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A  real  position  like  this^ — for  you 

This  cowitry  needs  thousands  of  trained.  Certificated  Electn'nans  to  fill  good  positions— and  at  bit' 
paj-.  It's  all  a  matter  ol'  laiowlng  iiow,  and  I  will  teach  you  by  my  up-to-date,  modern  instruction. 
You  can  learn  at  home  without  intprfpriug  with  your  regular  work,  by  my  higlily  successful 
Jiielhod  of  Home   'rstrud'oi  in   Prnctioal   Electricity,     Frcpnre  KOW,   and  li©  ready  ia  a  few  mouths 


to  cam  your 


'00  CO  ^i  *  o  a 

Send    for   This   Foi- 


Mf  ))00k,  "HOW  TO  BECOSIK  AX  EXPErT 
ELKCTmCI.VN,"  has  started  thousands  of 
yoimg  men  on  ilie  \iny  ti  .-pVnlid  success.  A 
new  edition  of  this  bocA  iiaa  j.iit  b. "u  i^iUuecl. 
I  want  every  you.ig  n^an  infrcs.ed  r.i  E'ec 
tricitv  to  have  a  co.)y,  ai.d  wU  w  .id  yon  ?■•..; 
ABSOIiUTELY  FREE  AND  I'BEPAID,  Writo 
me   to-day. 

How  I  Train  My  Students 

As  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Chicago  Enguicoring 
Works  I  know  exactly  the  kind  of  training  a 
man  needs  to  enable  him  to  get  «nd  hold 
£00(1  pcsitions,  and  to  earn  big  pay.  I  have 
trained  hundreds  of  men  who  are  holding  splen- 
did electrical,  positions.  Many  are  now  suc- 
cessful Electrical  Contractors. 
I  give  each  of  my  students  personal  attention  and 
a  complete  and  thorough  training.  I  give  him  a 
SPLENDID  ELECTRICAL  OUTFIT  FBEE. 
and  much  of  the  training  is  done  by  actual 
work.  \Mien  my  students  graduate  and  re- 
ceive their  Certificate  they  are  ready  for  a  real 
position.  But  still  mora,  at  any  time  you  wish 
you  can  c  me  to  our  splendidly  equipped  Elec- 
trical Shops  for  special  training.  No  other  school 
can  give  you  this. 


A   Real   Opportunity  for   You 

Vishins    is   never    going    to    make   yoiu-   dreams 
come    true.    Yi-u"ve   got   to   study— to    learn.     A 
1U11    's   worth   S2   or   S3    a   day   from    Ins   necK 
dow  . — •■m.'    ,.0  more;   but   there   is   no    limit   to    ,3 
«  ha.    }-e    -nn    '.,&    worth    from   his   nctk    up.  y 

/x  triiii.-:  !■  ii.  '  is  wi.at  gets  the  big  pay.  It  is  a 
this  training  that  you  need,  and  I  con  tr.Hin  i 
Tou  in  a  few  moiiths.  Are  yoti  ambitious  to  ^ 
make  a  real  success— then,  send  me  tiio  coupai  jg 
— to-day. 

Electricsv!  Outfit — Free 

To  eveiT  student  who  answers  this  ad'  1  am 
triving  a  Splendid  Electrical  Outfit  of  standard 
size.  Electrical  Tools,  Instrmnents,  Jlaterials, 
etc.,  absolutely  free.  Furthermore,  to  every 
Electrical  Student  I  give  a  truly  valuable  sur- 
jnise   that   I   camiot   explain   here. 

Free   Employment  Service 

I    am    continually    receiving    rcauests    from 
employers    tc     send     them     trained    Elec- 
trical   men.      I    assist    my    students    to 
secure     good     positions.       I     keep     in 
touch   with    them    for    years,    helping 
and    advising    them    in    every    pos- 
sible  way. 


WRITE  NOW—  DONT  DELAY 


Delay    never   got    you    anything.      Action    ig   what   counts.      Get    started — 
and  get   started  now.     Write  me,   or  send  me  the   coupon,   right  NOW. 

^cwef  ^E^SS  Chicago  Engineering  Works 

Dept.  666      1918  Sunnyside  Ave.      CHICAGO 


^^'^^^  "  ^  — ^f ^  li:?  sa  — 1:*» 


Name. 
Address. 
City 


Engineer 
C  0  0  i\  El 
Dept.    066 
1918  Sunnyside 

Ave. 
Chicago,    III. 

SIR:  Send  at  once— 
fully  prepaid   end   en- 
tirely     free     —     com- 
plete   particulars   ot  your 
great  ofttr  for  thi'i  month. 


State. 


IVER  JONiiSON 


SAPETY 


AUTOMATIC 


R  E VO  LV»R 


Are  you  ready  for  him? 

What  could  you  cJo  i<  yoD  awoke  to  face  this 
emergency  tonight?    How  would  yo'j  act? 

Get  an  Wer  /chiison  RcvolA'er  today  and  keep  it 
in  the  house.  No  danger  of  accident;  for  thumps, 
jolts,  jars,  knocks  can't  discharge  it.  You  can  even 
"Hammer  the  Hammer." 

Drawn  tempered  piano-wire  springs  keep  the  Iver 
Johnson  always  ready  and  dependable  at  the  critical 
moment. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  in  stock  the  particular  model  you  want,  write  us, 

IVER  JOHNSON'S  ARMS  AND  CYCLE  WORKS 

345  River  Street,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

99  Chambers  St.,  New  York  717  Market  St.,  San  Francisc* 


/i;cr  Johnson  Single  and  Double  Barrel 
Shotguns  combine  accuracy  and  de- 
pendability, and  are  moderately  priced. 


Send  for  Free  Booklets 

TT\ree  interesting  booklets  full  of 
information,  FREE.  They  give  the 
very  information  you  want  to  know 
before  buying.  Write  today  for  one 
or  all  of  them. 

"A"— Firearms 
"B"— Bicycles 
'C" — Motorcycles 


/i;er  Johnson  Bicycles  are  world-famed 
for  easy  riding,  strength  and  durability. 
Models    and   prices  to  suit   every  one. 


dii#  These 


Some  Amazing  Stories  of  Quick  Success 


IT  IS  HARD  to  believe  that  a  man 
who  has  been  working  for  years 
in  a  routine  job  at  small  pay 
could  almost  over-night  step  into  the 
$10,000  a  year  class.  Yet  that  is  just 
what  many  men  have  done  and  are 
doing  to-day.  That  such  big  success 
could  come  so  quickly  and  so  easily 
seems  almost  incredible.  If  I  should 
tell  you  that  one  man  who  had  been 
a  fireman  on  a  railroad  stepped  from 
his  old  job  to  one  that  paid  him 
$10,000  a  year,  you  would  be  in- 
clined to  doubt  the  truth  of  my  state- 
ment. 

But  I  can  show  j'ou  the  man's  own 
storj\  And  that  is  only  one  in- 
stance. I  can  show  you  many  more. 
And  perhaps  the  most  surprising  part 
of  it  all  is  that  these  men  were  just 
average  men.  They  came  from  all 
walks  of  life,  from  all  fields  of  work. 
They  had  previously  been  clerks, 
bookkeepers,  mechanics,  farm  hands! 


Some  of  them  had  never  earned  more 
than  $60  a  month — some  of  them  had 
drudged  for  years  at  dull,  uninterest- 
ing work  without  prospects  of  any- 
thing better  in  life.  And  then,  in  one 
quick  jump,  they  found  themselves 
earning  more  money  than  they  had 
ever  thought  possible.  Suddenly  all 
their  dreanis  of  success,  position  arrt 
financial  independence  came  true. 

The   Secret   of   Their 
Success 

What  was  responsible  for  their  re- 
markable rise  to  the  ranks  of  the 
big  money  makers.'  What  did  they 
do  to  lift  themselves  out  of  the  low 
pay  rut  and  step  to  magnificent 
earnings? 

The  answer  Is  very  simple.  These 
men  decided  *,o  get  into  the  great  field 
of  Selling — they  learned  about  the  won- 
derful opportunities  in  this  fascin- 
ating profession — why  salesmen  are  al- 
ways in  dennand — why  they  receive  so 
much  more   money   than  men   in  other 


fields  of  work.  And 
tliey  became  Star 
Salesmen! 

Probably  If  you  had 
told  any  one  of  these 
men  that  it  -waa  pos- 
sible for  him  to  be- 
come a  Star  Salesman 
he  would  have  laughed 
at  the  -idea.  If  j  on 
had  told  him  that  it 
was  not  only  possible, 
but  that  it  could  be 
done  in  his  spare  mo- 
ments at  home,  with- 
out interfering  ■\vitli 
his  work,  he  would 
have  dismissed  your 
fitatement  as  being  too 
absurd  to  be  even 
considered.  For  you 
must  lemember  that 
most  of  those  men 
had  never  had  a  day's 
experience  in  Selling 
— ithey  had  no  special 
Q  u  a  1  i  f  1  cations  for 
Sales  manship  —  no 
thought  of  ever  be- 
coming Salesmen.. 

What  Makes 

a  $10,000 
a  Year  Star 
Salesman  7 


Send  Me  Your  Name 

I  have  shown  hundreds  of  men  how 
to  step  from  small-pay  jobs  into  the 
big  money  class  in  one  quick  Jump. 
$IO,0.,0  a  ye^r — yes,  and  more — has 
come  to  men  as  a  result  of  writing  to 
me.  Just  let  me  send  you  the  whole 
amazing  prooT — entirely  free  of  cost 
or  obligation — J.  E.  Greenslade,  Presi- 
dent,   N.   S.  T.  A. 


earning  less   than.  $1,COO 
a    year    and    showed    rie 
how  to  make  a  success," 
C.  W.  Campbell,  of  Orcons- 
burg.  Pa.,   writes: 

"My  catnliigs  for  the 
past  thirty  clays  are 
$1,5G2  and  I  won  Sec- 
ond Prize  iu  March,  al- 
though I  only  worked 
two  weeks  during  that 
month." 

Here    is    the   experience   of 
J.     I.     Debonls,     1628    South 
Crawford  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.: 
"I    tools    your     Course 
two     years     ago.       Was 
earning      $15      a      week 
clerking.     Am    now   sell- 
ing   many   of   the   largest 
firms    in    the    U.    .S.      I 
have    earned    more    than 
SUO    a    day.      You     se- 
cured   me    my    position. 
Our   Sales   Manager   is  a 
gradtkate  cf  yours." 
And   George  W.   Kearns  of 
107   West   Park   Plaw.    Okla- 
homa   City,    Okla.,    writes: 
"I    had    never    earned 
more  thai!  $60  a  month. 
Last  week  I  clearrd  $308 
and  this  week  $218.   You 
have    done    wonders    for 
nie." 

What  These 

Men 

Have  Done 

You  Can    Do 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  men  who 
are  to-day  reaping  such  handsome  -e- 
wards  as  Star  Salesmen,  would  probably 
be  working  still  as  clerks,  bookkeepers, 
inechanlcs,  etc.,  if  they  had  not  learned 
about  the  National  Salesmen's  Ti'aining 
Association's  systeni  of  Salesmanship 
Training  and  Free  Employment  Service. 
This  is  an  organization  of  top-notch 
Salesmen  and  Sales  Managers  formed 
just  for  the  purpose  of  showing  men 
how  to  become  Star  Salesmen  and  fit- 
ting them  into  positions  as  City  and 
Traveling  Salesmen. 

Through  its  help  hundreds  of  men 
have  been  able  to  realize  their  dreams 
of  big  opportunity,  success,  wealth  and 
independence.  Men  without  previous  ex- 
perience or  special  ciualifications  have 
learned  the  secrets  of  selling  that  make 
Star  Salesmen — for  Salesmen  are  not 
"born"  but  made,  and  any  man  can 
easily  master  the  principles  of  Sales- 
manship through  the  wonderful  system 
Of  the  National  Salesmen's  Training 
Association.  Anyone  who  is  inclined  to 
doubt  that  this  is  so  has  only  to  read 
the  stories  of  men  who  tell  in  their  own 
words  what  the  Association  has  done 
for  them.  Here  are  just  a  few  ex- 
amples : 

J,  P..  Oveistreet  of  Dallas,  Texas,  wlio  was  for- 
merly on  the  Ca.pitol  Police  Force  of  Washhigton, 
D,  C,  statfs: 

"iM-y    earnings    for    March    were    over    $1,000 

and   over    $1,800    for   the   last   six  weeks,    while 

last  week   my   earnings  were    $35G.     The  X,    S. 

T,    A,    dug    me   out   of   the    nit    wkere   I   was 


It  will  not  cost  you  a  penny  to  learn  how  .\ou, 
too,  can  become  a  Star  Salesman  and  take  your 
place  among  the  big  money  makers  of  business. 
Whaitevtr  your  ambition  may  be— $5,000,  $11,000 
or  more  a  year — find  out  about  your  great  oppor- 
nuiity  in  the  wonderful  profession  of  Salesmanship. 
See  how  the  N.  S.  T.  A.  can  o.oen  to  you  the  way 
•to  a  big  selling  job,  to  prosperity  and  a  life  ff 
fascinating  work,  travel,  contact  with  influential 
men,  Jii?t  mail  the  coupon  or  write,  and  you  will 
receive,  without  cost  of  obligation,  proof  of  wli.it 
the  remarkable  system  of  the  National  Salesmen's 
Training  Association  and  its  FREE  E.MPLGY.MK.NT 
SERVICE  can  do  for  you.  In  addition  a  great 
book  on  Salesmanship  will  be  mailed  to  you  witli- 
out  charge.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  read  of  the 
quick  and  toilUant  success  that  others  have  achieved 
and  of  the  opportunities  that  await  you  in  the 
field  of  Selling,      Mall  the  coupon  or  write  to-day. 

Naiianal  Salesmen's  Training  Association 

Dept.  50'.  Chicago,    III.,   U.  S.   A. 

National    Salesmen's    Training    Association, 

Dept.   SO,    Chicago,    III.,    U.    S.    A. 

Send  mo  Free  Proof  that  you  can  make  me  a 
Star  Salesman  and  tell  me  how  you  will  help  nie 
land  a  selling  job.  Also  list  showing  lines  of 
business  ivith  openings  for  Salesmen.  This  does  not 
obligate  nio  in   a.ny  wa.v. 

Name 

.Street    

City 

State  


May  Have  a  Cozy  Home 

NOW  Without  Tedious  Waiting 

j*^  EN  and  women  in  all  walks  of  life  ave 
*~*  today  making  their  h  o  m  e  s^  more 
beautiful  and  attractive  by  ordering  Fur- 
nishings on  our  popular  Better  Homes  Easy- 
Payment  Plan.  You  need  not  wait  till  you 
have  the  cash  in  hand — place  Furnishings  in 
your  home  AT  ONCE,  then  pay  for  them  in 
a  convenient  way  while  enjoying  their  use. 
Only  a  small  dovm  Dayment,  from  SG  un.  is  re- 
miired.  then  as  little  a*  SG  a  mouth.  Nearly  two 
years  to  complete  na.viuents.  Prices  less  than  at 
yoxu:   local    stores.     Over    two    uiillion   customers. 

1,000  Beautiful   Furnishings. 

r^test  Period  (Jesigiis  for  railor.  DiiiJng-inoom  and  Bed- 
R^om.  Beautiful  Rugs,  Cuilains.  Silverware,  China,  Cut- 
Glass,  etc.  From  parlor  to  kitchen— everj1,liing  complete. 
Send  COUPON  for  new  Larkin  EooU  of  Better  Homes— 
128   pagea,   beautifully   illustrated. 

Symphonic  Pianos  and  Hayers. 

Several  beautiful  models  of  these  iwpular  mellow-toned  iu- 
struments.  Genuine  Mahogany,  Oals  and  Walnut,  ^l-iai- 
anteed  25  years.  Many  music-lovers  have  saved  »iuu  t*J 
$200  iu  buying  Snuphonics.  Our  Plan  permits  30  da>s 
trial  in  your  home.  Up  to  four  years'  time  wituout  in- 
terest. Convenient  montiily  payments.  Mail  COUi-urs  to- 
day for  FREE  Svmplionio  Piano  Catalog.  Shows  SympUOnic 
Pianos.    Player   Pianos    and   Grands— in    actual    colors. 


As    Little    as    20c    a    Day 
WilK.    Furnish      a      Room. 


Our  Easy  Payment  Tei'ws  Give  You  Ug 
to  4  Years  to  Pay  for  a  Symphorria 
Piano  or   Player-Pianc 


^(miooijrraffi 


lOc    a    Day    Pays    for   This   Symphonola; 
See   Larger  Size  in  Boom  Above. 


Alts 


Larkin  Co.,  Desk  WA-iai,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.       f^hc  Symphonol'a  Plays  Any  Record 

Please  send   boolc  checl<ed   below.  j  -pjjjg    g^f,^^    jj^^g    euteitainer    with   magic   toudi    bringi 

„     ,      .   „  ^.       ,,  I  right   before   you  tho   sweetest    singers   of   all   the  world. 

t  ]    Larltin   Boclt   of   Better   Homes.  ,  the  choicest  music,  tho  great  dramas  of  the  stago.    Take 

r  1  Piano  [  1  Symphonola  i  a  year  or  more  to  pay— after  30  days'  trial  in  your  home. 

[  ]  Player-Plano        [  ]  Symphonola     Records       «  ^^"^    COUPON    today    for    handsomely   Olustrated   Book 

I  Symphonola  Double- Faced  Records.    Only  70c  each,  post- 
Ma  me     I  paid  to  your  home.     Play  on  any  phouf  graph.     Send  foi 

t  list    of    200    latest    song    and  dance  liits.  Checlt  COUPON. 

rr""  state  \  t^ricm  <^^,Buffa!o,N.Y. 

6 


Can    You  Fill  This  Job? 


We  are  beinfir  called  upon  constantly  to 
recoonmend  a'pplicants  -who  have  been  ex- 
anilned  and  coached  by  us  in  special  and 
gemeral    executive    work. 

Our  success  in  training  men  and  women 
for  Importaint  executive  ■positions  haa 
Biven  us  a  nation-wide  reipuitatlon  for  de- 
velopiuE  employees  for  positions  paying 
$2,500  to  $10,000  a  year  and  up. 

Tlhe  ipracticall'  value  of  cur  service  has 
been  tested  by  men  holding'  responsible 
p»3itions  with  practically  every  large  cor- 
poration in  this  country,  'including'  Armour 
&  Company,  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graiph    Com;oany,     the    tTnitad    Sta.tes    Steol 


Corporation,  the  Ford  Motor  Company, 
Swift   &   Company,    etc. 

A  short  pei-iod  of  preHiniinary  trainlmg 
Ijy  mail,  under  the  pergonal  direction  of 
LalSalle  ex]pe.rts,  ihas  been  sufficient  to  in- 
crease the  earning  power  of  thousands  of 
men  from    100%    to    000%. 

It  will  coat  you  notihing  to  investigate. 
Mark  and  mail  tlhe  cO'U'Pon  below,  indicating 
the  kind  of  .position  for  which  you  would 
like  to  qualify.  We  will  send  full  particu. 
lars.  also  a  free  copy  of  "Ten  Years'  Pro- 
moition  in  One,"  a  'booik  that  ha^  been  an 
inspiration  to  more  than  230,000  ambi- 
tious  men.     Send   for   your  copy   now. 


La  SALLE    EXTENSION    UNIVERSITY 

The.  Lax^esl  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World 

pept.  4316-RA  Chicago,  Illinois 

Send  mo  free  "T'en  Tears'  Promotion  in  One,"  also  catalog 
and    particulars    regarding    course    and    service    in    the    dc- 

Eartment   I   have   marked   with  an  X 
IHIGHER     ACCOUNTANCY:  

J  Tralnine      for      positions      as 
Comptrollers,     Certi 


Auditors,      . 

fied   Publlo   Accountants, 
Accotuitants,   etc. 


n  BUSINESS 
TION: 


ADMINISTRA- 


Cosl 


Official,     Man- 
and    Esy'-'UtivB 


j-^LAW 


Training  for  Ear;  tti.   B.   De- 
gree. 

n  COMMERCIAL    LAW: 
Heading,    Jleference    and    Con- 
sult atioa    SeiTice    for   Business 
Men. 

n  BANKING    AND    FINANCE: 
Training     for     exeaitivo     posi- 
tions in   Banks   and  Financial 
Institutions. 

n  EXPERT    BOOKKEEPING: 
Training  for   position  of  Head 
Bookkeeper. 

n  BUSINESS     ENGLISH: 
Training    for    Business    Corre- 
spondents   and    Copy    Writers^ 


WRIT* 


Training     for 
agerial.     Sales 
positions, 

n  BUSINESS     LETTER 
ING: 

Training  for  positions  as  Cor- 
respondents, Mail  Sales  Direc- 
tors, and  all  executive  letter- 
writing  positions. 

n  INDUSTRIAL  MANAGEMENT 
EFFICIENCY: 

Training  for  Production  JXan- 
egers.  Department  Heads,  and 
all  those  desiring  training  la 
the  48  factors  of  pfficiency. 

n  COMMERCIAL    SPANISH: 
Training      for      positions      as 
Foreign      Correspondent      with 
Spanlsh-spealiing    countries. 


[] 


[] 


TRAFFIC  MANAGEMENT 
—FOREIGN  AND  DO- 
MESTIC: 

Training  for  positions  aa 
Ilailroad  and  Industrial 
Traffic  Managers,    etc. 

EFFECTIVE 
SPEAKING: 

Training  in  the  art  of 
forceful,  effective  speech  for 
Ministers,  Salesmen,  Fra- 
ternal Leaders.  Politicians, 
Clubmen,    etc. 


Kime Present    Position. 


.Address. 


■Hiwiii 

OiiiiiiPiililliiM 


^;;^i;tp;;ili«^I>lB^ 


.nurses    u-i>> 
persons. 


liliffiieiililiiiiliiM 


Vou  kr.ow  that  Vibration  means  new  litV.  pcyu'er.  lieaUli, 
!)Oj.utv.  You  liUQW  it  is  Naturii'8  way  to  banish  pain  and  to 
•■;iv{:  you  new  energy  and  vitality.  You  know  all  of  this, 
but  do  you  know  that  the  BiG  nroblem  of  science  haa  been 
U)  devise  a  Jiand  vibrator  that  would  be  abflolutely  satlsfac- 
lory  in  every  way?  That  problem  hag  vanished.  We  have 
solved  it.  We  have  triumphod  whero  eoienco  failed.  Oar 
Jiew,  -wonderful  Vitapulser  is  GUARANTBKtD  to  effect  all 
fhe  astonishing  benefits  made  oosalble  i)!'  this  wonderfnl 
int'ihod  of   treatment. 

From  iiovsr  on  the  Vitawulsor  Wfili  be  ooint-L-d  Ct>  a.s  the  ror- 
rect  method  to  gain  good  health,  "ow  life,  atrengfh,  vital- 
ity and  freedom  from  the  numberless  dlaordera — rheuma- 
tism, sciatica,  eore  and  stiff  niusclea.  indigestion.  ■ncuralKia. 
lumbago,  etc. — that  come  from  faulty  circulation.  It's  a 
wonderful  instrument:  It  effects  quick  resulta.  First  trial 
detnunstrates  it.3  extraordinai'V  powers.  Not  sin  e^cpcrituent 
bnt  u  proved  success.  Hundreds  of  doctora  and  tramed 
It    In   diiI.-»-   vrac'.ico   to   tn.iect    ntw  wtreng'tli   into    worn-o'^t    nrjd    "Ficlily" 


VLgBIV 

reriuirea  no  coziuoctioJi  with  electric  v/ircs.  Different  fioni  other  Instruments!  It 
Aiupplles  its  own  power.  You  can  operdte  it  anywhere.  It  is  simPie.  Uisht.  compact, 
easy  to  handle  and  cannot  get  out  of  order.  Compare  It  with  old  "Vtshloned  vibra- 
tors and  niasaage  machines  and  you'll  quickly  understand  w.hy  tha  VHo-pulscr  Is  the 
modern  ciioice  of  thousands  of  careful   buyers. 

Everyone  Can  Afford  This  Marvelous  Instrument 

If  you  are  lioiding  back  from  buying  a  vibi'ator  because  you  think  the  price  id  out  of 
your  reach,  iiert-  is  your  chance  to  own  one  at  a  price  you  can  afford  to  pay.  We 
have  taken  care  of  the  price  Question.  Makes  no  difference  what  «»tiicc  maciiines 
sell  for — jou  can  afford  tlio  Vitapulser.  tlie  Wireless  Vibrator, 

^Ar»f  rtrr  Annr/M/al  'J^he  Vitairalser  da  sold  ;i:t  a  rock  bottom  orice  that 
kjcxii.  vti  r&ppiuvai  enormoua  sales  make  uos.siblo.  ANP — you  need  not 
<lecido  to  buy  until  after  you  bavc  tried  one  In  your  OAvn  home.  This  reniarkable  in- 
strumenr  muat  firyt  prove  itself  to  you.  W«  will  send  jou  one  on  approyal  for  test- 
ing purposes.    Coupon  below  brings  Approval  Offer. 

R<^m9T*lraK1<9>  Rrtrklr  Fv*»»» '  "The  Vital  Impulse"  is  a  remarkably  interesting 
rvemarKaoie  DOOK  rrce.  jjo^j^  £,„  t^c  important  subjcot  of  oircmlatloJi  and 
its  relation  to  the  "boundless  energy  and  joy  of  pentect  health.  Tells  you  how  many 
women  and  men  everywhere  have  literally  "niadt;  thomselvcs  over",  and  how  simnlv 
you  can.     If  you  are  iri-uU.  mentally  aa>d  physically  depressed,  und  ^J^^^^ 

are  not  100%  efficient  and  getting  everything  out  of  life,  you  .should  /^^^&<.'!j    ^ 

not  wastfc  a  miuute -eendiiiff  for  it.  •'a^^^M^  ^ 

Commonwealth  Kle-ctric  .Mfg.  Co.,  G003    Kialto  Bldg„  St.  Louis.  Mo.  '^^^^m^r 

CLIP  THIS  COUPO'N  J\'OWf     Your  narne  and  address  on  the  coupon,  or  On  '-aKs^S*',  -^•~  . 

»    POST   GAUD  briuga  you  FilEP^,  the  Vital  Iiiiipulse  (book  and  complete  details 


of  our  approral  offer. 


Send   for    them   right   now, 'before  you  turn  this  paKe 


I 


Commonwealth  Kle«tric  Mfg.Co.,  6002  Rialto  Bldg..St.Louis,Mo. 

Send   facts  about  yow  'Si>ecial  Approval   Offer  of   Vitaipulser.   also  senci 
rRE'E.  remarl«bl3  book.   Vital  Impulse. 

iXame 

Street    an<t    No 

City Stale 
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CIVIL  SERViti 

-  ♦  ;,  Send  i^r  Tree  B^oKr 


Headed  Three  Lists — 
Appointed  Rural  Carrier 
I  received  an  appoint- 
ment a  few  days  ago  as 
an  R.  F.  D.  Carrier 
from  the  office  named 
above,  having  made  the 
highest  grade  (90.60)  In 
the  exam,  of  about  25 
applicants.  Besides  this 
I  also  stand  No.  1  on 
the  Carrier  register  at 
Chattanooga,  T  e  n  n., 
with  a  grade  of  89.50. 
and  No.  1  on  the  P,  Q. 
register  at  Athens, 
Tenn.,  with  a  grade  of 
90.20.  I  know  I  would 
not  have  done  so  well 
had  it  not  been  for  your 
instruction. — William  D. 
Conner,  Shepherd,  Tenn. 


$1,600  to  $2,300  Per  Year 

Thousands  of  men  are  needed  by  fie  United  States  Government 
in  various  departments  of  the  Civil  Service.  Men  are  needed 
for  Railway  Mail  Service,  Letter  Carrier  Service,  Post  Office 
Clerk?,  Internal  Revenue,  Immigration,  Customs  House,  Post- 
masters and  other  divisions.  The  positions  are  permanent,  as 
no  one  can  discharge  you  for  any  personal,  reli'^ious  or  political 
reason.  Promotions  are  rapid  and  go  to  those  who  are  most 
worthy.  There  are  no  pulls,  no  lay-offs,  no  strikes,  no  straw 
bosses. 

At  Home — Or  Travel 

Why  be  satisfied  with  a  poor  pay- 
ing position  when  you  can  get  into 

\ho   r;nvp''v>'-"°'it    Service    anrj    parn 

?1,600  to  $2,300  per  year  right  fmro 

the    start    and    earn    promotions 

naying     as     high     as     $3,000     to 

$10,000    a    year?         Hours    are 

easy  —  usually        eight       hours 
or   14ss   per   day.      You   can   work    at  home   or 
travel    throughout    the     country    or    come     to 
Washington  or  to  the  Panama  Canal  or  other 
United  States  possessions. 

Get  This  Free  Book 

If  vou  are  an  American  citizen  18  years  old  or^ 

more  vou  are  eligible  to  a  Government  Civil  Ser- 
vice Position,  and  we  want  you  to  have  a  ooov  o 
our  SDlendid.   fullv   illustrated  book.   telUner  vou^ 
how  to  secure  it.    Send  in  the  ooutton  todav  or 
3U3t  a  DORtal  card.      This   book     is    absolutely 
free   to    citizens  cf    18    years    and  UB.        It 
tells    everythine   vou    want    to   know    about 
Government    oosUions.   salaries   oaid.    what 
the   -work    is,    the    requirements    for    appU- 
cauts.  and  describes  the  assistance  render- 
ed to   ambitious  younsr  men  by    Mr.    A.    R.   « 
pg.. ^__   .  =  -^..    .    TT    » 

S. 

you  "to  ianT a  "steadV."  Wo^-oayinEr'nosi'tion  f       Please    send    me    your    free   book    about 
with-  ilha  U.     S.     Government.       Mail     the      Government    ■positions. 
couDon   today.      Address 


Patterson,    who   was   for   eight   years   a  U.  i>„«i__„-„  rivii  «or'v;r<«  SrhnnI 

3.  Civil  Service  Secretary -Examiner.      Find  ^  ^'H^Jl^Vws   Bids.     Rochester.  N    Y. 

ml  now  just  how  Mr.    Patterson   can  'h.elp  174  JNews  uiag..   Mocuesier,  n.   x. 

......    1,.   t 1    _    _i-.j..     J    i_~   ^^^tn^-n.  '         Plonso     spnil     me     voiir     fre.ft    'hoolc     ail 


Patterson  Civil  Service  School    ; 

174  News  Building.         ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.' 
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Name 


Address 


:ity State. 


^f    ,1     »-   ill     c    *  ^p*"/^^! 


Burpee's  Annual — The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog 

Qnality  in  Seeds  Is  the  first  thing  to  consider.  You  cannot  succeed  with  your  garden  unlesg  you  plant 
"Seeds  that  Grow".  Burpee's  Quality-Seeds  liave  a  world-wide  reputation.  Burpe6^»  Annual  I3  a  te- 
llable guide  for  the  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden — containing  valuable  information  about  the  "BEST 
SEEDS  THAT  GROW".  It  will  be  toailed  to  you  free,  upon  request.  Write  for  your  copy  to-day,  and 
■  please   mention    "World   Almanac." 


ii 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  Philadefphia 
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Ofallthe^ads 
in  misijooh^cme 
is  more  Important 
than  ihis  — 


are  best 


Michelin  Tire  Company,  Milltown,  N.  J. 


Direct    factory   branches    in    followins    cities: 
Atlanta      Dallas  Kansas  City        New  Orleans 


Boston 
Charlotte 
Chicago 
Cleveland 


St.  Louis 
Denver  Los  Angeles         New  York  San  Francisco 

Dei  Moines  Lynchburg  Va.   Oklahoma  City  Seattle 

Detroit  Mempnis  Philadelphia      Spokane 

Jackstwville,  Fla.  Minneapolis        Portland  Syracuse 
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VICE  PRESIDENT 
IN  ChiAac-e.  OS" 

PRODUCTION 
S8     30  TO  ilS.OCO 


VICE  PRESIDENT 

ir»  CMABOC    o^ 
rvtAHMCTINa 

5&.000  TO    »I3,000 


COMPTROLLER 
IN  CKAftOC  0F«CCOvJNTS 

•'6.000  TO  1(5.000 


TREASURER  & StCRETARY 

INCHAflOe  OF  riNANCE 
'8.000   TO  tiS.OOO 


T 


Above  this  line  are  men  who  understand  the  fundamentals  underlying  all  departments  of  industry 
Below  are  the  *I80Q.  to '.^OOO  men  who-unless  they  train   tliemselves-seldom    climb  higher 


Staff  of 


COSTOerAKTMENT 

FACTORY  AND  Of  FfCE 

FORCE 


Staff  of 


SALES    AOVCRTieiNO 

CoonesPONOCNce  and 

TRANSPOnlATIOH 
OCPAnTMCNTS 


Slujfof 

ACCOUNTING   AND 

STATISTICAL 

DEPARTMENTS 


Stajfcf 

CRCOlTAMO   IHSuRANCE 

^INANCC 

*H0   tHVtSTNTCNT 

OCOAflTMCNTS 


DISRAELI,  with  no 
t'ortiine  but  his  own 
ability  and  ambition,  han- 
(licapj)ed  hy  race  preju- 
dice, rose  to  be  Prime 
^linister  of  England — 
the  only  member  of  his 
fajtli  ever  to  reach  that 
eminence. 

"As  a  rule,"  he  said, 
"the  most  successful 
man  in  life  is  the  man 
•\vho  has  the  most  infor- 
mation." 

Old  as  that  truth  is,  there 

are   thousands   of  men   who 


have     never     applied     it    to 
their  business  lives. 

What  advancement  will  the 
next  few  yearsi  bring  you? 

THEY  would  refuse  in- 
dignantly to  sign  a  con- 
tract to  woirk  for  the  next 
ten  years  at  the  same  salary 
they  are  now  receiving.  Yet 
the  end  of  the  ten-year 
period  will  find  most  of 
them  in  the  same  position, 
or  only  a  trifle  ahead. 

There  is  only  one  power  in  the 
world  that  can  lift  a  man,  and 
tliat  is  the  power  of  added 
knowledge  and  training. 
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For  years  the  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton Institute  has  specialized  in 
one  thing,  it  has  only  one 
Course;  its  sole  pui-pose  is  to 
take  men  who  know  one  depart- 
ment of  business,  and  by  adding 
to  their  equipment  a  knowledge 
of  the  other  fundamentals  shown 
on  the  chart,  to  fit  them  for 
higher  positions. 

The  surest  way  to  attract 
attention  to  yourself 

THE  MAN  who  is  adding  to 
his    knowledge    forces    him- 
self inevitably,  upon  the  at- 
tention of  his  superiors. 

"When  i  learned  that 
some  fifty  of  our  men  had 
decided  to  take  up  the  Mod- 
ern Business  Course  and 
Service,"  writes  the  Presi- 
dent of  one  great  corpora- 
tion, "the  stock  of  this  com- 
pany rose  several  points  in 
my  estimation." 

The  stock  rose  in  his  estima- 
tion because  he  knew  that  there 
were  fifty  men  in  his  company 
who  were  directly  in  line  for  pro- 
motion to  higher  places  because 
they  were  developing  the  ca- 
pacity to  do  larger  things. 

You,    too,   may    begin    to 
move  forward 

HE  Alexander  Hamilton  In- 
stitute deals  in  results,  not 
words.       Its    advertisements 


T 

Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 


are  written  in  the  living  experi- 
ence of  the  thousands  of  men 
who  are  subscribers  to  its  Course. 
Some  of  these  men  live  near 
you;  ask  them. 

No  matter  who  you  are,  or 
what  your  position  may  be,  there 
is  knowledge  in  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institute's  Modern 
Business  Course  and  Service  tliat 
will  mean  added  power  and  in- 
come to  you. 

Are  you  alreadj'^  the  president 
of  a  corporation?  More  than 
20,000  of  the  men  enrolled  by 
the  Institute  are  cori^oration 
presidents. 

Are  you  a  would-be  executive, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  ladder? 
Men  of  every  rank  and  earning 
power  are  numbered  among  the 
Institute's  subscribers.  It  is  not 
to-day's  position  that  is  the  test. 
The  test  is — are  you  asking  your- 
self: "Where  am  I  going  to  be 
ten  years  from  now.'" 

It  is  a  question  not  of  place 
but  of  ambition  and  the  capa- 
city to  decide. 

**Forging  Ahead   in 
Business  " 

TO  make  investigation  easy, 
a  116-page  book  has  been 
prepared  called  "Forging 
Ahead  in  Business."  It  contains 
valuable  business  information,  the 
result  of  years  of  exiperience  in 
training-  men.  There  is  a  copy  for 
you  without  obligation.  Send  for 
your  copy  now. 


904  Astor  Place,  New  Yoi-k  City 

Canadian  .Address.  C.  P.  R.  BOdg..  Toronto 


Send   me    "Forging    Ahead    in    Business,"    which    I 
'  without    obligation. 

Business 

Name Position 

Address 


vvMGmatmtAid 


ar^aeetuty 
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Treat    yourself    at    home    with    Renulife    Violet 
Ray — affording    the    marvelous    curative    forces 
of  electiicity  in  their  most  pleasant  and  effec- 
tive  form.     This    High    Frequency   electric   cur- 
rent is  shockless  and  painless — can  do  no  injury 
— yet  ia  most  powerful  in  helping  Na- 
tiue  to  restore  normal  conditions.  You 
should   know  just  what  it  will  do  for 
you.    Send  for  full  information.    Mailed 
free.     Write   at  once. 

FOR    CilRONIC   FUNCTIONAL    DISOK- 

DEKS.  AND  FOR  NERVES,  BLOOD 

AND    CIRCULATION 

You  treat  locally  as  well  as  the  great 
nerve  centers.    You  saturate  the  sys- 
tem with  revitalizing,   health-bringing 
forces.    Circulation  is  brought  to  parts 
treated — the  glow  and  warmth  of 
a  fresh   blood  supply  brings  relief 
and    permanent    benefit.      Aches, 
pains,   sluggish  organic  function- 
ing of  liver,  bowels,  etc.,  respond 
letnaiflifilbly    to    Uiis    Pwv- 
ePful.     piirLfo'iug    adminis- 
tration.   You  feel  a  sense 
of  relief  as  you  acntly  and 
siuely    aid   .Natuae    to   put 
'back    in    order    her    vital 
inaoliinery.       (Assiruilation 
and    elimination    are    im- 
(urovcd. 


Send  for  Book  TelHng  All 


Every  Woman  and 
Man  should  have 
a  RENULIFE  at 
hagd  to  keep 

100%  Fit 


COUPON   FOR  BO  CXK: 
and  Special  iVif  ormatiVan 


1  ncNULtri   tLCcTrio  co.. 

I  4««    «Ar«u4ti»    Kl4e..    Dttratl. 

A  Pktif    mx)    «:iriour    nbiKaDqn    jowt    book    'RrtJib/'  0- 

*  UtiDlh*    VlJrl    Iti)    lir»im»ot»  ..1(1.   ll.n'.hf.  lCnir««ior»;  rt* 
4  ,Hi<r  lull  pininilin  •!  to  )[»  i[4iMt*nun  tnt  ■Unxtiit  chrcKiiJ 

)  .«"*'                      TBIATS   iUCCISSfULtr 

*  i»AW:iMM  ..l«Ur«*«  Vv«)tbU      ..rtln  la  AW*nt» 

I  (Tam^u                ..r»c\Ai  Hui^ttik          ««  er.m 

I  ;  A*tMM                      .f.lU#tM»tr              ..jM»»|iil« 

«.t«ia«iM*  .  coiif,  .  P.BHM 

..•iMlKCaM      ■         ..G.ul  ■■C"""*!,  _ 

m   Unl».  fM  . .  Httnairkoltfe  . .  Rhr«B*lll« 

\  ■•.onrtllii                 -  tt»7     »•'"                •!**'•. 

Q  2    IratM*                             ..tnionn^                          ..Skin    OiMlUI 

:  *    CaWa                         .,l»f«-.(.loi  AtuI*             Tw**l   Dittuit 

*  .'.ChtituiM  .  t.™%»««              .  VV.?fc« 

%  Oaaaryit                   .  ,W*i»o«»  »lla<tle«»        io*m»»h» 

■  ..Sfal«a**»a4  tU     .   »l.»'ai|.«                    I'.S.f.V* 

}  .1,?.":'      .loffiii,        .....r. ,..  ».i- 

I  HiWt 

4        A«*t*»» 


Every  beauty  parlor  uses 
a    Violet    Ray    for    hair, 
scalp     and     skin      treat- 
ments.     Hair    growth     is 
promoted  or  the  complex- 
ion given    the  attractive  chainn 
of   rosy   health;   wrinkles   and 
blemishes   disappear.     Nothing 
has   ever  been  discovered  that 
would  act  both  as  a  stimulant 
or  as   a  sedative — as  does  the 
Violet    Ray— with   no    harmful 
after   effects — only   permanent 
beneficial    results.     Find    out 
just     how  .tliese    results    are 
accomplished. 
THOUSANDS   IN    USE 
Many  thousand  people  in  all  parts  of  the 
United    States   and   the   World   are   usuig- 
Renulife    Generators— and    some    of     the 
most       astonishing      results— approachmg 
the  miraculous — have  been  reported  to  us. 
Thousands  testify  to  their  satisfactory  us<>. 
We  ship  on   a   most   liberal  Trial    Plan- 
giving  you  ample  opportunity  to  determine  -what 
you    could    expect    in    your    own    """"        '^""'^    *"" 
part/iculars. 

RENULIFE     ELECTRIC      CO. 

4000  Marquette  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

iNew   York   City,   27   Warren   St. 

Chicago,   123  Wett  Madison  St 

SALES    DISTRIBUTORS. 

If  you  are  in  a  position 
to  handle  a  territory  In  a 
big  way  as  a  local  agency, 
write  for  proposition. 


Made    in    Several     Model*— Most    Effective, 
Least    Expensive— Violet    Ray    Outfits. 


case.      Send    for 
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112  pages,  well  illustrated,  covering  a 
complete  line  of  farm  implements  with 
full  information  regarding  their  use. 

Write  for  this  free  hoo\  to-day.  Ask  for  Pcic\aie  Y. 

John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois 


;ltwf.nty.kichth  yeaii 


WASHINGTON.  D,  C  JANUAJtYJJ.  W2U_ 


NUMBER  1«9.. 


The  Whole  World  in:  Re] 
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governmei^^  to  tUe 
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t  aocci^  &olL"    Iq  answer 

iige  Fran1(tiD  D.  Roosevelt 

RepubUcao  candidate  a  tele' 

'  ch  he  said  that  there  bad 

his  mouth. ''alleged  state- 

the  voles  irt  the  league  o|i 

lait(  and  Santo  Domtngo 

I'.'clrrady  publicly  denied 

wjiicb  denial  was  printed 

'  ng  newspapers."   Ke  de* 

action  of  tbe  goverii- 

log  order  in  the  two 

taken  with,  tbe  knowl. 

dge  a\  everybody,  and 

bat  (he  senate  niaje.od 

rotest.    "Such  a  slate- 

eul  as  that."  he  assert' 

ivffie  merest  dritjble, 

d^il  Senator   Harding 

id«  it  ht  did  it  in  an 

areotly  deliberate  at> 

,ipt  to  deceive."    Sec- 

rj-  of  State  Colby  lal- 

ued  a  slateinAii  say> 

that  the  govei'umenl 

sopu  to  withdraw 

roops  out  of  Haiti 

et  tbe  people  there 

,ie  control  of  their 

The  United  States 

terfered  in  Haiti,' 

ild,    bccau.^e    there 

en  a'chronic  con- 

f  revolt  and  !aw> 

.there,    uiid    he 

President  lAoose* 

ppruviag  the  pot^ 

'.tervrntion.    Ho 

i  Senator  Hard- 

ements  as  Ciiiii> 

Gov.  Cox  was 

lake  advnnUgo 

he  plan  for  it 

on  ]UV  of  lh« 

h  plan  Elihu 
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to  prevent 
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The  L  T.  S 
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Only  five  years  ago,  practically  without  capital,  John  G.  Tufford, 
of  Elyria,  Ohio,  and  his  associates.  Smith  and  Ingwer,  started  business 
with  the  now  well-known  I.  T.  S.  Rubber  Heel  under  the  Tufford  U.  S. 
and  foreign  patents  obtained  through  Lacey  &  Lacey. 

FOURTEEN  TONS  of  these  heels  are  now  produced  daily  for 
the  I.  T.  S.  Company,  a  $750,000  equipment  operating  twenty-four 
hours  per  day,  being  required  to  .supply  the  demand. 

Tlie  undivided  profits  already  AMOUNT  TO  MANY  HUNDREDS 
OF  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS,  and  foreign  patent  rights  have 
been  sold  to  the  extent  of  FIVE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  THOU- 
SAND DOLLARS. 

That  demonstrates  the  financial  possibilities,  even  of  an  extremely 
simple  invention  of  merit  PROPERLY  patented.     Read 

PATENT  -  SENSE 

"The  Book  for  Inventors  and  Mfirs.'* 
By  Return  Mail  FREE.     Write 
LACEY  &  LACEY, 


Si-^ii-g' 


^4a^s*^s^.*S^  -  ^^^^    ^^^  Washington,  D.  C. 


--^ 


Learn  Scientific  Chiropody 

The  First  Institute  of  Podiatry 

A  school  for  imparti'.ig  scientific  instruction  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  human  foot  and  its  appendages  in  health  and  in 
disease.  Both  sexes.  The  faculty  is  made  up  of  experienced 
instructors,  eighteen  of  whom  are  licensed  practitioners  of 
medici'.ie.  Podiatry  is  the  modern  term  for  scientific  foot  care 
and  is  a  branch  of  medicine  furnishing  a  broad  field  of  useful- 
ness for  the  practitioner  as  well  as  providing  a  vocation  that  is 
remunerative  for  those  qualified  who  apply  themselves.  The 
Institute  is  registered  by  the  Regents  of  the  Uaiversity  of  the 
State  oi  New  York  and  is  provisionally  chartered  by  the  New 
York  State  Education  Department.  Catalogue  free  on  request. 
Address 

The  First  Institute  of  Podiatry,  ^ept.  a 

213-217  West  125th  Street  -  New^York  City 
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>P«0  N;a<I^»A<POH.S^rv'-' ;AM»^^?^.R  EaCiO?IW»S^: 


Hear  The  Brunswick — Then  Compare 

Have  a  Brunswick  dealer  play  your  favorite  pieces. 

You'll  appreciate  instantly  the  superior  tone,  and 
then  any  comparison  will  prove  conclusively  that  The 
Brunswick  brings  the  finest  tone  quality  obtainable. 
Overshadings  of  tone,  too  delicate  for  recording  by 
old  methods,  are  faithfully  transmitted  by  the  Bruns- 
wick Method  of  Reproduction. 

Two  exclusive  features  make  this  possible.      The 

Ultona — an  all-record  re- 
producer— plays  all  rec- 
ords with  no  more  adjust- 
ment than  a  turn  of  the 
wrist  to  bring  the  proper 
needleintoplayingposition. 

And  the  Tone  Amplifier 
— an  all-wood  tone  cham- 
ber— eliminates  any  sug- 
gestion of  the  metallic 
harshness  or  stridency 
noticeable  in  some  instru- 
ments. 

Hear  The  Brunswick.   Hear  the 
others.     Then  decide, 

THE  BRUNSWICK-BALKE- 
COLLENDER  CO. 

General  Offices: 
623-633  So..  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

Branch  Houses  in  Principal  Cities  of 

Un'Ited  States,  Mexico  and  Canada 

Canadian   Distributors  : 

Musioa!  Merchandise  Sales  Coinpany, 
79  Welilngwa  St.,  West,   Toronto 
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Our  Catalogue 

81  W 

Contains    154   pages    of 
information  pertaining  to 

Sporting  Guns       Hunting  Outfits 
Ammunition   Foot  Bail   Basket  Ball 

Gymnasium  Apparatus 

Indoor  Atliletic  Outfits 

Ice  and  Roller  SItates  Snow  Shoeing 

Skiing  and  all 

Fall  and  Winter  Sports 


DURING  THE  SPRING  MONTHS  OF  1921   WE  WILI. 
ISSUE  NEW  CATALOGUES 

No.   82   Covering  Fishing  Tackle. 

No.  83  Covering  Base  Ball,  Lawn  Tennis,  Golf,  Athletic  and  Sporting 
Clothing  and  Shoes,  Canoes,  Camp  Outfits,  Cutlery,  Bicycles,  Daylo  Flash- 
lights, Dog  Collars  and  all  Summer  Sporting  Goods. 

Each  of  the  above  Catalogues  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of 
10  cents  to  partly  cover  cost. 


Scfcoverllttg  Da^  &  Qale^ 


302-4  Broadway 


New  York 


I. 
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3iir>  Oldlutin  wa-^  telegraph  operator  for  the 
Illinois  Ceiitral  Railroad  for  twenty  vears.   He 
Is  itflj^-exifht  3'cars  old.    One  day  he  read  one  of 
my  auxertiseincMiLs  and  the  possibilities  of  inakini?  nifmey  in 
tije  Auto  Tire  Repair  Busiuej^s.    In  a  few  weeks  he  had  pur- 
\BSti\  and  installed  a  Haywood  otitfit,  and  was  doing  business 
for  himself.    A  short  tirae  ago  he  wrote  lis 
that  his   income   in   four  mor.t'is   was   as 
ranch   as  it  had  been   in  Two   and  One- 
Half     years     as     Telegraph     Operator, 
There    are    thirty    million   tires   in    use 
every     tiay — putu-tures     and     blow-outs 
are    eonuuon.     Something    going    wrong 
all    the    time.     Xew    tires    advaneing    to 
prohibitive  prices.    Owners  forced  to  have 
tlieii"    old    tires    fixe^.     I    have    500    other 
places  to   be   fdled   no--*'. 


'  /  Muse  Have  500  Mem 

to  fill  these  places  within  the  next  BO  days 

1  hav./  a  liisr  J!!ter<:gtinK  book  to  ftnd  voU' — a  -Vwok  abaot 
-ires — it.  tfSls  all   about,   theni — haw   tUev  are   r.;r>fiir<-d    bv   the 
lifiv^'ooil   method — eA-r>1;>,i3as   ths's   buslnt'ss — frSve-s  insid-a   flerares 
ami   ■»«'«tit.     Gives   actual   proaf   cf  Bnc<^(m,     '.Vhat    these   mfvi 
have    done    x&u    cats    do.      S2500    to    $4000    *«-,«»_ 
a   v-<>ar  i0  oort^ervadve.     On<:  machine   wia    jf  ""■'''■••«a«iB«i«»B 
cive   voa    a   .start.     Atl   vou   <lo   ts  onea    a     #    ML.  ilt^vwowl,  Fri-s. 
shcp.   put  out  a  Haywood  s.Hni,   and  auto  A    n,itti!!,vrtTirft  7rf.nin«An»n« 

a.    hiCf   oTitKsrtunity    awauma:    \ou.  JT iti."   V     ■«■  i     a 

«r  send  a  tK>stf  ardor  icft<»r.         j^^r,  _*««»a"'W««^.  ino. 

KAYWQOD  TIRE  &  EQUIPMEHT  CO.  jT^^^'u^^:^  •f^^S 

NL  H.xlViOOD.  Pws-  ^    ^^xtwnal    Tire    Ite!>air    &<;moe    a^d' 

64*  Csj>Uol  Aw.,  Indiaaayoiig,  ind.  ^    det«ii3  of  j'our  PiUSB  »ej!ool  ei  tire 

r'^j-sairiuj?. 
Xa:u«. ..,.,,.. ' 

..Adilr*?,* 
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vltamine       ukulele  tank 

Freudian      escadrllle      lorry 
Rotarian       fourth  arm  Taube 
Bolshevik!    soviet  Boche 

camouflage  brisance 

and  hundreds  of  others  ara  defined 
and  pronounced   in 

Webster^s 
New  International 

DICTIONARY 

**The Supreme  Authority** 

400,000  Vocabulary    Terms 
30,000  Geographical   Subjects 
12,000  Biographical  Entries 
6,000   Illustrations  and 
2,700  Pages 
Thousands  of  Other  References. 
The     Only     dictionary     with     the     new 
divided    page,    characterized    "A   Stroke 
of    Genius."    Type    matter    is   eq'.iivalent 
to  that  of  a  fifteen-volume  encyclopedia. 


If  YOU  seek  Efficiency 

and  Advancement 

Why  not  let  the 

NE  W  INTERNA  TIONAL 

Serve  you? 

Ave  you  still  uncertain,  and  do  you  have 
a  feeling  of  embarrassment  when  called 
upon  to  use  these  new  words,  and  to  iDro- 
nounce  them  ?  Why  not  overcome  this 
lack  of  information  and  class  j'^ourself 
with  those  who  know;  those  who  win 
success  in  all  lines  of  activity? 


Hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  women 
constantly  use  the  New  International  as  a  nec- 
essary tool  in  their  work,  as  a  stepping-stone  to  _ 

promotion  and  larger  usefulness,  as  a  court  of  Reg,  Edition.     mdia-Paper  Edition 
last  appeal.     We  all  value  insurance.    Why  not 
insure  against  loss  caused  by  errors  in  your  use 
of  English? 

Write  for  Soecimen  Vaees,  |llusiratSons«  etc. 
Fre«  Pocket  ilaips  if  you  mention  the  World  Almanac. 

CI.  &  C.  MERRlAM  CO.,  SDrfngfleld.  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Gentlemen:    .Send   specimen    of 
Regular  and  India  papers,  Illus. 
terma,    etc.,    with    FREE    maps 
W.  A, 

Name 

Address 


Champion  Mop  of  the  World 


"The  Swab  Comes  Off  With  a  PuU" 

This    mop    gives    almost    unbelievable    results.      It    makes    your    floors 
RIVAL     YOUR     PIANO     in     brightness     an.l     cleanliness.       Try     it 

"Seeing    is    believing."      Sold    on    approval. 
$1.75  Complete  ($2.00  in  Canada) 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  COMPANY, 

350    Ellicott   St.,  Buffalo,    N.   Y. 


f   In  Your  Auto  Radiator 
»  or    Cooling   System 

Permanently,  in  5  to  10  Minutes,  with 


THAT 


^\    Liquid    Compound    Guaranteed    Satisfactory.      Try    it. 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  CO.,  350  Eliicott  Si.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

No  More  Punctures— 

in  Bicycle  Tires  if  you  treat  them  with 

NEVERLEAK  TIRE  FLUID 

30c  tube  will  DOUBLE  THE  LIFE  OF  A  TIRE! 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  CO.,  350  Ellicott  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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The  Free  Booklet  Is  for  Adults 
Only— It  Will  Not  Be   Sent  to 
Cluldren. 


Your  use  of  F.nftlijjh  proclaims  you  to  the  worlrl.  What  you  say  tells  what 
you  are.  Yous'  language  largely  determines  your  place  among  successful 
men.  The  s^ieater  your  vocabulary  the  greater  your  jiower  of  expression 
and  influence  upon  your  fellow  men. 

Commence  now — let  Grenville  Kleiser  teach  you  through  his  Mail  Course 
in  Practical  English,  how  to 


Enlarge  Youir  Stock  of  Words- 
Use    the    Right    Word   in    tS&   Right 

Place — 
Write     Tactful,      Forceful     Letters, 
Advertisements,       Stories,       Ser- 
mons,  etc. — 


Become  an  Engaging  Conversation- 
alist— 
Enter    Good    Society — 

Be  a  Man  of  Culture,  Power, 
and  Influence  in  Your  Com- 
munity. 


It  will  take  only  some  of  your  spare  moments  at  home;  no  repellent  grammar 
study;  each  le.^-son  as  clear  as  daylight;  and  inspiring  to  the  highest  degree. 
The  average  man  of  to-day  can  add  largely  to  his  efficiency,  influence,  and  in- 
come if  he  will  give  a  few  minutes  each  day  to  Grenville  Kieiser's  fascinating 
Mail  'Course  in  Practical  English.    Many  thousands  have  done  so. 


BOOTH  TARKINGTON 

Di«llnflul«hed  Novolist  and  Short-Story  Writer, 
Author  of  "Monsieur  Beaucaire,"  "Seventeen," 
etc.; 

"Your  course  is  .ilniOAt  painfully  ueedea  by 
many  professional  writers  and  speakers.  A  stu- 
dent who  intellieently  foUowa  your  course  wiU 
know  wliat  he  is  talking  about  when  he  talks 
or  when  he  writes.  Iiis  audience  will  certainly 
luiow,  because  he  will  tails  well,  no  matter  what 
his    subject," 


'*How  to  Become  a 
'Master  of  English." 


This  Booldet  is  .absolutely  free.  It  teems  with  in- 
formation on  EiiBlisli.  and  Mr.  Kieiser's  new, 
common-sense  mcthud  of  teaching  it.  You  will 
find  it  of  great  interest  and  value.  Send  the 
coupon  and  get  it  free.    Mo  agent  wiU  call  upon  you. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

Puhllshers  of  tha  Famous   "New  Standard 

Dictionary." 

854-360  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 


JOHN  BURROUGHS 

Famous   Naturalist  and   Writer: 

"I  see  valuable  and  helpful  hints  in  these 
lessons.  Any  young  man  or  woman  who  has 
v.n  undeveloped  literary  talent  oueht  to  profit 
greatly  by   this  course." 


FUNK  Si  WAGNAI.LS  COMPANY, 

Dept.  419,  New  York  City. 
Gentlemen:— Send  me  free  of  charge  by  mail, 
'How  to  Become  a  Master  of  English,"  to- 
gether with  full  particulars  of  the  Grenville 
Kleiser  Course  m  Practical  English  and  Men- 
tal   Efficiency. 


Name 


Local  Address 

Street    and   No.    or   U.  JP.  JD. 
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Post   Office 
D.ite 


State 


I 

I 
I 


I\VII,L  •scud  YOU  oil  ten  days*  free  trial  a  lii<i!i-ijTadt;  No.  4> 
visible  writing-  Undci-wood.  with  IJack  Sjjacii-  and  Tabu- 
lator, Steuoil  Attac'bTuent,  'I'wo  Color  Ril)l>o!i,  Waterproof 
Cover,  and  Special  Touch  Ty])ewritini4-  liislruotion  Hook,  that 
will  teach  you  to  operate  this  siniple  Underwood  in  one  day. 
I  will  send  you  an  I'mlerv/ood  <rebuiU)  for  mud) 'less  i.liau  uianufac- 
turer's  price  and  guarantee  to  deliver  the  machine  to  you  in  perfect  con- 
dition. Vou  don't  even  have  to  buy  tin-  machine  at  the  time  you  get  it. 
You  can  try  it  for  ten  days  free,  and  then,  if  you  arc  not  entirely  satis- 
fied in  <'very   way    -send   it  bacic    it  my  expense. 

My  Five  Year  Guarantee 

I     personally     stand 
back    of    every    ma- 
<;liiiie    t  \i  a  t 
.i;-oeH    tln-outrli 
rny     )"  a  c  tory 
with    a    writ- 
ten   five-year 
guarantee     of 
«orvice.'250,000 
cust  o  m  c  r  .s 
confirm     m  y 
reliab  i  f  i  t  y. 
That      means 
J    guarant  ee 
ibfc  machine  I 
put  into  your 
hands    to 
give     you 
five     full 
ybars    o  f 
service. 

Write 
ToDay 

IsluiI    name    and    iuliiif&>    ou    postcard    or 
sigu  coupon.    Ask  ahoui  Offer  No.   9'J. 

TYPEWRITER  EMPORIUM 
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I  AM  the  largest  typewriter  re-builder 
in  the  world.    I  handle  only  Under- 
woods, obtaining  all  machines  and 
new  parts   direct   from   the   Underwood 
Company.     Don't   confuse   me  with   a 
second-hand  dealer.   I  put  each  machine 
through  a  process   that   I    have   spent 
twenty-five  years  perfecting.    I  have  the 
endorsement  of  over  250,000  customers. 
You   may   safely  place    absolute    confi- 
dence in  my  statements. 

I  Double  the  Life  of  an  Underwood 

Each  machine  Is  taken  apart,  re-built  from  top  to 

bottom.  Frame  is  re-enaraeled,  bright  parts  re-nickeled.  All  parts  unfit 
for  further  service  are  discarded  and  replaced  by  brand  new  parts,  pur- 
chased from  the  Underwood  Company.  Each  machine  is  equipped  with 
new  type,  new  platen,  new  ribbon  vibrator,  front  scale,  feed  rolls,  rib- 
bon, space  bar,  key  rings,  key  glasses,  rubber  feet,  etc.  Expert  me- 
chanics re-adjust  and  re-align  each  machine.  It  will  stand  any  im- 
chanical  typewriter  test. 


A.  new  plan— our  agency  plan.    You  are  not  asked  to  do  any  can- 
vassing or  soliciting  for  orders.     You  simply  co-operate  with  us,  be 
coming  part  of  our  nation-wide  organization.     You   can  easily  get 
your  Underwood  free  in  this  way.     Think  what  a  help,  what  a 
convenience  a  typewriter  would  be.     Use  it  for  business,  type 
manuscripts,    stories,    scenarios,    for    yourself    and    others.    ^ 
Editors  demand  typewritten  copy.     Make  big  money  doing    -O^ 


Vv'ork  for   others.     You  can  earn   twice   the   cost  of   the   ^ 
machine  in  a  month.     Let  me  tell  you  how  hundreds  ^'^ 
have  earned  an  Underwood.  - " 


Send  me  your  name  and  address  on  coupon  today,   ^ 

or  write  postcard  and  learn  about  Offer  No.  99.    J!j^j^    ^  ^°  '^\ 


E.  W.  S.  SHiPMAN,  President 


/a 


.S-.o^^"^ 


Established  Quarter  of  a  Centurjv 

■    99  Shipman  Building, 
Montrose  &  Ravenswood  Aves., ' 


^ 


^-'   / 


'"% 


tMTtH 

I         Jon  -f'>  '  "  jpl,  on  """^ 


^e  One  of  the  Highest 
Paid  Men  in  the  World 

Write  for  Free  Book 


By  sending  for  this  Free  Book 
more  than  40,000  men  have  be'^un  to 
learn  the  secret  of  making  more 
money.  Some  of  them  have  increased 
their  incomes  as  much  as  1,000%. 
Thousands  date  their  success  in  Hfe 
from  the  day  they  wrote  for  it — 
among'  them  men  like  Clarence 
Saunders,  President  of  the  Piggly 
Wiggly  Stores  Corporation,  and 
T.  E.  Murray,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer of  the  Rochester  Tank  & 
Boiler  Company. 

The  hook  contains  full  detafils  oif  a 
plan  by  which  at  home — in  your 
spare  time — you  may  obtain  a  special 
training  which  will  develop  your  rea- 
soning power,  give  you  a  vast  com- 


Send  "The  Law-Trained  Man,"  118-page  book 
—FREE. 


Name 


Business 
Position 

Business 
Address 


State. 


CIty..;i.. , 

Check  witli  X 

Law  for  Business  T  ]    Admission  to  Bar  [  1 

Blackstone  Institute 

Dept.93Q1,    608  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  III. 
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mand  of  practical  business  knowl- 
edge, and  may  be  the  means  of 
your  entering  the  ranks  of  the 
HIGHEST  PAID  MEN  IN  THE 
WORLD. 

The  highest  paid  ■positions  are  be- 
ing filled  by  men  who  have  added 
law  to  'their  business  knowledge. 
Recant  Income  Tax  returns  show 
that  law- trained  men  earn  the 
largest  salaries.  One  nqted  finan- 
cier predicts  "that  in  ten  years  every 
business  executive  in  the  country 
will  be  required  to  know  law. 

A  simple,  easy  plan  by  which  yovi 
may  learn  the  principles  of  law  has 
been  wOrked  out  in  the  Modern 
American  Law  Course  and  Service 
of  the  Blackstone  Ins-tttute  by  80 
leading  experts,  including  ex-presi- 
dent Taft,  J.  Herbert  Quio'.c  of 
the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bureau 
and  Henry  P.  Wiilliis,  Seoretary  of 
the  Federal  Resei-ve  Board. 

Write  To-Day 

The  free  book  sliown  lu  tlie  illustration  above  wUI 
startle  you  witli  Us  facts  about  the  place  of  law 
in  dally  business  life— facts  which  the  average 
man  does  not  know.  Himdrcds  of  men  say  that 
this  book  opened  up  a  new  world  to  them.  Send 
for  your  copy  to-day.  There  is  no  obligation. 
Blackstone  Institute,  Dept.  9301,  608  S.  Dear- 
born St.,  Chicago,  111, 


"Reo"  Metal 
Cluster  Shinsles 


We  3611  direct  to  yoa  and  sava 
you  all  middlemen's  pro6ta.  We 
ship  everything— rooting.  Biding, 
ceiling,  wall  boards,  etc.— freight 
prepaid.  We  cannot  quote  you 
our  low  factory  prices  here,  but 
send  for  our  Big   Roofing  Book 


Brick  Siding 


and  Bee  for  yourself  that  our 
pricea  are  lowest  ever  quoted. 

"Reo"  Bimetal  Sh'ens'.es 

costless,  yst  outlast  three  ordin- 
ary roofs.  Need  no  painting  or 
repairs.  Rot—lire—weather—ruat- 
proof.  Insurance  cost  is  less- 
guaranteed  against  lightning. 

Edwards  ExcBusSve 
Tlghteote  Process 

makes  Edwards  Metal  shingles. 
Metal  Spanish  Tile,  Reo  Cluster 
Shingles,  Grip- Lock  Roofing  and 
other  Roofings,  Ceiling,  Siding, 
etc.,  absolutely  rust-proof.  Not 
a  pin  point  of  space  exposed  to 
weather, 

Oosr  Patent 
Interlocking  Device 

prevents  warping,  buckling  or 
breaking.  Protects  nail  holes- 
nails  are  driven  through  under 
layer;  not  exposed  to  weather. 
No  special  tools  required.  Easy 
talay. 

TheGalvanlzlngTest 

Take  any  other  galvanized  steel 
—bend  it  bad;  and  forth,  hammer 
it  down.  Great  scales  of  galvan- 
izing will  flake  off.  Apply  this 
test  to  EMwards  Metal  Roofing— 
you'll  find  no  flaking.  Edwards 
products  are  superior— yet  sell 
for  less  than  other  materiaU. 


Special  Sargains  in 
Garages 


The  money  you  pay  in  a  few  months  for  garage 
rent  buys  an  Edwards'  Metal  Garage.    Gives  you 
every  convenience— no  phoning  or  waiting  for  your 
car.    Gives  you  every  protection— againot  care- 
less handling;,  mars,    scratches— against  fire, 
lightning,  thieves,  etc. 

VI T. ,  J  for  Catalog  showing  all  sizes, 
all  styles— "Steelcote."  "All 
Steel"   or   "Stucco-Sbeel," 
Plain  Rock  Faced,  Brick  or 

Stone,  or  Weatherboard  Sid»  ■■»  ^  »  w  -«  -ro'-- 
ing.  Metal  Spanish  Tile  or  IIIQWPVfl^Ev^^l 
Metal  Shingle  Roof .  UKI' I II I'l Vf-^'.m t! 

Edwaxda'  Portable  Garaae*  uRlWSCaf^^f^  ^ 
p»y  for  themoclveo  in  a  tew  III  ilTlllllT'jl tllmiwl v 
month*.  After  that  eaves  cnouch  UMKudoiiL^/&:^KRl  \i 
to  pay  upkf^ep  of  car.  Find  oat.  H^MPMaBl^HriJwawSti  \i 
Write  for  Cstalos. 


IftRGMNiOOKMIi 


Q^mnlae  FtSFT  Send  coupon  for  World's  Great- 
OdIlipiCa   inLt  est  Roofing  Book  and  Free  Sam- 

files.  Book  will  convince  you  that  we  can  save  you  a 
ot  of  money  on  any  kind  of  roof  you  need,  also  on  ceil- 
ing, siding,  wallboard,  etc.  Fill  out  coupon  and  mail 
today.    Ask  for  Book  No.  96. 

The  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company 

45-95  Pike  Street,     Cincinnati.  Oiiio 


The  Edwards  Manufacturlns  Co., 

4S-9S  Pike  Street,     Cincinnati,  ChiO 
largest  Makers  of  Sheet  Metal 
Prodttcts  In  the  World. 
Please  send  me  PRE3  Samples,   Freight  paid 
Prices  and  World's  Greavo«t  Roofing  Book  No.  fo. 


Name. 


I    Address , 
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lig  Reductions  in  Price 
for  Limited   Time   Only 

The  ^reat  book  offers  on  the  opposite  page 
open  the  way  for  any  ambitious  man  to  break 
into  the  big-pay  class  by  studying  at  home  in 
his  spare  time.     Each  set  is  a  sensational  bargain. 

These  complete,  practical  Home  Study  Books  cover  eleven  leading 
professions  and  trades — one  of  which  is  right  in  line  v/ith  your  talents. 

Don't  fail  to  grasp  this  great  opportunity  for  self-improvement.  The 
teclmically  trained  man  is  the  man  of  the. hour.  Every  industry  is  bidding 
for  his  services. 

Get  started  quickly,  while  books  can  be  purchased  at  a  bargain  price 
on  very  easy  terms.  Trained  men  are  drawing  record-breaking  salaries 
hese   days — why   don't  you  "get   in   the   game?" 


a$er  Job  I 


FREE! 

With  CTery  set  is  IncliKled 
— F  REE  —  a  ConsuUine 
Membership  which  erives 
you  the  twlviJese  of  snb- 
inittinc:  your  perplexing: 
problems  to  a  corps  of  ex. 
perts  for  an  entire  ycur. 
This  CoDsiiltinsr  3Ieml)er- 
shio  regularly  sells  for 
612.00. 


Here's  your  chance  to  get — at  a  bargain 
price — a  set  of  pay-raising  books  that  will  fit 
you  for  a  bigger,  better  job.  Yes,  and  you 
may  pay  the  bargain  price  at  the  rate  of  only 
75  cents  a  week.  This  is  a  special  offer.  Act 
on  it  at  once!  The  rising  cost  of  paper  and 
binding  materials  won't  permit  us  to  continue 
it    indefinitely. 

No  matter  what  your  occupation,  one  of  the 
sets  listed  below  is  bound  to  suit  your  needs. 
They  are  written  in  easily -xmderstood  language  by  recognized  authorities,  and 
contain  thousands  of  photographs,  fuH-page  plates,  diagrams,  etc.,  that  mako 
diflficult  (points  a/S  simple  'as  A-B-C.  Handisomely  and  durably  bound  in  hal£ 
anorocco  or  flexible  'bindings  'and  stamped  in  igold. 

Shipped  for  7  Days'  Free  Trial 

We'll  gladly  send  any  set  of  books  to  you  for  sever^  days'  free  examination, 
shipping  charges  fully  prepaid.  Ex'amine  them  carefully — use  them  at  your  worlc 
for  an  entire  weeTc.  If,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  you  feel  they  aren't  worth  many 
times  what  we  ask,  send  them  back  to  us.  If  you  keep  them,  pay  the  specially- 
reduced  prices  on  the  easy  terms  explained  below. 

Practical  Home  Study  Books 

Carpentry  and  Contracting,  5  volumes,  2138 

pages,   10T)0   pictures.     Was  S37.50 Now  $24.80 

Civtl    Engineering,    9    vilumes.    3900    pages, 

SOOO    piclures.      Was    $67.50 Now    39.80 

Flro   Prevention  and    Insurance,   4   volumes, 

1500    pages,     COO    pictures.     Was    $30.00 


Now     19.80 

Elecfrfcal  Engineering,  S  volumes.  3000 
pages,    2600    pictures.      Was    $G0.00..Now     34.80 

Automobile  Engiiieonng,  6  volumes,  2600 
pages,    2O00   pictures.     Was   $45.00. ..  .Now    29.80 

Machine  Shop  Practice,  G  volumes,  2300 
pages,   25.00  pictures.     Was  $4-5.00. ..  .Now    29.80 


Steam  and  Gas  Engineering,  7  volumes,  3300 
pages,    2500   picturns.      Was   $52.50 Noiv  $29.80 

Law  and  Practice,  {with  reading  course).  13 
volumes,  COOO  pages,  illustrated.  Was 
$90.00    Now    49.80 

Telephony  and  Telegraphy,  4  volumes,  1728 
pages,    2f00   pictures.     Was   $30.00. ..  .Now     19.80 

Sanitation,    Heating,    Ventilating,   4  volumes, 

1454  pagt«,   1400  lectures.     Was  $30.00. Now     18.80 
Accountancy    and    Buslni^ss    Management,    7 
voluiiits,    2700    pases,    1000    pictures*      Was 
$52.50    Now    29.80 

Drawing,   4   v  lumes,    1578   pages,   1000  pic- 
tures,   blueprints,    &c.      Was    $30. 00.. Now     19.80 


Only  75c  a  Week 

■Not  only  can  you  buy  t'hese  books  at  a 
rock-bottom  crice.  but  ^ve  offer  thern 
to  you  on  the  easiest  of  monthly  riayments. 
If,  after  seven  clays'  examination,  you  de- 
cide to  keen  the  set  you  have  selected. 
simply  send  us  $2.80  and  then  S3  a  month 
until  the  present  low  price  has  been  paid. 
Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  more  Kenerous 
offer? 

Don't  wait.  This  means  money  in  youv 
Docket  if  you  act  nov\'.  Remember,  you 
take  no  chances  whatever — It  costs  noth- 
ing to  insoeet  and  vou  are  not  oblisred  to 
keep  the  books  if  you  do  not  care  to  buy. 
"this  offer  is  ooen  to  every  man  livlnK 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada.  Mall  the  coupon  now- — before 
you  turn  the  naere! 

AMERICAN    TECHNIC^Ii    SOCIETY 
Depf.  X-SIO  Chicago,   U    $.  A 

2.9 


;SR£iIll»KQWWWW^^ 


AJMERICAN     TECHNlC.^iL      SOCIETV, 
Dept    X-810,   Chicago,    U.  S    A 


Please  send  ime  set  of. 


for  7  DAYS'  exanuuation,  shipping  charge* 
collect.  I  vrill  examine  the  bool^s  thoroughly, 
e.nd,  if  satisfied,  will  send  $2.8'o  vi'lthlu  7  days 
and  $3  each  month  until  I  have  paid  the  spe- 
cial (price   of If  I  decide   not 

to  keep  the  books  I  will  return  them  at  your 
expense  within  7  da.vs.  Title  not ■-•|ip''pa89  t> 
me  until  the  set  is  fully  paid  for. 


Name . 


Address. . . 
Reference. 


usiness  Books 
That  Really  Solve 
Business  Problems 


Here  is  a  group  of  business  publications  designed  to  help  you  in 
your  work,  The^^  are  keen-edged  tools  to  be  used  by  you  in  thie  building 
up  of  your  business  or  as  an  aid  in  imjiroving  your  present  position. . 
These  books  can  all  be  secured  from  your  dealer  or  from  us.  We 
prefer  that  you  try  your  book  dealer  first;  lie  is  in  your  community 
to  serve  you  and  deserves  your  support. 


BUSINESS    LETTER     WRITING, 

by  x\lexander  M,  Candee,  Advertis- 
ing Manager,  National  Enameling 
and  Stamping  Co.  Here  Mr.  Candee 
draws  upon  the  wealtli  of  his  ex- 
perience and  shows  you  how  to 
THINK  a  good  letter  rather  than 
merely  COPY  it.     Price  $4.00. 

MATHEMATICS  FOR  THE  AC- 
COUNTANT, by  Eugene  R.  Vinal, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Accounting  at 
Northeastern  College,  Boston.  Here 
the"  intricacies  of  this  seemingly 
difficult  subject  are  made  surpris- 
ingly simple.  Price  of  book  with 
supplementary  tables,  $3.00. 

PERSONAL  SELLING,  by  Wesley 
A.  Stanger,  Sales  Manager,  Tliomas 
A.  Edison  "Ediphone,"  New  York. 
A  set  of  twelve  little  books,  each 
dealing  with  a  specific  iJroblem  in 
Mr.  Stanger's  own  interesting  style. 
The  author  will  put  ginger  and  plan 
into  the  work  of  any  salesman. 

ACCOUNTING:  Theory  and  Prac 
tice,  by  G.  E.  Bennett,  C.  P.  A., 
head  of  Accounting  Department  of 
Syracuse  University.     The  result  of 


the  author's  experience  as  a  prac- 
tical accountant,  editor,  and  in- 
structor. Treats  the  subject  so  logi- 
cally as  to  simplify  the  most  diffi- 
cult details.  Ready  in  October. 
$4.00 

YOUR  JOB— How  to  Choose  a  Job; 
How  to  Get  a  Job;  How  to  Hold  a 
Job,  by  Harold  Whitehead,  heacT  of 
Vocational  Department,  College  of 
Business  Administration  of  Boston 
University.  The  author  has  directed 
hundreds  of  young  people  to  suc- 
cessful careers.  This  is  a  definite 
HOW  book.  It  does  not  deal  with 
theories  but  with  definite  plans 
which  the  author's  experience  showis 
him  will  work.     Price  $3.00. 

ACCOUNTING  for  CONTRAC- 
TORS, by  H.  D.  Grant,  for  years  as- 
sociated with  some  of  the  leading 
accountants  and  contractors  of  New 
York  as  an  expert  in  the  installation 
of  systems  in  this  field.  The  work 
has  been  endorsed  by  Mr.  Grant's 
associates,  who  are  in  a  position  to 
vouch  for  his  ideas.     Price  $6.00. 


BIDDLE     BUSINESS    PUBLICATIONS,   Inc. 


19  WEST  ;44TH  STREET 
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NEW  YORK,  N.  Y, 


Tbe  arerage   mind  re- 
sembles   a    scrap    pU;.-. 


Makes 

Your  Mind 

a  File— 

NOT 

A  Pile 


The  Dlcksnn  Tralncfl 

mind   Is  88   well   ordered 

as  a  cross-indexed  file. 


Perfect  Your 

Memory  and 

Command  What 

Salary  You  Will 


Fill  out  and  mall  coupon  or  postal 
for  stilt. lui-mg  from  students  who 
Jiau  poor  nunifirisg  and  dcTelopert 
them  to  Derfectlon — and  men  wltU 
(i(«(id  nuinnrits,  who  made  them  bet- 
l-r.  Give  nie  10  niiuutea  daily.-  and 
1  will  m.iktf  your  mind  a  classified 
Index  from  which  .\nu  can  instantlv 
Rlect   fac'^,    figures,    names,   faces. 


IS    your     nmul     a     scrap    pile — filled     t' ."s  ^^^-     TliorousWy  trains  the   memory.     De- 
r. ,    -  I    4.        <r  .    j„       J     ir„„4.„o      liClopa     concentration— orercomes     self-consolousness. 

With     a     lot     of     lininaexeo     tacts.-'     habUfnlaes!*— mables    vou    10    addrtsi    an    audience 
When   you    want   to    remember   a    "'t^"iB"»'iy  "'ttoui  notes. 
name,  place  or  date,  must  you  grope  Dickson  Memory  Training 

in    vain    to    locate    tlie    information?  Has   Helped   Thousands 

Summoned  to  give  facts  and 
figures— does  your  mind  be- 
come a  blank?  When  called 
upon  to  speak — do  you  seek 
wildly  to  collect  your  thoughts 
—utter   a   few   commonplace 

remarks   —   and 
fsit  down — humil- 
iated?    Witlwut 
Memory,  all  Vie 
'''•  knoioledge  in  the 
world     hecomes 
icorthless.  "Sfop 
If  or  g  citing" 
Intakes  your  mind 
a  file — not  a  pile. 
I      Can     Make 
Your     Mind     as 
Systematic      and 

PROF.  HENRY  DICKSON.  Forcet-Proof    as 
foremost  authority  on  Mem-            %      j        i    j 
cry  Tralnin){  and   I'rlndpal   a        Card       Index 
Dickson  Memory   School,     pile master     of 

\ts  ramifications — instead  of  a  victim  of 

its  disordered  details.      My    course    of 

Memory  Training  perfected  by  20  years 

experience, 

I  8    recog- 

ti'w^^i    a  s 

fiw    most 

thorough, 

practical, 

Bbnpio  s  t 

Bj"  8  t  e  m 


Special  Offer  oa 

"How  to  Soenlt 

in    Public" 

This  da  \\xxe,  handsome- 
ly illustrated.  J3  book 
free  to  everyone  who  en- 
rolls. Will  train  you  to 
think  on  your  feet — ex- 
prebs  yourself  clearly, 
convincingly,  whether 

talking   to  ong  p-;r-ou   cr 
a    thousand. 

Get  My  Book  on 
"How  to  Remember" 

Si-nd  your  name  and 
address  on  coupon  or 
postal.  1  will  also  send 
y  U  a  free  copy  of  my 
unlqu-<  topyrightctJ  Mem. 
ory    Test. 


PROP.    HEMtV  DICKSON',    Prlncli)al, 
Dickson    School    of    Memory, 
1041    Chicago  Ave.,    Dept.  620,   Evantton.    III. 

Send  me  your  Free  Book.  "ITow  to  Rcm?mber,'' 
Bis  >  particulars  how  to  obtain  a  free  copy  of 
Dick8oii"8  "How  to  Spi  ak  In  Public," .  also 
Memory     Test     free. 


Name 


Street 


Stott^  Gciodi^^^ 


Electrical  Engineers  Make  Big  Money 
*^Roll  up  your  sleeves'' — become  an 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 

You  can  qualify  in  a  very  short  time 

^i^d'^  There  has  nevei*  be*:n  a  ume  when  the  electrically  trained  man 
couldn't  get  a  real  man's  sized  job  at  a  bis  salary.  There  have 
always  been  more  such  jobs  than  there  were  ttaen  to  fill  them. 
Today  the  demand  is  greater  than  ever.  Tlifr  wonderfiU  possibili- 
ties of  electricity  are  not  hjlf  n-alijed  Nt:w  U5««  for  electrical 
energy  aie  heinji  discovered  every  day. 

Civilization  Depends  on  Oectricity 

The  professioB  needs  mere  good  Qtit 


It  viyt  to  tnun  right 
•~i»  LOow  the  teach- 
in;  oi  mea  who  kaow 
froa  pradicAl  expericecc. 


The  ir.an  who  knows  the  faodamenials^  aad  knows  thatTve  knows 
tiiem,  gets  the  best  positions.  It  iatbe  traijied  man  who  gets  ahead. 
He  works  with  confidtnce.  knows  exactly  "/bat  to  do— when  and 

iiow  to  <i(>  if.  Thfrp  «t>  na  reason  why  yoo  can't 
ina~ter  this  lu--i  a' ive.in'erestir.isproftssien  quickly. 
Ih«  ij>4tTM';li<?n  wc  give  you  n'.ikcK  nustcrv  «»?y 

Turn  your  idle  hours  into  a 
profession  to  be  proud  of 

Surviv  you  tiav«  an  hnut  or  two  a  day  th»t  briiii; 
you  in  oo;!unK  — time  that  you  \4fastj'.  This  tiiij«  is 
woilh  money  if  you  oe  it  riiiht.  You'll  find  our 
mstructiwr  interestinp  and  eas>  to  understand. 

Where  Tccbaical  terms  are  used 
they  are  explained  and  simplified 

Nnw  is  t!.e  time  to  start --don't  wait  tinfJ  a  tr.nre 
convenient  seas.n.  The  sooner  you  start  trainini; 
the  OLiii^ker  you  11  be  tl.iisscd  as  .1  regular  Electric:'! 
E.-..<Jnfrr  wi(h  a  Liijj  j  'b  and  big  pay.  Send  ii'> 
monev  — i;sc  the  coupon  below  —  pet  our  latest  bul- 
letin on  this  ciiurse  — tjieu  decide    ^^„. 

AmericaB  School  of  CMrespondence 

Drczel  Are^se  $»i  S8tb  Strt«i,  dictfo,  U.  S.  A- 

WE  HAVE  TRAINED  THOUSANDS  OF  OTHEfi3-WHY  NOT 
YOU?    START  NOW- MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE.  Ot^te!  !»o Chicago.  U.S.A. 
1  went  ivb  checked  — tell  mo  how  t«  «r«l  It. 

Lawyer 15,000  to  tl5.«<!» 

Mechanical  Knsrjr.i^er i.OOO  to    10,001) 

Shop  SutK Tin; jn.ltriit 3,000  <o 


What  This  Man 
Has  Done 

You  Can  Do! 

Poeatelto.  Idaho. 
04fatJ9cnen:  1  bave  notit- 
it\y  iMtt  |:'rcii'«e  for  four  i:i. 
fla".,c*,:c^i  roU'r;4«3.  .  .  I  am 
Cvi*  ciAncjf€f  ol  an  aulr- 
mu']'-  i^lepbone  company 
IE  u'j;j  city.  My  tuccfi-d  1 
attribute  Entirely  to  rriy 
I'MiJot  r  i  Cii  1  fcnyineerinj: 
(>>jrB«  with  yoo,  and  take 
Ajs  cpportanity  of  thanti- 
IttK  7->'J.  Y.>xjrs  truly. 
E   L.  fARVIELL. 


..  ArchilMt _ »,ocoto»i6.n«e 

.,  Buildinit  Contractor 5,000  to    lo.OOO 

...Automobile  Engineer 4.000  to    10,000 

...Automobile  Repairman 2,600  to     4,000 

...Civil  Epginoer...      6.000  to    16.000 

..Structural  Engineer..-  4,000  to    10. 0«) 

„.Bu9ineas  Manager 6.CU0  to    16,000 

..  Ccrtiflod  Public  Accoontont  7.000  to  15.000 
...Accountant  and  Audilor  2  60O  to  7,000 
.,.Draftem3n  and  Designer  .     2.500  to     4,000 

..Electrical  Enirineer  4.U00  to    10.000 

...CeoersJ  Iiklc»tioD In  one  year 


?.0iK> 

.  K.Tiiiloyme  It  Mirs^er 4.000  to   lO.iKO 

.Stoam  Engineer 2.000  to     4.o«» 

...Forcmana  Course 2.00O  to     4.00O 

...rtiotonljy  Writer  2.000  to    lO.lW 

..  .Sanitary  Engineer. Z.OOO  to     6,000 

,..Telepiionc  Eofc'inrer 2,600  to     6,0(0 

...Telegraph  Erigineer 2.600  to     6.uli» 

..  HIlIi  .School  Cra'Jaate In  two  yenra 

...Fire  Insurance  ei(>ert. S.iWO  to    lO.OOO 


Name.. Address., 
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The  Auto  Center  is  the 


MEN 
WANTED 


From  the  Factory 


JIcii    are    coming   from   all   over   the   world,    men   from 
every  walk  In  life,   to   learn  t!ie  automobile  and  tractor 
business    in    Detroit    because    they    get    a    training   here    that 
c.mnot  bo  had  anjwhere  else.     Slore   men  are  needed. 

Factories,  garages,  sernce  stations  and  I'epalr  shops  are  call- 
ing for  men  faster  than  we  can  supply  them,  and  in  addition 
to  this  jou  can 

START  A  GARAGE  OF  YOUR  OWN. 

Very  lilttls  capital  is  required  to  start  a  garage  or  a  re- 
pair shop.  There  are  thousands  of  openings  in  gcod  territory 
awaiting  you,  but  you  must  know  your  business.  In  addition 
to  regular  course,  the  AI.  .S.  A.  S.  teaches  you  to  repair 
and  sell  new  and  used  cars,  how  to  Judge  used  car  values, 
gives  you  pointers  on  garage  management,  equipment  nec- 
essary, etc.  You  become  a  life  member  of  the  school  and 
our  Graduates'  Service  Department  is  ever  ready  to  render  any 
assistance  possible.  You  may  return  years  later  aud  "bruBh 
up"  on  noiv  eaulpnient  free  of  charge. 


P-: 


From  the  Office 
Frorhth«B.R.   /// 
FronnthoMino      wi 


M- 


FACTORY 
POSITIONS  OPEN 

In  addition  to  the  imlimited  oppor- 
tunities in  service  work  there  are 
many  splendid  positions  open  in  the 
factories,  where  they  are  turning  cut^ 
three  million  autos,  trucks  and  tractors 
each  year.  Production  Is  seriously  handi- 
capped for  lack  of  trained  men.  Yotl  can 
go  right  from  oiu'  school  iirto  a  responsible 
factory  position  at  big  pay. 

DETROIT 


DBITROXT 

niHUIITOrTHEAtflUtMiniY 
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•eettUDY 

FACTOmCf 


Froim  the  Woods 


Srore  than.  180  of  the  leading  automobile  and  accessorjr  factories  are 
located  in  Detroit.  94%  of  all  automobiles  are  manufactured  within  a 
ladlus  of  100  miles  around  Detroit,  and  71%  are  made  riglit  in  this 
city.  The  greatest  automotive  experts  in  the  vrorld  are  In  Detroit  and 
they  helped  outline  our  courses  for  you. 

Big     Auto     Manufacturers  m 
Endorse  Our  School 

They  assisted  In  outlining  our  Course  and 
give    our   students    and   graduates    tiie    fuU- 
.      est  co-operation  possible.     They  have  placed 
''    their   machines   in   our   school   for   students' 
instruction.     They  are  constantly  calling  on 
us    for    graduates    because    they    know    the 
type  of  men  we  turn  out. 


From -the  Army 
From  th«  Navy" 

Michigan  State  Auto,  Schooju 

"  Endorsed  by  all  Leading  Maiiuiacturfrs  *' 


••  The  Detroit  Auto  School 


L-^^S.^^^^""^-  Detroit,  Mich..U.S.A, 
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IG 

ONEY 


10to12Weeksat 
ihe  M.S.A.S.puts, 
''     in  line      i 
/ortheBisj 


There   is   positively  no  limit   to   the   success   you   cari7<9 
make  in  the   automotive   indnsti-y.  after   ID    to   1-  wt  i_Ks 


at   the   M.    S.    A.    S.     H. 


Steckle  of  Corlay,  lU.,.  rose  il,'>nij}»  ^, '^fJ^  J,?  l^m 
s  wppk  W  F.  Harms  of  Eldnaao,  la,  laisea  irom 
llCO  a  day  to  si.OO  au  houi'  Oui'  free  catalogiio  gives 
dozens  of  such  cxaiiiules.  n.eyn        a   YEAR 

SALARIES    $1,500    to    $5,000     AND   MORE 

IFEfm  $5,000  to  $10,000  and^'more 

The  use  of  ten  nmilon  or  more  automobiles  trucks 
and  tractors  m  America,  and  the  proouction  of  three 
millioi  more  each  year  has  created  a  tremendous^  de- 
Sand  for  garages,  repair  shops  and  scrnce  stations. 
Previous  espeiience  is  not  necessary. 

WHAT   WE   TEACH. 

AUTOMOBILES    AND    TRACTORS— Very    tlioroURh    and 

""  ^     complete   trainine   is    given    ^ ,  , 

lu     starting,     liBhting,     is-    AiM 
nition,   wiring,    testing,  .re-    73P 
paring,    mcliuling  batteries,      S 
&c.  Our  euuipmcnt  and  m-     *^ 
struction   are   positively  the 
best    obtainable.     We    give 
actual  factory  experieuco  in 
assembling,  wiring,  electric^ 
al  testing,  m^tor  block  test- 
ing, bearing  scraping,  valve 
grinding,    road   testing,    &c. 
TIRE     REPAIRING— Com- 
plete trahilng  for  operating 
a   tire   repair   shop   or   for 
production   work  iu   a  tire 
_  factory. 

OXY-ACETYLENE     BRAZING,    WELDING     AND     CUT- 
TING — Complete   training   In    structural   and    repair   work. 
Students   learn    by    actually    doing    welding    and    brazing 
work    on    automobile    parts.      Eacfli    student     operates    a 
couipleto  indiridual  outfit,   such  as  he  will  use  when  he 
takea  a  job   or   opens   a   shop   of  his   o^\ti. 
LIGHTING     PLANTS    AND    TRACTORS    are    tborottghly 
taught  m  our  school 
and  ou  JI.   S,  A,   S. 
tractor    farm. 

*  **'-''-•  coupon  to- 
day for  big  124- 
page  illustrated  cat- 
alogue and  copy  of 
latest  "Auto  .School 
News. ' ' 


j\.<.i.ZELLER. 

Prlsidlm 


>, 


n<-a 


(HONEY    BACK    GUAR- 
ANTEE 

We  guarantee  to  qualify 
you  for  a  position  as 
chauffeur,  repair  man, 
demonstrator,  auto  elec- 
trician, garage  man,  au- 
tomobile dealer,  tractor 
mechanic  and  operator 
or  fana  lighting  expert, 
paying  from  $1,500  to 
$5,000  a  year,  or  refund 
your  money.  Many  of 
our  graduates  are  mak- 
ing twice  our  guarantee. 


Orivin|  Autos  and  Tractors 

*    RepairinJ  JCutos  in  Oarages 


Working  in  Auto  Factory 


'& 


.In  a  Service  Station 


\\    A  Business  of  Your  0» 


SEND  THIS  COUPON  tO-DAV> 


MICHIGAN   STATS  AUTO   frCMOOL 

12    Auto  Bulldinf.  687.69-01  We<Mli>*rtf  AM.« 
OCTROIT.  MIC^IOAM 

lJt<P»i{e  lllvatretcd  Catajoj.  "AutoSchool  Ne»tf"  4ru( 
IrUurmuLlun  »«  checked  t>«U>w, 

i)  Auto  anrf  Tr*«Hr  Cwrft4 
I  TIr*  Rftpelrlnf 
1  BruJna  att4  Wml^ins 
'Mark  *acl»  course  > on  arc  inU-reatwd  ift,> 
t>r,  btttvr  stilt,  yuu  can  expect  019  abuut 


Clly 


Michigan  State  Auto  School, 


-**  The  Detroit  Auto  School 


•*  Endoned  by  all  Leading  Manufacturers'* 


xt  Av.^0  B^aij.e  Detroit,  Mich.U.S.A. 
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Electric  Lantern 


Qlves  powerful  light.'  Furnished 
with  two  dry  batteries.  Light 
weight.  Very  handy  around  the 
home,  farm  or  camp.  ^M   FA 

PRICE  V^«WV 


Guaranteed 

Electric  Irons 


The  Iron  with  the  hotpoint,  cool 
handle  and  attached  stand.  Heat- 
ing element  guaranteed  for  ten 
years.  Highly  polished  nicl<el  fin. 
ish.  Furnished  complete  with  eight 
feet    cord    and    attachment    plug. 

3  lb.  Iron,  $7.25 

5  and  6  ib.  Iron,  $8.25 


The  Best 

Eleelrle 
Clothes  Washer 

on  the  Market 

Made  in  Galvanized  Iron, 

painted  Battleship  Grey» 

or  PoUstied  Copper. 


LECTRIC 


Iron 
Copper 


$175 
-  $200 


m   23  West  Sis!  St.,  New  York  City 
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onastQ  Patentable 

Before  disclosing  an  invention  the  inventor  should  write  for  our  blank 
form  "Evidence  of  Conception."  This  should  be  signed  and  witnessed 
and  if  returned  to  us  together  with  model  or  sketch  and  description  of 
the    invention,    we   will   give   our   opinion   as    to    its    patentable   nature. 

Our  Three  Books  Mailed  FREE  to  Inventors 

OUR  ILLUSTRATED  GUIDE  BOOK 
HOW    TO    OBTAIN    A    PATENT 

Contains  full  Instructions  legarding  Patents,  rr.-fde-AIarks,  li"oreigu 
Patents.  Our  Methods,  Terms,  and  ItO  Mechanicol  M  vements  illus-" 
trated  and  described.  Articles  on  Patent  Practice  and  Procedure,  and 
Law  Points  for  iiiventorB. 

OUR     TRADE     MARK     BOOK 

Shows    the    value    and    necessity    of    trade-marli    protection    and    gives 
jaformation    regarding    unfair    competition. 

OUR    FOREIGN     PATENT    BOOK 

We  have  direct  agencies  in  all  the  principal  foreign  countries  and 
secure  foreign  patents  in  the  shortest  possible  time  and  at  tlie  lowest 
cost.  Write  for  our  illustrated  GuiUa  Hook  on  Foreign  Patents,  sent 
freo  to  any  address. 

SPECIALIZATION^UR    STAFF 

rhe  field  of  Inveation  Is  so  vast  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one 
man  to  become  an  expert  in  all  the  different  classes  of  invention.  Only 
those  practically  skilled  in  the  class  to  which  the  invention  relates 
aro  capable  of  rendering  efficient  service.  For  this  reason  Victor  J 
Evans  &  Co..  employ  s  number  of  patent  lawyers  ani^  me- 
chanical eiperts  who  have  Been  selected  for  their  special  knowledge 
and  ability  in  certain  lines  of  invention.  Each  case  is  placed  In 
charge  of  experts  in  the  classes  to  which  the  Invention  r  lates. 

THE  VALUE  OF     YOUR  PATENT 

'will  depend  much  upon  the  sWU  and  care  with  which  your  case  li 
prepared  and  prosecuted  In  the  United  States  Patent  Office.  This 
work  will  receive  the  benefit  of  skill  and  experience  acquired  by  a 
long  and  successful  practice.  We  spare  neither  time  n  r  pains  to 
secure  the  broadest   possible   patents  that   the   inventions,  will   warrant. 

,  That  every  case  intrusted  to  us  receives  our  best  efforts,  and-  that  our 
work  is  done  consistently,  skilfully  and  tlioroughly  is  evidenced  by 
the  many  unsolicited  letters  ( f  commendation  that  we  receive  con- 
stantly from  our  clients.  We  will  furnish  upon  request  lists  of  clients 
from  any  fitate  In  the  Union  for  whom  we  havo  secured  patents. 

Our  New  York.  Philade'phia,  Pittsburgh.  Chicago  and  San  Francistco  Cffices 

Owing  to  the  growth  of  our  business  we  have  established  for  the  benefit  if  our  clients  Branch 
Offices  in  A'ew  "York  City,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa..  Chicago,  111.,  and  San  Krancisco, 
Cal.  These  branch  offices  being  located  In  these  large  commercial  cities,  together  with  our  Main 
Office  loated  near  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office  In  Washington,  enables  u«  to  more  promptly  handle  the 
business  of  our  clients,  particularly  as  the  branch  offices  are  in  constant  touch  with  the  Main 
Office  and  fnlly  equipped  to  handle  patent  business  ia  all  Its  branches. 

Highest  References— Prompt  Attention — Reasonable   Terms 

-RREE    COU  F=>01M-.»»— —»  —  ■—.»  -  ■  -  -— "j 

VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  Patent  Attorneys        j 

NEW   YORK   OFFICES       PHILADELPHIA   OFFICES       PITTSBURGH   OFFICES       ( 
1007  Woolworth  Bldg.  I3S  S.  Broad  Street  514  Empire  BIdg. 

Chicago  Offices:   1114   Tacotna   Bldg.  San   Francisco  Offices:   Hobart   BIdg. 

MAIN    OFFICES:    776    9TH    STREET,    WASHINGTON,    D.    C. 
Gentlemen:  Please  send   mo    FREE  OF  CHARGE  your  books  as  described  above. 

(lame    Address    

................  ^.^.  .  . 
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''Last  night  I  came  home 
with  great  news!  Our  sav- 
ings account  had  passed  the 
$1,000  mark! 

"I  remember  reading  one 
time  that  your  first  thousand 
saved  is  the  most  Important 
money  you  will  ever  have, 
for  in  saving  it  you  have  laid 
a  true  foundation  for  success 
in  life. 

"And  I  remember  how 
remote  and  impossible  it 
seemed  then  to  save  such  a 
sum  of  money,  I  was  making 
$15  a  week  and  every  penny 
of  it  was  needed  just  to  keep 
us  going.  It  went  on  that 
^^'ay  for  several  years — two 
or  three  small  increases,  but 
not  enough  to  keep  up  with 
the  rising  cost  of  living. 

"Then  one  day  I  woke  up! 
I  found  1  was  not  getting 
ahead  simply  because  I  had 
never  learned  to  do  anything 
in  particular.  As  a  result 
whenever  an  important  pro- 
motion was  to  be  made,  I 
was  passed  by. 

"I  made  up  my  mind  right* 
then  to  invest  an  hour  afteri 
sapper  each  night  in  my  own 


future,  so  I  wrote  to  Scranton 
and  arranged  for  a  course 
that  would  give  me  special 
training  for  our  business.  I 
can't  understand  why  I  never 
realized  before  that  this  was 
the  thing  to  do.  Whj^  in  a 
few  months  I  had  a  whole 
new  vision  of  my  work !  The 
general  manager  was  about 
the  first  to  note  the  change. 
An  opening  came  and  he 
gave  me  my  first  real  chance 
— with  an  increase.  A  little 
later  another  promotion 
came,  with  enough  money  so 
that  we  could  save  $25  a 
month.  Then  another  in- 
crease— I  could  put  aside 
$50  each  pay  day.  And  so 
it  went. 

"Todaj^  I  am  manager  of 
mj'^  department  —  with  two 
increases  this  year.  We  have 
a  thousand  dollars  saved! 
And  this  is  only  the  begin- 
ning. We  are  planning  now 
for  a  home  of  our  own. 
There  will  be  new  comforts 
for  Rose,  little  enjoyments 
we  have  had  to  deny  our- 
selves up  to  now.  And  there 
is  a  real  future  ahead!" 

For  twenty-nine  years  the 
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International  C  o  r  r  espond- 
ence  Schools  have  been  help- 
ing men  and  women  every- 
where to  win  promotion,  to 
earn  more  money,  to  know 
the  joy  of  getting  ahead  in 
life. 

More  than  two  millions 
have  taken  the  up  road  with 
I.  C.  S.  help.  More  than 
110,000  are  now  turning 
their  spare  time  to  profit. 
Hundreds  are  starting 
every  day.  Isn't  it  about 
time  for  you  to  find  out 
what  the  I.  C.  S.  can  do 
for  you? 

You,  too,  can  have  the 
position  you  want  in  the 
work  of  your  choice,  you 
can  have  the  kind  of  sal- 
ary that  will  make  possi- 
ble money  in  the  bank,  a 
home   of   your   own,   the 


comforts  and  luxuries  you 
would  like  your  family  to 
have.  No  matter  what  your 
age,  your  occupation  or  your 
means — you  can  do  it! 

All  we  ask  is  the  change 
to  prove  it — without  obliga- 
tion on  your  part  or  a  penny 
of  cost.    That's, fair,  isn't  it? 

Then  mark  and  mail  this 
coupon. 


"TC«R  OUT  MenK" 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

BOX  4398,  SCRANTON.  PA. 

Please  explain,  without  oblleatincr  me,  how  I  can  qualify 
for  the  position  before  wnich  I  markx. 


lADVERTISING  MAN 

jSalesrnan 

JCommercial  Law 

]BUSINESS 

iOtrtifled  Fob.  Aeeoantknt 

]Bookkceper 

JStenographer 

(ILLUSTRATOR 

jWindow  Trimmer 

Ishow'card  Writer 

JCIvil  Service 

JTEACHER 

ICommon  6«bool  Sobleets 

JHEOHANIOIL  ENGINEER 

]Mechanical  Diatlsman 

ICHEMIST 


QB  t.EOT  RIOIL  ENelSEER 
Electrician 
Electric  Cars 
Telesrapli  BoKlneer 
Practical  Telephony 
Railroader 
ARC  HJTECT 
Contractor  and  Builder 
CIVIL  ENGINEER 
Surveying  and  Mapping 
STEAM  ENGINEER 
MINING  ENGINEER 
Metallurgist 

□AGRICULTURE 
Poultry  Raiting 
AUTOMOBILES 


Name  „ 

Street 
and  No._ 


CUy_ 


,  State. 
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tVorUl-vi'ide  recoaiiition  of  the  aPcfuliief^B  of  the  Carnes  Ann  is  shown  hv  tho  fact 
that  ivf  have  -old  tiiem  in  every  State  ia  the  U.  S.  A.,  evcj-v  urovmco  of  Canada,  in 
l..iielaiifl.  i:i'.".Mce.  Italy.  liolland.  Denmaik.  Beiftiu^u.  PliiUuoinpi  Islamls.  Malay  I'enm- 
ytzla.  /iiir^-utiuc.  Chili.  Peini.  S.  A..  Alrica.  Australia,  CuHia.  New  JSealand.  Porto  iiico, 
iiieMfio  and  iiawaii. 

It  is  T3IE  Ai-titicial  Arm  that  you  do  work  ivith,  without  the  assistance  of  repulsive 
loolvins  Ilnoks  and  accessories.  You  use  tlie  'finKers.  bend  the  wrist  and  cU)ow  grasi) 
orticif's.  caiTV  ob.iects.  ^%Tite.  use  teicwhoncs.  run  aittomobile.  wlow.  shovel,  hoe.  uitcli 
liay.  husk  corn,  run  sewiue  machine,  crocheto  do  fancv  work,  eio. 

Ihe  Carnes  Arm. may  be  ma<Ee  to  fit  any  cmDUtkition.  Xrom  tho  loss  of  only  Bart  of 
the  hand  to  the  entire  loss  of  the  shoulder. 

Catalog  B  3  8,  showing-  men  and  wojuen  vri'di  various  amputations,  using-  tha  arm, 
sent  o"  reciuest.  Fnll  JnHtrnctioiis  fox*  taking  Civst  and  measurements  for  scutiUng  in 
orders  by  mail  iu  cataloEr» 

;  Cars&es  Afftlfkl^l  Mmb  C^iMpisi^y 

HOME  OPFICJE  and  FACTORY;  904  East  i2Ui  St..  Kansas   City.  Mo. 


XraV  YOKK  OIFICK: 

501   Centurian  Bids.,  1183  Broadway. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE: 

G2G    New    York    Life    Bldf?,.    La    Salle 

and  Monroo   Streets. 
eiTTSBUKGH    OFFICE: 

1K02  Arrott  Bldff.,  Wood  & 'Fourth  Stt,. 
TORONTO    OFFICKs 

<>IO    I>ums(ien    Bldgr.^    €oi',    Yonge    and 

Adohudd    Streets, 

Cable    Address; 


LONDON     OFX'ECE: 

Care  of  Queciiv  JMarx's  Coinalesecnt 
Auxiliary  Hospital,  Roehamptono  Lon- 
don,  Knsland. 

PAIUS  OFFICE:  ^ 

Oaie  4  rue  Cliauveau-Laffarde, 
AXJSTRA-LIAN    OFFICE: 

Care  of  Militar.v  Hospital  No.  11,  Catil- 

fieJd,   ^'ictoria. 
"CARNARM  '• 
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siiiiiiiiitti 


Earn 


$10,000 


a  Year! 


Just  send  me  yo'.tr  njrr.p 
Add  I  will  proys  to  you  lliat  ) 
can  inaJte  you  a  Star  Salr-t- 
man,  that  I  can  train  you 
as  i  have  trained  thousands 
ot  others,  to  get  into  this 
big-pay  class  where  men  arc 
earning  53,(100  to  $10,000  a 
year  and  Tnore.  Write  mo 
to-day. 


YOV  nuMi  Willi 'are  siniijgUiier  •  iiionK  iU  small-p.iy 
jobs,  liopins  ami  sirivins  lor  success,  ,1  wish  yuii- 
could-  be  hwi-o  wit})  me  for  just  a  fe>w  momnits. 
I  could  sliow  you  hov/  iiundreda,  yet;  tUiousajuds, 
of  t'lniaoi-  lK)okk<.-<'Pi-'is,  clcrkii,  mef.-hanica — men  from 
-i-vfiry  walk  'oT  Ufo  aud  of  a'Jniosl  every  a^c — luivc 
.•ifcpped  to ,  lu^-papinff  positions  and  iplondid  success  in 
thn  ecMins;  tnd  ol'  buaiiuNSS.  Tiiey  siinply  wrote  to  lue 
rtijd  asked  for  tlio  eamo  free  proof  I  want  to  give  j'ou. 
Tt)-di-:y  they  are  leading  hanpy.  yrospt'Tous  lives — eant- 
inj;  $;^,000  ho  SIO.OOO  a  year  and  mor«.  'llicy  have 
leitrncd  tiie  *5ecri»ta  of  .siJiMCBSful  .sfllinff  Tl\oy  .ire 
><t.{v    SalesTTicn. 

ii(^re'.-»  Charle.s  H.  Kiioeuialar  of  (Niilialla.  Wash.,  a  IT-.vf-.ai-old 
l>i>:.  who  learnwl  thcsa  ari-.aziiiK  st'llliig  si-crets,  laft  i:is  job  .  ii  ja 
raiirJi  whicipaid  lilm  {-35  to  .550  a  iDonth.  look  a.  selllni  job  ami 
ill  ieBS   ihau  six    months  was  taniiiii'   ?10O  it  wi-et. 

Geo.  W.  KeanJB  of  OklRhoma.  City,  bad  niner  earned  mnri-  thau 
•*60  !!.  mouth ;  yit  aftur  bcciominn  a  member  oS  Ihti  National  Salcsniou's 
Xraiaiiiir  Association.   Ijo  Quickly  cnrned  as  hlKh  ns  $524  in  two  weeks. 

(  c-o'Ud  tell  </ou  iiham  countless  otbiir  instances  of  striking  suc- 
ot'ss.  But  thai  Is  not  iiccftibary.  Let  me  proTp  to  you — entirely  free 
of  cliargo — tiiat  I  can  iiiaUc-  you  ;i  .'^tar  S-.ilesniaii  ami  help  yoii  to 
liiti  succi'^-;;  in   this  fiiSciiiatiiiH;  )>rofcssioii. 


AN  AMAZINGLY  EASY  WAY  TO  BECOME  A  STAR  SALESMAN 

Vou  don't  havo  lo  ;4l\e  UD  your  nn's-.-nt  job  or  t..ikp  au  )in\ir"s 
cimo  from  it.  Tim  Niuioual  Salfsracu';*  Training  Asaociarion.  tonued 
iiid  managed  t).v  .Sah-sniea  and  .Sales  .Manamrs  of  proven  ability,  will 
teach  ynu  tlie  secrets  of  iuctcsyful  s.^llinj;  in  your  spare  !ime  at  lunne. 
Thcro  flvu  certain  proven  ways  of  doins;  and  sayiny  things  In  sellln« 
Mint  gia  resntts.  Once  .vou  know  these  jirinciiiies  jou  are  ready  to 
sell  auyfUiJig.    The  whole  ivido  world  is  your  field  and  many  flnn.'i  will  bid  hieli  for  .\our  serrices. 

A  JOB  IS  READY  AS  SOON  AS  YOU  QUALIFY 

Our  Free  Employnieuf  Service  vrill  help  you  select 
and  secure  a  ^'ood  paying  sellini,'  position  just  as 
soda  as  you  are  ready  to  take  it.  ^'ou  don't,  have 
to  wait  uutii  you've  finished  the  tralnins— you  can 
earn  as  you  learn.  There  are  opirfiriunities  every- 
whorii.  \Vhy  d"n't  you  (iiialify  for  one  of  these 
big  jobs'/ 

Write  Me  To-day"'^"^'  ^*^^  '^^^  ^''"'^  ^''^^  ^''** 
'     Proof  of  every  statement  I 

have  made.    Simply  mail  the  coupon  Ijelow.    It  will 

tring  you   a   fascinating   beok   on   Salesnianship  and 

panictilars  of  our   Free    Einployiuent    Service. 

The  mailing  of  the  coupon  may  change  tke  whole 

trend  of  your  life.    You  have  everytliing  to  gain. and 

nottditg  to  lose.    So  mail  the  coupon  now. 

NATIONAL   SALESMEN'S 
TRAINING  ASSOCIATION 

Dept.     51.     Chicaso.     III. 


NATIONAL    SALESMEN'S   TRAINING    ASS'N 
I  DDpt.  51,   Chicago,    Illinois,    U.  S.   A, 

With  no  obligation  on  Jiiy  part,  please  send  me 
your  book  on  Salesmanship  and  full  iuformatiou 
about  the  X.  S.  T.  A.  Training  aud  Employment 


I ,  Service.     Also 
' '  with    openings 

Xanie      

[street      


a   list    showing    lia-es 
for    salesmen. 


of    business 


City    State. 
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Pitmanic  Shorthand 

practically  the  only  system,  and  the  standard  used  for  VERBATIM  REPORTING 
throughout  the  English  Speaking  World  for  nearly  80  years;  used  by  reporters  in 
Houses  of  Parliament,  London;  House  of  Representatives  and  U.  S.  Senate  (Chief 
of  the  Senate  Reporters  receiving  $25,000  yearly;  highest  salary  paid  any  stenogra- 
pher in  the  world);  used  by  every  Court  Reporter  in  New  York  City  and  by  all 
Court  Experts  in  every  State  in  the  Union;  the  high  rate  of  speed  necessary  for 
such  positians  formerly  required  many  years  of  practice;  with  the  modern  Lusk 

Method  every  stenographer  now,  in  a  few 
months,  can  take  even  faster  than  the 
swiftest  speaker  can  articulate. 


IL-- 


•■  i¥m 


NEW  1921 


s  vrrrrs  J -jttTB  ^  I*  wftTtW*  «JWw«ift  SmWU** 


by    ■;: 


«  vTnvr  400  Word-a-Minute 

LUSK  SHORTHAND 

pitmniiic  now  Marveloiisly  and  Scienlifically 
Improved  by  the  Lusk  Standardized  liuivcrsai. 
Called  "Standardized  Universal"  because  the 
Standard  Pitman  alphabet  is  used,  and  the 
expedients  and  shortcuts  are  used  by  90%. 
of   the  reporters  of  the  world. 

Greatest   Improvement   made  in  40   years   in 
phrasing:    and    arrangement    of   text-books. 
Twice    as    rapid    as    the    Swiftest    Fitmanic: 
four    thnes    as    rapid    as    the    Swiftest    Nou* 
Pitinauio    ever    tievised. 

A  IjUsk  wi'iter  can  record  almost  any  sen- 
tence in  the  Eualish  lansruaKe  twice  while  a 
writer  of  the  Swiftest  Pitmanic  is  recording 
it  once.  Or  FOUR  TIMES  while  the  Swiftest 
NOn-Pitmau   writer   is   recording  It   0>'CB. 

Lusk  Stenographers  can  pass  any  Civil  Ser- 
vice exanilnation  held.  and.  owing  to  their 
terrific  speed,  command  twice  or  thrice  the 
salary    of     ordinary    stenograp.hers. 

Ordinary  Sliorlliand  Systems  enable  only  two 
or  three  out  of  10.000  stenographers  to 
italce  over  100  Words-Minute  (simple  letteix-?). 
With  itihe  Liusk  Method,  every  stenographer 
can  take  over  2  00  Words-Minute  on  tech*: 
nical    matter. 

__^ _       Beginners'    Courses 

By  ilhe  arrangement  of  these  wonderful  text  hooks,  heginners  knowing  absolutely' 
nothing  about  shorthand  are  required  to  commence  tlie  dictation  of  letters  at  100- 
words- minute  in  the  briefest  reporting  style,  after  five  lessons.  By  'the  marvelous 
Simplification  of  Pitmanic  Shorthand,  only  one-third  of  the  time  Is  noAV  Teciuired  to 
obtam    double    the    speed. 

Post-graduate  Courses  for  Stenographers.  Pitman,  Graham,  Munson  and  all  Pit- 
manic Writers  are  trained  by  the  Lusk  text-books  to  take  200  to  300  words-minute; 
400  laotuaily   possible. 

Books  for  Self-instruction  on  sale.  I\Iail  and  personal  couirses  for  both  beginners  and 
advanced  writers  of  any  Standard   System. 

Stenographers  unaware  of  the  great  improvement  made  in  Shorthand  ihe  past  yeas! 
eend  for   Demonstration    and   Specimens    gratis. 

Lusk  Institute  Corporation 

Department  E        229  W.  42  St.,  Selwyn  Theatre  BIdg.,  N.Y. 
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Look  for  the 
Cross  and  Circle 
Printed  in  Red 


Instead  of  Kalsomin©  or  Wall  Paper  use  Alabastine  to  decorate — 
over  plaster,  wallboard,  paint,  burlap,  canvas,  or  even  old  v/all  paper  where 
it  is  fast,  has  no  raised  figures  and  contains  no  aniline  dyes. 

Alabastine  is  the  nationally  accepted  wall  tint  for  homes  and  all  build- 
ings where  beautiful  interiors  are  desired.  Should  you  employ  a  decorator 
tell  him  to  bring  Alabastine  in  original  packages.  Poor  results  always  in- 
dicate the  use  of  a  substitute. 

Write  for  Free  Color  Chart 
THE  ALABASTINE  COMPANY 

406  Grandville  Ave.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Your  Local  Dealer  is  Entitled  to  Your  Trade 
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PASS  ANY  EXAMINATION 


DO  YOU  KNOW  THAT 


Smith's  Regents 

Review 

Books 


PUBLISHED  BY 


W.  HAZLETON  SMITH 

have  been  introduced  into  thousands  of  Schools  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada? 

Do  You  Know  that  they  are  recognized  and  endorsed  by  the 
leading  Schools  in  New  York  City  and  elsewhere  as  being  the 
best  for  Review  Work  and  to  Prepare  for  Examinations? 

Question  Books,  each  subject.  40  cents:  Answer  Books,  each  subject,  40  cents. 


Aritbttietic 

Connmercial    Aiitlimetlc 
GeoKraohy 
Jfilementary   Bntrlish 
£nj;lish    Grammar 
United    States   Historr 
(Plij'sioloKy 
SDelline 

Intermediate   Aleebra 

Geometry 

1st  Year  EUnerlish 

2nd   Year   Enelish 

3d  Year  English 


SUBJECTS 

4th  Y^ear  EnElish 
iElenientary   Bookkeepini; 
Psyoholosry  and  Principles 

of    JBducation 
Commercial   GeoETanhy 
Physical    Geos:rai)hy 
English   History 
Ancient  Histoi-y 
Civil  Government 
History   of   Education 
American  History 
Physics 
Bioloey 
Botany 


Chemistry 
Zoolosry 

1st  Two  Tears  SnaOlsli 
1st  Year  French 
2nd  Year  French 
3rd  Year  French 
1st  Y'ear  Germinn 
2nd    Year   German 
3rd    Year   German 
Ist   Y^ear    Liatin 
Snd  Year   Latiu 
3rd  Year  Latin 
Commercial  Law 


6  or  more  copies,  12^%  discount.     One  doz.  or  more  copies  25%  discount 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

Order  a  copy  of  PALMER'S  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC.     A 
wonder  in  its  line.     Price  30  cents. 


PUBLISHED    BY 


HAZLETON  SRIITH 

117  SENECA  STREET,     Desk  W,     BUFFALO,  N,  Y. 
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Did  He  leave  a  Fir«^  Print  ?^ 

The  Vision  of  the  Crook ! 

A  inansion  has  been  looted!  Valuable  "i3-wa'^"  carried  off.  There's  not  a 
clue— not  a  clue— UNLESS  the  Finger  Print  Detective  finds  the  tell-tale  imprint 
of  the  criminal's  fingers.  Tha't  worries  the  crook  for  he  knows  if  his  prints  are 
found  he  will  soon  he  as  surely  known  as  though  he  had  been  caught  red-handed.  He  fears  the 
Finger  Print  Expert  more  than  any  living  man  for  he  knows  that  this  modern  tj^e  of  scientific 
detective  has  the  skill  and  science  to  pick  him  out  from  among  millioug  and  cause  his  arrest  and  con- 
viction. 


IMXi^iSm^MMJDtEMMiM. 


Enter  on  a.  professional  life.  You  don't  need  a  college  or  even  a  high  sch  ol  education  to  make 
a  success  in  this  work.  The  grand  opportunity  is  open  to  jou  TO-DAY.  You  can  study  this  fas- 
cinating and  profitable  profession  In  youj  spare  time.  You  can  fit  yourself  by  home  study  of  our 
wonderful,  condensed  and  simplified  course,  the  most  strangely  interesting  and  gripping  study  ever 
written,  to-  enter  this  UNCROWDED  and  RICHLY  ^REWARDED  FIELD.  Send  at  once  'Tree  Secret 
Service  Course"  coujpon  below,  and  leam  without  a  penny's  obligation  on  yi  ur  part  how  you  can 
become  a  master  of  VinBer  Print  Identification  and  Secret  Service  Investigation.  This  Is  absolutely 
free — sent  prepaid  and  free.  Do  not  lose  a  moment  in  finding  out  how  you  can  qualify  for  there 
are  many  highly  paid  positions  constantly  open  for  trained  men  in  ALL  PARTS  cf  the  CIVILIZf^D 
WORLD.  We  will  aid  you  to  secure  a  position  or  you  can  go  into  business  fcv  yourself  as  a 
.Scientific  Identification  Expert.  The  professional  services  of  trained  men  are  iu  demand  by 
Police  Departments,  Insurance  Companies,  Bants,  national  industries,  eta,  at  epecial  fees  that 
of  ton  run  as  high  as 


FREE— Course 
in  Secret  Service 


Our  course  In  Finger  Prints  was 
written  by  three  of  Ameiloa's 
acknowledged  experts.  It  is  amply 
illustrated  with  diagrams  and  copy- 
rigbted  cfharts  and  many  pictures. 
It  is  simple,  complete  and  fasci- 
nating as  a  novel,  a  revelation  in 
methods  of  identification  that 
strike  terror  to  the  crlmtaal's 
heart.  Besides  tbls  scientific  course 
In  Finger  Print  Identification  we 
give  each  student  a  wonderful 
course  in  Secret  Service  Investiga- 
tion— the   science  of  tracing  a  man 


through   the   labyrinth   of   the   underworld,   over 
land  and  seas  and,    some   times,   to  the  ends 
of  the  earth.  This  course  will  show  you  how 
to  become  expert  in  an  eutranomg  profcs 
slon,  in  which  there  is  a  great  demand 
for   trained   men   and   in   which   you 
will    have    MARVELOUS    EXPER- 
IENCES.    This  course  is   offered 
FREE  to  Finger  Print  student 
for  a  limited  period.  Do  not> 
miss    it.       Write    at    once, 
for  full  details.    Univer 
sity  of  Applied  Science, 
Desk  5531,  1920  Sun- 
ny side      Avenue, 
Cliicago,    111. 


University 

of  Applied 

Science,  Desk 

5531,  1920  iSun- 

nyside        Avenue, 

Chicago.      .Send    at 

once     fully     prepaid, 

FREE,  particulars 

of  your  course  in  Finger 

Print     Identification     ami 

Free  course  in  Secret  Service 

Investigation, 


and 


-Name 


Ydu  Must  IftiQwMdre-MAIlr^THIS 


Ad'Jre!;:? 


ALSO    SEE    PAGES    134-135 
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The  latest  edition,  now  ready,  gives  high  and 
low  quotations  on  all  stocks  and  bonds  listed  for  the 
year  1920;  gives  capitalization,  officers,  directors, 
production  statement  and  other  important  informa- 
tion. 


Sent  free  on  request  for  booklet  22 


OONTZ  & 


MEMBERS  OF  CONSOLIDA'i  £D  STOCK 
EXCHANGE  OF  NEW  YORK 


c 


o. 


55  BROADWAY 


NEW  YORK 


Telephone  Whitehall  37-38-39-1896-1897 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  TRENTON,  N.  J. 

HIGHMOUNT,  N.  Y. 
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Burlington  Watch  Co. 

*  19th  St.  anil  Manhall  Blvd 
Dept:.550l        Chicago,  niinois 
Please  eend  me  (without  obligation 
and  prepaid)  your  free  bookon  watches 
fM    with  full  explanationof  yoi]rcaahor$3.6Q 
■  month  offer  on  the  Burlington  Watch. 


Stammering  Bill  Woods 

HoiW  he  overcame  his  handicap  and  became  the  best 
talker  in  our  town  and  the  star  salesman  of  his  firm. 

By  H.  L.  HODGSON 
Illustrated  by  John  A.  May 


TUB  "Limited"  was  held  up  by  a 
freight  wreck  ahead.  I  -was  ima- 
rooned  in  a  small  but  prosperous 
manufacturing  town  with  but  little 
prospect  of  getting  out  before  midnight. 
Tired  after  a  hard  day's  work,  I  had 
just  about  decided  to  take  in  a  movie 
when  the  town  band  sailed  by  at  the 
head  of  a   torchlight  procession. 

Upon  inquiring  I  learned  that  a  meet- 
ing was  to  be  held  to  decide  on  a  fitting 
reception  for  the  town's  returned  World 
War  heroes.  Forgetting  the  movies,  I 
followed  the  crowd  to  the  town  hall  and 
experienced  one  of  the  biggest  and 
happiest  surprises  of  my  life. 

The  lion  of  the  evening  was  my  old 
schoolmate,  Bill  Woods.  Bill  held  the 
audience  spellbound  for  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  with  one  of  the  best  speeches 
I  have  ever  heard. 

I  knew  it  was  Bill  and  yet  all  through 
the  sohool  days  and  up  to  a  year 
previous,  when  I  last  saw  him,  h«  had 
'been  the  worst  stamonerer  I  had  ever 
iieard.  I  asfked  the  man  standing  next 
me  who  the  speaker  was.  He  said, 
"Oh!  that's  'Silver  Tongued  Bill.'  He's 
the  new  manager  up  at  the  White 
Works  and  the  life  of  the  town." 

When  the  meeting  broke  uip,  I  lost  no 
time  in  pushing  my  way  throug*h  a 
group  of  ardent  admirers  to  Bill's  side, 
and  later,  as  he  walked  to  the  railroad 
station  with  me,  any  curiosity  got  the 
best  of  me. 

itTklDL,"  I  said,  "the  last  time  I  talked 

^^  with  you  it  took  you  almost  five 
ftiinutes  to  answer  yes  or  no,  yet  to- 
night you  made  a  most  remarkable  ad- 
dress.    How  in  the  world  did  you  do  it?" 

Bill  lauighed.  "It's  a  long  story — old 
■man — but,  I  think,  a  mighty  interesting 
one. 

"Up  until  about  a  year  ago  I  was  a 
stammerer  of  the  worst  kind.  Do  you 
rememiber  in  school  how  the  fellows 
made  fun  of  me?  I  guess  that  was  one 
of  the  reasons  why  I  got  poor  marks.  I 
knew  (my  lessons  but  was  always  afraid 
to  get  up  on  my  feet  and  recite.  The 
only  tests  I  could  ever  pass  were  writ- 
ten ones. 

"When  I  got  out  of  school  I  came  up 
here  and  went  to  work  for  the  White 
Company.  I  don't  know  how  I  ever  got 
the  job  or  held  it,  because  every  time 
I  was  asked  a  question  I  got  nervous 
and  before  I  could  make  a  reply  my 
questioner  would  turn  to  someone  else 
for   the  information  he   desired.     I  lal- 


ways  knew  what  I  wanted  to  say  but 
somehow  I  couldn't  get  it  out. 

"Well,  other  fellows — who  did  not 
know  the  business  half  as  well  as  I  did 
— began  to  pass  me  in  both  salary  and 
position.  While  they  moved  up,  I  stood 
still  at  the  sarne  old  job  and  earning 
the  same  small  beginner's  salary. 

"I  couldn't  afford  to  make  a  stand  for 
myself  before  the  boss.  If  I  had  I  would! 
have  been  fired.  The  White  Company 
had  no  important  places  for  men  who 
couldn't  talk.  I  had  big  ambitions,  was 
vitally  interested  in  the  business  and 
was  sure  I  could  make  good  on  the 
sales  force  if  I  only  could  learn  to  speak 
distinctly.  In  my  day-dreams  I  pic- 
tured myself  out  on  the  road  putting 
across  big  sales,  earning  big  money  and 
holding  down  a  real  job.  Then  I  would 
awake  and  be  more  miserable  tlian 
ever." 

"Didn't  you  ever  try  to  be  cured?"  I 
interrupted. 

"Time  and  time  again — I  never 
missed  even  the  slightest  chance,"  he 
replied.  "But  it  seemed  of  no  use,  and 
finally  I  concluded  I  could  never  oe 
cured. 

ttnpHEN  one  day  one  of  the  fellows  in 

■■■  the  ofiice  showed  me  a  letter 
from  a  friend  of  his.  This  friend,  a 
short  time  before,  had  stuttered  and 
stammered  just  as  I  did  then.  The 
letter  told  how  he  had  been  entirely 
cured  by  a  new  scientific  method  at  a 
regular  school  for  stutterers  and  stam- 
merers. 

"At  first  I  did  not  pay  much  attention 
to  it.  What  was  the  use?  I  had  tried 
one  so-called  cure  after  another  with- 
out result.  Over  and  over  again  my 
hopes  had  been  aroused,  but  each  time 
I  had  failed  and  as  a  result  had  be- 
come   more    despondent    than    ever. 

"But  this  fellow  insisted  that  the 
Bogue  Institute  was  entirely  different. 
He  told  me  his  friend  had  also  tried  all 
kinds  of  reliefs  without  results  but  that 
he  had  been  absolutely  cured  in  a  few 
weeks  by  attending  classes  under  Mr. 
Bogue. 

"Well,  a  few  days  later  I  saw  one  of 
the  Institute  advertisements  in  a  maga- 
zine. After  reading  it  I  sent  for  full 
information  with  the  understanding 
that  I  was  not  obligating  myself  in  any 
way. 

"In  a  few  days  I  received  all  their 
descriptive  literature  and  a  catalogue. 
I  learned  that  Bogue  Institute  at  India- 
napolis   .was    a    resident    school    with, 
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dorpiitories,  class  rooms  and  a  regular 
schedule  of  -work,  just  Wie  same  as  any 
other  boarding-  school  or  college. 

"Another  thing  that  interested  me 
■was  the  fact  that  the  founder  of  the 
Institute,  Benjamin  N.  Bogue,  had 
stuttered  and  stajnmered  for  twenty 
years  and  had  first  A/orked  out  this 
scientific  cure  foi-  liiniself.  '  Once  cured 
'Of  the  trouble  tha't  had  made  his  own 
life  so  miseraitale.  he  was  too  bis- 
hearted  to  stov-  So  fbe  decided  to  help 
others.  Soon  he  had  a  large  chiss  and, 
spurred  on  by  wonderful  results,  lie 
started  tliir  Bof^ue  Institute  and  made 
the  scientific  cuj'e  of  slammcrers-  atitl 
stutterei'.s  his   lift;    work. 

"The  cataiog-ue  shouted  oictures  of 
the  school  and  then:  were  nu^nerous 
letters  written  by  graduates  who  had 
been  cured.  Alter  carefully  looking 
over  the  literature  T  l)ec.ame  convinced 
that  at  least  this  wns  .i  jnoi'c  reason- 
able idea  tliati  an.r  1  had  ever  tried  hft- 
fore. 

"With  Ihu  l)Ooi;.s  iiuil  iiteraiuri'.  J  also  fouud  a 
diagnosis  blank..  Tliis  was  ii  ivguiai-  diasuosis  form, 
l)ui  very   easy   to  fill   out.     On    it    I    wiot  ^   all    my 


m. 


ing  but  I  had  learned  liov^  io  speak  correctly.  1 
had  imistiTBd  tho  art  of  becoming  &  conviiicinK 
.siR-nkor!  Talking  tecame  *  pleasure  Instead  of 
misery  for  lue. 

"Ik'st  of  all,  my  six  wetlis  at  Bogue  Institute  wf're 
really  luioyaWo.  The  InstitutB  is  founded  on  the 
soiuidpst  of  principles  and  Mr.  Boguo  is  a  big- 
luaitcd  man  who  ia  deeply  interested  In  hia  worlj 
and  ;;ivis  every  student  his  individual  ntteuticn. 
^'i;u  would  be  siu-prised  to  nolXc«  the  wonderful  and 
marlced  diiiJy  iniproveinejit.s  o?  pupils  under  his 
laiv.  In  lilb  classes  are  men  and  women,  girls  and 
ljo>.s,  of  all  atres.  Behind  him  he  has  a  capalilu 
ortiuiiizaliou  and  is  accoiopli^hing  a  wonderful  work. 

'■.\tter  I  letiuned  to  work,  idvancement  tame 
raiiiill.v.  At  last  i  was  able  to  cash  In  on  the 
tliint;s  I  had  learned  iiboul  our  business.  I  asked 
tor  :i.  chance  io  uo  twi  the  road.  Tmokily  theie 
happened  Io  h:-  a  vaeaiicv  at  that  tinio.  I  was 
Bireii  Ihi:  opporMniity  I  had  dreamed  of  so  lonp  and 
I  have  made  good.  My  fiiJavy  was  raised  twie;L- 
in  nine  nionths.  and  threo  months  aso  L  was  niadi; 
sales  ii\anaijvr  wiiti  lKnidiiuartfr.>  at  the  new  plant 
here." 

fV  you  stutter  or  stammer,  do  what  Kill  Woods 
^  did.  IJenjamin  N.  Boguc,  who  cured  li^mself  and 
hiuidieds  of  other  men  and  wymcn,  hoys  and  girla, 
can    euro   you! 

The  Bosue  Insliiuto  wa-s  established  nineteen 
years  ago.  It  is  an  old  institution,  founded  on 
Eood  iouinl  principles  and  being  rim  on  honest, 
business-like  methods.  Be.siilta  are  guaranteed.  If 
j'cu  are  not  ciued  >oii  need  i^?y  uo  laoney. 


I  lost  no  time  In  pushing 
my  way  to  Bill's  side.' 


symptoms  and  a  sremeral  lilstoj:^-  of  tay  partitoiliir 
case  and  sent   it  in. 

.  "A  few  days  later  I  reeeived  a  personal  letter  from 
Mr.  BoKue  in  which  lie  cojniiJetely  and  correctly 
diagnosed  my  taso  from  the  (inestions  1  had  answer- 
ed. Ho  se<raed  to  thorouKlUy  understand  my  con- 
dition, and  once  again  I  entertuineft  hopes  of  being 
cured. 

<4O0  I  wrote  and  had  jny  iiamo    plaocd    ou    his 

•^  registry  list,  i  found  the  school  to  be  al- 
ways crowded.  But  4Ueu  tlie  courses  were  short 
and  with  the  cure  and  graduation  of  students  neiy 
vacancies   were    oecurriuK   constantly. 

"In  about  two  weeks  after  I  had  sent  In  my 
apiilication  I  received  a  letter  to  report  at  the 
Institute  on  a  certain  da.v. 

"Then  for  once  I  mustered  up  nerve  enough  to  go 
to  the  boss  and  ask  for  some  time  off.  When  I 
finally  managed  to  make  my  reauest  plain  he  was 
more  than  aixlous  to  let  nie  go.  'Good  luck  to 
you,'  he  said,  'I  hope  you  will  be  completely  cured.' 

"Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  six  weeks 
after  I  enrolled  under  Mr.  Bogue  I  left  his  In- 
stitute absolutely  cured  of  the  affliction  that  had 
made  so  many  years  miserable  for  me.  Not  only 
was  I   able  to  talk  without   stuttering   or  stammer- 
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The  average  student  remains  vX  Bogue  from  three 
to  eight  week.s.  It  is  a  jcsidcnt  school — not  a 
mail    order    organization. 

If  you  stammer  or  stutter,  find  out  for  youiself 
what  the  Boguo  Instituto  can   do  for  you. 

Without  obligating  >ourse]f  in  any  way  fill  out 
the  coupon  below.  3>y  return  mail  you  will  receive 
fiill  information  rejiaTdinB  tiiis  sure.,  scientific  cure 
for   stammerers   and    slutii'rers. 

Or  if  you  do  not  sttitter  but  loiow  of  some  one 
who  does,  either  see  that  this  story  of  Bill  Woods 
is  called  to  his  attention  or  .send  the  Bogue  In- 
stitute his  name  and  address.  Vour  name  vrill  not 
be  mentioned  in  any  way.  And  the  Bogue  InstitiUe 
may  be  the  means  of  openuis  op  a,  wliole  ntw 
world  for  liim. 


BENJAMIN    N.    BOGUE 

1210  North  Illinois  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
'  Without   obligation   on  my  part,  please  send  me  full 
information  regarding   the   Boguo  Institute  and    the 
uew  scientific  cure  for  stamnierci.s   and   stuttereis. 


Name    . , 
Address 


^eosme  An  Artis 

'T'HIS  wonderful  new  method  makes  it  possible  for  anyone  to 
learn  illustrating,  Cartooning,  or  Commercial  Art.   Hundreds 
of  our  students  are  now  making  splendid  incomes.     And  most  of  them 
never  touched  a  drawing  pencil  before  they  studied  with  us. 

Now  you  begin  making  pictures.  Shading, 
action,  perspective,  and  al!  the  rest  follow  in 
their  right  order  until  you  are  making  pic- 
tures that  bring  you  from  $50  to  $500  or 
more!  Many  artists  get  as  high  as  $1000 
for  a  single  drawing! 

Write  for  Interesting  Free  Book 


The  simplicity  of  this  method  will  astound 
you.  You  will  be  amazed  at  your  own  rapid 
progress.  You  learn  by  mail — yet  you  re- 
ceive personal  instruction  from  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's foremost  Commercial  Artists — Will  H. 
Chandlee,  Get  into  this  fascinating  game, 
NOW.  You  can  easily  qualify.  A  few  min- 
utes' study  each  day  is  all  that  is  needed. 

Crying  Demand  for  Trained  Artists 

Newspapers,  advertising  agencies,  maga- 
zines, business  concerns — all  are  looking  for 
men  and  women  to  handle  their  art  work. 
There  are  hundreds  of  vacancies  right  this 
minute!  A  trained  commercial  artist  can 
command  almost  any  salary  he  wants.  Car- 
toonists and  designers  are  at  a  premium. 
Dozens  of  our  students  started  work  at  a 
high  salary.  Many  earn  more  than  the  cost 
of  the  course  while  they  are  learning!  YOU 
— with  a  littlje  spare  time  study  in  your  own 
home — can  easily  and  quickly  get  one  of 
these  big-paying  artists'  jobs. 

No  Talent  Needed 

This  amazing  method  has  exploded  the 
old  idea  that  talent  is  an  absolute  necessity 
in  art.  Just  as  you  have  learned  to  write, 
this  new  method  teaches  you  to  draw.  We 
start  you  with  straight  lines,  then  curves. 
Then  you  learn  hov\;  to  put  them  together. 


Mail  coupon  now  for  this  interesting  free 
book  "How  to  Become  an  Artist."  Explains 
about  this  amazing  method  in  detail.  Tells 
of  our  students — and  their  wonderful  pro- 
gress— and  how  we  can  qualify  you  for  a 
high-salaried  artist's  position.  Also  tells  of 
our  free  artist's  outfit  and  special  low  offer 
to  a  limited  number  of  new  students.  Mail 
coupon  NOW! 

WASHINGTON  SCHOOL  of  ART 

1426  You  Street,  N.  W.  Dept.  1537 
Washington,    0.  C. 
FREE  COUPON»™~| 

WASHINGTON    SCHOOL    OF    ART.    Inc.,      | 

1426  You  Street,   N.  W.,   Dept.   1537  ! 

Washinuton,  0.  C.  I 

Please  soucl  me,  without  cost  or  oWigatlon  1 
on  my  parr,  joui'  I'rte  book,  "Hotv  to  Become  | 
an  Aitist." 


Xwnie.  .  . 
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60  Broadway 

New  York 


Berlin 

Pittsburgh 

Denver 

Philadelphia 

Milwaukee 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Boston 

GERMAN,  AUSTRIAN 

Czechoslovak, 

Hungarian 

Securities    and    Exchange 

Official  Coupon  Redeeming  Station 
for  the  City  of  Berlin,  Greater  Berlin, 
and  various  other  German  Cities  and 
Communities, 
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etter  Sales 
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■tf  am 


Why   isn't    your   income   $5,000   more   than   it   is? 

Could  you  use  the  extra  five  thousand? 

Would  you  like  to  know  how  to  get  it? 


A  bookkeeper  of  23  without  any  previous  selling  experience  jumped 
from  $150  a  month  to  $12,000  in  one  year. 

Young  Salesmen  are  making  as  high  as  $25,000  a  year — and  the 
demand  for  trained   Salesmen  far  exceeds  the  supply. 

One  of  the  graduates  of  the  Knox  Course  writes —  "Your  Course 
paid  me  a  dividend  of  $6,000  the  first  year.  1  will  make  $30,000 
this  year." 

And  another —  "This  Course  did  more  for  me  in  six  months  than 
rny   whole   college   course." 

A  day  laborer  who  took  this  Course  is  now  at  the  head  of  a  concern 
that  did  a  million  dollars  worth  of  business  last  year. 

Would  you  like  to  know  how  this  laboring  man's  whole  life  was 
revolutionized? 

Write  for  Our  Free  Booklet  "IT'S  UP  TO  YOU!" 

The  Kbox  School  of  Salesmanship 
and  Business  Efficiency 

2169  E.  9th  St.  Cleveland,.  Ohio. 
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factory.    Puts  "whiz"  in  the 
ings;  eliminates  friction  and  wear. 


i 


3-in-One  not  only  lubricates  perfectly,  ^^ 

but  works  out  old  caked  grease  and  dirt;  .^ 

prevents  rust  in  the  bearings; kills  squeaks.  ^ 

^'erythine  oiled  with  ^ 


The  High  Qualify  Oil 

stays  young  longer  and  works  better  all  its  life. 

Try  on  sewing  machines,  washing  machines,  cream 
separators  and  icecream  freezers,  vacuum  cleaners, 
viictrolas,  locks,  clocks,  fans,  firearms,  all  tools, 
lawn  mowers,  go-carts,  bicycles,  roller  skates, 
everythmg  that  needs  oiling. 

Oil  Ford  commutators  with  3-ln-One  to  make 
starting  easy.  Prevent  magneto  trouble  by  oiling 
regularly  with  3-in-One. 

Auto  spring  squeaks  are  stopped  and  breakage  pre- 
vented by  squirting  3-in-One  along  the  edges  and 
ends  of  the  leaves. 

At  all  stores  In  50c,  25c  and  15o  bottles;  also  in  25c 
handy  oil  cans. 

Pl^rr      Sample  and 


Sample  and    Dictionary  of  Uses. 
Just  write  us  on  a  postal  for  both. 


THREE-IN-ONE  OIL  CO. 

71  Broadway      ::      ::      New  York 

W/mm//m///m///////mm///////////M^^ 
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Legibility  is  the  Essence 
of  Good  Printing 

MONOTYPE 
COMPOSITION 

IS  THE 
MOST  LEGIBLE 

Because  it  is  done  with  brand  new  single  type 
cast  upon  closely  fitted  bodies. 

Reading  matter  composed  with  single  letters  is 
read  with  less  conscious  effort. 

Easy  legibility  is  in  the  instant  recognition  of 
word-forms. 

Compactness  of  word-forms  is  an  aid  to  instant 
perception — it  is  inherent  in  the  single  letter  product 
of  the  Monotype. 

The  same  means  of  composition — single  type — 
that  made  Ben  Franklin's  work  the  best  of  his  time 
make  the  product  of  the  Monotype  composing  ma- 
chine superior  in  this  modern  day. 

The  Monotype  composes  the  same  single  type 
five  times  as  fast  and  with  the  same  beauty  of  appear- 
ance and  flexibility  of  arrangement. 

The  New  York  World  uses  Monotypes 
for  setting  its  ads  and  operates  a 
complete  Non- Distribution    System 

LANSTON  MONOTYPE  MACHINE  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA 

NEW  YORK,  World  Building  BOSTON.  Wentworth  Building 

CHICAGO,  Plymouth  Building  TORONTO,  Lumsden  Building 

Monotype  Company  of  California,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


300 


This  Advertisement  set  in  Monotype  Series  No.  150  and  Monotype  Rule 
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You've  Gone  Way  Past  Me,  Jim ! " 


"Today  good  old  Wright  came  to  my  office.  All  day  the  boys 
had  been  dropping  in  tp  congratulate  me  on  my  promotion.  But 
with  Wright  it  was  different. 

"When  I  had  to  give  up  school  to  go  to  work  I  came  to  the  plant  seek- 
ing any  kiud'of  a  job.  Tney  put  me  on  the  payroll  and  turned  me  over 
to  Wright,  an  assistant  foreman  then  as  now. 

"Well,  I  did  my  best  at  my  routine  worlt,  but  I  soon  realized  that  if  ever  I  was  goinyr  lo 
get  ahead  I  must  not  only  do  my  work  well,  but  prepare  for  soraethintf  better.  So  I,wrote 
to  Scranton  and  found  I  could  get  exactly  the  course  I  needed  to  learn  our  business.  I 
took  it  up  and  besan  studying  an  hour  or  two  each  eveninsr. 

'  'Why,  in  j  ust  a  little  while  my  work  took  on  a  whole  new  meaning.  Wright  bejfan  ai vinif 
me  the  most  particular  jobs— and  asking  my  advice.  Next  thing  I  knew  I  was  made  assist- 
ant foreman  of  a  new  department.  I  kept  right  on  studying  because  I  could  see  results. 
Then  there  was  a  change  and  I  was  promoted  to  foreman— at  good  money,  too. 

'And  now  the  first  bi?  goal  is  reached— I  am  superintendent,  with  an  incoms  that  means 


independence,  comforts  and  enjoyments 
at  home- all  those  things  that  make  life 
worth  living. 

"Wright  is  still  at  the  same  job,  an  ex- 
ample of  the  tragedy  of  lack  of  training. 
What  a  truth  he  spoke  when  he  said  to- 
day, 'You've  gone  'way  past  me,  Jim— 
and  you  deserve  to.  Heads  win— every 
time!'" 

Yes,  it's  simply  a  question  of  training. 
Your  hands  can't  earn  the  money  you 
need,  but  your  head  can  if  you  give  it  a 
chance 

The  International  Correspondence 
Schools  have  helped  more  than  two  mil- 
lion men  and  women  to  know  the  joy 
of  getting  ahead  in  business  and  in  lite. 
And  they  can  help  you! 

All  we  ask  is  the  chance  to  prove  i^— 
without  obligation  on  your  part  or  a 
penny  of  cost.  That's  fair,  isn't  it?  Then 
mark  and  mail  this  coupon. 


interiJa™JcoVr¥pom^ 

BOX  44.00,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Please  explain,  without  obligating  me,  bow  I  can  quellfr 
tor  the  position  before  which  i  oiark  X. 

DADVERTISINC  MAN        aELKOTRJOA!:.  ESGISF.ER 

a  Salesman 
Commerciil  Law 
OBUSINESS 
IJOertlfled  Pub.  A«eoantiiit 
^Bookkeeper 


nstenographer 

SlLLUSTRATGR 
IWindow  Trimmer 
ISbow-cird  Writer 
ICivil  Service 

JTEACHER 

HOommon  Sehcal  Sabi««la 

DHEOHINIOAL  ENGINEEB 

B Mechanical  Draftsman 
CHEMIST 


Electrlciao 
Electric  Car* 
Telegraph  Eneineer 
Practical  Telephony 
Railroader 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor  and  Builder 
_CIVIL  ENGINEER 

B Surveying  and  Mapplas 
STEAM  ENGINEER 
B MINING  ENGINEER 
Metallureist 
^AGRICULTURE 
jPoultry  Raising 
□AUTOMOBILES 


Name  _ 

Street 
and  Mo.. 


City. 


,  Stats. 
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Entfance 

Fee 

Annual  Cost 

$2.00 

The 

"UTICA" 

Pays 

$9.00 

per  week  for  104  weeks  for  Total  Disability 

and 


$12.50 


per  week  for  26  weeks  for  Partial  Disability 

(and  other  benefits) 


"Accidents 
cannot  be 
regulated" 


"Every  Accident 
is  a  big 


expense 


»» 


**Let  The  *UTICA*  pay  these  expenses'' 

The  Association  with  the  Million  Dollar  Reserve  Fund 

and 

A  Membership  of  over  140,000 


HENRY  D.  PIXLEY, 

President 


The 


H.  E.  TRE^'VETT, 

Sec.-Treas. 


Commercial  Travelers 

Mutual 
Accident  Association 


of  ^ 

America 


Directors 
RUSSELL  H.  WICKS 
THEO.  M.  GLATT 
EVERET  F.  CRUMB 

No  Stockholders     UTIC  A,  N.Y. 
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Directors 
GEO.  A.  TYLER 
JOHN  R.  LEWIS 
JESSE   E.   JONES 

No  Profite 


Seventy-six  men  out  at  every  100  are  unskillecl.  ^AV'hen  things  lot  up  this  class 
is  tihe  first  to  feel  the  pinoh.  YOU.  "be  "Wise — be  a  trained  man;  sret  into  t'he 
hiesest  paying,   fastest  erowing.   7)rofession   of  them  ADL — 


IN  THE  GREAT  SHOPS  OF  COYNE 


THK      COST      IS      SMALL. 

Our  fee  for  tuition  is  the 
lowest.  And,  if  you  need 
Bome  extra  money,  we  heli) 
you  to  get  well  paid  work 
here  in  Ci»icago.  Write  us 
about  this.  Just  so  long 
ajs  you  are  in  earnest  to 
make  a  real  success,  wo 
will,  and  we  can,  help  you 
out. 

and  the  average  man  nee 
dents  ihave  done  it — and  you 
absolutely  guarantee  to  teach 


COMPLETE 
COURSE 

3V2  Mos. 


' 


THE     TiaiE     IvS      SHORT. 

No  need  to  take  years  to 
learn  the  trades  we  teach. 
We  train  you  "By  Doing" 
on  §100,000.00  worth  of 
the  finest  electrtcail  equip- 
ment, in  the  largest  in- 
stitution of  Its  kind  in  the 
world.  You  work  at  the 
job  from  the  day  you  enter 
,    j,^    ^.j^g    ^jg^y    y^^    gpaduate, 

ds  only  oV's  months  to  finLgh.  Thousands  of  stu- 
can  do  the  same.  TOUR,  success  is  SUKE — for  we 
you.  or  we    will  refund  every  cent  paid  for  tuition. 

Earn  Any  Day  and  Every  Day  $10,  $20  $30,  and  Up! 

Don't  delay.      There  is  a  bier  shortage  of  olectrical  esperta,.     Fit  yourself  at  once- 

to  fill  a  splendidly  paid,  responsible  position.    Scorea  are  waiting  for  you — and  yoU 

can  be  trained  in   SVa  months.  .< 

DBAmiNG    (Architectural.     Builder's,     Antomoibilo     and     Machine  Design) — Threft 

montftia   Practical    Courses   fitting   you   to    earn    $200.00    to    $400.00    a    month    in 

this  splendid,    higJi -class  profession.     Motion  Picture  Operating: — Six  weeks'    course 

leadtlng   to  -position    as   Ohlef   Operator    at  '$35.00    to    S75.00    a    week    (often    for 

evening  work  only).      Write  at  once   for  ou.r   his  catalog  and   full   detaila  of  our 

courses — sent  FKEE.      Please  mention  course  -you  are  interested  in. 

Address:     BEN'NETT  WEtflLINGTOX  COOKE,  President. 
COTJJE  TRADE  AND  EXGINEKLNG    SCHOOLS.  -il  E.  lUinois  S*..  Chicago 
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WhiS^utcjmremM 


DETROIT 

TRAINED  MEN 

ARE  IN  DEMAND 

rHE  WORLD  OVER 


Right  Now  Is  Your  Opportunity  to  Gel  Into 
the  Greatest  Industry  the  World  Has  Ever  Known. 

Automobiles,  Motor  Trucks,  Farm  Tractors 

Learn  in  Detroit,  the  centre  of  the  industry,  where  Autos, 
Trucks  and  Tractors  are  made.  Learn  at  the  School  which 
is  backed  by  Detroit's  most  prominent  men  and  manufac- 
turers. A  school  built  and  equipped  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
I  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  and  operated  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  affording  ambitious  men  opportunities  to  better 
their  positions  and  win  greater  success. 

You  can  learn  easily  at  a  small  expense  at  the 

DETROIT  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOOY 

Practical   common  sense  method*  of  Instruction— INTENSIFIED 
by    25    years'     experience — over    4,000     enrollments     last    year. 

You  don't  need  any  experience!    A  course  In  this  School  will  auickly  fit  you  to  do 

well  paid  work.     The   need   for  the  trained  men  In  the  factories  and  on  the  farms 

Is   acute— AND   THE   DEMAND    IS    INCREASING  I 

The  Automobile  business  will   continue   to  grow.     The  manufacture  of  Motor  Trucks 

promises   to   eclipse   all   records   of   auto   production.     AND   THE   FAItJI  TBACTOB 

INDUSTRY    IS    JUST    IN    ITS    IN-FANCY. 

TRAINEID  MEN   to   build,    to   sell,   to  operate   and  repair   these   outputs   ARE   AND 

WILL  BE  NEEDED   by  the  tens  of  thousands. 


MACHINE  SHOP  COURSE  '^t^Zi^S.S^ 

ard  machines,  ih^  largest  training  s?iop  of  its  kind  in  the 
country — trains  Lathe,  Milling  Machine  and  Shaper  oper- 
ators, to   get  $6  to   $8   a   day.    Day   and   evening  classes. 

Hundreds  take  evening  course  without  interfering  with  clay  work.  Complete 
Toolmaking  Course — write  for  details.  We  assist  students  in  securing  emplo.vment. 


Can  you  ash  for  stronger  proof   of   our   School's   standing  than   that   MEOS!^  WHO 
KNOW  give  freely  of  their  products,   their  money  and  their  time  to  co-opetate  with 
us?    Among  the  contrlb  lors  to  our  eauipment  are:     Studebake.r,  Bulck,  Hupp,  Chal- 
mers,  Packard,   Hudson,    Gray   &  Dans,   Dv^lco,    Cutler-Hammer,   Zenith,   Ford,   Tort 
Huron  Engine  and  Thresher,   Cleveland  Tractor,  Ebert  Tractor  and  many  others.    Our 
big  Club  House,    adjoining  our  new  Building,   Is  at  your  disposal.     Reading  rooms, 
lounging  rooms,   gjTnnasium,  swimming  pool,  billiard  and  pool  tables,  bowling  alleys, 
with  five  floors  <  f  dormitories  and  restaurant  at  low  rates.     You   are  assured  of  not 
only  thorough  and  competent  instruction,  but  good  companionship  and  clean 
living  conditions  with  the  comforts  of  home  and  club  life  combined.     Don't 
Visit  Detroit  Without  Seeing   Us^    Tou  want  to  consider  cverytWng  carefully 
before   you   enroll   for   any  course   of  instruction.     Come   and   look   us   over, 
whatever   purpose    brings   you    to   Detroit.     Get    all    the    particulars    of   this 
school,    get   the   records   of   our   Instnaotors,    hear   what    auto    factories    and 
automobile    men    have    to    say    about    us,    see    for   yourself    our    comfortably 
Quarters  and   big  e^iuipment.     We  will   be  glad  to  see  you  and   show  you 
around,   whether  you  enroll  or  not.     Day   and   night  classes.  ■  Start  at  anv 
time.    Write  to-day  for  full  particulars.    Address 

DETROIT  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 


318  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building 


DETROIT,  MICH,     V  "^BP" 
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How  to  Write  and  Speak 

1 

The  Art  of  Making  Language  Power   WIN  For   You.    Sherwin 

Cody's  New  Invention  Improves  Your  English  in  IS  Minutes  a  Day 

'"■~*<-'>v.          "i~X  O   E   S    5''0ur  J'^st   how   Mr.   Cody    would    correct   that 

^"^          i     1    T7,-,n.i;ei-.  holr»  33apei-,     You  mark  your  errors  and  check 

H      a    l^nglisn  neip  tj^g^i  in   the  first   blank    column.     Wext 

■^-'^     or  hurt  you?  week  you  try  that  pa&e  again.     You  see 

Do  vou  write  and  '^^   ^   glance   just   how   much   you   have 

Cii^    ""^^^    ^-*       speak  CORRECT-  "^Tnd^^tlie    wonderful    thing    about    Mr. 

LY    or    do    errors  Cody's   course   is   the   speed   with   w,hicli 

vpvpnl      vmi       nnri  these    haiblt-formlng   practice    drills    can 

re\eai      you      dnu  j^^    carried    out.      When    you    write    the 

handicap       you  r  answer  to  fifty  questions  in   115  minutes 

Every    time      you  ^'^A    correct    your    work    in    5    minutes 

t-iiv      *.v<>vv     tim«»  more,  it   givea    you   a   good   idea  of   the 

taiK,     eveiy     time  pj-actlcal    and    effective    value    of    this 

you      write,      you  couise. 

fr'whel  IZ  New  Booklet  Free 

use  the  wrong  word    when  you  mis-  ta^  l^s7eSf^"f,)S!!^vSleTrolr"lao^^ 

pronounce  a  word,  when  you  mispell  of  la.n.guage  power,  if  you  aie  ever  em- 

a   word,    when    you    punctuate    incor-  barrassed     by     mistakes     in     grammair, 

rectlv     when    vnn    iic;p    flnt     nvrlimrv  ?Pel''ns:   or    punctuation,    if   you    cannot 

reciiy,    wnen    you    use    tiat,    oiciinaiy  instantly     command     the     exact    words 

words,    you     handicap     yourself    tre-  with   which   to  express   your  ideas,   this 

mendously.     Words    are    the    drivina-,  '^oo^  will  prove  a  revelation  to  you. 

rnmnpllino-    f«v^o    ;.■.    ViMc-nocc      lA^^c  ^  polished  and  accurate  command  of 

compelling    torce    in    business.     Ideas  the  English  language  not  onlv  gives  vou 

cannot    be   expressed   except    through  the    stamp    of    education,    .but    it   wins 

words.  An  unusual  command  of  Eng-  ^iiends  arid  convinces  the  world  of  your 

lish  enables  you  to  present  your  ideas  '^^^s'-m^SS  .Sol^^Sd  "eT,^"  in'coN 

clearly,   torciblj'',   convincingly.  lege  largely  to  get  the  key  to  social  and 

For    the    past    five    years    Sherwin  ^H^iness  success.   And  now  a  really  effi- 

/-i^j„   1 %rl                ,  .           ,         .J  cient    system    of    acquiring    an    unusual 

Cody   has    been    working    almost    day  command  of  English  is  offered   to  you. 

and  night  on  the  study  of  the  prob-  Spare-time  study — 13   minutes   a   day — 

lem   "How   to    make    it    stiok    in    vnnr  }^    y°^^  'home   will    give    you   power    of 

iciii     now   lo   niake   it   stick   in   your  language  that  will  be  worth  more  than 

mind.     He  wanted  to  tind  a  way  to  you  can  realii&e. 

cure  bad  habits  in  writing  and  speech  Write  for  this  new  free  book  "How  to 

and   acoiiirf   e-nnrl    nnpc     Hp   ar.r.^a?«/l  Write     and     Speak    (Masteily     English." 

dna  acquire  gooa  ones.  He  appealed  Merely  mail  the  coupon  or  a  letter,   or 

to  school  superintendents  and   160  of  even    a    postal    cardT     You    can    never 

them  placed  classeis  at  his  disposal  for  reach    your    gwatest    posribllities    until 

pvnprimonf       Mo     o«.,«oi  A     *                i.  you  know    language.     Write   to-day   for 

experiment.     He    appealed    to    great  the    free   ^booklet   that   tells    about   Mr. 

corporations,   and   they  let  their  em-  Cody's     simple    invention     for    making 

ployees  be  tested  so  Mr.  Cody  would  command  of  laa:.guage  easy. 

know  how  accurate  they  really  were.  SherwIn  Codv  SchooI  of  English 

He  was  amazed  to  discover  that  the  c,  »,        »  -u-       d    u    »      m  v 

average  person  in  school  or  business  .  .  .^^^.T,  g":*^^'  ^^ '^'''"'' ^^  ^' 

is   only    61%    efficient    in    the    vital  sherwin  cooy  school  of  English 

points  of  English  erammar.  ^^   New»   Building,    Rochester,   N.   Y. 

_,-_.,*'              _  Please   send  nie   your   new  Free  Book  "How   to 

Self-Correcting  Method  """^ '"'" '""'  "*"'"''  ^'^' ' 

Mr.  Cody  was  granted  a  paten-t  on  lils  ^^^    

unique  device,  a,nd  now  •he  places  tt  at  Addrps.. 

your  disposal.     You  do  the  lesson  giyen  •^'""'^"^    

on    any   particular   page,    then   you   Bee   city State 
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How   I   Improved   My 
Memory  In  One  Evening 

The  Amazing  Experience  of  Victor  Jones 


n 


F  course  I  place  you !  Mr.  Addi- 
son Sims  of  Seattle. 
"If  I  remember  correctly —and  I  do 
remember  correctly —Mr.  Burroughs, 
the  lumberman,  introduced  me  to 
you  .  at  the  luncheon  of  the  Seattle 
Rotary  Club  three  years  ago  in  May. 
This  is  a  pleasure  indeed.  I  haven't 
laid  eyes  on  you  since  that  day.  How 
Is  the  grain  business?  And  how  did 
that  amalgamation  work  out?" 

The  assurance  of  this  speaker— in 
the  crowded  corridor  of  the  Hotel 
McAIpin— compelled  me  to  turn  and 
look  at  him,  though  I  must  say  it  is 
not  my  usual  habit  to  "listen  in"  even 
in  a  hotel  lobby. 

"He  is  David  M.  Roth,  the  most 
famous  memory  expert  in  the  United 
States,"  said  my  friend  Kennedy 
answering  my  question  before  I  could 
get  it  out.  "He  will  show  you  a  lot 
more  wonderful  things  than  that,  be- 
fore the  evening  is  over." 

And  he  did. 

As  we  went  into  tne  banquet  room 
the  toastmaster  was  introducing  a 
long  line  of  guests  to  Mr.  Roth.  I 
got  in  line  and  when  it  came  my  turn 
Mr.  Roth  asked,  "What  are  your  ini- 
tials, Mr.  Jones,  and  your  business 
connection  and  telephone  number?" 

Why  he  asked  this  I  learned  later, 
when  he  picked  out  from  the  crowd 
the  60  men  he  had  met  two  hours  be- 
fore and  called  each  by  name  without 
a  mistake.  What  is  more,  he  named 
each  man's  business  and  telephone 
number,  for  good  measure. 


I  won't  tell  you  all  the  other  amazing  things 
this  man  did  except  to  tell  how  he  called  back, 
without  a  minute's  hesitation,  long  lists  of 
numbers,  bank  clearings,  prices,  lot  numbers 
parcel  post  rates  and  anything  else  the  guests 
gave  him  in  rapid  order. 

When  I  met  Mr.  Roth — which  you  may  be 
sure  I  did  the  first  chance  I  got — he  rather 
bowled  me  over  by  saying,  in  his  quiet,  modest 
way: 

"There  is  nothing  miraculous  about  my  re- 
membering anything  I  want  to  remember, 
whether  it  be  names,  faces,  figures,  facts  or 
something  I  have  read  in  a  magazine. 

"  You  can  do  this  just  as  easy  as  I  do.  Any  one 
with  an  average  mind  can  learn  quickly  to  do 
exactly  the  same  things  which  seem  so  mirac- 
ulous when  1  do  them. 

"My  own  memory,"  continued  Mr.  Roth, 
"was  originally  very  faulty.  Yes,  it  was — a 
really  poor  memory.  On  meeting  a  man  I 
would  lose  his  name  in  thirty  seconds,  while 
now  there  are  probably  10,000  men  and  women 
in  the  United  States,  many  of  whom  I  have 
met  but  once,  whose  names  I  can  call  instantly 
on  meeting  them." 

'That  is  all  right  for  you,  Mr.  Roth,"  I  in- 
terrupted, "you  have  given  years  to  it.  But 
how  about  me?" 

"Mr.  Jones,"  he  replied,  "I  can  teach  you 
the  secret  of  a  good  memory  in  one  evening. 
This  is  not  a  guess,  because  1  have  done  it  with 
thousands  of  pupils.  In  the  first  of  seven 
simple  lessons  which  I  have  prepared  for 
home  study,  1  show  you  the  basic  principle 
of  my  whole  system  and  you  will  find  it — ■ 
not  hard  work  as  you  might  fear — but  just 
like  plrying  a  fascinating  game.  I  will  prove 
it  to  you." 

He  didn't  have  to  prove  it.  His  course  did; 
I  got  it  the  very  next  day  from  his  publishers, 
the  Independent  Corporation, 

When  I  tackled  the  first  lesson,  I  suppose  I 
was  the  most  surprised  man  in  forty-eight 
States  to  find  that  I  had  learned  in  about  one 
hour  how  to  remember  a  list  of  one  hundred 
words  so  that  I  could  call  them  off  forward  and 
back  without  a  single  mistake. 

That  first  lesson  stucli.  And  so  did  the  other 
six. 
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Read    this     letter    from     Terence    J,  Here  is  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell- 

McManus.      of      the      firm      of      Olcott.  MT.     Roth     has    a      molt      remarkalle 

Bonyng-e,   McManus  &  Ernst,   Attorneys  Memory  course.     It  is  simp.le,  and  easy 

and  Counsellors  a't  Law,   170  Broadway,  '^^  falling   off   a  log-.       Yet.     with     one 

and   one  of  the   most  famous   trial  law-  ''1°^^'  ^  ^^'^  <^'f  practice,  any  one — i  don't 

vers  in  New  York-  ^"°     '^e    '^ — <^""     Improve      his 

•^^"'  m  iNcw  lorK.  niemory  1007o  in  a  week    and    1000% 

"May  I  take  occasion  to  state  t!hat  I  '^r  ^  months." 

regard  your  service  in  g-iving  this  sys-  ?'^y  advice  to  you  is  don't  wait  anothf- 

tern  to  the  world  as  a  puiblic  henevfaction.  rnmute.     Send    to    Independent    Corporf 

The  wonderful   simplicity  of  the  method  *''0'^  for   Mr.  Roth's  amazing  course  an 

and   the  ease   witli  which  its  principles  ^^^  wihat  a  wonderful  memory  you  hav 

may  be    acquii-ed     especially    appeal   to  Sot.     Your  dividends  in  increased  pow 

me.      I  majy  ad-d    that    I    already    had  Will   'he   enormous. 

occasion   to     test     the     effectiveness     of  VICTOR    JONES, 

the  first  two  lessons  in  the  preparation  While  Mr.  Jones  has  chosen   the  stor 

for  trial  of  an  important  action  in  which  form  for  this  account   of  his  experienc 

I  am  about  to  engage."  and  that  of  others  ivith  the  Roth  Memor 

Mr.  McManus  didn't  -put   it  a  "bit  too  Course, he   has  used  only  facts  that  ai 

strong.  known   personally    to    the    President    o 

The  Roth  cou.rse  is  priceless.  I  can  ab-  ^j^'J  I'^rfflTfhe   c?c°c?r7cv'Vf' Mr^'j'o'ne. 

solutely   count   on  my  •memory  now.       I  llry'lnall  Us  parliJSs?^  ^''   '^°"'' 

can  'call  the  najne  of  most    any    man    I  -                                ^ 

have  met  before — and  I  am  g-etting  better  ^^n^   N^  TUI«ir.<.w 

all  the  time.     I  can  remember  any  fig-  oena   l^O  money 

ures    I    wish    to     rememiber.       Teleiphone  So  confident  is  the  Independent  Corpore 

numbers  come  to  mind  'instantly,  once  I  tiion,    the   publishers   of   the  Roth   Mcmor 

have     filed    them    hy    Mr.    Rotih's    easy  Course,  thait  once  you  have  an  opportunit 

method.      Street   addresses    are   just   as  to  see  in  your  own  home  how  easy  it  is  t 

easy.  double,  yes,  triple  your  memory  power  in 

Whl't^h^l?  /srL^sVaSel"^  a  S  bl  -?!^  tin J^u°r^^^on*M4e*efam^'n\tTi!.^l"^  ' 

Jca^reS^ltif^'^  on^  my  ^fek-^blcau'^^^  ''l  eoSon  orwrft^a^Ttrr    an^^d'^hr  c^^rfnl^i; 

?  wan\ed"to-  sav ^°"''^^''  '^'"^''''  '^^"'  cCre" wiiaTe^^^t^alr'i^hrrges'^repk']?  ^1 

S.  waniea  to  say.  once.       if    you    are    not    entirely    satisflec 

Now  I  am  sure   of  myself,    ana   confi-  aend  it  back  any  time  within  fflve  days  afti. 

dent,   and   "easy  as  ^an   old    shoe"   v/hen  you  receive  it  and  you  will  owe  nothing. 

I   get   on   my   feet   at   the   club,   or   at   a  ^^  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  as  please 

banquet,    or    in    a    business    meeting,    or  las  are  the    thousands    of    other    men    an 

in  (any   social  gathering.  women  who  have  used  the  course,  send  onl 

Perhaps  the  most  enjoyable  part  of  it  ^I'l^!!''  payment,     you  take  no  risk  an. 

all   is    that   I   have    become   a   good-  con-  l^^^^^  everythmg   to  gain     so  ma>l   th 

versationalist— and  I  used  to  be  as  silent  ''^°^,'  2"  """^  ^^^°'^  ^'^'^  remarkabae  offer  i 

as  a  siphinx  when  I  got  into  a  crowd  of  wuuarawn. 

people  who  (knew  things.  Independent  Corporation 

Now  I  can  call  up  like  a  dash  of  light-  Oept.    R.|632f         319  Sixtii   Ave.         New  Yorv. 

ning  most  any  fact  I  want  right  at  tne  , , 

Instant  I  need  it  most.     I  used  to  think        f ?^_^, EXAMINATION    COUPON 

a  "hair  trigger"  memory  belonged  only  '  *  "  "  "  "  -™..-----^»---« --•••• 

to  the  prodigy  and  genius.     Now  I  see  Independent  Corporation 

that  every  man  of  us  has  .that  kind  of  a  D^p*-    R-I632I        3i9  sixth   Avenue        New  Yor 

memory  If  he  only  knows  how  to  make  ^°^  ^^y  ^^^^  ^^  tlie  Course  or  Courses  checbe.". 

It  work   right  below,     within  fhe  days  after  receipt  1  will  eithf 

,.,,.'.,                   ■,,..,,            .  remaU  them  or  send  you  $5  for  each  la  full  paymeir , 

I  tell  you  it  is  a  wonderful  thing,  af-  ticept  as  noted. 

ter   groping  around  in   the    dark   for  so  __„.,,,               r— .,,                ,~ 

many  years  to   be  able    to    switch    the  H^ot^   J^^^^^X^   O  ^^P^'',<tiV^-S?Vl 

big  searchlight  on  your  mind  and  see  in-  '~'  bourse   ($5)     By    '"^  «h  n  <55 )  By  Ai 

stantly  everything  you  want  to  remem-  ^^avid   M.   Ro'.h            thur  Newcomb. 

toer.  n  Drawing,     Art,    fj  Practical    Cours 

This  Roth  course  will  do  w<?nders  in  ^  g^^/^  *  «  «  "'jg|   "^  cUc^;^°U5 ."^  B: 

your  office.  gourse^  ($5)^^By                         ^_   p„^ 

Siince  we  took  it  up  you  never  hear  p,  How     to     Read    ^  '"l^.""-  „„„,^   . , 

any  one  ln,OMr  office  say  "I  guess"  or  U  oy,  a  rartaf     af    rj  Ferrin  Home-Ac 

"I   thinik.  It   was  about  so  much"   or  "I  R:"ht    r«s^      Rv          ^^""""^  System  an 

forgot  that  right  now"  or  "I  forget  that  DrV    M     H            (i^^^Bv^wLlxe 

right  now"  or  "I  can't  rememDer."  or  "I  ^f-irkfor/                     W    kmn 

must  look  u)p  his  name."    Now  they  are  ,-,  m  ,  ,  t  /^'^      «<■    r-i  ^«Vo            cj,.^f 

right   there ''wdth    the     answer-like     a  nrpe^ch'^^g)    By    ^  ^^;;|«'>",,5f'^°g, 

^""t.  Frederick     'Houk            Alexander  'LIcht 

Have  you  eiver  beard  of  "*Multignaph  L»aw.                              eutag. 

Smith?"     Real     name     H.      Q.      Smith,  -Kramp 

Division   (Manager    of     the     Multigraph  

Sales  Company,  Ltd.,  in  Montreal.    Here  Address ... 

is  just  a  ibit  from  a  letter  of  his  that  I " '  '    ' 

saw  last  week: World   Aim.,    1(921 
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BUY 


ONDS    DIRECT 


From  JASON  WEILER  &  SONS,  Diamond  Importers,  Boston,  Mass., 

and  save  20  to  40  per  cent,  on  retail  or  jewelers'  prices 

FOR  over  forty-three  yeans  the  house  o-f  Jason    Weiler  &  Son  of  Boston,  has  been 
one   at   America's   leadine   cHa.mond    importers    selling-    to    jewelers     _   However, 
a   iargre   business   Is  done   direct   by   mail   with   ciDstomers   at   imiJortinK   orices! 
Here  are  several  diamond  offers — direct  to  vou  by  mail— which  clearly  demonstrate 
our  poal'ti-on  to  namie  ririces  on  diamonds  that  sliould  surely  interest  any  uresent  or 
proapctive   diamond   purchaser. 


'i    Carat,  $31.00 

This  %  carat  geuuiiie 
diamond  Is  of  great 
brilliancy  £i;d  perfrt-tly 
cut.  lior.nted  in  Tifl'ai'V 
f'tyfa,  14k.  solid  pDld 
f-  King.  Money  refiiiidtd 
.'I  you  can  duplicate  it 
for  Jess  than  $40.  Our 
pi-ico  direct  to  (tniT 
you  by  mail V"** 


%  Cai-at.  $50.00 

This  %  carat  genuine 
diamond  is  of  great 
brilliancy  and  perfectly 
cut.  Moiuitcd  in  14k. 
solid  gold  Tiffany  style 
Ki'tting.  Money  refunded 
if  your  dealer  can  du- 
plieato     it     for     less 

pdcif.".-...!'."':  $50 


w^  • 


V2    Carat,  ,$73.00 

This  genuine  V3  carat 
diamond  is  of  fine  bril- 
liancy and  perfectly  cut. 
Mounted  in  Tiffany 
style,  141c  solid  gold 
setting.  Money  refunded 
if  your  dealer  can  du- 
plicate it  for  less  than 
$100.  Our  price  4: 7  "J 
direct  to  you v'** 


'fM"^^ 


%    Carat,  $111.00 

This  %  carat  genuine 
diamond  of  great  bril- 
liancy nnd  perfectly 
ut,  14k  solid  gold 
setting.  Money  re- 
fimded  if  your  jeweler 
can  duplicate  it  for 
loss  than  $135.  ^111 
Our   price «pJlll. 


'^^^ 

1  Carat,  $145.00 

This  Bcuuine  one  carat 
diamond  is  of  fine  bril- 
'.iancy  and  perfectly  cut. 
Moiuited  "  in  Tiffany 
style,  lilt,  solid  gold 
setting.  Jloney  refunded 
if  your  dealer  can  du- 
plicate   it    for   less    than 


$200.    Our  price 
direct    to    you 


$145 


Men's   Octagron  Dia- 
mond   Ring.-    Perfectly 
cut    blue-white    diamond, 
mounted    in    men's    style  ;  Ladies'  All  Platinum 
lA  V      .„i!^    „^i/i.    r,i,fn    Dii„nond  TtinK  S395 


MONEY 

KEFCNDED 

IF  NOT 

ENTIKELY 
SATISFIED. 

"We   refer  you 

as   to   our 

reliability 

to  any  bank 

or   newspaper 

In  Boston. 


14-k.  solid  gold;  plain 
octagon  ring,  ver>  <t^'7It 
effective  setting.  <P»'««' 
Jfoney  refiuided  if  this 
ring  can 
elsewhere  for 
$000. 

//  desired    rlnss  will   be  sent  on  ar'pvovat  io  yout 

BANK  or  any  EXPRESS  COMPANY  uitk  privilege 

of  examination.      Our  diamond  guarantee  for   full 

value  lor  all  time  goes    with    every     purchase. 


Perfectly    cut    blue-white 
diamond    in     solid   plat- 
be   dupiicatcd    inum  ruig,  in  the  newest 
less  than  1  pierced  and  lace  pattern 
•  effect. 


a 


rite  To-day  for  ifi)?s  vamas-tme 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED^ 

HOW  TO  BUY  DIAMONDS'' 

This  catalog  tells  how  to  judge,  select  and  buy  dia- 
monds.    Tells    how    they    are    mined,    cut   and   mar- 
keted.    It  is  considered  an  authority  on  the  subject 
and  shows  weights,  sizes  and  prices  of  diamonds, 
$10  to  $20,000.    Send  your  name  and  address  for 
free  copy. 


ook 


Wrlto 
for  a, 
copy 
to-da,y 
Free 


JASON    WEILER  &  SONS 


355A  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON  5,  MASS. 


€4 


>' 

I A  straight  line  is  the  shortest 

Education  -KnowJedge  — Specialized  Training 

distance  between  two  points 


Be  an  Expert  Accountant 

The  man  who  merely  keeps  records  of  purchases,  sales,  output,  costs, 
tc.i  stands  on  the  border  line  between  business  and  manual  labor.  But — as 
,n  Expert  Accountant,  educated  and  trained  in  the  problems  not  only  of 
lookkeeping,  but  of  general  Higher  Accounting  and  Cost  Accounting,  he 
ises  from  a  low-salaried  employee  to  the  rank  of  a  high  salaried  business 
xecutive. 

•     EARN  $3,000  TO  $10,000  A  YEAR 

f  This  specialized  knowledge  and  Just  fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon. 
Valuing  is  available  to  every  man.  If  We  will  send  you  full  particulars  as 
here  is  a  higher  job  that  you  want  to  to  tiie  La  Salle  Problem  Method  of 
tep  into — train  for  it — make  your-  training  and  also  a  copy  of  our  fa- 
plf  that  man  who  can  fill  it  best — 
Ind  the  job  is  yours. 
By  the  La  Salle  Problem  Method  you 
an  become  an  Expert  in  Higher  Ac- 
countancy while  holding  your  present  without  this  training  have  not  realized 
josition.  You  can  train  by  mail  under  in  ten.  Send  for  your  copy  now. 
;he  direct  supervision  of  William   B. 


mous  book,  "Ten  Years'  Promotion  in 
One" — which  tells  how  men  with  the 
aid  of  La  Salle  training  have  gained 
in    one    year    promotion    which    men 


astenholz,  A.    M.,   C.   P.   A.,  former 
lomptroUer    and   Instructor,    Univer- 
ity  of  Illinois,  assisted  by  a  large  staff 
f  Certified   Public   Accountants,   in- 
cluding members  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Accountants.    You   will  be 
Ihoroly  trained  in  the  same  methods 
jWhich  these  men  use  in  their  own  pro- 
ifessional  work. 

'  You  will  learn  from  these  experts 
the  underlying  principles  of  Modern 
Business  Analysis,   Organization,  Ac 


La  Salle  Extension 
University 

The  Largest  Business 
Training  Institution 
in  the  World 

Depl.  4316-H 

Chicago,       Illinois 


Without  cost  or  obligation  on  my  part, 
please  sS'nd  me  particulars  regardin.g 
your  Problem  iMethod   of   home    training 

counting.  Auditing,  Cost  Accounting,   in  Hig-her    .Accountancy   and  your  valu- 

rommPi-ni-il        T  iw        nnfl        Finanrial  able  book  for  ambitious  men,  "Ten  Years' 

Lommercidl       Law       and       l<manciai   p,.ojnotion  In  One." 

Management,  Income  Tax  Procedure, 


etc.  La  Salle  accountancy  train- 
ing will  enable  you  to  pass  C.  P.  A. 
examinations,  to  hold  an  executive 
position  with  a  business  organization, 
or  to  enter  business  for  yourself  as  an 
Expert  Consulting  Accountant. 


Name 


Present  Position. 


Address 


Vield/;^tBiisine5sTrdinmi 


Extension 
University 

Chicago,  USA. -^ 


/nstftut/on  In  tfie  World 
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The  Reading  of 


LAW 

Never  before  wei 
come  up  daily.  Im; 
seeking  legal   experts 

LAW 

fining  Co.,  National 

LAW 


has  brought  swift,  sure  success  to  thousands  of  men.  who,  without  the  benefit  of  this  specialized  knowl- 
edge, w  uld  probably  never  have  progressed  beyond  ordinary  achievement.  The  law-trained  man  has 
an  enormous  advantage.  A  practical  working  kuowlcdije  of  LAW  is  a  short  cut  to  personal  power  In  every 
walk  of  life. 

is  a  factor  of  prime  importance  in  big  business.  "We  need  men  trained  in  the 
Law"  is  the  word  sent  cut  by  great  business  organizations  everywhere.  Today's 
conditions,  involving  a  mass  of  statutes,  decisions,  rulings — changes  from  old 
precedents — new  interpretations  of  commercial  law — all  make  the  legal  expert  of 
vital  importance — a  positive  necessity  in  every  large  business  house. 
Never  before  were   prospects  so   bright   for  men  who   can   answer  the   puzzling  legal  questions  which 

come    up   daily.     Important    positions   carrying   executive    responsibilities    with    large   salaries    are   always 

seeking  legal   experts. 

training  often  leads  to  a  big  executive  position,  because  It  enables  a  man  to  dic- 
tate  policies  that   are   legally   sound — to  make   Quick,    correct   decisions  on  intricate 

points,  puzzling  to  the  untrained  man.  Every  large  corporation  has  a  well 
equipped  legal  department  and  smaller  concerns  have  their  retained  legal  advisers. 
Many  presidents  of  corporations  (for  example:  Pullman  Co.,  American  Sugar  Re- 
fining Co.,  National  Biscuit  C  ^,   etc.)    are  law-trained  men. 

is  a  stepping  stone  to  personal  prestige  and  social  standing.  The  successful  prac- 
tising lawyer,  or  law-equipped  business  man,  has  open  to  him  a  prosperous  career 
in  a  dignified,  influential  profession.  No  other  profession  opens  up  greater  op- 
pcrtunities  for  rapid  and  profitable  advancement.  And  never  before  bas  It  been 
so  easy  to  acquire  a  thoro  law  training  of  university  grade  as  now. 

University  Course  by  Mail 

The  LaSalle  Extension  Dniversity's  faculty  of  legal  experts  will  train  you  thoroly  in  every 
phase  of  law.  You  will  ge-t  instruction  in  the  same  subjects  taught  at  leading  resident  universities. 
Vou  will  have  text  books,  lectures,  quizzes,  illustrative  cases,  examinations,  etc.,  prepared  by  leading 
law  pr  fcssors.  You  will  be  directed  at  every  step,  with  every  point  clearly  explained.  Graduate 
with  a  degree  of  LL.  B.  All  this  training  can  be  had  at  home — in  spare  time  only.  No  need  to  leave 
your  present  position.  Memborsliip  also  includes  general  consulting  privileges  with  all  depaitments  of 
the  university — a  service  not  offered  by  any  other  Institution. 

Convenient  Tuition  Terms 

The  La  Salle  course  and  this  direct  personal  instruction  and  business  consulting  ser\lce  Is  offered 
at  a  cost  within  reach  of  even  the  man  of  small  income.  Decide  now  to  be  a  law-trained  man.  Get 
above  the  ranks  where  the  pay  is  sniMl  and  competition  intense — increase  your  Income  by  increasing 
your   mental   capacities. 

AA/fif ^  Just  mail  the  couiX)n  and  we  will  send  full  information  about  the  LaSalle  Home  Study 
TV  ni6  Course  in  Law  and  our  Free  Consulting  Ser\ice.  We  will  also  send  you  a  copy  of  our 
famous  book,  "Ten  years'  Promotion  in  One" — whicli  tells  how  men  with  the  aid  of  LaSalle  training 
have  gained  In  one  year,  promotion  which  men  without  this  training  have  not  realized  In  ten.  Send 
for  your  copy  now. 

"^  ""  LaSALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World 
Dept.  4316-L  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 

Please  send  complete  information  on   your  University  training  in  Law 
and  Consulting  Service  free  to  LaSalle  students. 
Also  your  book,  "Ten  Years'  Promotion  in  One." 
This  without  obligation  to  me.  m/gtr 

Name '^TiS^VS 

Present  position 

Address 
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Be  a  Master  of  Traffic  Management 

There  is  a  big  and  ever-increasing  demand  for  men  trained  in  Railway 
and  Industrial  Traffic  Work.  The  Salaries  offered  range  from  $50  to  $200 
a  week  and  up.  Hundreds  of  ambitious  men  have  trained  themselves  suc- 
cessfully at  home  by  mail  under  the  guidance  of  LaSalle  experts. 


All  the  big  business  org-anizations,  the  rail- 
loads  and  transportation  companies  and 
large  shipping  centres  must  have  their 
traffic  experts,  their  interstate  commerce 
directors — a.nd  yet  not  enough  really  com- 
petent       meu^ 

are  available. fp? 
In        m  a  n  y  f 
places,     "sec-.t] 
o  n  d    raters  '\ 
are    trying    to' 
direct     the 
shipping 
while  their 
employ  ers 
are    looking, 
inquiring,  ad- 
vertising    for 
efficient    men 
able  to  handlp 
the  complica- 
ted    problems 
of  transporta- 
t  i  o  n     which 
c  o  m  e        UP 
many       times 
every    day. 

This  is  your  opportunity  to  get  into  an  un- 
ci owded  profession — ^to  make  quick  ad- 
voiicement — to  step  into  a  specialized  call- 
ins — to  be  the  m.an  always  needed  and 
to  earn  a  salary  which  many  men  do  not 
reach  after  years  of  patient,  plodding 
service. 

TRAIN  BY  MAIL 

The  LaSalle  staff  of  7  0  traffic  experts 
will  give  you  a  thoro.  specialized  knowl- 
edge of  t'he  methods  used  by  great  ship- 
pers, railroad  and  steamship  lines:  in- 
struct you  in  rates.  classLfications.  routing, 
bills  of  lading,  claims,  demurraige.  railroad 
accounting,  organization,  management,  in- 
terstate commerce  laws.  &c.  Every  phase 
of  the  subject  under  the  direction  of  a 
specialist.  You  get  in  months  what  years  of 
experience  alone  would  not  bring,  because 
you  profit  by  the  combined  experience  of 
niany  men  acknowledged  as  traffic  au- 
thorities. Every  point  is  made  clear  and 
th°  work  thoroly  explained  from  the 
ground  up. 

Tou  need  not  leave  your  present  position. 
LaSalle    training    is    given    by    mail.       Yoj 


can  become  a  traffic  expert  in  your  spare 
hours  bv  the  LaSalle  method — fully  pre- 
cared  to  hold  a  high  salaried  industrial  or 
railway  traffic  position.  Our  easy  terms 
will    enable   you   to    pay    for   the   course    a 

ilittle  each 
month  if  you 
wish. 


Send 

the 

Coupon 


Get  infor- 
mation now 
about  the 
p  r  o  f  e  ssion 
o  f  Traffic 
Management. 
Send  t  li  e 
coupon  below 
or  write  us 
a  letter  and 
we  will  send 
catalog  and 
a  1  1  details 
afbout  La- 

Sialle  train- 
ing; .also  our 
famous  book, 
"Ten  Years' 
Promotion  in  One,"  the  book  whicTi  lias 
been  an  inspiration  to  many  thousands  of 
an>bitious   men. 


LASALLE    EXTENSION 
UNIVERSITY 


The  Largest  Business  Train. 
ing  Jnslitution  in  the  Wor'd 
Dept.  4316-T  Chicago.  III. 

Please  send  me  cata- 
log and  full  informa- 
tion regarding  your 
Problem  Method  of 
Home  Training  in 
Railway  and  Indus- _ 
trial  Traffic  Manage- E 
ment. 


Name     

Present  Position 
Address 
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THAT  DESK  IS  WAITING  FOR  AN 
■      EFFICIENCY  EXPERT 


Effieiency  is  the  big  word  to-day  in 
business.  The  efficient  man  is  recog- 
nized as  the  valuable  man — for  he  is 
the  one  who  knows  how  to  organize, 
plan,  direct  in  a  way  that  results  in 
maximum  production. 

High  salaries  are  ready  for  Effi- 
ciency Experts  to  supervise  operations 
In  the  various  departments  of  great 
concerns — and  any  man  who  learns 
how  to  handle  himself  and  iknows  how 
to  get  maximum  production  in  shop,  of- 
fice or  factory,  is  sure  to  he  picked  for 
promotion. 

Train  by  Mail 

The  LaSalle  Course  of  Industrial  Man- 
agement will  give  you  a  mastery  of  the 
48  factors  of  efficiency.  If  you  will  put 
In  a  few  hours  of  your  spare  time  weekly 
under  the  direction  of  the  LaSalle 
staff  „  of.  industrial  engi- 
neer^'you  can  soon  toecomo 
art  '  expert,  ready  to 
show,  your  added  value  to 
your  ipresent  employers — 
prepared  to  step  into  one 
of  the  ■  important  posi- 
tions that  are  awaiting 
production  managers  and 
efficiency  men. 

"There  is  no  lack  of 
opportunity  for  men  who 
know  the  principles  and 
practice  of  efficient  man- 
agement. Not  enough 
of  them  to  go  round," 
says  a  ipromlnent  execu- 
tive, and  that  means  ,big 
jofljs  and  big  pay  for 
those  who  can  qualify. 


The  LaSalle  Problem  Method 

(LaiSalle  (Problem  offers  the  quick 
clear  route  to  success  in  mastering 
the  factors  of  Production  Efficiency. 
IPre,pared  by  men  recognized  as  the 
country's  leadiug  authorities  it  gives 
you  the  benefit  of  all  the  ibest  experi- 
ence in  this  field.  And  you  learn  by 
actual  practice  on  the  same  problems 
the  efficiency  expert  has  to  deal  with. 
You  deal  with  actual  conditions — not 
with  mere  theoi'ies.  You  are  constantly 
under  the  direction  of  the  LaiSalle  ex- 
perts, shown  how  the  .best  efficiency 
men  solve  their  daily  problems,  and  are 
guided  carefully  thru  every  detail. 

Send  the  Coupon 

Find  out  about  this  remarkable  course  and  the 
possibilities  it  opens  for  you.  Simply  mail  the 
coupon  and  we  will  send  complete  Information 
free;  also  a  copy  of  our  famous  book,  "Ten  Years' 
Promotion  in  One."  which  has  been  an  inspiration 
and  help  to  more  than  230,  OCO  ambitious  men. 
Send  for  your  copy  now. 


LaSALLE    EXTENSION    UNIVERSITY. 
The   Largest   Business  Training    Institution   in   the  World. 
Dept.    4316-M.    Chicago.     III. 

Without  cost  or  obligation  on  my  part,  please  send  me 
particulars  regarding  your  Problem  Method  of  Home  Train- 
ing in  Industrial  Management  Efficiency  and  ycur  valuable 
book  for  ambitious  men.    "Ten  Years'   Promotion   in   One." 


Name 


Present    Position 


I     Address    .■ 
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i^-miiSISf(20  FASCINATING  VOOjMES) 


Brings  Complete  Se 

Five  hundred  sixty  classics — all  the 
books  worth  reading — the  cream  of 
the  entire  world's  literature — con- 
densed to  20  brilliant  volumes.  The  sub- 
stance— meat — of  all  standard  works,  with- 
out a  dull  line!  Will  be  sent  you  on  re- 
ceipt  of  one  dollar! 

$1,000  Worth  of  Books 

are  represented  in  this  com- 
pressed library.  It  would 
be  a  five  years'  task  to  read 

them  in  their  original  form. 
But^  as  conde.ised,  you  will 
fairly  race  through  the  human 
passages  from  the  literary 
masters  of  all  time.  Though 
entertaining  every  minute  of  the 
time,  they  give  you  a  broad  educa- 
tion in  the  world  of  letters.  Read- 
ing them  will  put  you  on  'a  par  with 
those  who  have  spent  years  gaining 
knowledge;  digging  and  delving  in 
books    with    their    millions    of    words. 

$1  Brings  Entire  Set 

You  risk  nothing.  The  set 
is  sent  on  approval,  with  only 
$1  in  advance.  Your  dollar 
promptly  returned  unless  you  keep 
the  books.  If  you  keep  the  books, 
the  balance  you  pay  monthly,  $4 
each  month,  for  only  seven  months. 
Fill  out  coupon  plainly,  pin  $1  to 
it  and  mail  to — 

Western    Newspaper    Association, 

Chicago. 69     j  Occupation 


Life 's  Pleasures 

are  intensified  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  wise  reading  brings. 
Ability  to  enjoy  the  things  of  life  is 
Increased  \by  the  knowledge  of  what 
life  is.  Balzac's  writings — ^spicy  with 
life's  realities — leave  the  mind  keen- 
edged.  Victor  Hugo's  works  reveal 
humanity  in  its  nakedness.  Shake- 
speare word-pictures  are  life  itself. 
Samuel  Pepys'  Diary  sipeaks  a  univer- 
sal language.  Read  sparkling  memoirs 
of  Madame  DeStael.  Glean  history, 
art,  drama,  science — all  in  fa-scinating 
high  lights  sketched  by  master  hands. 
Their  reading  will  give  you  the  poise 
and  conversational  ability  so  admired 
wherever  folks  meet — socially  or  in 
business. 


-SEND  THIS  COUPON 


il-21.)  I 


Western     Newspaper    Association, 
.  140  S  .    Dearborn  St.,   Chicago.  s, 

For  $1  enclosed  send  me  on  aDproral  Tile  ' 
World's  Greatest  Books  in  20  volumes,  silk* 
I  cloth  binding.  If  I  keep  them.  I  will  ri^mit  m 
$4  within  10  days,  and  $4  monthly  for  seven, 
months  imttl  purchase  price  of  $29  is  paid.  , 
If  they  do  not  please  me,  J  will  notify  you 
within  10  days  and  return  to  you  as  soon  as  ' 


Almanac   readers. 
Name     


you    give    me    shipping    instructions    and    you 
are  to  promptly  refund  my  $1  as  offered  World 


Town. 


State 


The,  homebuilder 
lOf  to-day  saves 
30%  of  hia  costs 
and  gets  better 
construction  and 
better  material  by 
building  an  Alad- 
din R  6  a  d  i  -  C  u  t 
Home. 


Th 


IS 


Shows  the 
System 


Save  the  Waste 
Reduce  the  Cost 

The   Aladdin   System   scientifically   prepares    the 

matei'ials  and  conserves  the  labor.     You  can  save 

18%  on  the  cost  of  the  lumber  and  30%  on  the 

cost  of  the  labor.     Certified  records  of  thousands  of  Aladdin 

Homebuilders  in  every  State  prove  these  statements.     You 

can   prove  these   statements   for   yourself,   for   there   is    an 

Aladdin  Home  near  you  wherever  you  live. 

World* s  Greatest  Lumber  Distributing  System     . 

Shipments  of  Aladdin  Readi-Cut  Homes  are  made  from  the  four  greatest 
timber-producing  sections  in  the  United  States.  From  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific — from  Canada  to  the  Gulf — Aladdin  can  sei've  you  wherever  you  live. 
Aladdin  Homes  are  manufactured  and  shipped  direct  from  the  Aladdin  Com- 
pany's own  Mills  in  Michigan,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina  and 
Oregon.  Wherever  you  live  Aladdin  Homes  come  to  yovi  in  a 
straight  line  from   the   nearest  timber   region. 

Aladdin's  National  Homebuilding  Service  means  shorter  routes, 
quicker  delivery  and  lower  freight  rates  for  builders  in  every  part 
of  the  United  States.  Three  days  to  a  week  arfe  saved  in  ship- 
ments reaching  destination.  Complete  Sales  and  Business  offices 
are  maintained  in  connection  with  each  mill. 


FOUR  OFFICES 


'¥QU^  MSLkS 


Complete  Material  in  One  Shipment 


One  sealed  box  car  from  the  Aladdin  factory  direct  to  you  carries  every  item 
necessary  for  building  your  home.  You  are  saved  annoyance  and  anxiety  of 
waiting  for  separate  material.  Aladdin  Homes  are  cut-to-fil  as  follows: 
Lumber,  millwork,  flooring,  outside  and  inside  finish,  doors,  windows, 
shingles,  lath  and  plaster,  hardware,  locks,  nails,  paint,  varnishes.    . 


Eeadi-Cut 


The  task  of  home-building  is  made  easy  and  simple  by  the  Aladdin  System. 
Architectural  fees,  contractors'  fees,  and  high-priced  skilled  labor  are 
unnecessary  and  extravagant.  These  services  are  included  in  the  one 
Aladdin  price,  which  covers  all  at  a  less  cost  than  merely  material  and 
construction  handled  in  the  old  way.  Thousands  of  homeowners  are 
living  in  Aladdin  houses  all  through  the  period  of  high  prices  and  lumber 
famine.  Aladdin  continues  to  supply  the  need  of  homes  cheaply  and 
with  finest  material  and  perfect  construction. 

Standardized  Construction — Quantity  Production 

Homebuilding  by  the  Aladdin  Readi-Cut  method  accompUshes  perfect  results 
In  astonishingly  short  time.  It  is  the  most  efficient,  economical  and  satis- 
factory building  system  known  to  the  world  to-day.  Standard- 
ized quantity  production  will  be  the  universally  accepted 
building  method  of  the  future.  The  day  of  the  old  hand  saw, 
plane  and  carpenter's  pencil  is  fast  passing. 
A    J  TU*  Modern  machinery  is  more  accurate,  more  power- 

Ana  Inis         fui  and  more  saving  in  time,   labor  and  material. 


mM 


Send  for  100-Page  Book  of  Homes 


Is    the 


*^  -"^  ■^;*'^'U>7*i-»+Li^ 


The  Aladdin  Book  of  Homes  has  a  mes- 
sage for  you.  Among  its  pages  pro- 
fusely Illustrated  in  colors,  leading 
homo  designs  are  represented  to  you. 
Bungalows,  Citv  Homes^  Farm  Homos, 
Barns,  Summer  Cottages,  Ga^rages,  &c., 
are  included  in  large  va- 
riety. Ttie  book  explains 
in  detail  the  Aladdin  Sys- 
tem and  ^.laddin's  plan 
of  selling  by  the  GoUleui 
Rule.  Send  stamps  to- 
day for  a  copy  of  tho 
Aladdin  Book  of  Home.--, 
No.    10  2. 


Result 


Aladdin's  Dollar -a-Knot  Guarantee  is 
Proof  of  the  Hiph  Qivality.  Knotless 
Lumber,  the  purest  atid  clearest  that 
ever  came  out  of  the  forest,  is  the 
kind  that  Aladdin  Homes  are  made  of. 

THE  ALADDIN  COMPANY 

BAY    CITY,   MICHIGAN 

BRANCHES: 
Wilmington,    North    Carolina 
Hattiesburg,    Mississippi 
Portland,  Oregon 


The  name  of 

West   Disinfecting 
Company 

is  a  guarantee  of  quality  and  efficiency. 

flWe  manufacture  disinfectants,  liquid 
soaps  and  insecticides  suitable  to  meet 
various  conditions. 

^Our  liquid  soap  dispensers,  individual 
and  battery  type,  paper  towels  and  san- 
itary appliances,  represent  the  very 
latest  in  the  way  of  sanitary  perfection. 

^We  also  maintain  a  special  department 
for  extermination  of  vermin,  as  well  as 
for  fumigating  after  contagious  disease. 
Our  work  is  carried  on  in  a  discreet 
and  thoroughly  efficient  manner  by 
experienced  men. 

for    Housecleaning,     Scrub- 
bing, Mopping  and  Cleaning. 

West  Disinfecting  Company 

Home  Office:    411  Fifth  Avenue 

Branches  in  Principal  Cities 
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Days'  Free  Trial 

You  run  no  risk  when  you  buy  a  Ranger — the  best 
known — as  well  as  the  best  bicycle  ever  built.  Truly  the 
Aristocrat  of  Cycledom — we  guarantee  it  absolutely  to 
satisfy  you.  We  sell  on  the  square-deal  plan  —  use  it  a 
month;  if  it  does  not  satisfy  you  perfectly,  the  trial  does 
not  cost  you  a  cent. 

Delivered  Free.  Select  the  bicycle  you  want  and  terms  that 
suit  you— cash  or  easy  payments.  Save  all  middlemen's 
profit.    We  give  the  biggest  value  in  the  U.  S. 


BICYCLES 

9  Months  to  Pay 

If  you  do  not  find  it  convenient 
to  pay  cash,  you  can  secure  possession 
and  use  of  your  "Ranger"  bicycle  at 
once  and  pay  for  it  in  Nine  (9)  small 
monthly  payments.  Our  thousands  of 
Cash  Customers  buy  at  rock  bottom, 
factory-to-rider  costs.  Ti\G  Easy  Pay- 
ment prices  are  only  slightly  more  to 
cover  added  clerical  work.  Because 
youaredealingrfzVifc/with  the  Makers 
the  cash  and  Easy  Payment  prices  are 
naturally  lower  than  you  can  obtain 
elsewhere. 

Direct  from  Factory  to  You 

We  make  44  styles,  sizes  and  colors  of 
Rangers  in  our  own  new  model  factory, 
and  sell  you  direct  Our  Mail  Order 
Department  is  caring  for  the  needs  of 
millions  of  riders  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  We  have  been  established  in 
Chicago  29  years  and  operate  three 
large  factories,  There  is  a  style  and 
size  to  fit  every  taste  and  any  pocket 
book.  You  can't  equal  the  bicycles  or 
crices  anywhere.  Men,  Women,  Boys  and 
lirls  everywhere  ARE  SAVING  TIME 
and  money,  and  graining  health  and  recrea- 
tion on  famous  Ranger  Bicycles.  Millions 
are  riding  to  and  from  work,  visiting  inter- 
esting places  and  enjoying  the  great  out- 
doors  on  swift,  sturdy  Mead  bicycles. 

T»  electric  lamps,  homs,  parts, 

llTfiS  *'sP3'''Si  and  equipment  of  all 
^  J  kinds:  built-up  wheels  with 
coaster-brake,  ready  to  put  in  your  old 
bicycle.  Everything  for  bicycles  and  in 
the  bicycle  line,  ready  for  at-once  delivery, 
at  Factory  prices. 

It  is  our  pride  to  fill  an  order  for  50  cents 
worth  of  sundries  as  promptly  and  accur- 
ately as  we  do  an  order  for  a  bicycle.  If  it 
is  used  in  or  on  a  bicycle,  you  will  find  it 
—at  the  right  price— in  the  Ranger  catalog. 

Rider  Agents  Wanted    | 

to  ride  and  exhibit  the  Ranger  Model  you 
prefer.  Boys  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
make  big  money  as  our  agents. 

Send  No  Money 

Use  coupon  orpostal  and  ask  us  to  send  you 
the  big,  Free  Rangrer  Catalog  (the  Bicycle 
Encyclopedia  of  America),  with  complete 
nholesale  prices  and  terms. 


Ranger 

Eleclric 

Lighted 

Motorbike 

Model 


44  styles,  colors  and 
sizes  in  the  famous 
Ranger  line — Road- 
sters, Juniors,  Racers, 
Arch  Frame  models; 
Girls*  and  Ladies* 
models,  too.  A  Ranger 
bicycle  to  suit  every 
taste  and  any  pocket- 
book.  Why  ride  imu 
tations? 


K^mCut  out  tills  Coupon 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  | 

Dept.  L  146,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A.  J 

Gentlemen— Send  me  (free)  the  big,  new  Mead  I 
Ranger  Catalog.  Send  special  Factory-to-Rider  " 
wholesale  prices  and  full  particulars  of  the  30 
days  free  trial  and  Easy  Payment  terms. 


I 


Name. 


M[E1.Aj3  COMPANY 

Dept.  L  146,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


P.  O.  Box,  P.  F.  D. 
or  Street  No.  


L 


Town. 


Slate 
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Safe,  Marketable  Investments 
Paying  Good  Returns 

,  Decide    in 
Youf  Own 
Home 

You  can  invest 
profitably  b  y 
mail  either  for 
cash  or  on  the  Partial 
Payment  Plan.  We 
send  you  the  facts 
enabling  the  mcsfe 
thorough  analysis. 
Thousands  of  well 
satisfied  investors 
throughout  the 
United  States  are 
profiting  from  the 
constructive  achieve- 
ments of  our  organi- 
zation during  the 
past    eighteen    years. 

The  Securities  of  electric,  oil,  gas  and  industrial  properties  sponsored 
by  II.  M.  Byllesby  &  Co.  enjoy  records  of  stability  and  satisfactory  re-* 
turns  to  the  investor. 

Prominent  among  these  representative  enterprises  are? 
Standard    Gas   &    Electric    Company     I    Northern     States     Power     Company 
Shaffer    Oil     &     Refining     Company     |    Oriental    Navigation    Company 

Leonard  Morton  &  Co. 

The  Byllesby  Organization  is  completely  equipped  with  departments 
sjiecializing  in  engineering,  construction,  management,  accounting  and 
legal  affairs. 

Electric  and  Gas  Properties  operated  and  managed  by  this  organiza- 
tion serve  500  cities  and  towns  with  2,200,000  population,  including 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  .^ouisville,  Oklahoma  City,  Pueblo,  San  Diego, 
Stoclvton  and  Tacoraa. 

The  Oil  Properties  compose  a  complete  and  extensive  industrial  cycle- 
production,  transportation  and  refining;  the  navigation  company  oper- 
ates a  large  fleet  of  steel  freighters  over  the  trade  routes  of  the  world; 
Leonard  Morton  &  Co.  is  a  conspicuously  successful  retail  merchandise 
mail   order  house. 

All  of  these  enterprises  serve  mankind  with  necessities. 
Send    for  Illustrated    Descriptive    Booklet    WA-IS   and  List  o(    Investment    (Werjngs 

H.  M.  BYLLESBY  &  CO.,  Incorporated 

CHICAGO,  208  S.  LaSalle  Sts  NEW  YORK,  111  Broadway 

Boston  :  Providence  :  New  Haven  S  Minneapolis  :  Evansville  :  Madison 
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13>    H.   JI.   B>Uesby   &.   Co 


Economical! 
EasyRunning! 
Light  Weight! 


THERE  is  no  need,  noT%',  to  pay  more  than  our  low 
price  for  a  Dependable  Power  Bicycle  of  guar- 
anteed quality.  We  save  you  from  one-third  to 
one-half  on  the  finest  motorbicycle  you  ever  saw^<lui-- 
ably  built  to  give  long  sei-vice.  The  Shaw  Motor- 
bicycle  will  take  you  an>-where  the  high  priced  motor- 
cycle will  go — over  the  hills,  over  sandy  roads.  Ample 
surplus  power  for  emergency.  Simplest  and  most  effi- 
cient motor  of  the  rated  H.P.  yet  perfected.  Magneto 
equipped — Magneto  ignition — no  batteries.  A  machine 
Ihat  will  prove  a  surprise  because  of  its  power,  low 
upkeep  and  ever  leady  service. 

TAc  SHAW  '^°^°'* 


BICYCLE 


90  to  125  miles  per  gal. 

Ion   of   gasoline. 

1,200  to  1,800  miles  per 

gallons  of  oil. 

10,000    to     15,000    miles 

per  set  of  tires. 

ineSDQivMoiofJiiKiciiiiien): 

If  you  have  a  "foot  power" 
bike  you  can  Quickly  make 
it  a  motorcycle  by  using  the 
Shaw  Motor  Attachment— 
the  same  power  unit  8Ui>- 
plied  with  the  Shaw  Motor- 
bicycle.  Thousands  of  Shaw 
Motor  Attachments  are  in 
use  in  the  U.  S.  and  for- 
eign countries— every  owner 
reports     perfect     satisfaction. 


A  bicycle  of  special  de- 
sigrn  made  of  heavy  erauge 
tubing,  extra  strong 
.  throughout.  Fitted  with 
strong  wheels  and  large 
rugged  tires;  Comes  com- 
pletely equipped  with  2'/4 
H-P,  motor.  Chain  drive 
with  firee  engine  clutch. 
Far  lighter,  more  attrac- 
tive, easier  to  ride  and 
much  less  expensive  to 
operate  than  an  ordinary 
motorcycle. 

WrU^  at  ©nee  for  ff»t       5*^*" 
booh  on  the  Shaw  Mo»       S 
torbtcyele    and  Shaw       { 
Motor  Attachment  and 
totnptett   pflTtietdan, 


The  Shaw  Motor  is  built 
complete  in  our  own  factory: 
rigidly  inspected,  guaranteed 
to  be  exactly  as  represented. 
Very  compact  and  accessible. 
High  tension  magneto  and 
world -renoiwned  Schehler  car- 
buretor. Automatic  lubrica- 
tion. Simple  and  effilclent 
control.  Write  at  once  for 
Free  Book  and  full  particu- 
lars about  this  low  priced  de- 
pendable power  machhie. 


Shaw  Manufacturing  Company  J 

DeptVf-zi 


Shaw  Manufacturing  Company, 
Dcpt.  W-21.  Gatesburg,  Kani. 
Send  me  complete  information 
about  tie  Dependable  Shaw  M'tor- 
bicycle  and  Shaw  Motor  Attach- 
ment, without  any  obligations  to 
me. 
Name    

Addre33 


One    reader    says         "It    is    the    most    wonderful    teaching    ever    conceived." 


Is  the  science  which  treats  of  the  mindy  its  functions, 
'  conditions  of  activity  ^development  and  essentialnature. 

The  controlling  factor  in  every  situation  is  mentai^  and  science 
has  now  demonstrated  and  verified   by    exact   obserxmiion    thai 

HEALTH,  HARMONY  AND  PROSPERITY 

are  the  result  of  correct  thinking.     The  evidence  of  ihis  impor- 
^"^     tant  fact  is  now  so  conclusive  that  it  no  longer  admits  of  any 
argument    whatever,      I  will  send    this  evidence    to   any 
address  without  cost  or  obligation  of  any  kind. 

CHARLES  F.  HAANEL 

2S5  Howard  Bld%.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Mr.    Ednar  Lucien    Laikin,    tlie   worlU-ienowiied   scientist   and   director  of   the    Mogiit    Lowe   ObJervatory, 
says:     It   is   precisely   in    line   with    the   wonders  of   the    most   recent    psychology. 


Take  this  fine  Made-to- 
yieasure  Suit  and  don't 
pay  us  one  cent  for  ii 

AVe  -vvaiit  you  to  get  oiit 
of   our  iliigh    claas   .siiita 
a'bsolutely     free,     so 
you    can   .show    it    to^ 
your  friends.      It  will! 
be    a    bis    advertise 
ment     for    us.        If    you 
have  a  little  spare  tiiui-\ 
you     can     easily     maKe 
from 

1  ^3  5  to ^50  Eve™ ek 

and  besides  that  bo  the 
best  dressed  man  in 
your  town.  It's  an  op- 
portunity you  cannot 
afford  to  overlook.  Don't 
delay   a   minute. 

WHITE  FOB  THIS  BIG 
OriliK      AT      OXC'13— 

Drop  us  a  line  or  send  us  j'our  name  on 
a  postal  card  and  we  will  send  you 
absolutely  free,  our  wonderful  style 
book,  containing  dozens  of  samples  and 
fashion  plates  to  choose  from.  Write 
Now.  Everything  sent  FREE  and 
Postage   Prepakl. 

iTIie  Progress  Tailoring  Co.,  Dept.  1041,  Chicago 


vm 


]  Perfect  He  a^riJi^tetti^ 


SCIEXCE  has  found  i   '.•.■.nv   .for     iioi' 
to  tticar— i»ciffctjy.      Thtf  wonderful 

LITTLE  GEM  EAR  PHONE 

doubles  the  joy  of  lieini;,  Lnolc  at  it 
:uid  you  .SEli  the  .sinipU-st  and  smallest 
liearing  device  iu  the  world;  use  it  and 
you  FKEL  you  havo  (he  most  vvonder- 
iiil  piere  of  mcehunisiu  yo'  devised  for 
afflicted  humanity. 

The  absolute  jtipcriority  of  the  Little 
Gem  was  recognized  al  the  I'auama- 
I'acific  Kxpositlon.  wiiere  it  received 
tlie  Gold  Medal,  hishest  mvaid  for  ear 
lilioues,  in  competition  ivi*h  tlio  worltl. 
Tiy  oiu'  Auto  Ear  Massage,  used  to 
stop  head  noises  and  innvovL's  hearing. 
Write   for   booldet. 

Gem    Ear    Phone    Co.,    Ino., 
,     80(1  \V.\Marbri<ii4u  ]?!.!«., 
47    W.    S^th    Ht.,    Xew    York. 
Canadian    Office; 
Itviie    BuiUlini;.    Toion:o. 


"iiie^nmm 
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EVINRUDING— 
A  WATER-SPORT  FOR  ALL 

Quickly  attached,  easily  operated,  aad  so  clean 
a    woman    can    handle    it    without    soiling    her 

oiothes-the  EVIHRUDB 

makes  a  motor-    DETACHABLE  MCrrOR  FOR  WATERCRAFT 

boat  of  any  small  water-craft. 

For  picnic  or  all  day  cruise — 

for  hunting,  fishing  or  camping 

trip,    an    Evinrude    does    away 

with  the  hard  work  o.f  rowing. 

Magneto,       built  -  in  -  flywheel 

type,    and    Autom-atic    Reverse 

are  Evinrude  refinements. 


Evinrude  Motor  Co. 

822  EVINRUDE  BLOCK 

Milwaukee, 

Wisconsin, 

U.  S.  A. 


CHICAGO. 
M«HAU»«CK  BLpe. 


SAN    FRANCISCO 


PHILADELPHIA 

riHAMCE  SkDO. 


m//^yom  /"^uf^, 


n 


'^^A/^^/rt^  ^^^. 


CStTASUSHCO    IN  THE  UNITCO  STATES     1663 


le  6T.  SWITHINS    LANC, 

LONOON,  CNOLAND 


^ 


^ 


CLEANING    SUPPLIES 

Wholesale  Only 


Janitors'  Suppplies,  Brushes,  Brooms,  Mops,  Polishing  Oils,  Cleaning 
Cloths,  Towel  and  Toilet  Paper,  Soaps,  Disinfectants,  Metalwares,  Mats, 
Appliances  for  Office  Buildings,  Real  Estate  Operators,  Hospitals,  In- 
stitutions, Theatres,  Hotels,  Schooi  Boards,  Convents  and  kindred  or- 
ganizations. 

Catalogues  sent  if  requested  on  official  stationery  only. 


73Barclay  St. 


SAMUEL  LEWIS- 


N.  Y.  City 


For  sale  by  all  the  leading  stationers. 
Send  10  cents  in  stamps  for  samples. 

AARON'S  CHILLED  PENS 

Positively  the  s-moothest  points  and  most  durable. 

Made  in  twenty  styles,  suited  to  all  penmen,  and  are  in- 
dorsed by  59,000  bankers,  court  officials,  railroads,  colleges, 
bookkeepers,    etc. 
Manufactured  Expressly  for  the  Trade  by 

THE  D.  C.  AARON  PEN  CO..  coE5"Mlfi^'Sfi.o. 
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m'M!'iJ.'l!yjlLU¥ii.'li^l'^lB^I!U'l'yilttJJI!U'l'i^'lL^l^^ 

You  Can  Get 


H  Gregg  Shorthand  is  the  best  and  there  is  no 
reason  for  accepting  a  substitute. 

H  Gregg  Shorthand  is  taught  in  practically 
every  city  in  the  United  States  or  in  three 
times  as  many  schools  as  all  other  systems 
combined. 

H  Gregg  Shorthand  leads  overwhelmingly  in 
the  private  schools,  parochial  schools,  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  schools,  Knights  of 
Columbus  schools,  normal  schools,  and 
colleges. 

IF  Gregg  Shorthand  has  been  officially  adopted 
for  use  in  the  public  schools  of  the  following 
cities : 


Albany 

Atlanta 

Baltimore 

BIrmingliam 

Boston 

Buffalo 

Cambridge 

Columbus 

Dallas 

Denver 


Dcs    Moines 
Detroit 
Elizabeth 
Fall    River 
Grand  Rapids 
Houston 
Indianapolis 
Kansas  City,  Kans. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Los     Angeles 


Louisville 

Lowell 

Memphis 

Nashville 

New  York  City 

Oakland 

Omaha 

Pittsburgh 

Portland,    Ore. 

Providence 


Richmond 

Rochester 

San   Antonio 

Schenectady 

Seattle 

Spokane 

St.    Paul 

Syracuse 

Tacoma 

Youngstown 


Send   for  sample   lesson  and  name  of  nearest  good 
school  in  your  locality  teaching  Gregg  Shorthand. 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New    York  Chicago  Boston  San    Francisco 


K^-ilrTTiirr^l^f^ltT^lf^TiRT^^f^TT^Iff^ir^lT^^liy^ 
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This 

Smile 

Says 


<<! 


f> 


If  you  are  hard  of  hearing  yon 
have  emlDarrassing  moments — so 
do  your  friends.  Is  it  not  worth 
while  to  see  if  all  this  embar- 
rajssment  can  be  a.voideda* 

400,000  deaf  persons  are  now 
hearing  clearly  by  aid  of  the 
Acousticon.  • 

_A_New  York  physician  says: 
"It  is  of  great  value  to  me.  I 
should  have  been  obliged  to  give 
up  the  practice  of  anedicine  long 
ago  if  I  had  jiot  obtained  this 
ibest  of  all  devices  for  the  aid  of 
hearing." 

We  Offer  You  the 

1921 
Acousticon 

For  10  Days*  FREE  TRIAL 
No    Deposit  —  No    Expense 

Just  write,  saying,  "I  am  hard  of 
healing  and  will  try  tUe  .\cousticon." 
Give  it  a  fair  trial  amid  familiar  5ur- 
roundlngs — thus  you  can  best  tell  what 
it  will  do  for  you.  Remeinher,  how- 
ever, that  the  Acousticon  has  patented 
features  whicli  cannot  he  duplicated.  So 
no  matter  what  your  past  experience 
has  been  send  foi'  your  free  trial  today. 

Dictograph     Products    Corporation 
1354  Candler  Buildinfi:,  New  York 


WATER 

By  Water  Power 


FIRST    COST 


ONLY    COST 


NO  FUEL  NO  LABOR 

Absolutely  Guaranteed 

35  Years  in  Business 

Manufacturing  Exclusively 


RIFE 

Hydraulic 

RAMS 


^ 


All    i?izes   for   Every  Purnose 
RIFE      ENGINE      COMPANY 
Bept.  E.        90    West   Street.    New   York 


Tel.  Stuyvesant  767 

Nearly  Hnman 


AttiUcial  Legs  and  Arms 


C'ur  PATENTED  BALL 
BEARING,  laiteral  motion 
ankle  joints  artificial  legs 
perfectly  duplicate  the  human 
movements,  yielding  in  all 
directions.  They  are  the 
LIGHTEST  yet  the  most 
DURABLE.  Our  limbs  are 
also  the  most  OO-MFORT- 
ABLE,  as  the  chafing  and 
irritation  is  entirely  eliminated. 

We  also  manufacture  the  latest  Im- 
proved arms  .suitable  for  all  occupations. 
Write  or  phone  for  actual  demonstration 
or  catalogue. 

The  New  York  Artificial  Limb  Co. 

1 27  Union  Square,  West,New  York  City 
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Ouiing  Specialties  ' 


Every  Marble's 
t  article  will  live 
up  to  your  expectations — the 
maker's  guarantee  is  back  of 
each  sale.  Buy  equipment 
that  will  last  and  you'll  have 
an  outfit  to  be  proud  of. 

Marble's  Safety  Pocket  and 
Camp  Axes,  Hunting  and  Fish 
Knives,  Gun  Sig'h.ts  and  Clean- 
ers, Fish  Gaff,  &c.,  are  sure  to 
satisfy.  M.  your  dealer's — order 
by  m'ail  if  you  don't  find  wHiat 
you  wanit.  Get  MairWe'is  Catalog". 
Waterproof  Matchbox  — Keeps 
matches  bone 
di-y.  even  under 
water.  Seamless 
brass,  nickel  plat- 
ed, size  of  a  10- 
gauge  shell,   55c. 

Woodcraft    Knife--r 

Dandy      all-around 

knife.    Blade  of  finest 

steel,      checkered      on 

back  to  give  firm  grip 
—  every  man 
and  boy  should 
have  one. 
Price  (includ- 
ing fine  leath- 
er sheath), 
handle,  $2.00; 
die,    $2.50. 

Handy    Compass 

ways   right — 
never     g  o^ 
away     with- 
out one. 

Pocket  Com- 
pass —  Sta- 
tionary dial, 
$1.10;  revolv- 
ing dial,$1.40. 

Coat  Com- 
pass —  Sta- 
tionary dial, 
$1.40;  revolv- 
ing dial,$1.65. 


leather 
stag  han- 


Safety  Pocket  Axe 

— Blade  of  finest  steel, 

iguard  folds  into  han- 

<lle.  Handiest  tool  a  man  can 
carry.  11 -in.  wood  handle, 
$1.75;  tt2-in.,  $2.00;  11-in.  steel 
handle,  i$i3.00. 

MARBLE'S  ARMS  &  MFG.  CO., 

2S3  Delta  Ave.,  Gladstone,  iVlich^ 


HOW 

do   you   shelve   your 
Loose  Leaf  Records? 

In  Bundles? 
In  Bookform? 

Any  oflSce  boy  can  do  the 
latter  by  using  the 


Loose 
Leaf  Holder 


Pat.   May   13.    19a3. 


Practical  and  low  priced. 

Adjustable  to  fit  any  size 
of  paper. 

independent  of  the  location 
of  punchholes. 

$3.00  per  dozen 


«A/N/\/\/V>^>/\/\A/>/\^ 


F.  B.  Manufacturing  Co. 

\H%]/2,  Intervale  Avenue 
New  York 

Branch:  180  N.  Market  St.,  Chicago 
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^sm  tfanbood  and MuTiaget 
Opened  theses 

ofZSOOOMen 


For  fearless,  broad-minded, 
plain-speaking  discussion  of  the 
vital  personal  problems  confront- 
ing every  young  man,  Bernarr 
Macfadden's  startling  new  book 
has  set  a  mark  never  before 
approjached. 


AT  LAST,  a  man  has  P 
dared  to  speak  the 
truth — the  plain,  un- 
varnished truth.  At  last,  a 
light  has  been  thrown  upon 
the  darkness  of  prudery 
and  ignorance  which  has  so 
long  surrounded  questions 
of  the  most  vital  import- 
ance. At  last  a  revelation 
has  appeared — a  revelation 
thru  which  more  than  75,- 
000  men  and  women  have 
found  peace  and  content- 
ment, happiness  and  health. 
Bernarr  Macfadden  has 
a  c  c  0  mplished  something 
nevci'  before  attempted. 
He  has  dared  public  dis- 
approval    to     tell     people  

what  they  needed  to  know. 
He  has  dedicated  to  the  young  man- 
hood of  the  world  the  fruits  of  his  life- 
long study  and  exijerience  as  teacher, 
physical  culturist  and  philosopher. 
He  stands  alone,  the  pioneer  who 
points  the  way  thru  an  unchartered 
wilderness  of  ignorance  to  the  glori- 
ous goal  of  complete  undei-standing. 

The  Truth   About   the   Sex 
Question. 

People  have  at  last  begun  to  real- 
ize that  the  immense  importance  of 


Admiral  Grayson 
says : 

"I  kave  jiist  read  the 
chapter  dealing  with  the 
subject  of  the  preventiou 
of  venereal  disease  in  a 
most  interesting  and  val- 
uable book  ^,  entitled 
'JIanhood  and  'Marriage' 
written  by  the  eminent 
Physical  Culturist,  Ber- 
narr Macfadden.  I 
most  unqualifiedly  agree 
with  all  that  Mr.  Mac- 
fadden has  written  on 
this  vital  subject,  in  the 
treatment  of  whlcli  he 
evidences  a  remarkable 
grasp  of  the  situation. 
I  think  that  a  copy  of 
this  volume  containing 
Macfadden's  clear-vi- 
sioned  dlscourso  of  this 
important  subject  should 
-be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
every  mother  and  father 
and  every  adolescent  boy 
and   gill  in  America. 
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the  "sex  question"  will  no 
longer  allow  it  to  be  Iiid 
away  as  a  thing  to  be 
ashamed  of.  We  are  liv- 
ing in  an  age  of  plain 
thinking  and  frank  speech. 
Subjects  spoken  of  in 
whispers  ten  years  past  are 
now  discussed  freely  over 
the  lunch  table.  Why  is  it, 
then,  that  the  most  im- 
portant question  in  the 
world — the  question  upon 
which  the  future  of  the 
human  race  depends,  is 
kept  a  dark  and  mysteri- 
ous secret?  Why  is  it  that 
so  many  young  people  are 
allowed  to  stumble  along 
in  blind  ignorance,  often  wrecking, 
not  only  their  own  lives,  but  lives  of 
others  as  well,  when  it  is  so  easy  to 
teach  them?     Why? 

Seeing  the  fearful  misery  every- 
where about  him,  brought  about  by 
unfortunate  marriages,  separations, 
divorces,  sickly  children  and  prema- 
ture deaths,  Bernarr  Macfadden  de- 
cided to  kill  forever  the  demon  Ig- 
n<^-ance  which  made  these  things  pos- 
sible. "Manhood  and  Marriage"  is 
the  result. 


*^As  One  Good  Friend  to 
Another. 

it  is  far  more  tfhan  just  a  book.  It  is 
more  than  a  course  of  instruction.  Ber- 
narr  Macfadden  himself  lives  in  the 
pages  he  has  written.  His  spirit  is 
there.  It  is  as  if  he  were  talking  to  you, 
as  he  would  taik  to  ft^is  own  younger 
TDrotlier.  He  does  not  preach.  He  does 
(not  theorize.  He  does  not  mince  mat- 
ters. Macfadden  is  l^rst,  last  and  always 
a  man — a  man  who  (haa  lived  the  sajiie 
3ife  a's  you  have,  who  has  undergotne 
the  same  temptations.  Straigiht  from 
the  shoulder,-  brass  tacks,  that  is  wliat 
he  gives  you,  and  it  is  this  plain-spoken 
eincerity  thait  (has  made  his  book  a 
never  failing  source  of  inspiration  and 
cofmifort  to  tihe  thousand's  of  men  and 
women  wiho  owe  to  it  their  whole  life's 
(happiness. 

Physicians  and  Clergy- 
men Endorse  It. 

Tour  "Manhood  snii  Mar- 
riage" deals  witJh  the  most 
dedicate  subjects  in  a  way 
wlhich  shoi^ld  offend  no  one, 
and  yet  in  a  way  wihioh  sat- 
isfactorily  expHains  tlhe  sub- 
jects considered. 

I  approve  of  ithe  boK>k  in 
every  part  and  certainly  wish 
you  success  in  your  endeav- 
ors to  'Spread  knowledge  of 
this  nature,  and  to  over- 
come the  ignoiiance  regm-d- 
ing  all  vital  heaLoh  questions. 
P.  C.  GRAY.  M.  D. 


A      Few      of      the 
Chapters: 

The       importance       of 
Virility  Love-Making 

and  Its  Dangers.  Estab- 
lishing the  Intimate  Re- 
lations of  Marriage, 
Hegtilating  Marital  In- 
timacies, Marital  Ex- 
cesses, Skould  Husband 
aud  Wife  Occupy  Separ- 
ate Beds?  A  Man's  Duty 
Toward  a  Pregnant  Wife. 
Impotence  and  Allied 
Sexual  Weaknesses.  Dis- 
eases of  Men — Their 
Home  Treatment,  The 
Prevention  of  Venereal 
Disease,  Various  Pro- 
blems    of     Young     Jlen. 


I  have  read  yo'ur  new  book 
entitled    "Manhood    and    Marriage."      1 
desiire    to    express    ray   appreciation    of 
fbhe  work. 

I  most  heartJJy  recommend  your 
meffhods  of  treatment  to  all  wlio  are  in- 
terested in  thfl  care  and  weltfare  of  suf- 
fering burrkanity. 

JOHN  G.   SPiEICHER,  M.  D. 

Physicians  know  better  than  any 
otiher  cllass  olf  people  the  terrible  pen- 
alties paid  ea<ih  year  by  iShcze  who  err, 
owing  to  iginorance  of  the  mattens  de- 
scribed in  your  Ibook.  I  see  instances 
ifrequenitly  where  a  little  com'mon  sense 
and  plain  talk  would  have  saved  suffer- 
toig  and  disgrace. 

I  approve   of  aiU  you  have   said   and 
wish    you   success   in   helping    to   over- 
come  tftie   ignoramce  of  prudisihness. 
F.  a.  GGODRiTOH.  D.  D. 

Alibi  on,  MicDi. 

I  heanaily  aipprove  of  *he  book  and 
wish  that  all  could  read  it,  for  I  know 
that  it  will  (be  the  means  of  bninging 
about  great  benefit  to  the  public,  if  its 
advice  is  generally  followed. 

H.  B.  GALATIAN,  M.  D. 

Chicago,   I'llinoLs. 


Limited  Special  Offer. 

This  remarkable  book  so  new  in 
scope,  so  fresh  in  viewpoint,  is  craan- 
med  full  of  the  informart^ion  negfleoted 
by  old-ifashioned  sex-hygiene.  And  so 
convinced  are  the  pubUsihers  of  it-s  al- 
m>ost  priceless  value,  so  sincerely  do 
they  'feel  tfhat  it  shoaild  be  in  tIhe  hands 
of  every  young  man,  that  for  a  short 
time  only,  they  are  m'aking  a  miost 
generous  offer. 

Don'it  miss  this  great  opportunity. 
An  immediate  decision  now  may  help 
you  to  avoid  the  errors  so  common  to 
all  men — it  may  mean  the  differences 
between  life-long  happiness  and  sorrow. 
Tear  out  tihe  coupon  below  and  m-ail 
today. 

The  Price  of  "Manhood 
and  Marriage"  is  $3  Post- 
paid. 

OUR  GUARAiNTEE— The 
conitents  are  guaranteed  to 
satisfy  every  purchaser.  If 
you  d)0  not  willingly  admit 
after  you  examine  it, 
flhat  the  »book  is  wortih  ten 
tiimes  its  cost,  it  may  be  re- 
turned and  the  purchase 
price  will  be  refunded  with- 
out  question. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE 

CORPORATION, 

113-119   West   40th   Street, 
Dept.   W-A-21,  New  York. 


Physical  Culture 
Corporation, 

Dept.  W-A-21, 
113-119  West  40th  St., 
New  York. 


I  enclose  $3.00,  for  which 
send  me  your  book  "Manhood 
and  Marriage." 

If  the  book  doe.s.not  satisfy 
I  am  to  return  it  in  perfect  con- 
dition and  receive  my  money 
back  without  question  or  red 
tape. 


Name 


Address 
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SCHOOL 


FOUNDED   1888— (Day   Dept. — DWIGHT  SCHOOL— 18S0> 

NEW  YORK  PREPARATORY 

BROOKLYN    SCHOOL 

Cor.  FranMin  &  Jeilerson  Aves. 

(Two  blocks  from  Fultou  SI.) 
Over  25,000  Graduates 
SAVE  ONE  OB  MORE  YEAKS  IN  PBEPAKATION  TOR 

REGENTS     AND     COLLEGE 

West    Point    and    Annapolis. 

Enter  at  Any  Time  -  Laboratories       -       Day  and  Evening  Sessions 

Inquire  for  catalog,  and  "Success  in  Regents'  and  Colleze  Entrance  examinations." 


NEW  TORE  SCHOOL 

72  PARK  AVENUE 

(bet.  38th  and  39th  Streets) 

Chartered  by  the  Regents  of  New  York  State. 


WANTED— AGENTS 

\.  Rood  paymg.  high  class,  staple  line.     Attractive  propoaitlon 

— special    inducement   lo  men  of   experience-. 

The  new  and  improved  design  and  valaable  patented  features- 

of  the  RELIABLE  Fire-pioof  Sales,  result  in  quick  sa,les  and 

big;   proliis. 

Get  our   "Sales  Suggestion"    booklet — it   is   FREE.      Territory 

Boine  fast.      Send   for   particulars,      A   postcard  will   do. 


Address 


The  RELIABLE  SAFE  &  LOCK  CO. 

Deot.  4,  Covineton.   Ky. 


MUSIClffillJeFREE 

By  tbe  Oldest  and  Most  Beliable  School  of 
Music    in    America — Established    1895 

Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Mandolin,  Guitar,  Banjo,  Etc 


m 
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lieginners  or  advanced  players.  One  lesson  weekly. 
Illustrations  make  everything  plain.  Only  expensa 
about  2c  per  day  to  cover  cost  of  postage  and  music 
used.  Write  for  Free  booklet  wliich  explains  every- 
thing in  full. 

American  School  of  Music,  80  Lakeside  BIdg.,  Chicago 


Cover  of  this  book  furnished  by 

Vernon  Bros.  &  Co. 

PAPER  and  CARD 

Tel.  5536  Woitli  66  Duane  St. 

NEW  YORK 


KOLB 
SECTIONAL 
BUILDINGS 

For  Every  Purpose 

(Garages,  (Bung-alows,  Industrial 
Buildings,  Farm  BwUdinga,  Churches, 
Schools,  &fc. 

Completely  Fabricated 
Ready    for    Assembly 

The  quickest  and  most  economical 
jnethod  of  huiiding  construction. 
KJOLB  BUILDINGIS  are  In  use  In 
all  countries  of  the  world. 
Send  20c  In  pos'tage  for  De  Luxe 
Catalog-     of     "KOLiB    BUHDDIJJGS." 

KOLB  BUILDING  CO.,  INC. 

30  Church  Street,  Ne\v  York 
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Mechanical  Engineering 

Learn  at  Home! 

Employers  everywhere  are  looking  for  men  with, 
mechanical  ability.  Splendid  salaries  and  rapid  ad- 
vancement are  offered  those  with  special  training. 

There  is  an  easy,  delightful  way  in  which  you  can 
learn  right  at  home  in  spare  time.  For  29  years  the 
International  Correspondence  Schools  have  been  giving 
men  and  women  just  the  training  they  need  for  siiccess 
in  mechanical  engineering  and  more  than  200  other 
subjects.  Hundreds  of  thousands  have  stepped  into  good 
positions  through  I.  C.  S. 
help,  but  never  were  op- 
portunities so  great  as  now.' 

Let  the  I.  C.  S.  help  you. 
Choose  the  work  you  like  best  in 
the  coupon,  then  mark  and  mail 
it  today.  This  doesn't  obligate 
you  in  the  least  and  it  will  bring 
you  information  that  will  start 
you  on  a  successful  career.  This 
is  your  chancu.  Don't  let  it  slip 
by.  The  most  important  thing 
you  have  to  do  is  to  mark  and 
mail  this  counon  now. 


—   -""->"■    "TEAR   OUT   MCRB>. 


INTERNATIONAL  CORBESPOHDEHCE  SCHOOLS 

BOX  4399,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Please  explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify 
for  the  position  before  which  I  markX. 


ADVERTISING  MAN 

Salesman 

Commercial  La'W 

DBUSINESS 

S Certified  Pab.  AooooDtant 
BooIrJieeper 
^Stenographer 
IlILLUSTRATOR 
I]Wicdow  Trimmer 
nshow-card  Writer 
JCivil  Service 
UTEACHER 
DCommon  Sohool  Subjects 
DMECllANlCil,  ENG1\EEB 
HMechanical  Diaftsmaa 
JCHEMIST 


DEI.EOTRIOAL  ENeinEEB 

□  Electrician 

□  Electric  Cars 
□Te.!esraph  Engineer 
□Practical  Telephony 
□Railroader 
□ARCHITECT 
□Contractor  and  Builder 

□  CIVIL  ENGINEER 
□Surveying  and  Mapploj; 
□STEAM  ENGINEER 

□  MINING  ENGINEER 

□  MetallurRist 
(□AGRICULTURE 
I  □Poultry  Raising 
I  DAUTOMOBILES 


Name  _ 

Street 
and  No._ 

City 


.  State- 
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OOKS 


We  carry  in  stock  at  all  times  the 
best  of  the  season's  books.  Also  sets 
of  standard  authors,  fine  bindings, 
rare  books  and  appropriate  gift  books. 

SEND    FOR 

1.  Rare  Book  Catalog. 

2.  Catalog    of    1,000    Bargains. 


Illustrated. 


TWO  TYPICAL  BARGAINS 
The    Life    of    Augustin     Daly 

America's  greatest  theatrical  manager. 
By  Joseph  Francis  Daly.  Illustrated, 
672     pages.       Regularly     $4.00.       Otir, 

price,    postpaid    $2.25 

Old  Time   Schools    and   School    Books. 
381  pages.      Regularly  $2.50.     Our  price,  postpaid,  $1.20 


MCDEVITT-WILSON'S,  Inc. 

•'(  N.  Y. 


WE  BUY  BOOKS 


Two      j^ 
Stores ) 


30   CHURCH   ST., 
55     VESEY     ST 


I        MONOGRAM  YOUR  AUTO 

With   "Globe"   Transfer   Initials. 

Anyone  without  experience  can  aDoly 
them.  Any  six  5-S  in.  prold  face  Old 
Enfflisii  or  half  Roman  Initia-ls  with 
special  varnish,  brush  and  ddrecUone 
for   applyinff,    $1.00   post-paid. 

Agents      wanted. 
Send     for     price. 
list       and      full 
particulars. 

GLOBE  DECALCOMANIE  CO. 

Factory,   115  First  St.,   Newark,   N.  J.     Pacific 
Coast  Office,  1785  Gretu  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Old  and  Reliable 

Dr.  IsMkC  ThompspnTs 

EYE  WAYeR 

strengthens  weak.  Inflamed  eyes,  and 
Is  aa  Ideal  eye  wash.  Good  since 
1795.  Keep  your  eyas  well  and  they 
wlU  help  keep  you. 
■oe-^  At  All  Druggists  or  sent  liy 
OOO  M*U  TTpon  Receipt  of  Price 
Wrtt»  f*r  our  Booklet.    It  Is  FREE 

John  L.Thompson  Sons  &  Co. 

157  RIVER   ST.,  TROY,   M.  Y. 


Every  Bicycle  Owner  b^ 

Can    Have  a   Motorcycle 


Most'  reliable, 
lest  liill  climber. 

In  use  21  years. 

Lowest   Prices, 

BY   tJSlNG    OUR  Cash   or 

Practical  and  Successful  Device    S'Sn 

WE    T>E(LL    YOU    HOW.  for  Circulars. 

STEFFEY  MFG    CO.,  5026  Brown  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


IH\^E       KOR       FREE       CATALOG— full     of      many      bargains. 

Watches.  Diamonds,  Jewelry,  etc.       Select  any  article  desired,  have 

t  sent  to  you  prepaid.     If  satisfactory,  send  us  one-fifth  of  tlia 

purchase    price    and    keep    it.     balance    in    eight    eanal    monthly 

njo  interest  Charged,      No  Security  Required.      Write  Today  Dept.  W.  A. 

JAMES   BERGMAN  ¥;t'.^„?rrt'".«^1,"''-  NEW  YORK 

8fi 


Established    1896 


Wins 


It's  i\!he  fellow  who  "knows"  that  g-ets  'alhead.  The  man  who 
knows  "how"  and  "why"  gets  the  worth-while  johS' — land  the 
big-  salaries  that  go  with  them.  Let  the  master  iminds  of 
industry  show  you  the  short  cuts  to  real  s-uccess.  The  very 
methods  and  ideas  that  made  eighty  men  tihe  biggest  men 
in  their  fields  will  be  sent  to  you   for  a  weeli'3  Ire©   trial. 


10,000  Money-Mall- 
Ing  Business  Facts  at 
Your  Finger  Tips. 
Income  Tax,  Adver- 
tisinB.  iSelllng,  Col- 
lections, Credits, 
Chartins,  Purclias- 
Ing,  Cost,  Manage- 
ment, Law,  Corpora- 
1 1  o  n  s.  Contracts, 
Brokkeeping,  Ac- 
counting, Auditing, 
Banldng,  C.  P.  A., 
Business  Forms,  Re- 
tail Store  Manage- 
m  e  n  t,  Insurance, 
Real  Estate,  Mail 
Order,  Production, 
Inciter  Writing,  Of- 
fice   Equipment,    etc. 

7    Volumes. 

2700    Pages. 
lOOO    Illustrations. 


Accountancy  and 
Business  Management 

This  great  Business  Library  Is  a  complete  busi- 
ness training  for  the  beginner  and  a  handy  ref- 
erence worls  for  the  executive.  It  covers  every 
line  of  business — sliows  new  and  better  ways  of 
doing  things — explains  methods  by  which  other 
men  have  made  money — and  best  of  all,  shows 
how  you  can  mai<e  more  money  and  rise  to  the 
position  you  would  like  to  have.  The  seven  big 
volumes  bound  In  genuine  American  Morocco  con- 
tain 2700  pages  and  hundreds  of  valuable  charts, 
diagrams   and    illustrations. 

FREE    Examination! 

Take  a  week  to  decide  right  in,  your  own 
home  or  office  whether  or  not  the  books  will 
do  for  you  what  they  have  done  for  thou- 
sands of  other  men.  You  don't  have  to 
send  U3  one  cent  f t  this  privilege.  Just  fill 
out  and  mail  the  coupon.  Tlie  whole  library 
will  come  to  you  at  once  by  express  collect. 
After  a  week's  examination  you  can  either 
return  the  books  at  our  expense  or  send  us 
S2.80  as  first  paj-ment  and  $3.00  each  montli 
until  the  special  price  of  $29.80  is  paid.  Mail 
the  coupon  now  and  get  consulting  member- 
ship in   this   Society  freei 


American    Technical    Society, 
Dept.    B-8t0,    Chicago,    U.    S.    A. 

Please  send  me  "bet  of  Accountancy 
and  Business  Management  in  seven 
volumes  for  FREE  examination,  ship- 
ping charges  collect.  I  wiU  examine 
the  books  thoroughly,  and,  if  satis- 
fied, will  send  $2.80  within  seven 
days  and  S3  each  month  imtll  I  have 
paid  the  special  price  of  $29.80.  If 
I  decide  not  to  keep  the  books  I 
will  return  them  at  your  expense 
witliin   one   week. 

Name 

Address 

City State... 

Reference • . . .  •  •  •  ••;••'.' 

(Please  Fill  Out  All  Lines) 


FROM  THAT  TIRED,  ACHING,  BROKEN-DOWN  FEELING 

Jung's  Arch  Brace,  just  out,  is  an  elastic,  light,  comforta'ble, 
economical  and  corrective  brace.  Relieves  tired  and  ach- 
ing feet  instantly.  Corrects  fallen  arches  and  foot-straiji. 
Strengthens  and  supports  muscles.  Slips  on  over  hose.  Fits 
the  foot  perfectly.  Takes  up  no  room  in  the  shoe.  No  un- 
gainly humps.  No  leather  pads.  No  metal  plates.  To  insure 
c<jijnfort  and  ease  in  -svalking 
or  standing  use  '"^  JPMTif^* 


^giOC  Mann 


@)brA£. 


FREE 
.QOOKi 


Recommended  by  Physicians.  Made  of  specially 
prepared  "Superlastik."  Guaranteed.  Price  $1.00 
per  pair.  Money  baci  if  not  satisfactory.  Order 
to-day.  Send  for  free  book.  Ask  your  Chiropodist-; 
Physician,  Shoe  Dealer  or  Druggist. 

THE   GEO.   H.  JUNG  CO.       ' 
4211   Jung   BIdg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Wonderful  Phonograph  Offer 

Here  is  our  ^>w  Style  E.  D.  L.  Phonograph— the  latest  improve- 
ment — witliout  the  horu.  The  lightest,  most  durable  and  com- 
pact practical  phonograph  ever  produced.  It  is  beautifully  fin- 
ished, tone  aita  black  japanned,  nickel  winding  crank,  accurately 
constructed,  smooth  running  spring  motor,  which  plays  2  to  3 
records  at  one  winding,  speed  regulator,  stop  lever  and  felt- 
covered  turn  table.  New  improved  sound  box  with  mica  dia- 
phragm, which  makes  perfect  reproductions  of  all  kinds  of  musio 
— ^band  pieces,  talking  pieces,  instrumental,  orchestra,  vocal,  etc. 

Plays  Any  Disc  Record 

Up  to  7  inches,  and  plays  them  properly.  This 
machine  is  simply  wonderful— not  to  be  com- 
pared with  any  other  of  this  kind.  Will  give 
you  more  entertainment  than  anything  you  ever 
owned.  Strong  and  durable.  Small  and  com- 
pact, iwith  no  parts  to  get  out  of  order. 
EVERY   MACHINE   REGULATED  AND  TESTED 

BEFORE  IT  LEAVES  THE  FACTORY 
and  guaranteed  in  every  way.  A  real  phono- 
graph, not  a  toy,  yet  small  and  light  enough 
to  be  carried  to  camps,  excursions,  etc.  Gives 
a  clearness  and  volume  of  tone  not  surpa.ssed  by 
most  high-priced  instruments. 

Free  to  Yon— Send  No  Money 

Just  your  name  and  we  will  send  you  24  of 
Dur  Art  Pictures  to  dispose  of  on  special 
offer  at  25c  each.  Send  us  the  $6  you  col- 
lect and  for  your  trouble  we  will  send  this 
new  improved  E.  D.  L.  Phonograph  and  a 
eelection  of  '6  reoordi,  ifree,  for  your  trouble. 
i'ou  can  dispose  of  pictures  and  earn  this 
great  machine  and  the  recoi'ds  ia  a  few 
hours'  time. 

E.  D.  LIFE,  337  W.  Madison  St..  T-86.  Chicago 


A  "one-language"  man  is  like  a 

one-legged  man — 

handicapped  ia  business,  social  life,  and'  travel.  He  cannot  go  so  far  nor  so  fast. 
He  cannot  accomplish  so  much.  ICnowledge  of  one  or  more  foreign  tongues  will 
enable  you  to  increase  your  income.  It  is  the  Qulclvest,  simplest  and  pleasantest 
way  to  do  this— as  well  as  to  add  to  yoiu'  sccial  and  business  Influence,  broaden 
your    whole    mental    outlook,    double    your    enjoyment    In    reading    and'    travel. 

You  can  learn  a  new  language 
as  easily  as  a  new  tune 


.  Only  a  trained  musician  can  learn  a  tune  with- 
out hearing  It— by  merely  studying  the  printed 
notes.  But  any  one  can  learn  a  tune  by  listen- 
ing to  It  several  times.  It  is  the  same  with 
languages.  The  Rosenthal  Language  Phone 
Method    enables    any    one    to    learn     a     foreign 


tongue  as  easily  as  a  new  tune.  Tou  merely  put 
a  Language  Phone  record  on  your  phonograph 
and  listen;  then  repeat  the  sentences  alou'a.  In 
a  siu-prisingly  short  time  you  are  yourself  actu- 
ally speaking  a  foreign  language  and  under- 
standing what  is  said  to  you. 


LANGUAGE  PHONE  METHOD 

With  Rosenthal  Practical  Linguistry 

The  feature  that  makes  this  wonderful  method  so  speedy.  Interesting  and  oo> 
rect  is  the  set  of  Language  Phone  discs.  These  are  records  of  the  speech  of  a 
cultured  native  professor,  speaking  his  mother- tongue.  He  talks  of  everyday  matters, 
giving  you  hundreds  of  phrases.  Questions  and  answers  that  you  will  have  imme- 
diate and  constant  use  for.  Ycu  leain  conversationally.  No  rules  cir  declensions 
to  be  memorized,  but  perfect  accent,   pronunciation  and  grammar  assured. 

S  P  AN  I S  H— F  R  E  N  C  H— IT  ALI  AN 


Tou  need  give  only  a  few  minutes  of  spao-e 
time  a  day  to  study — In  the  privacy  and  com- 
fort of  your  own  home.  Select  your  own  time — 
when  you  are  in  the  mood.  No  arbitrary  lesson- 
hour  or  waiting  teacher  to  consider. 

Whether  you  are  an  employer  or  employee,  man 
or  woman,  boy  or  girl,  clerk,  executive,  salesman, 
manufacturer,  wholesaler,  retailer,  lawyer,  doc- 
tor, minister,  teacher,  author,  artist,  actor,  mu- 
sician— familiarity  with  another  language  will  add 
to  your  success — as  it  has  done  In  thousands  of 
cases.      Hundreds    and    hundreds    of    owners    of 


Rosenthal  Language  Phone  outfits,  in  all  these 
professions,  have  written  us  enthusiastic  letters 
about  their  interest  and  pleasure  In  this  fasci- 
nating study;  and  of  the  great  benefit 
It  has  been  to  them — enlarging  their 
business  or  winning  promotion  and  bi©- 
Ser   salaries. 


FREE 


A  64-Page  Book 
That  Tells  You 


How  to  Increase  your  Income;  How  to  Acquire 
Quickly  Conversational  Fluency  In  a  Foreign 
Tongue;  How  to  Increase  Your  Influencer— in  the 
office,   the  club,   the   drawing -room, 
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FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY 
420   Hess  Building,    New  York 

Please  send  me  by  maU  (without  obliga- 
tion of  any  kind)  the  free  book  about  Lan- 
guage Study,  together  with  details  of  your 
offer  of  a  free  trial.  In  my  own  home,  of 
The  Language  Phone  Method  for  Spanish, 
French  or  Italian. 

Name 

Address 

City SUte 


How  to  Obtain  Beautiful,  Rich, 
Long    Eyelashes    and    Brows! 


f^TVERY  WOMAiN  shouad  be  the  rierlitful  owner  lof  beautiful 
IHjeves.  the  essentials  of  ■which  a,re:  iFirst,  Lons.  rlcii  eve- 
t=l  las'hes.  and.  Second,  well-caaed-for  eyebrows.  No  matter 
what  coloi'  your  eyes  niay  be — gray,  brown  or  blue — if  they  are 
shaded  by  thick,  silky  lashes,  and  well-s^haned  brows,  theii* 
charm  is  errcatly  accentuated. 

Noiwadays.  no  one  needs  to  be  tiie  dissatisfied  iwossessor  oif  sliort. 
lihin.  uneven  broiwis  and  lashes',  vou  can  ffreaitly  assist  Nature  by 
simply  applying  a  little  of  M.  T.'s  Eyelash  and  Eyebrow  Bcau- 
tifier  ait  night.  This  scientific  preparation  nourishes  the  e>  e- 
brows  and  eyelashes,  causing  them  to  become  gradually  thick 
and  lustrous,  imparting  sparkling  expression  to  the  eyes,  and 
added    charm    to    the    face, 

M.  T.'s  Eyelash  and  Eyebrow  Beautifier.  Which  has  been  suc- 
cessJfully  used  by  tihousands.  is  Kuaranteed  absolutely  harmless; 
it  is  not  a  greasy,  sticky  salve,  but  a  clean,  nicely-perfumed 
liquid,  in  a  cut  glass  bottle  with  glass  stopper  and  applicaHor, 
I'he  cut  represents  actual  size  of  bottle.  The  active  principle  of 
this  valuable  article  is  a  rare  and  expensive  organic  concenitration 
which  is  unequalled  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  and  strength- 
ening the  particular  follicles  which  produce  rich,  dark  eyelashes. 

MONEY    REFUNDED   IF    NOT   SATISFACTORY" 
Upon    receipt   of    75c   in    stamps,    coin    or   Money   Ordar,    T   will    send    you 
postpaid,     iu     plain    wrapper,     a    bottle    of    M.     T.'s    Eyelash    and    Eyeijiuw 
Beautifier    together    with    my   copyrighted   booldet    on    Beauty    Hints. 

The  following   preparations   are  of  highest  standard  and  wei!   recommended: 

M.    T.'s     Nature's    Beauty    Cream,     a    wrinkle    eradicator. . ., $  .75 

M.    T.'s    A.    B.    A.    Lotion,    for    Pimples    and    Blackheads $  .75 

IVf.    T.'s     Depilatory    to    remove    superfluous    hair. $.50 

M.    T.'s    Freckle    Cream,    for    stubborn    freckles    and    tan $1.00 

M.    T.'s    Minerated    Qui.nol,    "Tha    Incomparable    Vanishing    Cream" $  .75 

M.TRILETY,  Suites  Dept  37,  Binghamton,N.Y. 


SCIEN'CB  has  foimd  a  way  for  you 
to    hear— perfectly.     Tlie    woudevfiU 

LITTLE  GEM  EAR  PHONE 

douUee  the  joy  of  linng.  Look  at  it 
aiui  you  SKE  the  simnlest  and  smallest 
hearniB  device  in  the  world;  use  it  and 
you  FEEL  you  bavo  the  most  wonder- 
ful piece  of  raeclianism  yet  devised  for 
afflicted  humanity. 

'Pho  absolute  snperiority  of  the  Little 
Gem  was  recognized  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition,  where  it  receiyed 
tJie  Gold  Medal,  highest  award  for  ear 
phones,  iu  competition  with  the  world. 
Try  our  Auto  Ear  Massage,  used  to 
stop  head  noises,  and  improves  hearing. 
Write   for  booldet. 

Gem    Ear   Phone   Co.,    Ittc, 
806  WA  Jlarbridge    Bldg., 

il  W,    3ith  St.,   New  York. 

Canadian    Office: 

Ryrie  Building,   Toronto. 


N^#\^M^ 


Every    suit    made    to    iiidividual    measure 
from  the   exact  labrie  you   select  and  ac- 
cording  to  your  exact  specifications.     We 
Ehlp   it  on  approval,  delivery  chartes  pre 
paid  for  you  to  try  on,  to  inepect^ 
»nd  examine.     Unless  ycu  are 
uvetl  pleased  your  trial  order 
will  net  cost  you  a  cent. 

Send   postal 
today  for 

copy 
of 


our 
big 
catalog 
and 
style  book 
with  62  cloth  samples  of  the  very 
Rnest,   hit^h  grade  fabrics  and  latest. 
New  Y"rk  and  Chicauo  styles.    It  shows 
how  any  member  of  your  family  can  tr.l;e 
your  measures.     We  guarantee  a  perfect 
St.    By  dealing  direct  with  us.  the  mhno- 
flB    facturers,  you  save  the  unncces- 
^H^   aary  expense  and  proRt  of 
""^'^   Brents  and  obtain  the  very 

hiehest  erade  of  tailoring  at  a  saving  of  25%  t4 
40%.     Write  today  for  catalog  and  informatiOlTi 


2&ilois 


(^THC  BELL  TAILORS 

Adams  at   Green  Street,      Dept.  839,  Chicagp,   llF. 
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EXPERTS  Demand  Big  Pay -And  6et  It 

Experts  name  tlieir  own  salaries — and  they  get  what  they  ask  for. 
^Vhy?  Because  they  have  specialized — they  are  experts  in  their  par- 
ticular line.  Others  guess,  suppose,  and  imagine.  Experts  &NOW. 
Specialize  and  Win!  It's  only  the  poorly  paid  jobs  that  are  crowded. 
The  big  $8,000  and  $10,000  positions  are  always  seeking  men  and 
women  who  have  specialized. 

EARN  $20  A  DAY 

You  are  paid  what  you  are  worth — no  more,  no  less.     Make  yourself 

worth     more     and     you'll     get     more.     Equip     yourself     with     special 

knowledge    and    you'll    get    a    specialist's    salary — $20    to    $25    a    day 

and  more. 

Men   and   Women — why   not   get    out   of   the   crowded   jobs?     There's 

nothing    in    it,    now    or    in    the    future — and  you  know  it!    Specialize — 

that's  the  answer.     Think  it  over  and  you'll  agree. 

It  isn't  hard  to  gain  a  specialist's  knowledge.     You  can  easily  learn  at 

home  in  your  spare  time,  to  be  a 


Certified  Public  Accountant 

Real  Estate  Specialist 

Banker 

Advertising  Specialist 

Credit  Manager 


Corporate    Secretary 

Broker 

Cost  Accountant 

Star  Salesman 

Business  Organizer 


Let  us  send  you  our  helpful  free  hook  about  the  profession  you  are 
most  interested  in.  No  obligation  at  all — and  it  v\ay  slioio  you  the  tvay 
toward  a  prosperous  future. 

UNIVERSAL  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE  1041  Pullman  Building,  New  York  City 
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We  Buy  Old 
Postage  Stamps 

Many  of  the  older  issues  of 
stamps  of  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries  are  rare  and 
will  bring  higii  prices,  either 
used  or  unused.  We  recently 
paid  a  New  York  man  over 
^3,000.00  for  a  trunk  of  old  let- 
ters found  in  a  barn.  It  will 
pay  you  to  look  for  old  stamps 
and   write   iis    what    you    find. 

SCOTT  STAMP  &  COIN 
COMPANY 

33  W.  44th  St.,  New  York  City 


^EL.    BA-BCLAY    6062 

ALBERT  ROMEIKE  &  CO.,  Inc. 
The  Reliable  Press  Clipping  Bureau 


Press  Clippings 

Are  to-day  a  necessity  for  the  modern,  \ 
wide-awake,    up-to-date    business    man, 
in    fact    for    everybody    conspicuous    in 
the  public  eye. 

We  supply  our  patrons — business  men, 
professional  men,  politicians,  authors, 
artists,  etc. — with  the  information  they 
desire  as  rapidly  as  it  can  possibly  be 
obtained  from  newspapers  and  period- 
icals. 

We  deliver  clippings  daily  or  as  often 
as  desired. 

Terms:  $6.00  per  100  Clippings. 
Special     rates     on     lai-ger     orders     and 
further  information   upon   application. 

ALBERT  ROMEIKE  &  CO.,  Inc. 
31-33  Park  Place  New  York  City 


^W^mVRBE 


THIS    SUIT   made   to   your 
own  individual  measure,  from 
the    finest    cloth,    and    high 
grade   linings.      It  won't 
cost     one     cent.  W« 

.simply  ask  you  to  show 
it  to  your  frienda  and 
recommend    our   cloth.ee. 

No  Extra  Charges 

of     any     kind — all     the 
latest    fancy    styles,    ex- 
treme   peg    tops,    fancy 
golf  bottoms,  fancy  sleeve 
cuff;;,     fancy    belt    loops, 
peail  buttons— Everything 

][  %» Earn  $40  to  $80  a mek 

w  in  your  spare  time.  It'3  the 
easiest  thing'  in  the  world.  Write  at 
once  and  get  this  new  big  offer.  Even 
if  you  are  an  agent  for  another  tail- 
oring- house,  be  sure  and  write  for 
this  new  and  mo.st  IRteral  offer  ever 
made. 

Don't   Wait!       Don't  Delay! 

Drop  US  a,  line  at  ouce.    We  prepay  everjthiae. 

Washington  Tailoring  Co.,  Dspt.  675.  Chicago 
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Learn  Drawing 

iu   any   of   the  following  teaiiclies 

CARTOOXIXG 

COMIC     DRA-WTNG 

NEWSPAPER    AX'D 

MAGAZINE 

ILI.USTRATING 

COrJlERGIAL, 

ART 

FASHIOX 

iLL.USTRATI'>rG 

PASTEX,    AX'D 

CRAYOX    PORTRAIT 

ART 

-Mention  Course  Interested  In. 

BY  OOBRESPONDKNCD 

OR  LOCAL  CLASSES, 

Write  or  call  for  terms  and 
list  of  successful  students. 

ASSOCIATED  ART  STUDIOS, 

Studios  210,5  Flatirou 
Buildijig  23d  St.  & 
B'way.  New  York  City. 

MORT  M.  BCTRGER, 
Director. 
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Some  of  the 

Painters  Included 

Ai'cher 

Ijawrence 

BompaJd 

Le    Bruu 
Legros 

Boticelli 

Lelghtoa 

Bouvej-el 

livicas 

Brett 

Mauve 

Browu 

Melssonier 

Cazln 

Riillct 

Chaplin 

Jlorland 

Clark 

JIurillo 

Constable 

Peacock 

Corot 

Rembrandt 

Correggio 

Ecni 

Crome 

Reynolds 

Da  Vinci 

Riviera 

Detaille 

Romney 

Duverger 

Rossettl 

Fragonard 

Rubcjis 

Furso 

Sadler 

Gainsborough 

Sargent 

Goro 

Swan 

GreuzG 

Titian 

Guthrie 

Troyou 

Hals 

Tulte 

Henner 

Turner 

Holbein 

Velasquez 

Holiday 

Walker 

Hook 

Watts 

Hmit 

Webster 

Israels 

Weller 

Landseer 

WliisHer 

Latoiir 

Zoni 

HANDSOME  VOLUMES 
Issued    in    co-opei-ation    with    Cassell    & 
Company,  the  famous  fine  art  publish- 
ers   of    London,    containing    large    and 
beautiful  reproductions  of  the  master- 
pieces  of   British    and   European    gal- 
leries.     Introduction    and    descriptive 
notes  by  G.  K.  Chesterton.     An  elab- 
orate  work    for   homes   of  tone   and 
refinement. 

Beautiful  Mounted 
Reproductions  in  Color 

This  is  not  a  cheaT>  icollection  of  loose  'oictures.  but  a  real  i 
LIBRARY  OF  ART!-    TJie  publishers  have  chosen  only  such   ' 
recoernize'd  pictures  as   have   not  formerly   been   aviailable   in   1 
■papu'l'ar   format.      It    iplaces    a   'apaJlery    of    the    woHcTb    most 
beautiful   and   impressive   paintinprs  :rie'ht   in   your   own  honi; 
,for   casuial   perusal   or  rea;dy   reference.      It   bring-s    to   you   ; 
collection   of   masterpieces  valued    over   Five   Million   Dollai. 
in   the   original,    selected   from,  the   oreaitlions   of   our   Breate;-. 
old  laind  modern  masters. 

ea 

The  sopamte  text  papes  of  h'iisitorioaJl  and  exoVanatory 
notca  accoimpanyins  eadh  picture  and  the  hrief  bioKraphica! 
sketch  of  each  painter  make  the  work  ipiarticularly  uniauo. 
valuable  and  dasiirable.  'See  our  special  "On -Approval- 
offer  outlined  in  coupon  herewiith.  SSIO.OO  per  volume, 
^iiO.OO  per  set,  payable  in  eihsy  Instalments. 

High 

Commendations 

From   Owners   of 


the  Set 


Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 
354-60  Fourth  Ave..  N.  Y, 


"As  for  'Famous  Paint- 
ings,' I  would  not  talie 
double  tbe  price  I  paid 
for  them  if  I  could  not 
get  another  set." — Orlo 
S.  Ferris,  Portland,   Ore. 

"We  consider  them  a 
great  addition  to  our 
reading-room."  —  S.  T. 
(VIoreland,  Principal  Mc- 
Donoijh  School,  Mc- 
Donogh,  Md. 
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MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 

'       Sign   and   Send   This  Coupon   To-day 
FUNK    &    WAGNAIXS    COi\IPAi\Y. 

Dept    422,    Now  Yoil?. 

Sfnd    mo  on   approval,    c.irrlage   charges 

I  paid,   tlie  two  voluims  cf   Famous    Paint- 

1  inos.       I    enclose    $2.00.       If   satisfactory, 

I    will    retain    tho    work    and    send    you 

?2.-00    per    month    thereafter    until    $20.00 

in    all    Iiavc    bcc^i    paid,    completing    the 

''  jnu-chaso.       If   I   do   not   want   ttie   books, 

"  I   will    retvn-n   them,    within   ten    days    at 

I   your   expense,   you  will  rcHind  the   money 

I.  i  have  paid,   and  I  will  owe  you  nothing. 

I 


Name 


Address 


'City 


"DON'T    SHOUT 
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"I  hear  you.  I  can  hear  now  as  well  as  anybody. 
'How?'  With  THE  MORLEY  PHONE.  I've  a  pair  in 
my  ears  now,  but  they  are  Invisible.  I  would  not  know 
I  had  them  in,  myself,  only  that  I  hear  all  rig-ht. 
"The  Morley  Phone  for  the 


DEAF 


is  to  the  ears  what  glasses  are  to  the  eyes.    Invisible, 
cdmfortable,     weightless    and    harmless.      Anyone 
can  adjust  it."     Over  one  liundred  thousand  'SOld. 
Write    for    booklet  and   testdmonials. 

THE  MORLEY  CO..  Dept.762, 23  Soatii  15th  St.,  Philadelphia, Pa. 


~/  '  r\ 
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DON'T  LOSE  YOUR  RIGHTS  TO  PATENT  PROTECTION 

Before   disclosing  yom-  iurentioii  to  any  cue,   send  for  blank  form 

"EVIDENCE  OF  CONCEPTION" 

to  bo  signed  and  witnessed.    Form  and  information  concerning  patents  ftee. 

LANCASTER  &  ALLWINE 

109  Ouray  Building  Washington,  D.  C. 

iginators  of  the  form,  -'''Evidence of  Conception.") 


BUNION 

Cure  Sent 


Instant  Relief ! 


Don't  send  a  cent.  I  prove 
It  at  my  expense.  Your  name 
Rnd  address  bring  the  FKEB 
I  REATME'NT  tihat  means 
instant  relief,  and  iiroof  that 
your  bothersome  tounion  can 
be  banished.  I  don't  care 
how  bad  it  is — ^how  many 
times  you  have  failed  to  tfcjt 
rid  of  youa-  pest — Jiow  nnbe- 
lievins;  you  are  that  tnero  is 
help  for  you — I  know  my 
jQusiness  and  I'm  Roing  to 
send  YOU — 'PRiElE — my  won- 
derful home  treatment  that  will  reniove 
the  cause  and  rid  you  of  that  bunion  mis- 
ery. Send  no  money.  Just  tell  your  friends 
when  your  bunion  disappears.  Your  name 
and  address  brinff  the  I'iRjEIE'  treatment 
at   once   in   plain,    sealed   envelope.     Write! 

FOOT  REMEDY  CO.. 

3661  Ogden  Ave.,  Dept.  l43,  Chicago 


ARE  YOU  RUPTURED? 

The  only  truss  -which  wiU  Ihold  your  rupture 
completely  is  our  new,  patented.  Sanitary  TRUSS. 
The  same  can  .be  worn  day  and 
night  mth  gi'eat  comfort.  No 
matter  how  large  your  rupture 
may  be,  -sve  -will  guarantee  to  hold 
it.  We  have  cured  thousands  of 
people  tvith  our  truss  amd  the 
.same  is  recommended  by  the  best 
doctors  of  this  couuti-y.  In  or- 
dering our  truss  please  state  meaa- 
lurement  around  your  body  over 
the  hip:  also  state  right,  left  or  double.  Price, 
single.  $8.00.  double,  $12.00.  includiag  Tjostagr, 

WJLLIAM  M.  EISEN  CO. 

Department    No.    3. 
412  Eiahtli  Ave.  New  York  City 


NEW  RUPTURE  CURE 


DON'T  WEAR  A  TRUSS 

Brooks'    Annliance. 
New  discovery.  Won- 
derful.   No  obnoxious 
sprinsrs       or       pads. 
Automatic  Aiir  Cush- 
ions.       Binds     and 
draws      tlie     brolten 
Darts  tocrether  ^s  yoa 
would  a  broJien  limb. 
No  salves.   No   Blas- 
ters.    No   lies.     Dur- 
able,    cheap.      Sent    on    trial    to    prove    it. 
Full     information     and      booklet     FREE. 

C.  E.  BROOKS,  333-J  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


OVER  130.000  EN  USE.     SUPERIOR  SINCE  1904.      OTHER  MODEXS. 


'Mostly  gold  by  recommen- 
I  dation.  For  personal  desk 
I  or  general  office.  It 
I  ehecl^s  mental  calcula- 
Itaons.,  Handsome  •roorocco 
1  case  free.  Buy  thru  yciir 
(stationer.  Write  for  10- 
Iday  trial  offer.  W.  A. 
1  Gaudhe^,  A.  A.  M.  Co., 
14S  Duano  6t.,  N.Y.City 


M^ntslWanteO; 


lAddmfe-Machme 


HIGHEST  prices  paid  for  old  coins.  Keep  ALL,  old  Money. 
$2  to  $500  EACH  paid  for  hundi-eds  of  coins  dated  before 
1895.  Semid  TEN  cents  for  our  New  Illustrated  Coin  Value 
Book,  size  4x6,  showing-  prices  we  GUARANTEE  to  pay.  Get 
posited  at  once,  it  may  mean  many  doUars  to  you. 

We  have  a  fine  line  of  Gold,  Silver  and  Copper  coins  for 
sale.     If  you  wislh  to  Buy  or  Sell  send  for  our  books. 

C.  F.  CLARKE  &  CO. 

Box  143  Le  Roy,  N.  Y.  


COMR'S       RARIVl      AGENCY 

SELLS  FARMS  ::  ::         ::         WRITE  YOUR  REQUIREMENTS 

11^     IM.    IVIOIMXGOIVIERV     ST.         -  TRENXOIS),     ISi.    U. 


New  York  Camera  Exchange 

J.  H,  ANDREWS,  Proprietor 

Oti«*     Riieinoee      *^    buying,    selling    and     exchanging 
Ur    £JUoinCdD      Cameras  and  Lenses. 

W^%%i»  R.voSm  A»»    *°  know  where  you  can  SAVE  MONEY,  get  what  you 

I  our  DU  sin  ess  need  in  the  Photographic  Supply  line  at  LOWEST 
prices.  We  save  you  from  10  to  50  per  cent,  on  prices  of  other  dealers  on  NEW 
GOODS.     Send  2-cent  stamp  for  Bargain  List,  and  mention  "World  Almanac." 

Telephone  2387  Beekman^Dept.  A.      HI  FULTON   STREET 

REDDirSIG  8c  CO. 
MASONIC  BOOKS  AND  GOODS 

Regalia,  Jewels,  Badges,  Pins.  Charms  and  Lodge  Supplies. 

Senator  Catalogue  W.  200  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 
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If  You  Have  an  Invention  and  Desire 
to  Learn  How  to  Secure  a  Patent 

Send  for  our  Guide  Book,  HOW  TO  GET  A  PATENT,  sent 

Free   on    request.      Tells   our    terms 

methods,  etc.     Send  model  or  sketch 

and  description  of  your  invention  and 
will    give     our     opinion     as     to 

its  pat- 
ent able 
nature. 


we 


STREET 

CITY STATE 


RANDOLPH  &  CO. 

Dept.  45,        Washington,  D.  C, 


Be  Your  Own  Boss 

Earn  $8  to  $15  a  Day 

Sharpening 

Razor  Blades 

with  a 

Hyfield 

Complete 

Sharpening 

Machine 

\\hioli  puts  a  keen  tut- 
ting edge  on  any  maka 
Safety  Razor  blade  (13 
at  one  lime  in  5 
miautea). 

EAST  ASD  SIMPLE  TO  OPERATE 

Sdifirpens  JacJt  EazoiB,  Baxbere'  Scifisoro,  Shears, 
Knives,  etc. 

IF    YOU    WANT    TO    START    A    PROFIT- 
ABLE}  BUSINESS    OF   YOIB   OWN 
SEND    FOB    OUR    PLAN. 

HYFIELD  MFG.  CO. 

21  Walker   Street,  N,  Y. 


The  Old  Eellable 


1 

■Kg^^^^^H^^B 

MAJOR'S     CEMENT 

STICKS    EVERYTHING 

strongest  on  earth  for  repairing  China,  Glassware, 
Furniture,  Meerschaum,  Vases,  BooUs,  Tipping  Bil- 
liard  Cues,   &c.     Use 

MAJOR'S    RUBBER    CEMENT 

For   repairing   rubber  goods,   to   patch  vehicle  tops, 

umbrellas,    &c.     Price   15c.    per  bottle. 

Dealers  Send  for  Special  Offer 

MAJOR    MFG.    CO.,   461    Pearl   Street,    N.    Y.   C. 

Established    1876 
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luy  worasa 

Minute  Guaranteed 

Learn  By  Mail — 
10  Easy   Lessons 

A  wonderful  ntw  aiprhod  of  ac- 
luirmg  skill  on  the  tjpcwntcr  has 
btt'u  discovered  Almost  over  night 
It  has  levolutionized  the  whole 
typewriting    siluati  n.     Already 

thousands  of  stenographers  and  other  typewwriter  users  who  never  exceeded  thirty  to  forty  woras  a 
minute  are  writing  80  to  ICO  words  with  half  the  effort  and  with  infinitely  greater  accuracy  than  they 
ever   could   before,    and    thi>v    are   i-arnlng   salaries  increased   in    proporti  ii. 

NOTHITUr'  FIQP"  ilK'F  IT  Don-t  confuse  the  NEW  WAY  In  typewriting  with  any 
l^V/tntl'^VX  IZil^OCt  Liirvi^  a  a  system  of  the  past.  There  has  never  been  anytliini; 
like  it  before.  It  is  as  different  from  the  old  touch  system  as  day  Is  from  night.  Special  GYJM- 
NASTIC  Finger-Training  Exercises  bring  results  in  DAYS  that  ordinary  methods  will  not  produce  in 
MONTHS.  It  is  the  greatest  step  in  typewriting  since  the  typewriter  itself  was  Invented — already  its 
success  has   beo  me   nation-wide. 

DOUBLES  AND  TREBLES  SALARIES  ^ZZ.'X^^ruTmsVs^^Tr! 

hundreds  of  graduates  of  business  colleges  and  special  typewriting  courses — many  were  so-called 
touch  writers — yet  there  has  not  been  a  single  one  who  hasn't  DOUBLED  or  TREBLED  his  or  her 
speed  and  accuracy,  and  the  salaries  have  been  increased  from  S8  to  $15  a  week  (their  former  pay) 
to  $25,  $3C  and  even  $40  weekly.  And  the  NEW  WAY  IS  AMAZINGLY  EASY  for  any  one- 
there    are   only   tevi   lessons   and  they   ran  be  quickly  learned. 

Wil7\»/  \X/ A  V  Tir\f\V  1713  PT  We  cannot  describe  here  the  principle  of  this  new  method. 
lXi:.VV  VY/VI  D\J\JK\.  r  E\.Il'MU  But  ^ve  have  prepared  a  book  which  tells  all  about  It 
In  complete  detail,  which  is  FREE  to  those  interr'sted.  It  is  a  big  32-page  book  brimfiU  of  eye-opening 
ideas  and  valuable  information.  No  Instruction  book  ever  written,  no  matter  What  it  cost,  ever  told 
BO  plainly  the  real  WHY  and  HOW  of  expert  typewriting. 

If  you  are  ambitious  to  get  ahead — if  you  want 
to  make  your  work  easier — If  you  want  to  pul 
more  money  in  your  pay  envelope — get  our  cata- 
logue at  once.  It  will  be  a  revelation  to  you 
as  to  the  SPEED  and  SALABY  that  Is  pos- 
sible to  typists.  Mail  coupou  NOW,  before  voii 
forget.     Address 

THE  TULLOSS  SCHOOL 

4203    COLLEGE   HILL.    SPRINGFIELD,    O.  lAdOress 


THE    TULLOSS    SCHOOL 
4203  College  Hill,  Springfield,  OhiOw 
Please  send  Free  Typewriting  Book. 

Name     
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New  Detectagraph  ^18 

Tills  detecting  Instrimieut  of  marTelous  seueitirity  cau  bo 
used  for  detecting  secret  cout erections.  Outfit  consists  of 
Sensitive  Tran.sinitter.  23  ft.  Black  Cord.  Receiver.  Head- 
band,  Case  and  Battery.  «  , 

Junior 


Deaf-  Phone 

For    People   With 
Impaired  Hearing 

^18     ^0"^P^ete 

TWB    jriOROPHO     3DXI0R  _ 

DEAF-PHONE    13     a     siiDer-  DETECTAGRAPH  818 

seneitive  icstrument  -tthich  has  been  developed  to  meet  the  demands 
lOr  a  practical  and  efficient  ihearing  device  at  au  extremely  low 
price.  ^It  is  equal  to  any  $35.00  iuetrument  made  and  superior  to 
most   of   them. 

The   (unfit  consists  of  One  Super-Sensitive  Transmitter  witli  cord  connector:   One  Super-Sensitive 
L\Tr  Piec6_jvit!i  biuall  black  coid;   One  Black  Single  Headband;   Black  Caae  and  Two  Batteries. 

Improved  Super-Sensitive 
Microphone,   Only   $8.00 

Thia  instrument  is  offered  at  an  extremely  law  price.  It  is  excellent  fos 
building  your  own  radio  amijlifier.  Can  also  be  used  iu  many  experiments 
where  a,  sensitive  anicroijhone  ia  required.  ^ 

Send  for  One  Today  and'  Convince  "Yourself 

G.  BOISSONNAULT  CO. 

''.^i&h^ine^X^Ta^ft^Jf '^  26  Cortlandt  St,  NEW  YORK 


,  DAYS  TRIAL 


BE    T^^LL    .\XD   KEEP    WELL 


30  DAYS  TBL%L 


iim  ROCHE  ELECTRIC  IIYGiEMC  MACHINE 

HELPS   NATURE  IX  HEB   IT  GUT  AGAINST  DISEASES  AND  PATN 

II    increases  Iflood   circulatiouj   strejvstheiis  and   soothes  the  ueives*.      Brings   slecii 
Look  like  this  at  50  to  the  sleepless  Don't  be  a  dead  one  at  50' 

The  Vigorous  Man  or  Wcnian  is  Leader  of  AH 

You  cannot  realize  the  benefits  derived  from  this 
machine  except  you  try  it.  One  treatment  will  conrince 
you  of  its  extraordinary  dualities.  If  you  are  suffering- 
from  paralysis,  locomotor  ataxia,  vei^igo,  apoplexy  neu- 
ritis, rheumatism,  lumbago,  gout,  hardening  of  tho  ar- 
teries, or  high  blood  pressure,  bo  sure  to  investigate  this 
machine.  For  it  wards  off  and  overcomes  such  ailments. 
Takes  the  place  of  exercise  and  hand  manipulation. 
Gives  your  muscles  firm  elasticitv.  Be  neither  fat  nor 
thin.     NORMALIZE   YOUR   WEIGHT. 

Do  you  realize  what  this  machine  means  to  one  want- 
ing in  vital  strength,  or  suffering  from  general  weak- 
ness, nervous  debilitj',  insomnia,  constipation,  head- 
aches or  pains  through  the  bank  and  Umbs?  Our  ma- 
chine is  the  only  treatment  for  prostatic  gland  trouble, 
varicose  veins  or  a  goitre. 

RPMFMRPR     Our    machines    are    not    vibrators, 

l\i:.iVli:,iYlUX;.n.  ij^  a  genuine  health  helping,  life  ,„„.„,.d  and^Pateiifeil 
prolonging  apparatus.  As  electrical  manufacturers  we '"•^"'^-=^""  p"',!;"^" 
build  high  frequency  machines  of  special  design,  in-  "^  »^""'  •'•  "•  "°"=''"' 
W  'WyTTynKF^  'i  !^  A  eluding  our  new  combination  machine.  "Higu- 
^ '^'AiLlk  M  w  <i  ll.T  nn  Kay,"  or  in  other  words,  Violet  Itay, 
which  is  operated  from  direct  or  alternating  current,  and  two  No  6  dry- 
cells  furnishes  the  pulsorating  and  atatomical  vibration.  We  know  that  we 
have  overcome  tlse  possibility  of  accidents  through  short  circuit  which  so 
commonly   happens   In   cheap   and  inferior   macliines. 

Our    machine   should    be   in    every    home.      Write    for   our   trial   offer   and 
testimonials.      It    is    for    men    and    women     who     want    to     become    htalthy, 
vigorous    and  efficient.      Address. 
Roche  Electric  Machine  Co.,   Dept.  W  A,  Grand   Rapids,  Mich.,   U.  S.  A. 
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I. 


lectrii 


is  so  closely  allied  to  almost  every  branch  nl" 
science,  commerce  and  industry  that  every  one, 
regardless  of  their  profession  or  occupation,  should 
have  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  electricity. 
We  are  teaching  a  course  of  "practice"  embracing  everything 
tluit  is  to-day  electrical.     In  this  School  you 

LEARN  BY  DOING 

Write  for  our  free  catalog  or  visit  the  scliool  at  your  convenience. 
SCHOOL  IN   SESSION   ALL   YEAR. 


49  West  17th  Street 


u  dbriuiJL 

NEW  YORK 


BOOK 
ON 


Tells  of  sreat  oPDortunities  ifor   both   men   and   women   In 
this  attractJive  profession,  and  how  you  can  learn  by  mail 
in  sii>are   time.      Send  (for  codv  at  once.      No  Obligations. 
EDGAR'    G.     ALCORN.     President. 
American      School     &f     Banking. 
t04  BfcLane  Building, Columbus.    Ohio. 


I  can  make  a  good  penman  of  you  at  home 

Sj^MJH  during  spare  time.     Write  for  my  free  boolc, 

l^^g^<g^^Ji|Hlf!<^^;^^i^^gM^Mi^^^^OTJ      "How  to  Become  a  Good  Penman." 
""'-^"^'  *w«ai»--^-<-^«ii  inHi»>g>aii9R!tesK!a  jj.    containa   specimens   and   tells   how   others 

mastered   penmanship   by    the    Tambbn    Sys- 
tem.   Your  name  will  be  elegantly  written  on 
•         «^^n    n^^.r    m       I  'www-.,^  ^  card  if  you  enclose  stamp  to  pay  postage. 

Write  for  FREE  BOOK  To-day.  m^^^  f.  w.  tamblyn 

407    Meyer   Building         -        -        - -        ------        Kansas  City.  Mo. 

HUNDREDS 
RAILWAY    MAIL  CLERKS 
WANTED 
By  U.  S.  Government  -frnim — 

iJlfiftfl     v"*  §".'*^\        <t2^fl0  / 'o^PtiVrrhester.   N.  Y. 

«PX  WV     Year.  Raise  to     VfLk%M\3\r        y   Kindly   send  me  by   return  maU   free 

r^#%^r»      ...-i..     ^  .......>      X    .J  /     information   telling  how  I   can  quickly 

BOYS— MEN— Over    17    Are    Wanted  /get   into    the    U.    S.    Government    service 

Common    education    sufficient.        Experience /^  as  Railway  Mail  Clerk   ($1,600  to   $2,300 

unnecessary.      Pleasant    work.      Constantly   /^    a  year)    or  as  City  Mall   Carrier  or  Post 

traveling.     Vacation  with  pay.  /     Office  Clerk  ($1,4C0  to  $1,800  a  year). 

Send    coupoia    to-day,    sure    (you    may      A^ame a 

forget  to-morrow),    FRANKLIN    INSTITUTE,  yAddress » 

Dept.   G2II,  Rochester,   N.   Y.    y       If  not  interested,  hand  coupon  to  a  friend. 
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If  ROit  CQLLEGE  Qlij 

»*^i^       S^CHOOtS     UiUlkia 


Tliree  Year  Course  Leading  to  tlie  Degree  of  LL.B. 

STUDY  LAW  IN  DETROIT 

30th  Year  Begins  September  21,  1921. 

Faculty  includes  thirty  members  of  the  Detroit  bench  and  bar. 
Students  have  access  to  22  courts  in  Daily  Session.  Descriptive  catalog 
and  full  information  on  request.  Location  and  equipment  offer  special 
advantages  and  attractions.    Bureau  of  Self  Help  maintained. 

Address 

DETROIT  COLLEGE  OF  LAW 


301  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building 


DETROIT,  MICH. 


ESTAB. 


20  YEARS 


PAY  CASH  "^^Ort 

IMMEDIATELY    FOR  ^^ 

DJ  AM ONDS- PEARLS 
PRECIOUS        STONES 
€  JEWELRY 

aSTATES  APPRAISED Sr  PURCHASE £> 
^5  KJO^NSTCRoQm  3Q^  )  Phone 303^ John. 


„j| 
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Salesmanship  ^^^  Business  Efficiency 

By  J.  S,  Knox 

More  than  one  hundred  thousand  copies  of  Salesmanship  and  Business 
Efficiency  have  been  used  in  this  country  and  fourteen  foreign  countri'es. 
Many  concerns  have  hought  large  quantities  for  their  men.  One  concern, 
the  biggest  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  has  used  fifteen  thousand 
copies  in  five  years  to  train  its  own  salesmen.  During  this  period  its 
profit^  increased  four  hundred  forty-seven  per  cent. 

This  book  has  also  been  used  as  a  text  in  over  four  hundred  schools  in 
the  United  States,  Canada  and  Japan. 

Salesmanship  and  Business  Efficiency  has  had  a  greater  sale  than  any  other 
Sjjesmanship  book  because  it  fills  a  greater  need. 

Mr.  0.  Salisbury,  Sales  Manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Consumers  Oil  Com- 
pany, Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  says:  "Salesmanship  and  Business  Efficiency 
has  been  worth  one  thousand  dollars  to  me  in  cold  cash." 

Order  a  copy  of  this  great  book  and  if  you  do  not  find  it  the  most  practical, 
the  most  inspirational  and  the  most  valuable  work  on  Salesmanship  you 
ever  read,  your  money  will  be  refunded  upon  request. 

Red  cloth  binding  with  gold  title. 

Prepaid  $3,00 


CAN  YOU  READ  HUMAN  NATURE? 

Get 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  JUDGING  MEN^ 

[  By  Dr,  Edwin  Morrell 

This  book  contains  145  pages  on  the  art  of  reading  human  nature  at  a 
glance.    It  also  contains  35  cuts  and  illustrations. 

It  classifies  men  into  the  three  types,  tells  what  the  different  sizes  and 
shapes  of  noses  and  faces  mean,  gives  psycho-physical  analysis  of  a  number 
of  world  leaders  and  also  gives  special  instruction  for  the  salesman,  telling  him 
just  hmo  to  approach  and  handle  various  types  of  men. 

At  least  eight  people  out  of  every  ten  who  see  it  are  immediatelj'  inter- 
ested and  want  a  copy. 

"There  are  no  meatless  pages  in  'The  Science  of  Judging  Men.' 
The  author  gets  right  down  to  business  at  the  very  beginning 
and  handles  his  subject  in  a  way  that  carries  conviction.  Men 
in  business  are  necessarily  required  to  judge  men,  and  the  in- 
foi-mation  in  this  volume  will  be  very  helpful  toward  judging 
rightly."  CHAS.  W.  MEARS, 

President  Cleveland  Advertising  Club. 

Beautiful  Maroon  Cloth  Cover  with  gold  title. 

Prepaid  $2.00 

THE  KNOX  BUSINESS  BOOK  CO.,  2169  E.  9th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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MONEY   SAVING 


Complete  Lighting  Outtit,  Hi^^v 

FOR  HOUSE  WITH  9  ROOMS  AND  PORCH 

Send  for   oujr   free    descriptive   circular   showing    above    fixtures   and   otlicr   designs.     For 
other  handsome  100-page  catalogue  send  us  $1.00,  which  will  be  refunded  upon  first  order, 

ROBIN  LIGHTING  FIXTURES  COMPANY,     ^l^'iFo^?k»*cft^ 


YOU    HAVE   A    BEAUTIFUL   FACE 

BUT  YOUR   NOSE? 


AFTER 


fN  THIS  DAY  ANO  AGH  attention  to 
your  appearance  la  an  absoiate  neces- 
sity If  you.  expect  to  make  tihe  most 
out  of  life.  Not  only  should  you  wish  to 
appear  as  attractive  as  possible,  for  your 
own  self-satisfaction,  which  la  alone 
well  worth  your  efforts,  but  you  will  find 
the  world  in  general  judglrtg  you  g-reatly. 
If  not  wholly,  by  your  "looks,"  there- 
fore it  pays  to  "look  your  best"  at  all 
times. 


IN   THIS    DAY    ANID   AGH   attention    to    Permit  no  one  to  see  you  lookine  other- 
your  appearance  la  an  absoiate  neces-    wise;    it   will    in.iure   your    welfare!     Upon 

tihe  impression  you  constantly  make 
rests  the  failure  or  success  of  your  life. 
Which  is  to  be  your  ultimate  destiny? 
My  new  Nose-Shaper,  "TRADOS"  (Model 
24),  corrects  now  ill-shaped  noses  with- 
out operation,  quickly,  safely  and  per- 
manently. Is  •  pleasant  and  does  not 
interfere  with  one's  daily  occupation, 
being    worn    at    night. 

Wnte  today  for  free  booklet,  wMch  tells  you  how  to  correct  ill-shaped  noses 

without    cost   if  not  satisfactory. 

M.  TRILETY,  Face  Specialist     1159  Ackerman  Bldg.,  Binghamlon,  N.  Y. 
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ToSpeak 

■'■^■spiiMiCi 


■J'i 


Send  coupon  and  I  will  mail  you 
niy  wondeifiil  book,  "How  To 
Speak  in  Public" — the  most  las- 
cinating  and  helpful  book  you 
I'vei-  read.  Lays  bare  the  secrets 
of  oratory— gives  methods  of  fa- 
mous orators— tells  how  to  prepare 
speeches  on  any  subject — how  to 
address  lodges,  club  gatherings,  di- 
rectors' meetings,  etc.  Introduction 
Of  Elbert  Hubbard.  Appendix  by 
Dr.  Orison  Swett  Warden.  Covers  entire 
field  of  public  speaking.  "How  to  Over- 
come Bashfulness;"  "Methods  of  Great 
Orators;"  "Securing  Confidence  of  Audi- 
ences;" "How  to  JIake  Speeches  That 
Win;'*  "Hiunor;"  "Pathos;"  "Climaxes;" 
Contains  a  wealtll  of  Original  Beady-Made 
Speeches,  Toasts,  Anecdotes,  etc.,  suitable 
for  an:'  occasion. 
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?end  coupon.  The  book  will  come  to  you 
at  once,  postpaid.  Keep  it  5  days.  Let 
the  hook  itself  convince  you  that  it  wUl 
give  you  a  wonderful  command  of  EnglisU 
— teach  you  how  to  "think  on  your  feet." 
If  you  don't  say  it  is  tho  most^  interest- 
iuR-,  helpful  and  inspiring  book  you  ever 
read — send  it.  back.  Otherwise  pay  only  $2.50 
and  this  great  book  is  yours.  You  will  never 
be  at  a  loss  of  what  to  do  or  say.  It  gives 
you  a  complete  knowledge  of  how  to  speak 
m  public.  De  Luse  edition.  300  pages.  It 
is  a  book  you  must  have.    Send  coupon  to-day. 


For  Swollen  Veins 


A^sdrbineJ 

THE  ANTisePTIC    LINIliHENf 


<MAoc*vuM(i4awK««uarit  ' 
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IT  was  not  known  to  us  that 
Absorbine,  Jr.,  would  relieve 
swollen  veins  until  a  few  years 
agov  Then  we  did  not  find  tlii.s 
out  for  ourselves.  The  discovery 
was  made  by  an  old  gentleman 
who  'had  suffered  with  swollen 
veina  for  nearly  fifty  years.  He 
bad  made  many  unsuccessful  ef- 
forts to  get  relief  and  finally  tried 
Absorbine,  Jr.,  knowing  its  value 
in  reducing-  swellings,  aches,  padns 
and  soreness.  Absorbine,  Jr.,  re- 
lieved him.  He  told  ns  that  after 
he  had  'applied  Absorbine,  Jr.,  reg- 
iilarly  for  a  few  weeks  Ills  legs, 
were  smooth  as  when  he  was  a 
boy  and  all  the  pain  and  soreness 
had  ceased.  Thousands  have  since 
usedtihis antiseptic  liniment  for  this 
purpose  with  remarkaibly  good  re- 
sults, A'bsorbine,  Jr.,  is  made  of 
oils  and  extracts  from  pure  herbs, 
and  when  ru'bbed  upon  the  skin  Is 
quickly  taken  xip  (aibsorbed)  bv 
the  pores;  the  blood  circulation  in 
surrounding  parts  is  there'by 
stimulated   and   healing  helped. 

Absorbine,  Jr.,  leaves  no 
residue,  the  odor  is  pleas- 
ing and  the  immediate  ef- 
fect soothing  and  cooling. 
Thougli     absolutely 
harmless   to    human    tis- 
sues,   Absorbine,  Jr.,  Is  a 
gowerful  germicide,  being 
very  valuable  in  cleansing 
cuts,  scratches,  burns 
and  other  skin  breaks 
liable  to  infection. 

$1.23   a    bottle 
at    druggists    or 


HENRY     DICKSON     SCHOOL    OF    ORATORY,' 
Dept.  41,  1041  Chica(>o  Ave.  Evanston,  III. 

Send  ma  at  once,  postpaid,  your  book,  "How 
to  Speak  iu  Public."    At  the  end  of  five  days  I   ' 
will  send  you  $2.50  or  letura  the  book  to  you. 

Name 


Address 


(pllo    tni   GerlTi'C'dB  U'-""' 

f^PfliJ  Of  fiarta!  entracti  B.itf  CHf'-'*!  ^  '■ 

'MIGESIC  S^\'*<l^'" 

'«OfH»iACTIC  «NT1PH100ISIIC 

mSCUIIENT  etsowii" 

"  "i^a  l«llamm«l'(ii  tnl  titi'l'' ,"' 

r*n>  "tllai  ,ei»i,   spnlni.  iW'  f" 

'"'.UN,,,,.  „„,,.  (,„;,„„  ,up  !*«<" 

TO  AULAY  PAIN        .„ 

"OWS.SOHES.  UICSIIS.60U5.AU'"'" 

PTOHPKt*  ANOSmUSt* 

"*  ".   »»uL   «T.,         >.ONt«l«'-  "*■ 


postpaid. 

A  Liberal  Trial 

Bottle  ^'"  ^^  ^^"^ 
to  your  ad- 
dress on  receipt  o1  IGc. 
in  stamps.  Send  for  trial 
bottle  or  procure  regular 
size  from  your  druggist 
today. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  fNC. 

137  Temple  St. 
SPRINGF8ELD,    MASS. 
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License, 


Wireless  now  pays  up  to  $3,500  a  year,  with  opportunity  for  steady 
advancement.  Beginners  average  more  than  $200  a  month — they  receive 
$12r.  a  month,  plus  Room,  Board  and  Laundry.  We  have  on  file  requests 
lor  more  Licensed  Wireless  Operators  than  wo  can  furnish.  The  thorough 
knowledge  of  Wireless  which  we  give  you  enables  you  to  'travel  and  see 
the  world,  visit  foreign  countries,  or  secure  positions  in  big  American 
land  stations. 

COMPLETE  COURSES  BY  MAIL 

Some  of  our  students   have  actvially  passed   the  commercial  examina- 
'tion  in   Ten  Weeks.     One   student  did  it  in  Eight  Weeks.     Start  studying 
now    and    qualify    to    secure    your    First    Grade    Commercial    Operator's 
No  previous  experience  or  training  necessary. 

Wireless  Instruments  Free 

In  addition  'to  all   necessary  text  books  and   other 

equipment,  we  furnish  FREE  to  every  student  a  Natro- 
meter,  which  consists  of  an  automatic  transmitter  and 
receiver,  which  sends  you  messages  just  as  you  would 
receive  them   from    distant    stations.     You   receive    this 

instrument  after  your  enrollment,  it  becomes  your 

personal  property  upon  completion  of  our  course. 
Tuition  payable  in  easy  monthly  payments.      Write 

to-day  for  full  information  and  free  booklet,  "Wireless. 

■The  Opportunity   of  To-day." 

National  Radio  Institute 

14th  and  U  Sts.,   N.  W. 
Dept.  353  Washington,  D.  C. 


Why  Be  Annoyed  Any  Longer  With 

PIMPLES  and  BLACKHEADS? 

M.  Triletv's  Antiseptic  Bleaching  and  Astringent  Lotion  is  the 
result  of  modern  scientific  Ohemi.stry.  a  production  of  true  medi. 
cation  in  the  form  cf  an  agreea/ble  toilet  liquid  powder,  and  a 
triumph  over  skin  blemishes  that  rob  one  of  a  good  complexion. 
It  in  tlie  auiolcest  and  surest  local  remedy  of  getting  rid  of 
PIMPLiES.  BL.ACKH.BAIXS.  RED  NOSE.  OILY  SKIN  EN- 
LARGED PORiES.  SALLOW  COMPLEXION,  etc.:  even  one 
a.pplication  often  shows  marked  improvement.  M.  Trilety'g 
A.  B.  A.  Lotion  is  absolutely  void  of  sticky  or  oily  suibstances. 
andv  being  of  a  clean,  refreshing  odor,  renders  it  most  cleanly 
in  use;  can  be  applied  just  before  retiring  and  allowed  to  re- 
main on  all  nigiu  without  fear  of  soiling  the  most  delicate 
lingerie  or  bed  linens.  Just  a  feiw  aipplications — and  very  often 
in  an  overnight  treatment  such  discomforting  skin  troubles  as 
Rash,  Hives.  Ringworms.  Eruptions  "Eczeima  in  its  many 
forms,"  and  other  miseraible  local  skin  affections,  will  yield 
to  CVI.  Trilety's  A.  B.  A.  Lotion,  leaving  the  skin  in  a  clean, 
clear  and  natural  healthy  condition. 

This  wonderful  medicated  toilet  lotion  13  anothet  origination 
exclusive  of  my  laiboratory  and  because  of  its  great  efficacy  in 
its  various  uses  it  has  brought  comfort  and  entire  satisfaction 
to  its  many  users,  all  of  whom  highly  reccanmend  it  to  their 
friends. 

It  might  be  well  to  adTise  my  patrons  who  wish  to  treat 
Red  Noses,  Pimples,  Blackheads,  Oily  Skin,  Sallow  Complexion, 
etc..  In  a  more  scientific  manner  to  secure  immediately  a 
bottle  of  my  Lotion,  which  is  guaranteed  to  satisfy  you  or 
money    will   toe   refunded. 

tJpon  receipt  of  75o  In  staaiipa.  coin  or  money  order.  I  will 
send  you.  postpaid,  in  plain  wrapper,  a  bottle  of  my  A.  B.  A, 
Lotion  together  with  my  copyrighted  booklet  on  Beauty  Uinta. 

M.  Trilety,  Face  Specialist,  Dept.  27,  Binghamfon,  N.Y. 
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To  the  voice  of  satisfied 
shippers. 


Send  for  Our  Latest  Price  List 


The  House  of  Satisfaction 

164J^W.25thSt. 

New  York 


Dealer  in  American,  Chinese, 
Japanese   and    Russian    Furs 

Comspondence  Solicited  Cable  Address  *'Foxlm" 


—the  ear  that  sells  itself 

The  Bush  is  an  unusually  attractive  car. 
It  wins  favor  at  the  very  first  look.  Its 
six-cylinder  Continental  Red  Seal  Motor 
and  all  parts  are  of  well  known  and 
proven  quality. 

Let  our  county  agent  take  you  riding. 
Prove  to  your  own  satisfaction  what  this 
car  is  an4  can  do.  Large  capacity  and 
foresight  enable  us  to  ship  this  fully 
guaranteed  De  Luxe  model  on  receipt 
of  your  order.  Don '  t  forget — it  is  fully 
guaranteed. 

A  few  County  Ageneiea  etUl  open 

Bush  Temple 
C  HICAQO 


CLAS 


RINGS.  MEDALS,  CUPS.  TROPHIES. 
EMBLEMS  AND  BADGES 

For       Schools        ^,,   __„__    ,».  o„v,^   *„»,  „«™ 

and    Socioliee  /|tV>1Tr^  ^""^   ^°^ 

Direct      from  K?  -^1*1  n Us  (^  boolc  —  A  K  T 

Manufacturer     of  \\    Uh  JUs  lir 

SO  years'  experi-      VtVlPiS^  APDiIea        1 0 

eiice.      All    work         ^^J^t^^  E  M  B  LEMS. 

waranteed.                              ,  c  i.  »^     *-. 

Designs   &    E«tlmatcs   Submitted — Address   Box   160 


DORRErriJ 


BOSTON 

MASSACnUSEnS 


No  matter  what  you  are  ao!ng  now  we  can  In- 
crease your  Income.    $25.00  to  $200.00  a  month, 
easily    made    selUng    PRISCILLA    FABRICS, 
Hosiery,   Underwear,  Dry  Goods  and  Special- 
ties,   whole   or   part   time.     No   experience   or 
capital  needed.     We  start  reliable  women  by 
sending    hundreds    of    beautiful    samples    and 
full  instructions.     Be  first  from  your  territory 
to  write  for  our  liberal  terms. 
FITZCKARLES    I>RY    GOOT)S    CO., 
808    FITZCHARLES    BLDG..    Trenton,     N.  J. 


How  to  Pass 
Examinations 

PREPARE  BY  STUDYING 
PAST  EXAMINATIONS 

These_past  exa.miiiations  with  answers 
reviewed  carefully  will 
prepare  the  student  to  pass 
any  teachers.  Regents  or 
Civil  Service  examination 
offered  in  any  State  in  the 
Union.  These  examinations 
were  prepared,  nearly  all 
of  them,  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  Judge 
Draper,  Late  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  New  York 

and  former  President  of  the  University 

of   Illinois. 

NEW   YORK    STATE    EXAMINATIONS 

FOR    14   YEARS    PAST  — WITH 

ANSWERS  COMPLETE. 

"Question  and  Answer  Books" 


COM. 
DRAPER 


Sixteen  of  them  containing  20  subjects. 
Price  complete  postpaid  $2.50. 


14  Trs.  of  Exam,  in  Arithmetic,* 
14  Yrs.  of  Exam.  In  Grammar,* 
14  Yrs.  of  Exam,  in  (Geography,* 
14  Yre.  of  Exam,  in  Physiology,*- 
14  Yrs.  of  Exam,  in  Spelling.* 
14  Yrs.  of  Exam.  In  ftMhods,* 
14  Yrs.  of  Exam,  in  Civil  Gov.,* 

in  U.  S.  History,* 
in  English  Com.,* 
of  Exam,  in  School  Law,* 
of  Exam,  in  Heading.* 
of  Exam,  in  Gen'l  History,* 
in  Rhetoric* 


of  Exam, 

of  Exam. 
14  Yrs.  of  Exam 
14  Yrs.  of  Exam 
14  Yrs. 
14  Yrs. 
14  Yrs, 

14  Yrs.  of  Exam 
14  Yrs.  of  Exam,  in  Literature, 
14  Yrs.  of  Exam,  in  Botany, 
14  Yrs.  of  Exam.  In  Physics, 
14  Yrs.  of  Exam,  in  Chemistry, 
14  Y'rs.  of  Exam,  in  Zoologj-.* 
14  Yrs.  of  Exam,  in  Geology 
14  Yrs.  of  Exam 


with  Ans. 
with  Ans. 
with  Ans. 
with  Ans. 
3000  words, 
with  Ans. 
with  Ans. 
with  Ans. 
with  Ans. 
with  Ans. 
with  Ans. 
with  Ans. 
with  Ans. 
with  Ans. 
with  Ans. 
with  Ans. 
with  Ans. 
with  Ans. 
with  Ans. 
in  School  Economy*with  Ans. 


^25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 


$5.00 


*SoTutions  given  to  all  problems. 

*Kevlsed  Editions  in  1919. 

Any  one  of  the  above  subjects  25  cents;  any  four 
(4)  $1.00;  any  eight  (8)  $1.50;  any  (14)  $2.00.  The 
complete  $5.00  set  for  $2.50  postpaid.  20  cents  each 
In  quantities  of  10  or  more  of  any  ONE  SUBJECT 
when  ordered   for  CLASS   USE. 

BALL    PUBLISHING    CO. 
Box  A  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


OUR  OTHER   PUBLICATIONS 

"Question  and  Answer  Books'* 

Psychology  Made   Plain $.25 

Civil    Government,    U.    S.    A 25 

U.   S.   History,  U.   S.   A 25 

Color  Study  with   Charts 25 

English   Composition    25 

aiie    New    Europe 30 

NOTE— These    are    all    1919    Editions    and    will    be 
sent  by  return  maU  on  receipt  of  price. 

BALL    PUBLISHING    CO. 
Box   A  Rochester,   N.   Y. 
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Established  1S79. 

Whooping    Cough,  Spasmodic    Croup, 
Asthma,  Sore   Throat,  Coughs,  Bron-' 
chitis.  Colds,  Catarrh,  Influenza. 

Simple,  safe  and  effective,  avoiding  internal  drugs. 

Vaporized  Cresolene  relieves  the  paroxysms  of  Whooping-iCough  and  Spasmodic 
Croup  at  once;  it  nips  the  common  cold  before  it  has  a  chance  of  developing  into 
something  worse,  and  experience  shows  that  a  neglected  cold  is  a  dangerous  cold. 

Mrs.  BalUngtoi>.  Booth  says:  "No  family,  where  there  are  young  children, 
should  be  without  this  lamp." 

The  air  carrying  the  antiseptic  vajpor,  inhaled  with  every  hreath,  makes  hreath- 
ing  easy  and  relieves  the  congestion,  assuring  restful  nights. 

Sufferers  from  Asthma  call  it  a  boon. 

For  the  bronchial  complicjitions  of  Scarlet  Fever  and  Measles,  and  as  an  aid 
in  the  treatment  of  Diphtheria,   Cresolene  ta  valuable  on  account  of  its  powerful 
germicidal  qualities. 

It  is  a  protection  to  those  exposed. 

Cresolene's  best  recommendation  is  its  40  years  of  successful  use. 
Sold  by  DiTiKRists.  Send  for  descriptive  booklet. 

Try  Cresolene  Antiseptic  Throat  Tablets  for  the  irritaJble  throat,  composed  of 
slippery  elm  bark,  licorice,  sugar  and  Cresolene.  They  can't  harm  you.  Of  your 
druggist  or  from  us.  10c.  in  stamps. 

THE  VAPO-CKESOLBNE  00.,  63  fiortlandt  Street.  New  York 

or   Leniilnir-Miles    Building.    3Ioutreal,    Canada 


DEVOE 


The  Guaranteed 

PAINTS— VARNISHES— STAINS 
ENAMELS— BRUSHES 

Devoe  Lead  and  Zinc  Paint  for  all  outside  use  is  absolutely  pure 
paint — pure  paint  to  the  last  drop  in  the  can. 

Guaranteed  to  take  fewer  gallons  and  wear  years  longer. 

Devoe  Velour  Finish — the  flat  finish  washable  oil  paint  for  all  interior 
walls,  woodwork  and  ceilings.     Comes  in  sixteen  beautiful  colors. 

Devoe  Marble  Floor  Finish  for  hard   used  floors.     Withstands  the 
constant  traffic  of  heels.     Will  not  scratch  or  turn  white. 

A  guaranteed  finish  for  every  surface 

DEVOE  &  RAYNOLDS  CO.,  INC. 


^4ew  York 
101  Fulton  St. 


Chicago 
14  W.Lake  St. 
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LAW  SCHOLARSHIPS  FREE 

Write  now— quick  for  particulars  of  this  great  publicity  offer— a  tremendous— positively  tremendous  op- 
portunlty  for  the  ambitious  man.  Tuition  absi^lutely  free  to  thosa  wiio  act  promptly,  to  introduce  our 
now  copyrlglitod  easy  method  trf  Instruction.  Prepares  for  bar  or  business.  Most  practical  and  au- 
thoritative non-residont  course.  Endorsed  by  bench  and  bar.  Scholarship  students  pay  cjily  nominal 
expense  of  text  and  postage.  Write  for  particulars.  No  obligation.  This  is  a  once  in  a  life-time  proposition. 


Dept.    1921 


AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW 


IMANHATTAN    BUILDING.   CHICAGO 


FRFE  BOOK  COUPOI 


Rig-ht  now  is  your  opportunity  to  get  into  the  greatest  industry  the  World 
has  ever  known.  Thousands  of  new  positions  ope^ning  up  everywhere  in  this 
attractive  new  field.  Never  before  have  ambitious  men  had  such  a  glorious 
chance.  Send  Coupon  at  once — find  out  how  our  wonderful  Course  in  Practical 
Aeronautics  wvll  give  you  the  knowledge  to  enter  this  new  field.  Learn  at 
home  by  mail   during  your   spare   time. 

Enormous  DemantJ  for  Men— Big  Pay— If  you  faiow  Practical  Aero- 
nautics, some  big  Airplane  Corporation  will  want  you.  Unheard  of 
Salaries  are  being  paid  trained  men.  Act  at  once.  The  pioneers  ar« 
American  School  of  Aviation  \going  to  reap  the  big  rewards.  Automobile  ™— nm«  »«■■•—■  i—.  «m»« 
431  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  \hislory,  railroad  history,  mOvie  history  will  j.O»._^_».^  M/^\X7 
Dept.    1931.  \repeat  Itself  in  Aviation.  ^rrepare  l\KJY¥ 

Gentlem.  n:    Please    send    me    \     Special    Offer    NOW— Send    Coupon 
full  particulars  of  your  remark-   \Send   the    Coupon   at   once    for   full   par- 
able   ofii  r,    also    your    new    big    \  ticulars  of  our  remarkable  offer  open  to 
"     ■  "  you  now.   We   will  also   send  you  our 

big,    new   book   "Opp  rtunitles   in  the 
Airplane    Industiy. "     No    obligation. 
Be   sure   to   tear  off   and  mail   cou- 
pon to-day. 
AMERICAN    SCHOOL    OF    AVI- 
AT  ION,    431    S.    Dearborn    St., 
Dept.    1931,  Chicago. 


book    "Opportunities    in    the    Air- 
plane    Industry."       I    assume    no 
obligation. 

Name   

Address    


for  these  positions 

Aeronautical    Engineer 
Aeronautical    Instructor 
Aeronautical  Contractor 
Aeroplane   Repairman 
Aeroplane    Mechanic 
Aeroplane     Inspector 
Aeroplane  Salesman 
Aeroplane  Assembler 
Aeroplane   BuJkler 


no  obligation. 


$20  Old  Masters 
VIOLIN 


We  have  a 
■wonderful   new  system  of  teaching 
note  music   by    mail,    and    to  first 

ipuDlls    in    ne.w    localities    will    give   a .r^  . -rrr .  t.  .  », 

$'20,00   superb    VIODHN.    MANDOLIN.    UKOLBLB.    GUITAU.    HAWAIIAJi 
GUITAR,    CORNET    or    BANJO    absolutely    tree,    a   very    small    charge    for    les- 
sons the  only  expense.     We  guarantee  to  make  you  a  Player  or  no  charge.    Com- 


lilrte  outfit   free.     Special   offer  to   first  pupil  in   each   locality.     Write  at   once, 
SLINGERLAND'S  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC.   (Inc.)  "         """  —=-—     ■" 


Dept.   999, 


Chicago,   111. 


makes  barn  worlj  easier.    Our 
?r   '"'iCMiiiiJi'V-"^       Feed   and  Litter  Carriers  easily  do 
^"iS,, 'fc/\lpCrJV*    ttie  most  thorough  work  in  the  shortest'- 
TriT>=<l<^<^'''   tline-    If  you  t-'^l'Q  pride  in  a  clean,   orderly 
i^J*    stable,  investigate  our 

P"       Patented   Stalls  and  Stanchions 

'..l!^''^ Write  for  our  large,  Illustrated  catalog.     It  fully  describes" 
^r"j;>ii?  everything,     contains     many    valuable    bints.      Mailed    Free! 
r-  Vfii-^"  f  leiiso  aak  for  it  on  a  post  card  today, 
.'.v.;>,#^      The  Harris  Mfg.  Co.,     Box     100      Salem,    Ohio, 
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How  to  Speak  in  Public 

Grenville  Kleiser,  world-famous  speech  specialist,  has  just  completed  his 
greatest  work,  embodying  the  ripest  fruits  of  his  experience  and  the  richest 
products  of  his  years  of  studying  and  teaching  English.  It  is  now- published 
in  the  form  of  ten  new  liaudy,  cloth-bound  volumes  covering  the  whole  art 
of  public  speaking,  each  Ijook  tlealing  with  a  particular  phase  of  the  sul),ject. 
Tliese  new  volumes  are: 


HOW  TO  SPEAK 
WITHOUT  XOTE^ 

Funiitlies  concise  directions  for  fxteiupore 
spealiius.  '.lescribes  tlie  maiu  divisioua  of  a 
Bpeocii,  gin;:  rules  for  dear  expression  aud  hints 
oil  gi'stuiv,  Ui-scril)es  valuable  voice-building 
exercises  and  feivcs  short  model  passages  for 
practice    tLat    illustrate    tlia    points    brought    out. 

SOMETHIXG  TO  SAY:' 
HOW  TO  SAY  IT 

Teacbes  how  to  prejiare  your  material.  Ex- 
plains the  value  of  conversatiou.  observation, 
readint'  and  meditation.  TcUs  you  how  to  ia- 
fluenco  men,  how  to  cnudinsii  ideas,  how  to 
secure  proportion,  and  how  to  make  an  effective 
political    speech. 

SUCCESSFUL  METHODS  OF 
PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

Gives  the  success  factors  of  platform,  speakiut', 
emi)hasii5iug  the  power  of  pursonality.  Affords 
nmneroxis  model  speeches  for  study  and  describes 
briefly  the  method  and  style  of  various  well- 
knowii  speakers.  Advocates  sincerity  as  a  basis 
for  all  really  effective  speaking. 

MODEL  SPEECHES 
FOR  PRACTICE 

Contains  a»  varied  assortment  of  successful 
speeches  by  eminent  speakers,  thus  nialiinf 
familiar  the  best  examples  and  tho  special  treat- 
ments demanded  by  the  ^videly  differin;;  ma- 
terial provided.  Covers  all  the  principal  forms 
and  fits  you  to  meet  any  occasion. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  A 
PUBLIC  SPEAKER 

An  abridgedi  and  modernized  version  of 
Quintilian's  celebrated  work  on  oratory,  .so 
arranged  as  to  bo  read  and  studied  witli  the 
greatest  possible  benefit  by  the  modern  student 
of  the  art  of  public  speaking. 

Only    $1.00    Brings    the    Ten 

Books  to  You  for  Ten 

Days'    Examination. 

These  ten  new  masterly  volumes  are  now  offered 
to  yon  for  only  $12.50  for  the  entire  set — $1.25 
per  volume.  For  sale  in  all  good  bookstores  or 
use  this  coupon.  They  cbntain  a  wealth  of  infor- 
mation that  cannot  be  acquired  elsewhere  for 
many  times  this  amotint.  To  those  who  act  quiclUy 
this  public  speakei-'s  practical  kit  will  be  sent  for 
only  $1.00  down,  $1.00  per  month  thereafter,  if 
you  are  satisfied  with  your  bargain.  If  you 
are  dissatisfied  for  any  reason  whatever,  send 
the  books  back  at  our  expense,  we  will  refund 
money  and  you  will  owe  us  nothing.  Sign 
and   mail   this  coupon   to-day. 


BOW  TO  SELL 
THROUGH  SPEECH 

Practical  talks  to  the  ailesman,  the  lawyer, 
the  preacher  and  others;  in  a  word,  to  everyone 
who  has  something  to  sell,  be  it  mercliandlse, 
talent,  skill,  experience,  or  service.  Aims  to 
develop  the  best  natural  powers  of  all  who 
would  speals  in  public. 

IMPROMPTU  SPEECHES: 
HOW  TO  MAKE  THEM 

Teaches  the  would-be  publio  speaker  how  to 
think  cai  his  feet  and  how  to  acquire  the  ease 
and  self-confidence  characteristio  of  the  best 
Impromptu  speakers,  aualities  wbicU  are  more 
Often  acquired  than  innate, 

WORD-POWER: 
HOW  TO  DEVELOP  IT 

Shows  the  way  to  tho  .acquisition  of  that 
varied  and  well-ohosen  vocabulary  that  is  the 
only  basis  for  really  suooessfiU  publio  speaking. 
Fisplalns  tow  to  dcveicp  power  in  the  use  and 
choice  of  words,  and  teaches  the  secret  of  plat- 
form   confidence. 

CHRIST: 

THE   MASTER  SPEAKER 

Supplies  a  number  of  quotations  from  the 
most  vital  of  the  Master's  teachings,  which  are 
luiique  examples  of  tho  best  and  simplest  of 
speaking  styles,  and  adds  short  articles  on 
Christ  as  an  orator  by  leading  authoritits  on 
preachmg    and    public    speaking. 

VITAL    ENGLISH    FOR 
SPEAKERS  AND  WRITERS 

Discusses  the  right  use  of  words,  discrimina- 
tive choice,  of  expression,  thi  making  of  (elltng 
phrases,  and  the  cultivation  of  clear  and  force- 
ful style.  Provides  the  key  to  fluent  delivery 
and  illuminating  argument. 
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FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY, 

Dept.    42(, 

354-360   Fourth    Ave.,    New   York   City. 

Enclosed  find  $1.00,  for  which  please  send 
me,  carriage  paid,  lUeiser's  Pocket  Guides  to 
Publio  Speaking— 10  volumes.  If  satisfied,  I 
am  to  send  you  $1.00  per  mouth  until  $11.50 
additional  is  paid.  Should  I  be  dissatisfied 
for  any  reason,  I  may  return  the  books  at 
your  expense  within  ten  days,  you  will  re- 
fund my  money,  and  I  shall  owe  yon 
nothing. 

Xame    • .,..>■•. 

Street   or 

City     .... 


n.    P.    D. 


..State.. 


A  Decided  Advantage 

of  investing  on  "The  Ten  Payment  Plan"  is  that  it  en- 
ables j'ou  to 

Control  Five  Times  as  Much  Stock 

as  your  first  payment  of  20%  would  purchase  outright. 
You  pay  the  balance  of  your  purchase  in  nine  equal 
monthly    payments.      Meanwhile,    you 

Get  All  Dividends  as  Due 

and  reserve  the  right  to  sell  should  the  stocks  you  hold 
advance  in  price  and  afford  you  an  opportunity  to  take 
a  profit. 

Send  for  our  FREE  Booklets  showing  how  to  insure  a 
definite  saving  from  j'our  income  each  month  and  liow  to 
invest  this  saving  under  "THE  TEN  PAYMENT  PLAN" 
in  listed  securities  yielding  as  high   as   10%. 


WRITE    FOR    BOOKLET    WX. 


E.  M.  FULLER  &  COMPANY 

MEMBERS 

OONSOLIDATED  STOCK  EXCHANGE 

OF    ls-E^\'    YORK 

50  BROAD  STREET  NEW  YORK 

TELEPHONES,   Broad    6C20-1-2-3-4-5-G-7-S-9-6630 
NEWARK.  CHICAGO,  CLEVELAND,  BOSTON. 

DIRECT   PRIVATE    WIRES. 
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Haw  My^o^iTe  and  I 

Made  Our  Invesmenis  Pc^ 


By  CECIL  RAYNOR. 

rpHBEE  years  ago  I  was  "Hat  biolie"— de- 
A  pendent  on  a  small  salary  *  after  "going 
Uiroiigh"  a  good-sized  fortune,  Men  of  small 
salaries  will  know  what  I  was  up  asainst. 
For  my  own  pait  I  didn't  care.  I  was  sick  of 
the  struggle.  But  it  did  sting  me  to  lijiow  that 
Emily,  proud  little  ivife.  h?.d  none  of  the  little 
luxuries  she  saw  and  craved. 
Tliat  wa_s  three  years  ago.  Today!  We  own  our 
own  home.  Emily,  is  "keeping  up  with  the 
Joneses" — and  has  a.  coupe  besides.  I'm  not  a 
millionaire,  but — you  ought  to  see  the  \ice.  presi- 
dent of  my  bank  shake  my  hand! 

How  I  Did  It 

How  did  I  do  it?  How  did  I  create  this  for- 
tune from   nothing?     Listen: 

I  learned  the  trvie  secret  of  maliing  money,  the 
greatest  force  ou  earth,  work  for  me.  I  really 
know.    now. 

I  used  to  go  from  one  broker  to  another,  play- 
ing "systems"  and  "tips"  and  taking  the  advice 
of  every  Tom.  Bick  and'  Harry.  Finally, 
"busted,"   I  had  to   quit. 

Tlien,  in- the  midst  of  the  bitter  struggle  that 
followed.  Emily  called  my  attention  to  the  ad- 
vertisement of  a  well  known  New  York  invest- 
ment house,  Hamilton  B.  Wills  &  Co.,  Limited. 
It  told  about  their  wonderful  booldet  tliat  ex- 
plained "what's  what"  in  Wall  Street.  It  was 
so  convincing  that  I  sent  to  them  for  a  Free 
copy. 

Wall   Street    Revealed. 

The  booklet  came.  If  it  had  been  written  for 
me  alone,  it  could  not  have  been  more  personal! 
It  imfolded  my  whole  series  of  blunders.  A 
revelation  indeed! 

I  vpas  so  impressed  that  I  started  trading  again, 
with  a  few  dollars  from  my  salary.  Tlie  Wills 
people  knew  my  posUion  and  how  they  did  make 
those  few  dollars  stWtch!  Authoritative  statistics 
were  summoned  to  my  aid!  Men  who  had  lived 
their   lives   in    Wall    5=treec    coufened   with   me! 


My  every  investment  was  weiglied  and  analyzed 
by  these  experts.  No  "systems."  No  "tip?." 
Just  KNOWLEDGE! 

My  bank  account  began  to  grow  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  I  felt  like  a  bloated  millionaire.  EuiUy 
was  proud  as  a,  peacocis  of  my  success  and  tho 
new  things  she  had. 

You   Can   Do    the   Same 

Tliere  is  no  secret  to  my  success.  Hauiiltcn  B. 
Wills  &  Co  ,  Limited,  can  do  as  much  for  you 
as  they  did  for  me— IF  YOU  WILL  LET  TilEJI. 
Their  methods  and  their  services  are  fully  ex- 
plained in  their  Free  Boolis,  "How  My  Wife  and 
I  JIade  Our  Investment  Pay"  and  "Brains  and 
Investments." 

The  Free  Books  are  the  ABC  of  successful  trad- 
ing and  investing.  They  tell  how  fortunes  are 
won  in  Wall  Street;  why  some  succeed  and 
others  fail;  how  to  choose  the  riglit  road;  wlien 
to  buy;  when  to  sell;  and  a  himdred  other  in- 
\aluable   pointers. 

Wondeiful  books— you  sliould  read  them.  .\b- 
solutely    Free.'     Just   use    the    coupon   below. 

,  COUPON    FOR    FREE    BOOKS 


Hamilton    B.   Wills   &   Co..    Limitid, 

40   Exchang_0   Place,   New   York   City,    N.   Y. 

Without  obligation  on  my  part,  send  me  \our 
Free  Boobs,  "How  My  Wife  and  I  Made  Our 
Investments  Pay"  and  "Brains  and  In\tst- 
ments."  Prove  to  me  that  vt)u  can  help  me 
make  my  investments  pay. 


Name      

Address       

City     J'tat* 

iPItas^'    Write    Plainly  )  Woild    A'     '  'in. 
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CUT  YOUR  OWN  HAIR 

EASIER  THAN  SHAVING 


lllostration  Half  Size 


COMPOUT  SPEED 

ECONOMY 


■^ou  do  not  need  any  experience  or  practice  to 
use  the  DUPLEX  AUTOMATIC  HAIR  CUTTER. 
It  comes  to  you  ready  for  instant  use,  and  five 
minutes  after  you  receive  it  you  can  have  your 
hair  cut  better  than  it  was  ever  cut  before'. 

The  DUPLEX  will  cut  as  closely  or  trim  as  long 
as  you  wish  it  to.  No  clippers  or  scissors  are 
needed  with  the  DUPLEX;  it  finishes  the  work 
completely.  It  outs  the  front  hair  long  and  the 
back  hair  short.     Trims  around  the  ears,   etc 

Inside  of  a  very  short  time  you  will  have  to  pay 
$2.00  for  the  DUPLEX.  The  price  today  is  $2.00, 
but  while  our  present  stock  lasts  we  will  accept 
this  advertisement  the  same  as  ll.OO'  Cash.  Cut 
It  out  and  send  it  with  ONT.Y  Jl  and  we  will 
send  you  the  DUPLEX  AUTOMATIC  HAIR  CUT- 
TER ready  for  instant  use,  postage  paid,  to  any 
address.      SEND   TODAT. 


l/i  'Jsr 

IT 

,/' 

^S 

"^ 

WOREY  WASTE 

EXPENSE 


AGENTS  WANTED        DUPLEX  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  A21       DETROIT,  MICH. 


LISTED  and  UNLISTED 

tock 
Bood 

Bought  for  Cash  or 
on  Margin 

AsJ^for  our  list  of  7%  Bonds  and 
5%  Preferred  StocJ^s. 


SMITH-MARTIN  COMPANY 

208  So.  La  Salle  St.  CHICAGO 


N>; 


THE  SIGN  OF 
GOOD  PAINTS 

Eacn    AD-EX-ITE    product    is 
raanufactured     for    ■a.    specific  ■ 
purpose,    and    is    as    good    for 
that    purpose    as    money'    and 
paint  knowledge  can  make  it. 

ADAMS  &  ELTING  CO. 

69-73  Washington  Avenue.  Brooklyn 
Chicago  ::  Toronto 


|{yourfin$@riends 

Know  the  facts  in  Electricity* 
They  count — and  mean  more 
money  ^d  better  position  for  you. 
You  need  the  exact  information, 
•—  in  a  practical  form  so  that  you 
can  use  it  every  day,  to  help  you 
install  electrical  equipment,  ot 
*  make  repairs,  or  operate  machines, 
or  dowhatever  else  your  present  job 
—or  the  job  ahead  of  you— calls  for* 

LECTRICAL  GUIDES 

help  you  suoceed  through  eteotrioify 

These  books  will  answer  every  one  of  your  electrical  problems.  They  are 
wiitten  so  that  you  can  understand  them.  Arranged  in  the  form  of  questions  you 
would  ask— and  the  answers  to  them — in  plain,  practical,  eveiyday  language,  dear, 
concise  and  to  the  point.  Thousands  of  men  are  using  Hawkms  £lectrica(  Guides 
as  a  practical  aid  to  greater  success  in  the  electrical  field. 


Read  What  Users  Sayt 

"'Every  FIcarician.  Operatinsf  Engineer  or 

BtudPDt  who  wants  to  advnnce  himselE  in  the 

electrical  field  should  have  a  set  of  these 

books." 

John  Kelley,  ll6  Union  St.,  Newark,  Ohio. 

"For  the  man  not  eetting  a  college  tralnlnir, 
And  even  in  that  case,  1  can  sincerely  siy  i  do 
not  believe  there  is  a  belter  set  of  liooks  oa 
the  roatket  today." 

Lloyd  D.  Huflman,  Daylon,  Ohio. 
•*lt  is  the  best  work  an  apprentice  can  study 
If  he  wants  to  get  ahead  In  his  trade.  As  a 
reference  lor  the  experienced  worker 
^awkini  Electrical  Guides  are  iinricclled." 
1.  McClelbn,  Chillicoihe,  Mo. 

Shipped  to   You  FREE 

©end  no  money.  Examine  the  books  first.  Decide  for  yourself  that  they 
ore  the  most  complete  and  clearest  written  electrical  books  ever  published.  Every 
t>ook  is  complete  in  itself,  but  the  entire  set  ia  the  best  barcain.  Accept  this  un- 
usual offer  now — mail  the  coupon 
today.  If  you  decide  to  keep  the 
boolis  you  can  make  settle- 
ment at  only  Si  per  mom " 
until  paid  for. 


SPECIALLY  ARRANGED  FOR 
HOMESTUDY AND  REFERENCE 

They  are  bound  in  f  lexlbla 

covers  that  rnake  them  a  pleasure  to 
handle  or  have  in  your  library.  Size 
Sx6}j  inches  and   ^  to   *,i   inches  thick. 

You  can  carry  each  separate 

volumt;  about  with  you  until  you 
have  mastered  its  contents.  Hawkins  Electri- 
cal Guides  fit  your  pocket  and  yonr  pocket 
book  as  welli  Only  f  I  per  volume  and 
owner*  nf  the  set  say  there  are  no  better 
electrical  books  at  any  price. 


HAWKINS^ 
CUIDES 

.    3.50p  PACES 
•4,700  iLLU3TRATI0NS 

« I  ^  VOLUME 
^^1 A  MONTH 


PARTIAL   CONTENTS 

MtfOcilsm—  Itxlooiioa  «>£ipertmnitt— 1>^uiM*^ 
ElMrtrlo  MwlilDery—  Mtrtcr*  —  Anoiture*  —  Armilore 
WiDdloes — iDeUUlDg  of  DTTitmoR — £leotrTc%l  ItuXrw- 
meat  TcstlDf—Praeticsl  MAnagcD>«Dtof  Pjrsmoa  and 
Motors — Distribution  6jBt<?EnB — nirlD?— WlriDK  I>i»- 

gramB — BIpo  FIkeb«n Storage  Battcrirt — Prloclplo 

of  Alt4mktlDg  Currentsacd  Ati«natora—  AHercatlrg 
I'urreQt  Motora— I'Taceforincrs — CooTuUrt'— Rc«tl- 

fltra.— ^Atteruatlcg  Cuireot  SjatcniB Ciroull  Brvahcrs 

•^MeaturlDg    lDBtrumeoti_~firlt«bboanli — WL/'iop — 

Power  StfttloQR — lD»tftlliDf TcIepboTi«._Tcl<T'*pb — 

Wirelees — Belli — Uglitlng IUU«aji.      Alio    Boanj 

Alodtro  Praotloal  ApplieatioLS  of  EltdrUllj  and 
Bb4j  lUfcrenfl*  ludca  of  ih«  10  Duinb«r». 


Theo.  Audel  &  Co. 

72  Fifth  A»e. 

Naw  York. 


Thco. 
Audel  &  Ca> 

72  Fim  ««e..  N.  r. 

*kM  tubmlt  B*  Ibr  tzuU&aiIca 
Hawkin*  CIvetrleal  d-ld** 
(Prlc«  II  auh).    Bblp  >l  oMe,  t>r,(«i<!, 
ttis  10  Diim>>«T».  Xf  eat]irMtoT7  X  ff^n  ta 
t*D(X  ycu  IX  wltbln  t«Ten  dajt  B&4  tV  t^rtbrr 
Btii  jco  11  titb  Doaib  uatU  {*ld> 


SigiuUure > . 

Occupation i,....,,.. 

BuBiness  Address ■,,,,,.,., 


Residence. 
Rcrcrts(«.,,iM 


^^'  A. 
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Furaly^is  Bi-ace 


Bowleg-Brace 


Soiual     Brace 


BOW=LEQ 


Bow-Leg  is  caused  by  an  elongation  of  the  external 
ligaments  of  the  knee  or  by  curvature  of  the  leg  bones 
^ — the  weight  of  the  body  causing  this  curvature. 

The  use  of  a  proper  Brace  is  the  only  effective  treatment 
for  this  condition  and  should  be  applied  as  early  as 
possible  to  have  the  desired  results. 

To  take  measurements  for  this,  seat  the  patient  on  a 
large  piece  of  paper  and  trace  around  the  legs  with  a 
lead  pencil  and  send  this  with  a  pair  of  new,  easy-fitting 
sho,es,  stating  age  and  weight. 

Price   will  be  made  as  reasonable  as  good  W07'k  will  allow 

WE  MAKE  BRACES  FOR  ALL  DEFORMITIES 

Trusses,  Elastic  Stockings,  Abdominal  Supporters.     We  give 

you  the  benefit  of  our  40  years'  experience  in  the  making  of 

"  Braces    and    Appliances    for   invalids.      Prices   reasonable. 

A.  J.  DITMAN 


a  BAJitCLAY  STREET  (OpDoslte  Wool  worth  Bide.). 

See    Our    Advertisement    in    Back    Part    of    AImanao> 
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YOUR  OPPORTUNITY  TO  WIN  SUCCESS 


Men  Wanted 
At  Big  Pay 


Automobile      Engineers 

Garage   Manager* 

Automobile    Repairmen 

Automobile  Salesmen 

Starting    and     Lighting 

Experts — Vulcanlzers 

Brazers  and  Weldere 

Tractor   Repairmen 

Aeroplane     Engineers 


Y' 


By   ERWIN   GREER 

OU  cannot  make  a 
mistake  in  select-' 
in4'  either  the  Automo- 
bile, Tractor  or  Air- 
plane business  as  your 
life  work.  There  is  no 
other  field  in  which  you 
will  find  a  better  fu- 
ture. You  want  a  better 
job;  you  want  a  chance 
to  go  into  business  for 
yourself  a  little  later  on 
• — and  there  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  not 
isucceed  in  your  ambition.       Let  me  give  you  some  interesting  facts — 

First,  you  must  have  specialized  knowledge  of  some  kind  if  you  want  to  get  on.  Second,  you 
must  get  the  best  possible  training  your  ability  and  means  will  permit.  Your  earning  power  depends 
on  your  training.  Tli©  best  pays  best  in  the  end.  Over  15  years  qf  my  life  have  been  given  over  to 
the  building  up  of  GREER  COLLEGE  OF  AUTOMOTIVE  ENGINEERING  and  starting  ambitious 
men  on  the  road  to  success.    1  never  let  anything  stand  in  the  way  of  making  Greer  College  the  best. 

EASY  TO  LEARN. 

"Learn  by  doing"  is  the  basic  principle  of  my 
master  method.  It's  just  like  going  to  Manual 
Training  School.  It  is  not  necessary  for  you 
to  Hiave  a  college  education — all  you  need  is 
plain  "horse  sense"  and  the  ability  to  read  and 
write  English.  You  do  not  need  any  previou-g 
experience  of  anv  kind.  If  you  -will  promise  to 
v^ork  hard  I  will  guarantee  that  you  will  succeed. 
Here  is  a  list  of  our  courses:  Automobiles,  Tractors,  Airplane  Engines,  Stationary  Gas  Engines, 
Machine  Shop  Work,  Acetylene  Welding  and  Brazing,  Vulcanizing,  Electric  Lighting  and  Starting 
Systems,  Driving,  &c. 

Special  Tuition   Rate  Now— Investigate  to-day— right      _^S>' 
now.     "Vou  can  get  a  traintug  at  the  Greer  College    ^ -^ 
of    Automotive    Engineering — and    remember,     it's     ^<^     a 
the   best    school   of    its   kind    in    the   coiuitry    at   ^Jy\^-    "^ 
a  very   moderate   cost,    if  you  will  come  soon,     /^v.^''  q?",, 
Ask    for    the    special    proposition    offered    for     /^    j^A,^ 


THE  :ML4.STBR  ^IiETHOD 

My  system  has  been  called 
the  "n^aater  method"  because  it 
m-akes  master  mechanics  in  the 
sihortest  time.  Evefy  Instructor 
is  a  specialist  in  his  line,  and 
takes  a  personal  interest  in  your 
success.  It  will  take  you  ten.  to 
twelve  weeks  to  corruplete. 


Enormous   Demand   for   Trained    Men 

The  demand  for  trained  men  is  in- 
creasing by  leaps  and  bounds.  If  you 
can  "deliver  the  goods"  you  can  prac- 
tically pick  your  jot)  and  command 
your  own  salary.  If  you  don't  want 
to  work  for  some  one  else  you  will  find 
thousands  of  splendid  locations  to  go 
into  business  for  yourself  in  all  parts  of 
the  countiT.  My  "personal  service  depart- 
ment"  will  help   you   get   started   right. 


for    the    special 
a  limited  time  only. 


offered    for 
You  ewe  It  to  yourself 


to   investigate   —    jfc  ^a 

don't     delays-act  (^'^,cf/t'%^t.^k.e&-Aj^  ft 


'aV-*' 


.s***:^* 


^^ 


to-day.         Yours  ^  / 

for  Success.  '' 


S-c-^'S- 


^  ■^.. 


^.^'A 


p.  S.— I  want  to  send  y^   FREE   my  book,  "How  to  Succeed  in  th&  Automobile,  ^/<5?;jk*''N?°<,<^''-^  ^ 
Tractor  and   Aeroplane   Business,"   which   will   give  you  full   particulars  about     /^  ~a.  ^j^<^ 
the  wonderful   money-making   opprrtunities    in   the   Automobile,    Tractor   and    ^   ^i^-^"  "^t^ ^ 
Aeroplane    business.     Several    pages    of    PRACTICAL     INFORMATION    on  '    *" 

Electric  Starting  Systems,   Auto  Repairing  and   Driving,   &c.     Worth  $1 
copy.    You  cannot  afford  to  be  without  this  book. 


.<»' 


Greer  College  of  Automotive  Engineering 

D8pt.6, 1519  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


^5^ 
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,N" 


.^"■ 


^ 


>z^//y/y/yz<^/y/;jj^//^y^^^^ 


Soldj  Bought  and  Exchanged 

We  have  a  large  stock  of  new  and  second 
hand  safes  of  all  makes  and  sizes  on  hand. 

VAULT  DOORS  ALSO  A  SPECIALTY 

For  furtlier  information  write  to 
KEENAN    SAFE    CO,    Inc.,     436    Canal  St.,    N.    Y. 


'M/J//m>/w///yV/////^v//^'^i^'^'/^^ww/M^^^^^ 


svmmmmmim'wss'r^fms^  thatbunion 


BY    TJSrNG 

ACFIELD'S     PERFECTiGN    TOE- SPRING 

Worn  at  night,  with  auxiliary  apphance  for  day  use. 
REMOVES    THE    ACTUAL    CAUSE 

of  the  Enlarged  Joint  or  Bunion  by  straightening  tha  big 
toe. 


WITHOUT 


A  PEKSONAl.  DEMONSTKATTON 

o^  this  pimrip  Sm-£»icai- Appliance  will  convince  the  most 
skeptical.     Any   other   Foot   troubles? 

Full  particulars  in  plain  sealed  envelope  to  "Out  of 
Town''  customers  sent  on  approval.  Money  back  if  mot  a3 
represented. 

l!'Kl<.E,  with  every  treatment,    a  box   of   Callocorn. 
r   D    Arcin  n  Foot  specialties.  Martindge  Bldg..  Room  461, 
L    K.  AL-rlLLU,i328  BROADWAY,   and  47  \V.  34tli  St.,  X.  \.  Lity 


WITH 


mWL  YOUR  NIGHTS  WHEN  CAMPING  OUT 

PERFECTION"  SLEEPING  BAGS  with  PNEUMATiC  MATTRESSES 

embrace    every   desirable   feature;    are   waterproof,    rot   aud   vermin  (proof  and  will 
withstand   hardest   usage;    can   be   inflated   in  a  tew  minutes  or 
deflated  and  rolled   in  a   small  bundle  instantly. 

A   Boon   to  the   Camper  and   Tourins:  Automoblllst. 

Indispensable  to  yacht  and   motor-boat   equipment. 
\^     _  Endorsed  and  tised  by   well  tnown  sportsmen  and  esplorera. 

Send    for    Catalogue    W 
of    giianiiJteeJ    mattresses  , 
for     borne,     camp,     jacUt 
and    automobile. 

.ATIANIIC-PACMC  MFG.  €0. 

lafi   Atlantic  Ave..   Brooldjn.  N.  Y. 


w^^^^mMMMm^!^^^^ 


/4lAlE0^^Gf^  i*- BROWNE 
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LEONARD 


^ 


EAR 


Tfad© 
Mask. 


Relieves  Catarrhal  Deafness  and  Head  Noises 


Nine  out  or  ten  cases  of  Deafness  and  Head  Noises  are  caused  bv  cataiThal 
muuus  Cmiitter)  in  the  Eustacliiau  Tu7>e.  wliich  connects  tlie  nose  and  the  ears. 
Looaaid  Ear  Oil  Removes  the  mucus,  onens  uij  tlic  tube  and  the  other  air 
nassacos  of  the  head,  and  the  result  is  imcrovcd  'Hearing:  and  relief  'from  Head 
Noises.  This  is  not  put  in  the  ears,  but  is  rubbed  in  just  bade  of  the  labe  of  the 
ears  anid  down  alone  t)he  glands  of  t'he  'throat  and  inserted  In   the  nostrils,  and 

"Common     Sense      Di-     . ,  

rectioud'  for  Care  of 
Hearing. "  which  ~ac- 
comoanies  each  bot- 
tle, tells  you  exactly 
how  to  talie  care  of 
your     own     oaSe.       Do 

not  be  misled  by  sub- 
.stitutes  or  imitations. 
The  only  K  e  n  u  i  n  e 
"EAR  OIL"  ia  A.  O. 
Leonard  Ear  Oil.  It 
Is  the  oriRinal  and  has 
been  on  the  markec 
since  10  07.  and  every 
year     It     has    relieved 

hundred.s   of   people  of       

their      Ear      Trouibles. 

Proof  of  Success  and  list  of  druggists  on  request 

This  Signature  on  Yellow 
Box  and  on  Bottle 


Lookior  this  sign  in 

Drug  Store 

Windows.    It    is    a 

LEONARD 
EAR  OIL 
AGENCY 


^ 


Manafacturesr 
70  Fifth  Ave..  New  Yotii  City 


Jf 


CRIPPLES 

We  correct  and  overcome 
all  crii)i)led  conditiaus  of  the 
limbs  and  spine  by  the  ap- 
plication of  our  mechanicaliy 
perfected  appaaatiis  and  cor- 
sets. 

Write  and  state  your  case 
and  we  will  tell  you  wliat 
we  can  do  for  jou. 

The  William  M.  Eiseit  Co. 

Practical  Orthopedists 

Department  No.  1 

413    Eis:hth    Avenue 

New  York,  N.  \. 

For  25  yeare  manufacturers 
to  the  prominent  hospitals  of 
'the   coimtry. 
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WONDEREEN 

THE     SKIN     LOTION     SUPREME 

Will  improve  a  good  complexion  and  make  a  bad 
one  better.     Should  be  on  every 

Lady's  Dressing  Table 

Delightfully  fragrant ;  it  is  not  sticky  or  greasy 
and  will  keep  the  skin  smooth  and  soft ;  very  sooth- 
ing, and  relieves  chapped  or"  chafed  skin,  prickly 
heat,  sunburn  and  windburn. 

For  Gentlemen 

with  tender  skin  and  after   shaving  it  soothes  and 
relieves  that  burning  and  smarting  sensation. 

Try  It  and  You  Will  Never  Be  Without  It 

Sent  postpaid  anywhere  on  receipt  of  price,  25c 

WONDEREEN 


162  William  St., 


New  York  City 


DEAFNESS 

THE  MEGA-EAR-PHONE 

A  Comfortable  Invisible  Ear  Device 

Not  Metal,  Not  Rubber,  Not  Wire. 

Non-Irritating. 

The  Meea-Ear-Phone  will  restore  hearing 
by  taking  the  place  of  Perforated,  Punctured, 
Ruptured  or  Destroyed  Natural  Ear  Drums.  It 
will  permanently  relieve  CATARRHAl/  DEAF- 
NESS,  STOPS  HEAD  NOISES.     It  is  a,  device 

giving  immediate  relief. 

!ni9   sclenti£lo  Uluiopli 


DEAF 
HEAR 


that    helps   nature    re- 
store hearing  when  all  other  efforts  have  failed. 

The  Mega-Ear-Phone  Will  HELP  YOU 

Demonstration.  Physician  la  Attendance. 

11    to    3    Dally. 
Write  for  Booklet,  describing  Causea  of  Deaf- 
•.  ness.   How   and  Why   the  Mega-Ear- Phone  re- 
"Stores    hearing.  ^^^_^_^^^ 

THE  MEGA-EAR-PHONE  CO.,  Inc. 

Depart.    W,    Suite  722   Perry    BIdg., 
16th    &    Chestnut    Sts.,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 


Artificial    Limbs 
THAT  FIT 

Light     Strong     Durable 

GUARANTEED 

Wm.  M.  Eisen  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  artificial  limbs 

to  the  leadbis   HosDJtala   and 

U.   iS.   Government. 

Department  No.    2 

412  -Eiglitlj  Ave.,  N.  I.  City 


The  Old  and  Reliable 

Dr.  Istaic Thompsons 

eyewaYer 

strengthens  weak.  Inflamed  eyes,  and 
is  an  Ideal  eye  vrash.  Good  since 
1795.  Keep  your  eyas  well  and  they 
will  help  keep  yoa 
#3  e  *»  At  All  Druggists  or  sent  by 
OOC  Mall  Upon  Eecolpt  Of  Price 
Write  for  our  Booklet.    It  It  FBEE 

John  L.Thompson  Sons  &  Co. 

^    157  RIVER  ST.,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


DEAFNESS 


Perfect  hearing 
is  now  being  re- 
stored in  every 
condition  o  f 

deafness     or     de- 
fective       liearing 
from  causes,  such 
a  s  Catari'hal 

DeafneS'S,  Relax- 
ed or  Sunken 
Drums,  Thlclc- 
ened  Drums. 
Roaring  and 
Hissing-  Sounds, 
Perforated. 
WlioUy  or  Par- 
tially Destroyed  Drums,  Discharge  from 
Ears,     etc. 

Wilson     Common-Sense     Ear     Drums 

"Little  Wireless 
Phones  for  the  Ec.rs" 
require  no  medicine  but 
effectively  reolace  wliat 
is  lacicing'  or  defective 
in  the  na^tural  ear 
dirums.  They  are  sim- 
ple devices,  which  tho 
wearer  easily  fits  into 
the  ears,  wliere  they  are 
invisible.  Soft.       safo 

and    coinfortable. 

Write  todav  for  our 
168  naffe  FREE  book 
on  DEAFNESS,  giving 
yoM  full  particulars  and 
testimonials. 

WILSON    EAR    DRUM    CO..    lucorporated 

835    later- Southeru    BuUdiufi,    LOUISVILLE,    KY. 


Drum  '  «  °'| 
in  Position  > 


CLASS  PINS 
RINGS,  FOBS 


301  for    schools,    colIeRes,    fra-      SS"! 

temitles.  dubs  and  iudlviduals.  Aiiy  pin 
shown  ill  two  colors,  liaid  enamel,  three  let- 
ters and  'date;  in  sUi-er  T)>ate   3Co.   each;  12  or 

more,  2oc.  e.ich;  sterlius,  50c.  eacli; 

VZ  or   OBore    *5c.    each.      New,    big 

caitalog  of  oOO   designs  sent  free  oil 

request.      First    quality 

pins   for    hieh   schools. 

METAL  ARTS  CO. 
77  South  Avenue 
Rochester.  N.  Y. 


NEW 


duplicated  elsewhere 

243-245    Superior    St.,    Toledo,    Ohio. 


DUCK'S  Fh 

200    PP.    Wireless    and 
ICO  PP.  Electrical   Cataloa 

Wireless  catalog  mailed 
for  12o  and  electrical 
catalog  for  6c.  Tou  may 
deduct  tills  amount  on 
first  $1.00  purchase. 
Catalog  not  sent  otlierwise. 
Any  wireless  amateur  wlU 
teU  you  that  it  is  the  one 
catalog  to  have.  As  au 
encyclopedia  of  informa- 
tion it  is  invaluable.  The 
largest  and  most  elaborate 
■■adio  catalog  published. 
Values  that  cannot  be 
The   WM.     8.     DUCK.     CO,. 


THE  WORLD'S    ,, 
FUTURE         1 


depends    on 


ELECTRICAL 
PROGRESl 


By    learning    to    install 
and    to    operate    things 
electrical  you  can  equip 
yourself   witli    a  pro- 
fession  that  holds   in 
store    the    unguessed 
possihilities    of    a 
money-making 
future. 

'LEARN  BY  DOING" 

At  this  "Learn  by  Doing" 
School  a  man  acquires  the 
art  of  Electrical  Drafting; 
the  best  business  methods 
and  experience  in  Electrical 
Contracting,  together  with 
the  skill  to  install,  operate 
and  maintain  all  systems 
for  producing,  transmit- 
ting and  using  electricity. 
A  school  for  Old  and 
Young.  Individual  instruc- 
tion. School  open  to  visitors 
9  A.  M.  to  9  P.  M. 
Write   for   catalog. 

49  West  17th  St.,  New  York  City 

Telephone   Chelsea   2633 

TBE  NEW  YORK 
ELECTRICAL  SCHOOl 
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His  Glorious  Health 

Never 
Skips 


//  You  Could  Look  Through  th^ 
Clothes  of  the  Average  Big  Executive, 
This  Is  About  What  You  Would  See^ 

Seldom  do  you  find  a  physical 
weakling  at  the  top  of  the  busi- 
ness ladder. 

Really  successful  men  have 
almost  always  made  themselves 
masters  of  their  own  bodies; 
they  are  physical  successes  first. 
Very  rarely  do  you  find  a  weak- 
ling in  a  place  of  real  power. 

In  his  very  interesting  book,  "The 
Executive  and  His  Control  of  Men," 
Professor  Enoch  Burton  Gowin  of 
New  York  University  gives  some  re- 
markable information  that  proves 
this.  He  learned  the  height  and 
weight  of  over  2,000  Americans  w^ho 
occupy  positions  of  leadership,  and 
found  that  a  majority  of  them  were 
over  five  feet  ten  inches  tall  and  that 
their  average  weight  was  175  pounds. 

Thdse  figures  do  not  prove,  of 
course,  that  the  medium-sized  man 
cannot  hope  for  eminence  in  business. 
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Napoleon,  Han-iman  and  many  others 
are  exceptions.  But  they  do  prove 
that 

Big  Deeds  Require  Strong  Doers 

and  that,  in  the  swift  and  strenuous 
i-ace  of  modern  tousiness,  the  weak  and 
all  who  neglect  their  physical  develop- 
ment are  soon  outdistanced  by  those 
who  cultivate  their  bodies   intelligently. 

Why  should  you  "feel  great"  only 
some,  of  the  time?  Why  'have  only  half, 
health,  half  energy,  half  life?  The  state 
of  your  health  Ls  up  to  you.  You  can  be 
nervous,  weak  and  sickly — or  you  can 
be  strong,  healthy,  sickiproof  and  suc- 
cessful. 

You  rule  your  health  as  surely  as  you 
rule  your  actions.  If  you  are  not  en- 
joying the  100  per  cent,  health  which 
makes  success  easy,  it  is  merely  becaAise 
you  haven't  employed  .the  methods  pro- 
vided (by  Nature  to  keep  you  well.  "But 
what  are  these  methods?"  you  say. 
"How  can  I  learn  these  secrets  of  glo- 
rious daily  health?" 

These  methods  and  secrets  of  perfect 
health  are  now  unfolded  to  you.  '  The 
lifetime  experience  of  Bernarr  Maofad- 
den,  America's  greatest  health  adviser, 
is   now  put  ibefore  you. 

Bernarr  Macfadden'a  Encyclopedia  of 
Physical  Culture  reveals  Nature's 
methods  and  secrets  of  perfect  health. 
It  gives  a  wonderful  service  to  those 
ambitious  men  and  women  who  wish  to 
gain  the  glorious  health  that  never  eklps 
a  day  of  achievement. 

Gain     the     Physique     for     Big 

Success. 

If  you  want  to  enjoy  glorious  health 
every  day  in  the  year — if  you  want  your 
family  to  enjoy  the  health  which  makes 
home   life   radiate  joy   and  happiness — 


if  you  want  to  add  years  of  pleasure  to 
your  life  and  have  more  success-winning 
energy,  power,  and  vitality  than  ever  be- 
fore— select  the  volume  of  the  Encyclopedia 
which  you  wish  to  examine,  and  mail  the 
coupon  for  it  'to-day.  The  general  contents 
of  'each  of  the  five  volumes  are  as  -follows: 

Vol.  I. — Anatomy,  physiology,  diet,  food 
preparation. 

Vol.  I!. — Physical  Training,  gymnastics, 
corrective  exercise,  physical  cul- 
ture, exercises  for  women,  sports, 
athletics. 

Vol.  III.— Fasting,  hydrotherapy,  first  aid, 
spinal  manipula'tlon,  mechanical 
diet  and  i-egimens. 

Vol  IV. — Diagnosis  and  detailed  treatment 
for  individual  diseases,  alphabeti- 
cally listed. 

Vol.  v.— Sex  Hygiene,  physiology,  mother- 
hood, pr&inancy,  maternity,  baby 
care,  disorders  of  men  and  women, 
beaiity  culture,  mental  culture. 

_  A  reaSingr  of  the  pane!  wi.ll  give  tou  a  1:ettei> 
Idea  of  the  vast  scope  of  this  Ericyclopedia  of.. 
Physical  Culture.  In  it  is  contained  the  equiva- 
lenit  of  ait  leaat  twenty  compileite  books.  T'he 
Encyclopedia  contains  more  than  3,000  pages 
and  1,200  illustrations,  'besides  scores  of  color 
Blates, 


Send  No  Money 


Decide  which  volume  of  Macfadden's  Ency- 
clopedia of  Phy.sical  Culture  you  wish  to  exam- 
3ne.  TJien  fill  out  the  coupon  and  mail  it  at 
once.  The  volume  you  se.lect  will  be  sent  to 
you  prepaid  for  five  days'  free  examination. 
•Then  if  you  decide  t(hat  you  wan.t  the  Encyclo- 
pedia, send  a  deposit  of  $1  and  the  other  four 
volumes  will  immediately  be  sent  prepaid. 
Then  pay  only  $2  a  month  un'tM  the  total  cost 
Oi  the  Encyclopedia,  .5  2  5,  is  paid.  If  you  care 
to  pay  cash,  the  price  is  onlv  $22.50.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  after  5  days'  examination  of 
the  one  volume  you  select,  you  decide  that  you 
do  not  wish  the  Encyclopedia,  return  the  vol- 
ume and  the  matter  will  be  considered  closed. 
To  all  who  decide  to  retain  the  volume  and 
purchase  this  Encyclopedia,  a  full  year's  su)b- 
scriptioa  to  PHYSICAIi  CULTURE,  is  included. 

^To  offer  could  be  fairer  than  this.  Pick  out 
the  volume  you  wish  to  examine  and  mail  the 
coupon  now. 

Physical   Culture   Corporation 


A    Complete    Physical    Culture    Educaticn- 

This  set  of  five  volumes  coiitains  a  com- 
plete education  in  Pliysical  Culture  and 
Natural  Curative  Methods — tho  eauivalent 
of  twenty  comprehensive  books  on  the  fcl- 
lowlut;  phases  of  health  and  \'itality  build- 
ing: 

(1)  A  complete  tvork  on  Anatomy,  fully 
Ulustrated. 

(2)  A  Physiologj"  in  plain  language,  and 
emiJraeiug    many   illustrations. 

(3)  A  reliable  and  ccir.prehensivp  li.Tufi- 
booli  on  Diet. 

(4)  A  complete  Cook  Bool;. 

(5)  A  book  on  Exercise  lu  Its  Uelalion 
to  Health. 

(C)  A  Handbook  on  Gymnastics,  \\-itli 
full  instructions  on  drills  and  apjiriratus 
work  of  eveiy  sort,  with  hundreds  ot  ilhis- 
tratioiis. 

(7)  A  book  illustrating  and  descriliing 
every  form  of  Indoor  ajid  Outdoor  ,S)iorts 
aud  Exercises — complete  courses  in  Box- 
iug.    Wrestling,    etc. 

(8)  Handsome  colored  charts  and  in- 
stnictions  for  Developing  a  Powtriful 
Phyaiq.ue. 

(9)  The  most  complete  and  extensive 
work   on   Fasting   ever   published. 

(10)  A  comprehensive  work  on  Hydrothe- 
rapy, including  water  treatments  of  every 
variety. 

(11)  A  liook  on  Mechanical  Therapeutics, 
giving  full  details  and  scores  of  pages  of 
illustrations  of  pnyslcultopathio  treatnit-nt?. 

(12)  A  thorough  work  on  First  Aid  m'tb 
drugless   methods. 

(13)  A  lavishly  illustrated  work  on 
Diagnosis,  giving  plainly  written  in^iiuc- 
tions   for    detecting    diseases    of    every    sort, 

•and  finding  their  cause. 

(14)  A  comprehensive,  illustrated  bock 
on  Home  Treatment  for  All  Diseases,  al- 
pliabetically  arranged  and  written  in  plain 
language. 

(15)  An  Anatomy  of  the  Sexual  Or,:ans. 

(16)  Sexual  Weakness  and  Diseasi-:, 
Their  Cause   and  Cure. 

(17)  Rules  for  Happy  Marriage  and 
Parenthood. 

(18)  A  complete  work  on  Chlldbiirli  — 
kow  to  make  it  safe  and  comfortable. 

(19)  A  practical  work  on  the  Training 
of   ChUtiron, 

(20)  A  complete  handbook  on  Beauty- 
CiUture. 


Dept.  W-A-21. 


119  West  40lh  Street 


New  York 


^  PHTSICAI.    CtXTURE  CORPORAxaON 

^  DcDt.  W-A-31,  119  W.  4ath  St.,  New  York  City. 

.       Send   me   for   inspection   Volume of   the   Encyclopedia   of 

^   Physical  Culture.     I  agree  at  the  end  of  6  days  to  make  a  small 

/    deposit   of   $1    on   the    entire    Encyclopedia   of   Physical    Culture   and 

then  send  only   $2   a  month   for   12   months,  or    accept  your  cK>h  Uii- 

count  price  of  only  $22.50,   or  siniply  return  the  book  and  owe  nothii-r:. 

This  depends  on  my  Judgment  after  seeing  the  volume.     My  accvpraure  <rf 

/  this   offer   also   entitles   me   to    a   year's   subscription   to    "Physical   Ci'.'tuic;" 

y     Magazine. 


>7ame . 


y    Occupation .  .  .  . 

'   nu.siness  .Address. 


Residence. 
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ECKLES 


Don't  Hide  Them  With  a  Veil;   Remove 

Them  With  Othine — Double 

Strength 

This  preparation  for  the  removal  of  freckles  is  usually  so 
successful  in  removing  freckles,  and  giving  a  clear,  beautiful 
complexion,  that  it  is  sold  by  any  druggist  under  guarantee  to 
refund  the  money  if  it  fails. 

Don't  hide  your  freckles  under  a  veil;  get  an  ounce  of 
Othine  and  remove  them.  Even  the  first  few  applications 
should  show  a  wonderful  improvement,  some  of  the  lighter 
freckles  vanishing  entirely. 

Be  sure  to  ask  the  druggist  for  the  double  strength  Othine; 
it  is  this  that  is  sold  on  the  money-back  guarantee. 


KOLESCH    SURVEYORS'     INSTRUMENTS 

are  of 

#         Highest  Quality   and  Infallibly  Accurate 

The  niame  "Kolerscih"  on  Engineers'  anid  DrauighCsmen's  instru- 
ments g-uarantees  carefuil  construction,  accuracy,  reliability,  and 
biggest  value  Cor  your  moneiy. 

Kolesch  Quality  Blue  Print  Paper 

A  Better  Product  for  the  Same  Money  Than  You  Are  Now  Payuig:. 

Engineers,    Architects    and    Draug-htsmen,    send    for    our    Catalog 

and  Piiice  List  of  Sun-eying  Instruments  and  Drawing  Materials. 

It  Will  Save  You  Money! 

KOL-ESCM      8c      COIVIPAIMY 

13S  Fulton  Street,  NEW  YOKK  CITY 


TIPATION  {fnlirsli 

It  causes  9  0  per  cent,  of  all  diseases  and  deaths. 
Tlhe  Eager  Internal  Bath  has  a  Pressu/re  Seat  upon 
which  you  sit  while  using  it.  Its  mobility  prevents 
injury  to  the  body.  The  activity  of  the  Large  In- 
testine assures  Good  Health  without  any  medicine. 
When  It   is  inactive  from  Constipation  it  is  hatching 


disease. 


COMPLETE  OUTFIT  $6 


Our   Appliance,       Which      Fits      All      Water      Bottles.      $3.50. 

Send  Stamps  to    JAMES    EAGER  M  Free  Booklet 
737    WASHINGTON    AVENUE,    BROOKLYN.  N.   Y. 
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§  oesigni 


An    EveninB  or  Party   Frock 

The  frock  is  almost  sleeveless  and  a  sUk 
rose    betrays    the    color    of    the    gown — a 
rare  china  rose  tint.  ' 
Dealer's    price    $55.00 

Actnal  Cost  to  "Make 

B  yds.  satin  @  $3.00  $15.00 
Jet  beading  for  shoulders...  2.00 
Rose .2.00       19.00 

Our  course  will  save  you .  .$36,00 


Every  Woman 

Should  design  and  make  her  own 
and  family  gowns. 

Any  girl,  15  or  over,  can  easily 
learn  in  10  weeks,  fascinating 
spare  time,  work. 

Costume  designing  is  the  most  fas- 
cinating and  best  paying  -svork 
open  to  women  and  girls. 

Costume  Designers  Earn 

from  $2,000  to  $10,000 
a  year. 

Many    students    start    par- 
lors in  their  own  homes?  X    COUPON 

Send  the  COUPON 
AT  ONCE. 


THE 

SAMPLE 

LESSONS 

ARE 

FREE. 


FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE 

^^  De8)t.   G  960 

^        Rochester,  N,  Y. 

J^    Kindly  send,  me  at»3o-. 

.  >^     lutely    free    of    charge 

j^      sample  lessons  in    Dress 

fjJ     and     Costume    Designiijig, 

'       also    show    me    how    I    ca;i 

easily  learn  in  10  weeks,  at 

my  own  home,  to  make  gowns 

similar  to  that  ^own    on    t.'iis- 

page,    at    about    qne-tlUrd    tjoii 

retail  price. 


Xame . 


Atldi-ess 

This  coupon  is  valuable, 
to  a  friend. 
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If  not  in'.erestsd  hand 

G  oeo 


I   offer   a   compreihensive,    experienced,     efficient     service     for     his 
promipt,   legial  piotection  and  the  development  of  his  proposition. 
Send    sketQh.    or   model    awd.  description,     for  advice     as     to     cost, 
search    througrli    prior    United    States    patents,     etc.       Preliminary 
advice    glsidly   furnisihed   without   charge. 

My  experience  and  familiarity  with  various  arts  frequently 
enable  me  to  accurately  advise  clients  as  to  prabaJble  patentability 
before  they  go  to  any  expense. 

Booklet  of  valuable  informaUon  and  form  for  properly 
disclosing  your  idea,  free  on  request.      Wriie  today, 

RICHARD  B.  OWEN,  Patent  Lawyer 

15  Owen  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
2276- J  Woolworth  Building,  New  York  City 


Here's  the  new  '(Big  City"  Style  Book— the  only 
book  of  its  kind  in  America— showing  large  assort- 
ment of  actual  Cloth  Samples  and  all  the  latest  styles 
in  Men's  Made-to-Measure  Clothes  together  with  a 
complete  assortment  of  Shirts,  Ties.  Hats,  Shoes, 
Collars,  Sox,  Sweaters,  Jerseys,  etc., etc.  This  Book 
shows  you  how  to  get  everything  you  wear  direct 
from  the  manufacturer  at  inside  wholesale 
prices.  If  you  want  to  dress  well  and  save  money, 
get  a  copy  of  this  book— TODAY.   Address  Dcpt.  W. 

WRIGHT  &  COMPANY.600ThroopSt..CHlCA&0 


uu   (slmtiily    tsea 


GRAFLEX 
KODAKS 


Itexo,  Ansco  and 
P'remo     Cameras. 

Also  LENSES  of 
every  descri|)tion. 
Write  at  once  lor 
Latest  FREE 


MiraiBDai^iiCiri^ioE 


Offering  hundreds  of  both  used  and 
new  CAMEKAS,  KODAKS  and  PHOTO 
SUPPLIES. 

10    DAYS'    FREE    TRI.AL 

'Money  back  if  unsatisfactory.  If 
you  desire  to  trade,  or  are  in  doubt 
about  making  a  proper  selection  for 
your  special  need,  we  will  gladly  fur- 
nish   advice    regardless   of    whether   you 


purchase. 


Central  Camera  Company 

134   SOUTH   WABASH  AVENUE, 
Dept.    K-5.    Chicago,    HI. 
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Never  Be  in  Doubt  Over 
Electrical  Problems 

You  noct1_  not  be,  and  yoii  can  ilo  five  times 
more  effectfve  and  profitablt-  Hor)\  tvt'iy  diiy  i)i 
the  week  by  using  the 

Automotive  Wiring  Manual 

Think  what  it  will  mean  to  you  to  know  tlie 
electrical  .system  of  any  cai,  and  the  internal 
wiring  of  the  generators,  starters,  cutouts, 
switclies,  coils,  etc.,  of  any  of  tlic  many 
startuig.  ligUtlnB  and  Ignition  systems  like  an 
open   book. 

Quit  Guessing — Know! 

Your  reinitation  as  an  electrical  esptrt  will 
not  be  rnado  through  an  occasional  luck>'  guess. 
Tou  should  know  and.  know  every  time  just 
what  you  aro  doing. 

Tlie  AUTOMOTIVE  WIRING  MANUAL  will 
help  you  to  quickly  solve  each  and  every  elec- 
trical problem  on  any  car.  It  shows  in  blue- 
print form  a  guaranteed  accurato  diagram  of 
the  exact  wiring  of  all  cars  from  1912  to  and 
including  1020  models;  also  motor  trucks  and 
motorcycles.  Over  800  distinct  diagrams  in  aU; 
more  than  200  being  internal  diagrams  of  gen- 
erators, starters,  controllers,  switclies,  etc. 
Practical  instructions  on  the  repairing  of  bat- 
teries,   coils,    niQ^rs,    etc.,    are   included. 

Hegardless  of  what  you  may  or  may  not 
Ivnow,  the  AUTOMOTIVE  WIRING  MANUAL 
will  prove  the  best  Investment  you  can  make, 
and  will  pay  the  liigliest  interest.  Each  day 
you  are  without  one  yon  .more  than  lose  its 
cost  to  you.      Price  $15.00. 

Order  NOW  direct  from  the  publishers — 

Automotive  Publishing  Company 

1371  Monon  Building,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Copy  this  Sketch 

and  let  me  see  what  you  can  do  witli 
it.  If  you  like  to  draw,  my  practical 
system  of  personal   individual   lessons 

by  imail  will  develop  your  ai^lUty. 


Landon  Picture  Charts 


make   original    drawing    easy    to    learn. 

Every  step  is  explained  clearly  by  pic- 
tures. The  Charts  show,  step  by  step, 
the  construction  of  original  heads,  ihandis, 
feet,  figures  in  all  positions,  animals, 
etc.  Proportions,  action,  form — In  fact 
everything  you  need — is  shown  on  the 
Charts  and  explained  In  the  lessons. 
Splendid     new     opportunities     are     con- 


stantly opening  uip.  Now  is  the  time  for 
YOU  to  start  preparing-  for  a  successful 
future. 

A   large  proportion  of  the  younger  grenera- 
tion     of     successful     artists     earning     from 
$30.00  to  $200.00  or  more  per  week  were 
trained   by    the    Landoii   Course. 
Send  vour  .sketcli  of  Uncle  Sam  with   60  m 
stamps     for     full     details,     sample    Pictui'e  j 
Ch'art,   lonfr  .list  of  successful  students,   ox-   ' 
amples  of  their  work  and  evidence  of  wliat  ! 
YOU   can    accomplish.      Please  state  your  age.    j 

The  Landon  School 

of  CARTOONING  and  ILLUSTRATING 

3000  Schofield  Bldg.  Cteveiand.  Ohio 
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LEARN  _„ 
IN  SPARC  IN 
TIME 


HAND 


DATS 


EASY 

PRACTICAl 
SPEEDY 

Can  be  learned  in  30  Days  at  youi*  home  during  youi*  spare  time.  Boyd 
Syllabic  system,  a  revolutionary  New  Method.  Simple,  easy;  .brings  amazing 
results.  Based  entirely  on  new  principles — easy  to  learn — easy  to  write — easy 
to  read.  We  guarantee  a  speed  of  100  to  150  words  a  minute  in  30  Days.  Learn 
the  New  Easy  Way.  Can  be  learned  in  from  one  to  two  weeks — then  speed 
practice — and  in  30  days  from  the  time  you  enroll  you  are  ready  for  a  position. 
AVriters  hold  the  World's  Record  for  speed  and  accuracy.  So  certain  are  the 
Results  that  we  give  a  Money  Back  Guarantee.  Costs  nothing  unless  you  are 
fullj'  satisfied.  — 

Special  offer  Now  to  new  students.  Send  today  for  Free  Catalog  and 
Sample  Lesson. 

A  complete  course  in  Touch  Typewriting  which  has  won  Five  World's 
Secords  is  given  FREE. 

Chicago  Home  Study  Schools 

518A  Reaper  Block,  Chicago,  111. 


CURB  STOCKS 

BOUGHT— SOLD— QUOTED 

Weekly  Market  Letter  on  Request 

James  W.  Ball  &  Co. 

Telephone  Rector  4555-4556 

67  Exchange  Place       New  York 

CONSULT  OUR  STATISTICAL  DEPARTMENT 

Send  for  Booklet  Giving  High  and  Low 
Prices  of  Curb  Stocks   for  Year  1920 
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LEARN 


WIRING 


AND  EARN 

5  a  Week 

This  year' s  Edition  will 
make  you    an    Expert 

The  National  Authority  for  26  Years 

The  only  complete  and 
accurate    hook    on     wiring 

CONTENTS 

The  National  Electrical  Code,  with 
all  its  new  rules,  is  explained  and 
illustrated.  Fifty-two  of  the  latest 
and  simplest  tables  v/hicK  show,  at  a 
glance,  just  what  size  of  wire  is 
needed  for  any  kind  and  size  of 
lighting,  motor  or  heating  installation,  for  any  voltage,  current  and 
drop  desired  for  any  system.  Direct  Current,  Alternating  Current,  single, 
two  or  three-phase.  The  latest  Code  Rules  on  grounding  required  on 
all  work. 


How  to  install  and  operate  generators,  motors,  storage  batteries 
and  every  kind  of  wiring  device  with  diagrams  of  connections,  illumin- 
ation. House  Wiring,  Garage  Wiring,  Theatre  Wiring,  Moving  Pic- 
ture House  Wiring*  Sign  Wiring,  Marine  Wiring,  Electric  Range  and 
Heater  Wiring,  Watt-Hour  Meter  Wiring  and  .complete  chapters  on 
inside  and  outside  wiring  for  every  system  from  a  centra!  station  to 
the  smallest  <;ottage.  250  Electrical  Units  and  their  Definitions  and 
Equivalents.  The  latest  lamp  data.  Proper  symbols  to  ]f^e  to  in- 
dicate outlets,  etc.,  etc.  Also  a  complete  directory  of  the  leading  manu- 
facturers of  officially  approved  apparatus  and  supplies  necessary  for 
any  kind  of  installation. 

Every    inspector   in    this    country  loiU  approve  your  wirino   job  if 
done  in  accordance  with  the  simple     rules     in     Standard     Wiring. 

Leather  Cover.    Pocket  Size.    Gilt  £dge«. 
Sent     Postpaid     on     Receipt     of    $3.00. 

H.    C.    GUSHING,    Jr. 


10  West  40th  Street 


Nev/   Vork 
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Write  to-day  for  our  book — more  than  a  cata- 
logue. Tells  what  to  plant  in  your  locality, 
how  to  plant,  how  to  trim,  spraying,  as  well  as 
giving  you  the  choicest  varieties  of  apples, 
peaches,  cherries  and  other  fruit — all  "Wood 
'/'Quality"  stock.  Cost  you  about  half  agents' 
prices.  We  sell  direct  only.  We  will  send  this 
book  absolutely  free.  Not  the  biggest  book,but  one  you  can  de- 
pend on.  Don't  fail  to  write  for  a  copy.    Return  mail  brings  it. 

WOODLAWN    NURSERIES,  ALLEN  L  WOOD,  1022  Culver  Road,  Rcchesler,  N.  Y. 


ACFI^TQ  500 Percent 
nULiillliJ  p  ROFIT 

Gold  and  Silver  Sign  Letters 

For  store  fronts,  office  windows  and  glass 
signs  of  all  kinds.  No  experience  neces- 
sary. Anyone  can  put  them  on  and  make 
money  right  from   the  start. ' 

$40.00  to  $100.00  a  Week! 

You  can  sell  to  nearby  trade  or  travel  all 
over  the  country.  There  Is  a  big  demand 
for  window  lettering  in  every  town.  Send 
for  free   samples  and  particulars. 

Liberal     Offer    to    General    Agents 

METALLIC  LETTER  CO. 

421    NORTH   CLARK  ST..  CHICAGO,    ILL. 


Value 
ever  offered 

Agents  Wanted 

Samples  FREE 

Just  send  your  name  and  address 
for  FREE  Agent's  Special  Extra 
Large  Outfit  of  beautiful  fabrics 
and  latest  fashion  style  plates.  We 
also  make  suits  to  measure  from  $18 
up.  Delivery  charges  paid.  Write 
today.     Outfit   is   absolutely   Free. 

PRODUCERS  &  CONSUMERS  ALLIANCE 

Wholesale   Tailors 
Dept.  860.  Chicago 


The  Secret  of  Writing 
Successful  Letters 

revealed  to  you  by  Ad-Man  Davison, 
the  highest  paid  letter  writer  in  the 
world.  A  48  page  free  book,  "How 
to  Write  Master  Letters,"  tells  about 
a  wonderful  New  Self-Teaching  Sys- 
tem containing  600  Successful  Let- 
ters, by  this  foremost  authority.  How 
letter  writing  puts  Swift  Success 
within  your  grasp!  How  it  brings  end- 
less New  Opportunities;  how  it  gives 
you  a  new  force,  a  new  money-mak- 
ing power.  How  to  sell  your  services 
for  the  highest  price;  how  to  make  up 
the  other  man's  mind;  how  to  attract, 
interest,  convince  him;  how  letter 
writers  quickly  advance  from  clerk  to 
executive;  how  to  become  a  Business^ 
Getter;  why  a  Better  Salary  and  Big- 
ger Future  may  be  yourS!  This  valu- 
able book  is  absolutely  FREE.  Your 
copy  is  waiting.  No  obligation.  Just 
address  Desk  11,  Opportunity  Press, 
681   Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
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FRECKLED 
GIRLS 

Try  This  to  Make  Freckles 
Fade  Away- 


Just  apply  a  little  Kintlio 
Beauty  Cream  every  night 
and  morning  -with  the  fin- 
.^•er  tips.  After  a  iew  reg- 
ular applications'  "with  tliis 
fragrant  beauty  cream — 
watch  the  freckles  gradu- 
ally  fade  away. 

Girls  who  believed  their 
freckles  would  never  go 
away  have  been  utterlj' 
amazed  after  using  Kintho 
Beaut)^  Cream  to  see  the 
remarkable  difference  it 
made. 

This  is  YOUR  chance  to 
get  rid  of  those  disfigur- 
ing freckles.  When  your 
friends  ask  you  what  made 
your  complexion  so  clear — 
tell  them  Kintho  Beauty 
Gream  did  it. 

Kintho  has  been  used  for 
15  3'^ears  to  remove  stub- 
born, blotchy  freckles.  Any 
well-stocked  drug  or  de- 
partment store  can  supply 
you. 


No  matter  how  old  you  are:  no  matter  what 
caused  your  affliction:  no  matter  how 
many  years  you  have  suffered  or  how 
hopeless  yoti  believe  your  case  to  be,  there  is 
hope  for  you  In  tho  Philo  Burt  Method. 

Eminent  specialists  who  have  studied  and 
treated  spina!  diseases  and  deformities  for  years 
ore  first  astonished,  then  convinced  and  cuiclOy 
become  enthusiastic  upon  finding  one  success 
follow  another  when  the  Phllo  Burt  Afethod  is 
used.  Ask  us  for  the  names  of  happy  patrons 
right  iu  your  vicinity, 

A  young  woman  who  was  bed-ridden  at 
26  with  spinal  tuberculosis  after  suffering 
for  20  years,  U  married,  happy  and  per- 
fectly strong  and  vigorous  at  29. 

A  boy  of  8  was  unable  to  walk  or  hold 
his  head  erect.  After  a  few  montlis  every 
symptom  disappeared  and  he  walks  dally 
three   miles  to   school. 

A  man  of  45,  in  cruel  agony  for  six 
years,  spent  over  $3,000  in  a  vain  search 
for  relief.  Now  works  every  day  without 
the  aid  of  any  artificial  support. 

FREE— 30  Days*  Trial 

The  Philo  Burt  Method  is  new  and  different, 
not  like  anything  you  hove  triod.  It  has  bene- 
fited or  cured  over  30.000  sufferers  from  spinal 
trouble  caused  by  tuberculosis.  Pott's  disease, 
Infantile  paralysis,  spinal  meningitis,  pleurisy, 
rheumatism,  injuries,  wrong  sitting  and  stand- 
ing postures,  etc.  Treat  yourself  at  home.  A 
30-days*  trial  costs  you  nothing;  no  obligations 
of  any  kind  if  it  fails. 

The  Philo  Burt  Appliance  will  positively  cure 
any  case  that  is  curable  and  straighten  any 
crooTced  spine  that  can  be  straightened.  It  gives 
firmer  and  more  natural  support  to  the  spine 
than  any  torturing,  imsanltary,  old  style  brace 
made  of  steel,  iron,  leather,  plaster  of  parls, 
etc.  It  is  as  yielding,  soft  and  corafortable 
as  a  corset.  Goes  on  and  off  like  a  coat  and 
cannot  be  detected  under  the  clothing.  It  re- 
lipves  and  strengthens  and  has  accomplished 
many  amazing  cures.  Let  us  send  yoti  sworn 
proof.  Send  no  money.  Simply  describe  your 
case  fully.  Get  our  liberal  offer  and  helpful 
bools  on  spinal  troubles  absolutely  free. 

l»HTLO  BURT   MFG.    CO. 
227   Odd    Fellows'    Building,    Jamestown,    N.   Y. 
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Large    firms 
everywhere  want  men  with 
creative   ideas.     Demand  exceeds 
supply.     Work     fascinating     and     in- 
teresting. 
Our   Course   teaches  how   in   few   weeks.     De- 
velops   originality — increases    earnins    power. 

EARN  $50  TO  $100  WEEKLY 

Course  covers  every  phase  of  work.    Instruction  complete  and 
thorough;    methods    original.     You    get    close,    personal    help    of 
Instructors.     Thousands     of    successful    graduates.     Established    20 
years.     Write  for  samples.   Free  Outfit  offer  and  Guarantee. 

J^etroit  Reboot  of  fettering 

135  D.  S.  L.  Bldg.      "The  Pioneer  School,"  Detroit,  Mich. 


I'f^^^jl 


PHILATELY 


THE   FASCINATING   HOBBY   OF   STAMP   COLLECTING 

There  are  few  of  us  who  at  one  time  or  another  have  not  collected  Postage  Stamna. 
In  i>rovidlnff  for  a   collection.   Stamo   Alburrus   are   Tnost  necessary,    and    In    every 

case    they   oav    "SCOTT'S." 

Fublished  in  Several  Styles: 

IMPERIAL  MODERN  JUNIOR. 

19TH    CENTURY  20TH    CENTURY 

COMPLETE  76-PAGE  PRICE  LIST  FREE  ON     REQUEST 

SCOTT    STAMP    AND    COIN    COMPANY 

33   West  44th   Street  NEW    YORK 


GET  OUR   PRICES 

BEFORE  BUYING 

Greater  New  York  Lumber  Co.  (Inc.) 

Lumber,  Timber  and  Mouldings,  Kiln-Dried 
Hardwoods,  Veneer  Panels,  Partitions,  Floor- 
ings, Ceilings,  Shelvings,  Joist,  Etc. 

NO  ORDER  TOO  SMALL 

25  GREAT  JONES  STREET,  Near  Lafayette  Street 

IMENA/     YORK     CITY 

Telephone  2329  Spring 
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Send  Tor 
Uree  Copy 


has  been  officially  com' 
mended  by  the  Treasury  \ 
Department  of  the  United  \ 
States    Government; 

Those  interested  in  in- 
vesting their  savings  so 
as  to  obtain  the  maximum 
income  yield,  commensur- 
ate with  safety  of  princi- 
pal, should  not  fail  to 
regularly  receive  this  valu- 
able publication.  It  will 
be  sent  free  of  charge, 
beginning  with  the  current 
issue,  upon  request  for 
5-WA,  including  booklet 
explaining 


LATTBRY'sL  (g. 

(Inc.)  ^    \r^ 

Irwestmeni'  Secmities 
40  EXCHANGE  PLACE  ^  NEW  YORK 
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FOR  loggers,  the  Franklin- 
Bullock,  Model  G-2  com- 
bines a  self  propelled  skidder 
with  the  best  known  tractive 
power  for  handling  trailers 
or  trailing  logs.  Its  adapt- 
ability to  the  various  logging 
operations  has  won  it  the 
leading  place  in  the  logging 
field. 

The  same  dependable^,  sure- 


footed ability  to  "get  there" 
is  built  into  Franklin  Flex- 
ible which  is  designed  for 
agricultural  purposes. 

Whatever  your  tractor 
needs  may  be  there  is  a 
Franklin  Tractor  for  the  job. 

Write  for  literature,  tell- 
ing us  what  your  tractor  prob- 
lems are  so  that  we  can  make 
definite   recommendations. 


cck^rsi^mj^ 


Ctf££t/VJLL€..  OHIO,  us: A. 


Box  8. 


FRANKLIN-BUILOCK 
TRACTO] 
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'  -  YOU  "WiVNT 

YOUR  voice  can  be  rich,  full  and  vibrant.    Its 
overtones  can  be  greatly  multiplied.    You  can 
add  many  notes  to  its  range,  and  have  them 
c         p      , ..  .  n/r       clear,   limpid   and   alluring.     You   can   have   a   voice 

EugenFeuchtinger.A.M.      ^.^^^^^    ^.^jjj^^   ^^^   compelling,   and   so   strong   and 

Master  of  Voice  magnetic  that  it  will  be  the  marvel  of  your  associates. 

Earopean  Maestro.     Creator         j  /v  /\  ^    f  .    •!  1 

lero7..:op":tcwS   1007^  Improvement  buaranteed 

Teacher  of  Forena.  former-  By  the  Feuchtinger  System,  you  can  develop  your  voice 
ly  with  Kubwuc,  Paul  by  simple,  agreeable  methods  in  your  spare  time,  and  in 
Bauer,  and  scores  of  others.        your    own    home.      Professor    Feuchtinger,    the    eminent 

Maestro,  will  direct  your  efforts  and  a  KEDOUBLE- 
MENT  of  your  voice — an  improvement  of  AT  LEAST  100%  is  absolutely  guar- 
anteed. Think  of  being  trained  by  one  of  the  great  masters  of  Voice  Culture, 
in  your  own  home,  at  a  mere  fraction  of  the  usual  cost,  under  a  positive  guar- 
antee.    I'L  is  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime. 

You  Do  Not  Know  Your  Real  Voice 

THE      FEUCHTINGER      SYSTEM      OP     VOICE 
PRODUCTION   will   be  a   source   of  wonder  to  you. 
It    arouses    at   once    complete    confidence    and   great 
enthusiasm.      Results    are    assured    and    rapidly    se- 
cured.   .  Its    secret    Is    in    the    Control    of    the    Vital      ^^^ 
Vocal    Muscles,    which    you    can    understand    in    five    ^^^K'        J^O/r-^ 
minutes    and    practice    to    the    point    of    perfection,   ^^H'         -  >'  -^-i^ 
ANYWHERE  —  SILENTLY.       No     tiresome,     noisy  ^B^^ 
scale-running  is  ALLOWED;  you  can  study  secretly 
if  you  wish — and  in  a  few  weeks  only — the  increase 
in    the    range,    power    and    beauty    of    your    voice 
should    be    STRIKINGLY    evident,    a    priceless    joy 
to    yourself   and    an    astonishment    to    your   friends. 

A  Beautiful  Voice  for  You 

Until    you    understand    the    Feuchtinger    System  

you    cannot    know    the    possibilities    of    your    vocal  jm^^mt^mmmm 

frSX^-^  ^^^  Feuchtinger  System  PRODUCES,   as  well  as  DE-  /.   J  „  ^    ,    „  , 
VELOPS,   the     true  voice.     It  corrects  all  strain  and  falsetto./^/  '^*rl*^l..y.'''*'' 
and  makes  clear  the  wonderful  fact  that  any  normal  personW^i     studio  5533 
can  develop  a  fine  voice  if  expertly  trained.     Thousands  of   A^  /   1922  Sunnyside 
delighted  graduates   testify  to  this— many  of   them  now     mS^  Avenue, 

great  vocal  successes  who,  before  cominir  to  Professor      M^/      Chicago,  illinoU 
Feuchtinger,  sang  very  poorly  or  not  at  all.     You  are        A// Gentlemen- 
taught  to  read  music.  #^/         ^«"<*  "'  °^^^-  ''** 

nDCI?     I^ea^rn  to  smg  well    anrt   be   a   Vital   Personality.     Get  #-:?/r,t"?   without  obligation, 
rKtt     '!>«    handsome    DeLuxe    booK    describing    the    Feuchyoy  t{?|  Vam^.rVeS  ^e? 
linger     method.      Send     coupon     or     a     postal     nowX     /    svstem  nf  Vnlrn  PultuVe  at 
for    this     great     book     and    particulars     of     the     special     price  y^/gQ^g'"  °'   ^°'"  ^""H"^* " 
concession   in   the   cost   of   Professor  Peuchtinger's   teaching  now  M$/             ' 
being  made   to   readers  of   this   publication   for  a   limited   time   M c? / 
only.     Act   at  once  before   this  wonderful  offer  is  withdrawn,    m  **/  / 
Send   coupon   or   a   postal   to-day.  M^  /  NAirE 

PERFECT  VOICE   INSTITUTE  /V 

studio   5533,  r922    Sunnyside   Ave.,         Chicago,    III.    f^t 

See  also,  Pages  136—894  /^/  addhess 


\T^^^   7 red-blooded  men  and  women- - 

Y  If  IJ  this  is  the  PROFESSION  you 
^"^  ^^  have  been  looking  for.  There's 
MONEY    in    it,    BIG    money,    and    besides 
money,     something     additional,     something 
you  most  love — that  rapid  change  of  scene 
and   circumstance,  that   entrancing  and  com- 
pelling  interest   and    fascination,    which    your 
active     mind      and     adventurous    spirit     crave. 
Think  of  the  compelling  and  enthralling  inter- 
est of  a  life  like  this;  think  of  being  the  chief 
figure    and    directing    factor   in    solving    strange 
mysteries  and  baffling  crimes.  Get  into  this  won- 
derful profession.    It  brings  j'ou  into  contact  with 

powerful  and  influential  men  on  the  basis  of  equality,  and  often  calls  upor 
you  to  travel  everywhere,  maybe  to  distant  lands — all  expenses  paid. 


BEATlNGERPRmDEIECnVEf 


iyTC'\7C'D  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  was  there  such  a  de- 
^^•-^  ▼  l-j*\.  mand  for  the  trained  identification  expert.  The  finger- 
print method  of  identification  is  becoming  standard  the  world  over  and  is 
ijeing  adopted  by  the  big  interests,  national  industries,  banks,  the  legal  pro- 
fession and  insurance  companies.  It  is  the  official  system  of  the  U.  S.  army, 
navy  and  Government.  The  profession  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds 
and  the  demand  for  men  to  fill  responsible  and  highly  paid  positions  over  all 
the  world  is  constant  and  urgent.  We  often  have  requests  for  our  gradu- 
ates, and  at  this  time  we  do  not  know  one  capably  trained  man  who  is  not 
fully  employed  either  in  an  official  position,  AT  A  FINE  SALARY,  or  as 
an  independent  expert,  acting  as  a  consultant,  for  big  fees. 


EARN>3000  TO  nOOOO  AYEAR 


THIS  PROFESSION 

for   you,   and   pu"^    --    ^. .-■..-  ^-_   - 

fore   you   for   tihi 
yourself  a  •dosK 

No  Special 
Education 
Required 


has    never    been    open    to    the    average    man    or 

^_  jL-jK-»»_»j.v^j.  1     woman  until  now.  "We  throw  the  door  wide  open 

for  you,  and  put  an  opportunity  for  a  brililiant,  profitable  and  fasainating  career  be- 
fore you  for  the  first  time.  Fit  yourself  to  enter  this  splendid  profession,  secure  for 
yourself  a  position  in  Iffe  that  has  uinllmlted  -Doissiibiilities  and  ds  assured,  high  class, 
--       -  -    -       respected  and  envied.   Get  fuU  particulars  of  our  great  offer  at  once 

and    learn    how    surely   and   ea&ilRr    you   can    get   in    this   fascinating 

'^  OuT^course  was  arianged   for  our  students  exclusively  by  three  of 
the   foremost   finger-print   experts  in   the   world.       It     has    the    in- 
dorsements  of    great  and     famous     experts.    |7j,_:i-,   T   earned 
Highly    illustrateid   and    written    in    a    plain,    underatanda.ble   1-'«»»»J    i-i^c»i»i*-« 
way.      There  ils      nothing   in    it   any     man      or      woman    of    J^j    3pare    Time 
average     intellligence     canno/t     master;     a^nd     YO'UR     SUC-  *^ 

OESS  in  the  istudy  of  this  fascinating,   interesting:  subject  is  1  j.   Y OUr   rlOHie 
albsolutely  guaranteed  UNDER  C.\SH  BOND.  All     A  u«i    *  *v/4i»^ 

See  Also  Page  45. 
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3  book  shows  the  way.  Send  a  postal  or  the 
coupon  for  it  NOW.  It  will  give 
you  all  the  facts  about  this 
wonderful  opportunity  and  the 
splendid  career  that  may  be 
yours  if  you  act  at  once.  Write 
for  your  copy  TO-DAY  and  get 
all    the    details    of    our    simplified, 


illustrated    home 


study  course,  and  special  FRE3E  offers.   Find  out  how 

WE  ABSOLUTELY  GUARANTEE  YOUR  SUCCESS 

In  the  study  of  this  fascinating  profession.  Learn 
about  the  great  opportunities  open  to  the  trained  man 
in  iUl  parts  of  the  world,  and  how  we  can  help  you 
secure    a    fine    position.      Get    the    particulars    of    the 

FREE— EXPERT'S  OUTFIT— FREE 

we    give    to    each    student — the    same    Identical    outfit 
used    every    day    by    the    greatest    masters    of    Finger 
Print    froience,    and    also    learn    about    the    great    offer 
of  a  complete  course  in   modern   Secret   Service   Opei 
ating    Eiven   to    every   student 


This  famous  criminal 
was  missing.  He  changed 
his  clotliing,  appearance 
and  even  his  features. 
A  splendid  HEWAKD— 
a  small  fortune — was  of- 
fered for  his  detection. 
He  was  detected  by  tliu 
methods  we  teach  you 
FUEE  and  his  positive 
identification  was  made 
by  a  Finger  Print  Ex- 
pert. You  can "  do  this 
work.  AU  you  need  is 
training  to  fit  you  to 
enter  this  wonderful 
profession. 


■VT/^TT  may  have  a  wonderful  talent  for  this  fasciinating 
X  Vr  U  work.  Give  your  aibilities  an  opportunity  to  de- 
velop. VJ'e  have  students  from  all  kinds  of  trades  and 
cailllngs  who  have  made  great  and  astonishing  progress. 
Don't  delay-^write  to-day  for  our  free  book.  Send  a  ipostal 
or  the  coupon  at  once  for 

SPECIAL  OFFER  NOW  IN  FORCE 

Remember  we  give  you  the  kind  of  training  needed  to  fit 
you  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  finest  Secret  Service 
Identification  Bureau  in  the  world.  This  is  your  greatest 
opportunity.     Grasp   it   now.     Send   coupon   to-day. 

University  of  Applied  Science,  Desk  5532,  1920  Sunnyside  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


FREE  ^'Secret  Service  Course  Coupon 


UNIVERSITY  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE,  Desk  5532,  1920  Sunnyside  Ave.,  Chicago: 

Send  at  once,  prepaid,  free  and  without  obUgation  on  my  part,  full  particulars  of  your  liome  Study 
course  In  Finger  Print  Identification  and  FREE  course  in  Secret  Service  Intelligence— also  details  of  fred 
outfit    and    positions    available. 

Name     

Street    and    Number 

Xown State 
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PERFECT   VOICE    INSTITUTE,   Studio  5534, 

1922  Sunnyside  Ave..  Cliicago,   Illinois. 
My  name  and   address   are   given   below. 
Send  me  at  once,  full  particulars  and 
big  book  FREE  and   postpaid. 


DO  NOT 
DELAY 


FREE  BOOK 
TELLS 
HOW 


Yourself 
Into  Success 


^    Learn  to  Talk  With  Charm  of 
_     Voice    and    Convincing  Ability. 
Easiest,  Quickest  Route  to   Suc- 
cess in  Existence.     This  Combina- 
tion will  enable  you  to  make  prog- 
ress in  business  and  social  circles     .%_ 
with    astonishing    rapidity.     It    will  -^0, 

.,.-lng    you    favor    and    attention    fiom    every    quarter; 
It  will   make  you   an   admired,    courted     and     maynetlc 
personality.    Tliink   of   being    able    and   liEADY,    at   all 
times,    in    Public   or   Private,    to    say    what    you    have    to 
say,    with    POWERFUL    CONVICTION    In    a    clear,    full, 
voice  that  charms  and   fascinates   all  who  hear  It.     Such 
ability    is    masterful    and    cannrt    FAIL.     It    is    a    truly    Priceless 
Determine     to     possess     it.         Begin     succeeding     AT     ONCE.     Mail 
coupon    above    or    send    a    postal    NOW    and    find    out    how    easily 
quickly  you  can  be  trained  at  home  to 


gift, 
the 
and 


Talk  With  Winning  Skill  and  Charm 

100%    Improvement   In  Your  Voice  Guaranteed  Under  Bond. 

VVe  train  you  in  the  development  of  this  combination  of  abilities  risht  in  your  own  home.  You  can 
perfect  your  voice  with  complete  assurance  tf  success  in  your  spare  time,  bv  the  wonderful  Feuchtlnger 
System  of  Vocal  Culture.  At  the  same  time  we  teach  you  the  Art  of  Singing  in  Public  or  Private— by  a 
series  of  short  and  fasciuatinu  lessons— ABSOLUTELY  FIJEE. 


Vital  Vocal  Control 

Mr.  Eugen  Feuchtinger's  System  is  justly  consid- 
ered the  most  astonishing  advance  in  Voice  Culture 
methods  in  the  last  100  years.  Get. his  big  book 
and  learn  how  to  secure  control  of  the  Vital  Vocal 
Muscles  and  by  SILiENT  exercises,  which  you  will 
easily  understand  and  can  readily  practice  to  the 
point  of  perfection  without  publicity,  produce  re- 
sults that  all  agree  are  simply  astonishing.  No 
matter  what  the  present  condition  of  y,  ur  voice. 
Professor  Feuohtinger  will  undertalce  to  show  you 
how  to  RESTORE  or  EN- 
NOBLE it— make  It  STRONG 
and  ENDURING,  and  trans- 
form It  in  its  beauty  and 
power,  without  expense  to 
you  for  instruction,  unless  he 
inaltes  good  his  guarantee  to 
your  full  and  entire  satisfac- 
tion. 100%  improvement  In 
your  voice  (speaking  and  sinn- 
ing) 13  ABSOLUTELY  GUAR- 
ANTEED    UNDER    BOND. 


Speech  That  Wins. 

Talk  in  a  voice  people  love  to  listen  to.  and 
arrange  wliat  you  have  to  say  in  accord  with  the 
few  and  easily  imderstood,  but  all-important 
SECRETS  of  Successful  Speech,  and  the  effect 
upon  ycur  fortunes  will  show  immediately  these 
secrets  of  arrangement  have  been  used  by  the  most 
successful  talkers  of  the  past,  and  no  public  or 
private  speech  can  produce  the  full  effect  possible, 
without  complying  with  these 
principles.  They  have  aided  men 
lilie  Lloyd  George  to  rise  from 
nothing  to  supreme  power  and 
tliey  are  NECESSARY  and 
ESSENTIAL  to  fullest  success  in 
modern  life.  Right  now,  doubt- 
less, ignorance  of  these  simple 
secrets  is  costing  you  money, 
friends  and  power.  Learn  what 
they  are.  We  will  teach  them 
to  you  in  connection  with  your 
voice   training,    absolutely   FREE. 


Voice' 

CUUURS 

Eugen      Feuohtinger, 
A.    M. 

Matter  of '  Voice 
Production.  Creator 
of  C'ine  of  the  most 
remarltable  voices  on 
the  Operatic  and 
Lyceum  Staee. 

See  Pages  133-894 


De  Luxe  Book  and  Full  Particulars  of  Special  Offer 
Now  in  Force,  Sent  FREE 

Perfect  Voice  Institute^  Studio  5534 

1922  Sunnyside  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
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Tractor 


Plows,  cultivates,  hauls, 
does  the  belt  job  —  the 
NB  will  do  more  work  in 
the  field  than  your  best 
horse  and  will  provide 
you  with  easily  adapt- 
able farm  power  for  your 
grinder,  saw,  shredder, 
spray  pump,  etc.  Small, 
sturdy,  flexible — the  NB 
gets  into  the  fence  cor- 
ners, under  the  small  trees 
and  among  the  growing 
crops. 

The  New  Britain 
Machine  Company 

Ne'MT  Britain,  Conn. 


U3    Franklin    St., 

New  York 

Keyport,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Hotel  Supplies 
a  t     Wholesale 

Send  list  of  joiir  leauiiements.  Qual- 
ities and  Qiiautifies.  Estimates,  cata- 
logues and  samples  submitted  upon 
request. 

telephones: 

New   York.    Franklin   4330 

Springfield,   Walnut  824 

Keyport    189 

Red    Bank  303 

ESTABLISHED   18G4 


Stamp  Collecting 

For  more  than  sixty  years  the 
SCOTT  STAMP  AND  COIN  CO. 

has  been  serving  the  stamp  col- 
lectors of  the  United  States. 
We  carry  the 

Largest  Stock  of  Stamps 

in  the 

United  States 

Send  for  our  free  76-page  illus- 
trated price  list  of 

Sets  of  stamps 
^  Packets    of    stamps 
Stamp  albums 
Stamp   catalogues 
Philatelic   accessories 

Everything  relating  to  Stamps 

Scott  Stamp  and  Coin  Co. 

33  West  44th  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Training  for  Authorship 

How  to  write,  what  to  write,  and  where  to  sell. 

""     ^^  Cultivate    vour    mind.       Develop    your    literary    gifts. 

Master  the  art  of  self-expression.      Make  your  scare  time 
profitable.      Turn  your  ideas  into  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short-Story  Writins.  Versification.  Journal- 
ism, Play  Writing.  Photoplay  Writing,  etc..  taupht  per- 
sonally by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein.  for  many  years  editor  of 
Lippincolt's  Magazine,  and  a  staff  of  literary  experts. 
Construotive  criticism,  Frank,  honest.  helr>ful  advice. 
Real  Teaching, 

One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  for  stories  and 
articles  written  mostly  in  spare  time— "play  work." 
he  calls  it.  Another  pupil  received  over  81.000  before 
completins  her  first  course.  Another,  a  busy  wife 
and  mother,  is  averaeine  over  $75  a  week  from 
photoplay  writine  alone. 
Dr    £senweln  There  ia  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  eo  Biiiclh  for  ■wrtteis, 

*      '"^     "-  voung  or  old.     The  universitiies  recognize  this    for  over  one  hundred 

members  of  the    English   faculties   of  (higheir   institutions    are   studying  in   our  .Literarj 
Department.    The  editors  recognize  it.  for  they  are  constantly  recommendinu  our  cowaes. 

We  publish  The  Writer's  Library,  descriptive  booklet  free.  We  also  publish 
The  Writer's  MontlUy,  an  indispensable  magazine  for  literary  workers,  sam- 
ple copy  15c.  Besides  our  teaching  service,  we  offer  a  manu-  _iianrrB>. 
script  criticism  service.  ^KSu>ro^^ 
ISO-page  iUustrated  cutaloeue  free,  jKoy>r.  _'-'».i 
Please  address 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 
Dept.  99,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Established    1897       '  Incorporated    190^ 


i^Q^ 
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Be      a      Jazz 
Music  Master 

Yes,    you   can, 
even      if      you 
have        never 
touched      a 
piano.       The 
Niagara    School 
of     (Music      has 
p  e  r  f  0  c  ted    a 
method     of    in- 
struction which 
will  enable    you 
to    play   all   the 
popular     song 
hits   perfectly 
by  ear.    All  you 
need  to  know  is 
how  to  hum    a 
tune.       O  U  I 
■method — o  n  1  y 
20    lessons, 
which    you    can 
master  in  a  nt- 
tle     while — 'Will 
enahle     you     to 
transform      the 
tune'     which    is 
running        thru 
your    head    into 
actual       JAZZY 
music     on     the 
piano.       All    by 
ear. 

It  Is  Easy  to 
Learn 

Many  masters 
of  Jazz  and 
Rastime  music  donH  know  a  ^ote  'Bo- 
a  Music  Master  yourself,  it  ,is  easy— 
the  lessons  interesting  and  simipie— :no 
tedious  ding-dong  daily  ^practice  with 
the  do.  re,  mi.  until  you  t.hmk  you  will 
go  crazy— not  at  all— Just  2  0  brief,  en- 
tertaining lessons  and  you  have  a  musi- 
cal ability  at  which  your  friends  will 
marvel.      You  simply  play  by  ear. 

Hum  the  Tune,  Play  It  by  Ear 

Hear  a  new,  popular  song  hit,  hum 
the  tune,  play  it  yourself.  All  hy  ear. 
Just  think  how  many  dull  hours  this 
easily  acquired  ability  will  make  happy, 
how  many  frieiids  vou  will  make  happy, 
how  popular  you  will  be  wihen  you  JAZZ 
the  newest  Song  succe&s  of  Broadway 
after  hearing  it.     All  done  hy  ear. 

Be  a  Jazz  Music  Master 


SENOCOUPW 

R)R  DETAILS  aNO 


9 


Dept. 


NIAGARA    SCHOOL    OF    MUSIC 
329  Niagara    Falls,    N. 


Without   obligation   to   me,    please   mail   to   ad- 
dress below   your  booklet,  "The  Niagara  Method. 


Ncu)ne 


Street     -■' 

City..... State. 


Send  ^or 

Catalog  — 

FREE 


rPotstoPIsnt^n 

I  Profitable  for  the  large  or  small  grow- 
I  er.  Plants  potatoes  at  lowest  possi- 
ble cost.  One  man  operates  it.  Opens 
the  furrow — drops  the  seed  any  dis- 
tance or  depth  required — puts  on  fer- 
tilizer (if  wanted) — covers  up — marks 
the    next    row.  Accurate,    automatic 

and  dependable.  Sold  with  or  with- 
out Fertilizer  Attachment. 
Here's  why  vou  should  select  the 
Eureka  Potato  PL^nter:  Furrow  Open- 
ing Plow  Is  directly  under  the  axle — 
that  means  uniform 
depth  at  all  times. 
The  seed  drops  in 
sight  of  driver. 
Steel  and  malleable 
construction  makes 
long  life  and  few 
repairs.  Made  in 
three  sizes — for  one 
T"   two   rOAVs. 


Write  for  Free 
Catalog 

Mulcherand  Seeder 

A  mulcher,  smoothing  harrow,  cu'Ul-' 
vato.r,  weeder  and  seeder — all  in  one. 
Forms  dust  mulch — a  blanket  of  loose 
soil — preventing  soil  hardening  and 
moisture  escaping.  Increases  yield 
of  corn,  potatoes,  oats,  wheat,  etc. 
Kills  weeds.  Has  flat  teeth,  esneclally 
adapted  to  form  mulch.  Lever  and 
pressure  spring  control  depth  of  teeth. 
Sold  with  or  without 
seeding  boxes  for 
grass  seed,  alfalfa, 
oats.  etc.  Teeth  cov- 
er the  seed.  Adapt- 
ed for  a  large  vari- 
ety of  work.  Three 
sizes,  8.  10  and  12 
feet.  Shipment  from 
brand!    near    you. 


POTATO 
DIGGER 

Gets  all  the  potatoes'^ 


Result  of  19  years*  Digger  experience 

A  companion  implement  of  the  famous  Eureka 
Potato  planter — made  in  same  factory.  Large 
wheels  and  main  gears  supply  ample  power. 
Largely  malleable  and  steel,  avoiding  frequent 
brealoage  and  lost  time.  High  clearance 
under  truck  arch  and  over  shovel  prevents  vines 
and  weeds  from  bunching  'and  dragging — ^rods 
and  kickers  place  vines  in  row  at  side.  The 
Eureka  duplex  shaker   provides  most   agitation 

— potatoes     are     delivered     clean. 

Rear    extension    elevator   furnished 
,\v(hen   desired. 
Write   for   catalog 

Eureka  Mower  Co. 

6~^d  7  ft.   sizT        ^°^  'If*-  "•'".N-  Y. 
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«The  Baby" 


Ooubia  Aatlon 
Hammarlass 


Revolver 


A  HandsofTM  and  Most  Cff*ctiv«  Wvapoiu  Mma»uf€»  but  4^ 
lnch«»  Lonar.    Talc**  Regular  .32  Calibre  Cartrlds**  ^ 

Tb«  n«OT  B«br  t>M*>«   Action  HBmn»«rt«t»  R«-  i,  S^^SO 

*otv«r   has   be«n   produced   to   ine«t  the   «ver   ^.^^^  '■^..^  ^^■^*'" 

LncreMlnflT   dflmuM  for  •  revolver  thst  would 

combine  small  toua  and  lietit  weieht  with  Ui» 

e9se«Usl  (eatares  of  CfflelMcy  antf  PracUo- 

■MUljr.  It  is  smaU  In  also,  yet  Is 

hutaneffoctiTcand  Beirlcaablo 

•a  tiie  raoat  expecalva  weapoa 

you  can  buv.    EvervoDs  sboula 

navearevolv«randBnoaldkDow 

how  to  use  U,  and  there  la  do 

aafer  or  better  one  made  than 

this.  A  ffreat  feature  1b  Its  Bafetr- 

that   fuards    BgaiiiBt    accMental 

charse.   making   It  qolte  naie  for  yoans"  — 

ajid   iBoio.    The  lliuatration  gives  an  Idea  ,.        _ 

Its  ap psora n CO,  but  it  must  be  seen  and  used  to  be  tborouffhir  sporectateJ.  The 
ammiinltion  used  is  the  standard  22-cBlibro  oortrldKO  obtAinabla  an^wber?.  The 
operalioQ  of  the  chareing  mechanism  ia  extrflm<>ly  rapkl  and  abeorutel^  reUable; 
eix  well  aimed  ebota  can  be  fired  in  as  mcmv  seconds.  Tbo  revolver  13  very  well 
constructed,  with  finest  nickel  plated  fluted  barrel  of  cylinder,  and  U  weiehs  only 
4H  oartces.  The  price  of  tha  Qaby  Revolirer  is  only  S6. 50  sent  6v  mall,  p.pd.  (0  enr  edtfrsss. 
JpHMSON  SMITH  &  CO.,  Depl.pM3l  3224  H.  Kalstad  Street,  CHICAGO 
AeWTSWANrEO      JS^    HM.MnuaijJ"-iA  -  „T^  OnSy 


SAFETVHAIRCUnER 


Extra  BIsdM,  So 

Can  cut  your  own 
- -■—..-     hair  ^vitli  tliis  mar- 
velous Invention.     Cuts  the  hair  any  desired  Icngrh, 
short  or  lonj.    Does  the  lot*  as  nicci/  before  your  own 

-*..n.*i»  Tnirror.  You  cao  Cut  the  children's  hair  at  home  in  a  iiSy. 

Can  be  ii«<-d  as  an  ordinary  razor  to'  shave  the  faro  or  finish  around  temple   or 
neck.    Rharpeoed  blio  any  razor.    Eaves  its  cost  firtfc  time  UBcd.     3for1Sc«8t> 

JOHNSON  SMITH  &  CO.»  Dspl.  PM31  ;d234  H.  Kalattd  Street.  CHICAGO 

INVISIBLE  INK  IVANESKING  INK 


Writinff  written  with  thia  remarkable 
Ink  vanishes  entirelv  (n  e  fc- 
eoVaCanoner  If  deBlfi   ' 


lofftheDeperQUITE 
BLAhTK.    25op.pd. 

Dissolving  tnk 

Writintf  appears  or 
disappeara  at  wtll. 
Secret  with  each 
bottle.  Very  to- 
roarkablo.  25c. 
ipt.pu3i  3224  N.  Kafcted  Street.  CHICAGO 


The  moet  confidential 
tDes«a|rca  ran  be  wrlc- 
len   with   this   Ink,  for 
the  writjnii  MAKCS  NO 
MARK.    Cannut  be  Heec 
unless  yoa  tnow  the  30- 
rret.  Inva1'}able  for  many 
reasons.    Keep  your  po9t« 
aU  and  other  private  ruem< 
orandums  away  from  prylnff 
cyea.    Great  fun  for  p^aylni; 
K>nictJcaliolie9.  Only  2tSeBot1t« 
JOHNSON   SMITH  &  CO., 

MAGIC  FLUTE    <^\ 

ffondeffill;  Swett  Toned  and  Musical 

The  Masrfc  Flute,  or 
H  um  anatone,  fa  a 
unlaue  and  novel  mu- 
bIcbI  tngtrument  that 
la  played  with  noeeand 
mouth  combined. 
There  la  Junt  « 
little  koack  In 
.ttla/toa  It,  ^bicb 
'when  or>ce  oc- 
]uired  ef  te  r  a 
|l  t  tlo  practice. 
kIU  enable  yotj 
loprodacovery  street  maeic  thatsome. 
what  resembles  a  flute.  There  la  no 
fins-erlnfT,  and  once  you  have  maatered 
It  you  can  play  all  kinds  of  mu^lc  with 
facility  and  esse.  When  played  aa  en 
accororajiiment  to  a  piano  or  any  other 
musical  irstrumcnt.  the  effect  Is  as 
charming,  ae  It  Is  eurpriBins*.  2Sc  ppa- 
lOHNSON  SMITH  &  CO.,  DeDt.pM3)  3224  North  Halsted  Street,  CHICAGO 


Luck 
Ring 


A  V£nY  striking  and  uncom- 
mon rtug.  Silver  finish,  etnill 
find  crossbone  d^stgri.  with  tno 
brtlllaut.  flashing  gems  apark- 
tins'  out  of  the  eyes.  Said  by  many 
Co  brja^  Good  Luck  to  the  wearer, 
banco  Its  name.  Coed  Luck  Ring. 
Very  unique  ringf  that  you  will  take 
tt  pride  In  wearing.  ONLY  26  CENtS 


L UM  IN CHJNS  PAINT 


Make  Your  Watches^  Clocks,  Etc., 

%/ieiKtA  Hw  Micrh^  The  very  latest  discovery  In  ths 
VISIDie  Uy  nignX  ecionUhc  world.  Biiherto.  prac- 
tically unobtainablo  exrept  at  an  e»orhit«nt  price,  we  have  at  last 
■occaeded  lo  producini?  this  remarkable  LUMINOUS  PMNT,  which,  applied  to 
the  eurface  of  any  orli.-le,  emlU  raya  ol  whl»o  llil»t.  rendering  It  parfMlly  vlalbl* 
In  iho  dark.  THE  DAflKeft  THE  NIGHT.  THE  MORE  BniLLIANT  IT  SHINEB.  Quite 
simple  to  uee.  Anyone  — you  can  do  It.  A  httte  applied  to  the  dial  of  your 
watch  or  clock  will  enable  you  to  tclt  the  time  by  nlnht.  Yoa  can  coat  the  paah 
buttons  or  switch  plates  of  your  «lootric  lishta.  match  boxes,  and  innumerable 
other  arlfrlet ;  mak^  your  own  Luminous  Crucifixes,  t  uminooA  Rosaries,  etc. 
Small  bottle,  prloa  2S«.    Larger  slsaa.  90o  and  Si  poetpald.   JohnxKl  &/nllh  &  Co. 

Serpent's  Eggs 


Mystic  Skeleton 


In  helsbt ,  will 
dance  to  mue  J  c 
and  perform  vsrl- 
ooa  Brrattona  and 
movements  while 
the  operator  mavi 
he  soma  dislaoce 
Itnm  It, 
JOHNSON  SMITH 


-   CRgS 


lit  WKh  a  mat.   .. 

one  gradually  hatches 

Itaelf  mio  . 

a  e  nak  e 

eav  e  r  al 

feet  loos'. 

w  h  t  c  t» 

curls  an()  twisty  about  li 


like, manner.     Prica  »er  boi,  ISo  B0d. 

CO.«  Dipt.PM3l  m4N«nh  Kilsletf  Street,  CHICAGO 


All  the  Latest  Surprising  and  Joke  Noveltfes 

**  Chicken  Isapector"  Bsdga .    .    I&0        Luminous  Skull    . 2Sc 


^ isapei 

Cryln«CatlnBaL -^-r 

Midget  Bible  <aise  of  aUmp)     .     .  l&c 
Anarchist  Bomb*  (Express  only) 

8  boxes  for      ......      $1.00 

BookonBoalne 35c 

Tbaratoo'ewonderfulTrk  Cards  •  lOc 

)K  of  G  Wire  Puxzlee     .     .     .     >  76c 


Filn 


!■  for  VVai 
Inding  Cig 


trh  Camera 


»3.60 

_    ._ , .     ,     .     60c 

atber  Coiuge  .....  |1.60 
Bcabackroacope  («ee  befaloa  yoa)  2&c 
Amateor  Electrlelao  Book  ...  16o 
rlrccrackera  <E.spreae  only) 

lOpktafoT .    11.00 


EzplndingjCigareCtSB,  box  '. 


110.00 
91,76 

:  m 

.    16c 

.-  26c 


Held  Glasses  ..... 
3-drBwer Telescope  ,  ,  .  . 
Invisible  Ink  'sccrot  writioi:> 
Great  M)nd  Reading  Uyatery 
Liar's  License  ..... 
Kish  Lure  (cratches  fi«Ii»  ,  , 
Uovlotf  Picture  Machines  .  .  .  . 
»t.Io.-..  •    •    ■  »3-0O.  47-60  and  J12.00 

NatlRHppcr*    .     •     u 3*C 

Explodintr  MatcbcarCxprcHODlr)' 

6bts  for    .    , fl.OO 

fiUge  Money,  60  bill* 26c 

Falae  Mustache    .......    tOc 

lokless  Pen^  writes  with  »at«r  .  16c 
Explodlnir  FounLaia  Pen  ,  ,  ,  ,  60c 
Jt-Hay  Nuvclty i    15c 


WJO  Tell  You,  Free, 

How  to  Reduce 

Your  Weight 


lONNSON  tMITM  a  CO.,  D<ii.PM34  9224  llHib  Haliteil  SIi.nI,  CHIMQO 
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I  was  just  a  strong  youiiig  woman,  full 
of  life  and  vigour,  and  foiud  of  ffood  things 
to  eat,  enjoying  life  to  Its  fuUas't  extent, 
when  suddenly  my  weiiglit  began  to  in- 
crease, lanid  strong  as  I  was  I  began  to^  feel 
the  burden,  eapeoiaUy  as  I  am  a  business 
woman  and  ihave  plenty  of  work  to  do. 
Whill©  my  ©an-tlily  self  was  rapidly  as- 
sumlinig'  a;bnormal  propoi'tionis,  the  progress 
in  this  direction  brought  sorroiv/  and  con- 
sternation, because  I  know  that  I  must 
give  up  business  or  reduce  my  weight.  I 
beg'an  to  feel  lonely  because  I  folt  that  my 
company  was  no  longer  de,sirod,  anri  1. 
made  up  my  mind  that  I  waa  at  the  dan- 
gerous point  of  my  life. 

One  day  ^an  htepiratlon  came  to  me,  after 
I   had   spent   time,   money   and   patience    in 
vaiin  eiffarts  to  ibecome  isliim  again.    I  acted  '. 
upon    thiis  Inspiro/tion    and    succeeded,    for : 
36    lbs.    of    ponderous    weight    vanished    iu  ^ 

five  weeks,      T  did  not  use  drug's,  -practice  i 
tiresome  exercises  nor  starvation  diet,    nor  ' 
wear  amy   aippliancos,    but   reduced   myself ; 
by    a  isiniple   ihome  Tnethod.    and    althougli 
this  lis  some  time  ago,  I  have  never  gained 
any   weiight   since,    and  miy   h<>a.Uh     is     aa 
g«0!d   aa   I    could   wBsh.   ■      .  - 

Tou  coiilla  reduce  your  weight  the  same 
as  I  have  done,  and  I  wi'U  to.H  you  how, 
free,  if  you  will  enclose  tUreo,  cents  10 
stamps  to  pay  postage.         ,' 

W.   GRACE   HARTLAND 

(Dept.  876),  Diamond  House 
Hatton  Gardeh,       London.  E.  C  L,  England 


A  Geniiiiie  Roptore  Core 

Trial  to  Prov 


Don^t  Wear  a  Truss  Any  Longer 

After  Thirty  Years'  Experience  I  Have  ProtJuced  an  Appliance 
for  Men,  Women  and  Children  That  Actually  Cures  Rupture. 

Others  Failed  but  the  Appliance  Cured 

C.    E.    Brooks.    Marshall.    Mich. 

Dear  Sir — Your  Awpliauoe  did  all  you  claim 
for  tihe  little  boy  and  more,  for  it  cured  liiin 
sound  and  well.  We  let  liiui  ivear  it  for  about  a 
year  in  all.  although  it  cured  him  tihree  moTil;i]i3 
after  ihe  had  besim  to  wear  it.  We  had  tried 
several  other  remedies  and  EOt  no  relief,  and  I 
^■all  certainly  reoommend  it  to  friends,  for  we 
suidy    owe   it   to   you. 

Yours    respectfully. 

WIM.      I^ATTEIlSO.N. 

iNu.   7i'7    S.    Jfain   St..    Aliron.    O. 

Cured  at  the  Age  of  76 

Mr.   C.    E.   Broote.    Ma.ishall.    .Mich. 

Dear  Sir — il  besau  iLsing  .your  Appliance  foir 
the  cure  of  niioture  (I  had  a  iwettv  bad  case)  I 
tihink  in  May.  1905.  On  Nov.  20.  1905.  I 
Quit  using  at.  Since  that  time  I  have  not 
needed  or  used  it.  I  ana  well  of  luiptLire  and 
rank  myself  amone  those  cured  by  tllie  Brooks 
Disoovery.  which,  considering  my  age.  seTenty-six 
years.  1  re.?ard  as  remaifkiable. 

Vei'y    sincerely    yxjurs. 

SA.M   A.    HOOVER. 

Jamestown.    N.    C. 

Child   Cured  in  Four  Months 

21    Jansen    St..    Dubuque.    Iowa. 
Brooks  RuBture   .ViJijliance   Co.  ^■ 

GetUlemen — The  baby's  ninture  is  altogetlier 
cured,  thanka  'to  your  Appliance,  and  me  are  so 
thankful  to  you.  If  we  could  only  have  known 
of  it  sooner  our  little  boy  would  not  have  had 
to  suffer  nea.r  as  rn^ueh  as  he  did.  He  wore  your 
Ibrace  a  little  over  four  montbs  and  tias  not  worn 
it  now  for  six  weeks. 

Yours   veiT  tn:ly.  . 
ANDRRW    EGGBNBERiGER. 


The  above  is  O.  E.  Brooks,  inventor  ol  the 
Appliance,  who  cured  himself  and  who 
has  been  curLnu  others  for  over  thirt.v 
years.  If  ruptured,  write  liim  torday  at 
Marshall.    Mich. 

If  you  have  tried  most  everything  else, 
come  to  me.  Where  others  fail  la  where 
I  have  my  erreatest  success.  Send  attached 
coupon  to-day  and  I  will  send  you  free  my 
illustrated  book  on  Rupture  and  its  cure, 
showing  my  Appliance  and  giving  you 
prices  and  names  of  many  people  who  have 
tried  it  and  were  cured.  It  is  instant  relief 
when  all  others  fail.  Remember,  I  use  no 
salves,  no  harness,  no  lies. 

I  send  on  trial  to  prove  what  I  say  is 
true.  You  are  the  .iudge  and  once  having 
seen  my  illustrated  book  and  read  it  you 
will  be  as  enthusiastic  as  my  hundreds  of 
patients  whose  letters  you  can  also  read. 
Fill  out  free  coupon  below  and  mail  to- 
day. It's  well  worth  your  time  whether 
you  try  rny  Appliance  or  not. 


Confederate   Veteran   Cured 

Commerce.    G-a..    R.    F.   D.    No.    ll. 
Mr.   C.   E.   Broolts. 

DeaiT  Sir — I  aju  glad  to  tell  you  that  I  am 
now  sound  and  well  and  can  plouglh  or  do  any 
heavy  work.  ,1  oan  e.iy  your  Aippliance  ihas 
effected  a  permanent  cure.  Before  ^ettins  your 
Apuliance  I  was  in  a  terrible  condition  and  bad 
eiven  uo  all  (hope  of  ever  beintr  any  better.  If 
it  hadn't  Ijeen  for  your  Appliance  I  would  never 
have  been  cared.  1  am  sixty-eigiUt  years  old  and 
served  three  yeaira  in  Eckle's  Artillery.  Ogle- 
thorpe County.  I  bone  God  will  rew.xrd  you  for 
the  good  you  are  doing  for  suffering  humanity. 
Yoiua  eincerely. 

H.    D.    BANKS. 
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Rememter 


I  send  my  Appliance  on  trial  to  prove  what 
I  say  18  true.  You  are  to  be  the  .iudge.  Fill 
out  free  coupon  below  and   mail  to-day. 


Free  Information  Coupon 

C.    E.    Brooks. 

330-G   State   St.,   Marshall,    Mich. 

Please  send  me  by  mail  in  plain  wrapper 
your  illustrated  book  and  full  infonnation 
about  your  Acoliance  for  the  cure  of  rupture. 

Name 

Cit7 

R.    F.    D State 


What  Will 
Stocks  Do 
In  1921? 


HAT  stocks  do  you 
hold?  Are  they 
headed  for  mighty 
movements?  On 
what  stocks  have  you  in- 
formation c  0  im;  e  r  n  i  n  g 
which  you  want  to  know 
more?  Do  you  want  infor- 
mation on  the  methods  of 
stock  market  trading?  Do 
you    want    information 


Stocks  and  Bonds 

in  all  active  markets 
Bough  t-Sold-  Quoted. 
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on  speculation  or  invest- 
ment? Do  you  want  a  per- 
sonal service  in  reports  on 
stocks  or  bonds?  Do  you 
want  to  know  the  current 
events  of  the  general  se- 
curities markets?  The  re- 
ports of  A.  J.  Peyton  &  Co. 
are  yours  simply  for  the 
asking".  Send  for  them  at 
any  time. 


J.  Peyton  &  Co. 

20  Broad  Street 
NEW    YORK    CITY 

Telephone  Rector  6531-2-3. 
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As  Easy  as  Reading  a  Novel 

At  last,  you  can  now  play  all  the  quaint,  dreamy,  enchanting 
music  of  the  Hawaiians  by  a  Tvonderful  new  method. 

Prof.  Harry  J.  Clarke,  famou.g  the  world  over  for  his  iriagnetic, 
captivating  playing  on  the  Guitar,  has  prepared  a  simple,  easy  and 
inexpensive  system  so  that  you  can  play  the  same  Avonderful, .  grip- 
ping, .soul-stirring  music  produced  by  him  on  his  phonograph  records. 

Draw  to  yourself  a  charmed  circle  of  friends;  know  the  delights 
of  popularity;  add  to  your  happiness. 

Guitar    Responsible    for    Hawaiian   Music    Craze 

you  no  dQubt  have  heard  some  of  JMr.  Clarke's  Hawaiian  records.  Do  you  remem- 
ber those  sliding  tones  that  moaned  and  crooned  with  creolo  laziness  and  passion?  How 
certain  parts  of  the  melody  crept  up  and  down  your  .spine  until  you  felt  the  shivers 
going  through  you?  Tire  Ha,waiiaii  Steel  Guitar  is  the  Instrument  that  is  cliarn-ctcristio 
of  Haw.^iian  music,  the  instrument  that  is  mainly  rcsponsihip  for  tho  spread  throughout 
the  world  of  the  Hawaiian  music  crazo. 

You  Play  Melodies  Wilh  Your  First  Lesson 

Prof.  Clarke's  written  method  is  the  same  used  by  him  In  his  New  York  studius.  His 
course  is  remarkably  easy  to  learn — you  do  not  have  to  know  anytliing  about  music — 
you  begin  to  plr.y  beautiful  melodies  wltli  yimr  first  lesson — in  a  few  works  you  will  got 
the   sanne  effects  produced  by  him  on  his  famous   Hawaiian  records, 

FREE    INSTRUMENT 

If  you  are  the  first  to  emoll  In  your  locality,  wo  will  at  ouc*;  glvo  yoil  FREE  a 
beautifully-tcncd  Hawaiian  Steel  Guitar,  including  all  eanipmcnt.  No  extras.  This  offer 
expires  soon. 

Write  at  once  for  story  of  Hawaiian  Music,  sent  free.  Also  ask  about  ouv  Free 
Instrument   offer.     No   obligation, 

PROF.  HARRY  J.  CLARKE 
HAWAIIAN  INSTITUTE  OF  MUSIC 

1400  Broadway,  Dept.  2800  New  York  City 
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WORLD'S  FIRST 

USIN 

The  Bible  is  a  coimplete  business  library— all 

in  one  volume!  Alibhouffh  wriitten  (before  and  in  the  dawn  of 
the  Ohristian  era,  it  answers  every  one  of  to-day's  business 
prdblems.  Its  fascinatiing  narratives  reveal  conditions  that 
are   exactly  parallel  in  the  modern  business  world. 

All  this,  while  marvelously  true,  is  incidental 

to  its  revelation  of  God's  remedy  for  man's  deepest  need — 
'His  cure  for  sin — His  provision  for  full  and  free  salvation 
through   the  atoning   Savior. 

The  Bible  is  crowded  with  biographies  of  suc- 
cessful inaen  and  conspicuous  failures.  It  illustrates  wise  and 
uniwise  ner<sonal  and  business  principles  and  Tnethods.  It  is 
an  education  in  English,  history,  oratory,  poetry  and  prose. 
And  it  is  a  guide  book  to  the  highest  usefulness,  happiness 
and  contenitment.  The  Btble  fires  you  with  Godly  ambition, 
endows  you  with  istrength.  Posseissed  of  its  secrets,  you're 
bound  to  win! 

^^''1^T'''^^^"AT1    The  Bible  is  the  Real  Source  of  Success 

KnoAV   your  Bible.     Study  it  systematically  in 

humble  dependence  on  Hdm  who  gave  i't.  and  you  will  gain 
not  only  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  the  hig'hest  business 
value,  but  you  will  profit  otherwise  beyond  all  calculation. 
No  business  education  is  complete  wi'tihout  a  knowledge  of 
the  Bible,  and  Bible  study  is  made  easy  and  Intensely  in- 
teresting through 

The  MOODY  BIBLE  INSTITUTE 

CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES 

These  courses  open  a  new  world  to  you — 
broaden  your  vision,  develop  your  under- 
standing, answer  your  questions,  help  solve 
your  perplexities,  give  coinfot't  and  en- 
couragement. More  than  6,7  00  .persons  of 
Eome  4  0  occupations  are  nowStaking  one 
or  more  of  the  courses. 

Letters   of  -wajrmest   appreciation    are    con- 
stantly  received.     For   example: 
"I    am    enclosing     the     last     lesson    of    my 
course.    As   I  finish    it  I   find  no   words   to 

We  Offer  These 

Synthetic  Bible  Study     Scofield  Bible  Cor. 
Introductory  Bible  Course         Evangelism 


"I  cannot  too  greatly  empha 
size  the  importance  and  value 
of  Bible  Study:  more  import- 
ant than  ever  before  in  these 
days  of  uncertainties,  when 
men  and  women  are  apt  to  de- 
cide Questions  from  the  stand- 
point of  expediency  rather  than 
upon  the  eternal  principles  laid 
down   by   God,   Himself." 


express  my  thanks  for  the  ■  helip  it  has 
given  me." 

"I  have  gained  more  real  knowledge  of 
the  Bilble  and  God  in  studyin'g  the  one 
book  (Genesis)  as  your  course  directs  than 
I  ever  befwre  gained  from  the  whole  Bible." 
"Money  could  not  buy  what  I  have  gotten 
out  of  this  course  already.  And  to  think 
that  I  have  taken  only  the  first  section!" 
"Ijong,  long  years  I  puzzled  over  things  in 
the  precious  Book  that  now  I  understand. 
What   marvelous  light  I  ^am   receiving." 


•"••"•Mail  the  Coupon  Today— •• 
THE  MOODY  BIBLE  INSTITUTE, 

I    Oept.  507,  153   Institute  Place,  Chicago.lll. 

Send  me  your  Prospectus  giving  complete 
Information  regarding  your  eight  courses 
in    Correspondence    Bible    Study. 


Name  • 


Address. 


Eight  Courses  by  Mail 

Course.     Practical  Christian  Work      Bible  Doctrine 
Christian  Evidences         Bible  Chapter  Summary 

Time  is  Passing — Enroll  Now! 

You  will  be  a  personal  puipil — ti<me.  Dlace  and 
amount  of  study,  under  your  own  control.  The 
price  is  low — these  courses  are  not  sold  for  profit. 
Eiight  .separajte  and  diistinct  courses  to  choose  from. 
Write    for    our    Proapectus.     Send  coupon  to-day. 

MOODY    BIBLE    INSTITUTE 

Dept.  507,  153  Institulo  IMaoe,  CHICAGO.  Illinois 
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Wm.  J. 
Brandt's 


EAU  de  HENNA 

WORKS  LIKE  A  CHARM 


Unequalled  for  restoring  natural  color 

to    faded    or    grey    hair.      Splendid    for 

touching  up.     Blends  beautifully  where 

Henna  has  been  used.    No,t  affected  by 

permanent  waving,  shampooing  or  salt 

water    bathing.     Guaranteed    absolutely 

harmless.    Colors:   Black,  Dark  Brown, 

Light  Brown,  Medium  Brown,  Auburn, 

Blond. 

At  your  dealer    ^OSQ 
or  by  mail 


HAIR  SPECIALTY  CO. 


Dept   X 


24  East  21st  Street,  New  York 
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Set  !n 
Solid  Gold. 


Set  in 
Solid  Gold. 


Send  Your  Name  and  We'll 
Send  You  a  Lachnite 

DON'T  send  a  penny.  Just  send  your 
name  and  say:  "Send  me  a  Lach- 
nite mounted  in  a  solid  erold  ring'  on 
10  days'  free  trial."  We  will  send  it 
prepaid  riKlit  to  your  home.  When  it 
comes  merely  deposit  S4.7  5  with  the 
postman  and  then  wear  the  rrns  for  10 
full  days.  If  you  or  if  any  of  your 
friends  can  tell  it  from  a  diamond,  send 
it  back.  But  if  you  decide  to  buv  it — 
send  us  $2.50  a  month  until  $18.75 
has  been  paid. 


Write  Today 


Send  your  name  now.  Tel'I  us  whioh 
of  the  solid  gold  rings  illustrated  above 
you  wish  (ladies'  or  men's).  Be  sure 
to  send  your  finsrer  size. 

Harold   Lachman   Co.j 

12    N.    ilichigan    Av..     Dept.    3302,    ChicagOw 


WpNDER 

Washing  Wafers 

Makes  clothes  white  as  snow  without 

rubbing. 

A    germicide    bleach. 

Removes  dirt  without  rubbing. 

Package  Containing  Enough  Wonder 

Washing  Wafers  to  Do  16  Washings. 

25  cents  postpaid 

IRON   RUST,   INK  and 
FRUIT    STAIN   REMOVER 

Removes  Iron  Rust,  Ink  and  Stains 
of  all  nature  from  Clothing,  Dra- 
peries, Marhle,  etc.,  harmlessly,  eas- 
ily ahd  quickly. 

Large  tube  25  cents  postpaid 

ELITE  PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 

316A  Patchen  Avenue 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Agents  Wanted. 
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% «  ^AQnakcrtoffA 

'X\  ■      \ 

^nnsburgj,     Perkasikj  1 

Boyeilown  /"iSellersvlIlel  ^ 

]  Soudertony-  i,Doyle,town 

eOTTSTOWN  ^b^-"'^  I  \ 

'^"■"-^'"'"^'''SlV^x  Newtown 

NORRISTOWN   V     "■ 
^ONSHOHOCKE' 


.BRISTOL 


ILADELPHIA 

CAMDEN 


Showing  Partial  Section  of  Pennsylvania 
Map. 

BLUM'S 

Commercial  Travelers' 
Maps,  Atlas  &  Wall  Maps 

give  you  all  definite  information  regard- 
ing  a    business    trip:— 


iMain  IR.1R.  lines  shown  heavy,  vis. 
Branch  R.  R.  lines  are  light,  vis- 
Interurban   Trolleys   are  dotted-- 


Location    of   business    towns,    vis: 
(notice  difference  in  style  of  type) 


PHILADELPHIA, 
POTTSTOWN 

Quakertown 


over     as.ono 

over        5,000 
over        1,000 

Distances  from  town  to  town. 
Populatio7i  and  classification  of  towns  ; 
commercial  hotels,  includimg  (plans  and 
prices  thereof.  IMany  other  features  are 
given  which  are  of  Interest  to  sales- 
managers    and    traveling    men. 

We  omit  all  eye-confusing  details  in 
which  you  are  not  interested,  and  the 
map  is  in  bl%ck  and  white  only. 

Pocket  form  (Individual  States)    $    .25 
Atlas  form  (United  States). ....  .20.00 

Atlas   form    (lacquered) 40.40 

Pocket  form  (United  States) 2.50  up 

Desk  form  (United  States)....  5.00  up 
Wall    form    (United    States). ..  .50.00  up 

Send  for  Catalog  B. 

BLUM  MAP  CO. 


5  West  29th  St.,  New  York  City 


3|SJSJS/Sii3J5iSJSISM2J3/2i5M5ii5M3M2^^ 

J/^A  L/\J  I  11  i\Iy\    is  a  hair  tonic  that  will 
Jl  Sk    save  your  hair.    It  will  positively  eradicate  dan- 
druff and  itching  scalp.     It    is   highly   recom- 
mended for  falling  and  faded  hair  and  is  a  delightful 

hair  dressing.  It  is  free  from 
grease  and  animal  fat.  Its 
use  makes  and  keeps  the  hair 
attractive  and  develops  thick, 
strong  and  lustrous  hair.  It 
is  indispensable  for  the  com- 
fort and  health  of  your  scalj); 
entirely  removing  every  par- 
ticle of  dandruff,  all  excess  of 
oil  or  dirt. 

This  Hair  Tonic  is  exten- 
sively used  in  European  coun- 
tries. 

To  obtain  results  ail  you 
need  do  is  simply  rub  it  in  the 
scalp  once  a  day  until  yoiu' 
head  is  free  from  dandruff, 
then  use  tw^o  or  three  times  a 
week. 

The    price    is    two    dollars 
($2.00)  a  bottle. 
A  better  investment  for  your  hair  cannot  be  made! 

Send  $2.00  (parcel  post  prepaid)  to 

ARTHUR    DAVIS    CO. 

Manufacturing  Chemists 

111  Nassau  street  NEW  YORK 
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1   «n^>*^*'^°  EFFECTSVE    HtCHimm^ 
anfiORUFp    AND.    ITCHINO  S064F 

'  z'^^^oua    MAia,    IT  IS  A  OEWOiW 

i    'SSASS    ANO    AMIMAL     CAT,         <■  .  ,     , 
^,'"  '*'^""  O^iCe    A    OAV    UXTll.    ««*»* 

t*^!-'^*'  °**<0«UFr  THEN   OSS  r»««  <* 
-Ill  N«SS«W  STKCET 


B«ae(B 


ACCESSORIES 

Representing 

Economy,  Safety  and  Comfort 


with  KOR-Km 
PUNCTURE-CURE 

(America's  Stijid«rd  Tiro  Tr«Atm«ttO 

Too  can  test  our  clalma  very  qulcklr, 
Tou'U'taiow  abtoluM]/  that  you  can 
■tart  oa  a  Jong  rids  /ne  jr«m  pvn> 
tuft  worry, 

ruTihor  Korlter  U  a  prttenatM  0/ 
rubber  *nd  xrlll  gira  your  tubes 
tArte/ota  Ufa.  Wa  hare  anQlyiical 
CbemiEt'E  reports  to  tbis  «ffect  and 
cur  own  •even  7u.rs'  te«ta  benldei. 
loner  1ube&  loatajted  nlth  Korker 
four  years  ego  are  atlll  la  nsa. 
J/tfre  tet::  be  no  itow  t«Ui4  and  teonl 
cAanc«o/C>[Duiou(i. 


Jast  one  easy 

moHon  ocrotf 
andtke 


KLEARSIGHT 

Windihield  Cleaner 


gives  yeru  a  clean,  dry  glass.  Clings  firmly  io 
the  shield.  Ready  (or  inataot  use  from  either 
Bide  of  shield, 

Cv  owners  are  «i«maiiilin;*Klear-Sight  be> 
caiue  it  ■•  bis  value.  Works  simply  ond  effic- 
iently.   Can  be  slipped  on  or  oil  any  windshield 

^'  U  your  dealer   or   garage   cannot   supply  you,  tend  us  $2.00  [Che 


Installing  Kor-Ker  Puncture  Cura 

You  can  do  this 


t^rlrft  a  nail  Into  roar  ttre,   Palt  ic 
cut  aod  TrHh  one  revolutloa  of  7our 

wheel  ihtftineturt  >wiil  b$ 

ftnuafnily  italtd, 

Tonr  Ures  will  sIwbt* 

tie  at  proper  Inflation— 

#f  hal/foft  tint  that  gratlk 

#r  trtak  do/wn  quuilf. 

Ko  matter  how  akepttcal  you  cast 

^ubt  after  such  a  (eat*  caa  your 


//  you  Kowf'OriV  d(JT<«iltv 
SLEARSlOftr,  wiicv  va 


petUnp 
airect. 


Kof-Ker  Puncture  Test 

„  ^,„.  „     „  .       cU,  M.  O.  OP 

Currency}  and  well  mail  the    KLEAR-SICHT  postpaid.    [Canadiaa  Price,  $2.50] 

Alcemo  Timer  Wiring  System 

No  More — 

oa  Soaked  "Leaky"  Wires 

AJcemo  Timer  Wiring  System  positively  saves  tlie  usual  40%   sparK  wast©  and 
delivers  to  the  motor  an  intense,  hot  sparls  Just  where   it  Is  intended. 

Alcemo  Timer  Wiring  System  is  a  direct  overhead  connection  between  tha  coil  bos  and  the  com- 
mutator  and  shortens  considerably  tha  old  method  of  wiring. ' 

The  hot,  fat  spark  transmitted  to  the  motor  gives  perfect  combU'Stion,  there  is  no  missing,  no 
carbon  trouble,  therefore  more  miles  per  gallon  of  gas  and  a  saving  in  lubricating  olL  Prevents 
"rippling"  of  commutator. 

Equip  your  Ford  with  this  system  and  make  riding  a  pleasure.  A  pair  of  pliers  and  a  wrench 
is  aU  you  need.  \ 

Sold  by  all  first  class  dealers  and  garages  throughout  the  country    for  $2.50.  -  ; 


THE  ALCEMO  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

43  Bridge  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


J 
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BE  MORE  POPULAR !     MAKE  MONEY ! 

LEARN  MUSIC  AT  HOME 

"IX^HT  envy  jour  friends  tlieir  knowledge  of  how  to 
Vt  play  the  piano,  organ,  violin,  cornet,  or  auy  other 
musical  instilment  y  Bo  taltnlL^rt  yourself.  Make  friends. 
Alalco  moniy.  Teach  your  children.  You  yourself  cau 
master  any  musical  art  right  In  your  own  home  with 
the    greatret    ease. 

VVf  have  taught  tUousauda  how  to  play  thiir  favorite 
musical  Instruments  easily,  auicWy  and  thorouglilj'  with- 
out a  teacher  just  by  following  our  New  Impjoved  Home 
Study    Method. 

We  do  away  \vith  the  private  teacher.  We  banish  dry. 
lircsoine  exercises.  We  teach  you  by  note.  No  numbers 
no  tricks;  a  soiuid  musical  education.  We  make  It  as 
fascinating  for  you  to  learn  as  it  will  be  faseiuatiuu 
for  jou  to  show  your  friends  what  a  good  musician  you 
are.  Our  puiiils  are  in  demand  as  entertainers,  and 
some  of  them  have  written  to  us  that  they  are  makioK 
money  through  tlu'  musical  talents  they  have  developed 
by   our   Ilouie   Training   .Method. 

Our  free  book  tells  yoii  all  about  it.  Read  the  letters  in  it  and  you  will  see  that  what 
othea-s  have  done  easily,  you  can  aiso  do  easily.  More  than  1!J0,IM)0  -Aim.  wouuii  jukI 
children  have  learned  by  our  .system.  Best  Of  all— We  give  you  all  lessons  free,  ^\llle  at 
once   for   particulars.  

MUSIC  LESSONS  FREE— ACT  NOW! 


FREE  LESSONS  IN  | 

Piauo 

Piccolo 

Organ 

Ukrfele 

Violui 

Sisht 

Cornet 

Siuffiiiff 

Guitar 

.SaTwopbono 

Baiija 

Viola 

Harp 

Tenor  Banjo 

Mflflidolin 

Hawaiian 

•Cello 

•St pel  Guitar 

Troinboue 

Hai'iiionj 

Clarinet 

and 

Flute 

Composition 

Just  mail  the  coupon,  Because  we  need  one 
pupil  in  each  locality  at  once  to  help  us  ad- 
vertise our  marvelously  easy  system  of  teaching- 
music,  we  offer  for  a  limited  time  oui-  lessons 
withcnit  cost,  and  charge  you  only  tor  postage 
and  sheet  music,  averaging  only  a  small  sum 
weeldv.  A  musical  education  in  any  instnnnent 
for  the  price  of  a  movie  ticket  each  week!  Be- 
ginners  or   advanced   pupils. 

This  offer  Is  too  important  to  hesitate  over. 
Get  the  proofs,  facts,  letters  from  our  pupils. 
Get  our  fascuiating  new  book  iust  issued,  togetlur 
with  our  astounding  offer.  All  of  these  come  to 
you  FREE,  .lust  drop  ua  a  postal  or  mail  the 
coupon  to-day. 
Instruments  supplied  when  needed,  eash  or  credit 

U.  S.  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

1131    Brunswick    Bldg.,    New    York 
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V.  S.   SCHOOT.  OF   UCSIC 
1131  Bmnswick  BWg.,  New  York 

Gentlemen: — Please     send     me  ^our 

free     book.      "Miisio     Lessons     in  Y'.ur 

Own    Home,"    and    particnl-.a-s    '^f  > em- 
offer. 


Name.  . 


Address 


(Pli'as<'    I'liMt    X.MM1-.) 


City 


f?tate 


For  the  First  Time  in  History  It  Is 
Now  Possible  to  Duplicate  a  SULPHUR 
SPRING   in    Your    Own    Bathtub    for 


Rheumatism 


Hardly  a  person  in 
the  civilized  world  but 
knows  some  one  who 
has  gone  to  the 
famous  European  re- 
sort in  Bath,  lEng- 
land;  the  Spa,  Bel- 
gium;   Aix    les    Bains, 

g?U^.  '^r^:^:'^ot  Spri-ngs.  Virginia;  \ 
White    Sulphur    Springs,    West    Virginia,  < 

Mt.  Clemens.   Michigan almost  crippled,  s 

to  come  back  with  a  new  lease  oil  lue.        | 

People  from  all  parts  of  the  world  f 
lourney  to  these  miracle-working  springs,  f 
Many  tr&.vel  thousands  of  miles  to  get  | 
the  benefit  of  these  wonderful  waters.  ; 
And  they  come  back  'home  cleansed  of 
their  infirmities  and  filled  with  fresh  ; 
vigor  and  sound  health.  These  are  ; 
facts  that  have  been  proven  millions  of  i 
times.  1 

It  is  by  use  of  this  wonderful  natural 
remedy  that  chronic  rheumatism,  neu- 
ritis, sciatica  and  lumlbago  are  over- 
come. 

Skin  eruptions  of  the  most  aggravated 
type — that  resist  practically  every  other 
form  of  treatment — ^are  relieved.  Acne.  \ 
pimples  and  skin  blemishes  of  all  kinds  f 
disappear,  sometimes  in  a  very  feiw  days 
after  commencing  the  treatment.  This 
is    common    knowledge. 

What  is  not  generally  (known,  how- 
ever, is  that,  through  a  marvelous  med- 
ical   discovery, 

The  Same  Results  Can  Now  B«  Se- 
cured  in  Your   Own   Home, 

without     any     expense     for 
hotel     accom'modations     and 
out    any    loss    of    time    from 
iness    or   ihouseihold    duties. 


Natvtre's  Secret  Has  Fi 
nally  Been 

Wrested 
From  Her. 

Scientists  have 


at  last  found  tihe 
way  of  dlsso-lving  sul- 
phur and  holding  it 
in  permanent  solu- 
tion. They  (have  dis- 
covered a  process 
whereby  all  the  rem- 
edial virtues  of  the 
famous  Sulphu>r  Springs 
can  be  bottled  up  and  made  available 
anywhere.  To  this  discovery  they  have 
given  the  name  of  SULJTLXJID, 

The  Proof  of  Genuineness. 

StTLFLUID  is  the  only  preparation  In  the 
world  that  contains  more  than  20  per  cent,  of 
Sulphur,  soluble  in  water,  as  is  proved  by  the 
statement  of  Henry  J.  Masson,  A.M.,  M.Sc,  of 
the  Department  of  Chemical  Engineering,  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York  City.  Standard  samples 
submitted  to  Dr.  Masson,  after  complete  analysis, 
were  reported  by  him  as  follows: 

"The  sample  of  'SULFLUID'  submitted  to  me 
for  examination,  contains  21.1  per  cent,  of  total 
sulphur,    carried    in    a   harmless   solution. 

(Signed)      H,   J.   Masson." 

Try   It   at  Our   Expense. 

i  We  insist  that  you  send  us  no  money.  We 
I  have  proved  what  the  SULFLUID  baths  will  do 
I  in  hundreds  of  cases — we  Icnow  what  they  will  do 
I  for  you.  Therefore,  we  will  send  you  enough  SUL- 
i  FLUID  for  a  course  of  twenty-one  baths— the 
I  course  prescribed  at  the  best  lmo\vTi  Springs,  and 
I  let  you  take  a  week's  treatment  of  these  baths 
I  at  our  expense. 

%  If  you  have  not  been  relieved,  if  you  have  not 
I  been  convinced,  return  the  remainder  of  the 
I  treatment  at  our  expense  and 

rou  will  owe  us  nothing.     If 
you   are  benefited,  as  w*  know 
you    will    be,    else    we    could 
not     make     this     offer — you 
may  then  pay  for  the  entire 
treatment,  the  price  of  which 
is     only     $12— no     r.cid 
than  the  cost  of  a  single 
\     day's    treatment    at    the 
\      Sulphur  Springs.    Send 
\     us  the  coupon  NOW. 
r    United  Liquid  Sulphur 
Co..     Inc., 

Dept.      26, 
103  E.   125th 
St.,    N.  Y.C. 


UNITED  LIQUID  SULPHUR  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  26, 103  East  125th St.,  New  York  City 

USE  THIS  FREE  TRIAL  COUPON 

I    accept   your    offer   and   will    try    three    Sulfluid 
baths    sent    express    prepaid,    without   obligation    on 
Name my  part.     If  I  find   that  the  baths   are   not  bene- 
ficial I  will  return  the  balance  of  the  treatment  at 
your   expense   and  I   will   owe  you  nothing.     If   the 

Addi'ess ; week's  treatment  has   relieved   me   and   I   decide   to 

•     ■            -•      continue   with   the   treatment,    I   will    send  you   $12 
within  a  week  after  receiving  Sulfluid,  for  the  entire 
City ► Statei treatment  of  21   baths, 
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Here  Is  a  Simple,  Easy  Way 
to  Draw  a  ComSc  Face 


Make  a  suuaro  with  peucil,  theu  add  to  it  with 
pencil  lis  shown  in  the  .sinall  tquarea  above.  Erase  all 
pencil  guldo  lines  after  the  drawing  Is  onmpleted. 
We  will  not'  give  you  any  ••grand  prize," 
If  you  draw  this  'picture.  Nor  wiOl  -we 
daiim  tio  make  you  ".rich  in  a  woek."  But 
if  yoTi  are  anxious  to  develoip-  your  talent 
witli  a  .successful 
cartoonij.t,  so  you 
can  make  money, 
send  a  copy  ot'  this 
(Picture  .\vi(:h  six 
cents  in  utampg  for 
portfolio  of  car  • 
toons  and  sample 
lesson  plate,  and 
let  uis  explain  more 
in  detail.  Some  of 
the  most  snocessful 
cartoonists  are  for- 
mer Htudents  of  this 
Bchooil.  It  is  not  liard  to  leiarn  to  draw- 
orlstitals  when  you  are  shown,  how  in  a 
m^ctlcal   Tvay, 

THE  W.  L.  EVANS 
SCHOOL OF CARTOONING 

I        "The  School  That  Has  the  Reputation" 
\  851  Leader  Bldg.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


made  to  your  measure,  payable 
after  received,  with  tlie  clear 
luidt  rstandhife  tliat  if  the  fit  is 
nor,  perfect  or  if  you  are  not 
.satisfied  in  every  way,  if  you  arc 
not  convinced  you  have  received 
a  fine,  liigli  grade,  .stylish,  per- 
fect-fitting taHored  suit  made 
to  your  measures  and  have  saved 
$15.00  to  S20.00,  you  are  not 
under  tho  sl^shtcst  oblisiation  to 
keep  it. 

Don't  he.sitate  or  feel  timid, 
simply  send  the  suit  bacl;.  no 
cost  to  you.  You  are  not  out  one 
penny.  Any  money  you  may  liave 
paid    us    is    refunded    at    once. 

Samples  Free.  Any  man,  young 
or  old,  interested  in  savinc 
money,  who  wants  to  dress  well 
and  not  feel  extravagant  is  in- 
ritcd  to  write  us  for  our  free 
book  of  samples  and  fashions  e.x- 

plainins  everything.     Please  write 

~"  letter  or  postal  to-day,  just  say 
"Send  me  you  sainples"  and  get  ctu"  whole 
proposition  liy  return  mall.  Try  it — costs  you 
nolhinK — just  a  postal,  get  the  free  samples  and 
piices  anyway.  You  will  learn  .something  im.- 
portaut   about  dressing   well   and  saving  money. 

PARK  TAILORING  COMPANY 
Dcpt.  175  Chicago,  111. 


CATARRH . 
COLOSANO  '. 
HAY  F.EVEn  .•; 

"  VV.C  .fl,  LAti'b^i ;  U'6-"- 


CATARRH 
&  COLDS 

TREATMENT  AND 
PREVENTION 

The  methods  Dr.  Latson  sives  are 
fho'se  that  any  ono  can  carry  out,  they 
are  safe  and  Bure,  aa  he  goes  di<i"eet  to 
build  UD  thei  eeneral  -system  .as  well  as 
treatiner  the  tsymptoni.  A  cold,  or  more 
correctly  speaki'ne,  a  ohill,  reauirea 
iiniuedinite  action,  patent  medicines 
and;  drugs  do  no  eood.  lit  is  common 
sense  and  rational  nieihods  that  are 
necessary,  .iust  tho  kind  of  treatment 
he  ttHils  you  ahoiit.  .and  hotw  to  carry 
it  out. 

Nasal  Caitarrh  is  inflaimmaitory  con- 
gestion of  the  mucous  llninff  of  tlie 
nose  and  throat,  witii  disagreeable  dis- 
charge. The  evil  of  a.  "negleated  cold" 
has  many  svimptoms.  cold  hands  and 
feet,  low  spirits,  stuffed  nose.  raw.  sore 
th.roait,  .headache,  pains  all  over  the 
body,    etc. 

Catarrh  sometimes  originates  from  disordered 
stomach  and  confined  bowels;  when  this  is  the 
case  the  cause  must  be  rectified  In  tho  lln6s 
laid  down   In  this  book. 

Price  75  Cents  P06t-Paicl 

HEALTH     CULTURE    CO. 

1135    Broadway,    New   York 
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bu  can 


The  Ukulele  is  the  one 
musical  instrument  that 
you  can  easily  play 
within     a    few     weeks! 


With  the  aid  of  the  Ukulele  you  can 
play  yourself  right  into  popularity 

Playing  the  Ukulele  is  the  most  delightful  of  all  accom- 
plishments for  a  man  or  a  woman  and  the  easiest  to  ac- 
quire. 

A  new  and  brilliant  method  o,f  Ukulele  playing  especially 
devised  for  home  instru'ctio'.i  by  the  world's  foremost 
Ukulele  player  and  comjjoser, 

Harry  J.  Clarke,  makes  the 
Ukulele  as  simple  as  A  B  C! 

You;  get  all  the  popular  musical  selections  for  the 
Ukulele  free  and   fully  explained  with  your  instruction. 

And  remember,  while  the  supply 
lasts,  we  send  your  Ukulele  free 


-o- 


Respond  at  Once 

Hawaiian  Institute  of 


1400  BROADWAY,  DEPT.  2700 
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NEW  YORK  CITY 


MAKE  YOUR  MONEY  MAKE 
MONEY  FOR  YOU! 

Money  can  be  earned  by  hard  work.  It  can 
be  saved  by  careful  frugality.  But  it  can 
be  multiplied  only  by  investment.  To-day 
this  country's  finest  bonds  and  stocks  can 
be  had  at  prices  that  yield  from  7  per  cent,  to 
10  per  cent. J  and  in  exceptional  instances 
even  more. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  BUY. 
PRICES  ARE  LOW! 

Man  delays.  Opportunity  never  does.  In 
the  months  to  come,  wlien  these  gilt-edged 
investment  stocks  are  selling  10,  20  and  30 
per  cent,  above  their  present  low  levels,  will 
you  be  among  those  who  have  profited?  Or 
will  you  be  saying,  "If  I  only  had  not  de- 
laj'ed"?  A  very  small  initial  investment  can 
yield  splendid  profits,  particularly  when  you 
can 


PAY  IN  A  YEAR 


Write  for  details  of  this  money-saving, 
monej'^-multiplying  plan.  You  receive  all 
dividends  from  the  first  day  and  in  a  year 
you  own  the  stock  outright.  But— don't  let 
these  low  prices  slip  away  from  you.  Write 
us  to-dav.      Ask  for  W,   A.    138. 


P.  G.  STAMM  &  CO. 

Investment   Securities 

27  William  St  New  York 

Telephone  Broad   1352-3-4-5-6 
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The  Income  Yield 


=^ 


ALL  conservative  investors  in  tlie  stock  market 
are  interested  in  the  income  yield  they  may  ex- 
pect from  purchases  of  dividend-paving  securities. 
"HOW  TO  FIGURE  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  RE- 
TURN ON  A  DIVIDEND-PAYING  SECURITY" 
is  the  title  of  an  interesting'  booklet,  outlining  a  sim- 
ple method  of  establisliing  in  advance  of  purchase 
the  percentage  of  income  yield  on  the  amount  of 
money  involved.  Tliis  booklet  also  contains  a  six 
per  cent,  interest  table — -a  table  showing  actual  rate 
of  income  on  dividend-paying  securities  and  bonds  at 
various  prices — rules  for  computing  interest — and  a 
table  of  equivalents  of  trading  fractions. 


Collateral  Security 

"T^  HERE  is  no  factor  in  market  transactions  of 
''■  greater  importance  to  the  investor  than  a  thor- 
ough working  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  collateral 
security.  This  subject  is  carefully  explained  so  that 
even  the  least  experienced  may  understand,  in  tlie 
booklet  entitled,  "HOW  TO  FIGURE  THE  COLLAT- 
ERAL VALUE  OF  SECURITIES." 


How  To  Figure 

TheColIaterMVdlus 

of  Securjfies 


~=5)A<S 


HUGHES  V  DIER' 


How  To  Estimate 

Hie  Pn-  Share  Vdlue  of 

AMinin^  Security 


How  to  Estimate  the  Per  Share 
Value  of  a  Mining  Security 

is  the  title  of  another  constructive  booklet  containing 
a  simple  formula  for  the  investor  who  wishes  ro  know 
for  himself,  without  asking  any  one's  advice  or  judg- 
ment, approximately  how  great  a  value  in  dollars  Is 
behind  each  share  of  his  investment  or  pi'ospective 
purchase  in  the  stock  of  a  mining  company. 

'T'HIESE     three     'booklets     contain     much     of     interest     and 
■^  vaJlue     to    those    interested    in    the    stock    marlcet     and    we 
shall   he   pleased    to   sond  any  one   or  all   of   them   on   request 
for  booklets  A  W-121. 


^^: 


Hughes&Dier 

Stocks— Bonds — Grain 

Members 

Phila/delphla,   Stock  Exchange 

Pittsburgh    Stock   Exchange 

Ctiicago   Board    of  Trade 
New  York  Produce  Exchange 

42  New  Street 
New  York 

Telephone  Broad  5140 


(    )HowtoFioure  ()  How  to  Figure      ()   How  to  Estimate  the 

(    )  Percentage  of  Return  (    )C&nateral  Value  (    )Per  Share  Value 

HUGHES   &   DIER, 

42   New   Street,    New  York: 

Send  me,   without  obligation  on  my  part,   copy  of  booklets 
1  checked  abovf. 


Name 

A.ddress - 

City State (A  "W-121) 
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^  VVm.   J.  Brandt's 

CREME  LA  FONTAINE 

Tissue  Builder 

A  woiulerful,  iihported  massage  cream.  Sinks  into  the  skin  like 
water  into  parched  soil.  Feeds  the  tissues.  Unsurpassed  for  keeping  the 
skin  in  perfect  condition.  Also  good  for  chapped  hands,  or  face,  skin 
blemishes  or  abrasions.  Delicately  perfumed.    Will  not  turn  rancid. 

Two  ounce  jar,  posti^aid,  $l'.10. 

HAIR  SPECIALTY  CO., 

Department  X.  24  East  21st  Street,  New  York. 


Deafness  Is  Misery 

I  knoTV  because  I  was  Deaf  and  had  Head  Noises  -for  over  30  years 
(My  invisible  Antl-seotlc  iiJar  Drum  restored  my  hearing  and  stonuod 
Head  N'oises.  and  will  do  it  for  you.  They  are  Tiny  IMoiTaniiones. 
Cannot  be  seen  when  worn.  Bfifectivo  when  Deafness  Is  caused  biy 
Catarrti  or  by  Perforated,  Partially  or  "Wholly  Dosfcroyed  Natural 
Dnims.  Easy  to  put  in,  easy  to  take  out.  Aro  "Unseen  Comforts." 
Irtexpensive,  Write  .for  Booklet  and  luy  sworn  statement  of  how  T 
recovej'cd    my   hearing, 

A.  0.  LEONARD 
Suite  8.  70  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  City 
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ew  cents  a  day 


DIAMOND  bargains— 128  pages  of 
them!  Your  name  and  address — 
to-day — brings  you  ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE  our  new  boolc 
illustra'ting  the  greatest  assortment 
of  diamonds  ever  offered. 
No  red  tape — no  obli-^ation  on  your 
part  — no  annoyance.  Millions  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  exquisite  jewelry  is 
yours  to  choose  from.  All  shipped  up- 
on your  simple  request,  without  a 
penny  down.  And,  if  you  wish,  you 
may  pay  for  it  in  amounts  so  small  you 
would  not  think  of  banking^them. 


No  Money  Down 

You  simply  reauost  that  we  send  you  the  diamond 
that  you  choose — without  a  penny  down.  Then 
you  examine  it  on  arrival.  And  if  it  is  not  the 
greatest  bargain  that  you  have  ever  seen,  send  it 
backl  Otherwise  it  Is  yours— for  only  a  few  cents 
a  day. 

8%  Yearly  Dividends 

And,  ia  addition,  you  are  absolutely  guaranteed 
an  S%  yearly  increase  on  every  diamond.  Also 
a  5%  bonus  may  be  earned.  The  book  tells  all 
about   it. 


Send  Coupon  Now 


J.  M.  LYON  &  CO., 


for  128-Page  Book 

Send  your  name  and  address  to-day. 
You   will   be  under   no   obligation 
and  you  will  receive  in  the  next 
mail  the  greatest  diamond  book 
ever     published.       Send     your 
name   and   address    NOW. 

J.  M.  LYON  &  CO.         ^  ^^"^^ 

I    Maiden    Lane,      Dept.   220- K. 
New   York   City 


Dept    220-K,  1  Maiden  Lane. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  128-page  book  of 

bargains  in  diamonds  and  jewelry  and  tell 

me  how  I  can  pay  for  my  choice  of  millions 

of  dollars'  worth  of  gems  at  the  rate  of  a  few 

cents  a  day. 


Address 


Achromatic    Telescope 

Made  Upon  New   "^cientific  Principles. 

Positivelj'  such  a  good  Telescope  was  never  sold  for 
this  price  before.     Eastern  Telescopes  are  made 
by  one   of   the  largest   manufacturers   of  tele 
scopes  in  America;  we  control   entire  pro- 


duction;   measure    closed    8    inches    and 
open  over  "ly^   feet,  in  four  sections 
They  are   nicely  brass  bound  witli 
scientifically  ground  lenses 

Guaranteed 
by  the  maker. 


To  dealers, 
6  for  $5. 


Every 
sojourner 
^p.t-      in   the  coun- 
■^•^     trj-  or  at  the  sea- 
side   resorts    should 
certainly  secure  one  of 
the    instruments,    and    no 
farmer    should    be     without 
one.     The  scenery  just  now   is 
beautiful.  A  Telescope  will  aid  you 
in  taking  views.    Objects  are  brought 
to  view  with  astonisliing  clearness.     Sent 
by    Insured    Mail,    safely    packed,    prepaid, 
for  onh''  99  cents.      10c  extra  postage. 
Our  new  Catalog-ue  of  Watches,  etc.,  sent  wit'i  each 
order.     We  warrant  each  telescope  just  as  represented 
or  money  refunded.     Send  99  cents  today. 


EASTERN   NOVELTY   CO. 


Dept.  D.  B. 


172  E.  93d  Street,  New  York. 


The  Old  and  Reliable 

,-_-^    Dr.  IsttAC  Thompson  s_ 

^EYE  WATER 

strengthens  weaK,  intl.imrd  eyos,  and 
is  ail  ideal  eye  wash.  Good  ytiice 
1795.  Keep  your  eyes  well  and  tliey 
will  help  keep  you. 
oe*x  At  All  Druggists  or  sent  by 
vjOO    Mail  Upon   Receipt  of  Price 

Write  for  our  Booklet,    it  i$  FREE 

John  L  Thompson  Sons  &  Co. 

k^     157    RIVER   ST.,    TROY,    N.   Y. 


You  fSeecl 


^  In  Yoiir  Business         i 


Transfer,  Name  Plates, 
Trade  Marks,  Ornaments, 
etc.  printed  by  "Globe" 
Process  can  be  quickly  and 
permanently  applied  ou 
Machinery,  Automobiles, 
Wagons,  Sporting  Goods, 
Furniture,  Musical  Instru- 
ments, etc.  Send  copy  for 
auofations.  Prompt  deliver- 
ies. GLOBE  DECALCOMANIE  CO.,  Factory, 
IIS  First  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.  Pacific  Coast 
Office,  17S5  Green   St.,   Sau  Francisco. 


CalculfttJAg  Machine  Company 
New  York 

*  Small  Too!  Dept.  ^ 
HARTFORD,  CONN, 

USA, 


Dollars 

in 

HARES! 

You  can  very  easily  turn  yoiu- 
baclc  yard,  bain  or  auio  into 
dollars.  Many  are  doing  It, 
and  making  nice  profits  each 
imnth. 

WE  PAY 

$7,00  to  $18.50 

AND  UP 

a  pair  and  cxpresa  charges  for  Coljiiaii  Hares 
New  Zealand  Reds,  Flemish  Giants,  Black 
.Siberians,  Imported  Spotteti  Gianti  .'ind  Check- 
ered Giants. 

We  protect  you  with  a  contract,  and  buy  all 
you   can   raise. 

You  know  how  exceptionally  fast  Hares  mul- 
tiply. TUey  breed  aU  tlie  year  rotiad,  pro- 
ducing 6  to  12  in  a  litter,  and  hava  as  many 
as  C  litters  m  a  year.  And  we  furnish  ymi 
with  only  the  highest  grade'  I)reedin5  stock. 

BIG  PROFITS 

Don't  fall  to  wiite  us  to-day,  riglit  now,  t'oi 
mterestiiig  FREE  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
complete  instructions  with  copy  of  contract. 

Just  drop  us  a  postal  for  this  free  literature. 
Don't   delay. 

STANDARD  FOOD  AND  FUR  ASSN 
403G  Broadway  New  York 


Don't  miss  this  remarkable  shoe  offer!  Look  at 
these  two  overwhelming-  values — a  itruly  sensational 
opportunity  to  save  big  money  on  a  wonderful  pair  of 
T/ork  or  dress  slices.  Do  not  send  a  penny — we  deliver 
either  pair,  or  both,  to  your  door  without  one  cent  in 
advance.  Pay  postman  when  shoes  arrive.  Then,  after 
you  have  examined  the  shoes  and  tried  them  on,  if  you 
are  not  absolutely  satisfied,  return  them  and  get  your 
money  back  quick  in  full.  Our  guarantee  absolutely 
protects  you.     Send  coupon  now. 

Soft  Toe  Work  Shoes 

Munson  C  -^fort  Last   ''*^o°e"^work''shoI°''^ 

Comfortable   as   a  house   slipper,    yet   strong   and  sturdy 
— they     wear    like     Iron.       Built     throughout     of     toushest 
soft,     pliable     brown     leather — resists     acids 

mlll<,    manure,    etc.      Heavy    soles,    firnily 

sewed    and    nailed.      Soft    toe.      Blucher 

style.       Bellows    tongue    keops    out     dirt. 

Strongest    stitching    throuehout.      Genuine 

Munson    Comfort    Last — you'll     say    they 

are   the   most   comfortable   shoes   you   ever 

wore.     Send   no   money — just    the   coupon. 

Pay   special   price,    $3.75,    and  postage   on 

anital.      If    you    din't    think    them    the 

easiest,    most    comfortable,    best    wearing 

work    shoes    you    ever    saw,    return    them 

and  jour  money  will   be  refunded  imme- 
diately without  question.     Sizes  6  to   11 — ■ 

wide  widths.     Brown  only.     State  size. 


Now  Only 

$0.75 


Fine  Dress  Shoe 


Cut  to 
$3.75 


Take   advantage   of  this  profit-smashing  price   to   get 
a    pair    of    these    handsome,    serviceable    Warwick    Men's 
Dress  Shoes.     See  for  yourself  if  this  is  not  the  greatest 
value  ever  offered.     These  fine  shoes  are  made  of  spec- 
ially selected  fine  quality  gun  metal  leather  on  the  pop- 
ular  Ritz   last.     Bleucher   style.      Full     chrome    leather 
Goodyear    stitched    soles.      Military    heel.      Full    lined- 
leather  insole.     Strongly  sewed  and   reinforced.     Best 
workmanship.     Wonderfully    comfortable    and    styl- 
ishly  snappy   in   appearance. 

Splendid  for  business  or  social  wear.     The  kind   of  shoe  for 
licli  you  would  expect  to  pay  $7.50  to  $9.00.     Order  a  pair 
at   our  risk.     Don't  send  any  money  now  I    Just  your  name, 
address    and   size    on    coupon   or   postcard.     Pay   $3.75 
and  postage   on  arrival.   Try  them  on. 
If  not  fuUy  convinced  of  the  remark- 
able  value   and  the   excellent   Quality, 
return  the   shoes   to  its,    and  we  will 
refund    yoiu'    money.      Sizes    G    to    11. 
Black   oidy.    State   size    and   width. 

DAVID    STRONG    COMPANY 
Dept.    62-DWS  Chicago,     ill. 

Send   me    at    once   the    shoes   I    havo 

marked   X  below.    I   will   pay   postman 

the   special   price   of   $3.75   and  postage 

on  arrival.   You  guarantee  to  refund  my 

money  in  full  without  question,  if  I  want 

to  return    the   shoes. 

[  ]    Work   Shoes  C  3    Dress  Shoes 


JUST  SEND  COUPON 

Mark  X  in  [  ]  on  coupon  for  either  pair  of  shoes  or  both.  Do 
not  send  any  money,   just  the  coupon  or  letter.     Not  a  cent 
to  pay  until  the  shoes  arrive.     Deposit  the  special  cut  price 
of  shoes   and  postage   with   postman   when   he   delivers   the 
shoes.     We  guarantee  to  refund  every  penny  If  you  are  not 
thoroughly  pleased.  FiU  out  the  coupon  and  mall  it  now.     /  Size 
Address .... 

DAUID  STRONG  COMPANV 

Dept,   62-DWS  CHICAGO,    ILL 


Name. 


Address. 
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Start  Today  and  Provide  for  Your  Future 

A  Regular  Income 

WITHOUT     WORKING    FOR    IT 

YOU  CAN  SAVE 

NO     MATTER     WHAT 
YOUR  INCOME  MAY  BE 

Think    of    Wealth 

AND  THE  ADVANTAGES  IT  OFFERS 

Our  Systematic  Savings  Plan 

Puts  You  on  the  Road  to  Financial  Independence 

High  Yield  Bonds  Safety  of  Principal 

Assured  Income 

Booklet  Sent  Free  Upon  Request  Ask- for  WA-Today 

KARDOS  &  CO. 

MAIN  OFFICE 

32  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Phone  Broad  2490 

BRANCH  OFFICES 
305  So.  La  Salle  St.  1424  Walnut  St.  230  Fifth  Ave. 

Chicago,  III.  Philadelphia  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

506  Fifth  Avenue  198  Montague  St.  2110  Seventh  Ave. 

New  York  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  New  York 

Direct   Private  Wires 

New  York — Philadelphia — Pittsburgh — Chicago 
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"On  Parole"  A  Photoplag  bg  Adolph  Bennauer 

(Accepted  by  one  of  the  Largest  Producers) 

"Bart  TulUien,  a  'Ivo-iun'  man,  i$  on  parole  recover  Ihem.    Bart  refuaea  lo  break  hia  parole  and  it 

from  the   Netc   Mexico  State   Penileniiary.     1/  he  branded  as  a  coward.    Anita  breaks  their  enQagemeM 

notates  his  parole  by  crossing  the  state  line,  he  wilt  and  Bart  leaves  the  ranch  in  disgrace, 

he  sent  back  to  prison  for  twenty  years.     Bart  pre-  "But  in  a  nearby  town  Bart  discovers"^~ 

eerUa  a  stage  hoid-up  by  shooting  the  guns  from  the  This  situation  is  interesting.     It  can  *nd  in 

hands  oj  the  bandits.  many  different  ways.  Yet  do  you  know  that  only 

"Anita  Stillwelt, owner  oj a  ranch, is  a  passenger  two  or  three  of  these  ways  would  be  practicablo 

on  the  stage.    Bart  finds  a  piece  of  one  of  the  pistols,  for  the  screen? 

and  accepts  a  position  on  Anita's  ranch.     Later  he  Adolph  Bennauer,  a  Palmer  student,  ended 

identifies  Jeff  Bradshaw,  .Anita's  fbreman,  by  means  it  the  right  way.    His  Palmer  training  had  taught 

nf  the  piece  of  the  gun.    Bart  carries  his  parole  papers  him  the  technique  of  the  screen. 

in  his  cartridge  belt,  which  Jeff  picks  up  by  mistake.  Adolph  Bennauer  mailed  the  coupon  you  sea 

"Jeff  learns  the  conditions  of  Bart's  parole,  and,  below  before  he  wrote  this  photoplay.     It  brought 

jeatous  of  Bart's  inroads  on  Amta's  affections,  steals  him  a  new  career.     It  may  do  likewise  for  you. 

tallle  Olid  dares  Bart  to  cross  the  Arizona  line  lo  Kill  in  the  coupon  — now! 

This  Young  Man's  Success 

Might  Easily  be  Yours 

TJAVE  you  ever  tried  to  let  your  imagination  Council  consists  of  the  following  noted  motion 

—"  build  a  structure  from  so  simple  a  beginning?  picture  authorities: — 

xkyt  you  ever  thought  of  earning  money  writing  Cecil  B.  de  Mille,  director-general  of  Famous 

Jliotoplays?  Players-Lasky  Corporation;  Thomas  H.  Ince,  head 

Wanted —  •'f  tte  Associated  Producers;  Lois  Weber,  foremost 

_  _^                  t  nnn  NTow  Trlcoe  woman  director;  and  Rob  Wagner,  widely  known 

^r^'^                 O.UUU  «ew  laeas  writer  and  film  expert. 

'T^HE    moving    picture   in-  Frederick  Palmer,  the  man  who  wrote  52 

dustry  is   now   facing   a  produced  scenarios  in  nine  months,  is  Director  of 

-^^    ^             famine  in  ideas  such  as  that  Education. 

above.     Five  thousand  new  The  Palmer  Course  trains  you  thoroughly  in  the 

ones  must   fee   developed  at  technique  of  the  photoplay.   It  is  taught  oycorres- 

once  to  take  care  of  this  year's  pondence,  so  is  available  to  all. 

-i^"^  _/       demand.      Producers  are  ___^__ 

searching  everywhere  for  the  'T'HE  Palmer  service  also   includes  the  largest 

talent  that  can  create  them.  -*■   photoplay  sales  bureau  in  the  world.  To  it  the 

And  now  they  are  turning  to  leading  producers  are  coming  constantly  for  new 

the  theatre-goers,  the  general  material.    And  by  means  of  it,  you,  as  a  Palmer 

public,  for  new  plots — to  peo-  student,  have  a  representative  right  in  the  studios, 

pie  like  Adolph  Bennauer  who  will  try.  to  sell  every  successful  photoplay  you  write.    One 

For  these  men  realize  that  hidden  in  the  minds  student,  a  former  minister,  sold  his  first  play  for 

of  many  who  watch  photoplays,  but  who  have  S3,000.    This  is  one  of  the  most  important  features 

never  even  thought  of  writing  one,  lies  an  ability  of  the  Palmer  Institution. 

to  create  photoplay  plots  which  are  better  than  Free  BookS 

are  being  produced  today.  .  ^^^  ^^^  ,.^^^^.  ^^^^^  .^  ^^^^  ^^  tell  about  the 

PRODUCEES   are    now    paying  from  $250  to  -^  Palmer  Plan,  for  which  we  lack  space  on  this 

'-    S3.000  for  acceptable  photoplays  by  writers  who  P^f-  fo  we  have  put  it  all  into  an  interesting  book, 

have  not  previously  written  anything  for  publica-  Tie  Secret  of  Successful   Photoplay  Wntmg. 

tion.    So  one  need  not  have  "made  a  reputation."  You  simply  mail  the  coupon.     It  brings  you  aJl 

Even  literary  ability  is  not  essential.  ^^^  facts  in  clear-cut  form.    Send  for  them  now. 

The  Palmer  Plan  TiUL  „t 

■RORN  of  this  overwhleming  demand  for  trained  Palmer  Photoplay  Corporation, 

-"  photoplay  writers,  the  Palmer  Photoplay  Cor-  Devarlment  of  Education, 

poration  has  become  recognized  as  the  leading  edu-  769  I.  W.  Hellman  Building, 

cational  institution  for  instruction  in  the  art  of  Los  Angeles,  California. 

photoplay  writing.    It  has  won  this  recognition  by  Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  your  new 

three  important  advantages:     _                   _  book,  "The  Secret  of  Successful  Photoplay  Writ- 

1.  Its  intimate  contact  with  the  majorit.y  of  ing."    Also  "Proof  Positive,"  containing  Success 

producers.    2.  The  simple,  scientific,  yet  thor-  Stories  of  many  Palmer  members,  etc. 

oughly  practical  methods  of  instruction  it  em-  ..j 

ploys.     3.  Its  easy  availability.  IName 

The  closest  contact  with  the  motion  picture  Address 
industry  is  made  possible  by  the  location  of  the 

Palmer  Photoplay  Corporation  at  Los  Angeles —  City State _. 

the  heart  of  filmdom.     Morovefi   ita  Advisory  (All  correspondence  held  strictly  confidential,) 


"Gold  Medal"  Folding  Camp  and  Porch  Furniture 


TrafleMark  Reg.  V.S.  Pat.  Off. 
6^  'CW.'VWS 


'Ckm^iar^  aS\i?vQwc^^^K^^ 


SOLD   THROUGH 
DEALERS. 

Light,  StYOttg, 

Comfortable  and 

Folds  Compactly 


41NXblNX3n2lNL"NG 

Send  for  Cataloff  of  Cots,  Gliiairs.  Stooils.  Tables.  Mosauito 

Bar  Frames  and  Nettlnes.  Batii  Tutis.  Was(h  Statids.  &C. 

GOLD  MEDAL  CAMP  FURNITURE   MFa  CO.,  Dep  .  W.  RACINE,  WISCONSIN 


High- Grade   Instruction  Prepares  You  for 
the  Bar— Est.  1892 

University  -Methods,  Standard  Text  Books,  Approved  by  Bench 
and  Bar.  Graduates  pracitisins  in  every  State.  Send  today  for 
Free  Oaitalog. 

CHICAGO  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

518W  Reaper  Block  Chicago,  111. 


$15.0®  TO  $35.00  PER  DAY 


On  an  Investment  of  $28.Q0 

ABjTiody  operat/ing  our  One  Minute  Photo  Cameras  can  easily  make  $200  a 
week  and  more  and  you  are  always  in  the  open  air  and  kave  a  cUance  to  travel 
all  over  the  world. 

No  Experience  Necessary 

Xo  other  business  offers  as  bi?  an  opportunity  with  such  small  Investment 
ae  MINUTE  PHOTOGRAPHY.  In  this  business  you  are  independent  and  your 
own  boss. 

Call  or  send  for  free  catalogue. 

BENSON  CAMERA  CO. 

25  Delancey  Street  -    -    -    -  New  York  City 

Phone    Dry     Dock     967  a. 


FARMS 


NEW   JERSEY 

ROTA-rO,     DAtRY, 

TRUCK,     POUL.XRY 

Alyli  SIZES,   PRICES    AND   DRSCRirXIONS 

Located   in 

MTDDLESEX,    MONMOUTH   AND    MERCER    COUNTIES 

CLIFFORD    G.    BROWN 

Phone:  Cranbury,   N.  J.,  384 ^Cranbury  Station,   New  Jersey 


CATALOG— Tull  of  many  bargains.  Diauii^nds, 
Watches,  Jewelry,  etc.  Select  any  article  desired,  have  it  sent 
to  you  prepaid.     If  satisfactory,   send  us  one-fifth  of  the  pur- 

chase  price  and  beep  it,  balance  in  eight  eaual  monthly  amounts. 

No    Interest   Charged.     No  Security   Required.     Write  Today   Dept.   W.  A. 

JAMES   BERGMAN  Sb.relf.a'gr'  NEW  YORK 
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S90  to  S125 
Per  Week 

Earned   by 
Burgess-Trained    Men. 


taught 


Easy 
Home  Study  Course 

BEGINNERS    GET    ELECTRICAL    JOBS 
After  Taking  TH&  Burgess  Course  a  Short  While. 

Burgess  trained  men  are  not  only  getting  $90.CO  to  $125.00  per  week  but  they  are  earning  It. 
The  same  opportunity  to  make  a  success  is  here  for  you.  It  is  up  to  you  to  malio  the  best  of  It 
The  Burgess  Policy  is  truthfulness  in  advertising  and  to  give  an  honest  and  satisfactary  service 
In  instruction  and  personal  assistance.  Theref(  re,  we  do  KOT  proftnise  that  you  will  earn  a  big 
salary  in  a  short  time.  Why?  Because  a  good  bit  depends  upon  you  alone.  Neither  do  we  offer 
any  "free  inducements."  We  depend  on  telling  just  what  Burgess-Trained  men  are  doing.  Seoid 
for  our  book  described  below   and  decide   for  yourself. 

We  do  say  that  if  you  have  an  earnest  desire  to  succeed  in  electrical  work,  we  know  our  Fifty- 
Fifty  Plan  will  help  you.  It  has  helped  hundreds  of  others  who  have  been  placed  in  better  positions, 
at  better  salaries,  by  BUHGESS  SERVICE. 

BURGESS  TRAINIING  BRINGS  SUCCESS  TO  MEN  AND  YOUNG   MEN. 

The  Burgess  Home  Training  Sernce  in  Electricity  Is  based  on  the  personal  experience  of  Yorke 
Burgess,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  practical  Electrical  Work.  Starting  H  the  bottom, 
himself,  and  finishing  at  the  top,  he  KNOWS  the  needs  of  the  very  BEGINNEll  as  well  as  the 
experienced  man.  He  simplifies  the  principles  and  practice  of  Electricity.  The  electrical  laws, 
formulas,  methods  of  calculation  and  the  daily  problems  that  come  up  in  Electrical  work  are  made 
Plain  and  Clear.  No  frUIs,  just  simple,  everyday  English  that  anyone  can  understand  and  re- 
member. He  gives  you  his  personal  and  individual  attention— and  HE  DOES  NOT  SIGN  HIS  NAME 
WITH  A  KUBBER  STAMP.  The  Burgess  Method  of  Home  Study  in  Electricity  will  take  you 
QUicldy  by  -easy  steps  on  to  a  clear  understanding  of  practical  electricity.  Previous  training,  experience 
or  education  is  not  necessary.  The  average  man  or  boy  is  amazed  at  the  speed  at  which  he  learns 
under  Burgess   training. 

YOUR    SATHSFACTiON    GUARANTEED    BY    OUR    50-50    PLAN. 

By  our  most  unusual  plan  you  have  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose — neither  money  nor 
time.  Send  for  our  book  and  enrollment  blank.  You  will  then  see  we  live  up  to  "the  Golden  Rule." 
You  can  start  the  course  any  time — right  in  your  own  home.  You  can  stop  any  time  and  your 
payments  stop.  We  believe  that  is  the  only  fair  and  square  method  and  it  has  brought  us  success. 
In  this  way  you  are  continually  sutisfied  that  you  are  getting  full  value  tat  your  moderate  monthly 
payments. 

The  Burgess  Course  covers  the  practical  subjects  that  electrical  men  needl  In  their  every  day 
work.     This  is  fully   explained   in   our   book.  ■< 

Electrical  materials,  charts,  drafting  material,  electrical  slide  rule,  &c.,  are  supplied  with  the 
course   without   charge. 

THIS   REMARKABLE   BOOK   COSTS  YOU    NOTHING. 

Mr.  Burgess  and  his  students  have  prepared  a  48-page  book  full  of  information,  illustrations 
end  stories  of  men  and  boys  who  are  making  a  Success  of  Practical    Electricity. 

If  you  are  interested  in  electricity,  whether  beginner  or  experienced  man. 
Ask    For    "ELECTRICITY    BOOK,"    BURGESS    ELECTRICAL    SCHOOL. 

It  will  be  sent  postpaid  without  cost  or  obligation  to  you. 

BURGESS    ELECTRICAL    SCHOOL 


YORKE  BURGESS,  Supt. 
Dept.  12,  747  E.  42nd  St. 
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BOOKS   YOU   NEED 

If  You  Are  Interested  In 

MOTION    PICTURES 

The  fruits  of  years  of  experience  in  every  branch 
of  Motion  Picture  activity  have  been  put  into 
these  books  by  the  experts  who  prepared  them 


Technique  of  the  Photoplay 

By  EPES  WINTHROP  SARGENT 

Tells    how    to    plan    photoplay    plots 
and  how  to  prepare  scenarios,   with 
Bamples   of  scenario  form. 
400   pages.  Price  $3.00 

The  Operator's  Handbook 

By    F.    H.    RICHARDSON 

Is  the  book  that  Projectionists 
swear  by.  Every  point  of  moving- 
picture  projection  and  projection- 
room    activity    is    treated    fully    and 

700  pages.  Price  $4.00 

Modern  Theatre  Construction 

By  E.  B.  KINSrLA 

The  book  that  helps  architects, 
theatre  owners  and  managers  to 
plan  new  theatres  and  remodel  old 
ones  for  safety,  comfort  and  bigger 
profits. 
270  pages.  Price  $3.00 


Screencraft 

By  L.  R.  HARRISON 

Like   a    "post-graduate"    course   this 
book  deals  with  the  iliigher  cultiva- 
tion of  plot  writing  ability  in  mak- 
ing picture  plays.     Sample  forms. 
150  pages.  Price  $2.00 

Picture  Theatre  Advertising 

By  E.  W.  SARGENT 

Covers  every  form  of  activity  that 
will,  bring  crowds  to  the  picture 
house,  with  dozens  of  tested  plans 
and  many  proven  "stunts."  A  com- 
plete guide  for  the  "idea  man." 
300  pages.  Price  $2.00 

Motion  Picture  Electricity 

By  J.   H.   HALLBERG 

Electricians  have  raised  their  in- 
come by  studying  theatre  wiring  and 
the  many  other  items  of  information 
concerning  electrical  equipment  for 
picture  houses  treated  fully  in  this 
book. 
280  pages.  Price  $2.50 


Ail  of  these  books  may  be  bought  from  Book  Stores^  Motion 
Picture  Supply  Houses  or  by  sending  the  listed  price  direct  to 

the  Publishers 

CHALMERS   PUBLISHING   COMPANY 

516  Fifth  Avenue  Desk  601  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Publishers  of  Moving  Picture  Worldand  Cine-Mundial 
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LEARN  MUSIC   AT  HOME 

No  longer  need  the  ability  to  play  music  be  shut  out  of  your  life!  Now  at  last 
i^ou  can  learn  music — how  to  play  any  instrument — at  home — yet  without  having 
a  teacher  at  your  elbow.  By  our  wonderful  home  study  method  we  have  made  it 
easy  for  you  to  pilay  by  note  the  Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Banjo,  Mandolin,  Guitar, 
Cornet,  Piccolo,  Trombone,  Clarinet,  Flute,  Harp,  Saxophone,  Ukelele,  'Cello,  or 
learn   Sig-it   Singing. 

No  tiresome,  "dry"  exercises,  no  inconvenience,  no  trick  music,  no  "numbers," 
yet  simple,  wonderful,  easy  for  even  a  child.  Now  you  can  bring  into  your  own 
life  and  'the  lives  of  others  endless  pleasure  and  happiness  through  your  music. 
Instead  of  being  a  forsaken  "wall  flower"  you  will  be  the  most  popular  person  in 
your  set.  By  our  new  plan  more  than  250,000  ijentlemen.  ladies  and  children  in 
all  parts  of  tbo  worlrl    have  learned  to  play  successfully  and     skilfully. 

WONDERFUL  LESSONS  FREE 

We  want  to  harve  one  pupil  in  each  locality  AT  ONCE  to 
help  advertise  our  wonderful,  easy  system  of  teaching 
music.  For  a  limited  time  we  are  therefore  making  a 
special  advertising  offer  to  give  you  music  lessons  in 
your  own  home,  tibsolutely  free  'The  ONLY  cost  is  for 
postage  and  sheet  music,  which  is  small.  We  can  do 
this  because  our  course  makes  friends — pupils  recom- 
mend it  to  others  and  then  we  make  your  profit.  We 
make  this  offer  on  condition  that  you  give  them  our 
name  when  they  ask  you. 


SEND  NO  MONE 


MAIL    COUPON 
TO-DAY 


Learning  niusic  successfully  by  our  Home   Study  method   is 
a  posiitive,  proven  fact.      The  lessons  are  so   interesting:  it   is 
more    like  a    game   than    a  study       Thousa,nds   who.  never   knew   one  note    from    another 
before  taking  th©  lessons  Jiaye  developed  into    expert    musiaians         The    avevraee     yearly 

enrolment  for  the  past  few 
years  has  been  over  50,000 
pupils.  We  grade  you  before 
you  start  and  fit  the  instruc- 
tion to  your  special  needs.  A 
beginner  gets  entirely  differ- 
ent lessons  than  one  who  has 
had   lessons. 

Let   us   send   you   our   new    24 -page 
book,  which  describes  the  secret  prin- 
ciples  of   our   wonderful   New   System      j 
of  Music  Teaching  from  beginning  to      !  Name 


learn  To  Play  By  Note 

Piano,  Organ,  Violin, 
Cornet,  Mandolin,  Banjo, 
Gaitar,  'Ce'lo,  Piscoio, 
Trombone,  Clarinet, 

UKeieie,  oaXOpnOne,  end.  and  contains  scores  of  letters  ' 
riiiia  Uirn  Ciirht  Cinninn  H  ffom  puplls  who  have  become  expert  I 
riUie,  narp,  Olgniiinging   y    players    as    a    result    of    the    Course.      i 

Harmony  &  Composition  I  ?I["^7nstr^-„,en'fl"  sSed^^^u    ^^"^''^ 


U.   S.   SCHOOL   OF   MUSIC, 
ri3l-A  Brunswick  BIdg.,  New  York 

Please  send  me  youi  free  Cook, 
'Music  Lessons  in  Your  Own 
Home."  and  particulars  ol  yout 
special    offer. 


mill  III J    needed,    cash    or   credit. 


riease   Priat   Name. 


0.   S,   School    of    Musio,    Dept.    II3I-A,    Brunswick    BIdg.,    New   York  I  City. 
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Why  Many  Men 


Age  is  not  always  measured  by  years.  Some  men  of  seventy  are 
younger  in  vitality  than  other  men  of  forty.  A  common  cause, 
perhaps  the  most  common  cause  of  decline  and  loss  of  strength 
and  vitality  in  men  past  forty  (and  some  of  younger  years)  is 
PROSTATE  GLAND  DISORDER.  Men  whose' lives  have  been 
the  heartiest  and  most  vigorous  are  not  exempted  from  the  attacks 
of  this  disorder.     We  have  published  a  little  book  called 

"PR  OSTATOLO  G  V 


•which  will  tell,  in  a  comprehensive  way,  much  you  will  be  glad  to 
know  about  the  prostate  gland  and  its  functions — and  how  a  dis- 
order here  may  cause  sciatica,  backache,  painful  and  tender  feet, 
disturbed  slumber,  and  otlier  painful  disturbances.  It  will  tell  you 
of  a  new  and  harmless  method  of  drugless,  home-treatment  that 
has  been  used  successfully  by  thousands  of  men  in  alleviating  these 
troubles — a  method  that  is  being  endorsed  by  prominent  Physicians, 
Chiropractors,  Osteopaths,  Physical  Culturists,  and  other  leading 

FREE  BOOKLET  COUPON     l^e^^^^/^t^^^it^e^-     J'^st  mi 

out  and  mail  the  coupon — the 
book  will  be  sent  free  without 
obligation.  Other  informa- 
tion you  may  wish  regard- 
ing- your  health-condition  will 
be  sent  promptly  and  gratis 
upon  receipt  of  your  simple 
request. 


THE  ELECTRO  THERMAL  CO.      ; 
900-B,  Kirk  Bldg.,  Steubenville,  O.      i 

Gentlemen:  '[ 

Please     send     me     without     obligation  ! 


your  free  booklet  Prostatologry. 
Name 


Address      


I  am   troultlcd    with 
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Yes,  I  will  give  yoli  this 
complete  drawing  outfit  al:)so- 
liitely  free.  The  instruments  are 
in  a  liandsome  high  class,  plusli 
lined  folding  case.  They  are  reg- 
ular draftsman's  working  instru- 
ments. Besides  I  will  give  you 
absolutely  free,  a  20x25  inch 
drawing  boarcl,  a  24  inch  rr  square, 
a  12  inch  rule,  a  supply  of  draw- 
ing paper,  two  triangles,  a  French 
curve,  pencils,  erasers,  thumb  tacks, 
etc. 

The  complete  outfit  is  delivered  to 
you  at  once.  You  have  them  to 
worjt  with  from  the  very  first  clay. 

i»ftifi«iis«       ®raw  $250o00  to 
_     _.  >ill€ill    $300.00 Per  Month 

There  is  an  urgent  demand  for  skilled  draftsmen.     Companies  are  issuing 
calls   every  clay  for   men    to   fill   positions   paying  from  ?250.00   to  ."f-SOO.OO   p?  ?■ 

month.       VVnvlr    in    lie-ht      nipnsnnr    anri    nmfitnhl*». 


Work  is  light,  pleasant  and  profitable. 


Instructs  You 


1  am  a  Chief  Draftsman  of  a  large  and  well  known  firm.  I  know  ju.st 
the  kind  of  training  that  ia  demanded  from  men  who  get  the  big  salaries.  1 
train  you  by  giving  you  actual,  practical  work,  the  kind  that  you  must  b>- 
able  to  do  to  hold  pei-manent,  bi'^-  paying  position.?,  I  give  you  my  indi  - 
victual  instruction.  If  your  work  is  right,  I  will  advance  you  rapidly.  If  i( 
Is  wron'5.  I  will  show  you  where  and  make  you  do  it  right,  and  do  all  I  can 
to  make  you  an  expert  draftsman  and  designer  in  a  short  time.    Write  iodau. 

"ESoi-vr  o«s  vr^^ni 'VArSslfi  What  I  want  Is  the  rigJit  kind  of  men.  Don'i 
ar  Ol J' tf»a  J' V  M  wv  aaJia  bother  about  expense.  I  will  give  you  th- 
working  outfit  free  If  you  get  in  at  once.  I  charge  a  very  small  fee  for  training  you  to  lie  an 
eipevtenceS  draltsman.     You  can  pay  tlio  §maU  cost  as   suits    you    best. 

SSaHfflBBBaaHBBiSliaBBa 
J^r^v   njji    Ttift   ?\r«T«   J?^i^I«     B  Chief  Draftsman  Dobe,Dept.  5591 

for   My    ^ig/^eW    Book  5  ^^^^  Broadway,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Put    your    name     and     address     on     the  _,  ^vitkout    any    obligation    on    me    whatsoever, 

coupon   ana    send   it   to   me   today.     T   will   send  ■■  piea^g   n^ajj    yom-    book,    "Successful    Drafts- 

you    my   new   book.      Successful    Draftsmanship,  B  manshlp,"    and   full   particulars   of   your   lilv 

aud    tHo    great    special    offer.       No    obligations.  „  ^^^^    •■personal   Iiistruction"    offer   to   a   few 

Get   in  lino  for  a  big  paying   position.     Getting  ■•  students.     It  is  luiderstood   that  I  am  o))li- 

tlie    book    and    full    particulars    of    the    special  B  eated  in   no  war  whatever 

Offer  is  ika  first  step.  ^  ^ 

Chief  Draftsman  Dobe  g  Num.e 

Dept.  5501  _      ^     B   Adriress 

4001    Broadway  Chicago,   Illinois    B 

169  ■   Post  Office ^tati- 
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This  Free  Bookl'^t 

Is  oj  Inestimable  Value 

To  Prospective  Investors  and 

Will  Prove  Helpful 

To  Seasoned  Traders. 


,  IT   EXPLAINS: 


The  Fundamental  Laws,  that  Govern  the  Rise  and 
Fall  of  Stock  Prices. 

Essentials  of  Successful  Investing  and  Trading. 

Short  Selling. 

How  to  Open  An  Account. 

Carrying  Stocks  on  INIargin. 

Deposit  Requirements  and  Commission  Charges. 

and  supplies  a  wealth  of  other  market  information. 

Without  obligation  send  for  this  booklet. 


SCH\UDT   &  DEERT, 
-     30    Broad  St.,   N.   Y. 

Please    send    me    your    P^ee    booklet 
"Market  Knowlecige." 

Name     

Address   

City   state   


SCHMIDT  CS,  DEERY 

Members  Consolidated  Stocli  Exchange  of  N.  Y. 

STOCKS  AND  BONDS 

NEW  YORK 
Direct  Private  Wires  to  all  Branches 

DOWNTOWN  OFFICE  UPTOWN  OFFICE 

30  Broad  St.,  N.  Y.     319  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
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The  "Market  AnnalisC 
Out  Weekly  Market  Letter 
Will  Keep  You  Abreast  of 
Changing  Market  Developments. 

It  will  be  sent  Free  on  Request 


Branch  Offices: 

PHILAOELFHIA,  PA. 

C28    Widencr   Building 
Phones,   Locust  5250,   Eace    i080 

PITTSBURGH,   PA. 

345    Fifth    Aveiiu*' 
Phone,  Grant  5441 

TITUSVILLE,  PA. 

Commercial  Bank  Bxilldiug 
Phone,    Petroleum,    10S3 

WARREN,,  PA. 

Warren  Nafioual  Bank  Building 
Phone,    Bell    462 

BRADFORD.    PA. 

57     Mala    Street 
Phone   Bell   1469 

SOR  ANTON,    PA. 

330    Lackanamia    Aveime 
Phone,    Scrantou  8500 

CLEVELAND,    0. 

307-8    Swetland    Building 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

558  I'enobscot  BUlg. 


This  is  part  of  the  Service  we 
render  to  our  clients. 

Our  facilities  for  prompt  and 
accurate  execution  of  orders  both 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  and  Curb 
Market  are  unexcelled. 

On  request  \ve  will  give  you  the 
benefit  of  our  advice  before  you 
make  your  market  commitments 
or  furnish  you  our  opinion  of  your 
present  holdings.  We  handle  no 
X)romotions. 


SCHMIDT  CS,  DEERY 

Members  Consolidated  Stocli  Exchange  of  N.  Y. 

STOCKS  AND  BONDS 

NEW  YORK 
Direct  Private  Wires  to  all  Branches 


DOVVNTOWK  OFFICE 

30  Broad  St.,  N.  Y. 


■DPTOMTS  OFFICE 

319  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
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CMp    This   Colt  1)0)1    and  Mail. 


SCIDIIDT  &  DEERY, 
30  Broad  St.,   N.  Y. 

Please     send    me    the     "-Marlaf     An- 
iialibt"   fret   and   ^lithout   nbllt'tttioii. 

NiTme     

Addri'ss     

Cily    .State   


siS^ 
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Mall    this  -coupon    to 

THE    KIBLER    CO.,    Box   A   205,    Indianapolis,    Ind. 

I  have  read  the  above  offer.    Ship  me  the  30  bottles  of  oil.     I 

will  sell  the  oil  at  60   cents  a  bottle  and  remit  you  the  $18.00. 

on  receipt  of  which  you  will    at  once   ship  me   the   full   set   of 

dishes   showo   and   described   above. 

Name    

P.   0.   Address.  Town ' 

K.  P.  D.     Eoute State 

Nearest   Express   Office 


mmmm 


With  Wiid  Rose  and  Your  initial 
in  Gold  and  Colors 

You     Pay     Nothing — It's     Free- 
Simply    Use    the    Coupon    Below 

In  spite  ot  the  enormous  advance  in  the  price 
of  fine  chinaware,  we  are  able  to  malce  this 
startling  offer  to  readers  of  the  World  Alma- 
nac. We  have  contracted  for  practically  the 
.  ..xaajj.  entire  output  of  one  of  the  big  potteries  oa 
.,»-^<^;aBM  such  favorable  tenns  that  we  can  put  thia 
set  in  youi  home  absolutely  free. 

A   New   Departure   in  Fine    China 
Makinir 

This  set  is  made  up  especially  for  us,  ana 
decorated  with  lovely  wild  rose  design,  and 
your  Initial  on  all  the  larger  pieces. 
This  beautiful  and  artistic  set  of  dainty  china 
comprises  six  large  dinner  plates,  six  tea  on 
dessert  plates,  six  large  cups  and  saucers  to 
match,  six  butter  plates,  six  oatmeal  or 
sauce  dishes,  one  sugar-bowl,  one  large  oval 
vegetable  dish,  one  round  vegetable  dish,  ono 
large  meat  or  game  platter,  one  fancy  plaaue, 
one  fancy   caUe   or  bread   dish. 

42  Pieces  You'll  Be  Proud  Of.  Xo 
Money  in  Advance — No  Eeference 
Reauired. 

We  do  not  sell  you    these    dishes,    but    give 
them    to    you.     We  trust   the   people   because 
they    trust    us.     No    matter    how    many    fine 
dishes   you   now  have,   you  have  nothing  like;' 
this  set.     Good  dishes  are  scarce  and  hard  to:' 
get  at  any  price.     Act  now.    These  dishes  can;.- 
only  be  had  from  us  and  under  the 
plan   set   forth   below.       Here    is   the 
secret.  We  take  this  costly  but  effec- 
tive   way    to    advertise    Klbler's    Ail- 
Round    Oil,  the  most  wonderful,  quick- 
selling,  cleaning,  polishing,  and  lubri- 
cating oil  ever  made.   You  and  your 
friends  need  a  good  cleaning  and  pol- 
ishing oil  in  your  home.  Kibler's  Ail- 
Around  is  the  best.  Put  up  in  large 
size   bottlea  selling  for  only   GO  cents 
per  bottle.    We  are  selling  millions  of 
them. 

Send  No  Money— Simply  Mail; 
Bottle. 

We  will  send  you  without  any  money 
in  advance  or  delay  for  references 
thirty  botUes  of  the  oU.  Sell  the  oil 
for  GO  cents  per  bottle.  Send  the 
$18.00  you  collect  to  us,  ajid  we  will 
immediately  ship  you  tlie  entire  set 
of  42  dishes.  . 

Avoid  Disappointment. 
We  can  only  guarantee  you  a  set  or 
the  dishes  if  you  act  promptly.  Wa 
guarantee  your  sales.  Aaiy  oil  you 
do  not  sell,  we  will  take  back. 
Could  we  do  more?  Write  to-day  and 
be  sure  of  your  dishes. 
If  you  care  to  send  the  $18.00  with 
your  order,  we  will  include  Extra 
Free  Premium  with  Oil,  and  ship 
the   dishes  to  you  at  once.  .  .- 

The  Kibler  Co. 

Bos.  A  205«  IndianapoUst  Ind. 
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Command  of  Language 

Now  Easy  for  Anyone 


ET  us  send  you,  absolutely  free,  a  copy  of  our 


^*j:aW!,-x, 


new    illustrated    book,    "How    to    Write    and 


fL 

Speak  Masterly  English."  You  will  be  glad 
you  wrote  for  tliis  book,  no  matter  how  niucli  or 
how  little  you  may  know  about  the  English  language 
and  its  proper  usage  in  your  business  and  social 
life.  This  book,  sent  free,  is  for  the  employee  and 
employer,  for  stenographers,  bookkeepers,  authors, 
correspondents,  clerks,  credit  men,  typists,  lawj^ers 
— in  fact  for  everyone  who  really  wants  to  make  a 
habit  of  using  correct,  fox'ceful,  convincing  English. 
Write  to-daj'  for  this  book. 

New  lEveiition  lakes  only  15  minutes  a  day 

Yes — only  15  minutes  a  day  with  Sherwin  Cody's  New  Invention 

and  you  can  actually  SEE  how  your  English  improves.  The  mechanical 
drudgery  is  eliminated.  No  rules  to  memorize.  Mr,  Cody  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  and  best  known  teacher  of  business  English  in  the  country. 
This  new  patent  is  the  result  of  20  years'  experience  and  takes  the  place 
of  a  teacher  at  your  elbow.  Whatever  work  you  do  your  English  "makes 
or  breaks"  you.  Incorrect  spelling,  punctuation,  pronunciation  or  usage, 
or  the  use  of  flat,  ordinary  words  handicaps  you  in  business  and  among 
j'^our  friends.  You  can  improve  your  English  now  in  15  minutes  a  day, 
in  spare  time.     Make  words  WIN  for  you. 

Sherwin  Cody's  New  100%  Self-Correcting  Method 

The  average  person  in  business  or  at  scliool  is  only  61%  efficient  in 
English.  Mr.  Cody's  method  teaches  you  fron)  the  ground  up.  Old 
methods  do  not  stick  in  the  mind.  Mr.  Cody's  new  invention  teaches 
by  HABIT— makes  it  EASIEST  to  do  it  the  RIGHT  way.  lessons 
include  Letter  Writing,  Spelling,  Punctuation,  Grammar,  Reading  and 
Goiiversation.  One  lesson  each  evening  except  Saturday  and  Sunday. 
Only  15  niinules  a  day.  And  so  simple  is  the  new  Invention  that  you 
see  at  a  glance  your  errors  and  note  everj'  dny  your  improvement. 


FREE! 


Every  time  you  speak  or  write  you  sJicw 
just  how  much  you  know.     Lack  of  lan- 
guage power  may  easily  be  costing  you 
thousands   of    dollars   every   year.     See 
Tvliat    Mr.    Cody    can    do    for    you.      See   what    a   few 
minutes   a    day   NOW   mU    mean   to   you    later.      It 
Posts   nothinR   to  -find   out.     Mail   the  coupon   or  a. 
postal    card   this   very    minute    for    tlie    free   hool; 
"How    to    Speak    and    Write    Masterly    English.'' 
It    wiU    prove    a    revelation    to    you.      AVRITK 
XOW.     Address 

Sherwin  Cody  School  oi  English 
eiNewsBldg.     ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 
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SHERWIN    CODY  SCHOOL    OF 

ENGLISH, 
62   News    BIdg.,    Rochester,  W.    V. 

rieaso   send   nie  roviv   Free  BooV.,    "TTow 
Wiitn   and    Six'ali    .Masterly    KnclNli." 


Mam 


MARIN ELLO   Graduates  Are 
Never   Out  of  Work 

The  fame  of  JIAEINEIXO  treatments  haa  created  a  xvidespread  demand  for  Marinello 
Specialists  wliicli  far  exceeds  tlie  supply.  Tliousands  of  our  graduates  occupy  high-salaried 
positions  or  conduct  their  own  successful  shops.  If  you  want  to  rise  from  ordinary  pay  to  the 
ranks  of  successful  business  women,  call  today.  Learn  ajbout  Marinello  Methods  of  Beauty 
Culture.     Day  and  evening  classes.     Easy  terms, 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  COSMETICIANS 


affiliated  with 


"School  of 

Beauty  Culture" 


EASTERN   SCHOOL: 


366  5th  Ave,,  New  York  City 

Fourth    Floor.  WESTERN   SCHOOL:    Mailer's  Building,    Chicago,    111. 

A  Good  Position  Is  Waiting  for  You 


Price  $13.75 


Tel.  Intervale  6966. 


The  Amateur  Wireless 
Equipment  Co. 

are  manufacturers,  joibbers  and 
dealers  of  radio  goods  of  all 
kinds. 

We  handle,  Amrad  K.  &  G. 
Wireless  Equipment  Co.,  Chelsea 
and  numerous  other  lines  of 
goods. 

Catalog  sent  on  receipt  of  lOc. 

Amateur  Wireless  Equipment  Co. 

1390  Prospect  Ave. 
Bronx,  N.  Y. 
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Permanent  Publicity 


Circulation 
80,000  Copies 


LASTS 

a   Whole    Year 

WORKS 

the  Whole  Year 

PRODUCES 
the  Whole  Year 


Advertising 
Rates 
Sent  on 
Itiequest 


Type  size  of  page, 
4x6iA    incnes. 

Number  of  pages* 
480. 

Bctail  Price,  35c. 
By  Mail,  50c. 
Published 
52  Yesirs. 


French    Almanac    Cov- 
ering    the     French-Ca- 
nadian    Population     of 
the  Province  of  Quebec  of  1,600,000. 

An  advertising  medium  of  exceptional  value  in  meeting 
the  requireme'ats  of  the  national  advertiser.  A  copy  cf  the 
latest  issue  will  be  sent  Free  for  advertising  inspection  to 
any  prospective  advertiser  making  application  on  their 
stationery.     Address 

LIBRAIRIE    BEAUCHEMIN,  LIMITEE 

79    St.    James     Street 
Montreal,    Canada 
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OOK  at  this  check  for  $26.50 
— payable  to  me.  I  made 
this  money  easily  and 
pleasantly — in  the  spare  time  left 
over  from  my  housework  and  the 
care  of  Bobby  and  Anne,  my  chil- 
dren. In  fact,  they  helped  me  make 
it.  I  make  as  much,  and  often  more 
every  month. 

"Before  I  found  this  new,  easy  way 
of  making  monej''  right  at  home,  in 
privacy,  freedom  and  comfort,  my 
husband's  salary,  while  sufficient  to 
meet  our  absolutely  necessary  ex- 
penses, was  really  not  enough  to  give 
us  any  of  the  little  extra  pleasures 
that  mean  so  much  to  a  family. 
Everything  we  eat  and  wear  has  gone 
up  so  high,  and  salaries  haven't  kept 
pace. 

"But  now  we  have  more  than  the 
necessaries — we  have  beaten  the  ter- 
rible old  H.  C.  of  L. — and  toe  have 
our  little  luxuries  and  amusements 
too. 

"How  do  I  do  it.'  Simply  by  knit- 
ting socks?  No,  not  by  the  slow  old 
process  of  hand  -  knitting,  but  by 
vising  The  Auto  Knitter,  a  marvelous, 
but  very  simple,  easily-operated  ma- 
chine. Now  that  I  have  gained  prac- 
tice with  The  Auto  Knitter  I  often 
make  a  sock  in  10  minute's! 

"And  the  best  part  of  it  is  that  I 
have  a  guaranteed,  constant  market 
for  every  pair  of  socks  I  make,  at  a 
guaranteed  price.  I  simply  send  the 
Auto  Knitter  Hosiery  Co.  the  fin- 
ished socks,  and  back  comes  my  check 
by  return  mail,  together  with  a  new 
supply  of  yarn  to  replace  that  used 
in  the  socks  sent  tliem. 
"Free  Yarn  Sent  With  the  Machine 
and  They  Pay  Me  for  the  Socks." 

"The  Auto  Knitter  Hosiery  Com- 
pany is  an  old,  firmly  established 
American  corporation,  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  high-grade  seamless 
socks.  They  have  always  preferred 
home  manufacture  to  factory  produc- 
tion.     They     constantly     need     more 


workers  to  make  socks,  in  their  own 
homes.     They  need  you. 

"When  you  decide  to  become  an 
Auto  Knitter  worker,  as  I  did,  the 
Auto  Knitter  Company  will  make  a 
contract  to  pay  you  a  fixed.  Guar- 
anteed Wage,  on  a  piece-work  basis. 
In  this  contract  you  take  no  risk. 
You  can  work  for  them  as  much  as 
you  want,  or  as  little  as  you  want 
— spare  time  or  full  time.  And  for 
every  shipment  of  socks  you  send 
them  you  will  get  your  pay  check 
— promptly, 

"With  the  machine  they  send  a 
supply  of  wool  yarn  FREE.  They 
also  supply  FREE  the  yarn  needed 
to  replace  that  which  yovi  use  in 
making  the  socks  you  send  to  the 
company. 

"You  are,  of  course,  at  liberty  to 
dispose  of  the  output  of  your  Auto 
Knitter  as  you  see  fit;  you  can  also^ 
use  the  Auto  Knitter  to  make,  at  a 
remarkably  low  cost,  all  the  hosiery 
your  family  needs — wool  or  cotton. 

"But  remember  this:  There  are 
absolutely  no  strings  tied  to  the 
Wage  Agreement;  it  is  a  straight 
out-and-out  Employment  Offer  at  a 
Fixed  Wage  on  a  piece-work  basis— 
a  good  pay  for  your  services  alone.'* 
Read  What  Satisfied  Workers  Say: 

The  Auto  Knitter  g-ives  you  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  money  during:  your  spare 
time.  It  also  gives  you  the  chance  to  de- 
vote your  entire  time  to  the  'business,  ana 
thus,  to  be  independent  of  bosses,'  rules, 
time-clocks,  working:  hours,  etc.  The 
Wage  Contract  is  in  no  sense  a  disguised 
"canvassing  scheme,"  "agency"  or  "opeu 
a  store"  proposition.  'Here  is  the  prooi. 
Road  the  evidence  from  some  of  our  -work- 
ers: 

More  Than  Two  Dozen  Pairs  a  Day 

The  Auto  Knitter  has  proven  very  satisfactory. 
The  work  done  on  the  machine  cannot  be  but- 
passed.     The  only  requirement  is  to  learn  tha  worS 


Bi|  0#  Ho^  Ifiu  Can 


and  then  xrork,  Tlu-  Auto  KiiitUv  is  very  speedy 
an<l  any  iiersoii  of  good  judgment  can  knit  from 
one  to  two  dozon  pairs  of  socks  a  day,  and  if  they 
want  to  push  the  work  they  can  turn  out  more. 
The  treatment  by  the  Auto  Knitter  Company  is  tho 
best,  and  I  have  found  tliem  to  he  absolutolv  re- 
liable. .  Berlin,  N.   Y. 

Fi-oniptiK'ss   Auovectated 

Am  sending  jou  to-day  .a  shipment  of  lialf  host'.  1 
wish  to  compliment  you  on  tho  promptness  witli 
which   you  return  replacement   yarn   and  check. 

Gays.   III. 

Gettiner  Aloner   Fine, 

I  am  sending  you  another  lot  of  socks  to-day. 
I  am  getting  along  fine  with  my  machine,  and 
fliank  you  for  tho  promptness  with  wluch  j'ou  have; 
accepted  and  paid  for  iny 
Uosjery.      Limestone,    Teun. 

Thanks  for  Attentiou 

I  have  just  sent  you  a  lot 
of  half  hose  made  by  my 
Auto  Knitter  with  yam  sup- 
plied by  you.  I  am  glad  to 
avail  myself  of  tlvis  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  you  how  raucll 
pleased  I  am  viitli  the  ma- 
chine and  what  pleasure  It 
gives  mo  to  work  it.  I  also 
wish  to  thank  you  for  tho 
courtesy  and  prompt  atten- 
tion yotl  hnvo  already  shown 
me.  Buffalo,    N.    Y. 


The  Auto 
Knitter 


Knitter  are  sent  to 
is  to  Xand-kiiitting 
band-sewing. 


A  Vum  of  tlie  han- 
dle ami  60  or  more 
Buiooth,  even,  perfect 
Btitchea   are    knitted. 
Tho     Auto      Knitter 
makes     the     sock — top — body 
—heel — and   toe   without   re- 
moval   from    the   machine.    It 
weigha  about  20  pounds  and 
can   be   clamped   to   any  or- 
dlnai-y       table      or       stand. 
Easily     learned.       Experience 
in    knitting    and    familiarity 
with    machines    are    unneces- 
sarj'.      Complete    instructions 
about  how  to  use  Tho  Auto 
every  worker.   The  Auto  Knitter 
What  the   sewing  inachino   is  to 


Send'tHiBr-We 
Coupon  TbdcQ;^! 


Liberal  Wage  Offer 


No  matter  -where  you-  live,  we  want 
you  to  know  all  ahout  The  Auto  Knitter. 
We  want  to  tell  yoti  of  the  pleasant  and 
profitable  place  ready  for  you  in  our 
organization,  -and  the  future  you  can 
make  for  yourself  with  the  Auto  Knitter. 

Wo  want  vou  to  compare  our  work,- 
and  the  monev  that  is  in  it,  with  what 
people  are  paid  for  long,  hard,  grindinig: 
toil  in  office,  store,  mlM  and  factory. 
We  want  you  to  know  the  substantial 
amounts  that  even  a  small  part  or  your 
spare  time  will  earn  for  you.  Then, we 
want  you  to  read  the  glowing  state- 
ments of  our  perfectly  satisfied  workers,^ 
and  learn  how,  if  you  desire,  you  ^an 
have  3'our  own  home  factory  and  sell 
your  output   both    wholesale   and  retail. 

Remember  that  experience  is  unneces- 
.sary.  that  you  need  not  know  how  to 
knit.  You  do  not  have  to  even  know  how 
to  sew.    The  Auto  Knitter  does  the  work. 

Action    is   the   word.     Write    jour   name    and 
address  now,  this  minute,  on  the  coupon  and  get. 
this  coupon    in   the   mail    at   once.     Enclose    2c 
postage  to  cover  cost  of  mayUig,  cto. 

The  Auto  Knitter  Hosiery  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  G301VI.  821   Jefferson  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


The  Auto  Kniltei-  Hosiery  Co.%  Inc.,  ,, 
Dept.  630M,  821  Jefferson  St,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  full  particulars  about  Making  Jloney 
at  Home  with  The  Auto  Knitter.  I  enclose  2o 
postage  to  cover  cost  of  mailing,  etc.  It  Is 
understood  that  this  does  not  obligate  me  in 
any   way. 

Name 

Address 

City 

Stato 
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Foods  for  Reduction 

Dr.  Booth's  Delectable  Edibles 
That  Aid  in  Reducing  Obesity 

There  is  no  reason  why  overstout  persons  need  punish  themselvea 
Tby  starvation  or  disagreeable  dietary  or  tasteless  reduction  foods  when 
by  eating  Dr.  Booth's  Foods — so  pleasant,  pure,  wholesome  and  satisfy- 
ing— land  in  following  the  simple  directions,  a  graceful,  steady  and  lasting 
reduction  might  be  attained.   No  drugs  whatsoever. 

A  treatise  containing  information  that  will  probably  be  new,  inter- 
esting and  pleasingly  surprising  to  you,  as  well  as  particulars  about 
Dr  Booth's  Reduction-aid  Bread,  Biscuits,  Cake,  etc.,  will  be  mailed 
fre^   to  you    (sealed)    on  request. 

DR.  BOOTH  &  RIKER 

507  FIFTH  AVE.,  Suite  507-AA,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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"VALERIE       AND       VALENTINE" 

Ttie  world's  most  famous  pair  of  foxes 

Now  is  the  TIME— 

to    get    startea    raising    SILVER     FOXES— for 

with  the  fur  market  unusually  low  the  price 
of  live  stock  is  correspondingly  low.  By  start- 
ing ajt  this  time  you  will  profit  by  the  next 
adva,nce,   which  must  come  sooner  or  later. 

TOtJ  CAN  BECOME  INTERESTED  in  rais- 
ing foxes  Of  your  own  for  as  little  as  a  cash 
payment  of  S75'  and  $10  monthly  payments. 

Send  for  our  special  contract  Nv,  C  8  WITH* 
OUT    DELAY. 

Lioe  Stock  Department 

J.  P.  DUFFUS  SILVER  FOX  STORE 

21  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City.  N.  Y" 


FASTING  IS  FATAL 

ilf  done  wrong — scores  have  been  kUled  by  it.  But, 
Rightly  Conducted,   the  Fast  is  almost  a  panacea. 

Just  one  man  on  earth  knows  how — he  fasted  30 
DAYS  to  find  out.  And  if  you  want  the  wisest, 
wittiest,  sanest  Health  Manual  ever  published,  you'll 
send  $1.10  for  Purinton's  "Philosophy  of  Fasting." 
Cloth,    $1.60.     Dr.    B.    Lust,    Butler,    N.   J. 

Fasting  is  a  branch  of  Naturopathy.  A  quarter 
brings  literature  on  both,  including  a  month's  trial 
subscription  to  "The  Naturopath  and  Herald  of 
Health.";  Dr.  B.  Lust,  W.,  110  East  41st  St.,  New 
York  City.  

Tonsils   and    Adenoids,    Nose   and   Throat   Disorders 

Prevention,  Cause  and  Cure  by  the  New  Science  of 
Healing  Without  Drugs  and  Without  Operations  i>y 
W.   F.   Havard,   N.   D.     Price   $1.00,  postpaid. 

BENEDICT    LUST   PUB.    CO., 
W,  1 10  East  41st  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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STOP  THAT  PAIN 


With  HUXLEY'S  CREAM 


Better 

than  ANY 

Plaster. 

Works  like 

magic.  In  col 

lapsible  tubes,  at 

all    Druggists.     2 

sizes  35c  and  60c.  Isn't 

greasy — doesn't  soil  linen. 

Write  for  Sample  Huxley's  Cream 
57  New  Chainbers  St.,  N.  Y. 

E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Agents 

90  Beekman  Street,  New  York 


reliable  remedy  for  Lumhago, 
Neuralgia,  Stiff  Joints,  Cramp, 
Sore  Throat,  Sore  Chest,  Ear- 
ache, Headache,  Chilblains, 
Ehoumatism;' 


Directions: 

Bathe  the  part  with 

hot  water  before 

application; 

dry  and 

rub  in 

Huxley's 

ream  for 

five  or  ten 

minutes   and 

cover   with 

flannel. 


Send  No  Money  for  These  Work  Shoes 

$4i5 


'Good,  durable  work 
shoes,    chock   full  of 
real  comfort.     Extra 
strong'  uppers  of  hon- 
est leather,  made  to 
resist     all     barnyard 
acids.      Special    tan- 
nage  of  extra  qual- 
ity     plump,      meaty 
stock.    Heels  of  solid 
leather     that     will 
stand  hai'dest   wear. 
Heavy  soles  of  oak- 
tanned  leather.    Bel- 
loVa    tongue      keeps 
out    dust     and     cold.      Toe 
broad  and  roomy,  plenty  of 
room    for    the    ball    of    the 
foot.     No   sore   feet   if  you 
wear  this  .shoe.  Brown  and 
Black — all    sizes. 

Rambler  Shoe  Co. 

I  received  the  three  pairs  of 
shoes  and  I  am  thoroughly  sat- 
isfied. Shoes  of  your  make  and 
calibre  will  never  be  refused,  be- 
cause people  are  quick  to  know 
a  good  thing  when  they  see  it. 
GUSTAV  KRETCHISIAR. 

Hawaii. 


Just    pay.  the   postman 
when  they  arrive.  This 
fine,      durable     work 
shoe  that  would   cost  you  not  less 
than    57,00    hi    retail    stores    for 
only    S4.35.       Rambler    Shoes    are 
better    and    different.     Every    pair 
has  the   Ramiblcr  stamp  on  the  sole 
— look    for    this    mark    of    quality. 
Send  no  money,  simply  send  the 
coupon    or    a   postal    card.      Shoes 
are     shipped,     pay     the     postman 
,$4.35    on    arrival.       If    the    shoes 
are      not     perfect      in 
evei-y       way,        return 
them,  and   wo  will  re- 
fund   your   money,   in- 
cluding- return  po'Stage. 
You     a  r  e     absolutely 
protected   asalnst    any 
loss.      This   is   a   great 
luouey  saver.     Send  Today  I 
Rambler   catalogue   shows 
09  ways   to   better  shoes  and 
.saves   you  money.    Ramble 
around  In  Eamblers. 


Wears  Like  Iron 


RAMBLER  SHOE  COMPANY,  Dept.  62, 
New  York  City. 
Send  my  pair  of  Rambler  worth-while  wonc 
shoes.  I  will  pay  postman  $4.?5  on  arrival. 
If  shoes  are  not  entirely  satisfactory  I  can 
return  them  and  you  will  refund  money,  in- 
cluding postage. 

Name    Size  

Address    State    
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Cut  Your  Own  Hair  as  You  Comb  It 


Cut 


I 


wo 


T 

Cents 


Easy  as  Shaving 


If  j'OU  can  comb  youT  hair  you  can  cut  it.  The  SELF  SANITAHY  HAIR  CtTTTER  cuts 
while  you  Obmh.  No  experience  necessary.  Cuts  liair '  long  o*  sbort.  Trims  ovenr  ears  and 
back  of  neck.  As  necessaiy  and  useful  a^  your  safety  razor.  Ladies,  remove  superfluous 
bair;  cut  cliildrea's  hair.  Saves  time,  money  and  prevents  scaJp  infection.  Shipped  with 
full  directions  for  instant  use.  Plain  package.  Guaranteed  for  life.  Worth  $5.00.  Price 
$2.00.     Now  $1.00.     Cut  out  this  ad  and  mail  to  ug  with  $1.00,     Agents  wanted.     Address 

SANITARY  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  1921,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


The  Old  and  Reliable 

Dr.  [sm>c  Thompsons 

ETE  WAYER 

ttrengtheni  weak.  Inflamed  eyes,  and 
Is  an  ideal  eye  wash.  Good  since 
jl795.  Keep  your  eyes  well  and  they 
will  help  keep  you. 
nti^  At  AU  DrugglBtB  or  sent  by 
OOC  Mill  TTpon  Receipt  of  Price 
Writ*  for  our  Booklet,    i.t  It  FREE 

John  L.Thompson  Sons  &  Co. 


157  RIVER  ST..  TROY,   N.  V. 


SOMETHING    NEW 

on  a  subject  that  is  not  understood  by  many  people. 
This  is  the  Question  of  the  relationship  between  SEX 
and  the   PHYSICAL    and   MENTAL    HEALTH. 

"The  Abuse  of  the  Marriage  Relation" 

written  by  an  experienced  physician,  who  has  in- 
vestigated this  subject  and  has  found  it  to  be  the 
origin  of  most  chronic  diseases.  This  Is  also  the 
cause  of  so  many  unhappy  marriages.  This  is  a 
very  valuable  book  for  those  who  are  married  or 
intend  to  eet  married;  It  wUl  avoid  considerable 
unhappiness  and  heartaches.  This  book  will  ba 
sent  you  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
50  CENTS  IN  MONEY  ORDER. STAMPS  OR  COIN 

NATURE  CURE  CO.; 

W.  110  E.  4l8t  STREET.   NEW  YORK  CITY 


Wm.  J.  Brandt's  , 

RED  FOX  TOILETTE  CREME 

Skin    Fo^od. 

An  imported  cream  to  feed  the  skin  and  bring  back  the  flesh  to  its 
i     full  rounded  contour.  Is  absorbed  by  the  skin  like  a  sponge  takes  water. 
Does  the  work  of  a  beauty  doctor.  Delicately  perfumed.   Will  riot  turn 
rancid.    2  ounce  jar  $1.10  postpaid. 

HAIR  SPECIALTY  CO., 

Department  X.  24  East  21st  Street,  New  York. 
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Simply  mail  coupon.  Shoes  come  by  wtud'n  mail 


Business 

Men's 

Dress 

Shoe 


Black 

Save  -^w^sswanB^ta^. 

Profits. 

Buy  direct 

from   Factory 

Headquarters. 

This  shoe  il- 
1 11  s  t  r  ate.3  the 
saving    yoii    iiiake 
by  gettiny  your  shoes' 
from     tlie     oldest     and 
largest  house  selling  direct 
from    the    shoe    market    of    the 
world.      It     is     ill     every     way 
Uio    equal    of    shoes    selling    at 
$7    and    $S    a    iiair.     Comhincs 
(;ood    style    and    extra    quality 
leatUer.     Genuine    oak    leather 
soles.      We     have     first     chance 
nt    the    country's    shoe    supply. 
'.rills     is     the     ono     big     dress 
shoe  value  lii  the  Uoston  mar- 
ket.       Perfect      fit      and     long 
wear    guaranteed.      Mark    your 
6i>,e    on    the    coupon    and    mail 
it    now. 


Nurses*  Con^fort^ 
Shoe     ^4.1^ 


Flexible 
Cushion 


iTust    tlie    right    shoo 
for    every    woniau    who 
.spends    much    time    on 
her  feet.    Cushion  flex- 
ible   soles    and    rubber 
heels   make   every   floor 
feel  as  if  it  is  thickly 
carpeted.  Tappers  of  the    Sole 
finest     quality     of 
smooth,     black,    pliable 
leather    which    fits    as 
snugly    as    a   glove.     A 
perfect   comfort  shoe  for 
all    indoor    use.    but 
too   fine  in  quality 
for     much     out- 
door wear.    Sim- 
ply   mail   coupon 
below. 


.39 

ON    ARRIVAL. 


ONI 


'  Women's 

English 

Walking 

Shoe 


Men's  Army  Work  Shoe 


$' 


Q'7  This  is  the  sh09  tlin.t  sets 

.«/J       the  standard  for  real  value 
__       in  a  comfort  able,  long  wear- 
"""      ing.    genuine    ARMY    work 
shoe.      Built    solid    full    of 
xveav,    this   Army   Work   Shoe   is 
positively  maximum  value.   Dou- 
ble wear,  double  thick  oak  leathex 
sole.s.       Dirt-excluding      bellows 
tongue.       Treated    to     make     it 
proof    against,   water    and   barn- 
yard   aeins.     Your    money    back 
if  you  can  find  Its  equal  at 
anywhere  near  the  price. 

FREE!  Generous  pack- 
age of  waterproofing 
that  doubles  the  life 
uf  your  shoes.  Not  for 
sale,  but  free  only  with, 
those  wonderful  Army 
Wo:l£   Shoes. 


ir 


?•%.. 


$>|.9S 


Select     this 
.shoe^-    and     you' 
will      be     dellg'lit- 
fully    surprised. 
co.mblnes    style     ar 
■comfort  to  an  unusual 
degree.    E.eal  oak  leather 
soles.      The    soft,    pliable 
black  leather  'uppers  make 
them  fit   like  a   glove,   and 
one    glance   marks   it  as   a 
s(hoe      of   individuality 
and   distinctive  taste. 
Easily  worth    double 
tho  price.     Perfect  fit 
and     complete    satis- 
faotioii      guaranteed. 


em 


IMAIL  COUPON'. 


ON 
ARRIVAL, 


Boston   Mail   Order  House, 

Dept.  1163,  Boston,  Mass. 
Send  tho  slioes  I  liave  marked  in  the 
squares  below.  I  will  pay  for  slioc.s 
and  ixjstago  on  arrival.  My  money 
back  if  I  want  it.  I  risk  aothlng., 
[  llVlen's  Ores*  Shoe,  $4.49.  Size.. 
[  ] Nurses' Com.  Slioe,  $4.39.  Size..' 
t  ]Men'8  Work  Shoe,  $3.97.  Size., 
t  ]  Women's  W.  Shoe,  $4.98,    Size.  ; 

Name .' 

Address 

Note:     We   pay  the   postage   if  you 
—  sejid  j-emittance  with  order.  --.-.- 


SPRAY  HOODS  awnings,  etc! 


Hoods  are  made  of  8  and  10-ounca 
Government  army  khaki  from  4  to 
8  feet  long  to  cover  forward  end 
of  cock  pit;  operate  on  slidins:  brass 
rods  and  fold  snug^ly  on  forward 
end   of    cock    pit.      Can  also   be   fmr- 

apron. 

"rood. 
For 


■^        tn  nished    in    combination     with,    sup 

Clj  attached     to     stern     end     of     he 

umarl  making  a  complete  night  cover. 

'  ~-'^'.'  prices,   etc. 


U 


Send  for   Catalogue   W 
ATLANTIC    &    PACIFIC   CO.,    124   Atlantic   Avenue,    Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 


HOW  TO  RELIEVE 

IDEAFNESS 

■■  .science  hats  at  last  devised  a  remarkable 
.!  instrument  for  the  treatment  of 'Deafness, 
j  Just  a  few  minutes'  application  in  your 
I  own  home  each  day  is  required.  Users 
!  '.estify  to  wonderful  restoration  of  hear- 
1  ng.  If  you  have  head  noises — if  you  are 
I  jnly  slightly  hard  of  hearing  or  almost 
j  Totally  deaf,  don't  delay — the  Aurasage 
I  ;nay  be  the  means  of  bringing  back  your 
I  ii.earing. 

Wonderful  New  Method 

!  Che  Aurasage  calls  into  Play  the  dor- 
■  mant  organs  of  the  ear,  strengthens 
•  '.hem  by  exercise  and  breaks  down  the 
i  jatarrh  congestion  which  causes  9'5  per 
i  cent,  of  all  deafness.  Try  the  Aurasage 
;  ^en  days  free  in  your  own  home  without 
;  t  penny  in  advance — ^we  gladly  send  it 
i  :o  you  by  prepaid  parcel  post — no  cost 
i  '.o  .you  if  it  fails  to  help  your  hearing. 
i  Vrite  to-day  for  valuable  toooklet  and 
lur  great  FRBF,  offer  of  the  new  96 
Pon©  Mears  Ear  phone.    Address 

I  MEARS  EAR  PHONE  CO. 

;  Dept.  561.  45  W.  34th  St..  N.  Y.  C. 


IWasDeal25Years 

I    CAN    NOW    HEAK 

wifh  tJhese  scvft. 
pliaible.  artifi- 
cial ear  drums. 
I  wear  them  in 
my    ears   night 

and  day.   They  Meclicated  Ear  Dmm 
are     perfectly    Pat,  Nov.  3.  1908, 
«  o  m  fortable.  No.  902785 

(No  one  see3  them  in  my  ears.  Write 
me  and  I  will  tell  you  a  true  storj 
— how  1  got  deaf  and  how  I  made 
myself  liear. 

G.p.wAY    Artificial  Ear  Drum  Company 

Address  GEO.  P.  WAY.  Manaser 
117  Adelaide  St..  Detroit,  MitSh. 


THE  CURATIVE  DIET 

Regeneration,      Rational      Fasting 

and    Drugless    Treatment 

A  perfect  cure  for  all  constiiutional  diseases, 
which  buUds  up  new  nerves,  new  stomachs,  new 
livers,  new  brains,  new  blood,  will  save  tlie  teeth 
from  decay;  the  hair  from  falling  out  or  getting 
gray,  will  preserve  that  bloom  of  comple.xion  for 
which  women  are  craving,  will  end  syphilis  and 
restore  vitality,  will  do  away  with  constipation, 
digestive  troubles  and  neurasthenia. '  $1.00 
postpaid. 

DR.    BENEDICT   LUST 

W.  no  East  41st  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


f    ^ 


itESI  FAISMS  IN  THE  CHOICE  FARMING  COUNTRY  OF  NEW    JERSEY 

CHARLES    V.    DUBOIS    &    SON 
WORLD    STREET        ,        ,       -       ,        .        FREEHOLD,    N.    J. 


WS^H 


BE  WELL— YOUNG— STRONG 

Booklet  Free 
This  University  discovery  refreshes,  rejuvenates ; 
frees  impinged,  irritated  nerves;  corrects  con- 
tracted muscles,  spine,  ligaments;  relieves  con^' 
gestion.  Improves  circulation  and  body  drain- 
age. Increases  body's  length.  Doctors  recom- 
mend It.  No  electricity,  no  discomfort;  delight- 
fully restful..  Write  now.  PANOICULATOR 
CO.,   1562  Advance  BIdg..  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Answer  the  Call  of  the 
Great  Outdoors 


Cram  your  play  hours 
full     of     real     sportl 
Over    hill    and    dala 
—fleet    as    the    wind 
—on  a  Black  Beauty. 
Words  can't  (^scribe 
tUe   dazzling   beauty, 
;he  powerful 
construction 
of   this    rac- 
iest wbeel  in 
uU  cjTledom. 


0 

4'^^ 


The  Wheel  with  W"    the  "National      "^"--^  Reputation'' 

From  Maine  to  California,  the  Black  Beauty  Bicycle  is  Icnowii 
for  its  quality  construction,  ease  of  riding,  endurance  and 
beiauty-,  There  is  hardly  a  town  or  hamlet  in  the  countiy 
where  it  is  not  favorably  known  and  extensively  ridden. 

THE     BLACK     BEAUTV 

FROM  FACTORY  TO  YOU— Made  in  our  own  factory  at  riiilaUelpliia, 
iBeauty  costs  you  no  more  than  an  ordinary 
bicycle.  Jobbers'  and  dealers'  profits  cut 
out.  Time  payments,  too,  if  you  wish,  wiili 
no  extra  charge;  no  red  taptf,  A  small  de- 
posit and  you  take  the  Black  Beauts  home- 
then  pay  the  balance  as  "OU  ride.  $1  a  week. 

Guaranteed  for  fivK  years.     Sii  mon'.b  acci- 
dent   insurance. 

Distributors  of   the  ACID  4-cyHnder  Motor  Cycle 
and   Briggs  &:Stratton  .Motor  Wheel. 

The  Largest  Exclusive  Cycle 

House  in  America 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 


BECOME  A  PROFESSIONAL 

PHOTOGRAPHER 


An  exceptional  opportunity  for 
men  or  women  seeking  increased 
earning  power  and  an  assured  fu- 
ture. Good  positions  open  every- 
where ;  rapid  advancement ;  fasci- 
nating work.  Greater  range  of 
openings  at  high  salaries  or  for  a  business  of  your  own  than  in 
any  other  line.     Three  months'  coui-se  covers  all  branches: 

MOTION  PICTURE— COMIVIERCIAL— PORTRAITURE 

Taught   by   practical   work.     Individual   instruction.      Free  use   of   modern 
equipment.     Day  or  evening  Classes.     Easy  payments  if  desired. 

Write  for  free  Catalog  No.  Wl,  "How  to  Become  a  Professional  Photographer." 

NEW     YORK     INSTITUTE     OF     PHOTOGRAPHY 

NEW  YQRK,  141  West  36th  Street. BROOKLYN,  505  State  Street. 

THE  QUICKEST,  CHEAPEST  FORM 
OF  ADVERTISING 

Speed  up  your  sales  with  circular  letters  to  your  cus- 
tomers, old  and  new.  Bring  new  trade  into  your  store 
A  weekly  or  bi-weekly  bulletin  reproduced  on  the 

Lineograph   Duplicator 


elves  you  1000  exact  copies  of  your  hand -written  or 
tyDewritten  letter  in  almost  no  time.  Your  stock 
will  move  twice  as  fast  if  you  use  this  inexoensive. 
persuasive   advertising. 

■Write    today    for    FREH    CATALOG 
and  full  particulars. 

THE  LINEOGRAPH  CO. 

108  Fulfon  Street      NEW  YORK  CITY 


BUY  A  "ROYAL"  DIAMOND,  WATCH  OR  JEWELRY 

the  ROYAL  Way— 10  Months  to  Pay! 

Send  for  this  handsome  illustra'ted  96-page  catalog,  Edition 
"W."  It's  Free,  and  describes  accurately  tliousands  of  HIGH 
GRADE  ARTICLES  suitable  for  personal  use  or  for  Holiday, 
BirtPiday,  Graduation,  Anniversary  Gifts  on  the  easiest  of 
credit  terms  and  at  remarkably  low  prices.  Catalog  explains 
fully.   Send  for  it  TODAY  to  Dept.   "W." 

ROYAL     DIAMOND    AND    WATCH    COMPANY 

New  York  City 


35  Maiden  Lane 


(Estatilislied  1895) 
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ANALYSIS  ^ 
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Prevent  Smuts 

It  is  more  necessary  today  to  employ  scientific 
methods  on  the  farm  than  ever  before.  Cleanse 
all  seed  grain  with  FORMALDEHYDE^ 
solution  before  planting.     Positively  destroys 
smuts  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  etc. 


^^IiG  FhrinGr*s  Friend 


Spread  the  seed  grain  in  a  ihin  layer  and  sprinkle  with 
diluted  FORMALDEHYDE.  Shovel  over  thoroughly 
and  cover  the  pile  with  bags  for  about  ten  hours.  Dry  out 
by  spreading  uncovered  in  a  dry  place.  Disinfect  the  drill 
with  FORMALDEHYDE  before  planting.  One  pint  bottle 
of  FORMALDEHYDE  from  onr  laboratory  will  treat  40 
bushels  of  seed. 

FORMALDEHYDE  rids  potatoes  of  scab  and  blackleg; 
destroys  disease  germs  in  sick  rooms,  toilets,  drains,  stables, 
kennels,  chicken  houses,  etc.,  also  kills  flies. 

WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK 
—just  iiiued—FREE 

PERTH  AMBOY  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

709-717  SIXTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


\m 
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If  you  are 
suffe  ring 
ii'om  dyspep- 
sia, indiges- 
tion, constipa- 
tion, heartburn, 
headaches,  in- 
somnia, biliousness, 
poor  circulation  or  any 
of  the  many  ailments  due  princi- 
pally to  wrong-  living,  cut  out 
medicines  and  give  NATURE  a 
chance  to  restore  your  health  by 
eating  and  sleeping  correctly  and 
exercising   with   a 


imcmt 


% 


Thousands  'have  been  restored  to 
grlorious  health  and  streng-fch  by 
following  the  simple  instructions  in 
Dr.  Anderson's  course  of  "Phy- 
sical Education"  and  by  exercising 
a  few  minutes  daily  with  the 
Whitely. 

■Sold  by  sporting  groods,  department 
and  hardware  stores,  in  elastlic-cord  and 
coil  spring  styles. 

If  not  at  your  dealer's  send  us  $5.00 
and  we  will  ship,  prepaid,  one  fully- 
guaranteed  $5.00  Whitety  Exerciser, 
ready  for  use,  and  include  a  complete 
copy  of  Dr.  Anderson's  "Physical  Edu- 
cation," whioh  has  96  pages  and  96  il- 
lustrations and  of  which  half  a  million 
copies  have  been  sold. 

Order  to-day.  We  wiHl  send  this  com- 
plete health  outfit  on  five  days'  triaJl.  If 
you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  we  will 
return  your  money.    Booklet  on  request. 

WHITELY    EXERCISER    CO. 


36  Vesey  Street 


New  York  City 


Pacific   Coast  Rep.,   McDonatd  &  Linfortii« 
San   Francisco 


GET  THESE  DRESS  SHOES 

A  real  comfort  shoe  of  snappy  style.  Built  of 
specially  selected  leather — gun-metal  vamp  with 
top  grade  sole  and  heels.  They'll  wear  like  Iron. 
A  shoe  you  can't  duplicate  for  less  /t*  4  P^/\ 
than    $7.00.      Direct    by    mail    to    you        JKO^   RM 

Send  no  money,  just  mail  coupon  or  a  jiostal 
card;  pay  postman  when  the  shoes  arrive.  If 
you  don't  like  them,  send  tliem  back  and  get  your 
money  back  by  return 
^-.'.=,c.^v_3i  ™ail,  including  postage. 
*  '^&"^\  '^o"'"  word  is  enough.  We 
''"VWl  guarantee  prompt  shipment. 
/S^ffl  perfect  lit  and  satisfac- 
"^-^^Bj  tion  In  every  way.  You 
^^J|\_  take  no  risk.  Rambler 
catalog  shows  99  ways 
to  save  money.  Send 
^^  v^s^s.     ^°'"     °"®'       Rambler 

S^"**:-.        ^f^V    ^''"^^    ^""^    differ- 
'  >^^^    *"t — •  0  0  k     for 
j^^^     the    name    on 
-V.     if^^^m         f'o    sole 

SEND  ^Xs 

NO  ^^ 

MONEY 
Established  over  22 
years.      Sales      last 
year  over  $1.000. con  „..«, 

RAMBLER  SHOE  CO..  Dept.  62,  NEW  YORK  CItY 
Send  my  pair  of  Rambler  worth-while  dress  shoes.  1 
will  pay  postman  $4.59  on  arrival.  If  shoes  are 
not  entirely  satisfactory  I  can  return  them  and  you 
will    refund    money,    including    return    postage. 

Name   Size 

Address     • 


Exterminating  Service 


GUARANTEED 

We  employ  the  Paris  Micro- Biology 
Institute  Method  (DANYSZ  VIRUS), 
owning  exclusive  American  rights. 
Kills     Rats     and     Mice     by     science. 

Quickly  clears  dwellings,  factories,  storage 
plants  and  all  buildings,  without  offensive 
after  effects.  Absolutely  hanuless  to  human 
beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds  or  pets.  Can  apply  it 
yourself  or  we  wUl  contract  to  send  oui-  men 
regularly  to  keep  your  premises  free  of  Bats, 
Mice,  Koaches  and  all  vermin. 

cum?  Hrkri IT  Illustrated  book  on  reauest. 
ri\.i:<£i  DV/l^rVcaU,  write  or  telephone.  Es- 
timates given  without  charge  or  obligation. 

DANYSZ-VIRUS,  LIMITED 

121  W.   15th  St.,  N.  Y.  Tel.  7663  Chelsea 
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When  Your  Boy 
Made    History 

THERE  'has  just  closed  the  greats 
est    epo'oh  in  history.       Your  boy 
had  a  part  in  making;  that  his- 
tory.    Therefore    you    want    tht 
greatest  story  of  that  epoch  that  haS 
ever  been  written. 

Out  of  the  many  stories  of  this  War 
that  are  called  histories — 'Charles  W. 
EliO't,  Ex-President  of  Harvard,  call.': 
this  the  one  real  history  of  the  War. 
It  is  a  living  thing,  fraug^ht  with  the 
romance  of  ■  this  unbelleva/ble  coji- 
flict — this  flaming,  gorgeous,  terribk 
•pageant — the  most  thrilling  adven- 
ture, the  most  fearful  object  lessor 
since  the  beginning  of  time. 

The  great  generals  ol  the  war,  the 
great  admirals,  the  presidents  of  our 
leading  universities,  our  great  ipreach- 
ers,  leaders  of  thought  —all  have 
united  to  write  this  work  so  thai 
you,  the  American,  might  Ihave  the 
real  .story,  remote  from  newsipapei 
hysteria — true  for  all  time,  "but  aliv< 
with   romance   and  reality. 

HARPER'S  PICTORIAL  LIBRARY 

of  the 

WORLD  WAR 

12  Large,  Sumptuous,  Rich  Volumes  Filled  With  Illustrations  in  Full  Color 
5,000  Pages,  3,000  Illustrations  and  Maps. 

A  Shelf  Full  of  Beautiful  Books 


The  binding  of  these  fine  twelve  vol- 
umes in  handsome  maroon  and  gold — 
the  type  is  clear  and  easy  to  read.  The 
rich  color  illustrations  are  beautifully 
reproduced — ^the  Work  of  a  Great  Pub- 
lishing  House. 

IF  you  want  the  truth  about  the  War, 
this  is  the  place  to  find  it.  IF  you  want 
the  romance  of  the  War,  send  this 
coupon.  IP  you  want  a  permanent  au- 
thority in  your  home,  send  this  coupon. 
IF   you   enjoy   beautiful  books  in  your 

ONLY  A  FEW  SETS  AT 
THIS  SPECIAL  LOW 
PRICE 

Harper  &  Brothers 
Established  1817  New  York 


library,  send  this  coupon,  IP  you  wan 
a  woiik  to  inspiire  your  diildren,  sen< 
this  coiupon.  IF  you  want  a  work  fo 
your  children's  children,  send  this  cou 
ipon.     But  send  it  now. 


HARPER   <fc  BROTHER.^ 

129   FRANKLIN    SQ;11AR(E 

X'lSlY   YORK    CITY  W.  A.  1D21 

Please  seud  me,  all  chargea  pKpald,  set  o 
your  new  Pictorial  Library  of  tho  World  Wa 
In  12  volumes,  bound  in  haudsojae  maroon  an. 
goia  cloth.  If  I  like  the  books  I  will  send  yo' 
*3.00  wltliiu  5  days  aud  .$4.75  a  month  for  1 
months.  It  is  understood  that  you  euarantt 
my  satisfaction  with  the  boola. 

Name ,  •  >  •  ■ •  •  •  • 
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Address •  • 

Occupation     •• 

•  Send       for       partimlar.s      regarding     the 
'  hnihcr    lioiiiid    edition.     . 
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MAKE  YOUR  OWN 
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Wireless  and  Electrical  Apparatus 


8  BOOKS 

Over  500  Pages 
Over  500  Illustrations 

$2.75  Complete 

Post  Paid 


tSsSs^ 


^"^'^^^-^^g^ 


THE  ART/  fli  /CIENCtJ 

HOMEi    LIBRARY 
WIRELE^TT" 

AZ-TD 

ELECTRICAL 
APPARATUi/ 

OVZn  500  PAGEJ" 
OVER  500  ILLWIMnONJ 


The  Arts  and  Sciences  Library  shows  in  minute 
detail  just  how  to  make  at  home  all  the  popular  wireless 
and  electrical  apparatus,  how  to  conduct  experiments, 
connect  and  operate  them.  Completely  illustrated  with 
working  drawings.     They  will 

SAVE  ONE-HALF 

the  cost  of  bought  apparatus.     The  Library  consists  of 
the  following  popular  books : 

Lessons  in  Wireless  Telegraphy 

The  Operation  of  Wireless  Telegraph  Apparatus 

Wireless  Construction  and  Installation  for  Beginners 

Experimental   Wireless   Construction 

Home  Made  Electrical  Apparatus.     Vol.   1 

Home  Made  Electrical  Appsiratus.     Vol.  2 

Home   Made   Electrical  Apparatus.     Vol.  3 

Home  Made  Toy  Motors 

ORDER  NOW  W'HiLE  THE  EDITION  LASTS 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

COLE  &  MORGAN,  INC.,  Publishers 

p.  O.  Box  473,  City  Hall  Station  New  Y«rk,  N.  Y. 

WIRELESS  APPARATUS 

AND  SUPPLIES 

Complete   Outfits,    Separate    Instruments,   Parts    and    Supplies 
For  Amateurs,   Professionals,   Colleges   and   Commercial   Uses 

Send  for  Free  Bulletin  No.  231 

WIRELESS  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 


188-190  Greenwich  Street 
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New  York,  N.  Y. 


BemMiMielUn^ 


OH  BOY!  SOME  SPORT 

Surprise  the  Bunch — Have  a  Barrel  O'  Fun 


s 


^A. 


Own  a  Genuine  Moving  Picture  Machine 

Here's  what  you've  always  wanted — a  genuine  MOVING  PIC- 
TURE MACHINE— a  machine  that  uses  STANDARD  FILM— like 

the  Bier  theatres  sliow — at  a  price  you  can  easily  afford  to  pay.  This  is  the  BIG  opportunity-* 
don't  MISS  it.  Head  every  word,  then  act  quick.  Throe  swell  models  to  select  from,  Eachthe 
best  of  Its  kind.  All  REAL  movingr  picture  machines — not  tovs  or  magic  lanterns,  but  REALi 
Movie  Machines,  that  show  the  pictures  on  the  screen.  The  Films  are  supplied  to  us  by  the 
leading  film  companies  in  America,  and  the  subjects  include  all  the  LEADING  actors  and 
actresses  that  you  see  and  admire  in  all  the  big  theatres.  Tlip 
"fellers"  and  girls  and  the  grown-ups.  too.  will  sit  spellbound, 
6r  roar  with  laughter  at  the  wonderful,  lifelike,  real  movies 
you  can  show  them. 


Three-Reel  Cinematograph 


IKtc  is  nn  astoiiisliiiiR  liiiic^.n.  Our  Lilrst  .Mudel  Cincmaloeraplr  Is  a  wlilrhMnil 
value.  At  llie  price  U  has  fiery.'IiJii?  I)e:it  >ou  iTer  he.irtl  of.  Here  is  a  conuiiio 
Movinp  Picttre  Maclilni".  inatle  entirely  of  nu'l.Tl.  soliiUy  coiisliuolt'd.  and  put  to- 
ceilicr  hy  evperr^'orl.mcn.  that  vou  can  luiy  ,it  a  prioi*  tliat  will  simply  asioiinil  you 
II  couifs  <;(|ulppe<l  ivitli  ,i  S.XFKTY  CARBIDE  Ga?  Genoratur.  anil  can  Ire  useil  to 
sliow  movine  pictures  nnywlicrc.    The  meoliaiiisni  is  so  sliniile  it  can  be  cpoiatcd  Ijy 

afiioiie.  Ti-e  lifealcst  value  In  a'  Ceiiulnc  .Movins 
Picture  Mai.liiiic  ever  oflerod  at  the  price.  Tlilnu 
of  It!  .V  ceiHiiiie  MoriiiK  Fictuie  .>t!tcliiiie.  usincr 
STA.VDARll  FILMS.  siii|.|.o,i  by  e\iiresa.  cliarsos 
coll.ct.  mill  3  Ki;i;l.S  Flti:E.  for  O.NLY  SJ.Ul), 
Orlofl       ^^  ^^*T!(S  '""■  "iiii'i"''!  iiv  piircci  Post  to  any  address  in  the 

\\Wi  l!i  %^     \m    ■••'arV\  iirepaiil  for  f3  25. 


New  Model  Movie  Machine 


Your  Choice  of  Gas  or  Electric  Lioht 

Tins  IS  a  lieaiitiful.   lilcli-cl.iss  Movinq   Piolurc  Maclilno.     51.1. Ic  of  sheet   iron 

fiase.     riiii>liiMl  III  l.liicl;  or  liaulcslnp  prcv  urji  hitn.lsnnu'  led  scrijie  trimnilngs. 

suhstaiitlil  ronsrriiction.     f.\7Q   12.vrii\3',4    In.     I'srs  RTAND.Utn   FILM   same 

miicliilics.     TWO  TVPRS— KIcclric   anil   Cas.    Tl-.e   elcclric   maclillic   is   equipped 

and    cord    coniplele.    ready    to    attach    Xo   any 

electric  llglit  aoclrft.    Gas  niaclilne  lias  Us  own 

ceneraior   anil   mal.es    its   own   light.     The   gas 

inacliiiic    can    he    used    anywhere    and    will    he 

sent   unless  electric   type   machine   is   specially 

ordered.    Sciti  securely  paci.ed  in  special  ship- 
ping case  wiili  full   liisiruclions.   tilni.  supply  of 

-•itinie    nci'.cls.    etc..    for    $7  50.    by    e.vpress,"   or 

:iS.OO  If  sent  bv   prepaid  parcel  post. 


ivllli  wooj 
SolUl  nnti 

as  trie  hi« 
with  PlUK 


Price 
$12.00 

A  Beauty 


Keystone  Moviegraph 

Moving  Picture  and  Magic  Lantern  Combined 


A  regular  beauty  all  complete,  ready  for  vou 
to  use  the  minufe  It  arrives  Hang  iir  n  sheet,  put  on  a  reel,  turn  the  cranl;.  and 
you're  off.  That's  all  theie  Is  to  it.  Made  of  metal  tliroiiunout.  with  heavy  base  cast- 
ing. Finely  adjusted  niechanlsni.  easily  operated.  Electric  model  only;  simply  screw  Iq 
plug  to  your  electric  light  socl.et  and  you  are  all  ready  for  an  evhlbit.  Equipped  to  slion 
elides  H3  Hell  as  Real  Moving  Piclures— losl  lit.e  the  big  machines  r2.\9">xG  In. 
Comes  with  3  EXTRA  LONG  STA.SU.MIP  SIZED  Ill.M.S.  3  ri.NE  L.\.\TRR.N  :  LIDES. 
and  admission  tict.els — all  FUUIO.  .\  machine  iou  will  he  proud  of.  You  can  hare 
endless  fun'  and  amusement,  and  M.Mvl-:  .Mti.N'EV  wuh  it.  Sent  by  express,  with  full 
Instructions  and  extra  long  cord  ainl  plug,  securely  pacled.  for  f  12.00:  or  by  parcel 
post,  to  any  address  lu  the  world,  for  7.ic  extra. 


No.  2  Rewind  Model 


Largest  and  Most  Powerful  Model 

This  Is  the  No.  2  Rewind  Model,  with 
o.iuipmem  for  unwinding  and  rewinding 
100  10  200  feet  of  film.  The  size  of  the 
machine  is  G^  x  14  x  19  inches.  It  Is 
coiLilructeil  on  a  vkooden  base  6V,  x  llv^  Inches,  '.vldch  will  not  ecratcti  the  fur- 
niiurc  Electric  model  only.  It  operates  from  any  electric  ligiiung  circuit.  \\\  you 
have  to  do  la  in  screw  In  plug  to  any  electric  light  socket.  It  has  a  regulator  so 
that  dllTereiil  siied  lamps  may  be  used — electric  fooliel.  plug  and  six  feet  electric 
lamp  wire  conl,  and  nlclielled  reflector.  Also  allows  magic  lantern  slides  With 
this  machine  we  fuuilsh  a  can  of  100  foet  of  flira.  three  Amerlcaii-madc  Lantern 
Rll.lei— subie.is  M  which  are  WII.sou.  Persiilng.  Aeroplanes.  Hoy  Scouts.  Chailio 
l,'i''.'i'L"'..J?.y'  Comics,  etc..  100  Theatre  Tickets,  giiaramee  and  full  direciions. 
PRICE  $20  00.  siiipped  by  E.\pres9.  or  by  prepaid  parcel  post  to  any  address  In  tho 
world  (or  fl  00  extia. 


Extra  Films 


as  "PTcase 
'an  be  used 


EXTRA  FILMS.'  For  all  our  .Machines.  Bii:  varieiy  of  subjerls.  Including  lead- 
ing and  iiesl  known  movie  actors  and  actresses.  Standard  tize  Short  Reels.  Price 
!•>  ceiiis  each  Extra  Long  (5  feetl.  Price  3  for  tl.OO.  Special  lOO-lett  reels  t2  50 
each.  C'llABUE  CHapu.N  11L.\IS.  25c  eich;  5-fool  lengths.  60c  each.  All  iwstpald. 

LANTERN  SLIDES  for  Keystone  Movhegraph,   American  made,  C  for  73  cents. 

"tJ.MAK-EM"   SLIDES.      \   special   slide    tor   ust  with   the   J12.00   and    J20.00 

m.iriiiiie  nr  aiiv  nii-,r  niarhliie  with   Lantern  Slide  {.-"ilpment.  for  showing  on  the 

Remove   Your  Hat.      "No   Sinokiiig."    •'Intermission."    "Coodnlghl."    sporting    results    and 

r<iwaiedly.   PRICE  3  for  00  ceiiis  postpaid. 


JOHNSON  SMITH  &  CO.,  Dept.  P.M.31,  3224  N.  HALSTEDST.,  CHICAGO 
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Bel(blnr  0«rr^  Boss 


■Here's  your  chance  to  be  inde- 
pendent, with  a  good  income  that 
will  grow  bigger  every  day. 

Tou  can  build  tip  e  paying  busi- 
ness supplying  the  virgent  demand 
for  the 

HO-RO-CO 

line  of  (household  specialties,  pure 
remedies,  toilet  articles  and  soaps. 
Guaranteed  quality  satisfies  users 
and  brings  big  repeat  orders. 
Sales  are  easy — profits  large. 

Ho-Ro-Co  goods  carry  a  positive 
guarantee  of  satisfaction  or 
money  back. 

Our  Leader 

Ho-Ro-Co  Tonic  is  a  recognized 
blood-purifier  and  health  builder. 
One  trial  :makes  a  permanent  cus- 
tomer. 

Ho-Ro-Co    Skin     and    Scalp    Soap 

prevents  dandruff,  promotes  hair- 
health,  pleases  buyers  every  time. 

Get  our  Free  Sample  Case  Offer. 
To  start  you  in  business,  you  can 
get  a  handsome  sample  case  full 
of  Ho-Ko-Co  goods  that  sell  at 
sight. 

Get  in  on  this  opportunity  to-day.  Work 
for  yourself,  '  Write  for'  particulars, 

Ho-Ro-Co  Mfg.  Co. 


181    Locust   St., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


awx     — gSm 


KiBBOeCi'B'B® 


-Tte  Waftd^hl- 


TONIC 


-A  oniAT- 

STSTt;i  Buium 


»aict  •<  fid 


Elegant  2l-Jewel?sitd  Watch 

Your  choice  of  6,  12  or  16  size  watch. 
High  grrade,  gold  filled  or  solid  silverine 
open  face  cases,  plain  polish  or  fancy  en. 
graved  patterns.  Fitted  with  elegant  21- 
jewel  Montgomery  dial  movement.  Every 
watoh  fully  relialble,  accurate  £Uid  guar- 
nmteed  for  10  years'  service. 


c.  o.  o. 


Also  your  choice  of  gents'  or  ladies'  size 
gold  filled  or  silverine  cases;  fitted  with 
genuine  seven-jewel  American  made  N.  Y, 
Standard  movements  which  will  last  a  life- 
time. Price  ."pS.Oo.  Fully  worth  double. 
Send  us  your  name  and  address.  Watch 
will  be  sent  you  hy  parcel  post.  When  re- 
ceived, pay  postman  only  $8.95  and  watch 
is  youirs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  cheerfully  refunded.  Order  to-day. 
P.  S. — iHigrh  grade  gold  filled  chains  to 
match,   $2.00. 

MEDILL  &  CO.. 

213     MADISON     STREET 
Dent.  43,  Chicago,  111. 


zaut? 
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TH!S  WONDERFUL  COMFORT  SHOE 

is  a  shoe  women  will  dellsht  in  wearing— made  of 
soft  kid  finished  cabareta  leather  uppers,  m  OQ 
flexible  hand  turned  soft  inner-soles  with  jar   It  ■^w 

proof  rubber  heels,   for  only 

Send  no  money,  just  write  your  name,  ad 
dress  and  size  on  a  postal  or  fill  out  coupon  which 
will  bring  vou  a  pair  of  these  specially  priced  shoes. 
Pay  postman  $4.29  when  they  arrive.  If  they  are 
not  perfectly  satisfactory  return  them  and  Ret  your 
money  back.  You  take 
no  risk.  Rambler  shoes 
are  guaranteed  to  sat- 
isfy in  every  way.  You 
cannot  lose.  Write 
to-day.  Sales  last  ■ 
year  over  $1,000,COO. 
Established  over  23 
yars. 

Rambler       shoes       are 
different  —  best  for 
money  —  quality 
lasts.      Ix)ok     for 
stamp  on  the  solo 
of   every  Ram 
bier  Shoe. 


Rambler  Shoe  Comrpany 
Dept.62,  New  York  City 
Send  mo  a  pair  of 
Rambler  worth  -  while 
shoes,  I  will  pay  postman  $4.29  on  arrival.  If  shoes 
are  not  entirely  satisfactoi-y  I  can  return  them  and 
you  will  refund  money,   including  return  postage. 

Name  Size  


Address 
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You  Can  Build 


This  Fine  PHONOGRAPH  Yourself 

YOU  WILL  SAVE  ONE-HALF 


You  don't  need  to  be  a  cabinet- 
maker to  build  this  beautiful  cabinet 
instrument.  Our  Simplified  Plans  make  it 
an  easy  and  interesting  job.  We  furnish 
blue  prints,  diagrams,  motor,  tone  arms  and 
all  metal  parts  ready  built,  h<j,rn  with  cabi- 
net complete  knockdown.  No  cutting,  no 
fitting,  nothing  complicated.  You  simply  do 
the  assembling.  You  can't  go  wrong  if  you  fol- 
low our  instructions.  A  few  hours'  Avork  and 
j'ou  have  an  instrument  the  equal  of  which  you 
could  not  purchase  in  a  retail  store  at  several 
times  its  cost.     Plays  all  records. 

Four  beautiful  moidels  to  choose  from. 


'Build   It  Yourself." 


Hundreds  Building  the  Makafone  Everywhere 

Satisfied  builders  say:  "Wonderful  tone" — Mayworth_,  Tampa,  Fla. 
"All  that  can  be  desired"  —  Weikheiser,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  "Built 
Makafone  without  experience  with  perfect  success" — Cole,  Camden, 
N.  Y.  "Just  as  good  as  any  of  my  neighbors'  $150.00  machines" — 
Strikes,  Boone,  Iowa.  "Everybody  said  it  beats  anything  in  quality 
and  tone  they  ever  heard" — Vancleave,  Spottsville,  Ky.  "Have  com- 
pared it  with  other  makes,  best  on  the  market,  but  like  the  Makafone 
the  best" — Pen,  Argyle,  Pa. 

Get  Into  the  Phonograph  Business 


for  Yourself 

You  can  build  and  sell  Makafones 
at  a  clear  profit  of  $50.00  each. 
This  is  your  opportunity  to  make 
big  money  in  dignified,  growing 
business.  Start  to-day.  Exclusive 
territory  given. 

Modern  Phonograph  &  Supply  Co. 

310  Springer  BIdo. 
313    So.    Clinton    St.,    Chicago,    III. 

i9i 


Send  This   Coupon  To-day! 

Modern   Phonograplt  &  Supply  Co., 

310    Springer    BIdg..    3(3    So   Clinton    St.. 

Chicago,   III. 

Gentlemen:  Please  scud  me  full  particulars' 
of  jour  .Makafone  proposition,  without  obliga- 
tion to  me. 


Name 


Street  Address. 


Town     and     State. 


Do  You  Spend  the  Day  On  a  Hard  Seat? 


A  cushion  is  nothing  new,  but  the  Kamrass 
Komfy  Kushion  is  decidedly  new.  The  solidity 
of  the  best  upholstery  filling  is  combined  with 
the  perfect  elasticity  of  air. 

BE    SURE    TO    SPECIFY 

KAMRASS  KOMFY  KUSHIONS 

"Last  Word  in  Chair  Comfort" 

Light  —  Flexible — Resilient — Durable 

By  a  simple  combination  of  valves,  it  yields  with  resiliency  to 
pressure,  resuming  its  exact  normal  shape  wlien  that  pressure 
is  removed.  It  inflates  itself  automatically  and  stays  full  of 
air.  You  "Sit  on  Air"  Instead  of  on  a  hard,  unyielding  and 
tiresome  seat. 


Crown    Shape 


//  not  at  your  dealer,  order  direct  from  us 

A»<»«»e*     This   is   an    OPPORTTJNITT, 
AgeniS*     good  territories  open  in  every 


Price  List 


dty.       Where    are    you'/ 
The       Kamrass       Komfy    , 
Kushion    sells    on 
The    field    is    large 
profits     attractive, 
representatives    are 
ing   good  in  all   parts 
the   country. 

Write  or  wire  us  now  for  the  territory 
you  would  like. 


CROWN 
No.     Size     Price 

101  16x13    $4.00 

102  18x20      6.00 


SQUABB 

No.     Size     Price 

201  14x18    $3.50 

202  16x18      4.00 


EOUND— 301      15  in.  diam.      $2.50. 

KAMRASS  &  SONS 

348    EIGHTH    AVENUE 

York  City 

TELEPHONE  CHELSEA  3176 


If  You  Are  Earning  Less  Than 

S50.00  PER  WEEK 

and  like  to  draw — you  should  study 

COMMERCIAL  ART 

Leading  Art  Managers — the  men  who 
know — recommend  us  and  employ  our 
students.     We  will    guarantee  to   make 
successful — Learn  at  home  in  your  spare 
time — or  in  our    resident    school — Day    or 
Evening.     Write  for  FREE  illustrated  cat- 
alogue. 

Commercial  Art  School,  728, 116  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

Branch  School,  287  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich, 
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Caliafii 


Are  yoil  one  of  those  fellows  who  is  interested  In  mechanics?  Then 
make  yourself  a  success.  You  have  an  opportunity  now— that  Is,  if 
you  act  promptly.  Send  to-day  for  our  bia,  new,  free  book,  "Making 
You  Master  of  the  Aulo."  This  book  Is  full  of  valuable  information 
and  pictures  and  tells  how  you  may  develop  yourself  mechanically  at 
the  Milwaukee  Motor  School  and  qualify  for  big  money  as  an  Auto 
and  Tractor  expert.  !T  TELLS  WHY  OUR  GRADUATES  ARE 
SOUGHT  AND  GIVEN  GOOD  POSITIONS.  It  shows  how  you  your, 
self  can  become  a  practical  expert  tinouijh  our  inexpensive,  thcrough 
course    of    practical    training. 


Send  for  Our 
New  Big 

FREE   BOOK 

and 

SPECIAL 

OFFER  NOW 


Do  you  want  to  learn  tht»  trade  su  thoroughly  that  you 
cannot  fail  to  succeed?  Then  the  Milwaukee  Motor  Schoof, 
with  its  unsurpassed,  now  equipment,  enlarged  modern  accom> 
mcdations,  is  the  schoot  for  you.  Here  you  take  Autos  and 
Tractors  to  pieces — make  repairs  and  adjustments  on  all  types 
of  ENGINES,  TRANSMISSIONS,  CARBURETORS.  DIFFER' 
ENTIALS,  &c.  Yo4J  leant  thoroughly  by  doing  this  practical 
work  yourself.  Our  efficient  Instructors  tell  you  what  To  do 
and  carefully  explain  why.  OUR  ELECTRICAL  DEPART- 
MENT  IS  ONE  OF  THE  FINEST  IN  THE  COUNTRY.  You 
become  expert  on  all  makes  of 
STARTING,  LIGHTING  and  IGNI- 
TION SYSTEMS.  Yoi!  can  easily 
learn  to  really  master  all  the  dif- 
lerent     types     of     Gasoline     Engines, 


TRACTORS 
At  this 


In    tJie    center 
of    the    fastest 
groiomg  automotive 
and    tractor    district 


Auto  Tractors  quickly  at  this  school.!   At  Once  of   the   country 


This 
is  the 
school  that! 
has  earned  net- 
tlon-ioide  reputa- 
tion for  thorough, 
practical  traiivinff. 


MAIL    THIS   COUPON    NOW. 


MILWAUKEE    MOTOR   SCHOOL,    Dept.    1400. 
551-557   Downer  Ave.,    Milwaukee,    Wis. 

'         Please  send  me.  all  prepaid,  without  obligation  ou 

OO     rr/^/^F  C     CD  PC        \  my  part,   your  illustrated  book,    "Making  You  JMast*'V 

iiO      M  \J\JLjtJ     Mr  txEilli  ot    the    Auto."    and    full    particulars   on   how    I    can 

To  every  man  who    euroUs    now    we     I  get  into  the  Auto.   Tractor  and  Gas  Engine  Business. 

CIV©  a  complete  set  of  28   best  tools,      i 

TEhese  tools  are  not  loaned,   but  are    J  Kame     

given  free,  and  you  take  tUem  home    I 

when  you  leave  the  school.    ACT  NOW.    |  Adclresg    
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Sound  Advice 

IS  THE  FOUNDATION  OF 

INVESTMENT 

SUCCESS 


^SJ**W 


'"'I'iSI. 


''.'v'tu;; 


Partial 

PIAH 


m 


"Ph-cft, 


**>•■" 


..C""* 


.    TFA»itFo»TATIOI»«t,Toi 


rtti»r>f. 


Contains  sta- 
tistics and 
current  mews 
on  prominent 
sec'UTitles. 


Explains  this 
popular  and 
easy  method 
of  buying 
strong  secur- 
ities. 


Contains 
charts  that 
t  r  a  o  e  price 
fn  o  V  e  m  ent 
of  active 
stocks. 


Est  i,m  a  t  es 
earnings  o  f 
all  roads  un- 
der private 
ownership. 


ANY   OF 
THESE 
PUBLICA- 
TIONS 
FREE  ON 
REQUEST 


OUR 

STATISTICAL 

DEPARTMENT 

WILL    BE 

PLEASED    TO 

SUBMIT 

REPOiRTS  ~ 

ON     ANY 

SECURITIES 

WITHOUT 
OBLIGATION 


Comiplete  an- 
alytical r  e  - 
ports  on  sea- 
soned Stoclt 
E  X  c  h  a  n  ge 
issues. 


Explains  and 
i  1  1  u  s  t  rates 
complete  me- 
chanism of 
siiiort    sales. 


Contains  vi- 
tal statistics 
and  price 
r  a  'n  g  e  s  of 
securities  on 
various 
stock  ex- 
changes. 


F  o  r  e  1  e  n 
bonds  offer 
unusually  at- 
tractive 
specula- 
tive  possi- 
bilities. 


'Exrplains  how  to 
oipen  an  -account 
and  the  plan  of 
purchasing  securi 
ties  on  la  margi- 
nal  basis. 


Ajn  adjunct  to  our 
service  for  invest- 
ors located  with- 
in telephoning  dis- 
tance. 


Poreiign  (Exchange 
is  another  attrac- 
tiv.e  medium  of 
speculation. 

Explains  the  cap- 
ital value  of  idle 
stock     certificates. 

Shows  status  of 
Standard  Oil  Cor- 
porations. 


HARVEY  A.  WILLIS  &  CO. 

ESTABLISHED       |doi 

STOCKS-FOREIGN       SECURITIES— BONDS 
Members     Consolidated     Stock     Exchange     of     New     York 

""TATer  ^^2'^Bro°aL^Jly^^  >'in''"mfu%T 

(Cor.   Broad  St.)       NEW   YORK  CITY         (Cor!' Lex    Iv') 
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WANTED 


Want  ads  for  thousands  of  trained  Autq  Mechanics 
are  apj)earing  in  all  the  papers  all  over  the  country. 
New  Garages  and  Shops  are  badly  needed  everywhere. 
If  you  are  earning  less  than  $35  a  week — YOU 
SHOULD  LEARN  THIS  TRADE. 

You  Can  Earn 
$150  to  $400  a  Month 

Come  to  this  school  and  learn.  We  teach  by  actual 
practice  on  all  kinds  of  cars.  A  few  weeks'  time  learn- 
ing will  fit  you  for  a  position  in  a  garage,  service  sta- 
tionj,  or  you  can  start  in  business  for  youi*self . 


Write  for  Further  Particulars 
DO  IT  TO-DAY— SEND  IN  COUPON 

BUFFALO  AUTO  SCHOOL,  no  w  a  i 


X  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  , 

Please     send     me     ftill     particulars     of     your     complete     Auto       J 
Mechanics  Course.  i 

I 


Name A 

Street   or  K.    F.    I) 

: 

^      ',     City State 

^       L  .  .  .  * 
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ESTAB.    ^       g)  ^        v-^ 20  YEARS 


PAY  CASH 

IMMEDIATELY    FOR 

DIAMONDS- PEARLS 
PRECIOUS        STONBS 
e  JEWELRV 

ESTATES  APPRAISED Sr  PURCHASED 
45>OOHN  ST C/KhQmQOZ)  P/2or2e303^John. 


BECOME  A  DOCTOR  OF  NATUROPATHY 

Which  will  qualify    at    the    same    time    as    Osteopath,    Chiropractor, 

Hydropath,      Dietitian,      Electropath,      Mechanotherapist,      Neuropath, 

Zonetherapist,   Mental   Scientist,   etc. 

NATUROPATHY  Includes  all  Drugless  Methods  of  Healing:  Water  Cure  (Hydrotherapy), 
Massage,  Swedish  Movements,  Chiropractic,  Hechauo-Therapy,  Electropathy,  Osteopathy,  Kncipp, 
Kuhne,  Bilz,  Ehret  and  Engelhardt  Systems,  Pythotherapy,  Phototherapy,  Heliotherapy,  Sun, 
Light,  Air,  Diet,  Fasting,  Earthpower,  Mlli,  Work  and  Rest  Cures;  Physical  Culture  and  Life 
Conservation.  Every  student  receives  practical  demonstrations,  attends  practical  lectures  and 
dres  practical  work  under  competent  Instructors.  Courses  for  laymen,  doctors  and  graduates 
of  all  schools  of  healing. 

Regular  courses  of  1,  2,  3  and  4  years  of  9  months  each.  Preparatory  Home  Course,  by 
studying  the  Naturopathic  Library,  Post-Graduate  Residence  Courses,  beglmiing  the  first  of  every 
month,  $2C0.  Special  Residence,  Beginners,  and  Post-Graduate  Courses  are  also  given  at  the 
Florida  Winter  Branch  of  the  Naturopathic  College  at  Tangerine,  Fla..  and  at  the  Summer 
Branch  at  "Tuugborn,"  Butler,  N.  J..  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Naturopathy  or  Doctor  of  any 
single  branch  of  Drugless  Therapeutics  awarded  those  who  graduate  successfully.  Send  25c 
for  iiiterature   on  Natural  Therapeutics,    School  Journal,   Prospectus  and  Application  Blank. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  NATUROPATHY  ^Poun^'df  ^nd'' pr^sid?nt 
119  WE.ST64thST.  <'""^T,f/b1u},"ed^Y8l6^*'*''^  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 
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Try  This  Magic-Like 
Macliine  10  Davs  Free 


VITALITY 

The  Violet  Ba>  sendsl 
a  spray  of  mild,-  tinyf 
currents  through  every  j 
part   and   organ,    ■(ital- 

izing    and    invisoratin?! 


See  for  yourself  how  ensily 
you  can  attain  wonderful,  spark- 
ling- health  and  radiant  beauty 
throug-h  the  magic  of  V^iolet 
Rays.  Get  this  marvelovis  neAV 
machine  for  10  days'  free  trial 
right  in  your  own  home.  Learn 
how  this  wonderful  scientific 
discovery  has  quickly  brought  health,  new  vitality  and 
beauty  to  taousands  of  users.  See  why  countless  phj'si- 
cians  now  regularly  use  and  endorse  Vi-Rex  Violet  Rays. 
Without  a  penny  of  cost  you  can  prove  to  your  own  sat- 
isfaction the  magic-like  powers  of  Violet  Ray.s  in  build- 
ing health,  vitality  and  beauty. 

Vi-Rex  Violet  Rays  are  used  for  a  host  of  dis- 
orders and  ailments.  Now  the  practical  inexpensive  Vi- 
Rex  Violet  Ray  Machine  enables  everyone  to  enjoy  all 
the  benefits   of   the  marvelous   treatment  at  home. 

The  operation  of  the  outfit  is  simplicity  itself.  Cur- 
rent from  your  electric  light  socket  is  transformed  into 
an  effective  healing  agent  as  pleasant  to  the  senses  as  a 
ray  of  spring  sunshine.  No  shoo'.csi  or  jolts,  just  a  soft 
steady  ray  of  violet  light  filled  wit^i  an  abundance  of 
health  and  energy.  (Special  equipment  is  supplied  to 
you  at  trifling, cost  if  electric  current  "is  not  available.). 


I  Try  Violet  Rays 


BEAUTY 

[  Violet  Ray  purifies  the 
scalp  and  stimulates 
liair  growth — a,  woncler- 
ful   aid  to  beauty. 


MA6\C-L1KE 
RELIEF  fOR 

Asthma        Goiter 
Barber's  Itch  Hay  Fever 
Boils  tHeadache 

Blackheads' Insomnia 
Bunions  Lumbago 
Callous  Nervousness 

Catarrh         Neuralgia 
Chilblains     Neuritis 
[Colds  Obesity 

Corns  Paralysis 

Constipation  Piles 
]  Dandruff       Pimples 
[Deafness       Pyorrhea 
Whooping  Cough 
I  This  is  only   a  partial 
!  list   of   the   many   ail- 
j  ments     that     caa     he 
relieved     with      Violet 
I  Rays     Tight     in     your 
own  home. 


You  a  o  n  '■'  t 
have  to  tak© 
any  risks  in  giving  Vi-Rex  Violet  Rays  a  trial.  Take  20 
treatments  in  your  own  home.  Use  this  marvelous  ma- 
chine foi-  ten  days.  If  you  do  not  feel  quick  relief,  if 
you  do  not  feel  better,  sleep  better,  look  better,  send  it 
back  and  you  will  not  be  out  one  penny.  This  special 
offer  is  now  open,  but  it  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time, 
I  so   act   quickly! 

[Write  for  Free  Book  and 

iTrial  Offfpr    '^*''*^®  to-day  for 
Sm&iai  viAVt      fj,,2Q    Tjooklet   de- 

jscrFbing'  the  wonderful  Vi-Rex 
outfit  in  complete  detail,  and  par- 
ticulars of  our  liberal  10-day  trial 

{offer.      Mail     Coupon    or    send    a 

IpOStal.  juimiM 

m 

DO  IT  NOW  5  vr-REX  electric  co.  oept.  153 

vr*  rft  n        t    '      £f       ;  326  W.   Madison  St.,  Chicago,    III. 

Vl-KeX   UeClriCLO.-       please    sena   me    without   cost   of. 
W  1  n\K,yi,   mjA\/VU  »V  W«  .   obligation  your  free  book  describhi* 

four  wonderful  Violet  Ray  Machine, 


Dept.  169 

326  W.  Madison  St. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Name. 


Address , > < 

:  City State 
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You  Have  a    Wonderful  Power 

also  within  you,  which  is  marvelous  in  its  might, 
yet  so  gentle  and  firm  that  it  exerts  none  of  your 
strength. 

It  is  that  soul  fire  which  lifts  you  above  the 
irritating,    exhausting    things    of    every    day    life. 

Nature's  Laws  are  not  to  malse  you  weak,  ill, 
vindictive,  depressed,  oppressed  or  otherwise  mis- 
erable. 

Innocently  and  ignorantly  you  bring  unhappi- 
ness  upon  ypurgelf.  ; 

There's  a  book  which  can  show  you  how  to  de- 
velop   the    greatest    treasure    of    yoiu"    whole    life. 

This  should  mean  longer  life,  better  health, 
happiness    and    joy    for    yourself    and    others. 

It    is    a    book    that    fascinates — simple    reading — 
you'll    easily    understand,    entitled 
"     ^                .       ■•  Its  Mentology  and 

LonCentrallOn Psychology 

by  F.   W.    Sears,   M.   P.     (Master    of    Psychology). 

This  book  has  a  message  FOR  YOU.  It  is  the  l 
message  you  have  been  waiting  for.  You  desire 
success    in    life — in    every    part    of    your    life. 

This  is  your  opportunity,  will  you  but  realize 
it.  The  price  of  the  book  "Concentfation"  is  50 
cents. 

We  also  have  a  valuable  book  by  the  same  mas- 
ter writer  entitled  "How  to  Conquer  Fear,"  which 
gives  you  the  practical  rule  for  using  your  soul 
power  to  make  you  feel  easy,  cahn,  confident  and 
harmoniously  contented  eveu  when  j'our  greatest 
worries  and  troubles  are  on.  This  book  is  also 
50  cents.  Both  books  $1.  We  pay  postage.  We 
buy  books  back  at  once  if  you  are  not  perfectly 
sati.sfied. 

CENTRE  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Suite  666,   108  W.  34lh  St.,  New  York. 
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RID-OF-RATS 

Patented,  is  Non-poisonous  and  can  be  used  anywhere  without  rist 
of  killing  house  pets  or  injuring  human  beings.  Eight  years  on  the 
market.  If  your  dealer  don't  carry  it,  send  direct  to  the  manu- 
facturers. 

THE  BERG  &  BEARD  MFG.  CO. 
100   Emerson  Place  -Brooklyn,   N.   Y, 

Price  $1.80  per  doz,  boxes;  $1.00  per  lb, 

(Discount  quoted  upon  request) 

We  also  manufacture  a  very  effective 
Gopher  Exterminator 
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Amazing  Bargains 

for  the  Household 


Bargains  in  Dishes 


gold 


Most   Liberal  Terms   Ever 
Offered 

Before  you  'buy  anything  for  the  home 
pend  for  Hartman's  Great  Catalog — the 
Shopping  Guide  for  Millions.  No  matter 
what  you  want  in  the  way  of  Furniture — 
Living  Rob'm  Setis,  Rockers,  Easy  Chairs, 
Davenports,  Dining  Room  Sets,  Buffets, 
China  Closets,  Bed  Outfits,  Stoves, 
Ranges,  Kitchen  Catoinets,  Kitchenware 
and  Utensils,  Refrigerators,  C'hlnaware, 
Silverware,  Porch  and  Lawn  Farniture, 
Carpets,  Rugs,  Dra'peries,  Watches,  Jew- 
elry,   etc.,    as    well    as    Roofing,    Paints, 


ti'-^  -V^-i-:":-*. 

^M'^s^-^^: 

Beautiful    Dinner    Sets    witli    or    without    o"—  ,       ^    ,,  ,,  ^  t- 

initial— highest    quality— on    payments    as    low    as  Cream  Separators  and  a  lull  line  of  Farm 

$1.25  a  month.     Fully   described   in   the  big  free  Implements — you  will  find  it  in  this  won... 

catalog.    Send  for  your  coii>j'  to-day.  derful  book   at  a   money-saving  price. 

Full  Year  to  Pay 

On  many  things  Hartmian  gives  yoit  a  year  to 
pay — a  littile  each  month  so  tha.t  you  do  not  feel 
the  cost.     Easy  credit  terms  on  everything. 

30  Days*  Free  Trial 

Wiiatever  you  buy  from  Hartman  you  hav6 
3  0  days  in  which  to  use  it  in  your  own.  (homo 
/before  you  decide.  If  not  satisfied,  reiturn  it 
and  you  are  not  ooit  a  cent. 

FREE  Bargain  Book 

Miillions  of  homes 
hiave  been  elegantly 
fluruished  from  thia 
book  which  gives  you 
the  opportunity  to  get 
the  best  aualities  in 
the  most  handsome 
fiUrnlshingg  and  the 
<most  useful.  high 
g  r  a  dl  e  houseihold 

eciuipment  at  prices 
wihioh  challenge  com- 
petition. Hundreds  of 
pictures,  many  lin 
colors.  A  »ost  card 
or  a  letter  brings  it 
free.  Send  for  your 
copy  now. 


Kitchenware 

Snlendid  kitcbenware  sent  on  l>ay- 
ments  as  low  as  SI. 50  a  month.  Big 
bargain  in  the  4'2-Piece  Aluminum  Set 
shown  here.  See  the  catalog  for  de- 
scription  of   this  splendid  oa.it£it. 


Rug  Bargains 

Hartman's  is  koadauarters  for  Bugs. 

Don't   'bnj'   until    jou   get   our   prices, 
PajTueojts  fla  low  aa  $1,00  a  Jnoiith. 


HARTMAN  Furniture  &  Carpet  Co. 


3913  Wentworth  Ave. 
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Dept.  3017 


CHICAGO 


FREE  TO 

EVERY    INVESTOR 

IN    SECURITIES    OF    ANY    KIND 
Railroads,  Industrial,  Oil  or  Mining 

The  INVESTOR'S  Pocket  Manual 


"Will  be. sent  riftt  each  month  to  any  investor  who  will 
apply  to  his  investment  Banker  or  Broker.  This  descriptive 
272  page  pocket  reference  booklet  contains  latest  statis- 
tical information  of  about  400  representative  Railroad  and 
Industrial,  Oil  and  Mining  Companies  with  complete  con- 
densed facts  covering  finances,  capitalization,  market 
records,  also  dividends,  earnings,  monthly  and  yearly 
high  and  low  prices,  etc.  This  valuable  guide  to  profitable 
investment  is  indispensable-  to  any  successful  Investor  or 
Trader.  If  your  broker  will  not  supply  you  please  write  to 
us  and  we  will  send  you  names  of  good,  reliable  houses 
who  will  gladly  send  copies,  ©R  on  receipt  of  30  cents,  the 
latest  monthly  issue  will  be  mailed  direct  by  the  publishers. 

The  Financial  Press 

Room  27, 116  Broad  St.,  New  York  City 
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High  Grade 


i 


1 

1 


are   easily   bred   and   raised   in   captivity   and   bring 
enormous  returns  on  the  original  investment. 

Conservative  estimates  are  150%  increase  per  annum. 

Pelt  value  of  raised  in  captivity  Silver  Foxes 
range  as  high  as  $2000  per  pelt. 

Full  information  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
the  Agricultural  Department  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
for  United  States  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  795  or  to  me. 

As  broker  for  the  foremost   Silver  Fox  ranches  on 
I  Prince  Edward  Island,  Canada,  producing  high  grade 


^  pedigreed  foxes,  I  can  offer  delivery  of  the  best  founda- 
tion stock  at  a^  substantial  saving  to  the  Buyer. 

I  guarantee  75%  of  the  purchase  price  of  Breeders 
as    pelt    value. 


I 


JAMES   S.   HANSON 


111  West  29th  Street 


New  York  City 
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Wrecked 


How  Strength  and!  Vigor  is  Lost,  and  How  Manhood 
May   be    Restored    by    Self-Treatment   without    Drugs 

By  Dr.  W.  J.  HUNTER. 
A  BOOK  EVERY  MAN  SHOULD  READ 

This  is  a  most  timely  and  impoTtant  'woi-k  by  one  "who  hias  iwade  a  cai'etful 
study  of  the  subject,  and  bninig's  to  bear  a  thoroug^i  knowledg-e  of  general  and 
sexual  hyiSiene.  Foi'  the  want  of  the  knowledge  on  sexual  subjects  this  book  coi- 
tains,  many  men  are  on  a  downward  course,  and  by  the  use  of  it  ma.iy  could  be 
saved  from  sexual  weaknefis,  restored  to  imanJy  vig'or  and  made  oapalbae  off  filling 
life's'  duties  and  tbecoaninig'  strong",  manly  men,  instead  of  physical  la'nd  social 
wrecks.  We  cannot  'better  describe  the  volume,  which  has  received  the  highest 
praise  from  ccmipetent  critics,  tihati  to  put>lish  the  ifoUowing,  condensed  (from  the 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS: 
THE  WRECK— riimcval  Man— His  dignity  and  — Semiual  emissions— Effects  oa  the  nervous  system 
purity — Some  noble  specimens  of  manliood  still —  explained — ^Where  niasturbatiou  and  marital  excess 
Causes  of  the  wreck — Ignorance  of  natural  law —  do  their  most  deadly  work — Quacks  and  charlatans 
Poverty  and  laclc  of  proper  food — Stimulants  and  — No  medicine  required  to  euro  seminal  emissions, 
narcotics — Sexual    perversions   the   cro\vnlug  cause —        A. WRECK  ESCAPED — Continence   of  yomig  meo 


Touches  more  than  half  the  race — Puberty — When 
sexual  passion  abates  in  man — ^Rebulces   to  the  clergy. 

AM  ANCIENT  WRECK--Sensuality  the  sin  of 
the  ages — Tlie  old  devil  of  sensuality — Sensuality 
in  the  patriarchal  age — The  chastity  of  Joseph — 
Prostitution  ui  the  patriarchal  age — Sexual  purity 
ill   the  law  of  Moses — A  modern  incident. 

A  MODERN  WRECK— The  histoiy  of  prostitu- 
tion— The    doctrine   of   chastity — flloderii  civilizatiou 


■Tremndoua  iwwei;  of  the  se.\ual  appetite — Impure 
tlioughts  the  chief  cause  of  selfabuse  and  fornica- 
tion— Wedlock — How   to  live  a  continent  life. ' 

THE  RESCUE  BEGUN— Does  nature  forgive?— 
Natural  law  is  God's  metliod  of  operatioa — Natura 
repairs  and  restores — ^Difficult  to  convince  the  vic- 
tim of  seminal  weaJoiess  that  no  medicme  is  needed 
— Tliree  letters  to  the  author— Comments  on  same-^ 
Cut  loose  from  charlatans — E.'uru  their  pamphlets^— 
High    medical    testimony    that   medicine  is  not   re 


—Statistics   of  (prostitution— A  startling  testimony—  Quired— Is  marriage  a  cure?— The  Question  answered 

Tlif  hlood  of  tlu'  race  poisoned  by  venereal  diseases  —Helps   and  encouragements— A  aira  as  certain  as 

— Thirty  thousand  men  daily  infected  in  the  United  the   rising  of  the   sun. 

Statss- History  of  venereal  diseases— Prevention  THE  RESCUE  COMPLETED— The  medical  pro- 
better  than  ciiri--T,icen.sed  prostitution  a  failure—  fession— Beware  of  medical  companies  and  sharks- 
Roman  laws  foL  '..  regulation  of  prostitution.  The  parts  affected— Their  intimate  relationship— The 
A  YOt'TH-  UL  V>fRECK — Masturbation — I'uberty;  principal  aggravating  cause  of  seminal  wealmess — 
its  Lt(iic:i  '  p;-  and  sequence — Prevalence  of  the  A  flood  of  light  ou  the  subject — Special  treatment 
Solitarv  v  ;■  — ,i.n  ancient  habit — Referred  to  in,  without  expense — An  absolutely  infallible  remedy- 
Law  0,  VI OS.  mpossihlo  to  exaggerate  its  ruinous  A.  certain  cure  for  piles,  and  roUet  for  the  suffer- 
results — Test  •■  "■  of  medical  experts  and  of  educa-  ing  resulting  from  irritafion  of  the  bladder  and  en- 
tionlsts — Lo-.    .>i   ;;omeu — Kesults   of  its  expenditure  largement  of  the  prostate  gland — A  man  again. 

The  author  ioif  this  work  is  not  treating  ipatients,  'has  no  atiedicine  or  (appliances 
to  sell,  and  ce,lls  all  he  knorws  on  the  subject  in  this  vdlwrne.  This  'book  is  hand- 
somely .pxublished  in  Targe,  clear  type,  (bound  in  extra  cloth,  ana,  wishing  to  co- 
operate  with  the  author  in  ihis  desire  .that  laW  v.'^ho  need  it  might  ihave  iti  it  is 
sold  at  $2.00. 

HEALTH  CULTURE  CO.,  1133  Broadway,  NY. 


$4  or  $5 


a  month 
WILL   BUY 


A  Standard,  Guaranteed 


TYPEWRITER 

With  Every  Modern  Writing  Convenience 

Write     Today    for    Illustrated    Circular 
Explaining     Try-Before-iYou-Buy     Plan 

SMITH  TYPEWRITER  SALES  CO. 


(Harry  A.  Smith) 


373—218  No,  Wells  St.,  Chicago,  IM. 
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I  Learn  at  Home  under 


ENGINEE/Ry 


Qualify  to  Fill  One 

of  These  Big 

Paying  Positions 

Chief  Electrician 

$300  per  month  and  up 
Sub-Station    Operator 

$200  per  month  and  up 

Electrical    Contractor 
Unlimited 

Alaintonaiice     Electrician 

$250  per  month  and  up 
Power   Plant   Supt. 

$200  to  $1000  per  month 
Electrical     Wireman 

$150  to   $200  per  month 
Meter   Tester 

$150  to  $200  per  month 
Electrical    Sales    Engineer 

Unlimited 
Supt.     Elec.     Installation 

$250  to  $500  per  month 
Traveling    Elec.    Inspector 

$200  per  month   and    up 


Electricity,  tlhe  greatest  force  in  the  world — offers  you  "Big  Money"  and  "Quick 
Money"  ,if  you  have  the  amlbition  to  go  and  get  it.  Let  me  train  you  in  electricity — at 
home — lin  vour  spare  ti.me — no  matter  where  you  live.  I  can  quicMy  fit  you  to  qualify 
as  an  expert  electrician  earning  .S2000.00  to  S4000.00  a  year.  You  don't  have  to  go 
to  school.  You  dont'  have  to  serve  tiime  as  an  apipremtice.  You  start  drawmg  the  big 
Pay  as  soon  as  you  are  qualiified. 
I  am  an  authorized  Electrical  Engln-  I 
eer.  So  far  as  I  know  I  am  the  only 
man  with  the  degree  Electrical  Engin-  I 
eer  to  offer  a  Home  St'.idy  Course  In 
Electricity.  My  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing experience  has  covered  a  period 
of  twenty-five  years  with  some  of  the 
leading  engineering  and  industrial 
corporations  in  this  country.  This 
wide  and  varied  experience  is  the 
secr?t  back  of  the  success  of  my 
students. 

NEW  EASY  METHOD 

My  new  easy  method-  knocljs  out 
all  the  unnecessary  frills  and  gives 
you  real  practical  electricity— the 
money-making  facts  that  you  can 
cash  in  on.  I  teach  both  why  and 
how  through  practical  problems — the 
kind  of  prc>blems  you  will  meet  later 
in  your  everjday  work. 

FREE    ^'*">*'"'<'^'    Outfit  and   Tools 

Big  outfit  containing  ma- 
terial, apparatus  and  tools  FREE,  I 
Icnow  the  value  of  the  right  kind  of 
tools  so  I  want  my  students  to  start 
out  with  the  veiy  tools  Ihey  will  need 
on  the  job.  This "  outfit  contains 
everjihing— there  are  no  extras  for 
you  to  buy. 


Men  Arc  Swcccssful 

Wicks  trained  men  succeed 
wiiere  oth.er  rnen  fail  because 
they  are  trained'  thoroughly 
from  the  ground  up.  They 
have  been  trained  under  an 
Electrical      Engineer.  They 

have  the  knowledge  gained  of 
2  5  years  of  experience  behind 
them.  Wicks     trained     men 

can't  go  wrong — they  know 
only  one  way  to  do  things — - 
the    right    way. 

Mall  Coupon  for 


Great  Opportunities 

Di  the  Electrical   Industry 

Just  stop  and  think  what  electricity  means  to 
us  in  our  everyday  life  and  you  will  realize  why 
there  is  such  a  big  demand  for  electrically  trauicd 
men.  The  wiole  world  depends  on  the  electrician. 
Electric  Light  Comaanies,  .Munlcipalhies.  Manufac- 
turers and  Contractors  are  paying  bigg-r  wages  than 
ever  and  still  need  more  men  to  fUl  big  jobs. 

A.  W.  Wicks,  E.  E.  Pres., 
WICKS   ELECTRICAL  INSTITUTE 

3601  MIohloan  Ave.,  Dept.  4441,  C)iicago,  III. 
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Get  the  Special  Rate 

.    Send    the    couipon    to    me 
today — It     will     'bring     you 
my    new    big    book,     "Op- 
portunities   in    the    Elec- 
trical   Field."       If   you   y\^"' 
are     .interested     in     your     owr 
future    you    will      want      this  v'v'a     ^o^ < 
book.      I  will  also  send  yon  ^ <^j!, ^'S' ^ 
luil     particulars     of     my    •Lv.r'i^^e*/^-^ 
method      of      training—   ^c,^-^^T.*>^^'=' 
show   you   why   Wicks 
training  brings  quick  y.'O^tS' <  ..•   «. 
success.     You    will      X^O' k'.o-^^n^' o 
also  find    out   .^^^- c *'«">* 
about  my  Spe-     ^'i?«*  <=•.^  c> 
ci  a  1     Tuition  /\^ ,-<^jf^       .'' 


Rate  now  in 
force.    Act 
at  once 


^^' 


^Your  Men  Have 
The  DeviVs  Oivn 

Punch/ ^   said 
Foch    to    Pershing, 

"GO  TO  IT!" 

en  that  great  final  offensive 
being  planned — the  offensive 
that  brought  the  Germans  to  their  knees  a'ld  put  an  end  to  tne 
War — General  Pershing  jiicked  the  strongest,  most  vital  part 
of  the  German  line  and  hit  it  with  everything  he  had.  "You'll 
get  away  with  it,"  said  Foch,  and  "get  away  with  it"  they  cer- 
tainly did.  They  went  through  that  supposedly  impregi.iable 
Argonne  Forest,  fortified  twenty  miles  deep,  as  though  such 
things  as  barbed  wire,  machine  guns  and  shells  did  not  exist ; 
they  stormed  the  heights  0|f  the  Meuse;  they  won  through  to 
Sedan,  cut  that  vital  li'ie  of  railway,  and  bottled  up  the  German 
Army  in  Belgium.  As  Marshal  Foch  put  it,  "They  were  simply 
superb." 

Who  Was  There  That  You  Knew? 


Was  your  "Boy"  in  that  bitter  Ar- 
gonne fig'lit?  Was  he  one  of  the  gal- 
lant lads  that  charged  the  Meuse 
heights?  Or  was  he  one  of  those  who 
smashed  throug-h  the  Hindenburg- line? 

Wherever  he  was,  you  will  want  ';he 
record  of  his  gallant  fight,  for  your- 
self, for  him,  and  for  his  children. 
You  will  want  the  whole  history  of  the 
war.    He  will  want  the  historic  record 


of  the  great  ba'ttles  he  was  in.  He  will 
want  to  know  about  the  fights  that 
went  on  around  him.  You  will  want 
ito  know  all  that  he  has  seen — all  that 
he  has  heard.  The  whole  truth,  the 
whole  splendid  story,  has  never  been 
puiblished  in  any  newsipaper,  Tnagazins 
or  book,  but  it  is  yours  at  last,  fi'om 
the  beginning-,  many  years  ago,  to  the 
victorious  end.    You  can  have  it  all  in 


Frank  H.  Simonds' 

HISTORY  of  the  WORLD   WAR 

Complete  in  5  Large  Volumes— Size  10'/4  In.  x  7»/4  In.  x  13^  ln.~1,000  Illustrations 
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Colleges  Study  This  History 


Yale  University  has  ordered  400  copies  of  selected  chapter 
Simonds'  "History  of  the  World  War"  for  use  as  a  text  book  in  its 
classes.  President  Hadley  says  of  it: 
"I  have  had  so  much  pleasure  from 
what  Simonds  has  already  written 
about  the  War  that  I  shall  be  particu- 
larly glad  to  have  the  results 
of  his  observations  and  con- 
clusions in  a  more  permanent 
form." 


s    from 
history 


Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  Profes- 
sor of   Government   at  Harvard 
University  and  noted  the  world 
over    as    an    authority    on    His- 
tory,    writes:      "I    have    found 
Simonds'   'History  of  the  World 
War'  very  useful  in  a  course  which  I 
recently    gave    on    the    diplomacy    of 
America  in  the  war.   The  books  have 
been    very    usable    for    classes.      We 
have  had  a  set — or   sets— in   constant 
use  in  the  college  library." 

FREE— If  Your  Cou- 
pon Is  Mailed  At  Once 

Your  Last  Chance  ! 

Send  the  coupon  at  once — ^^to-day — 
without  any  money.  You  will  re- 
ceive, all  charges  prepaid,  Frank  H. 
Simonds'  History  of  the  War.  At 
the  same  time  you  will  receive — en- 
tirely free  of  charge — a  set  of  books 
in  si.x;  volumes  containing  200  True 
Stories  of  the  Great  War.  If  you  do 
not  like  either  set,  you  can  return 
both — otherwise  you  can  keep  the 
Simonds'  History  and  pay  for  it  m 
little  payments,  and  keep  the  "True 
Stories"   set  FREE. 

But,  remember,  we  have  only  a 
few  hundred  sets  of  the  True  Stories 
left,  and  these  few  hundred  wont 
last  long.  35,000  of  them  have  already 
been  sold— so  act  promptly!  ^Don  t 
miss  this  last  chance!  Send  the 
coupon   to-day. 

REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  CO. 

30  Irving  Place,  ^  Name. 

New  York. 


Just 

a  Farmer 
Boy  from 
County  Cork 


Michael  O'Leary — age  25— the  same  Michael 
who  looked  after  the  pigs  on  the  little  farm 
in  the  County  of  Cork — crept  up  on  the  enemy 
single  handed,  and  before  they  could  swing  their 
deadly  machine  gun  around,  shot  the  crew  of 
five  in  five  seconds — dashed  to  another  trench — 
shot  three  more  Boches— captured  two — took  two 
barricades — saved  his  whole  company  from  cer- 
tain destruction — then  came  back  with  his  pris- 
oners, as  cool  as  if  he  had  •been  for  a  stroll 
in  the  park! 

Once  more  this  war  has  proved  that  truth 
doesn't  have  to  stick  to  probabilities.  Read  the 
story  of  this  Irish  lad  and  his  almost  imbeliey- 
able  adventures  in 

OAA    TRUE    STORIES    OF     rUrr 
^\j\}    n\HE    GREAT    WAR     ff  Il£i£i 

6  V0I.U1MES 

It  happens  that  we  have  left  over  from  a  huge 
edition  a  few  hundred  copies  of  a  wonderful 
set  oi  books — the  real  experiences  of  real  people 
There  are  not  enough  of  these  sets  to  seU 
our  usual  way,  so  we  have  decided  that 
to  the  first  few  hundred  who  send  this 
coupon  we  will  give,  entirely  free  of  ■  _, 
charge,   one   of   these   sets.  ^^    World 

In  Frank  H.  Simonds*  History  yT  Aim. -21. 
you  get  the  larger  aspects  of  y  „  Keview  ot 
the  War.  In  this  set  of  >\.  py'«w|,'^»: 
books  you  get  the  intimate,  /  30  Irving  Place 
personal    aspects.  ^      New  York  City. 

There  are  only  a  few  J^  Please  send  me,  all 
of  these  sets  to  be  y  charges  prepaid,  the 
given  away— just  a  ff  "History  of  the  World 
remnant  of  a  ^  War"  by  Frank  H.  Si- 
huge  edition  that  ^  monds  and  other  famous 
was  snapped  ^  contributors,  complete  in  five 
UD  by  ^    volumes.     Also  the  six  volumes 

eager  _^    oi    "True    Stories    of    the    Great 

Tpadpr*!       ^^     War. ' 

r    If   -not    satisfactory     I    will    return 

both    sets    in    five    days,     otherwise    I 

will    remit   Jl.CO   in  five    days,    and   then 

$2.00    a    month    for    12    months    for    the 

Simonds*   History  only  and  retain  the   True 

stqries  FREE. 
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If  You  Can't  Go  to  Asia 
Asia  Can  Come  to  You 


Albert    Bushnell    Hart, 

Professor  of  Govern- 
ment in  Harvard .  Uni- 
versity, says  of  AiSiIA : 
'•'Your  2Je?"iofZicai  is 
certainly  the  most 
beautiful  and  attrac- 
tive of  ma/iiy  periodi- 
cals that  come  into 
my  house.  I  always 
find  in  it,  not  only 
travelogues  and  de- 
scritJtive  articles  of 
great  interest,  but  ma- 
terial on  diplomacy 
and  national  condi- 
tions xohich  is  grist 
to  my  mill  as  a  pro- 
fessor." 


T 


IMES  change.  What  was  true  yes- 
terday may  not  be  true  to-day. 
Not  so  lopg  ago  Kipling  wrote,  * 

"For  East  is  East,  and  West  is  West, 
And  never  the  twain  shall  meet" 

But  to-daj^  they  do  meet.  The 
problems  of  the  East  are  the  problems 
of  the   West;   and  in 


Ihe  American  Is/k^iac  on  the  Orient 

every  mo'.ith  the  distant  continents  are 
brought  togetner^  and  the  fascinating- 
color  of  the  Far  East  is  put  into  stories 
and  articles  that  will  grip  you,  and  grip 
you  hard; 

There  are  always  remarkable  and  exchisive 
photographs  in  ASIA.  Each  number  is  a  veri- 
table motion-picture  show,  revealing  the  fasci- 
nating and  strange  customs  of  the  Asiatics. 

The  articles  really  telJ  you  something. 
Thejf  are  written  because  the  authors  have 
something  to  say,  not  because  the  editor  Ims 
ordered  them.  Here  is  a  different  kind  of 
magazine.  Under  tlie  evening  lamp,  the 
family  can  get  together  to  discuss  the  glow- 
ing East. 

There  was  once  a  man  who  regretted  there 
were  so  many  distant  lands  which  he  could, 
never  see.     But  now  this  is  not  so- 

"Though  East  is  East,  and  West  is  West, 
Ever  the  twain  shall  meet," 

one  might  paraphrase  Kipling.  Develop  all 
sides  of  yourself.  Be  informed  of  the  politics 
and  the  economics  of  the  Orient.  Read  ASIA 
and  get  a  sweeping  survey  of  that  vast  con- 
tinent which  throbs  with  interest.  During  the 
coming  year  it  will  contain  many  remarkable 
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One'  of  maoiy 
.droivnngs  made  ty 
the  late  Willcvrd 
Straight,  from  his 
own  sketch-booJc, 
illustrating^  the 
stoi-y   of   his    life. 


features.  Its  readers  embrace  all  classes.  It 
is  the  kind  of  magazine  that,  if  delivered  at 
a  man's  office,  is  taken  home,  so  that  the  en- 
tire family  may  enjoy  it. 

A  knowledge  of  the  world  means  culture. 
R-eading  and  travel  are  two  of  the  biggest 
factors  of  education.  You  get  these,  and 
more,  in  this  carefully  edited  periodical.  Not 
only  people  with  big  fortunes  and  with  big 
"jobs"  read  ASIA,  but  men  and  women  with 
big  minds,  big  imaginations,  big  longings  and 
big  ambitions.  Do  not  have  a  parochial  mind; 
Increase  your  vision. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 
Five  Months  for  $1 

Open  to  New  Readers 
Only 

Fill  out  the  coupon  and 
take  a  trip  to  Asia 

ASIA  PUBLISHING  CO. 

627  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City 


>&jw  •      World 

1921 

""^^ml  /     ASIA 

'^^'"''^'^  ^i^^'^%  /        Publishing 

\^w^  /  Company 

f::\m  / 

m^m       /    627  Lexington  Avenue 
v^m  /  Nev^  York  City 

W.^/   Send  the  next  five  issues 

'^■'■'      of    ASIA,    the    American 

Magazine    on    the    Orient, 

■beginning    with     the     next 

issue.    I  enclose  SI. 00. 

^g^;^*'    /   Name. 

Address - .  .  .  .  . 

Business    . 

S5-/      or  Profession 

W^y  Canadian  .fl.20;  foreign  $1.40. 
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In  days  gone  by,  hair 
coloring  was  a  nviassy,  dirty 
and  unsatisfactory  duty  and 
many  women  shied  at  the 
task.  Others  undertook  it 
only  because  they  valued  a 
youthful  appearance  and  the 
happiness  it  brought  them. 
But  cA-^en  then^ 
they     never 

reallv    obtain-  

ed   ;  satisfac-    ^T^WATER.FOR 


tory  color  that 
would  behave.  - 
Also  some  of  these  prejDara- 
tions  were  likely  to  do  in- 
jury.  They  stained  the  skin, 
or  the  color  would  rub  off. 
With  the  continuallv  in- 
creasing  demands  of  societj' 
for  a  5'^outhful  appearance, 
science  was  compelled  to 
search  for  new  methods,  and 


Canute 
Gray  Hair 


after  years  of  experiment- 
ing it  brought  forth  a  per- 
fected liquid  which  answers 
modern  demands.  They 
c  a  1 1  e  d  it  "Canute  Water" 
because  it  looks  just  like  or- 
dinary water,  is  just  as  safe 
to  use,  will  not  stain  the  skin 
and    is    posi- 


tively  odor- 
less. 

Without  the 
assistance  of 
anyone,     y  o  u 

can  apply  "Canute  Water" 
to  your  hair  in  the  privacy 
of  your  own  room,  To  de- 
scribe the  treatment  would 
be  superfluous.  Suffice  it  to 
sav  that  it  is  about  the  same 
as  brushing  your  hair  in  the 
morning.  After  brushing 
"Canute    Water"    into    your 
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hair  a  number  of  times^  it 
gradually  takes  on  new  life 
and  vitality,  becoming  full 
of  fresh,  glowing  color.  You 
will  marvel  at  its  natural 
youthful  appearance  in  a 
short  time.  It  is  good  for 
any  color  of  hair.  What  is 
also  remark- 
able is  that  the 
color  will  not 
wash  or  rub 
off.  Not  even 
a  hot  curling 
iron  will  alter  it  in  the  least. 
"Canute  Water"  is  dif- 
ferent from  anything  else 
used  for  coloring  hair.  It 
is  not  greasy  or  sticky,  con- 
tains no  injurious  ingredi- 
ents of  any  kind.  It  is 
colorless,  odorless  and  abso- 
lutely safe  to  use.     Being  so 


Gray 


easy  to  apply,  is  there  any 
excuse  for  any  one  remain- 
ing gray  ?  The  cost  is  small, 
the  satisfaction  obtained 
immeasurable  and  it  is  sold 
all  over  the  world  on  a  posi- 
tive guarantee  of  absolute 
satisfaction  or  your  money 
back. 

Let  us  send 
you  the  names 
of  dealers  in 
your  locality 

who     sell 
"Canute  Water."     Or  better 

still,  send  us  $1.25  and  we 
will  send  you  a  bottle  post- 
age prepaid. 

Address 

TE  CO 

22  Canute  Building 
MILWAUKEE,  Wis. 
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Is  Just  What  You  Make  It 

Yoii  can  lUiike  it  a  lle^■er  ending  one  by  not 
.savin a;  .systematica  11  v. 

You  can  make  it  a  long  and  tedious  0|ue  by 
making  your  money  eavn  oiily  average  intei*est 
rates. 

You  can  make  it  a  pleasant,  interesting  and 
shorter  road  by  purchasing  sound,  seasoned, 
dividend   paying,   listed   stocks    o'.i   the 


ROSE  20  PAYMENT  PLAN 


■   i 
I    i 


Which  Road  Will  You  Take? 

Write  for  FREE  Booklet  No.  718 

"HoAV   to    Become   Financially   Independent." 

ROSE  &  COMPANY 

50  BROAD  STREET         NEW  YORK 

TELEPHONES  BROAD  6360-6361 
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Complete  Brokerage  Service  Embraces 

(1)  FUILLY  EQUIPPED  iSTATISTICAL.  BUREAJJ  (originated  'by  us 
and  'perfected  by  means  of  our  extensive  itews  gathering  organiza- 
tion.) 

(2)  DETAILEiD  REPORTS  (in  understandable  language,  giving  capital- 
isation,  history,  etc.)  Pioneers  in  the  matter  of  throwing  the  light 
of  publicity  on  the  affairs  of  the  companies  In  w:hich  there  was  a 
large  .public  interest. 

(3)  WIBE/KTLiY  MARICET  LETTER  SElRVIOE  (supplementing  the  other 
branches    of    publicity,    each    week    giving  the  current  news. J 

(4)  BIiRBCT  PHRSONiAL  CONTACT  .BY  MEANS  OF  INDIVIDUAL 
LETTERS  (establishing  a  close  relationship  between  banker  and 
client;  orystaUsing  the  efforts  of  the  organization  to  his  particular 
investment  problems.) 


I'OR  18  YEARS  OUK  ORGANIZATION 
HAS  BEEN  REGARDEB  BY  INVESTORS 
AND  BROKERS  AI.1KE  AS  THE  HEAD- 
QU-ARTBRS  FOR  DEPENDABLE  IN- 
FORMATION AND   CUKiRiENT   NEWS   ON 


OIL,  MINING  and  CURB  INDUSTRIAL 

SECURITIES 


CHARLES  A.  STONEHAM  &  CO- 


(Chicago 
1  Milwaukee 


Cleveland 
Toronto 


iDetrolt 
Hartford 


41  BKOAD  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Branches 

ESTABLISHED  1903.    NO  PROMOTIONS 

Address  Dept.  1415 
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A  Remarkable  System 
of  Personal  Efficiency 

Taught  by  Dr.  Orison  Swett  Nfardcn,  the  World's  Greatest  Inspirational  Writer 
Who  Has  Helped  Ttiou:ands  ot  Discouraged  Men  and  Women  to  Bril.iant  Success 


O  matter  what  j'ou  want —  cess.  So  clear,  so  simple,  so  ex 
whether  it  be  wealthy  plicit  are  tlie  instructions  thai 
power,  position.  fame,  any  one  can  ,<i'rasp  their  mean- 
ing quickly  am] 
put  them  inte 
practice.  A  sin- 
gle hour  de\  ot- 
eel  to  their  study 
may  change  the 
course  of  yoin 
whole  I  i  f  e 
Many  a  man 
w  h  o  h  a  <1 

thought  him  sell 
possessed  o  i 
only  moderate 
ability  —  ye  s. 
many  a  self- 
confessed  fail- 
ure— -has  sud- 
denly f  o  u  n  d 
himself  a  new 
man  mentally 
a'.id  spiritually^ 


health,  friend- 
ship, or  any 
kind  of  mater- 
ial success— it  is 
no  longer  nec- 
essary for  you 
to  grope  for  it 
blindlj'^,  uncer- 
tainl^y,  wasting 
your  e  n  e  r  g  y 
a'ld  brain  pow- 
er in  an  un- 
equal struggle 
against  circum- 
stances and  en- 
vironment. 

Tliere  is  a  sua'e 
and  certain 
way  of  reach- 
ing your  goal, 
of     a  1 1  a  i  ning 

vour  desires,  of  realizing  your 
ambitions.  There  has  been 
worked  out  for  vour  guidance  a 
definite  plan  of  action  which,  if 
intelligently  followed,  will  put 
^701!  on  the  road  to  assured  suc- 


Dr.  Orison  Swett  Marden 

with  a  wonderful  power  of  ac- 
complishment, new  cO|Urage,  new 
ambition  and  new  opportunities 
for  success,  simplj''  by  follow- 
ing tlie  suggestions  given  hini 
bv  Dr.  Orison  Swett  Marden. 
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What  great  men  say  about 
Dr,   Marden's    Teachings 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  said: 
"I  am  so  deeply  touched  and  pleased 
by  your  editorial  in  'Success'  that  I 
must  write  and  tell  you  so." 

CHARLES  M.  SCHVvAB  says: 
"Dr.  Marden's  writings  have  had 
much  to  do  with  my  success." 

JOHN  WANAMAKER  says:  "I 
would,  if  it  had  been  necessary,  have 
been  willing  to  Iiave  gone  without  at 
least  one  meal-  a  day  to  buy  one  of 
the  Marden  books."  ci. 

LORD  NORTHCLIFFE  says:  "I 
believe  Dr.  Marden's  writings  will  be 
of  immense  assistance  to  all  young 
men." 

JUDGE  BEN  B.  LINDSEY  says: 
*'Dr.  Marden  is  one  of  the  wonders  of 
our  time.  I  personally  feel  under  a 
debt  of  obligation  to  him  for  his  mar- 
velous inspiration  and  help." 

When  such  men  as  these,  and  a 
host  of  others  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion, have  felt  so  strongly  the  debt 
of  gratitude  they  owe  this  man  that 
they  have  not  hesitated  to  acknowl- 
edge it  in  writing,  ;^urely  you  also 
can  be  helped  to  develop  your  latent 
powers  to  fill  a  larger  place  in  the 
world,  to  make  a  new  success  of  your 
life. 


month.  By  special  arrangement  both 
the  book  and  a  year's  subscription  to 
the  magazine  can  now  be  secured 
for  only  $3.50.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that 
you  risk  a  single  penny  to  secure 
them,  as  Dr.  Mardeh  has  stipulated 
that  his  book  and  magazine  shall  be 
sent  on  five  days'  free  examination 
to  everj^  reader  of  the  World  Alma- 
nac who  asks  for  them. 

Send  No  Money 

All  you  need  do  to  secure  Dr. 
Marden's  help  is  to  fill  out  and  mail 
the  coupon  below  and  you  will  re- 
ceive immediately  "HOW  TO  GET 
WHAT  YOU  WANT,"  a  book  of 
350  pages  handsomely  bound  in  cloth, 
and  also  the  current  number  of  THE 
NEW  SUCCESS  —  MARDEN'S 
MAGAZINE,  the  most  helpful  maga- 
zine in  America.  Keep  the  book  6 
days,  read  it  and  re-read  it,  and  if 
you  are  fully  satisfied,  remit  only 
$3.50,  which  will  pay  in  full  for  the 
book  and  a  year's  subscription  to 
THE  NEW  SUCCESS.  If  for  any 
reason  you  should  not  be  fully  satis- 
fied, just  remail  the  book  within  five 
days  and  you  will  owe  nothing. 
Surely  you  owe  it  to  yourself,  to  your 
family,  to  your  friends,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  offer  which  may  open 
the  door  for  you  to  wonderful  new 
success.  So  mail  the  coupon  NOW, 
thus    malting    sure    of    getting    your 


There     is    nothing    mysterious     or.  copy  of  the  book  before  this  remark- 
difficult    about    Dr.    Marden's    teach-  able  offer  is  withdrawn, 
ings.    They  are  clear,  direct,  person-  _             n            •        ••           r* 
al.     You    will    recognize    their    truth  tYeB    tXammatSOIl    LOUpOIl 
and.  their'  value    to    you    as    soon    as  ..»—»-»«.».—■.»■»-»»«»»»-»»»»-"»■■ 
you  read  them.    And  that  they  may  rpj^g    jsJEW   SUCCESS 
have     wide     distribution     throughout  v     i    m  v 
the  world  they  have  been  put  into  a  2332  St.  James  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
book  called  "HOW  TO  GET  WHAT  Please    send    me    "HOW    TO    GET 
YOU    WANT"     (instead    of    into  an  WHAT  YOU  WANT"  and  enter  my 
expensive    mail-order    course    costing  name    for    a    year's    subscription    to 
from   $20    to   $50)    so   that   they   are  THE  NEW  SUCCESS.     I  will  either 
within  easy   reach  of  every  one  who  remail  the  book  within  5   days  after 
sends  this  announcement.      And  then  its  receipt  or  send  you  $3.50. 
there     is     THE     NEW     SUCCESS— 

.MARDEN'S       MAGAZINE,       which       Name 

every     ambitious     man     and     woman 

should   read   in    connection    with    the       Address 

book,  as  it  is  brimful  of  the  success 

idea    and    carries    Dr.    Marden's    in-  w.A.1921 

spiring   message   to   thousands    every       ■ 
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If    you    are    vvalkinir 
sistei-  or   best    girl  and 
slighting    reirjark    or 
guage,   -won't   you  bo  ashamed  if 
take   hei-   part?    Wull,    can   you? 

Or    .suppose    you    Are    attacked 
you   give  anytihing-  to   know   how 
your    opponent    with    a 
liu-jitsii    hold? 

Marshall     StiUman 
seir-defcnse    by    mail 
written    saying    that 


with    your    mother, 

some   one  passes    a 

uses    improper    lan- 

you  can't 


wouldn't 

to  disable 

powerful    blow    or 


teaches 

.      Many 

after    a 


boxing  and 
pupils  have 
few  lessons 
they've  outboxed  bigger  and  heavier  op- 
ponents. The  great  new  course  of  six 
books  la  sent  on  free  10-day  approval.  If 
you  keep  it  you  pay  $5,  otlieirwise  you  re- 
turn tlie  course.  But  you'll  keep  it  all 
right. 

The  lesson.^  start  with  simple  movements, 
practised  bofoire  your  mirror — holding  out 
your  hand  for  a  coin,  the  l)rcast  stroke  in 
swimming,  etc.  Before  you  realize  it  you 
are  strilcing  scientifically,  ducking,  ^juard- 
Ing  and  feinting,  just  as  if  you  ihad  a  real 
opponent    before    you. 

When  j'ou've  mastered  the  fundamentals, 
you  take  up  shadow  bo.xing,  in  which  you 
combine  such  'blow.s  as  the  Bennio  Leonard. 
Triple  Blow,  the  Jack  Dcmpsey   Triple,  etc. 

Tiion  follows  the  book  on  Boxing'  Blows 
and  Guards,  in  which  every  worthwhile 
blow  used  in  the  -ring  is  doscri/bed  and 
posed  for  by  two  e.vperts.  This  book 
teaches  what  blows  to  use,  when  to  use 
them  and  how  .to  guard  against  the  blow.s 
of    your    opponent. 

Tou'ro  also  taught  15  jiu-jitsu  holds 
and  8  holds  in  standing  wrestling — how  to 
disarm -an  opponent  with  pistol,  dagger  or 
club,   how    to    break   a   stranglehold,    etc. 

There's  a  book  on  daily  exercise  and  de- 
velopment, an  j.rticle'  on  Miass  Boxing, 
showing  how  to  teach  boxing  to  largo 
cla.sses  of  men.  an  article  on  training,  a 
copy  of  the  new  International  Sporting 
Club  Boxing  Rules,  and  a  complete  history 
of  CD  of  the  greatest  boxers,  with  their 
pictureg.  The  frcct  that  there  are  246 
illustratlOTiis  in  tlie  course  shows  how  com- 
plete  it    Is. 

SEXD  >0  MOXEY 

Remember,  sn)d  no  money.  Shniily  send  us  vour 
iiamu  and  addi  ss  and  wii'll  send  tho  (bourse  nn 
fm<  10-day  appioial.  Prico  .$5  (Canada,  .<6;  foreisii 
coimtries,    $7).     Write   to-day   to 


Marshall   Stillman  Association 
Suite  2I.W,  461    Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


The  Secret  of  Writing 
Successful  Letters 

revealed  to  you  by  Ad-Man  Davison 
the  highest  ijuid  letter  vi'riter  in  the 
worU.  A  48  page  free  book,  "How 
to  Write  Master  Letters,"  tells  about 
a  wonderful  New  Self-Teacjilng  Sys- 
tem containing  500  Successful  Let- 
ters, by. this  foremost  authority.  How 
letter     writing     puts     Swift     Success 


grasp!     How  it  brings 


within-    your 

endless  New  Opportunities;  how  it 
gives  you  a  new  force,  a  new  money- 
leaking  power.  How  to  sell  your 
services  for  the  highest  price;  how  to 
make  up  the  other  man'.s  mind; 
how  to  attract,  interest,  convince  him; 
how  letter  writers  .quickly  advance 
from  clerk  to  executive;  how  to  be- 
come a  Business-Getter;  why  a  Better 
Salary  and  Bigger  Future 
yours!  This  valuable  book 
lutely  FREE.  Your  copy  is 
No  obligation.  Just  address  Deslc  3  0, 
Opportunity  Press,  681  Fifth  y\.ve., 
New  York  City. 


may  be 
i.s  ab  so- 
waiting. 


WARNER'S 


"INFALUBLE" 
AUTOMATTIC 


32 
CAL 


15  QUICK 
SHOTS 
AND   NO 


Price 

$18.00 

Post 

Paid 


$5. 


JAMS 
"THE  PISTOL 

THAT   SHOOTS   AND 
HITS     THE     MARK" 

Before     buying    ask      your 

dealer  lalbout  tlie  $18  War- 
ner "InfalHble."  Get  the  best  and  save  at  least 
Oct  a  Wanier  "Infallible"  Automatic  and  tench 
tho  women  how  to  plug  the  bull's  eye.  Ta;:..'! 
shooting  Is  intense,  exciting  sport.  Excellent  train- 
ing for  nerves  and  o.ves.  Teaches  self-reliaiici . 
confldeaice  and  familiarity  with  weapons.  What  a 
Shooter  Says:  "Vour  'Infallible'  Automatic  Pis- 
tol is  all  tliat  you  claim  and  more.  I  put  iivoi 
shots  in  bull's  eyo  cue  incli  in  diameter  at  Aif- 
tance  of  tweuty-fivc  feet,  with  Uie  pistol.  The,  xr- 
curacy  of  tliia  arm  is  unsurpassed  by  »ni-  ngaul- 
le"!"?  of  nrlpp  "  (\  S.  Hoffman,  157  Oakwood  Av<;- 
.me  Orange,  N.  T.  FREE  UESSON^OFFER. 
An   authority   has   prt-pared  for  lis 

a  set  of  si.\  lessons  on  tlie  Art  of 
PistolMarksmanship.  These  lessons 
are  of  marvelous  value  lii  the  use 
aiid  care  of  a  Warner  "InfallN 
ble"  Automatic.  Write  to-day 
for  lllusfrated  circular  and  t'-rms 
of  Free  Lesson  Offer.  KIRTLAND 
BROS.  &  CO.,  inc.,  96  Chamtiers 
St.  (Dept.  A.  W.),  New  York. 
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COMBINED  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  and 
Double  and  Single  Wheel  Hoe  is  the  most 
popular  tool  for  home  gardeners.  Four  tools  in 
one:  Drill  Seeder  and  Hill  Seeder;  Double 
Wheel  Hoe  ajiid  Single  Wheel  Hoie.  Opens  fur- 
rows or  drojjs  in  hills ;  covers  seed  with  loose 
soil;  packs  earth  with  roller,  and  marks  next 
row 

Change  fi*om  hill  to  drill  seeder  instantly  made  by 
throwing  a  lever  from  one  notch  to  another.  Change 
from  drill  to  wheel  hoe,  or  back  again,  iTiade  very  easily 
and  quickly.  The  seeding  attachment  comes  off  as  one 
piece  by  loosening  two  bolts. 

This  handy  Iron  Age  garden  tool,  known  as  306,  sows 
garden  seed  more  accurately  and  in  a  straighter  line 
than  you  can  do  by  hand.  You  can  cultivate  close  to 
rows  and  save  weeding.  Not  a  back-breaking  job,  bul 
delightfur recreation  and  profitable  occupation. 

The  Iron  AsTe  T^ine  of  Garden  Tools  is  very 
large.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you.  Write 
to    us    for    booklet,    "TModcrn    Gardeningr." 

B AXEMAN  AND  COMPANIES,  INC 

3d7  Madison  Ave.      New  York  City 


Safeguard  Your  Savings  Under  Our 

Systematic  Savings  Plan 

Safeguard  your  savings  by  placing  jt  with  t(his  old,  cbnservative,  State- 
controlled  Savings  and  Loan  Association,  where  it  will  ever  be  secure 
against  possiole  loss,  and  always  worth  one  hundred  cents  ,on  the  dollar. 
Everything  is  arranged  for  the  convenience  of  savers.  There  is  no  wait- 
ing in  line  when  drawing  out  or  paying  in  money,  for  whether  in  New 
York  City  or  thousands  of  miles  away  you  can  place  your  savings  with  tihis 
Institution  and  carry  on  all   business  pertinent  thereto  entirely  by   mail. 

Our  free  booklet  (see  below)  contains  information  of  vital  Importance 
to  every  thrifty  saver.  It  tells  why  in  these  abnormal  times  of  fluctuating 
commercial  values,  money  inflation  and  general  business  unrest,  no  thrifty 
investor  will  take  chances  on  the  character  of  the  security  that  js  behind 
the  investment  he  seeks-  for  his  savings, 

"We  recommend  either  of  our  Savings  Plans  which  have  regularly  paid 


per  annum. 

454%  to  6%  On  Savings 

Our  Ordinary  (Savings  Shares)  Plan  having  regularly  paid  V^%  per  aiuium,  operates 
qultfl  .similar  to  that  of  all  New  York  Savings  Banks. 

Our  poptUar  "Thrift"  Systpmatic  (Installment  Savings)  Plan  iias  (or  Uio  past  20  years, 
regularly  paid  savers  6%  per  annum.  Worked  out  on  this  basis,  $1  paid  lu  monthly  matuica 
to  $100.00  in  81  months;  |10  monthly  matures  to  $1,000.00;  $50  monthly  matures  to  55.000.CO 
and  larger  monthly  payments  In  like  ratio.  Any  amount,  $1  to  $5,000.00  starts  you.  Do  not 
hesitate  to  open  an  account  with  us  whenever  you  have  a  few  dollars  available.  Earnings  can 
be  mailed  you  each  six  months  It  you  wish,  and  your  savings  ore  entitled  to  earn  dating  fiom 
the  first  day  of  any  month  following  date  of  your  remittance. 

Our  32nd   Year 

Under  N.  Y.  State  Banking 
Supervision 

This  Institution,  chartered  under  the  New 
Tork  State  Banlting  Law,  is  subject  to  the 
supervision  of  the  State  Banking  Department, 
a/s  are  all  New  York  savings  hanlts  and  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations.  Our  bcoldct  fully 
explains  this  feature. 

If  you  demand  safety,  profit  and  availability  for  your  eavings,  use  the  attached  coupon  or 
post   card  and  become  informed  of   the  great  advantages   afforded  savers  by  this  Institution. 


i 


Guaranteed 

Under  the  Shareholders' 
"Agreement  of  Guaranty" 

la  addition  to  the  security  and  legal  guar- 
a.ntee  reauired  by  the  Banking  Law.  savings  in 
this  Institution  are  further  protected  by  the 
terms  of  an  "Agreement  of  Guaranty"  based 
upon  securities  legally  pledged,  having  under- 
lying   assL'ts   valued    at    mcro   than   $5f0,000.00. 


atas[MM(a 


A  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 
63-65  Wall  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y, 


iSa 


BAXKEnS   LOAN    &    INVESTMENT    COSITANY. 
03-G3   W'aU    Street.    New   York,    N.    Y. 

I     am    interested     in    your     Savings     Plans;     wmlili    like 


further    information.      Siiid   iiii'   your    free   booklet. 


Xnnio 


I, 
Addrt  ss 
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ITS  UP  TO  THE  MINUTE 

The  Hundreds  of  New  Words  coined  during  the  Great  World  War  like 
Kultur,  paravane,  questionnaire,  Soviet,  Spartaoan,  Poilu,  fourragcre, 
A.nzac — Biographical  entries  like  Edith  Cavell,  Clemenceau,  Lloyd. 
George,   Pershing,   JSaig,   FocJi,   Hindenburg — all  are  found  iu 


THE    LATEST    AND     MOST    COMPLETE. 

PRINTED  ON  INDIA  PAPER  BOUND  IN  FULL  MOROCCO 

enormously    reducing    weight    and    bulk.  with   Patent   Thumb   Index. 

2500  PAGES— 400,000  WORDS— FULLY  ILLUSTRATED 

Size   of  volume,    11  S-SjcD   inches.     Only  2  3-4  inches  thick.     Weig-ht  7  3-4  pounds. 

THE  LAST  WORD  IN  ELEGANCE  AND  DURABILITY 

Besides  spelling,  defining  and  pronouncing  upwards  of  400.000  Words,  this 
great  "modern  Dictionary  contains  1'5  DISTINCTIVE  ENCYOL.OPEDIC  AND 
EiDUCATIONAL     FEATUK-ES    in    which  will   be  found 

ANSWERS  TO  ALL  SORTS  OF  QUESTIONS 

that  are  constantlv  ( arising  in  one's  daily  reading  of  newspapers  and  books. 
Among  these  special  features  are  A  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of  the  World;  A 
Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  Biography;  A  Dictionary  of  Foreign  Words  and 
Phrases;  A  Dictionary  of  Noted  Names  in  Standard  Fiction  JMytholcgy  and 
Legend;  A  Simplified  Grammar  and  Pules  for  Punctuation  —  all  of  which 
supply  a  vast  fund  of  information  of  a  great  everyday  practical  usefulness. 

T^IE  READER'S  GUIDE  TO  THE  BEST  BOOKS 
O'P  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  AUTHOIRIS, 
brought  right  up  to  date,  is  another  unique  de- 
partment of  TiHE  NEW  AMERICAN  UNA- 
BRIDGED. This  DICTIONARY  OF  AUTHORS 
contains,  the  name  of  every  prominent  author,  with 
titles  of  his  best  books,  in  all  National  'Literatures. 

Send    To-Day   for   Fall  Information    and 
Limited' 


FOR  THE  BUSINESS  MAN 
ANO  THE  CORRESPOND- 
ENT a  special  department  has 
been  added  which  includes 
THE  PRINCIPAL  COMMER- 
CIAL AND  FINANCIAL 
TERMS  IN  CURRENT  USE 
IN  SEVEN  FO.'JEIGN  LAN- 
GUAGES  WITH  THEIR 
ENGLISH  EQUIVALENTS. 
The  value  of  this  vocabxUary 
will  be  ihstantly  recognized 
by  the  wideawake  business 
man  who  ■  appreciates  the 
opportimities  offered  by  the 
growing  export  trade  of  the 
United    States. 


Time 

Hall  Price 

Offer 


Gentlemen:  Send  full  particulars  and 
price  of  the  New  American  Unabridged 
Dictionary   to  WA 


BRUNSWICK 
SUBSCRIPTION  COMPANY 

225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Name 


Address 
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Instantaneous         ^JSJS^^  Tooth    FiUing  , 

RELIEVES  TOOTHACHE 

AT  O'NC'E.  Hardens  Quickly.  As  white  as  the  tooth.  Killa  paiu 
instautly.  iteniains  in  a  cavity  for  months,  preventing  further  dis- 
tress. Contains  no  other,  ehlorotorm  laudanvim,  creosote,  cocaine, 
oil  ot  cloves  nor  anything  injurious  to  teeth  or  gums  or  harmful 
to  the  system.  Docs  not  blister  or,  burn.  Pleasant  to  use.  Sato 
t.or  children  or  {nown-ups.  At  all  druggists  or  sent  postpaid  cu 
receipt  of   luc. 

XEXOX  MTG.    CO..   484  6th   Ave..    Biookhn.  N.  \'. 


Gmmm 


Buys  the  New  Butterfly  Jr.  No.  2H 

Light  running',  easy  cleaning,^ 
close  eklmmiDg.  durable.  i^ 

NEW  BUTTERFLV  |sS?rn't°/era''  ^ 

lifetime  KRalnstdcfectQ  in  material  and  won? 

manabip.  Made  also  in  four  larger  eizea  up  to 

Mo.  tt  BDowo  here;  sold  on 
\  30  DAYS'  FREE  TRBAI. 

■'  acdona  plan  wberebytbey  earn  their  own  cost' 
il  ftod  more  by  wbaC  they  eave.  Postal  bring^s  ¥^ee  \ 
J  Catalog  Folder,  ttuy  from  the  manufacturer  | 
ll   and  Eave  money.  (21)  ' 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO..  2250  Mcrahall  81.  Chicago 


DR.  B.  LUST'S 

Naturopathic  Institute  and  College 

W.    119  W.  74tli  St.  and  1 10   East  4l8t  St.,  New  York. 

Comury  Branch:  YUNGBORN.  Butler,  N.  J.,  and 
TANGERINE.  ,Fla.  New  Vorlt's  oldest,  best-knomi 
and  best  equipped  institution  for  Nature  Cure. 
Electric  Light,  Hot  Air,  Vapor,  Electric,  Herbal. 
Needle,  Sitz,  Friction.  Douche  Baths.  Osteopathy, 
Chiropractic,  Ortnopaodio  Surgery,  All  Hydropathic 
treatments  are  given.  W'onderfid  Cures.  All  Diseases 
Tieated. 

American  School  of  ^^^turopathy.     Regular,  Prac- 
ticaa  and  Home  Course.    Good  openings  for  Grad- 
uates.    Prospectus   25c.     Nature   Cure  Books. 
Pure  Food  Store.     Kueipp  Articles. 


•H^ADAC-HCS 
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"We  Must 

Fly  To-night" 


Out  of  a  deep  sleep  he  woke 
her.  She  thought  she  knew 
him  so  well.  Yet  now,  at  two 
in  the  morning,  he  burst  on  her 
with  this  terror — this  mystery— 
this   what  ? 

It's  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  best  mysteries  ever  solved  by 
the  great  detective. 


^lliQAmerican  Sherlock  HolmesI 

ARTHURS 


He  is  the  detective  g-eni,us  of  our  age.  He  has  taken  science — 
science  that  stands  for  this  age — and  allied  it  to  the  mystery  and 
romance  of  detective  fiction.  (Even  to  the  smallest  detail,  every  bit 
of  the  plot  is  worked  out  scientifically.  For  nearly  ten  years 
America  has  been  -watching  his  Craig  Kennedy — marvelling-  at  the 
strange,   new,   startling  things   that   detective  ihero   would   unfold. 

FREE     10  Volu^nes     PQE 

To  those  -who  send  the  couipon  pronnptly  we  will  give  FIREE  a  set  of  Edgar 
Allan  Foe's  works  in   10  volumes. 

When  the  police  of  New  York  failed  to  solve  one  of  the  (most  fearful 
murder  myateries  of  the  time,  Edigar  Allan  Poe — far  off  in  Paris — found 
•the  solution. 

The  stony  is  in  these  volumes. 

In  England  and  France,  Edgar  Allan  Poe  i's  held  to  be  the  greatest  writer 
that   America  has  p,rodu'Ced.      To   them   he  lis  the  great  American,  classic. 

This  is  a  wonderful  combinaatiion.  Here  are  two  of  the  greatest  writers  of 
mystery  and  scientific  detective  stories.  You  can  get  the  Reeve  at  a  re- 
markaJbly  low  price^^nd  the  Poe  FREE  for  a  sOiort  time  only.      Sign  and 


mail  the  coupon  NOW. 


Gu^ 


I 


HAPPER  &  BROTH.BRS,   129  Fnanklin  Sauare,  N.   Y. 

Send  rae,  all  bliai'ges  prepaid,  set  of  Arthur  B.  Reeve — in  12  volumes.  Also  send  me, 
absolutely  free,  the  set  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe — in  10  volumes.  If  the  booka  are  not  satisfac- 
tory I  will  return  both  sets  within  10  days  at  your  expense.  Otherwise  I  will  send  you 
$3.50'  within  5  days  aiid  $3.00  a  month  for  12  months.  W.   A.   1921. 


Name 

Address. .. . 
Occupation. 
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SWEET'S  engagement 
ring  of  UK  Solid  Gold, 
set  with  fiue,  perfectly 
cut,  blue-wliite  Dia- 
tnond,  $75. 


Ladies'  goUl-fillea  Wi'ist- 
Watch  with  Uiik  exteiisiou 
bracelet.  Guarantied  im- 
ported 15-Jcwel  movement. 
Only   $15.00. 


Anything  you  buy 
from  SWEET  is 
subject  to  our  lib- 
eral, easy  credit 
plan — 10  months  to 
pay. 


Artistically  '  desinned 
Solid  Gold  lavalliere, 
set  with  4  hUie-white 
Diamonds,  $60. 


Ladies'  Solitaire  Cluster; 
7  pevfeotlj'  cut  ami 
iiiatr.lied  blue  -  whito 

Diamonds  mounted  iu 
PLATINUM.  Price  $82.50. 


P&rfectly  cut,  blue-wliite 
Diamond  set  in  14K  solid 
gold  mounting,   $50. 


THE  HOUSE    OR  QUAHTV     ; 

%    ■^■■■-        -     c.AfitAut.i-.boij.bod;      ■    -    _  'i^ \ 

liW^SWEET  IN© 

1650^1660  BROADWAY^:  NEW  YORSC 


F  R  E  E— de  Luxe 
catalog-  of  Dia- 
monds, Watches 
and  Jewelry,  g-ifts 
for  all  occasion.s. 
Write  to  Dept.  W.  A. 


<»v>wt>wnm«^ncKix»i«m«>»»ii'i''»"i' 


iinrM'"i\w>.wi>>mwmm'»m>ii»n»wu>»Utomww»wg 


NAVIGAXION 

TAUGHT  BY  MAIL 

Be   a   ship  officar  iu  Merchant  Marine — eTirn  big  money — see   the  world.     Captain 
Warren   Sheppard's   Course   on   Ocean,    Coast    and   Lakes   NaviKatlon   ready.      Offi- 
cially adopted  by  the      U.     S.    >'avy.      Endorsed   by    Merchant   Marine       Merebant 
ship  officers   earn   up   to 

$412  PER  MONTH  AND  EXPENSES 


m, 


Whether  you  are  on  the  sea  or  intend  toi  go.  euroU  now.     Send  to-day  for  valuable   Illustrated 

booklet,    "your  Futui'e  Is  ou  the  Seveu   Seas."     It  is  free, 

DKIT.    W.    KLLIJiU    HLOG., 
J15IU?EY    CI'IV,    N.    J, 


WORLD  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE, 


(i.-uui.»m)rri-niMrm"*~ .«M««mm.iaai»«vnTmnt»mtEEmuii««'<u>«>«\ri^mnnn.»...»......,........,,,,t„,,,j3 


All  Size  SPIRAL  CURTAIN  ROD 

NICKEL  PLATED— A  BIG  TIME    SAVER— FITS    ANY    WINDOW 
10    cents    each    with    two  brackets,  post  paid 

ELITE  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

316A   Patchen  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Agents  Wanted 
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Alfred  Benscher  &  Co.,  Inc. 


206  Broadway 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


FOREIGN  SECURITIES 

Profits  up  to  1000%  are  possible.     Write  im- 
mediately for  circular  WA. 


Orders  for  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchang^e  and  the  New  York  Curb 

Conservative  commission  basis. 


ADAMANTEX  BRICK  CO.,  INC. 

Common  Stock. 

Subscription  price   $10  per  share.     Estimated 
dividend  for  the  first  year  25%. 


Information  and  advice  as  to  the  most  favorable 
investment  of  capital  gladly  furnished  upon  request 
by  competent  authority. 


ALFRED   BENSCHER    &    CO.,    INC, 

206  Broadway,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Telephpnes:    Cortlandt    3269,    3270,    3271,    2682,    2683,    6280. 
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The  Dancing  Carnival 


AT  ST.  NICHOLAS  RINK 


eeth  STIJtEET, 


NEAR  BROADWAY 


There    are    200    capafble   Lafly   and    Gen- 
tlemen     Ins'tructoi's      if      you     or      your 
children       need       instruction  in  danedng. 
We  Teach  Tliorouirhly   All  the  Modem  Dances 


3  Lessons  )  €\  f 

Individual    £5C 
Instruction) 


Private  (^A^ 
Lessons  )-T%m  if' 
Half  Hour) ^^^ 


IT  IS  NOT  NECESSARY  TO  TAKE  LESSONS. 
IF  YOU  KNOW  HOW  TO  DANOS  OUR  LADY 
FXiOOR  MANAGER  WlLlL  INTRODUCE  YOU 
TO    SUITABLE    DA/NOE    PARTNER, 

OOPEN  DAILY  AJTD  SUNDAYS  mOM  3  P.  M. 

TO  mid:nioht. 

Professor  DeConimerce.  Master  Instructor,  teaclics 
Stage,  Ballot,  Toe.  Fancy  and  Clas.sio  Dancing-. 
Special  cilasses  Wednesday  and*  Saturday.^.  Children 
from    4    tO'    6    P.    IVt.     Adults    from    8    to    10    P.    JI, 

ROLLER  SKATING  on  Main  Floor  DANCING  on  the  First  Flooi- 

BILLIARDS   on  Second  Floor 

An  Amusement  Centre  for  the  Entire  Family 

C0BNT;XJEUS   FELLOWtS:.   Mgr. 


MORE 

EGGS 


Healthier  Chicks  -  -  Less  Cost 


The  answer  lies  in  correct  feeding. 
At  the  New  Jersey  Egg-Laying  Contest  they  use 

MAURER'S  "KWALITY" 
MEAT  SCRAP 

because  it  is  sweet,   sound  and  finely  pulverized  so  that  it  blends   well 

in   the  nrash. 

FARMER'S  ALMANAC 
GENEROUS  SAMPLE 
KWALITY  PRODUCTS 

MAURER     MANUFACTURING     CO. 

Dept.  W.  Newark,  New  Jersey 
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FREE 


Postpaid 
(MODIFIED  MUN50N) 


Postpaid 
(5EMI-MUN5QN1 


JOBBERS,  RETAILERS  and 


We  have  manufactured  these  high  grade  shoes  at 
our  Brockton  factory  and  sold  them  in  the  same 
way  as  do  practically  all  shoe  manufacturers,  and 
the  wearers  paid  $10  to  $12  and  up  for  them  at 
shoe  shores.  We  now  sell  direct  to  you  ex- 
clusively. You  usually  buy  your  shoes  from  a  re- 
tail shoe  store.  Each  (pair  of  shoes  you  have 
bougrht '  in  this  way  have  included  in  the  price 
such  items  as  store  reiit,  store  insurance,  clerk 
hire,  lighting  charges,  telephone  bills,  bad  ac- 
counts,   office    expenses,    retailer's   profits,    etc. 

The  wholesaler  and  jobber  handling  these  shoes 
ihetweeu   factory    and    retailer    had   similar    items. 

Most  slioe  factories  make  numerous  styles  of 
shoes  of  various  grades  and  types.  This  calls 
for  many  kinds  of  Icatliers  and  accessories.  We 
purchase  and  use  one  kind  of  leather  for  uppers, 
one  kind  of  leather  for  soles,  one  quality  of 
lining  and  one  type  and  kind  of  all  other  parts. 

We  manuf.aolure  only  two  models  of  shoes. 
They  are  the  models  adapted  to  the  largest 
percentage  of  American  men  to  meet  their 
needs    and    suit   their   wants. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  2Z  sXr^t^^f 

will  save  you  monej'.  Sign  and  send  coupon  at 
once.  Don't  send  a  cent  with  it.  If  you  are  not 
entirely  pleased  with  them,  don't  keep  tliem.  We 
will  oheerfiilly  refund  your  money,  including  re- 
turn postage.     Be  sure  to  state  size   and  width. 


MODIFIED  MUNSON  H.'^^Tv.  1 

Army  shoe,  modified  to  meet  the  needs,  in  ap- 
pearance, for  the  civilian  and  retaining  the  com- 
fort features  fovmd  in  the  original  shoe.  Well 
suited  for  the  man  who  is  on  his  feet  continu- 
ally— who  wants  a  shoo  that  feels  and  fits  com- 
fortably  and   still  .has  a  good,  graceful  appearance. 

SFMF-MIINSON  ^^^  '^e  same  lines 
OE.iVU-mUlNOUl'^  from  the  instep  bade  as 
the  Modified  Munson,  which  gives  the  same  foot. 
heel  and  upper  ease  that  is  found  in  the 
Jfodified  Munson.  "The  difference  between 
these  shoes  is  found  in  the  toe.  This  shoe  has 
a  shape  half  way  between  the  round  and  pointed 
toe — that  is."  a  comfortable  and  genteel  shaped  toe. 
SPECIFICATIONS  — both  shoes  —  Finest  Dark 
(VLahogany  Leather,  Blucher  Style,  Goodyear  Welt 
■Soles  of  Best  Natural  Grained  Oak,  E.\tra  Hea\y 
Quality  Duck  Lining,  Wingfoot  Rubber  Heels. 
Sizes  5'/2  to  II,  widths  B,  C,  D,  E,.  EE.  Not 
'Made    in    Black. 

The  "One"  Shoe  Co.,  Div.  AW-1,  Broc'.ton,  Mass. 


WONFShoeCo. 


DIVISION    AW-l 
'.  BROCKTQN.MASS 


Send  shoes  marked  (X).  I  wiU  pay  for  Shoes 
on  arrival.  If  I  am  not  entirely  satisfied  on 
arrival  I  will  return  shoes  and  you  will  refund 
my  money,  including  return  postage,  immediately. 
[  ]  Modified     Munson — Size. .  .Width. .  .Price  $6.85 

[  ]  Semi    -    Munson— Size Width Price  $6.85 

NAME 

I    TOWN , 

'    STREET     STATE 
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P" 


Point 
Blank  I 


HE  MODERN  PENCIL 
makes  a  hit  with  everybody 
— it  does  it  point  blank.  Because 
of  fewer  parts  it  can  be  filled  im- 
mediately. The  point  is  never  dull. 
The  attractive  silver  finish  gives  a 
distinctive  appearance.  It  sells  in 
the  United  States  at  a  ^ 
price  within  reach  of  all  V^  ^  .UU 


THE    HOGE   MFG.   CO 

215-217  Fullon  Sired 


Inc. 

New  York.  City 
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Docs  an  audience 
(lisa.ruv  you  of  pil 
joiu-  force  nnd  pres- 
ence? '  Wheu  eye.3 
me  upbn  joix,  do  all 
j'oiu'  ideas  taJra 
flis'.it  and  leave  you 
stauimciiDg  and 
groping  for  woids'  Are  you  unable  to  do 
yoiuaelf  justice  bccaiue  you  suffer  from  timid- 
Dess.  awkwardness,  lack  of  self  confidence,  poor 
voca,buIary,  TXIEFFECTIVE  SPBEiCH? 
Send  the  Coiinon  ix-low  at  once  and  let 
us  tell  you,  witboivt  obligation,  bow  you  cau 
overcome  tbis  "stage  frigbt" — ^liow  you  can  be- 
come clear,  fluent  and  forceful  in  your  manner 
and  speech,  no  matter  what  sLtuatiou  you  find 
j-ourseLf  jn.  Our  n^w  Scientific  Course  ia 
EFi'ECTIVB  PUBLIC  SPKAKING 
and  JVIentnl  Develooment 
will  qnicldy  train  you  to  speak  foicefiilly  tind 
conjincingly  in  inibljc.  it  will  sbow  you  8iow  to 

— talk  beforeyour 


I       RESULTS ! 

"Your  Course  ds  a  most 
valuable  training  to  any- 
one wbo  desires  to  be  able 
to  speak  in  public  without 
embarrassment,"  —  C.  C. 
aOFFiPAUIU,  Attorney, 
Tesas. 

It  lias  given  me  greater 
confidence  in  my  own 
ibiUty,  a  better  memory, 
a  more  polished  vocabu- 
lary, and  a  stronger  per- 
sonality."—W.  L.  VVILX)- 
ER.    Mgr..   CJiicago. 

Your  Conrse  as  a  splen- 
did training  for  tbe 
salesmian  ot  sales  manager, 
and  I  beartdly  recommend 
t."— 0.  F.  BOURGEOIS. 
Pres.,  Chicago. 
We  toave  Inmdreds  df  sim- 
ilar testimonials  in  our 
files  from  men  in  every 
walk  of  life.  Send  the 
"ounnn  tndav. 


club  or  lodge. 
• — address     board 

meetings. 
— propose  and  re- 
spond to  toasts. 
— make  after-din- 
ner speeches, 
—tell  interesting^ 

stories. 
■ — converse  effec- 
tively. 
— train      your 

memoiT. 
• — enlarge  your 

vocalbulary. 
— develop       self- 
confidence  and 
a  winning  per- 
sonality, 
^strengthen  your 
ambition      and 
will  power. 
— ibecome  a  clear, 
accurate  think- 

er. 

This  course  and  service  are  conducted  under  the 
(personal    direction    of   R.    E.    iPaittison    Kline, 
Dean.    Pwblic-Spealring   department,    Columbia 
College  of  Expi-ession.  Chicago,  one  of  the  fore- 
most important   authorities  in   the   coun.try.  on 
prfblic  speaking  and  mental  develoipment. 
SPECIAIi     OFFER— Seiul     the     Coaoon 
Mail    the    coupon    tndav    for   full   particulars 
of  the  Special  Limited  oiffer  we  are  now  mak- 
ing.     We   will   also   send   vou.    free,   many   in- 
teresting facts  and  pointers  yon  can  use  ajbout 
effective   public  apealdng  and  mental   develop-  I 
meat.   Send  the  coupon  now  while  this  offer  lasts.   | 
|,«»»«»«.yorth  American  Institute ■«»■»» ^ 
D»pt.    1911— 3601    Michigan   Ave.,    Chicago,    III.  i 
Gentletoen: — (Please  send  me  without   obliga- 
I  tion  full  details  of  yourCourse  in  Effective  i'ub- 
lic   Breaking   and  Qlental  Development   as  well 
'as  particulars  of  your  Special  Limited   Offer. 

]  Name 

Address •  •  •  • 




How  to  Attain 


Elizabeth  Towne, 
Editor    of    Nautilus. 


Desires 

Are  you  pros- 
pering? 

Are  you  happy? 

Healthy? 

Wealthy? 

Is  your  home  a 
home,  or  a  family 
jar? 

Is  your  profession  or  business  liv- 
ing up  to  the  real  YOU? 

Do  you  know  how  to  win  friends 
and  attain  your  ends? 

New  Thought  will  help  you,  as  it 
has  tnillions  of  others  who  have  tried 
it  hefore  you. 

Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  Knew 

the  value  of  New  Thought.  'She  used 
it  to  attain  her  own.  desires  and  ad- 
vised otheTs,  to  do  so  in  her  little 
booklet  called  "What  I  Know  ijbout 
New  Thought." 

FOiR  TEN  C'EiNTS 

For  ten  cents  you  can  get  this 
Wilcox  ibooklet  and  a  month's  trial 
of  NAUTIUUS,  magazine  of  New 
Thought.  Elizalbeth  Towne  and  Will- 
iam E.  Towne,  editors.  Dr.  Frank 
Crane,  Dr.  Orison  iSwett  Marden  and 
Edwin  MarWliam  are  contributors. 
Wonderful  personal  experience  arti- 
cles a  feature  of  every  issue. 

Send  .10  cents  to-day  and  for  prompt 
action  we  will  also  include  a  copy  of 
"How  to  Get  What  You  Want." 

THE     ELIZABETH     TOWNE     CO.;     Inc. 

I>EPT.    M-40.    HOLYOKE,    MASS. 
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A  Fascinating  Profession 
A  Successful  Future 

Ai^  Opportumty   NOW 

What    will    j'oiir  pay   envelope    hold    six    niontlis    from    now''      Will    it 
be  .'>12.5y     Or  even  near  it?     Or  will  it  just  hold  "the  Aveekly  insult?" 

You  can  learn  at  home- — in  3  months'  time 
— to  be  a  Costume  Designer.  Ye.s,  learn  to 
create  fashions,  and  reap  the  rewards  of  a 
higlily  paid  profession. 

Practically  all  our  students  begin  as 
novices.  But  they  become  finished 
designers. 

Just  Two  Examples 

(Names  here  referred  to  furnished  on  request) 
Mrs.  A.  C.  K.  received  her  diploma 
from  Fashion  Academy.  Three 
mouths  later  s?ie  earned  H25  a 
week.  Incidentally,  she  designed 
costumes  for  Lady  Duff-Gordon 
(Lvicile).  Miss  E.  F.  received  her 
diploma'  from  Fashion  Academy. 
Two  months  later,  she  earned  $100 
a  week. 

You  can    ea.'^ily   learn  wh'>t   they 
liave   learned. 

Fashion  Academy 

Fashion  Academy  has  a  long  record  of 
.successful  instruction.  The  special  Hart- 
man  Method,  employed  by  Fashion  Acad- 
emy Experts,  succeeds  with  every  pupil. 
It  can  teach  YOU — in  j'^our  own  home,  in 
easy,  pleasant  lessons,  to  earn  -.ui  income 
up  "to  .$15,000  a  year. 

Find  out  about  it  NOW. 

Send  for  FREE  Booklet 

Send  coupon  below  or  write  for  illus- 
trated FREE  booklet  W',  showing  why  we, 
more  than  all  other  schools  combined,  can 
place  pupils  in  well  paying  positions  as 
Costume  Designers,  Millinery  Designers 
and  Fashion  Illustrators.     Send  to-day. 

FASHION  ACADEMY 

Fashion    Academy,    Inc. 

103  East  57th  St.,  New  York 

Send    me    FREE    Booklet    W,    containing    information    about    your    home-study 
courses    in    Costume    and    Millinery    Design,    and    Fashion    Illustration. 

Name 

Address 
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"If  I  were  twenty-one  again- 

The  man  who  reads  is  the 
man  who  succeeds,  says  one  ^♦ 
of  the  country's  big  men.  | 
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WILLIAM    MAXWELL    is    vice- 
president    of    the   Thomas   A.    f\    w' 
Edison   Co.      In   a   recent   in-    »    \  \ '•, , 
terview     he     said:     "Were     I        :*     X 
twenty-one    again,    X    should    do    a        .(        S- 
great    deal    of    reading.       Six    hours        i  X' 

each  v/eek  is  not   much,  but  it  may        f 
mean    the    difference    between     the 
$20,000    a    year    executive    and    the    S2j     a 
week  clerk."  ,  .      ,       ,  ,     ,  .       ' 

His  advice  is  positively  the  soundest  receipe 
for  success.  Every  'bi!?  man  has  been  a  vora- 
cious reader.  Roosevelt  the  busiest  man  of 
3iis  time,  read  more  widely  than  a  thousand 
average  men  nut  toget'her.  Lincoln. ,  without 
an  education,  rose  to  his  commanding  position 
because  of  his  home  reading.  Carnegie 
haunted  the  bookstores.  Practically  every  man 
to-dav  w'ho  is  earning  a  vast  income  is  a  man 
who  has  taken  the  time  to  read  good  books. 
No  age  is  too  late  to  begin.  I  know  a  man 
who  was  earning  $100. 000  a  year.  Tet  he 
enrolled  in  a  university.  He  felt  "he  didn't 
know  enough — although  his  library  was 
stocked   with   wonderful   books. 

Good  reading  broadens  you.      It  puts  you  in  .^„. 

touch  with  the  greatest  minds  this  earth  has  ever  seen.  It  teaches  you  how  to  think 
straight.  It  helps  you  to  speak  fluently  and  masterfully.  It  stamps  you  as  a  person 
of  culture  in  whatever  company  you   are.  • 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  in  a  really  convenient  form,  the  greatest  writings  of  history 
are  nVaced  at  your  dds-posa}.  so  that  you  can  become  familiar  with  them  in  any  spare 
moment  you  have.  This  remarkaible  ulan,  already  beJns:  used  by  thousands  of  ambi- 
tious oeoplei  is  called 

THE  POCKET  UNIVERSITY 
Send   for    This    Free    Book 

TiHlE  plan  Is  not'hing  less  than  a  selection  of  the  world's  greatest  works  by  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott,  assisted- by  such  eminent  men  as  Bliss    Perry,   Henry  Van   Dyke,  and  Ham- 
ilton   Wright    Mabie.     The   handy    volumes    are   botind    in    convenient   pocket    form, 
so  that  they  can  be  carried  anywhere. 
Accompanying  them  is  a  wonderful  Daily    Reading   Guide,    showing   what    you    i^hould 
read  to-day,  to-morrow,  next  week  and  sp    on.      As   a  resuilt,    any   man — within   a   short 
period — ^can   secure  as  comiplote   a   course   in   reading  as  he  Will  get  in  any  university  in 
the  country,  and  at  infinitely  less  expense. 

Let  us  send  you  free — aibsolutely  without  obligation — a 
book  describing  this  fascinating  new  development  in  home 
education.  You  won't  be  bothered  by  a  salesman.  It  will 
be  left  to  your  ow.n  .iudginent — to  the  privacy  of  your  con- 
science— whether  you  want  to  accept  or  reject  this  op- 
portunity. 

"The  free  book  itself  is  wonderfully  fascinating  read- 
ing.    It   explains   in    detail    what   the   Pocket   Universiity 
:!<^    is,    it    te/IIs    all    albout    the    remarkable    Daily    Reading 
■^  Guide,   and  it  contain®  three  of  the  most  inspiring,  most 
hel'pful    articles   you    ever   read — one   by   Lyman    Abbot/t 
_  himself,   one  by  John  'Macy,  the  other  by  Richard  Le 
-/  Gallienne. 

,■  Why  hesitate?  Send  now.  You  have  nothing  to 
lose.  The  book  is  absolutely  free.  Learn  how  easily, 
how  groatlly.  you  can  Imjprove  yourself  in  this  fasci. 
nating  way.  Cut  Out  the  coupon  before  you  turn  this 
cage,  put  it  in  an  envelope  and  mail  it. 

THE  MENTORASSOCIATION.  11  E.  IBth  St..  N.  Y.  C. 

-"»»--■  ■  ■  .-■-■■   COUPON  .■»-»«»»»»»»«■-■» 

/■  ITHE    MENTOR    ASSOCIATION,  1 14  E.  16th  St.,  New  York  City :"     > 

Send  me  the  free  booklet  and  complete  information  about  the 
Pocket   Uniyersity.    I   assum     absolutely   no    obligation   by   this , 

I  request. 
)  Name 


A  KTi«s  of  tx»Vi  conlBinmR  the 

bc5t  IhingJ  in  UtmiuTe.  nrvJ 

Kcotnptmril  bT  s  Dwlj 

R«.i}ing  Guide 


(  rw*«  u».».w. 


THE  MENTOR  ASSOnATIDN 

llt-l  IS  Fmi  S-.nmib  Sl.-wt 


Address 

I  City , State. 
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IF  YOU  CAN  AFFORD  IT 
YOU  WILL  BUY  THE  PA  THE 


GREATER  THAN  THE  PHONOGRAPH 


Different 

in 

Construction 

Superior 

in 

Tone 


Actual 

Reproduction 

Plays 

All 

Records 


A    BOOKLET    UPON    REQUEST 

Pathe  Freres  Phonograph  Co. 

17  GRAND  AVENUE 
BROOKLYN  NEW  YORK 
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ore  Money  for  Raw  Furs 


^The  money  you  get  for  your 
raw  furs  tells  you  whether  to 
ship  to  the  same  house  again  or 
not.  The  ''talk''  of  the  money 
is  the  final  word. 

^The  large  sums  that  have  left  the  S. 
&  B.  cash  drawer  certainly  have  done 
well  by  us,  for  our  list  of  permanent 
shippers  is  growing  daily. 

^Send  us  a  trial  shipment  and  get  in  on  the 
"conversation"  of  the  S.  &  B.  coin.      It's  all- 


f 


convincing! 


t 


Price  List  sent  on  request 


MEMBER 


STRUCK  &  BOSSAK,  i„c. 

138  West  28th  Street,  New  York  City 

Importers  of  Foreign  &  Exporters  of  American  Furs 
We  are  Buyers  of  GINSENG  and  GOLDEN  SEAL 
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Are  You  O 


Are  you  old  at  tliirty-five?  Ov  are  you  yomig 
at  seventy- five?  It  is  not  a  matter  of  years. 
Old  age  is  a  process,  a  condition,  a  slowinp:  up, 
a  stiffening  up,  a  loss  of  lite  and  youth. 

Old  age  will  "get"  you  some  day.  But  you  <'an 
side-step  if  you  know  how.  It  will  get  you  nt 
thirty  or  forty  or  fifty  years  if  you  will  let  it. 

Are  you  settling  down?  Are  you  getting 
stiff-necked  pliysically  or  mentally?  Are  you 
getting  "set"  in  your  joints  or  in  your  ideas? 
People  who  stay  young,  and  there  are  many, 
continue  to  do  the  things  and  enjoy  the  things 
that  they  did  at  twenty-five.  Apply  this  test 
to  yourself. 

If  you  are  old  at  thirty  or  at  fifty  or  at  seventy,  it  is  because  your 
functional  organs  are  slowing  up,  your  circulation  is  inore  stagnant,  your 
body  is  filling  up  witli  dead  cells  and  waste  material,  h>it  most  of  all  bi-- 
cause  your  nerve-force  is  diminishing. 

You  Are  as  Old  as  Your  Nerves 


A  portrait  of  the  author  at  the 
half-century   mile   post 


All  of  the  functions  and  activities 
of  the  bod}'  are  dependent  upon 
nerve-force.  Your  functional  or- 
gans, your  circulation  and  that 
elimination  of  wastes  v/hich  keeps 
your  body  clean,  are  all  dependent 
upon  your  nervous  energies,  and 
your  nervous  energies  are  primarily 
dependent  upon  the  condition  of 
your  spine. 

The  first  and  most  serious  process 
indicative  of  old  age  is  the  deterior- 
ation of  the  spine.  If  you  can  keep 
your  spine  straight  and  strong  and 
flexible,  then  you  can  maintain  in 
perfect  health  and  vigor  the  great 
central  nervous  system,  upon  Avhich 
the  vitality  and  energy  of  the  human 
body  are  dependent.    Learn  to  keep 


the  spinal  cartilages  elastic,  lest  they 
become  flattened  and  immovable. 
Keep  the  spinal  veterbrae  in  ;ilign- 
ment,  lest  they  impinge  Hie  spin.il 
cord  and  spinal  nerves.  Keep  the 
spine  straight,  as  in  youth.  And 
keep  the  spine  strong,  so  thai  it 
mfiy  be  kept  straiglit  and  flexible. 

How  You  Can  Staj  Young 

To  learn  to  keep  the  spine  young 
is  the  first  essential  in  maintaining 
youth  and  fighting  off  old  age.  This 
great  fundamental  truth  has  l)een 
recognized  and  made  the  prominent 
factor  in  the  art  of  keeping  young 
as  lauglit  by  Bernarr  Macfadden  in 
his  ^reat  new  course  on  Making  Old 
Bodies  Young. 
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"Making  Old  Bodies  Young" 

The  principles  set  forth  in  this  re- 
markaible  course  are  the  result  of  a  life- 
time of  the  study  of  'health-^buildjing, 
combined  with  the  fruits  of  the  experi- 
ence of  innumerajble  cases  of  longevity 
as  observed  and  studied  by  the  author, 
who  is  recognized  as  the  •world's  fore- 
most authority  along  these'  lines. 

BERNARR  MACFADDEN 

in  this  great  course  in  thirty-eig'ht  les- 
sons, presents  the  causes  and  processes 
of  old  age  and  how  to  prevent  tnem.  He 
not  only  teaches,  in  fourteen  lessons,  the 
primary  essenfciaSs  of  keeping  the  ner- 
vous system  j'oung,  'but  covers  thor- 
oug*hly  the  dietetic  requirements  of 
maintaining  youth.  He  teaches  how  to 
retain  the  digestion  of  a  child  and  the 
perfect  nutrition  of  youth,  together  with 
'that  activity  of  elimination  whicli  keeps  , 
all  organs  and  tissues  clean  and  clear 
of  the  accumulating  delbris  that  is  char- 
acteristic of  old  age.  He  teaches  how 
to  keep  the  arteries  elastic  and  clean. 
And  how  to  maintain  elasticity,  not  only 
of  body,  but  of  mind  and  of  heart.  You 
Ihave  only  to  see  and  to  read  this  course 
to  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
merely  a  step,  hut  a  tremendous  leap  in 
advance  of  all  previous  studies  of  this 
subject. 

This  course  is  not  only  for  the  old, 
but  for  the  young,  in  order  that  they 
imay  sitay  young.  It  is  for  young  men 
and  women,  even  for  girls  and  boys. 
It  ijs  expressive  cf  the  thoroughness  of 
its  preparation.  It  offers  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  comprehensive  grouping  of 
exercises  for  the  spine  and  back  suiitable 
for  home  use  ever  assembled.  No  mat- 
ter v/liat  your  age  or  conditJion,  you  will 
find  this  course  applicaible  to  your  own 
case.  Spinal  cut^vature  and  other  de- 
fects of  the  back  may  be  corrected  by 
the  methods  presented,  the  prime  purpose 
of  which,  however,  is  to  keep  the  spine 
young  and  .therefore  to  put  off  the  debili- 
tating, atrophying  and  weakening  pro- 
cesses which  produce  what  we  call  old  age. 

Included  with  this  course  is  a  special  spine- 
Straightening  apparatus.  Invented  by  Jlr.  Macfad- 
den,  which  should  form  a  part  of  the  equipment 
of  every  home  and  every  gyninasium. 


Bernarr  Maefadclen's  New  Invention  foP 
Straightening  and  Correcting  the  Spine 
Is  Sent  Free  With  His  Coux.9«  on 
"Making   Old  Bodies  Young." 


SEND    NO    MONFY  t     you  may  see  and  examine  this  complete  course  free  of  charge. 
T.      .„  V      u-       ty    iyii.\Ji^s->i  ,     ongQ    ygy    jjg^^g    ggj,^    jj    y^y    ^ j ^    douMIess    wBHt    to    Iteep   It. 
..v.'^'^  "^  shipped  for  your  free  inspection,   covering  a  period  of  five   days.     At  the  end  of  five  days, 
either  return  the  course  to  us  or  send  S6.50.     Fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mall  it  today. 


.  A..31. 


PHYSICAL  CULTURE  CORPORATION,^!^  ^"^*iJ^Vv^YORk^c?Ty?^ 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE   CORPORATION, 

119  West  40th,    Dept.   W.  A.-2I,   Nevv  York   City. 

You  may  send  me  Bernarr  Macfadden's  Course  of  38  lessons  In  "Making  Old  Bodies  Young," 
Including  the  special  spine  straightening  apparatus  with  the  distinc-t  understanding  that  I  have  five 
days  after  its   receipt  to   either  remail  the   course  to   you  or   send  you   $6.50   In  full   payment. 

Name    


Address 
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MORDAUNT  &  HEMMICK 

STOCKS  AND  BONDS 

Railroad —Railway  Equipment 
and  Steel  Securities,  Specialists 

549  Fifth  Avenue,   New  York 

Let  us  send  you  our  Special    Market  Review — 
No  charge — No  obligation. 

Visit  Our  Board  Room 


CORRESPONDENTS  POSNER  &  CO. 

MEMBERS 
NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
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New  1920  Model 

MARK  SHIPMENTS   LEGIBLY  AND  QUICKLY 

Use  the  Diagraph  Stencil  cutting  machine  for  better  and  quicker  mark- 
ing of  your  shipments — boxes,  crates,  bags,  cases,  etc.  Cuts  a  cardboard 
stencil  in  half  a  minute — marks  your  shipment.^  plainly  and  legibly — avoids 
loss  and  delaj's  in  transit. 

Accomplishes  a  broader  "and  more  useful  range  of  work  than  is  possible  with 
any  other  construction.  That  is  why  it  is  used  and  endorsed  by  General  Elec- 
tric Co.,  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  "Willard  Storage  Battery  Co.,  National 
Lead  Co.,  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.,  and  hundreds  of  the  leading  industries- 
in  the  country. 

Lasts  a  Business  Lifetime — A  Size  for  Every  Need 

No  matter  what  your  requirements  there  is  a  Diagraph  for  every  need — three 
models  and  sizes  cutting  form  Vz  i"-  to  1%  in.  letters.  Price  from  $110.00 
to  $200.00.  The  Diagraph  is  simple,  strong,  durable,  has  few  parts' and  will 
serve  you  day  after  day  for  a  business  lifetime. 


Try  It  Before  You   Buy  It  Jf 

Prove    that    the    Diagrraoli    pavs    for  m 

iCself.       Ask   U'S    todaj'    to    send    you  " 

one    prepaid.       Give    it    a    thorouprh  ■ 

trla.1.      Irf  you  like  it.  buy  it — otlier-  ma 

wise  return  it  at  our  expen.sc.      We  " 

take    all   risk.  ■ 

Shipping   Room  Supplies  ■ 

Slilpi>ing      room      supplies,       stencil  ■ 

boarrl.  oil  board,  inks,  bruslies.  etc..  0 

can    be    purcliased    direct    from    our  ^ 

St.  Louis  office  or  from  branch   of-  ■ 

fice     nearest    you    at     a      marked  g 

saving.  a| 

Diagraph  Stencil  Machine  Corp,  m 

005   Clinton  St.  St.  liOiiis,  Mo.  ■ 

Branch  offices  in  Drinclpal  shipping  B| 
centers.     See  Phono  Book. 


■  ■■■■■■aBBHBBBHBIHBHIfl 

Patented  Fountain 
Stencil  Brush 

Latest  model  DIAGRAPH  Fountain  Stencil  Bnnh, 
Works  like  a  fountain  pen,  One  filling  marks 
hundreds  Of  sJilpmcnts.  Has  renewablo  brush  tips 
Saves  tlmo  lost  dipping  brusli  into  inK  pot.  Saves 
Ink  lost  by  spilling  or  evapoiation.  Marking  Is  con- 
tinuous, rapid  and  easy.  Made  ot  brass,  heavily 
nickeled.  Lengtb  of  handle  5  inches;  diameter,  1% 
inches.  Diameter  of  bristles  at  ferrule  1%  inches. 
Bjistles  are  rubber  set — octagonal  ferrule  prevents 
rolling.  Send  this  coupon  with  .$3.00  and  your  namo 
find  address  and  wb  will  mail  prepaid,  the  DIA- 
GRAPH Fountain  Brush  with  the  strict  «t  ri  00 
understanding  that  If  you  are  not  sat-  V  ,  -^  •« v 
Isficd,  your  mouey  \riU  be  refunded.. 


■  ■■1 


SHIPMEi^TS 
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Are  You  Planting 
the  Seeds  of  Success? 


How  much  of  your  income  are  j'^ou  regularly  setting  aside 
in  readiness  for  the  proverbial  "rainy  day"? 

Are  you  among  those  who  are  putting  off  the  preparation 
for  their  future  because  of  present  inconvenience? 

Save  Systematically 

One  of  the  most  profitable  .ways  to  save  is  to  invest  in 
high  grade  securities  with   attractive  income  returns. 

The  opportunities  to  buy  this  type  of  secui-ity  have,  be- 
cause of  the  small  purchasing  power  of  the  majority,  been 
confined  to  a  few  commonly  known  as  capitalists. 

The  Monthly  Instal  iiient  Plan 

makes  it  possible  for  a  person  of  restricted  buying  power 
to  participate  in  the  profitable  purchases  that  can  be 
made.  This  plan  is  also  used  by  investors  of  ample  means 
enabling  them  to  secure  greater  holdings  than  they  other- 
wise could. 

A  Descriptive  Booklet 

of  our  "Monthly  Instalment  Plan"  will  be  sent  to  you  with 
our  compliments  if  you  are  interested  in  saving  money  by 
means  of  careful  investing. . 


This  Coupon  Is  for 
Your     Convenience 


DUNHAM 
&    COMPANY, 
43    Exchange    Pi- 
New  'York. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of 
the   booklet    describing   your 
".MomHily  Instalment  Flan." 


Name 


Address 


New  York 
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detailed  inlormatl 
Address  A"K  103,  Tribune. 


S  A  LES '  CORRESPON  DENT- 

Prominent  tire  concern  desires  the  servicej 
of  a  competent  experienced  direct  mail  salj 
executive  of  Al  caliber.    We  need  a  man  v/£ 
is  competent  of  taking  charge  of  a  big 
correspondence  department,  who  can  co-« 
ate  with  sales  department  and  advertising^ 
partment,  and  who  has  the  necessary  execi! 
tive  ability  to  get  out  efficiently  and  economic 
ically  a  large  quantity  of  dictated  sales  liter-' 
ature.     This  is  an  important  position  and  to 
the  man  who  taeasures  up  to  the  test  we  have 
an  unusually  interesting  proposition  to  offer. 
Address  B  M  170.  Tribune. 

MAN 
WITH  2  YEARS  COLLEGE  OR  BETTER 
For    good    position    calling    for    executivel 
ability,  pleasing  personality,   and  some  coj^ 
respondence  experience.     An  oppoi^ 
secure  the  proper  training,   whicl; 
you  evenUjgillv   for  a  position  of  j 
bility;    q^Jr^^^ept  certain  if  yoiij 


ike  Ims 


A   big,    new   paving'   field   is   open   to   the  bushiess  (practice,     lEh-ery  coucedvalbla  situation    is 

ambitious    man.     Great    org-anizaitions  have  hrousht  up  tluoufliout  tliB  course.     When  you  ha vu 

cre.atofl   ind  m-p   prpatinp-  hip-h   qnlaripfl    no-  tompleled    it,    you   wUl    bave   that.thoro    koowlecl^B 

cieatca  ana  aie   creatm^  hlEli  salaried   po-  ^^^   practical    experieuco    lu    effective   letter   writing 

sitions   for  Expert   I^etter    Writers  and   Su-  for  which  large  salaries   aro  heing   offered  by  rro- 

pervisors  of   Correspondence.     They    realize  gressivo    huslness   houses, 

the    value    of    the    man    who   can    organize  «         »       »        >"i 

and    .supervise   fheir    letters    and  direct-by-  Rortn     fhi>    CnunfiH 

mail       advertising.         The       advertisement  (JCflU     I  UK    X^UUpvil 

above,     taken      from      a      citv    newspaper,  Youi'   request    will    htlns    inU    information    about. 

shows  .the   lUnd    of    opportunities   tliat    are  \^^  LaSalle   Course    in    correspondence;    also    oiiy 

daily   .so.kina-   the   trained    correspondent.  l^ilf^T'^^^lai'^t  deta^how  ^^'"i^tein  Jman'or 

woman  can  easily  and  QuicJOy  train  for  the  position 

T*v/»<«*    !%>%    Mywil  "f   Correspondence    Supervisor     Sales   CorraspondLiit. 

J  ram   uy    iriail  collection  Corrospondeiit,   Dueot-by  mall  Copy  Writ- 

.,",,,..        ..    ^-      -   ,   ...                   ,         „  <?r,   etc.     Tlie   coupou    brings   all   this  free.     Send    It 

La  Salle's  big  staff  or   letter  experts   of-  or  write  to-day, 
fer    you    a    thoroly    practical  course   of    in- 
struction  which  W'ill- equip  you   to  hold  one  K*"    "st^iMMMBMiMM^iM™!..* 
of    these     important    jobs.      Thi«    traiining  I  «  CAi  I  E  CVTCM  CinM  liMIUrDCIT  V 
will    niake    you    a    stronger    man    in    your  |  LA  OALLL  lA  I  Cfl  OIUH  Ull!  VLllO!  I  I 
present   job.      (Any   man   in   any   branch  of  fhe    Largest   Business   Training 
buainos.s    can    profit    immensely    Dy-k)iow-  I                        Institution  in  ttie  World-. 
inq:    how    to     write     better     letters.)       You  DEPT,   4316-W                      CHICAGO,   (ILLINOIS' 

?'*    .""^n^r!'''Jf^'''"„J'/,.'"'''^"~''T    ^^'■"  *       W""""t   cost   or    oblisalion   on   my    part,    phase 

in   your   spare    time   under    personal    .•super-  .   send     me     particulars     resarding     your     Problem 

vision    of    experts.  Slethod  of  Home  Tiainini!  In  Business  Letter  Witt- 

g  4ng  and  jOur  book.   "Ma-ter  Letters  in  Business  " 

The  laSalle  Problem  Method  ' 

TraUung   the  LaSalle  way  is  not   a  nicio   roiUinc  

iihJlUod   of   following    set   examples   and    memorizing  a 

rules.     You  learn  to  be  a  master  letter  writer  by  • 

actually    working    out    the    same    khid    of    piobieras         Present    position 

tba,t  you  meet  in  real  business.    You  an;  shown  how  i 

and    why    certain    principle."    apply    lo    actual    cases 

end    you    write    the    Ktters    Just    as    .von    wniild    in     S  Addr'??    
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"^n^^^wT  T^HE  million  dollar  Sweeney  School  is  preparing  men 

1  to  earn  from  $150  to  $400  a  month  in  the  Auto- 
mobile and  Tractor  business.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  investigate  what  there 
is  in  this  wonderful  business  for  you.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  find  out  what 
the  Sweeney  School  can  do  for  you.  I  will  refund  your  railway  fare,  round 
trip,  if  you  find  I  have  made  a  single  misrepresentation. 

No  Previous  Experience  Needed 


PICK  YOUR  JOB. 

Motors  Experts.  .$125  and  u.D 
Tire  ■Vulcanizers...$12  5  arud  ud 

CUauflfeuris SI 00  and  no 

Molding  Experts.. $150  and  uo 
Repair  Men..  .  .$1.2  5  per  hour 
Truck  Drivers..  $35  per  week 
Taxicab  Drivers.  S25  per  week 
Trouble  Shootei's. .  $3  per  hour 
Salesmen  ....  $3,500  per  year 
■Tractor  Engineers.  $8  per  day 
Demon&trator..$150  per  month 
Garage  Manager. $3,000  a  yonr 
iaweei^ey  Graduates  always  -n 
dentand — at  big-  sailaries 


/LIABM' 


If  you  like  machinery,  you  can  become  an 
expert  mechanic  by  the  Sweeney  System  of 
Practical  Training.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
you  have  book  learning.  You  don't  need  to 
be  other  than  ambitious,  industrious  and 
willing.  The  Sweeney  System  means  LEARN 
BY  DOING. 

Sweeney  System  Trains  You  in  8  Weeks. 

By  the  Sweeney  System  you  can  learn  the 
business  in  eight  weeks.  Don't  say — it  can't 
be  learned  in  that  time,  5,000  U.  S.  Army 
students  were  trained  in  that  time  for  the 
Government  at  the  Sweeney  School.  You 
work  on  the  same  wonderful  equipment  and 
under  the  same  expert  instructors  as  the  soldiers  did.  If 
you  are  made  of  the  right  stuff,  you  can  learn  it  too. 

It's  the  First  Step  That  Counts 

'Make  that  step  In  the  right  direction.  Come  to  the  recognized 
LEADER.  I  want  every  young  man  mechanically  inclined  to  make 
a  real  stajt  this  year.  BEGIN  TO-DAY  by  sending  for  my  hig, 
free  catalogue.  You  don't  need  any  previous  experience,  or  any 
education,  because  you  use  tools,  not  books.  In  fact,  I  have  a 
wonderful  testimonial  from  a  deaf  and  dumb  student  whom  I 
trained  in  eight  weeks.  By  sending  for  my  book,  you  Incur  no 
obligation,  you  simply  give  yourself  the  opportunity  of  investigat- 
ing the  wonderful   possibilities  the-  automobUe  business  offers  you. 

LEARN     A 


SCHOOL  OF    AUTO- 
805    SWEENEY    BLDG. 


i?ip-^-S#Oi§i^^ 


COME    TO    THE    SWEENEY    SCHOOL    OF    AUTO,    TRACTOR    AND 
Aviation   Mechanics   if  you   really   wish  to   l)e   a  trained  Expert  and  to 
work  on  the  most  modern  machinerv. 


FACTS      ABOUT      THE 
SWEENEY     SCHOOL 

Over      187      acres      shop      and 

operating  space. 

Over        ONE        MILLION 

DOLLARS  invested. 

Equipment  alone  worth  over 
$350,000,  of  which  $50,000 
machine  shop  and  aviation 
equipment  has  just  been 
purchased. 

Over  1,200  students  and  35,000 
graduates. 

250  instructors  and  employees; 
monthly  pay  roll  $30,000. 


"I  say  it  is  the   greatest  oppor 
tunity  in  the  world  to-day,  and  my    men  a  sue 
free   book   tells   all   about   it.      So    cess  in 
mail  the  coupon  NOW  and  get  the    life, 
facts." 

EMORY  J.  SWEENEY, 

President. 


THE  SWEENEY  SYSTEM 

cannot  be  obtained  anywhere  else,  just 
as  Sweeney's  Equipment  cannot  be  dupli- 
cated any  place  else.  Learn  hov/  to  rei^air 
or  make  an\'  piece  of  machinery  by -doing 
the  work  witl\  your  own  hands  under  the 
personal  instruction  of  experts.  Train 
hand  and  eye  and  brain  together  until  you 
do  the  job  right.  This  is  the  celebrated 
Sweeney  System  that  has  turned  out  over 
35,000  graduates  and  which  was  approved 
by  the  L^nited  States  Government  in  send- 
ing me  5,000  men  to  train  for  army  me- 
chanical service.  The  idea  that  has  built 
a  Million  Dollar 
trade  school  and 
m  a  d  e  thou- 
s  a  n  d  s   of 


Kmaiy  J.  Sweeney.  President. 
S05  Sweeney  Bldf?.,  Kan.siis 
City.  .Ho. 
Send  mo  free  youn-  72-»;isr 
catalogue  and  Sweeney  <3c'hooi 
Xews  and  tell  mo  of  t'hp  op- 
Ijortunities  in  tlip  au^fi  ;inil 
tractor   busine.'ss. 


GOOD  HEALTH 


IS 


YOUR  BIRTHRIGHT 

ARE  YOU  BEING  CHEATED 
OUT  OF  IT? 


No  matter  how  chronically  sick 
you  may  be — -no  matter  how 
healthy  you  may  be — it  is  your 
duty  to  yourself  and  to  humanity 
to  learn  that  Health  is  simply  the 
outcome  of  obedience  to  Nature's 
Laws.  The  functioning  of  these 
laws  is  explained  in  simple  lan- 
guage in  Dr.  Lindlahr's  wonderful 
book,  "The  Philosophy  and  Prac- 
tice of  Nature  Cure."  You  can 
secure  this  unusual  book  on  ap- 
proval by  simply  filling  in  this 
coupon  and  mailing  it  to  us.  Do 
not  hesitate — ^fill  it  in  now  —  the 
pleasure  and  benefit  will  be  yours. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON 

Nature  Cure  Publishing  Company, 

525  South  Ashland  Boulevard,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Gentlemen: — 

With  no  obligation  on  my  part  to  keep  it,  send  me  a  copy  of  your 
438  Page  Book— Nature  Cure.  If  at  the  end  of  five  days  I  decide  to  keep 
it,  I  will  send  you  f2.15;  otherwdse  I  will  return  it  -promptly. 


NATURE        CURB 

Cloth  Bound — 438  PaKes 
SENT       FREE 

From  the  forty  chapters 
whioh  comprise  the  contents. 
Phe  few  foUowins  chapter 
headings  will  serve  as  an  in- 
dication of  tihe  scope  and 
extent  ot  scientLfic  research 
set  forth  in  tixia  remarka.ble 
book: 

What  is  Nature  Cure? 
What  is  Life?  The  Tbiee 
Primary  Causes  of  Disease — 
The  Laiws  of  Cure — Suopres- 
siou  Versus  Elimiuation; 
SuuDressioQ  the  Cause  of 
Chronic  Disease — Inflamma- 
tion— Effects  of .  Suppression 
on  Venereal  Diseases:  De- 
structive After  Effects  of 
iSIercury — "Suowessive"  Sur- 
gical Treatment  of  Tousili- 
tis  aJid  Enkirged  Adenoids — ■ 
Cancer— Woman's  Suffering 
— Treatment  of  Acute  Dis- 
ease by  Natm'al  'Metihods — 
Dr.  Osier  on  "Medicine"  — 
The  Diphtheria  Antitoxin- 
Vaccination — Surgery.  De- 
struction or  Cure^ — 'Chronic 
Diseases — Crisis;  Disease 
Crisis:  Healing  Crisis — Di- 
aanosis  from  tihe  Eye:  The 
Story  of  a  Great  Discovery 
— 'Natural  Dietetics:  Mixing 
Fiuits  and  Vegetables ;  Mix- 
ine  Starches  and  Acid 
EVudts — iFasting — Hydrother- 
apy— 'Air  and  Light  BaUis— 
Correct  Breathing — .Exercise. 
Massage:  Osteopathy,  Ohiro- 
practic — Legitimate  Scope  of 
Mental  and  /Metaphysical 
Healing — Mental  TheratPeu- 
ticg — ritrengfhening  of  Will 
Power   and   Self- Control. 


Natne. 


Address, 


P.38 


ElECTRICAl.  ENGINEER 
$4000  TO  $10,000 


ACCOUNTANT 
$7000  TO  $15000 


That  is  what  Albert  Foster  wrote  us  eighteen  months  ago, 
and  he  goes  on:  "I'm  tired  of  being  bossed  for  $25  a 
week.  I  want  a  He-Man  job  with  real  pay.  I  want  to  get 
into  the  $100  a  week  class.  Tell  me  how  to  do  it."  We 
showed  him  how.  Today  he  has  a  He-Man  job  and  He-Man 
pay.    We  tell  of  his  experience  because  it's  typical. 

WHAT  ARE  YOU?  A  man  who  is  up  and  doing,  getting 
real  money,  or  are  you  simply  marking  time  on  $25  or  $30 
a  week?  $100  jobs' don't  go  begging.  If  you  want  one  you've 
got  to  go  after  it.  Are  you  satisfied  with  your  present  condi- 
tion in  life?  If  you  are,  we  have  nothing  to  offer  you,  but  if 
you  want  one  of  these  real  jobs  with  big  pay,  then  we  can  help 
you  anid  help  you  in  a  hurry. 

A  REAL  MAN  with  a  real  man's  pay  is  what  you  want  to  be, 
and  we  will  show  you  how.  Without  loss  to  you  of  a  single 
working  hour,  we  will  show  you  a  sure  way  to  success  and  big 
pay.  A  large  number  of  men  in  each  of  the  positions  listed  are 
enjoying  their  salaries  because  of  our  help— we  want  to  help  you. 

Make  a  check  on  the  coupon  against 
the  job  you  want  and  we  will  help  you 
get  it.  Write  or  print  your  name  on 
the  coupon  and  send  it  in  today.  You 
will  be  under  no  obligation. 

American  School  of  Correspondeoce 
Dept.  G 1 195,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


^ 

•n 


of  CORRCSPONDEKCE 


BUSINESS  MANAAER 
$  5000  TO  $15000 


AUTOKIOBIK  ENGINEER 
[  $4000  TO  $10,000 


Civa  ENGINEER 
$5000  TO$l5.00O 


tikpl.  G-li9s.  Chicago,  Ul.  • 

Explain  how  I  can  qualify  for  poaition  cheeked:    " 

•  ..Architect  ...'. $5,000  to  $15,000    i 

I   ...Aolomoblle  Engineer 4.000  to   10.000   I 

•  .ClvtlEnjlneer S.OOO  to   15,000    J 

•  ..Slrartaral  Engineer  ....  4.000 to   10.000   5 
■    ..  BaUnets  Manager S.000  to  15.000    I 

•  ..Accoontjnt  and  Auditor.  2.50010     7.000   * 
'..Draltaman  ana  Designer  2.5001*     4,000   • 

'..Electrical  Engineer 4.000  to    10.000    I 

..Mechanical  Engineer...  4.000  to    10,000   Z 
..ShopSnperlntendent    ..  3.00010     7.000    I 

.  Employment  Manager 4.000  to.  It.OOO   I 

,. .  Steam  Engineer 2.000 1«    4.00V  Z 

'..Foreman , 2.000l«     4.00^  Z 

'..Telepbeac  Engineer....  a,S00  la     5,001)1 

•^   ..Bigb  ScliMl  Gralnate  la. two  run      '  z 

I   Name „. .'CI  | 

•  Addr«M...», i-^^.^„„ ._.f 2 
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How  to  Make  Big  Money 
Out  of  Bad  Gasoline 

Remarkable  Story  of  a  Product  Now  Used  All  Over  the  World,  Yet  Never 
Advertised.     What  It  Is  Doing  for  Representatives  and  Their  Customers. 

In    the    little    town    of    Bridg^on,    N.    J. 
a   young  man  worked   in  his  father's  shoe 


store.  "When  he  finished  West  Jersey 
Academy  he  decided  to  go  to  Jefferson  Col- 
liege,  Philadelphia,  to 
gtudy  medicine;  but 
financing  same  caused 
him  to  change  his  mind, 
he  had  to  stop  and  come 
back  to  the  shoe  store  to 
help  support  the  family. 

On  several  occasions 
this  young  man  ■  had 
an  opportunity  to  tak# 
an  automohile  ride, 
and  as  automobile 
owners  will  do,  tliey 
talked  about  t'he  poor 
quality  of  gasoline, 
small  mileage,  car- 
bon troulbles,  carbur- 
etor adjustments,    and  things  of  that  sort. 

While  at  school,  this  young  man  was 
fascinated  by  experiments  conducted  in 
the  chemical  laiboratory,  and  his  chem- 
ical training  suggested  to  him  the  pos- 
sibility of  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
the  poor  qualify  of  gasoline  in  use.  So  he 
fitted  up  a  small  la.h- 
oratory  in  the  back 
of  the  shoe  store,  and 
month  after  month  he 
experimented.  Disap- 
pointment after  dis- 
appointment oame  to 
him.  it  was  the  his- 
tory of  every  great 
invention  —  persever- 
ance—  disappoiintnient 
—  perseverance  —  fin- 
ally the  Bunshdne  of 
success. 


At  first  he  made  the  tab- 
lets in  a  small  way  and 
gave  them  to  his  friends. 
They  came  back  for  more, 
and  told  their  friends  about 
It.  Their  friends  came. 
Pretty  soon  the  business 
grew  bigger  than  the  shoe 
business,  and  this  young 
man  began  to  manufacture 
his  tablets,  which  he  called 
Gastiue.  In  larger  Quanti- 
ties. Then  some  foreign 
agents  heard  about  it.  They 
came  to  the  little  town  of 
IBrldgeton,  N.  J.,  and  made 
arrangements  to  handle 
Gastine  aU  over  the  world. 

In  Italy  town  after  toien 
was  plastered  with  Gastine 
posters.  The  Italian  Gov- 
ernment   contracted    for    it 


Read  This  Proof! 

"We  are  pleased  to  state  that  Gastine  is 
being  used  by  the  Fire  Department,  and  does 
aU   you   claim   for  It. 

"In  our  thirteen  thousand  pound  pumper  we 
have  cut  down  the  carburetor  five  notches,  and 
find  it  removes  the  carbon  from  the  motor 
and  gives  more  power  and  a  quicker  get-away. 

"My  car  shows  more  power,  mileage  and  speed 
than  ever  before.  I  recommend  the  use  of 
Gastine  to  truck  and  auto  owners."  W.  B. 
CODY,    Chief    Fire    Department,    Atlanta,    6a. 

"Referring  to  your  inquiry  of  April  9th.  we 
wish  to  state  that  we  have  tried  Gastine  in 
our  Autocar  Trucks,  that  we  are  now  using 
your  preparation  and  that  we  surely  will 
continue    to    use    it. 

"We  have  noticed  a  decided  reduction  in  our 
Gasoline  consumption  and  our  mechanic  in- 
forms us  that  our  motops  seem  to  benefit 
greatly  by  the  lubricating  and  Engine-cleaning 
properties  of  your  product."  WILSON  &  CO., 
So.    W.    St.    Branch,    A.    S.    Bosbor,    Manager 

"I  have  made  over  9,000  miles  with  my 
Buiok  and  did  not  have  carbon  taken  out 
once.  I  notice  more  pep  on  hUls,  and  it  sure 
does  save  gas."  GEOKGE  A.  MASON,  204 
Ontario   Street.    Albany,   N.    Y. 

"Our  gasoline  bills  have  been  Qut  down 
approximately  35%  ;  our  engines  start  with  the 
first  tvun  of  the  crank;  our  spark  plugs  are 
clean  and  do  a  lot  more  sparking,  and  our 
trucks  are  easier,  smoother,  and  act  more 
gently  all  around  since  we  have  been  adding 
Gastine  to  our  dally  supply  of  gasoline." 
PENTECOST  BROS.,  Chicago,  lU. 


for  the  Army  and  Navy.  One  of  the  largest  AmefJ 
ican  airplane  concerns  ordered  it  from  thd 
PfhlUppine  Islands.  When  their  re-order  came  in 
they  complained  about  tho  shipment  of  the  produce' 
being  made  thrcugli  the  Suez. 
Canal  instead  of  through  the 
Panama  Canal.  They  wantea 
Gastine  quAcldy.  In  this  coun- 
try su«h  concerns  as  Wilsbn  & ; 
Company,  the  big  packing' 
house  in  Chicago,  Steele-- 
VVedeles  Company,  the  Fire 
Department  of  the  City  of 
Atlanta,  the  Georgia  Rail-: 
way  and  Power  Company  of 
Atlanta  and  thousands  Of 
cither  concema  ar«  using 
Gastine. 

Agencies  have  been  ap- 
pointed. Men  starting  cut 
with  a  few  boxes  of  Gastine. 
have  now  incorporated  sell- 
ing agencies  of  as  high  as. 
$225,000.  Mr.  S.  F.  Holden 
of  44  Prmce  Street.  Paterson,  N.  J.,  in  a  little  over- 
a  year,  establislied  250  stores  selling  Gastine  tablets. 
A  doctor  in  New  York  State  is  making  $10,000  a 
year  travelling  "around  in  his  car  selling  Gastine. 
Gastine  is  sold  through  agencies  in  London,  Paris,. 
Rome.  Barcelona,  Spain;  Oporto,  Portugal;  Sydney,' 
Australia;  Kobe,  Japan;  Bombay,  India;  and)  Johan- 
nesburg, South  Africa.  Wherever  Gastine  has  gona 
it  has  made  good.  Skeptics  were  answered  by  chem- 
ists who  testified  that  thera 
was  absolutely  nothing 
about  Gastine  that  could 
possibly  hurt  even  the  fin- 
est engine  — that  Gastina 
actually  increased  mileage 
in  gasoline  31% — that  Gas- 
tine cleaned  out  and  pre-  , 
vented  the  formation  of 
carbon — that  Gastine  con- 
tains no  alcohol,  ether, 
camphor,  picric  acid,  ftir- 
bon  bisulphide,  or  any 
other  ingredient  which 
might  harm  copper,  iron, 
steel,  zinc,  nickel,  silver, 
gold,  platlntun,  brass  or 
aluminiun,  cold  or  heated. 
Gastine  is  the  greatest 
achievement  in  motordom 
since  the  invention  of  the 
pneumatic  tire.  Gastine  is 
the  greatest  source  of  econ- 
omy where  economy  is  most 
needed — in  the  use  of  gas- 
oline. 

The  sale  of  Gastine  is  so 
wide  now  that  a  modern 
laboratory  is  reqtured  to 
supply  the  demand.  Agencies 
are  being  assigned  In  the 
order  of  their  application. 
Only  a  small  capital  is  re- 
quired. 

-  But  we  want  only  sincere  '■ 
people  to  write  us.  Gastine 
offers  an  opportimlty  for 
you  to  make  $50  to  $200  a 
week.  Writ©  at  ottce  for 
our  agency  proposition. 


The  GASTINE  COMPANY,  bridgIton' 


ent  111, 
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The  many  uses  of  farm 

explosives  explained 

Thousands  of  farmers  have  Jeamed  that  consider- 
able of  their  heavy,  slov?  vrork^  can  be  done 
easily,  quickly  and  economically  vnth  Atlas  Farm 
Powder. 

F.  M.  Reeder,  West  Hatton  Farm,  Charlca 
County,  Md.,  is  one  of  them.     He  writes: 

"  We  are  doine  our  own  blastine  now  and  have  found  so 
many  needs  for  powde'  in  tl»c  every-day  work  about  (he 
farm  that  we  plan  to  keep  a  small  supply  on  hand  at  all 
times.  Seldom  a  week  goes  by  that  we  don't  have  a  little 
job  where  Atlae  Farm  Powder  saves  ue  a  lot  of  work. " 

To  get  the  most  from  your  land  and  labor,  leam 
how  to  use  this  handy  helper  —  Atlas  Farm 
Powder.  Our  book,  "Better  Farming  with 
Atlas  Farm  Powder,"  will  tell  you  how.  Write 
today  and  get  a  copy  free. 

ATLAS    POWDER     COMPANY 

■Division    AW7,    Wilmington,    Del. 

Uranch  Offices:  AlLentown,  Pa.:  Birming- 
ham, Ala.;  Boston;  Chicago;  Des  Moines, 
la.;  Houghton,  MlcU. ;  Joplin,  Mo.:  Kansas 
fity;  Knoxville;  McAlester,  OiUa. ;  Memplils; 
XasliviUe;  New  Orleans f  New  York;'  Phila- 
deluWa;  Pittsburg,  ICans. ;  Pittsburgli,  Pa.: 
Pottsville,     Pa.;     St.     Louis;     Wilkes-Baire. 

Dealers  everywhere 
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PROFITABLE    INVESTING 


To  receive  the  proper  income  yield  without  risk  is  a  problem  that 
confronts  all  investors. 

To  judge,  analyze  and  choose  the  best  stock  in  a  market  filled  with 
good  issues  requires  investment  skill  of  an  unusual  character  and  con- 
stant study  of  conditions  in  the  commodity  market,  as  well  ^s  the  money 
and  stock  markets. 

Conditions  unobserved  by  the  average  investor  indicated  to  the  stu- 
dent of  the  market  when  to  buy  and  when  to  sell,  or  when  a  "switch" 
would  be  the  best  method  of  procedure. 

We  strive  to  the  best  of  our  ability  to  keep  our  clients  apprised  of 
conditions  appertaining  to  their  holdings,  and  it  has  resulted  in  some  very 
profitable  transactions. 

We  do  not  carry  any  margin  accounts,  so  our  advice  can  only  be  for 
our  clients'  best  interests. 


The  following  publications  are  issue^l  by  us  and  may  be  had 

FREE  ON  REQUEST 

THE  CURB  MARKET 

A  monthly  publication  containing  profitable  investment  information 
on  Curb  Market  and  Stock  Exchange  securities. 

THE  UNLISTED   STOCK  &   BOND    REVIEW 

A  monthly  publication  of  interest  to  banks  and  investors  holding 
unlisted  stock,  contains  information  and  the  latest  bid  and  asked  price 
on  unlisted  Stocks  and  Bonds. 

THE  INVESTORS*  POCKET  MANUAL 

!  A  monthly  issue  giving  correct   statistics,  records    and   high   and   low 

j       prices  of  stocks  and  bonds  of  Railroad,   Industrial  and    Mining   Corpor- 
I       ations,  also  Grain,  Cotton,  Coffee  and  Provisions. 

GUARANTEED    PARTIAL    PAYMENT    PLAN 

This  leaflet  explains  how  you  may  purchase  highest  grade  stocks 
and  bonds  on  our  monthly  payment  plan. 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES  CO. 

INVESTMENT  SERVICE 

80  WALL  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Home  Fmmlsliiiigs ! 

Send  the  coupon  below  at  once.  Get  the  gigantic  1921  catalog  of 
the  great  house  of  Straus  &  Schram  showing  thousands  of  amazing  bar- 
paing  in  furniture,  rugs,  curtains,  stoves,  jewelry,  silverware,  talking  ma- 
chines, home  furnishings,  men's,  women's  and  children's  clothing.  The  most 
wonderful  shoppins  euldo  in  home  furnishings  ever  issued !  Everything 
for  the  home  at  rock  bottom  prices.  See  how  the  buyine  power  of  this  big  institution 
Savss  you  mon«y>    Don't  wait.  _  Seod  the  coupoD  for  this  free  catalog. 


Easy  Payments! 

Anything  you  choose  on  small 
monthly  payments,  t«rms  as  low 
BS  $1-00  down.  Not  one  cent 
extra  for  credit ,  no  discount  for 
cash.  No  CO. D.  We  trusthoneat 
Seople  anywhere  (d  the  U    S, 

Send  Coupon 

for    FREE    Catalog! 

Just  your  uame  and  address 
on  the  roupon  (or  a  letter  or 
post  card  will  do)  brings 
this  big  catalog  to  vou  at 
once,  free  and  without  obli- 
gation. Don't  delay.  Big 
special  offer  now.  Send 
tho  coupon  NOW. 

Straus  &  Schram 

West  astb  Street 
0«pt.  >301  Chicago 


30  Bays*  Trsat 

Our  guarantee  protects  you.  If  not  per- 
fectly satisfied,  return  the  article  at  our  expenae 
within  30  dgiya  and  get  your  mon*y  bacH.  also 
any  freiffht  or  express  charges  you  paid.  Thoufl- 
ands  of  satisfied  customers  endorse  this  helpful 
and  conveDtent  method  of  buyloff* 

I  Straus  &  Schram  °^|>'- 

I 

I 

I 
B 
I 
I 


3s?h'°s?.  Chicago 

Send  me  free,  and  without  obligation,  your 
big,  new.  1921  catalog  of  bargains  in  home  fur- 
nishings. Also  any  special  offers  you  are  now 
making. 


Namt «■ 

Street.  R  FD. 

or  Box  Np .......«.• 

PoBt  Ofiei StaU... 
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APCO    FABRIC    PRODUCTS 

Our  line  of  auto  accessories,  such  as  tire  covers,  radiator  and  hood 
covers,  and  various  style  of  cushions  and  pillows,  will  not  only  give  pres- 
tige to  your  car,  but  will  also  assure  you  added  comfort.  APCO  products 
are  made  a  little  better  than  the  best,  cost  no  more  than  poorer  quali- 
ties, and  will  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  their  users. 

AGENTS   WANTED   EVERYWHERE 
Ask  for  our  catalogs  with  trade  discounts 

Auto    Cushions,  Tire  Covers,  etc. 
Radiator    Covers. 
■    Air     Mattresses,  Portables,  etc. 
Motor  Boat  Cushions^  Tops,  etc. 
Life-Saving  Equipment. 

SPECIAL   SAMPLE   OFFER 

A  High  Grade,  Wedge  Shaped,  Black 
Fabric  Leather  BACK  REST  CUSHION 
sent  prepaid  anywhere  in  U.  S.  on  receipt  of 

Price,  $3.50 

ATLANTIC-PACIFIC  MFG.   CO. 

124-128  ATLANTIC  AVENUE  -    BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


No.  251 
No.   251A 
No.   201 
No.   101 
No.     51 
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DESIGNERS  OF  MEN'S  AND  WOMEN'S 
GARMENTS  ARE  IN  GREAT  DEMAND 

MEN  AND  WOMEN  EARN  MORE  MONEY. 

TAKE  A  COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION 

IN  THE  MITCHELL  SCHOOLS 

in   Designing    Men's,    Women's,    Misses'  and  Children's 

WEARING  APPAREL 
SPECIAL  COURSE  IN  FUR  DESIGNING 

A  course  of  instruction  in  the  MITCHELL  SCHOOL 
■•^  means  an  immediate  position  and  bigger  pay. 
The  Mitchell  Schools  of  Garment-Cutting,  Designing,  Pattern-Making, 
Grading  and  Fitting  have  been  established  for  over  half  a  century  and  have 

ACHIEVED 

New   Ideas — New   Systems — Best   Methods — Best  Results. 

Individual    Instruction — Day    and    Evening    Classes — Reasonable    Terms 

Write,   Phone  or  Call  for  Booklet.    Free  Demonstration  and  full  information. 

MITCHELL  DESIGNING  SCHOOLS 

912-920    BROADWAY.    Corner    21st    Street.  New    York 

PHONE:   STUYVESANT   8383 

BOSTON  BRANCH:  453  WASHINGTON  STREET 


Dexter  Building 
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Blanual  of  Wireless  Telegraphy  E12,  $0.25 

Send  foi"  a  copy  even  if  only  superficially  interested. 
Ai'ound  about  you  everj'-  day  you  read  of  some  mar- 
velous occurrence  in  which  wireless  played  a  dis- 
tinguished part.  It  may  not  be  entirely  clear  t©  you. 
The  Manual  will  explain  it.  .  To  the  student  of  Wire- 
les.s  Telegraphy,  the  Manual  contains  much  that  is  in- 
dispensable to  a  proper  luiderdtanding-  of  the  art.  A 
PTOod  portion  of  this  is  now  published  for  the  first  time. 
The  Manual  contains  200  pages,  fully  illustrated  on 
hi'gh-grade  paper  stock  with  a  two-color  cover. 

WE  ASK  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  FOR  IT—GIVE 
YOU  A  COUPON  RECEIPT  WHICH  CAN  BE  AP- 
PLIED ON  ANY  ORDER  AMOUNTING  TO  FIVE 
DOLLARS    OR     MORE, 

Do  not  wait  until  some  other  time,  but  sit  down 
now  and  send  your  name  and  address,  and  get  one 
of  the  most  complete,  com^prehensive  and  reliably 
AVireless  pamphlets  published. 

Home  Medical  Battery 

One  of  the  most  popular,  efficient  and  fsatigt'actory  niedical 
apparatus  made  for  covea-insr  the  usual  reciuircraents  of  homo 
treabmcnt. 

Tlie  outfit  is  constructod  with  two  coiupai'tments.  The  uriiev  oue  is 
made  to  hold  the  conductiiic  cords,  electrode  handles,  electrodes  and 
other  accessories.  The  lower  compartment  contains  the  dry  battery  in 
a  nickel  plated  cylinder,  hiduction  coil,  current  interrnpter,  switch' and 
sockets  for  the  insert  ion  of  tlie  tips  of  the  battery  cords.  Has  ulckel 
plated    earning   handle. 

All  of  the  metal  parts,  ineludhig  the  electrodes,  jiro  heawlr  nickel 
plated   and  highly  polished.     .Size   8%x5%xJii^   in. 

Ueseriptivo    boclUet    mailed    on    application. 
List  Xo 


2204   Home   Medical   Apparatus $8.50 

Premier  Electric  Vibrator 

Tho  many  benefits  that  can  be  secured  by  the  raticnal  use  Of  a-  reliable 
electric  nbralor  are   known   by  very  nearly  every  one 

TUo  Premier  Electric  Massage  Vibrator  Is  tastefully  finished  in  flossy 
black  enamel  and  polished  mckcl  plate.  It  is  eduipped  with  five"  ap- 
plicators, si-x  feet  of  flexible  conducting  -cord  and  a  JLESCO  separable  at- 
tachment plug  that  will  fit  into  any  standard  lamp  socket.  Switch  ni  handle 
turns  current  .on  and  off. 

Can   bo  ii.sed   on   either   A.    C.    or   D.    C.    currents 
.Booklet  describing   the   vibrator   in   detail   mailed  on   appUcoiiMti. 

Vrice 


.:g20.00 


List   No 

2236  Premier   Electric   Vibrator, 
100-120   Volt    Circuits 

2240   Premier    Electric    Vibrator, 

220-230    Volt    Circuits $21.00 

2237  Premier  Electric  Vibrator,  BatteryJType .  .    $23.00 
Red  Seal  Sparker 

A  Portable  Battery  Suitable  for  Every  Use. 

A  specified  niunber,  4.  6,  6,  or  10  Red  Seal  Dry  Cells, 
proiKily  and  permanently  connected  together  are  put  into  a 
moisture-proof  container.  The  cells  are  perfectly  insulated 
from  one  another  and  lieimetically  sealed  in   the  container. 

Jlecommendcd  for  use  in  all  damp  ir  moist  installations; 
for  automobiles,  motor  boats,  farm  tractors  or  other  types  of 
internal  combustion  engines;  testing  for  ignition  trouble  or 
for  emergencs',  lighting  on  automobiles,  motor  boats,  etc.; 
for  telephone  transmitters,  fire  alarm  circuits,  electric  horns. 
Open  circuit  signalling  devices.  Christmas  treo  lighting, 
cautery  and  electro  medical  apparatus,  electric  toj's,  door 
bells,  burglar  alarm  circuits,  exploding  blasting  charges, 
etc.,   etc.     Descriptive  circular  at  yoiu-   dealers  or  from.  us. 


MANHATTAN  ELECTRICAL  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 

114  S.Wells  St., 

Chicago 

Factories:     Jersey  City.    St.   Louis, 
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17  Park  Place, 

New  York 


1106  Pine  St., 

St.  Louis 

Ravenna,  0. 


604  Mission  St., 

San  Francisco 
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A  Standard  Manual  of 
Modern  and  Authoritative  Procedure 

SENT  FOR  YOUR  INSPECTION 

A  complete,  practical  working  guide  for 
accountants,  manufacturers,  business  exec- 
utives, and  others  to  whom  costs  are  Oif 
vital  concern.  Written  by  two  of  the 
country's  foremost  cost  accounting  author- 
ities. Presents  tested,  standardized  cost 
finding  methods  applicable  alike  to  plants 
operating  cost  systems  and  those  planning 
to  ojDerate  them. 

Cost  Accounting 

By  J.  Lee  Nicholson,  C.  P.  A.,  and  John  F.  D.  Rohrbach,  C.  P.  A. 


This  manual  -will  ©ive  you  a  clear, 
Itihoroughly  organized  understanding 
of  its  subject.  It  explains  and 
'charts  the  entire  structure  of  cost 
accou/ntihg.  It  describes  factory 
routine,  and  takes  up  in  detail  ma- 
(terial,  labor  and  production  reports, 
showing  the  exact  source  of  eacn 
item  of  Informatioin  and  its  final 
place  in  the  cost  accounts.  It  re- 
duces all  cost  systems,  h'ow- 
ever  complex,  to  funda- 
mental types,  describes  these 
in  full,  and  tells  ivhere  each 
should  be  used. 

102    Charts   and   Forms 

Eig>hty-seven  forms,  chosen 
from  actual  use,  furnish  a  helpful 
guide  to  the  text.  They  include 
orders,  reports,  cost  sheets,  state- 
ments, and  similar  instruments,  cov- 
ering the  entire  field  of  Qpst  records. 
Fifteen  dharts  summarize  graphically 
the  imethods  laid  down,  and  assist  in 
visualizing  the  work  and  functions  of 
cost  accounting. 

THE  RONALD  PRESS  CO. 

Publications  on  Busines 
20  Vesey  Street         New  York  City 


Typical  Opinions  from  Users 

"Well   compiled,   brief,   and  to   the 
point.       Should    be     on     every     cost 
accountant's   desk  as  a  reference." 
— E.  C  Dean,   Chandler  Motor   Car 
Comipany,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

"Have  made  very  profitable  use 
of  'Cost  Accounting.'". —  A.  L. 
Bremer,  Kirkman  Soap  Company, 
Brooklyn,   New  York. 

"Treats  subject  in  an  exception- 
ally clear  manner.  One  ■  of  the 
most  valuable  books  on  cost  ac- 
counting."—  Felt  &  Tarrant 
Manuifacturine  Comipany. 

Sent  for  Examination 

Sign  and  send  the  coupon  to 
receive  this  volume  for  inspec- 
tion. Within  five  days  of  re- 
ceiving the  book,  either  return  it 
or  remit   $7,     the  full  price. 
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The  Ronald   Press  Co.,    Dept.  253, 
20  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City. 

Please  send  mo  a  copy  of  COST  AOCOXJNT- 
ING  by  Nioholson  and  Rohrbach  for  examina-: 
tion.  Within  five  days  of  receipt  1  will  eltlie* 
return   the  book  or  remit  the  price,   $7.00. 


Name * •  . 

Business  Firm 

and    Position ^ 

A.ddress •. .sm 


THOUSANDS    01,  mea  everywhere   are   doing 
the   same.      Many    arc   getting-    more    than    this 
Some  are  opening  garages  of  their  own.    Why 
don't    you    get    into    the    auto    game    too? 
Men  in  other  lines  with  a  little  me- 
chanical  ability   have  doubled   their 
earnings  after  getting  into  the  fas- 
cinating   field   of   auto    construction 
and  repairing.     Ten  times  the  num- 
ber of  men  now  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness are  needed.     Fine,  bi'g  paying 
jobs  are  waiting  for  men  who  "know 
how"    to    fill    them.       Head    below 
and  find  out  how  you  can 
fit   yourself   to    hold    one 
of   these    big,    liian's    size 
jobs  in   your   spare  time, 
without  going  away  from 
home   at   a    cost   of    only 
10c  a  day. 


Learn  at  Home 


EVERYTHING     ABOUT     AUTOS 

Automobile  Jlotora;  WoIcUiik;  Motor 
Consluiction  ajid  Ropair;  Carbure- 
tors and  Settings;  Valves;  Cooling; 
Lubrication;  •  Fly-wheels;  Clutch; 
Transmission;  Final  Drive;  Steering; 
Frames;  Tires:  Vulcanizing;  Igni- 
tion; Starling  and  LiglitinR  Sys- 
tems; Sliop  Kinks;  Commercial  Gar- 
age Design  and  Equipment;  Elec- 
trics; Storage  Batteries;  Caro  and 
Repair  of  Motorcycles,  Commercial 
Trucks ;    Gasoline    Tractors. 


No  need  to  pay  for  .in  expensive  course  that  will  take  you  away  from  home.  You  caa  learn  the  auto 
eame  at  a  cost  of  one-tenth  the  expense  <,f  going  .iway  to  school.  Use  spare  time  only  and  Ueeip  right 
on  with  your  present  work.  This  Library  of  Automobile  Engineering  and  Tractor  Information  will 
make  au  expert  out  of  you  and  fit  you  for  the  biggest  kind  of  job.  It  is  in  six  thick  volumes,  with 
2600  pages  and  2300  pictures,  plans,  tliagrams,  blue^irints,  etc.  Tliey  teach  vou  everything  the  best 
auto  schools  teach. 

Fifteen  great  auto  engineers  prepared  these  money-making  books  for  men  like  you.  You  doVt  have  to 
know  a  thing  about  cars  to  understand  Ihera.  Every  page  is  written  in  plain,  everyday  language  and 
they  begin  right  at  thf:  beginning.     With  every  set  wo  give  FREE  a  consultiug  membership  iu  our  society. 


FREE  Examination! 


Mail  the  coupon  for  free  examination.  Don't  senci 
any  money.  Wo  will  ship  the  books  (all  G  vol- 
umes) by  express  collect  and  you  can  have  a 
whole  week  to  use  them  as  if  they  were  your  own. 
Give  them  every  test  you  can  think  of  and  ship 
them  back  at  our  expense  if  you  don't  want  to 
keep  them.  It  you  do  keep  the  books  to  help 
you  earn  more,  send  us  onlj'  S2.80.  You  can 
send  the  balance  of  tho  $29.80  price  the  same  way — 
$3.W  each  month.    Only  10c  a  day.     This  is  -your 

chance 
to  d  ou  hie 
your  earn- 
ings —  earn 
$2  in  the 
same  time 
it  takes  to 
earn  ono 
now.  The 
o  0  u  pon  is 
your  start. 
MAIL  IT 
TODAY. 

American 
Technical 
Society, 


AMERICAN    TECHNICAL    SOCIETY  t 

'    Dept.    A-810  Chicago,  U.  S.  A.  i 

Please  send  me  tlie  G-vclunie  set  of  Automobile  'i 
Engineering   for   7    days'    examination,    shipphig  i ' 
rliarges  collect.     If  I  decide  to  buy  I  wiU  send 
¥2.80   "Within   1    days   and   balance    at    tho   rate, 
of  $3.00  a  month  mitil  $2!).80   has  baen  paid. 


you    after 

expense. 
i 
*  Name 

I  -Iddress 

I 
City Stato. 


I ,  Reference . 

n 


vnnr 


Please  Fill  Out   All  Lines. 


OPTION  TRADING 

LIMITS    YOUR    RISK 

to  the  dollar  and  offers  speculative  opportunity  with  unlimited 
profits  from  small  investment.  We  will  accept  bids  (subject  to 
change)  based  on  Put  and  Call  offerings  published  in  The  Morn- 
ing Telegraph.  Contracts  always  on  hand,  10  shares  to  10,000 
shares.  On  request  we  will  be  pleased  to  forward  Explanatory 
Booklet  "O,"  dedicated  to 

;  MR.  JOSEPH  E.  SCHWAB 

Privilege  King  of  Wall  Street" 

whose  mammoth  operations  eclipse  even  the 
large    dealings    of    the    late    Russell    Sage. 

JEFFERSON    &    JEFFERSON 


BROKERS  IN  PUTS  AND  CALLS 

Endorsed  by  Members  N.  Y.  Stock  Exchange. 


Ill  Broadway, 


New  York 


High-Grade 

AGENTS 
WANTED 

Men  and  Women 


Some  exclusive  ter- 
ritory is  open  ■  to 
hustlers  ■w'ho 
■want  to  malio 
good  money 
i  n  t  rndu'oins 
the  fast-sell- 


I  ..."■"'rl""rn»irnirfiiuT'i|it[[tiiiii[iiiMnmMrii»'i""MtNir'i'i 
-^^JU'  ._*jjiw«;;"uii;).ii.j.a.i/..' c 


ins 


SELF-HEATING  IRON 

Wonderful  new  invention.  Makea 
ironing  easy.  Sometiiins  every  house- 
wife and  seamstress  needs.  Heats 
Stself  with'  common  Kerosene  or  Gaso- 
line. Aibsolutely  safe.  Clean,  odor- 
less, convenient.  Low  price.  Liberal 
guarantee. 

Write  to-day  for  details  of  quick  sell- 
ing  plan.      No   experience  necessary. 

IMPERIAL    BRASS  MFG.  CO. 

1210    W.    Harrison   St.,    Chicago 


NYSTYIE* 


Biggest  Value  Beautiful 

\EverOfffereda^.^ffi 

1  quality  striped  worsteds, through 
and  through  weaves  for  dres?  or 
business, guaranteed  to  give  yoa 
two  solid  years  satisfying  wear 
or  MONEY  BACK,  tailored  any 
style  or  size— No  Extra  Charges 
—parcel  post  or  express  pre- 
paid. BiEeeat  $S.OO  value 
ever  offered  or  money  back. 
Write  for  60  cloth  samples.Freo 
Special  THIRTY  «!»  g^  A  O 
DAY  TRIAL  OF-  ^^4o 
FER,  one  Pair  to  ~J^  , 

\  customer     .    .      ^9 

Make  Big  jr'i^r:^^ 

niunicix  sendincr  orders 
for  your  relatives  and  friends. 
Your  spare  time  will  do.  COM- 
PLETE OUTFIT  and  simple 
directions  in  first  mail  FREE, 

Chicago  Tailors  As$'n||'^ep?.76Vo"C'»«ea80 


us   your 
TODAY.. 
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A  great  profession  in  open  to  you.  No  matter 
where  you  Jive  or  what  you  are  doing,  you  can 
become  a  master  draf-tsman  by  spare  time  stncly 
at  home.  Send  the  coupon  below  and  get  in- 
foimation  about  this.  Learn  how  other  men 
have  risen  to  big  jobs  and  large  salaries  'through 
the  same  Chicago  "Teoh"  courses  that  you 
can  taKe  You  get  the  free  lesson  and 
catalog  which  explains  everything— 
just  for  the  asking-.  Send  now— 
today.    <See  coupon  below.) 


$60  to  $150 
a  Week 


ing    concerns    are    all 

trained    men.      This    ia    your   chance. 

Learn  draftsmanship. 

Train  Under  Experts 

By  the  Chicago  "Tech"  method  you 
are  trained  by  practical  men  who 
put  you  through  without  waste  of  time 
on  lunnecessary  studies.  They  train 
you  in  exactly  Vhe  anet/hods  that 
'they  themselves  use  on  inaportant 
work.  Tihey  g-ive  you  the  knowledge 
required  dn  ««««  who  are  to  ihold  the 
hie  iobs. 

Wiith  tlhjjs  'traiin'iin.g  you  are  the  man 
wanted.  Start  with  a  good  sailary  and 
iput  yourseilf  lin  line  for  quick 
promotian.  If  you  can't 
come  to  Chicago  to  attend 
tlie  college,  y&u  can  get 
this  training  a't  home  by 
mail.  • 


Not   enough   draftsmen   to 
go  around  is  the  cry  of  thou- 
sands   of    employers.      And    this 
means   bigger   pay   than    ever   be- 
fOra    for    available    men.      Expanding 

«r^fej?.^o^*'^^,  "f®<^    draftsmen.      Factories, 
architects,     electrical     pants,     contractors 


FREE  TeIsV 

This  free  test  lesson  wilj 
show  jou  how  well  auall- 
iied  you  are  for  Draftsman- 
Jlilp.  While  other  schools 
ask  you  to  enroll  and 
send  money  first,  we  send 
the  free  lesson  first.  Head 
it,  practice  the  exercises 
and  then  decide  for  your- 
self whether  to  take  the 
course    or   not, 

FREE  OUTFIT  Is  indudod  with  our 
Home    Study    course    in     Drafting    or 
given  if  you  already  havo  an  outfit. 


credit    is 


NOW! 

Big  jobs  are  waiting. 
You  oan  (make  more  money 
if  you  ti^in  for  it;  and 
Chicago  "Tech"  training 
puts  you  in  the  high  sal- 
aried dlass  without  any 
ineedless.  delay.  It  makes 
you  thorough! — .self-conf- 
deint — expert.  ■\VTiiich  coursa 
are'  you  interested  in? 
Mail  the  coupon  now — 
today! 


CHICAGO  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE 

441    Chicago   "Tech"   Building,   Chicago,    III. 
Without    ohligatioai     on    my    part,     please    send    free    and 
■post-paid,   inBtructiong  on  how  I  can  become  an  export   In 
subject  marKed   below: 


r  ]  Architectural  Drafting 

[  ]  Machine  Drafting 

[  ]  Electrical  Drafting 

[  ]  Structural  Drafting 

[  ]  Sheet  Metal  Drafting 

[  ]  Topogr.iphlc  Drafting 

f  ]  Surveying 

r  ]  Designing 

[  ]  Contracting — Buildings 

Xamo  


[  J  Auto   Engineering 
[  J  Aero    Engineering 
[  ]  Gas  Engines 
[  ]  Plan  Readings— Buildings 
[  J   Estimating — Buildings 
r  1  Plan  Reading— Machinery 
[  1   Plumbing — E&timating,  etc, 
I    ]   Heating  and  Ventilating 
L  ]  Steam  Engineering 


Address. 


Post    Office Statt., ..; 

Free   Test     Lesson    included    When    Inquiry   !$   for    Drafts- 
manship or  Plan   Reading. 
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The  Typewriter 

For  YOUR  Use 


. 


Simple .   construction,     easy     action,     visible 

writing,   up-to-date,   inbuilt  devices,   English 

and     foreign     keyboards,     moderate     price. 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
449  Central  Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Write  for  Catalogue  "C." 
Branches  in  All  Large  Cities, 


Something  NEW! 

SeiHing  by  millioTis — every- 
b'odj  wamts  thenn.  Be  your 
own  iboss  amd  mabo  more 
money  Vhun  you  ever  made 
before.  Let  us  send  you  ouo" 
catalog  of  ni&\v  novelty  pocket 
knives.  Every  soldier  wants 
one.      New,    artistic 

Patriotic  Designs 

in  natarall  colors,  a  dozen 
diMerenit  styles  to  clhoose  froan 
and  a  big  pa-ofit  for  you  on 
every  knife  you  sell.  Also 
otiheir  lianclsome  designs,  in- 
cluding beautiful  art  studies  in 
catiural.  life-like  coilors.  No 
DomTjetition.  Our  line  of 
po<;ket4cndTes.  razors,  stropa 
and  novelty  cutlery  sells  itself. 
Many  agents  making  $25  a  day. 

Get  this  line  for  your  terri- 
tory while  it  is  new  and 
gtt'O'W  rich. 

Send  To-day  ,^1  tTtl"^ 

tuires  of  our  whole  big  line. 
Don't  wait  and  miss  this 
DpDort  unity. 

Golden  Rule  Cutlery  Co. 

Dept.  850, 
212  N.  Sheldon  St..  Ohdcago, 


U 

2* 


::MAVBW'yo(JR' 


it-lV  Think  of  it!    A  three- 

piece  Suit  of  Coat,  Panta 

and  Vest,  madetoyoor 

special   order  and 

gaaranteed  to  fit  yoa 

perfectly,f  or  only  $17 .  95 

Other  Styles  for  $19.75, 

S22.85  and  up. 

68  ditrerent  Fabrics  to  6e- 

leet  from— more  than  50 

handsome  Style  Models  in 

colors.     All  shown  in  our 

new  Fall  Book 

"Big  City"  Styles 

trM    the  only  Book  of  its  kind  In 
America— the  only  Book  that 
shows   a    complete     line     of 
Men's    Wear  —  Furnishinga    33 
well  as  Tailoring— all   the  latest 
Shirta.  Hats. Ties.  Shoes,  etc..  together 
with  B  complete  assortment  of  hand- 
some Fasliions  In  colors  and  larffe  Cloth 
Somplcs  in  finest  Weaves  and  Patterns. 
If  you  want  to  dress  well  and  save  money 
3U  can '  t  alfcrd  to  be  without  th  Is  Book. 
Send  for  H  today.    Address  Dect.  W 

^WRIGHT  &  CO.,  600  Throop  St.,  Chicago 


TURN  INTO  CASH 

Your  Old  Gold,  Silver,  Platinum,  Dupli- 
cate Wedding  Gifts,  DIAMONDS,  etc., 
which  you  don't  use;  also  discarded  false 
teeth,  broken  or  otherwise,  with  or  without  gold;  will  send 
you  cash  same  day  goods  are  received  and  hold  your  ship- 
ment  for  15  days.  If  amount  sent  Is  not  satisfactory  will 
return,  your  goods  at  my  expense. 
Eeferences:  Dun's  and  Manufaotm-ers'   National  Bank  of  Newark, 

ALEX.   LOEB 

Jeweler    and     Smelter 
11  Central  Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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Careful,    conscientious   traiu- 
,  ^__  ing  by   members  of  our  Faculty  made 

•"  this     possible.       Vou,     too,     should     succeed 

With  the  right  trainino. 

Earn  $50,  $75,  $100  a  Week  &  More 

I  The  present  Ej)leiulid  opportunities  in  this  field  have  ucvej 
beeu  excelled.  Thousands  of  advertisers,  periodicals,  pub- 
Jisliers  and  others  buy  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  do 
signs  and  illustrations  every  year.  If  you  like  to  draw. 
develop  your  talent -into  a  high-salaried  ability.     The   Federal 

.  Course   is  a   Proven    Result- Getter.    The  worU  is  fascinating, 
easy  to  leam  and  to  apply. 

The  Federal  Advisory  Council 


Includes  such  nationally  Imuwu  illustrators  and  designers  as 
CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERS,  Magazine  and  StoiT  Illustrator; 
FRANKLIN  BOOTH,  '-Paintev  with  the  Pen;"  HAROLD 
GROSS,  formerly  Designer  for  the  Gorham  Co.;  EDW.  y. 
BREWER,  of  •'Cream  of  Wheat"  fame;  D.  1.  LAVIN. 
lornurly  Mgr.  Chicaso  Tribune  Art  Dept. ;  MATLACIC  PR  pp. 
an  authority  on  Posters;  CHARLES  LIVINGSTON  BULL, 
ilie  wcll-lmowii  animal  painter,  and  others.  Exclusive 
original  lessons  especially  prepared  by  these  men  are  in- 
ciutled    in  the    Federal   Home-Study  Ccursc. 

Send  Today  for  "Your  Future'' 

Every  young  man  and  woman  with  a  likinc  for  drawing 
should  read  this  book  before  deciding  on  their  life  work. 
It  has  r.O  pages,  beautifully  Ulustrated  in  color,  showuK 
rt'marl;able    work     by    Federal     Students.    .  You    can    win 

success  by  using  spare  tnnc 
how  frittered  away.  You  owe 
it  to  your  future  to  got  this 
book.  Send  tlie  coupon  rifcht 
now,     while     you're     thinking 


Gentlemoa:  Please 

send     me      "'Vuur 

Future  "     6    ct  Hts 

in    stamps    enolrscrt. 


Name 

(Write  youir  address  in  marj^u.) 
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Why '  "grind"  away  at  a  desk  when  three  months'  home,  spare  time 
preparation  will  qilalify  you  for  profession  of  Railway  Traffic  Inspector 
—fascinating,  well-paid,  outdoor  worlj  leading  to  BIGGER  Things. 

START  at  $110,  advancing  to  $250  and  more  monthly,  all  expenses  paid. 
Meet  big  officials.    Be  your  own  boss.    Travel  and  broaden  yourself. 

Remember,  position  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Write  for  the  story 
to-day,  NOW.     Ask  for  FREE  Booklet  D  20. 

Standard  Business  Training  Institute^ 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Scott*s  1920  Edition  Postage  Stamp  Catalogue 

GIVING  Date  of  Issue,  Color,   Shape  and  Value  of  every  Postage  Stamp 

that  has  ever  been  issued  by  any  Government  in  .the  World. 
FULLY  ILLUSTRATED.        A  COMPLETE  GUIDE  TO  STAMP  VALUES. 

Over  10,000  Dlustrationa,   1,300  pages.     Handsomely  bound  in  clotli. 

Forwardiug  extra  PRICE   $1.50         Shippinjr  weight  two  poiinds. 

Obtainable  through  your  Bookseller  or  Stationer 
PUBLISHED    BY 

SCOTT  STAMP  AND  COIN  COMPANY 

33  West  44th  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Dry  Yoiar   Lines! 

Every  Fisherman  needs  this  light,  compact  drysr. 
No  more  tangled,  rotted  lines  or  dropping  and 
breaking   reels. 

The  "REEL,  EASY"  can  be  attached  to  a  boafd  or 
table,  spider  taken 'off,  line  wash-sd  and  dried  and 
extra  spider  pxit  on  ready  for  use. 

Packed  in  box  lOVz  by  kVz  o,nd  IV2  inches  deep 
Every  fishing  c(ub  should  have  one  for  use  of  all  mem-     di  H^ 
bers.    Send   for  your   "REEL    EASY"   Today,   all  com-    '^•r^ 

piete  with   one  spider.     Extra  spiders — 50c.  each %Jr 

Write  for  descriptive   circn,lar 

Taaffe  Place 
New    Tork 


L.  T.  WEISS,   Mfr.  eSiy^T 
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GLADIATORS  fighting  with  ferocious  wild  beasts    was    a    favorite    exhibition 

of  the  Romans.  The  illustration  herewith  shows  the  end  of  one  of  these 
.  savag-e  scenes.  The  ruins  of  the  Coli.seum  where  these  exhiiTDitions  were  held 
still  stand  in  Rome,  a  mute  monuinent  to  tlie  causes  which  led  to  the  down- 
fall and  decaj'^  of  that  nation,  which  once  ruled  the  world.  If  you  would  know 
the  'liistory  of  every  nation,  kingdom,  principality  and  power  from  the 
earliest  times  down  to  the  recent  World  War,  then  embrace  this  opportunity 
.    to  place  in  your  home  the  NEW  STANDARD 

History  of  the  Wor 

We  will  name  our  special  price  and  easy  terms  and  mail  our 
32  sample  page  booklet  to  all  readers  interested    in    our 
offer  who  mail  us  the  coupon  below.     Tear   off  coupon, 
write  name  and  address  plainly,  and   meil  now  before 
you  forget.    We  employ  no  agents,  as  our  low  price 
does  not  permit  the  payment  of  an  agent's  commis- 
sion.       The  beautiful  sample  pages  will  give  you 
some  idea  of  the  splendid  illustrations  and  won- 
derfully beautiful  stj'^le  in    which   the  History 
is  written. 

6,000  YEARS  OF  HISTORY 

This  great  work  takes   you   back  to  the 
dawn    of    Jiistory,     long    before      the 
Pyramids  of  Egypt  were  built;  down 
through  the  romantic  troubled  times 
of  Chaldea's  grandeur  and  Assyr- 
ia's  magnificence;    of    Babylonia's 
wealth  and  luxury;  of  Greek  and 
Roman  splendor;  of  Moliammedan 
culture    and    refinemei^t,     to    the 
dawn  of  yesterday.     It  cover.q  every 
Empire,   every   Republic,   every  time 
and  every  race. 

32  SAMPLE  PAGES  FREE 

If  you  are  interested  In  the  purchase 
of  tliis  great  work  and  will  send 
Coupon,  we  will  mail  you  S2  free 
sample  pages  without  obligation  on 
your  (part  to  ibuy.  You  can  pur- 
chase this,  gi'eat  history  at  a  low 
price  and  pay  cash  on  delivery  or  in 
email  sums  monthly  if  you  prefer. 


r^COUPON 


WESTERN 

NEWSPAPER 

ASSOCIATION. 

140  So.  Dearborn  St. 

CHICAGO.    ILL. 

(fir/  Please  roail,  without  cost 

to  me,  your  32-.page  book- 

f<i,-/  let  of  sample  page*  of  the 

'^     'Jew    Standard     History    of 

the  World,  and  write  me  full 

particulars  of  your  special  offer 

to  World  Almanac  rc-aders. 


'^AOORESS 


I 

r 


^yyy^yyyyyy>yyyy/yyyyyy^yy-vyyyy/yyy.vyy^^^^^ 


Written  Guarantee  with  each  Razor 

SHUMATE    RAZORS   are   so   Kood   t,hat   we    RUaranteR   them   for  life.     Here's 
the  reason:     The  bld/de  is  made  from  tungsten  allov  steel,  which  takes  a  keener 

edee     Chan     any     other    isteel     can and    holds    it.     You    can    use     a    SHUMATE 

for   years   without    honingr.     The    secret    of    this    wonderful    steel    Is    ours    adone. 
and  iwe   euard  it  .iealously, 

HERE'S  OUR  UNQUALIFIED  GUARANTEE 

Buv  a  SHUMATE  RAZOR  and  use  It.  not  only  a  few  times,  tout  as  low? 
as  you  like.  Iif  you  decide  after  an  exactiner  trial  thait  you  don't  like  it. 
we'll   exdhanKe   It  ■for  a  new  one  wiithout  a  word. 

SHUMATE   RAZORS  renresent   tthe   sWill   and  knowledsre   acauired  during: 

thirty-seven  years  devoted  exclusively  to  the  production  of  razors;      Two 

eenerations   tiave    used    them. 

To  settle  the  razor  question  for  life,  send  us  $2.50  and  fhe 
SHUMATE  Barber  razor  will  be  sent  to  you  postpaid.  For 
those  with  very  strong,  wiry  beards,  we  recommend  our 
$4.00   SHUMATE  RAZOR,   specially  ground   for  this  purpose. 

In  remitting,  give  us  your  dealer's  name,  and  a  chamois  lined,  rust-proof 

case  will  be  included  with  your  razor. 
SHURIATE  RAZOR  COMPAl^V,  852  CHESTNUT  ST.,  ST.  tODIS,  U.  S.  A, 
Established  18  84  Oapaclhv   10.000   Razors  Daily 


*2.50 


R^.^>y///y///>v///^yy/y^^^^^ 


Eureka   Standard    Switchboard 


There  is  not  an  electrical  switch- 
board of  any  kind  that  we  are  not 
in  a  position  to  make  and  to  make 
it  serviceable  for  all  electrical  pur- 
poses. 

We  specialize  in  the  construction 
of  switchboards  and  practical  elec- 
tricians of  expert  knowledge  of 
switcliboard  requirements  are-  at 
your  service  to  advise.  Blueprints 
sent  us  will  bring  prompt  quota- 
tions and  we  are  prepared  to  ship 
anywhere. 

Let  us  know  your  desires  and 
give  particulars  as  to  requirements 
and  we  will  gladly  work  out  your 
plans. 


The  Eureka  Marble  &  Tile  Works  Co.,  179  Maple  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 
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Convenient 

Monthly 

Payments 

A  few  cents  a  day 
will  pay  for  your 
icstrament  and 
complete  oatfit. 
Sena  for  yoars  on 
free  trial. 


Free  Trial 


Worlltzer  wfti  send  you  any  InBtrameht  of  first  quality,  with  some  velvet  and  rlush  Hoed  csrrylnir  cese,  self  tnstmctor. 

■  complete  outfit  of  everything  you  need,  for  b  full  week's  Instractidn  aids,   all  attachments  and  extra  parte,  books  ol 

Crlu  io  your  own  home.    No  oDiifratloD  to  buy.    If  you  decide  muaical  eeleotlons.  etc.     Wurlltzer  musical  Instruments  are 

to  keep  It  pay  In  email  monthly  sums.    Out£ta  Include  hand-  standard  of  the  world.  Send  for  instrument  you  wish  on  triel. 

Write  for  New  Free  Catalog 

Volt  details  of  all  Instruments  and  outfits  and  details  of  freo  trial  end  easy  paTment  offer.    Illastrated  Id  color.    Mora  pfctore. 
and  more  InformatloD  about  mosical  iastrumeots  tbao  io  aoy  other  book  published.  No  obligation.   Send  for  the  catalog  today. 


The  Rudolph  Wurlitzer  Co..  Dept.3301 . 1 1 7  E.  4th  St..  Cincinnati— 329JS.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

_  Trade  Mark    ^^0a^^^k    Registered 

TWaltiitltnot 
cott  you  <m» 
penny  if  you 


decide  not  to 


Send  your 
name  and  ad- 
dress for  the 
edtalog  now, 
It'efree. 


200  YEARS  OP  W  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  MAKING 
Coyvriffht,  1920.  The  Wxirlitzer  <^^ 


The  Shortest,  Easiest  and  Surest  Road  to 
Prosperity  and  Supremacy 


\  HIS  SUSTLE  PRINCIPLE 
in  my  hands,  without  edu- 
cation, without  capital,  with- 
out training,  without  expe- 
rience, and  Avithout  study  or 
waste  of  time  and  without 
health,  vitality  or  will  power 
has  given  me  the  power  to  earn 
more  than  a  million  dollars 
without  selling  merchandise, 
stocks,  bonds,  books,  drugs, 
appliances  or  any  material 
thing  of  any   character. 

No  one  has  yet  succeeded  in 
gaining  success  without  it. 

No  one  has  ever  succeeded 
in  failing  with  it. 

It  is  absolutely  the  master 
key  to  success,  prosperity  and 
supremacy. 

When    I     was    eighteen    j'ears    of 

age,  it  looked  to  me  as  thoiigii  I 
had  absolutely  no  chance  to  succeed. 
Fifteen  montlis  altogether  in  com- 
mon public  school  was  the  extent  of 
my  education.  I  had  no  mone^^ 
When  my  father  died,  he  left  me 
twenty  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  and 
I  was  earning  hardly  enough  to  keep 
myself  alive.  I  was  blue  and  despon- 
dent and  thoughts  of  eternal  misery 
arose  in  my  mind  constantly.  I  was 
a  living  and  walking  worry  ma- 
chine. I  felt  that  I  was  shut  out 
of  the  world  of  success  and  I  lived 
in  a  world  of  failure. 

Out    of    this    misery    and    failure 
and  pauperism  of  spirit — out  of  this 
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distress — arose  within  me  a  des- 
perate reaction — "a  final  effort  to 
live" — and  through  this  reaction, 
arose  within  me,  the  discovery  of 
the  laws  and  principles-  of  life, 
evolution,  personality,  mind,  health, 
success  and  supremacy.  Also  out 
of  this  misery  arose  within  me  the 
discovery  of  the  inevitable  laws  and 
principles  of  failure  and  sickness 
and  inferiority. 

When  I  discovered  that  I  had  un- 
consciously been  employing  the 
principles  of  failure  and  sickness,  I 
immediately  began  to  use  the  prin- 
ciples of  success  and  supremacy. 
My  life  underwent  an  almost  imme- 
diate change.  I  overcame  illness 
through  health,  weakness  through 
power,  inferior  evolution  by  supe- 
rior evolution,  failure  by  success, 
and  converted  pauperism  into  su- 
premacy. 

You  also  may  use  this  principle 
of  success  deliberately,  purposefully, 
consciously   and  profitably. 

Just  as  there  is  a  principle  of 
darkness,  there  is  also  a  principle 
of  failure,  ill  health,  weakness  and 
negativeness.  If  you  use  the  prin- 
ciple of  failure  consciously  or  un- 
consciousl}',  you  are  sure  always  to 
be  a  failure.  Whj''  seek  success  and 
supremacy  tlirough  blindly  seeking 
to  find  your  j^ath  tlirough  the  maze 
of  difficulties?  Why  not  open  your 
"mental  eyes"  through  the  use  of 
this  subtle  success  principle,  and 
thus  deliberately  and  purposefully 
and  consciovisly  and  successfully  ad- 
vance in  the  direction  of  supremacy 
and  away  from  failure  and  adver- 
sity? 


MONEY!!! 

A  Subtle  Principle  of  Success 


Succeed  like  others  through  this 
subtle  principle  of  success.  It  was 
ased  by 


^oses 

Caesar 

Napoleon 

Emerson 

Darwin 

J.  P.  Msrgari 

Harriman 

Lloyd    George 

Ctemenceau 

Galli  Cur«) 

Nordica 

Melba 

Cleopatra 

'Edison 

Newton 

Wanamaker 

Phil  Armour 

Frick 

Mozart 

LIm 

Mendelssohn 

Beethoven 

Verdi 

Copernicus 

Confucius 

Mohammed 

Ctcero 

Demosthenes 

Aristotle 

Plutarch 

Vanderbitt 

Pericles 

Woodrow  Wilson 

Charles  Schwab 


Herbert  Spencer 
Marshall   Field 
Theodore  Roosevelt 
John  0.  Rocliefeller 
Charles  E.  Hughes 
Abraham  Lincoln 
Oeorgs  Washington 
Sarah  Bernhardt 
Alexander  the  Great 
Andrew  Carnegie 
Elbert  Hubbard 
Hiram  Johnson 
Richard    Mansfield 
Shakespeare 
Richard  Wagnor 
Christopher  Columbus 
Marcus  Aurelius 
Lycurgus 
Benjamin   Franklin 

and  thousands  ^nd  thousands  of 
others — the  ncames  of  successful 
men  and  women  of  all  times  and 
of  all  countries  and  of  all  religions, 
arid  of  all  colors,  make  a  record  of 
the  action  of  this  Subtle  Principle 
of  success.  None  of  these  indi- 
viduals could  have  succeeded  with- 
out it — no  one  can  succeed  without 
it-^no  one  can  fail  with  it. 

I  fully  realize  that  it  is  human 
nature  for  men  and  women  to  have 
less  confidence  in  this  principle  be- 
cause I  am  putting  it  in  the  hands 
of  thousands  of  individuals  for  a 
few  pennies,  but  I  cannot  help  the 
negative  impression  I  thus  possibly 
create,  I  must  fulfill  my  duty  just 
the  same. 


I  do  not  urge  any  one  to  procure 
it  because  I  offer  it  for  a  few  pen- 
nies, but  because  the  results  are 
great — very  great. 

Thousands     of    individuals    claini 

that  the  information  disclosing  and 
elucidating  the  secret  principle  of 
success  is  worth  a  tliousand  dollars 
of  any  one's  money.  Some  have 
written  that  they  would  not  take 
a  million  dollars  for  it. 

You  will  wonder  that  I  do  not 
charge  a  thousand  dollars  for  this 
information — for  disclosing  this 
principle,  after  you  get  it  into  your 
possession  and  realize  its  tremen- 
dous power  and  influence. 

I   have   derived    such    tremendous 

results — amazing  results  from  its 
power,  that  I  want  every  man, 
woman  and  matured  child  to  have 
this  key  to  success,  prosperity  and 
wealth.  This  is  why  I  am  willing  to 
send  it  to  any  one — to  any  address 
— on  approval  without  a  single 
penny  in  advance. 

If  this  subtle  principle  of  success 
does  not  solve  your  every  problem, 
it  will   cost  you  absolutely  nothing. 

ALOIS  P.  SWOBODA,  783  Berkeley  Bidg., 
West  44th   Street,   New  York   City. 

Tou  may  send  rac,  at  your  risk,  "THE 
STJBTLi;   PRINCIPLE  OF   SUCCKSS." 

I  promise  to  either  remaU  It  to  you,  vrtth- 
in  twenty-four  hours  of  its  receipt  by  me,  or 
to   send   you   Two   Dollars. 

It  Is  understood  that  I  am  to  bo  undor 
no  other  obllsatlon,   neither  now  nor  later. 

Kame     

(Write    Plainly) 

Address 

City   State 

The  ailwve  iStatomcait  in.  World  ATmsxiac  as 
aOisohiitely  euarautetxl  in  crej.v  ivay  to  be  as 
ie.prct?en.ted. 
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Sold  on  an  Unlimited  Mileage  Guarantee 

The  name  insures  extra  service 

O  N  S I  D  E  R  the  name  these  tires  bear. 
Think  what  ic  means  to  you  in  quality 
and  dependability. 

For  over  75  years  the  Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender  Co.  has  represetited 
the  highest  ideals  in  manufacturing. 
Its  name  and  its  products  have  set 
new  standards  of  worth  in  mer- 
chandise. 

Only  the  best  tires  possible  to 
produce  could  merit  the  Brunswick 
name.  We  could  not  afford  to  risk 
this  priceless  asset  on  a  tire  that 
would  not  render  the  utmost  in  serv- 
ice and  satisfaction. 

Try  one  Brunswick.  Keep  a 
record  of  its  performance.  Then  you, 
like  many  thousands  of  others,  will 
drive  on  four  Brunswicks  with  an- 
other of  these  dependable  tires  as 
your  ."spare." 

THE    BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER  COMPANY 

General  Offices:  623-633  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 

Branches  in  principal  cities  of  United  States  and  Canada 
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TEN 
DAYS' 


^Korb  -cuts    to 


CROFTS 
ilECTRICin 


y 


Machine  Shop  Libra- 
ry. 0  vols.  The  86- 
oiets  of  success.  Tells 
how  to  reach  the  big 
jiosition.    3000   pages. 


Your  Chance  to  Procure 


POWER 


one   of  ,  the    famous    Mc-  pLAN^f 
Graw-Hill    Home    Study  IIBRARY 
Courses    FREE    for    Ex- 
amination. 


Technical  training  now  counts  for 
moio  than  ever  before  in  history.  You 
can  new  acquire  a  thorough  teclinical 
training,  no  matter  how  limited  your 
means  or  education.  There  is  now  noth- 
ing standing  between  you  and  a  bigger 
position.  jVIcGraw-Hill  Home  Study 
Courses  are  records  cf  actual  practice, 
and  teach  you  in  accordance  with  tho 
methods  of  the  higliest  paid  men  iu 
America. 

Not  Correspondence 
Courses 

Tho  McGiaw-IIlll  Home  Study  i.'ourses 
contain  the  problems  and  their  solu- 
tion, all  in  front  cf  you,  and  in  plain 
language.  No  time  is  wasted  with  cor- 
respondence. No  useless  theory  nor 
complicated  mathematics.  Only  under- 
Btandable  facts  tliat  mean  increased 
knowledge   and  increased  earning  power. 

McGraw-Hfll  Book 
Company,  Inc. 

239  W.  39th  St.      NEW  YORK 

Publishers    of    books   for    Engineers 
since   1876 


Croft's  New  l>i- 
brary  of  Practical  i 
Electricity.  8  vols.  ■ 
Now  the  standard  i 
in  America.  3OO0  : 
pages.  , 


mCHWE 

SHOP 

LIBRARY 


fi'actory  Management 
6  vtls.  For  all  shoK 
and  factory  workers 
who  desire  to  become 
heads.  About  2500 
pages. 


Power     Plant     LI-  i 

brary  8  vols.  Exery  I 

phase  of  the  woilt,  j 

including      boilers.,  I 

engines,   electricity,  :■ 

turbines,      refrigcr-  i 

atlon.    Nearly   3000  I 

pa«e3.  I 


FACTORY 
MANAGEMENT 


McGRAW-HIIl  HOME  STIDY   COURSES 

have  given  nearly  100,000  men  a  practical  technical  edu- 
cation. JIcGraw-HUl  bocks  are  for  men  who  demand  tho 
best  in  mechanical  and  engineering  litcratiua.  "Written  so 
you  can  understand  them." 

— ^Free  Exanilsiation  Coupon-^^* 

McGraw<Hilt  Book  Co.,   Inc.,  239  W.  39th  St,  New  York 

GENTXjEMKN:      Send    for    ten    days'    Ireo   inspection    the 

Library  I  have   cliecked  below: 

t     ]   Power    Plant    Library,    .$16— payable    $2   per   month- 
[     J   Factory  Manauement,   $24 — payable  $3   per  month 
[     ]  Croft's    Electricity,    $24— payable   .$3   per   month 
[     ]   Machine   Shop   Library,  $20— payable  $3  per  month 

If  satisfactory  I  will  send  first  payment  in'  ten  days  and 

the  same  amount   each  montli  until  paid.     If  not  wanted 

I  will  rettxrn  the  books  at  your  e.xiiense. 

BIGNATDBE 

RESIDENCE    ADDRE?S    

CITTT    AND    STATE     

YOTIR    ElIPLOYEn     

in.S     ADDRESS     ' 

YOUR    OCCUPATION    WA-21       ! 

, -      -     --.   _»»-n^-i 
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Salary  $2,500  to  $10,000  and  More  a  Year 

Get  into  this  new  big-pay  field  now!  Millions  of  dollars  are  being 
wasted  annually  through  inefficiency  in  rating,  routing  and  classifying 
shipments.  These  losses  must  be  stopped!  One  thousand  Railroad, 
500,000  Industrial  Concerns  and  scores  of  Commercial  Clubs  need  men 
skilled  in  the  technical  knowledge  of  Interstate  Commerce,  Railway 
Traffic  and  Traffic  Management  work. 

Men  trained  in  this  important  work  earn  large 
salaries  because  they  can  save  their  employers  many 
times  the  amount  of  their  salaries.  The  traffic  di- 
rector of  a  Detroit  concern  earns  $19,500  a  year — a 
Cleveland  man  receives  $24,000.  Eve^y  man  cannot 
equal  these  brilliant  successes,  but  numberless  traffic 
jobs  pay  $2,500  to  $10,000  a  year.  Why  don't  you 
qualify  for  one  of  these  big  jobs? 

Learn  at  Home  in  Your  Spare  Time. 

You  can  quickly  master  the  secrets  of  traffic  work 
through  thiH  marvellous  new  Experience  Method  of 
Training.  You  will  be  amazed  at  your  quick  progress 
in  learning  every  angle  of  this  fascinating  work  by 
this  wonderful  method.  You  don't  take  a  moment's 
time  from  your  present  work.  A  few  months  of 
daily  spare-time  study  will  quickly  fit  you  for  a  good 
traffic  job.  After  you  have  qualified  we  assist  you 
to  secure  a  well-paid  position. 

^  Write  Quick  for  Free  Book. 

Let  us  send  you  this  great  traffic  book.  It  will  show  you  how  na- 
tionally known  traffic  experts  will  teach  you  this  great  game.  It  will 
show  you  how  other  A.  C.  A.  men  are  making  a  success  in  the  traffic 
profession.  Find  out  how  you,  too,  can  fit  yourself  to  occupy  a  position 
of  prestige  and  importance — one  that  will  bring  you  financial  indepen- 
dence. Do  not  delay.  Don't  let  any  one  or  anything  stand  in  your  way 
in  getting  this  great  book  and  full  details  of  this  wonderful  training  sys- 
tem.    Write  to-day.     Address 


Making 
Good 

Salary   Increased 
$35  Per  Week. 

Few  yeans  ago 
a  rate  clerk;  now 
assistant  traffic 
■manafrer. — A.  H. 
Eichmeier.  7  530 
Kreig-er  Ave. 

From    .SI, 700   to 
$3,000  a  Year. 

Ten  years  on 
telegraph  wire, 
with  no  future. 
Owe  all  of  suc- 
cess to  Associa- 
tian  and,  its 
training. " — C.  H. 
Wa  n  a  m  a  k  e  r, 
Lod/i,  :X.   J. 


AMERICAN   COMMERCE  ASSOCIATION 


Dept.  A  45,  4043  Drexel  Boulevard, 
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OblcagQ,  III. 


The  Secret 


The  Secret   Used  by 

CLARENCE  SA  UNDERS, 

Famous   "Pii^ly    Wi^^ly   Man" 


:??^.^^?????????P////////////^^^^^^ 


COKE-OVEN  inspector 
at  18;  jDresident  of  a 
giant  corporation  at 
les.s-tlian-40  —  this  is  Clar- 
ence Saunders,  head  of  the 
Avorld-wide  chain  of  Piggly 
Wiggly  stores. 

How  did  he  do  it?  Mr.  Saun- 
ders will  tell  you  himself  that  he 
made  use  of  a 'secret  used,  hy  every 
leader. 

If  you  read  the  lives  of  great 
men  you  will  find  one  thing-  that 
always  sets  the  leader  apart.  He 
has  "vision."  He  sees  things  in 
their  rela'tion  to  a  general  plan. 
The  soldier  does  not  see  why  his 
regiment  is  moved,  lout  the  general 
from  a  hill  top  surveys  and  under- 
stands  the   whole   campaign. 

Executives    Have   Vision 

So  it  Is  in  busin'e.-^s.  Great  ex- 
ecutives direct  the  movements  of 
their  busines.s  as  a  general  directs 
Ms  regiments,  as  single  units  in  one 
vast  plan.  They  (have  the  leader's 
vision. 

This  is  'the  secret  that  Clarence 
Saunders  knew. 

But  how,  you  ask,  can  I  get  thi.s 
visicn?  How  can  I  climi^  to  "the 
hill  top"  and  survey  the  world  of 
industry? 

Quickly  the  answer  comes.  Head 
law!  Law  is  the  science  of  the  rela- 
tions existing  be'tweeu  individuals 
and  businesses.  Law  giyes  you 
the  leader's  vision  because  it  em- 
braces   the    whole .  world. 
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Clarence  Smmdcrs  says:  "It  is  my 
experience  that  business  ana  law 
are  inseparable.  Law  enters  into 
every  business  act.  No  matter 
luhal;  the  husincss  or  position,  law 
tru%ning  makes  a  man  more  ef- 
iicxent,  more  valuable.  The  Modern 
American  Laio  Course  and  k'ervice 
presents  law  in  a  human,  inter- 
esting way,  enabling  any  man  to 
learn  law  at  home  in  spare  mo- 
ments,  without  int,erruption  to  his 
regular  work." 

40,000    Men    Enrolled 

40,000    nion    are    alieady    eniolled    in    tlie 
'''Modern    American    Law    Course    and    Service, 
learning   the   ptinciples   of  law   as  applied  to 
the   daily   affairs  of  business. 

Much  of  the  strength  of  the  Institute's 
training  is  due  to  the  men  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  course.  Among  these  are 
ex-President  Taft,  J.  Herbert  Quick  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Bui«>au.  and  80  other 
authorities. 

Investigation    Is   Easy 

For  men  who  want  to  get  the'  leader's 
vision,  the  Blackstone  Institute  has  prepared 
for  free  distribution  an  attractive  llS-pagc 
book,   "Tlie    Law-Trained   Man." 

Get  this  free  book  at  once 
and  •  loam  how  you  can  be 
helped  to  be  ii  better  ex- 
ecutive, a  better  leader. 
There  is  no  obligation.  He- 
turn  the  coupon  below  to- 
day. Bla-ckstone  Institute, 
COS  Soutii  Dearborn  .Street, 
Dei)t.    3301  Chicaso,  Illinois. 


Send  "The  Law-Trained  Man"  Il8-p.  book  free. 

Namo    

Business    rositlon 

Business     Address 

City State • 

(Clieck  witiv  an  X)  

Law  for  Business  Q      Admission  to  Bar   t ! 

BLACKSTONE   INSTITUTE 

Dept.  3301,  603  So.   Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,   W. 
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Chicago  Correspondence  School  ._;iGancher,  W.  A 95 

of  Law 1.62  Gastlne  Company 240 

Chicago  Engineering  Works.  1-893  S^i?  Ear  Phone  Co. ._. 76-90 


Chicago  Home  Study  School.  .126 

Chicago  Tailors-  Assn 248 

Chicago  Technical  College. 249-857 
Civilian  Army  &  Navy  Shoe  Co .  854 
Clark  Grave  Vault  Co.  ...16-DD 

Clarke,  C.  F.,  &  Co 9,5 

Clarke  Coin  Co 892 

Cole  &  Morgan,  Inc 188 

Commercial  Art  School \\)l 

Commercial  Travelers  Assn  ...  5S 
Commonwealth  Electric  Mfg. Co     8 

Comp's    Farm    Agency 9.')-862 

Corona  Typewriter  Co  .  .  Cover  2 
Coyne  Trade  &  Eng'ring  Schools  5*^ 

Cushing,H.  C,  Jr 12? 

D 

Daley,  John 892 

Dancing  Carnival 22\! 

Danderlne 867 

Danysz-Virus   Limited isri 

Deere,  Jolin 15 

Deftlc  Co..  Inc 16-0 — 16-F  I' 

Detroit  College  of  Law 100 

Detroit  Institute  of  Technology   60 

Detroit  School  of  Lettering 130 

Devoe  &  Raynolds  Co 107 

Diagrap"h  Stencil   Machine 

Corporation 233 

Diamond  Dyes   863 

Dickson  School  of  Memory  .31-858 
Dickson  School  of  Oratory   .  .  .    103 

Dictograph  Products  Co 80 

Ditman,    A.    J 111-885 

Dobe,  Chief  Draftsman '169 

Dorrety 106 

Double  Thread   Co 870 

Drake.  Frederick  J..  &  Co.  .  . .  le-P 

Dubois,  Chas.  V.  &  Son 182 

Duck.  Wm.  B.,  Co 119 

Duffus,  J.  P.,  Silver  Fox  Store. .  178 

Dun,  R.  G.,  &  Co 892 

Dunham  &  Co 234 

Dunlap  School  of  Finger  Prints 

16-N  N 

Duplex  Mfg.  Co 112-888 

Duplex  Printing  Press  Co 16-D 


Eager,  James 122 

Eastern  Novelty  Co.  . 158 

Economy  Educator  Corp. ..  .  16-E 

Edwards  Mfg.  Co 27 

Eisen,  Wm  M.,  Co 94-117-118 

Electro  Thermal  Co 168 

Elite  Products  Co 147-220 

Eureka  Mower  Co 139 

Eureka  Marble  &  Tile  Wks.  Co .  204 

Evans,  Victor  J.,  &  Co 37 

Evans,    W.   L.,  School  of  Car- 
tooning  162 

Evlnrude  Motor  Co 77 

Excelsior   Quilting   Co 16-0 

Executive  Service  Bureau.  850-862 
F 

F.  B.  Mfg.  Co 81 

Fashion  Academy.  .    226 

Federal  School  of  Commercial 

Designing 251 

Financial  Press 200 

First  institute  of  Podiatry....   17 
Fltzcharles  Dry  Goods  Co.  .  .  .106 

Foot     Remedy     Co 94-874 

Ford  Speed  &  Power  Equip- 
ment/Co  855 

Fougera,  E.  &  Co \  ...  179 

Fox.  Geo.  1 105 

Franco  Flashlights 146 

Franklin   Institute  . .  .99-123-16-G 

Franklin  Tractor  Co 132 

Freezone 869 

Freund,   Louis  36 

Fuller,  E.  M.   &  Co 110 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.  .23-89-93-109 
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Globe  Decalcomanle  Co.  . .  .86-158 

Golden  Rule  CuUery  Co 250 

Gold    Medal    Camp    Furniture 

Mfg.    Go ...    .162 

Greater  New  York  Lumber  Co..  130 
Greer  Coflbge  Auto've Eng  ring.  115 

Giegg  Publishing  Co 79 

GrifHn  and  Grlffln Ifi4 

Gutter,  B.,  &  Sons 877 

H 
Haaael,  Chas.  F 

76-264-860-861-892 

Hagn,  Joseph,  Co 879 

Hair  Specialty  Co.  ...  146-156-180 
Hammond  Typewriter  Co.  . . .  16-A 

Hanson,  James  S ■.  .201 

Hanson-Bennett,  J.  M.,  Maga- 
zine   Agency 53-890 

Harper    &    Brothers 187-219 

Harris  Mfg  Co 108 

Harrison  Real  Estate  Corpn . . .  862 

Hdrtland.  W.  Grace 140 

Hartman  Furniture  &  Carpet 

Co 199 

Haverford  Cycle  Co 183 

Hawaiian  Institute  of  Music. 144-153 
Haywood  Tire  &  Equipment  Co. 

20-858 

Health   Culture   Co 152-202 

Hlmebaugto  &  Browne 116 

HobartBros   Co 862 

Hoge  Mfe.  Co 224 

Home  Correspondence  School . .  138 
Home  Insurance  Co 

Opposite  text  index 

Ho-Ro-Co  Mfg.  Co 190 

Hughes  &  Dier 165 

Hyfleld  Mfg.  Co 96 

I 

Imperial  Brass  Mfg.  Co 248 

Independent  Corporation. .  .  .62-63 
International    Correspondence 

Schools 38-39-57-85-889 

Iver  Johnson's  A.  &  C.  Works.  .2-3 

Investment  Securities  Co 242 

J 

Jefferson  &  Jefferson 248 

Jersey  City  Printing  Co 853 

Johnson  Smith  Co 140-189 

Jung,  Geo.  H.,  Co 88 

K 

Kahn.,Otto 16AA 

Kamrass  &  Sons,  H 192 

Kardos  &  Co 160 

Keenan  Safe  Co 116 

Klbler  Co '.  .  .172 

King  Institute 16  B  B-16  C  C 

Klntho.    .' 129 

Kirtland  Bros.  &  Co 214 

Knox  Business  Book  Co 101 

Knox   School    01    Salesmanship 
and    Business    Efficiency. ...   54 

Kolb  Portable  Building  Co 84 

Kolesch  &  Co ; 122 

Koontz  &  Co 46 

L 

Lacey  &  Lioey 17 

Lachman,  Harold  Co 147 

Lancaster  &  Allwine 94 

Landon  School 125 

Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Co.  66 

Larkln  Co 6 

La  Salle  Extension  University, 

7-65  to  68-235-886-887 

Lenox  Co.,  D.  R 156 

Lenox  Mfg.  Co 218 

Leonard,  A.  O 117-156 

Lewis,  Samuel 78 

Libraine  Beauchemin,  Llmitee.175 

Life,  E^D 88 

Llneograph  Co 184 

Loob,   Alex 250 

Lusk  Institute  Corpcratlon 42 
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Lust's,  Dr.  B.  ,.  .178-182-196-218 
Lyon,  J.  M.,  &  Co 157-16L 

M 

Mager  &  Gougelmaiiu 892 

Major  Mfg.  Co .  •. 90 

MantiattaaEIoctrlcalSuppIyCo.245 

Marble  Anns  A  Mfg.  Co 81 

MarlneHo 174 

Marshall  Stillnuiu  Assn 214 

Maurer  Mfg.  Co 222 

Ma.xim  Silencer   Co S68 

Maybelle    Laboratories 16-E 

McDevitt-WilROi'.'s.  Iiio 80 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc..  259 

Mead  Cycle  Co 73 

Meai-s  Ear  Phone  Co 182 

Medlll  &  Co 190 

Mega-Ear-Phone  Co llS-878 

Mentor  Association. 227 

Menlam,  G.  &  C.  Co 21 

JMetal  Ai-ts  Co 119-8G2 

Metallic  Letter  Co 128 

Micfiellu  Tire  Co 11 

Mlcliigau  State  Auto  School .  .  34-35 

Milwaukee  Motor  School 193 

Mitchell  Designing  Schools  .  .  .  244 
Modem  Phonograph  &  Sup.  (;o  .191 
Modern  Vacuum  Cap  Co..    16-F  F 

Moody  Bible  Institute 145 

Mordaunt  &  Hemmiok. .' 232 

Morley  Co 94 

Mosher  &  Wallace 

Murine  Eye  Remedy 32 

N 

National  Radio  InsUtute 101 

National    Salesmen's    Training 

Association 4-5-11-89 

Natiu'al  Body  Brace  Co 875 

Nature  Cure  Co 180 

Natiu-e  Cure  Publishing  Co.  .  .238 

New  Britain  Machine  Co 137 

New    Success 212-21S 

New  York  Artiftcial  Limb  Co.  .  80 
New  York  Camera  Exchange.  .  95 
New  York  Electrical  ScDC»ol..y9-119 
N.  Y.  Institute  of  PhotoSraphy.  1S4 
New  York  Preparatory  School.    84 

New  York  World S56 

Niagara  School  of  Music 139 

North  American  Institute. ..  .225 

O 

Oliver  Typewriter  Co 16H-16J 

•■One"  Shoe  Co 223 

Opportunity  Press 128-214 

Olhine 122 

Owen,  Richard  B 124 

P 

Palmer  Photoplav  Corp IRl 

Pandlculator  Co 182 

Pape'a  Diapepsln 866 

Park  TailoriuK  Co 152 

Pache  Frere"?  Phonograph  Co.  .228 

Pathtinder,    The IH-Cover  4 

Patterson  Civil  Service  School 

'J-S78 
Peak,  Wm.  Chandler,  M.  D 866 


Perfect  Voice  Institute 

133-1,^6-894 

Perkins  &  Co IG-O 

Perth  Amboy  Chemical  Works.  185 

Peters,  H.  W..  <fe  Co 883 

Peyton,  A.  J.,  &  Co 142-143 

Philo  Burt  Mfg.  Co 129-876 

Physical   Culture  Corporation 

82-83-120-121-230-231 

Plapao  Laboratories 875 

Police  Training  and  Survey  Co. 

1«>-F  F 

Pompeian  Mfg.  Co 16-C 

Porter,  Clias.  S.,  Inc lO-F 

Pi-ess  Go ... 862 

Producers  &  Consumers  Alliance.  128 

Progress  Tailoring  Co 76-870 

Provident  Purchasing  Co 880 

R 

Rambler  Shoo  Company, 

179-186-190 

Randolph  &  Co 90 

Ray,  Wra.  H.,  Printing  Ink  Mfg. 

Co 884 

Redding  &  Co 9, 

Reliable  Mail  Order  Co 874 

Reliable  Safe  <fe  Lock  Co 84 

Renulife   Electric  Co 14 

Review  of  Reviews  Co.    ..204-205 

Rife  lOngiuc  Co 80 

River.side    Pub.   Co 253 

Robin  Light ing  Fixtures  Co.  .  .  102 
Roche  Electric  IMachine  Co. 98-870 

Romeike,  Albert  &  Co 92 

Ronald    Press   Co 246 

Rose  <fe  Company 210 

Royal  Diamond  and  Watch  Co.  184 
Kuskay,  S.  S.,  &  Go 16-Q 


Sadlq,  M.  M 872 

Salz,  A.,  &  Co 138 

Sanderson-Cyclone  Drill  Co 881 

Sanitary  Mfg.  Co 180 

Schmidt  &  Dcery 170-171 

Sohoverliug,  Daly  &  Gales.  ...    19 
Schulilng  Rupture  Institute.  .  .866 

Schulte.  A 892 

Scott  Stamp  &  Coin  Co. 

92-130-138-252 

Seaman  Paper  Co 16-K 

Shaw,  A.  W.,  &  Co lO-L  L 

Shaw  Mfg..  Co •. 75 

Shcrwln  Cody  School  of  English, 

61-173-858 

Shumate  Razor  Co 254 

Simplex  C0..T 16-0  0 

Slattery  &  Co 131 

Slingerland'a  School  of  Music .  .  108 
Smith  Typewriter  Sales  Co. .  .  .202 

Smith,  W.  Hazelton 44 

Smith-Martin  Co 112 

Spencer-Mead  Co 868 

Springfield  MetallicCasket  Co.  1()-M 

Stamm  &  Co.,  P.  G .■.lollYoung.  W.  F 


S 

Standard  Business  Training  In- 
stitute  -, 252 

Standard  P'ood  <fc  Fur  Assa.  . .  .  158 

Steff ey  M  £g.  Co 88 

Steiiier,  Joseph,  &  Bros. .....  I6-N 

Stein  way  &  Sons 16-B 

Stoneham.  Charles  A.,  A  Co.  .  .211 

Straus  &  Schram 243 

Strong,   David  Co , 159 

Struck  &  Bossak 229 

Sweeney    Automobile,    Tractor 

a,nd  Aviation  School 236-237 

Sweet,  L.  W.,  Inc 220-890 

Swoboda,  AIo  is  P 250-257 

T 

TambfyiJ,  1'.  W 98 

Threc-in-One   Oil  Co \  .   05 

Thompson,  John  L.,  Sons  &  Co., 

86-118-158-180 

Towne,  Elizabeth,  Co 225 

Travelers'  Insurance  Co 847 

Trilety,  M 90-102^104 

Truth  Publishing  Co 16-PP 

TuUoss  School 97-859 

Typewriter   Emporium 24-25 

Tyrell's  Hygienic  Institute.  16-Q  Q 

United  Liquid  Sulphur  Co. ...  151 

U.  S.  School  of  Music 150-1C7 

Universal  Business  Institute.  . .   91 
University    of    Applied    Science, 

45-134-135 
V 

Vandeweghe,  Adrlol 16-M  M 

Van  Nostrand,  D.,  Co 855 

Vapa-Cre.solene  Co 107 

Vernon  Bros.  &  Co 84 

Vi-Rex  Electric  Co 197 

Vou  PoJeuz  &  Co 52 

W 

Ware,  Walter  F..  Co 862 

Warowell  Co 865 

Washington  School  of  Art 51 

Washington  Tailoring  Co.  ^ 92 

Weller,  Jason  &  Son. . .  .64-Covcr  3 

Weiss,  L.  T.,  Mfg 252 

West  Disinfecting-  Co 72 

Western  Newspaper  Assn 69 

Whitelaw  Bros 100-190 

Wbltely  Exerciser  Co 186 

Wicks    Electrical   Institute. ..  .20$ 

Willis,  Harvey  A 194 

Wills  &  Co.,  Hamilton  B Ill 

Wilson  Ear  Drum  Co 119 

Wolfe,  M.  S.,  &  Co IG-KK 

AVondereeu 118 

Woodlawn  Cemetery 892 

AVoodlawn  Nurseries. 128 

World  Technical  Institute 220 

Wright  &  Co 124-250-872-874 

Wulfsohn,  M.,  &  Co 166 

Wm'litzer,  Rudolph  Co 255 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

-        IN    LEADING    NEWSPAPERS    GETS    RESULTS 
USE  THIS  $12.00  'TRY-OUT'»  LIST       Circulation  2,500,000  Nearly  7.500,000  Readers 

Salesinon  or  Help  Wanted  (  Your  24-word  Business  Opportunity,  Real  Estate 
in  entire  list,  $12;  e«ch  or  For  Sale  ad  inserted  one  time  in  entile  list  a 
$3.  I  $14.40;   each    additional   6   word   $3.S0. 
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Your  24-word  Agents, 
od  inserted  one  time 
additional    six   words. 


Chicago    Tribune 

(or    New   York    World) 

Denver    News 


Buffalo   Courier 
Pittsburgh    Dispatch 
Cincinnati    Enquirer 


{Indianapolis    Star 
Philadelphia    Inquirer 
I  St.    Louis   Post- Dispatch 


Kansas   City    lournal 
San  Fi'anci«co  Chronicle 


ARKENBERG  SPECIAL  AGENCY 


702  WORLD    BLDG.,      NEW    YORK. 

CHICAGO    OFFICE,     1120    LYTTON     BLDG. 
NEW    CATALOG    OF     OTHER     BARGAIN     LISTS    MAILED     FREE 


Phone:   BEEKMAN   2252 
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Ser\t 
To  Any  Address 


or 

Ration 
any  kind 


Some  men  seem  to  attract  success^  power,  wealth,  health  and  attain- 
ment with  very  little  conscious  effort;  others  conquer  Avith  great 
difficulty,  still  others  fail  altogether  to  realize  their  ambitions, 
desires  and  ideals.     Why  is  this  so  ?         : 

The  Master  Key  will  tell  you  Avhy !  It  will  tell  you  that  these 
things  are  controlled  by  Natural  Laws,  precisely  the  same  as  the 
falling  of  an  apple. 

The  Master  Key  is  a  key  with  which  many  are  converting  loss  into 
gain,  fear  into  courage,  despair  into  joy,  hope  into  fruition.  No 
one  will  emerge  from  its  magic  pages  but  with  a  firmer  grasp  of 
the  future,  a  surer  understanding  of  what  he  can  do. 

This  may  seem  to  be  too  good  to  be  true,  but  remember  that  within 
a,  few  years,  by  the  touch  of  a  button  or  the  turn  of  a  lever,  science 
has  jjlaced  almost  infinite  resources  at  the  disposal  of  man,  is  it  not 
possible  that  there  are  other  laws  containing  still  greater 
possibilities? 

An  understanding  of  this  law  will  enable  you  to  control  every  other 
power  which  exists.  It  is  without  doubt  the  greatest  discovery  of 
the  Twentietli  Century.  In  it  may  be  found  the  remedy  for  every 
ill,  the  solution  to  every  difficultj'^,  the  gratification  for  every 
desire;  in  fact,  it  would  appear  to  be  the  Creator's  magnificent 
provision  for  human  emancipation. 

A  copy  will  be  seni;  to  any  address,  without  cost  or  obligation  of 
any  kind. 

CHARLES  F.  HAANEL.  239  Howard  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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GENERAL  INDEX. 


Note — In  looking  for  tho  names  of  an  association,  society,  or  other  organization,  first  consult  the  list 
that  begins  on  page  182. 

PAGE  PAGE  PAGE 

Asylums,  N.  Y.  City 546-547 

"  State 504 

Athenian  Youths'  Oath 172 

Athletics,  College 792-794 

Athletic  Goods,  Exports 244 

■'   (Olympic) 747 

Athletic  Records 749 

"  Track  and  Field 750 

Atlantic  Highway 262 

"  Passage  Records 206 

Atmosphere,  The 72 

Attorneys-Gen.,  U.  S 612-613 

Augurs,  Bits,  Etc.,  Exports 244 

Australia,  Foreign  Trade 254 

Australasia,  Population 440 

Austrian  Ex-Royalties 126,127 

Authors  of  Note 112-114 

Auto  Killings 488,500 

"  Laws,  N.Y 358 

Autos,  Bus.,  Exports 244 

"  Parts  of,  Exports 244 

"  Private,  Exports 244 

Automobiles,  Cost  of,  in  U.S.. .  .486 

"  in  U.S 261 

"  Pleasure  Routes 262-263 

"  Killings 523 

"  Races  and  Records 744 

Aviation  Casualties 397 

Records 742 


A.  A.  U.  Championships, 

750,751,757,764,766,767 

"  Records 759 

Abrasions  of  Coins 493 

Abbreviations  of  Titles 121 

Accidents,  Help  In  Case  of 801 

"Aces,"  American 397 

Acids,  Exports 244 

Actors,  Great 116 

Aeroplane  Records 742 

Africa,  Altitudes  in 108 

Ages,  Geologic 63 

Agriculture,  Dept.  of 610 

Agricultural  Crops 298-300 

'^  Exper.  Stations 294 

"  Implements,  Exports 244 

"  and  Mech.  Schools 158 

"  Officials,  State 294 

"  Population 440,460 

"  Pop.  of  World 279 

"  Secretaries  of 612 

Air,  The ; 72 

"  Flying  Records 742 

"  Force  Casualties 397 

Alabama,  Elections  (1920) 684 

"  Pop.  Places 449 

Alaska,  Altitudes  in 99 

"  Gold  and  Silver  Prod 434 

"  Purohafle 448 

'•  R.  R 273 

"  Trade 249 

Alcohol  In  Beverages 80 

"  Exports 244 

"  and  the  Insane ' 520 

"  Poisoning IIO 

•'  Statistics 304-306 

Alcoholic  Beverases 304-306 

Aldermen,  Board  of 529 

Alfalfa  Seed,  Prices 295 

Aliens  In  Cities 479 

"  Immigration 461 

"  Laws  as  to 343-345 

"  Naturalized,  by  Years 462 

"  in  N.  Y.  Cities 518,521 

"  Population 471 

"  Property  Law 352 

Aliens  in  U.  S 478 

"  Origin  of 477 

Almshouse  Inmates 469 

Alps,  Altitudes  of 108 

Altltvides,  Continental 440 

•*  N.  Y.  City. 549 

Altitude  Tables 97-109 

Aluminum  Exports. 244 

"  Prod.  U.  S.  .  .  ... 197 

Amateur  Rowing 789-791 

Ambassadors  to  U.  S 617 

'•  of  U.  S 617 

•'   (U.  S.)  to  Britain.. 615 

"  to  France. '.  .  .  .616 

American  Automobile  Assoc l  . .  .534 
"  Acad.  Arts  and  Letters, .....  145 

•"  "Aces" .397 

"  Army 393-397 

"  Authors 112 

"  Bonapartes 122 

"  Colleges  and  Universities. 151-158 

•'  Fed.  of  Labor 168,169 

•'  Forestry  Assoc 310 

"  Merchant  Marino.  . .  .223-227,229 
"  Museum  Natural  History ...  583 

'  Olympic  Trials 750 

"  Painters  and  Sculptors 115 

"  Peace  Mission's  Cost 498 

"  Rev.  Battles 374 

"  Running  Records  (horse). 771, 772 

"  Samoa 248 

"  Univ.  Union  in  Europe 162 

"  Wars,  Troons  in 375 

\merii-!ana  Gassed  in  War 846 


PAGE 

America's  Cup  Races 786 

Amusement  Places,  N.  Y.  City 

5S0-581 

Ancestry  of  the  Presidents 641 

Ancient  and  Modern  Year 27 

Angling,  Surf ....  -. 777 

Animals,  Exports 244,291 

"  on  Farms .-. 289,290 

"  Longevity  of 87 

Animal  Industry,  Bur.  of 533 

Annapolis  Naval  Acad 389 

Annivei-saries,  Wedding 87 

Annuity  Tables 83,84 

Antidotes  of  Poisons 110,111 

Anti-Trust  Law 322 

Apollo  Belvedere 114 

Apples,  Export 244 

"  Prices  of 295 

Appraisers,  U.  S . . ; 532 

Appropriations  by  Congress.  .427,428 

•'  LegiS.,  N.  Y 510 

Arabic  Numerals 74 

Arbor  Day 35 

Archaeology,  Progress  in 798 

Area  of  American  Cities 481 

"  of  Circles 78 

"  Great  Lakes.. 200 

"  Islands  of  World 206 

"  N.  Y.  Counties 519 

"  ■  and  Pop.  of  Earth 440 

"        "  — All  States  and 

Countries,  begins  on 443 

"  of  States 399 

"  of  World 279 

Areas.  Earthquake 63 

Arizona,  Elections  (1920) i684 

"  Pop.,  Places  in 449 

Arkansas,  Elections  (1920) 685 

"  Pop.,  Places  in 449 

Armies  of  World 373 

Army  Camps 397 

"  Educ.  System 387,388 
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"  Major  Generals 373 
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"  U.  S 393-397 
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"  Constants 59 
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"  of  Commerce 61 

'•  of  the  Interior 612 

"  of  Labor 613 

"  of  the  Navy 612 

"  of  State.  War  and  Other  U.  S 
Govt.  Depts.,  Since  1789 ...  610-613 
Secretary    of    State    and    Other 

Cabinet  OtHcers 609 

Seed  I'ijnilng  Dates. ..280,281.283, 284 

"  Prices  of 29. 

Sown  Per  Acre 284 

.Seeds,  Exports 244 

Semitic  Population 440 

Senate,  U.  S 737 

"  Committees 741 

Senators.  N.  Y.  State .tOT 

Serbia,  Cabinet    619 

Seven  Wonders  of  World 

Sewing  Machines,  Exports   244 

Sharpshooters  (Jhart 95 

Sheep  Exported 291 

on  Farms 289,290 

Marketed    290 

in  N.  Y 503 

Prices  of 295 

Sheep  Slaughtered 292,293 

Shells.  Effect  of 391 

I^ojectiles.  Exports 241 

SheriKs' Offices      531 

Siierman  Law 322 

Shipbuilding  Terms 220,221 

in  World 222 

Ship  Tonnage,  Defined 230 

■    Traflic.  U.  S.  Ports 228.229 

Shipping  Casualties.  Amcr 230 

Board 497.532 

Law     332 

of  World 222.441 

Ships  B  lilt  in  U   S 223-227 

Lost  in  War 376,377,38b 

Shipwrecks,  Codfish 136 

Noted 133-135 

Shoc;'.s.  E.trtiitiuake 6i 

Shoe  Findings,  Exporis    ..      ..      244 

^.hooks.  Exports 244 

Shooting  (Rifle)  Records 762 

Trap 76! 
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Slderlel  Day  and  Year 29 

Signers,  Declar.  of  Indep     629 

Silk,  Artiflclal,  Exports 244 

"  Dress  Goods,  Exports 244 

"  Mfrs.  of.  Exports 244 

"  Statistics 301 

"  Wearing  Apparel.  Exports... 244 

Silos 287 

iSllver,  Bullion  Value  of 198 

in  Circulation 421 

Imports  and  Exports.  .  .    .     432 
Prices  of .  .    .  .  .   435 

Production . .   433 

"  Canada 256 

"  Japan 260 

"US 197 

"US 434 

"  in  World 493 

Ratio  of  to  Gold 435 

in  U.  S.  Tre.asjry.  .  .428 

Singers.  Great ...  116 

Single  Tax  Platform   .  .    .        .  .   653 

Skating 795-796 

(Olympic)...  .748 

Skiing . .   785 

Skyscrapers 565 

Slate  Production,  U.S   197 

Slaughter,  Meat,  In  U   S.  .  .   292,293 

Smithsonian  Institution 143 

Snowfall,  N.  Y.  City 576-579 

SnufI  Statistics 300 

Soap,  Exports 244 

Sobriquets  of  (Cities 402 

Soocer  Football 760 

Socialist  Declar.  of  Principles.     f^S 

"  Labor  Nat.  Exec.  Comm 671 

' Platform 666 

"  Nat.  Conv.  and  Platform...  .662 

E.xec.  Comm.  ...   671 

"  Platform,  N.  Y 665 

Societies 182-195 

(Note — Associations  not  in  this 
list  may  api>ear  separately  in 
Index.) 

30da,  Caustic,  Exports 244 

"   Exports 244 

Solar  Day  and  Year ...    ...        .29 

"  System .53 

■Soldiers'  Homes 386 

"  Homesteads .   66!» 

"  Pensions 370,371 

"  in  World . .  .373 

Sororities 161,162 


Sound,  Velocity  of 53 

.South  Africa,  Forelan  Trade.       254 

America,  Altitudes  in 107 

Foreign  Trade   .       252 

Population.  .  .  449 

Carolina  Elections  (1920)  .       717 

Pop.  Places  in.    .     4.56 

Dakota  Elections  (1920)  ...     717 

Pop.  Places  in 456 

Soya  Bean  Oil.  Exports 244 

Spanish  Antho"^        114 

Land  MenSiire 76 

Painters  and  Sculptors... .     115 

Royal  Family     125 

Speakers,  House  of  Itciw   . .         613 

Specific  Gravity 76 

Speed  of  Falling  Bod.v.  ...        .  .  78 

Speedway  (Auto)  Uerords   ...   .744 

Spirits.  Distilled.  Exports.  .  .244 
Sporting  Records  Bc,';ln  on.  .742 
Sprinting  Records   ...  756 

Square  Roots     ...  .82 

iSt|U.<(Sh .        785 

Stables.  N.  Y.  City ....  564 

Stand.ard  Time '30 

Standards  and  ApucaJs  Bo.ird..  530 
Starch.  Including  Coru.  Expo!is.244 

Star,  the  Pole .     5' 

Stars,  Fixed 

Light  Years  of 

Mornin,"^  and  Evening.  .  .  . 

KuinHer  of        .Tt 

r.'..r.'lla\  of      57 

State  ALTiculture  OlBcialS 294 

Capi;::l3 3!)<» 

Ch:iir:iien,  Republican.  .  .    .   671 
Department.  U.  S 609 
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State  Flowers 40) 

■•  Game  and  Fish  Omciula 295 

"  Labor  Burea\i3 603 

"  Mottoea 401 

"  Secretariea  of 611 

Staten  Island  Rail  Traffic 553 

States.  Area,  Debt,  Budgets, 
Assess.  Val.,  and  Other  Statis- 
tics of 399 

•'  Chnrch  Menabers  in 178 

"  Density  of  Population 458 

"  Divorces  in 464 

"  Farms  in 459 

"  Foreign  Born  in 476 

"  Illiterates  In 468 

"  Income  Tax  Receipts 426 

"  Internal  Revenue  Receipts.  ,426 

"  Mineral  Products  In 196 

"  Negroes  in 476 

"  Origin  of  Names  of 400 

"  Past  Voles  of,  Begin  on 726 

'•  Pop.  (Sex.  Color,  Nativity).  .476 

"  Rank  in  Population 447 

"  Temperature  and  Rainfall  in.  70 

"  Troops  Furnished  by 496 

"  Urban  and  Rural  Pop 468 

'•  of  U.  S.,  Pop.   (1790-1920) 446 

"  White  and  Negro  Pop 480 

Statuary  Hall 639 

Statue  of  Liberty 569 

Statutes  of  Limitation 335 

Staves,  Exports 244 

Steam  Eng.,  Inc.  Loco.,  Exports.244 

"  Temperature  of 77 

Steamboat  luspcctlou  Service.  ..619 

Steamships,  Big 22! 

Steamship  Records 206 

"  of  World 441 

Stearin,  Animal,  Exports 244 

Steel  Corp.  Sup.  Ct.,  on 368,369 

"  Iron  Billets,  Exports 244 

Mfrs.  of.  Exports  24t 

"  Production,  U.  S 200.201 

of  World 196 

"  Rail  Statistics 200,201 

"  Sheetfl,  Plates,  Exports 244 

"  Struc,  Inc.  Iron,  Exports.  .  .244 

Stock  and  Bond  Sales 415 

"  Exchange  Listings 411-415 

Seats,  N.Y.  Prices.  .581 

'  •'  Trading 415 

Stocks  Listed  on  Exchange.  .411-415 

Stone  Production,  U.  S 197 

Storm  Warnings 87 

Storms,  How  to  Foretell 70,71 

Stoves,  Exports 244 

Street  Accldenta,  Fatal,  N.  Y. 

City 562 

"  Cleaning  Department S.IO 

••  Numbers,  N.  Y.  City 581 

"  Traffic,  N.  Y.  City 554 

Strikes  and  Lockouts 166-168 

"  World's  Losses  by 487 

Sub-Treasuries 615 

Suburban  Handicap 77: 

Subways,  N.  Y.  City 551-553 

Suez  Canal 213 

Suffrage  Amendment 638 

Sugar,  Ref..  Not  Grape,  Expts..244 

"  Statistics 307,488 

Stxlcldes  in  U.  S 430 

Sulphur,  Exports 244 

"  Production,  U.  S 197 

Sun,  Declination  of 58 

"  Eclljwes  of 55 

•'  Parallax  of 59 

Sunrise,  Corrections  to,  in  Cal- 
endar   49 

Superintendents  of  Mints 615 

Supreme  C't  on  Prohibition.  .363-367 
•'  on  Steel  Corp.  .368,369 

"  U.  S 614 

"  Juaticea 615 

■  Angling 777 

Surgical  Appliances,  Exports 244 

Surrogates'  OtDces 531 

Suitax  Table 424 

Surveyors  of  Customs 623 

Suspenders,  Garters,  Exports.  .  .244 
Swamp  Lands 281 
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Sweden,  Rovol  l^amlly 126 

Swedish  Authors 114 

Swift  Ocean  Voyages 206 

Swimming  (Olympic) 748 

Records 758 

"     World's 760 

Swine  Exported 291 

on  Farms 289,290 

Marketed 290 

Syrup,  Exports 244 


Tactical  Divisions,  U.S.A 393 

Tailors  Color  Chart 96 

Tallow,  Exports 244 

Tanning,  Extracts.  Exports 244 

Tariff  Law 353-357 

Tax  Budgets,  N.Y.  City 559 

Dept.,  N.Y.  State 506 

Income,  Table 424 

Levies.  N.Y.  City 557 

••  in  U.S.  Cities 481 

Rate,  N.Y.  State , 510 

Taxes  and  Assessments,  bept...530 

N.Y.  State 510 

Tea  Statistics 303 

Teachers  in  Public  Schools 163 

Teeth,  Facts  About. .      495 

Telegraph  Statistics 270,271 

Telegraphs  of  World 441 

Telephone  Statistics 270 

Telescopes 139 

Temperature  of  Cities 68,69 

N.Y.  Cities 576-579 

in  States 70 

Tenement  House  Dept 530 

Tenements,  N.Y.  City 563-564 

Tennessee,  Elections  (1930) 718 

Populous  Places  in 456 

Tennis 746 

"    (Olympic) 749 

Tensile  Strength 77 

Territorial  Growth  of  U.S 448 

Texas,  Acquisition  by  U.S 448 

Elections  (1920-1916) 719,720 

Land  Meas 76 

Populous  Places  In 457 

Theatres,  N.Y.  City 580-581 

Theo.  Roosevelt  Internat.  Hl'w'y266 

Theological  Schools 157 

Thoroiighbreds.  Prices  of 769 

Thread.  Cotton,  Exports.  ...     244 

Tide  Tables 64,65 

Tics,  Railroad,  Exports 244 

Timber,  Exports 244 

Statistics 311,312 

Time  Differences 30 

Divisions  of 29 

— Is  It  Reversible 501 

Standard 30 

Timothy  Seed,  Prices 295 

Tlmur  Ruby. 487 

Tin  Plates,  etc..  Exports. 244 

Plate  Statistics 200 

Prod.,  U.S 197,200 

Tires.  Rubber,  Exports 244 

Titles.  Abbreviations  of 121 

Tobacco,  Leaf,  Exports 244 

"  Statistics 300 

Tonnage,  Ship,  Explained 230 

Tools.  Exports 244 

Towns  In  U.S.,  Pop.  of 449-458 

Toys.  Exports 244 

Track  and  Field  Athletics 750 

Trade,  Foreign,  of  U.S.228-229;231-244 

Mark  Law 360 

Route  DIsUnces 207.208 

Unions  Abroad 170 

of  the  World 441 

Trading  in  Stocks 415 

Trafflc  on  N.Y.  City  Streets 554 

Transportation  Law 347-350 

Transposed  Numbers 81 

Trap  Shooting 761 

"    (Olympic) 748 

Treason 326 

Treasury  Dept.,  U.S 609 

••  Estimates  (1921) 497 

'•  Secretaries  of   611 


Trees,  Per  Acre 281 

Sizes  of 311 

^    Statistics  of 311.312 

Troops  in  American  Wara.  .  .375,496 

Tropical  Year 29 

Trotting  Records 776,777 

Tuberculosis,  Care  of,  In  N.Y..  ..545 

Tunnels.  N.Y.  City. 554 

of  World 273 

Turf  Records 769-778 

Turkey,  Royal  Family 126 

Turkish  Calendar 29 

Turpentine,  Spirits.  Exports 244 

Twine,  inc.  Binder,  Exports 244 

Type  Measures 74 

Typesetting  Mach..  Exports   . .  .244 
Typewriters,  Exports 244 

U 

Universe.  Measuring  the 32 

U.  S.,  Altitudes  In 97-107 

Army 393-397 

••  Camps 397 

"  Forts.. 391 

"  Pay 39t 

Bird  Law 362 

Birth*  In  (1919) 448 

Board  Medi^t.  &  Concii 610 

Bur.  Fisheries 605 

Cabinet 609 

Capitol,  the 640 

Cavalry  Endiu-ance  Test 771 

Census  Bureau 605 

Civil  Service 606 

"  Conim 615 

Coast  &  Geoi.  Sui^ey 604 

"  Guard 390 

"  Line 66 

Commerce,  by  Ports. 

228-229:231-235 

Constitution 631 

"  Amendments 635 

Congress 737 

"  Appropriatioug 428 

•■  Committees 741 

Copyright  Laws 361,362 

Courts 614 

Crimes  Against 326 

Debt 421,497 

"  per  Capita. 421 

Declar.  Indep.  Signers 629 

Disbursements  and  Receipts.  421 

Emigration 462 

Envoys  Abroad  .' 617 

"  to  Britain 615 

"    "  Fr.mce 616 

Exporta  from 233-235:239-244 

Farm  Census 459 

Flag.  Origin  of 626 

Foreign  Commerce, 

228-229:231-244,250,498 

Forests,  Nat 309 

Geographic  Board 603 

Gov't  Printing  Office 604 

"  Receipts  and  Expend. .  .422 

Immigration  Law 343-345 

Income  Tax  Table 424 

Indian  Pop 486 

Intern.  Rev.  Collectors 622 

'•  Receipts 425.426 

Interstate  Commerce  B'd —  624 

Lighthouses  in 73 

Loans  to  Europe 410.497 

MarUie  Corps 390 

Meat  Prod 292.293 

Mlllt.  Acad.  -Supta 623 

Meat  Inspection 294 

Mlllt.  Acad 388 

■'     Educ.  System 387,388 

Merchant  Marine 223-237:229 

Mineral  Prod 197 

Monetary  Sj-stem 429 

Nat.  Monuments 310 

"  Wealth 405 

Naturaliz.  L.iw 340 

"  Statis 462 

Naval  Acad 389 

"  Educ.   System 385 

•'  Stations 653 

"  Yard^ 653 
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U.  S.,  Parks,  Nat 310 

"  Patent  Laws 359 

"  Office  Statistlca 697 

"  Pension  Statistics 370 

"  Pop.,  Centre  of 448 

"         "  Density 453 

,"         •'  Foreign,  Sources  of . ..  .47/ 

"  Growth 4.58 

"        "  Industrial 460 

"         "  by  States  (1790-1920)  ...446 
;•  Progrega    of    In    Area,    Pop. 

Products 439 

"  Railroad  Act 347-350 

"  Railway  Mileage 277 

"  Receipts  and  Dlsoursements .  421 

"  Reclamation  Service 605 

"  Revenues 433 

"  Custom 423 

"  Senate 737 

"  Shipping  Act 352 

,"         •'  Board 532 

•'  Soldiers'  Homes 386 

"  Steamboat  Inspect.  Service.  .619 

"  Sub-Treasuries 615 

"  Supreme  Court 614 

"  Ct.,  Justices 615 

"  Tariff  Law 353-357 

"  Territorial  Expansion  of 448 

"  Trade  in  Liquors 306 

"  Trademark  Law 360 

"  Treasury,  Money  In 428 

"  Vacant  Public  Lands 608 
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ITsary  Laws 328 

Urban  and  Rural  Pop 463 

Utah  Elections  (1920) 721 

"  Pop,  Places  in 457 


Vacant  Public  Lauds 608 

Vaseline,  Exports 244 

Vegetables,  Exports 244 

Vehicular  Tunnel,  N.  Y.  City ...  602 

Velocity  of  Sound 53 

"  Winds 67 

Vermont  Elections  (1920) 721 

"  Pop.  Places  in \ 457 

Vessel  Casualties,  Amer 230 

"  Trafllc,  U.  S.  Ports 228,229 

Vessels  Built  in  U.  S 223-227 

•'  Lost  in  War 376,377,385 

Victory  Loan  Allotments 501 

"  Medals 741 

Violinists,  Great 116 

Virgin  Islands 249 

"     Acquisition  of 448 

Virginia  Elections  (1920) 722 

"  Pop.  Places  in 457 
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Vocational  Education 165 
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Vote  for  President  (1920),  begins 

on 684 
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each  candidate  In  1920  In 
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the  total  vote  on  all  candi- 
dates in  the  United  States 
In  1920 683 

Votes,  Past,  of  States,  begin  on.  .726 
Voting  Quallflcationa 672 


W 

Wage  Earners  in  U.  S 403 

Tables 85 

Wages,  on  Railway's 275,276 

Wake,  Island  of 249 

Wales,  Pop 442 

Walking  Records 743 

Wamti.sgann  S.  S.  Record 784 

War,  Cost  of  to  U.  S 4S6 

Council  U.  S.  A 394 

Declaration  of 376 

Dept.,  U.  S ^.  .  .609 

Loans  to  Europe. .;'. . ; .  .  .  .  .497 

Losses.  Amer 373-377:397,846 

"  Ships 376,377,385 

Secretaries  of 611 

Tax  Table 424 

Troops  Furnished    by    Each 

State 496 

Amer.  Troops  in . 375,496 

U.  S.,  Since  1775 374,375 

Warnings,  Storm 67 

Washington  Elections  (1920) 723 

"  Farewell  Address 630 

Water  Power  Law ". 351 

"  Supply  B'd ; . 530 

''  Gas  &  Electricity,  Dept .  530 

"  N.  Y.  City 574-575 

"  Weight,  etc.,  of 77 

Waterfalls,  Famous 103 

Wealth,  National 405 

N.  Y.  State 510 

Wealthy  New  Yorkers 565 

Weather,  Fogs 73 

"  Bureau 532 

"  Flags 66 

"  How  to  Foretell 70,71 

"  Records,  N.  Y.  City 576-579 

"  Storm  Warnings 67 

"  Table,  Hersoheirs 71 

Wedding  Anniversaries 87 

Weekly  Newspapers  in  U.  S 171 

Weight,  Human,  Tables 86,87 

"  Throwing 743 

Weights  and  Measures 74-94 

■  of  Milk  &  Cream 287 

Welfare,  Public,  Dept.  of 530 

West  Indies,  Foreign  Trade 252 

"  PolnfAcad 388 

"  Supts 623 

"  Virginia  Elections  (1920) 723 

"  Pop.  Places  in 457 

What  Americans  Eat 286 

Wheat  Crops 298 

•'  N.  Y.  State 526 

"  Exports 244 

"  on  Farms 299 

"  Flour,  Exports 244 

"  Prices 295 

Wheels,  Revol.  of 78 

Whiskey,  All  Kinds,  Exports 244 

"  Bourbon,  Exports 244 

"  Rye,  Exports 244 

White  House,  The 640 

"  &  Negro  Pop.  U.  S ^. .  .480 

Whites,  Foreign,  in  U.  S 472 

"  Foreign,  in  U.  S.  Cities. .. 473-476 

Wholesale  Prices 431 

Williamsburg  Bridge 555-556 

Wra.  Penn  Highway 267 

Wills,  Law  on...' 339 

Wilson — His    Farewell    Message 

to  Congress 736 

"  — He  Receives  Nobel  Peace 

Prize 736 

"  on  Monroe  Doctrine 372 
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Wind  Velocities,  N.  Y.  City. .  576-579 

Winds.  Velocity  of 67 

Wines,  Alcohol  in 80 

Exports 244 

Wine  Statistics 304-306 

Winnings  of  Race  Horses 769-771 

Wire,  All  Other,  Exports 244 

Barljed,  Exports 244 

Wireless  Data 269 

Wisconsin  Elections  (1920) 724 

Pop.  Places  In 457 

Wives  of  the  Presidents 642 

Wolcott  Society 195 

Woman  Suffrage  Amendment.  ..638 

Women,  21  &  Over,  in  U.  S 477 

in  U.  S 476 

Women's  Swimming  R'ecords 760 

Wonders,  the  Seven 53 

Wood,  Cord  of 311 

Fuel  Used 311 

Inc.,  Mfrs.,  Exports 244 

Pulp.  Prod.,  Canada 258 

Pulp,  Exports 244 

Strength  of 77 

Wool,  Mfrs.  of.  Exports 244 

■■  Prices  of 295 

Raw,  Exports 244 

Statistics 301 

Worcester  Art  Museum 141 

Words,  Test  List  of .-•■.-■  si 

Workmen's  Comp.  Fund,  N;Y..524 
"     Laws. .  ..313-322 

World,  Area  and  Pop.  of 440 

World,  The,  1920  Achievements. .  17 

World's  Armies 373 

Athletic  Records 749 

Farm  Crops 299 

Monetary  Stocks 836 

Navies 378-385 

Pop 441 

Prod.  Gold  and  Silver 493 

Railways 441 

Rulers t)2l 

Running  Records 752 

Series,  Baseball 781-783 

Shipping 441 

Stock  of  Gold 619 

Sugar  Crops , .  488 

Telegraphs 441 

Wrestling 767 

Wyoming  Elections  (1920) 724 

Pop.  Places  in 458 


Yacht  Races,  America's   Cup..  .786 

Yachting 786 

Yale-Harvard  Regattas 787 

Yarns,  Cotton,  Exports 244 

Year,  Ancient  &  Modern 27 

"  Events  of — begins  on 802 

"  the  Seasons  of 27 

"  Solar,  etc 29 

Yellow  Fever  Epidemics 136 

Yellowstone  Falls 109 

"  Trail 266 

Yosemite  Falls 109 

Y.  M.  C.  A .138 


Zinc,  Exc.  Ore,  Exports 244 

Prod., Canada 257 

"     U.  S 197,200 

Zodiac,  Signs  of 54,59 

Zoological  Gardens lU 


LATE  NEWS. 

Late  News  la  on  Pages  14,  15  and  16,  the  last  named  page  containing  a  table  of  postal  statistics,  showing 
number  of  post  ofBces  In  the  United  States,  mail  routes,  revenues,  expenditures,  etc. 
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Note — By  a  tyiwaraphicaS  error  iiie  iiauis  of  Thomas  R.  Mii'shaU,  oi  luu.,  irisiead  of  Calvin 
CooHdge,  of  Mass.,  appears  as  President  of  the  Senate  (page  737)  in  a  few  of  the  copies  of  tblseditioa 
first  off  the  t>ress. 

GREAT   EARTHQUAKE    IN   SOUTH    AMERICA. 

Hundreds  were  killed  by  earthquake  shocks  along  tfie  Argentine  slope  of  the  Andes  Mountains  Dec. 
16-18,  first  reports  oi  the  disaster  indicate.  More  than  150  bodies  have  been  recovered.  The  latest 
reports  say  the  devastation  has  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  catastrophe.  The  shock  was  the  most  severe 
in  this  country  since  1869,  when  hulf  the  town  of  Mendoza — which  this  time  was  only  shaken — was  laid 
in  ruins. 

At  Tresportenaa  more  than  100  persons  are  known  to  have  been  killed  and  30  moie  died  in  Costa  do 
Araujo,  while  many  others  are  believed  to  be  still  buried  under  the  ruins  in  each  town.  In  Tresportena.?, 
La  Valle  and  La  Central  not  a  single  house  was  left  standing  in  a  habitable  condition.  The  shocks  continued 
at  intervals  during  the  two  days. 

The  earthquake  opened  up  great  cracks  in  the  earth's  crust  in  Costa  de  Araujo,  through  which  stieams 
of  hot  water  spouted.  One  of  these  gey.=ers  reached  a  height  of  about  15  feet  and  formed  a  pool  In  which 
two  persona  were  drowned.     At  La  Valle  terrible  scenes  were  witnessed  by  the  rescuers. 

REVISED    FIGURES    ON    UNITED    STATES    POPULATION. 

Final  revised  figures  on  the  population  of  the  United  States  were  made  public  Dec.  17,  1920,  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  as  follows: 


-Alabama 

2,348,174 

Iowa 

Arizona 

333.903 

Kansas 

Arkansas 

1,752,204 

Kentucky .... 

California .... 

3,426.861 

Louisiana.  .  .  . 

Colorado 

939,629 

Maine 

Connecticut. . . 

1,380.631 

Maryland .... 

Delaware 

223,003 

Massachusetts 

Dlst.  of  Col... 

437,571 

Michigan 

Florida 

968,471 

Minnesota. , . . 

Georgia 

2,895,832 

Mississippi.  .  . 

Xdaho 

431,866 

Missouri 

luiiiois 

6.485,280 

Montana 

Indiana . . 

2.930,390 

2,404,021 
1,769,257 
2,416,630 
1,798,509 

768,014 
1,449,681 
3,852,356 
3,668,412 
2,387,125 
1,790.618 
3,404,055 

548,889 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hamp .  .  . 
New  Jersey.  .  . 
New  Mexico .  . 
New  York.  .  .  . 
No.  Carolina. . 
North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma .  .  .  . 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 


1,296,372 
77,407 

443,083 
3,155,900 

360,350 

10,384.829 

2,559,123 

645,680 
5,759,394 
2,028,283 

783,389 
8,720,017 


Rhode  Island., 
So.  Carol'na. . 
South  Dakota 
Tenne&see .  . . . 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington . . . 
West  Virginia . 
Wisconsin  .  .  .  . 
Wyomitig . .  .  . 


604.397 
1,683,724 

636,547 
2,337,885 
4,663.228 

449,.396 

352,428 
2,309,187 
1,356,621 
1,463,701 
2,632,067 

194,402 


The  population  of  the  United  States  with  outlying  possessions  is 
totalling   12.148,738.     These  possessions  are; 


117,857,509,  the  outlying  possessions 


Alaska 

American  Samoa . 
Guam 


54,899 

8.056 

13,275 


IHawaii 

Panama  Canal  Zone. 
Porto  Rico 


255,912 

22,858 

1,299,809 


Mil.  &  Nav.  Sorv.  abroad 
Philippine  Islands  .... 
Virgin  Islands 


117,238 

10,350,640 

26.051 


Horatio  W.  Seymour,  an  editorial  writer  on  The  World,  died  Dec.  17,  at  his  home. 


Dec.  10— Martial  law  was  proclaimed  in  City  and 
County  of  Cork,  City  and  Coimty  of  Limerick,  and 
Counties  of  Tipperary  and  Kerry. 

Dec.  10— Geo.  Boyd,  Terence  Fitts,  and  Charles 
Valento,  alleged  slayers  of  3  officers,  were  lynched 
at  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 

Dec.  11 — An  arsenal  and  bomb  factory  was  found 
at  Dublin.  Following  Sinn  Fein  ambushing  of 
police  (1  killed,  11  wounded)  incendiary  fires  at  Cork 
destroyed  the  City  Hall,  Carnegie  Library,  Corn  Ex- 
change, and  many  stores. 

Dec.  13 — At  Geneva,  after  an  all-day  debate  the 
Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  adopted  the  plan 
for  setting  up  a  permanent  court  of  international 
justice.  The  plan  must  be  signed  and  ratified  by  a 
majority  of  the  nations  before  it  becomes  effective. 
Provision  Is  made  for  ratification  by  the  United 
States.  The  court  will  sit  at  The  Hague,  will  have 
eleven  Judges,  elected  by  the  League,  but  will  not 
have  compulsory  jurisdiction. 

It  was  on  the  point  of  compulsory  jurisdiction 
that  the  debate  took  place.  The  smaller  nations 
favored  this  plan,  but  the  big  nations  did  not. 
France,  Britain,  Italy  and  Japan  opposed  com- 
pulsory jurisdiction.  It  is  understood  that  all  the 
other  36  nations  in  the  Assembly  favored  it.  But  the 
question  was  a  court  without  compulsory  jurisdic- 
tion or  no  court,  and  the  four  big  powers  had  their 
way. 

The  draft  of  the  court  plan  drawn  at  The  Hague 
by  a  group  of  jurists,  of  which  Elihu  Root  was  a 
member,  provided  for  compulsory  jurisdiction  on  the 
ground  that  if  the  cotu-t  had'  power  only  ^when  the 
parties  agreed,  the  world  would  see  a  repetition  of  the 
fiasco  of  The  Hague  Tribunal.  The  Council  of  the 
League,  controlled  by  the  big  powers,  cut  out  that 
provision  and  stood  by  it  in  committee. 

Dec.  13 — Four  men  were  killed, 1  was  missing,  and 
20  were  injured  in  the  explosion  of  a  gelatine  mixing 
plant  of  the  Atlas  Powder  Company,  one  of  the  du 
Pont  subsidiaries,  at  Lake  Hopatcong,  N.  J. 

Dec.  13 — The  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed,  293  to  41,  the  Johnson  Immigra- 
tion Bill. 

Dec.  14 — The  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations 
went  on  record  as  favoring  the  limitation  of  arma- 
ments by  the  powers  for  the  next  two  years  by  agree- 
ment among  them.  The  limitations  clause  of  the 
disarmament  committee's  report  was  adopted  after 


it  had  been  modified  so  as  to  take  the  form  of  a 
recommendation. 

France,  Brazil,  Chile,  Greece,  Poland,  Roumania 
and  Uruguay  voted  against  the  clause. 

The  first  step  for  disarmament  of  the  nations  must 
be  cautious  and  deliberate,  the  As,sombly  decided, 
despite  criticisms  by  George  NicoU  Barnes,  British 
labor  leader,  and  Christian  Lange  of  Norway.  Mr. 
Barnes  said  there  was  "too  much  quibble  and  not 
enough  pluck"  in  the  decisions  to  go  slowly. 

The  committee  in  its  report  stated  that  a  conven- 
tion for  the  control  of  the  traffic  in  arms  and  am- 
munition was  signed  by  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States,  France,  Japan,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Cuba, 
China,  Ecuador,  Greece  and  Italy  at  St.  Germain 
when  the  Austrian  peace  treaty  was  signed,  but  that 
this  convention  had  not  yet  been  ratified  and  no 
steps  had  been  taken  to  make  it  effective.  The  re- 
port proposes  that  the  Council  urgo  the  signatories 
to  ratify  the  treaty  without  delay. 

The  League  Council  approved  the  plan  for  an 
international  credit  organization,  framed  at  the 
Brussels  Financial  Conference. 

Dec.  15 — Canon  Magner  was  shot  to  death  near 
Dunmanway,  Ireland,  by  a  British  auxiliary  police 

Dec.  15 — Police  Lieut.  Floyd  Horton,  and  E.  W 
Andrews,  a  5th  Ave.  jeweller,  were  killed,  at  New 
York,  by  robbers. 

Dec.  17 — Police  Inspector  O'Sullivan,  of  Dublin 
Castle,  was  assassinated  at  Dublin,  when  shopping 
with  his  fiancee.  , 

Dec.  17— G.  A.  Kelley  killed  dancer  Sophia  E. 
("Baba")  Taylor,  and  self,  at. London. 

Dec.  18 — Dr.  E.  A.  Riimely,  ex-publisher  of  the 
Evening  Mail,  and  S.  W.  Kaufroann,  and  N.  R. 
Lindhelm,  were  convicted  at  New  York,  on  charge 
of  conspiring  to  conceal  German  ownership  of  the 
paper,  and  were  sentenced  each  to  1  year  In  prison. 

Dec.  18 — The  first  assembly  of  the  League  of 
Nations  adjourned,  at  Geneva. 

Dec.  19— Ex-Klng  Constant4ne  arrived  at  Athena 
where  he  was  acclaimed  by  the  populace,  and  re- 
occupied  the  Grecian  throne. 

Dec.  20 — Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  Charles 
S.  Buroh,  of  New  York,  died  suddenly  at  that  city. 

Dec.  20 — The  New  York  police  established  mid- 
night curfew.  .'   .      •, .'         ,  .^  ■ 

Dec.  20— The  big  express  companies  .made  a 
permanent  merger.  .   .    ;  j; 
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Dec.  20 — Plymouth  Rock  spilt,  when  moved  to 
Ita  new  location  at  Plymouth,  Mass. 

Dec.  21 — Parliament  adopted  Irish  Home  Bule 
and  sent  the  bill  to  the  King  for  signature.  Par- 
liament dissolved  Dec.  23. 

Dec.  22 — Hundreds  In  Japan  were  killea  by  the 
volcano  Asama. 

Dec.  23-^The  Vatican  warned  Catholics  against 
the  Y.   M.   C.   A.  ^.  .    ^     ^ 

Dee.  24 — P.  J.  Hooper,  editor  of  the  Freeman's 
Journal,  Dublin,  was  fined  S15.000  by  a  British 
Military  Court  and  sentenced  to  1  year  for  pub- 
lishing the  picture  of  a  flogged  boy's  baclj. 

Dec.  24 — A  jury  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  the 
case  of  J.  W.  ("Niclcy")  Arnstein,  and  others,  dis- 

Dec.  25 — China  is  swept  by  a  deadly  food  famine. 

Dec.  26 — William  Delaney  ("Monk"  Eastman) 
was  slain  at  New  York. 

Dec.  27 — The  Italians  bombarded  and  besieged 
Fiume. 

Dec.  27 — The  military  killed  5  armed  civilians 
at  a  dance  at  Bruff ,  County  Limerick,  Ireland. 

Dec.  27 — Soviet  Russia  recalls  Martens  from  U.  S. 
as  its  diplomatic  and  commercial  agent. 

Dec.  27 — Baron  des  Planches,  ex-Ambassador  of 
Italy  to  U.  S.,  died  at  Rome. 

AMENS    POURING    INTO    THE   U.    S. 

Dec.  14 — The  annual  report  of  U.  S.  Sec.  of  Labor 
Wilson,  made  public,  shows  that  63.3,371  aliens  ar- 
rived in  this  country  during  the  fiscal  year,  as  com- 
pared witli  237,021  the  year  before.  Of  the  total 
arrivals,  11,795  were  excluded  at  the  oorts  where  they 
sought  to  enter.  Of  those  arriving,  430,001  are 
classed  as  immigrant  aliens  and  195,575  as  rion- 
immigrant  aliens.  Departures  of  aliens  totalled 
428,002,  including  288.315  emigrant  aliens  and  139,- 
747  non-emigrant  aliens,  maldng  the  net  increase  in 
the  immigrant  popi'lation  for  the  year  193,514. 

Japanese  admitted  numbered  16,174,  as  com- 
pared with  14,904  the  year  before.  "The  total  num- 
ber of  Japanese  departing  is  placed  at  15,653,  making, 
the  report  says,  the  indicated  increase  in  Japanese 
population  521.  OI  those  admitted  9,193  were  males 
and  6,931  females. 


Besides  the  immigrants  turned  back,  2,762  were 
ordered  deported  during  the  year  on  departmental 
warrants,  as  compared  with  3,068  the  year  before. 
Of  those  deported  on  warrants,  469  were  classed  aa 
Anarchists  and  criminals. 

Warrants  for  6,000  immigrants  alleged  to  be  revo- 
lutionaries were  issued  during  the  year,  but  a  very 
large  proportion  of  them  were  cancelled  "because  the 
charges  upon  which  they  had  been  issued  were  not 
sustained  by  lawful  proof  at  the  hearing."  In  addi- 
tion to  the  314  Anarchists  deported,  591  others  are 
awaiting  deportation. 

Mr.  Wilson  says  that  during  the  year  519,003  aliens 
took  the  Initial  or  final  steps  toward  citizenship. 

THE   OMAHA    LAUNCHED. 

Dec.  14 — The  scout  cruiser  Omaha,  whose  105,000 
horse-power  engines  are  expected  to  carry  her  through 
the  seas  at  a  35-knot  speed,  was  launched  at  Tacoma, 
Wash.  Miss  Louise  B.  White  of  Omaha,  Neb., 
christened  the  vessel. 

BILLIONS    LOST    IN   U.   S.    CROPS. 

Deo.  14 — Shrinkage  of  values  of  the  country's  farm 
crops  has  placed  their  total  worth  this  year  at  almost 
85,000,000,000  less  than  last  year,  although  the  1920 
harvest  was  one  of  the  most  abundant  in  the  nation's 
history.  The  important  farm  crops,  which  com- 
prise about  90  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  all  farm  crops, 
were  valued  this  year  at  89,148,419,000  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Lasf  year  these  crops  were 
valued  at  S14,087,995;000.  Final  estimates  and 
values  for  this  year  were  announced  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  as  follows; 

Corn,  3,232,367,000,  and  52,189,721,000;  winter 
wheat,  580,513,000,  and  8866,741,000;  spring  wheat, 
209,365,000,  and  8273,465,000:  oats,  1,524,055,000, 
and  $719,782,000;  barley,  202,024,000,  and  $142,081,- 
000;  rye,  69,318,000,  and  888,609,000  buckwheat 
13,789,000,  and  §17,797,000;  flaxseed,  10,990,000; 
and  819,413,000;  rice,  53,710,000,  and  863,837,000, 
potatoes,  430,458,000,  and  8500,974,000;  sweet  po- 
tatoes, 112,368,000,  and  8126,629,000;  hay,  108,233,- 
000,  and  81,809,162,000;  tobacco,  1,508,064,000,  and 
8292,000,100;  cotton,  12,987,000,  and  $914,590,000. 


LATE    SPORTS 

JACK  DEMPSBY  KNOCKS  OUT  BILL  BRBNNAN. 

Jack  Dempsey  retained  the  championship  of  the  world  by  knocking  out  Bill  Brennan  of  Chicago  in 
the  twelfth  round  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  Dec.  14,  1920. 

The  end  came  in  the  twelfth  with  a  right  hook  to  the  heart  followed  by  a  left  to  the  stomach.  Dempsey 
was  cut  about  the  mouth  and  left  ear  and  his  face  was  crimson  from  the  blood  drawn  by  Brennan 's  punches. 

There  were  15,000  present,  and  they  paid  8290,000  for  their  places.  The  men  boxed  for  the  ^roatest 
sum  of  money  ever  offered  In  the  history  of  boxing.  Dempsey,  the  champion,  was  guaranteed  8100,000 
for  his  share,  win  or  lose,  or  at  the  rate  of  82,222.20  a  minute  for  the  full  forty-ftve  minutes.  Brennan,  who 
never  before  received  any  big  reward  for  the  pummelings  he  has  taken  or  the  victories  he  has  gained,  was 
assured  of  S35  000  for  his  share 

■^Vhen  Dempsey  beat  WilKaM  at  Toledo  in  1919,  the  purse  was  8127,500,  of  which  Willard  got  8100,000. 
When  Jack  Johnson  knocked  out  Jeffries  at  Reno  in  1910,  8101,000  was  offered,  although  each  battler  got 
a  bonus  of  510,000  for  signing  the  articles.  These  were  the  biggest  figures  on  record  before  the  bout  on  Dec. 
14,  1920. 

ED.    ("STRANGLER")    LEWIS   WINS   WRESTLING    CHAMPIONSHIP.      . 

Ed.  ("Strangler")  Lewis,  of  San  Jose,  Calif.,  won  the  wrestling  championship  of  the  world  Dec.  13, 
at  71st  Regiment  Armory,  New  York  City,  by  defeating  Joe  Stecher,  of  George,  Neb.  Time — 1  hour  41 
minutes  56  seconds.    Lewis  won  by  a  head-lock  hold. 

teenth  annual  tournament  enarog  Dec.  5  at  St. 
Louis.  Result,  winner  and  score:  Singles,  Fred 
McCullough,  Indiauapolis,  668;  doubles,  Ed. 
Krams  and  Art  Bugenhagen,  Chicago,  1,244;  all 
events,  Jess  Pritchett,  Indianapolis,  1,856;  5-man 
team,  A.  H.  Arnold  and  Bros.,  Chicago,  2,022. 
Bicycle  Races — Six-day  races — Nov.  21-27  race  at 
22d  Regiment  Armory,  New  York,  final  point 
score:  Eaton  and  Kaiser,  836;  Goullett  and  Hill, 
700;  Madden  and  Magin,  612;  Kopsky  and  Bello, 
451;  Drobach  and  Webber,  316;  McBeath  and 
Walker,  310;  Aerts  and  Deruyter,  244.  Dec.  5-11 
at  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York  final  point 
score: 

Points. 
2,281 
511 
395 
191 
298 
78 
129 
149 
169 


Boxing — Nov.  26,  Benny  Leonard  K.  O.  Joe  Welling, 
14  rounds,  at  New  York.  Nov.  29,  Willie  Jack- 
son vs.  Johnny  Dundee,  15-round  draw,  R.  D. 
Dec.  3,  Joe  Lynch  K.  O.  Jack  Sharkey,  15  rounds, 
at  New  York.  Dec.  10,  Frank  Moran  K.  O.  Joe 
Beckett  2  rounds,  at  London,  Eng. 

LiLLiARDs — William  Hoppe  retained  national  pro- 
fessional 18.2  balkline  billiard  cnampionship  by 
defeating  both  Jacob  Schaefer  and  Walker  Cochran 
In  triangular  tournament  at  New  York,  Dec.  6  to  8. 
Schaefer  and  Cochran  tied  for  second  place  and 
pooled  the  prize  money. 

Distance  Running — Fred  Faller,  Dorchester  A.  A., 
Boston,  won  National  A.  A.  U.,  10-mile  run  at 
Yonkers,  Dec.  5;  time,  55m.  203.  Joseph  Pear- 
man,  Paulist  A.  C,  New  York,  won  National  A.  A. 
U.  7-mile  walk,  same  date  and  place;  time,  55m. 
l-5s.  Lafayette  College  cross  country  team 
won  Middle  States  Intercollegiate  Championship 
at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Nov.  27;  team  scores,  Lafayette, 
19;  Rutgers,  59;  Muhlenberg,  85;  Lehigh,  97. 

Football — Dec.  4,  Boston  College,  14;  Holy  Cross, 
0,  at  Boston.  \ 

Bowling — Middle  West  Bowling  Association  thlr- 


Brocco  and  Coburn 

Debaets  and  Persyn 

Van  Hevel  and  Vandenburgh. . 

Taylor  and  Smith 

Egg  and  McNamara 

Verrl  and  Belloni 

Nan  Nek  and  Miquel .... 

Bedell  and  Thomas.  ..... 

Pianl  and  Leene 


Miles. 

Laps. 

2,290 

0 

2,289 

9 

2,289 

9 

2,289 

9 

2,289 

8 

2,289 

8 

2,289 

8 

2,289 

8 

2,289 

7 
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Year. 
(Fiscal.) 


1800.. 

1810.. 

1820.. 

1830.. 

1840.. 

1850. . 

1855.. 

I860.. 

1861.. 

1862.. 

1863.. 

1864.. 

1865.. 

1866.. 

1867.. 

1868.. 

1869.. 

1870. . 

1871.. 

1872.. 

1873.. 

1874.. 

1875. . 

1876. . 

1877.. 

1878.. 

I.'i79.. 

i880.. 

1881.. 

1882.. 

18S3. 

1884.. 

1885.. 

1886. . 

1887.. 

1388.. 

1889.. 

1890.. 

1801.. 

1892.. 

1893.. 

1894.. 

1895. . 

1896.. 

1897,. 

1898.. 

1899.. 

1900.. 

1901.. 

1902.. 

1903   . 

1004.. 

1905.. 

1906.. 

1907.. 

1908.. 

1909.. 

1910.. 

1911.. 

1912.. 

1913.. 

1914.. 

1915.. 

1916.. 

1917.. 

1918.. 

1919.. 

1920.. 


Post 
Offices. 


Number. 
903 
2,300 
4,500 
8,450 
13,468 
18,417 
24,410 
28,498 
28,586 
28,875 
29,047 
28,878 
20,550 
23,828 
25,163 
26,481 
27,106 
28,492 
30,045 
31,863 
33,244 
34,294 
35,547 
36,383 
37,345 
38,253 
40.588 
42,989 
44,512 
46,231 
46,820 
48,434 
31,2.52 
53,614 
55,157 
57,376 
58,999 
62,401 
64,329 
67,119 
68,403 
69,805 
70,064 
70,360 
71,022 
73,570 
75,000 
76,688 
76,945 
75,924 
74,169 
71,131 
68,131 
65,600 
62.659 
61,158 
60,144 
59,580 
59,237 
58,729 
58,020 
56,810 
56,380 
55,934 
55,418 
54,34.'; 
'  53.084 
52,638 


Extent 
of  Post 
Routes. 


Miles. 
20,817 
36,406 
72,492 
115.176 
155,739 
178.672 
227,908 
240,594 
140,399 
134,013 
139,598 
139,172 
142,340 
180,921 
203,245 
216,928 
223,731 
231,232 
238,359 
251,398 
256,210 
269,097 
277,873 
281,798 
292,820 
301.966 
316,711 
343,888 
344,006 
343.618 
353.166 
359,530 
.365,251 
368,660 
392,874 
403,976 
416,159 
427,990 
439.027 
447,591 
453,833 
454,746 
456,026 
463.313 
470,032 
480,461 
496,948 
500,989 
511,808 
507,540 
506,268 
496,818 
486,805 
478,711 
463,406 
450.738 
448,618 
447,998 
435,388 
436,469 
436.293 
435,597 
433,334 
444,279 
479,487 
465,371 
455,439 
433,368 


Paid  as  Com- 
pensation of 
Postmasters 


Dollars. 

69,242 

149,438 

352,295 

595,234 

1,028,925 

1,549,376 

2,135,335 

2,552,868 

2,514,157 

2,340,767 

2,876,983 

3,174,326 

3,383,382 

3,454,677 

4,033,728 

4,255,311 

4,546,958 

4,673.466 

5,028,381 

5,121,665 

5,725.468 

5,818,472 

7,049,936 

7,381,460 

7,284,283 

7,966,921 

7,182,239 

7,708,407 

8,298,743 

8,964.676 

10,315,394 

11,283,830 

11,243,848 

11,348,178 

11,929,481 

12,589,768 

13,168,991 

13,753,096 

14,527,000 

15,249.565 

15,863,622 

15,899,709 

16,079,508 

16,561,181 

16,908,384 

17,453,433 

18,223,506 

19,112,097 

19.949,515 

20,783.919 

21,631,724 

22,273,343 

22,743,342 

23,544,585 

24,575,696 

25,599,397 

26,569,892 

27,621,040 

28,284,964 

28,647,726 

29,126,662 

29,954.209 

30,376,379 

31,086,525 

31,899,850 

31,394,556 

33,586,611 

40.108,080 


Gross 
Revenue  of 
Department 


Gross  Ex- 
penditure of 
Department 


Dollars. 

280,806 

551,755 

1,111,761 

1,919,314 

4,543,522 

5,499,985 

6,642,136 

8,518,067 

8,349,296 

8,299,821 

11,163,790 

12,438,254 

14,556.159 

14,436,986 

15,297,027 

16,292,601 

18,344,511 

19,772,221 

20,037,045 

21,915,426 

22,996,742 

26,471,072 

26,791,360 

28,644,198 

27,531,585 

29,277,517 

30,041,983 

33,315,479 

36,785,398 

4:1.87sMQ 

45.508,693 

43,325,959 

42,560,844 

43,948,423 

48,837,609 

52,695,176 

56,175,611 

60,882,098 

65,931,786 

70,930,475 

75,896,993 

75,080,479 

76,983,128 

82,499,208 

82,665,462 

89,012.618 

95,021,384 

102,354,579 

111,631,193 

121,848,047 

134,224,443 

143,582,624 

152,826,585 

167,932,782 

183,585,005 

191,478,663 

203,562,383 

224,128,658 

237,879,824 

246,744,016 

266,619,525 

287,934,566 

287,248,105 

312,057,689 

329,726,116 

388,975,962 

436,239,126 

437,150,212 


Dollars. 

213,994 

495,969 

1,160,926 

1,932,708 

4,718,230 

5,212,953 

9,968,342 

19,170.610 

13,600,759 

11,125,304 

11,314,207 

12,644,786 

13,094,728 

15,352,079 

19,235,483 

22,730,593 

23,698,131 

23,998,837 

24,390,104 

26,658,192 

29,084,946 

32,126,415 

33,611,309 

33,263,488 

.33,486,322 

34,165,084 

33,449,899 

36,542,804 

39,592,.566 

40,482,021 

43,282,944 

47,224,560 

50,046,235 

51,004.744 

53,006,194 

'56,488,315 

62,317.119 

66,259,548 

73,059.519 

76,980,846 

81,581,081 

84,994,112 

87,179,551 

90,932,609 

94.077,242 

98,033,523 

101,632,160 

107,740,267 

115,554,921 

124,785,697 

138,784,487 

152,362,116 

167,399,169 

178.449,778 

190,238,288 

208,351,880 

221,004,102 

229,977,224 

237.648,926 

248.525,450 

202.067.541 

283,543,769 

298,546,020 

305,204,033 

319,838.718 

324,833,728 

362,497.635 

454,322,609 


Ordinary. 

Postage  Stamps 

Issued. 


Number. 


1 

72 

216 

211 

251 

338 

334 

387 

347 

371 

383 

421 

468, 

439 

541 

601 

632, 

682 

698, 

689, 

742, 

774, 

875, 

954, 

1.114, 

1,202, 

1.459, 

1,465, 

1,620, 

1,746 

1,867 

1,961, 

2.219, 

2,397, 

2,543 

2,750,: 

2,602, 

2,795, 

3,025 

3,063 

3,418 

3,692, 

3,998, 

4,239 

4,621 

6,270, 

5,330, 

5,751 

6,284, 

7.061, 

7.651, 

3,731, 

9,067, 

10,046 

9,928; 

10,962, 

11.112. 

11,226, 

11,671 

12.451 

13.065 

15,020 

13,212 


,540,545 
977,300 
370,660 
,788.518 
,307,105 
,340,385 
,0.54,610 
,419,455 
,734,325 
,599,605 
,470,500 
,047,460 
,118,445 
,126,175 
.445,070 
,931,520 
,733,420 
342,470 
799,090 
580,670 
461,940 
358,780 
681,970 
128,450 
569.330 
743,800 
708,460 
122,935 
784,100 
985,520 
173,140 
980,840 
737,060 
503,340 
270,210 
293,095 
278,358 
424,807 
481,465 
633.8.80 
4,58,360 
775,815 
544,564 
273,696 
285,723 
549,115 
886,845 
017,915 
450,495 
036,615 
400,405 
875.393 
164,886 
068,728 
263,748 
358,748" 
254,281 
386,415 
1842,200 
,522,177 
,784,852 
470,168 
,790,033 


The  amounts  for  the  fiscal  years  1918  iind  1919  in  colimin  under  the  caption  "Gross  Revenue  of  Depart- 
ment" are  postal  receipts  but  not  postal  revenues.  The  amount  for  1918  includes  $44,500,000,  and  for  1919 
371,392,000,  collected  and  deposited  in  the  Treasury  as  war  revenue.  These  amounts  represent  the  increase 
in  postage  derived  from  the  3-cent  rate  on  letter  mail  and  the  2-cent  rate  of  postal  cards  in  effect  from  Nov. 
2,  1917,  to  and  including  June  30,  1919. 

"All  countries  composing  North,  Central  and  South  America  will  form  one  postal  territory,"  says  tlie 
offlclal  text  of  the  tentative  agreement  adopted  at  Madrid,  November,  1920,  by  the  delegates  to  the  postal 
congress  of  Spain,  the  United  States,  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Ecuador, 
Santo  Domingo,  Guatemala,  Haytl,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Salvadore, 
Uruguay  and  Venezuela.  The  agreement  contains  a  provision  declaring  for  the  obligatory  prepayment 
of  postage  on  all  classes  of  correspondence  except  in  case  of  letters,  where  certain  tolerance  will  be  allowed 
for  Insutficient  prepayment. 

Every  nation  signing  agrees  to  transport  free  through  its  territory  all  correspondence  from  any  signatory 
nation  to  another  signatory  nation,  but  the  transport  of  correspondence  calling  for  passage  Hhrough  a  non- 
signatory  country  must.be  paid  by  the  country  of  origin.  Every  signatory  nation  agrees  that  the  internal 
rate  existing  in  the  country  where  mail  originates  shall  apply  to  mail  destined  to  all  other  signatories.  This 
Includes  letters,  ordinary  and  reply-paid  post  cards,  all  classes  of  printed  matter,  commercial  papers,  samplfes 
and  medicines. 


I 

World^s  Work 

I  work  for  Kings  and  Queens. 

I  work  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

I  work  for  the  Authors  who  play 
upon  your  heart  strings  at  will. 

I  work  for  the  Clergymen  who  thrill 
you    with    their    eloquence. 

I  work  for  Big  Business  Executives 
— ^I  help  to  extend  trade  to  every 
juarter   of    the   Globe. 

T  am  a  Machine,  they  say,  yet  I 
have  an  individuality  that  is  strictly 
personal. 

I  "speak"  every  language  from  Es- 
kimo   Indian    to   Kata   Kana  Japanese. 

I  use  "speak"  advisedly,  because  I 
Jiterally   make    your   writing    talk — as 

the^foiiowing  sampler  of  my  worfc    » Many  Typewriters  in  One! 

All  Type  Styles  -  All  Languages  ~    All  s:cienGes 

especially    represented   on   one    MULTIPLEX 

CHANGE     T  Y  P  E         I N        A         SECOND 

FOR   BUSINESS    EXECUTIVES:    -      Miniature    Type    and    close 
jpacfng  for  condensing    Loose- leaf     Manuals    and    Index     Card     work. 

Over  365  Different  Type-Sets,  Including  All  Languages.      Any  one  of 
which  may  be  substituted  in  a  few  seconds;    "Just  Turn  the  Knob" 


/  Am  the 

.Hammond 


>> 


Write  for   FREE   BOOKLET, 

Also,  we  will  send  you  ouf 
pamphlet,  "  People  Who  Count." 
Thousanda  of  prominent  men 
end  women  in  all  walks  of 
life,  and  in  all  four  comers 
of  the  globe,  prefer  and  per- 
sonally use  the  Multiplex.  Note 
this   partial    list: 


Honorable   Woodrow   Wilson 
Queen    Alexandra    of    England 
King  and  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden 
Caliph  of  Morocco 
King    and     Queen    of    Norway 
Cardinal     Merry    del    Val 
Sir     James     Matthew     Barrle 
Malt   Mason 


Judge  Albert  H.  Gary 
Eastman    Kodak  Co. 
John   V/anamaker 
Lt.  Com.  P.  M.  Bates    ' 
Western   Electric  Co. 
New  York  Life   Ins.   Co. 
Etc.,    Etc. 


Also    —    An 

Aluminum 

PORTABLE 

Model.     Weighs 
only    about 

11  lbs. 

Full    capacity. 

Ask  for  special 
folder— FREE. 


THE   ONLY    MACHINE    IN   THE   WORLD   WHICH    HAS: 

Automatic  tj-pe    imprtssiou — no   cultivated   touch   required. 

Versatility   beyond   compare. 

Unlimited  width  of  paper  capacity. 

Perfect  alignment  always. 

Index  cards  written  flat — no  bending  or  curling. 

Type   of  different  sizes — usable  on  ONE   machine 

All  the  world's  languages  may  oe  used   on   ONE   machine 

Variable   Spacing  Models — spacing  to   suit   size  of   type. 

The    only    Portable    Aluminum    with    full    capacity    of    higliest 

grade  machines. 
Supremely  beautiful   work. 


HAMMOND  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY. 


581  East69t!i  Street.  N^w  York  City 
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"And  the  night  shall  be  filled  with  music. 
And  the  cares  thai  infest  the  day 
Shall  fold  their  tents  like  the  Arabs, 
And  as  silently  steal  away." — Longfellow. 


jTEINWAY   CONSTRUCTION  has 

never     passed     from     STEINWAY 

DIRECTION     and     STEINWAY 

OWNERSHIP.  The  third  and 
fourth  generations  of  the  STEINWAY  FAMILY  are  actively  engaged  in  the 
making  of  the  STEINWAY  PIANO  of  to-day.  STEINWAY  IDEALS  have 
always   been  faithfully   maintained. 

Never,  by  any  other  instrument,  has  the  musical  world  been  so  enriched, 
has  musical  art  received  such  an  incentive  to  development,  as  in  the  creation 
of  this  marvellous  medium  of  tonal  expression.  The  steel,  the  copper,  the 
woods,  the  felts — in  short  all  the  materials  entering  into  its  construction — 
have,  through  all  these  j'ears,  been  just  as  readily  available  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  other  pianos,  but  it  has  remained  for  STEINWAY  GENIUS 
to  combine  them  in  such  a  manner  that  the  human  mind  can  conceive  of  no 
tonal  beauty  more  exquisite  than  they  provide. 

The  most  ta/ented  and  masterful  pianist  can  feel  no  inspiration  so  lofty, 
no  height  of  musical  thought  so  sublime,  but  that  he  can  give  unrestrained 
expression  of  it  through  the  STEINWAY  PIANO — the  only  piano  capable 
Of  the  alternate  bursts  of  power  and  tenderness  called  for  by  the  works  of 
the    great    composers. 

The  very  possession  of  a  STEINWAY  PIANO  sets  the  seal  of  supreme 
approval  upon  the  musical  taste  of  its  owner. 

For  the  home  there  is  no  other  piano  in  whicli  you  can  take  such  just 
pride  or  find  such  keen  delight. 


Sold  on  convement  payments. 
Old  pianos  taken  in  exchange. 


Inspection  invited. 
Catalogue  and  prices  on  application. 


STHNWAY  &  SONS 

STEINWAY  HALL 
107-109  East  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 

Subway  Express  Stations  at  the  Door. 


REPRESENTED 


BY    THE   FOREMOST    DEALERS 
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EVERYWHERE 
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THE  DUPLEX 
TUBULA 


24-PAGE    4-PIvATE    %VIDE    METROPOLITAN    TTJBULAK    PLATE;    PKESS 

60.000     per     hour     4.      6.     8,     10     and     12-paKe     papers: 
30.000    per  Jiour    14.    16.    18.    20.    22    and    24-pase    naoers. 

THE  NEW  YORK  .JOURNAL  OF  COMMERCE  lias  one  of  these 
machines  (as  illustrated),  the  equivalent  of  a  sextuple,  printing  its 
many    different    editions    daily. 

THE  DETROIT  DAH^Y  TIMES  (Mich.)  also  has  a  32-page  machine, 
giving-  them,  with  great  economy  and  facility,  the  prodtictive  capacity  of 
an   octuple    of   any   other   type. 

THE  RlCHilOND  (VA.)  NEWS-LEADER  has  two  32-page  4-plate  Wide 
presses  of  the  .above  type  (each  the  equivalent  m  prmting  ca/pacity  Of  an 
octuple  of    any  other  style).  ' 

THE  VANCOUVER  (B.  C.)  DAILY  PR.OVINCE  for  several  years 
used  two  24-page  2-plate  wide  Tubulars.  They  later  installed  two  32-page 
4-plate  wide  machines  of  the  above  type.  This  second  order  for  a  new 
and  mudh  larger  equipment  by  such  a  puiblication  is  sufficient  ewdence 
of    the    success    of    Tubular    Plate    principles. 

THESE  NEWSPAPERS  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  scores  which 
have  adopted  the  Tubular  Plate  Press.  Recognition  by  newspaper 
engineers,  operators  and  publishers  of  its  economy,  efficiency,  simplic- 
ity and  flexibility  compared  to  the  semi-cylindrical  style  is  conclusive. 


MORE  TUBULAR  PLATE  PRESSES  NEW  of  the  popular 
sizes— 12  ^o  20  pages — have  been  sold  by  us  during  the  past  one 
year  than  have  been  sold  NEV/  of  other  styles  by  all  our  com- 
petitors combined  TEN  TIMES  OVER. 


IN\'EST.IG.A.Tii;  WHY— WHITE   US. 


DUPLEX  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICHIGAN 


PAOIPIC  C0A3T  R-EPRBSBNTATIVB 

.F.   H.  Boynton,  S6  Third  Street. 

Sam    Francisco. 


NEW   YORK   OFFICE 
World    Building 
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One  of  the  heautifu} 
Sia-rs  of  the  Screen 
who  uses  and  highly 
recom'niends  Mayhell 
Beauty  Aids. 


A<M 


\^^ 


!1  otiaL  iS^ajasw-  ? : 


^^■ 


"^■(■i^ 


hj   Darkens  and  Beautifies  Eyelashes  and  Eye 
brows  Instantly 

Long,  thick,  dark  eyelashes  and  •well-formed 
eyebrows  give  charm,  beauty  and  wonderful  ex- 
pression to  your  eyes. 

*Maybelline'  makes  them  appear  natvirally  long, 
thick  and  luxuriant.  Applied  in  one  minute. 
Perfectly  harmless.  Used  and  recommended  oy 
Stars  of  the  Stage  and  Screen  and  all  beautiful 
women  eyerywhere.  Why  not  you?  We  know 
thajt  you  will  be  delightfully  surprised  at  the 
wonderful  improvement  after  the  first    application. 

75c  at  Your  Dealer's  or  Direct  From  Us 

To  avoid  disappointment  with  imitations,  always 

look  for  the  picture  of  "THE  MAYBELL  GIRL." 

as  above,   on  every  box  of  genuine  "MayhelUne" 

MAYBELL    LABORATORIES 

4303-19     Grand     Boulevard,    Chicago 


"The  Mayboll  Girl" 


I 


Inc. 

121-127  "West  27th  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Highest  Prices 

Quoted    in   Circulars   and   Advertisements   Are 
Seldom  Reliable 


ip  Your  Raw  Furs 

To  a  Concern  You  Can  Trust 


for 


immediate  Cash,  Highest  Grading 
and  Unquestionable  Honesty 

Then  Yoii   Can   Rest  Easy 


References : 

Any  Reliable  Furrier  in  the  U.  S.  A. — Mercantile 
Agencies — National    City    Bank,   N.    Y. 


CABLE     ADDRESS: 
FURPORTER 


i§ 


I 
I 

I 

1 


S>/^/^/yyyyyyyyyyyyyy/y^^^^ 
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^lJ.tS3   fO   ^/&%S%9  iflOIllJl 


The  United  States  Government  continually  wants  thousands  of  Railway 
Mail  Clerks,  Clerks  at  WasPiington,  D.  C,  City  Mail  Carriers,  City  Post  Of- 
fice Clerks,  Customs,  internal  Revenue  Clerks  and  Clerks  at  Panama  Canal. 


OVER  17 


Railway  Mail  Clerks  Have  Pleasant  Work— Traveling  Continually 


U.  S.  Government  positions  are  all  Life  Positions,  »— >^~~~»»~»«.-»»» 
Summer  vacations  witii  full  pay  are  allowed.  Promo-  /  ilBA:NitLfn>riNSTITUT.E 
tjon   to  Big   Paid  positions  is  very  rapid.    The  posi-      ^^  Dept.   G  SIO 

•bion  is  not  affected    by    poor    times,  strikes,  wars,      y  Rochesteir,  N.  Y. 

-^   Kindly   send   me   without  any  obli- 
gation whatever, on  my  part,  and  en- 
tirely  free   of  charge,    (1)    a  full   de- 
scription of  tbe  position  checked  below; 
(2)     Sample    examination    questions;    (3) 
Free    copy    of    copyrighted    book,     "Govern- 
Positions  and  How  to  Get  Them;"   (4)   A  list 
of  U.  S.  Government  Jobs  now  open;  (5)  Direc- 
tions telling  me  how  to  get  free  coaching  for  the 
positions   checked;    (6)    Schedules   showing   dates 
and  place  of  coming  examinations  in  my  locality, 


panics  or  the  whims  of  some  petty  boss. 

Country  residents  and  city  residents  standi  the 
same  chance  for  appointment — common  edu 
cation   is   sufficient.     Pull  is  not  required. 

Write  us  to-day  for   schedules   showing 
dates    and   places    of  the    coming    ex- 
aminations   in    your    locality.     Don't 


J 


delay.     Every    day    you    delay    les- 
sens  your   chances   of    immediate 
appointment. 


-Railway  Mail  Clerfj   ($l,60a  to 


WE  COACH 

CANDIDATES 

FREE 


^    ■ Postoffice  Clerk 

^y Postoffice  Carrier 

O'    Rural    iVIail    CaiTier 

V/  Bookkeeper 

tY"    Customs    Positions 

^     Internal   Revenue 

— ^Stenoerrapher 

Clerk   in   the   Departments   at 

WashixiKton  or  at  Panama  Canal 


(,$1,400 
($1,400 
(Sl.lOO 
(Sl,340 
($)1.10O 
(.Sl.lOO 
($1,500 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


2,300) 

l,80O) 
1,800) 
3,360) 
2,000) 
2,0O0) 
2,©00) 
2,200) 


($1,340  to    1,800) 


Name. 


Address. G  210 

Use  This  Coupon  Before  You  IVJUslay  it — WRITE  PLAINLY 
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Brand  New  Oliver  Typewriters  for 
Over  a  Third  Less  Than  They  Used  to 
Cost.  Latest  and  Best  Model.  Sold 
Under  a  New  Money-Saving  Plan.  Five 
Days*  Free  Trial.  No  Money  Down — 
Over  a  Year  to  Pay. 


mm. 


BEFORE  The 
WAR 

This  is  the  offer  of  The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company  itself— a  $2,000,000  concern. 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company  gives  this  guarantee:  The  Oliver  Nine  we  now 
sell  direct  is  the  exact  machine — our  Model  ^o.  9 — which  was  formerly  priced 
at  $100. 


Over  800,000  Sold 


We  do  not  offer  a  second-hand 
nor  rebuilt  machine.  So  do  not  con- 
fuse this  new  $64  Oliver  with  other 
offers. 

The  $36  you  now  save  is  the  result 
of  new  and  efficient  sales  methods. 

Formerly  there  were  thousands  of 
Oliver  salesmen  and  agents.  We  had 
to  maintain  expensive  offices  an  many 
cities.  Other  costly  and  roundabout 
sales  methods  kept  the  price  of  type- 
writers aroupcl.  $100. 

By  ending  all  these  wastes  and 
adopting  a  new  plan  we  save  the 
American   pu^Mc  millions  of  dollars. 


HOW    TO    SAVE 

This  is  our  plan:  You  may  have  an 
Oliver  for  free  trial  by  answering  this 
advertisement.  .  ••  '        , 

Or  if  you  wish  further  information; 
check  the  coupon.  .    ,.      : 

We  will  send  yoxi  an  Oliver  Nine 
direct  to  your  office  or  home  for  five 
days'  free  trial;  it  does  not  cost  you 
a  cent.  Nor  are  you  under  the 
slightest  obligation  to  Ijuy, 

We  give  you  the  opportunity  to  be 
your  own  salesman  and  save  $36.  You 
are  the  sole  judge.  There  are  no 
salesmen   to  influence  3''0u. 

If  you  decide  to  keep  the  Oliver, 
pay  us  at  the  rate  of  $4  per  month. 
If  you  do  not  wish  to  keep  it,  we  even 
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^fte  Factory 
You  $36 


refund  the  transportation  charges. 
That  is  all  there  is  to  our  plan.  It 
is  simplicity  itself. 

A  FAVORITE 

This  standard  keyboard,  visible  Oli- 
ver has  long  been  the  world's  model. 
If  you  remember,  Oliver  introduced 
visible  "Writing, 

Tear  after  year,  Oliver  inventors 
have  set  the  pace.  Today's  model— 
the  Nine — is  their  greatest  achieve- 
ment. 

Any  stenographer  may  turn  to  the 
Oliver  and  operate  it  like  any  other 
machine.  In  fact,  its  simplicity  rec- 
ommends it  to  people  who  have  never 
used  a  typewriter   before. 

This  Oliver  Nine  is  the  finest,  the 
costliest,  the  ^most  successful  model  we 
have  ever  built.  If  any  typewriter  is 
worth  $100,  it  is  this  handsome  ma- 
chine— the  greatest  Oliver  triumph. 

Regardless  of  price,  do  not  spe-nd 
one  cent  upon  any  typewriter — whether 
new,  second  hand  or  rebuilt — do  not 
even  rent  a  machine  until  you  have 
investigated  thoroughly  our  proposi- 
tion. 


Used  by  Big  Business 

It  is  the  same  commercial  ma- 
chine used  by  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation, 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York, 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.«  Chirtis 
FublishinK  Co.,  New  York  Central, 
Hai-t  Schaiffuer  &  aiarx.  Morris  & 
Comoany.  New  Yortc  "World."  Ward 
Bakins:  Company,  Jones  &  Laughlin 
Steel  Company,  W'estern  Clock  Com- 
nany^— *<Big  Bem,"  i:ncyclopaedia 
Britannica  and  a  host  of  others. 
Over  800,000  have  been  sold. 


The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company  by 
this  great,  money-saving',  price-reducing: 
plan  is  entitled  to  your  first  considera- 
tion. 

Note  the  two-way  coupon.  Send  at 
once  for, the  free-trial  Oliver,  or  for  our 
startling  book  entitled  "The  High  Cost 
of  Typewriters — the  Reason  and  the 
Remedy," 

This  amazing  book  exposes  the  fol- 
lies of  the  old  selling  plans  and  tells  the 
whole  story  of  the  Oliver  Rebellion. 
"With  it  we  send  a  new  catalog,  picturing 
and  describing  the  Oliver  Nine. 

Don't  turn  o^  er  this  page  Without 
clipping    the    coupon. 

THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

C-50  Oliver  Typewriter  Building,  Chicago,  III. 

TAKE  YOUR  CHOICE 

Check    the    coupon    for 
Free  Trial  Oliver  or  for  the 
Book.     Mail    today.       Y 
^^_^         are  not  obli 
gated   to 
buy. 


FEIEE: 
TRIAI? 


THE    OLIVER    TYPEWRITER    CO, 
C-50  Oliver  Typewriter   BIdg., 

, ,  Chicago,    III. 

. I  Ship    me    a    new    Oliver    Nino    for    five 

days'  free  inspection.  If  I  keep  it  I  will 
pay  $04  at  the  rate  of  $4  per  month.  The 
title  to   remain   iii   you   uutil   fully    paid   for. 

Jly    shipping    point    is 

This  does  not  p'ace  mo  under  any  obliga- 
tion to  buy.  If  I  choose  to  return  the 
Oliver,  I  will  ship  it  back  at  your  expense 
at  the   end   of  five   days. 

i i'  Do  not  send  a  machine  imtil  I  order  it. 

JIail  me  your  oooic — "Tlie  High  Cost  of 
Typewriters — The  Reason  and  the  Remedy," 
your  de  luxe  catalog  and  further  informa- 
tion. 


Name     

Street    Address     

City     

'J    I    Occupation     or     Business. 


S;ate. 


HAVE  YOU  A  PAPER  PROBLEM? 


We  Will  Solve  It 


THE  LARGEST 
DISTRIBUTORS 
OF    PAPER 


Seaman  Paper  Company 


200  Fifth   Avenue 

NEW     YORK 


'^^^^<'/////////W/////////i77r/(, 


We  furnished  the  stock  for  the 
WORLD    ALMANAC 
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A 

Genuine 

ELGIN 

Watch 


•^i^se^^MiSMMMmmmsmseism^ii^ 


20 -Year 


Gold-Filled 
Case 


Send  No  Money 


Just  send  us  your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  below 
and  we  will  send  you  this  new  tWn  model  Elgin  Watch  in  a 
gold-filled  case,  guaranteed  for  twenty  years.  We  want  you  to 
see  it  for  yourself;  examine  it  and  compare  it  with  other 
watches  before  you  decide  whether  or  not  you  wish  to  buy. 

10  Days'  Trial     Chain  and  Knife  FREE 


Wear  the  watch  as  if  it  were 
your  own  for  ten  full  days. 
Comipare  it  wit,h  other  watohes, 
and  if  you  do"  not  think  it  is 
the  greatest  value  in  America, 
send  it   back    at    our    expe.ise. 


A  gold-filled  Knife  and  Chain 
absolutely  free  with  this  offer. 
State  if  you  wish  a  Waldemar 
(as  shown  in  cut),  Dickens  or 
vest  chain. 


LESS  THAN  7c  A  DAY 


Tf  you  are    pleased    with    the    watch 
,  -  after  ten  days'   trial  you  may  pay  low, 
V";rock  bottom     price     in     small     monthly 
payments  of   $2   each. 

Send  the  Coupon  NOW 

Remember,  you  are  not  Obligated  to 
buy  when  you  send  the  coupon.  Merely 
fill  in  your  name  and  address.  When 
the  watch  comes  then  send  only  $5.50 
as  first  payment,  then  wear  the  wateh 
for  ten  full  days.  If  you  do  not  con- 
sider it  the  greatest  value  you  have  ever 
seen,  return  it  at  our  expense  and  your 
deposit  will  be  refunded  immediately. 
If  you  decide  to  buy  send  $2.00  a  month 
until  $22.50  is  paid.  Send  the  coupon 
now.      This  offer  is  limited. 

J.  M.  LYON  &  COMPANY 

Department  20- IC 
1  Maiden  Laae,  New  York  City.  N.  Y. 


1 1 


J.    M.    LYON    &.    COMPANY,    Dept.    20.K, 

I    Maiden    Lane,    New   York   City,    N.   Y. 

Please  send  niei  Elgin  Watch  in  guaranteed 
twenty-year  case,  with  chain  and  hnife.  Wh  ii 
It  comes  I  will  deposit  $5.50.  I  will  wear  the 
watoh  for  ten  days.  If  I  do  not  like  it  1  v 
return  the  watch  and  you  wlU  refund  my  $5.50 
immediately.  If  I  decide  to  buy  I  will  send  you 
$2.00   a  month  until   $22.50  has  been  paid. 


Name 


Address     . . . 
'Occupation 


Employed    by. 


^Yof  Wish'  jWaldomar....  Vest....  Dic)cens... 
Our  12S-page  catalog  shows  more  than  2, COO  bargains 
in  diamonds,  watches  and  jewelry.  Write  fQr  It  now 
^  16— L 


The  Springfield  Metallic  Casket  Co. 

Springfield,  Olnlo,  U.  S.  A. 

Burial  Caskets  of  Quality 
Unsurpassed  Construotion 

The  Springfield  Metallic  Caskets  are  made  of  the  best  gTades  of 
Bronze,  Copper,  Cast  Metal,  Armco-Purity  metals.  More  than  seventy- 
five  styles  and  combinations,  which  meet  the  demands  of  those  wishing 
the  very  best  as  well  as  those  of  the  average  well-to-do. 

They  protect  the  bodies  of  your  dead  from  the  hideous  violations  of 
the  earth.  They  keep  the  remains  sacred  forever.  In  points  of  design,  con- 
struction and  beauty  we  positively  give  the  best  value  for  the  money, 
being  far  superior  to  a  mere  wooden  casket. 


Copyright— C.  Deuble,  Canton,  O. 

,The   McKinley   Jlomiment  at   Canton. 

■Ohio.     In   this   tomb    lie    the    remains 

of   the    late    Piesidont    MoKinley   and     everywhere. 

his   wife  in   Springfield  Metallic  Cas- 

kets  of  bronze.  ".16 — M 


Tk  SpringlieM  State  Bronze 

The  ** Washington" 

Dark  Statuary  Bronze  finish,  highly  pdished. 
The  most  perfect  burial  receptacle  known.  U.  S. 
Letters  Patent  No.  610537. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Steel  and  Armco  Purity 
Metal  Burglar-proof  Grave  Vaults.  Copper  or 
Zinc  metallic  inner  linings,  Casket  Carriages  and 
Pedestals.  A  large  and  varied  line  of  Casket 
Hardware  in  a  variety  of  finishes.  Cloth  covered 
wood  caskets,  dry  goods  and  sundries.  Send  for 
catalogs. 

"The  Final  Tribute"  tells  of  the  efforts  of  all 
peoples,  even  savages,  to  preserve  the  bodies  of 
their  dead.   Send  for  it. 

For    sale    by    the    leading    Funeral    Directora 


Members  of 

Fur  Merchants' 
Association  of  New  York 


»(*>)'■■*<>* 


JOS.  STHNER  &  BROS. 

FUR 

MERCHANTS 

I  15  to  125  West  30th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


•■{i-^i»(*>)« 


We  pay  the  highest  market  price  for 
all  Furs  caught  during  the  season;  also 
pay  all  express  and  parcel  post  charges. 
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Every  Drop  Puts  a  Stop'' 

To  loss  of  Hair— Dandruff— Baldness 


WHEN  ALL  ELSE 
FAILS 

DOMO 

WILL  GROW 

HAIR 

$1.  a  Bottle 

Gaaranleed 

Full  Valoe 

For  Yonr 


Trade    DOMO    Mark 
FOR  the  HAIR 


For  Men 
Women 
Children 


ALL  PEOPLE 
ALL  RACES 

ALL  PLACES 
ALL  CASES 


is  The 

Original  and 
Only 

Genuine 
Hair  Food 

Avoid 
imitations 

DOMO  should  be  on  every  lady's  dressing  table.  It  will  make  the  hair 
healthy,  radiant  and  beautiful.  If  your  dealer  is  not  supplied  send  $1.00 
by  mail  to  Dept.  D,  DEFTIC  CO.  INC.,  1392  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Provides  a  scientific  treats 
ment  for  restoring  loss  of  hair, 
removing  dandruff,  preventing 
baldness,  and  promoting  growth 
in  all  cases. 


0 


Mattress  Protectors    are    the    only 

Quilted  Bed  Pads 

that  can  be  safely  and  satisfactorily 
used  on  a  bed.  Watch  for  our 
trade-mark  when   buying. 


■■■ai^BeBSBEscaesa 


Carefully    Selected 


Both  Farm  and  City  Loans 
from  the  Most  Favored  SeC' 
lions  of  Kansas. 


nt 


For  over  forty  years  we  have 
made  a  specialty  of  Mortgage  In- 
vestments and  have  a  large  list  of 
satisfied  customers  many  of  whom 
have  been  with  us  for  a  qiiartev 
of  a  century. 

Interest  remitted  promptly  each 
six  months.  No  losses.  No  delavs. 
A  large  list  of  loans  always  ou  hand 
to  select  from.  Certificates  of  $25 
and   up   also   for   saving    Investors. 

Interest  allowed  from  date  of 
receipt  of  draft. 

Write  for  booldet  and  loan  list  No.  800. 

PERKINS  &  CO.,  Lawrence,  Kans. 
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DRAKE'S 


PRACTICAL 
MECHANICAL 


BOOKS 


FOR    HOME    STUDY 
THEY    RAISE    YOUR    PAY    CHECKS 

Drake's  Practical  Medianical  Books  for  Home  Study  are  written  In  non-teohnlcal 
laneruaKe  by  aoknowl edited  experts — ifor  electriaians,  eneineers.  telephone  m^n.  ma- 
ohinists.  aiuitoniobilists,  canpenters.  pilumbers.  ^ign  arwl  card  writers,  in  fact  for  all 
medhanics  and  skilled  workers.  Drake  bonks  arf  as  easy  to  read  as  the  pay  checks 
wlhich  tihey  so  often  increase.  Order  direct  from  thSs  pase.  Send  the  price  oif  any  books 
li.sted  beloW— we'll  send  tihe  books  -postpaid — (.vou  keep  them  five  days — ilf  not  entirely 
satia£ied  return  tihe  bookis  and  your  money  -will  he  refunded  in  full. 
Brookes'  Automobile  Handbook  Steam   Boilers,  Their  Construction, 

New  edition  revised  by  Manly.    700  pages,    Care   and   Operation 

illustrated.        400    pag^es    on    new    eauip-     With    Questions   and    Answers.  i 

ment.  Pocket  size.  Leatherette.  .  .  $2.50  By  Swingle,  M.  E.  305  pages.  170  illus- 
Practical  information  for  owners,  operators,  me-  t rations.  Pocket  size.  Leatherette,  $2.0O 
chanics.  Covers  both  gasoline  and  electric  automo-  Boiler  construction,  setting  and  operation.  Valujible 
biles.  Remedies  for  road  troubles— motor,  car-  tables  and  rules  for  calculating  boiler  strength, 
buretor,  ignition,  battery,  clutch  and  starter;  charts,  heating  surface  and  horse  power.  Evaporation  testa 
tables  and  diagrams. ^^^      and   all   modern   boiler   room   equipment  explained. 

Automobile  Starting  and   Lighting  Operators'    Wireless   Telegraph    and 

By   Manly,    302   Dages.  -fully   illustrated.    Telephone    Handbook 


Pocket    size S2.00 

Changes  la  starting  and  lighting  brought  up  to  date. 
Invaluable  for  repair  man  and  car  owner.         


Automobile  Ignition 
By  H.  P.   Manly.    New.   4  39   pages.   192 
illustrations.        9  8        -wirinff        diagrams. 
Pocket  size.      Leatherette $2.0O 

A  thorough  explanation  of  all  the  leading  ignition 
systems,  with  illustrations  and  diagrams,  as  iised 
by  the  manufacturers,  including  the  Ford.  An  in- 
valuable boolt  for  the  repair  man,  chauffeur  and 
auto    owner.     Completely    indexed. 


The  Ford  Motor  Car, 
Truck  and  Tractor 

By   Manly.     25  6    pages,   fully   illustrated. 
Pocket   size.     Llnw>   cloth SS1.50 

Complete  instructions  on  Ford  cars,  adjustments, 
repairs,  upkeep  and  care.  Truck  and  tractor  at- 
tachments fully   covered. 


Twentieth   Century   Machine 
Shop    Practice 

By    Brookes.     650    pages.    400    illustra- 
tions.    Cloth    $2.00 

The  latest  and  most  practical  hook  for   machinists, 


New  Edition 
By  Laughter.  210  pages,  witlh  illustra- 
tions of  wireless  installation  on  U.  S. 
warships   and   linera Sl.S'S 

A  complete  treatise  from  construction  and  "tuning 
up"  to  study  of  rules  of  naval  stations  with  all 
codes,  abbreviations,  etc^ 

Language  books— French,  Spanish, 
German — Without  a  Teacher 

By    P.    S.     Allen,    University    of    Chicago. 

Pocket   size.     3   Vols.     Each ......  $1.50 

With  these  books  you  can  learn  the  languages 
successfully;  the  simplest,  easlest-to-master  language 
method  ever  devised. 

Electric  Motors,  Direct  and  Alternating 

By  Prof.  Moreton.  B.  S..  E.  B.  "Written 
in  non-technical  language.  250  pages, 
illustrated.     Pocket    size $1.75 

Covers  aU  types  of  electrio  motors— troubles,  their 
cause,   location  and  how  to  remedy  them. 


Oxy-Acetylene  Welding  and  Cutting 

Electric       and       Thermit       Welding.     B. 
Manly.       215    pages,    illustrated  ...  ."SI. 75 
.    Gives   much   practical    information   on  the   uses   and 
engineers    and    others    interested   in    100%    efficient    characteristics  of  various  metals. 


use  of  machinery. 


Marine  and  Stationary  Engineers 

Complete    Examination    and    Answers. 

By  Swingle.   M.  E.    400   pages.   212   illus. 

trations.    Pocket   size.    Leatherette,   $3,00        „.„. -    - 

Concise,   thoroughly  reliable.     Gives  latest  and  most    Full    of    practical    information    on   the    care,    main 


Practical  Gas  and  Oil  Engine  Handbook 

Special    references    to    Diesel    and    other 
new       oil       engines.     By       Brookes.     270 
pages.     81     illustrations.       Pocket     size, 
dloth $1.50 


improved    answers    for    steam    boiler    engineer    ex 
aminations. 


tenance    and    repairs    of   gas    and    oil   engines. 
Invaluable   guide. 


An 


OBDEK  DIRKCT  PKOM  THIS  PAGE ON  OUR  MONEY-BACK  PLAN. 

The  books  listed  aJbove  are  only  a  few  of  the  manw  In  our  catalosrue..  w'hich  you 
will  receive  nromiptly  after  filling-  ou't  and  mailing  usi  the^  attached  coupon.  For 
Quick  action  order  direct  from  tihis  page.  Cross  name  of  each  book  wanted  and  send  In] 
with   the  price.    We  prepay   postage  and  send  books  on  our  money-back  plan. 


Frederick  J.  Drake  &  Co. 

PublisberSt 

1015  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

DraSe    Books    are    for    Sale    at 
All   Leading   Book  Stores. 

Do    not   accept    substitutes. 

Mail  Coupon  for  Free  Catalogue. 
Your  Guide  to  Home  Study. 


FRiEDEBICK    J.    DRAKE    &    CO. 
1015    Mlcliigan    Avenue.  Chicajrp*    111. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  free,  postage  paid,  your 
illustrated  catalogue  which  lists  and  describes  over  100 
Practical  Mechanical  Books  for  Home  Study. 


M^y   name    is • •  •  •. 

And-  m.y    address 

'  ie-^p '  *  * ' 
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Don't  Grope  in  the  Dark 


Before  you  buy  any  security  you  should  make  it  your  business  to  secure 
the  factr.  relative  to  its  investment  standing-,  the  Company's  earnings,  assets, 
late  developments  and  future  prospects.  Competent*  and  impartial  advice  may 
save   you   from   serious   losses. 

A  solid,,  conservative  brokerage  institution  offers  you  an  exceptional 
type  of   service,    including: 

Correspondence  Service 


A  highly  organized  department  to  fill  the  needs  of  those  who 
reside  at  a  distance  from  the  financial  centre. 

Statistical  Service 

Supplies   special  reports,   bulletins  and.  Ugws  items  oh  all  listed 
•   and  unlisted  securities.     Reports  are  darefully  prepai'ed,  written 
in  non-technical  language  and  are  easily  understandable. 

Telephone  Service 

'~~-     Answers  inquiries  for  latest  stock  market  quotations  and  current 
news  affecting  market  activities. 

Partial   Payment   Department 

The  Partial  Payment  Plan  affords  an  opportunity  to  invest  while 
saving.  Moderate  initial  requirements  and  a  year  in  which  to 
pay   the   balance. 

The  Ruskay   Review 

An  eight-page  puiblication,  issued  fortnightly,  devoted  to  the 
candid  presentation  of  financial  facts  and  figures.  iSent  wifh- 
out  charge  Isy  first  class  mail  upon  reques't. 

Instructive  Booklets 

'  Investor's  Pocket  Manual,  Harnessing  Tour  Securities,  Saving 
by  Partial  Payments,  Trading  on  Margin;  sent  free  upon  re- 
quest. 

S.  S.  RUSKAY  &  CO. 

Members    Consolidated    Stock    Exchange    of    New    York 


20  Broad  Street 


New  York 


Telephones  Rector  7001-7009 

USE  THIS  BLANK iJ£LJ[ii!£s,,5I:dIJ!S. 

20   Broad   Street,    New   York. 

'         Please  send  me  the  following,  without  obligation  on  my  part: 
D     Savins:  by  Partial  Payments  Q     Investor's  Pocket  Manual 

Q     Tradinsr  on  Marein  LJ     The  Kuskay  Review 

Q     Hamessinfi;  Youi-  Secuxities  (T^     List  of  Bond  Investments 
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Name 


Address   City. 


ESTABLISHE 
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ORIGINALITY  ofStyic,  and 
unqacstLonabU  quatuy  are  the  attrL- 
butts,  w flick  have  'cjiveri  to 


FASHIONED    BY 


tkcir  dam  to  distinction,  as  tkc 
z)\^tionatJ(xrsofJntm2ationaOdmc" 

At  better  Sliops  and  Fur 
Salons  throughout  die  World. 

20-24  ^^'EST37th  STKELlf)(^w  fork 
^RolesaU  Only  ^ 
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Short 


Then  Acquire  Speed  by 


Here'sN.  p  and, this   is  O  a       Wri^e 

the  two  together,  end  you  have No  po 

Here's  \  th       ?o  we.ke  pith  you  sim« 

ply  va*ite   jO  and  vdth  these  two  eosy 

movements  of  your  pencil,  you  h^ve 
rr.pdo  a  word  thnt  need^  16  pericil 
movements-  when  frritteh  in  lo  n  g  h  and. 


Hero's 


I 


1 


at 


60  it  is  csey  to  vffit© 


*  *\  .\Q£  °"^  T  Eii' 


Alresdy  you  have  loomed  four  K.I« 
Shorthand   signs  you  won't  forget. 

Wi'th  the  other  sifna  and  easy  di- 
rections you  can  learn  to  '  irfdicato 
6''  -ry  word  in  the  diotionaryln 
'Va<?rtnr  •  i/  twentieth  of  tho  time  tie= 
■loircifi  ■  .»  ordjnnry  viritirfg,  as  ra  P" 
XiVi.y  .;i.5  words  are  spokenl 


If  yon  can  learn  the  lesson  (at  the 
left,  within  5  minutes,  you  should 
learn  the  principles  of  K.  I.  SHORT- 
HAND in  5  hours  of  spare  time — after 
which   acquire  speed   rapidly. 

This  is  tlie  perfeeted,  quick  and  easy- 
method.  If  you  wish  to  know  how  fast 
it  is  possi'ble  to  write  by  K.  I.  Short- 
hand, ask  somebody  to  read  this  page 
advertisement  rapidly  within  three  min- 
utes by  your  watch.  Thus  you'll  realize 
the  speed  with  which  you  should  write 
after   pleasant   practice. 

Hindrances  of  old  systems  eliminated; 
no  shading,  no  disjoined  vowel  symlbols, 
no  ruled  lines,  no  positions — and  you  can 
lead  your  own  notes  readily  after  months 
or  years.  Hence  K.  I.  Shorthand  is  val- 
uable   for   private   notes,    niessages,    etc. 

AVith  K.  I.  Shorthand  you  can  take  dic- 
tation in  English,  and  adapt  it  to  French, 
Spanish,  Portuguese  and  1-8  other  lan- 
guages, in  a  practical  way.  This 
method  is  remarkably  easy  and  exicellent. 
It  is  as  far  aheac?  for  popular  use,  we 
maintain,  as  an  aeroplane  is  ahead  of  a 
kite  or  an  automobile  of  an  ox  train. 
Prove  it  for  yourself  J 


We  want  to  senxl  you  our  Brochure,  with  information  about  how 
easily  you  can  learn  the  famous  K.  I.  SHORTHAND.  You  may  eni-oll 
and  learn  this  wonderful  system  at  a  surprisingly  low  cost — no  more 
than  a  pair  of  shoes!  Yet  you  can  add  greatly  to  your  efficiency.  In- 
crease your  earning  power.     Make  for  success! 

Investigate  for  yourself.  Head  t!ie  page  facing  this.  Write  to-day 
to  either  our  New  York  or  Chicago  address;  see  below. 

ED-294,  Station  F,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
or  8  So.  Wabash  Av.,  ED-294,  CHICAGO 


d 


;iSy?^/w5ri^ 


Everylbody  needs  K.  I.  Shorthand-  those  in  "business 
and  the  professions  for  theii*  personal  ready  use — as 
•well  as  regular  stenographers.  It  is  the  greatest  time- 
saver  compared  to  the  amount  of  effort  and  insignificant 
cost  necessary  to  acquire  it.  It  will  help  you  to  record 
precioois  ideas  instantly.  It  will  do  your  remembering 
for  you.  It  develops  your  all-round  efficiency  tre- 
mendously. 

If  you  are  going  to  be  a  stenographer,  learn  K,  I. 
Shorthand  because  it  will  fit  you  for  practical  work  fcbr 
ahead  of  the  old  systems.     Learn  it  because  you  will 
give  greater  satisfaction  to  your  employer  by  enabling  you  to  transcribe 
all  dictation  perfectly,  no  matter  how  complex.    No  guessing  necessary. 

Ton  learn  in  your  own  home  by  onr  mail  tuition  coui'se.  You  will 
have  all  the  personal  help  of  our  instruction  staff  that  you  need.  We 
are  not  content  to  let  you  shift  for  yourself  after  you  receive  the  lessons. 
When  your  stenographic  competency  is  established,  we  award  you  a 
recognized  Certificate  of  Proficiency. 

Thousands  have  learned  K.  I.  Shorthand  who  never  could  master  the 
old,  complicated  system. 


"Go  aheaS;  1  am 

getting  it  in  K.  1. 

Shorthand." 


Lb4      #^ 


Then  Acquire  Speed  by  Pleasant  Practice 

The  old  systems  of  shorthand  are  all  right  but  are  unnecessary  for 
most  of  the  practical  purposes  of  life.  By  comparison,  you  might  solve 
a  problem,  tising  logarithms,  that  could  be  done  more  quickly  and  easily 
by  simple  arithmetic.  In  certain  countries,  a  knotvledge  of  engineering 
gained  by  intensive  study  for  two  or  three  terms  is  necessary  to  entitle  a 
person  to  operate  a  motor  boat,  yet  here  in  America  even  a  girl  or  boy 
is  able  to  run  'such  a  boat  after  a  few  hours  of  study  and  practice.  Sim- 
ilarly with  stenography —  the  simplified  K.  1.  Shorthand  enables  a  per- 
son, young  or  old,  to  sweep  aside  old-school  restrictions  and  do  practical 
stenography  in  an  amazingly  short  time. 

No  need  of  a  teacher  to  stand  over  you.  K.  I.  Shorthand  comes  in 
boolcs— complete — easy  to  learn  in  spare  moments  wherevei*  you  are. 

QUICKLY  ACQUIRED  — NEVER  FORGOTTEN 

One  reason  why  K.  I.  Shorthand  Is  so  easily  learned 
•^and  never  forg-otten — is  that  you  are  not  (like  the  ex- 
tensive, expen-sive  systems)  compelled  to  do  light  or 
heavy  shading;  or  write  in  special  positions  above,  on 
or  below  lines.  -^         ... .- 

See  page  facing  this.  WRITE  FOR  FREE 
BROCHURE,  testimonials,  etc.,  to 


ICING    INSTITUTE 


ED-294,    STATION   F,   NEW   YORK    CITY 

"TalR  aa  taat  as  uou  like,-  OR 

I  am  takiMa  it  down      g  SOUTH  WABASH  AVENUE^  ED-294,  CHICAGO 

in  U..  I.  ohorthana. 
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T^ME'  CLARKGR^^^s/E  -X5\Uirr 


STATISTICS   show  that   in   three  burials  out   of 
ten,  disinterment  is  necessary. 

Unless  the  casket  has  been  incased  in  an  air- 
tight vault,  the  facts  revealed  are  often  distressing. 
No  grave  is  permanently  dry.  The  loosened  earth 
forms  a  catch-basin — little  better  than  a  cistern — 
from  which  heavy  rains  and  melting  snows  cannot 
readily  drain  off. 

Absolute  protection  is  furnished  only  by  a  steel 
vault,  so  constructed  that  no  water  can  enter. 

THE  CLARK  GRAVE  VAULT  is  built  into  a 
"one-piece"  bell  from  plates  of  heavy,  Keystone 
(rust-resisting)  steel,  electrically  welded,  within 
and  without,  tested  under  tremendous  hydraulic 
pressure  and  rigidly  inspected. 

Its  beauty  of  design  and  finish;  permanence  of  ma,- 
terial  and  construction  and  our  20-year  old  reputa- 
tation  insure  your  satisfaction  and  peace  of  mind, 
always. 

Conscientious  dealers  recommend  the  Clark 
Grave  Vault.  For  booklet  of  disinterment  afHdavits 
and  proofs,  address  Dept.  A-X. 

The  Clark  Grave  Vault  Co. 


Town  and  Starling  Sts. 


Columbus,  Ohio 


Though  neces- 
sary to  dip 
three  feet  of 
water  from  this 
grave,  after  2 
years'  burial, 
casket  and  con- 
tents were  dry 
and  natural  as 
when  buried. 


No  other  vault, 
regardless  o  f 
material,  stands 
the  tests  to 
which  the  Clark 
has  been  suc- 
cessfully put. 
Clark  Grave 
Vaults  are 
guaranteed'  for 
50  years.    ' 
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JECOMO"rlS^ 

Goes  noTmean  starY6lToa,5hab- 
biness,  seljPrdcpn 


Of  Course  You  Can  Do  It. 

Women  — LEARN  GARMENT-PATTERN  DRAFTING.-— Men 

It  requires  but  a  few  hours  of  spare  time,  home-study  and 
practice.  Our  methods  are  simple  and  easy  to  master,  but 
thorough  and  practical.  We  teach  you  how  to  draft  gar- 
ment patterns  from  individual  measurements;  how  to  create 
new  and  original  styles,  or  copy  from  sample  garments, 
plates,  sketches,  etc.  Whether  a  novice  with  absolutely  no 
experience  or  professional  designer  you  can  benefit  bj'   oar 

instructions. 

You  can  learn  to  cut  and  make  your  own  clothes  in  a  ve^ 
short  time.  You  can  easily  secure  a  position  because  skilled 
labor  in  'this  field  is  in  great  demand  always.  The  work  is 
light  and  clean,  the  hours,  conditions  and  pay  most  nttractive. 
You  can  stait  in  business  for  yourself  anywhere  with  little  or 
no  capital.  The  wor.c  Is  congenial,  the  field  and  demand  un- 
limited, a.nd  the  profits  are  big. 

Men  —  HOW  TO  IMPROVE  YOUR  APPEARANCE.—  Women 


Men    —    MAKE  YOUR  OLD  CLOTHES  NEW,     —     Women 

It  can  be  doue  right  at  home  hy  the  Econoany  RenovatinB:  Pi-ocess.  It  oravides  you 
with  dean,  fresh,  nicely  pressed  garuients  each  morning-.  It  eliminates  shabbiness, 
bis:  cleaninjj-  and  pressing  bills,  worry,  etc.  It  refliiires  no  expensive  awoaratns,  ma- 
chinery, or  equipment.  Yoii  can  staii-t  an  independent  business  for  yourself,  right  in 
your  own  home  if  you  like.  It  requires  little  or  no  capital,  and  think  of  the  ■unlimi'ted 
field  and  demand.  Everyone  wants  garments  renovated.  Let  us  teach  you  Hoiw  to 
Make   Old   Caothes  New.  '^- 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  BOOKLET. 

It  tells  all  about  our  thirty  different  Money-Making,  Money-Saving  Specialties. 

ECONOMY  EDUCATOR  CORPORATION 


2525-2537  Broadway, 
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New  York,  N.  Y, 


If 


Crown  of  Glor<y 

DOMO 


WILL  MAKE  THE  HAIR 
HEALTHY— LUSTROUS-BEAUTIFUL 

OF  ALL  RACES,  IN  ALL  PLACES  AND  ALL  CASES 
MEN,    WOMEN   AND   CHILDREN 
DOMO  is  a  real  hair  food.     It  softens  and  penetrates  the  scalp,   removes 
dandruff,     restores     normal     conditions,     stimulates    dormant     hair     follicles, 
nourishes  them  and  promotes  growth. 

BALD    HEADS    NEED    DOMO 

$1.00   a   bottle;    guaranteed;    avoid   imitations.      If   your  dealer   is    not  yet 
supplied  order  by  mail  of  the 

DEFTIC   COMPANY,    Inc.,    1392    Fulton   St.,   Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 


Be  a  Trained  Detective 

For  Five  Dollars  you  can  buy 
a  set  of  seven  le.ssons,  each  volume 
made  to  fit  the  pocket,  a  complete 
course  of  instructions  copyrighted 
J  Capt.  George  F.  Lumb,  who 
.  was  for  years  head  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania 5tate  Police.  The  stu- 
dent of  this  course  gets  the  benefit 
of  Capt.  Lumb's  fifteen-year  ex- 
perience as  a  police  official  and 
his  training  as  a  lawyer.  These 
books  have  been  endorsed  and 
adopted  by  the  New  York  and  the 
Michigan  State  Police. 

Liessons  include:  Deifinitions  of 
Crimes;  Police  Duty;  Rights  of  Cit- 
izens; Investigations — How  to  Make 
Them;  Evidence;  Psychology  of 
•Crime;  How  to  Open  and  Conduct  a 
Private  Detective  Office;  many 
other  subjects  in  the  219 .  pages. 
Sent  Parcel  Post  insured  on  receipt 
of  $5.00.  If  in  doubt  send  for  further 
particulars.  Same  edition  sold  for 
$10  during  war. 

POLICE  TRAINING  AND  SURVEY  CO. 

Drawer  X168,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


WHEN  OUR  VACUUM  CAP  IS  USED 

a  few  moments  daily  It  draws  the  blood 
to  the  hair  roots  and  starts  a  new  healthy- 
growth.  Stops  falling  hair,  and  dandruff. 
Boug-ht  by  Doctors  and  nien  who  know  It 
to  be  the  only  logical  hair-  grower.  We 
allow  you  to  try  the  Cap  sixty  days  at 
oui;  expense  If  you  deposit  the  price  in 
bank,  for  its  return  or  'pay.  ,The  only  hair 
grower  in  the  world  niaking  so  .liberal  an 
offer.  Costs  nothing  to  try.  We  pay 
transportation  charges.  Write  for  booklet. 
sent   in   plain   envelope.-;'      ". 

MODERN  VACUUM  CAP  CO. 

299  Barclay  Block,  Denver,  Colo. 
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Anheuser-Busch 


^^The  Quality  Leader^^ 

The      coinibination      of     the      soluble      substances       of 

Barley-Maltj  Rice  and  Hops 

Fully  matured  and  thoroughly  sterilized^  it  emphasizes 

QUALITY,  PURITY  &  HEALTHFULNESS 

Budweiser    commands     the     higliest     price 
of    all    cereal    beverages,  yet  leads  in  sales 

The  Reason— QUALITY 

THOSE  WHO  WANT  QUALITY  WILL  PAY  THE  PRICE 
Buy  if  by  the  case  for  your  home 


Served  Everywhere 


Anheuser-Busch 


ST.  LOUIS 
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Stop   Losi 


air 


Read  these  excerpts,  a  few  from  the  legions  of  letters  received, 
telling  what  Kotalko  is  actually  doing  for  men's  and  women's 
hair.  You  may  obtain  a  proof  box  of  Kotalko  for  only  10  cents! 


Mrs.  Ethel  Hahn:  "My  hair  was  coming  out 
in  buuolies.  It  has  stopped  faJling  out. 
dandruff  is  gone;  hair  looks  beautifully  glossy. 
.1   truthfully   recommend   Kotalkl." 

C.  F.  Heiser:  "I  had  a  large  bald  spot. 
Kotalko  has  developed  real,  healthy  hair  all 
over    my    head." 

Gerard  Pothoff:  "For  6  years  I  had  been 
growing  bald.  There  was  a  bald  spot  on  top 
of  my  head.  Since  using  Kotalko  hair  has 
grown   again,   thick   and  long." 

Miss  A.  A.  Thornton:  "I  had  lost  nearly  all 
my  hair  but  since  using  Kotalko  it  has  grown 
again,    thick    and    long." 

G.  W.  Mitohcll:  "I  had  a  bald  spot  and. 
since  using  the  wonderful  hair  elixir  Kotalko, 
it  has  grown  four  Inches  over  the  bald   place." 

Matilda  Maxwell:  "The  whole  front  of  my 
head  was  as  bald  as  the  palm  of  my  hand 
and  had  been  so  for  about  15  years.-  I  used 
every  preparation  I  saw  advertised  or  heard 
about,  but  nothing  did  ma  any  good  until  I 
used  Kotalko.  Now  1  am  glad  to  say  the 
hair  is  growing  all  over  the  .spot  that  was 
bald." 

Jos,  W.  Williams:  "E\-ery  tinie  I  combed  my 
hair,  a  lot  would  come  out  Wlien  I  began 
using  Kotalko,  the  hair  stopped  falling  and  I 
uow  have   a   full   crop   of  hair." 

**H'.zf  Vaa   Horn:   "When  I   stand  before  my 
lOr   and    see   my   new    growth    of   rich   black 
•lair,    I   am   more  graceful    than   words  can   say 
to    Kotalko." 

Louise  A.  Gray:  "Jly  head  is  the  surest 
proof  that  Kotalko  is  all  that-  it  Is  claimed 
to  be.  After  a  few  months  of  Kotalko  my 
hair   is   twice   as   thick   and   long   as  it   was." 


Miss  Lilla  Riley:  "My  hair  was  falling  out 
ever  since  1  had  siclmess  until  I  began  using 
Kotalko.  Now  it  has  stopped  falling,  and  is 
growing    thick    and    glossy." 

William  Shaw:  "My  looking  glass  is  ample 
proof  tliat  Kotalko  will  grow  hair.  I  had  a 
oald  spot  over  12  years  that  has  become  cov- 
ered. I  am  sure  that  Kotalko  \Vill  become  the 
most  famous  hair  preparation  in  the  world." 

Miss  Mary  Ferriera:  "When  I  began  to  use 
Kotalko  my  hair  had  nearly  all  fallen  out. 
Then  the  hair  grew  again." 

Atex  Ennis:  "I  never  thought  I- would  have 
hair  again  as  I  had  been  bald  so  long.  Now 
the  hair  is  growing,   due  to  Kotalko." 

Julia  Kupferschmidt:  "It  is  surprising  how 
Quickly  Kotalko  does  its  work.  I  have  used 
only  one  box  and  the  hair  is  growing  all  over 
my    head    again." 

Albert  IH.  Flary:  "My  head  was  as  bare  as 
the  bottom  cf  my  foot.  Since  using  Kotalko 
there   has   come  a  nice   thick  growth   of  hair." 

Lilly  Carruthers:  "Kotalko  ig  the  finest 
preparation  for  growing  hair  that  I  ever  used, 
and  I  havei  tried  them  all." 

Nadine  Owens:  "Kotalko  is  really  a  wonder. 
From  birth  I  was  blessed  with  a  remarkable 
growth;  but  in  1018,  for  some  unknown  reason 
it  started  to  fall  out  and  I  became  entirely 
bald  over  Quite  a  surface.  I  had  tried  various 
hair  remedies,  etc.,  without  benefit  luitil  I 
used  Kotalko.     I  am  never  without  It  now." 


You  may  obtain  a  full-size  box  of  genuine  KOTALKO  at  any  good-class 
drug  store.  It  is  also  sold  at  the  toilet  goods  counters  of  many  depart- 
ment stores.  Price  $1,  usually  a  sufficient  supply  for  several  weeks. 
Or  you  may  obtain  a  box  of  Kotalko  by  mail,  postpaid,  if  you  send  $1 
in  paper  money,  money  order,  or  stamps  (U.  S.  or  Canadian)  to  the 
address  below. 

SEND  FOR  PROOF  BOX  OF  KOTALKO 

PROOF  BOX,  for  a  fair  test  of  Kotalko,  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  if  you 
write,  enclosing  10  cents,  silver  or  stamps. 

KOTALKO  OFFICES,  BE-294,  STATION  X,  NEW  YORK. 
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Ob  S&gal  aaaaevit,  Jobn  TTsrH  Briftafa,  tneiiveag  gsafi,  eertifleS 
is  this:  "My  haad  at  tba  top  and  back  was  absolutely  bald.  Th® 
Bcnlp  •waa  shiny^  An  expert  said  that  he  thought  the  hair  roots  wera 
©rzsiiict,  and  there  was   no  hope  of  my  ever  havin<?  a  new  Lair  growths 

"Yet  no-w,  ati  an  acs  over  66,  I  have  a  luxuriant  gro-?7th  o2 
ibft,  Btronp,  lustrous  hair  I  Ko  trace  of  baldness.  The  pictures  showis 
feera   are  from  my  photographs."      Mr.  Brittain  certified  further  & 

■  INDIAN'S  SECRET  O^  HAIR  .GROWTH 

"At  a  time  wten  I  had  t'ecome  dlscourageS 
fel  trying  various  hair  lotions,  tonica,  speciaUBts'- 
iSrc&tments,  etc.,  I  came  across,  in  my  travels,  a. 
ffJherokee Indian  'medicineman'  who  had  an  elixir | 

*^t*  ^*,f \^%'tff *%*  Tk  ""V^  ^°^  TJ  ^  *''^'  1  •^i);J^°"e'»  After  Jta^  gfowiH 
I  had  but  little  faith^  I  gave  it  &  tnal.     To  my  *        .  •? 

aaiaaetnent  a,  light  fuzz  soon  appeared.     It  developed,  flay  by  day,  InM 

a  healthy  growth,  and  era  long  taj,  haii;  irraa  as  t)rQliila  as  in  mji 

youthful  days. 

That  I  was  astohished  and  Happ^  &  expressing  iny  state  of  mind  mildNt 

Obviously,  the  hair  roots  had  not  been  dead,  but  vrere  dormant  in 
ibe  scalp,   awaiting  the  lertilizlnff  potency  of  the  mysterious  pomade^ 

X  ncgotlatod  for  and  cama  into  poBsesBion  of  the  principle  for  pro^ 
paring  this  mysterious  olixir,  90W|  called  Kotaiko,  and  latec  had  the 
Kecipe  put  into  practical  form  by  &  chemist.  __  J^ 

That  my  own  hair  growth  was  permanent  Kas  been  amply  prdYQil*'^ 


Thotawhenlalit 


FOR  FALUNG  HAIR 
BALDNESS,  DANDRUFF 

For  Sale  at  all 
Busy  Drug  Stores 


Id  las  beefl  proved  in  very  many  cases  thaS  hair  roofs  Sid 
fact  die  even  when  the  hair  fell  out  through,  dandruff,  fever^ 
eloptcia  areata  or  certain  other  hair  or  Boalp  dieordera.  Misa 
A.  D.  Otto  reports:     "About  8  years  ago  my  hair  began  to  fall 

out  until  my  scalp  in  spots  was 

almost  entirely   bald.      I  nsed 

everything  that  was  recommend-i 

ed  but  was  always  disappointed 

Tmtil  at  last  I  came  across  Ko" 

tallco.     My  bald  spots  are  being 

covered  now;  the  growth  is  al- 
ready  about  three  inches."   G. 

W.    Mitchell   reports:     "I   had 

spots     completely     bald,     over 

which  hair  Is  now  growings  einca 

I  used  Kotalko."'  iMrs.  Matilda! 

Maxwell  reports  r     "The  whola 

front  or  my  head  was  as  bald 
as  the  palm  of  my  hand  for  about  15  years.  Since  using 
Kotalko,  hair  is  growing  aL  over  the  placet  that  was  bald," 
^any  more  splendid,  convincing  reports  from  sstisfiea  nsers, 

contains  GENUINB  BSAB  OHi  and  other  potent  In- 
gredients. No  alcohol,  no  shampoo;  but  a  hair  elixir  of 
wonderful  efficacy.  All  ingredients  are  safo  and  harmless, 
even  for  a  child's  scalp  and  hair.  Positively  KOTALKO  ia 
one  delightfully  reliable  hair  preparation  that  succeeds 
ttpon  genuine  merit,  Bny  a  box  of  KOTALKO  at  the  drug  store.  Or  ask  for  Kotalka 
at  the  toilet  goods  or  drug  counter  of  any  large  department  store.  Remember  tha 
\j»ame.  Accept  nothing  else  as  "just  as  good."  $300.00  OXJABAHTBE.  Or  if  you  send  10 
leenta  (silver  or  stamps),  vou  will  receive  a  PEOOP  BOX  of  Kotalko  with  BROCHURE, 
'postpaid.  Determine  NOW  to  eliminate  DANDRUFF,  to  treat  BALDNESS,  to  STOP 
UAIK  FROM  FALLING*.  Get;  a  box  of  guajranteed  KOTALKO,  apply  ouca  or  twlc« 
daily;  watch  in  your  mirror.     For  PROOF  BOX    (10   cents,  none  otherwise)    writ*  td 

KOTALKO  OFFICES,        BD-234,        Station  X,  NEW  YORK 
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Kotalko  «■  wonderfuh 
I     far  vjomen's  hair. 


SEND  US  YOUR  INQUIRIES 


I 


t 


Our  Statistical  Department 
will  be  pleased  to  answer 
inquiries  pertaining  to  in- 
vestments, listed  or  unlisted 
stocks  and  bonds. 


THE  FINANCIAL  FORECAST 


A  weekly  publication  of  in- 
dependent opinion,  covers 
the  more  active  stocks  traded 
in  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
and  Curb.  It  contains  the  lat- 
est information  on  securities, 
also  an  unbiased  opinion, 
either  favorable  or  unfavor- 
able, as  to  their  market  value 
as  an  investment. 
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Write  letters 


that  win 
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IS  it  an  inherent  gift?"  asks  the 
man  who,  after  trying  again 
and   again    to    write    action- 
compelling  letters,  finds  to  his  cha- 
grin and  loss  that  his  letters  do  7ioi 
fay  out. 

"Inherent  gift? — indeed  not!"  re- 
sponds the  master  letter  writer. 
"To  write  letters  that  win,  one  needs 
only  to  master  the  principles  and 
knacks  of  effective  letter  writing." 

Get  SYSTEM'S  Book  on 
Letter  Writing 

Ahd  this  is  comparatively  easy  to  do. 
For  "How  to  Write   Business  Letters" 

tells  how.  This  is  System's  famous  book  on 
letter  writing,  e(dited  by  Walter  K.  Smart, 
Ph.D.,  well-known  letter-writing  special- 
&tj— containing  the  very  methods,  knacks 
and  principles  that  letter  writing  geniuses 
use  to  win  sales,  to  open  the  purse  strings 
of  5 "slow  pays"  and  re-win  the.  good  will 
of  jdissatisfied  patrons. 

"How.  to  Write  Business  Letters'^  dis- 
cusses letter  writing  from  the  "Dear  Sir" 
to  the  "  Yours  truly."  Every  feature  and 
angle  is  made  crystal-clear.  You  see  how 
to  put  "tone"  into  a  letter;  how  to  make 
it  sincere;  how  to  inject  verve  and  "punch"; 
ho^  to  make  the  letter  fairly  alive  with 
enthusiasm.  You  see  how  to  make  the 
best  use  of  words;  how  to  make  each  sen- 
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tence  "hit  nome";  turn  each  paragraph 
into  a  sledge-hammer  blow  that  will  im- 
press your  ideas,  your  wishes  on  the 
reader's  mind. 

Analyzes  the  "how" 
of  successful  letters 

"How  to  Write  Business  Letters"  was 
prepared  after  a  thorough  study  of  hun- 
dreds of  letters.  You  will  receive  sugges- 
tions and  ideas  from  almost  every  page. 
Letters,  both  good  and  bad,  are  repro- 
duced, and  in  each  case  you  see  why  the 
letter  "made  good"  or  why  it  failed. 
Follow-ups,  too,  are  discussed;  in  fact, 
this  remarkable  book  covers  bubinebs 
letter  writing  from  A  to  Z — every  angle, 
every  phase  and  every  type  of  letter. 
Get  it  now — and  see  what  it  holds  for  you. 

Free  Examination  Coupon 

I  A.  W.  Shaw  Company 

Cess,  Huron  and  Elrie  Streets,  Chicago 

You  may  send  me  for  a  10-day  free  examination 
Smart's  "How  to  Write  Business  Letters."  If  I 
decide  to  keep  it  I  will  send  you  81. GO,  payment  in  full: 
otherwise  I  will  return  the  boolc.  W.  A.  &.  E. 


Name 

Position . 


Firm , 

Street  &   No.. 


City     &     State ~— ._ — . 

(Canada,  $1.76,  duty  prepaid,  same  term*:  U.  S.  Terr. 

Iand  Col.,  Si  .60,  cosh  with  order;  all  other  counfriee,  tl.7P, 
cash  with  order.) 
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^.'e  Want    10.000.000 
American  Rabbit  Skins 

IHiiiiiiimiiiliimmmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiimiuiiniiiiiiiiiirmi 


We  are  the  largest  house  in  North 
America    handling    Rabbit   Skins 

EXCLUSIVELY 

Our  exceptional  position  enables 
us  to  pay  more  for  American  Rab- 
bit Skins       And  we  DO  pay  more 

Get  the  most  for  your  Rabbit  Skins 

SHIP  THEM  TO  US 


ADIEL  VANDEWEGHE 

,.7M.r.^^      America's  Leading  Buyer  of  American 

Rabbit  Skins 


143  West  26th  Street,  New  York  City 


REFERENCES: 
R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.;  Bradstreet  Co.,  Any  Bank 
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^Injrer-print  on  steeriner  wheel 
which  trapped  the  driver. 


Midnight!  A  lonely  road  near  a  New  Jersey  village!  A  man  and  his  sweet- 
heart, driving  home,  are  murdered  and  thrown  into  the  ditch  by  two  strangeis 
whom  they  had  given  a  lift.  The  car  is  found  wrecked,  miles  away.  -Put  i:o 
trace  of  the  criminals! 

These  aie  the  facts  that  confronted  and  completely  baffled  the  detectives.  Then  a  trained 
finger  print  expert  was  called  in.  He  uhotographed  the  finger  prints  on  steering  wheel  and 
door,  and  located  the  criminals  in  Nev/ York's  underworld.  One  of  them  is  now  in  Sing  Sing, 
another  awaits  trial. 

Fingerprint  science  brouRht  them  to  justice!  And  the  man  who  trapped  them,  solely 
through  his  fingerprint  training,  sprang  into  prominence  and  won  a  huge  rewiird! 

You  Can  Win  Fame  and  Money  in  this  Fascinating  Profession 


.  You  can  do  what  this  man  did.    You  can  be  a  scientific  detective,  mingle  with  big  people,  experience  Ihi  illing  advpnture. 
travel  everywhere,  win  thousands  of  dollars  in  rewards — fame— admiration! 

H«,  ^  C^nnaxn^lnfr  Fvnis^l' I  Al!  you  need  is  IrAining  —  a  little.  Simple,  easi- Spare  time  Study  at  home.  Always 
DC  a  r  ingerprini  CiXpert  ;  a  big  demand  for  nngerpriht  experts  m  detective  agencies,  corporations,  banks, 
policedepartments,  federal,  state  and  municipal  govemments-posilions  that  pay  good  salaries- the  rewardt  are  all  extra) 

FREE   S°°p'«'«  C»""««  '»  ^cicnce  of  Secret  Service  g  p^  Today  for  Free  Illustrated  Book 


ftlso   a   Fingerprint    Ootfit,     Abtololeiy    Free! 

This  big  special  offei*  can't  be  heid  open  long.    Write  quick,  before 
It  expiresv    Send  the  coupon  today  and  get  all  the  details. 

Our  Edvkory  council  ia  compoBed  of  five  of  tbe 
'  norfd'B  most  fainoua  eKperts. 

'JoMph  A.  Ffturot.  D^putp  Police  CommU?foner  or  Nee?  York  City. 
Cofsns  Van  Buskfrk,  SuDeriDtend^rt,  National  Bureau  of  Criminal  IijtnttflcatloOf  Wuh< 

iDcton.  D.  C. 
T^edcrkk  Kuhno,  bead  of  Al'itiima  Gorman  of  IcvcatigatioD  cod  Peraonal  ldentlflcattoo> 

and  nOlcd  Auliior  and  lecturer  or  fin7«n>rlnta. 
loipeetar  Thomea  J.  Tunney,  Ne^^  York  Ciry,  baad  of  bomb  and  nmitTBHtr*Qoad.aUach«d 

lo  war  diparlmcnt  duHnfl  World  War 
At  J.  Renca.  epertal  Affpnt  in  CVi&rga.  U  S.  Oept.  of  JqaUc*  Oaraau  of  Crtoiiul  Ideo* 

tlficutioD,  L«6Y«D«0Ktb,  Easoa*.  peoitaatiary. 


(  Diiolap  School  of  FingorprinU,  ,,.     I 

*  Oept.  3«8J-  ia29  S.  Wabash  Avoi.  Chicago>  III.  | 

:  Gentlerocn-ioomayBend  me  FKEEyooriHustratedbookJet  I 
I  find  UiM  infrrmstion  about  Secret  Service  Course  and  FmRer-  | 
\  Print  oatftt  ni^iu  free.  Tbia  doea  not  ob|iff6le  me  in  *ny  w»y.  | 
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Name^  .. , 

I 

(   Addreen  . 


DUNLAP    SCHOOL    OF    FINGERPRINTS   >  to„„ 

Dept.  3181,  1029  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,   III. L..^>--^ «-- =  .-.»---^ •' 
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Real  Estate 
Wanted 


Thousands  Anxious  to  Buy  All  Over  Country 


No  Commission  to  Pay  if  You  Use  Simplex  Plans 
"R&il  Estate  Is  Sold  Where  the  Buyers  Are,  Not  Where  the  Properties  Are." 


Someone  would  profit  through 
buying  your  property.  SIMPLEX 
PLANS  show  exactly  how  to  find 
him  and  present  your  proposition. 
They  bring  quick  action;  highest 
price;  best  terms. 

What  the  Simplex  Plans  Are 

The  Simplex  Plans  are  the  secrets 
used  for  20  years  by  the  "Napoleon 
of  Real  Bs'tate"  as  the  Baltimore 
Herald  aptly -calls  W.  M.  Qstrander, 
the  originator.  He  'has  personally 
sold  hundreds  and  thousands  Of 
properties  through  these  very  prin- 
ciples, in  every  State  of  the  Union 
and  13  foreign  countries  as  well. 
AVhen  he  retired  from  the  Real  Es- 
tate business  a  few  years  ago,  we 
obtained  permission  to  put  this 
priceless  information  before  the 
public  These  facts  gleaned  from 
-so—years'  experience  have  be'en  con- 
centrated to  the  concise,  easy-to- 
use  form  of  32  typewritten  pages, 
legal  cap  size,   8x13. 

Definite  Directions 

These  proved  -  out,  time  -  tested 
plans  show  you  how — exactly  how — 
to  make  a  quick,  cash  sale  of  your 
building  lot,  land,  farm  or  improved 
city  or  country  property.  They 
save  time,  money,  and  effort.  They 
get  results  where  real  estate  agents 
fail.  They  are  complete,  practical, 
and  efficient.  They  are  easy  to  un- 
derstand, and  they  are  simple  to 
fellow. 


Tour  Particular  Propeity 

It  makes  no  difference  WHERE 
your  property  is.  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference WHAT  it  is.  The  Simplex 
Plans  will  show  you  how  to  tvirn  it 
into   cash. 

Mr.  Ostrander  insists  that  each  set 
of  plans  be  individually  prepared  to 
meet  your  particular  requirements; 
and  each  set  is  approved,  and  auto- 
graphed by  the  originator. 

Who  Uses   Simplex  Plans     - 

More  than  5,000  properties  have 
been  sold  by  the  Simplex  Plans 
throughout  every  State  of  the  Union. 
Read  these  testimonials — only  a  few 
of  the  many  being  received  con- 
stantly  from  delighted  users: 

"The  Simplex  Plans  sold  my  house  for 
cash  wit'hin  two  weeks." — F.  S.,  VVauwa- 
tossa,  Wis.  "Sold  my  farm  for  cash." — 
Mrs.  L.  A.  C.  Glenwood,  Minn.  "Sold 
my  country  place  in  three  weeks  for  cash." 
— H.  M.  B.,  New  York  City.  "Sold  my 
store  and  real  estate." — B.  L.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.  "Simplex  Plans  sold  my  house 
for  cash  within  three  weeks." — ^M.  E.  L., 
.     Marshalltown,    Iowa. 

There  is  a  Simplex  Plan  to  fit  your  need. 

Send  j^o  Money 

The  Simplex  Plans  are  self-explanatory.  Once 
jou  have  them  in  hand  you  will  see  how 
easily  you  can  apply  them  and  what  a  sa\ihg 
In  time  and  moue.\  they  will  give.  So  if  you 
want  to  sell  jour  property  AT  A  PROFIT  you 
ought  to  investigate  these  secrets  which  made 
Mr.  Ostrander  "The  Napoleon  of  Real  Estate." 
SBXU  NO  MONEY.  Just  fill  in  the  coupoa 
for  ten   days'   FREE   inspection. 

THE   SIMPLEX  COMPANY, 

Dept.  (X)  1133  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Seth  Moyle,  Mgr.  THE  SIMPLES  COJVIPANT,  Dept.   (X)  1133  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

I  have  property  located  in Please  send  the  proper  Simplex  Plans  for 

selling  this  together  with  ABSOLUTE  PROOF  that  they  get  results  and  that  they  will  SAVE 
MB  MONEY.  I  promise  ,not  to  show  them  to  anjone  nor  to  make  any  use  of  the  principles, 
ideas  and  information  ,they  contain  unless  I  keep  them.  If  I  am  satisfied,  I  will  seiid  you 
$10  cash  in  full.  Otherwiae,  I  wiU  return  everything  you  have  sent  me.  I  will  act  promptly 
■within  ten  days. 


Name. 


....    Address. 
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Mrs.   Margaret  Sanger,  the 
control  advocate,  and  her 

great  "birth 
tivo  sons. 

€€ 


AND 
THE 


By  JIargaret  Sangrer 
This  book  is  Margaret  Sanger's  greatest  effort  for  the  birth  control 
movement.  It  contains  the  very  essence  of  her  life's  work.  It  pleads  and 
instructs  the  women  of  the  world  in  the  greatest  step  of  their  emancipation. 
"Woman  and  the  New  Race"  contains  tlie  sum  total  of  her  experience — the 
knowledge  she  dared  to  utter  and  print!  The  knowledge  for  which  she 
faced  jail  and  fought  through  every  court  to  establish  as  woman's  in- 
alienable right  to  know. 

HAPPINESS   IN   EVERY  MARRIAGE 

Tf  you  fail  to  read  this  book  do  not  ever  complain  of  any  unTiappineSs  that 
may  be  yours,  resulting-  from  lack  of  r.inowledge  of  the  married  state,  because 
"VVomu.li  and  the  New  Race"  contains  the  knowledge  you  must  and  should  hav< 


It       Practicable      or 


■PART    OF    CONTENTS  — 

Continence:        Is 

Desirable? 
Contraception    or    Abortion? 
Are    Preventive    Means    Certain? 
Battalion     of    Unwanted    Babies    Oause 

of  War 


Woman's  Error  and  Her  Debt 
The   Struggle   for   Freedom 
Two  Classes,  of   Women 
Immorality   of    Unwanted    !Larg-e 

Families 
Cries   of    Despair  Woman    and    Morality 

Women  Who   Plead  for  Abortion  Legislating    Woman's   Morals 

W'hen    Should  a   Woman    Avoid    Having        Why     Not     Birtih     Control      Clinics 

..hildren?  ^  America? 
--^"y  ^^'''g  <"^   the   a.bove  chapters  alone    is   worth    the   nrice  of   the  book. 


THE    KNOWLEDGE    IS    PRICELESS 


This  book,  "Woman  and  the  New  Race,"  l^y  Mar- 
garet Sanger,  contains  so  much  that  is  vital,  thor- 
ough and  necessary  to  every  married  couple,  that  it 
would  require  a  book  to  explain  it.  The  knowledge 
between   its  covers  is  priceless. 

Send  $2  today  for  "Woman  and  the  New  Race," 
and  if  you  are  not  satisfied  it  is  worth  its  weight  in 
gold  we  will  refund  your  money.  Order  before  this 
first  edition  is  exhausted  and  the  price  advances — 
while  we  still  have  the  privilege  of  sending  it  to 
you,  order  direct. 


the 


"Woman   and 
New   Race" 
Sent  Prepaid 
Anywhere,  only 


$ 


«0 


TRUTH    PUBLISHING    CO. 


1400  BROADWAY 


Dept.   3-P 
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Why  We  Should  Bathe  Internally 


Adds    Many    Years 

By  R.  W. 


to    Average    Life 

BEAL 


MUCH  has  (been  said  awd  volumes 
•have  been  written  describiner  at 
lengbli  the  many  kinds  of  hatha 
civilized  man  has  indulged  in  from 
time  to  time.  Every  possible  re- 
joiwce  of  the  human  mind  has  been  brought 
into  play  to  fasiiion  new  methods  of  bath- 
ing, but,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  tlie  most 
impor'tant  as  well  as  the  most  beneficial  of 
all  baths,  the  "Internal  Bath."  has  been 
Slven  little  thouiglht.  The  reason  for  this 
is  probaiblir  due  to  the  fact  that  few  people 
seem  to  realize  the  tremendous  part  that 
internal  bathing  plays  in  the  acauiring  and 
in£.intaining  of  health. 

Tf  you  were  to  ask  a  dozen  'People  to  de- 
Cine  an  internal  bath,  you  would  have  as 
many  different  definitions,  and  the  proba- 
bility is  that  not  one  of  tihem  would  be 
correct.  To  avoid  any  mi/sconception  as  to 
what  constitutes  an  internal  babh.  let  it  he 
said  that  a  hot  wa'ter  enema  is  no  more  an 
internal  bath  than  a  bill  of  fare  is  a  dinner. 

If  it  were  "possilble  and  agreeable  to  take 
the  great  mass  of  thinking  people  to  wit- 
ness an  average  po.st-imortem  the  sight 
they  would  see  and  the  things"  they  would 
learn  would  prove  of  such  lasting  benefit, 
and  impress  theim  so  profoundly,  that  fur- 
ther argument  in  favor  of  internal  bathing 
would  be  unnecesaary  to  convince  them. 
Unfortunately,  however,  it  Is  not  possible 
to  do  this,  profitable  as  such  an  experience 
would  dou'bltless  prove  to  be.  There  19. 
then,  only  one  other  way  to  get  this  infor- 
mation into  fhelr  hands,  and  that  is  by 
acqua'intine  them  with  such  knowledge  as 
will  en^le  them  to  laiopreclate  the  value  of 
•.his  long-sought -for  health-producing  ne- 
aasiity. 

Few    people    realize    what    a   very   Uttle 

•Ing    is    necessary    sometimes    to    improve 

eJr  phyeloal  condition.  Also  they  have 
nost  no  conception  of  how  a  little  care- 
..aduoss.  'ndiflference  or  neglect  can  be  the 
fundamental  cause  of  the  most  virulent 
disease.  FVjr  instance,  that  universal  dis- 
order from  which  almost  all  humanity  is 
sufferlnff,  known  as  ''constipation,"  "auto- 
intoxication," "auto-infection,"  and  a  mul- 
titude of  other  terms,  is  not  only  curable, 
but  preventable,  through  the  consistent 
practice  of  internal  bathing. 

How  many  people  realize  that  normal 
-"nctioning  of  the  bowels  and  a  clean  in- 
(.eetinal  tract  make  it  impossible  to  become 
slok?  "Man  of  to-day  is  only  50  per  cent, 
efficient."  Reduced  to  slmiple  English  this 
means  that  most  men  are  trying  to  do  a 
man's  portion  of  work  on  half  a  man's 
power.     This  applies  equally  to  women. 

That  it  is  impossible  to  comtinue  to  do 
this  indefinitely  must  be  apparent  to  aU. 
Nature  never  intended  the  delicate  human 
organism  to  be  operated  on  a  100  per  ecnt. 
overload.  A  machiner  could  not  stand  this 
and  not  l»reak  down,  and  the  body  cer- 
tainly cannot  dornore'than  a  machine. 
There  la  entirely  too  much  unnecessary  and 
avoidable   sickness   in   the  world. 

How  many  peoi)le  can  you  name,  includ- 
ing yourself,  who  are  physically  vigorous, 
healthy  and  strong?  The  number  is  ap- 
pallingly small. 

It  is  not  a  complex  matter  to  keep  in 
condition,  but  It  takes  a  little' time,  and  in 
these  strenuous  days  people  have  time  to 
do    everything    else    necessary    for   the    at- 
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tainment  of  happiness  but  the  miost  essen- 
tial thing  of  all,  that  of  giving  their  bodl9 
their  proper   care. 

V/"ould  you  believe  that  five  or  ten  min- 
utes of  time  devoted  to  systematic  internal 
bathing  can  make  you  healthy  and  main- 
tain your  physical  efficiency  indefinitely? 
Granting  that  such  a  simple  procedure  as 
this  will  do  w<hat  is  claimed  for  it,  is  it 
not  worth  while  to  learn  more  about  t^hat 
which  will  accomplish  this  end?  Internal 
Bathing-  will  do  this,  and  it  will  do  it  for 
people  of  all  ages  and  in  all  conditions  of 
health  and  disease. 

People  don't  seam  to  realize,  strange  to 
say,  how  important  it  is  to  keep  the  boidy 
free  from  accumul'ated  body-waste  (poi- 
sons). Their  doiriig  so  would  prevent  the 
absorption  into  the  blood  of  the  poiisonoua 
excretions  of  the  body,  and  health  would 
be  the  inevitable  result. 

If  you  would  keep  your  blood  pure,  your 
heart  normal,  your  eyes  clear,  your  com- 
plexion cleai^,  your  head  keen,  your  blood 
pressure  normal,  your  nerves  relaxed,  and 
be  able  to  enjoy  the  vigor  of  youitlh  in, your 
declining  years,  practice  internal  bathing 
and    begin   to-day. 

Now  that  your  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  Importance  of  internal  bathing,  it 
may  be  that  a  number  of  questions  will 
suggest  themselves  to  your  mind.  Tou 
will  probably  want  to  know  WHAT  an 
Internal  Bath  is.  WHY  people  should  take 
them,  and  the  WAT  to  take  them.  These 
and  countless  other  questions  are  an9wered 
in  a  booklet  entitled  "THE  WHAT.  THiES 
WHY  and  the  WAY  OF  INTERNAL. 
BATHING,  written  by  Doctor  Chas.  A. 
Tyrrell,  the  inventor  of  the  "J.  B.  L.  Cas- 
cade," whose  lifelong  study  and  research 
along  this  line  made  him  the  pre-eminent 
authority  on  this  subject.  Not  only  did 
internal  bathing  save  and  prolong  Dr. 
Tyrrell's  own  life,  but  the  lives  of  multi- 
tudes of  indiivi'duals  have  been  equally 
spared  and  prolonged.  No  other  book  haa 
ever  been  written  containing  such  a  vaat 
amount  of-  practical  information  to  the 
business  man,  the  worker  and  the  house- 
wife. AU  tihat  is  necessary  to  secure  this 
book  is  to  write  to  Tyrrell's  Hygienic  In- 
stitute at  134  West  65th  Street,  New 
York,  and  mention  having  read  this  ar- 
ticle in  The  World  Almanac  and  same  will 
"  be  sent  Immediately,  mailed  to  you  free 
of   all   coat   or   obligation. 

Perhaps  you  realize  now,  more  than 
ever,  the  truth  of  these  statements,  and  if 
the  reading  of  this  article  will  result  in  a 
proper  appreciation  on  your  part  of  the 
value  of  internal  bathing,  it  will  have 
served  its  purpose.  What  you  will  want  to 
do  now  is  to  avail  yourself  of  tlie  opportu- 
nity for  learning  more  about  the  subject, 
and  your  writing  for  this  book  will  give 
you  this  information.  Do  not  put  off  do- 
ing this,  but  send  for  the  book  now,  while 
the  matter  is  fresh  in  your  mind. 

"Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time." 
A  thief  is  one  who  steals  something.  Don't 
allow  procrastination  to  cheat  y6u  out  of 
youi  opportunity  to  get  this  valualble  in- 
formation, which  is  free  for  the  asking.  It 
you  would  be  natural,  be  healthy,  it  is  un- 
natural to  be  sick.  Why  be  unnatural, 
when  it  is  such  a  simple  thing  to  be  well? 
-QQ 
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THE   EDITORIAL    COXJttSE    OF   THE    PAPER    IN    1920. 

Following  in  1920  the  injunction  of  its  founder,  Joseph  Pulitzer,  to  flg'at  alwaj's  for  progress  and  reform. 
The  World  found  again  the  chief  of  its  laljors  to  be  the  advocacy  of  peace.  This  hn.d  indsed  been  l*s  t.isk 
for  more  than  a  generation,  ns  sliown  in  the  Venezuela  dispute,  the  Boer  War,  and  the  founding  of  'jhe  Hague 
Tribunal.  But  1920  confounded  expectation  and  passed  precedent  by  closing  with  the  United  Stales  .still 
technically  at  war  with  Germany,  while  the  return  of  the  civilized  world  to  peaceful  conditions  and  the  habit 
of  settled  Industry  were  greatly  delayed  by  the  rise  in  the  United  States  of  a  new  internation.'U  Knownoth- 
ingism.  Against  the  vSenate  cabal  that  wantonly  delayed  and  pos.'^ibly  sacrificed  the  peace  of  tlw  world  *<■ 
make  an  issue  for  the  Presidential  campa;.i?n  The  World  did  some  of  the  doiightiest  lightiUK  of  Its  combative 
career.  Hotly  detesting  this  "Betrayal  of  the  Dead"  of  Chateau-Thierry  and  the  Argonne,  it  favo.'od  the 
election  of  James  M.  Cox  and  a  Democratic  Congress;  then,  loyally  accepting  the  verdict,  looked  to  the 
Republican  Party,  intrenched  in  power,  tb  scramble  out  of  the  pit  it  had  digged  for  itself  and  the  country. 

A  mass  of  minor  issues  of  international  imoort  drag  in  the  train  of  peace  delayed.  The  Wprld  supported 
the  Colby  note,  in  which  President  Wilson  disclaimed  either  acquiesence  by  this  country  in  the  dismember- 
ment of  Russia  or  recognition  of  its  present  misgovernment.  It  favored  in  the  .Adriatic  a  solution  of  the 
Flume  problem  that  would  most  freely  open  trade  to  inland  communities.  It  deplored  the  return  of  Greece 
to  the  Constantinist  Party  and  the  renascence  of  Turkish  hopes  and  Mos'em  power  as  the  direct  result  of 
the  abstention  of  the  United  States  from  the  League  of  Nations. 

It  would  be  hard  to  name  a  great  home  i.ssup  not  somehow  related  to  post-war  conditions.  The  World 
led  in  the  revelation  of  the  housing  famine  and  in  urging  special  legislation  to  curb  unreasonable  rent  Increases, 
an  endeavor  crowned  promptly  with  success;  less  progress  was  made  in  the  encouragement  of  home  building, 
grievously  handicapped  by  costs;  but  in  exposing  the  carnival  of  graft  and  conspiracy  that  further  hampered 
building  The  World  cleared  the  way  for  action  in  the  new  year.  This  exposure  also  led  to  legislative  action, 
the  Lockwood  Committee  being  Instructed  to  investigate  with  a  view  to  further  law-making.  The  World 
stopped  the  waste  of  millions  in  building  the  New  York  County  Court  House  upon  padded  and  colluslvo 
bids.  It  exposed  the  lavish  use  of  money  in  pre-convention  campaigns  for  Presidential  candidates,  par- 
ticularly Gen.  Lijbnard  Wood  and  Gov.  Lowden  of  Illinois.  It  urged  energetic  aetion  to  break  the  coal 
middleman  sy.stem,  to  restore  cflieiency  to  tne  railroads  again.  In  private  ownership,  and  to  abate  high  prices 
for  necessaries  of  life,  before  they  should  be  smashed  by  the  harsh  means  of  forced  sales  and  unemployment. 

In  a  letter  dated  May  21,  1920,  John  Wanamaker  said  of  an  editorial  in  The  World  of  the  day  before: 
"The  great  New  York  World  newspaper  speaks  favorably  of  'the  momentum  the  movement  acquires  as  it 
progresses,'  *  *  *  •initiated  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,'  *  *  *  'something  unknown  in  the  experience  of 
the  oldest  storekeepers.'  Mr.  Joseph  Pulitzer  seems  to  be  living  his  life  over  again.  In  standing  by  the  effort 
to  stop  the  further  increase  of  prices  and,  without  injuring  labor,  to  increase  its  products  by  improved  ma- 
chinery, and  for  larger  wages  required  by  longer  hours.  Many  of  us  have  always  known  that  oven  ten  hours 
a  day  was  too  short  for  the  v/ork  that  hud  to  be  done." 

EVENING  World  editorial  page. 

For  The  Evening  World's  editorial  page,  the  year  1920  was  one  of  marked  enlargement.  The  daily 
number  and  range  of  editorials  were  more  than  doubled.  Increased  space  was  given  to  letters  from  Even'ne 
World  readers  v;1io  have  made  this  section  of  the  page  a  conspicuous  forum  for  interchange  of  thought  and 
opinion. 

A  wide  public  has  come  to  know  and  value  John  Blake's  Uncommon  Sense  as  a  notable  daily  contribu- 
tion oX  helpful,  practical  wisdom.  Other  features  of  the  editorial  page  have  covered  g^l'eatly  enlarged  fields 
of  information,  instruction  and  entertainment. 

Early  in  the  year  The  Evening  V/orld's  editorial  analysis  of  the  American  Woolen  Company's  own 
financial  reports  revealed  an  effective  method  of  concentrating  public  attention  on  some  of  the  more  flagrant 
profiteers  in  American  business  and  led  to  a  notable  series  of  similar  analyses  In  the  news  columns. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  The  Evening  World  editorial  columns  championed  the  principle  of  representa- 
tive government  as  challenged  by  the  ouster  of  the  Socialist  Assemblymen  at  Albany;  consistently  advocated 
entrance  Into  the  League  of  Nations;  presented  a  constructive  as  well  as  a  protective  housing  programme, 
part  of  which  was  enacted  into  two  sots  of  rent  bills;  Insisted  that  New  York  traction  companies  either 
live  up  to  the  existing  5-cent  fare  contracts  or  demonstrate  their  inability  in  a  business-like  manner  and  offer 
future  concessions  in  return  for  present  relief;  pointed  out  the  need  for  codification  and  stiffening  of  laws 
governing  motor  trafflc;  strongly  opposed  sumptuary  legislation  in  State  and  Nation;  and  advocated  H  for- 
ward-looking labor  policy  based  on  a  more  adequate  presentation  of  botli  sides  of  industrial  controversies 
before  the  Court  of  Public  Opinion.  > 

TRANSMITTING    PHOTOGRAPHS    BY    WIRE.  .; 

As  soon  as  the  succe.ss  of  the  Invention  of  a  method  of  transmitting  photographs  over  a  wire  to  a  great 
distance  was  announced  in  Europe,  The  World  invited  the  inventor,  Edouard  Belln,  eminent  French  en- 
gineer, to  come  to  America  as  its  guest  and  demonstrate  his  method  in  this  country.  M.  Bella  came  in 
October,  bringing  his  delicate  instruments  with  him,  and  on  Sunday,  Nov.  14,  in  the  presence  of  a  company 
of  distinguished  men  in. the  electrical  world,  photographs  were  sent  and  received  over  a  v/ire  between  tJie 
editorial  rooms  of  The  World  in  New  York  and  the  Post-Dispatch  in  St.  Louis,  a  distance  of  more  than 
1,000  miles.    This  was  the  first  time  in  America  tbat  this  epoch-making  scientific  feat  was  performed. 

THE  PULITZER  AVIATION  TROPHY. 

The  year  1920  brought  steady  progress  in  aviation.  Tlie  Pulitzer  Trophy  race  at  Mltch^l  Field, 
Mlneola,  Long  Island,  on  Thanksgiving  Day  was  the  most  successful  air  speed  race  ever  held.  Forty-four 
of  the  fastest  planes  in  the  world  contested  for  the  prize  offered  by  Ralph  Pulitzer,  Joseph  Pulitzer,  Jr.,  and 
Herbert  Pulitzer,  thirty-six  actually  started,  and  40,000  people  witnessed  the  contest.  It  was  won  by  an 
Amerlcan-built-and-powered  plane,  driven  by  an  American  Army  officer,  Capt.  C.  C.  Mosley,  at  an  average 
speed  of  178  miles  over  a  132-mile  course. 

The  World  printed  the  first  news  of  the  arrival  at  Wrangel,  Alaska,  of  the  expedition  of  four^Army 
airplanes  which  left  Mitchel  Field  in  July  and  negotiated  a  9,000-mile  flight,  much  of  it  over  unexplored 
mountains,  without  serious  accident. 
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THE    WORLD   AND   THE    HOUSING    INQUIRY. 

The  Housing  and  Building  Inquiry,  which  was  begun  Oct.  20,  1920,  by  the  joint  State  Legislative  Com- 
mittee on  Housing,  Senator  Charles  C.  Loclswood,  Chairman,  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  efforts  of  The  World, 
aided  by  Samuel  Untermyer.  The  investigation  was  still  in  progress  when  the  Almanac  went  to  press,  in 
December. 

It  has  been  sworn  by  witnesses  before  the  committee: 

(1)  Agents  or  officials  of  the  Building  Trades  Council,  a  collection  of  labor  unions,  have  extorted  money 
from  contractors,  and  have  got  unreasoni'.ble  dues  from  its  wage  earners.  The  enhanced  cost  of  new  build- 
ings has  been  passed  on  to  the  owners,  who  jack  up  rents  on  tenants. 

(2)  All  building  materials  are  trust-controlled,  and  prices  have  been  boosted  since  1916  as  much  as  500 
per  cent.,  thus  hindering  housing  and  causing  a  shortage  to  the  extent  of  100,000  homes,  especially  flats 
and  apartments. 

(3)  There  has  been  collusive  bidding  on  a  large  number  of  contracts  for  public  buildings  in  New  York 
City — the  result  of  a  so-called  "code  of  practice"  scheme  devised  by  an  attorney  who  organized  several 
lines  of  building-material  dealers  and  manufacturers  Into  rings  or  trade  combines.  The  proposed  §20,000,000 
New  York  County  Court  House  was  declared  in  the  evidence  to  have  been  a  conspicuous  example  of  col- 
lusive bidding. 

A  mass  of  evidence  regarding  tliis  and  other  public  contracts  was  turned  over  by  The  World  to  Mr. 
Untermyer,  counsel  to  the  Lockwood  Committee,  before  the  hearings  began. 

The  two  chief  results  of  the  Housing  Inquiry  have  been: 

First — The  city,  following  the  disclosures  as  to  collusive  bidding  and  super-prices,  lias  either  cancelled 
or  has  held  up  for  investigation  Court  House  and  other  contracts  involving  scores  of  millions  of  taxpayers' 
money. 

Second — Three  Grand  Juries  have  got  busy,  and  officials  of  the  Building  Trades  Council,  contractors, 
and  dealers  in  building  materials  have  been  indicted  on  bribery,  perjury,  extortion  or  other  charges,  and 
some  of  them  have  been  put  to  trial. 

The  investigation  is  the  result  of  a  long  campaign  conducted  by  The  World  for  a  public  hearing  which 
would  show  whether  manufacturers  and  dealers  In  building  materials  had  conspired  to  maintain  their  products 
at  high  artificial  levels,  thereby  hindering  the  building  of  houses  on  a  large  scale.  July  3,  1919,  Mr.  Unter- 
myer, at  the  request  of  Nathan  Hirsch,  then  Chairman  of  the  Mayor's  Committee  on  Bent  Profiteering,  and 
The  World  made  a  brief  examination  into  building  conditions  with  the  result  that  he  asserted  he  had  estab- 
lished the  existence  of  a  criminal  conspiracy  and  ordered  the  minutes  sent  to  District  Attorney  Edward 
Swann.  Nothing  came  of  the  riiatter,  so  far  as  the  Grand  Jury  was  concerned.  In  September,  1920,  the 
paper  published  articles  by  one  of  its  staff,  E.  Van  Ness  Harwood,  showing  lack  of  housing.  Mr.  Untermyer 
tntu  offered  to  conduct  an  inquirjT before  a  legislative  committee,  saying  his  objects  would  be  to  break  up 
the  building  materials  and  contractors'  combines,  get  financial  Institutions  to  resume  lending  money  for 
btjiMiug  purposes,  and  suggest  laws  to  prevent  the  combines  and  compel  life  insurance  companies  and  savings 
lia\iks  ■  0  invest  more  freely  in  realty  mortgages.  The  World  then  turned  to  the  Legislature,  and,  after  a 
flghl,  yot  the  powers  of  the  Loclcwood  committee  enlarged  to  cover  a  building  inquiry. 

V  hatever  investigation  the  1921  Legislature  makes  of  the  New  York  City  Governmeat  will  be  In  con- 
sequence of  the  housing  disclosures  brought  about  by  The  World  and  Mr.  Untermyer.  Among  the  latter's 
:i3si.st.'vnts  have  been  Leonard  M.  Wallatoin,  coimsel  to  the  Citizens'  Union:  Deputy  Attorney  General  Samuel 
A.  Berger,  who  was  assigned  to  the  committee  by  Attorney  General  Newton;  former  Assistant  District 
Attorneys  William  De  Ford,  Stanley  Richter,  Emory  R.  Buckner  and  Kenneth  Spence. 

THE   WORLD'S   FOREIGN    SERVICE. 

The  Foreign  Service  of  The  World  during  1920  was  kept  up  to  its  high  standard  under  the  lead  of  James 

i'i    ruohy,  of  the  London  office.     The  labor  strife  in  England  and  the  Sinn  Fein    movement   in    Ireland 

w  re  chronicled  by  him  and  by  the  members  of  his  staff.     Among  the  features  were  Arno  Dosch-Fleurot's 

rtloles  fiom  Ireland  (which  country  he  toured  early  in  the  crisis) ,  covering  the  actual  condition  there.     Joseph 

V .  Grlgg  was  sent  to  Ireland  later  in  the  year,  and  covered  the  outbreaks  in  Dublin  and  Cork  and  the  arrest 

.   tl  the  Sinn  Fein  leader,  Arthur  GritBth,  Acting  President  of  the  "Irish  Republic." 

Li.ncola  Eyre,  of  the  Paris  office,  went  to  Italy  when  the  remarkable  demonstration  of  labor  was  at  Its 
height — -when  workmen  were  taking  over  the  factories  and  running  them.  He  gave  the  first  detailed  ac- 
counts, which  made  the  aims  of  tlie  men  evident  and  understandable  by  American  readers.  He  was  assisted 
by  Miss  Beatrice  Baslcerville,  the  resident  correspondent  of  The  V/orld  in  Rome.  Going  to  Russia  in  No- 
ve^^bBr,  1919,  Mr.  Eyre  studied  the  results  of  the  rule  of  Leuine  and  Trotzky,  returning  in  February  to -write 
a  series  of  articles  on  Lenine,  Trotzky  and  Zinovieff. 

When  the  League  of  Nations  began  its  sessions  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  Mr.  Eyre  transferred  his  ac- 
tivities from  Paris  to  that  place.  Hls'stories  on  the  sessions  of  the  League  of  Nations  were  plainly  written 
and  easily  grasped  by  the  great  mass  of  readers.  In  Berlin,  Cyril  Brown  has  followed  the  course  of  the  Ger- 
man people  since  the  war;  their  objections  to  the  Versailles  Treaty,  and  their  struggles,  both  political  and 
economic.  He  has  described  conditions  in  Germany.  One  of  his  services  was  a  trip  to  Poland  when  Warsaw 
was  in  danger  of^being  captured  by  the  Bolshevists. 

NEWS  BEATS  BY  THE  WASHINGTON  BUREAU. 
Among  the  exclusive  stories  of  the  Washington  Bureau  was  the  announcement  the  President  had  ordered 
Secretary  of  State  Lansing  to  abstain  from  calling  Cabinet  meetings  until  the  President  himself  was  able 
to  officiate  at  them,  which  was  followed  the  next  day  by  the  news  of  Mr.  Lansing's  resignation.  Another 
piece  of  information  printed  a  day  ahead  of  competitors  was  that  tiie  Attorney  General  had  forced  the  big 
meat  packers  to  an  agreement  to  quit  the  grocery  business  and  get  rid  of  their  stockyards.  The  bureau 
told  the  reason  for  President  Wilson's  refusal  to  receive  Lord  Grey  as  British  Ambassador,  namely,  the 
Utterances  of  an  attache  of  the  Embassy. 

LEARY'S   LABOR   ARTICLES. 

The  labor  articles  of  John  J.  Leary  came  through  the  Washington  Bureau,  Including  the  news  that 
Attorney  General  Palmer  would  resort  to  injunction  proceedings  to  settle  the  coal  strike.  Charles  Michel- 
son's  expose  of  German  plans  that  culminated  in  the  contract  between  the  American  Ship  and  Commerce 
Corporation  and  the  Hamburg-American  line,  was  another  of  the  bureau's  contributions  to  the  news  of 
the  year.  The  formation  of  the  syndicate  that  sought  to  Induce  the  President  to  assign  the  half  billion 
dollars  In  German  securities,  held  by  the  Allen  Enemy  Property  Custodian,  to  be  the  basis  of  a  two-billion 
dollar  credit  for  Germany  was  told  by  The  World  alone. 

In  June,  1920,  more  than  100  delegates  to  the  Convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  then 
In  session  in  Montreal,  Canada,  including  President  Samuel  Gompers,  attended  a  banquet  in  that  city  given 
in  honor  of  John  J.  Leary,  Jr.,  labor  news  reporter  for  The  World.  Mr.  Leary  was  the  1920  winner  of  the 
Pulitzer  School  of  Journalism  prize  of  §1,000  for  the  best  example  of  a  reporter's  work  during  the  year,  the 
test  being  strict  accuracy,  terseness,  and  the  accomplishment  of  some  public  good  commanding  pubUc  atten- 
tion. The  work  which  won  the  award  for  Mr.  Leary  was  a  series  of  articles  on  the  coal  strike,  including  a 
series  of  articles  reporting  conditions  in  the  mining  camps  of  Guyan  Valley,  W.  Va. 
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THE  GEN.  WOOD  CAMPAIGN  FUND. 
The  World,  on  March  22,  exposed,  through  tne  pen  of  Louis  Seibold,  one  of  its  sfaK  correspondents, 
the  fact  that  millions  of  money  was  pledged  by  friends  of  Gen.  Leonard  Wood  in  his  contest  In  the  Presi- 
dential primaries.  The  revelations  were  followed  by  a  Congressional  inquiry,  which  is  still  in  progress, 
and  which  has  been  broadened,  as  this  paper  insisted,  to  cover  tiie  expenditures  in  the  resular  Presidential 
contest.     The  funds  spent  in  behalf  of  Gov.  Lowden,  of  Illinois,  were  revealed. 

THE  HISTORIC  INTERVIEW  WITH  PRESIDENT  WILSON. 
On  June  18  The  World  published  a  historic' interview  given  by  President  Wilson  to  Mr.  Seibold,  which 
attracted  interest  throughout  the  world,  not  only  because  of  the  importance  of  the  statements  therein,  but 
also  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  first  interview  by  an  American  Pre.sident  with  a  journalist  in  the  history  of  the 
White  House.  The  tallc  was  accompanied  by  a  description  of  the  President's  physical,  condition  and  dis- 
posed of  rumors  that  misrepresented  the  health  of  the  President.  This  article  showed  that  while  Mr.  Wilson 
had  been  a  very  sick  man  his  mind  was  all  right. 

THE    WORLD'S   ALBANY    ACTIVITIES. 

The  World,  during  1920,  brought  its  influence  to  bear  at  Albany  in  the  promotion  of  all  desirable  legis- 
lation and  exposed  bills  cloaking  jokers  for  which  the  legislative  session  was  notable.  Many  pro-corporal  ion 
measures  backed  by  powerful  lobbies  wore  revealed  by  The  World's  staff  there,  he.aded  by  Charles  S.  Hand. 
As  a  consequence  they  were  either  killed  on  the  floor  of  the  Legislature  or  vetoed  by  the  Governor.  This 
paper's  analysis  of  the  real  intent  of  scores  of  bills  shot  through  the  Legislature  during  the  confusion  attend- 
ing Its  closing  hours  prompted  the  Governor  to  write  a  number  of  veto  messages.  Mandatory  city  legis- 
lation disclosed  by  The  World  failed  of  passage,  espoclally  a  series  of  measures  affecting  the  police  Depart- 
ment. The  World  led  the  fight  against  the  expulsion  of  the  five  Socialists  members  of  tha  Assembly  and 
obtained  from  its  readers  subscriptions  to  a  fund  expended  for  the  defense  of  the  Socialists.  The  World, 
morning  and  evening  editions,  also  captained  the  fight  which  resulted  in  the  enactment  of  la\ra  to  protect 
tenants   and   curb   profiteering    by    landlords. 

Major  Arthur  Bias,  a  British  military  critic  and  tactician,  in  an  article  written  for  The  World  in  January, 
said  of  The  World's  publication  of  Lurtendorff's  Memoirs:  "In  direct  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  most 
of  the  competent  critics,  I  consider  Ludendorft's  Memoirs,  recently  published  by  The  New  York  World,  to 
be  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  ever  made  to  the  literature  of  the  art  of  war." 

EXPOSURE    OF   THE    LUXURY    CRAZE. 

Following  the  publication,  early  in  the  year,  of  the  first  tabulation  of  "war  millionaires,"  W.  P.  Beazell, 
of  the  staff,  extended  an  examination  of  the  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  to  a  point  where  it 
was  possible,  for  the  first  time,  to  show  what  the  Nation  had  been  spending  for  luxuries.  With  the  figures 
revealed  was  coupled  a  prophecy  that  reckless  spending  had  reached  its  peak  and  that  If  there  were  caution 
in  buying,  price  recessions  would  have  to  come  about  as  a  matter  of  course.  To  The  World's  own  publication 
of  this  advice  was  added  wide  circulation  of  the  facts  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  system  giving  The  World 
due  credit.     These  two  incidents  marked  the  definite  beginning  of  the  price  decline,  aided  by  balking  buyers. 

Two  contributions  to  the  convenience  of  the  travelling  public  were  made  by  The  World  during  the  year. 
Surveys  of  conditions  on  the  Manhattan  subways  made  by  W.  P.  Beazell  and  Russell  B.  Porter,  of  The 
World's  staff,  were  followed  on  March  1  by  extensive  increases  in  service.  In  April,  The  World  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  Interborough  had  withdrawn  from  service  on  the  Third  and  Second  Avenue  Elevated 
lines  a  number  of  trains  almost  equal  to  those  added  on  the  subways.  The  result  of  this  was  that  the  Public 
Service  Commission  compelled  the  restoration  of  t!ie  elevated  service  to  normal. 

The  World  has  given  specl.al  attention  to  projects  for  beautifying  New  York  and  other  cities,  and  to 
the  movement  for  industrial  art  education  whereby  American  craftsmanship  may  win  and  hold  distinctive 
place  in  the  world's  esteem.  This  movement  to  which  the  leading  museums  and  many  manufacturers  have 
committed  themselves,  looks  beyond  the  art  courses  in  the  public  schools  to  the  establisliment  of  schools 
of  design,  aided  if  not  wholly  supported  by  public  funds,  in  which  the  talented  young  may  be  assured  train- 
ing as  thorough  as  is  given  in  any  of  the  schools  of  Europe  of  that  type,  to  the  end  that  an  industrial  art 
worthily  American  may  become  a  real  national  asset. 

In  May,  Senor  Adolfo  de  la  Huerta,  Provisional  President  of  Mexico,  wired  The  World,  outlining  his 
plans  for  safety  and  justice  to  foreigoers  and,  in  the  Government's  relations  with  the  United  State8,'"to"de- 
velop  them  in  conformity  with  international  law,  and  with  justice,  equity  and  good  faith. 

SEEKING    LOST    PERSONS. 

The  World  has  maintained  for  many  years  in  its  Sunday  edition,  and  published  whenever  opportunity 
affords,  a  department  devoted  to  the  finding  of  lost  friends  and  missing  people,  and  during  the  last  year 
many  descriptions  of  missing  people  were  printed  and  many  found  through  this  Department  of  Missing 
People,  a  description  of  which  was  printed  In  the  June  American  Magazine,  together  with  a  picture  of  its 
director,  J.  Otis  Swift,  to  whom  letters  concerning  missing  people  should  be  addressed,  care  The  World, 
Park  Row,  New  York. 

This  paper  published  exclusively  the  April  clean  up  of  crooks  at  Bridgeport,  Ct.,  one  of  its  reporters 
being  with  the  detectives  In  the  raid. 

In  September,  the  United  States  Navy  thanked  The  World  for  recruiting  men  for  the  Destroyer 
Tatnall  which  was  to  leave  for  *.he  West  Coast  Oct.  1. 

After  William  H.  Gregory  or  The  World  staff  exposed  gambling  conditions  in  Naasau  County  an 
official  John  Doe  investigation  resulting  in  the  indictment  of  a  score  of  gamblers  and  officials  was  started. 
Mr.  Gregory  investigated  more  than  75  murders  in  the  metropolitan  area  and  furnished  the  police  clues 
that  resulted  in  arrests. 

The  World's  reports  of  the  international  yacht  races  for  the  America's  Cup  were  thorough.  On  the 
U.  S.  S.  destroyer  Semmes  were  James  Robblns.who  wrote  the  technical  stories  of  the  contests,  and  Joseph 
Jefferson  O'Neill,  who  described  them  as  spectacles.  On  Sir  Thomas  Llpton's  yacht  F.  Darius  Benham 
got  the  impressions  of  the  Irish  Baronet  and  his  guests.  Ashore  at  the  Highlands,  George  H.  Boothby  told 
of  the  work  of  the  crews  and  racing  Captains.  On  the  occasion  of  the  first  race  J.  Earl  Clauson  flew  in  a 
Larson  all-metal  monoplane  and  gave  a  birds  eye  view  of  the  contpst. 

RIDDING   THE   STREETS   OF   SPEED    MANIACS. 

In  an  effort  to  lessen  automobile  fatalities  in  New  York  City  and  State,  The  World  carried  on  a  crusade 
to  rid  the  streets  of  reckless  drivers  and  speeders.  The  increasing  number  of  lives  sacrificed  under  the  wheels 
of  motor  vehicles  were  made  public  through  the  news  and  editorial  columns  of  the  paper.  Monthly  figures 
showing  killings  in  the  various  boroughs,  besides  numerous  special  articles  by  Magistrates,  city  officials 
and  motor  vehicle  Commissioners  of  other  States  were  used  in  this  educational  campaign  conducted  by  The 
World.  As  a  result  of  the  crusade  conducted  an  additional  Grand  Jury  made  an  inquiry  into  the  situation 
and  the  Secretary  of  State's  Automobile  Bureau -held  special  hearings  to  punish  offenders  and  revoke  licenses; 

The  Wall  Street  page,  under  Samuel  S.  Fontaine,  the  theatrical  page,  under  Louis  V.  De  Foe,  and 
the  music  and  opera  page,  under  James  Gibbons  Huneker,  have  carried  many  widely  read  features.  J.  J/ 
Montague's  verses  and  the  cartoons  of  Rollin  Klrby,  Rehse,  and  Fnieh  have  conspired  to  brigliten  the 
morning  paper. 
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THE    SPORTING   PAGE    FEATURES. 

SuDplementine  the  regular  staff  of  men  who  are  authorities  in  their  lines  writers  of  prominence  have 
contributed  special  articles  on  golf,  boxing,  lawn  tennis,  football  and  trade  and  fle'd  athletics.  Georges 
Carpentier,  heavyweight  champion  of  Europe  and  challenger  of  Jack  Dempsey  for  the  world's  title;  Ted 
Bay,  who  invaded  these  shores  from  England  and  won  our  open  golf  title;  Harry  Vardon,  one  of  the  au- 
thorities in  golf;  W.  W.  (Bill)  Roper,  head  coach  of  the  Princeton  football  eleven;  Jack  Moakley,  coach 
oX  the  American  Olympic  team  and  trainer  at  Cornell;  Francis  Ouiniet,  runner  up  for  the  amateur  golf 
championship;  Herbert  L.  Bourke,  leading  lawn  tennis  authority  in  Great  Britain,  and  "Austral,"  a  tennis 
writer,  are  among  those  who  have  written  for  the  sporting  pages.  "Bud"  Fisher's  Mutt  and  Jeff  cartoons 
lightened  the  sporting  page. 

THRICE- A-WEEK    WORLD. 

The  Thrice~a-Week  edition  of  The  New  York  World  appears  every  other  day  except  Sunday  and  Is 
intended  chiefly  for  the  country  and  the  towns  distant  from  New  York. 

NEWS    FEATURES    OF    THE    EVENING    WORLD. 

Reductions  in  rents,  in  prices  of  meat  and  farm  products,  and  theatre  tickets,  and  improvements  in 
the  public  care  of  children,  as  embodied  in  Child  \^^elfare  laws,  were  among  The  Evening  World's  achieve- 
ments In  1920  by  crusades  in  its  news  columns,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Sopliie  Irene  Loeb,  a  member 
of  the  staff.  She  helped  bring  about  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  housing  bills  were  pre- 
pared In  co-operation  with  her.  In  the  main,  the  bills  provided  that  no  evictions  could  be  made  unless  the 
pwner  actually  wanted  the  premises  for  his  own  personal  use;  to  reconstruct  the  building;  or  that  the 
premises  had  become  disorderly. 

Thousands  of  families,  whose  status  as  tenants  was  precarious  prior  to  Oct.  I,  were  thus  cared  for  in 
these  measures  signed  by  the  Governor.  Thus  the  emergency  measure  was  met,  and  the  constructive 
programme  of  The  Evening  W^orld  to  encourage  future  building  and  to  reduce  rents  will  be  presented  to 
the  1921  Legislature. 

Miss  Loeb  conferred  with  the  meat  packers,  who  agreed  to  a  Federal  Commission  to  regulate  prices; 
she  made  a  tour  of  New  York  State,  consulting  with  farmers,  after  which  a  committee  was  appointed  by 
the  Governor  to  stabilize  the  labor  condition  of  farmers.  This  committee  will  report  to  the  Legislature 
of  1921  with  a  constructive  programme.  The  Child  Welfare  Laws  whicli  were  adopted  In  1915  and  which 
carries  out  the  principle  that  destitute  and  dependent  children  should  be  cared  for  in  their  own  homes  under 
the  Widow's  Pension  Law,  were  greatly  strengthened  during  the  year. 

At  the  request  of  the  Governor,  Miss  Loeb  made  recommendations  for  amendments  to  the  law,  which 
were  accomplished.  Chief  among  these  was  the  provision  making  the  law  compulsory  Instead  of  permis- 
sive aa  it  had  been.  This  means  that  appropriations  must  bo  made  in  every  county  for  this  form  of  relief 
of  poor  families.  Also  the  amendments  were  secured  that  Includes  under  provision  of  this  law  the  desti- 
tiite  children  of  prisoners  who  are  sentenced  for  five  years  or  more,  and  children  of  men  who  are  insane, 
also  of  children  whose  mother  or  father  had  taken  out  first  citizen  papers.  \ 

The  expose  of  The  Evening  World  as  to  theatre  ticket  speculators  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Federal  authorities  who  are  charged  with  securing  the  theatre  revenue  prescribed  by  law,  which  was  shown 
by  The  Evening  World  to  be  violated.  Orders  have  been  issued  to  all  the  theatres  by  William  H.  Edwards, 
United  States  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue,  that  every  stub  of  every  ticket  must  be  kept,  the  price  charged 
by  the  theatre  and  also  by  the  speculator  to  appear  on  the  ticket,  and  a  complete  plan  of  checking  up  on 
tlie  actual  prices  charged  the  theatre  patron  has  been  launched  by  tlie  Revenue  Collector. 

Tho  Evening  World  published  Nov.  11  the  results  of  an  investigation  of  the  Wail  Street  explosion 
which  disclosed  a  vengeful  conflict  between  the  contractor  for  the  excavation  on  the  site  of  the  new  Stock 
Exchange  Annex  and  his  employees  on  the  one  hand  and  the  so-called  Polish  Housowreckers'  Union  who 
had  been  forced  out  of  employment  by  the  Building  Trades  Council;  asserting  that  the  strongest  motive 
for  the  explosion  lay  in  the  feeling  of  sympathizers  of  the  Polish  Union,  many  of  whom  had  radical  asso- 
ciations, against  the  union. 

The  Evening  World  was  instrumental,  with  the  co-operation  of  leaders  in  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  in  cutting  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  off  tlie  appropriation  bills  for  the  National 
Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1921.  A  staff  correspondent,  Martin  Green,  spent  five 
-saeatha.  In  Washington  and  prepared  every  day  during  that  period  an  article  showing  how  material  re- 
ductions could  be  made  in  the  expenses  of  the  Government.  Other  newspapers  took  up  the  Evening 
World's  slogan  "Put  the  Country  back  on  a  Peace  Basis."  The  influence  of  the  Evening  World  was  marked 
In  causing  Congress  to  adopt  a  budget  system  which  was  vetoed  by  President  Wilson  because  of  the  form 
of  the  legislation  and  not  because  of  its  intent. 

EVENING   WORLD   MAGAZINE    FEATURES. 

Marguerite  Mooera  Marshall,  Sophie  Irene  Loeb,  Fay  Stevenson,  Marguerite  Dean,  Mildred  Lode- 
wlck,  Pauline  Furlong,  Betty  Vincent,  Dr.  Charlotte  C.  West,  Roy  L.  McCardell,  Will  B.  Johnstone, 
Neal  R.  O'Hara,  Bide  Dudley  and  Roger  Batchelder,  regularly  contributing  members  of  the  Magazine 
Page  staff,  have  given  daily  interviews  and  human  interest  articles  on  beauty  and  health,  with  heart  talks 
and  helpful  suggestions  for  the  woman  in  the  home.  A  distinctive  feature  of  this  page  has  been  the  daily 
humorous  cartoons  by  Maurice  Ketten,  "Can  You  Beat  It!"  "Such  Is  Life,"  "Day  of  Rest,"  and  other 
mirrorings  of  life.  The  Comic  Page  daily  presenting  six  humorous  strips  has  endeared  "Joe's  Car,"  "The 
Big.  Little  Family,"  "Little  Mary  Mlxup,"  "Katinlca,"  "Leave  It  to  Lou,"  and  "Vivian  the  Vamp,"  to 
a  host  of  readers. 

The  Evening  World's  Kiddle  Klub  gained  during  the  year  not  only  in  membership  but  In  reputation 
as  an  organization  of  value  to  its  members.  Under  the  direction  of  "Cousin"  Eleanor  Schorer  the  Kiddie 
Klub  gives  encouragement  to  those  of  its  members  who  have  ability  to  write  and  draw,  by  publishing 
their  contributions  In  the  Kiddie  Klub  Korner.  Two  yearly  entertainments  are  given  by  the  children 
gifted  in  singing,  dancing  and  dramatics.  With  these  methods  latent  talent  has  been  discovered  and  fostered 
by  the  I£Jub.  On  Wednesday,  July  23,  1920,  Luna  Park  and  Its  attractions  were  open  to  all  members 
wearing  their  pins.  Upward  of  35,000  children  and  parents  enjoyed  the  day.  During  Christmas  week 
two  performances  of  the  "Wishing  Ring"  were  given  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House.  The  play  was 
written  and  directed  by  Miss  Schorer.    One  hundred  children  took  part. 

EDITORIAL   SECTION    FEATURES. 

Among  the  Editorial  Section  features  were:  A  symposium  on  Insanity  by  Drs.  George  IT.  Kirby, 
A.  A.  Brill,  and  Walter  Timme;  Charles  W.  Wood's  interviews  with  Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith,  Governor- 
elect  Nathan  L.  MUIer  and  Eugene  V.  Debs  just  before  election,  and  with  the  leading  men  of  China;  Dr. 
Louis  Levine's  Interviews  with  Prof.  Robert  H.  Lowie,  Dr.  George  D.  Strayer,  Otto  ICahn,  Pierrepont  B. 
Noyes,  Col.  Arthur  Woods,  Richard  S.  Childs,  Sidney  Hillman,  Augustus  Thomas,  Frank  A.  Vanderllp, 
Whiting  Williams,  Prof.  John  Ersldne  and  John  Foster  Dulles;  Rowland  Thomis's  interviews  with 
Senator  Frelinghuysen,  Senator  Kenyon,  Dr.  Paul  S.  Reinsch,  Henry  P.  Davison,  and  Major  Gen.  Sir 
Charles  V.  K.  Townsend;  Arthur  Benington's  Interviews  with  Archbishop  Hayes,  former  Chief  Judge 
Edgar  M.  Cullen,  Gen.  Goethals,  Peter  Collins,  and  Dr.  David  Orr  Edson.  Among  contributors  of  special 
articles  to  this  section  were  Vicente  Blasco  Ibanez,  Ernest  Harvier,  Charles  S.  Albert,  Rowland  Thomas, 
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Arthur   Benington,  P.  W.  Wilson,  John   Godfrey   Saxe,  Bertrand  Kussell,  Magistrate  W.  Bruce  Cobb, 
Samuel  Seabury,  A.  G.  Gardiner,  Harold  Lord  Varney,  and  Capt.  Yatea  Sterling,  Jr.,  U.  S.  A. 

VIEWS   AND    THE    NEWS    OF   BOOKS. 

A  feature  of  The  Sunday  World  throughout  the  year  Is  the  department  of  "Views  and  the  News  of  the 
World  of  Boolca,"  under  the  editorship  of  E.  W.  Osborn.  On  this  page,  which  appears  in  the  Editorial 
Section,  books  are  treated  primarily  as  matters  of  news,  but  also  with  the  fairest  possible  judgment  as  to 
their  place  and  value  before  the  reading  public.  Followers  of  this  department  will  And  themselves  kept 
well  in  touch  with  the  literary  Interests  of  the  current  hour.  Also  under  Mr.  Osborn's  conduct  is  a  column, 
"Turning  the  Pages,"  published  every  Saturday  in  The  Evening  World. 

THE    SUNDAY    WORLD    MAGAZINE    SECTION; 

The  Magazine  Section,  always  marked  by  variety,  excelled  Itself  in  1920  by  the  numbers  of  topics 
It  treated  and  by  the  diversity  of  the  writers.  Ever  alive  to  the  newest  currents  of  art,  it  printed  pages 
of  pictures  of  which  tin;  following  are  typical:  W.  Njeviuson's  "Views  of  New  York":  a  portrait  of  Gov. 
Cox  (on  the  eve  of  Election  Day),  etched  in  dry-point  by  Walter  Tittle;  an  "American  Madonna,"  by  F. 
Luis  Mora;  a  faatasy  by  tliat  inimitable  cartoonist  Alfred  Frueli,  entitled  "Fruit  Tree  Fancies";  a  won- 
derful reproduction  in  colors  of  Raphael's  "Madonna  della  Seclia,"  this  lu  celebration  of  the  Raphael 
quatro-centeunial;  one  of  the  paintingj  tliat  have  caused  Alfred  Wolmark  to  be  called  revolutionary;  a 
page  of  lovely  etched  portraits  \yy  Zarokilii;  impressions  of  New  York  by  the  great  Russian  artist  Arzyba- 
sheff;  a  series  of  "Old  Bill,"  by  Cs-pt.  Bruce  Uairnsfather;  a  series  of  Herb  Rotii  caricatures  of  Oriental  life 
drawn  by  him  while  travelling  in  China,  Burma  and  Japan;  a  series  of  Richard  F.  Lahoy's  inlerpretationa 
of  underworld  life  in  New  York  with  clever  verses  by  John  Farrar;  Jolm  Held's  striking  wood  cuts  illus- 
trative of  city  life.  Several  of  Louis  Biedermann's  panoramic  cartoons,  such  as  the  "Empire  City  Beau- 
tiful," "Moving  Day,"  "Suburban  Service  Station  on  Monday  Morning"  and  others  in  his  own  indi- 
vidual style.  Then  there  were  those  charming  sketches  of  New  York  from  an  office  window  by  J.  E. 
Bourquln,  a  business  man  whose  avocation  is  art;  the  clever  caricatures  of  Massaguer,  the  Cuban  cartoonist; 
a  series  of  conceptions  of  beauty,  each  by  one  of  tiie  most  popular  of  American  artists:  yie  clever,  attractive 
and  sometimes  bizarre  costume  designs  l^y  Jean  Bradin,  Jean  Renwick  Rogct  and  Barksdale  Rogers,  rienry 
Tyrrell  again  contributed  many  articles  on  the  newest  ideas  in  art.  Edv/in  H.  Smith  continued  to  lift  the 
veil  and  expose  the  secrets  of  the  underworld.  Karl  K.  Kitchen,  fresh  from  Europe,  described  conditions 
in  the  once  rich  and  gay  capitals  of  the  Old  World,  and  wrote  also  a  series  of  episodes  \\\  the  life  of  MaybcUe 
Meringue,  chorus  girl.  Marion  Weinstein's  sketches  of  the  Palestine  of  to-day,  Konrad  Bercovici's  tales 
of  the  Ghetto,  vignettes  of  the  strange  and  amusing  side  of  New  York  life,  by  Michael  Gold  and  Prosper 
Buranelli,  the  Swami  Kripananda's  articles  ou  abolishing  death  and  John  T.  Quimby's  amusing  adven- 
tures of  Shj'lock  Holmes,  Uie  fake  detective,  were  among  the  notable  features.  Arthur  Benington  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  the  puzzling  Einstein  theory  within  the  comprehension  of  the  man  in  tha  street.  H. 
Gemsback  contributed  several  clever,  scientific  fantasies.  The  modern  craze  for  spiritism  was  retlected 
in  articles  in  which  both  sides  were  set  forth  by  specialists.  Among  other  contributors  may  be  mentioned 
Sarah  McDougall,  Rene  Gibbs,  Hildegard  Hawthorne,  John  Farrar,  Major  Gen.  William  C.  Haan,  U.  S. 
A.  and  Horace  Brodr-ky.  The  pages  headed  "New  and  Odd  Tilings  in  Science"  and  "Things  You  Ought 
to  Know,"  continued  to  present  in  a  popular  form  the  latest  discoveries  in  science  and  lu  medicine. 

THE  GRAVURE  SECTION. 
In  The  World's  Gravure  Section  the  most  interesting  pictures  from  all  parts  of  the  world  were  pub- 
lished— many  of  them  exclusively.  Air  pictures  of  New  York  City  and  of  tlia  palatial  homes  on  Long 
Island  were  shown.  An  interesting  series  o?  "Old  New  York"  views  was  run  and  for  tiiroo  months  "Amer- 
ica's Prettiest,  Girls"  were  featured,  each  city  having^a  page  to  itself.  A  map  of  New  York  In  1920,  drawn 
by  a  World  artist,  Louis  Biedermann,  v/as  reproduced.  An  interesting  page  was  made  up  from,  photo- 
graplis  collected  by  Herb  Roth,  a  World  artist,  on  a  32,000-mile  trip  to  the  Far  East.  There  was,  also,  a 
series  of  action  photographs  of  Kc.v  York  City's  afiairs,  by  Jack  Sussman. 

SOCIETY   PAGE    FEATURES. 

The  features  of  the  society  pages  of  the  Sunday  and  dally  Issues  of  The  World,  edited  by  Mrs.  Josephinej 
R.  Ober  are:  "The  Tattler's"  talk  on  social  topics  of  the  week;  also; 

All  largo  social  functions,  including  the  Horse  Show,  dramatic  poi'formances  of  tiie  -jiiuior  League, 
Charity  Ball,  Jimior  Assemblies,  Metropolitan  Dances,  Friday  Juniors,  Colony  Dances,  tho  Baclielorff 
,and  many  otiiers.  A  list,  alphabetical,  of  the  season's  debutantes  with  names  of  parents,  addresses,  and 
dates  of  debuts — individual  descriptions  of  coming-out  parties  with  names  of  guests — puljlication  tlirough- 
out  the  winter  se.ison  of  a  weekly  calencLar  ot  social  events — descriptions  of  outdoor  Horse  and  Dog  Shows 
during  the  spring  and  summer  at  Minoola,  I'iping  Rock,  etc.,  with  notes  of  society  folks  at  Belmont  Park 
and  other  raoe  tracks — -pubiication  on  Sundays  of  write-ups  of  women's  clubs,  with  personal  notes — weekly 
letters  from  Southern  resorts  in  the  winter,  and  a  complete  resort  department  during  the  summer.  Society 
photographs  are  a  special  feature,  Sunday  and  dally. 

BUREAU    OF   ACCURACY    AND    FAIR    PLAY. 

The  World's  Bureau  of  Accuracy  and  Fair  Play  completed  the  seventh  year  of  its  existence  in  July.  Its 
primary  pmpose,  as  declared  at  the  outset,  is  to  promote  accuracy  and  fair  play  In  the  columns  of  The 
World,  to  correct  carelessness,  and  to  stamp  out  fakes  and  fakers.  All  Complaints  Involving  these  questions. 
Including  libel  actions,  are  turned  over  to  this  bureau  and  carefully  inquired  Into  and,  If  they  are  found 
to  be  well-gro\mded,  corrections  are  mo.de.  A  record  is  kept  of  each  case  investigated,  with  a  card  index 
of  those  responsible  for  articles  complained  of.  Faking  and  chronic  carelessness  are  punished  by  dismissal. 
In  practice  the  idea  has  worked  out  well.  Members  of  The  World  staff,  and  its  correspondents  every- 
where, have,  with  very  few  exceptions,  worked  in  harmony  with  the  bureau.  The  World's  example  has 
been  followed  by  many  other  newspapers  throughout  the  country. 

Administered  In  tlio  spirit  of  fair  play  the  bureau  has  created  good  will  and  confidence  often  even  when 
complaints  had  in  the  beginning  been  resentful.  When  damage  has  resulted  from  erroneous  publications, 
and  the  person  injured  has  suown  a  willingness  to  arbitrate  in  good  faith  and  upon  a  reasonable  basis,  settle- 
ments have  been  made  wltliout  recourse  to  the  courts.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Daniel  Bliss  characterized  the  opera- 
tions of  The  World's  bureau  as  "the  Golden  Rule  applied  to  journalism." 

The  bureau  has  made  a  practice  of  opposing  attacks  and  complaints  that  have  no  merit.  In  the  early 
stages  of  its  operation  it  learned  that  there  arc  lawyers  in  New  York  who  make  a  specialty  of  stirring  up 
libel  litigation,"  and  who  seemingly  are  not  adverse  to  representing  criminals  and  otherwise  disreputable 
characters  who  sometimes  bring  suits  on  false  and  perjured  complaints.  A  card  index  covering  a  period 
of  more  than  twenty  years  reveals  the  names  of  lawyers  who  have  made  a  practice  of  stirring  up  libel  litiga- 
tion, and  whenever  attempts  are  made  to  recover  damages  in  these  cases  The  World  has  spared  neither 
trouble  nor  expense  in  fighting  to  the  last  ditch.  As  a  result  some  lawyers  have  been  disbarred  or  suspended 
from  practice,  and  several  notoriously  crooked  litigants  have  been  sent  to  prison.  For  the  investigation 
of  complaints  the  bureau  iias  an  abnormally  long  reach.  It  may  call  upon  World  correspondents  in  any 
and  every  corner  of  the  civilized  world  for  information  and  assistance.  The  telegraph,  the  cable,  and" the 
wireless  are  at  its  disposal.  It  has  sent  its  trained  investigators  throughout  the  United  States  from  Maine 
to  California,  toCanada,  Mexico,  and  South  America,  and  to  Great  Britain  and  all  the  principal  countries 
of  Europe.     As  a  result  of  the  bureau'8  activities  there  has  been  a  steady  decrease  In  libel  suits. 


m  llostal  information. 

(Revised  from  the  United  States  Official  Postal  Guide.) 

FOREIGN    MAILS. 

-  Rates  on  letters  to  Canada  and  the  other  British  Colonies,  and  to  Great  Britain  an-i  Ireland,  two 
cents    an    ounce    or    fraction    thereof. 

The  above  rates  apply  to  letters  to  England,  Ireland,  Scotland  and  Wales;  the  Bahamas,  the  Barbadoea 
British  Guiana,  British  Honduras,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  Dutch  West  Indies,  the  Leeward 
Islands,  Mexico,  Newfoundland,  Trinidad  {including  Tobago),  New  Zealand,  Republic  of  Panama,  and  the 
Windward  Islands  (including  Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  the  Grenadines  and  St.  Lucia). 

Rates  on  letters  to  all  other  countries — live  cents  for  the  first  ounce,  and  three  cents  for  each  additional 
ounce  or  fraction. 

Rates  on  postal  cards  to  all  countries  (except  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Panama),  one  cent  to  each^ 
two  cents  each;  on  return  or  reply  cards,  four  cents  each. 

Rates  on  printed  matter  of  all  kinds  (includin^newspapers) — one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or  iraction. 

Newspapers  and  periodical  publications  of  the  second  class  to  Canada,  Cuba.  Mexico  or  Panama — 1 
cent  for  each  lour  ounces  or  fraction  thereof. 

Rates  on  commercial  papers  (including  legal  and  insurance,  deeds,  bills  of  lading,  invoices,  manuscript 
for  publication,  etc.) — five  cents  for  the  first  ten  ounces  or  less,  and  one  cent  for  each  additional  two 
ounces  or  fraction. 

Rates  on  samples  of  merchandise — two  cents  for  the  first  four  ounces  or  less,  and  one  cent  for  each 
additional  two  ounces  or  fraction. 

Registration  fee,  In  addition  to  postage,  ten  cents.  Letters  r.nd  postals  may  be  despatched  even  If 
no -postage  whatever  Is  prepaid. 

International  parcel  post  rates  from  the  United  States — twelve  cents  a  pound  or  fraction  thereof.  This 
service  covers  practically  all  parts  of  the  world.  To  many  countries  packages  must  pay,  in  addition,  a 
"transit  rate"  to  carry  them  through  Intermediate  countries.  For  amount  of  these  rates,  apply  to  the  Post- 
master. 

Letters  and  Postal  Cards  must  be  despatched  to  Canada  and  Mexico  if  prepaid  one  full  rate  of 
postage  and  to  Cuba  and  Panama  whether  prepaid  or  not.  Other  articles  for  Cuba  and  Panama  must  be 
prepaid  at  lea.'?t  in  part  and  for  Canada  and  Mexico  in  full. 

Packages  Must  Not  Be  Sealed — Articles  other  than  letters  in  their  usual  and  ordinary  form  are 
excluded  from  the  mails  for  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico  and  Panama  unless  they  are  so  wrapped  that  their 
contents  can  be  easily  examined  by  postmasters  and  customa-.ofilcers.  Any, article  Inclosed  in  an  envelope 
as  the  word  "envelope"  is  generally  used,  without  regard  to  its  size.  Is  considered  to  be  "in  the  usual  and 
ordinary  form"  of  a  letter.  But  unsealed  packages  may  contain,  in  sealed  receptacles,  articles  which  cannot 
be  safely  transmitted  in  unsealed  receptacles;  provided,  the  contents  of  the  closed  receptaele.s  are  plainly 
visible  or  are  precisely  stated  on  the  covers,  of  the  closed  receptacles  and  that  the  package  is  so  wrapped 
that  the  outer  cover  can  be  easily  opened.        / 


DOMESTIC    MAIL    MATTER. 

Includes  mall  addressed  for  local  delivery,  or  for  transmission  from  one  place  to  another  within  the 
United  States,  or  to  or  from  or  between  the  possessions  of  the  United  States,  and  that  for  transmission 
to  or  from  the  United  States  or  Its  possessions  and  to  officers  or  members  of  crews  of  United  States  naval 
vessels,  to  or  from  the  United  States  postal  agency  at  Shanghai,  China,  and  to  officers  and  men  of  the  United 
States  Navy  in  the  United  States  Naval  Hospital  at  Yokohama,  Japan.  The  domestic  rates  apply  to  all 
these  places. 

Rates  on  letters  (other  than  drop  letters) — two  cents  an  ounce  or  fraction  thereof. 

Drop  Letters — Two  cents  an  ounce  or  fraction  thereof  when  mailed  at  letter  carrier  Post  Offices,  includ- 
ing oflices  where  village  delivery  service  by  carrier  has  been  established  or  at  offices  wliich  are  not  letter 
carrier  offices  If  rural  free  delivery  has  been  established  and  the  persons  addressed  are  served  by  rural  carrier; 
and  1  cent  for  each  ounce  or  fraction  tliereof  when  mailed  at  offices  where  letter  carrier  service  is  not  estab- 
lisiied,  or- at  offices  where  tlie  patrons  are  not  served  by  rural  carriers.  There  is  no  drop  rate  on  mall  other 
than  letters.  When  any  persons  or  concerns  of  any  city  or  place  send  their  letters  in  l)ulk  for  mailing  for 
local  delivery  at  a  Post  Office  in  another  place  where  the  1  cent  drop  letter  rate  is  applicable,  such  letters 
are  not  drop  letters  and  are  not  entitled  to  the  1  cent  drop  letter  rate,  but  are  subject  to  postage  at  the  rate 
Of  2  cents  an  ounce  or  fraction  thereof. 

Letters  mailed  at  a  post  office  for  delivery  to  natrons  thereof  by  star-route  carrier  and  those  deposited 
in  boxes  along  a  star  or  rural  route  are  subject  to  postage  at  tiie  rate  of  2  cents  an  ounce  or  fraction  threrof. 

Aeroplane  Mall,  consisting  of  first  class  matter,  'ncludlng  sealed  packages  not  exceeding  30  inches 
In  length  and  girth  combined.  Is  chargeable  with  postage  at  the  rate  of  2  cents  for  each  ounce  or  fraction 
thereof.     Special  aeroplane  stamps  are  not  required,  but  any  stamps  good  for  postage  may  be  used. 

The  Limit  of  Weight  of  Ih'st  class  matter  is  the  same  as  for  fourth  class  matter. 

REGULATIONS   REGARDING,  MAILS  TO  AND   FROM   AMERICAN  FORGES   IN   GERMANY. 

The  Post  Office  Department  authorizes  the  following: 

All  mail  matter  originating  in  the  United  States  or  any  of  its  possessions  for  transmission  to  soldiers 
and  others,  including  civilians  connected  with  the  United  States  Army  of  Occupation  in  Germany,  and 
all  mail  originating  with  those  forces  for  transmission  to  the  United  States  or  its  possessions.  Is  subject 
to  the  United  States  domestic  classification,  conditions  and  rates  of  postage.  United  States  postage  stamps 
only  are  valid  lor  tlie  prepayment  of  postage  on  matter  above  described,  provided  that  the  stamps  In  use 
in  tlie  Canal  Zone  and  the  Philippines  arc  valid  for  the  prepayment  of  postage  on  such  matter  as  originates 
in  those  possessions. 

Mail  Intended  for  members  of  the  American  forces  in  Germany  should  bear  the  name  and  address  of  the 
sender  In  the  upper  loft  corner  and  be  addressed  in  the  following  manner:  (1)  Name  of  addresses,  including 
his  rank,  first  name  in  full,  and  initials,  if  any:  (2)  official  desi:;nalion  of  the  unit  or  organization  to  which 
addressee  belongs;  and  (3)  the  words  "American  Forces  in  Germany,  Coblenz,  Germany." 

In  order  to  prevent  delay  in  despatch  and  secure  prompt  delivery  of  mail  addressed  to  such  forces  it 
is    Important    that    the    postage    be    fully    prepaid. 

Parcels  must  not  exceed  25  pounds  in  weight. 

Letters  of  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  may  be  sent  thrdUgh  the  mails  without  prepayment  of 
postage,  provided  they  bear  in  the  upper  left  corner  oi  the  envelope  the  name  of  the  soldier,  sailor  or  marine, 
together  with  the  designation  of  the  service  to  wliich  he  belongs. 

Any  article  of  mail  may  be  specially  delivered  on  an  extra  payment  of  ten  cents. 

SECOND-CLASS   MATTER— NO   LIMIT  TO   WEIGHT.     RATES  TO   THE   PUBLIC. 
Newspapers  and  periodicals  unsealed,  1  cent  each  4  ounces  or  fraction.    Incomplete  copies,  1  cent 
for  each  2  ounces. 
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Zones  applicable  to  fourth-class  matter  applicable  to  advertising  portions  of  second-class  matter  mailed 
by  publisher  or  news  agent. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  rate  of  postage  publishers  are  required,  with  the  first  mailing  of 
each  Issue,  to  file  with  the  Postmaster  a  copy  of  such  issue  together  with  a  statement  of  such  information 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Postmaster-Geueral. 

Where  the  total  weight  of  any  one  edition  or  issue  of  any  publication  mailed  to  any  one  zone  docs  not 
exceed  one  pound  the  rate  of  postage  shall  be  one  cent. 

The  zone  rates  provided  by  this  law  relate  to  the  entire  bulk  mailed  to  any  one  zone  and  not  to  Indi- 
vidually addressed  packages.      ^ 
.s    Certain  non-profit  publications  are  not  subject  to  zone  rates  on  advertising  portious. 

Where  a  newspaper  or  periodical  is  mailed  by  other  than  the  publisher  or  his  agent  or  a  news  agent 
or  dealer,  the  rate  shall  be  the  same  as  to  the  genera!  public. 

THIRD-CLASS    (PRINTED)    MATTER   RATE.S— LIMIT   OF   WEIGHT,   FOUR   POUNDS. 

On  each  individually  addressed  piece  or  package,  1  cent  for  each  2  ounces  or  fraction  thereof. 

Packages  of  4  pounds  or  less,  containing  third  and  fourth-class  matter,  are  chargeable  at  the  higher 
rate.  If  the  package  exceeds  4  pounds  and  contains  parcel  post  and  miscellaueous  printed  matter,  the 
rate  is  as  fourth-class  matter. 

FOURTH-CLASS    MATTER    RATES. 

(Domestic  Parcel  Post.) 

Must  be  fully  prepaid— unsealed. 

(a)  Parcels  weighing  4  ounces  or  less,  except  books,  seeds,  plants,  etc.,  1  cent  lor  each  ounce  or  fraction 
thereof,  any  distance. 

(6)  Parcels  weighing  8  ounces  or  less,  containing  books,  seeds,  cuttings,  bulbs,  roots,  scions,  and  plants, 
1  cent  for  each  2  ounces  or  fraction  thereof,  regardless  of  distance. 

(c)  Parcels  weighing  more  than  8  ounces,  containing  books,  seeds,  plants,  etc.,  parcels  of  miscellaneous 
printed  matter  weighing  more  than  4  pounds,  and  all  other  parcels  of  fourth-class  matter  weighing  more 
than  4  ounces  are  chargeable,  according  to  distance  or  zone,  at  the  pound  rates  shown  in  the  table  below, 
except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (d),  a  fraction  of  a  pound  being  computed  as  a  full  pound. 

(d)  Parcels  subject  to  the  pound  rates,  mailed  for  delivery  within  the  first  or  second  zone, 

are,  wlieu  the  distance  by  the  shortest  regular  mail  route  from  the  office  of  origin  to  tlie  office  of  delivery 
is  300  miles  or  more,  chargeable  at  the  rate  of  6  cents  for  the  first  pound  and  2  cents  for  each  additional 
poimd,  a  fraction  of  a  pound  being  computed  as  a  full  pound. 

(e)  Alaska,  Hawaiian  and  Philippine  Islands,  etc. — The  eighth  zone  rate  of  12  cents  for  each 
pound  or  fraction  thereof  on  all  parcels  weighing  more  than  4  ounces  (except  books,  seeds,  cuttings,  bulbs, 
roots,  scions,  and  plants,  weighing  8  ounces  or  less)  applies  (1)  between  the  United  States  and  the  Hawaiian 
Islands;  (2)  between  the  United  States  and  its  postal  agency  at  Shanghai,  China;  (3)  between  any  two 
points  in  Alaska  and  between  any  point  in  Alaska  and  any  other  point  in  the  United  States;  (4)  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Canal  Zone;  (o)  between  the  United  States  and  the  Philippine  Islands;  (6;  to, 
from,  or  between  Guam,  Tutuila,  and  Manua  and  other  islands  of  the  Samoan  group  east  of  longitude  171° 
west  of  Greenwich,  and  the  United  States  and  its  other  possessions;  (7)  between  the  United  States  and  its 
naval  vessels  stationed  in  foreign  waters;  (8)  between  the  United  States  and  the  American  forces  in 
Germany. 

(/)  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Republic  of  Panama — Twelve  cents  for  each  pound  or  fraction 
thereof  also  applies  to  fourth-clas.5  matter,  including  seeds,  cuttings,  bulbs,  roots,  scions,  and  plants  (but 
excepting  books  and  other  printed  matter  on  which  the  rate  is  I  cent  for  each  2  ounces  or  fraction  thereof 
In  all  cases),  weighing  more  than  4  ounces  and  not  exceeding  4  pounds  (5  ounces,  when  mailed  to  Canada, 
Mexico,  Cuba,  and  the  Republic  of  Panama.  (Parcels  weighing  up  to  20  pounds  may  be  sent  to  Mexict 
and  the  Republic  of  Panama  as  foreign  parcel  post  mail  under  the  parcel  post  conventions  with  thosf 
countries.) 

The  special  delivery  fee  is  10  cents  in  addition  to  the  regular  postage.  '    ~ 

The  limit  of  weight  of  fourth-class  matter  is  70  pounds  for  parcels  mailed  for  delivery  within  the 
first,  second,  and  third  zones,  and  50  pounds  for  all  other  zones. 

Limit  of  size — Parcel  post  matter  may  not  exceed  84  inches  in  length  and  girth  combined.  In  meas- 
uring a  parcel  the  greatest  distance  in  a  straight  line  between  the  ends  (but  not  around  the  parcel)  is  taken 
as  its  length,  while  the  distance  around  the  parcel  at  its  thickest  part  is  taken  as  its  girth.  For  example, 
a  parcel  35  inches  long,  10  inches  wide,  and  5  inches  high  measures  65  inches  in  length  and  girth  combined. 

Rate  of  postage  on  gold  coin,  gold  bullion,  and  gold  dust  offered  for  mailing  betweeu  any  two  points 
in  Alaska,  or  between  any  point  in  Alaska,  and  any  point  in  the  United  States  or  its  possessions,  2  cents 
an  ounce  or  fraction  thereof,  regardless  of  distance.  Such  gold  coin,  gold  bullion,  or  gold  dust  must  be 
in  sealed  package  not  over  11  pounds  in  weight  and  must  be  sent  by  registered  mail. 

Packages  of  merchandise  that  weigh  over  4  ounces  and  not  over  4  poimds  6  ounces,  may  be  sent  to 
Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  the  Republic  of  Panama,  at  the  eighth  zone  rate  of  postage  (12  tents  for  each 
pound  or  fraction  thereof).  Parcels  for  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  the  Republic  of  Panama  must  be  accompanied 
by  customs  declarations  regardless  of  their  weight.  Packages  of  merchandise  weighing  not  more  tiian  4 
ounces  may  be  mailed,  at  the  postage  rate  of  1  cent  for  each  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  oudc»,  to  Canada, 
Cuba,  Mexico,  and  the  Republic  of  Panama.  Customs  declarations  are  required  on  such  parcels  of  merchan- 
dise of  4  ounces  or  less  to  Mexico  and  the  Republic  of  Panama.  Packages  of  merchandise  cannot  be  Insured 
or  sent  C.  O.  D.,  but  may  be  registered  for  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico  and  the  Republic  of  Panama.  Mailable 
merchandise  for  Mexico  and  the  Republic  of  Panama,  at  the  option  of  the  sender,  may  also  be  sent  by 
International  parcel  post  if  It  conforms  to  the  requirements. 

A  war  stamp  tax  of  1  cent  for  each  postage  charge  of  25  cents,  or  fractional  part  ol  25  cents,  must  be 
paid  on  parcel  post  or  fourth-class  matter  on  which  the  postage  amounts  to  not  less  than  25  cents.  Special 
Internal  Revenue  stamps  must  be  used.     They  are  for  sale  by  Postmasters. 

NOTE-The  war  stamp  tax  does  not  apply  to  parcels  sent  to  (1)  United  States  forces  In  Germany, 
(2)  Porto  Rico,  (3)  Philippine  Islands,  (4)  Cana;!  Zone,  (5)  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States, 
(6)  Guam,  Tutuila  and  Manua  and  other  islands  of  the  Samoan  group  belonging  to  the  United  States,  (7) 
United  States  Naval  vessels,  (8)  Parcels  addressed  to  foreign  countries,  (9)  Parcels  sent  by  officers  or 
employees  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  or  political  sub- 
division thereof,  in  the  discharge  of  Governmental  functions,  provided  they  bear  in  the  upper  left  corner 
of  the  address  side  of  the  wrapper  or  label  the  official  designation  or  name,  together  with  the  address  of 
the  department,  office,  or  offlcerjjy  whom  sent,  as  evidence  of  their  being  transmitted  In  the  discharge  of 
the  Governmental  functions  of  the  United  States,  or  of  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  and  con- 
sequently exempt  from  the  war  stamp  tax,  and  (10)  parcels  of  merchandise  mailed  by  the  American  Red 
Cross  to  be  used  excUisively  in  connection  with  war  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States. 
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PARCEL    POST    ZONE    RATES — (Domestic    Mail    Matter.) 


Weight  in 
Pounds. 

Local. 

1 

SO.  05 

2 

.06 

3 

.06 

4 

.07 

5 

.07 

6 

.08 

7 

.08 

8 

.09 

9 

.09 

10 

.10 

11 

.10 

12 

.11 

13 

.U 

J4 

.12 

15 

.12 

16 

.13 

17 

.13 

18 

.14 

19 

.14 

20 

.15 

21 

.15 

22 

.16 

23 

.16 

24 

.17 

25 

.17 

26 

.18 

27 

.18 

28 

.19 

29 

.19 

30 

.20 

31 

.20 

32 

.21 

33 

.21 

34 

.22 

35 

.22 

35 

.23 

37 

.23 

38 

.24 

39 

.24 

40 

.25 

41 

.25 

42 

.26 

43 

.26 

44 

.27 

45 

.27 

t6 

.28 

47 

.28 

48 

.29 

ts 

.29 

50 

.30 

51 

.30 

52 

.31 

53 

.31 

64 

.32 

55 

.32 

56 

.33 

57 

.33 

58 

.34 

59 

.34 

60 

.Sr, 

61 

.35 

62 

.30 

63 

.36 

64 

.37 

<io 

.37 

68 .  , 

.38 

67 

.38 

68 

.39 

69 

.39 

70 

.40 

gist  Zone. 

Up  to  50 

Miles. 


SO.  05 
.06 
.07 
.08 
.09 
.10 
.11 
.12 
.13 
.14 
.15 
.16 
.17 
.18 
.19 
.20 
.21 
.22 
.23 
.24 
.25 
.26 
.27 
.28 
.29 
.30 
.31 
.32 
.33 
.34 
.35 
.36 
.37 
''.38 
.39 
.40 
.41 
.42 
.43 
.44 
.45 
.46 
.47 
.48 
.49 
.50 
.51 
.52 
.53 
.54 
.55 
.56 
.57 
.58 
.59 
.60 
.61 
.62 
.63 
.64 
.65 
.66 
.87 
.68 
.69 
.70 
.71 
.72 
.73 
.74 


2d  Zone. 
50   to   150 

Miles. 


SO.  05 
.06 
.07 
.08 
.09 
.10 
.11 
.12 
.13 
.14 
.15 
.16 
.17 
.18 
.19 
.20 
.21 
.22 
.23 
.24 
.25 
.26 
.27 
.28 
.29 
.30 
.31 
.32 
.33 
.34 
.35 
.36 
.37 
.38 
.39 
.40 
.41 
.42 
.43 
.44 
.45 
.46 
.47 
.48 
.49 
.50 
.51 
.52 
.53 
.54 
.55 
.56 
.57 
.68 
.50 
.60 
.61 
.62 
.63 
.64 
.65 
.66 
.67 
.68 
.  .69 
.70 
.71 
.72 
.73 
.74 


3d  Zone. 
150  to  300 

Miles. 


SO.  06 
.08 
.10 
.12 
.14 
.16 
.18 
.20 
.22 
.24 
.26 
.28 
.30 
.32 
.34 
.36 
.38 
.40 
.42 
.44 
.46 
.48 
.50 
.52 
.54 
.56 
.58 
.60 
.62 
.64 
.66 
.68 
.70 
.72 
.74 
.76 
.78 
.80 
.82 
.84 
.86 
.88 
.90 
.92 
.94 
.96 
.98 
1.00 
1.02 
1.04 
1.06 
1.08 


10. 
12 
14 
10 


1.18 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1, 

1. 

1. 


20 

22 

24 

26 

28 

30 

1.32 

1,34 

1.36 

1.38 

1.40 

1.42 

1  .44 


4th    Zone. 

300  to  600 

Miles. 


50.07 

.11 

.15 

.19 

.23 

.27 

.31 

.35 

.39 

.43 

.47 

.51 

.55 

.59 

.63 

.67 

.71 

.75 

.79 

.83 

.87 

.91 

.95 

.99 

1.03 

1.07 

1.11 

1.15 

1.19 

1.23 

1.27 

1.31 

1.35 

1.39 

1.43 

1.47 

1.51 

.  1.55 

1.59 

1.63 

1.67 

1.71 

1.75 

1.79 

1.83 

1.87 

1.91 

1.95 

1.99 

2.03 


5tli    Zone. 

600  to 
1,000  Mis 


SO.  08 
.14 
.20 

.32 

.38 

.44 

.50 

.56 

.62 

.68 

.74 

.80 

.86 

.92 

.98 

1.04 

1.10 

1.16 

1.22 

1.28 

1.34 

1.40 

.46 

.52 


58 
64 
70 
76 


1.82 
1.88 
1.94 
2.00 
2.06 
2.12 
2.18 
2.24 
2.30 
2.36 
2.42 
2.48 
2.54 
2.60 
2.66 
2.72 
2.78 
2.84 
2.90 
2.96 
3.02 


6th    Zone 

1,000  to 

1,400  Mis 


50.09 

.17 

.25 

.33 

.41 

.49 

.57 

.65 

.73 

.81 

.89 

.97 

1.05 

1.13 

1.21 

1.29 

1.37 

1.45 

1.53 

1.61 

1.69 

1.77 

1.85 

1.93 

2.01 

2.09 

2.17 

2.25 

2.33 

2.41 

2.49 

2.57 

2.65 

2.73 

2.81 


89 
97 
05 
13 
21 
29 
37 
45 


3.53 
3.61 
3.69 
3.77 
3.85 
3.93 
4.01 


7th   Zone. 

1,400  to 

1,800  Mis 


SO.  11 
.21 
.31 
.41 
.51 
.61 
.71 
.81 
.91 
1.01 
1.11 
1.21 
1.31 
1.41 
1.51 
1.61 
1.71 
1.81 
1.91 
2.01 
2.11 
2.21 
2.31 
2.41 
2.51 
2,61 
2.71 
2.81 
2.91 
3.01 
3.11 
3.21 
3.31 
3.41 
3.51 
3.61 
3.71 
3,81 
3.91 
4.01 
4.11 
4.21 
4.31 
4.41 
4.61 
4.61 
4.71 
4.81 
4.91 
5.01 


8th    Zone. 

Over 
1,800  Ml8. 


$0.12 
.24 
.36 
.48 
.60 
.72 
.84 
.96 


08 
20 
1.32 
1.44 
1.56 
1.08 
1.80 
1.92 
2.04 
2.16 
2.28 
2.40 
2.52 
2.64 
2.76 
2.88 


00 
12 
24 
36 
48 
60 
72 
84 


3.96 
4.08 
4.20 
4.32 
4.44 
4.56 
4.68 
4.80 
4.92 
5.04 
6.16 
5.28 
6.40 
5.62 
5.64 
5.76 
6.88 
6.00 


Consular  invoices  for  Cuba — Regardless  of  the  fact  that  It  is  necessary  to  attach  a  customs  declara- 
tion to  each  paoltase  of  merchandise  for  Cuba,  the  customs  regulations  of  that  country  require  that  the 
senders  of  merchandise  must  present  at  the  proper  Cuban  consular  offlce  for  certification  a  consular  invoice 
covering  the  merchandise.  If  the  merchandise  represents  a  value  of  S5  or  more.  Invoices  mailed  at  United 
States  Post  OfBces,  whero  no  Cuban  consular  offlce  is  located,  are  excepted  from  this  requirement.  The 
consular  Invoice  may  either  accompany  the  package  or  be  sent  under  separate  cover. 

Return  postage — Packages  of  merchandise  originally  prepaid  at  the  rate  of  12  Cents  a  pound  and 
returned  as  undeliverable  from  Mexico  and  Panama  are  subject  to  a  return  charge  equal  to  the  amount 
of  postage  originally  prepaid.  This  charge  does  not  apply  to  pacltages  of  merchandise  weighing  4  ounces 
or  less  and  originally  prepaid  at  the  rate  of  1  cent  an  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce. 

Registered  mall — The  fee  is  10  cents  over  the  regular  postage.  Articles  admissible — Any  mailable, 
article,  except  unsealed  fourth-class  matter  (parcel  post)  for  domestic  destinations,  may  be  registered 
Domestic  parcels  containing  foiu'th-class  matter  may  also  be  registered  if  scaled,  and  the  usual  fee  and  postage 
at  the  flrst-class  rate  are  paid. 
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INSURED   AND    C.    O.    D.    MAIL. 

Fourth-class  domestic  mall  (parcel  post)  may  be  insured  against  loss,  rifling,  or  damage  In  an  amount) 
equivalent  to  its  actual  value  or  the  cost  of  repairs,  but  not  to  exceed  $5  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  threa 
cents,  $25  upon  payment  of  five  cents,  S50  upon  payment  of  ten  cents,  or  $100  UDon  payment  of  twenty-flva 
cents,  in  addition  to  the  postage,  but  indemnity  will  not  be  allowed  for  the  loss  of  such  mail  addressed  tS 
the  Philippine  Islands,  unless  the  loss  occurred  In  the  postal  service  of  the  United  States.  Such  mail  may 
be  sent  C.  O.  D.  between  domestic  money-order  offlces  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  ten  cents  iu  stamps  affixed 
to  the  parcel  when  the  amount  to  be  remitted  does  not  exceed  S50,  and  upon  payment  of  a  twenty -five-cent 
fee  in  stamps  when  the  amount  to  be  remitted  does  not  exceed  SIOO.  ParceLs  cannot  be  sent  C  O  D  to 
the  Philippine  Islands  or  foreign  countries.  C.  O.  D.  parcels  are  automatioally  insured,  by  the  payment 
of  the  C.  O.  D.  fee,  for  their  value  up  to  850  and  SIOO,  respectively,  according  to  the  fee  paid. 

Money  Orders — The  maximum  is  SIOO,  but  there  is  no  limit  to  tlie  number  that  can  be  issued  in  one 
day  to  the  same  remitter.  The  fees  for  domestic  orders  are:  S2.50  or  less,  3  cents:  32.51  to  S5  00,  5  cents: 
$5.01  to  SIO.OO,  8  cents;  SlO.Ol  to  S20,00,  10  cents;  S20.01  to  830.00,  12  cents;  S30.01  to  S40,00,  15  cents- 
S40.01  to  S50.00,  18  cents;  S50.01  to  860.00,  20  cents;  S60.01  to  .S75.00,  25  cents;  875.01  to  SIOO.OO,  30  ceuts. 
International  money  orders  cost  10  cents  for  SIO.OO  or  less,  and  10  cents  extra  on  each  additional  810  00 
up  to  SIOO  for  SIOO  00.  Domestic  money  orders  are  payable  within  30  days  at  anv  United  States  Post 
Office  (continental);  after  that,  only  at  the  office  designated.  In  the  United  States  insular  possessions, 
colonies  of  Great  Britain,  etc,  the  orders  are  payable  only  at  the  office  drawn  upon. 

Unmallable  Matter — Includes  not  only  all  legitimate  matter  not  conforming  to  the  rules  as  to  legibility 
of  address,  size  of  pacitage  or  certificates  of  inspection,  but  also  game,  etc.,  killed  out  of  season;  poisons 
explosive  or  inflammable  articles,  or  bad  smelling;  all  spirituous  and  malt  liqi|ors;  all  liquor  advertisements 
to  or  from  prohibition  localities;  indecent  matter,  written  or  otherwise;  dunning  postals  and  lottery,  endless 
chain  and  fraud  matter.  In  addition,  sealed  mail  to  a,  foreign  country,  except  it  be  obviously  letters,  cannot 
be  sent,  nor  can  publications  in  violation  of  the  copyright  laws  of  the  country  of  destination. 

Postal  Savings — The  limit  of  an  individual  deposit  has  been  increased  from  S1,000  to  S2.500.  No 
sum  of  less  than  SI  will  be  accepted  for  a-deposit.  Interest  is  allowed  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent.  An  account 
"-<(iv  be  opened  and  deposits  made  by  any  person  of  the  age  of  10  years  or  over,  in  his  or  her  own  name, 
^  '  i;y  a  married  woman  in  her  own  name  and  free  from  any  control  or  interference  by  her  husband. 
J^*^  „  '•«  wli!  be  accepted  only  from  Individuals.  No  account  will  be  opened  In  the  name  of  any  corporation, 
ueposi,  ,,_  socjejv.  firm,  or  partnership,  in  the  name  of  any  person  as  an  officer  of  a  corporation,  association, 
''^onJ.t'p'v  iu  til's  uadie  of  any  person  as  a  member  of  a  firm  or  partnership,  or  In  the  name  of  two  or  more 
nVia  io'lrtly  i^o  aCfJ.ount  will  be  opened  in  the  name  of  one  person  in  trust  for  or  on  behalf  of  another 
S-?!>^'^^ar°"r!S.  A  peraou  .may  open  a  postal  savings  account  at  any  depository  past  office,  but  no  person 
befsou  or  j.  "*--  nmu  Have  rnOrtJ  thauione  postal  savings  account  either  at  the  same  office  or  at  different 
may  at  the  saum  ..  -  '•'-nms'jifcJ^?*'^'^  ^^  purchasing  lO-eent  postal  savings  stamps.    A  postal  sav- 

offlces.    Amount^lesa  than  ^^  "^^^^Hvcd  '^'^'^  oostal  savings  stamps  affixed  will  be  accepted  as  a  deposit 

ings  careSi  which  is  furniKhed  free  of  cobt,  .     ** Jarr  ,       -  oxlsting  account,  or  it  may  be  redeemed  in  cash. 
of  81  either  in  opening  an  account  or  in  addjpg  \0  au  «._  — '"  --"'■  ^i^-o  them  in  exchange  for 

Postal  savuigs  stamps  are  not  valid  for  pOfJtage,  and  pOstaanwrn  wm  u«v  o---  — .^ — .i-  -  -u_,.ns.-»»' 
postage  stamps,  nor  give  postage  .Htamps  in  eiCchangQ  tor  postal  savings  .stamps.  DCPOBIIS'  are  eviasneea 
by  postal  savings  certificates  lijsued-ln  fixed  dfiilomlP.ations  of  SI,  2.  S5,  310.  S20,  .S50,  SIOO,  5200  and  $500. 
each  bearing  the  name  of  the  depositor,  themuiR^er  of  his  account,  the  date  of  issue,  the  name  of  the  de- 
pository office,  and  the  date  on  which  interfest  begins.  Postal  savings  certlflcatea  are  not  transferable 
or  negotiable.  A  depositor  may  exchange  the  whole  or  any  part  of  his  deposits  for  registered  or  coupon 
United  States  postal  savings  bonds,  issued  in  denominations  of  820,  SIOO,  and  S600,  bearing  IntereOT 
at  the  rate  of  iVi  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually,  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Unitea 
States  after  one  year  from  date  of  issue,  and  payable  20  years  from  such  date.  Both  prlncipaJoand  Interest 
Is  payable  In  United  States  gold  coin.  The  bonds  are  tax-free.  The  exchange  may  be  made  as  of  January 
I  and  July  1  of  each  year.  .  </ 

Prisoner's  Mall — A  letter  addressed  to  a  person  imprisoned  to  await  trial,  upon  Indictment,  or  pending 
Indictment,  should  be  delivered  in  accordance  vrlth  the  order  of  the  person  addressed.  In  the  absence  ol 
an  order  the  mail  may  be  delivered  to  the  sheriff  or  officer  having  charge  of  the  prisoner. 

Husband  or  Wife — Neither  husband  nor  wife  can  control  the  delivery  of  mail  addre&sed  to  the  cth-^r- 
against  the  wishes  of  the  one  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  In  the  absence  of  Instructions  to  the  contrary  the 
wife's  letters  will  be  delivered  with  the  husband's  mail  unless  they  be  known  to  live  separately. 

Minors — The  delivery  of  mail  addressed  to  a  minor  is  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  parent  or  guardian. 

Officials — Mail  addressed  to  a  public  official,  or  to  an  officer  of  a  corporation,  by  his  title,  will  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  person  actually  holding  the  office  designated  in  the  address.  i 

Advertised  Mall — The  addressee  is  required  to  identify  it  and  pay  a  fee  of  1  cent. 

Delivery  to  Sender — When  the  sender  of  a  letter  desires  to  recall  it  his  application  must  be  aubmitted 
to  the  postmaster  at  the  office  of  mailing. 

Registered  and  fourth-class  matter  are  not  mailable  at  mail  cars. 

Prepayment  of  Postage  on  domestic  matter  at  time  of  mailing,  by  stamps  affixed,  is  required.  BV 
special  permission,  however,  postage  may  be  paid  in  money  on  matter  of  the  first,  second,  third,  !,d<1  fourtlJ 
classes  when  mailed  in  quantities.  Postmasters  are  not  required  to  affix  stamps  to  mail.  '-Viaen  si-'-mpa 
are  so  affixed  to  mail  that  one  overlies  another,  concealing  part  of  its  surface,  the  stamp  thus  cov(  red  18 
not  taken  into  account  in  prepayment. 

What  First-Class  Matter  Consists  of— It  embraces  written  matter,  namely:  Leltei-s,  postal  cariJs 
post  cards  (private  mailing  cards),  and  all  matter  wliolly  or  partly  in  writing,  whether  sealed  or  unsealedi 
except  manuscript  copy  accompanying  proof-sheets  or  corrected  proof-sheets  of  the  same  and  the  writing 
authorized  by  law  to  be  placed  upon  matter  of  other  classes.  Matter  sealed  or  otherwise  closed  against 
Inspection  is  also  of  tiie  first  class.  Note — Typewriting  and  carbon  and  letter-press  copies  thereof  are 
the  equivalent  of  handwriting  *nd  are  classed  as  such  in  all  cases. 

List  of  Articles  Included  In  Flrst-Class  Matter — Assessment  notices  (printed)  with  amount  due 
written  therein;  albums  (autograph)  containing  written  matter:  blank  books  with  written  entries;  bank 
checks  filled  out  in  writing,  either  canceled  or  uncanceled;  legal  and  other  blank  printed  forms  signed 
officially ;  blank  forms,  filled  out  in  writing:  cards  or  letters  (printed)  bearing  a  written  date,  where  the  date 
is  not  the  date  of  the  card,  but  gives  information  as  to  when  the  sender  will  call,  or  deliver  something  other- 
wise referred  to,  or  is  the  date  when  something  will  occur  or  is  acltnowledged  to  have  been  received;  cai^ds 
(printed)  which  by  having  a  signature  attached  are  converted  into  personal  communications,  such  as 
receipts,  orders  for  articles  furnished  by  addressee,  etc.;  cards  (visiting)  bearing  written  name — exqept 
single  cards  enclosed  with  third  or  fourth-class  matter,  and  bearing  the  name  of  the  sender;  certificates, 
checks,  diplomas,  receipts,  etc.,  filled  out  in  writing;  communications  eutirely  in  print — with  exception  of 
name  of  sender — sent  in  identical  terms  by  many  persons  to  the  same  address;  copy  (manuscript  or  type- 
written) unaccompanied  with  proof-sheets  thereof;  folders  made  of  stiff  paper,  the  entire  inner  surface  ol 
which  cannot  be  examined  except  at  risk  of  breaking  the  seal,  and  those  having  many  folds  or  pages,  requir- 
ing the  use  of  an  Instrument  to  examine  the  inner  surfaces:  hand  or  typewritten  matter  and  letter-press  or 
manifold  (carbon)  copies,  Imitations  or  reproductions  of  hand  or  typewritten  matter  not  mailed  at  the  poit 
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office  window  or  other  depository  designated  by  the  postmaster  in  a  minimum  number  of  twenty  Identical 
copies;  letters  (old  or  remalled)  sent  singly  or  in  bullc;  price-lists  (printed)  containing  written  figures  changing 
Individual  items;  receipts  (printed)  with  written  signatures;  sealed  matter  of  any  class,  or  matter  so  wrapped 
as  not  to  be  easily  examined,  except  original  packages  of'proprletary  articles  of  merchandise  put  up  as  pre- 
scribed, and  seeds  and  other  articles  that  may  be  inclosed  in  sealed,  transparent  envelopes,  stenographic 
shorthand  notes;  typewritten  matter,  original  letter-press  and  manifold  copies  thereof;  unsealed  written 
communications. 

WHAT   SECOND-CLASS    MATTER   CONSISTS   OF. 

Second-clasa  matter  consists  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  bearing  notice  of  the  entry  aa  such.  On 
the  wrapper,  or  the  matter  itself,  there  may  be  written  or  printed:  (1)  The  name  and  address  of  the 
Bender,  preceded  by  the  word  "from;"  (2)  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  to  whom  sent  and  date 
subscription  ends;  (3)  the  words  "sample  copy,"  or  "mariied  copy,"  or  both,  as  the  case  may  be.  On  the 
matter  Itself  the  sender  may  place  all  that  is  permitted  on  the  wrapper;  correct  typographical  errors  in  the 
text;  designate  by  marl^s,  not  by  words,  a  word  or  passage  in  the  text  to  which  it  is  desired  to  call  attention. 
Other  writing  will  subject  the  package  to  the  first-class  rate. 

Periodicals  Not  Desired — Such  as  are  not  wanted  should  be  refused  by  those  to  whom  addressed  and 
not  removed  from  the  Post  Office,  or  they  may  be  returned  to  the  Postmaster,  Indorsed  "refused."  The 
Post  Office  Department  does  not  determine  as  to  the  liability  of  a  subscriber  for  the  price  of  a  periodical. 
A  subscriber  sliould  give  a  publisher  prompt  notice  of  a  change  in  address. 

JV^HAT   THIRD-CLASS    MATTER    CONSISTS    OF. 

Third-class  matter  embraces  circulars,  newspapers,  and  periodicals  not  admitted  to  the  second-class 
nor  embraced  in  the  term  "book,"  miscellaneo\i3  printed  matter  on  paper  not  having  the  nature  of  an 
actual  personal  correspondence,  proof-sheets,  conected  proof-sheets  and  manuscript  copy  accompanying 
the  same,  and  matter  in  point  print  or  raised  characters  used  by  the  blind.  Books  are  included  in  fourth 
class  or  parcel-post  mail,  as  also  is  miscellaneous  printed  matter  weighing  more  than  four  pounds.  Note — 
Matter  printed  on  material  other  than  paper  Is  fourth-class.  A  circular  is  a  printed  letter  sent  in  identic?,^ 
terms  to  several  persons.  It  may  bear  a  written,  typewritten  or  hand-stamped  date,  name  and  adci-.cs8 
of  person  addressed  and  of  the  sender,  and  corrections  of  mere  typographical  errors.  Whten  a  name  '.except 
that  of  the  addressee  or  sender),  date  (other  than  that  of  the  c  rcul.ir),  or  anything  else  is  h.and',fritten  or 
typewritten  in  the  body  of  a  circular  for  any  other  reason  than  to  correct  a  genuine  fypogr^-pfilcal  error 
the  circular  is  subject  to  postage  at  the  first-class  (letter)  rate,  whether  sealed  or  unsealed.  Reproductions 
or  imitations  of  handwriting  and  typewriting  obtained  by  means  of  the  printing  press,  neostyle.  muitieranh, 
or  similar  mechanical  process  will  be  treated  as  third-class  matter,  prov'^jed  they  are  mttiJeS  at  the  nost 
office  or  other  depository  designated  by  the  postmaster  in  a  minimum  riumber  i^*  ■  w-r-nty  Identical  unsealed 
copies.  If  mailed  elsewhere  or  in  less  Quantity,  they  will  bo  SUbjest  to  the  first-class  rate.  Letters  "and 
reading  matter  for  the  blind  are  transmissible  in  the  Si^ins  Ulidcr  certain  conditions  at  special  rates,  which 
aay  be  ascertained  from  the  postmaster.  Parct-is  of  printed  matter  weighing  more  than  four  pounds  which 
do  not  exceed  the  limit  of  weight  ana  size  for  fourih-class  matter,  come  within  that  class  and  are  mailable 
at  the  parcel  post  rates. 

List  of  Articles  Included  In  Thlrd-Class  Matter — Address  tags  and  labels  mainly  In  print;  adver- 
tisements printed  on  blotting  paper;  architectural  designs  (printed) ;  assessment  notices,  wholly  In  print; 
blank  notes  and  other  printed  blanks  or  forms,  mainly  in  print;  blind,  indented,  or  perforated  sheets  ol 
paper  containing  characters  which  can  be  read  by  the  blind,  except  such  as  are  entitled  to  free  transmission; 
blue  prints;  calendar  pads  mainly  in  print;  calendars,  printed  on  paper:  cards,  printed  with  perforations 
lor  carrying  coin;  cards,  Christmas,  Easter,  etc.,  printed  on  paper;  circulars;  clippings  (press)  with  name 
and  date  of'paper  stamped  or  written  in;  correspondence  of  the  blind;  coupons,  printed;  engravings  and 
wood  cuts  prmted  on  paper;  insurance  applications  and  other  blank  forms  mainly  in  print;  labels  and  tags 
mainly  in  print;  legal  blanks  and  forms  of  Insurance  applications,  mainly  in  print;  lithographs;  maps  printed 
upon  paper,  with  the  necessary  mountings;  newspaper  "headings,"  or  clippings  with  name  and  date  of 
paper  stampeS  or  written  in;  notes,  blank,  mainly  in  print;  order  blanks  and  report  forms,  mainly  in  print — 
a  single  order  blank,  mainly  in  print,  may  be  inclosed  with  fourth-class  matter  mailed  at  the  rates  for  that 
■_iCJ'.S3;  photographs,  printed  on  paper;  plans  and  architectural  designs,  printed;  postage  stamps,  canceled 
or  uncanceled;  postal  cards,  bearing  printed  advertisements,  mailed  in  bulk;  post  cards,  bearing  on  the 
message  side  illustrations  or  other  printed  matter,  mailed  in  bulk;  price  lists,  wholly  in  print;  printed  blank 
notes,  printed  calendars,  labels,  plans  and  architectural  designs;  printed  matter  having  samples  of  merchan- 
dise attached  covering  less  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  space;  proof-sheets,  printed,  with  or  without  manuscript; 
reproductions  or  imitations  of  hand  or  typewriting,  wiien  mailed  under  the  conditions  prescribed;  sheet 
music;  tags  and  labels,  printed;  valentines,  printed  on  paper;  visiting  cards,  printed;  wood  cuts  and  engrav- 
ings (prints). 

WHAT    FOURTH-CLASS   MATTER    (DOMESTIC    PARCEL   POST)    CONSISTS   OF. 

List  of  Articles  Included  in  Fourth-Class  Matter — Albums,  photograph  and  autograph,  blank; 
artificial  flowers;  bees,  when  packed  as  prescribed;  bill  heads;  blank  address  tags  and  labels;  blank  books, 
blank  books  with  printed  headings,  blank  cards  or  paper,  blank  diaries,  and  blank  post  and  postal  cards: 
blotting  paper,  blank;  books;  botanical  specimens;  bulbs;  calendar  pads,  mainly  blank;  calendars  or  other 
matter  printed  on  celluloid;  card  coin-holders,  not  printed;  cards,  blank;  cards,  printed  playing,  of  ail  kinds; 
catalogues  (in  the  form  of  books);  celluloid,  printed  or  unprinted;  check  books;  Christmas  and  Easter  cards 
printed  on  other  material  than  paper;  coin;  combination  calendar  and  memorandum  pads,  mainly  blank; 
crayon  pictures;  cut  flowers;  cuts,  wood  or  metal;  dissected  maps  and  pictures;  drawings,  framed  or 
unframed;  dried  fruit;  Easter  cards,  when  printed  on  other  material  than  paper;  electrotype  plates;  engrav- 
ings, when  framed;  envelopes,  printed  or  unprinted,  except  when  addressed  and  inclosed  singly  with  third- 
class  matter;  flowers,  cut  or  artificial;  forms,  order,  legal,  etc.,  mainly  blank;  framed  engravings,  pictures 
and  other  printed  matter;  game;  geological  specimens;  grain;  letter-heads;  maps,  printed  on  cloih;  meat 
and  food  products;  merchandise  samples;  memorandum  books;  merchandise,  sealed  proprietary  articles, 
put  up  and  labeled  In  printing  as  prescribed;  metals  and  minerals;  napkins,  paper  or  cloth,  printed  or 
unprinted;  oil  paintings,  framed  or  unframed;  order  blanks  and  report  forms,  mainly  blank  (spaces  covered 
by  rnled  lines  being  regarded  as  blank),  are  fourth-class  matter;  however,  one  copy  may  be  Inclosed  with 
tlilrd-class  matter  mailed  at  the  rate  for  that  class;  paper  bags  and  wrapping  paper,  printed  or  unprinted: 
patent  medicines;  patterns,  printed  or  unprinted;  pen  or  pencil  drawings;  photograph  albums;  photographic 
negatives  and  kodak  films;  plants  and  plant  products;  postal  and  post  cards,  mainly  blank;  printed  matter, 
miscellaneous,  when  mailed  in  parcels  weighing  more  than  four  pounds;  printed  matter  having  samples 
of  merchandise  permanently  attached  covering  20  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  space;  printed  matter  on  other 
material  than  paper;  roots;  rulers;  wooden  or  metal,  including  those  bearing  printed  advertisements;  samples 
of  cloth;  samples  of  flour  or  other  manufactured  grain;  scions;  sealed  packages  of  proprietary  articles  of 
merchandise  put  up  and  labeled  In  printing  as  prescribed;  seeds,  soap,  soap  wrappers,  complete  (printed 
coupons  cut  from  such  wrappers  are  third-clasg- matter) ;  stationery;  tags,  blank;  tape  measures;  tintypes; 
tobacco;  Valentines  printed  on  material  other  than  paper;  wall  paper,  water  color  painting;  wrapping  paper, 
printed  or  unprinted. 

Fourth-class  or  parcel  post  matter  must  bear  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 


Astrondffiical — EraSy  Seasons,  Fasts,  Etc. 


m 


Astronomical  Calculations  tov  1921. 

THE  Astronomical  calculatioua  are  given  in  local  Mean  Time,  except  as  otherwise  Indicated,  anfl  wera 
made  expressly  for  this  work  by  Arthur  Newton. 


Chronological  Eras. 

The  year  1921  corresponds  to  the  year  7429-30  of  the  Byzantine  era:  5681-82  of  the  Jewish  era,  the 
year  5082  commencing  at  sunset  October  2;  2674  since  the  foundation  of  Rome,  according  to  Varro;  2697 
of  the  Olympiads,  or  tlie  avst  year  of  the  675th  Olympiad,  ooramimcing  July  1;  2581  of  the  Japanese  era, 
and  to  tho  tenth  year  of  the  period  entitled  Taisho;  1339-40  of  the  Mohammedan  era,  the  year  1340  begin- 
ning at  sunset  September  3.  The  146th  year  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  begins 
ou  July  4,  1921.  


Chronological  Cycles. 


Dominical  Letier B 

Epact 21 


Lunar  Cycle  (Golden  Number} .   3  ]  Roman  ludlctloa 4 

Solar  Cycle 26  I  JuUau  Period 6634 


Name. 

Grecian  Mundane  Era 

Civil  Era  of  Constantinople 

Alexandrian  Era 

Julian  Period 

Mundane  Era 

Jewish  Mundane  Era 

Era  of  Abraham 

Era  of  the  Olympiads 

Roman  Era  (A.  U.  C.) 

Era  of  Metonlc  Cycle 


Date  of  Beginning  of  Epochs,  Eras,  and  Periods 

Began, 


B.  c.  5598,  Sept.    1 

...  ••  5508,  Sept.     1 

.    .  ••  5502,  Aug.  29 

"  4713,  Jaa.      1 

••  4008,  Oct.      1 

"  3761,  Oct.      1 

...  "  2015,  Oct.      1 

...  "  776,  July      1 

••  7.53,  April  24 

"  432,  July   15 


A'amc. 
Grecian  or  Syro-Macedonian  Era.  .i 

Era  of  Maccabees   

Tyrlan  Era '     

Sidonian  Era 

Julian  Era 

Spanish  Era 

Augustan  Era 

Christian  Era A 

Destruction  of  Jerusalem 

Mohammedan  Era 


Began. 

C.  312,  Sept.    1 
166,  Nov.  24 


125.  Oct. 
110.  Oct. 

45,  Jan. 

38,  Jan. 

27.  Feb. 
1,  Jan. 

69,  Sept.    1 
622,  July   16 


19 
1 
1 
1 

14 
1 


Th3E    ANCIENT    AND    MODER!^    YEAR. 

The  Athenians  began  the  year  in  June,  the  Macedonians  in  September,  the  Romans  first  In  March 
and  afterward  in  January,  the  Persians  on  August  11,  the  ancient  Mexicans  on  February  23,  the  Moham- 
medans in  July.  The  Chinese  year,  which  begins  late  in  January  or  early  in  February,  is  similar  to  the  Mo- 
hammedan in  having  12  months  of  29  and  30  days  alternately;  but  in  every  nineteen  years  there  are  seveii 
years  which  have  13  months.  This  is  not  quite  correct,  and  the  Chinese  have  therefore  formed  a,  cycle  ol 
60  years.  In  which  period  22  intercalary  months  occur. 


The  Seasons. 


D. 

Spring      begins  March  20 

Summer  begins  June  21 

Autumnal  Equino.x,  Autumn  begins  September  23 
Winter  So.fstlce,  Winter     begins  December   22 


Vernal  Equinox, 
Summer  Solstice 


H. 

M 

10 

51    P.   M. 

6 

30  P.  M. 

» 

20   A.  .M. 

4 

S    A.  M. 

Easiern  Standard  Time  (Old). 


Morning  Stars. 


Mercuky — January  1  to  January  16;  March  2  to 
May  10:  July  8  to  August  23:  October  31  to  De- 
cember 27. 

Venus — April  22  to  end  of  year. 

Mars — June  29  to  end  of  year. 

JUPiTF.R — January  1  to  March  4;  Septorabor  22  to 
end  of  year. 

Saturn — January  1  to  March  12;  September  21  to 
end  of  year. 


Evening  Stars. 


Mercury — January  16  to  March  2;  May  10  to 
July  8;  August  23  to  October  31;  December  27  to 
end  of  year. 

Venus — January  1  to  April  22. 

MarS; — January  1  to  June  29. 

Jupiter — March  4  to  September  23, 

Saturn — March  12  to  September  ji 


CHURCH    FASTS. 

The  Roman  Catholic  days  of  obligation  are:  Jan.  1  (Circumcision  of  Christ) ;  Ascension  Day  (forty  days 
after  Easter  Sunday);  Aug.  15  (Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary):  Nov.  1  (All  Saints'  Day):  Dec.  8 
(Immaculate  Conception) ;  Dec.  25  (Christmas) .  and  all  the  Sundays  of  the  year. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Days  of  fasting  are  the  forty  days  of  Lent,  the  Ember  Days,  tho  Fridays  of 
the  four  weeks  In  Advent,  and  certain  vigils  or  evenings  prior  to  the  greater  feasts,  while  all  Fridays  ol 
the  year  are  days  of  abstinence  from  Qesh  meat.  In  the  American  Episcopal  Church  the  days  of  fasting 
or  abstinence  to  bo  observed,  according  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  are  the  forty  days  of  Lent,  the 
Ember  Days,  tlie  three  Rogation  Days,  and  all  the  Fridays  of  the  year  except  Christmas  Day.  In  the 
Greek  Church  the  four  principal  fasts  are  those  in  Lent,  the  week  succeeding  Whitsimtide,  the  fortnight 
before  the  Assupiptlon,  and  forty  days  before  Christmas. 


EMBER    AND    ROCATtON    DAYS. 

Ember  and  Rogation  Days  are  certain  periods  of  the  year  devoted  to  prayer  and  fasting.  Embep 
Days  (twelve  annually),  about  the  beginning  of  the  four  seasons;  are  the  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Sat* 
urday  after  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  In  Spring;  after  th'i  feast  of  Pentecost  (Whit  Sunday),  Summer;  aft^r 
the  festival  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Autumn,  and  after  the  festival  of  St.  Lucia,  Winter.  Ember  Weeks  are 
the  weeks  In  which  the  Ember  Days  appear.  ,   -  , 

Rogation  Days  occur  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Mark,  April  25,  and  on  the  three  days  Immediately;  preceding 
Ascension  Day. 


28 


Astronoviical-  -Eyiscoyal  Church  Memo. 


January. 
Saturday. 

11.  Sua.  aft.  Christmas.- 
Epiphany. 
1.  Sun.  after  Epiphany. 

16  11.     "        "         „  '' 

23  Septuagesima  Sunday. 
Sexageslma  Sunday. 

February. 
Tuesday. 
Purification. 
Qulnquagesima  Sun. 
Ash  Wednesday. 
Sunday  in  Lent. 


1 
2 
6 
9 


30 


Church  Memoranda  for  1921. 

April.  I 


13  1. 

20  11. 

27  lii.       

March. 
1  Tuesday.      ' 
3  Thurs.  (Ml-Careme.) 
6  Iv.  Sunday  In  Lent. 
13  V. 

20  Palm  Sunday. 
25  Good  Friday. 

(Annunciation.) 
27  Easter  Sunday. 


1  Friday.  .     ^     , 

3  1.    Sunday  aft.  Eastei. I 

10  ii.         "  ".         '' 

17  ill. 

23  St.  George.      ", 

24  iv.  Sunday  aft.  Easter. 

May. 

1  Rogation  Sunday. 

5  Ascension  Day. 

8  1.  Sun.  aft.  Ascension 

5  Pentecost  (Whit.  Sun.) 
22  Trinity  Sunday. 
26  Corpus  Christi.     . 
29  I.Sunday  after  Trmlty. 

June. 

1  Wednesday. 
5  11.  Sunday  aft.  Trinity 
12  111. ■ 

19  iv. 

24  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

20  V.  Sunday  aft.  Trinity 
29  SS.  Peter  and  Paul. 


July. 

I  Friday.  ,   , 

3  vl.     Sun.  aft.  Trinity. 

10  vil. 

17  vlll.      " 

24  Ix. 

31  X. 

August. 

1  Monday. 

6  Transfiguration.       , 

7  \i.    Sun.   aft.  Trinity 

14  xii.      " 

15  Assumption. 

21  xiii.  Sun.  aft.  Trinity 

28  xlv. 

September. 

1  Thursday.         ^  ,  ,. 
4  XV.     Suu.  aft.  Trinity 

II  xvi. 

18  xvii.      " 

25  xviil.     ' 

29  Michaelmas. 


October. 

1  Saturday.  „  .   ,, 

2  xix.  Sun.  aft.  Trinity. 
9  XX. 

16  xxi.      •' 

18  St.  Luke  (Evangelist.) 
23  xxli.  Sun.  aft.  Trinity. 
30  xxlil. ' 

Noveviber. 

1  Tuesday — All  Saints. 

6  xxiv.  Sun.  aft.  Trinity. 
13  XXV.      "       "  '■ 

20  xxvl.     "       ''_, 
27  1.  Sunday  In  Advent. 
30  St.  Andrew. 

December. 

1  Thursday.    ,      .  ^ 

4  il.   Sunday  In  Advent. 

11  111.     "     ;;     ;; 

18  iv.        "  .^ 

25  Sun. — Christmas  Day. 
27  St.  John  (Evangelist ) 


Ritualistic  Calendar. 


COLORS   FOE  THE   ALTAR   IN   USE   I 

White — From  the  First  Service  (First  Vespers) 


V  RiTimmTir  Episcopal  Churches  tn  thb  United  States. 
vst'vesuevWot  ChrS^'^Day  to  the  Octave  of  Epiphany,  Incuslve 


wntte — iTom  mo  rnsi.  c^civicc  v.inj'j'  ' ''•^.t'^'.?',,"'  ;T;v,'T,vrr"thp'rp\phration')  •  from  the  First  Service  of 


St.  Michael,  St.  Luke,  All  Saints, 


Easter  Day  to  the  Vigil  of  Pentecost  (except  on  -^  -     ^  Rnntidt 

Conversion  of  St.  Paul.  Purification,  Annunciation,  E''--  Jo"'',  ^^P"?"f.~Ai/.n?iAnnf' Church) 

Days);  Holy  innocents  (If  on  a  Sunday),  and  Feasts  o*  al'  f^f-"^'";.  AHvpnt   snndav  to  Christmas  Eve; 


"ij^acfc— Good  Friday  and  at  tuufcrais.     Green-  

DATES"OF   MOVABLE   EPISCOPAL  FEASTS. 


Days,  Etc. 


Golden  Number 

Sunday  Letter 

Sundays  after  Epiphany 

Septuagesima 


Ash  Wednesday 

First  Sunday  in  Lent 

Passion  Sunday 

Palm  Sunday 

Good  Friday 


1917.  1  1918. 


18 
G 

4 
Feb. 

4 

Feb. 

21 

Feb. 

25 

Map. 

25 
April. 

1 
April . 

6 
April . 

8 
May. 

13 
May. 

17 
May. 

27 

June. 

3 

25 

Dec. 

First  Sunday  in  Advent ^      2 


Easter  Day 

Rogation  Sunday. 


Ascension  Day. 
Whitsunday. . . 


Trinity  Sunday 

Sundays  after  Trinity. 


19 

F 

2 

Jan. 

27 
Feb. 

13 
Feb. 

17 
Mar. 

17 
Mar. 

24 
Mar. 

29 
Mar. 

31 
May. 

5 
May. 

9 
May. 

19 
May. 

26 

26 

Dec. 
1 


1919. 


1920. 


1 

E 

5 

Feb, 

16^ 

Mar. 

5 
Mar. 

9 
April. 

6 
April . 

13 
April . 

18 
April . 

20 
May. 

25 
May. 

29 
June. 

8 

June. 

15 

23 

Nov. 

30 


2 
DC 

3 
Feb. 

1 
Feb. 

18 

Feb. 

22 

Mar. 

21 
Mar. 

28 
April. 

2 
April . 

4 
May. 

9 
May. 

13 
May. 

23 
May. 
30 
25 
Nov. 
28 


1921. 


3 
B 

2 

Jan. 

23 

Feb. 

9 
Feb. 

13 
Mar. 

13 
Mar. 

20 
Mar. 

25 
Mar. 

27 
May. 

1 
May. 

5 
May. 

15 
May. 
22 
20 
Nov. 
27 


1922. 


4 

A 

5 

Feb. 

12 
Mar. 

1 
Mar. 

5 
April. 

2 
April . 

9 
April. 

14 
April. 

16 
May. 

21 
May. 

25 
June. 

4 

June. 

11 

24 

Dec. 

3 


1923. 


5 

G 

3 

Jan. 

28 
Feb. 

14 
Feb. 

18 
Mar. 

18 
Mar. 

25 
Mar. 

30 
April. 

1 
May. 

6 
May. 

10 
May. 

20 
May. 

24 

2ek 

Dec. 
2 


1924. 


6 

FE 

5 

Feb. 

17 
Mar. 

5 
Mar. 

9 
April. 

6 
April. 

13 
April. 

18 
April. 

20 
May. 

25 
May. 

29 
June. 

8 

June. 

15 

23 

Nov. 

30 


1925. 


7 
D 

4 
Feb. 

8 

Feb. 

25 

Mar. 

1 
Mar. 

29 
April. 

5 
April. 

10 
April . 

12 
May. 

May. 

21 
May. 

31 

June. 

7 

24 
Nov. 

29 


1920. 


8 

C 

3 

Jan. 
31 

Feb. 

17 
Feb. 

21 

Mar. 

21 
Mar. 

28 
April . 

April. 

4 
May. 

9 
May. 

13 
May. 

23 
May., 

30^ 

25 
Nov. 

28 


JEWISH    HOLIDAYS      FESTIVALS    AMD    FASTS. 


Festivals  and   Fasts. IHebrow  Date. 

Tlshrl  1 

Tislirl  3 

Tlshrl  10 

Tlshrl  15 

Tlshrl  22 

Tlshrl  23 

Kialev  25 

Tebet  10 

Adar  14 
Adar  Shenl  14 

Nisan  15 

NIsan  21 

Nisan  22 

Sivan  6 
Tammuz       17 

Ab  9 


New  Year 

Fast  of  Gedaliah 

Day  of  Atonement 

Tabernacles,  Isi  Day. 
Tabernacles,  8th  Day . 
Rejoicing  of  the  Law.. 

Hannukah 

Fast  of  Tebet 

Purim 

Purira  (Leap  Year) .  . . 
Passover,  1st  Day.  .  . . 
Passover,  7th  Day. . . 
Passover,  Last  Day 

Feast  of  weeks 

Fast  of  Tammuz.  .  .  . 
Fast  of  Ab* 


1917-18. 


Sept.  17,  M, 
Sept.  19,  W. 
Sept.  26,  W. 
Oct.  1,  M. 
Oct.  8,  M. 
Oct.  9,  T. 
Dec.  10,  M. 
Dec.  25,  T. 
Feb.  26,  T. 


1918-19. 


1919-20. 


Mar.  28,  Th 
Apr.  >.  3,  W. 
Apr.  *'4,  T. 
May  17,  F. 
June  27,  TU 
July   18,  Th 


Sep.t.  7,  St. 
Sept.  9,  M. 
Sept.  16,  M. 
Sept.  21,  St. 
Sept.  28,  St. 
Sept.  29,  S. 
Nov.  29,  F. 
Dec.  13,  F. 


Sept.  25,  Th, 
Sept.  27,  St. 


Mar.  10,  S. 
Apr.  15,  T. 
Apr.  21,  M. 
Apr.  22,  T. 
June  4,  W. 
July  15.  T. 
Aug.     5,  T. 


Oct 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Mar. 


4.  St. 
9,  Th. 

16,  Th. 

17,  F. 
17,  W. 

1,  Th. 
4,  Th. 


3,  St. 

9,  F. 
10,  St. 
M"ay  23,  St. 
July  3,  St. 
July  24,  St. 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


1920-21. 


Sept.  13,  M. 
Sept.  15,  AV. 
Sept.  22,  W. 
Sept.  27,  M. 
Oct.  4,  M. 
Oct.  5,  T. 
Dec.  6,  M. 
Dec.  21,  T. 


Mar.  24,  Th. 
Apr.  23,  St. 
Apr.  29,  F. 
Apr.  30,  St. 
June  12,  S. 
July  23,  St. 
Aug.  13,  St. 


1921-22. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Mar, 


3,  M. 

5.  W. 
12,  W. 
17,  M. 

24,  M. 

25,  T. 

26,  M. 
10,  T. 
14,  T. 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
June 
July 
Aug. 


13,  Th. 

19.  W. 

20,  Th. 

2,  F. 
13,  Th. 

3,  Th. 


Astronomical — Greek  and  Moham.  Church  Dates — Time. 


Greek  Church  Calendar,  1921. 

A.  D.  1921.     A.M.  8030 


New 
Style. 


Jan.  14 
Jan.  19 
Feb.    IS 

Mar.  14 
Apr.  7 
Apr. 
Apr. 
May 
May 
Juno 
June  19 
June   20 


24 

29 

1 

G 

9 


Holy  Days. 


Circumcision 

Theophany  (Epiphany) .  . 
Hypapante  (Purification) . 

Great  Lent  begins 

Annunciation 

Palm  Svniday 

Great  Friday 

Holy  Pasch  (Easter) 

St.  George 

Ascension 

Pentecost 

Holy  Ghost 


Old 

New 

Style. 

Style 

Jan.     1 

July    12 

Jan.     6 

Aug.   19 

Feb.     2 

Aug.   28 

Mar.     1 

Sept.  12 

Mar.  25 

Sept.  21 

Apr.   11 

Sept.  27 

Apr.   16 

Qct.     14 

Apr.   18 

Nov.  28 

Apr.  23 

Dec.      4 

May  27 

Dec.    22 

June    6 

1922 

June     7 

Jan.      7 

Holy  Days. 


Peter  a:nd  Paul  (Chlel  Apoatle.s) . 

Transfiguration 

Repose  of  Theotokos 

*St.  Alexander  Nevsky 

Nativity  ol  Theotoko.^ 

Exaltation  of  Cross 

Patronage  of  Theof  okos 

First  Day  Fast  of  Thootoko3 .  .  . 

Entrance  of  'lUeotokos 

Conception  of  Theotokos 


Nativity  (Christmas) Dec.  25 


Old 


June  29 
Aug.  a 
Aug.  1 
Aug.  3i 
Sept 
Sept.  14 
Oct.  1 
Nov.  15 
Nov.  21 
Dec.     9 


*  Peculiar  to  Ru.ssia. 


Moh 

animedan 

Calendar,  1921. 

Year. 

Name  of  Mon til. 

Month  Begins. 

Yeas. 

1339. . 
1339.. 
1340. . 
1340.. 
1340. . 
1340. . 

N.-ime  of  Month 

iMoath  Bt  ;ina 

1339. . 

Jan.  11,      1921 
Feb.  10,    1921 
Mar.  11,    1921 
Apr.  10,    1921 

May  9,      1921 
June     8,    1921 

Dulkiiada 

Dulhcggia 

Muharram  (New  Year) 

Saphar 

Rabla  I 

Rabiall 

Jomadl  I 

Julv     7,     1921 

1339 

Aug.     6,    1921 

1339 

Rajab 

;-;opt.    4,    1921 

1339 

Shaaban 

Oct.      4,    1921 

1339.. 

Ramadan  (Month  olAb.sti-. 
Hence) 

Nov.    2,    1921 
Dec.      2,    1921 

1339.. 

Shawall. 

Dec.  31.    1921 

DIVISIONS    OF    TIMS. 


The  interval  between  two  consecutive  meridian 
transits  of  a  fixed  star  having  no  proper  motion,  or 
the  interval  during  which  the  earth  makes  one  abso- 
lute revolution  on  Its  axis,  is  invariable.  Very 
slightly  differing  from  this  is  a  Sidereal  Day,  which 
Is  tlie  interval  between  two  consecutive  transits  of 
the  Vern.al  Equinox  over  any  meridian.  Vernal 
Equinox  is  employed  in  two  senses:  it  may  mean 
either  the  date  when  Spring  commences,  or  else,  as 
here,  the  point  in  the  heavens  occupied  by  the  sun'a 
centre  when  Spring  commences.  The  interval  be- 
tween two  consecutive  transits  of  the  Sun  over  any 
meridian  is  called  an  Apparent  Solar  Day,  and  its 
length  varies  from  day  to  day  by  reason  of  the  vari- 
able motion  of  the  earth  In  its  orbit  and  the  inclina- 
tion of  this  orbit  to  the  equator  on  which  time  is 
measured. 

A  Meari  Solar  Day  is  the  average  or  mean  of  all 
the  apparent  solar  days  in  a  year;  it  is  equal  to  1  day 
3  minutes  and  56.555  seconds,  when  measured  in 
units  of  the  Sidereal  Day.  Mean  Solar  Time  is  that 
shown  by  a  well-regulated  clock  or  watch,  while 
Apparent  Solar  Time  is  that  shown  by  a  well-cou- 
Btructed  sun-dial;  the  difference  between  the  two  at 
any.  time  Is  the  Equation  of  Time,  and  may  amount 
to  10  minutes  and  22  seconds.  The  Astronomical 
Day  begins  at  noon  and  the  Civil  Day  at  the  pre- 
ceding  midnight. 

The  interval  during  which  the  earth  makes  one 
absolute  revolution  round  the  Sun  is  called  a  Sidereal 
Year,  and  consists  of  3G5  days  6  hours  9  minutes  and 
9.6  seconds,  which  is  invariable. 

The  Tropical  Year  is  the  interval  between  two 
consecutive  returns  of  the  Sun  to  the  Vernal  Equinox. 
If  this  were  a  fixed  point,  the  Sidereal  and  Tropical 
Years  would  be  identical;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
action  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  upon  tue  equatorial 
protuberance  of  the  Earth's  mass  and,  in  a  much  less 
degree,  the  disturbing  influence  of  the  planets  upon 
the  Earth's  orbit,  the  Equinox  has  a  slow,  retro- 
grade mean  motion  of  50".26  annually,  so  tliat 
the  Sun  returns  to  the  Equinox  sooner  every 
year  than  he  otherwise  would  by  20  miiiutes  23.6 
seconds;   the  Tropical   Year,  therefore,  consists  of 


365  days  5  hours  48  minutes  and  40  .ssconda.  The 
Tropical  Year  is  not  of  uniform  i?ngth;  ft  Is 
now  slowly  decreasing  at  the  rate  of  .."JSO  second  per 
century,  but  this  variation  will  not  nhvays  continue. 

Julius  Caesar,  in  b.  c.  45,  reformed  the  Roman 
calendar  by  ordering  that  every  ye.ir  whose  date 
number  is  exactly  divisible  by  4  cor.tain  366  days, 
and  all  the  other  j'eara  365  days.  The  Intercalary 
day  was  introduced  by  counting  the  sixth  day  before 
the  Kalends  of  March  tuicc.  hence  the  name  bis- 
sextile, from  bis.  twice,  and  sex.  six.  He  also  changed 
the  beginning  of  the  year  from  the  first  of  M-areh  to  the 
first  of  January,  and  also  changed  the  name  of  the 
fifth  month  (Quintllis)  to  July,  after  himself.  The 
average  length  of  the  Julian  yr^ar  is  therefore  365 M 
days,  which,  however,  is  too  long  by  11  minutes  and 
14  seconds,  and  this  would  acoumulate  In  400  ^■eal'f 
to  about  three  days.  The  Julian  Calendar  continued 
in  use  until  a.  d.  1582,  when  the  Gregorian  Calendar 
was  introduced  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  with  the 
view  of  keeping  the  Equinox  to  the  same  day  of  the 
year.  Of  the  centurial  years  only  those  which 
are  exactly  divisible  by  400  thenceforward  con- 
tained 366  days.  The  lenqtti  of  the  mean  Gre.eorian 
Y'ear  may  therefore  be  set  down  at  365  days  5  hoiirs 
49  minutes  12  seconds,  and  the  error  will  amount  to 
one  day  in  3,000  years.  The  Gregorian  Calendar 
was  introduced  into  Englaiid  and  her  colonies  in 
17.52,  at  whicli  time  the  Equinox  had  retrograded 
11  days  since  the  Counc  1  of  Nice  in  a.  d.  325,  when 
the  rule  for  Easter  Day  was  established  and  th4 
Equinox  occurred  on  March  21;  hen';e  September  3} 
1752,  was  called  September  14,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  commencement  of  the  legal  year  was  changed 
from  March  25  to  January  I,  so  that  t'ne  year  1751 
lost  the  months  of  January  and  Fcbruar.v  and  the 
first  24  day.s  of  March.  The  difference  between  the 
Julian   and   Gregorian    C'.lcndara   Is   now    13  days. 

The  Gregorian  Calendar  was  adopted  by  Japan 
in  1873,  by  the  Cliinese  Republic  in  1912,  by  the 
Turkish  Parliament  in  1917,  by  the  Bolshevist  Gov- 
ernment of  Riissla  in  1918,  and  by  Roumauia  in 
1919.  Bulgaria,  Serbia,  Greece  and  the  Greek 
Church  still  use  the  Julian  Calendar. 


THE    FRENCH    REVOLUTIONARY    ERA. 

In  September,  1793.  the  convisntlon  decreed  that  the  common  era  should  be  aboli.shed  In  aii  civil  affairs, 
and  that  the  new  French  era  should  begin  on  Seotember  22,  1792,  the  day  of  the  true  autumnal  equinox, 
and  that  each  succeeding  year  should  begin  at  the"  midnight  of  the  day  on  vvhicii  the  true  autumnal  equinox 
Jails.  The  year  was  divided  into  twelve  mouths  of  tliirty  days  each.  In  ordinary  years  there  were  five 
extra  days,  from  the  17th  to  the  21st  of  our  September,  and  at  the  end  of  every  fourth  year  was  a  sixth 
complimentary  day.  This  reckoning  was  first  used  on  November  22,  1793,  and  was  continued  until  Decern* 
ber  31,  1805.  when  it  was  discontinued,  and  the  Gregorian  Calendar  wa.s  reaumed. 
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Astronomical —  Time  Differences. 


STANDARD    TIME. 

The  United  States  adopted  standard  time  in  1883,  on  tlie  initiative  of  the  American  Railway  Asso- 
ciation, and  at  noon  of  November  IS.  1883,  the  telegraphic  time  signals  sent  oat  daily  from  the  Naval 
Observatory  at  Waahiiigton  were  changed  to  the  new  system,  according  to  which  the  meridians  of  75°, 
fl0°,  105°  and  120°  west  from  Greenwich  became  the  time  meridians  of  Eastern,  Central,  Mountain,  and 
Pacific  standard  time  rcsoectively. 

By  Act  of  Congress,  approved  March  19,  1918,  standard  time  Is  made  the  legal  time  throughout  the 
United  States;  In  addition  to  the  four  time  meridians  already  mentioned,  the  meridian  150°  west  from  Green- 
wich is  established  the  time  meridian  of  standard  Alaslca  time;  authority  to  readjust  the  boundary  line  between 
the  time  zones  is  lodged  with  tlie  Interstate  Commerce  Commis.sion.  Tlie  Commission  has  made  the  read- 
justment so  as  to  bring  the  new  limits  of  the  zones  about  half  way  betsveen  the  standard  meridians.  Since 
Jan.  1.  1919,  U.  S.  standard  Eastern  lime  is  used  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  a  line  through  Toledo  and  Co- 
lumbus, O.;  Huntington, W.Va.;  Norton, Va.;  Jphnson  City,  Tenn.;  Aslieville,  N.C.;  Atlanta  and  Macon,  Ga., 
and  Apalachicola,  Fla.  U.  S.  standard  central  time  is  used  from  this  first  line  to  a  line  through  Mandan,  N. 
Dak.;  Pierre,  S.  Dak.;  McCook,  Neb.;  Dodge  City,  Kan.;  Sweetwater  and  San  Angelo,  Texas.  U.  S.  standard 
mountain  time  is  used  from  the  second  line  to  a  line  through  Helena  and  Butte,  Mon.;  Pocateilo,  Idaho; 
Ogden  and  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Parlcer  and  Yuma,  Ariz.  U.  S.  standard  Pacific  time  is  used  from  the 
third  line  to  tlie  Pacific  Ocean. 

Almost  all  countries  throughout  the  world  use  standard  time  based  on  the  meridians  15°  apart  from 
Greenwich,  while  some  use  standard  time  based  on  the  longitude  of  their  national  observatories. 


TIME    DIFFERENCE. 

12  O'CLOCK  Noon  U.  S.  Standard  Eastern  Time  Compared  With  Clocks  in  Foreign  Cities: 


8.00   P.M. 

7.00   P.M. 

5.20   P.M 

7.00   P.M. 

6.00   P  M. 

6.00    P.M. 
12.03   P.M. 
10.30   P.M. 

6.00   P.M. 

5.00    P.M. 

Dublin 

4.35   P.M 
6.00   P.M. 

11.31    A.M. 

5.00   P.M. 

1  00    A.M.* 

6.30   A.M. 
12.00  NOON 
4.24   P.M. 
5.00   P.M. 
5.00   P.M. 
5.00   P.M. 

1.00    A.M.* 

Melbourne 

3.00    A.M.* 

Hamburg 

Me.xico  City 

10.24  A.M. 

Havana 

Natal 

7.00   P.M. 

Havre 

Paris 

5.00   P.M. 

BerUn     

Hongkong 

Petrograd 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Rome 

7.01    P.M. 

Bern€      

Honolulu   

2.00   P.M. 

Bogota     ...        .    ... 

Lima 

6  00  P  M. 

Bombay 

Lisbon 

Liverpool 

Santiago  (Chile) 

Sitka,  Alaska 

Stockholm 

12.00  NOON 
7.00  A.M. 

London 

6.00   P.M. 

Constantinople 

7  00    P.M. 
6.00    P.M. 

Madrid 

Manila 

Vienna 

6.00   P.M. 

Copenhagen.     

Yok  )hama 

2.00    A.M.* 

♦  At  places  inarKed  '>'  the  time  noted  is  in  the  mornin.i  of  tlie  following  day. 

Twelve  o'Clock  Noon  United  States  Standard  "Eastern  Time  as  Compared  With  the  C^-ocks  in 

THE  Following  Cities  of  the  United  States: 


Atlanta,  Ga 

11.00  A.M. 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J 

Baltimore,  Md 

Blrmingliam,  Ala 

!Boston,  Mass 

12.00  Noon 
12.00  Noon 
11.00  a.m. 
12  00  Noon 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

ChariestoB,  S.  C 

Chicago,  III 

12.09  Noon 
12.00  Noon 

11.00  A.M. 

Cincinnati,  O 

ll.OOjV.M. 

Cleveland  O       

12  00  Noon 

Dallas,  Tex 

Den  ver.  Col 

11.00  A.M. 

IO.OOa.m. 

Detroit,  Mich 

El  Paso,  Tex 

Galveston,  Tex 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.. . 

Louisville,  Ky 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Milwaukee,  Wig 

Minneapolis,  Minn. . 

Nashville,  Tenn 

New  Orleans,  La. .  . . 


.00  Noon 

] 

.00  A.M. 

( 

.00  A.M. 

.00  A.M. 

.00  A.M. 

.00  A.M. 

J 

.00  A.M. 

i 

.00  A.M. 

c 

.00  A.M. 

.00  A.M. 

.00  A.M. 

.00  A.M. 

Norfolk.  Va 

Omaha,  Neb 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Richmond.  Va 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.. 
San  Francisco.  Calif. .  . 

Savannah.  Ga 

Seattle,  Wash 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Topeka,  Kans 

Wnshington,  D.  C 


.00  Noon 

,00  A.M. 

00  Noon 
00  Noon 
00  Noon 

00  A.M. 
00  A.M. 

00  Noon 

,00  A.M. 
,00  A.M. 
CO  A.M. 

,00  Noon 


United  States  Standard  Eastern  Time  is  time  of  the  meridian  75°  west  from  Greenwich.  If  Summer 
time  be  desired  one  hour  must  be  added  to  the  time  given  In  the  two  tables  above.  Summer  time,  or  Day- 
light saving  time,  is  still  in  use  throughout  Europe;  also.  In  some  American  cities  and  commonwealths. 

LONGITUDE  DIFFERENCE. 

The  Difference  in  Longitude  Between  New  York  City  and  the  Following  Foreign  Cities;  Mea- 
sured From  New  York  East  or  West  as  Indicated: 


Aden 

H. 
7 
G 
5 
6 
5 
5 

9 
5 
5 
6 
5 

M. 

56  E. 
55  E. 
16   E. 
31   E. 
49  E. 
26  E. 
1  W. 
47  E. 
31    E. 
13   E. 
52  E. 
46   E. 

Dublin 

H. 

4 

Alexandria 

Hamburg 

|> 

Amsterdam 

Havana 

Athens 

Havre ;  . 

4 

Berlin 

Honekone 

^?, 

Berne ; .... 

Honolulu 

5 

Bogota. .....    

Lima 

Bombay 

Lisbon 

4 

Bremen 

Brussels 

Liverpool 

London 

4 
4 

Constantinople 

Copenhagen 

Madrid 

4 

Manila . 

13 

M 

31 

K. 

36 

E. 

33  VV.II 

56 

K. 

33 

K. 

36  W. 

13  W. 

20 

K. 

44 

E. 

56 

E. 

41 

E. 

0 

E. 

Melbourne 

Mexico  City .  .  .  . 

Natal 

Paris 

Petrograd 

PJode  Janeiro. . . 

Rome 

Santiago  (Chile) . 
Sitlca,  Alaska.  .  . 

Stockholm. 

Vienna 

Yokohoraa 


M. 

36  E. 
40  W. 

0  E. 


E. 
E, 
E. 


6 
57 

3 

46  E, 
13  E. 

5  W. 

8  E. 

1  E. 
1-4  E. 


.  Tee  Difference  in  Long 
States 


itude  Betwekn  New  York  City  and  the  Following  Cities  of  the'  United 
Measured  E.vst  or  Weut  From  New  York  as  Indigated: 


H.     M. 

Atlanta,  Ga 

42  W. 

AtlanticCity,  N.  J 

2  W. 

Baltimore  Md 

10  W. 

Birmingham,  Aia 

52  W. 

Boston,  Mass 

12  E. 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

20  W. 

Charteston>S.  C     .     .    . 

2 1  W. 

Chicago.  Ill 

55  W. 

Cincinnati,  O 

42  W. 

Cleveland,  O 

SOW. 

Dallas,  Tex 

1     31  W. 

Denver,  Colo 

2       4W. 

Detroit,  Mich 

El  Paso,  Tex 

Galveston,  Tex. .  .  . 
Indianapolis,  .Ind. .  . 
Kansas  City,  Mo. , . 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. . 

Louisville,' Ky 

Memphis.  Tenn. . . . 
Milwaulcoe,  Wis. . . . 
Minneapoiifi,  Minn. 
Nashville,  Tenn.. . . 
New  Orleans.  La. . . 


33  W. 

2 

10  W. 

23  W. 

43  W. 

22  W. 

57  W. 

47  W. 

4  W. 

53  ^V. 

17  W. 

51  ^v■. 

4W. 

Norfolk,  Va 

Omai'a,  Neb 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

ilichraond,  Va 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. . 
San  Francisco,  Calif. .  . 

Savannali,  Ga 

Seattle,  Wtish 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

lopeka,  Kans 

Washington,  D.  C 


H, 


M. 

9  W. 
28  W. 

5  W. 
24  W. 
14  W. 
32  W. 
14  W. 
28  W. 
13  W. 

5  W. 
27  W. 
12  W. 


Astronomical — Length  of  Day,  Etc. 
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DAYS'    LENGTHS    AT    NEW    YORK    CITY. 

Tlie  table  shows  the  length  ol  each  day  through  the  year  In  the  latitude  of  the  MetroDOlis. 


Days. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

H.     M. 

H.    M. 

H.    M. 

H.    M. 

H.   M. 

H.    M. 

H.   M. 

H.   11. 

H,    M. 

H.    M. 

H.    M. 

H.  M. 

1 

9.18 

10.06 

11.15 

12.39 

13.56 

14.53 

15.03 

14.21 

13.07 

1 1 .  48 

10.28 

9.29 

2.... 

9.19 

10.08 

11.18 

12.42 

13.58 

14.54 

15.03 

14.19 

13.05 

11.45 

10.25 

9.28 

3.... 

9.20 

10.10 

11.21 

12.45 

14.00 

14.56 

15.02 

14.16 

13.02 

11.42 

10.23 

9.27 

4.... 

9.21 

10.13 

11.23 

12.47 

14.03 

14.57 

15.01 

14.14 

13.00 

11.40 

10.21 

9.26 

5... 

9.22 

10.15 

11.26 

12.50 

14.05 

14.58 

15.00 

14.12 

12.57 

11.37 

10.18 

9.24 

6.... 

9.23 

10.17 

11.29 

12.53 

li.07 

14.59 

15.00 

14.10 

12.54 

11,34 

10.16 

9.23 

7.. 

9  24 

10.20 

11.31 

12.55 

14.10 

15.00 

14.59 

14.08 

12.52 

11.32 

10.14 

9.22 

8.    .. 

9.25 

10.22 

11.34 

12.58 

14.12 

15.00 

14.58 

14.06 

12.49 

11.20 

10.11 

9.21 

9... 

9.26 

10.24 

11.37 

13.01 

14.14 

15.01 

14.57 

14  04 

12.46 

1 1 .  26 

10.09 

9.20 

10..    . 

9.27 

10.27 

11.40 

13.03 

14.16 

15.02 

14.50 

14.01 

12.44 

11.24 

10.07 

9.20 

11.... 

9.28 

10.29 

11.42 

13.08 

14.18 

15.03 

14.55 

13.59 

12.41 

11.21 

10.05 

9.19 

12.... 

9.30 

10.32 

11.45- 

13  09 

14.20 

15.03 

14.54 

13.57 

12.38 

11.18 

10.03 

9.18 

13.    .. 

9.31 

10.34 

11.48 

13.11 

14.22 

15.04 

14.52 

13  .54 

12.30 

11.10 

10.00 

9.18 

14.... 

9.33 

10.37 

11.50 

13.14 

14.24 

15.01: 

14.51 

13.52 

12.33 

11.13 

9.58 

9.17 

15.... 

9.. 34 

10.39 

11.53 

13.16 

14.26 

15.05 

14.50 

13.50 

12.30 

11.11 

9.56 

9.17 

16.... 

9  36 

10.41 

11.56 

13.19 

14.28 

15.05 

14.48 

13.47 

12.28 

11.08 

9.54 

9.16 

17.... 

9.37 

10.44 

11.59 

13.21 

14.30 

15.05 

14.47 

13.45 

12.25 

11.05 

9.52 

9.16 

18.... 

9.39 

10.47 

12.01 

13.24 

14.32 

15.06 

14.45 

13.43 

12.22 

11.03 

9.50 

9.15 

19.... 

9.40 

10.49 

12.04 

13.27 

14.34 

15.06 

14.44 

13.40 

12.20 

11.00 

9.49 

9.15 

20.... 

9.42 

10.52 

12.07 

13.29 

14.35 

15.  OS 

14.42 

)3.3S 

12.17 

10 .  58 

9.47 

9.15 

21.... 

9.44 

10.54 

12.09 

13.32 

14.37 

15.05 

14.41 

13.35 

12.14 

10.55 

9.45 

9.15 

22.... 

9.40 

10.57 

12.12 

13.34 

14.39 

15.05 

14.39 

13.33 

12.12 

10.52 

9.43 

9.15 

23.... 

9.48 

11.00 

12.15 

13  37 

14.40 

15.06 

14.37 

13.30 

12.09 

10.50 

9.42 

9.15 

24.... 

9.50 

11.02 

12.18 

13.39 

14.42 

15.05 

14.36 

13.28 

12.06 

10.47 

9.40 

9.15 

25.... 

9.52 

1 1 .  05 

12.20 

13.42 

14.44 

15.06 

14.34 

13.25 

12.04 

10 .  45 

9.38 

9.15 

26.... 

9.54 

11.07 

12.23 

13.44 

14.45 

15.05 

14.32 

13.23 

12.01 

10.42 

9.36 

9.16 

27.... 

9.55 

11.10 

12 .  26 

13.46 

14.47 

15.05 

14.30 

13.20 

11.58 

10.40 

9.34 

9.16 

28.... 

9.57 

11.13 

12.28 

13.49 

14.48 

15.05 

14.28 

13.18 

11.56 

10.37 

9.33 

9.16 

29.... 

10.00 

12.31 

13.51 

14.49 

15.04 

14.26 

13.15 

11.53 

10.35 

9.32 

9.17 

30.... 

10.02 

12  34 

)3.54 

14.51 

15.04 

14.25 

13.13 

11.50 

10.32 

9.30 

9.17 

31.... 

10.04 

12.37 

14.52 

14.23 

13.10 

10.30 

9.18 

TABLE  OF  DAY  LENGTHS  IN  LATITUDE  OF  NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 


DAY.S. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

H.  M. 

H.     M. 

H.     M. 

H.    M. 

H.     M. 

H.     M. 

H.     M. 

H.     M. 

H.     M. 

H.    M. 

H.     M. 

H.  M. 

1...  . 

9.14 

10.04 

11.16 

12.42 

14.00 

14.58 

15.07 

14.22 

13.06 

11.45 

10.23 

9.23 

9.16 

10.06 

11.19 

12.45 

14.04 

15.00 

15»06 

14.20 

13.03 

11.42 

10.20 

o.az 

3...  . 

9.16 

10.09 

11.22 

12.48 

14.06 

15.01 

15.05 

14.18 

13.00 

11,40 

10.18 

9.21 

4.... 

9.18 

10.12 

11.24 

12.50 

14.08 

15.02 

15.04 

14.16 

12.58 

11,37 

10.16 

9.20 

5.... 

9.18 

10.14 

11.27 

12.53 

14.10 

15.03 

16.04 

14.14 

12.56 

11,34 

10.13 

y.i9 

6.... 

9.20 

10.16 

11.30 

12.56 

14.12 

15.04 

15.03 

14.12 

12.54 

11,31 

10.10 

9.r 

7.... 

9.20 

10.19 

11.33 

12.59 

14.14 

15.05 

15.02 

14.09 

12.51 

11.28 

10.08 

9. 

8 

9.22 

10.22 

11.36 

13.02 

14.16 

15.06 

15.01 

14.06 

12.48 

11.26 

10,06 

9 

9.... 

9.23 

10.24 

11.38 

13.04 

14.18 

15.06 

15.00 

14.04 

12.44 

11.23 

10,04 

o 

10.... 

9.24 

10.26 

11.41 

13.07 

14.20 

15.07 

.14.59 

14.02 

12.42 

11.20 

10.02 

9.14 

11.... 

9.26 

10.28 

11.44 

13.10 

14.23 

15.08 

14.58 

14.00 

12.40 

11.18 

10.00 

0.13 

12.... 

9.27 

10.31 

11.46 

13.12 

14.26 

15.08 

14.57 

13.58 

12.37 

11.15 

9.68 

9.12 

13... 

9.28 

10.34 

11.49 

13.15 

14.28 

15.08 

14.55 

13.55 

12.34 

11.12 

9.66 

9.12 

14.... 

9.30 

10.36 

11.52 

13.18 

14.30 

15.08 

14.54 

13.52 

12.32 

11.10 

9.54 

9.12 

15.... 

9.32 

10.38 

11.55 

13.20 

14.32 

15.09 

14.53 

13.50 

12.29 

11.07 

9.52 

9.12 

16.... 

9.33 

10.41 

11.58 

13.23 

14.34 

15.10 

14.51 

13.48 

12.26 

11.04 

9.50 

9.12 

17.... 

9.34 

10.44 

12.00 

13.26 

14.36 

15.10 

14.50 

13.46 

12.24 

11.02 

9.48 

9.11 

18.... 

9.36 

10.46 

12.03 

13.28 

14.37 

15.10 

14.48 

13.43 

12.21 

10.59 

9.46 

9.10 

19.... 

9.38 

10.49 

12.06 

13.30 

14.38 

15.10 

14.46 

13.40 

12.18 

10.56 

9.44 

9.10 

20.... 

9.40 

10.52 

12.09 

13.33 

14.40 

15.10 

14.44 

13.38 

12.15 

10.53 

9.42 

9.10 

21.... 

9.42 

10.54 

12.12 

13.36 

14.42 

15.10 

14.42 

13.36 

12.12 

10 .  50 

9.40 

9.10 

22.... 

9.44 

10.57 

12.14 

13.38 

14.44 

15.10 

14.41 

13.33 

12.09 

10.48 

9.38 

9.10 

23.... 

9.46 

11.00 

12.17 

13,41 

14.46 

15.10 

14.40 

13.30 

12.06 

10.46 

9.36 

9.10 

24... 

9.48 

11.02 

12.20 

13.44 

14.48 

15.10 

14.39 

13.27 

12.04 

10.43 

9.34 

9.10 

25... 

9.50 

11.05 

12.23 

13.46 

14.49 

15.10 

14.37 

13.24 

12.02 

10.40 

9.32 

9.10 

26.... 

9.52 

11.08 

12.26 

13.48 

14.50 

15.10 

14.35 

13.22 

11.59 

10.38 

9.30 

9.11 

27.... 

9.54 

11.11 

12.28 

13.51 

14.52 

15.10 

14.33 

13.20 

11.56 

10.36 

9.28 

9.12 

28.... 

9.. 56 

11.14 

12.31 

13.54 

14.54 

15.09 

14.30 

13.17 

11.53 

10.33 

9.27 

9.12 

29.... 

9.58 

12.34 

13.56 

14.55 

15.08 

14,28 

13.14 

11.50 

10.30 

9.26 

9.12 

30.... 

10.00 

12.37 

13.58 

14.56 

15.08 

14.26 

13.12 

11.48 

10.28 

9.24 

9.12 

31.... 

10.02 

12.40 

14.58 

14.24 

13.09 

10.26 

9.12 

The  astronomical  daj  commences  at  noon  of  the  civil  day  of  the  same  date,  and  comprises  24  hours 
reckoned  from  0  to  24,  from  noon  of  one  day  to  noon  of  the  next.  For  example,  Jan.  9,  2  a.  m.,  civil  time' 
Is  Jan.  8,  14h,  astronomical  time. 


HOW    LIFE    IS    SPENT. 

In  an  article  discussing  the  time  spent  by  a  civilized  human  being  in  the  various  occupations  of  a  day, 
the  London  Express  makes  the  following  estimate  of  the  account  of  an  average  man  whose  allotted  span  to 
three  score  and  ten  years.    His  time  has  been  divided  up  about  as  follows: 


Years.  Months. 

Sleeping 23  4 

Work 19  8 

Recreation  and  religious  devotion.       10  2 

Eating  and  drinking 6  10 

Travelling 6 


Years. 

Illness 4 

Dressing  2 

Total 70 


Months 
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Astronomical — Calendars  1920-192H. 


CALENDARS    FOR 

1920 

AND 

1921 

. 

1920. 

1921. 

CO 

n 

i    . 
fill 

5 

Mon. 
Tues. 
Wed . 

Thur. 
Fri.  " 
Sat. 

St  Sh:is  h  a 

4^ 

& 

1 

8 

i 

d 

0 

3 

V 
1 

a 

i 
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'i 

"b'is 

..     1    2i  3 
7    8    9)0 

July... 

■4 

5 

■fi'? 

ll  2I  3 
81  910 
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..i.  1.  1      1. 
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2 

2    3    4:  5    6;  7 

3]'4 

'h'f, 

7 

9 

n 

12  13|141.^.:i6  17 

11 

12  13114 

1511617 

91011  12  131415 

10  11 

1213 
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16 

IH 

19  20!2122 

23  24 

18 

1912021 

22  2324 

16  17  1819  20  2122 

1718 

192021122 

23 
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2G  27  28  29 
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25  26  27  28 

29  3031 

23  24  25  26  27,28  29 
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26  27i28 

29 

30 

1 

8 
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12    3    4 
8    91011 

5    6    7 
12!l3:14 
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31 
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8 

■2'3 
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31 
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'k 
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CALENDARS 

FOR 

1922 

AND 

1923. 
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MEASURING    THE     UNIVERSE. 

(Ry  the  National  Geosrapliic  Socioty.) 
Imagine  a  eii'cular  field  two  and  a  half  miles  in  diameter;  place  a  library  globe  two  leet  in  diameter  In  the 
very  centre;  eighty-two  feet  away  put  a  luuslard  sc'cd.     The  globe  will  reprefjent  the  sun  and  the  mustard  seed 

At  a  distance  of  142  feet  place  a  pea,  and  anoflier  at  215  fe.^t.  These  Mill  represent  Venus  and  the  earth, 
both  as  to  size  and  distance.  A  rather  large  pinhead  at  a  distance  of  327  feet  will  speak  for  Mars,  and  a  fair- 
sized  tangerine  a  cnaitcr  of  a  mile  dlst.ant  will  stnnd  for  Jupiter.  A  small  lemon  at  two-ftfths  of  a  mile  will 
*filay  the  role  of  Saturn,  a  large  cherry  tlu-cc-f^urths  of  a  mile  distant  will  answer  lor  Uranus,  and  a  lair-sizea 
plum  at  the  very  edge  of  the  field  will  proclaim  Neptune. 
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READY-REFERENCE    CALENDAR. 


For  ascertainmg  any  Day  of  the   Week  fa-r-any  given  Tiilie   wiUdn  Two   Hundred 
Years  from  the  introduction  of  the  New  Style,    1752,  *  ^o  1952  iiichislve. 
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A  stronomical — Holidays'. 


HOLIDAYS    OF    THE    WORLD. 

(For  tuU  list  of  fixed,  historical,  commemorative,  and  religious  holidays,  see  1919  Almanac.)  ' 

Christmas  and  New  Year's  are  observed  the  world  over. 

In  Episcopal  countries,  such  as  England,  the  only  church  days  which  are  regular  legal  holidays,  aside 
from  Christmas,  are  Good  Friday,  Easter  Monday,  and  Whit-Monday.  This  holds  good  for  the  British 
colonies,  in  some  of  which  several  Roman  Catholic  Qiurch  hoUdays  are  established. 

In  Roman  Catholic  countries,  such  as  Spain,  the  church  days  other  than  Christmas,  which  are  almost 
universally  legal  holidays,  are  Epiphany,  Ascension,  Assumption,  All  Saints',  and  Immaculate  Conception. 
Throughout  the  Latin-American  countries.  It  is  usual  to  observe,  in  addition.  Good  Friday  and  Corpus 
Cliristi.  Good  Friday  is  in  many  of  these  countries  a  3-day  holiday  season,  beginning  on  Holy  Thursday 
and  closing  on  Holy  Saturday. 

In  Lutheran  countries,  such  as  Sweden,  and  Prussia,  Epiphany,  Annunciation,  Good  Friday,  Easter 
Monday,  Ascension  Day,  \\Tilt-Monday,  Ash  Wednesday,  and  Corpus  Christi  are  holidays. 

OLD    ENGLISH    HOLIDAYS. 


January  6.  Twelfth  Day,  or  Twelfth-tide,  some- 
times called  Old  Christmas  Day,  the  same  as 
Epiphany.  The  previous  evening  Is  Twelfth  Night, 
witii  which  many  social  rites  have  long  been  con- 
nected. 

February  2.  Candlejias:  Festival  of  the 
Purlllcatioa  of  the  Virgin.  Consecration  of  the 
lighted  candles  to  be  used  In  the  church  during 
the  year.    Also  known  as  "Groundhog  Day." 

February  14.  Old  Candlemas:  St.Valentine'sDay. 

March  25.  Lady  Day:  Annunciation  of  the 
Virgin.     April  6  is  old  Lady  Day. 

JUNE  24.  Midsummer  Day:  p'east  of  the  Nativity 
of  John  the  Baptist.    July  7  is  old  Midsummer  Day. 

July  15.  St.  Swithin's  Day.  There  was  an  old 
superstition  that  if  rain  fell  on  this  day  it  would 
continue  forty  days. 

AUGUST  1.  Lam.mas  Day.  Originally  in  England 
the  fe8t.lval  of  the  wheat  harvest.  In  the  Church 
tile  festival  of  St.  Peter's  miraculous  ttellverance 
from  prison.    Old  Lammas  Day  is  August  I3. 


September  29.  Michaelmas:  Feast  of  St.  Michael, 
the  Archangel.     Old  Michaelmas  is  October  11. 

November  1.  All-hallowmas:  All-hallows,  or 
All  Saints'  Day,  The  previous  evening  is  AU-hallow- 
e'en,  observed  by  home  gatherings  and  old-time 
festive  rites. 

November  2.  All  Souls'  Day:  Day  of  prayer 
for  the  souls  of  the  dead. 

November  U.  Martinmas:  Feast  of  St.  Martin. 
Old  Martinmas  is  November  23. 

Dece.mber  28.  Childermas;  Holy  Innocents'  Day. 

Lady  Day,  Midsummer  Day,  Michaelmas  and 
Christmas  are  quarter  (rent)  days  in  England,  and 
Whitsunday,  Martinmas,  Candlemas  and  Lammas 
Day  in  Scotland. 

Shrove  Tuesday,  the  day  before  Ash  Wednesday, 
and  Maundy  Thursday,  the  day  before  Good  Friday, 
are  observed  by  the  Church.  Mothering  Sunday  is 
Mid-Lent  Sunday,  in  which  the  old  rural  custom 
obtains  of  visiting  one's  parents  and  making  them 
presents. 


LEGAL    HOLIDAYS    IN    THE 

The  chief   legal   holidays    are: 

Jan.  I — New  Year's  Day,  all  the  States,  Territories 
and  colonial  possessions. 

Feb,  12 — Lincoln's  Birthday  (Alaska,  Cal.,  Colo., 
Conn.,  Del.,  111.,  Ind.,  la.,  Kan.,  Ken.,  Mich, 
Minn.,  Mo.,  Mont.,  Neb.,  Nev.,  N.  J.,  N.  Y., 
N.  Dak.,  Ohio,  Ore.,  Pa.,  Porto  Rico,  S.  Dak., 
Utah,  Wash.,  W.  Va.,  Wyo. 

Feb.  22 — Washington's  Birthday  (all  the  States, 
Territories  and  possessions.) 

Mar.  25 — Good  Friday  (Conn.,  Del.,  Fla.,  La.,  Md., 
Minn.,  N.  J.,  Pa,,  Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  Tcnn., 
In  Conn.  Good  Friday  is  usually  proclaimed  by 
the  Governor  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer. 

May  30 — Decoration  or  Memorial  Day  (all  States 
and  possessions,  except  Ala.,  Fla.,  Ga.,  La.,  Miss., 
N.  Car.,  S.  Car.,  Tenn.  and  Tex.) 

July  4 — Independence  Day  (all  the  States,  Terri- 
tories and  possessions.) 

Sept.  5 — Labor  Day  (every  State  and  Territory 
except  Wyoming  and  the  Philippines). 


UNITED    STATES    IN    1921. 

Oct.  12— Columbus  Day  (every  State  and  Territory 
except  Alaska,  Ark.,  Dist.  of  Col..  Fla.,  Ga., 
Hawaii,  la..  Me.,  Minn,,  Miss,,  N.  C,  Okla., 
Philippines,  So.  C„  S,  Dak,,  Tenn,,  Utah,  Va„ 
Wis,  and  Wyo,  In  Kansas  it  is  not  a. holiday 
as  to  courts  or  notes,) 

Nov.  8 — General  Election  Day  (1st  Tuesday  after 
1st  Monday  In  Nov.)  Every  State  and  Territory 
except  Alaska,  Dist.  of  Col.,  Hawaii.  111.,  Mass., 
Miss.,  Ohio,  Philippines  and  Vt.  In  Illinois  it  is  a 
legal  holiday  in  Chicago,  Springfield,  East  St. 
Louis,  Galesburg,  Danville,  Cairo  and  Rockford.- 
In  Ohio  it  is  a  hair  holiday.  In  Maine  It  is  a  legal 
holiday  only  as  to  the  courts,  which  also  close 
on  the  State  Election  Day,  (biennially,  2d  Monday 
in  Sept.) 

Nov.  24 — Thanksgiving  Day  (last  Thursday  In  Nov. 
Every  State,  Territory  and  possession  except 
Utah,  where  it  is  observed,  though  not  on  the 
statute  books.) 

Dec.  25 — Christmas  Day  (every  State,  Territory 
and  possession.) 


Under  the  Negotiable  Instruments  Law  every  negotiable  instrument  is  payable  at  the  time  fixed  therein 
without  grace.  -  When  the  day  of  maturity  falls  upon  Sunday  or  a  holiday,  tbe  instrument  is  payable  on 
the  next  succeeding  business  day.  In  the  United  States  legal  holidays  are  fixed  by  State  and  Territorial 
legislation. 

OTHER  LEGAL  HOLIDAYS  NOT  IN  THE  ABOVE  TABLE. 

Of  New   Orleans  (at  New  Orleans 


Jan.  8— Battle 
only). 

Jan.   19— R.  E. 

Ark.,  Fla.,  Ga., 


Lee's  Birthday   (observed    in  Ala,, 
Miss,,  N.  C,  S.  C,  Tcnn.  and  Va.). 
Feb.  12 — Georgia  Day  (in  that  State  only.    Date  of 

Oglethorpe's  landing  in  1733). 
Feb.  14 — Admission  Day  (in  Arizona). 
Feb.  8 — Shrove  Tuesday  (observed  as  Mardi  Gras 

In  Ala.,  Fla.  and  La.) 
Mar.  2 — Sam  Houston  Memorial  Day  (in  Texas). 
Mar.  4 — Inauguration  Day  (once  every  4  years  in 

the. Dist.  of  Col.  only). 
Mar.  22 — Primary  Day  (in  South  Dakota). 
Mar.  22 — Emancipation  Day  (in  Porto  Rico). 
Mar.  24 — Holy  Thursday  (in  the  Philippines). 
Mar.  25 — Maryland  Day  (in  that  State  only). 
Mar.  30 — Seward  Day  (in  Alaska). 
April     4 — PresidenTlal  Primary  Day  tin  Michigan). 
April  12 — Date  of  passage  of  Halifax  Resolutions 

(in  North  Carolina). 
April  13 — Birthday  of  Thomas  Jefferson  (in  Ala.). 
April  19 — Observed  as  Patriot's  Day  (in  Me.  and 

Mass.). 
April  (3rd  Tuesday) — Day  of  State  elections  (In 

La.) 


-Anniversary,  battle  of  San  Jacinto   (In 

Fla., 


April    21- 

Tex.). 
April  26 — Confederate  Memorial  Day  (In  Ala., 

Ga,  and  Miss,). 
April  (Last  Thursday) — Observed  as  a  Fast  Day 

(in  N,  H,). 
May  1 — Labor  Day  (in  Philippines). 
May  (1st  Tuesday) — Presidential  Primary  Day  (In 

Cal.), 
May  10 — Confederate  Memorial  Day  (observed  In 

S,  C). 
May     20 — Anniversary    Signing    of    Mecklenbui'g 

Detjlaration  of  Independence  (observed  in  N.  C). 
May  (3rd  Friday) — Primary  Day  (in  Ore.). 
June  3 — Birthday  of  JeftersoQ  Davis  (in  Ala  ,  Ark., 

Fla.,  Ga„  La„  Miss,.  S,  C,  and  Tex.i. 
June  3 — Decoration  Day  (in  Tenn). 
June  3 — Election  Day  (in  FhllipDines). 
June  II — Kamehama  Day  (in  Hawaii). 
June  15 — Pioneer   Day   (in   Idaho^, 
July  12 — Muno  Rivera  Day  (In  Porto  Rlqo), 
July  24 — Pioneer  Day  (in  Utah). 
July  25 — Occupation  Day  (In  Porto  RIco). 
Aug.  1 — Colorado  Day  (in  that  State  onlyl. 
Aug.  2 — Primary  Election  Day  (in  Kan    and  Mo.). 
Aug.  13— Occupation  Day  (In  Philippines). 
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OTHER  LEGAL  HOLIDAYS  NOT  IN  THE  ABOVE  TABLE— C07!«re«ed. 


Aug.  16 — Anniversary  of  Battle  of  Bennington  (In 

Aug.  (Last  Tuesday) — Primary  Election  Day  (in 

Cal.  and  JMlich.). 
Sept.   (1st  Tuesday) — Primary'  Election  Day   (in 

Nev.). 
Sept.  (2nd  Monday) — State  Election  Day  (in  Me.). 
Sept.  9 — Admission  Day  (in  Cal.). 


Sept.  12 — Defender's  Day  (In  Md.). 

Sept.   (3rd  Saturday) — Regatta  Day  (In   Hawaii) 

Oct.  1 — Missouri  Day  (in  that  State  only). 

Oct.  18 — Alaska  Day  (in  Alaska  only). 

Oct.  31 — Admission  Day  (in  Nev.). 

Nov.  1 — Ail  Saints'  Day  (in  La.). 

Nov.    11 — Victory    (Armistice)    Day    (in    Ala.,   Col., 

Fla.,   N.  C.  and  Tenii.). 
Dec.  30 — Rlzal  Day  (In  Philippines). 


DATES    ON    WHICH    ARB 

The  time  of  the  observance  of  Arbor  Day  varies 
greatly  in  different  States  and  countries,  being 
determined  somewhat  by  cli.Tiatic  conditions. 
Sometimes  a  day  which  is  already  a  holiday  is 
selected,  as  in  Alabama  and  Te.tas,  where  Wash- 
ington's Birthday  his  been  chosen,  and  in  Jamaica, 
vfhere  it  ia  celebrated  on  Queen  Victoria's  Birthday. 
•In  many  Statea  of  the  Union  it  is  combined  with 
Bird  Day.  In  general  the  date  la  early  in  the  year. 
In  the  South,  anj  Is  set  farther  alonj  toward  summer 
In  the  more  northern  States,  beginning  in  February 
and  ending  in  Mi.y.  In  the  foUovvin?  list  the  date 
in  parentheses  is  the  year  when  the  Arbor  Day 
Law  was  first  observed.  If  there  Is  a  second  date 
not  in  parentheses  It  Is  the  year  when  an  Arbor 
Day  Law  was  enacted: 
Alabama  (1SS7) —February  22. 
Arizona  (1893) — In  5  no.  counties,  Fri.  after  1st  day 

April.     Elsewhere  Fri.  after  1st  day  February. 
Arkansas  (1908) — First  Sat.  In  March. 
California   (1883) — March   7. 
Colorado  (1885) — 3d  Fri.  In  April.    The  Gov.  issues 

proclamatlou. 
Coimecticut  (1887) — 1886.     Early  May,  by  procl. 

of  Gov. 
Delaware  (1901) — April,  by  procl.  of  Gov. 
Florida  (188G) — First  Fri.  in  February. 
Georgia  (1887) — 1890.     First  Fri.  in  December. 
Hawaii   (190;')) — First  Fri.  in   November. 
Iditho    (1886) — Various   dates    in   April    named    by 

county  Supls. 
Illinois   (1886) — Procl.  of  Gov. 
Indiana  (1884) — 1913.     Third  Fri.   In  April. 
Iowa  (1887) — Procl.  by  Governor. 
Kansas   (1875) — Option   of   the  Governor. 
Kentucky  (1886) — In  the  fall  by  procl.  of  Gov. 
Louisiana   (1888-89) — ^Second   Fri.   in  January. 
Maine  (1887)— Option  nt  Governor. 


OR    OAY    IS    OBSERVED. 

Marylanl    (1S89) — Second    Fri.     la    .\pril.       Procl 

of   Governor. 
Massachusetts   (1880) — Last  Sat.  In  April. 
Michigan   (1885) — Procl.  of  Gov.,  usually  last  Fri. 

in   April. 
Minnesota    (1876) — Procl.    of    Gov.,    usually    last 

part  April.  > 

Missouri     (1886) — 1889.      First    Fri.     after     first 

Tues.  April. 
Montana    (1888) — Second   Tuesday    May. 
Nebraska    (1872) — 1885.      Apr.   22    (birthday   J.    S. 

Morton). 
Nevada  (1887) — Procl.  of  Governor. 
Nesv  Hampshire  (1883) — Procl.  of  Governor. 
New  Jersey  (1884) — By  law,  second  Fri.  April, 
New  Mexico  (1890) — Second  Fri.  Mar.   Procl.  of  Gov. 
New  York  (1889) — 1889.    Fri.  after  1st  of  May. 
North  Carolina  (1893) — 1915.    Fri.  after  Nov.  lat. 
North   Dakota   (1882) — Option  of  Governor. 
Ohio  (1882)— Procl.  of  Gov.     About  middle  of  April. 
Oklahoma  (1898)  — 1901.    Fri.  fol.  2d  Mon.  in  Mch. 
Oregon   (1889) — Second  Fri.   in  April. 
Pennsylvania    (1885) — Procl.  of  Governor. 
Porto   Rico   (....) — Last   Fri.   in   November. 
Rhode  Island  (1887) — 1890.    Second  Fri.  in  May. 
South  Carolina  (1898) — 1898.    Tiiird  Fri.  in  Nov. 
South  Dakot.a(.  .  .   ) — No  law,  gen.  obsei-v.  In  April. 
Tennessee    (1875)— 1887.      Appointed    by    County 

Superintendent  In  November. 
Texas   (1890)- 18S9.     Feb.   22. 
Utah   (....) — April   15,  by  statute. 
Vermont  (1885)— Opt.  of  Gov.,  usually  1st  Fri.  May. 
Virginia  (1892) — 1902-     Procl.' of  Gov.      In  spring. 
West  Virginia  (1883) — Usually  observ  2d  Fri.  April. 
Wisconsin  (1889)— Procl. of  Gov.,  usually  Isl  Fri. May 
Washington  (1894)— Proc.  of  Gov.,  usu.  1st  Fri.  May 
Wyoming    (....)— 1888.      Procl.    of    Gov.,    usuall: 
1st   Fri.   in   May. 


ASH    WEDNESDAY. 

,\   T.4BLE    SHOWING  THE   DATE   OF  THE   FIRST    DAY   OF    LENT   IN   E.4.CH   YE.VR   OF  THE    XlXETEENTH    AND 

Twentieth  Centuries. 


1801— Feb.  18. 

1835— Mar.  4. 

1869— Feb. 

10. 

1902— Feb.  12. 

1935— Mar   6. 

1968— Feb.  28. 

1802— Mar.  3. 

1836 — Feb.  17. 

1870 — Mar. 

2. 

1903— Feb.  25. 

1936— Feb.  26. 

196^— Feb.  19. 

1803— Feb.  23. 

1837— Feb.   8. 

1871— Feb. 

22. 

1904— Feb.  17 

1937— Feb.  10. 

1970 — Feb.  11. 

1804— Feb.  15. 

183S— Feb.  28. 

1872— Fob. 

14. 

1905— Mar.  8. 

1938— Mar.  2 

1971— Feb.  24 

1805— Feb.  27. 

1839— Feb.  13. 

1873— Feb. 

26. 

1908— Feb.  28. 

1939— Feb.  22. 

1972— Feb.  16. 

1806— Feb.  19. 

1840 — Mar.  4. 

1874— Feb. 

18. 

1907— Feb  13. 

1940— Feb.  7. 

19  73— Mar.  7. 

1807— Feb.  11. 

1841— Feb.  24. 

187.5— Feb. 

10. 

1908— .Via  r.  4. 

1941— Feb  26. 

1974— Feb.  27. 

1808— Mar.  2. 

1842— Feb.  9. 

1876- Mar. 

1. 

1909— Feb.  24 

1942— Feb.  18. 

1975— Feb.  12. 

1809- Feb.  15. 

1843— Mar.  I. 

1877— Feb. 

14 

1910— Feb.  9. 

1943— Mar.  10. 

,  197e— Mar.  3. 

1810— Mar.  7. 

1844 — Feb.  21. 

IS78— Mar. 

6. 

1911— Mar.  1. 

1944— Feb  23; 

1977— Feb.  23. 

1811— Feb.  27. 

1845 — Feb.   5. 

1879— Feb. 

26. 

1912— Feb.  21. 

1945— Feb.  14. 

1978— Feb.  8. 

1812— Feb.  12. 

1846— Feb.  25. 

1880— Feb. 

11. 

1913— Feb.   5. 

1946 — Mar.  6. 

1979— Feb.  28. 

1813- Mar.  3. 

1847— Feb.  17. 

1881— Mar. 

2. 

1914— Feb.  25 

1947— Feb.  19 

1980— Feb.  20. 

1814— Feb.  23, 

1848— Mar.  8. 

1382— Feb. 

22. 

1915— Feb.  17. 

1948— Feb.  11, 

1981— Mar.  4, 

1815— Feb.   8. 

1849— Feb.  21. 

1883— Feb. 

7. 

1916— Mar.  8 

1949— Mar.  2 

1982— Feb.  24. 

1816— Feb.  ,28. 

1850— Feb.  13. 

1884— Feb. 

27. 

1917— Feb  21 

1950— Feb.  22. 

1983— Feb.  16. 

1817— Feb.  19. 

1851— Mar.  5. 

1885— Feb. 

18. 

1918— Feb.  13 

1951— Feb.   7 

1984 — Mar.  7. 

1818— Feb.  4. 

1852— Feb.  25. 

1886— Mar. 

10. 

1919— Mar  5. 

1952— Feb.  27. 

1985— Feb.  20. 

1819— Feb.  24. 

1853— Feb.  9. 

1887— Feb. 

23. 

1920— Feb.  18 

1953— Feb.  18. 

1986— Feb.  12. 

1820— Feb.  16. 

1854— Mar   1. 

1888— Feb. 

15. 

1921— Feb   9. 

1954— Mar.  3. 

1987— Mar.  4. 

1821— Mar.  7. 

185.5— Feb.  21. 

1889— Mar. 

6. 

1922— Mar.  1. 

1955— Feb.  23. 

1988— Feb.  17. 

1822— Feb.  20. 

1856— Feb.   6. 

1890— Feb. 

19 

19'23— Feb.  14 

1956— Feb.  15. 

1989— Feb.  8. 

1823— Feb.  12. 

1857— Feb.  25. 

1891— Feb. 

11. 

1924— Mar   5 

1957— Mar.  6. 

1990— Feb.  28. 

1824— Mar.  3. 

1858— Feb.  17. 

1892— Mar. 

2. 

1925— Feb  25. 

1958— Feb.  19 

1991— Feb.  13. 

182.5— Feb.  16. 

1859- Mar.  9. 

1893— Feb. 

15. 

1926— Feb.  17, 

1959— Feb.  11. 

1992— Mar.  4^ 

1826- Feb.  8. 

1860— Feb.  22. 

1894— Feb. 

7. 

1927— Mar  2. 

1960— Mar   2. 

1993— Feb.  24;. 

1827— Feb.  28. 

1861— Feb  13. 

1895— Feb 

27. 

1928— Feb.  22. 

1961  — Feb.  15. 

1994— Feb.  16. 

1828— Feb.  20. 

1862— Mar.  5. 

1896— Feb. 

19. 

1929— Feb.  13 

1962— Mar.  7. 

1995 — Mar.  1. 

1829— Mar.  4. 

1863— Feb.  18. 

1897- Mar. 

3. 

1930— Mar.  5. 

1963— Feb.  27 

1996— Feb.  21. 

1830— Feb.  24. 

1864— Feb.  10. 

1898— Feb. 

23. 

1931— Feb  18 

1964— Feb.  12. 

1997— Feb.  12. 

1831— Feb.  16. 

1865— Mar.  1. 

1899— Feb. 

15. 

1932— Feb  10. 

1965— Mar.  3. 

1998— Feb.  2.5. 

1832— Mar.  7. 

1866— Feb.  14. 

1900— Feb 

28. 

1933— Mar.  1. 

1966— Feb.  23. 

1999— Feb.  17. 

'1833— Feb.  20. 

1867— Mar.  6. 

1901  — Feb. 

20 

1934— Feb.  14 

1967— Feb.  8-. 

2000— Mar.  8. 

11834— Feb.  12. 

186S— Feb.  M. 
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EASTER    SUNDAY. 

A  Table  Showing  the  Date  of  Easter  Sunday  in  Each  Year  of  the  Nineteenth  and 

Twentieth  Centuries. 


1801— April  5. 

1802— April  18. 

1803— April  10. 

1804— April  1. 

1805— April  14. 

1808 — April  6. 

1807— Mar.  29. 

1808— April  17. 

1809— April  2. 

1810— April  22. 

ISll— April  14. 

1812— Mar.  29. 

1813— April  18. 

181-t— April  10. 

1815— Mar.  26. 

1816— April  14. 

1817— April  6. 

1818— Mar.  22. 

1819— AprU  11. 

1820— April  2. 

1821— April  22. 

1822 — April  7. 

1823— Mar.  30. 

1824- April  18. 

1825— April  3. 

1826— Mar.  26. 

1827— April  15. 

1828- April  6. 

1829— April  19. 

1830 — April  11. 

1831— April  3. 

1832— April  22. 

1833— April  7. 

1834 — Mar.  30. 


1835— April  19. 
1836— April  3. 
1837— Mar.  26. 
1838— April  16. 
1839— Mar.  31. 
1840— April  19. 
1841— April  11. 
1842— Mar.  27. 
1843— April  16. 
1844— April  7. 
1845— Mar.  23. 
1846— April  12. 
1847— April  4. 
1848— Anril  23. 
1849— AJJril  8. 
1850— M?.r.  31. 
1851— April  20. 
1852— April  11. 
1853— Mar.  27. 
1854— April  16.- 
1855— April  8. 
1856— Mar.  23. 
1857— April  12. 
1853— April  4. 
1859 — .^pril  24. 
ISGO— April  8. 
1861— Mar.  31. 
1862— April  20. 
1863— April  5. 
1864— Mar.  27. 
1865 — April  16, 
1866 — April  1. 
1867— April  21. 
1868— April   12. 


1869— Mar.  28. 
1870— April  17. 
1871 — April  9. 
1872— Mar.  31. 
1873— April  13. 
1874— April  5. 
1875— Mar.  28. 
1876— April  16. 
1877— April  1. 
1878— April  21. 
1879— April  13. 
1880 — Mar.  28. 
1881— April  17. 
1882— April  9. 
1883— Mar.  25. 
1884r— April  13. 
1885— .'Vpril  5. 
1886— April  25. 
1887— April  10. 
1888- April  1. 
1889— April  21. 
1S90— April  6. 
1891— Mar.  29. 
1892— April  17. 
1893— April  2. 
1894— Mar.  25. 
1895 — April  14. 
1896— April  5. 
1897— April  18. 
189S— April  10. 
1899— ADril  2. 
1900— April  15. 
1901— April     7. 


1902— Mar.  30. 
1903— April  12. 
1904 — April  3. 
1905--April  23. 
1906— April  15. 
1907 — Mar.  31. 
1908— April  19. 
1909— Aoril  11. 
1910— Mar.  27. 
1911— April  16. 
1912— April  7. 
1913— Mar.  23. 
1914— April  12. 
1915— April  4. 
1916— April  23. 
1917— April  8. 
1918— Mar.  31. 
1919— April  20. 
1920— April  4. 
1921— Mar.  27. 
1922— April  16. 
1923— April  1. 
1924— April  20. 
1925 — April  12. 
1926— .■Vpril  4. 
1927— April  17. 
1928— April  8. 
1929— Mar.  31. 
1S30— April  20. 
1931— April  5. 
1932— Mar.  27. 
1933— April  16. 
1934 — Anril     1. 


1935— April  21. 

1936 — April  12. 

1937— Mar.  28. 

1938— AprU  17. 

1939— April  9. 

1940— Mar.  24. 

1941— April  13. 

1942— April  5. 

1943— April  25. 

1944 — April  9. 

1945— April  1. 

1S4H— April  21. 

1947— April  6. 

1948— Mar.  28. 

1949— April  17. 

1950— AprU  9. 

1951— Mar.  25. 

1952— April  13. 

1953 — April  5. 

1954— April  18. 

1955— April  10. 

1956— April  1. 

1957— April  21. 

1958— April  6. 

1959— Mar.  29. 

1960 — April  17. 

1961 — April  2. 

1962— April  22. 

1963— April  14. 

1964- Mar,  29. 

1965 — April  18. 

1966 — April  10. 

19G7— Mar.  26. 


1968— April  14. 
1969— April  6. 
1970— Mar.  29. 
1971— April  11. 
1972— April  2. 
1973— April  22. 
1974 — April  14. 
1975— Mar.  30. 
1976— April  18. 
1977 — April  10. 
1978— Mar.  26. 
1979— April  15. 
1980 — April  6. 
1981— April  19. 
1982— April  11. 
1983— April  3. 
1984— April  22. 
1985— April  7. 
1986— Mar.  30. 
1987— April  19. 
1988— April  3. 
1989 — Mar.  26. 
1990 — April  15. 
1991 — Mar.  31. 
1992— April  19. 
1993— April  11, 
1994— April  3. 
1995— April  16. 
1996— April  7. 
1997— Mar.  30. 
1998— April  12, 
1999 — April  4. 
2000— April  23. 


Easter  Sunday  (Easter  Day)  is  tlie  first  Sunday  after  the  Pasctial  Full  Moon,  tliat  is  the  first  Sunday 
after  the  full  moon  on  or  next  .after  Maixh  21,  and  therefore  cannot  be  earlier  than  March  22,  or  later  than 
April  25.     If  the  full  moon  falls  on  a  Sunday,  theu  Easter  Day  is  the  next  Sunday. 

Lent  begins  on  Ash  Wednesday-  which  comes  40  days  previous  to  Easter  Sunday,  not  counting  Sundays. 

TABLE    OF    DAYS    SETWEEM    TWO    DATES. 

A  TABLE  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  BETWEEN  ANY  TWO  DAYS  WITHIN  TWO  YEARS. 
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1 
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4.56 
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,547 
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639 
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2 

2 

33 

61 

92 

122 

1,53 

183 

214 

245 

275 

306 

336 

2 

367 

398 

426 

4,57 

487 

5i^ 

548 

.579 
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640 

671 

701 

3 

3 

34 

62 

93 

123 

1,54 

184 

215 

246 

27(> 

307 

337 

3 

3(i8 

399 

427 

4,58 

488 

519 

.549 

580 

611 

641 

672 

702 

4 

4 

35 

63 

94 

124 

155 

185 

216 

247 

277 

308 

338 

4 

369 

400 

428 

459 

489 

520 

5.50 

,581 

612 

642 

673 

703 

.5 

.5 

36 

64 

95  125 

1.56 

186 

217 

248 

278 

309 

339 

5 
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,521 

,551 

582 

613 

643 

674 
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6 

37 

65 
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1.57 

187 

218 

249 

279 

310 

340 

6 
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402 
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491 

.522 

5.52 

583 

614 

(>44 

675 

705 

7 

7 

38 

66 

97 

127 

158 
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219 

2.50 

280 

311 

,341 

7 

372 

403 
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523 

553 

584 
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645 

676 

706 

« 
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39 

67 

98 

128 

1.59 
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312 

342 

8 

373 

404 

432 

4«)3 

493 

524 

5,54 

585 

616 

646 

677 

707 

9 

9 

40 

68 

99 

129 

160 

190 

221 

252 

282 

313 

343 

9 

374 

405 

433 

464 

494 

,525 

555 

586 

617 

647 

678 

708 

10 

10 

41 

69 

100 

130 

161 

191 

222 

2,53 

283 

314 

344 

10 

375 

406 

434 

465 

-195 

526 

556 

,587 

618 

648 

679 

709 

11 

n 

42 

70 

101 

131 

162 
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2.54 

284 
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345 

11 

376 
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,527 
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619 
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12 

12 

43 

71 
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2.55 

285 

316 

346 

12 

377 

408 

436 

467 

497 

,528 

558 

589 

620 

6,50 

681 

711 

13 

13 

44 

72 

103 

133 

164 

194 

225 

256 

286 

317 

347 

13 

378 

409 

437 

468 

498 

,529 

559 

590 

621 

651 

682 

712 

14 

14 

45 

73 

104 

1.34 

165 

195 

226 

257 

287 

318 

348 

14 

379 

410 

438 

4(i9 

499 

530 

,560 

,591 

622 

6.52 

683 

713 

15 

15 

4(1 

74 

105 

1.35 

166 

196 

227 

2.58 

288 

319 

349 

15 

380 

411 

439 

470 

,500 

531 

,561 

,592 

623 

653 

684 

714 

16 

16 

47 

75 

106 

136 

167 

197 

228 

259 

289 

320 

3.50 

16 

381 

412 

440 

471 

,501 

532 

,562 

593 

624 

654 

685 

715 

17 

17 

4-K 

76 

107 

1,37 

168 

198 

229 

260 

290 

321 

351 

17 

382 

413 

441 

472 

.502 

533 

563 

594 

325 

655 

686 

716 

18 

18 

49 

77 

108 

138 

169 

199 

2.30 

261 

291 

322 

3,52 

18 

383 

414 

442 

473 

5f)3 

534 

564 

,595 

626 

656 

687 

717 

19 

19 

50 

78 

109 

139 

170 

200 

231 

262 

292 

323 

353 

19 

384 

415 

443 

474 

,504 

.535 

565 

.596 

627 

657 

688 

718 

'M 

20 

51 

79 

110 

140 

171 

201 

232 

263 

293 

324 

354 

20 

385 

416 

444 

475 

,505 

536 

566 

597 

628 

658 

689 

719 

21 

21 

52 

80 

111 

141 

172 

202 

233 

264 

294 

325 

3,55 

21 

386 

417 

445 

476 

,506 

537 

567 

,598 

629 

6,59 

690 

720 

22 

22 

53 

81 

112 

142 

173 

203 

234 

265 

295 

326 

356 

221387 

418 

446 

477 

,507 

538 

568 

,599 

630 

660 

691 

721 

23 

23 

54 

H2 

113 

143 

174 

204 

235 

266 

296 

327 

357 

23 

388 

419 

447 

478 

,508 

539 

.569 

600 

631 

661 

692 

722 

24 

24 

55 

83 

114 

144 

175 

205 

236 

267 

297 

328 

358 

24 

3,89 

420 

448 

479 

.509 

540 

570 

601 

632 

662 

693 

723 

25 

25 

56 

84 

115 

145 

176 

206 

237 

268 

298 

329 

359 

25 

390 

421 

449 

480 

510 

541 

.571 

602 

(i33 

663 

694 

724 

26 

26 

67 

85 

116 

146 

177 

207 

238 

269 

299 

,330 

360 

26 

391 

422 

4.50 

481 

511 

542 

.572 

603 

634 

664 

695 

725 

27 

27 

58 

86 

117 

147 

178 

208 

239 

270 

300 

331 

361 

27 

392 

423 

451 

482 

512 

543 

573 

604 

635 

665 

696 

726 

28 

28 

69 

87 

118 

148 

179 

209 

240 

271 

.301 

332 

362 

28 

393 

424 

4,52 

483 

513 

544 

,574 

605 

636 

666 

697 

727 

29 

29 

HH 

119 

149 

180 

210 

241 

272 

302 

333 

363 

29 

394 

453 

484 

514 

545 

,575 

606 

<)37 

667 

698 

728 

30 

30 

.  .  . 

«9 

120 

1,50 

181 

211 

242 

273 

303 

3,34 

364 

30 

395 

454 

485 

515 

546 

576 

607 

638 

668 

699 

729 

31 

31 

90 

151 

...'212 

243 

1304 

365 

31 

396 

455 

516 

577 

608. 

669 

V30 

The  above  table  applies  to  ordinary  years  only.  For  leap  year,  one  day  muse  be  added  to  eacti  number 
Ol  days  after  February  28. 

Only  the  time  of  moonrlse  Is  given  from  the  date  of  Full  Moon  to  that  of  New  Moon;  this  Is  indicated 
In  the  Calendar  by  the  word  "rises"  on  the  date  of  Full  Moon.  Only  the  time  of  moon.set  is  given  from  the 
«3ate  of  New  Moon  to  that  of  Full  Moon;  this  Is  indicated  by  the  word  "sets"  on  the  date  of  New  Moon. 
Immediately  after  the  words  "rises"  and  "sets,"  the  time  Is  P.  M.  and  continues  so  until  A.  M.  appears  In 

tbe  column. 

NOTICE  AS  TO  CALENDAR  ON  12  FOLLOWING  PACES. 

The  Calendar  given  on  the  following  12  pages  is  in  local  mean  time.  "Sun  on  Meridian  of  Wash- 
ington" gives  the  local  mean  time  of  the  sun's  southing,  e.Kactly  true, for  Washington,  arid  true  within  4 
seconds  for  any  place  In  the  United  States. 


1st  Montk. 

JA 

NUAI 

W,  1921. 

31  Days. 

1 

o 

1 

o 

■  1 

CJalendar  for 

BOSTON, 

New  England, 

N.  Y.  State, 

Michigan,  Wisconsin, 

N.  and  S.  Dalcota, 

Wasiilngton,  and 

Oregon.              i 

Calendar  for 

New  York  Citv, 

-    Connecticut, 

Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 

Indiana.  Illinois, 

Iowa,  Nebraska, 

Wyoming,  and 

Northern  California. 

Calendar  for 

Washington, 

Virginia,  Kentucky, 

Missouri.  Kansas, 

Colorado,  Utah, 

Nevada,  and 

Central  California. 

Calendar  for 

Charle.ston, 

Georgia,  Alabama, 

Louisiana,  Arkansas, 

Texas,  New  Mexico. 

Arizona,  and 
Southern  California. 

P 

Rises. 

Bun 
Sets. 

Moon 
n.  &  s. 

Sun 

RISES. 

SUN 

Sets, 

Moon 
R.  &  s. 

Sun 

RISES. 

Sun 

Sets. 

MOON 
R.    to    8. 

Sun 

RISES 

Sun 
Sets. 

MO.ON 
R.    &    S 

1 

Sa 

H.      M 

7  29 

H.     M. 

4  38 

H.      M. 

12  17 

H.      M. 

7  24 

H.      M. 

4  43 

H.      M. 

12  16 

H.      M. 

7  10 

H.     M. 

4  49 

H.      M. 

12  15 

U.      M. 

7     3 

H.      M. 

5     5 

H.     M. 

12  11 

2 

S 

7  30 

4  39 

1  20 

7  25 

4  44 

1  19 

7  19 

4  49 

1  17 

7     3 

5     6 

1  10 

3 

M 

7  30 

4  40 

2  22 

7  25 

4  45 

2  19 

7  19 

4  50 

2  10 

7     3 

5    6 

2    7 

4 

Tu 

7  30 

4  41 

3  21 

7  25 

4  46 

3  18 

7  19 

4  51 

3  14 

7    3 

5    7 

3    2 

5 

W 

7  30 

4  42 

4  17 

7  25 

4  47 

4  13 

7  19 

4  52 

4    9 

7     3 

5     8 

3  56 

6 

Th 

7  29 

4  43 

5    9 

7  25 

4  48 

5     5 

7  19 

4  53 

5     1 

7     3 

5     9 

4  47 

-  7 

Fr 

7  29 

4  44 

5  58 

7  24 

4  48 

5  54 

7  19 

4  54 

5  50 

7     3 

"6  10 

%35 

8 

Sa 

7  29 

4  45 

6  42 

7  24 

4  49 

6  38 

7  19 

4  55 

6  34 

7     4 

5  10 

6  20 

9 

S 

7  29 

4  46 

sets. 

7  24 

4  50 

sets. 

7  19 

4  56 

sets. 

7    4 

5  11 

sets. 

10 

M 

7  29 

4  47 

6  31 

7  24 

4  52 

6  35 

7  19 

4  57 

6  38 

7    3 

5  12 

6  49 

11 

Tu 

7  28 

4  48 

7  29 

7  24 

4  53 

7  31 

7  19 

4  58 

7  34 

7     3 

5  13 

7  42 

12 

W 

7  28 

4  49 

8  26 

7  24 

4  54 

8  28 

7  18 

^59 

8  30 

7    3 

5  14 

8  36 

13 

Th 

7  28 

4  50 

9  25 

7  23 

4  b5 

9  26 

7  18 

5     0 

9  27 

7    3 

5  15 

9  30 

14 

Fr 

7  27 

4  51 

10  25 

7  23 

4  56 

10  25 

7  18 

5     1 

10  25 

7    3 

5  16 

10  25 

15 

Sa 

7  27 

4  52 

11  26 

7  22 

4  57 

11  25 

7  18 

5     2 

11  25 

7    3 

5  16 

11  21 

16 

S 

7  26 

4  54 

A.M. 

7  22 

4  58 

A.M. 

7  17 

5    3 

A.M. 

7    3 

5  17 

A.M. 

17 

M 

7  26 

4  a5 

12  29 

7  22 

4  59 

12  28 

7  17 

5    4 

12  26 

7    2 

5  18 

12  19 

18 

Tu 

7  25 

4  56 

1  34 

7  21 

5    0 

1  32 

7  10 

5    5 

1  29 

7     2 

5  19 

I  19 

19 

W 

7  25 

4  57 

2  40 

7  21 

5     1 

2  37 

7  16 

5    6 

2  33 

7    2 

5  20 

2  22 

20 

Th 

7  24 

4  58 

3- 46 

7  20 

5     3 

3  42 

7  15 

5    7 

3  38 

7    2 

5  21 

3^5 

21 

Fr 

7  24 

5-  0 

4  49 

7  19 

5    4 

4  45 

7  15 

5    8 

4  41 

7     1 

5  22 

4  27 

22 

Sa 

7  23 

5     1 

5  47 

7  19 

5    5 

5  43 

7  14 

5  10 

5  39 

7     1 

5  23 

5  26 

23 

S 

7  22 

5     2 

rises . 

7  18 

5    6 

rises. 

7  14 

5  11 

rises . 

7    0 

5  24 

rises . 

24 

M 

7  21 

5     3 

6  25 

7  17 

5    7 

6  28 

7  13 

5  12 

6  31 

7    0 

5  25 

6  39 

25 

Tu 

7  21 

5    5 

7  40 

7  17 

5     9 

7  42 

7  12 

5  13 

7  43 

6  59 

5  26 

7  48 

26 

VV 

7  20 

5     6 

8  52 

7  16 

5  10 

8  53 

7  12 

5  14 

8  53 

6  59 

5  27 

8  54 

27 

Th 

7  19 

5     7 

10     1 

7  15 

5  11 

10     1 

7  11 

5  15 

10    0 

6  58 

5  28 

9  58 

28 

Fr 

7  18 

5     9 

11     7 

7  14 

5  12 

U     6 

7  10 

5  16 

11     5 

6  58 

5  29 

10  59 

29 

Sa 

7  17 

5  10 

A.M. 

7  13 

5  14 

A.M. 

7    9 

5  18 

A.M. 

6  57 

5  30 

11  59 

30 

s  . . 

7  16 

5  11 

12  12 

7  13 

5  15 

12  10 

7    9 

5  19 

12    7 

6  57 

5  31 

A.M. 

31 

1\I 

7  15 

5  12 

1  13 

7  12 

5  16 

1  10 

7    8 

5  20}   1     7 

6  56 

5  32 

12  ^^i 

SUN 

OW    WIERSDIAN    OF    WASHINGTON. 

D.VY  OP 

Day  OF 

Day  OP 

Day  OF 

Day  OF 

Month 

H. 

M.        B. 

Month 

H. 

M.         S. 

Month 

H.         M.         S. 

MONTH 

H.        M.        S. 

Month 

H.        M.        3. 

1 

12 

3  40 

8 

12 

6  49 

L^* 

12     9   12 

20 

12   11    10 

26 

12  12  41 

2 

12 

4     8 

9 

12 

7   14 

\5 

12     9  33 

21 

12   11   27 

27 

12  12  .54 

3 

12 

4  36 

10 

12 

7  39 

16 

12     9  54 

22 

12   11    44 

•  28r 

12  13     5 

4 

12 

5     3 

11 

12 

8     3 

17 

12  10   14 

23 

12   11   59 

29 

12  13   16 

5 

12 

5  30 

12 

12 

8  27 

18 

12  10  34 

24 

12   12  14 

30 

12  13  26 

6 

12 

5  57 

13 

12 

8  50 

19 

12   10  52 

25 

12  12  28 

31 

12   13  36 

7 

12 

6  23 

TWI 

LICHT. 

PLACES. 

Jan. 

Begins,  a.m. 

Ends,  P.M. 

Jan. 

Begins,  A.M. 

Ends,  P.M. 

Jan. 

Begins,  A.M. 

Ends,  P.M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

Boston 

1 

5  48 

6   19 

11 

5  48 

^  28 

21 

5  45 

6  38 

New  York 

1 

5  46 

6  22 

11 

5  46 

6  30 

21 

5  44 

6  40 

Wash'tonJ 

1 

5  43 

6  24 

11 

5  44 

6  32 

21 

5  42 

6  42 

Charleston 

1 

5  35 

6  33 

11 

5  36 

6  40 

21 

5  35 

6  48 

2nd  Month. 

FEBRUARY, 

1921. 

28  Days. 

i 

a 

•5 

I 

03 

Calendar  for 

Boston, 

New  England, 

N.  y.  State, 

Michigan,  Wisconsin, 

N.  and  S.  Dalcota, 

Washington,  and 

Oregon. 

Calendar  for 

New  York  City, 

Connecticut, 

Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 

Indiana,  Illinois, 

Iowa,  Nebraslta. 

Wyoming,  and 

Northern  California. 

Calendar  for 

Washington, 

Virginia,  Kentucky, 

Missouri,  Kansas, 

Colorado,  Utah, 

Nevada,  and 

Central  California. 

Calendar  for 

Charleston, 

Georgia,  Alabama, 

Louisiana,  Arkansas, 

Texas,  New  Mexico, 

Arizona,  and 
Southern  California. 

>> 

P 

Sun 
Rises. 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 
R.  &  s. 

Sun 
Rises  . 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 
R.  &  s. 

Sun 
Rises  . 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 
R.  &  s. 

Sun 
Rises  . 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 

R.  &  8. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.     M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.  "m. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.     M. 

1 

Tu 

7  14 

5  14 

2  10 

7  11 

5  17 

2    7 

7     7 

5  21 

2     3 

6  55 

5  32 

1  51 

2 

W 

7  13 

5  15 

3    5 

7  10 

5  18 

3     1 

7    -6 

5  22 

2  57 

6  54 

5  34 

2  43 

3 

Th 

7  12 

5  16 

3  55 

7    9 

5  20 

3  51 

7    5 

5  23 

3  46 

6  54 

5  34 

3  32 

4 

Fr 

7  10 

5  18 

4  40 

7    8 

5  21 

4  36 

7    4 

5  24 

4  32 

6  53 

5  35 

4  18 

5 

Sa 

7  10 

5  19 

5  21 

7    7 

5  22 

5  17 

7    3 

5  26 

5  14 

6  52 

5  36 

5     1 

6 

S 

7     9 

5  20 

5  58 

7    6 

5  23 

5  55 

7    2 

5  27 

5  51 

6  52 

5  37 

5  40 

7 

M 

7    8 

5  22 

sets. 

.  7    4 

5  25 

sets. 

7     1 

5  28 

sets. 

6  51 

5  38 

sets. 

8 

Tu 

7    6 

5  23 

6  20 

7    3 

5  26 

6.22 

7    0 

5  29 

6  25 

6  50 

5  39 

6  31 

9 

W 

7    5 

5  24 

7  19 

7    2 

5  27 

7  20 

6  59 

5  30 

7  22 

6  49 

5  40 

7  25 

10 

Th 

7    4 

5  26 

8  19 

7     1 

5  28 

8  19 

6  58 

5  31 

8  20 

6  48 

5  41 

8  20 

11 

Fr 

7    3 

5  27 

9  19 

7    0 

5  30 

9  19 

6  57 

5  32 

9  18 

6  47 

5  42 

9  16 

12 

Sa 

7     1 

5  28 

10  21 

6  58 

5  31 

10  20 

6  56 

5  34 

10  18 

6  46 

5  43 

10  13 

13 

S 

7    0 

5  29 

11  24 

6  57 

5  32 

11  22 

6  54 

5  35 

11  20 

6  46 

5  44 

11  11 

14 

M 

6  59 

5  31 

A.M. 

6  56 

5  33 

A.M. 

6  53 

5  36 

A.M. 

6  45 

5  44 

A.M. 

15 

Tu 

6  57 

5  32 

12  28 

6  55 

5  34 

12  25 

6  52 

5  37 

12  22 

6  44 

5  45 

12  11 

16 

W 

Q  5Q 

5  33 

1  32 

6  53 

5  36 

1  28 

6  51 

5  38 

1  24 

6  43 

5  46 

1  12 

17 

Th 

6  54 

5  34 

2  34 

6  52 

5  37 

2  30 

6  50 

5  39 

2  25 

6  42 

5  47 

2  12 

18 

Fr 

6  53 

5  36 

3  32 

6  51 

5  38 

3  28 

6  48 

5  40 

3  24 

6  41 

5  48 

3  ID 

19 

Sa 

6  52 

5-^37 

4  25 

6  49 

5  39 

4  22 

6  47 

5  42 

4  18 

6  40 

5  49 

4    5 

2Q 

S 

6  50 

5  38 

5  12 

6  48 

5  40 

5     9 

6  46 

5  43 

5     6 

6  39 

5  50 

4  56 

21 

M 

6  49 

5  40 

5  55 

6  47 

5  42 

5  53 

6  44 

5  44 

5  51 

6  38 

5  50 

5  44 

22 

Tu 

6  47 

5  41 

rises. 

6  45 

5  43 

rises . 

6  43 

5  45 

rises. 

6  36 

5  51 

rises . 

23 

W 

6  46 

5  42 

7  37 

6  44 

5  44 

7  37 

6  42 

5  46 

7  38 

6  35 

5  52 

7  37 

24 

Th 

6  44 

5  43 

8  47 

6  42 

5  45 

8  46 

6  40 

5  47 

8  45 

6  34 

5  53 

8  41 

25 

Fr 

6  43 

5  45 

9  54 

6  41 

5  46 

9  52 

6  39 

5  48 

9  50 

6  33 

5  54 

9  44 

26 

Sa 

6  41 

5  46 

10  59 

6  39 

5  47 

10  56 

6  38 

5  49 

10  53 

6  32 

5  55 

10  43 

27 

S 

6  40 

5  47 

11  59 

6  38 

5  48 

11  56 

6  36 

5  50 

11  53 

0  3i 

5  56 

11  41 

28 

M 

6  38 

5  48 

A.M. 

6  36 

5  50 

A.M. 

6  35 

5  51 

A.M. 

6  30 

5  5% 

A.M. 

. 

SUN    ON    MERIDIAN    OF    WASHINGTON. 

Day  or 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Month 

H.        M.         S. 

Month 

H.         M.         S. 

Month 

H.         M.         S 

Month 

H.         M.         S. 

Month 

H.     M.     a. 

1 

12  13  44 

7 

12   14   18 

13 

12  14  23 

19 

12  14     0 

25 

12  13  13 

2 

12  13  52 

8 

12  14  21 

14 

12   14  21 

20 

12   13  54 

26 

12  13     4 

3 

12  13  58 

9 

12  14  23 

15 

12  14  18 

21 

12   13   47 

27 

12  12  53 

4 

12  14     4 

10 

12  14  24 

16 

12   14   15 

22 

12   13  40 

28 

12  12  42 

5 

12  14   10 

11 

12   14  24 

17 

12   14   11 

23 

12   13  32 

6 

12   14  14 

12 

12  14  24 

18 

12   14     6 

24 

12   13  23 

TWILIGHT. 

Fet).  Begins,  a.m.   Ends,  p.m. 


Places. 


Boston. .  . . 
New  York 
Wash'ton.. 
Charleston 


H.      M. 

5  38 
5  37 
5  36 
5  31 


H.      M. 

6  51 
6  51 

6  52 
6  57 


11 
11 
11 
11 


H.      M. 

5  28 
5  27 
5  27 
5  24 


Ends 

,  P.M. 

Feb. 

Begins,  a.m. 

Ends,  P.M. 

H. 

M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

7 

1 

21 

5  15 

7  13 

7 

2 

21 

5   15 

7  13 

7 

3 

21 

6   15 

7  13 

7 

5 

21 

5   15 

7  13 

uvd  Month. 

MARCH,  1921. 

31  Days. 

5 

a 

i 
1 

1 

o 
Q 

Calendar  for 

Boston, 

New  E^ngland, 

N.  Y.  State, 

Michigan,  Wisconsin, 

N.  and  S.  Bakota, 

Washington,  and 

Oregon. 

Calendar  lor 

New  York  Citt, 

Connecticut, 

Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 

Indiana,  Illinois, 

Iowa,  Nebraska, 

Wyoming,  and 

Northern  California. 

Calendar  for 

Washington, 

Virginia,  Kentucky, 

Missouri,  Kansas, 

Colorado,  Utah, 

Nevada,  and 

Central  California. 

Calendar  for 

Charleston, 

Georgia,  Alabama, 

Louisiana,  Arkansas, 

Texas.  New  Mexico, 

Arizona,  and 
Southern  California. 

g 

Sun 
Rises. 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 
R.  &  s. 

Sun 
Rises. 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 

R.   i   .'3. 

Su.v 
Rises  . 

S,UN 

Sets. 

Moon 
R.  &  s. 

Sun 
Rises. 

Son 
Sets. 

Moon 
R.  &  s. 

1 

Tu 

H.     -M. 

6  36 

H.      M. 

5  49 

H.      M. 

12  56 

H.     M. 

6  35 

H.     M. 

5  51 

H.     M. 

12  52 

H.      M. 

6  33 

H.      M. 

5  52 

H.      M. 

12  48 

H.     M. 

6  28 

H.      M. 

5  57 

H.     M. 

12  35 

^ 

W 

6  35 

5  51 

1  48 

6  33 

5  52 

1  44 

6  32 

5  53 

1  40 

6  27 

5  58 

1  26 

3 

Th 

6  33 

5  52 

2  36 

6  32 

5  53 

2  32 

6  30 

5  54 

2  28 

6  26 

5  59 

2  14 

4 

Fr 

6  31 

5  53 

3  19 

6  30 

5  54 

3  15 

6  29 

5  55 

3  11 

6  25 

6     0 

2  58 

5 

Sa 

6  30 

5  54 

3  57 

6  29 

5  55 

3  54 

6  27 

5  56 

3  50 

6  24 

6     0 

3  38 

6 

S 

6  28 

5  55 

4  32 

6  27 

5  56 

4  29 

6  28 

5  58 

4  20 

6  22 

6     1 

4  16 

7 

M 

6  26 

5  57 

5    4 

6  26 

5  58 

5     £ 

6  24 

5  59 

5    0 

6  21 

6    2 

4  52 

S 

Tu 

6  25 

5  58 

5  34 

6  24 

5  49 

5  33 

G  23 

6    G 

5  31 

6  20 

6    2 

5  26 

9 

W 

<j  23 

5  59 

set.s. 

6  22 

6  .0 

.sets. 

6  21 

6     1 

sets. 

6  19 

6    3 

.sets. 

10 

Th 

6  21 

6    0 

7  12 

6  21 

6     1 

7  12 

6  20 

6    2 

7  12 

6  17 

6    4 

7  10 

11 

Fr 

6  20 

fi     1 

8  14 

6  19 

6    2 

8  13 

6  18 

6    3 

8  12 

6  16 

6    5 

8    7 

12 

Sa 

6  18 

6    2 

9  17 

6  18 

6    3 

9  15 

6  17 

6    4 

9  13 

6  15 

6    5 

9    6 

13 

S 

3  !6 

6    4 

10  21 

6  16 

6    4 

10  18 

6  15 

6    5 

10  15 

6  14 

6    6 

10    5 

14 

M 

6  15 

6    5 

11  24 

6  14 

6    5 

11  21 

6  14 

6    6 

11  17 

6  12 

6    7 

11     6 

15 

Tu 

6  13 

6    6 

A.M. 

6  13 

6     6 

A.M. 

6  12 

6    7 

A.M. 

6  11 

6    8 

A.M. 

16 

W 

6  11 

6     7 

12  26 

6  11 

6    7 

12  22 

0  11 

6    8 

12  18 

6  10 

-6     8 

12     5 

17 

Til 

6    9 

9     8 

1  24 

6     9 

6    8 

1  20 

6     9 

6     9 

1  16 

6    8 

6     9 

1     2 

18 

Fr 

6    8 

6    9 

2  17 

6    8 

6    9 

2  14 

6    8 

6  10 

2  10 

6    7 

6  10 

1  57 

19 

Sa 

6    6 

eii 

3    5 

6     6 

6  10 

3    2 

6     G 

0  11 

2  58 

6     6 

6  10 

2  48 

20 

s 

6    4 

6  12 

3  48 

6    4 

0  12 

3  48 

6     4 

6  12 

3  43 

G     4 

6  11 

3  35 

21 

M 

G    2 

6  13 

4  27 

6    3 

6  13 

4  26 

6    3 

6  12 

4  24 

6    3 

6  12 

4  18 

22 

Tu 

6    1 

6  14 

5    3 

6     1 

6  14 

5     2 

6     1 

6  13 

5     2 

6    2 

6  13 

5     0 

23 

W 

5  59 

6  15 

nse.s . 

5  59 

6  15 

rises . 

6    0 

0  14 

rises . 

G     1 

6  13 

rises. 

24 

Th 

5  67 

6  IG 

7  32 

5  58 

6  16 

7  31 

'5  58 

6  15 

7  29 

5  59 

6  14 

7  24 

25 

Fr 

5  56 

6  17 

8  39 

5  56 

6,17 

8  37 

5  56 

6  16 

8  34 

5  58 

6  15 

8  26 

26 

Sa 

5  54 

6  19 

9  43 

5  54 

6  18 

9  40 

5  55 

6  17 

9  37 

5  56 

6  16 

9  28 

27 

S 

5  52 

6  20 

10  43 

5  53 

6  19 

10  40 

5  53 

6  18 

10  30 

5  55 

6  16 

10  23 

28 

M 

5  50 

6  21 

11  38 

5  51 

6  20 

11  34 

5  52 

6  19 

11  30 

5  54 

6  17 

11  17 

29 

Tu 

5  48 

6  22 

A.M. 

5  49 

6  21 

A.M. 

5  50 

6  20 

A.M. 

5  53 

6  18 

A.M. 

30 

W 

5  47 

6  23 

12  20 

5  48 

6  22 

12  25 

5  49 

6  21 

12.20 

5  51 

6  18 

12    6 

31 

Th 

5  45 

6  24 

1  14 

5  46 

6  23 

1  10 

5  47 

0  22 

1     6 

5  50 

.  6  19 

12  53 

SUN  ON   MERtOlAN    OF    WA 

SHCNCTON. 

Day  or 

Day  Of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Month 

H.     M.     a. 

Month 

H.      M.     e. 

Month 

n. 

M.      a. 

Mo.vth 

11. 

M.         S. 

Month 

H. 

M.        S. 

1 

-12  12  31 

■      8 

12   10  57 

14 

12 

9  22 

20 

12 

7  38 

26 

12 

5  48 

2 

12  12  19 

9 

12  10  42 

15 

12 

9     5 

21 

12 

7  20 

27 

12 

5  30 

3 

12  12     6 

10 

12  10  27 

16 

12 

8  48 

22 

12 

7     2 

28 

12 

5  11 

4 

12  11  .53 

11 

12  10  11 

17 

12 

8  31 

23 

12 

6  43 

29 

12 

4  53 

5 

12  11   40 

12 

12     9  55 

18 

12 

8  13 

24 

12 

6  25 

30 

12 

4  35 

6 

12  11   26 

13 

12     9  39 

19 

12 

7  56 

25 

12 

6     7 

31 

12 

4  16 

7 

12   11    12 

* 

TWILIGHT. 

— 

Places. 

Mar: 

Beglna,  a.m. 

Ends,  P.M. 

Mar. 

Begins,  A.M. 

Ends,  P.M. 

Mar . 

Begins,  A.M. 

Ends,  P.M. 

B.      M. 

H.     M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

Boston 

1 

fi     3 

7  23 

11 

4  46 

7  35 

21 

4  28 

7  47 

New  York     1 

5     4 

7  22 

11 

4  48 

7  33 

21 

4  31 

7  45 

Wash'ton..     ! 

5     5 

7  21 

11 

4  50 

7  31 

21 

4  34 

7  42 

Charleston 

i    1 

\     5     7 

7  19 

11 

4  54 

7  27 

21 

4  41 

7  34 

8th  Month. 

AUGUST,  1921. 

31  D 

ays. 

i 

o 

s 

o 
Q 

Calendar  for 

Boston, 

New  England, 

N.  Y.  State, 

■   Michigan,  Wisconsin, 

N.  and  S.  Dakota, 

Washington,  and 

Oregon. 

Calendar  for 

New  York  City, 

Connecticut, 

Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 

Indiana,  Illinois, 

Iowa,  Nebraska, 

Wyoming,  and 

Northern  CoJifornla. 

Calendar  for 

Washington, 

Virginia,  Kentucky, 

Missouri,  Kansas, 

Colorado,  Utah, 

Nevada,  and 

Central  Caifornla. 

Calendar  for 

Charleston, 

Georgia,  Alabama, 

Louisiana,  Arkansas, 

Texas,  New  Mexico. 

Arizona,  and 
Southern  California. 

Sdn 

RISES. 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 

R     *    S. 

Sun 
Rises  . 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 

R.  Jb  s. 

Sun 
Rises. 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 

R.   h  s. 

Sun 
Rises. 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 
R.  &  a. 

H.      M. 

E.     M. 

H.      M 

H.     M. 

H.     M. 

H.      M. 

H.     AI 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.     M. 

H.      M. 

1 

M 

4  52 

7  20 

2  22 

4  56 

7  16 

2  27 

5     0 

7  11 

2  3!^ 

5  13 

6  58 

2  46 

2 

Tu 

4  53 

7  19 

3  29 

4  57 

7  15 

3  33 

5     1 

7  10 

3  38 

5  14 

6  58 

3  52 

3 

W 

4  54 

7  18 

sets. 

4  58 

7  14 

sets. 

5     2 

7    9 

sets. 

5  15 

6  57 

sets. 

4 

Th 

4  55 

7  16 

7  35 

4  59 

7  13 

7  34 

5     3 

7    8 

7  32 

5  15 

6  58 

7  27 

5 

Fr 

4  56 

7  15 

8  13 

4  59 

7  12 

8  12 

5    4 

7    7 

8  12 

5  16 

6  5a 

8  10 

6 

Sa 

4  57 

7  14 

8  48 

5     0 

7  10 

8  49 

5    5 

7    6 

8  50 

5  17 

6  54 

8  51 

7 

s 

4  58 

7  13 

9  23 

5     2 

7    9 

9  24 

5     6 

7    5 

9  26 

5  18 

6  53 

9  31 

8 

M 

4  59 

7  11 

9  58 

5    3 

7    8 

10    0 

5     6 

7    4 

10    3 

5  18 

6  52 

10  11 

9 

Tu 

5     0 

7  10 

10  34 

5     4 

7    7 

10  38 

5     7 

7     3 

10  42 

5  19 

6  51 

10  52 

10 

W 

5     1 

7    9 

11  14 

5     4 

7    5 

11  18 

5    8 

7     2 

11  22 

5  20 

6  50 

11  34 

11 

Th 

5     2 

7    7 

11  56 

5     5 

7    4 

A.M. 

5     9 

7    0 

A.M. 

5  20 

6  49 

A.M. 

12 

Fr 

5    3 

7    6 

A.  M. 

5     6 

7    3 

12    1 

5  10 

6  59 

12    6 

5  21 

6  48 

12  19 

13 

Sa 

5    4 

7     4 

12  42 

5     7 

7     1 

12  47 

5  11 

6  58 

12  52 

5  22 

6  47 

1     7 

14 

S 

5    5 

7    3 

1  32 

5     8 

7    0 

1  37 

5  12 

6  57 

1  42 

5  22 

6  46 

1  56 

15 

M 

5    6 

7   ,2 

2  24 

5     9 

6  59 

2  28 

5  13 

6  5o 

2  33 

5  23 

6  45 

2  47 

16 

Tu 

5    8 

7    0 

3  18 

5  19 

6  57 

3  22 

5  14 

6  54 

3  27 

5  24 

6  44 

3  39 

17 

W 

5    9 

6  59 

4  14 

5  11 

6  56 

4  18 

5  14 

6  53 

4  21 

5  24 

6  43 

4  31 

18 

Th 

5  10 

6  57 

rises 

5  12 

6  54 

rises. 

5  15 

6  51 

rises . 

5  25 

6  42 

rises. 

19 

Fr 

5  11 

6  56 

7  12 

5  13 

6  53 

7  11 

5  16 

6  50 

7  10 

5  26 

6  41 

7    7 

20 

Sa 

5  12 

6  54 

7  40 

5  14 

6  52 

7  40 

5  17 

6  49 

7  40 

5  26 

6  40 

7  39 

^1 

S  • 

5  13 

6  53 

8     8 

5  15 

6  50 

8     9 

5  18 

6  47 

8  10 

5  27 

6  39 

8  12 

n 

M 

5  14 

6  51 

8  38 

5  16 

6  49 

8  40 

5  19 

6  46 

8  42 

5  28 

6  38 

8  46 

'3 

Tu 

5  15 

6  50 

9  10 

5  17 

6  47 

9  12 

5  20 

6  44 

9  15 

5  28 

6  36 

9  22 

24 

W 

'5  16 

6  48 

9  46 

5  18 

6  46 

9  49 

5  21 

6  43 

9  52 

5  29 

6  35 

10    2 

25 

Th 

5  17 

6  46 

10  26 

5  19 

6  44 

10  30 

5  22 

6  41 

10  34 

5  30 

6  34 

10  47 

26 

Fr 

5  18 

6  45 

11  13 

5  20 

6  42 

11  17 

5  23 

6  40 

11  22 

5  30 

6  33 

11  36 

27 

Sa 

5  19 

6  43 

A.M. 

5  21 

6  41 

A.M. 

5  24 

6  38 

A.M. 

5  31 

6  31 

A.M. 

28 

S 

5  20 

6  41 

12    7 

5  22 

6  39 

12  12 

5  25 

6  37 

12  17 

5  32 

6  30 

12  31 

29 

M 

5  21 

6  40 

1     9 

5  23 

6  38 

1  13 

5  26 

6  36 

1  18 

5  32 

6  29 

1  32 

30 

Tu 

5  22 

6  38 

2  17 

5  24 

6  36 

2  21 

5  26 

6  34 

2  25 

5  33 

6  28 

2  37 

31 

W 

5  23 

6  36J 

3  29. 

5  25 

6  35 

3  32 

5  27 

6  33 

3  36 

5  34 

6  26 

3  46 

-^^ 

SUN 

ON    MERIDIAN 

OF    WASHINGTON. 

Day  op 

1 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Month 

H. 

M.        3. 

Month 

H. 

M.        8. 

Month 

H. 

M.      a. 

Month 

H. 

M.        S. 

Month 

H. 

M.    _S. 

1 

12 

6     9 

8 

12 

5  31 

14 

12 

4   34 

20 

12 

3   18 

26 

12 

1   45 

2 

12 

6     6 

9 

12 

5  23 

15 

12 

4  23 

21 

12 

3     4 

27 

12 

1    28 

3 

12 

6     1 

10 

12 

5   14 

16 

12 

4   11 

22 

12 

2  49 

28 

12 

1    11 

4 

12 

5  56 

11 

12 

5     6 

17 

12 

3  59 

23 

12 

2  34 

29 

\1 

0  54 

5 

12 

5  51 

12 

12 

4  55 

18 

12 

3  46 

24 

12 

2  18 

30 

12 

0  'i% 

6 

12 

5  45 

13 

12 

4  45 

19 

12 

3  32 

25 

12 

2     2 

31 

12 

0  17 

7 

12 

5  38 

TWILIGHT. 

Aug.  Begins,  a.m.    Ends,  p.m.     Aug.  Begins  a.m.    Ends,  p.m.     Aug.  Begins,  a.m.    Ends,  p.m. 


Places. 


Boston. .  . . 

V  York 

sh'ton.. 

'-*-.n 


H.   M. 

2  56 

3  5 
3  14 
3  40 


H.  M. 

9  16 
9  7 
8  57 
8  32 


11 
11 
11 
11 


H.   M. 

3  12 
3  21 
3  28 
3  50 


H.   M. 

8  57 
8  49 
8  42 
8  20 


21 
21 
21 
21 


H.  M. 

3  28 
3  34 
3  41 
3  59 


H.   M. 

8  37 
8  31 

8  24 
8  7 


9th  Moi 

ith. 

SEPTEMBER, 

1921. 

30  Days. 

\ 

,a 

0 

5 

o 
Q 

©alendar  for 

Boston, 

New  England, 

N.  Y.  Btato, 

Michigan,  Wisconsin, 

N.  and  S   Dakota, 

Washington,  and 

Oregon. 

Calendar  for 

New  York  Cm-, 

Connecticut. 

Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 

Indiana,  Illinois, 

Iowa",  Nebraslta, 

Wyoming,  and 

Northern  California. 

Calendar  for 

W.tSHlNOTON, 

VirKlula,  Kentuclcy, 

Missouri,  Kansas, 

Colorado,  Utah, 

Nevada,  and 

Central  California. 

Calendar  for 

Charleston, 

Georgia.  Alab.  ma, 

Louisiana,  Arltansas, 

Texas,  New  Mexico, 

Arizona,  and 
Southern  California. 

0 

Sun 
Rises. 

Son 
Sets. 

Moon 

B.  4  s. 

Sun 
Rises  . 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 
R.  &  s. 

Sun 
Rises 

Sun 
Set,?. 

Moon 
R.  &  s. 

Sun 
Rises  . 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moo.\ 

R.    *    8 

B.     M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M 

H.     M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

1 

Th 

5  24 

6  35 

sets. 

5  26 

6  33 

sets. 

5  28 

6^1 

sets. 

5  34 

6  25 

sets. 

2 

Fr 

5  26 

6  33 

6  43 

5  27 

6  32 

6  43 

5  29 

6  30 

6  43 

5  35 

6  24 

6  42 

3 

Sa 

5  27 

6  31 

7  18 

5  28 

6  30 

7  20 

5  30 

6  28 

7  21 

5  36 

6  23 

7  24 

4 

S 

5  28 

^  30 

7  54 

5  29 

6  28 

7  56 

5  31 

6  26 

7  59 

5  36 

6  21 

8    5 

5 

M 

5  29 

6  28 

8  31 

0  3U 

6  27 

8  35 

5  32 

6  25 

8  38 

5  37 

6  20 

8  47 

6 

Tu 

5  30 

6  26 

9  11 

5  31 

6  25 

9  15 

5  33 

6  23 

§  19 

5  38 

6  19 

9  30 

7 

W 

5  31 

6  25 

9  53 

.3  32 

6  23 

9  58 

5  34 

6  22 

10    2 

5  38 

6  18 

10  15 

8 

Th 

5  32 

6  23 

10  39 

5  33 

6  22 

10  44 

5  34 

6  20 

10  48 

5  39 

6  16 

11     2 

9 

\\ 

5  33 

6  21 

11  28 

5  34 

G  20 

ftl  32 
A.M. 

5  35 

6  19 

11  37 

5  39 

6  15 

11  51 

10 

Sa 

5  34 

6  19 

A.M 

5  35 

G  18 

5  36 

6  17 

A.M. 

5  40 

6  14 

A.M. 

11 

S 

5  35 

6  18 

12  19 

5  36 

6  16 

12  24 

5  37 

6  16 

12  28 

5  41 

6  12 

12  42 

12 

M 

5  36 

6  16 

1  13 

5  37 

6  15 

1  17 

5  38 

6  14 

1  21 

5  41 

6  11 

1  34 

13 

Tu 

5  37 

6  14 

2    8 

5  38 

6  13 

2  11 

5  39 

6  12 

2  15 

5  42 

6  10 

2  26 

14 

W 

5  38 

6  12 

3    4 

5  39 

6  12 

3    7 

5  40 

6  11 

3  10 

5  43 

6    8 

3  19 

15 

Th 

5  39 

6  10 

4    1 

5  40 

6  10 

4    3 

5  41 

6     9 

4    6 

5  43 

6    7 

4  12 

16 

Fr 

5  40 

6    9 

4  59 

5  41 

6    8 

5    0 

5  42 

6    8 

5    2 

5  44 

6    5 

5     5 

17 

Sa 

5  41 

6    7 

rises . 

5  42 

6    6 

rises . 

5  43 

6    6 

rises. 

5  45 

6    4 

rises . 

18 

S 

5  42 

6    5 

6  42 

5  43 

6    5 

6  43 

5  43 

6    4^ 

6  44 

5  45 

6    3 

6  48 

19 

M 

5  44 

0    3 

7  13 

5  44 

6    3 

7  15 

5  44 

6    3 

7  18 

5  46 

%\ 

7  24 

20 

Tu 

5  45 

6    2 

7  47 

5  45 

6     1 

7  50 

5  45 

6     1 

7  54 

5  46 

8    3 

21 

W 

5  46 

6    0 

8  26 

5  46 

6    0 

8  30 

5  46 

6    0 

8  34 

5  47 

5  59 

8  46 

22 

Th 

5  47 

5  58 

9  10 

5  47 

5  58 

9  15 

5  47 

5  58 

9  19 

5  48 

5  57 

^9  32 

23 

Fr 

5  48 

5  56 

10     1 

5  48 

5  56 

10     6 

5  48 

5  50 

10  10 

5  48 

5  56 

10  ^^ 

24 

Sa 

5  49 

5  55 

10  55 

o  49 

5  55 

11     3 

5  49 

5  55 

11     8 

5  49 

5  55 

t 

25 

S 

5  50 

5  53 

A.M. 

4  50 
5"51 

5  53 

A.M. 

5  50 

5  53 

A.M. 

5  50 

5  53 

A.M. 

26 

M 

5  51 

5  51 

12     1 

5  51 

12     6 

5  51 

5  51 

12  10 

5  50 

5  52 

12  23 

27 

Tu 

5  52 

5  49 

1  10 

5  52 

5  50 

1  13 

5  52 

5  50 

1  17 

5  51 

5  51 

1  28 

28 

W 

5  53 

5  48 

2  20 

5  53 

5  48 

2  23 

5  52 

5  48 

2  26 

5  52 

5  49 

2  34 

29 

Th 

5  54 

5  46 

3  33 

5  54 

5  46 

3  35 

5  53 

5  47 

3  37 

5  52 

5  48 

3  42 

30 

Fr 

5  55 

5  44 

4  46 

5  55 

5  44 

4  47 

5  54 

5  45 

4  48 

5  53 

5  47 

4  4^ 

SUN    OH    MERIDIAN    OF    WASHINGTON. 


Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

" — 

Day  op 

Day  of 

Month 

H.     M.     e. 

Month 

H.         M.         S. 

Month 

H.         M.         S. 

Month 

H.         M.         S. 

IV^ONTH 

H          M.         8. 

1 

11  59  59 

7 

11   58     2 

13 

11   55   57 

19 

11   53  50 

25 

11   51   44 

2 

11   59  40 

8 

11   57   41 

14 

11   55  36 

20 

11   53  28 

-   26 

11   51   23 

3 

11  59  «1 

9 

11   57   21 

-    15 

11    55   15 

21 

11   53     7 

27 

11   51      3 

4 

11  59     1 

10 

11   57     0 

16 

11   54  53 

22 

11   52  46 

28 

11   50  43 

5 

11  58  42 

11 

11   56  39 

17 

11  54  32 

23 

11   52  25 

29 

11  50  23 

6 

11   58^22 

12 

11    56   18 

18 

11   54  11 

24 

11  52     4 

30 

11  50     4 

TWILICHT. 

PLACES. 

[S«}j>t. 

Begins,  A.M 

Ends.  P.M. 

Sept 

Begins,  a.m. 

Ends,  P.M. 

Sept 

Begins,  a.m. 

Ends,  P.M. 

— _ 

H.      M. 

H.     M. 

H.      M. 

H.     M. 

H.      M. 

H.     M. 

Boston 

1 

3  44 

8   15 

11 

3  58 

7  54 

21 

4   11 

7  34  - 

New  York 

1 

3  49 

8   10 

11 

'    4     2 

7  50 

21 

^   4   14 

7  32 

Wash'ton.. 

1 

3  54 

8     5 

11 

4     6 

7  47 

21 

4  17 

7  29 

<      o 

fY       "  •* 

"I 

4   17 

7    "" 

oi 

•    '  - 

1 0th  Mc 

»nth. 

OCTOBER,  1921. 

31;  Days. 

5 

< 

o 

-A 

CJ 

r. 

o 
>> 

Q 

Calendar  for 

•      BOSTON, 

New  England, 

N.  Y.  State. 

;  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 

N.  and  S.  Dakota, 

Washington,  and 

Oregon. 

Calendar  for 

New  York  City, 

Connecticut, 

Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 

Indiana,  Illinois, 

Iowa,  Nebraska, 

Wyoming,  and 

5  Northern  California. 

Calendar  for 

Washington, 

Virginia,  Kentucky, 

Missouri,  Kansas, 

Colorado,  Utah, 

Nevada,  and 

Central  California. 

Calendar  for 

Charleston, 

Georgia,  Alabama, 

Louisiana,  Arkansas, 

Texas.  New  Mexico, 

Arizona,  and 
Southern  California. 

Sun 
Rises  . 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 
R.  &.  s. 

Sun 
Rises  . 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 
R.  &  s. 

Sun 
Rises  . 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 

R.    &    S. 

Sun 
Rises  . 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 
K.  &  s. 

1 

Sa 

H.     M. 

5  56 

H.     M. 

5  42 

H.      M. 

sets. 

H.      M. 

5  56 

H.     M. 

5  43 

H.     M. 

sets. 

H.     M. 

5  55 

H.      M. 

5  43 

H.      M. 

sets. 

H.      M. 

5  54 

H.      M. 

5  45 

H.      M. 

sets. 

2 

vS 

5  58 

5  41 

6  25 

5  57 

5  41 

6  27 

5  56 

5  42 

6  30 

5  54 

5  44 

6  38 

3 

M 

5  59 

5  39 

7    4 

5  58 

5  40 

7    7 

5  57 

5  40 

7  11 

5  55 

5  43 

7  21 

4 

Tu 

6    0 

5  37 

7  46 

5  59 

5  38 

7  50 

5  58 

5  39 

7  54 

5  56 

5  41 

8    7 

5 

W 

6    1 

5  35 

8  32 

6    0 

5  36 

8  36 

5  59 

5  37 

8  41 

5  56 

5  40 

8  54 

6 

Th 

6    2 

5  34 

9  20 

6     1 

5  35 

9  25 

6     0 

5  36 

9  SO 

5  57 

5  39 

9  44 

7 

Fr 

6    3 

5  32 

10  11 

6    2 

5  33 

10  16 

6     1 

5  ^4 

10  21 

5  58 

5  38 

10  35 

8 

Sa 

6    4 

5  30 

11     5 

6    3 

5  31 

11     9 

6    2 

5  33 

11  14 

5  59 

5  36 

11  27 

9 

S 

6    5 

5  29 

11  59 

6    4 

5  30 

A.M. 

6     3 

5  31 

A.M. 

5  59 

5  35 

A.  M. 

10 

M 

6    7 

5  27 

A.M. 

6    5 

,5  28 

12    4 

6     4 

5  30 

12    8 

6    0 

5  34 

12  19 

11 

Tu 

6    8 

5  25 

12  56 

6    6 

5  27 

12  59 

6     5 

5  28 

1     2 

6     1 

5  32 

1  12 

12 

W 

6    9 

5  24 

1  52 

6    8 

5  25 

1  54 

6     G 

5  27 

1  57 

6    2 

5  31 

2    4 

13 

Th 

6  10 

5  22 

2  49 

6    9 

5  24 

2  51 

6     7 

5  25 

2  53 

6    2 

5  30 

2  58 

14 

Fr 

6  11 

5  20 

3  47 

6  10 

5  22 

3  48 

6     8 

5  24 

3  49 

6    3 

5  29 

3  51 

15 

Sa 

6  12 

5  19 

4  46 

6  11 

5  20 

4  46 

6     9 

5  22 

4  4G 

6    4 

5  28 

4  45 

16 

S 

6  14 

5  17 

rises . 

6  12 

5  19 

rises . 

6  10 

5  21 

rises. 

6    4 

5  26 

rises. 

17 

M 

6  15 

5  16 

5  48 

6  13 

5  17 

5  51 

6  11 

5  19 

5  54 

6    5 

5  25 

6    2 

18 

Tu 

6  16 

5  14 

6  26 

6  14 

5  16 

6  30 

6  12 

5  18 

6  33 

6    6 

5  24 

6  44 

19 

W 

6  17 

5  12 

7    9 

6  15 

5  14 

7  13 

6  13 

5  17 

7  18 

6    7 

5  23 

7  30 

20 

Th 

6  18 

5  11 

■7  58 

6  16 

5  13 

8     3 

6  14 

5  15 

8    7 

6    8 

5  22 

8  21 

21 

Fr 

6  19 

5     9 

8  53 

6  17 

5  12 

8  58 

6  15 

5  14 

9     2 

6    8 

5  21 

9  16 

22 

Sa 

6  21 

5    8 

9  54 

6  18 

5  10 

9  58 

6  16 

5  13 

10    3 

6     9 

5  20 

10  16 

?3 

S 

6  22 

5     6 

10  59 

6  20 

5     9 

11     3 

6  17 

5  11 

11     7 

6  10 

5  18 

11  18 

H 

6  23 

5     5 

A.M. 

6  21 

5     7 

A.M. 

6  18 

5  10 

A.M. 

6  11 

5  17 

A.  M. 

^t* 

-  u 

6  24 

5    4 

12    7 

6  22 

5     6 

12  10 

6  19 

5     9 

12  14 

6  12 

5  16 

12  22 

26 

W  V 

6  25 

5    2 

1  17 

6  23 

5     5 

1  19 

6  20 

5     7 

1  21 

6  12 

5  15 

1  27 

27 

Th 

6  27 

5     1 

2  27 

6  24 

5     3 

2  28 

6  21 

5     6 

2  80 

G  13 

5  14 

2  33 

28 

Fr 

6  28 

4  59 

3  38 

6  25 

5     2 

3  38 

6  22 

5     5 

3  38 

6  14 

5  13 

3  38 

29 

Sa 

6  29 

4  58 

4  48 

6  26 

5     1 

4  48 

6  24 

5    4 

4  47 

6  15 

5  12 

4  43 

30 

S   ^ 

6  30 

4  57 

sets. 

6  28 

4  59 

sets. 

6  25 

5    2 

sets. 

G  16 

5  12 

sets. 

31 

M 

6  32 

4  55 

5  37 

6  29 

4  58 

5  41 

6  26 

5     1 

5  45 

6  16 

5  11 

5  56 

SUN    ON    MERIDIAN    OF    WASHINGTON. 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

DAY  OF 

Month 

H. 

M.        S. 

■Month 

H.        M.        S. 

Month 

H.        M.        S. 

Month 
20 

H.       ;,!.       s. 

Month 

h. 

M.        3. 

1 

49  44 

8 

11   47  38 

14 

11   46     6 

11   44   53 

26 

-i  1 

44     4 

2 

49   25 

9 

11   47   22 

15 

11   45   53 

21 

11    44  43 

27 

43  58 

3 

49     V 

10 

11   47     6 

16 

11   45   40 

22 

11    44  34 

28 

43  53 

4 

48  48 

11 

11   46  50 

17 

11   45   27 

23 

11   44   25 

29 

43  49 

5 

48  30 

12 

11   46  35 

18 

11   45   15 

24 

11   44   17 

30 

43  46 

6 

48   13 

13 

11  46  20 

19 

11  45     4 

25 

11   44   10 

31 

43  43 

-     7 

47  55 

TWILIGHT. 

Oct .  Begins,  A.M.   Ends,  P.M.     Oct .  Begins,  a ^m.    Ends,  p.m.     Oct .  Begins.  4. m.    Ends,  p.m. 


Places. 


Boston.. . . 

New  York 

Vash'ton.. 


H.   M. 

4  23 
4  25 

4  27 
4  32 


H.   M. 

7  16 
7  14 

7  12 

7  7 


11 
11 

ii- 
11 


H.   M. 

4  34 
4  35 
4  37 
4  39 


H. 


6  58 
6  57 
6  56 
6  54 


21 
21 
21 
21 


M. 


4  4G 
4  46 
4  46 
4  46 


"  M. 

6  4-3 

6  43 

6  43 

r.  <o 


1 

tlth  Mo 

iilh. 

C';Kv;dar  1 

iiOSTON, 

New  Enijla 

N.  y.  St,a 

Michigan,  Wis 

N  and  S.  Da 

Washington, 

Oregon. 

7^iOV 

£MBEK,  1921. 

30  Days. 

s 

o 
o 

o 

or 

ncl, 

consin, 
kota, 
and 

Calendar  for 

Ne>v  York  City, 

Connecticut, 

Pennsylvania,  Oliio, 

Indiana,  Illinois, 

Iowa,  Nebraska, 

Wyoming,  and 

Northern  California. 

(Jalandar  for 

Wa.shington, 

Vli't'iula,  Kentuclcy, 

Mi.ssouri,  Kansas, 

Calorado,  Utah, 

Nevada,  and 

Central  California. 

Calendar  for 

CHARLESTON, 

Georgia,  Alabama. 
I^ouisiana,  Arltansas, 
Texas,  New  Mexico, 

Ariaona,  and 
Southern  California. 

n 

a 

Sun 
Rhes. 

Sun 
Sets. 

MOON 
R.  t  s. 

SUN- 
RISES. 

Sun 
Sets.. 

Moon 

R.    k   6. 

Sun 
Rises  . 

Sun 
Sets. 

M  0  0  N 

n.  &  s. 

Sun 

RISES. 

Sun 
Sets. 

MOC 

R.    &   .'■ 

1 

Tu 

H.      M. 

6  33 

H.      M. 

4  54 

H.      M. 

6  21 

H.      M. 

6  30 

H.      M. 

4  57 

H.      M. 

6  25 

H.      M. 

6  27 

H.      M. 

5     0 

H.      M. 

6  30 

H.      M. 

6  17 

H.     M. 

5  10 

H.      M. 

6  43 

2 

W 

6  34 

4  53 

7  10 

0  31 

4  56 

7  14 

6  28 

4  59 

7  18 

6  18 

5    9 

7  32 

3 

Th 

0  35 

4  51 

8     0 

6  32 

4  54 

8    5 

6  29 

4  58 

8  10 

6  19 

5    8 

8  24 

4 

I'^r 

6  87 

4  50 

8  54 

6  33 

4  53 

8  58 

6  30 

4  57 

9    3 

6  20 

5    7 

9  16 

5 

Sa 

6  38 

4  49 

9  49 

6  35 

4  52 

9  53 

6  31 

4  56 

9  57 

6  21 

5     6 

10    9 

6 

S 

6  39 

4  48 

10  45 

6  30 

4  b\ 

10  48 

6  32 

4  bb 

10  52 

6  22 

5     5 

11     2 

7 

M 

6  40 

4  47 

11  41 

6  37 

4  50 

11  44 

6  33 

4  54 

11  47 

6  22 

5     5 

11  55 

8 

Ta 

6  42 

4  46 

A.M. 

6  38 

4  49 

A.M. 

6  31 

4  53 

A.M. 

6  23 

5     4 

A.M. 

9 

W 

C43 

4  45 

12  38 

0  39 

4  48 

12  40 

6  36 

4  52 

12  42 

6  24 

5     3 

12  48 

10 

Th 

6  44 

4  44 

1  35 

6  40 

4  47 

1  37 

6  37 

4  51 

1  38 

6  25 

5     2 

1  41 

11 

Fr 

e  45 

4  42 

2  Si 

G  42 

4  46 

2  34 

6  38 

4  50 

2  34 

6  2G 

5     2 

2  35 

12 

Sa 

6  47 

4  41 

3  33 

6  43 

4  45 

3  33 

6  39 

4  49 

3  32 

6  27 

5     1 

3  30 

13 

S 

6  48 

4  40 

4  34 

6  4i 

4  44 

4  33 

6  40 

4  48 

4  31 

6  28 

5     0 

4  26 

14 

M 

6  49 

'4  40 

5  37 

6  45 

4  43 

5  34 

6  41 

4  47 

5  32 

6  29 

5    0 

5  24 

15 

Tu 

6  50 

4  39 

rises. 

6  46 

4  42 

rises. 

6  42 

4  47 

ri.ses . 

6  30 

4  59 

rises. 

Ifi 

W 

6  52 

4  38 

5  51 

0  48 

4  42 

5  56 

6  43 

4  46 

6     1 

6  31 

4  59 

6  15 

17 

Th 

6  53 

4  37 

6  46 

6  49 

4  41 

6  50 

6  45 

4  45 

6  bb 

6  32 

4  58 

7  IQ 

18 

Fv 

6  54 

4  36 

7  46 

6  50 

4  40 

7  51 

6  46 

4  44 

7  5G 

6  32 

4  58 

8    9 

19 

Sa 

6  55 

4  35 

8  51 

6  51 

4  39 

8  bb 

6  47 

4  44 

9    0 

6  33 

4  57 

9  12 

20 

S 

6  56 

4  34 

9  59 

6  52 

4  39 

10     2 

6  48 

4  43 

10     0 

6  34 

4  57 

10  H 

21 

M 

658 

4  34 

11     8 

6  54 

4  38 

11  10 

6  49 

4  43 

11  13 

6  35 

4  56 

11  2' 

22 

Tu 

6  59 

4  33 

A.M.. 

.  6  bb 

4  37 

A.  M. 

6  50 

4  42 

A.  M. 

6  2,% 

4  56 

AM 

23 

W 

7    0 

4  32 

12  17 

6  56 

4  37 

12  18 

6  51 

4  42 

12  20 

6  37 

4  56 

12  2^ 

24 

Th 

7    1 

4  32 

1  26 

6  57 

4  36 

1  26 

6  52 

4  41 

1  27 

6  3S 

4  55 

1  28 

25 

Fr 

7    2 

4  31 

2  34 

6  58 

4  36 

2  34 

6  53 

4  41 

2  33 

d39 

4  55 

2  31 

26 

Sa 

7    4 

4  31 

3  42 

6  59 

4  35 

3  41 

6  54 

4  40 

3  39 

6  40 

4  55 

3  34 

27 

S 

7    5 

4  30 

4  48 

7     0 

4  35 

4  46 

6  55 

4  ^0 

4  44 

6  41 

4  54 

4  36 

28 

M 

7    6 

4  30 

5  53 

7     1 

4  34 

5  50 

6  56 

4  39 

5  47 

6  42 

4  54 

5  37 

29 

Tu 

7    7 

4  30 

sets. 

7     2 

4  34 

sets. 

6  57 

4  39 

sets. 

6  42 

4  54 

sets. 

30 

U' 

7    8 

4  29 

5  49 



7    3 

4  34 

5  53 

6  58 

4  39 

5  58 

6  43 

4  54 

6  \% 

SUN    ON    MERIDIAN    OF    WASHINGTON. 

Dav  UK 

DAY  or 

Day  of) 

Day  of 

Day  of 

MON  ;h 

H.        M.         8. 

MONTH 

H.    .     M.        S. 

Month 

H.        M.        S. 

Month 

H.         M.        S. 

MONTH 

H.        M.        8. 

1 

11   43  41 

7 

11   43  47 

13 

11   44  22 

19 

11   45   28 

25 

11   47     3 

2 

11   43  40 

8 

11   43  51 

14 

11   44  31 

20 

11   45  41 

26 

11   47  22 

3 

11   43  40 

9 

11   43  55 

15 

11   44  41 

21 

11   45  bQ> 

27 

11  47  41 

4. 

11  43  40 

10 

11   44     1 

16 

11   44  51 

22 

11   46   12 

18 

11  48     1 

5 

11   43  42 

11 

11   44     7 

17 

11   45     2 

23 

11  46  28 

29 

11   48  22 

6 

11   43  44 

12 

11   44   14 

18 

11   45   15 

24 

11   46  45 

30 

11   48  44 

TWILIGHT. 

'- 

Places. 

Not. 

Begins,  A.M. 

Ends,  P.M. 

Nov. 

Begins,  A.M. 

Ends,  P.M. 

Nov. 

Begins,  A.M. 

Ends,  P.M. 

— 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

Boston.. . . 

1 

4  58 

6  29 

11 

5     9 

6  19 

21 

5  19 

6   12- 

New  York 

1 

4  57 

6  29 

11 

5     8 

6  20 

21 

5   18 

6   14 

Wash'ton.. 

1 

4  57 

6  30 

11 

5     6 

6  21 

21 

5  16 

6   ir 

- 

A    '-  . 

o    oo 

>•       9 

t"    WR 

r\  ■< 

12th  Month. 

DECEMBER,  1921. 

31  Da 

ys. 

1 

"3 

Calendar  for 

Boston, 

New  England, 

N.  Y.  State, 

Michigan,  Wisconsin, 

N.  and  S.  Dakota, 

Washington,  and 

Oregon. 

Calendar  for 

New  York  City, 

Connecticut, 

Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 

Indiana,  Illinois, 

lowaT  Nebraska, 

Wyoming,  and 

Northern  California. 

Calendar  for 

Washington, 

Virginia,  Kentucky, 

:M:issouri,  Kansas, 

Colotado,  Utah, 

Nevada,  and 

Central  Californta. 

Calendar  for 

Charleston, 

Georgia,  Alabama, 

Louisiana,  Arkansas, 

Texas,  New  Mexico, 

Arizona,  and 
Southern  California. 

0 

Sun 
Rises  . 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 
R.  &  s. 

Sun 
Rises  . 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 

R,    &    S. 

Sun 
Rises  . 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 
R.  &  s. 

Sun 
Rises  . 

Sun 
Sets. 

MOON 

R.  a.  B. 

1 

Th 

H.     M. 

7     9 

H.      M. 

4  29 

H.     M. 

6  41 

H.      M. 

7    4 

H.      M. 

4  34 

H.     M. 

6  46 

H.      M. 

6  59 

H.     M. 

4  38 

H.     M. 

6  51 

H.      M. 

6  44 

H.     M. 

4  54 

H.     M. 

7    5 

2 

Fr 

7  10 

4  28 

7  36 

7    5 

4  33 

7  41 

7    0 

4  38 

7  45 

6  45 

4  54 

7  58 

3 

Sa 

7  11 

4  28 

8  33 

7     6 

4  33 

8  36 

7     1 

4  38 

8  40 

6  46 

4  54 

8  52 

4 

S 

7  12 

4  28 

9  29 

7     7 

4  33 

9  32 

7    2 

4  38 

9  36 

6  46 

4  54 

9  45 

S 

M 

7  13 

4  28 

10  26 

7    8 

4  33 

10  28 

7    3 

4  38 

10  31 

6  47 

4  54 

10  38 

6 

Tu 

7  14 

4  28 

11  23 

7    9 

4  33 

11  24 

7    4 

4  38 

11  26 

6  48 

4  54 

11  31 

7 

W 

7  15 

4  28 

A.M. 

7  10 

4  32 

A.M. 

7    5 

4  38 

A.M. 

6  49 

4  54 

A.M. 

8 

Th 

7  16 

4  28 

12  20 

7  11 

4  32 

12  21 

7    6 

4  38 

12  22 

6  50 

4  54 

12  24 

9 

Fr 

7  17 

4  28 

1  18 

7  12 

4  32 

1  18 

7    7 

4  38 

1  18 

6  50 

4  54 

1  17 

10 

Sa 

7  18 

4  28 

2  18 

7  13 

4  32 

2  17 

7    8 

4  38 

2  16 

6  51 

4  54 

2  12 

11 

S 

7  19 

4  28 

3  19 

7  14 

4  33 

3  17 

7    8 

4  38 

3  15 

6  52 

4  55 

3    9 

12 

M 

7  20 

4  28 

4  22 

7  15 

4  33 

4  19 

7     9 

4  38 

4  17 

6  53 

4*^55 

4    8 

13 

Tu 

7  20 

4  28 

5  25 

7  15 

4  33 

5  22 

,7  10 

4  38 

5  19 

6  53 

4  55 

5    8 

14 

W 

7  21 

4  28 

rises. 

7  16 

4  33 

rises . 

7  11 

4  39 

rises . 

6  54 

4  55 

rises. 

15 

Th 

7  22 

4  28 

5  32 

7  17 

4  33 

5  37 

7  11 

4  39 

5  42 

6  55 

4  56 

5  56 

16 

Fr 

7  23 

4  28 

6  37 

7  18 

4  33 

6  42 

7  12 

4  39 

6  46 

6  55 

4  56 

6  59 

17 

Sa 

7  24 

4  29 

7  56 

7  19 

4  34 

7  50 

7  13 

4  40 

7  54 

6  56 

4  56 

8    5 

18 

S 

7  24 

4  29 

8  57 

7  19 

4  34 

9    0 

7  13 

4  40 

9    3 

6  56 

4  57 

9  11 

19 

M 

7  25 

4  30 

10    8 

7  20 

4  35 

10  10 

7  14 

4  40 

10  12 

6  57 

4  57 

10  17 

20 

Tu 

7  25 

4  30 

11  18 

7  20 

4  35 

11  19 

7  14 

4  41 

11  20 

6  58 

4  58 

11  2i 

21 

W 

7  26 

4  30 

A.M. 

7  21 

4  36 

A.M. 

7  15 

4  41 

A.M. 

6  58 

4  58 

A.M. 

22 

Th 

7  26 

4  31 

12  26 

7  21 

4  37 

12  26 

7  16 

4  42 

12  26 

6  59 

4  59 

12  24 

23 

Fr 

7  27 

4  31 

1  34 

7  22 

4  37 

1  32 

7  16 

4  42 

1  31 

6  59 

4  59 

1  27 

24 

fa 

7  27 

4  32 

2  39 

7  22 

4  37 

2  37 

7  16 

4  43 

2  35 

7    0 

5    0 

2  28 

25 

S 

7  28 

4  33 

3  43 

7  22 

4  38 

3  41 

7  17 

4  44 

3  38 

7    0 

5    0 

3  28 

26 

M 

7  28 

4  33 

4  45 

7  23 

4  38 

4  42 

7  17 

4  44 

4  38 

7    0 

5     1 

4  26 

27 

Tu 

7  28 

4  34 

5  43 

7  23 

4  39 

5  39 

7  18 

4  45 

5  35 

7     1 

5     2 

5  22 

28 

W 

7  29 

4  35 

6  37 

7  24 

4  40 

6  33 

7  18 

4  45 

6  29 

7     1 

5     2 

6  15 

29 

Th 

7  29 

4  36 

sets. 

7  24 

4  41 

.sets . 

7  18 

4  46 

sets. 

7    2 

5    3 

sets. 

30 

Fr 

7  29 

4  36 

6  22 

7  24 

4  41 

6  26 

7  18 

4  47 

6  30     7    2 

5    4 

6  42 

31 

Sa 

7  29 

I  4  37 

7  18 

7  24 

4  42 

7  22 

7  19 

4  48 

7  26     7    2 

5     4 

7  36 

- 

SUM    OM    (VIERIDIAN    OF    WASHiWaTOW, 

Day  Of' 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  op 

Day  of 

Month 

a. 

M.      a. 

Month 

H.        M.        S. 

Month 

H.        M.        S. 

Month 

a.      M.      8. 

Month 

H. 

M.     a. 

1 

49      6 

8 

11    51   58 

14 

11   54  43 

20 

11   57  39 

26 

12 

0  39 

2 

49  29 

9 

11   52  25 

15 

11   55   12 

21 

11   58     9 

27 

12 

1     8 

3 

49  52 

10 

11   52  52 

16 

11   55   41 

22 

11   58  39 

28 

12 

1   38 

4 

50   16 

11 

11   53   19 

17 

U   56  10 

23 

11   59     9 

29 

12 

2     7 

5 

50  41 

12 

11   53  47 

18 

11   56  40 

24 

11   59  39 

30 

12 

2  37 

6 

51      6 

13 

11   54   15 

19 

11   57     9 

25 

12     0     9 

31 

12 

3     6 

7 

51   32 

TW 

ILICKT. 

PLACES. 

Dec. 

Begins,  A.M. 

Ends,  P.M. 

Dec. 

Begins,  A.M. 

Ends,  P.M. 

Dec 

Begins,  AM. 

Ends.  P.M. 

n.     M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H       M. 

fl.  -  M. 

Boston. . . . 

1 

5  29 

6     9 

11 

5  38 

6     9 

21 

5  44 

6  12 

New  York 

1 

5  27 

6  11 

11 

5  35 

6  11 

21 

5  42 

6   14 

'"'sh'ton.. 

1 

5  25 

6   13 

11 

5  33 

6  14 

21 

5  39 

6  17 

- 

5-      1  IT 

,-  <  O'. 

1 1 

-    " 

(y    r" 

"•■' 

Astronomical — Mooji's  Phases,  Signs  arid  Symhols. 

THE    MOON'S    PHASES. 

Eastern  Standard  Time. 


Jan. 


Feb. 

Mar. 
Mar. 


D. 

H,    M. 

D. 

H.    M. 

9 

12  27 

A.M. 

Apr. 

8 

4      5    A.M. 

17 

1   31 

A.M. 

1.S 

5    12    A.M. 

23 

6     8 

P.M. 

22 

2  49  A.M. 

30 

3     2 

P.M. 

29 

11       9    P.M. 

7 

7  37 

P.M. 

May 

7 

4     2  P.M. 

ih 

1  53 

P.M. 

14 

10  25  A.M. 

22 

4  32 

A.M. 

21 

3  15  P.M. 

i 

9     3 

A.M. 

29 

4  45  P.M. 

9 

1     9 

P.M. 

June 

r. 

1   15  A.M. 

lt> 

10  49 

P.M. 

12 

4     0  P.M. 

23 

3  19 

P.M. 

20 

4    41    A.M. 

31 

4  13 

.\    M. 

28 

8    17    A.M. 

July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


D. 

H.    M. 

D. 

H.    M. 

5 

8  36  A.M. 

Ont.. 

1 

7  26  AM 

11 

11    16    P.M. 

8 

3    12  P.M 

19 

7     8  P.M. 

16 

6     0  P.M 

27 

9  20  P.MV 

23 

11  32  P.M 

3 

3   18  P.M. 

Oct. 

30 

6  39  P.M. 

10 

9    14   A.M. 

Nov 

7 

10  54  A.M. 

18 

10  28  A.M. 

15 

8  39  A.M. 

26 

7   51    A.M. 

22 

6   41   A.M. 

1 

10  33  P.M. 

Nov 

29 

8  26  A.M 

8 

10  30  P.M. 

Dec. 

7 

8  20  A.M 

17 

2  20  A.M. 

14 

9  51  P.M 

24 

4  18  P.M. 

21 

29 

2  54  P.M 
12  39  A.M 

e  may  be  found  by  adding  ih.,  Central,  Mountain,  Pacific,  Alaska  or  Ha\yail  time  may 
itracting  ih.,  2h.,  3h.,  5h.  or  5.5h.,  respectively. 


THE  MOON'S  PHASES,   1921. 


rf 

East.  Stan.  T. 

Cent.  Stan.  T. 

M'ufn  Stan.  T. 

Pacific  Stan.  T. 

Alaska  Stan.  T. 

ft 

Bos.,  N.Y.,  Etc. 

Chi.,  St.  L.,Etc. 

Deu.,S.L.C.,Etc 

S'nF.,L'sA.,Etc. 

Sitlia,  Ju'u,  Etc. 

H.     M. 

H.     M. 

H.    M. 

H.    M. 

H.     M. 

Moon 

9 

12  27  A.M. 

8d     11    27  P.M. 

8d     10  27  P.M. 

8d      9  27  P.M. 

8d 

7  27  P.M. 

Quarter.. 

17 

1    31    A.M. 

12    31    A.M. 

lOd  11   31   P.M. 

16d  10  31  P.M. 

16(1 

8  31  P.M. 

\'Ioon. .    . 

23 

6      8  P.M. 

f)      8    P.M. 

4     8  P.M. 

3     8  P.M. 

1      8   P.M. 

Quarter .  . 

30 
7 

3     2p.m. 

2     2  P.M. 

1      2   P.M. 

12     2  P.M. 

10     2  A.M. 

Moon 

7  37  P.M. 

6  37  P.M. 

5  37   P.M. 

4  37  P.M. 

2  37  P.M. 

.  Quarter.. 

16 

1   63  P.M. 

12  53  P.M. 

11    53    A.M. 

10  63  A.M. 

8  53  A.M. 

Moon 

22 

4  32  A.M. 

3  32  A.M. 

2  32  A.M. 

1    32    A.M. 

21d 

11  32  P.M. 

Quarter. . 

1 

9      3    A.M. 

8      3    A.M. 

7      3    A.M. 

6      3    A.M. 

4      3   A.M. 

Moon 

9 

1       9    P.M. 

12     9  P.M. 

11       9    A.M. 

10      9    A.M. 

8      9   A   M. 

t  Quarter.. 

16 

10  49  P.M. 

9  49  P.M. 

8  49  P.M. 

7  49  P.M. 

5  49  P.M. 

Moon.  .  .  . 

23 

3   19  P.M. 

2  1.9  P.M. 

1    19    P.M. 

12  19  P.M. 

10    19    A.M. 

Quarter   . 

31 

4    13    A.M. 

3    13    A.M. 

2    13   A.M. 

1    13    A.M. 

30d 

11    13   P..M. 

Moon. .    . 

8 

4     5  A.M. 

3       5    A.M. 

2      5    A.M. 

1       5   A.M. 

7d 

11      5  P.M. 

Quarter.. 

15 

6    12    A.M. 

4  12   \.M. 

3    12    A.M. 

2    12    A.M. 

12    12    A.M. 

Moon.  . .  . 

22 

2  49  A.M. 

1    40    A.M. 

12  49  A.M. 

21d  11  49  P.M. 

21  d 

9  49  P.M. 

Quarter. . 

29 
7 

11      9    P.M. 

10     9  P.M. 

9     9  P.M. 

8     9  P.M. 

6     9  P.M. 

Moon 

4     2  P.M. 

3     2  P.M. 

2     2  P.M. 

1       2    P.M. 

11     2  am. 

Quarter.. 

14 

10  25  A.M. 

9  25  A.M. 

S  25  A.M. 

7  25  A.M. 

5  25  a.m. 

.oon .... 

21 

3   15  P  .M. 

2   15  P.M. 

1    15    P.M. 

12  15  P.M. 

10    15  A.M. 

larter.  . 

29 

4  45  P.M. 

3  45  P.M. 

2  45  P.M. 

1  45  P.M. 

11    45   A.M. 

lon 

"6 

1   15  A.M. 

12    15   A.M. 

5d  11   15  P.M. 

5d  10  15  P.M. 

5d 

8  15  P.M. 

tarter.. 

12 

4     0  P.M. 

3     0  P  M. 

2     0  P.M. 

1      0   P.M. 

11      0   A.M. 

on. . . . 

20 

4   41    A.M. 

3    41    A.M. 

2    41    A.M. 

1    41    .<l.M. 

19d 

11   41    P.M. 

irter. . 

28 
5 

8    17    A  .M. 

7    17    A.M. 

6    17    A.M. 

5    17    A.M. 

3    17   A.M. 

<n 

8  3G  A.M. 

7  36  A.M. 

6  36  A.M. 

5  36  A.M. 

3  36  A.M. 

■ter.. 

11 

11    16    P.M. 

10  16  P.M. 

9  16  P.M. 

8  10  P.M. 

6  16  P.M. 

19 

7     8  P.M. 

6     8  P.M. 

5     8  P.M. 

4     8p.m. 

2     8  P.M. 

,  uuari,t:. .  . 

27 
3 

9  20  P.M. 

8  20  P.M. 

7  20  P.M. 

6  20  P  i\l. 

4  20  P.M. 

jw  Moon 

:J   18  P.M. 

2  18  P.M. 

1    18    P.M. 

12   18  I'.M. 

10    18    A.M. 

irst  Qiiarter.. 

10 

9    14s  A.M. 

8    14    A.M. 

-.1    14    A.M. 

6    14    A.M. 

4    14   A.M. 

uU  Moon 

18 

JO  28  A.M. 

9  28  A.M. 

8  28  A.M. 

7  28  A.M. 

5  28  A.M- 

ast  Quarter.  . 

26 
1 

7    61    A.M. 

0    51    A.M. 

5   51    A.M. 

4    51    A.M. 

2   51    A.M. 

S"ew  Moon 

10  33  P.M. 

9  33  P.M. 

8  33  P.M. 

7   33   P.M. 

5  33  P.M. 

.^irst  Quarter.. 

8 

10  30  P.M. 

9  30  P.M. 

8  30  P.M. 

7  30  P.M. 

5  30  P.M. 

r^'uil  Moon 

17 

2  20  A.M. 

1    20    A.M. 

12  20  A  M 

16d  11  20  P.M. 

16d 

9  20  P.M. 

ist  Quarter.  . 

24 

4  18  P.M. 

3   18  P.M. 

2   18  P.M. 

1    18   P.M. 

11    18   A.M. 

.V  Moon 

1 

7  26  A.M. 

6  26  A.M. 

5  26  A.M. 

4  26  A.M. 

2  26  A.M. 

U  Quarter.. 

8 

3  12  P.M. 

2  12  P.M. 

1    12    P.M. 

12  12  P.M. 

10    12   A.M. 

Moon. . . . 

1(i 

6     0  P.M. 

5     0  P.M. 

4     0  P.M. 

3     0  P.M. 

1      0   P.M. 

Ouarter. . 

23 

11  32  P.M. 

10  32  P.M. 

9  32  P.M. 

8  32  P.M. 

6  32  P.M. 

toon 

30 

6  39  P.M. 

5  39  P.M. 

4  39  P.M. 

3  39  P,M. 

1  39  P.M. 

lar  «?.'■.-. 

7 

10  54  A.M. 

9  54  A.M. 

8  54  A.M. 

7  54  A.M. 

5  54  A.M. 

lon. . . . 

15 

8  39  A.M. 

7    '^9    A.M. 

6  39  A.M. 

5  39  A.M. 

3  39  A.M. 

arter. . 

22 

6  41  A.M. 

5   41    A.M. 

4    41    A.M. 

3   41    A.M. 

1  41  A  ". 

on 

29 

8  26  A.M. 

7  26  A.M. 

6  26  A.M. 

5  26  A.M. 

o   -" 

tarter.. 

t 

m  ^nci  '«'• 

7  20  A.M. 

a      ryr\ 

m.    . . 

14 

f 

W( 

Astronomical — Time  Conversions — Sunrises,  Etc. 


THE    CALENDAR    IN    STANDARD    TIME    FOR    CITIES    IN    THE 

(How  to  ascertain  same  for  120  U.  S.  Cities  from  Local  Mean  Time  Cal.  on  12  precedin 


Use  Calendar  lor 
Boston. 


M. 

Idaho. 
Boise  City...  .add  45 
Pocatello add  30 

Maine. 
Portland sub  19 

Massachusetts. 

Boston Bub  16 

Fall  River sub   16 

L.owell sub   15 

Springfield ....  sub  10 
Worcester ....  sub  13 

MICHIGAN. 

Bat  t  le  Creek . .  sub  1 9 

Detroit add  32 

Grand  Raplds.sub  17 

Minnesota. 
Minneapolis .  :  add  13 

Montana. 
Butte add  30 

New  York. 

Altfany sub     5 

Blnghamton .  .  add     4 

BufTalo add  16 

Ponghkeepsie.sub  4 
Rochester ....  add  10 
Schenectady,  .sub     4 

Syracuse add     5 

Utic-a add     1 

XORTH  Dakota. 

Bl.sinarck add  43 

South  Dakota. 

Pierre add  41 

Orecjon. 

Portland add  11 

Salem add   12 

Washington. 

Olympia add  1^2 

Seattle add    & 

Spokane sub   10 

Wisconsin. 

Madison sub     2 

Milwaukee ...  sub     8 


Mb 
M 

Eb 

E 
E 
E 
E 
E 

C 
E 
C 

Cc 

Mc 

E 
E 
E 
E 
E 
E 
E 
E 

td 

Cb 

PC 
PC 

Pd 
Pd 
Pd 

C 
C 


Use  Calendar  for 
New  York  City. 


cf 

Ob 

1 

Ce 

10 

Cg 

20 

c 

n 

c 

16 

Ce 

15 

c 

10 

Ce 

5 

C 

7 

Cb 

0 

C 

14 

C 

M. 

Connecticut. 
Bridgeport...  .sub     7  E 

Hartford sub     9  Eb 

New  Haven. . .  sub     8  E 

Illinois. 

Chicago sub 

Springfield  —  sub 

Indiana. 

Evansville. . .  .^ub 
Fort  Wayne .  .  sub 

Gary sub 

Indianapolis,  .sub 

Kokomo sub 

Terre  Haute,  .sub 

Iowa. 
Burlington...  .add 
Cedar  Rapids. add 
Davenport... . 
Des  Moines... add 
Sioux  City...  .add  26  Cb 
Nebraska. 

Lincoln add  27  C 

Omaha add  24  C 

Ohio. 

Cincinnati sub  22  Ce 

Cleveland.  ..  .add  26  E 

Columbus ....  sub   28  C 

Dayton sub   23  Ce 

Sandusky . . . .add  31  E 

Toledo sub   26  C 

Youngstown.  .add  23  E 

Pennsylvania. 

Easton add     1  E 

Erie add  20  Eb 

Harrisburg  .  .  .  add     8  E 

Philadelphia,  .add     1  E 

Pittsburgh add  2iO  E 

Scranton add     3  E 

Rhode  Island. 

Providence.  .  .sub    14  Eb 

Wyoming. 

Cheyenne ....  sub     1  "M 


Use  Calendar  for 
Washington,  D.  C. 


M. 

California  (Central). 

San  Fran add  10  Pe 

Colorado. 
Col.  Springs .  .  Q  M 

Denver 0,  M 

Pueblo sub     2  M 

Delaware. 
Wilmington... add     2  E 
DisT.  of  Columbia. 
Washington... add    fe  E 

KAN.SA3. 

Topeka add  23  C 

Wichita add  29  Ce 

Kentucky. 
Frankfort.  . .  .sub   20  C 
Lexington ....  sub   22  C 
Louisville.  .  .  .sub  17  C 

Maryland. 
Baltimore ....  add     6  E 

Missouri. 
JelTerson  City.add     0  C 
Kansas  City,  .add  IS  •' 
Springfield...  .add   13   C;f 

St.  Louis add     1  C 

Nevada. 
Carson  City .  .sub     1    '' 

New  Jersey. 
Atlantic  City. sub     2   E 

Trenton sub      I  Kb 

North  Carolin.v. 

Raleigh add   Ih  i;g 

Oklahoma. 
Muskogee ....  add  2  I   (  g 
Ok'h'a  City... add  30  ''g 

Utah. 

S.  Lake  City .  .add   2S   Mb 

Virginia. 

Norfolk add     5  Ee 

Richmond. ..  .add  iC   Vie 

West  Virginia. 
Charleston.  .  .add  26  E 
Wheeling add  22  Eb 


Use 
Cl 


Mobile. . 
Montgon 

A. 
Phoenix. . . 

Arka 
Hot  Springs . 
Little  Rock 

CALIFORN 

Los  Angele 
Monterey 
San  Dleg' 
Santa  Ba 
1 
Jacksonvi 
Key  West 
Miami . . 

Atlant 
Augu."^ 
Mac 

.-iTvanna. 

lyOUlSU 

Xew  Orleans.. 
.Shre\  eport .  . .  ( 

Mississi 

Jackson a 

Vlcksburg ....  a 
New  Me> 

Santa  Fe a.^ 

South  Carc 
Charleston.  .  .a( 
Columbia  .  .  .  .a( 

Tennessi 
Memphis  .... 

Nashville s. 

Texas 

Austin a 

Dalli'.s a 

El  Paso a 

Galveston.  .  .  .a 
San  Antonio,  .a.- 


Directions: — For  New  York  City,  subtract  4ra  from  the  Calendar  for  that  city  and  the 
Eastern  standard  time;  for  other  cities,  use  the  Calendar  named  at  head  of  column  and  adc* 
the  given  number  of  minutes;  this  gives  the  required  standard  time,  which' Is  eastern,  central, 
Pacific,  according  as  the  letter  E,  C,  M  or  P  is  found  in  the  table.     A  small  letter  Indicate 
of  sunrise  and  sunset,  a  correction  for  latitude  !s  advisable:  which  correction  is  to  be  found  In  tl 
in  the  column  headed  by  the  small  letter  and  on  line  with  the  date. 

CORRECTION  TO  SUNRISE. 


Date. 


Jan.    1 . . . 

l.->... 
Feb.  •!.. 

15.. 

March    1 

15 

April     1., 

15. 
May    1 .  . 

15.  , 
June    1 .  , 

15.  , 
July    1 . . 

15.. 
Aug.    1 .  . 

15.  . 
Sept.    1.. 

15.. 
Oct.    1 . . . 

15... 
'^'■-v.     1 .  , 


b. 


add 
add 
add 
add 
add 


M. 

4 
4 
3 
2 
1 
0 

sub     1 

sub 

sub 

sub 

sub 

sub 

sub 

sub 

sub 

sub 

sub 

sub 


2 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
2 
1 
1 
0 

add  1 
add  2 
add    3 

irid      4 


M. 

add  8 
add  7 
.add  6 
add  4 
2 
0 
2 
4 
6 
7 


add 


sub 

sub 

sub 

sub 

sub     8 

sub     9 

sub 

sub 

sub 

sub 

sub 

sub 

add 

add 

add 

add 


add    8 


M. 

add  17 
add  14 
add  11 
add  8 
add  4 
add  1 
sub  3 
sub  7 
sub  11 
sub  15 
sub  18 
sub  19 
sub  19 
sub  17 
sub  14 
sub  10 
sub  6 
sub  2 
add  1 
add  5 
add  9 
add  13 
add  K> 
add  17 


sub 
sub 
sub 
sub 
sub 

add 
add 
add 
add 
add 
add 
add 
add 
add 
add 
add 
add 

sub 
sub 
sub 
sub 
sub 


M. 

4 
3 
3 
2 
1 
0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
2 
1 
0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
4 


.■i'lb  7 
tuo  0 
•<ub  5 
.ub  4 
:-a\>  "2 
.iub  1 
add 
:idd 
add 
add 
add 
add 
add 
add 
add  ■> 
adv  5 
add  3 
add  1 
sub     1 


. 

g. 

_ 

^^.y 

H 

.sub 

s 

s.ib  ■ 

6 

bub 

4 

SUD 

2 
0 

add 

2 

add 

4 

add 

6 

add 

8 

add 

9 

id 

9 

sub 
sub 
sub 
sub 
sub 


aad 
add 
add 
add 
add 
add 

...V, 

sub 
sub 
.=ub 

SU'u 

sub 


b 
s\ 

SI 
SI 

au 
ad 
ad. 
ad' 
a 


'ivinosir^ 


Astrmiomical — Moon — Comets. 
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Of  all  the  secondary  planets  the  earth's  satellite 
Is  by  far  the  moat  Interesting  and  important..  The 
moon  completes  her  circuit  around  the  earth  In  a 
period  whose  mean  or  average  length  is  27  days 
7  hours  43.2  minutes;  but  in  conseauence  of  her 
motion  In  common  with  the  earth  aroun(3  the  sun, 
the  mean  duration  of  the  lunar  month,  that  is.  the 
time  from  new  moon  to  new  moon,  ia  29  days  12 
hours  44.05  minutes,  whicii  is  called  the  moon's 
gynod'.cal  period.  II  the  earth  were  motionless  in 
space  the  moon's  orbit  would  be  nearly  an  ellipse, 
having  the  earth  in  one  of  tlie  foci;  hence  her  dis- 
tance from  the  earth  varies  during  the  course  of  a 
lunar  month.  Her  mean  distance  from  the  earth 
Is  238,862  miles.  Her  maximum  distance,  however, 
may  reach  2.'52,715  mlies,  and  the  least  distance  to 
whioli  she  can  approach  the  earth  is  221,466  miles. 
Her  diameter  is  2,160  miles,  and  if  we  deduct  from 
her  distance  from  tl-.e  earth  the  sum  of  the  two  radii  of 
the  earth  and  moon,  viz.,  3,963  and  1,080  miles,  re- 
spectively, we  shall  have  for  the  nearest  approach 
of  the  surfaces  of  the  two  bodies  216,423  miles. 
Her  orbit  is  a  very  intricate  one,  because  the  earth 
in  moving  around  the  sun  carries  the  moon  along 
with  it;  hence  the  latter  ia  sometimes  within  and 
sometimes  without  the  earth's  orbit.  Its  form  is 
that  of  a  serpentine  curve,  always  concave  toward 
the  sun,  and  its  plane  Is  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the 
earth's  orbit  at  an  angle  of  5°  9'.  in  consequence  of 
which  our  satellite  appears  sometimes  above  and 
sometimes  below  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit, 
through  which  she  passes  twice  in  a  revolution. 
These  points  of  Intersection  with  the  ecliptic  are 
called  nodes,  and  it  is  only  at  or  near  them  that 
eclipses  can  occur.  The  nodes  have  a  retrograde 
motion,  which  causes  them  to  make  an  entire  revolu- 
tion in  18  years  218  days  21  hours  22  minutes  .and  46 
seconds.  Both  sun  and  moon  return  to  a  node  after 
18  years  and  11  days,  so  that  an  eclipse  is  followed 
by  another  of  the  same  general  character  at  the  end 
of  this  period,  which  was  well  known  to  the  ancients. 
who  called  it  the  Saros,  and  which  was  made  use  of 
by  them  in  roughly  predicting  eclipses. 

The  moon  always  presents  the  same  face  to  us, 
as  is  evident  from  the  permanency  of  the  various 
markings  on  her  surface.  This  circumstance  proves 
that  she  revolves  on  an  axis,  and  the  time  of  rota- 
tion Is  exactly  equal  to  the  time  of  revolution  around 
the  earth,  viz.,  27.32166  days.     The  moon's  axis  is 


THE    MOON. 

not  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  her  orbit,  but  fle- 
viales  therefrom  by  an  angle  of  about  6"  41'.  In 
consequence  of  this  fact  the  poles  of  the  moon  lean 
alternately  to  and  from  the  earth.  When  the  north 
pole  leans  toward  the  earth  we  see  somewhat  more 
of  the  region  surroundlns  it,  and  somewhat  less 
when  it  leans  the  contrary  way.  This  displacement 
is  known  by  the  name  of  llbration  in  latitude.  By 
reason  of  irregular  inotion  in  her  orbit,  we  see  more 
of  her  eastern  or  western  edge  at  one  time  than  at 
another.  This  phenomenon  is  known  as  libratioQ 
in  longitude. 

The  moon's  surface,  contains  about  1"4, 657,000 
square  miles,  or  nearly  four  times  the  area  of  Europe. 
Her  volume  is  1-49  and  her  mass  1-81  that  of  the 
earth,  and  hence  her  density  is  about  3-5  that  of  the 
earth,  or  about  3  2-5  that  of  water.  At  the  lunar 
surface  gravity  is  only  1-6  of  what  it  is  at  the  earth, 
and  therefore  a  body  which  weighs  6  pounds  here 
would  weigh  only  1  pound  there. 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  e.irth  and  moon,  or 
the  point  about  which  they  both  actually  revolve 
in  their  course  around  the  sun,  lies  uitiiin  the  earth; 
It  is  1,050  miles  below  the  surface. 

The  tides  are  caused  mainly  by  the  moon;  the  tide- 
raising  power  of  moon  and  sun  being  as  il  to  5. 

The  moon  has  no  atmosphere  and  no  water. 
The  suddenness  with  which  the  stars  are  occulted 
by  the  moon  is  regarded  as  a  conclusive  proof  that 
a  lunar  atmosphere  does  not  exist,  and  the  spectro- 
scope furnishes  negative  evidence  of  the  same  char- 
acter. 

In  remote  ages  the  lunar  surface  was  the  theatre 
of  violent  volcanic  action,  being  elevated  into  cones 
and  ridges  exceeding  20,000  feet  bigh,  and  at  other 
places  rent  into  furrows  or  deprcssioiis  of  corre- 
sponding depth.  The  lunar  volcanoes  are  now  ex- 
tinct. A  profound  silence  reigns  over  the  desolate 
and  rugged  surface.  It  is  a  dead  world,  utterly  un- 
lit to  support  animal  or  vegetable  life. 

THE    EARTH'S    ATMOSPHERE. 

The  earth's  sensible  atmosphere  extends  more  than 
100  miles  in  height.  The  condition  and  motions  of 
this  aerial  ocean  play  a  most  important  part  In  the 
determination  of  climate,  modifying,  by  absorbing, 
the  otherwise  Intense  heat  of  the  sun,  and,  when 
laden  with  clouds,  hindering  the  earth  from  radiating 
its  acquired  heat  into  space. 


HALLSY'S    COMET. 


Of  the  great  number  of  comets  which  have  tem- 
porarily visited  our  solar  system  or  have  become 
permanent  members  of  it  none  has  surpassed  Hallsy's 
In  historical  a.ssociatious.  It  has  a  record  dating 
back  to  B.  C.  240;  Its  visitations  spread  alarm  and 
consternation  Uiroughout  Europe  during  the  Middle 


Ages;  was  the  first  whose  return  was  predicted  by 
an  Astronomer  Royal  of  England,  and  will  therefore, 
for  these  reasons,  be  an  object  of  great  sclcntlflc 
interest  for  all  time.  Its  periodic  time  Is  76.8  years, 
and  in  April,  1910,  it  made  the  perihelion  passage 
for  the  twenty-ninth  time. 


ENCKE'S  COMET. 


is  constantly  accelerating  and  its  period  is  decreas- 
ing in  proportion,  being  now  1,203  days  as  compared 
with  1,205  days  in  1819.  At  first  this  was  .ascribed 
to  a  resisting  medium;  but  it  is  more  probably  due 
to  repeated  passage  of  the  comet  through  a  cloud 
of  meteors. 


The  second  of  the  periodic  comets  to  be  discovered 
was  Encke's,  as  Halley's  was  the  first.  -  Encke's 
Comet  has  the  shortest  period  known,  namely 
about  forty  months.  The  observed  visitations,  from 
January,  1819,  to  March.  1918.  form  an  uninterrupted 
series,  thirty-one  in  numt)er 

Encke's  la  unique  ftmong  comets  in  that  Its  motion 

COMETS  OF  1843  AND  1882.  . 
In  the  last  100  years  only  two  comets  have  been  brilliant  enough  to  be  seen  by  day  with  the  unaided  eye. 
Of  those  one  was  in  February,  1843;  the  other,  in  September,  1882.  Together  with  the  comet  of  1668  and 
that  of  18S7,  they  form  a  comet  group;  each  member,  at  perihelion,  nearly  brushes  the  sun's  surface,  that  of 
1843  having  a  velocity  of  366  miles  per  second  and  passing  halfway  around  the  sun  In  two  hours.  These 
visitors  are  expected  to  return  after  six  or  seven  centuries.  The  four  comets  were  probably  a  single  body 
until  too  close  an  encounter  with  the  sun  resulted  In  disruption. 

DONATI'S   COMET. 
This  wa-s  the  t^nest  comet  of  the  N'ineteenth  Century  and  is  known  as  the  typical  comet.     In  October, 
1858,  its  tail  reached  halfway  from  the  horizon  to  the  zenith.     Its  period  Is  2,000  years. 
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Astronomical — Magnetic  Declinations. 


NSAOHBTIC    DECLINATIONS. 

Or  Variation  of  Compass  for  January,  1920 — With  the  Anncai,  Change  between  1915  and  1920 
FOR  Selected  Places  in  the  United  States. 


A  plus  (  +  )  sign  to  the  annual  change  denotes  that  the  declination  is  increasing,  and  a  minus  ( — )  sign 
the  reverse. 

(Specially  prepared  for  The  World  Almanac  in  the  Office  of  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.) 
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Ala  ... . 
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32  22 

86   18 

2  56E 
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91  23 

6  02E 

0 

Tenn.   . 

Nashville..  .  .  ;  . 

36  09 

86  48 

3  33-E      0 

Kansas. 

Topeka 

39  02 

95  43 

9  35E 

-t-1 

Knoxvllie 

35  66 

S3   57 

0  26W  -(-1 

Ness  City 

38  28 

99  54 

U  45E 

-f-1 

Memphis 

35  08 

90  03 

5  38E  -rl 

Ky 

Lexington 

38  04 

84  30 

0   lOE 

— 1 

Tei .  .    . 

Austin 

30   17 

97  44 

9.06E  ^2 

Paducah 

37  05 

88  37 

4  24E 

0 

San  Antonio .  .  . 

29  27 

98  28 

9  42  E, -t-2 

Louisville 

38  15 

85  42 

a  59E 

— 1 

Houston 

29  47 

95  20 

8  35E  -^2 

La .... . 

Baton  Rouge.. . 

30  27 

91   11 

6  24E 

-f2 

Galveston 

29   18 

94  47 

8  15E  -1-2 

New  Orleans.. . 

30  00 

90  05 

5  55E 

+  2 

El  Paso 

31   46 

106  29 

12  54  E  -!-2 

Shrev.eport .... 

32  30 

93  45 

7  40E 

-1-2 

Utah..  .ISalt  Lake.  .  .  . . 

40  46 

111   64 

17  24  E  -t-1 

Maine. . 

Bangor 

44  48 

68  48 
70   17 

18  42W 
16   low 

-f-4 
-f4 

Ogden 

Vt Montpeller 

41    13 

44   15 

112  00 

72  32 

18  12  E  -1-1 

Portland 

43  39 

15  34W  -t-4 

Eastport 

44  54 

66  59 

20   SOW 

-f3 

Buiilngton 

44  2J 

73   12 

14  04W  -t-4 

Md 

Annapolis 

38  59 

76  29 

6  48  W 

4-3 

Va ;Rlchmond 

37   32 

77;26 

5  OIW  t3 

Baltimore 

39  16 

76  35 

6   58W 

-h3 

Norfolk 

36   52 

76  17 

5  37 W  -1-3 

Mass . . . 

Boston 

42  22 

71  04 

14   17W 

-t-4 

Lynchburg  .  .  .  . 

37  25 

79  09 

3  37W  4-2 

Plttsneld 

42  27 

73   17 

12   40W 

-1-4 

Wasii .  .  lOlympla 

47  02 

122  64 

23  30  Ei     0 

Mich... 

Lansing 

42  44 

84  32 

0   54W 

-f  2 

1  Walla  Walla .  .  . 

46  0': 

118  21 

22  OOE,     0 

Detroit 

42  21 

83  03 

2   OOW 

-f3 

W.  Va. .  'Charleston 

38  2: 

81  3! 

2  48W;-t-2 

Marquette 

46  33 

87  22 

1   35E 

—3 

Wheeling 

40  OS 

80  4< 

2   12W'-t-3 

Minn.  . 

St.  Paul 

44  58 

93  05 

8  35E 

—1 

Wis . . 

Madison 

43  0' 

89  2r 

>    4  28E:— 1 

Duluth 

46  46 

92  04 

8  24E 

—2 

Milwaukee .  .  . 

43  0< 

:    87  5S 

2  55  E— 2 

Miss .  . . 

Jackson 

32   19 

00   121  6  31  E 

-1-2 

iLa  Crosse 

43  5( 

1    91   1' 

:    5   18E— 1 

Oxford 

34  22 

89  33|  5  48  E 

-t-1 

Wyo  .  .  .  iCheyenne  .... 

41  081104  45 

)  15  20  El -1-1 

EXTREME    VALUES. 


Maine. .  IN.  E.  Corner. .  .| | |  22  30WI  4-  31 1  Alaska .  jN.  E.  Corner. . .  I . .  .  . .  | I  40  30  Ej— 1 


DEPENDENCIE?. 


Cuba. . . 

Porto 
Rico. 


Havana . 
Santiago . 
San  Juan 
Ponce. . . 


23  08 

82  22 

3  04E 

0 

20  00 

75  50 

0  49E 

—2 

18  29 

66  07 

3  38W 

4-7 

17  59 

66  40 

3  19W 

4-7 

Haw'n 
Islands. 
Philip- 
pines. 


Honolulu.  . . 
Hllo 


Manila. 


21  18 
19  44 

14  35 


157  52 
155  05 

120  58  E 


11  03  E  4-2 

9  21  El  4-2 

0  53  e)     0 


Astronomical — The  Planets,  Etc. 
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THE  PLANETS  AND  THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM, 


OP 
PL.iNET. 


Mercury 

Venus 

Earth 

Mar-i 

Jupiter 

Satuin 

Uranus 

Neptune 

OF 

PLANET 


Mean 

Daily 

Motion. 


1«32.420 

5767 . 670 

3548.193 

1886.519 

399.128 

J20 . 455 

42.230 

21.530 


Sidereal 
Revolution- 
Days. 


87  96925 
224 . 70080 
365.25030 
680.97987 
4332.6284 
10759.2225 
30688 . 5022 
00178.3060 


Distance  from  the  Sun. 


Astronomical  Units. 


IMcau. 


0.. 387099 
0 . 72333 1 
1..  000000 
1  523088 
5.202S02 
9  538843 
19.190978 
30.070672 


Greatest. 


0  466694 

0 .  728258 

1.016743 

1 . 665896 

5 .  '154464 

10.071308 

20  094885 

30    327656 


Least. 


0 
0. 
0. 
1 

4 

18 
29 


307.>04 

718404 
983257 
381186 
951142 
000378 
287071 
813688 


Mean  Distance 
in  Miles. 


35,960,500 

67,195,600 

92,897,400 

141,546,600 

483,327,000 

886,134,000 

1,782,792,000 

2,793.487,000 


Eccentricity 

of 

Orbit.* 


-»- 


Mercury 0.2056183 

Venus 0.0068111 

Earth ■     0.0167427 

Mars 0.0933313 

Jupiter 0.0483703 

Saturn 0.0558207 

UranuA 0 :  047 1006 

Neptune l  0.0085460 


Synod  ical 
Revolution- 
Days. 


115.877 
683.920 

779.936 
398.860 
378.090 
369.650 
307.482 


luclir.ation  of 
Ortjlt  to 
Ecliptic* 


7     0  11.7 
3  23  37.8 

i   51     0.7 

1  18  27.5 

2  29  29.4 

0  46  22.0 

1  46  38.4 


Orbital  Velocity 

Miles 

Per  Second. 


29.73 

21.75 

18.50 

14.98 

8.11 

5.99 

4.22 

3.37 


OF 

Pl.\.net. 


Mercury . . 
Ven\is.  . . . 
Eartti .  . . . 

Mars 

Jupiter.  . . 

Saturn 

Uranus.  .  , 
Neptune. 


Mean  Longitude 

at  the 

Epoch.* 


392  59  35.68 
166  36  34.01 
99  51  1.71 
325  18  37.06 
125  18  37.06 
151  16  1.45 
329  20  34.67 
128  69  52.84 


Mean  Longitude 

of  the 

Perihelion.* 


52  9 


76  12  38.9 
130  26  43. 
101  33 
3.34  35  10.9 

13     2      1.6 

91    28   49   8 
169   22     7.5 

43   ,55  49.6 


.Annual 
Sidereal 
Motion. 


+  5. 
+    0, 

+  11. 
+  15 
+  7 
+  20 
+  7 
—18 


Mean  Longitude 

of  the 
Ascending  Node. 


o 

/ 

// 

47 

22 

58 

8 

75 

57 

34 

7 

48  56  26.3 
99   3S  2t.4 

112  57  28.8 
73  35  22.1 

130  53  55.5 


Annual 
Sidereal 
Motion . 


—  7, 
—17 


—22.2 
—13.9 
—18.9 
—32.0 
—  10.7 


LiGnT  AT 


Peri-      Ap- 
helion, lielion. 


58 
94 
03 
,52 
.041 
.012 
.003 


4.59 

1.91 

0.97 

0  36 

0.034 

0.010 

0 .  002.5 


001 '0.001 


*Ei)och  1920  January  1st, 

Greenwich 

mean  noon. 

. 

SUN 

AN1> 

PLANETS. 

Semi-diameter. 

Volume. 

©=    1 

Mass. 
©=    1 

Density. 

©=    1 

Axial 
Rotation. 

Gravity    at 
Surface. 

©=    1 

At 

TJnit 

DJstJjncc. 

At  Mean 

Least 
Distance. 

In 

Miles 

(Mean). 

Sun 

Mercury 

t      it 

15  SO. 63 
3.34 
8.41 

4'.  68 

t  35.19 

\   18.96 

34.28 

38. 50 

■  .5 '.  4,5 
30.40 

8.94 
22 .  65 
9.24 
1.88 
1.26 

432196.0-1 

1504.27 

3787.69 

3958 . 88 

2107.78 

43341   31 

36166.02 

15439.00 

16435.87 

1.301139.0 

0.054800 

0.875800 

1 . 000000 

0.150922 

1312.162 

762.401 

59.312 

71.951 

333433 

0.0.5.)572 

0.S17237 

1 . 000000 

0.107785 

318.3582 

95.2230 

14.5801 

14.52.55 

0.2^63 
1.0130 
0.9331 
1.0000 
0.7142 
0.2420 
0.1249 
0.2458 
0.23.52 

D.    H.    M.    3. 

25     9     7  12 
87  23   15  43 
224  16  49     9 

23  56  4.09 

24  37  23 
9   65  41 

10  14   24 

11  5 

12  30      ? 

27.93 
.38 

.89 

Earth 

Mars - 

Jupiter 

Saturn.  ....... 

Uranus 

Neptwne 

1.00 

.38 

2.06 

1.14 

0  96 

0  98 

SEVEN    WONDERS    OF    THE    WORLD. 


THE     SEVEN     WONDERS     OF 

THE    .\NCl'fflI>rr'    WORLD. 
Pyramids  of  lilgypt. 
Pharos  of  Egypt, 
Hanging   Gardeoa  od   Babylon. 
Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephe-sus. 
Statue  of  Jupiter  by  Phidias. 
Mausoleum  of  Artemisia. 
Colossus  oT  Rbodee. 


THE     SEVEN     WONDERS     OF 

THE    MIDDLE    AGES. 
Coliseum  of  Rome. 
Catacombs  of  Alexandria. 
Great  Wall  of  China. 
Stonehenge. 

Leaning  Tower  of  Pisfl. 
Porcelain  Tower  of  Nankin. 
MosQue  of  St.  Sophia  in  Constan- 
tinople. 


THE   SEVEN    NEW 'WONDERS 

OF  THE  WORLD. 
Wireless. 
Telephone. 
Aeroplane. 
Radium. 

Antiseptics  and  Antitoxins. 
Spectrum  Analysis. 
X-Rays. 


VELOCITY    OF 

SOUND. 

Fah- 

Feet 

Mile 

Fah- 

Feet 

Mile 

Fah- 

Feet 

Mile 

ren- 

Per 

Per 

Mile. 

Sec- 

ren- 

Per 

Per 

Mile. 

Sec- 

ren- 

Per 

Per 

Mile. 

Sec- 

heit. 

Sec. 

Sec. 

onds. 

heit. 

Sec. 

Sec. 

onds. 

heit. 

Sec. 

Sec. 

onds. 

30° 

1,030 

0.1951 

5.13 

20° 

1,080 

0.2045 

4,88 

70° 

1,130 

0.2140 

4.68 

20° 

1,040 

0. 1970 

5.08 

32° 

1,092 

0 . 2068 

4.83 

80° 

1,140 

0.2159 

4.63 

10° 

1.050 

0.1989 

5.03 

40° 

1,100 

0.2083 

4.80 

90° 

1,150 

0.2178 

4.69 

0 

1,000 

0.2008 

4.98 

50° 

1.110 

0.2102 

4.78 

100° 

1,160 

0.2197 

4.55 

10° 

1,070)0.2027 

4.93 

60° 

1,120 

0.2121 

4.73 

110° 

1,170  0.2216 

4.51 

Wind  reduces  the  velocity  of  sound  much  more  than  fog  or  rain  doe.s^.  Exploslona  cannot  De  distin- 
guished separately  when  but  1-16  second  apart.  Sound  In  water  travels  4,708  feet  a  second;  in  wood  It 
eoes  at  least  10,060  feet  a  second:  iu  metals,  at  least  4,000  feet  a  second. 
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Astronomical — The  Poles— The  Stars: 


THE    MAGNETIC    POLES. 

The  geographical  poles  of  the  earth  are  the  extremities  of  the  imaginary  line  passing  through  its  centre 
of  gravity  and  about  which  it  revolves,  and  are  therefore  symmetrically  located  with  regard  to  the  equator- 

The  magnetic  poles,  i  J.va/er,  ara  not  colQCiient  with  the  geographical  poles,  nor  are  they  diametrically 
opposite  to  each  other.  Prior^  to  the  recent  attempt  of  A  mundsen  to  determine  the  north  magnetic  pole, 
the  only  other  was  by  Capt.  James  Ross  in  June,  1831,  who  found  the  dip  of  the  magnetic  needle  to  be 
89°  59'  .5,  in  latitude  70°  5'  .2  N.  and  longitude  96°  45'  .8  W.,  which  is  in  King  William  Land,  Canada. 
The  result  of  Amundsen's  observations  has  not  yet  been  published  by  the  Norwegian  authorities. 

For  the  south  magnetic  pole,  from  a  consideration  of  all  the  res;  its  available,  according  to  the  United 
States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  the  position  latitude  72°  .7  S.  and  longitude  156°  E.  has  been  tentatively 
adopted.  These  values  are  only  roughly  approximate,  and  for  that  reason  are  given  only  in  degrees  and 
tenths. 

By  reason  of  the  annual  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle,  it  is  believed  that  the  magnetic  poles  are 
not  stationary,  hut  have  a  slow  motion  around  the  geographical  poles.  The  subject  is  Shrouded  Id  mystery 
and  constitutes  one  of  the  many  as  yet  unsolved  problems  in  terrestrial  physics. 


FACTS    ABOUT    THE    STARS: 

Light  travels  by  waves.  Violet  light  has  more  waves  per  second  than  red.  If  a  star  Is  approaching. 
Its  light  seems  to  have  more  waves  per  second  because  the  star's  motion  is  added  to  that  of  light,  and  hence 
all  the  spectrum  lines  are  shifted  toward  the  violet.  The  lines  are  shifted  toward  the  red  for  stars  that 
are  rece'ding.  Fi-om  the  amount  of  tlie  shift  the  actual  rate  of  approach  or  recession  of  the  star  may  be 
found.  Natiirally,  a  small  correction  must  be  made  for  the  motion  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  and  its  motion 
round  the  sun.  We  then  liave  the  actual  rate  of  motiou  of  the  star  to  or  from  the  sun.  It  is  a  very  valu- 
able thing  about  tills  kind  of  measurement  that  it  only  a  star  is  bright  enough  it  maizes  no  difference  at  all 
in  the  accuracy  of  the  determination  how  distant  the  star  may  be.  Tills  unfortunately  is  not  so  with  proper 
moiions.  As  the  sun  has  a  motion  of  its  ov/n,  which  Sir  William  Herschel  rightly  concluded  in  the  year 
1783  is  toward  the  northern  constellation  Hercules  and  not  far  from  the  bright  star  Vega,  all  the  stellar 
moiions,  of  course,  appear  to  be  affected  by  an  equal  motion  to  that  of  the  sun  but  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. Director  Campbell,  of  Lick  Observatory,  finds  the  sun  to  be  moving  at  about  19.5  kilometers  (12 
miles)  per  second  in  its-course  among  the  stars.' 

Kapteyn  and  Eddington  find  that  when  the  proper  motions  of  the  stars  are  cleared  of  the  effects  of 
solar  motion  the  remaining  so-called  "peculiar  motions"  of  the  individual  stars,  while  they  go  to  some  extent 
at  random,  plainly  Indicate  the  governing  influence  of  two  great  streams  moving  oppositely.  If  we  could 
collect  all  the  stars  at  one  point  and  endow  each  of  them  with  its  "peculiar  motion"  just  as  it  has  been 
observed,  then  at  the  end  of  a  century  the  stars  would  have  stretched  out,  not  into  a  sphere  but  into  an 
ellipsoid,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  two  star-streams.  According  to  Kapteyn's  formulie,  the  vast  major- 
ity of  the  stars  are  so  far  away  that  it  takes  light  thousands  of  years  to  come  to  the  earth  from  them,  though 
light  travels  186,000  miles  per  second.  Stars  look  hardly  as  brig"  •  as  the  fireflies  of  a  summer  night,  but 
in  reality  they  glow  like  the  sun,  and  seem  faint  only  because  far  away.  Astronomers  speak  of  "maguitude.s" 
and  of  "absolute  magnitudes."  The  first  gives  the  relative  brightness  of  the  stars  as'they  seem  to  us  to 
be,  and  Iho  second  as  they  would  seem  if  all  were  equally  distant.  A  difference  of  a  magnitude  means  about 
21^  fold  in  brightness,  and  five  magnitudes  100  fold.  Thus  a  star  of  sixth  magnitude,  which  can  just  barely 
1-  -°eQ  by  the  naked  eye,  under  best  conditions,  is  100  times  fainter  tlian  stars  of  first  magnitude,  lil'.e  Alde- 
'  baran,  wtuch  is  among  the  brightest.     On  this  scale  our  sun  is  of  — 26.5  magnitude. 

NUMBERS  AND  EQUIVALENT  LIGHT  OF  THE  STARS. 


Eciulvalent 

Equivalent 

Number 

Totals  to 

Number 

Totals  to 

Magnitude. 

Number. 

of  First 

Magnitude 

Magnitude. 

Number. 

of  First 

Magnitude 

Magnitude 

m. 

Magnitude 

7?!. 

Stars. 

Stars. 

-  1.6 

Sirlus. 

11 

9.0-10.0 

174,000 

69 

380 

-  0.9 

a  Carince. 

6 

10.0-11.0 

426,000 

68 

4-iS 

0.0 

a  Centaurl. 

2 

11.0-12.0 

961,000 

60 

508 

0.0-   1.0 

8 

14 

33 

12.0-13.0 

2,020,000 

51 

559 

1.0-  2.0 

27 

17 

50 

13.0-14.0 

3,960,000 

40 

599 

2.0-  3.0 

73 

18    . 

68 

14.0-15.0 

7.820,000 

31 

630 

3.0-  4,0 

189 

19 

-       87 

15.0-16.0 

14,040,000 

22 

652 

4.0-  5.0 

650 

26 

113 

16.0-17.0 

25,400,000 

16 

668 

5.0-  6.0 

2,200 

35 

148 

17.0-18.0 

38,400,000 

10 

678 

6.0-  7.0 

6,600 

42 

190 

18.0-19.0 

54,600.000 

6 

684 

7.0-  8.0 

22,550 

66 

246 

19.0-20.0 

76,000,000 

3 

687 

8.0-  9.0 

65,000 

65 

311 

All  fainter 

3 

C90 

ASTRONOMICAL    SIGNS    AND 


The  Sim. 
The  Moou. 
Mercui-y. 
Venus. 
The  Earth. 


I 


M  ar.s. 

Jupiter. 

Saturn. 

Uranus. 

Neptune. 


SYMBOLS. 

(5  Conjunction. 

n  Quadrature. 

8  Opposition. 

Q  Ascending  Node. 

13  Descending  Node. 


Two  heavenly  bodies  are  in  "conjunction"  (ci)  "when  they  have  the  same  Right 
Ascension,  or  are  on  the  saTri^  meridian,  i.  e.,  when  one  is  due  north  or  south  of  the 
other;  if  the  bodies  are  near  each  other  as  seen  from  the  earth,  they  will  rise  and  set 
at  the  same  time;  they  are  in  "opposition"  (g )  when  in  opposite  quarters  of  the  heavens, 
or  when  one  rises  just  as  the  other  is  setting.  "Quadrature"  (n)  is  half  way  between 
conjunction  and  opposition.  By  "greatest  elongation"  is  meant  the  greatest  apparent 
angular  distance  from  the  sun;  the  planet  is  then  generally  most  favorably  situated  for 
observation.  Mercury  can  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye  only  at  this  time.  When  a 
planet  is  in  its  "ascending"  (Q)  or  "descending"  (t3)  node  it  is  passing  through  the  plane 
of  the  earth's  orbit.  The  term  ''Perihelion"  means  nearest  to  the  sun,  and  "Aphelion" 
farthest  from  the  sun.  An  "occultation"  of  a  planet  or  star  is  an  eclipse  of  it  by 
some  other  body,  usually  the  moon. 


A  sironomical — Eclipses — Relativity  Theory.  55 

~       ECLIPSES    IN    1921. 

In  ;he  year  1921  there  will  be  four  eolipsea,  two  of  the  sun  and  two  of  the  moon. 

1.  An  annular  eoUpse  of  the  sun,  April  8,  visible  as  annular  In  the  north  of  Scotland  and  on  the 
Islands  )[f  the  eoast  ot  Norway.  Visible  as  partial  Ui  northwestern  Asia,  northwestern  Africa,  and  Ir 
Europe  and  Greenland.     Annulus  lasts  1.9m. 

2.  A  total  e«J1ps6  of  the  raoon  in  the  early  morning  of  April  22,  visible  at  New  York.  .  Visible  geu- 
orally  l«  North  and  South  America  and  In  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Eclipse  begins  at  Ih.  3m.  A.  M.,  Eastern 
Standard  Time  (old),  and  ends  at  4h.  26ra.  A.  M.  Totality  begins  at  2h.  2-im.  A.  M.  and  ends  at  3h.  5m. 
A.  M.;  the  middle  being  at  2h.  44m.  A.M. 

First  contact  with  the  shadow  is  130°  from  the  north  point  of  the  moon  toward  the  east.  Last  con- 
tact is  101°  from  tha  north  point  toward  the  west. 

'3.  A  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  October  1,  visible  as  total  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  the  path  of  totality 
stretching  frorn  Caj>e  Horn  to  the  South  Pole,  but  missing  both  these  points  by  a  very  narrow  margin. 
Visible  Mi  partial  ju  Argentina,  Peru  and  Chile. 

4.  A  partAil  eclipse  of  the  moon,  October  IG,  the  middle  and  ending  visible  at  New  York;  the  ending 
%a.sible  IS  far  west  ae  Denver.  Visible  generally  in  western  Asia,  in  Europe,  Africa,  South  America  and 
the  AtUutic  Ocean.  Eclipse  begins  at  4h.  14ni.  P.  M.,  Eastern  Standard  Time,  and  ends  at  7h.  34m.  P. 
M.;  the  midt'.le  batfis?  at  5h.  .54m.  P.  M. 

Magnitude  oJ  srcatost   eclipse,  0.938    (moon's  diameter  =  1.0) . 

First  contact  with  the  sh:idow  i.s  4-5°  from  the  north  point  of  the  moon  toward  the  east.  Last  con- 
tact is  77°  from  Vbc  north  point  toward  the  west.  

THE    THEORY    OF    RELATfVITY. 

In  1905  there  apper;red  in  tlie  world  of  science  a  new  theory,  dealing  with  physics  in  general  and  with 
light  and  gravjtatioa  in  p;irticular.  Albert  Einstein  is  the  author  of  the  theory;  although  a  German  Ijy 
birth,  Dr.  Einstein  is  a  siaHu'alizod  citizen  of  Switzerland,  where,  in  Zurich,  l)e  taught  pliysics.  During  and 
since  the  war  bs  haf'  btx?n  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Berlin.  He  is  now  about  forty-three  years  ot 
age. 

The  new  tlioory  d&als  with  fundamental  ideas  and  is  exceedingly  difficult  and  complicated.  It  takes 
as  starting-point  the  Bo-called  Michelsou-Morley  experiment  which  showed  that  some  mysterious  com- 
pensating influence  isf  at  work  to  prevent  an  experimenter  from  detecting  even  with  the  most  delicate  in- 
Btruments  the  rate  &ad  direction  of  the  earth's  motion  through  the  laminiferous  oilier.  The  ether  Is  sup- 
posed by  physicists  to  til!  all  space,  to  permeate  all  bodies  Ireely  and  to  be  perfectly  stationary;  it  would 
therefore  seem  admirablj'  qualified  to  serve  as  an  absolute  standard  to  which  all  questions  of  time  and 
space  could  be  referred.  The  Michelson-Morley  experiment  left  the  modern  physicist  without  any  fixed 
and  certain  datvja  ground.  Dr.  Einstein  took  up  the  matter  at  this  point  and  denied  that  v,e  can  have 
any  knowledge  of  abaoiute  motion  as  absolute  position  in  space.  One  set  of  reference  axes  is  as  good  as 
another,  provided  the  axc^s  are  not  subject  to  tmsting  or  to  acceleration.  All  one  can  do  is  to  compare 
moving  bodies  among  themiielves.  So  far  Einstein  differed  not  at  all  from  Sir  Iijaac  Newton,  in  whose 
theory  the  iuterplanetarj/  ether  had  no  place.  Cut  Einstein  went  farther,  startling  the  world  with  a  phil- 
osophy as  new  as  it  is  far-reaching.  The  well-establi.shed  doctrine  of  electrons  enabled  him  to  deal  in  a 
masterly  way  with  b-xiles  at  exceedingly  high  velocities.  lie  has  generalized  the  whole  science  of  physios 
and  of  celestial  meehanios.  Tiie  three  time-honored  lav.TS  of  motion  propounded  by  Newton,  as  well  as 
Newton's  law  o!  gravitation,  are  true,  according  to  Einstein,  only  for  moderate  velocities.  For  the  greatest 
velocities  the.se  laws  require  serious  modification.  The  upper  limit  of  all  velocities  is  placed  at  186,000 
miles  per  second;  this,  the  velocity  of  light,  is  conceived  to  bo  a  fundamental  relation  between  space  and  time, 
so  that  no  effect  ol  any  kind  could  possibly  be  propagated  faster.  At  this  speed  all  energy  becomes  latent, 
Inertia  becomes  iufinite,  physiological  procc,sse.s  are  arrested  and  a  condition  of  suspended  anim.atloh  en- 
sues. If  the  earth  should  quit  its  orbit  and  go  cruising  through  .space  with  the  velocity  of  light  and  should 
return  to  the  orbit  and  orbital  motion  only  after  the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years,  it  would  be  true  that  to  the 
earth's  Inhabitants  the  thousand  years  had  riot  been  even  a  moment  ol  time,  since  the  clocks  were  at  a 
standstill  and  nono  ol  the  sons  of  men  had  so  much  as  made  a  movement;  at  the  moment  of  return  the 
ticking  of  the  elocKs  and  the  routine  of  lite  would  automatically  continue  as  If  no  millennial  break  had  oc- 
curred. The  standards  ol  length  and  force,  as  well  as  ol  time,  undergo  change  with  the  body's  motion; 
a  moving  body  Is  shortened  in  the  direction  of  its  progress  and  correspondingly  lengthened  in  the  trans- 
verse direction;  since  everything  is  similarly  distorted,  it  is  impo.ssible  for  the  change  to  be  perceived  by 
one  who  Is  himself  partaking  of  the  motion.  The  earth  ia  thus  shortened  two  and  one-half  Inches.  One 
is,  accordingly,  farther  from  the  earth's  centre  at  noon  and  midnight  than  at  6  A.  M.  and  6  P.  M.  The 
particles  of  light  are  flattened  in  this  way  into  circular  disks  of  practically  zero  thickness. 

It  is  Dr.  Eifflsteio  who  has  brought  the  fotu'th  dimension  into  physics  as  a  vital  fact.  In  addition  to 
length,  breadth  and  hoiglit  of  the  old  order,  one  now  takes  account  of  the  time-dimension  as  the  new  fourth 
co-ordinate.  Timo  jina  space  are  no  longer  treated  as  independent.  The  relativist  claims  that  we  can 
know  nothing  of  absolute  space  in  the  Euclidean  sense  of  a  line  that  goes  on  and  on  straiglit  into  eternity 
and  Infinity.  The  material  universe  moves  in  perfect  cycles;  the  system  of  which  wo  are  a  part  moves 
through  a  cycle  of  sixteen  million  light-years;  at  the  end  of  that  perloti  It  recommences  its  long  journey 
and,  like  the  ri-corrlng  decimal,  repeats  it  over  and  over. 

Energy  is  identical  with  mass;  energy  may  be  .said  to  create  this  material  t\orld:  and  the  doctrine  ol 
conservation  of  energy  becomes  merged  in  the  doctrine  of  conservation  of  mass.  It  is  here  that  the  rela- 
tivist seems  most  surely  to  have  planted  his  feet  on  solid  ground.  He  has  the  undoubted  facts  about  elec- 
trons in  his  support.  Proceeding  from  the  dictum  that  maes  is  identical  with  latent  energy,  he  formulates 
a  new  law  that  mass  Is  not  invariable,  that  mass  actually  receives  an  increment  that  varies  with  the  square 
of  the  ratio  ol  the  body's  velocity  to  that  of  light.  In  astronomy  this  strange  doctrine  has  already  been 
decisively  confirmed.  The  most  interesting  and  bewildering  thing  about  relativity  is  that  there  is  so  much 
lo  Nature  to  cooSrna  it. 

Some  account  Is  here  given  of  the  three  great  astronomical  tests  of  the  theory;  of  these  the  first  twc 
have  been  satisfactorily  met:  (1)  The  authors  of  accepted  astronomical  tables  have  been  obliged  to  add 
an  arbitrary  constant,  43",  to  the  centennial  motion  of  Mercury's  perihelion  in  order  to  secure  agree- 
ment between  the  old  Newtonian  theory  and  telescopic  olwervatlon;  this  discrepancy  was  a  hopeless  puzzle 
until  Einstein  anaoanceil  the  law  of  mass  varying  with  velocity  and  computed  from  this  law  a  correction 
of  42",  or  withiia  one  second  ol  the  true.  Mercury  attains  a  velocity  of  thrlty-flve  miles  per  second  and  Is 
by  far  the  most  rapidly  moving  body  In  the  solar  system.  (2)  Einstein  predicted  that.  If  stars  be  observed 
when  they  are  close  to  the  sun's  limb,  the  light  coming  from  the  stars  to  the  earth  would  be  bent  by  the 
gravitational  pull  of  the  Sim:  stars  at  the  limb  would  appear  displaced  outwaMiiy  from  the  sun  by  1.75"; 
stars  some  distance  away  from  the  limb  would  be  displaced  Inversely  as  the  dlsronce  from  the  centre  of  the 
Bun'8  disk.  Sueh  observations  can  be  made  only  at  the  time  of  a  total  solar  eclipse.  Einstein's  success 
In  solving  the  problem  of  Mercury  had  greatly  interested  British  astronomers  The  prediction  as  to  the 
bending  of  light  waa  in  the  nature  of  a  challenge,  since  it  presented  a  clear-cut  issue.  The  I'fewtonlan  law 
ot  gravitation  led  erne  to  expect  a  displacement  of  0.87''  at  the  sun's  limb,  Einstein  predicted  twice  as  much 
or  1.75".  Two  expeditions  went  from  England  to  observe  the  eclipse  of  Ma.v  29,  1919,  one  toSobral,  it 
Brazil,  the  other  to  Principe,  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  The  one  expedition  secured  1.98"  as  the  result;  the 
Other,  1,61";  both  are  very  strongly  confirmatory  of  Einstein.  (3)  In  an  intense  gravitational  field  like 
that  of  the  st;»  »»  liooa  ot  the  spectrum  should  be  displaced  to  the  red.  This  displacement  has  not  ye( 
been  foun*. 
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A stronomical — Planetary  Config urations. 


PLANETARY    CONFIGURATIONS,    1921. 

[Eastern  Standard  Time]   (Old.) 


D.    H.    M. 

Jan.      2  3     0  p.m. 

4  8     0  A.M. 

5  8  0  A.M. 
9  10  A.M. 

9  4     0  A.M. 

9    10      0    A..M. 

13  4  38  A.M. 
13     7  33  A.M. 

16  2     0  P.M. 

26  8  53  P.M. 

27  7  61  A.M. 

28  12     0      M. 
Feb.     9  11     0  P.M. 

11  4  43  A.M. 

11  11  41  P.M. 
15  6  0  A.M. 
15  2     0  P.M. 

21  4  0  A.M. 
23     3   15  A.M. 

23  3  55  P.M. 
Mar.    2    9    0  p.m. 

3  4     0  A.M. 

4  9     0  P.M. 

12  2  5  A.M. 
12  8  0  A.M. 
12  10  42  P.M. 
15  6     0  A.M. 

17  3  0  A.M. 
20  4  47  A.M. 

22  7  57  A.M. 
22   10  55  P.M. 

24  12  0  P.M. 
28     1     0  A.M. 

30  5  0  A.M. 
31.     2     0  P.M. 

31  4     0  P.M. 
April    4     10  P.M. 

9  12  57  P.M. 

9  9  54  P.M. 

18  11   50  A.M. 

19  4  13  A.M. 
22  1  0  P.M. 
28     9     0  P.M. 

May  5  11  45  p.m. 
6  7  0  A.M. 
8     5     4  P.M. 

10  6      0  A.M. 

11  10   P.M. 

14  2     0  P.M. 

15  4  58  P.M. 

16  8  48  A.M. 

19  10     0  P.M. 

20  1      0   A.M. 

21  11  0  A.M. 
28  1  0  P.M. 
31     6     0  P.M. 

June    2  10    4  p.m. 

6  11  57  A.M. 

"9  12     0      M. 

10  11  0  P.M. 
If?  1  28  A.M. 
ii2     2  47  P.M. 

23  11     0  A.M. 

24  7  0  A.M. 
27     1     0  P.M. 


From  the  photometric  study  o?  eclipsing  binary  atar.s  it  lias  been  shown  by  Roberta  and  by  Russell 
that  tlie  average  densities  of  these  stars  is  small,  uo  more  than  one-eiRlUh  of  that  of  the  sun.  On  this  and 
other  grounds  astronomers  are  of  the  opinion  tliat  stars  are  generally  loss  dense  than  the  sun;  that  la,  that 
they  occupy  a  larger  volume  when  of  equal  mass.  The  sun  is  only  1.4  times  as  dense  as  water,  or  half  as 
dense  aa  gla.ss,  while  our  earth  is  5.5  times  as  dense  as  water,  or  4  times  as  dense  as  the  sun. 


- 

D.    H.    M. 

$       In  aphelion. 

June  29     2     0  A.M. 

6    d  Q 

"4        stationary. 

July 

12     0  P.M. 

9        gr.  elong.  W,  45°  44'. 

I7        stationary. 

2   12  36  A.M. 

6 "2  g 

(5   d"  6    cT  S.  0°  15'. 

4     2     0  A.M. 

©       in  aphelion. 

d    9  S    9  S.  0°  41'. 

5      6  22  A.M. 

6  d€ 

6    9    (f   ?  S.  0°  25'. 

7    12     0   P.M. 

6    $  0)  Inferior. 

6  d€, 

9     2     0  P.M. 

6    5   r'    $  S,  5°  46'. 

6  9€ 

9     2   17  P.M. 

6  -il€ 

d    5  0  superiot. 

9  11   56  P.M. 

6  h  € 

6  ^  ^■ 

15   10     0  P.M. 

9        gr.  hel.  lat.  S. 

6h€ 

18     9     0  p,.M. 

0        stationary. 

9        In  Q. 

28     5     0  P.M. 

§        gr.  elong.  W.  19°  41', 

9        gr.  elong.  K.  46°  46'. 

31      1   24  P.M. 

6  9  a         ' 

6   <f  C 

Aug. 

2   11   59  P.M. 

6  c'  C 

6    9® 

6      7      1    A.M. 

6}IQ, 

$        gr.  elong.  E.  18°  8'. 

6  12  39  P.M. 

6  ^^  ® 

§        In  perihelion. 

10      1      0   P.M. 

§        In  perihelion. 

$        stationary. 

10     7     0  P.M. 

6    §   cT   §  S.  0°  11'. 

6  ^€ 

23     5     0  A.M. 

6    §  Q  superior. 

6  h  C 

30     7   19  A.M. 

6  9® 

6   §  0  inferior. 

31     4  23  P.M. 

6  d€ 

§        in  perihelion. 

Sept 

3     2   19  A.M. 

6  ^(S: 

8^0 

3     3  57  A.M. 

6  h  (£ 

6  d  € 

0  12     0      M. 

6    ^   Ti   ^  S.O"  19'. 

8  h  0 

6  11     0  P.M. 

6    §   h    §  S.  1°  25'. 

6  9® 

10      5      0   A.M. 

^    9        JnQ. 

5        stationary. 

14  12     0      M. 

6    2^   b   "^  S.  1°  2'. 

'     9        sr.  brilliancy. 

21     8     0  A.M. 

6  h  G 

d  UJC 

22     5     0  P.M. 

6  -5/  0 

6  ^l€ 

23     1     0  P.M. 

$       In  aphelion. 

6  h€ 

29  ■  3     4  A.M. 

6   9® 

9        gr.  hel.  lat.  N. 

29     7     0  A.M. 

d       gr.  hel.  lat.  N. 

cf       InQ. 

29     7  13  A.M. 

6  cf  ® 

$        gr.  elong.  W.  27°  50'. 

30     7  55  P.M. 

6  '2  ® 

§        in  aphelion. 

30   10   19  P.M. 

6h  € 

9        stationary. 

Oct. 

3     7     0  A.M. 

6  5  cf  §  s.  0°  11', 

6   9   cf 

•760  P.M. 

$        gr.  elong.  E.  25°  23'. 

13     8     0  P.M. 

9        In  perihelion. 

6   c^  (£ 

19  11     0  P.M. 

5        stationary. 

6  'ns. 

22     3     0  A..M. 

6    9    'i    9  S.  0°  35'. 

6  h  <S, 

25   11     0  A.M. 

6  9  "i;  9  i<.  0°  31'. 

6   9  CO  inferior. 

27     8  IS  P.M. 

6  cf  C 

6    5    9    $  «■  6°  52'. 

28  10  24  A.M. 

6  h  m 

6  9  d 

28     5     0  P.M. 

6  ^;® 

If.       stationary. 

28  10  56  P.M. 

6  9® 

6  d€ 

31     5     0  A.M. 

6    §  0  inferior. 

6    §  0  superior. 

Nov 

.    3   10     0  P.M. 

rf       in  aphelion. 

9        stationary. 

4     5     0  P.M. 

9        gr.  he!,  lat.  N. 

$        in  perihelion. 

6  12     0      M. 

§        in  perihelion. 

6  T/C 

8  "10     0  P.M. 

0        stationary. 

6  b  C 

13     9     0  P.M. 

6   cf  ^    d"  S.  0°  53'. 

6    $  cT   §  N.  1°  4'.- 

16   11      0  A.M. 

5        g^-.  elong.  W.  19°  27' 

9         in  t3. 

24     9  49  P.M. 

6  '?  C 

h        statlonarj'. 

25     7  43  A.M 

6  cf  ® 

9        gr  brilliancy. 

25     8  46  A.M 

6  V€ 

n  1/  0 

26     6     0  P.M. 

6   cf  :y  cf  N.  0°  10'. 

6   9  € 

27     9  24  P.M. 

6  9® 

6  d  il 

Dec 

.  20  12     0      M 

§        in  apbelion. 

n  h  0  gr.  elons.  E.  24°  13'. 

22     6  10  A.M 

6  '2  ® 

§ 

23     9     0  P.M 

6  TJ  ® 

6  %€ 

23     5  59  P.M 

6   cT  ® 

6  'j  (£ 

27  11     0  A.M 

6    5  0  superior. 

9        in  aphelion. 

28     2  58  A.M 

6   9  ® 

.§        stationary. 

29     8     0  A  M 

•  °  'j  '^       0, 

$        in  aphelion. 

30     6     0  P.M 

9       '"  U. 

Astronomical — Pole  Star — Stai-  Table. 
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POLE    STAR. 

MEAN   TIME   OF   TRANSIT    (AT    WASHINGTON)    AND   POLAR   DISTANCE   OF   POLARIS. 


S921. 

JANUARY,        1 

February,    i 

March.       i 

APRIL.              1 

May.         I 

JUNE, 

o  — 

Upper 
Tran- 
sit. 

Polar 
Dis- 
tance. 

Lower 
Tran- 
sit. 

Polar 
Dla- 

tauce. 

Lower 
Tran- 
sit. 

Polar 
Dis- 
tance. 

Lower 

Transit. 

Polar 
Dis- 
tance. 

Lower 
Tran- 
sit. 

Polar 
Dis- 
tance. 

Lower 

Tran- 
sit. 

Polar 
Dis- 
tance. 

1 
11 

21 

p.  M. 

H.  M.  S, 

6  48  39 
6    9    9 
5  29  39 

1    6  42 
1     6  41 
1    6  41 

a.  m. 

H.  M.  S. 

4  43  10 
4    8  40 
3  29  12 

1    6  42 
1    6  43 
1    6  44 

A.    M. 

H.  M.'S. 
2  57  38 
2  18  12 
1  38  48 

1    6  46 
1    6  48 
1     6  51 

H.  ii.  s. 
12  55  30  A.M. 
12  16  10  A.M. 
11  32  56  P.M. 

0  1      If 

1  6  55 
1    6  58 
1    7     1 

P.    M. 

H.  M.  S. 

10  53  42 
10  14  28 
9  35  16 

a      t     II 

1    7    4 
1    7     7 
1    7     9 

p.    M. 

H.  M.  8. 

8  52  10 
8  13    0 
7  33  51 

0  t      If 

1  7  n 

1  7  13 
1    7  14 

1921 

July. 

August. 

September. 

OCTOBER. 

November. 

December. 

Day  of 

Month. 

Lower 

Tran- 
sit. 

Polar 
Dis- 
tance. 

Upper 
Tran- 
sit. 

Polar 
Dis- 
tance. 

Upper 
Tran- 
sit. 

Polar 
Dis- 
tance. 

Upper 

Transit. 

Polar 
Dis- 
tance. 

Upper 

Tran- 
sit. 

Polar 
Dis- 
tance . 

Upper 
Tran- 
sit, 

Polar 
Dis- 
tance . 

■    1 
U 

21 

p.    M. 

H.  M.  3. 

6  54  43 

6  15  36 
5  36  28 

0  /          If 

1  7   14 
1    7   14 
1    7   13 

a.  m. 

H.  M.  8. 

4  55  22 
4  16  14 
3  37    4 

0  /       // 

1  7   12 
1    7   10 
1     7     7 

A.    M. 

a.  M.  s. 

2  53  39 
2  14  47 
1  35  3! 

0  /     // 

1  7     4 
1     7     2 
I     6  58 

H.  M.  s. 
12  56  22  A.M. 
12  17    6  a.m. 
11  33  52  P.M. 

Q         t       tf 

1     6  55 
1    6  51 
1     6  48 

p.  M. 

H.  -M.  3. 

10  50  37 
10   11   15 
9  31  52 

0  1       II 

\    6  43 

1  6  39 
1     6  38 

p.   M. 

H.  M.  8. 
8  52  28 
8  13     1 
7  .33  33 

0  #     /, 

1  6  3, 
1    6  3„ 
1    6  2'^ 

From  June  16  to  .August  1  both  the  upper  and  lower  transits  talte  place  duringj  daylight.     The  azimuth 
at  the  time  of  greatest  Eastern  or  Western  elongation  can  be  easily  computed  from  the  formula: 

sin  V 

Sin  A  = 

cos  I 
where  .4  denotes  the  azimuth,  p  the  polar  distance,  and  I  the  latitude  of  the  place. 

DATE    OF   GREATEST   ELONGATION. 
To  find  the  time  of  greatest  Eastern  or  Western  elongation,  let  H  denote  the  hour  angle,  and  { and  v  as 
before,  tlian  we  shall  have 

cos  H  =  tan  v  tan  I. 
And  the  hour  angle  in  mean  time  is 

i/m  =  //°X  0.0661816. 
This  QU.intlty,  ^m,  added  to  or  substracted  from  the  time  of  transit  given  above,  aecording  to  the  elonga- 
tion required,  will  give  the  mean  time  of  the  greatest  elongation  at  any  place  whose  north  latitude  ia  I. 


STAR    TABLE. 

FOR   IDENTIFYING   THE   PRINCIPAL   FIXED   STARS. 


Name  of  Star. 

Decli- 
nation. 

On  Meridian, 

uAndromedas  (Alpheratz). 

vPegosi  (Algenlb), 

aCassiopeisB  (Schedir ) , , .  . 
aArietis , , , 

0        1 

+  28  39 
+  14  44 
+  5G     6 
+  23     5 
+  40  39 
+  16  21 
+  45  55 
+  7  24 
—16  36 
+  33     4 
+  5  26 
+  28  13 
+  12  22 

Upper.     Lower. 

H,    M.        H.    M. 

—  1  28.5  +  10  29.5 

—  1  23.6  +  10  34.4 

—  0  56.7  +  11    1.3 
+  0  29.7  +  12  27.7 

3Pcrsei  (Algol) 

+   1  29.9  +  13  27.9 

oTauri  (Aldebaran) 

oAurigfB  (Capella) , 

aOrionis  (Betelguese) .... 
aCanIs  Majoris  (Sirius) ,.. 
oGeminorum  (Castor ) , , , , 
aCanis  Minoria  (Procyon) 
jSGeminorum  (Pollux) .  .  . 
aLeonis  (Regulus) 

+  2,57.9  +  14  55.9 
+  3  37,3+13  35.3 
+  4  17,2  +  16  15.2 
+  5    7,9  +  17    5.9 
+  5  55.6  +  17  53  6 
+   6    1.2+17  59  2 
+  6    G  5  + 18    4  5 
+   S  29.8  +  20  27.8 

Name  of  Star, 


iVlrginis  (Spica) ,  , 
oBootis  (Arcturus) , 
i3LTr3.o  Minoris.  ,  ,  . 
uCoronae  Borealis ,  . 
aScorpii  (Antarcs), 
iLyr.T;  (Vega) . ,.  .  . 
aAquilse  (Altair) , ,, 
cr.Cygnl  (Dencb) , ,. 

(iCephei, , , ,, , 

lAquarii , 

ipiscis  Australia.  , . 
aPegasi  (MarlJiib)  . 


Decli- 
nation. 


—10  45 

+  19  36 

+  74  29 

+  26  59 

—26  15 

+  38  42 

+  8  39 

+  45  0 

+  62  13 

—  C  43 

—30  3 

+  14  46 


On  Meridian 


Upper, 
H,  M 
+  11-46 
+  12  37 
+  13  15 
+  13  56, 
+ 14  19 
+  16  58 
+  18  11, 
+  19  2, 
+  19  40. 
+  20  25, 
+  21  16. 
+  2124 


Lower 
n.  M 

.2  +  23  44  :• 
.0+0  39.'„- 
,8+  1  17.8 
,1+  158.1 
.2+2  51..: 
5+  5  0.. 
0+6  13." 
7+74  .' 
6+  7  42.'i 
4+  8  27.! 
8+9  18.' 
4  +  9  26  t 


To  find  tl'.e  time  of  the  star's  transit,  add  or  subtract,  according  to  the  sign,  the  numbers  in  the  secon' 
column  of  (igures,  api'lying  it  to  the  time  of  the  transit  of  the  pole  star  given  above.  Thus,  for  a  Andromede?. 
February  11;  lower  transit  of  tlie  pole  star  Is  4h.  8m,  40s.  a.  m.,  to  v<liich  add  lOh.  29,5m.,  and  we  have  21i 
38m.  p.  M.;  for  December  1,  we  find  7h.  2tm.  p.  m.   etc. 

APPROXIMATE  P.A.RALLAX  AND  DISTANCE  IN  LIGHT-YEARS  OF  SOME  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 

FIXED  STARS. 
By  light-yeara  is  to  be  understood  the  number  of  years  light  requires  to  travel  from  the  star  to  us. 


Polaris  (Pole  Star) 

*  Auriga;  (Capella) 

a  Canls  Majoris  (Sh-ius) .  .  .  . 
a  Cauis  Minoris  (Procyon) . . 

a  Bootis  (Arcturus) 

a  Centauri 


Parallax. 


0.073 
0,077 
0,380 
0,330 
0.127 
0.750 


Light- 
Years. 


45 
42 

9 
10 
26 

4,4 


a  Lyra!  (Vega) . 

Gl  Cygni 

B  CassiopeiiB. 
V  Draconis... 
S5  Pegasi 


Parallax, 


0,140 
0,300 
0,187 
0. 127 
0,054 


Light- 
Years, 


23 
11 

17 
26 
60 


The  determination  of  stellar  parallax  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  refined  problems  in  practic.il  oi 
observational  astronomy.  It  is  to  find  the  angle  which  the  semi-diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit  subtends  f  i 
the  star — an  angle  always  very  small,  as  seen  from  the  above  table,  and  which  cannot  be  measured  directs 
but  by  various  processes  loo  complicated  to  be  explained  here. 
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THE    SUN'S    DECLINATION. 

[Washington — Apparent  Noon.) 


Date — 

Apparent 

Datk-^ 
1921.^ 

Apparent 

Date — 

Apparent 

Date — 
19^1. 

Apparent 

1921. 

Declination. 

Declination. 

1921. 

Declination. 

Dedication. 

o        f       ff 

o    /    // 

o    /    // 

o    /    // 

Jan.  1 . 

—23  0  35 

Mar.  26. 

+  2  11  17 

June  18. 

+  23  24  37 

Sept.  10 . 

+  4  58  9 

2. 

—22  55  24 

27. 

34  46 

19. 

25  46 

11. 

35  22 

3. 

49  46 

28. 

58  13 

20. 

26  30 

12. 

12  31 

4. 

43  40 

29. 

+  3  21  37 

21. 

26  49 

13. 

+^3  49  35 

5. 

37  8 

30. 

44  56 

22. 

26  43 

14. 

26  34 

6. 

30  9 

31. 

+  4  8  12 

23. 

26  12 

15. 

3  31 

7. 

22  43 

April  1. 

31  23 

24. 

25  17 

16. 

+  2  40  23 

8. 

14  50 
6  31 

2. 

54  29 

25. 

23  57 

17. 

17  13 

9. 

3. 

+  5  17  30 

26. 

22  12 

18. 

+  1  54  0 

10. 

—21  57  47 

4. 

40  26 

27. 

20  2 

19. 

30  44 

11. 

48  36 

5. 

+  6  3  15 

28. 

17  28 

20. 

7  26 

12. 

39  1 

6. 

25  59 

29. 

14  30 

21. 

+  0  44  7 

13. 

29  0 

7. 

48  36 

30. 

11-  7 

22. 

+  0  20  45 

14. 

18  34 

8. 

+  7  11  5 

July   1 . 

7  19 

23. 

—  0  2  37 

15. 

7  44 

9. 

33  28 

2. 

3  7 

24. 

26  0 

16. 

—20  56  30 

10. 

55  43 

3. 

+  22  58  31 

25. 

49  24 

17. 

44  51 

11. 

+  8  17  50 

4. 

53  31 

26. 

—  1  12  48 

13. 

32  49 

12. 

39  48 

5. 

48  7 

27. 

36  11 

19. 

20  24 

13. 

+  9  1  38 

6. 

42  20 

28. 

59  34 

20. 

7  36 

14. 

23  18 

7. 

36  8 

29. 

—  2  22  56 

21. 

—19  .54  25 

15. 

44  50 

8. 

29  33 

30. 

46  17 

22. 

40  52 

16. 

+  10  6  11 

9. 

22  35 

Oct.   1 . 

—  3  9  36 

23. 

23  58 

17. 

27  23 

10. 

15  14 

2. 

32  54 

24. 

12  41 

18. 

4«  24 

11. 

7  30 

3. 

56  8 

25. 

—18  58  4 

19. 

+  11  9  14 

12. 

+  21  59  23 

4. 

—  4  19  20 

26. 

43  6 

20. 

29  53 

13. 

50  53 

5. 

42  29 

27. 

27  46 

21. 

50  21 

14. 

42  1 

6. 

—  5  5  34 

28. 

12  7 

22. 

+  12  10  38 

15. 

32  47 

7i 

28  36 

29. 

—17  56  9 

23. 

30  42 

16. 

23  11 

8. 

51  33 

30. 

39  51 

24. 

50  34 

17. 

13  13 

9. 

—  6  14  25 

31. 

23  14 

25. 

+  13  10  14 

18. 

2  54 

10. 

37  13 

I'eb.  1. 

6  18 

26. 

29  40 

19. 

+  20  52  13 

11. 

59  35 

2. 

—16  49  5 

27. 

48  53 

20. 

41  11 

12. 

—  7  22  31 

3. 

31  34 

28. 

+  14  7  53 

21. 

29  48 

13. 

45  1 

4. 

13  45 

29. 

26  39 

22. 

18  4 

14. 

—  8  7  25 

5 

—15  55  40 

30. 

45  11 

23. 

6  0 

15. 

29  42 

6. 

37  18 

May  1. 

+  15  3  28 

24. 

+  19  53  36 

16. 

-  51  52 

7 

18  41 

2. 

21  30 

25. 

40  52 

17. 

—  9  13  54 

a. 

— 14  69  48 

3. 

39  17 

26. 

27  48 

18. 

35  49 

o 

40  39 

4. 

56  49  ^ 

27. 

14  24 

19. 

57  35 

10. 

21  16 

5. 

+  16  14  5 

28. 

0  42 

20. 

—10  19  12 

U. 

1  39 

6. 

31  5 

29. 

+  18  46  41 

21. 

40  40 

J2. 

—13  41  48 

7. 

47  48 

30. 

32  21 

22. 

—11  1  59 

13. 

21  44 

8. 

+  17  4  15 

31. 

17  43 

23. 

23  8 

14. 

1  26 

9. 

20  24 

Aug.  1 . 

2  46 

24. 

44  7 

15. 

—12  40  56 

10. 

36  16 

2. 

+  17  47  32 

25. 

—12  4  55 

16. 

20  14 

11. 

51  51 

3. 

32  1 

26. 

25  32 

17. 

—11  59  20 

12. 

+  18  7  7 

4. 

16  13 

27. 

45  58 

18. 

38  15 

13. 

22  5 

5. 

0  8 

28. 

—13  6  12 

19. 

16  59 

14. 

36  45 

6. 

+  16  43  46 

29. 

26  13 

20. 

—10  55  33 

15. 

51  6 

7. 

27  8 

30. 

46  2 

•21. 

33  56 

16. 

+  19  C  8 

8. 

.  10  14 

31. 

—14  5  38 

22. 

12  10 

17. 

18  50 

,9. 

+  15  53  5 

Nov.  1. 

25  0 

23. 

—  9  SO  14 

18. 

■   32  13 

10. 

35  41 

2. 

44  9 

24. 

28  9 

19. 

45  15 

11. 

18  2 

3. 

—15  3  3 

25. 

5  56 

20. 

57  58 

12. 

0  8 

4. 

21  42 

26. 

—  8  43  34 

21. 

+  20  10  20 

13. 

+  14  42  0 

5. 

40  6 

27. 

21  5 

22. 

22  22 

14. 

23  37 

6. 

58  14 

28. 

—  7  58  28 

23. 

34  2 

15. 

5  1 

7, 

—16  16  7 

Mar.  1 . 

35  44 

24. 

45  22 

16. 

+  13  46  12 

8. 

33  43 

2. 

12  54 

25. 

56  20 

17. 

27  9 

9. 

51  2 

3. 

—  6  49  57 

26. 

+  21  6  56 

18. 

7  54 

10. 

—17  8  4 

4. 

20  54 

27. 

17  11 

19. 

+  12  48  26 

11. 

24  48 

5. 

3  46 

28. 

27  4 

20. 

28  46 

12. 

41  14 

6. 

—  5  40  34 

29. 

36  34 

21. 

8  54 

13. 

57  22 

7. 

17  16 

30. 

45  42 

22. 

+  11  48  51 

14. 

—18  13  11 

8. 

—  4  53  54 

31. 

54  27 

23. 

28  36 

15. 

28  41 

9. 

30  29 

June  1 . 

+  22  2  50 

24. 

8  10 

16. 

43  52 

10. 

7  0 

2. 

10  50 

25. 

+  10  47  34 

17. 

58  42 

11. 

—  3  43  28 

3. 

18  26 

26. 

26  47 

18. 

—19  13  12 

12. 

19  53 

4. 

25  39 

27. 

5  50 

19. 

27  22 

13. 

—  2  56  16 

5. 

32  29 

28. 

+  9  44  44 

20. 

41  10 

14. 

32  33 

6. 

38  54 

29. 

23  28 

21. 

54  37 

15. 

8  58 

7. 

44  57 

30. 

2  3 

22. 

—20  7  42 

16. 

—  1  45  16 

8. 

50  35 

31. 

+  8  40  29 

23. 

20  26 

17. 

21  34 

9 

55  49 

Sept.  1 . 

18  47 

24. 

32  46 

18. 

—  0  57  52 

10. 

+  23  0  39 

2. 

.  +  7  56  57 

25. 

44  44 

19 

.34  10 

11. 

5  4 

3. 

35  0 

26. 

56  19 

20. 

—  0  10  28 

12. 

9  6 

4 

12  54 

27. 

—21  7  30 

21. 

+  0  13  13 

13. 

12  42 

6. 

+  6  50  42 

28. 

18  17 

.   .  22. 

30  53 

14. 

15  55 

6. 

28  24 

/   29. 

28  40 

23. 

+  1  0  32 

15. 

18  42 

7. 

5  59 

30. 

38  39 

24. 

24  9 

16. 

21  5 

8. 

+  5  43  28 

Dec.  1. 

48  13 

25. 

+  1  47  44 

17. 

+  23  23  3 

9. 

+  5  20  51 

2. 

—21  57  22 
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THE 

SUN'S  DECLINATION- 

—CoTitinued. 

Date — 
1921. 

Apparent 
Declination. 

Date — 
1921. 

Apparont 
Declination. 

Date — 
1921. 

Apparent 
Declination. 

Date — 
1921. 

Apparent 
Declination. 

Dec.     1. 

2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 
0. 

7. 
8. 

o          1  ■■  i» 

—21  48   13 
67  22 

—22     6     5 
14  23 
22  15 

29  40 

30  40 
—22  43   13 

Dec.     9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 

o            /        1' 

—22  49   19 

54  58 

—23     0  10 

4  54 

9   11 

13     0 

16  22 

—23   19   16 

Dec.  17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 

o            It* 

—23  21  41 
23  39 

25  8 

26  9 
20  42 
26  47 
26  23 

—23  25  31 

Dec.  25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 

o          f       n 

—23  24  11 
22  22 
20     6 
17  21 
14     8 
10  27 

—23     6  18 

HOW  TO  DETERMINE  LATITUDES. 
(A  Short  method,  by  an  observation  at  apparent  noon.) 

Set  ciown  89  degrees,  48  minutes,  and  take  the  sun's  observed  altitude  at  noon  from  it.  This  gives  the 
zpnitli  distance.  Marls  the  i!,enlth  distance  nortti  if  tlie  sun  bears  south,  or  south  if  the  sun  bears  north 
Place  the  sun's  true  declination  undisr  the  zenith  distance,  and  if  they  are  botli  of  one  name  their  sum  wll 
be  the  latitude;  but  if  of  different  names,  (i.  e.,  one  noith  and  the  otlier  south) ,  their  difference  is  the  latitudt 
of  the  same  name  of  the  greater  number. 

Note. — The  sun's  declination  may  be  taken  from  the  above  table;  in  which  the  positive  algebraii 
sign  denotes  north  and  the  negative  sign  south.  The  sun's  observed  altitude  corrected  for  3.3mi  diameter 
16  minutes  additive,  and  dip  and  retraction,  aboiit  4  minutes  subtractive  ectvcls  12  minutes  dlflerenct 
which  subtracted  from  90  degrees  leaves  89 -degrees  48  minutes,  a  constant  number  from  which  to  subtraci 
the  observed  altitude. 

THE  SUN'S  SEMI-DIAMETER  AND  HORIZONTAL  PARALLAX. 

{Washington — Apparent  Noon.) 


Sun's 

Equatorial 

Sun's 

Equatorial 

Sun's 

Equatorial 

[1921. 

Semi- 

Horizontal 

1921. 

Semi- 

Horizontal 

1921. 

Semi- 

Horizontal 

Diameter. 

Pai'allax. 

Diameter. 

Parallax. 

Diameter. 

Parallax. 

/           r# 

// 

/        // 

// 

f        // 

// 

Jan.      1 

16  17.87 

8.95 

May   11 

15  51.63 

8.71 

Sept.  18 

15  57.31 

8.76 

11 

17.63 

8.95 

21 

49.72 

8.69 

28 

59.95 

8.78 

21 

16.97 

8.94 

31 

48.08 

8,68 

Oct.      8 

16     2.72 

8.81 

31 

15.74 

8.93 

June   10 

46.86 

8.67 

18 

5.50 

8.83 

Feb.    10 

14.09 

8.92 

20 

46.10 

8.66 

28 

8.10 

8.86 

20 

12.14 

8.90 

30 

45.69 

8.66 

Nov.     7 

10.59 

8.88 

Mar.     2 

9.80 

8.88 

July    10 

45.77 

8.66 

17 

12.83 

8.90 

12 

7.23 

8.86 

20 

48.33 

8.66 

27 

14.65 

8.92 

22 

4.58 

8  83 

30 

47.23 

8.67 

Dec.      7 

16.18 

8.93 

April     1 

1.78 

8.81 

Aug.     9 

48.60 

8.68 

17 

17.23 

8.94 

11 

15  59.01 

8.78 

19 

50.37 

8.70 

27 

17.74 

8  95 

21 

56.41 

8.75 

29 

52.38 

8.72 

31 

16  17.81 

8.95 

May     1 

53.89 

8.73 

Sept.     8 

54.72 

8.74 

ASTRONOMICAL    CONSTANTS. 

Mean  solar  parallax,  8". 80.     Nutation  constant,  9". 21. 

Aberration  constant,  20".47.     Annual  precession,  50".2'>64+0".000222   (t — 1900). 

Obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  23°  27'  8".26— 0".4684  (t— 1900). 

Annual  diminution  of  obliquity,  0".4684. 

Moon's  equatorial   horizontal   parallax,   57'   2". 63. 

Moon's  mean  distance  from  the  earth  (centre  to  centre),  238,862  miles. 

Sun's  mean  distance  from  the  earth  (astronomical  unit),  92,897,400  miles. 

Velocity  of  light,   186,324  miles  per  second. 

Light  travels  unit  of  distance — viz.  92,897,400  miles  in  498.580  seconds. 

Length  of  the  Year — Tropical  (equinox  to  equinox),  365.2121988  days. 
Sidereal  or  absolute  revolution,  365.2563604  days. 
Anomalistic  (from  perihelion  to  perihelion),  365.2596413  days. 

Length  of  Day — Sidereal,  23  hours  56  minutes  4.091  seconds  (mean  solar  time).  Mean  solar,  24  hourL 
3  minutes  56.565  seconds  (sidereal  time). 

Length  of  the  Month — Synodlcal  (from  new  moon  to  new  moon),  29  days  12  hours  44  minutes  2.!f 
seconds.  Tropical,  27  days  7  hours  43  minutes  4.7  seconds.  Sidereal  (absolute  revolution),  27  days  7  hours 
43  minutes  11.5  seconds.     Anomalistic  (from  perigee  to  perigee).  27  days  13  hours  18  minutes  33.1  seconds 

Dimensions  of  the  Earth — Equatorial  radius,  3963.34  miles.  Polar  radias,  3949.99  miles.  Eccen- 
Jrlcity  of  the  oblate  spheroid,  0.0819981. 

THE    ZODIAC. 

The  sun's  apparent  yearly  path  among  the  stars  is  knovn  as  the  ecliptic.  The  zone  16°  wide,  8°  or 
each  side  of  the  ecliptic,  is  known  aa  the  zodiac.  Beginning  »t  the  point  on  the  ecliptic  which  marks  the 
position  of  the  sun  at  the  vernal  equinox,  and  thence  proceeding  eastward,  the  zodiac  is  divided  Into  twelve 
signs  of  30°  each,  which  are  as  follows: 

SIGNS    OF   THE    ZODIAC. 
(    1.  HP  Aries.     The  Ram.  (    7.  £:  Libra.     The  Balance, 

J    2-    W    Taurus.     The  Bull 


Spring     •<   2.   y  Taurus. 
Signs.      (   3.  n  Gemini. 


The  Bull. 
The  Twins. 


4.  s  Cancer.    The  Crab. 
Summer   •{   5.  fl  Leo.    The  Lion.  ' 
Signs.      (   6.  np  Virgo.    The  Virgin. 


Autumn 

Signs. 


Winter 
Signs. 


8.  rri  Scorpius.     The  Scorpion. 

9.  V?  Sagittarius.     The  Archer. 

10.  l^  Capricornus.    The  Goat. 

11.  ~  Aquarius.     The  Water-Bearer. 

12.  ^  Pisces.     The  Fishes. 


These  signs  are  named  from  the  twelve  constellations  of  the  zodiac;  with  which  the  signs  coincided  Ii: 
the  time  of  the  astronomer  Hipparchus,  about  two  thousand  years  ago.  Owing  to  the  precession  of  tlie  equi 
noses,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  retrograde  motion  of  the  equinoxes  along  the  ecliptic,  each  sign  in  the  zodiac  hae. 
In  the  course  of  two  thousand  years,  moved  backward  30°  Into  the  constellation  west  of  it;  so  that  the  sign 
Aries  l3  now  In  the  constellation  Pisces,  and  80  on. 

The  zodiac,  with  ita  constellations  and  with  the  symbols  that  represent  them,  is  of  the  greatest  antiquity; 
ana  is  traceable  In  part,  at  least,  to  an  Egyptian  origin.  The  zodiac  may  be  called  the  great  highway  of  the 
fteavena.  Its  width  being  such  as  to  Include  all  the  journeylngs  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  seven  major  planets. 
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LATITUDE  AND  LONGITUDE  TABLE. 

(LONGITtlDE    E,ECKONED   FROM   GREENWICH.) 

Specially  prepared  for  The  World  Almanac  by  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 


°     '    "  H.  M.  s. 

Acapulco,  Mex 16  50  56  N.  6  39  41.8  W. 

Adelaide,  S.  Australia*.  .  .34  55  38  S.  9  14  20.1  E. 

Aden,  Arabia 12  46  40  N.  2  59  55.8  E. 

Albany,  N.  Y.* 42  39  13  N.  4  55    7.1  W. 

Algiers* 36  47  50  N.  0  12  08.4  E. 

Alleghfiny,  Pa.* .40  28  58  N.  5  20    5.4  W. 

Alexandria  Egypt 31  11  43  N.  159  26.7  E. 

Amherst,  Mass.* 42  21  ,56  N,  4  50    5.9  W. 

Ann  Arbor,  Micll.* 42  16  48  N.  5  34  55.2  W. 

Annapolis,  Md.* 38  68  54  N.  5    5  56.5  W. 

Antipodes  Island 49  42    OS.  11  54  52.3  E . 

Apia,  Samoa 13  48  56  S.  11  26  59.7  E. 

Archangel,  Russia 64  32    6  N.  2  42  14.0  E. 

Armagh,  Ireland* 54  21  13  N,  0  26  35.4  W. 

Aspinwall,  S.  A.,  Lt 9  22    9  N,  5  19  39.0  W. 

Astoria,  Ore 46  11  19  N.  8  15  18.8  W. 

Athens.  Greece* 37  68  20  N.  I  34  54.9  E . 

Attu  Island.  Alaska 52  56     IN.  11  32  49.6  E. 

Bahia,  Brazil 13    0  37  S.  2  34    8.4  W. 

Baltimore,  Md.* 39  17  52  N.  5    6  29.1  W. 

Batavia,  Java 6    7  40  S.  7    7  13.7  E. 

Belize,  Honduras 17  29  20  N.  5  52  46.7  W. 

Belle  Isle,  Lt 5153    ON.  3  41  29.5  W. 

Berlin,  Prussia* 52  30  17  N.  0  53  34.9  E . 

Bi'rmurta.  Dock  Yard 32  19  24  N.  4  19  18.3  W. 

Bombay*   18  53  36  N.  4  51  15.7  E. 

Bonn,  Germany* 50  43  45  N.  0  28  23.2  E . 

Bordeaux,  France* 44  50    7  N.  0    2     5.5  W. 

Boston  State  House 42  21  23  N.  4  44  15.3  W. 

Bridgetown,  Barhadoes. .  .13    5  42  N.  3  58  29.3  W. 

Brussels,  Belgium* 50  47  50  N.  0  17  26.0  E. 

Buenos  Ayres 34  36  30  S.  3  .53  2S.9  W. 

Calcutta 22  33  25  N.  5  53  20.7  E. 

Callao,  Peru,  Lt 12    4    3  S.  5    9    3.0  W. 

Cambridge. -Eng.* 52  12  52  N.  0    0  22.7  E. 

Cambridge,  Mass.* ;  .42  22  48  N.  4  44  31.0  W. 

Canton,  China 23    6  35  N.  7  33  46.3  E. 

Cape  Cod,  Mass.,  Lt 42    2  21  N.  4  40  14.6  W. 

C.  Hatteras.  N.  C.,  Lt.  .  .35  15  14  N.  5    2    5.0  W. 

Cape  I^enry,  Va.,  Lt 36  55  29  N.  5  4  2.0  W. 

»Cape  Horn 55  58  41  S.  4  29  5.0  W. 

Cape  May.  N.  J.,  Lt 38  55  56  N.  4  59  50.7  W. 

Cape  Good  Hope,  Lt 34  21  12  S.  1  13  58.0  E. 

Cape  Prince  of  Wales 65  33  30  N.  11  11  56.8  W. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  Lt 32  41  44  N.  5  19  32.0  W. 

Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I.  .  .46  13  55  N.  4  12  27.5  W. 

Cherbourg,  France 49  38  64  N.  0    6  32.5  W. 

Chicago,  111.* 4150     IN.  5  50  26.8  W. 

Christiania,  Norway*.  .  .  .59  54  44  N.  0  42  ,53.5  E. 

Clncinaati,  Ohio* 39    8  20  N.  5  37  41.4  W. 

Clinton,  N.  Y.* 43    3  17  N.  5    1  37.4  W. 

Colombo,  Ceylon 6  55  40  N.  5  19  21.9  E. 

Constantinople 41     0  30  N.  1  56    3.7  E 

Copenhagen* 55  41  13  N.  0  50  18.7  E. 

Demerara  (Geo'town,  Lt.)  6  49  20  N.  3  ^2  46.0  W. 

Denver,  Col.* 39  40  36  N.  6  59  47.7  W. 

Dublin,  Ireland* 53  23  13  N.  0  25  21.1  W. 

Eagle  City.  Alaska 64  47  20  N  9  24  48.4  \V. 

Edinburgh* 55  57  23  N.  0  12  43.1  W. 

Esqulmault,  B.  C,  Lt 48  25  40  N.  8  13  47.1  W. 

Fairbanks,  Ala.ska 64  50  53  N  9  50  54.1  W. 

Fatlier  Point.  Quebec,  Lt.48  31  25  N.  4  33  49.2  VV. 

Fayal,  Azores 38  32    9  N.  1  54  16.0  W. 

Fernandlna,  Fla 30  40  18  N.  5  25  51.1  W. 

Florence,  Italy* 43  46    4  N.  0  45»  1.5  E . 

Funchal,  Madeira 32  38    4  N.  1    7  35.6  W. 

Galveston,  Tex 29  18  17  N.  6  19    9.7  W. 

Geneva,  Switzerland*.  .  .  .46  11  69  N.  0  24  36.6  E. 

Glasgow,  Scotland* 55  62  43  N.  0  17  10.6  W. 

Gibraltar 36    6  30  N.  0  21  23.3  W. 

Greenwich.  Eng.* 51  28  38  N.  0    0    0.0   — 

Halifax,  N.  S 44  39  38  N.  4  14  21.1  W. 

Hamburg,  Germany* 53  32  51  N.  0  39  63.5  E. 

Hanover,  N.  H.* 43  42  15  N.  4  49    8.0  W. 

Havana,  Cuba. 23    9  21  N.  5  29  26.0  \V. 

Hobart  Town,  Tas 42  53  25  S.  9  49  20.5  E. 

Hongkong.  China* 22  18  13  N.  7  36  41.9  E. 

Honolulu  (Reef  Lt.) 21  17  55  N.  10  31  28.0  W. 

Key  We.st,  Fla.,  Lt 24  32  58  N.  5  27  12.3  W. 

Kingston.  Jamaica 17  57  41  N.  5    7  10.7  W. 

Lisbon,  Portugal* 38  42  31  N.  0  36  44.7  W. 

Liverpool* .IS  24    5  N.  0  12  17.3  W. 

Madison.  Wis.* ,43    4  37  N.  6  57  37.9  W. 


°     '    "  e.  M.  s. 

Madras,  India* 13    4    8  N.  5  20  59. 1  E . 

Madrid,  Spain* 40  24  30  N.  0  14  45.1  W. 

Manila,  Lt 14  35  25  N.  8    3  50.0  E. 

Marseilles* 43  18  19  N.  0  21  34.6  E. 

Melbourne.  Vic* 37  49  53  S.  9  39  53.9  E.. 

Mexico  (city)* 19  26    2  N.  6  36  26.7  W. 

Monrovia,  Liberia 6  19    5  N.  0  43  15.7  W. 

Montreal.  Quebec* 45  30  20  N.  4  54  18.6  AV. 

Mo.scow* 55  45  20  N.  2  30  17.0  E. 

Mount  Hamilton.  Ca!.*. .  .37  20  26  N.  8    6  34. 9. W. 

Mount  Wilson,  Cal 34  13  00  N.  7  52  14.3  W. 

Munich* "48    8  45  N.  0  46  26.0  E. 

Nain,  Labrador 56  32  51  N.  4    6  42.7  W. 

Naples* 40  51  46  N.  0  57    1.7  E. 

Nashville,  Tenn.* 36    8  54  N.  5  47  12.2  W. 

Nassau,  Bahamas 25    5  37N.  5    9  27.8  W. 

Natal,  S.  Africa* 29  50  47  S.  .2    4     1.2  E. 

New  Haven,  Ct.* 41  19  22  N.  4  51  40.6  W. 

New  Orleans  (Mint) 29  57  46  N.  6    0  13.9  W. 

New  York  (Col.  Univ.)*.  .40  48  35  N.  4  55  50.0  W. 

Nice,  France* 43  43  17  N.  0  29  12.2  E. 

Norfolk,  Va.  (Navy  Yd.) .  .30  49  33  N.  5    5  11.0  W. 

North  Capo 7111     ON.  1  42  40.0  E. 

Northfield,  Minn.* 44  27  42  N.  6  12  35.9  W. 

Odessa,  Russia* 46  28  37  N.  2    3    2.2  E . 

Ogden.  Utah* 4113    8  N.  7  27  59.6  W.- 
Oxford, Eng.  (Univ.)* 51  45  34  N.  0    5    0.4  W. 

Panama 8  57    6  N.  5  18    8.8  W. 

Para.  Brazil •;   1  26  59  S.  3  14    0.0  W. 

Paris,  France* 48  50  11  N.  0    9  20.9  E. 

Pensacola.  Fla.,  Lt 30  20  47  N.  6  49  14.1  W. 

Pernambuco,  Brazil,  Lt.. .   8    3  22  S.  2  19  27.8  W. 

Petrograd* 59  56  30  N.  2     1  13.5  E . 

Port  au  Prince,  Hayti 18  33  54  N.  4  49  28.0  W. 

Phila'lelphia.  Pa.* 39  58    2  N.  5     1     0.8  W. 

Point  B.arrowt 71  27    ON.  10  25    0.0  W. 

Portland,  Me 43  39  28  N.  4  41     1.2  W, 

Port  Louis.  Mauritius 20    8  46  S.  3  49  57.7  E. 

Port  Said.  Egypt,  Lt 31  15  45  N.  2    9  15.5  E. 

Port  Spain,  Trinidad 10  38  39  N.  4    6    2.5  W. 

P.  Stanley,  Falkland  Is. .  .51  41  10  S.  3  51  26.0  W. 

Prague,  Bohemia* 50    5  16  N.  0  57  40.3  E. 

Princeton,  N.  J.* 40  20  68  N.  4  58  37.6  \V. 

Providence,  R.  I.* 41  49  46  N.  4  45  37.6  W. 

Quebec,  Que.* 46  47  59  N.  4  44  62.7  W. 

Richmond,  Va 37  32  16  N.  5    9  44.0  W. 

Rio  do  Janeiro* 22  54  24  S.  2  52  41.4  W. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.* 43    9  17  N.  5  10  21.8  W. 

Rome,  Italy* 41  53  54  N.  0  49  55.1  E. 

Saigon,  Cochin-China*.  .  .  10  40  47  N.  7    6  48.7  E. 

San  Diego,  Cal 32  43    6  N.  7  48  38.7  W. 

Sandy  Hook,  N.  J.,  Lt.  .  .40  27  40  N.  4  66    0.6  W. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.* 37  47  28  N.  8    9  42.8  W. 

San  Juan  de  Porto  Rico.  .  18  28  56  N.  4  24  29.8  W. 

Santiago  de  Cuba 20    0  16  N.  5    3  22.0  W. 

Savannah.  Ga .32    4  .52  N.  5  24  21.7  W. 

Seattle,  Wash 47  35  54  N.  8    9  19.9  W. 

Shanghai,  China 31  14  42  N.  8    5  55.7  E. 

Singapore 1  17  11  N.  6  55  25.0  E. 

St.  Helena  Island 15  55    OS.  0  22  52.0  W. 

St.  John's.  Newfoundland. 47  34    2  N.  3  30  43.6  W, 

St.  Louis.  Mo.* 38  38    3  N.  6    0  49.3  W. 

Stockholm* 59  20  33  N.  1  12  14.0  E . 

Suakim,  E.  Africa,  Lt 19    7    ON.  2  29  1G.6  E. 

Sydney,  N.  S.  W.* 33  51  41  S.  10    4  49.3  E. 

Tanana,  Alaska 65  10  10  N.  10  08  21.6  W. 

ToKio,  Japan* 35  39  17  N.  9  18  58.2  E . 

Tunis  (Goletta  Lt.) 36  48  36  N.  0  41  14.5  E. 

Utrecht,  Netherlands*.... 52    5  10  N.  0  20  31.0  E. 

Valdez,  Alaska 61  06  50  N.  9  45  05  0  W. 

Valparaiso,   Chili 33    1  53  S.  4  46  34.8  W. 

Venice.  Italy* 45  26  10  N.  0  49  22.1  E. 

Vera  Cruz,  Max.,  Lt 19  12  29  N.  6  24  31.8  W. 

Victoria,  B   C,  Lt 48  25  26  N.  8  13  33.8  VV. 

Vienna,  Austria* 48  13  65  N.  1    6  21.4  E. 

Warsaw,  Poland* 62  13    5  N.  1  24    7  2  E . 

Washington,  D.  C* 38  55  14  N.  5    8  16. S  W. 

Wellington,  N.  Z* 4117    4  S.  1139    4.3  E. 

West  Point,  N.  Y.* 41  23  22  N.  4  55  50.6  W. 

Williams  Bay,  Wis 42  34  13  N.  5  54  13  2  W. 

VVlUlamstOwn,  .Mass.* 42  42  30  N.  4  52  60.4  W. 

Yokoh.ama,  Japan 35  26  24  N.  9  18  36.9  E. 

Zanzibar  (E.  Consulate) .  .    6    9  43  S.  2  36  44.7  E. 


•  Observatories.     Lt.  denotes  a  lighthouse,    t  Highest  latitude  in  U.  S.  territory. 
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LATITUDE     AND     LONGITODE     TAHljK— Continued. 


AT 

CERTAIN  OTwEk   LIGHTHOUSES. 

Lat.- 

Long. 

Long. 

Lat. 

Long. 

Long. 

Mount  Desert,  Me 

Monhegan  Island,  Me. . . . 

O         t       ft 

43  58  08 
43  45  .53 
43  42  27 
43  33  .53 
43  38  21 
42  21  55 
42  19  41 
41  20  55 
41  04  16 
40  37  57 
40  23  46 
.39  45  52 

33  55  69 
38  46  42 
37  54  40 
37  07  23 

34  37  22 
33  50  47 
33  01  08 
33  22  31 
32  01  19 
31  23  33 
31  08  02 
29  53  07 
28  27  37 
26  56  54 
25  35  25 
24  51  06 

H.  M. 

4  32 
4  37 
4  39 
4  40 
4  42 
4  43 
4  43 
4  43 
4  47 
4  52 
4  55 
4  56 

4  59 

5  00 
5  01 
5  03 
5  06 
5   11 
5   17 
5  21 
5  23 
5  25 
5  25 
5  25 
5  22 
5  20 
5  20 
5  22 

s. 
30.9 
15.9 
02.1 
48.1 
18.1 
28  7 

33  7 
20.5 
25.8 
52  5 
56.6 
25.6 
.50.6 
20.2 
25.5 
.37.0 
05  9 
51.9 
29.7 
45  0 
23  0 

08  2 

34  5 

09  3 
10.5 
19  7 
23.3 
28.6 

o          /        // 

68  07  44 

69  18  59 

69  45  32 

70  12  02 
70  34  31 
70  52  11 
70  53  26 

70  .50  08 

71  51  27 
73  13  08 

73  59  09 

74  06  24 

74  57  39 

75  05  03 
75  21  23 

75  54  24 

76  31  29 

77  57  58 

79  22  26 

80  26  15 

80  50  45 

81  17  OJ 
81  23  33 
81  17  20 
80  32  37 
80  04  56 
80  05  -19 
80  37  0) 

Dry  Tortusias,  Fla 

Pei.jacoUi,  Fla 

o       /      // 

24  37  59 
30  20  46 
30  11  15 
29  U  26 

28  54  .52 

29  23  20 
29  21  59 
28  56  41 
28  20  15 

32  39  55 

33  42  31 

34  26  .-6 

35  09  38 
35  38  01 
37  41  58 
37  .59  45 
:i8  57  19 

40  26  26 

41  03  08 

42  50  07 

43  39  46 

44  40  38 

45  56  16 

46  53  19 
48  23  31 
60  14  05 
54  23  52 

H 

5 
5 
5 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
7 
7 
8 
8 
8 
8 
(• 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
9 
10 

M. 

31 

49 
52 
56 
01 
14 
19 
21 
25 
48 
53 
01 
03 
07 
12 
12 
14 
17 
16 
18 
16 
16 
16 
16 
18 
4a 
58 

S. 
40.9 
13.9 
12.1 
09.9 
17.0 

04\1 
14.1 
41.8 
68.1 
00.2 
52.9 
02.5 
43.9 
00.3 
05.4 
57.6 
37.4 
36  1 
15  0 
47.5 
18.9 
04.3 
27.8 
56.6 
36.4 
58.7 

0         t       H 

82  55  13 
87  18  29 

Sand'Islaud,  A!a 

Pass  a  Loa(,re,  La 

Ship  Shoal,  La 

68  03  O'' 

Cape  Elizabeth.  Me.,  E. . . 

Cape  Ann,  Mass ,  N 

The  Graves,  Mass 

89  02  28 
91  04  15 

Sabine  Bank,  La 

93  43  31 

Boston    Mass . .        

Bolivar  Point,  Tex 

Brazos  River,  Tex. 

Matagorda,  Tex 

Point  Lo:na,  Cal 

94  46  01 

Gay  Head,  Muss 

95  18  31 

Montauk  Point,  N.  Y.  .  .  . 
Fire  Island,  N  Y 

98  25  27 
117  14  32 

Navesiuk,  N.  J 

Baruegat,  N.  J 

Cape  May,  N.  J 

Cape  Hcnlopen,  Del 

Los  Angeles  Harbor,  Cal .  . 
Point  Conception,  Cal .... 

San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal 

Point  Piuos,  Cal 

118  15  03 
120  28  13 

120  45  3/ 

121  55  .59 

Assate;^ijue,  Va 

Farallon,  Cal 

123  00  01 

Cape  Charles,  Va 

Point  Reyes,  Cal 

Point  Arena,  Cal . .    .  . 

123  01  21 

Cape  Lookout,  N.  G 

123  44  21 

Cape  Fear,  N.  C 

Cape  Mendosino,  Cal 

Trinidad  Head,  Cal 

Caoe  Blanco,  Ore 

Unipqua  River,  Ore 

Yaquina  Head,  Ore 

rillaimook  Rock,  Ore 

Grays  Harbor,  Was'i .  ... 
Cape  Flattery,  Wash  .... 
Cape  HtnchinbrooK,  Alaska 
Scotch  Cap,  Alaska 

124  '4  ■•'1 

Cape  Roraaln,  6.  G 

Hunting  Island,  S.  O 

124  09  02 
124  33  45 
124  11  52 

Sanelo   Git 

194  Q4  43 

St-  Siiuon,  Gc 

124  01  05 

St.  Auffustine.,  Fl.-i 

Cape  Canaveral,  Fia 

Jupiter  Inlet,  Fla 

Fowey  Hopks,  Fla 

AIJiK:itor  Reef,  Fla 

124  06  57 
124  44  00 
146  39  06 
164  41  !0 

On    Mountain    Pe.'.k.s. 


Mount  McKinley.  Alaska 
Mouiit  St.  Elias,  AlaaSa. 

Mount  Shasta,  Cal 

Mount  Massive,  Col 

Pike's  Peak,  Col 

Mount  Elbert,  Col 

Mount  Marcy,  N.  Y 

Mount  Mitchf  il,  N.  C. 
Mount  Rainier,  Waab 
Mount  Helena,  Cal...    . 
Mount  Tamalpais,  Cal. . 
Mount  Grant,  Nev 


Lat. 


03  59 
17  29 
24  34 
n  15 

50  26 
07  01 
06  46 
45  .53 

51  11 
40  11 
55  28 
34  14 


Long. 


-M.  3. 

04.  02.9 
23  42  9 
08  46.5 
05  54.1 
00  10.5 
05  46.7 
55  41.8 
29  03.7 
07  03.1 
10  31.9 
10  23.0 
55  09.8 


L 

Dnt 

H 

0 

/ 

151 

00 

44 

140 

.ID 

43 

122 

11 

:is 

106 

28  3111 

105  02 

37 

106 

26 

41 

73 

,-).■) 

27 

82 

15 

:).T 

121 

45 

47 

122 

37 

,58 

122 

■x> 

45 

118  47 

27 

Mount  Hood,  Ore 

Mount  Ouray,  Col 

Mount  ClieenaUaw,  Ala . . . 

Briery  Knob.  W.  Va 

Mount  Waas,  Ltah 

Wheeler  Peak,  Nev 

Mount  Harvard,  Col 

Mount  Belknap,  Utaii 

Silver  Mount.,  3.  Pk.,  Cal 

Mount  Coaness,  Cal 

.'Mamagordo  Pk.,  N.  Mex , 
Mount  Wiisbinfjton,  N.  H 


Lat.        Long. 


45  22 
38  25 
33  29 
38  08 
38  32 
38  59 
38  55 
38  25 
38  33 
37  58 
33  22 
44  16 


Long. 


M.      S 

06   47.3 

04  53.8 
43  14.1 
21  22.7 
16  54.5 
37   15. -"1 114 

05  16.'  1 106 
29  38'in3 
59   01.;'. '9 

il9 
105 
71 


57  16.C 
03  14.4 
45  12.9 


11  49 
13  27 
48  31 
20  40 
13  38 

18  48 

19  13 
24  43 
45  17 
19  14 
48  36 
18  U 


IN      THE      NaTIONVJj     AND      STATE      CAPITALS. 

(Capitol  Building,  except  where  noted.) 

Lat. 

Long. 

Long. 

Lat 

Long. 

Lone,- 

Capitol,   HeaO  of   Uberty 
Stilt  lie    D    C 

Q        1       » 

:Si  53  23 

33  .5.3  2? 
:!2  22  4C 

34  44  56 
:«  34  37 

U.  M. 

5  08 

5  08 

5  45 

6  09 
8  05 

4  50 

5  03 

5  44 

6  14 
6  22 
4  39 

6  08 

7  28 

s. 

02.3 

08.5 
12.1 

05.6 
58.3 
43.9 
05.7 
38.4 
30.6 
42.3 
07.7 
41.3 
08.5 

0     /    // 

77  00  31 

77  02  0:1 
86  18  02 

92  16  24 
121  29  34 
72  40  53 
75  31  25 
86  09  33 

95  40  42 

69  46  56 

92  10  2(1 

112  02  08 

Omaha,  Neb.  (Presby.  Ch.) 

Carson  City,  Nev 

Raleigh,  N.  C.   (Trlangulu- 

lion) 

Bismarck,  N.  D.  (Capitol) 
vJoluaibus,  Oliio  (Obs. )    .. 
Oklahoma  COkla.  (Ch. ) . 

Salem.  Ore 

Austin,  Tex.  (Cap.  Dome) 
Salt      Lake      City,     Utah 

(Temple) 

3         /        ff 

41  15  43 
39  09  51 

35  56  22 

46  ■i9  11 
39  59  5i) 
35  28  31 
44  56  19 
30  16  28 

10  46  15 

47  02  09 

38  21  02 
41  08  25 

H.   .VI. 

6  23 

7  59 

5  03 

6  43 

5  32 

6  30 

8  12 

6  30 

7  27 
■8   U 

5  26 

6  59 

s 

45.0 
03.7 

19.3 
07.4 
02.6 
00.4 
06  9 
57.7 

33.9 
36.6 

31.8 
16.7 

0        '      n 

95  .Mi  1.5 
ll5  4J  yi 

75  >:.  19 
ICO  i'j  51 

Washington       Moniunent. 
DC 

Little  Rock,"  Ark.  <Custom 

H0U3*^ 

97  31  06 

Sacrjtij'ii'iito   OaJ 

123  Ul  44 

Hartford,  Ct 

l^oyer,  Del.  (CourttioiT8(3)  . 
Indianapolis  (Stato House) 

41  45  51 

39  09  21 
39  46  11 
41  36  CO 
39  03  54 

57  14  26 
111  53  28 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  (ObSJ )  . . 
Topeka   Kan   

Olympia,  Wash 

Charleston,    W.    Va.    (Old 
Capital  building ) 

122  54  09 

Augusta   Me        

44  18  26 

;J8  34  47 
46  35  18 

81  37  57 

Jefferson  City,  Mo ... 

Cheyenne,  Wyo 

104  49  11 

Helena,  Mont.  (CO/thouse) 

In    Othfr    Cities. 

Lat. 

Long. 

Long. 

Lat. 

Long. 

Long 

Rochester,  N.  Y.   (Ander- 
son Hall) 

0    /    » 

43  09  38 

46  03  55 

44  06  24 
42  63  03 

45  31  00 
34  02  48 

H.  M.     S. 

5  10  20.9 

7  53  23.4 

4  36  26.7 

5  15  30.7 

8  10  42.6 
7  53  00.3 

0    1    tt 

77  35  14 

118  20  51 
69  06  37 

78  52  41 

122  40  39 
118  15  04 

Mobile,  Ala.  (Courthouse) 
Louisville.  Ky.  (Cltv  Hall) 
Dultitb,   Minn.    (High 

0     /    ff 
30  41  23 

38  15  16 

16  47  21 

30  19  36 

39  05  56 
27  56  53 

31  45  30 

H.   .M.      S. 

5  52   09.7 

5  43  02.5 

6  08  21.0 

5  26  37.1 

6  18  20.9 
5  29  49.9 

7  05  56.1 

0         #        * 

88  02  25 
85  45  38 

Walla  Walla,  Waah.  (Courtr 
house ) 

92  05  00 

Rockland,  Me.  (ConR.  Ch. ) 
Buflalo,  N.  Y.  (Caty  Halt) . 

JacUsouvlUe,   Fla.    (Court- 
house)   

81  39  17 

Portland,      Ore.      (Court- 
house ) 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  (Presby- 
terian Church) 

Tampa,  Fla.   (Courthouse) 
El  Pasn.  Tex.  (Courthouse) 

94  35  13 

L08  Angelea,  Cal.  (Baptist 

Church) 

82  27  28 
106  29  02 

Latitude  of  a  place  is  its  angular  distance  f'-om  the  equator  and  Is  measured  by  an  arc  of  the  meridian 
between  the  zenith  and  the  equator.  Longitude  of  a  place  is  maasured  by  tne  arc  of  the  equator,  Inttr- 
Cepted  between  t*i3  p^'n^  meridian  and  the  meridian  passing  throujn  the  place,  or  by  the  angle  at  the  pole 
jiotwopri  those  two  meridians. 
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Astrology. 


Aries Fiery Masc.Bil Hot  and  dry. 

Taurus Earthy . .  Fem .  .  Nerv . . .  Cold  and  dry. 

7enini Airy.  .  .  .Masc.Sang. .  .Hot  and  moist. 

Cancer Watery. .  Fem .  .  Lymp . .  Cold  and  moist. 

Leo Fiery.  .  .Masc.Bil.  .  .  .Hot  and  dr.v. 

Virgo Earthy . .  Fem .  .  Nerv . . .  Cold  and  dry. 


ASTROLOGICAL    SIGNS,    CLASSIFIED. 


Libra Airy.  .  .  .Masc.Sang. 

Scorpio Watery. .Fem.  .Lymp. 

Sagittarius.  .Fiery.  .  .Masc.Bil.  .  . 
Capricorn .  ,  .  Earthy . .  Fem .  .  Nerv . 
Aquarius. . .  .Airy  .  .  .  .Masc.Sang. 
Pisces Watery. .  Fem .  .  Lymp . 


.  Hot  and  moist. 
.Cold  and  moist. 
.Hot  and  dry. 
.Cold  and  dry. 
.  Hot  and  moist. 
.Cold  and  molat 


THE   PLANETS. 


Neptune. .  f  Body. 
Herschel. .  u  Brain. 
Saturn .  .  .  -^  Bones. 
Jupiter. . .  K  Blood. 
Mars I  Gall.  . 


.Cold  and  moist. .Nerv.. Fruitful. 

.Cold  and  dry Nerv.. Barren. 

.  Earthy Nerv . .  Barren. 

.Hot  and  moist;  .Sang.  .Fruitful. 
.  Fiery Bil ....  Barren. 


Sun f  Heart.  .Hot  and  dry. . .  .Bil...  .Barren. 

Venus. . .  .  S  Flesh. ..Cold  and  moist. .Sang.  .Fruitful. 
Mercury. .  ^  Brain.  .Cold  and  dry.  .  .Nerw  .Barren. 
Moon ....  a  Bowels .  Watery Phleg .  Fi'uitf ul. 


NEPTUNE — Influence  like  that  of  Venus,  but  of  a  more  lasting  character,  on  account  of  his  slow  motion. 

HERSCHEL — Evil  for  marriage,  law,  "and  domestic  affairs;  but  more  fortunate  for  arts,  science, 
Burios'tles,  antiquities,  travelling  and  sjght  seeing. 

SATURN — The  great  ill-fortune  and  the  greatest  plague  of  man,  as  regards  health,  wealth,  and  estate. 

JUPITER — Fortunate  planet;  when  rising,  influences  men  to  be  honest,  honorable,  possessing  reason- 
ing faculties!  a  disposition  above  meanness,  and  benevolent.  It  rules  the  wealth,  and  natives  born  under 
this  planet  are  generous. 

MARS — Unfortunate  and  accidental  planet.  He  rules  energy  and  piucii  in  men,  and  makes  them 
fond  of  science  and  mechanical  contrivance;  but  warlike  and  impetuous. 

VENUS — Another  fortunate  planet,  and  rules  the  love  element  in  mankind.  Natives  bom  under 
this  planet  have  desire  for  dress,  company,  and  pleasure,  and  waste  their  wealth. 

MERCURY — Good  and  evil,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  planet  in  company  with  him.  He  rules 
the  intellectual  endowments,  and  gives  wit  and  Ingenuity,  but  causes  humanity  to  be  fidgety  and  changeable. 

MOON — Luna  in  nature;  changeable  and  somewhat  fortunate. 

SUN — Is  fortunate,  conferring  boldness,  courage,  pride,  and  honesty  when  ri.sing.  He  influences  the 
disposition  to  be  noble,  generous,  open-hearted,  and  straightforward. 

December  was  sacred  to  Saturn,  the  Sun  being  in  his  house,  Capricornus:  and  Saturn  being  at  the  greatest 
distance  from  the  Sun. 

January  was  the  month  of  Janus,  whose  double  face  was  meant  to  show  looking  both  ways,  in  two 
successive  signs,  ruled  by  Saturn. 

February  was  sacred  to  Neptune  (Jupiter  in  his  character  as  a  sea-god,  for  his  chariot  was  drawn  by 
Hippocampi,  which  were  horses  in  their  fore  parts  and  fishes  in  their  hinder;  exoinplifyiug  the  two  liouses 
of  Jupiter,  j  the  Archer,  drawn  with  partly  the  body  of  the  horse,  and  also  ^  the  fishes.  Two  days  in 
tiie  month,  the  first  and  thirteenth,  were  sacred  to  Jupiter). 

March  was  named  after  Mars,  the  first  day  being  sacred  to  him.  The  Equiria  were  games  held  on  the 
fourteenth  day,  in  honor  of  Mars. 

April  was  sacred  to  Venus,  to  whom  the  first  and  twenty-third  days  were  dedicated. 

May  was  named  from  Mala,  the  mother  of  Mercury,  whose  birth  was  said  to  Ii.->,ve  occurred  on  the 
iif^eenth.     The  fourteenth  was  sacred  to  Mercury,  the  Sun  being  in  his  house,  Gemini. 

Jttr.e  was  named  from  Juno,  the  same  as  Diana,  or  Luna,  the  Moon.  The  first  day  was  sacred  to  her. 
The  Sun  is  then  in  her  house.  Cancer. 

July  wfts  sacred  to  Jupiter,  meaning  Jupiter  Ammon,  being  an  Egyptian  term  for  the  Sun,  the  greater 
li^'ht  being  th  n  in  his  own  house,  Leo.  The  Ludi  Apollinares  were  eiglit  days  of  festival  held  in  his  honor 
this  month. 

.\noust  was  sacred  to  Ceres,  the  goddess  of  corn,  with  a  bunch  of  wheat  in  her  hand,  to  represent  the 
sw^n  Vlroo,  the  house  of  Mercury.  The  thirteenth  day  was  sacred  to  Vertumnus,  the  god  of  change  (the 
astrological  chp.racter  of  Mercury). 

September  was  under  Vulcan,  husband  of  Venus,  who  was  termed  Vulcanus.  The  Sun  is  this  month 
in  the  house  of  Venus,  Libra.  The  twenty-fifth  day  was  sacred  to  Venus  and  Saturn,  and  the  twenty-seventh 
to  Venus  the  mother.     Saturn  has  dignities  in  Libra,  his  exaltation . 

October  was  under  Mars,  in  whose  name  the  Armllustrivm  festival  and  sacrifices  took  place  on  the  7iine- 
teenth  day,  when  the  Romans  assr-mbled  their  army.     The  Sun  this  month  is  in  the  liou;c  of  Mars,  Scorpio. 

November  was  under  the  protection  of  Diana,  goddess  of  hunting;  the  fourteenth  day  was  set  apart 
for  the  trial  of  horses,  the  Lectlstcrnla  festival  was  held,  also  the  Neptunalia  games,  all  being  allusions  to 
Jupiter  and  the  sign  of  the  Archer  2.  which  is  his  house.  On  the  first  day  a  public  dinner  in  honor  of  Ju- 
piter took  place. 


\ 

HERBS    UNDER    CERTAIN    PLANETS 

• 

- 

SUN. 

MOON. 

MERCURir. 

VENU.S. 

M^ns. 

JUPITER. 

SATUHN. 

Almond 

Cabbage 

Azaleas 

Apples 

All-heal 

AP.rimony 

Aconite 

AngfUca 

Chick  weed 

Bitter  Sweet 

Archangel 

Aloes 

AniSGHli 

Barlev 

Ash  Tree 

Clary 

Calamint 

Artichoke 

Anemone 

Apricots 

Barren  v.ort 

Bay  Tree 

Coral  wort 

Caraway 

Beans 

Arsmart 

,A.sparagi'.3 

Beech 

Celandine 

Daisy 

Coralline 

Bearherry 

Barberry 

Balm 

Black 

Centaury 

Dog-tooth 

Dill 

Bishop's  W'd 

Basil 

Balsam 

Hellebore 

Camomile 

Duck's  Meat 

Elecampane 

Black  Alder 

Box  Tree 

Bitony 

Pluobottle 

Corn  Hornwort 

Iris 

Endive 

Bugle  Holly 

Broom 

Blood  wort 

Comfrey 

Eyebright 

Lettuce 

Feimel 

Burdock 

Capers 

Borage 

Crosswort 

Heart  Trefoil 

Mercury 

Hare's  Foot 

Cloves 

Catmint 

dies  nut 

Flaxweed 

Juniper 

Privet 

Hazel 

Cock's  Head 

Coriander 

Cinqu^foil 

Ground  Moss 

Male  Peony 

Pumpkin 

Hoarhound 

Couch  Grass 

Crowfoot 

Dandelion 

Hemlock 

Marigolds 

Wall  Flowers 

L  vender 

Cowslip 

Flaxweed 

Fig  Tree 

Hemp 

Mistletoe 

Water  Arrow- 

Lily  of  the 

Elder 

Garden  Cress 

Hart's 

Henbane 

Olive 

Head 

Valley 

Foxgloves 

Garlic 

Tongue 

Holly 

Pimpernel 

Watercress 

LI  orlce 

Ground  Ivy 

Hawthorn 

House  Leek 

Horsetail 

Rosemary 

Water  Lily 

Male  Fem 

Kidney  \  ort 

Honeysuckle 

Jessamine 

Ivy 

Rue 

W  ter  Violet 

Mandrake 

Little  Daisy 

Hops 

Lime  Tre? 

Jew's-Ear 

Saffron 

Wliite  Lily 

Marjoram 

Marsh- 

Horse- 

Liver   ort 

Mangel 

St.John'sWort 

White  Poppy 

Mulberry 

mallows 

Tongue 

Maple 

Medhar 

Sun-Dew 

White  Rose 

Myrtle 

Mint 

Hyssop 

Myrrh 

Navelwort 

Tormentll 

WhiteSaxifrage 

Parsley 

Pennyroyal 

Leeks 

Nailwort 

PansieB 

Turnsole 

Whitlow  Grass 

Starwort 

Peppermint 

Madder 

Oak 

Quince 

Vine 

Wild  Wall 

Trefoil 

Sorrel 

Nettles 

Sage 

Rushes 

Viper's  Buglosa 

Flower 

Valerian 

Spearmint 

Onions 

Thistle 

Rye 

Walnut 

Willow 

Wild  Carrots 

Tansy 

Plantain 

Thorn  Apple 

Sheph.  Puree 

Winter  Green 

Winter  Savory 

Throatwort 

Tobacco 

WUd  Pinks 

Sloes 

Geology— Earth  quakes. 
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. CLASSIFICATION    OF    ROCKS    AND    DIVISIONS    OF    CEOLOCIC    TIME. 

(Prepared  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.) 
THE  rocks  oora posing  tbe  earth's  crust  are  grouped  toy  geologists  into  three  great  classes.  Igneous, 
sedimentary,  and  metamorphic.  The  igneous  rocks  lia\^  solidified  from  a  molten  state.  Those  that  havn 
solidified  beneath  the  surface  are  known  as  intrusive  rocks.  Those  that  have  flowed  out  over  the  surface 
are  known  as  effusive  rocks,  e.xtruslve  rocks,  or  lavas.  The  terra  volcanic  rock  includes  not  only  lavas  but. 
bombs  pumice  tua,  Tolcanlc  ash  and  other  fragmeutal  materials  thrown  out  from  volcanoes.  Sedimentary 
rocki  are  formed  by  the  accumulation  of  sediment  in  water  (aqueous  deposits  or  colian  deposits).  \  The 
sediment  may  coaslst  of  rock  fragments  or  particles  of  various  siz&s  (conglomerate  sandstone,  shale);  oi 
the  remains  cr  products  of  animals  or  plants  (certain  limestones  and  coal);  of  the  product  of  chemical  action 
or  of  evaporation  (salt,  gypsum,  etc.):  or  of  mixtures  of  these  materials.  A  characteristic  feature  of  eedi- 
mentarv  deposits  is  a  layered  r4ructuri,  known  as  bedding  or  stratification.  Metamorphic  rocks  are  deriva- 
tives of  lgneou3  or  eedlmentarv  rocks  produced  through  meciianical  or  chemical  activities  in  the  earth's 
crust  The  unaltered  sedimentary  rooks  are  commonly  stratifie<i,  and  it  ia  from  their  order  of  succession 
and  that  of  their  contained  fossils  that  the  fundamental  data  of  historical  j  eology  have  been  deduced. 
'      i  Period.  Epoch.  .  Characteristic  Life. 


ERA. 


Cenozoic. 

(Recent  Life  ) 


Qas-tei-nary. 


Tertiary 


Mesozoic. 

(lutermedL-^tei 
Life.) 


Cretaceous. 


Jurassic. 


Trlassic. 


Carboniferous-. 


Paleozoic. 
(Old  Life.; 


Proterozolc. 
(Primordial 
Life.) 


Devonian, 


Silurian. 


Recent  Pleistocene. 
(Great  Ice  Age.) 


Pliocene. 
Miocene. 
Oligocene. 
Kocene. 

Upper. 
Lower. 


'Age    of    man." 
modern  types. 


Animals    and    plants    of 


Permian. 

Pennsylvanian. 
Mississippian, 


Ordoviclan. 


O-ambrlan. 


Algonklan. 


Archean. 


'Age  of  mammals."  Possible  first  appear- 
ance of  man.  Rise  and  development  o.' 
highest  orders  of  plants. 


"Age  of  reptiles."  Rise  and  culmination  oi 
huge  land  reptiles  (dinosaurs).  Fh'st  ap- 
pearance of  birds  and  mammals;  and  palms 
and  hardwood  trees. 


"Age  of  amphibians."  Dominance  of  tree 
ferns  and  liuge  mosses.  Primitive  flower- 
ing plants  and  earliest  cone-bearing  trees. 
Beginnings  of  backboned  land  animals. 
Insects. 


"Age  of  flshes."  Shellfish  (moUu.sks)  also 
abund.int.  Rise  of  amphibians  and  luiiu 
plants. 

Shell-forming  .sea  animals  dominant.  Rise  o> 
fishes  and  of  reef-bullding  corals. 

Shcll-fonning  sea  animals.  Culmination  of 
the  buglike  marine  cnjstaceanH  known  as 
trilobites.     First  trace  of  in.sect  life. 


Trilobites,  'orachiopods  and  other  5>lu,  jell.' . 
Seav/eedT  (algae)  abundant.  No  trace  o( 
Land  animals. 


First  life  that  has  left  distinct  record, 
taceans,  brachiopods  and  seaweeds. 


Crus- 


Crystalline  Roclis. 


T'lo  fossils  found. 


The  first  striking  fact  in  the  geological  hi,story  of  climate  is  that  the  present  climate  of  the  world 
has  been  m.iiutalned  since  the  date  of  the  earliest,  imaltered,  sedimentary  deposita.  The  oldest  sandstone 
of  the  Scotch  Highlacds  and  the  English  Longmynds  show  that  in  pre-Cambrian  times  the  winds  had  th:; 
same  strength,  the  raJndrops  were  of  the  same  size,  and  they  fell  ^vith  the  same  force  rvs  at  the  present  day. 
The  evidence  of  paleontology  proves  that  the  climatic  zones  of  the  earth  have  been  concentric  with  thv; 
poles  as  far  back  as  its  records  go;  the  salts  deposited  by  the  evaporation  of  early  Paleozoic  lagoons  shov 
that  the  oldest  seas  contained  the  same  materials  in  solution  as  tlie  modern  oceans;  and  glaclations  have 
recurred  In  Arctic  and,, under  special  geographical  conditions,  also  in  temperate  regions  at  various  period; 
throughout  geological  time.  The  mean  climate  of  the  world  has  been  fairly  constant,  though  there  hav  ■ 
been  local  variations  which  have  led  to  the  development  of  glacier,s  in  regions  now  ice  free,  at  various  polnl.; 
in  the  geological  scale.  That  there  has  been  no  progressive  chilling  of  the  earth  since  the  date  of  the  oldes;, 
known  sedimentary  rocks  is  shown  by  their  lithological  characters  and  by  the  recurrence  of  glacial  deposits, 
some  of  which  were  laid  down  at  low  levels  .at  intervals  throughout  geological  time. 

EARTHQUAKE  AREAS  OF  THE  EARTH. 

From  Major  Oe  Montessuo  de  Balore's  catalogue  of  130,000  sluoeks.     The  observation  covcra  fifty  years. 

Earth- 
quakes . 


AKB.4. 


Scandtna\ia 

British  Isles 

France , . .  . . 

Spain  and  Portugal 

Switzerland 

Italy 

Holland  and  North  Ger- 
many  

Sicily 


Earth- 
qualves . 


64G 
1,139 
2,793 
2,6515 
3,895 
27,672 

2,326 
4,331 


AREA, 


Greece 

Russia 

Asia  Minor 

India 

Japan 

Africa 

Atlantic  Islands. 

United      States, 

Coast 


Pacific 


Earth- 
quakes . 


10,306 

258 

4,451 

813 

27,562 

179 

1,704 

4,467 


Area. 


United    States,     Atlantic 

Coast 

Mexico 

Central  America 

West  Indies 

South  America 

Java 

Australia  and  Tasmania. . 
New  Ze.aland 


937 

5,586 
2,739 
2,561 
8,081 
2,155 
83 
1,925 


The  most  shaken  countries  of  the  world  are  Italy,  Japan,  Greece.  South  America  (the  Pacific  Coast) . 
.lava,  Sicily,  and  Asia  Minor.  The  lands  most  free  from  these  convulsions  are  Africa,  Australia,  Russia. 
Siberia,  Scandinavia,  and  Canada.  As  a  rule,  where  earthquakes  are  most  frequent  they  are  most  severe. 
But  to  this  general  statement  there  are  exceptions — Indian  shocks,  though  less  numerous,  being  often  very 
tllsastrous.  Loss  of  Ble  in  many  cases  depends,  however,  on  density  of  population  rather  than  on  th'- 
Intensity  of  t-Uc  nwth  movement. 
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High-Tide.  Tables. 


HIGH-TIDE    TABLES. 

FOR     GOVERNOR'S     ISLAND      (NEW     YORK     HARBOR). 

(Specially  prepared  from  the  Tide  Tables  of  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  for 

The  World  Almanac.) 

Eastern  Standard  Time. 


1921. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

Day  of 
Mouth 

A.  M. 

p.  M. 

A.  M. 

P.  M. 

A.  M. 

P.  M. 

A.  M. 

P.*  M. 

A.  M. 

P.  M. 

A.  M. 

P.  M, 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

B.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

B.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

1 

1  54 

2  12 

3  21 

3  46 

1  40 

2  8 

2  53 

3  33 

2  49 

3  38 

3  32 

4  19 

2 

2  54 

3  14 

4  17 

4  41 

2  43 

3  13 

3  52 

4  29 

3  49 

4  29 

4  31 

5  7 

3 

3  52 

4  13 

5  7 

5  31 

3  41 

4  11 

4  44 

5  15 

4  39 

5  13 

5  25 

5  51 

4 

4  44 

6  6 

5  53 

6  16 

4  35 

6  4 

6  29 

5  57 

5  27 

5  58 

6  16 

6  42 

5 

5  32 

554 

6  33 

6  57 

5  23 

5  49 

6  10 

6  34 

6  10 

6  32 

7  7 

7  27 

6 

6  16 

6  39 

7  10 

7  34 

6  5 

6  30 

6  47 

7  7 

6  50 

7  9 

7  56 

8  14 

7 

6  55 

7  18 

7  44 

8  7 

6  43 

7  8 

7  21 

7  39 

7  30 

7  47 

8  46 

9  1 

8 

7  32 

7  56 

8  14 

8  38 

7  18 

7  39 

7  54 

8  11 

8  11 

8  26 

9  36 

9  52 

9 

8  7 

8  32 

8  42 

9  5 

7  50 

8  9 

8  28 

8  43 

8  63 

9  9 

10  30 

10  42 

10 

8  38 

9  6 

9  9 

9  31 

8  19 

8  37 

9  3 

9  20 

9  38 

9  53 

11  28 

11  38 

11 

9  5 

9  35 

9  37 

10  3 

8  46 

9  5 

9  43 

10  0 

10  27 

10  43 

12  29 

12 

9  34 

10  4 

10  13 

10  42 

9  17 

9  39 

10  25 

10  47 

U  25 

11  40 

12  42 

1  32 

13 

10  4 

10  38 

10  54 

11  27 

9  52 

10  16 

11  18 

11  42 

1231 

1  46 

2  36 

14 

10  40 

11  18 

11  42 

10  34 

11  2 

12  22 

12  50 

1  43 

2  53 

3  37 

15 

11  24 

12  21 

12  40 

11  ?3 

11  55 

12  49 

1  44 

2  0 

2  55 

3  58 

4  36 

16 

12  5 

12  14 

1  28 

1  54 

12  23 

2  13 

3  9 

3  14 

4  1 

4  59 

5  29 

17 

1  1 

1  15 

2  47 

3  25 

1  3 

1  41 

3  35 

4  20 

4  22 

4  59 

5  54 

6  19 

18 

2  7 

2  25 

4  7 

444 

2  25 

3  16 

4  42 

5  18 

5  22 

6  51 

6  44 

7  4 

19 

3  19 

3  43 

5  14 

544 

3  51 

4  33 

5  42 

6  12 

6  15 

6  40 

7  31 

7  47 

20 

4  27 

4  56 

6  13 

6  44 

4  59 

5  35 

6  36 

7  1 

7  5 

7  26 

8  14 

8  27 

21 

5  29 

6  0 

7    7 

7  37 

5  59 

6  29 

7  25 

7  48 

7  51 

8  10 

8  55 

9  4 

22 

6  26 

6  56 

7  58 

8  28 

6  52 

7  20 

8  10 

8  33 

8  36 

8  50 

9  34 

9  39 

23 

7  19 

7  51 

8  47 

9  17 

7  42 

8  8 

8  56 

9  13 

9  18 

9  29 

10  11 

10  10 

24 

8  U 

8  44 

9  35 

10  5 

8  30 

8  54 

9  39 

9  55 

9  59 

10  6 

10  47 

10  41 

25 

9  2 

9  36 

10  24 

10  53 

9  16 

9  39 

10  23 

10  36 

10  39 

10  42 

11  22 

11  13 

26 

9  53 

10  28 

11  13 

11  45 

10  1 

10  23 

11  6 

11  17 

11  21 

11  17 

11  57 

11  50 

27 

10  45 

11  23 

12  5 

10  47 

11  10 

11  53 

1159 

11  53 

12  37 

28 

U  40 

12  42 

1  4 

11  35 

11  57 

12  1 

12  45 

12  50 

12  34 

I  24 

29 

12  20 

12  38 

12  27 

12  51 

1  42 

12  35 

1  39 

1  24 

2  18 

-30 

1  20 

1  40 

.... 

12  50 

1  27 

1  48 

2  42 

1  27 

2  32 

2  23 

3  18 

31- 

2  21 

2  44 

1  50 

2-32 

2  30 

3  27 

1921. 


Day  of 
Month. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
21 
25 
26 
27 

28 

29 

30 

31 


July. 


H.  M. 

3  31 

4  40 

5  45 

6  45 

7  41 

8  35 

9  28 

10  22 

11  17 

12  28 

1  29 

2  32 

3  35 

4  35 

5  31 
621 
7  7 

7  49 

8  29 

9  6 
9  40 

10  11 

10  40 

11  12 
11  49 

i2  45 

1  42 

2  51 
4  7 


B. 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


8  52 

9  44 

10  37 

11  32 

12  14 


1 

2  13 

3  13 

4  11 

5  5 
5  55 
5  41 

7  23 

8  3 

8  38 

9  10 
9  40 

10  8 

10  39 

11  14 

11  56 

12  36 

1  29 

2  31 

3  41 

4  49 


August. 


A.  M. 


H.  M. 

5  22 

6  26 

7  24 

8  19 

9  12 
10  5 

10  58 

11  53 

12  12 


10 
10 
12 
11 
6 
56 
40 
21 
59 

8  32 

9  4 
9  31 

10  0 

10  33 

11  13 

11  59 

12  17 

1  18 

2  31 

3  52 

5  5 

6  8 


H.  M. 

5  57 

6  51 

7  46 

8  38 

9  31 

10  24 

11  18 

i2  49 

1  47 

2  46 

3  44 

4  39 

5  29 

6  15 

6  56 

7  34 

8  8 

8  40 

9  9 
9  37 

10  7 

10  44 

11  27 

i-2  55 

2  0 

3  15 

4  28 

5  34 

6  33 


September. 


A.  M. 


H.  M. 

7  5 

7  58 

8  50 

9  41 

10  33 

11  26 

i2  48 

1  48 

2  48 

3  46 

4  39 

5  26 

6  10 

6  48 

7  24 

7  56 

8  26 

8  55 

9  24 
10  0 

10  43 

11  33 

12  1 

1  8 

2  27 

3  46 

4  52 

5  51 

6  45 


B.  M. 

7  28 

8  22 

9  13 
10  5 

10  57 

11  51 

12  20 

1  18 

2  16 

3  14 

4  9 

4  58 

5  43 

6  24 

7  2 

7  36 

8  8 

8  37 

9  6 
9  40 

10  20 

11  6 

i2  32 
1  41 

3  0 

4  13 

5  17 

6  15 

7  9 


October. 


B.  M. 

7  36 

8  26 

9  16 
10  5 
10  55 
n  48 
12  23 

1  21 

2  20 

3  16 

4  7 


53 
34 
6  12 

6  47 

7  19 

7  50 

8  21 

8  57 

9  37 

10  22 

11  15 

i  '9 

2  28 

3  37 

4  39 

5  34 
0  26 

7  15 

8  3 


H.  M. 

8  1 

8  52 

9  42 

10  34 

11  37 

i2  43 

1  40 

2  38 

3  31 

4  22 

5  7 

5  48 

6  26 

7  1 

7  34 

8  7 

8  41 

9  19 
10  3 

10  54 

11  55 

12  17 

1  31 

2  49 

4  0 

5  1 

5  57 

6  50 

7  40 
S  30 


November. 


A.  M. 


H.  M 

8  50 

9  36 

10  23 

11  11 

12  46 

1  43 

2  37 

3  28 

4  15 

4  57 

5  35 

6  10 

6  46 

7  21 

7  58 

8  38 

9  22 

10  U 

11  6 

"i  '9 

2  20 

3  26 

4  25 

5  18 

6  9 

6  50 

7  42 

8  26 


B.  M. 

9  19 

10  8 

10  58 

11  51 

12  2 
12  50 

1  51 

2  45 

3  37 

4  23 

5  7 

5  48 

6  27 

7  5 

7  43 

8  23 

9  8 
9  56 

10  53 

11  58 

12  10 

1  23 

2  30 

3  44 

4  45 

5  40 

6  33 

7  22 
3  10 

8  66 


December. 


B.  M. 
9  9 
9  51 

10  33 

11  16 

12  3 
12  54 

1  47 

2  38 

3  27 

4  12 

4  55 

5  36 

6  17 

6  59 

7  42 

8  28 

9  14 

10  4 

11  0 

12  57 

2  4 

3  8 

4  8 

5  3 

5  53 

6  40 

7  24 

8  6 

8  45 

9  22 


P.  M. 


H.  M. 

9  41 

10  27 

11  14 

12  'i 
12  48 

1  40 

2  36 

3  31 

4  22 

5  10 

5  55 

6  40 

7  25 

8  12 

0  0 

9  52 

10  49 

11  61 

12  2 

1  10 

2  21 

3  29 

4  30 

5  26 

6  18 

7  6 

7  50 

8  33 

9  14 
9  53 


Note.— The  tlrao  ns  above  (riven  from  April  to  October,  inclusive,  must  be  incKeased  by  one  hour  in 
"dcr  to  obtain  Daylight  Saving  Time. 


High-Tide  Tables — Is  Mars  Inhabited. 


\ 
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HIGH-TIDE  TABLES — Contimied. 


TIME  OF  HIGH  WATER  AT  POINTS  ON  THE  ATLANTIC  COAST. 
The  standard  time  of  high  water  at  the  following  places  may  be  found  approximately  for  each  day  by 
adding  to  or  subtracting  from  the  time  of  high  water  at  Governor's  Island,  N.  Y.,  the  hours  and  minutes 
annexed. 


Albany,  N.  Y   

add 

H. 
9 
9 

11 
2 

3 
3 

2 

2 
2 
3 
1 
2 
5 
3 
2 
4 

3 

M. 
54 
13 
51 

5 
31 
33 
41 
12 

2 
13 
10 
15 
37 
25 
67 

6 

1 
30 
19 
26 

0 
59 

4 
58 
19 
23 

New  Haven,  Ct 

add 

H. 
3 
1 

1 
1 

6 
3 
5 
2 
3 
4 

8 

2 
2 
3 

3 

3 
1 

M. 
0 

Annapolis,  Md 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J 

Baltimore,  Md 

add 

. . .  .sub. 
add 

New  Loudon,  Ct 

add 

14 

Newport,  R .  I 

Norfolk,  Va 

Norwich,  Ct 

sub. 

add 

add 

31 
'1 

add 

add 

. .  .  .sub. 
....add 
....add 
. . . .sub. 
. . .  .  sub. 
. . .  .  sub. 

add 

add 

T'i 

Beaufort,  S.  C 

Block  Island,  R.  I 

Old  Point  Comfort,  Va 

Philadelphia.  Pa 

add 

add 

49 
56 

Boston,  Mass 

Bridgeport.  Ct 

Bristol   R.  I 

Plymouth,  Mass 

Point  Lookout,  Md 

Portland,  Me 

add 

add 

add 

4 

5 

Cape  May,  N.J 

Portsmouth,  N.  H 

add 

add 

13 

Eastport,  Me 

Providence,  R       

sub 

9 

Richmond,  V;       

Rockaway  I'         N.  Y. . , 

add 

sub 

=i? 

Gloucester,  Mass 

add 

add 

add 

....add 

add 

....add 

add 

add 

Of 

Hell  Gate  Ferry,  East  River,  N.  Y. 

Rockland,  R     

add 

44 

Isle  of  Shoals,  N.  H 

Rockport,  Mass 

add 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

Key  West,  Fla 

League  Islano.  Pa 

Salem,  Mass 

Sandy  Hook,  N.  J 

Savannah-,  Ga 

add 

sub. 

add 

0 
29 

'lO 

Marblehead,  Mass 

Nahant,  Mass 

Southport  (Smlthville),  N.  C. .  . 

Vineyard  Haven,  Mass 

Washington,  D.  C 

sub 

add 

18 

Nantucket,  Mass 

add 

add 

.  .  .  .sub. 
....add 

0 

Newark,  N.J 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Newburyport,  Mass 

Watch  Hill.  R.  I 

West  Point,  N.  Y .- 

Wilmington,  N.  C 

add 

•. .  .  add 

add 

3G 

2 

oG 

EXAMPLE. — To  find  the  approximate  standard  time  of  high  tide  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  on  any  day, 
find  first  the  time  of  high  water  at  New  York  under  the  desired  date,  and  then  subtract  51  minutes,  as 
In  the  above  table;  the  result  is  the  time  of  high  water  required. 


AVERAGE    RISE    AND    FALL 

OF   TIDE. 

Places. 

Feet. 

Inch. 

PLACES. 

Feet. 

Inch. 

PLACES. 

Feet. 

Inch. 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston.  Mass 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Colon,  Panama 

Eastport,  Me 

Galveston    Tex 

1 
9 

5 
0 

18 
1 
1 
1 

2 
7 
2 
11 
2 
0 
2 
6 

New  London,  Ct 

New  Orleans,  La 

Newport,  R.  I 

New  York,  N.  Y 

Old  Point  Comf't,  Va. 

Balboa,  Panama 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

fjortland.  Me 

2 
None 
3 
4 
2 
12 
5 
8 

6 
None 
6 
5 
6 
6 
4 
11 

San  Diego.  Cat 

Sandy  Hook.  N.  J.  .  . 
San  Francisco,  Cal..  . 

Savannah,  Ga. 

Seattle,  Wash.  ....... 

Tamoa   Fla            .... 

3 
4 
3 
6 
11 
2 
2 

11 

8 

11 

-S. 
4 

Key  West,  Fla 

Mobile,  Ala 

Washington,  D.  C.  .  . 

11 

Highest  tide  at  Eastport,  Me.,  218  Inches.    Lowest  tide  at  Galveston.  Te.*;.,  12  inches. 


IWTIRPLAWSTARY    COi\^iV3UN!CATiON. 

Our  nearest  neighbors  among  the  planets  are  Mais  a  ad  Venus.  On  both  climatic  conditions  seem 
more  or  less  favorable  to  life.  The  climate  of  Mars  is  supposed  greatly  to  resemble  a  clear  day  at  the  top 
of  a  high  mountain;  that  of  Venus  a  cloudy  day  li-  the  lowlands  of  the  tropics. 

A  few  astronomers,  notably  Lowell  and  Flammarion  have  been  staunch  in  the  belief  that  Mars  is  in- 
habited; perhaps  Venus  also.  The  straiglit  "canals"  of  Mara  seem  artiflcia!  and  may  be  the  dellber;ile 
work  of  Martians.  On  a  few  occasions  white  spots  have  been  observed  that  are  explained  bv  Flammarion 
as  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Martians  to  draw  the  attention  of  terrestrials.  In  reply  to  these  supposed 
overtures,  it  has  been  suggested  that  an  immense  geometrical  figure,  sav  that  of  the  forty-soi'enth  prop-osi- 
tion  of  Euclid  concerning  the  three  sides  of  a  right  triangle,  might  be  outlined  by  many  thousands  of  lighfsi 
or  by  the  grain  fields  suitably  disposed  in  an  entire  State.  This  would  serve  both  to  open  communication 
and  to  test  the  Martian  intelligence  as  well. 

Mars  is  nearest  to  the  eartl'  at  the  time  of  opposition  in  the  sun  and  is  then  on  the  meiiciian  at  mid- 
night; the  oppositions  occur  at  Intervals  of  twenty-six  months;  on  account  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  orbit, 
the  distance  varies  greatly  from  one  opposition  to  another-  in  April.  1920,  Mars  came  within,  filty-four 
million  miles  of  the  earth;  but  in  August,  192-1,  will  come  within  thirty-five  million  miles,  the  nearest  pos- 
sible approach   for  that  planet. 

Prior  to  the  opposition  In  April,  1020,  great  public  interest  was  aroused  by  Signor  Marconi's  state- 
ment that  unusual  sounds  resembling  Morse  characters  are  from  time  to  time  received  by  wireless  apparatus, 
and  that  in  view  of  tlieir  reaching  simultaneously  stations  far  upari  they  seem  to  come  from  a  great  dis 
tance  outside  the  earth.  As  Venus  at  the  time  was  lliree  times  as  distant  as  -Mars,  attention  was  centred 
on  the  latter  as  possibly  signalling  lo  the  '>arth.  No  pvldence  has  so  far  been  adduced  that  such  signalling 
Is  practicable.     And  the  sun's  electro-npacnetic  energy   was   nrobably  responsible  for  the  pnenomenou 

Venus  IS  nearest  to  the  earth  Mt  i.he  Mrne  ol  inferioi'  coniuncrlon  witn  the  sun'  ii  is  then  on  the  meridian 
at  noon  and  is  invisible  by  reason  of  tlip  sun's  blinding  light.  The  coniunciions  occur  ai  intervals  of  nine- 
teen months.  At  the  coujunotion  of  November,  1922  Venu.s  will  be  v/ithln  twenty-five  million  miles  or 
the  earth;  and  this  Is  the  nearest  possible  approacb 

LIGHT-ABSORBER    IN    SPACE 

In  recent  years  one  bit  after  another  of  evidence  has  come  out  tending  to  show  that  there  Is  a  light- 
absorbing  medium  In  space.  It  is  very  rare.  Dr  L.  V.  King  has  recently  computed  that  tbn  most  prob- 
able measures  of  its  effects  on  star  brightness  would  be  aatisflpd  by  assuming  o  density  ot  the  supposed 
absorbing  medium  In  space  less  than  one-trllllonth  nort  of  tha'   of  the  air  ' 

But  even  at  this  rate,  space  is.  so  vast  that  liio  quanflty  of  the  supposed  medium  within  a  sphere 
whose  radius  is  the  average  distance  ot  the  nearest  ■'tar  iCentauri)  is  about  10000  times  tne  mass  oi 
the  sun,  which  Is  startling  if  true.  -  i^ 
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WEATHER    FLAGS 


OP  THE  WEATHER  BUREAU,  U.  S.  DEPARTME-NT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 
The  Weather  Soreau  lurnishes,  when  practicable,  for  the  benefit  of  all  Interests  dependent  upon 
weather  condltlous,  the  "Forecasts"  which  are  prepared  dally  at  the  Central  Office  In  Washington,  D.  O., 
and  certain  deaignated  stations.  These  forecasts  are  telegraphed  to  stations  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  rail- 
way officials,  postmasters,  and  many  others,  to  be  communicated  to  the  public  by  telegraph,  telephone, 
"wireless"  and  mall  or  by  means  of  flags  or  steam  whistles.  The  (lags  adopted  for  this  purpose  are  flv9 
In  number,  and  of  »be  forms  and  colors  indicated  below: 

EXPLANATION  OF   WEATHER  FLAGS. 
No.  2.  No.  3.  No.  4.  No.  5. 

Blue  Flag.  White  and  Blaclt  Trian-  White  Flag  with 

Blue  Flag.  gular  Flag.  black  square  In 

Centre. 


No.   1. 
White  FJag. 


Fair  weatbes.  Rain  or  snow.       Local  rain  or  snow.       Temperature.  Cold  wave. 

When  numbw  4  is  placed  above  number  1,  2  or  3,  it  Indicates  warmer;  when  below,  colder;  when  not 
displayed,  the  temperature  is  expected  to  remain  about  stationary. 

WHISTLE   SIGNALS. 

A  warning  Wast  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  seconds'  duration  Is  sounded  to  attract  attention.  After 
this  warning  the  longer  blasts  (of  from  four  to  six  seconds'  duration)  refer  to  weather,  and  shorter  blasts 
(of  from  one  to  three  seconds'  duration)  refer  to  temperature;  those  for  weather  are  sounded  first. 


Blasts.      .  Indicate. 

One  long ..............  Fair  weatlier. 

Two  long. . . . , Rain  or  snow. 

Thrie  long Local  rain  or  snow. 


Blasts.  Indicate. 

One  short Lower  temperature. 

Two  short Higher  temperature. 

Three  short Cold  wave. 


By  repeating  each  combination  a  few  times,  with  intervals  of  ten  seconds,  liability  to  error  m  reading 
the  signals  may  be  .avoided. 

As  far- as  practicable,  the  forecast  messages  are  telegraphed  at  the  expense  of  the  Weather  Bureau; 
but  If  this  is  impracticable  tliey  are  furnished  at  the  regular  coramercial  rates  and  sent  "collect."  In  no 
case  are  the  forecasts  sent  to  a  second  address  in  any  place,  except  at  the  expense  of  the  applicant. 

Persons  deflirlug  to  display  tiie  flags  or  sound  the  wliist-le  signals  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  public  should 
communicate  with  the  Weather  Bureau  offlciais  in  charge  of  the  central  stations  of  their  respective  States, 
which  are  as  follows: 


Alabama.  Montgoiufry. 
Alaska,  Juneau... 
Arizona,  Phoeiiis, 
,  Arkanaa.s,  Little  Rooh. 
California,  San  Franeiwio. 
Colorado,  Denver. 
Florida,  Jacksonville. 
Georgia,  Atlanta. 
Idalio,  Boise. 
Illinois,  Springfield. 
Indiana,  Indianapolis. 
Iowa,  Des  Moinea. 
Kansas,  Topeka.      ^  - 
Kentucky,  Louisville. 
Louisiana,  N<;w  Orloaas. 


Maryland,  Baltimore 

(for  Delaware  and  Maryland). 
Massachusetts.  Boston. 

ifor  New  England). 
Michigan,  Grand  Rapids. 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 
Mississippi,  Vicksburg. 
Missouri,  (jolumbia. 
Montana,  Helena. 
Nebraska,  Lincoln. 
Nevada,  Reno. 
New  Jersey,  Trenton. 
New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe. 
New  York,  Ithaca. 
North  Carolina,  Raleigh. 


North  Dakota,  Bismarck. 
Ohio,  Columbus. 
01;laboma,  Oklahoma. 
Oregon,  Portland. 
Pennsylvania,  Philadeiphia. 
.South  Carolina.  Columbia. 
South  Dakota,  Huron. 
Tennessee,  Nashville. 
Texas,  Houscou. 
Utah,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Virginia,  Riclimond. 
Washington,  Seattle. 
West  Virginia,  I^arkersburg. 
Wisconsin,  Milwaukee. 
Wyoming,  Cheyenne. 


COAST     LINE    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

LENGTHS.  IN  STATUTE  MILES.  OE  THE  GENERAL  COAST  LINE  AND  TIDAL  SHORE  LINE 
OF    THE    UNITED    .STATES    AND    OUTLYING    TERRITORIES. 


LO0AW!jy. 

General. 

Sea  Coast 

Line. 

Tidal  Shore  Lini 
Measure  3  Statut 

z.  Unit 
E  Miles. 

Total. 

Tidal  Shore  Line,  'Unit 
Measure  1  Statute  Mile. 

Mainland. 

Islands. 

Mainland. 

Islands. 

Total. 

United  States: 

Atlantic  Coast. 

1,888 
1,629 
1,366 

3,152 
2,422 
1,740 

3,218 

1,675 

670 

6,370 
4,097 
2,410 

5,565 
3,641 
2,730 

6,114 
2,777 
1,035 

11,679    ^ 

Gulf  Coast 

6  418 

Pacific  Coast 

3,765 

Total 

4,883 

7,314 

5,563 

12,877 

11,936 

9,926 

21.862 

Alaska 

6,640 

4,170 

311 

78 

775 

20 

76 

6,542 

8,590 

15,132' 
10,850 

362 
■      84 

810 

■■'91 

"85 
■  "29 

■••■j 
4 

Philippine  Islanda 

Porto  Rico 

412 

Guam 

92 

Hawaiian  Islands 

842 

Panama  Canal  aone 

United  States  Saraoan  Islands 

33 

Tidal  Shore  Line,  Unit  Measure  3  Statute  Miles. — The  figures  under  this  heading  give  the  length  in 
statute  miles  of  the  shore  line  on  tidal  waters  to  points  where  such  waters  narrow  to  a  width  of  3  statute  mllea. 
Tidal  Shore  Lino,  Unit  Meo.suro  1  Statute  Mile. — The  figures  under  this  heading  give  the  length  In  statute 
miles  of  the  shore  lint  on  tidal  waters  to  points  where  such  waters  narrow  to  a  width  of  one  statute  mile,  and 
Include  the  shore  line  of  those  bodies  of  tidal  waters  mo^e  thai  1  mile  wide  which  lie  close  to  the  main  watera, 
eve.i  though  the  eatrance  width  is  less  than  the  unit  measure. 

Alaska,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  United  States  .Samoan  Islands  were  not  measured  with  atinlt  meo^ 
ure  of  1  statute  BjMe,  as  large  areas  are  unsurveyed,  and  such  a  measurement  would  be  very  approximate'. 
If  not  mi3lea<iiDg. 
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SMALL    CRAFT,    STORM    AND    HURRICANE    WARNINGS 

OF  THE   WEATHER  BUREAU.   U.   S.   DEPARTMENT   OF  AGRICULTURE. 
AS  DISPLAYED   ON   THE   ATLANTIC.   PACIFIC,   AND   GULP   COASTS. 
All  square  flags  shown  here  are  red  with  black  centre  when  displayed  as  warnings. 
Small  craft.  Storm.  Hurricane. 


[b^ 


T 


|5 


NVV.  winds.  SW.  winds.  NE.  winds.  SE.  winds. 

Small  Craft  WarnVig — .4l  red  pennant  indicat33  that  moderately  strong  wlnJs  are  expected.  S'torm 
Warning — A  red  flag  with  a  black  centre  indicates  that  a  storm  of  marked  violenc?  is  expecfjd.  The  pen- 
nants displayed  with  the  flags  indicate  the  direction  of  the  wind:  white,  westerly;  red,  easterly.  The 
pennant  above  the  flag  indicates  that  the  wind  is  expected  to  blow  f  ora  the  northerly  quadrants;  below, 
from  the  southerly  quadrants.  By  night  a  red  liglit  indicates  easterly  winds,  and  a  white  light  below  a 
red  light  westerly  winds.  Hitrricane  Warning — Two  red  flags  with  black  centres,  displayed  one  above  the 
other,  indicate  the  expected  approach  of  a  tropical  hurricane,  and  also  one  of  those  extremely  severe  and 
dangerous  storms  which  occasionally  move  across  the  Lakes  and  Northern  Atlantic  Coast.  Neither  small 
craft  nor  hurricane  warnings  described  above  are  displayed  at  night. 

The  following  system  of  storm-warning  displays  Is  effective. 

Small  Crajt  Warning — A  red  pennant  indicates  that  moderately  strong  winds  that  will  interfere  vrith 
the  sate  operation  of  small  craft  are  expected.  No  niglit  display  of  small  craft  warnings  is  made.  Nonh- 
eaxt  Storm  Warning — A  red  pennant  abooe  a  square  red  flag  with  black  centre  displayed  by  day,  or  two  red 
lanterns,  one  above  the  other,  displayed  by  night,  indicate  the  approach  of  a  storm  of  marked  violence 
with  winds  beginning  from  the  northeast.  Southeast  Storm  Warning — A  red  pennant  beloiv  a  square  red 
flag  with  black  centre  displayed  by  day,  or  one  red  lantern  displayed  by  ni'^'ht,  indicates  the  approach  of 
a  storra  of  marked  violence  with  winds  beginning  from  the  southeast.  Sovlhwest  Storm  Warning — A  -.vhlte 
pennant  beloio  a  square  red  flag  with  black  centre  displayed  by  day,  or  a  white  lantern  heloio  a  red  lantern 
displayed  by  night,  indicates  the  approach  of  a  storm  of  marked  violence  with  winds  beginn'ng  from  the 
southwest.  Northwest  Storm  Warning — -A.  v/hlte  pennant  above  a  square  red  flag  with  black  centre  displayed 
by  day.  or  a  white  lantern  above  a  red  lantern  displayed  by  night,  indicates  the  approach  of  a  storm  of 
marked  violence  with  winds  beginning  from  the  northv.-est.  Hurricane,  or  Wliole  Gale  Warning — Two  square 
flags,  red  with  black  centres,  one  above  the  other,  displayed  by  day.  or  two  red  lanterns,  with  a  white 
lantern  between,  displayed  by  night,  indicate  the  approach  of  a  tropical  hurricane,  or  of  one  of  the  extremely 
severe  and  dangerous  storms  which  occasionally  move  across  the  Great  Lakes. 


VELOCITY    OF    WINDS    EN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

Ayeuage  hourly  velocity  of  the  wind  at  selected  stations  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  also 
the  highest  velocity  ever  reported  for  a  period  of  five  minutes.  (Prepared  by  Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Weather 
Bureau,  and  revised  to  .January  1,  1920.  for  The  World  Almanac.) 


Stations. 


Abilene,  Texas 

Albany,  N.  Y 

Alpena,  Mich 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Bismarck,  N.  D.  .  .  . 

Boise   Idaho 

Boston,  Mass 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Charlotte,  N.  C 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.. 

Chicago,  111 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. . . . 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  .  .  . 

Custer.  Mont.* 

Denver,  Col 

Detroit,  Mich 

Dodge  City,  Kan . . . 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Duluth,  Minn 

Ea^tport,  Me 


^h^ 

^,,■5 

Ave 

Ho 

Velo 

Pi 

Mi. 

Mi. 

iO 

6G 

8 

70 

10 

72 

10 

66 

10 

74 

•5 

55 

11 

72 

14 

92 

7 

72 

6 

66 

16 

81 

7 

59 

14 

73 

7 

72 

8 

75 

11 

87 

11 

75 

7 

60 

14 

78 

11 

78 

Stations. 


El  Paso,  Texas 

Fort  Smith.  Ark 

Galveston,  Texas .  .  .  . 

Havre,  Mont 

Helena,  Mont 

Huron,  S.  D 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

Keokuk,  Iowa 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

Leavenworth,  Kan.*. , 

Louisville,  Ky 

Lynchburg.  Va 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Montgomery.  Ala. .  .  , 

Nashville.  Tenn 

New  Orleans.  La 

New  York  City.  N.  Y 
North  Platte,  Neb .  .  . 

Omaha,  Neb 

Palestine,  Texas 


5'.>.>^ 

■ 

SfeS 

«  2  o 

bflr'^  O  i 

5a" 

Mi. 

Mi.   i 

10  • 

7a-' 

8 

74   1 

11 

93   1 

10 

76 

7 

70 

12 

•72 

8 

75 

8 

63 

6 

84 

7 

66 

8 

74 

4 

6S 

9 

75   1 

6 

54     : 

7 

75 

8 

86 

12 

96   ! 

9 

96 

9 

66  : 

7 

60   i| 

Stations. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. .  .  . 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Portland,  Me 

Red  Blult,  Cal 

Rochester.  N.  Y.  .  .  . 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

St.  Vincent,  Minn.*. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

San  Diego,  Cal 

San  Francisco,  Cal. . 
Santa  Fe,  N.  M.  .  .  . 

Savannah.  Ga 

Spol'ane,  Wash 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Vicksuurg.  Miss .... 
Wasliington,  D.  C.  .  . 
Wilmington,  N.  C. . . 


s^^ 


3" 


Ml. 

10 
8 
8 
6 
8 

11 
9 
9 
6 
6 

10 
7 
8 
6 

11 
7 
7 
8 


Mr  -    O 
O 

A 

Mi. 
75 
69 
61 
60 
78 
80 

102 
72 
60 
54 
64 
63 
88 
52 
84 
62 
68 
72 


*  Stations  discontinued. 
STANDARD 


TABLE  SHOWING  VELOCITY  AND  FORCE  OF  WINDS. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Perceptible 

Just  perceptible. . 

Gentle  breeze.  .  . 

Pleasant  breeze. . 

Brisk  wind 


Force  in 

Miles 

Feet 

Feet 

lbs.    per 

per 

per 

per 

Square 

Hour. 

Minute. 

Second . 

Foot. 

1 

88 

1.47 

.004 

1 

f        2 

176 

2.93 

.016 

',        3 

264 

4.4 

.03  . 

1 

4 

352 

5.87 

.064 

"I        5 
10 

440 

7.33 

.100 

880 

14.67 

.403 

( 

\      15 
20 

1.320 

22.0 

.900 

1.760 

29.3 

1.600 

\      25 

2,200 

36.6 

2.500 

Description. 

High  wind 

Very  high  wind . 

Storm 

Great  storm .... 

Hurricane 


Miles 

Feet 

Feet 

per 

per 

per 

Hour. 

Minute. 

Second. 

/      30 

2.640 

44.0 

\      35 
/      40 

3,080 

51.3 

3,520 

58.6 

\     ^s 

3,960 

66.0 

50 

4,400 

73.3 

J      60 
\      70 

5,280 

88.0 

6.160 

102.7 

f      80 
1    100 

7,040 

117.3 

8,800 

146.6 

Force  in 

lbs.   per 

Square 

Foot. 


3.60G 

4.900 

6.400 

8.100 

10.000 

1^.400 

19.600 

25.600 

40.000 
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MONTHLY    ANO    ANNUAL    MEAN    TEMPERATURE     AND     PRECIPITATION. 

(Mean  averages,  covering  a  period  of  years.) 
AT  AMERICAN   CITIES. 


Stations. 

JjVN. 

Feb. 

MAR. 

APRIL. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

AUG. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov.  1  Dec. 

T. 

P. 
2.fi 

T. 

24 

P. 
2.5 

T. 
32 

P. 
2.7 

T. 
46 

P. 

2.4 

T. 
59 

P. 
3^0 

T. 
68 

P. 
3.-8 

T. 
72 

P.' 
3.9 

T. 

70 

P. 

4.0 

T. 
"62 

P. 

.3T2 

T. 
.50 

P. 
3  0 

T. 

38 

P. 

2,8 

T. 

28 

P. 

.Albany 

22 

?.  6 

Asheville 

H,5 

4.7 

3H 

4.6 

45 

5.1 

54 

4.0 

63 

3.8 

69 

4.4 

72 

4.!> 

70 

4.8 

65 

3  .0 

55 

2,9 

45 

3  3 

38 

4  1 

Atlanta 

42 

.5.3 

45 

i.6 

52 

5.8 

61 

3.6 

70 

3.1 

76 

3.9 

78 

4.7 

76 

4.5 

72 

3  .5 

62 

3.3 

52 

3  4 

45 

4  ?. 

BloULirck 

7 

0..5 

H 

0.5 

22 

1.0 

43 

1.9 

55 

2.5 

(54 

3.5 

70 

2.1 

68 

2.0 

57 

1.2 

44 

1  .0 

26 

0  7 

15 

0  6 

Bo.5tou. ..!... 

27 

3.S 

28 

3.4 

35 

4.1 

45 

3.6 

57 

3.5 

66 

3.0 

71 

3.4 

69 

4.0 

6:{ 

3  .2 

52 

3.9 

41 

4.1 

32 

3  4 

Buffalo 

2.5 

3.3 

24 

2.8 

31 

2.6 

42 

2.4 

54 

3.1 

6.'> 

3.1 

70 

3.4 

69 

3.0 

6:t 

3.2 

52 

3,5 

39 

3  4 

30 

3  4 

Calgary 

12 

,).,5 

13 

0.7 

31 

0.7 

40 

0.7 

49 

1.8 

55 

2.4 

60 

2.7 

59 

2.1 

,50 

1.4 

42 

0.5 

25 

0.9 

20 

0  6 

CharittJton 

49 

3.4 

52 

3.4 

57 

3.7 

64 

3.0 

72 

3.5 

78 

5.4 

81 

7.3 

80 

7.0 

76 

5.5 

67 

3.9 

58 

2.9 

51 

3  ?, 

Chicago 

24 

2.» 

2,5 

2.2 

34 

2.6 

46 

2.9 

56 

3.4 

66 

3.7 

72 

3.6 

71 

2.9 

65 

3.0 

53 

2.6 

39 

2.5 

29 

■I.  1 

Cincinnati . . . . 

■M) 

3.4 

32 

3.2 

41 

3.6 

52 

3.0 

63 

3  .5 

72 

4.0 

76 

3.5 

74 

3 .3 

67 

2.3 

55 

2.3 

43 

3.2 

34 

2  9 

Cleveland. . . . 

2.4 

27 

2.6 

34 

2.8 

46 

2.3 

58 

3.2 

68 

3.7 

72 

3.6 

70 

3.2 

64 

3  .2 

53 

2,7 

40 

2.8 

31 

2  6 

Deuv'or 

'M 

.).4 

31 

0;^5 

39 

1.0 

48 

2.2 

57 

2.5 

66 

1.5 

72 

1.6 

70 

1.3 

63 

0.9 

51 

1.0 

39 

5.0 

32 

0.6 

JJetroit 

24 

2.0 

25 

2.2 

33 

2.4 

46 

2.3 

68 

3.4 

68 

3.9 

72 

3.5 

70 

2.8 

6'. 

2.5 

52 

2,4 

30 

2.6 

30 

2  4 

Galveston. . . . 

r>H 

3.H 

,5fi 

3.1 

62 

2.9 

69 

3.1 

75 

3.2 

81 

4.8 

83 

4.0 

83 

5.0 

79 

5.4 

72 

4.2 

63 

4.0 

56 

3  7 

Helena 

.liick.sonville.. . 

•M 

(1.9 

22 

0.7 

31 

0.7 

42 

1.1 

52 

2.0 

61 

2.1 

67 

1.1 

66 

0.7 

56 

1.1 

44 

O.S 

33  0.7 

25 

0  8 

M 

3.1 

.57 

3.4 

62 

3.5 

(>S 

2.7 

74 

4.2 

79 

5.5 

81 

6.2 

80 

6.2 

77 

8.0 

70 

5.1 

61 

2.2 

.55 

3  0 

Kausaa  City. . 

26 

l.I 

30 

1.5 

41 

2.8 

54 

3.3 

64 

5.1 

73 

4.7 

78 

4.8 

76 

4.8 

68 

3.8 

56 

2.2 

42 

1.8 

32 

1  .4 

I>03  Ang  lea.. . 

.54 

■i.H 

.5.5 

2.9 

57 

3.0 

59 

1.1 

62 

0.6 

67 

0.1 

70 

(.).{) 

72 

0.0 

70 

0.1 

65 

0.8 

60 

1.5 

,56 

2,9 

Memphis 

4(> 

.5.2 

43 

4.4 

52 

5.8 

62 

4.8 

71 

4.3 

78 

4.4 

81 

3.5 

79 

3.2 

73 

3.0 

62 

2.7 

51 

4.6 

44 

4,4 

Miami 

67 

3.4 

69 

2.7 

72 

2.7 

74 

2.6 

79 

6.4 

80 

7.9 

82 

7.2 

82 

7.6 

82 

9.6 

78 

ins 

72 

2.6 

6S 

2  2 

Montreal 

12 

3.7 

14 

3.1 

24 

3.8 

40 

2.2 

55 

3.0 

65 

3.5 

68 

4.3 

66 

3.6 

,^8 

3.3 

45 

3.1 

32 

3.7 

IS 

3,6 

New  (Means.. 

,5H 

4.6 

,56 

4.5 

62 

0.3 

68 

4.9 

74 

3.9 

80 

6.2 

81 

6.5 

81 

5.6 

78 

4.8 

70 

2.9 

61 

3.8 

54 

4  5 

Now  York .... 

H,) 

3.K 

31 

3.7 

38 

4.1 

48 

3.3 

,59 

3.2 

68 

3.3 

74 

4.5 

72 

4.5 

66 

3.6 

56 

3.7 

44 

3.4 

34 

3,4 

Oklahoma. . .  . 

35 

1.3 

38 

1.0 

49 

2.4 

60 

2.8 

68 

5.8 

76 

3.1 

80 

3.6 

78 

3.2 

72 

2.8 

61 

1.8 

48 

2.2 

39 

1  .7 

Philadelphia. . 

32 

3.4 

33 

3.4 

ViO 

3.4 

51 

2.9 

02 

3.2 

71 

3.3 

76 

4.3 

74 

4.6 

67 

3.4 

56 

3.1 

45 

3.1 

36 

3.0 

Phoenix . . 

M 

1.2 

,54 

0.7 

0.5 

67 

0.4 

75 

0.0 

84 

0.1 

90 

1.1 

89 

1.0 

81 

1.0 

70 

0.4 

59 

1.0 

52 

0.6 

Pittsburg 

31 

2.9 

32 

2.7 

40 

3.0 

51 

2.9 

63 

3.3 

71 

3.9 

75 

4.4 

72 

3.2 

6f) 

2.5 

55 

2.4 

43 

2.6 

35  2.7 

Saint  Louis. . . 

31 

2.3 

34 

2.8 

44 

3.4 

56 

3.5 

6(i 

4.2 

76 

4.5 

79 

3.4 

77 

2.7 

70 

2.9 

58 

2.4 

43 

2.9 

36  2  .2 

Saint  Paul 

12 

i>.9 

15 

0.8 

28 

l.R 

46 

2.3 

58 

3.6 

67 

4.4 

72 

3.4 

70 

3.5 

60 

3.4 

48 

2.3 

31 

1  .3 

19  1.1 

Salt  Lake  City 

29 

1.4 

;« 

1.4 

41 

2.0 

50 

2.3 

58 

2.0 

68 

0.8 

76 

0.5 

76 

0.8 

65 

0.8 

52 

1.4 

40 

1  .4 

32  1.3 

San  Antonio.  . 

.51 

1.7 

.54 

1.8 

62 

1.7 

69 

2.9 

75 

3.0 

8i; 

3.1 

82 

2.2 

82 

2.7 

77 

2.9 

69 

1.5 

59 

1.8 

53  i.a 

San  Francisco. 

;->•■) 

4.3 

51 

3.7 

53 

3.1 

54 

1.8 

56 

0.8 

57 

0.2 

57 

0.0 

58 

0.0 

59 

0.3 

58 

1  .3 

56 

2.5 

51  4.2 

Santa  Fe 

2H 

O.fi 

32 

0.8 

39 

0.7 

48 

0.9 

57 

1.1 

66 

1.0 

69 

2.7 

67 

2.4 

61 

1.6 

50 

1  .1 

38 

0.8 

30  0.8 

Seattle 

39 

4.5 

40 

3.9 

44 

3.6 

49 

2.7 

55 

2.3 

60 

1.7 

64 

0.7 

6;< 

0.5 

58 

1.9 

51 

2.9 

44 

5.9 

41  6.0 

Slou.x  City 

10 

0.6 

2,> 

0.6 

33 

1.3 

48 

2.8 

61 

4.4 

69 

3.9 

«»4 

3.6 

73 

3.0 

64 

2.5 

51 

1.8 

34 

1.0 

23 

0.7 

Spokan^ 

27 

J. 3 

3) 

1.9 

39 

1.5 

48 

1.3 

56 

1.6 

63 

1.6 

69 

0.7 

68 

0.5 

59 

1.0 

47 

1.5 

37 

2.3 

31 

2.6 

Washington... 

33 

3.4 

34 

3.4 

42 

3.8 

53 

3.2 

64 

3  .8 

73 

4.2 

77 

4.6 

74 

4.4 

68 

3.6 

57 

3.1 

45 

2.7 

36 

3.2 

WiniLipeg 

-7 

0.9 

-1 

1.0 

12 

1.0 

36 

1.6 

51 

2.2 

62 

3.3 

66 

3.1 

63 

2.7 

52 

2.0    39 

1.7 

18 

1.1 

44 

0.9 

AT  EUROPEAN   CITIES. 


Af'ieiu 

Befgrale 

Berlin 

Bordeaux 

Brest 

Brassels 

if'-idapest 

ukarest 

Jhriatiania. . . 

Jons' t'tlnople 
Copenhagen. . 

Dublin 

Edinljiirgh.  ... 

Hamburg 

Jerusalem .  . . . 

Liege   

LiUe 

/..oudou 

Lyons 

Moscow 

Naple  i 

Ostmiii 

Paris 

Potrograd . . . . 

Rome 

Sofia 

Stockholm... . 

Trieat 

Valencia 

Vienna 

Vladivostok... 
Warsaw 


2  2 

1.1 

1. 

2.8 

3.3 

2.2 

1. 

1.3 

1.2 

3.4 

1.3 

2.1 

1.9 

1.9 

3.5 

2.1 

2.1 

2.0 

1.3 

1.1 

3.4 

2.0 

1.4 

0.9 

2.9 

1 

0 

2.4 

1.3 

1.3 

0.1 

1-2 


1.5 

52 

1.5 

59 

0.9 

68 

0.8 

76 

0.4 

1.3 

43 

1  .- 

52 

2.2 

62 

2.8 

67 

3.1 

1.5 

37 

1.9 

46 

1.4 

55 

1.7 

62 

2.5 

2.3 

47 

2.5 

53 

2.6 

58 

2.9 

64 

3  ,2 

3.0 

46 

2.2 

51 

2.1 

55 

1  .9 

60 

2.0 

1.8 

40 

2.0 

47 

1.7 

53 

2.3 

60 

2.5 

1.1 

40 

1.9 

51 

2.0 

60 

2.4 

67 

2.7 

1.2 

40 

1.7 

51 

2.0 

62 

2.4 

68 

3.6 

0.9 

30 

1.1 

40 

1.1 

51 

1.7 

60 

2.0 

2.7 

46 

2.4 

53 

1.7 

62 

1  .2 

70 

1  .3 

i.l 

34 

1.3 

42 

1  .1 

51 

1  .5 

59 

2.0 

1.9 

43 

2.0 

47 

2.0 

52 

2.1 

58 

2.0 

1.7 

40 

1.5 

4.5 

1.5 

50 

1  .9 

56 

2.2 

1.7 

37 

3.0 

45 

1  .7 

53 

2.2 

60 

3.1 

5 .0 

51 

4.1 

59 

1.6 

67 

0,2 

70 

0.0 

1.9 

41 

2.0 

49 

2.0 

57 

2.4 

64 

2.8 

1.8 

41 

2.2 

48 

1.6 

54 

2.2 

60 

2.3 

1.6 

42 

1.7 

48 

1.7 

.54 

1.9 

60 

2.2 

1.4 

4312.1 

51 

2.6 

57 

3.3 

64 

3 .3 

0.9 

23 

1  .2 

38 

1.5 

54 

1  .9 

,59 

2.0 

2.8 

51 

3.0 

57 

2.4 

64 

1  .9 

71 

1.3 

1.6 

42 

1.9 

47 

1.5 

53 

1  .9 

59 

1.9 

1.1 

43 

1.5 

,50 

1.5 

55 

1.8 

62 

2.1 

0.8 

24 

0.9 

36 

0.9 

48 

1  .7 

59 

1.8 

2.3 

51 

2.5 

57 

2.3 

64 

2.2 

71 

1  .5 

1.4 

39 

1.5 

50 

2.0 

59 

3.4 

65 

3.2 

0.7 

29 

0.8 

38 

0.9 

47 

1  .4 

57 

1.4 

2.2 

46 

2.4 

54 

3.1 

62 

3.8 

69 

4.0 

1.2 

46 

1.5 

48 

1.5 

52 

1  .7 

56 

0.8 

1.5 

39 

2.0 

49 

2.0 

57 

2.8 

6'* 

2.8 

0.2 

27 

0.3 

39 

1.1 

49 

1.3 

57 

1.5 

1.1 

33 

1.3 

45 

1.5 

55 

1.9 

63 

2.7 

81 
72 
65 
68 
64 
63 
70 
73 
63 
74 
62 
60 
55 
63 
73 
67 
63 
63 
68 
66 
75 
63 
65 
64 
76 
69 
62 
73 
58 
67 
66 
65 


0.3 
2.8 
2.7 
2.0 
2.1 
3.1 
2.0 
2.6 
3.3 
1.1 
2.6 
2.6 
2.8 
3.4 
0.0 
2.9 
2.8 
2.4 
3.4 
2.8 
0.7 
2.2 
2.0 
2.7 
0.6 
2.7 
2.3 
3.0 
0.5 
2.6 
2.2 
3.0 


80 

0.4 

7 

0.6 

66 

1.8 

57 

3.0 

70 

1.8 

63 

1  .7 

45 

2.4 

43 

1.7 

63 

2.2 

57 

1.7 

48 

2.0 

38 

1  .9 

68 

2.2 

64 

2.6 

55 

3.7 

47 

3.7 

64 

2.1 

61 

3.1 

54 

3.P 

48 

3.8 

62 

3.1 

58 

2.7 

,50 

2.9 

41 

2.7 

68 

2.1 

61 

2.0 

51 

2.2 

39 

2.2 

72 

3.0 

64 

1  .4 

,54 

1.5 

40 

1.8 

61 

2.9 

53 

3.0 

42 

2.6 

32 

1.9 

74 

1.7 

68 

2.0 

62 

2  .5 

,5;i 

4.(1 

61 

2.4 

55 

2.4 

47 

2.4 

38 

1  .9 

59 

3.1 

56 

3.1 

49 

2.9 

45 

2.6 

58 

2.8 

54 

2.4 

47 

2.5 

41 

2.4 

62 

3.0 

56 

2.6 

48 

2.6 

39 

2.3 

73 

0.0 

70 

T, 

66 

0.4 

56 

2.3 

66 

3  2 

59 

2.5 

52 

2.7 

41 

2.5 

63 

2.5 

58 

2.5 

,50 

3.0 

42 

2.8 

62 

2.4 

58 

2  4 

.50 

2.7 

43 

2.3 

67 

3.3 

61 

3.0 

52 

3.8 

42 

2.6 

60 

2.9 

51 

2.2 

38 

1  .4 

28 

1.6 

76 

1  .2 

71 

2.8 

63 

4.3 

54 

4.8 

63 

'il 

60 

2  8 

51 

2.6 

44 

3.1 

64 

58 

1  9 

,50 

2.1 

42 

1  9 

61 

2.7 

51 

2  0 

40 

1  7 

29 

1.4 

76 

1 1 

70 

2  7 

62 

4.1 

52 

4.4 

68 

21 

61 

1   9 

52 

2.4 

40 

1.9 

60 

2  4 

,5ft 

1  8 

43 

2.0 

35 

1.4 

72 

3.5 

66 

4.8 

58 

6  1 

48 

4  1 

59 

0  4 

56 

3  0 

52 

3.3 

48 

2  0 

66 

2.7 

59 

1.7 

,50 

2.0 

38 

1  9 

70 

3.5 

61 

24 

48 

1  6 

30 

0  5 

64 

3.1 

56 

1.9 

46 

1  7 

35 

1.5 

2.5 
1.6 

1.9 
2.9 
3.2 
2.6 
2.1 
1.7 
1.3 

1  .5 
2.3 
2.2 
2.4 
5.7 
2.5 
2.5 

2  1 
1.9 
1.5 
4.3 
2.3 
1.6 
1.2 
3.3 
1.4 
1.1 
2.9 
1.9 
1.9 
0.2 
1.4 


MEAN  HUMIDITY  OF  PLACES   I!^  UNITED  STATES   IN   PERCENTAGES. 


Stations. 

Ann'l. 

STATIO.N'3. 

Ann'l 

Stations.  ^ 

Ann'l. 

Stations. 

Ann'l. 

.\tlanta 

72 
80 
69 
72 
75 
50 
78 
71 

^1 

Denver 

52 
7S 
76 
81 
59 
80 
78 
74 
70 
68 

"Mobile 

79 

74 

78 

72 

69, 

70 

74 

74 

72 

70 

St  Paul 

72 

Atlantic  City. . . . 

Detroit 

New  Haven 

New  Orleans 

New  York 

Omaha   .  . 

Salt  Lake  City.  .  . 
San  Francisco. .  . . 
Santa  Fe.  N.  M.. 
SpoUane.  Wash.. . 

Toledo 

Vicksburg.  Misa   . 
W.  Walla,  Wash . . 
Washington,  D.C. 
Yuma,  Ariz 

62 

Baltimore 

Duluth 

80 

Boston 

Galveston 

Helena,  Mont.  . . . 

Jacksonville 

Key  West 

Knoxvllle 

Los  Angeles 

Louisville. ..:.... 

49 

Buffalo 

64 

Carson  City,  Nev. 

Charleston 

Charlotte,  N.  C. . . 

Chicago. .  .1 

Cincinnati 

PhiladelDhla 

Portland,  Me 

Portland.  Ore 

Richmond 

St.  Louis 

74 
74 
65 
72 
43 
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MONTHLY    AND   ANNUAL   MEAN   TEMPERATURE   AND   PRECIPITATION— C(meira«f<?. 
AT  WEST   INDIES,   CENTRAL  AND   SOUTH  AMERICAN   CITIES. 


Stations. 


Jan. 


T.    P. 


Bermuda  &  W.  I. 

Hamilton 

Bridgetown 

Havana 

Kingston 

Port  au  Prince . . 

Roseau 

St.  Kltts 

San  J  uan 

Santa  Cruz 

MEXICO. 

Colima 

Leon 

Matamoros 

Mazatlan 

Mexico 

Monterey.- 

San  Luis  Potosi . . 

Vera  Cruz 

Zacateoaa 

Cent.  America. 

Belize 

Coban 

Colon 

Gamboa 

Guatemala 

Noas 

San  Jose 

San  Salvador .... 

South  America 

Asuncion 

Bahia 

Bogota 

Buenos  Aires .... 

Caracas 

Cayenne 

Coacepcion.  .  .  . 
Cordoba ....... 

Falkland  Is 

Georgetown .... 
Juan  Fofuandez. 

La  Paz 

Lima 

Mendoza 

Mercedes 

Mocha  Island  .  .  , 

Montevideo 

Para 

Paramaribo .... 
Pernambuco.  .  .  . 
Punta  Arenas... 

Quinto 

Rio  Gallegos.  .  .  , 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
Rio  Quarto .... 

Rosario 

San  Jorge 

San  Juan 

San  Luis 

Santa  Cruz .... 

Santiago 

Santiago  del  Estro 

Santos 

Sao  Paulo 

Staten  Island.  , 

Uber.aba 

Ushuala 

Valdivia 

Valparaiso.  . .  . 
Villa  Formosa . 


Feb. 


T.    P. 


3 

3.3 

2.7 

1.4 

1.1 

5.8 

3.7 

3.3 

2.3 


0 

0. 

1. 

1. 

0. 

1. 

0, 

0.4 

0.9 

5.2 
5.4 
4.0 
2.4 
0.3 
0.7 
0.6 
0.1 

6.8 
1.7 
3.7 
3.0 
0.9 

14.1 
0.6 
4 

2.8 
7.6 
0 

3.8 
T. 
0.9 
3 
0 
3  2 

10.4 


1 

4 

1  0 

2  i; 

4    1 

3 

3 

0 

3.3 

0.5 

T 

2.8 
12.6 

8.2 

5.5 
12.0 

2 

2.9 

0 

6.6 


Mar. 


T.    P. 


4 

2.6 

2.3 

0.7 

2.2 

2.8 

1.9 

2.2 

1.9 

0.0 
0.3 
2.3 
0.2 
0.2 
1.0 
0.2 
0.6 
0.4 


5.4 
2.1 

3..T 

2.5 
0.3 
12.1 
0.7 
4.2 
2.4 
5.7 
1  3 
4.5 
T. 
1.1 
1.9 

1  2 

2  1 
12.6 

6 

7  0 
I 

1  n 
l.i: 
2.8 
3 
2.9 

2  2 
0 

3.0 
0.3 
0.1 
2 

11.4 
8.1 
6.6 

10.9 
2.5 
3.1 
0 
6.8 


APRIL 


T.    P. 


4.9 
1.4 

1.8 
1.4 
3.2 
2.3 
2.1 
2.5 
1.2 


0.0 
0.4 
2.4 


2 
4 
1 

0 
6 
0 
0 
0.6 


6.1 

2 

4.5 

4  6 
0 

15 
2.4 
3. 
2 
1. 
2. 
2. 
T 
1.0 
2.9 
3  2 
3.5 

13 
8.0 
9    1 
1.6 

5  3 
1.9 

3  0 
4.2 

4  9 
4.6 
0.2 
2.4 
0.2 
0.2 
4   2 

10.6 
5.9 
5.9 
7.6 
2.2 
6.4 
0.6 
6.6 


May. 


T.    P 


3.3 
2.0 
2.8 
1.1 
6.8 
2.4 
3.3 
3.7 
2.9 

0.0 
0.2 
2.2 
0.0 
0.6 
1.5 
0.5 
0.1 
0.5 

2.6 
3.9 
4.3 
3.2 
1.3 
1.9 
1.5 
1.6 

5.8 
2 

9.6 
3.0 
1.2 
15.5 
3.1 


1. 

2. 

6. 

3. 

1. 

T 

0.4 

3.9 

4.5 

3 
13.2 

8  9 
10.5 

1.4 

7.3 

0.8 

3.4 

1 

2 

4 

0 

1.0 

0.6 

0.6 

1.3 

9 

2 

6 

3.5 

2 

9 

0 

5 


JUNE. 


T.    P. 


4.6 
3.5 
4.5 
5.6 
10.8 
2.9 
4.2 
5.0 
4.5 

0.7 

1.1 

2.2 

0.2 

1 

1.7 

0.7 

4.2 

0.6 

5.1 
7.7 
12.0 
10.9 
5.6 
6.9 
9.0 
6.6 

4. 

1.2 

6.5 

2.8 

2.8 

20.0 
7.8 
0.8 
2.4 

10.9 
7.4 
0.5 
T. 
0.3 
2.4 
7.8 
3  9 
9.3 

11.7 

11.7 
1.6 
5.1 
1.9 
2.7 
1.0 
2.3 
3.2 
O.I 
0.6 
0.7 
2.4 
0 
5 

3.0 
6.6 
1 
1 

15.3 
4.6 
3.4 


T.    P 


4.1 
5.4 
7.2 
4.4 
3.9 
8.1 
4.0 
5.1 
4.6 

6.8 
4.3 


3 
1 

3 

4.3 
2.0 
12.5 
5.0 


11 

13.2 
9.5 

11.5 
6.5 
9.2 

10 

2.9 
1.0 
8.2 
2.7 
4  0 
14.8 
10.8 
0.3 
1.6 
12.0 
8. 
T 
0. 
0. 
2.4 
9.7 
3.3 
5.7 
11.0 
12.0 
1.1 
1.5 
2.3 
2.3 
0.7 
1.5 
3.1 
T. 
0.1 
0.4 
3.1 
0.3 
6.0 
2.6 
6.7 
0.8 
2.2 
17.5 
2.4 
3.2 


JULY. 


T.    P 


5.5 
5.7 
5.0 
2.1 
2.8 
10.5 
4.4 
6.3 
3.9 


7.1 
6.1 
2.4 
6.4 
4.1 


7 

10.6 

16.7 

10.1 

8.0 

6.5 

8.2 

12.6 

2.4 
1.0 
2.6 
2.2 
4. 
6. 

10.7 
5.2 
0.2 
9.7 
6 
0 
0.3 
0.2 
2 
18 
3 

4.9 
8 

8.8 
1.1 
0.8 
1.2 
4.4 
0.4 
1.8 
3.8 
0 

0.3 
1.1 
3.5 
0.2 
5.0 
■0.8 
4.9 
0.5 
1.4 
15.4 
6.6 
1.5 


AUG. 


4 
7 
6 
5 
5 
10 
5 
6 
4.5 


6.7 
5.6 
1.6 
9.4 
4.7 
3.3 
1.7 
8.9 
3.9 


1 
1.1 

3.3 
2.4 
3.8 
2.6 
6.0 
0  4 
1.4 
6.6 


SEPT. 


T.    P 


4 
1 
0 
0 
2 
5 
2 
4.2 
6.1 
6.4 
1.2 
1.4 
0.7 
4.4 
0.8 
1.7 
4.2 
T. 
0.3 
0.4 
2.5 
0.1 
4.8 
2.1 
5.0 
0.8 
1.2 
13.5 
3.9 
1.3 


T.    P 


4.4 
6.2 
6.7 
4.3 
7.5 
8.8 
6.4 
5.4 
5.7 

7.4 
4.9 
7.0 
8.1 
4.1 
3.9 
1.5 
11.0 
3.1 

9.7 

9 

12.7 
10.9 

9.2 

7.3 
12.4 
11.5 

3.5 
1.5 
2.9 
3.0 


1 

5 
0 
1 
2 
3 
0 

0.5 
0.4 
2.3 
3 
3 
3 
2 

2.6 
1 

3.0 
0.5 
4.4 
1.3 
1.7 
3.3 
0 

0.6 
0.2 
1.2 


Oct. 


0 

5 

3 

3 

3 

1 

7 

0.7 

3.0   71 


75 
80 
78 
79 
80 
80 
80 
79 
81 

77- 
65 
75 
80 
59 
71 
63 
76 
59 

79 
65 
79 
79 
65 
79 
67 
73 

73 
57 
58 
61 
71 
81 
54 
63 
42 
81 
57 
50 
62 
62 
63 
52 
60 
79 
8! 
79 
44 
55 
45 
61 
62 
62 
59 
65 
65 
48 
56 
72 
69 
65 
40 
73 
43 
52 
57 


T.    P. 


5.0 
8.7 
7.4 
7.5 
0.4 
6.9 
6.5 
6.6 
6.0 


4 

1 

4 

2 

1 

4 

1 

9.0 

1.4 

12.2 
13.0 
14.2 
13.0 
6.7 


5.5 

2.2 

8.4 

3.6 

4.4 

1. 

1. 

2. 

1. 

2. 

1 

1, 

0. 

0, 

4 

2.2 

3.7 

2.5 

2.8 

3.9 

0.9 

3.7 

1   1 

3.0 

2 


3 

3 

0 

2 

0 

0.6 

1 

6 

4 

4 

6.0 

1.6 

5.0 

0.3 

6.2 


NOV. 


T.    P. 


11. 


19 

12 
0.9 
8.0 


1.9 

5.9 
2.2 
9.6 
2.8 
3 
4.6 
1. 
4. 
1.6 
5.7 
1.7 
1.5 
T. 
0.1 
2. 
1. 
3.1 
2. 
5.3 
4.4 
1.2 
3.7 
1.3 
2 
4 
4.1 
3 
0.1 
3.5 
0 
0 
2 
5 
4 
4 
10 
1 
4 

0.2 
6.3 


DEC. 


0.3 
0.4 
2.2 
0.9 
0.2 
0.5 
0.5 
2.0 
0.3 

6.0 

6.9 

12.1 

6.6 


5.2 
1.9 
5.6 
3.9 
i.6 

U  .6 
1.2 
4.7 
2.5 

11.3 
0.6 
4.3 
T. 
0.9 
3.6 
1.3 
3.1 
5.1 
8.8 
8.5 
1.3 
3.9 
2.2 
2.2 
4.6 
5.4 
3.5 
0.4 
3.6 
1.0 
0.2 
3.0 
9.6 
6.1 
6.8 
9.0 
2,1 
4.8 
0.1 
7.2 


VARIATIONS   IN   RAINFALL. 

Cultivation  of  semi-arid  lauds  does  not  cause  any  appreciable  difference  in  the  rainfall  In  that  region, 
according  to  records  of  the  Weather  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Special  attention  has  been 
given  by  the  bureau  to  this  subject  and  in  arriving  at  this  conclusion  the  specialists  delved  into  the  weather 
records  for  the  last  fifty  years.  During  that  period  there  has  been  a  decided  increase  in  the  area  under 
cutlvation  in  the  Great  Plain  States.  If  increasing  the  area  of  cultivation  in  any  district  increased  the 
precipitation,  the  specialists  point  out,  a  steady  rise  In  the  annual  rainfall  of  this  region  could  be  expected. 
Instead  of  a  regular  Increase,  the  records  show  there  are  well-defined  but  comparatively  short  periods  ot 
Increasing  and  decreasing  rainfall,  but  which  cannot  be  due  to  cultivation. 

The  records  of  the  average  rainfall  over  the  Western  Great  Plains  show  that  for  twenty-five  years  from 
1868  to  1892,  inclusive,  it  was  19.2  Inches,  and  from  1893  to  1917,  Inclusive,  18.4  inches.  Over  the  Southern 
Great  Plains  the  average  rainfall  for  the  twenty-flve  years  from  1868  to  1892,  inclusive,  was  19.8  inches,  and 
for  the  next  twenty-five  years  only  17.8  Inches. 
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NORMAL  TEMPERATURE  AND  RAINFALL. 

t Prepared  In  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau.  U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.) 


States 
and 
Terri- 
tories. 


Ala 

Ariz .... 

Ark 

Cal   ... 

Col 

Conn. . 
D.  of  G 

Fla 

Ga   

Idaho 

III 

Incl. 

Iowa 

Kan 

Ky.    .. 

La 

Maine. 
Mil  ... 
Mc-'^s.. 
M5ch.. 
M-nn... 
Miss. , 
Mo 
Mont 


Stations. 


Jan.  .July 


Mobile 

Phoenix 

Littlo  Rock .  . 
San  Francisco 

Deaver 

New  Haven . . 
Washington. . 
Key  West. . . . 

Atlanta 

Boise 

C^cj-TO 

iMianapolio  . 
Dubua'Je. . .  . 

iViciit'i 

Louisville. . . . 
New  Orlsana . 

Portland 

Baltimore. . . . 

Boston 

Detroit 

St.  Paul 

Vicks'ourg. . . . 

St.  Louis 

riel3na 


Mean 
Tempera- 
ture. 


50 
50 
41 
50 
29 
27 
33 
69 
42 
23 
24 
28 
18 
30 
34 
53 
22 
33 
27 
24 
12 
47 
31 
20 


80 
90 
81 
57 
72 
72 
77 
84 
78 
73 
72 
76 
75 
70 
79 
81 
68 
77 
71 
72 
72 
80 
79 
67 


Rec- 
ord 

High- 
est. 


102 

119 

106, 

101^ 

105 

100 

103 

100 

103 

111 

103 

108 

103 

107 

107 

102 

103 

105 

104 

lot 

104 
101 
107 
103 


Rec- 
ord 
Low- 
est. 


ivlca  i 
Ann'l 
Pre- 
cip'u 
(Ins.) 


•  1 

62.0 

12 

7.9 

■12 

49.9 

29 

22  3 

■29 

14.0 

-14 

47.2 

15 

43  5 

41 

.38.7 

H 

49  4 

2K 

12  7 

■23 

33  3 

■25 

41.5 

-32 

34.0 

-22 

30.6 

-20 

4t.3 

7 

57  4 

-21 

42  5 

-  7 

43  2 

-14 

43  4 

-24 

32.2 

-41 

28.7 

-  1 

53  7 

-22 

37.2 

-12 

12,8 

States 
and 
Terri- 
tories. 


Neb 

.Wev 

V.  C... 
M.  Dak 
V.H.... 

V.J 

V.Mex. 
V.  Y.... 
3!iio.  .  . 
Okla .  .  . 

Ore 

'a 

R.  I 

S.  C... 
5.  Dak. 
Tenn. .  . 
Texas . . 
Utah.. 

Vt 

Va 

vVash. . 
»V.  Va 
Wis...  . 
Wyo. .  . 


Stations. 


Omaha 

Winnemucca, 
Charlotte. . .  . 
Bismarck. .    . 

Concord 

Atlantic  City, 

Sante  Fe 

N.  Y.  City.,. 
Cincinnati  .  . 
Oklahoma .    . 

Portland 

PhiladelDhia . 
Block  Island 
Charleston..  . 

Pierre 

Naslivltle. .    . 
Galveston. . . 
Salt  Lake  C .  . 
Burlington. .  . 

Norfolk 

Seattle 

Parkersburg. 
Milwaukee.. , 
Cheyenne. .  ,  , 


Mean 
Tempera- 
ture. 


Jan.  July 


20 
29 
40 
7 
21 
32 
28 
30 
32 
35 
39 
32 
31 
49 
14 
38 
53 
29 
16 
40 
39 
31 
20 
26 


76 
72 
79 
70 
69 
72 
69 
74 
78 
80 
66 
76 
68 
81 
75 
79 
83 
75 
68 
78 
64 
76 
70 
67 


Rec- 
ord 

High 
est. 


110 
104 
102 
107 
102 
104 

97 
102 
105 
108 
102 
106 

92 
104 
110 
104 

99 
102 
100 
105 

96 
106 
102 
100 


Rec- 
ord 

Low- 
est. 


—32 
—28 

—  5 
—45 
—35 

—  7 
—13 
—13 
—17 
—17 

—  2 

—  6 

—  4 
7 

—40 

—13 

8 

—20 

—27 

2 

11 

—27 

—25 

—38 


Mean 
Ann'l 
Pre- 
cip'u 
(Ins.) 


30.7 

8.4 
49.2 
17.6 
40.1 
40.8 
14.5 
44.6 
38.3 
31.7 
45.1. 
41.2, 

44.4: 

52.1 
16.6 
48.5 
47.1 
16.0 
31.6 
49.3 
36.6 
40.2 
31.4 
13.6 


The  minu'?  ( — )  sign  indicates  temperature  below  zero 
THERMOKJETERS. 

COMPAKATIVE    SCALES. 


Reau- 
mur, 
80°. 


76 
72 
68 
63 
-oVi 
56 
52 
48 
44 
42 
40 
36 
33 
32 
29 
28 
25  8 
24 
21 
20 
16 
12 
10 
8 


Centi- 
grade, 
100°. 


Fahr- 
enheit. 
.212°. 


—  0.9 


5.8 

4 

1.3 

0 

0. 

4 


—  8 

—  9.8 

—  12 
—14 
—16 
—20 
■^24 
—28 
—32 


95 

90 

85 

78.9 

75 

70 

65 

60 

55 

52.8 

50 

45 

42.2 

40 

36.7 

35 

32.2 

30 

26.7 

25 

20 

15.3 

12.8 

10 

7.2 

6 

1.7 

0 

-  1.1 

-  5 

-  6.7 
—10 
—12.2 
—15 
—17.8 
—20 
—25 
—30 
—35 
—40 


203 

194 

185 

174 

167 

158 

149 

140 

131 

127 

122 

113 

108 

104 

98 

95 

90 

88 

80 

77 

68 

60 

55 

60 

45 

41 

35 

32 

30 

23 

20 

14 

10 

5 

0 

—  4 

—13 

—22 

—31 

— 40 


Water  Boils 

AT  S  E  A  - 

Level. 


Alcohol  Boils. 


Tallow  Melts 


Blood  Heat. 


Temperate. 


Water 
Freezes. 


ZERO  Fahr. 


RULES    FOR    FORETELLING    T 

Adapted  for  Use  with  aneroid 
a  rising  barometer. 


HE    WEATHER. 

Barometers. 


A  RAPID  rise  indicates  unsettled  weather. 

A  gradual  rise  indicates  settled  weather. 

A  rise  with  dry  air  and  cold  Increasing  in  Summer  indicates  wind 
from  the  northward;  and  if  rain  has  fallen,  better  weather  may  be 
expected. 

A  rise  with  moist  air  and  a  low  temperature  indicates  wind  and 
rain  from  the  northward. 

A  rise  with  southerly  winds  indicates  fine  weather. 

A    STEADY    barometer 

with   dry  air    and  seasonable    temperature    indicates  a    continuance 
of  very  fine  weather. 

a  falling  barometer. 

A  rapid  fall  indicates  stormy  weather. 

A  rapid  fall  with  westerly  wind  indicates  stormy  weather  from 
the  northward. 

A  fall  with  a  northerly  wind  indicates  storm,  with  rain  and  hall 
in  Summer,  and  snow  in  Winter. 

A  fall  with  Increased  moisture  in  the  air,  and  heat  increasing, 
indicates  wind  and  rain  from  tiie  southward. 

A  fall  with  dry  aiv  and  cold  increasing  in  Winter  indicates  snow. 

A  fall  after  very  oalm  and  warm  weather  indicates  rain  with 
squally  weather. 

The  barometer  rises  for  northerly  winds,  Including  from  northwest 
by  north  to  the  eastward  for  dry.  or  less  wet  weather,  for  less  wind, 
or  for  more  than  one  of  these  caanges.  except  on  a  few  occasions, 
when  rain,  hail  or  snow  come.-;  from  Uie  northward  with  strong  wind. 

The  barometer  falls  for  southerly  wind,  including  from  southeast 
by  south  to  the  westward,  for  wet  weather,  for  stronger  wind  or  for 
more  than  one  of  these  changes,  except  on  a  few  occasions,  when 
moderate  wind,  with  rain  or  snow,  comes  from  the  northward. 


Duration   of   different   Kinds   of   Weather   in   the   Several 
Storms — Vicinity  of  New  York. 


Critical  Winds. 


South  to  Southwest. 
South  to  Southeast . 
East  to  Northeast.  . 


Clear     Cloudy     Rain     Clearing 
Hours.     Hours.     Hours.      Hours. 


9 
14 
20 


8 

13.4 
17.6 


8.3 
15.6 
31 


14 

15.4 

20.6 


WEATHER  WISDOM. 
A  gray,  lowering  sunset,  or  one  where  the  sky  is  green  or  yellowish-green,  indicates  rain.  A  red  sun- 
rl.«e,  with  clouds  lowering  later  in  the  morning,  also  indicates  rain.  A  halo  occurring  after  fine  weather  In- 
dicates a  storm.  A  corona  growing  smaller  indicates  rain;  growing  larger,  fair  weather.  A  rnorning 
cainbow  is  regarded  as  a  sign  of  rain;  an  evening  rainbow  of  fair  weather.  ^  deep-blue  color  of  tbe^ky. 
even  when  seen  through  clouds.  Indicates  fair  weather,  a  growing  whiteneas.  an  approaching  storm.  FogB 
indicate  settlel  weather.  A  morning  fog  usually  breaks  away  before  noon.  Unusual  clearness  of  the 
atmosphere,  unusual  brightness  or  twinkling  of  tUe  stat's,  Indicate  rain.  The  first  frost  and  last  frost  are 
usiiallv  nrecedert  bv  a  temnerature  \^rv  much  above  the  mean. 
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PROF.    HERSCHEL'S    WEATHER    TABLE. 

(As  Improved  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clarke.) 
Showing  the  reader,  so  the  above  authorities  said,  "what  kind  of  weather  will  most  probably  follow 
the  entrance  of  the  Moon  into  any  of  her  quarters,  and  that  bo  near  the  truth  as  to  be  seldom  or  never 
found  to  fail." 


MOON.    Time  of  Change. 


Between  midnight  and  2  In  the  morning 
Between    2  and     4  morning 


4  and 
6  and 
"  8  and 

10  and 
At  12-0  noon,  and  to  2  P.  M  . 
Between    2  and     4  afternoon. 
4  and     6 
6  and     8 


8 
10 
12 


8  and  10 


10  and  midnight Fair 


In  Summer. 


Fair 

Cold  frequent  showers 

Rain 

Wind  and  rain 

Changeable 

P'requent  showers 

Very  rainy 

Cliangeable 

Fair 

Fair  if  wind  N.W 


Fair  If  wind  N.W. 


In  Winter. 


Hard  frost,  unless  wind  be  S.  or  S.W. 

Snow  and  stormy. 

Rain. 

Stormy. 

Cold  rain  If  wind  W.,  snow  if  E,    ' 

Cold  and  tilgh  winds. 

Snow  or  rain. 

J'air  and  mild. 

F^ir. 

Fair  and  froaty,  if  w!nd  N.  or  N.E..  rain 

or  snow  if  S.  or  S.W. 
Fair  and  frosty  if  wind  N.  or  NE.,   rain 

or  snow  if  S.  or  S.W. 
Fair  and  frosty. 


The  nearer  the  time  of  the  Moon's  change,  first  quarter,  full,  and  last  quarter  is  to  midnight,  the  fairer 
will  the  weather  be  during  the  seven  days  following. 

The  space  of  this  calculation  occupies  frorci  10  at  night  till  2  next  morning. 

The  nearer  to  midday,  or  noon,  tiiese  phases  of  the  moon  happen,  the  more  foul  or  wet  the  weather 
may  be  expected  during  the  seven  following  days. 

The  space  of  this  calculation  occupies  from  10  in  the  forenoon  till  2  In  the  afternoon.  These  observa- 
tions refer  principally  to  Summer,  though  they  affect  the  Spring  and  Autumn  nearly  the  same. 

The  Moon's  change,  first  quarter,  full,  and  last  quarter  liappening  during  six  of  the  afternoon  hours. 
1.  e.,  from  4  to  10,  may  be  followed  by  fair  weather;  but  this  is  most  dependent  on  the  wind,  as  noted 
in  the  table. 

Though  the  weather,  from  a  variety  of  Irregular  causes,  is  more  uncertain  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
Autumn,  the  whole  of  Winter,  and  the  beginning  of  Spring,  yet  in  the  main  the  above  observations  will 
apply  to  those  periods  also.  ^ 

THE    MEANING    OF    "l     INCH    OF    RAIN." 

On  every  dally  weather  bulletin  or  chart  the  amount  of  rainfall  at  various  places  during  the  preceding 
24  hours  is  printed  in  inches  and  hundredths  of  Inches.  In  a  general  way  the  public  understands  that  a 
rainfall  o"  2  inches  in  one  day  Is  heavy,  and  that  one  of  a  tenth  of  an  inch  is  light,  but  no  attempt  is  made 
to  associate  the  linear  measurement  of  the  water  with  its  equivalents  in  weight  or  bulk.  This  is  necessary 
for  a  proper  understanding  of  the  actual  quantitative  value  of  the  rain,  and  the  few  figures  following  may 
prove  of  assistance  in  making  calculations. 

An  acre  of  ground  contains  43,5G0  square  feet.  Consequently,  a  rainfall  of  1  inch  over  1  acre  of  ground 
would  mean  a  total  of  43,560  X  144,  or  6,272,640  cubic  inches  of  water.  This  is  equivalent  to  3,630  cubic 
feet.  As  a  cubic  foot  of  pure  water  weighs  about  62.4  pounds,  the  exact  amount  varying  slightly  with  the 
densitv,  it  follows  that  the  weight  of  a  uniform  coating  of  1  inch  of  rain  over  1  acre  of  surface  would  be 
3,030X62.4  =  226,512  pounds,  or  113'i   short  tons. 

The  weight  of  1  United  States  gallon  of  pure  water  is  8.343  pounds.  Consequently  a  rainfall  of  1  inch 
over  1  acre  of  ground  would  mean  226,512-7-8.345  =  27,143  gallons  of  water  on  the  acre.  This  is  equivalent 
to  603  barrels  of  45  gallons  each,  and  would  be  sufficient  to  fill  a  tank  or  pool  about  20  feet  square  and  9 
feet  In  depth.  Should  a  farmer  desire  to  build  a  cistern  to  be  supplied  by  rainwater  from  a  roof,  he  can, 
if  he  knows  the  annual  rainfall  of  his  locality,  so  construct  his  cistern  as  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of 
the  rainfall.  For  instance,  a  rainfall  of  1  Inch  on  a  roof  of  3,000  square  feet  capacity  would  mean  a  total 
volume  of  432,000  cubic  Inches,  or  250  cubic  feet,  available  for  the  cistern  (loss  from  splashing,  etc.,  not 
considered).  This  is  equal  to  1,870  United  States  gallons,  or  about  41.5  barrels  of  45  gallons  each,  enough 
to  fill  a  cistern  8  feet  In  diameter  to  a  depth  of  4.97  feet. 
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PHYSICAL    PROPERTIES    OF    THE    ATMOSPHERE. 

CBy  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Aeronautics;  Prepared  by  W.  R.  Blair.) 

Approximately  78  per  cent,  by  volume,  of  the  air  near  the  earth's  surface  is  nitrogen  and  21  per  cent, 
oxygen.  Anotiier  diatomic  gas,  hydrogen,  is  found  uniformly  distributed,  but  In  very  small  quantity.  The 
monatomic  gases,  argon,  neon,  helium,  krypton,  and  xenon,  are  present,  their  volumes  being  In  the  order 
given.  Other  gases  and  vapors  of  more  complex  molecular  structure  and  less  uniformly  distributed  are  water 
vapor,  carbon  dioxide,  ammonia,  and  sulphur  dioxide.  The  last  three  gasee  named  are  hygroscopic  and  seem 
to  exist  In  the  atmosphere  In  association  with  more  or  less  water,  depending  on  the  amount  of  atmospheric 
moisture  available.  Other  gases,  as  well  as  dust  of  both  terrestrial  and  meteoric  origin,  are  present  In  vary- 
ing quantities,  depending  on  the  time  or  location  in  which  observations  ar«  made.  In  order  of  their  atomic 
weights  the  first  eight  of  the  gases  mentioned  are  hydrogen,  helium,  tiitrogen,  oxygen,  neon,  argon,  krypton, 
and  xenon.  When  molecular  weights  are  considered,  neon  is  third  in  the  list,' and  nitrogen  and  oxygen 
fourth  and  fifth,  respectively.  It  is  probable  that  these  gases  are  sorted  by  gravity  and  that,  as  the  distance 
from  the  earth's  surface  Increases,  the  proportion  of  the  lighter  gases  increases  until  at  some  height,'  150 
kilometres  or  more  above  sea  level,  the  chief  constituent  of  the  air  is  .lydrogeu.  Convective  mixing  of  the 
air  interferes  with  this  sorting  to  some  extent,  especially  In  the  lower  10  kilometres  of  the  atmosphere. 

Recent  observations  and  experiments  Indicate  that  the  hygroscopic  gases,  rather  than  dust  or  ions, 
furnish  the  nuclei  upon  wiJch  the  water  vapor  of  the  air  condenses,  forming  haze  and  fog  or  cloud.  Strata 
of  air  that  are  hazy  are  found  to  be  rich  in  these  hygroscopic  nuclei  and  usually  a  disturbance  that  elevates 
such  strata  either  In  whole  or  in  part  results  in  cloud  formation.  It  may  happen  that  the  temperature 
of  the  air  in  the  haze  layer  is  lowered  without  accompanying  change  of  level,  with  the  result  that  a  stratum 
of  cloud  replaces  the  stratum  of  haze.  When  air  of  the  haze  layer  Is  force.l  up  In  places  by  a  relatively  strong 
vertical  component  in  its  motion,  the  resulting  type  of  cloud  formation  is  cumu  us  when  It  is  cooled,  either 
by  being  elevat«d  as  a  whole  or  by  other  means,  the  type  of  cloud  resulting  i^  stratus.  The  formation  of 
cumulus  clouds  therefore  accompanies  turbulent  atmospheric  condltious,  and  is  in  turn  an  indication  of  these 
conditions.  Atmaspheric  pressure  are  most  familiarly  measured  In  Inches  or  millimetres  of  the  height  of  a 
column  that  will  just  balance  the  static  pressure  of  the  air  at  a  given  place.  Thus,  the  standard  pressure 
commonly  de'signated  one  atmosphere  Is  a  column  of  mercury  760  millimetres  high  having  a  temperature 
of  0°  C.  under  gravity  at  sea  level  and  latitude  45°.  The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  and  local  differences 
iu  these  pressures  are  forces  capable  of  caasing  flow  and  motions  of  the  air. 

In  passing  through  the  atmosphere  to  the  earth's  surface  the  sun's  radiant  energy  Is  considerably 
dimi  Ished  by  reflection  from  the  upper  surfaces  of  clouds  and  from  other  boundary  surfaces  that  may  exist 
between  strata  of  different  densities  or  constitution.  There  Is  some  diminution  of  this  energy  because  of 
direct  absorption  by  the  gases  of  the  atmosphere,  but  the  amount  thus  absorbed  Is  relatively  "small.  In 
general,  the  sun's  rays  are  somewhat  refracted  by  the  atmosphere,  and  the  amount  of  heat  reaching  the  earth 
by  means  of  them  is  tlius  somewhat  increased.  Locally,  the  amounc  of  heat  received  from  the  sun  by  the 
earth's  surface  may  be  increased  considera  ly  by  reflection  from  the  sides  of  clouds,  and  It  may,  of  course, 
be  diminished  In  the  cloud's  shadow.  Insolation,  the  heating  effect  of  the  sun's  rays  measured  at  the  earth's 
surface,  13  considerably  greater  in  the  spaces  between  cumulus  clouds,  for  example,  than  under  "normal" 
conditions,  when  there  are  no  clouds  present.  The  air  itself  when  dry  absorbs  but  little  of  the  sun's  energy, 
and  is  therefore  but  little  heated  by  the  direct  rays  of  the  aun.  The  earth's  surface  reflects  more  or  less 
of  the  solar  radiation  reaching  It,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  material  forming  it.  Snow,  ice,  water, 
a,nd  white  sand,  clay,  or  rock  surfaces  reflect  more  of  the  sun's  radiation  than  do  black,  brown,  or  vegetation- 
covered  fields.  The  color  of  the  surface  is  determined  by  the  wave  lengths  it  reflects  most — a  white  surface 
reflects  all  wave  lengths  equally,  while  a  black  surface  absorbs  all  wave  lengths  and  reflects  none.  Surfaces 
that  are  good  absorbers  are  good  radiators,  1.  e.,  lose  their  heat  readily  \)y  radiation.  Surfaces  that  absorb 
less  readily  "hold  their  heat,"  i.  e.,  are  not  good  radiators.  There  is,  however,  leas  difference  in  the  rapidity 
with  which  these  different  surfaces  communicate  their  heat  to  the  air  by  conduction. 

Altogether,  cloudiness  and  other  factors  considered,  less  than  half  the  radiant  heat  from  the 
sun  entering  the  outer  portion  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  succeeds  in  penetrating  to  the  llthosphere,  where 
it  becomes  effective  in  heating  the  earth's  surface  and  the  air  near  it.  Notwithstanding  this  absorption, 
however,  the  atmosphere  as  a  whole  is  but  little  heated  by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The  surface  tempera- 
ture in  a  field  of  black  earth  is  somewhat  higher  at  4  p.  m.  of  a  clear  day  than  is  that  of  a  green  pasture 
adjoining  it  and  decidedly  higher  than  that  of  a  field  of  white  wheat  or  wheat  stubble  In  the  same  vicinity. 
At  4  a.  m.  these  relations  of  temperature  are  reversed.  Similar  but  more  marked  differences  of 
temperature  are  found  between  land  and  water  surfaces.  The  earth's  surface  heats  or  cools  the  air  in 
contact  with  it  largely  by  conduction.  It  follows  that  air  temperatures  at  lowest  levels  will  vary  in  the 
same  sense  as  do  the  temperatures  of  the  earth's  surface,  but  not  necessarily  to  the  same  extent.  Con- 
vection processes  In  the  air  will  thou  distribute  the  heat. 

The  proportions  of  the  constituent  gases  In  the  atmo.?phere  at  any  point  exert  some  Influence  on  the 
air  temperature  at  that  point.  If  a  given  level  in  the  atmosphere  is  considered,  the  inflow  through  it  of  energy 
from  the  sun  and  the  outflow  through  it  of  energy  from  the  earth's  surface  .and  from  that  part  of  the  a;mos- 
phere  below  the  level  in  question  are,  in  the  long  run,  equal.  This  energy  is  either  transmitted  through 
the  atmosphere  without  heating  It  or  is,  to  agreater  or  less  degree,  passed  along  by  the  process  of  absorp- 
tion and  re-radiation.  In  the  latter  case  the  air  is  heated  to  such  a  temperature  that  equilibrium  is  estab- 
lished between  the  rate.s  of  absorption  and  re-radiation.  This  temperature  is  different  for  the  different 
atmospheric  constituents,  bein^  proportional  to  their  abilities  to  absorb  solar  and  terrestrial  radiation. 

The  density  of  air  at  const.ant  pressure  depends  largely  on  its  temperature,  but  to  .an  extent  also  on  its 
constitution.  In  the  lower  strata  of  the  ;  tmo.sphere  moisture  is  the  only  constituent  whose  quantity  varies 
sufliclently  to  affect  air  density  appreciably.  It  has  been  shown  above  not  only  that  air  temperature  varies 
from  point  to  point  in  the  atmosphere  but  that  the  moisture  content  also  varies.  Usually  temperature  and 
moisture  content  affect  air  density  In  the  same  sense,  1.  e.,  an  increase  In  either  makes  the  density  less.  ISleai' 
the  earth's  surface,  where  the  moisture  content  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  are  rather  directly  controlled 
by  tlie  nature  of  that  surface,  maxima  and  minima  of  air  density  may  be  found  within  a  few  metres,  or  even 
a  few  centimetres,  distance.  Further  away  from  the  earth's  surface  these  maxima  and  minima  of  density 
are  further  apart.  Whatever  the  dimensions  of  the  air  mass  considered,  therefore,  it  is  likely  to  contain 
one  or  more  complete  circulatory  systems  in  process  of  adjusting  the  differences  in  density  of  its  parts;  and 
It  Itself  Is  likely  to  be  moving  In  conformity  with  the  need  for  similar  adjustmqpt  on  a  larger  scale.  In  the 
process  of  adjusting  these  differences  In  atmospheric  density  still  another  factor  In  the  distribution  of  tem- 
perature is  introduced.  Air  masses,  with  their  heat  content,  are  carried  bodily  from  place  to  place  without 
change  of  level  and  consequently  with  comparatively  little  change  In  temperature,  volume  and  pressure. 
Air  m.asses  also  change  level,  which  entails  change  of  pressure  and  volume.  Work  Is  done  when  the  volume 
of  a  given  mass  of  air  Is  changed.  When  Its  volume  Increases,  the  energy  lor  this  work  must  be  furnished 
either  by  outside  sources  or  by  the  gas  itself;  when  the  volume  decreases,  energy  is  given  to  outside  objecta 
or  to  the  gas  Itself.  When  the  energy  Is  all  supplied  by  or  to  the  air  mass  Itself,  the  temperature  change 
in  the  air  mass  is  1°  C.  per  100  metres.  It  Is  clear  that  the  total  heat  content  of  the  atmosphere  cannot 
be  changed  by  those  motions  of  the  air. 
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LIGHTHOUSES    ON    THE    AMERICAN    COAST. 

(By  the  Lighthouse  Service,  Department  of  Commerce.) 

Illuminating  apparatus  consists  of  a  source  of  light  placed  in  an  optical  apparatuB.  Usually,  for 
the  purpose  of  concentrating  the  light  and  directing  it  toward  the  horizon  or  in  horizontal  Ijeams  to  sweep 
the  horizon,  there  is  an  arrangement  of  lenses,  prisms  and  reflectors  in  various  combinations.  The  lenses 
act  as  refractors  of  the  light,  and  the  prisms  may  act  as  refractors  or  reflectors,  or  both.  The  system  of 
reflectors  is  named  catoptric;  of  refractors,  dioptric;  and  the  combination  of  the  two,  catadioptric.  To 
vary  the  characteristics  of  lights,  there  are  flashing  and  occulting  mechanisms  by  wtilch  lens  panels  or  screens 
are  revolved,  or  the  hght  is  periodically  obscured  by  shutters,  or,  in  the  case  of  gas  or  electric  lights,  the 
supply  of  gas  or  current  is  cut  off.  Lights  are  also  distinguished  by  the  number  of  lights  or  by  showing 
eitlier  a  iixud  color  over  a  definite  area  or  a  colored  flash,  this  being  effected  by  the  use  of  colored  glass. 
The  source  of  light  for  the  greater  number  of  lights  is  a  special  form  of  kerosene-oil  wick  lamp,  but  in  recent 
years  other  more  powerful  lamps  and  illumlnants  have  been  Introduced.  The  oil-vapor  lamp,  burning 
vaporized  kerosene  oil  under  an  incandescent  mantle,  gives  a  much  more  powerful  light.  Oil  or  Pintsch 
gas  is  extensively  used,  particularly  for  lighted  buoys.  Acetylene  gas  is  used  for  lighted  buoys  and  unat- 
tended lighted  beacons.  lilectric  arc  lights,  electric  incandescent  lights,  and  coal-gas  lights  are  used  in 
special  Instances. 

A  flash  is  always  shorter  than  the  duration  of  an  eclipse.  An  occultation  is  shorter  than,  or  equal  to, 
the  duration  of  light.  Lights  are  characterized  as  flashing  or  occulting  solely  according  to  the  relative 
durations  of  light  and  darkness,  and  without  reference  to  the  type  of  illuminating  apparatus  employed  or 
relative  brilliancy.  In  approaching  a  light  of  varying  intensity,  such-as  fixed  varied  by  flashes,  or  alter- 
nating white  and  red,  due  allownnce  must  be  made  for  the  inferior  brightness  of  the  less  powerful  part  of 
the  light.  The  first-named  light  may,  on  account  of  distance  or  haze,  show  (la.shcs  only,  and  the  true  char- 
acteristic will  not  be  observed  until  the  observer  comes  within  the  range  of  the  fixed  light;  similarly  the 
second  named  may  show  as  occulting  white  until  the  observer  comes  within  tlie  range  of  the  red  light.  Also, 
where  there  a''e  two  fixed  lights,  one  white  and  one  red,  the  latter  may  be  obscured,  and  the  station  may 
appear  to  show  only  a  fixed  white  light.  At  short  distances  and  in  clear  weather  flashing  lights  may  show 
a  faint  continuous  light. 

DISTANCES  OF  VISIBILITY  FOR  OBJECTS  OF  VARIOUS  ELEVATIONS  ABOVE  LAKE  LEVEL. 


H.     GHT, 

IN  Feet. 

Distance. 

in  Statute 

Miles. 

Height, 
IN  Feet. 

Distance. 

in  Statute 

Miles. 

Height, 
IN  Feet. 

Distance, 

in  Statute 

Miles. 

Height, 

IN  Feet 

Distance. 

in  Statute 

Miles. 

Height, 

IN  Feet. 

Distance, 

in  Statute 

Miles. 

5 

2.96 

45 

8.87 

85 

12.20 

150 

16.20 

650 

31.02 

10 

4.18 

50 

9.35 

90 

12.55 

200 

18.71 

600 

32.40 

15 

5.12 

55 

9.81 

95 

12.89 

250 

20.92 

650 

33.73 

20 

5.92 

60 

10.25 

100 

13.23 

300 

22.91 

700 

35.00 

25 

6.61 

65 

10.67 

110 

13.87 

350 

24.75 

800 

37.42 

30 

7.25 

70 

11.07 

120 

14.49 

400 

26.46 

900 

39.69 

35 

7.83 

75 

11.46 

130 

15.08 

450 

28.06 

L.OOO 

41.83 

40 

8.37 

80 

11.83 

140 

15.65 

500 

29.58 

Light  sectors — In  some  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  white  lights  may  have  a  reddish  hue;  the  mariner, 
therefore,  should  not  trust  solely  to  color  where  there  are  sectors,  but  should  verify  the  position  .by  taking 
a  bearing  of  the  light.  On  eitlier  side  of  the  line  of  demarcation  between  white  and  red  there  is  always 
a  small  sector  of  uncertain  color;  in  flashing  lights  with  revolving  Illuminating  apparatus  tliis  sector  increases 
with  the  width  of  the  flash  panels  and  is  therefore  usually  greatest  in  the  case  of  the  more  brilliant  flashing 
lights.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  edges  of  a  sector  of  visibility  cannbt  be  cut  off  sharply,  and 
that  Instead  of  suddenly  disappearing  the  light  fades  gradually  away  after  the  line  given  as  the  limit  of 
visibility  has  been  crossed,  and  that  the  fading  will  be  more  gradual  in  the  cases  of  flashing  lights,  as  stated 
above.  When  a  light  is  cut  off  by  adjoining  land,  and  the  arc  of  visibility  is  given  in  the  Light  List  or  Chart, 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  bearing  on  which  the  li^ht  disappears  will,  in  many  cases,  vary  with  the 
distance  of  the  ship  observing  it.  When  the  light  is  cut  off  by  a  sloping  point  of  land  or  hill  the  light  will 
be  seen  over  a  wider  arc  by  a  ship  far  off  than  by  one  close  to- 

Fog  signals — Mariners  are  cautioned  that,  while  every  endeavor  will  be  made  to  start  fog  signals 
as  soon  as  possible  after  signs  of  fog  have  been  observed,  they  should  not,  when  approaching  the  land  in  a 
log,  rely  implicitly  upon  these  fog  signals,  but  should  always  use  the  lead,  which  in  most  cases  will  give  suf- 
ficient warning.  A  fog  often  creeps  imperceptibly  toward  the  laud  and  a  vessel  may  have  been  In  it  some 
time  before  it  is  ol5scrved  at  a  lighthouse.  As  sound  is  conveyed  irregularly  through  the  atmosphere,  mar- 
iners are  strongly  cautioned  that  they  must  not  place  dependence  on  judging  their  distance  from  a  fog  signal 
by  the  power  of  the  sound.  Under  certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  the  sound  may  bo  lost  a  short 
distance  from  the  station,  as  there  may  be  silent  areas  or  zones,  or  the  sound  may  carry  much  farther  in 
one  direction  than  in  another,  and  these  conditions  may  vary  in  the  same  locality  within  short  intervals 
of  time. 

FOG    DURATION    AVERAGES. 


St.\tion'. 


Petit  Manan,  Me 

Whitehead,  Me 

LIbby  Islands,  Me 

Matinlcus  Rock,  Me 

Great  Duck  Island,  Me 

West  Quoddy  Head,  Me 

Moo':o  Peak.  Me 

Egg  Rock.  Me 

Point  Reyes,  Cal 

Seguin  Me 

Mount  Desert.  Me .' 

Little  River,  Me 

The  Cuckolds,  Me 

Swiftsure  Bnk.  Light  Ves.,  Wash 
Calumet  Harbor   111 


Ave. 

Years 

Per 

Hours 

of 

Cent. 

of  Fog 

Rec- 

of 

PerYr. 

ord. 

Fog. 

1,691 

31 

19 

1,544 

31 

18 

1,536 

31 

J7 

1,399 

31 

16 

1,3S4 

25 

10 

1,372 

31 

16 

1,356 

3 

15 

1,341 

11 

15 

1,337 

31 

15 

1,331 

31 

15 

1,304 

24 

■     15 

1,219 

10 

14 

1,208 

23 

14 

1,203 

9 

14 

1.196 

i       9 

14 

St.^tion. 


Pollock  Rip  Slue  Lht.  Ves.,  Mass. 

Bonita  Point,  Ca! 

fvlanana  Island,  Me 

Point  Arena,  Cal 

Blunts  Reef  Light  Ve.'j'5ei.  Cal.  . 
Gt.  Round  Shoal  Lht.  Ves.,  Mass; 

Mash  Island,  Me 

Pollock  Rip  Light  Vessel,  Mass. . 

Point  CabriUo,  Cal 

Humboldt.  Cal 

fian  Luis  Obispo.  Cal 

Nantucket  Shoals  Lht.  Ves.,  Mass 
San  Francisco  Light  Vessel,  Cal 
Gloucester  Breakwater,  Mass. . 


Ave. 

Years 

Hours 

of 

of  Fog 

Rec- 

PerYr. 

ord. 

1,175 

14 

),i'yi 

31 

),nfi 

3? 

1,076 

31 

1,065 

10 

1,004 

23 

1,063 

10 

1,061 

31 

1,045 

7 

1,037 

7 

1 ,027 

25 

1,005 

23 

1,004 

18 

1,002 

4 

Per 
Cent. 

of 
Fog. 

13" 

13 

13 

12 

12- 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

11 

11 

11 
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ANCIENT    CREEK    AND    ROMAN    WEIGHTS    AND    MEASURES. 

■WITH  AJIERICAN  EQUIVALI3NT3. 
WEIGHT3. 

The  Roman  libra  or  pound  =  10  oz.  18  pwt.  13  5-7  gr.,  Troy. 

Tne  Attica  mlna  or  pound  =  11  oz.    7  pwt.  16  2-7  gr.,  Troy. 

The  Attica  talent  (60  minse)  =  56  lbs.  11  oz.  0  pwt.  17  1-7  gr.,  Troy. 


■  1>RY  MEASURE. 

The  Roman  modua^l  ph.  2-9  pint. 
The  Attic  choenix  =  nearly  \Vo  pints. 
The  .'MUo  mecihtscass  4  pk.  6  1-10  pints. 

LJQUID  MEA3URE. 

Tlie  cotyle  =  »  >iule  over  ]4  bint. 
T.'ie  cyathu3  =  .')i  ilttis  over  l'^  pints. 
The  ciui.s  =  a  littie  over  6?^  pints. 

LONG  MEASURE. 

llie  Roman  fool  =  11  3-5  inches. 
The  Roman  cubit  =  1  ft  a-/i  Indies. 
The  rioman  pace  =  4  rt.  10  inches. 
The  Roman  furlons  ^  004  ft.  10  inches. 
The  Roman  mile  —  4,8o5  feet. 

The  modern  drachma  equals  19.3  cents, 
lloman  aureu.«  waa  worth  b-t.oO. 


Tho  Grecian  cubit  =  1  ft.  6  H  inches. 
The  Grecian  furlong  =  504  ft.  4  1-5  inches. 
The  Grecian  mile  =  4,030  feet. 

MONRT. 

The 'juadran.g  =  1  1-10  mills. 

Theas=  1  3-lOmilfe. 

The  sestertius  -  3.-58  -1-  cents. 

The  sestertium  (1 ,000  sestertii)  =  835.80. 

The  denn,rius  =  14.35  ■(-  cents. 

The  Attic  obolus  =  2.39-1-  cents. 

The  drachma  =  14.35 -(-cents. 

Themina  (100  dnichmse)  =  814.35  +  . 

The  talent  (60  minae)  =  .S861.00. 

The  Greek  stater  was  worth  S4;  the  Persian,  S5.35, 
Each  coin  was  of  silver,  composed  of  20  drachma, 
each  drachma  equal  in  value  to  19)-4  cents,  Am- 
erican money. 


The  Greek  stater  wcislied  134.75  grains  avoirdupois. 


The 


B5BL!CAL    WEICHTS    REDUCED    TO 

TROV 

WE!G 

HT. 

. 

Lljs. 

Oz. 

Pwt. 

Gr. 

Thf  CJprah    ono-*",wpnt!Cti)  of  Qi  SIickGl   .                        . 

0 
0 
0 

2 
125 

0 
0 
0 
6 
0 

0 
5 
10 
0 
0 

12 

The  P.eknii    half  a  Sheke'                                         .                  

0 

Tt'O  Shekel                     

0 

The  Manch,  60  Shekels 

0 

The  Talent,  fn)  Manehs,  or  3,000  Sbckcb ^ 

0 

ELECTRICAL     UNITS    AND    THEIR    POPULAR    DEFINITIONS. 

T"E  watt  is  the  unit  expressing  electrical  energy  as  horsepower  (hp)  represents  energy  in  mechanics^ 
...  is  th-r  sum  of  the  volt  (pressure)  times  ampere  (rate  ot  flow).  Thxts  2  volts  times  2  a.raperes  would  give 
ii>u  4  -.latts.  Kiectrical  energy  is  sold  at  so  much  per  watt  hour  or  more  .'generally  at  a  given  amount  per 
kitov'aft  hoiu- — which  meaus  1,000  watt  hours.  Tiiis  may  represent  1  watt  for  1,000  hours  or  say  1,000 
watfj  Cor  1  hour.    746  watts  are  equal  to  one  horsepower  or  inversely  1  kilowatt  (kw)  is  equal  to  IH  horse- 

Tile  horsepower  represents  the  energy  required  to  lift  a  weight  ol  33,000  pounds — 1  foot  In  1  minute  or 
o.JO  I '.-•:;.  1  foot  in  1  second. 

The  ohm  is  the  unit  of  electrical  resistance  and  represents  the  physical  property  of  a  material  which 
'.ffe.'s  a  resistance  to  the  flow  of  electricity  permitting  just  1  ampere  to  flow  at  1  volt  of  pressure.  For 
I  x;i!iple,  1,000  feet  cf  copper  wire  of  10  gauge  has  just  1  ohm  of  resistance  and  allows  ti>e  flow  of  1  ampere 
a,.  1  volt.  "     

rOREICN    MONEY    UNITS    OF    VALUE. 

English  Money:  4  farthings — 1  penny  (tf) :  12  pence — 1  shilling  (s);  20  shilllugs — 1  pound  (£).  21 
shillings — one  guinea;  5  shillings — one  crown.  French  Money:  100  centimes — 1  franc.  German  Money: 
lUO  pfennig- — 1  mark.  Russian  Moae.v:  100  copecks — I  ruble.  Austro-Kungarian  Money:  100 
iieiler — 1  krone  <«rowii). 

For  Un}t€d  States  equivalents  see  "Foreign  Coina  valued  in  U.  S.  Money"  in  index. 


MEDICAL    SiONS    AND    ASSR^VIATIONS. 

R  (Lat.  Recipe),  iakc;  aa.  of  each;  ft,  pound:  | ,  ounce;  3  ,  drachm;  3.  scruple;  til,,  minim,  or  drop; 
O  or  o,  pint;  I  5  ,  fluid  ounce;  1  3  ,  fluid  drachm';  as,  5  ss,  half  an  ounce;  3  1,  one  ounce.  ^  Iss,  one  ounce 
and  a  half;  5  I3,  two  ounces;  gr.,  grain;  O.  S.,  as  much  as  sufficient;  Ft.  M'ist.,  let  a  mi.xturc  be  made;  Ft, 
Hausf.,  let  a  draught  be  made;  Ad.,  add  to;  Ad  lib.,  at  pleasure;  Aq.,  water;  M.,  mix;  Mac,  macerate; 
Pulv.,  powder;  Pil..  pill;  Solv.,  dissolve;  St.,  let  it  stand;  Sum.,  to  be  taken;  D.,  dose;  Dll,  dilute;  Flit., 
filter:  Lot.,  awswb;  Garg,  a  gargle;  Hor.  Decub.,  at  l^ed  time;  Inject ,  injection:  Gtt.,  drops;  ss.  one-halt; 
li;s3.,  essence.  

STANDARD    NEV^SPAPER    MEASURES. 

The  Stanxlord  Newspaper  .Measure  as  recognized  aud  now  in  general  use  is  13  ems  pica.  The  standard 
of  measurement  oJ  all  sizes  0/  type  is  the  "em  quad,"  not  the  letter  "m.  '  The  basis  of  measurement  adopted 
by  the  International  Typographical  Union  is  the  lower-ca.se  alphabet,  from  'a"  to  "a"  Inclusive,  and  the 
eULS  used  are  the  same  body  as  the  type  measured. 


4J.8  Point. 
5      Point. 

. .  .  18  ems 
. . .  17  ems 

5.H  Point-. 
8      Point.. 

..16  em,^ 
.15  ems 

7  Point 14  ems 

8  Point 14  ems 

0  Point 13  ems|n  Point 13  ems 

10  Point.  .  .    .13  cnis(12  Point 13  ems 

\ 

ROMAN    AND    ARABIC    NUMERALS. 

I     

1 

VI 

.  .    6 

XI 

.  .    11 

XVI 16 

XXX 30 

LXXX 

CCC 300 

DGCC..  800 

11 

Ill 

IV 

V 

.2 
.3 
.4 
.5 

VIl.... 
VIII... 

IX.... 
X 

..    7 
..    8 
..    9 
..10 

XII... 
XIII.. 
XIV.. 
XV... 

.  ..-12 
...13 
....14 
...15 

XVII 17 

XVIII. ...18 

XIX 10 

XX 20 

XL 40 

L 60 

LX 60 

LXX.    ..    70 

or  XXG.    80 

XC 90 

C 100 

CG 200 

CCCC..   400 

D 500 

DC 600 

DCG...  .700 

CM....   900 

M 1000 

MM... .2000 

NOTH — A  d«sh  line  over  C,  D,  or  M,  multiplies  their  value  by  1,000,  thu8  C=  100,000.  BoSOO.OOO, 
M  =  1,000,090. 
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KNOTS    AND    MILES. 

The  Statute  M!le  fs  5,280  feet.  The  British  Admiralty  Knot  or  Nautical  Mile  is  6,080  feet. 
The  Statute  Knot  is  6,082.66  feet,  and  is  generally  considered  the  standard.  The  number  of  feet  In  a 
statute  knot  Is  arrived  at  thus:  The  circumference  of  the  earth  is  divided  Into  360  degrees,  each  degree 
containing  60  knots  or  (360x60),  21,600  knots  to  the  circumference.  21,600  divided  into  131,385,456 — 
the  number  of  feet  in  the  earth's  circumference — gives  6,082.66  feet — the  length  of  a  standard  mile. 

1  knot  =1.151  milesi  4  knots       =   4.606  milesl  20  knots       =  23.030  milesi  600  feet  =  1  cable 

2  knots  =2.303  miles    5  knots        =    5,757  miles  2.5  knots 

3  knots  =3.454  milesi  10  knots       =  11.515  mileal    6  feet 


=  28.787  miles 
=  1  fathom       I 


10  cables 


>1  knot 


THE  ENGLISH  OR  AMERICAN  MILE  VS.  OTHERS,  IN  PERCENTAGE  VALUES. 


English  Statute  Mile. 
English  Geog.  Mile... 

French  Kilometer 

German  Geo?.  Mile.. 

Russian  Verst 

Austrian  Mile 

Dutch  Ure. 

Norwegian  Mile 

Swedish  Mile 

Danish  Mile 

Swiss  Stunde 


as 

MS 


1.000 
1.150 
0.621 
4.610 
0.663 
4.714 
3.458 
7.021 
6.644 
4.682 
2.987 


.2^ 


Wo 


0.867 
1.000 
0.540 
4.000 
0.575 
4.089 
3.000 
6.091 
5.704 
4.062 
2.592 


■^  a 


1.609 
1.855 
1.000 
7.420 


067 
586 
565 
299 
692 
536 
808 


u  o 
CO 


0.217 
0.250 
.135 
.000 
.144 
.022 
.7-50 
.523 
.441 
1.016 
0.648 


.a  in 
m  It 


1.508 
1.738 
0.937 
6.953 
]  .000 


112 
215 
,589 
019 
078 
505 


c 

+j  —1 


0.212 
0.245 
0.132 
0.978 
0.141 
1.000 
0.734 


.489 
1.409 
0.994 
0.63-1 


X3    . 
■*-*  t-. 

or 


289 
333 
180 
,333 
,192 
,303 
,000 
,035 
,921 
,354 
,864 


0.142 
0.164 
0.088 
0.657 
0 .  094 
0.672 
0.493 
1.000 
0.948 
0.667 
0.425 


B  a) 
•OS 


0.151 
O.ICO 
0.094 
0.694 
0.100 
0.710 
0.520 
1.057 
1.000 
0.705 
0.449 


2  aj 
0^ 


0.213 
0.246 
0.133 
0.985 
0.142 
1.006 
0.738 
1.499 
1.419 
1.000 
0.038 


0.335 
0.386 
0.208 
1.543 
0.222 


578 
1.157 
2.350 
2.224 
1.567 
1.000 


The  English  Statute  Mile  is  the  same  as  tne  American — 1 
=  0,9711  English  or  American  feet;  the  Spanish  =  1.0783;  the 


760  yards 
Dutch  = 


or  5,280  feet.     The  Danish  Foot 
1.0768;  the  German  =  1.0630. 


U.    S.    WEIGHTS    AMD    WIEASURES. 

Apotiiecaries' Wright:    20  grains  =  1  scruple;   3  scruples  =  1  diam;   8  drams  =  I  ounce;   12  ounces  =» 

'^  Avoirdupois  Weigiit  (short  ton):  27  11-32  grains  =  1  dram;  16  drams  =  1  ounce;  16  ounces  =  1  pound; 
25  pounds  =1  quarter;   4  Quartc)'s  =  1  cwt.;   20  cwt.  =  1  ton. 

Avoirdupois  Weiglit  (long  ton):  27  11-32  grains  =  1  dram;  16  drams  =  1  ounce;  10  ounces  =  1  pound; 
112  pounds  =  1  cwt.;   20  cwt.  =  1  ton.  .  ,..       .  ,„ 

Troy  Wei<*hf    24grains=l  pennyweight;   20  pennyweights  =  1  ounce;    12  ounces  =  1  pound. 

Circular  Mensure:     60  seconds  =1  minute;    60  minutes  =1  degree;    30  degrees  =1  sign;    12  signs  = 

1  circle  or  circumference.  ,       ^.    „     .     r,,      v.-    .    ^     ,       w.  ^ 

Cubic  Aieasure:    1,728  cubic  inches  =  1  cubic  foot;   27  cubic  feet  =  1  cubic  yard. 

Drv  Measure:    2  pints  =  1  quart;   8  quarts  =  1  peck;   4  pecks  =  1  bushel. 

Liquid  Measure:  4  gills  =1  pint;  2  pints  =  1  quart;  4  quarts  =1  gallon;  31 H  eaUona  =  l  barrel;  i 
bfl,rrf*'s  =  1  tioc^liGfl-d 

Ldac  Measure:  12  inches  =  1  foot;  3  feet=l  yard;  5H  yards  =1  rod  or  pole;  40' rods  =  1  furlong; 
8  furlongs  =  1  statute  mile  (1,760  yards  or  5,280  feet):   3  miles  =  1  league.  ^,,    .       ,^       ,       „ 

Mariners'  Measure:  0  feet  =  1  fathom;  120  fathoms  =  1  cable  length;  7H  cable  length3  =  l  mile; 
5,280  feet  =  1  statute  mile;   6.085  feet  =  1  nautical  mile.  ..     ,  ,     „  ,  ,       j,      r  .,      ., 

Paper  Measure:    24  sheets  =  1  quire;  20  quires  =  1  ream  (480  sheets) ;  2  reams  =  1  bundle;  5  bundles  = 

1  byle 

Square  Measure:  144  square Jnches  =  1  square  foot;  9  Square  feet  =  1  square  yard;  30 '<  square  yards 
=  1  square  rod  or  perch;  40  square  rods=.l  rood;  4  roods  =s-l  acre;  640  acres  =  1  square  mile;  36  square 
miles  (6  miles  square)  =  1  township.  "  .  ^   ^         „  ^ 

Time  Measure:  60  «econds=l  minute;  60  imnutes.=  1  hour;  24  hours=l  day;  7  days=l  week; 
S65  day.')  =  1  year;  366  day3=  1  leap  year. 


BRITISH    EWEASURES    APJD    WEIGHTS. 

THE  British  imperial  bushel  is  about  3  per  cent,  larger  than  the  U.  S.  standard  bushel.  The  former 
contains  2219.36  cubic  inches,  and  is  defined  as  the  volume  of  80  pounds  of  pure  v/ater,  at  62°  F.  when 
weighed  against  brass  weights  in  air  at  a  pressure  of  30  Inches  of  mercury;  while  the  LUter  measure  con- 
tains 2150.42  cubic  inches.  The  Ensrlish  ton  is  2,240  lbs.  avoirdupois,  the  same  as  the  long  ton,  or  shipping 
ton  of  the  United  States.  The  English  hundredweight  Is  112  lbs.  avoirdupois,  the  same  as  the  long  hundred- 
weight of  the  United  States.  The  English  stone  equals  one-eighth  the  hundredweight  of  112  lbs.,  or  14 
lbs  avoirdupois.  The  stone  of  meat  is  8  lbs.  and  the  stone  of  flour  and  flsh  14  lbs.  The  cubit  is  the  leneth 
of  the  forearm  from  the  elbow  to  the  end  of  the  middle  finger.  The  English  cubit  is  18  inches.  The  English 
ell  is  46  inches  and  the  Scottish  ell  37,2  inches.     The  hand,  still  used  for  measuring  horses,  is  4  inches. 

The  statute  mile  and  the  statute  acre  are  based  on  the  statute  porch  of  5H  yards.  The  mile  is  320 
perches  (1,760  yards),  and  the  acre  160  square  perches  (4,840  square  yards).  In  former  times  other  miles 
and  acres,  based  on  different  perches,  were  also  used,  among  which  were:  The  Scottish  mile  was  320  falls 
or  Scottish  perches,  each  of  6  Scottish  ells  (1,984  yards).  The  Scottish  mile  was  about  1  H  statute  miles. 
The  Irish  mile  was  320  Irish  perches,  each  of  7  yards  (2,240  yards).  Eleven  Irish  mdes  were  equal  to  14 
statute  miles.  The  Scottish  acre  contained  160  falls,  or  square  Scottish  perches  (6,150.4  square  yards). 
It  was  equal  to  1.27  statute  acres.  The  Cunningham  acre  contained  160  square  perches,  the  perch  being 
6)4  yards  (6,250  square  yards).  It  was  equal  to  1.29  statute  acres.  The  Irish  acre  contained  160  square 
Irish  perches  (7,840  square  yards).  It  was  a  little  more  than  \%  statute  acres.  The  Cheshire  acre  con- 
tained 160  square  perches,  each  perch  being  8  yards  (10,240  square  yards).  It  was  nearly  equal  to  iyi 
statute  acres.  . 

The  hide  was  an  ancient  measure  of  land,  which  varied  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  but  the  aver- 
age was  120  acres.  A  yard  of  land — vigrate,  or  farthing  land — was  a  quarter  of  a  hide.  In  some  counties 
the  hide  was  called  a  carucate,  which  was  divided  into  eight  bovates.  In  the  time  of  Domesday  Book 
(A.  D.  1086)  a  hide  was  worth,  on  the  average,  £1  per  annum:  a  knight's  fee  was  usually  five  hides. 

The  imperial  gallon,  the  basis  of  the  system  of  capacity,  involves  an  error  of  about  1  part  m  l.o/so; 
10  lbs.  of  water=  277.123  cubic  inches.  The  gallon  is  defined  in  the  Act  of  1878  as  the  volume  of  10  im- 
perial standard  pounds  weight  of  distilled  water  weighed  in  air  against  brass  weights,  with  the  water  and 
air  at  the  .temperature  of  62"  F.,  and  the  barometer  at  30  Inches. 
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Of  the  apothecaries'  measure  of  weight  the  grain  is  the  same  as  the  avoirdupois  grain  and  the  apothe- 
caries' ounce  contains  480  grains,  like  the  troy  ounce.  But,  of  the  measures  of  capacity,  the  apothecaries' 
dra^^hm  is  not  the  same  as  the  avoirdupois  dram,  and  the  words  are  spelled  differently.  A  fluid  ounce  of 
distill<'d  water  at  a  temperature  of  62°  F.  is  equal  lu  weight  to  the  avoirdupois  ounce  (437.5  grains),  and 
the  fluid  draolun  (54.6875  graln.s),  is  eciual  In  weight  to  2  avoirdupois  drams.  < 

UnUed  States' 


Nit^BS. 


•1  gills 
2  pints 
2  quarts 
J  potties 
2  gallons 
i  pecks 

1  bushels 

2  coombs 


=  1  plat 

=  1  quart.. . 
=  1  pottle. . 
=  1  gallon. , 
= 1  peck. . . . 
=  1  tnisnel. . 
=  1  eoomb. . 
=  1  quarter. 


Pounds  of 
Water. 


1.25 
2.5 
o 
10 

20    1       2 

320     a-" 

640  £ 


Cubic  Inches. 


34.66 

69 .  :!2 

138.64 

277.27 

554 . 55 

2219.30 

8.S72.77 

17745.54 


Litres. 


0.56793 

1.13586 

2.27173 

4 . 54346 

9.08692 

36.34760 

145.39062 

290.7813 


Equivalents. 


1.20032  liquid  pints. 
1.20032      "       quarts. 
2.40064      ■• 
1.20032      "       gallons. 
1.031.52  dry  peciis. 
1.031.52    "     bushels. 
4.12606    " 
8.2521       " 


A  cublo  foot  of  pure  gold  weighs  1,210  pounds;   pure  silver,  655  pounds;   cast  iron,  450  pounds;   copper, 
i50  pounds:  Jc»i,  710  pounds;   put'e  platinum,  1,220  pounds;   tin,  456  pounds;   aluminum,  163  pounds. 

Size  of  Barrels. 


I'irkin  or  quaxtor  barrel 9  gallons 

\iiker  (10  gallons) 10  gallons 

iCilderkin,  rundlet,  or  H  barrel 18  gallons 

llarrel 36  gallons 

Bottle 


Ti-3rce 42  gallons 

Hogshead  of  ale  (1  \i  barrels) 54  gallons 

Puncheon 72  gallons 

Butt  of  ale 108  'gallooa 

Measure- 


The  customary  glass  bottle  of  wine  or  spirits  should  contain  one-sixth  of  a  gallon,  or  26%  fluid  ounces. 
In  the  druse  trade  two  large  bottles  are  used,  the  corbyn,  of  40  fluid  ounces  (quart),  and  the  Winchester 
quart,  of  80  fluid  ounces  (M  gallon). 


PHILIPPINE    WEIGHTS    AND    IV1EASURES. 


1  pulgada  (12  Uaea) 
1  pie 
I  vara 
1  gantah 
I  cabaa 


.927    inch. 
11.125    inches. 
33.375    inches. 

.8796  gallon. 
21.991  gallons. 


1  libra  (16  onzo) 
1  arroba 
1  catty  (16  tael) 
1  pocul  (100  catty) 


1.0144  lb.  av. 

25.360    lb.  av. 

1.394    lb.  av. 

139.482    lb.  av. 


SPECIFIC    GRAVITY 

OF    VARIOUS    SUBSTANCES.    COMPARED    WITH    WATER. 


Liquids, 

Tinker. 

Sundries. 

Metals  and  Sfones. 

Water 

. . .100 

Cork 

Poplar 

Fir 

..   24 
..   38 
..   55 
..   61 

Indigo 

Ice 

Gunpowder 

13utter 

Clay 

Coal 

Opium 

Honey 

Ivory 

Sulphur 

Marble 

Chalk 

Glass 

...77 
...92 
...93 
.  ..    94 
. . .120 
. . .130 
. . .134 
. . . 145 
. . . 183 
. . . 203 
. ..270 
. . .279 
289 

Granite 

;.    278 

. . .103 

Diamond. . . . 

353 

.. .124 

Cast  iron. . . . 

721 

. . .   84 

Tin 

729 

.. .   99 

..   66 

Bar  iron.  .  . . 
Steel 

779 

Wine 

...100 
...101 
. . . 102 

VValuut 

Cherry    

Maple 

Ash 

Beech 

Mahogany r. . 

Oak '>.. 

pjbonj' 

..   67 
..    72 
..   75 
..   84 
..    85 
..106 
..117 
133 

783 

^TriMc 

B  rass 

840 

■.  iider 

Copper 

Silver 

Lead. 

895 

i^eor 

. . .102 

1,047 

\V'odau'^  milk 

. . . 102 

. . . 103 

...104 

104 

1,135 

Cow's           •■     .... 
Goat's         *•    .... 
Porter 

Mercury.  . .  . 

Gold'. 

Platlna.  .    .  . 

1,357 

1,926 

2,150 

The  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  distilled  water  at  a  temperature  of  60"  F.  is  1.000  ounces  avoirdupois, 
rery  nearly,  therefore  the  weight  (in  ounces,  avoirdupois)  of  a  cubic  foot  of  any  of  the  substances  In  the 
above  table  is  found  by  multiplying  the  specluc  gravities  by  10,  thus: — one  cubic  foot  of  oak  weighs  1,170 
ounces;  one  cubie  foot  of  marble  2,700  ounces,  and  so  on. 

SPECIFIC    GRAVITY    OF    GASES. 


Nam  a. 

Chemical 
Formula. 

Specific 
Gravity . 

Name. 

Chemical 
Formula 

Speciflc 
Gravity. 

Oxygen 

O 

N 

C02  .  .    V.  . 

CO .- 

1.105 
.967 

1.529 
.96? 

Metliane 

CH4 

C2H2 

H 

H2S 

.555 

Vitrogen 

.\cetvlene 

.906 

Carbon  dioxide 

Hydrogen 

Hydrogen  sulphide 

.070 

Carbon  monoxide 

1.191 

26,000,000 

1,000,000 

25,000,000 

12,500.000 

8,333,333 

6,250,000 

7,225,600 

3,612,800 

1.806,400 

903,200 

451,600 

225,800 

6,645 

To  find  the 

exact,  by  177  }S) 


TEXAS    (SPANISH)    LAND    MEASURE. 

(Also  used  In  Mexico,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California^ 


square  varas  (square  of  5,099 

square  varas  (square  of  1,000 

square  varas  (square  of  5,000 

square  varas  (square  of  3,535.5 

square  varas  (square  of  2.886.7 

square  varas  (square  of  2  500 

square  varas  (square  of  2.688 

square  varas  (square  of  1.900.8 

square  varns  (square  of  1,344 

square  varas  (square  of     950.44 

square  varas  (square  of     672 

square  varas  (square  of     475 


varas)  =  1  league  and  1  labor  =  4,60.5.5      acres. 

varas)  =  1  labor 

varas)  =  1  league 

varas)  =  'A  league 

varaa)  =  \4  league 

varasi  =  H  league 

varas) 

varas  =  1  section 

varas)  =  H  section 

varas)  =  M  section 

varas)  =  H  section 


=     177.136 

acres. 

=  4.428  4 

acres 

=  2,214.2 

acres. 

=  1.476.13 

acres. 

=  1.107.1 

acres. 

=  1,280 

acres. 

=     640 

acres. 

=     320 

acres. 

=     160 

acres. 

=       80 

acres. 

=       40 

acres. 

1 

acre. 

varas)  =  1-16  section 
.376  square  varas  (square  of       75.137  varas)  =4,840  square  yards     = 
aumber  of  acres  in  any  number  of  square  varas,  multiply  the  latter  by  177  (or  to  be  more 
,  and  cut  off  six  decimals. 

1  vara  =  33  ''i  inches.  1.900.8  varas  =  1  mile. 


Weights^  and  Measures, 
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WEIGHT    OF    WATER. 


1  cylindrical  foot. 
2.282  cylindrical  feet.. 
45.64  cylindrical  feet. . 
imperial  gallon. . 
imperial  gallons, 
impfrial  gallons. 
U.  S.  gallon .  .  .  . 
U.  S.  gallons. . . . 
U.  S.  g:illons 


1  cubic  Inch 

12  cubic  inches 

1  cubic  foot 62 

1  cubic  foot 7 

1.8       cubic  feot 112 

35 .  84     cubic  feet 2240 

1  cylindrical  inch 

12  cylindrical  inches. . . . 

1  cylindrical  foot 49 

Note — The  centre  of  pressure 
thirds  the  depth  from  the  surfpoe, 


0.3017  pound. 
434  pound. 
5  Pounds. 

48052  tj.  S.  g.ils. 
0  pounds. 

0  pounds. 

02842  pound. 
341  pound. 
10         pounds. 


1 
11.2 
224 
1 

13.44 

2fiS.S 


6.0 
.  112.0 
.2240.0 
.  10.0 
.  112.0 
. 2240 . 0 

8.355 
.    112.0 
.2240.0 


U.  S.  gals. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds.  • 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pouncs. 

pounds. 

pounds. 


of  water  against  the  side  of  the  containing  vessel  or  reservoir  is  at  t^vo- 
One  cubic  foot  salt  water  weighs  64.3  pounds 


THEORETICAL    VELOCITY    OF    WATER    IN 

FEET    PER 

SECOND. 

He.».d, 

Velocity,  Feet 

Head, 

Velocity,  Feet 

Head. 

Velocity,  Feet 

HEAD. 

Velocity,  Feet 

Feet. 

per  Second. 

Feet. 

per  Second. 

Feet, 

per  Second. 

Feet. 

per  Second. 

10 

25.4 

25 

40.1 

55 

59.5 

85 

74.0 

12 

27.8 

30 

43.9 

60 

62.1 

90 

76.1 

15 

31.1 

35 

47.4 

65 

64.7 

95 

78.2 

18 

34.0 

40 

50.7 

70 

67.1 

100 

80.3 

20 

35.9 

45 

53.8 

7.'> 

69.5 

125- 

89.7 

22 

37.6 

50 

56.7 

80 

71.8 

150 

98.3 

PRESSURE    OF    WATER    PER    SQUARE    INCH    AT    DIFFERENT    DEPTHS. 


Depth 

DEI'TH 

DEI'TH 

Depth 

IN 

Pressure 

IN 

Pressure 

IN 

Pressure 

TN 

Pressure 

Feft. 

(lbs.) 

Feet. 

(lbs.) 

Feet. 

(lbs.) 

Feet. 

(lbs.) 

6 

2.60 

35 

15.16 

90 

38.98 

160 

69.31 

8 

3.40 

40 

17.32 

100   - 

43.31 

170 

73.64 

10 

4.33 

45 

19,49 

110 

47.64 

ISO 

77.97 

15 

0.49 

.50 

21.65 

120 

51.98 

190 

82.30 

20 

8.66 

CO 

25.99 

130 

56.31 

200     ' 

86.63 

25 

■  10.82 

70 

30.. 32 

140 

60.64 

215 

03 .  14 

30 

12.99 

80 

34.65 

150 

64.97 

230 

99.63 

TEMPERATURE    OF    STEAM. 

ATMOSPHERIC  PRESSURE   14.7  LBS. 

DEGREES   IN   FAHRENHEIT 

SCALE. 

PRESSUBE 

Degrees 

Pressure 

Degrees 

PRESSURE 

Degrees 

Pressure 

Degrees 

Per 

of 

Per 

of 

Per 

of 

Per 

of 

Sq.  Inch. 

Temperature. 

Sq.  Inch. 

Temperature. 

Sq.  INCH. 

Temperature. 

Sq.  Inch. 

Temperature. 

1 

216.3 

12 

244.3 

32 

277.0 

80 

323.9 

2 

219.4 

14 

248.3 

34 

279.6 

85 

327.6 

3 

222.4 

16 

252.1 

40 

286.9 

90 

331.1 

4 

225.2 

18 

255.7 

45 

292.5 

95 

334.5 

5 

227.9 

20 

259.2 

50 

297.8 

100 

337 , 8 

6 

230.5 

22 

262.5 

55 

302  7 

105 

341.0 

7 

233.0 

24 

265.6 

60 

307.4 

110 

344.0 

8 

235.4 

26 

268,6 

65 

311.8 

115 

347.0 

9 

237.7 

28 

271,5 

70 

316.0 

120 

350.0 

10 

240.0 

30 

274.3 

75 

320.0 

1        125 

3.52 . 8 

Steam  flows  into  atmosphere  at  the  rate  of  650  feet  per  second. 


TENSILE    STRENCTH    OF    RfflATERIALS. 

EXPRESSED    IN    POUNDS    PER    SQUARE    INCH. 


Materials. 


metals. 
Aluminum  castings 

"  sheets. . 

"  wire .  . . 

"  bars .  . . 
Nickel  aluminum .  . 
Aluminum  bronze. . 
Manganese  " 
Phosphor  "  . . 
Tobin  "  . . 
Bronze  guu  metal . . 
Platinum  wire  (an- 
nealed)   

Platinum  wire  (not 
annealed) .... 

Tin 

Gold  (cast) 

Silver  (east) .... 

Lead 

Zinc. 

Brass  (cast) .... 
Copper  (cast) .  . 
Soft  copper  wire. 
Hard    "         "    . 


Lbs. 


15,000 
24,000 
50,000 
28,000 
40,000 
70,000 
60,000 
46,000 
66,000 
35.000 

32,000 

56,000 

3,500 

20,000 

40.000 

2,000 

5,400 

24,000 

24,000 

35,000 

60,000 


MATEEI-iLS. 


METALS. 

Cast  iron 

Cast     "     steel  . 

Wrought  iron .  .  . 

Soft  steel 

Carbon  steel  (not 
annealed) 

Carbon .  steel  (an- 
nealeS) 

Carbon  steel  oil 
tempered 

Nickel  steel  (an- 
nealed)   

Nickel  steel  oil 
tempered 

Rivet  steel 

Steel  for  bi  Idgea . 

Medium  steel .  . . 

Vanadium  steel 
(cast)  

Chromium  nickel 
steel 

Chromium  vanadi- 
um steel 


Lbs 


20,000 
60,000 
50,000 
58,000 

75,000 

80,000 

85.000 

80,000 

90,000 
53,000 
60.000 
65,000 

70,000 

81.400 

100,000 


MATEHIAIi3. 


METALS. 

Nickel  vanadium 
steel 

Chrome  nickel  va- 
nadium steel .... 

Manganese  steel 
(cast) 

Manganese  a  t  e  e  1 
(roiled) 

WOODS. 

Ash 

Black  walnut 

Beech 

Cedar 

Chestnut 

Elm 

Hemlock 

Hickory 

Locust 

Lignum  vitae 

Maple 

White  oak 

Live       "    

The  fibres  of  wood 


Lbs. 


99,700 
129,100 

90.000 
140,000 


14,000 
12,000 
14,500 
10,000 
10,000 
13,400 
8,700 
15,000 
22,000 
11,000 
10,500 
14,500 
13.000 


MATERIALS. 


WOODS. 

PoDlar 

Redwood 

Spruce 

V/hite  pine . .  , 
Yellow    "    .  . , 

Red  flr 

Yellow  flr. .  . , 
Teak 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bl  uo  stone ....... 

Granite 

Limestone 

Marble 

.Sandstone 

Bricks  (common). . 
(beat     hand 

.  pressed) 

Ordinary    single 

leather  belting... 
Ordinary   double 

leather  belting. . . 
Cotton  belting .  .  .  . 


Lbs. 


7,000 
8,.500 
14,500 
15,000 
11,000 
10.000 
12.000 
14,000 


1,400 
600 

1,000 
VOO 
100 
200 

400 

3,000 

6,000 
6,000 


Tensile  Strength  is  resistance  to  separation, 
the  trunk  or  limb. 


are  strongest  near  the  centre  of 
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AREAS    OF    CIRCLES. 

To  find  the  circumference  of  a  circle  multiply  the  diameter  by  3.14159265  (commonly  expressed  as 
3.1416).  To  find  tne  area  of  a  circle  multiply  the  square  of  the  diameter  by  .785398  (usually  expressed 
as  .7854).  To  find  tlie  cubic  contents  of  a  cylinder  or  pipe,  multiply  the-area  by  the  heighth  or  depth. 
Thus,  a  pipe  1  fooit  la  diameter  and  1  foot  in  length,  contains  .7854  cubic  feet.  To  find  how  many  galiona 
are  contained  In  a  pipe  or  cylinder,  divide  the  cubic  contents  by  231,  which  is  the  number  of  cubic  Inches 
in  a  United  States  gallon. 

CIRCLE    AREAS    IN    EIGHTHS    OF    A    UNIT. 


Dl.\M- 

Cn'oii.n 

Area. 

UIA.M- 

Circum- 

Area. 

0 1  A:\I- 

Circum-      *  ..„„     i 

Diam- 

Circum- 

Area. 

ETER. 

ference 

ETER. 

ference. 

ETER. 

ference . 
3.14159 

eter. 

ference 

1-32 

.09317 

.0007 

9-16 

1.76715 

.2485 

1 

.7854 

2 

6.28319 

3.1416 

1-1  •-> 

.19^335 

.003  J 

19-32 

1.86532 

.276S 

1     1-16 

3.33794 

.8866 

2    3-10 

6  87223 

3.7583 

3-32 

.29t5,J 

.0J90 

21-32 

2,06167 

.3382 

1     3-16 

3.73064 

1.1075 

2     5-16 

7.26493 

4.2000 

3-10 

. 58994 

.0273 

11-16 

2.15984 

.3712 

1     5-16 

4.1233* 

1.3530 

2     7-10 

7.65763 

4.6664 

7-32 

.6S722 

.0375 

23-32 

2.25802 

.4057 

1     7-16 

4.51604 

1 . 6230 

2    9-16 

8 . 05033 

5.1572 

9-32 

.88357 

.0621 

25-32 

2.45437 

.4793 

1     9-16 

4.90174 

1.9175 

2  11-16 

8.44303 

5.6727 

11-32 

1 .07992 

.0928 

27-32 

2.05072 

.5591 

1  11-16 

5   30141 

2   2365 

2  13-16 

8  83573 

6.2126 

13-32 

1 . 27027 

.1296 

29-32 

2 . 84707 

.6450 

1  13-16 

5.69414 

2.5802 

2  15-10 

y . 22843 

6.7771 

CIRCi.E    AREAS    IN    TENTHS    OF    A 

UNIT. 

Diam- 

Circom- 

Area. 

Diam- 

Circum- 

Area. 

OlA.M- 

Circum- 

Area. 

Diam- 

Circum- 

Area. 

eter  . 

ference. 

eter. 

ference. 

ETER. 

ference. 

eter 

ference. 

0.1 

.3141.5 

.00785 

1.0 

3.14159 

.78539 

1.9 

5  96902 

2.83529 

2  8 

8 .  79645 

6.15752 

0.2 

.62331 

.03141 

1.1 

3.45575 

.95033 

2.0 

6.28318 

3.14159 

2.9 

9.11061 

6  60520 

0.3 

. 94247 

.07068 

1.2 

3.76991 

1.13097 

2.1 

6.59734 

3.46361 

3  0 

9.42477 

7.06858 

0.4 

1 . 25363 

. 1250T 

1.3 

4.08497 

1.32732 

2.2 

6  9115.) 

3.80133 

3.1 

9.73803 

7 . 54768 

0.5 

1 . 57071 

.19635 

1.4 

4.39823 

1.53938 

2.3 

7.22560 

4    15476 

3  2 

10.05310 

8 . 04248 

0.6 

1.38405 

.28274 

1.5 

4.71238 

1.76715 

2.4 

7.53982 

4.523S9 

3  3 

10   36726 

8  55299 

0.7 

2.19911 

. 3S484 

1.6 

5.02654 

2.01062 

2.5 

7.85398 

4.90874 

3.4 

10.68142 

9  07920 

0.8 

2.51327 

.60265 

1.7 

5.34070 

2.26980 

2.6 

8.16814 

5.30929 

3.5 

10.99557 

9.62113 

0.9 

2.H27''.l 

.  63'>l-7 

1.8 

5 . 65486 

2 . 54469 

2.7 

8.48230 

5  72555 

3.6 

11.30973 

10.17876 

CIRCLE 

AREAS    IN    TWELFTHS    OF    A    UNIT. 

Diam- 

Oireuin- 

Area. 

Diam- 

Circum- 

Area. 

Diam- 

Circum- 

Area. 

Diam- 

Circum- 

Area. 

eter. 

ference . 

eter. 

ference. 

eter. 

ference 

eter. 

ference. 

Feel 

An 

Feet. 

Sq .  Feet. 

Feet 

In 

Feet. 

Sg .  F&kt. 

Feet 

In. 

Feet. 

Sg.Feet. 

Feet 

In. 

Feet. 

Sg .  Feet. 

0 

I 

.2617') 

.  a0545 

0 

10 

2.61799 

.54541 

'  7 

4.97419 

1 . 96895 

2 

4 

7 . 33038 

4.27606 

0 

'/ 

.523>" 

.02181 

0 

11 

2.87979 

65995 

8 

5 . 23599 

2.18160 

2 

5 

7.59218 

4.58694 

0 

3 

.  7S.-i3 

.04908 

0 

3.14159 

. 78539 

9 

5.49779 

2 . 40528 

2 

6 

7,85398 

4 . 90874 

0 

4 

1.04719 

.08720 

1 

3 . 40339 

.92175 

10 

5.75959 

2  63981 

2 

i 

8.11578 

5.24144 

0 

5 

1 . 30899 

.13035 

2 

3.66519 

1.06901 

11 

6.02139 

2.88525 

2 

8 

8.3775S 

5 . 58505 

0 

fi 

1 . 57079 

.19635 

3 

3.92699 

1.22718 

2. 

0 

6.28319 

3.14159 

2 

9 

8,63938 

5.93957 

0 

7 

1.83259 

.26725 

4 

4.18879 

1.39020 

2 

1 

6.54498 

3   40885 

2 

10 

8,90118 

6 . 30500 

0 

8 

2 . 09439 

.34906 

1 

5 

4   45059 

1.57025 

2 

2 

5 . 80678 

3.68701 

2 

11 

9.16298 

6.68134 

0 

9 

2.35619 

.44178 

1 

6 

4   71239 

1.70715 

2 

3 

7.06858 

3.97008 

3 

0 

9.42478 

7.06858 

REVOLUTIONS,    PER    MINUTE,    OF    GRINDING    WHEELS. 

(To  give  peripheral  speed  in  feet  per  minute  as  Indicated ) 


DIAM. 

4,000 

4,500 

5,000 

5,500 

6,000 

6,500 

Diam. 

4,000 

4,500 

5,000 

5,.500 

6,000 

6,500 

OF  Wheel 

^.  F. 

S.  F. 

S.  F. 

S.  F 

B.  F. 

S.  F 

ofWheel 

S.  F. 

S.  F. 

S.  F 

S.  F. 

S.  F. 

S.  F. 

IN  INS. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

IN  Ins. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

1 

15,279 

17.200 

19.099 

21,000 

22,918 

24,850 

28 

546 

614 

683 

749 

819 

887 

/         2 

7,639 

8,590 

9,549 

10,500 

11.459 

12,420 

30 

509 

573 

637 

700 

764 

827 

^         3 

5.093 

5,725 

6,366 

7,000 

7.639 

8,270 

32 

477 

537 

596 

657 

716 

776 

4 

3,820 

4,295 

4,775 

5,250 

5;730 

6,205 

34 

449 

506 

561 

618 

674 

730 

5 

3.058 

3,440 

3,820 

4.200 

4,584 

4,970 

36 

424 

477 

631 

534 

637 

689 

6 

2.546 

2.805 

3,183 

3,500 

3,820 

4,140 

33 

402 

453 

603 

553 

603 

653 

7 

2.183 

2.455 

2,728 

3,000 

3,274 

3,550 

40 

382 

430 

478 

525 

573 

621 

8 

1,910 

2.150 

2,387 

2,635 

2,805 

3,100 

42 

304 

409 

455 

500 

546 

591 

10 

1.528 

1.720 

1,910 

2,100 

2,292 

2,485 

44 

347 

391 

434 

477 

521 

564 

12 

1,273 

1.453 

1,592 

1,750 

1,910 

2,070 

46 

332 

374 

415 

456 

498 

539 

14 

1.091 

1.228 

1,364 

1,500 

1,637 

1,773 

48 

318 

358 

397 

438 

477 

517 

16 

955 

1,075 

1,194 

1,314 

1,432 

1,552 

50 

300 

344 

383 

420 

459 

497 

18 

849 

957 

1.061 

1,167 

1.273 

1,380 

52 

294 

331 

369 

404 

441 

487 

20 

764 

860 

955 

1,050 

1,146 

1,241 

64 

283 

,   318 

354 

389 

425 

459 

22 

604 

782 

808 

952 

1,042 

1,128 

66 

273 

■■      307 

341 

366 

410 

443 

24 

637 

716 

796 

876 

955 

1,035 

58 

264 

296 

330 

354 

396 

428 

26 

586 

661 

733 

809 

879 

955 

60 

255 

277 

319 

350 

383 

414 

SPEED    OF    A    FALLING    BODY. 

"  (By  Prof.  George  B.  Pegram  of  Columbia.) 

In  the  trst  second  of  its  descent  a  body  falls  16  feet;  second  second.  16-1-32  =  48  feet;  third  second, 
16-t-64  =  80  feet;  fourth  second.  16  +  96  =  112  feet;  fifth  second.  16+128  =  144  feet;  nth  eecond,  16  +  32 
(n-1)  feet. 

The  total  distance  fallen  by  a  body  at  the  end  of  the  nth  second  Is  16i2  feet,  thus  at  the  end  of  the 
first  second  It  has  fallen  16  feet,  at  the  end  of  the  second  64  feet,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  400  feet.  The  figures 
given  above  are  only  approximate  ones  and  In  them  no  account  Is  taken  of  air  resistance.  As  the  air  re- 
sistance encoimtered  by  a  falling  body  depends  on  the  shape  and  si7:e  of  the  body  no  general  rule  can  be 
given  for  taking  account  of  It.  except  to  say  that  the  air  resistance  increases  with  the  velocity.  The  force 
of  gravity  on  a  body  one  mile  above  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  less  than  If  the  body  were  at  the  surface  of 
the  earth  by  about  one-twentieth  of  one  per  cent.,  a  difference  which  It  would  be  difUcult  to  measure  tn  the 
rate  of  tail  ot  the  body. 


Weights  arid  Measures — Foreign . 
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FOREIGN    WEIGHTS    AND    MEASURES. 

(For  "Foreign  Coins  Valued  lu  U.  S.  Money"  See  Index.) 


Denomina- 
tions. 


Almude. 
Ardeb . . 


Portugal . 
Egypt  — 


Are 

Arobc 

Arratel  or  libra 
Arroba  (dry) 


Arroba  (liquid) 


Arshine 

Arshlue  (sq.) . 

Artel 

Barll 


Barrel. 


Berkovets . . . . 
Boll,  or  Bole . 

Bongkal 

Bouw 

Bu 

Butt  (wine) . . 

Cafflso 

Candy 


Cantar . 


Cantaro 

tar) . . . 

Carga .  . 

Catty .  . 


(can- 


Where  Used. 


Metric 

Paraguay 

Portugal 

Argentine  Republic 

Brazil 

Cuba 

Portugal 

Spain 

Venezuela 

Cuba,    Spain,    and 

Venezuela 

Russia 


Morocco 

Argentine  Repubii? 

and  Mexico 

Malta  (customs).. . 
Spain  (raislQ.s)  .  .  .  . 

Russia 

Scotland,  Ireland . . 

India 

Sumatra 

Japan 

Spain 

Malta 

India  (Bombay) . . . 
India  (Madras) . . .  . 

Egypt 

Morocco 

Syria  (Damascus) . 
Turliey 


American 
Equivalents. 


4.422  gals. 

7.G907  bu.;  and, 
at  Cairo,  it 
equals  4.92  Imp. 
bu.,  or  5.07 
Winch'r  bu. 

0.02471  acre. 

25  lbs. 

l.OU  lbs. 

25.3175  lbs. 

32.38  lbs. 

25.3664  lbs. 

32.38  lbs. 

25.36  lbs. 

25.4024  lbs. 


4.263  gals. 
28  in. 
5.44  sq.  It. 
1.12  lbs. 


Centaro . 
Centner . 


Chetvert . 
Chill... . 

Oho 

Comb .  . . 
Coyan . . . 


Cuadra. 


Cubic  meter..  . 
Cwt  (hundred- 
weight)   


Desslatine . 


Drachme.  .  .  . 
Fanega  (dry) . 


Malta 

Mexico,  Salvador . . 
China 


Japan 

JavR,Slam,Maiacc.i 

Sumatra 

Central  America. .  . 
Bremen,  Erunswiolc 

Darmstadt 

Denmark,  Norway. 

Nuremberg 

Pni.ssia 

Sweden 

Vlenni^ 

Zollverein 

Double  or  metric. . 

Russia 

China 

Japan 

England 

Sarawak 

Slam  (Koyan) . .-. .  . 
Argentine  Republic 

Paraguay 

Paraguay  (sq.) .  . 

Uruguay 

Metric 


British . 


20.0787  gals. 

11.4  gals. 
100  lbs. 
361.12  lbs. 
4  V/inch'r  bu. 
832  grains. 
7,096.5  sq.meter.<i 
0.1  inch. 
140  gals. 
5.4  gal.s. 
529  lbs. 
500  lbs. 

99.05  lbs.  av. 
113  lbs. 
575  lbs. 
124.7036  lbs. 

175  lbs. 
JOO  lbs. 
1.333 H    lbs.;    at 

treaty    ports, 

1.33  H  lbs. 
1.31  lbs. 
1.35  lbs. 
2.12  lbs. 
1.2631  gals. 
117.5  lbs. 
110.24  lbs. 
110.11  lbs. 

112.43  lbs. 

113.44  lbs. 
93,7  lbs. 
123.5  lbs. 
110.24  lbs. 
220.46  lbs. 
5.7748  bu. 
14  inches. 
2.4607  acres. 
4  bu. 

3,(J98  lbs. 
2,687  lbs. 
4.2  acres. 
78.9  yds. 
8.077  sq.  ft. 
Nearly  2  acres. 
35.3  cu.  n. 

112  lbs. 


Russia 

Spain 

Greece 

Central  America. 

Chile 

Cuba.  .  .  .- 

Mexico 

Morocco 


Fanega  (liquid) 

Feddan 

Frail  (raisins)  . 


Uruguay  (double). 
Uruguay  (single) . 

Venezuela 

Spain 

Egypt 

Spain 


2.0997  acres. 
1.599  bu. 
Half  ounce. 
1.5745  bu. 
2.575  bu. 
1.599  bu. 
1.. 54728  bu. 
Strike  fanega,  70 

lbs. ;  full  fanega 

118  lbs. 
7.776  bu. 
3.888  bu. 
1.599  bu. 
IG  gals. 
1.03  acres. 
50  lbs. 


Deno.mina- 

TIONS. 


Frasco. 


Frasila 

Fuder 

Fun'.. 

Garnice 

Gram 

Hectare 

Hectoliter:  Dry 

Liquid 

Joch 

Ken 

Kilogram  (kilo) 

Kilometer 

Klafter 

Koku 

Korree 

Kwam — me. .  . 
Last 


League  (land) 

Li 

Libra  (lb.) .  . . 


Liter 

Livre  (lb.) . 


Load. 


Manzana. 


Alarc. . . 
Maund . 
Meter. . 

Mil 

Mil 

Milla... 


Mna.  . . 
Morgen. 
Ocque. . 
Oke 


Pic. . 
Picul. 


Pie. 


Pik 

Pood , 

Puud  (lb.) . 
Quarter . . . 


Quintal. 


Where  Used. 


Argentine  Republic 

Mexico 

Zanzibar 

Luxemburg 

Russia 

Russian  Poland .  .  . 
Metric 


Austria  Hungary . 

Japan 

Metric 


Russia 

Japan 

Russia 

Japan 

Belgium,  Holland . . 
England  (dry  malt) 
Germany 


Prussia 

Russian  Poland .  . 
Scotland,  Ireland. 

Si)ain  (salt) 

Paraguay 

China 

Argentine  Republic 
Central  America. 

Chile 

Cuba 

Mexico 

Peru 

Portugal 

Spain 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Metric 

Greece 

Guiana 

England  (timber) . . 


Rottle. 


American 
Equivalents. 


Costa  Rica 

Nicaragua.Salvad'r 

Bolivia 

India 

Metric 

Denmark 

Denmark  (geoB'caU 

Nicaragua  &  Hon- 
duras  

Greece 

Prussia 

Greece 

Egypt 

Greece 

Hungary 

Turkey 

Hungary  and  Wal- 
lachia 

fiKypt : 

Borneo  &  Celebes .  . 

China,  Japan,  & 
Sumatra.. 

lava 

Philippine  Islands. . 

.Argentine  Republic 

Spain 

Turkey 

Russia 

Denmark  &  Sweden 

Great  Britain . . . 

London  (coal) . . . 

Argentine  Republic 

Brazil 

Castile,  Chile,  Mex- 
ico and  Peru. . . . 

Greece 

Newfoundl'd  (flsh) 

Paraguay 

Syria 

Metric.  .■ 

iPalestine 


2.5096  qts. 
2.5  qts. 
35  lbs. 
264.17  gals. 
0.9028  lb. 
0,88  gal. 
15.432  grains. 
2.471  acres.    ' 
2.838  bu. 
26,417  gals. 
1.422  acres. 
6  feet. 
2.2046  lbs. 
0.621376  mile. 
216  eu.  ft. 
4.9629   Imp.   bu. 
3.5  bu. 
8.28  lbs. 
85.134  bu. 
82.52  bu. 
2     metric     tons 

(4.480  lbs.). 
112.29  bu. 
11 «  bu. 
10  quarters. 
4,760  lbs. 
4,633  acres. 
2,115  ft. 
1.0127  lbs. 
1.043  lbs. 
1.014  lbs. 
1.0161  lbs. 
1.01465  lbs. 

1.0143  lbs. 
l.OU  lbs.    I 

1.0144  lbs. 
1.0143  lbs. 
1.0161  lbs. 
1.0567  quarts. 
1.1  lbs. 
1.07S1  lbs. 

Sq.,  50  cu.  ft.; 
unhewn,  40  cu. 
ft.;  inch  planks, 
600  supei-nc'l  ft. 

1  5-6  acres. 

1.727  acres. 

0.507  lb. 

82  2-7  lbs. 

39.37  inches. 

4.68  miles. 

4.61  miles. 

1.1493  miles. 
3.3009  lbs.  av. 
0.63  acre. 
2.84  lbs.  av. 
2.8052  lbs. 
2.84  lbs. 
3.0317  lbs. 
2.82838  lbs. 


2.5  pints. 
21  Ji  inches. 
135.04  lbs. 

133  H  lbs. 

135.1  lbs. 
137.9  lbs. 
0.9478  foot. 
0.91407  foot. 
27.9  Inches. 
36.112  lbs. 
1.102  lbs. 
8.2,V2  bu. 

36  bu. 
101.42  lbs. 
130.06  lbs. 

101.41  lbs. 

123.2  lbs. 
112  lbs. 
100  lbs. 
125  lbs. 
220.46  lbs. 
6  lbs. 
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FOREIGN  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES — Continued. 


Denomina- 
tions. 


Rot  tie. 
Sack.  . 


Sagene 

Salm.'. 

Se 

Seer 

Shaku 

Sho 

Standard    (Pe- 
tro?rad) . . . 

Stone 

Suerte 


Sun 

Tael 

Tan 

Tchetvert. 


To.. 
Ton. 


Where  Used. 


Syria . .  . 
England . 


Russia . 
Malta. . 
Japan. . 
India . . 
Japan.. 


Lumber  measure . 

British 

Uruguay 


Japan 

Cochin  China. 

Japan 

Russia 


Japan 

Soace  measure . 


American 
Equivalents. 


5 '4  lbs. 

4  bu.;  of  flour,  it 

Is  480  lbs. 
7  feet. 
190  lbs. 
0.02451  acre. 

1  lb.  13  ozs. 
11.9305  Inches. 
1.6  quarts. 

165  cu.  ft. 

14  Iba. 

2.700   cuad. 
cuadra) . 

1.193  inches. 

590.75  grs.  (troy) 

0.25  acre. 

5.77  Imper.  bu., 
or  5.95  Win- 
chester bu. 

2  pecks, 
to  eu.  ft. 


(see 


Deno.viin.\- 

TIONS. 


Tonde  (cereals) 

Tondeland .... 

Tonne 

Tsubo 

Tsun 

Tunna 

Tunuland 

Vara i 


Vedro. . 
Vergees . 
Verst. . . 
Vlocka. 
Wey.  .  . 


Where  Used. 


Denmark. 


France . 
Japan. . 
China. . 
Sweden . 


Argentine  Republic 
Central  America. 
Chill  and  Peru . . 

Cuba 

Curacao 

Mexico 

Paraguay 

Spain 

Venezuela ...... 

Russia 

Isle  of  Jersey . . . 

Russia 

Russian  Poland .  .  . 
Scotland  &  Ireland 


American 
Equivalents. 


3.94783    Wlnch'r 
bu. 

1.36  acres. 
2204.62  lbs.  av. 
6  ft.  sq. 
1.41  Inches. 
4.5  bu. 
1.22  acres. 
34.1208  inches. 
32.87  Inches. 
33.367  inches. 
33.384  inches. 
33.375  inches. 

33  Inches. 

34  inches. 
0.914117  yd. 
33.384  Inches. 
2.707  gals. 
71.1  eq.  rods. 
0.663  mile. 
41.98  acres. 

,5  quarters. 


MELTING    POINTS    OF    CHEMICAL    ELEMENTS,    ETC. 

(By  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Commerce.) 
The  values  ot  the  melting  points  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  as  standard  temperatures  for  the 
calibration  of  thermometers  and  pyrometers  are  indicated  in  capitals.  The  other  values  have  been  assigned 
after  a  careful  survey  of  all  the  available  data.  As  nearly  as  may  be,  all  values,  in  particular  the  standard 
points,  have  been  reduced  to  a  common  scale,  the  thermodynamic  scale.  For  all  purposes,  except  the  most 
accurate  investigations,  the  thermodjTiamlc  scale  is  identical  with  any  of  the  gas  scale.  At  high  tempera- 
tures some  of  the  values  are  quite  uncertain;  thus,  while  the  melting  point  of  platinum  may  be  considered 
accurately  known  to  10°  C,  that  of  tungsten  is  possibly  uncertain  by  50°  C.  or  more.  Temperatures  cen- 
tigrade are  rounded  off,  and  the  exact  Fahi-enheit  equivalents  are  usually  given. 

MELTING  POINTS  OF  THE   CHEMICAL  ELEMENTS. 


Element. 

C. 

P. 

Element. 

C. 

F. 

Element. 

C. 

F. 

Helium 

—271 

—456 

Thallium 

302 

576 

Silicon 

1420 

2588 

Hydrogen 

—259 

—434 

Cadmium 

320.9 

609.6 

Nickel 

1452 

2646 

—253? 
—223 
— 218 

—423 
—369 
— 360 

Lead 

327.4 
419.4 
452 

621.3 
786.9 
846 

Cobalt 

Yttrium 

Iron 

1480 
1490 
1530 

2696 

Zinc 

2714 

Oxygen 

Nitrogen 

2786 

—210 

—346 

Antimony 

630.0 

1166.0 

Palladium .... 

1549 

2820 

Argon 

—188 

—306 

Cerium 

640 

1184 

Chromium.  .  . . 

1615 

2939 

Krypton 

—169 

—272 

Magnesium .  .  . 

651 

1204 

Zirconium .... 

1700? 

3090 

Xenon 

1 — 140 

—220 

Aluminum .... 

658.7 

1217.7 

Columbium 

Chlorine 

—101.5 

—150.7 

Radium 

700 

1292 

(Niobium)  .  .  . 

1700? 

3090 

Mercury 

—  38.87 

—37.97 

Calcium 

810 

1490 

Thorium 

r  1700 

3090 

Bromine 

—     7.3 

+    18.9 

Lanthanum .  .  . 

810? 

1490 

I  Mo. 

Mo.  1 

Caesium 

+   26 

79 

Strontium .... 

Ca  Ba? 

Vanadium .... 

1720 

3128 

Gallium 

30 

86 

Xeodymium.. . 

840? 

1544 

Pliitlnum 

1755 

3191 

Rubidium 

38 

100 

Arsenic 

850 

1562 

Ytterbium .... 

Phosphorus.  .  . 

44 

111 

Barium 

850 

1562 

Titanium 

1800 

3272 

Potassium .... 

62.3 

144.1 

Praseodymium 

940 

1724 

Uranium 

1850 

3360 

Sodium 

97.5 

207.5 

Germanium.  . . 

958 

1756 

Rhodium 

1950 

3542 

Iodine 

113.5 

236.3 

Sliver 

960.5 

1760.9 

Boron 

Iridium 

/  2200- 

4000- 

112.8 
119.2 

235.0 
246.6 

Gold 

1063.0 
1083.0 

1945,6 
1981.4 

\  2500? 
2350? 

4500 

Sulphur 

Copper 

4260 

106.8 

224.2 

Manganese 

1230 

2246 

Ruthenium 

2450? 

4440 

Indium 

155 

311 

Beryllium 

Molybdenum. . 

2550 

4620 

Lithium 

186 

367 

(Glucinum) .  . 

1280 

2336 

Osmium 

2700? 

4890 

Selenium 

/217 
1220 

423 

428 

Samarium .... 

/  1300- 
\  1400 

2370- 
2550 

Tantalum 

Tungsten 

2900 
3400 

5250 
6152 

Tin 

231.9 
271 

449.4 
520 

Scandium 

? 

Carbon 

3600 

6500 

Bismuth 

OTHER    STANDARD    TEMPERATURES. 

Substance. 

Phenomenon. 

C. 

F. 

Substance. 

Phenomenon. 

C. 

F. 

Oxygen 

Carbon  dioxide. 
Sodium  sulphate 

Boiling...;... 

Sublimation. . . 

Transformafn 
into  a  n  h  y  - 
drous  salt. . .  . 

—183.0 
—  78.5 

32  384 

—297.4 
—109.3 

90  291 

Water 

Naphthalene .  .  . 
Benzophenone. . 

Sulphur 

Sodium  chloride 

Boiliilg 

Boiling 

Boiling 

Boiling 

Freezing 

100 

217.96 

305.9 

444.6 

801. 

212 
424  33 
582.6 
832.3 
1474. 

DECREES 

Beer 4.0 

Porter 4.5 

Ale 7.4 

Cider 8.6 

Perry 8.8 

Elder 9.3 


OF    ALCOHOL    IN    WrNE    AND    OTHER    LIQUORS. 

(In  the  days  before  the  Eighteenth  Amendment.) 


Moselle 9.3 

Tokay 10.2 

Rheine 11.0 

Bordeau 11.5 

Hock 11.6 

Gooseberry 11.8 


Champagne 12.2 

Claret 13.3 

Bu.  gundy    13  6 

Sherry 19  0 

Port 23.2 

Aniseed 33.0 


Chartreuse 43.0 

Gin 51.6 

Brandy 53 . 4 

Rum 53 . 7 

Whiskey 54.3 


The  National  Prohibition  Act,  passed  by  Congress  in  1919,  made  it  unlawful  Sot  whiskey,  malt  liquora 
or  wine  to  contain  more  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  alcohol. 


Weights  and  Measures.- 
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MULTIPLICATION 

AND 

DIVISION    TABLE. 

1 

2 

v3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 

2 

3 

A 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

2 

4 

6 

S 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

27 

54 

«1 

108 

135 

T62 

1S9 

216 

243 

v>,70 

3 

6 

9 

12 

15 

18 

21 

24 

27 

30 

28 

56 

84 

112 

140 

16H 

196 

224 

252 

^80 

4 

8 

12 

16 

20 

24 

28 

32 

36 

40 

29 

58 

87 

116 

145 

174 

203 

232 

261 

?,90 

5 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

35 

40 

45 

SO 

30 

60 

90 

120 

150 

180 

210 

240 

270 

300 

6. 

12 

18 

24 

30 

36 

42 

48 

54 

60 

31 

62 

93 

124 

155 

186 

217 

248 

279 

310 

7 

14 

21 

28 

35 

42 

49 

66 

63 

70 

32 

64 

96 

128 

160 

192 

224 

256 

288 

3;^0 

8 

16 

24 

32 

40 

48 

56 

64 

72 

80 

33 

66 

99 

132 

165 

198 

231 

264 

297 

330 

9 

18 

27 

36 

■45 

64 

63 

72 

81 

90 

34 

68 

102 

136 

170 

204 

238 

272 

306 

340 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

SO 

90 

100 

35 

70 

•105 

140 

175 

210 

245 

280 

315 

350 

U 

22 

33 

44 

65 

66- 

77 

88 

99 

110 

36 

72 

108 

144 

180 

216 

252 

288 

324 

360 

12 

24 

36 

48 

60 

72 

84 

96 

108 

120 

37 

74 

111 

148 

185 

222 

259 

296 

333 

370 

13 

26 

39 

52 

65 

78 

91 

104 

117 

130 

38 

76- 

114 

152 

190 

228 

266 

304 

342 

380 

14 

28 

42 

56 

70 

84 

98 

112 

126 

140 

39 

78 

117 

156 

195 

234 

273 

312 

351 

390 

1ft 

30 

45 

6t) 

75 

90 

105 

120 

1'35 

150 

40 

80 

120 

160 

200 

240 

280 

320 

360 

400 

16 

32 

48 

64 

80 

96 

112 

128 

144 

160 

41 

82 

123 

164 

205 

246 

287 

328 

369 

410 

17 

34 

51 

68 

85 

102 

119 

136 

153 

170 

42 

84 

126 

108 

210 

252 

294 

336 

378 

4?n 

18 

36 

54 

72 

90 

108 

126 

144 

162 

180 
190 

43 

86 

129 

172 

215 

258 

301 

344 

387 

430 

19 

38 

57 

76 

95 

114 

133 

152 

171 

44 

88 

132 

176 

220 

264 

308 

352 

396 

440 

20 

40 

60 

80 

100 

120 

140 

160 

180 

200 

45 

90 

135 

180 

225 

270 

315 

360 

405 

450 

21 

42 

63 

84 

105 

126 

147 

168 

189 

210 

46 

92 

138 

184 

230 

276 

322; 

368 

414 

460 

rz 

44 

66 

88 

110 

132 

154 

176 

198 

220 

47 

94 

141 

188 

235 

282 

329 

376 

423 

470 

n 

46 

69 

92 

115 

138 

161 

184 

207 

230 

48 

96 

144 

192 

240 

?,S8 

336 

384 

432 

480 

a 

48 

72 

96 

120 

144 

168 

192 

216 

240 

49 

98 

147 

196 

245 

294 

343 

392 

441 

490 

ib 

60 

75 

100 

125 

150 

175 

200 

225 

250 

50 

100 

150 

200 

250 

300 

350 

400 

450 

TiOO 

id 

52 

78 

104 

130 

156 

182 

208 

234 

260 

COiViMON    FRACTIONS    REDUCED    TO 

DECIMALS. 

Sths. 

16tha 

32ds. 

G4ths 

8ths. 

letiis 

32d.s. 

64lhs 

8tas. 

leth.s 

32d8. 

64ths 

1 

.015625 

23 

.359375 

45 

.703125 

1 

2 
3 

.03125 
.046875 

3 

6 

12 

24 
25 

.375 
.390625 

23 

46 
47 

.71&:.5 
.73437a 

1 

2 

4 
5 

.0625 
.078125 

13 

26 
27 

.40625 
.421875 

6 

12 

24 

48 
49 

.75 

. 766625 

3 

6 

7 

.09375 
.109375 

7 

14 

28 
29 

.4375 
.453125 

25 

50 
51 

. 78125 
. 796875 

1 

2 

4 

8 
9 

.125 
.140625 

15 

30 
31 

.46875 
.484375 

13 

26 

52 
63 

.8125 
.8281Zo 

5 

10 
11 

.15625 
.171875 

4 

8 

16 

32 
33 

.5 

.515625 

27 

54 
55 

.84375 
.859375 

3 

6 

12 
13 

.1875 
.203125 

17 

34 
35 

.53125 

. 546875 

7 

14 

28 

56 
57 

.875 
.  f'90625 

7 

14 
15 

.21875 
.234375 

9 

18 

36 
37 

.  5625 
.678125 

29 

58 
59 

.  9.')625 
9:iiS75 

2 

4 

8 

16 
17 

.25 
.265625 

19 

38 
39 

.59375 
. 609375 

15 

30 

60 
61 

.93Vo 
.9.53125 

9 

18 
19 

.28125 
.296875 

5 

10 

20 

40 
41 

.625 
.640625 

31 

62 
63 

.96875 
. 984375 

0 

10 

20 
21 

.3125 
.328125 

21 

42 
43 

. 65625 
.671875 

8 

16 

32 

64 

1. 

11 

22 

.  34375 

11 

22 

44 

.6875 

r  - 

MINUTES    OR 

SECONDS    IN 

DECIMALS 

OF    A 

DEGREE. 

MIN. 

Degree. 

AlIN  . 

Degree. 

Ml.^f. 

Degree. 

Secs. 

Degree. 

Secs. 

Degree. 

SEC!*. 

Degret^ 

1 

0.016 

21 

0.350 

4i 

0.683 

1 

0.00027 

21 

0.00583 

41 

0.01138 

2 

0.033 

22 

0.366 

42 

0.700 

2 

0.00055 

22 

0.00611 

42 

0.01166 

3 

0.050 

23 

0.383 

43 

0.716 

3 

0.00083 

23 

0.00638 

43 

0.01194 

4 

0.066 

24 

0.400 

44 

0.733 

4 

0.00111 

24 

0.00666 

44 

0.01222 

5 

0.083 

25 

0.416 

45 

0.750 

5 

0.0013S 

25 

0.00694 

45 

0.01260 

6 

0.100 

26 

0.433 

46 

0.766 

6 

0.00166 

26 

0.00722 

46 

0.01277 

7 

0.116 

27 

0.450 

47 

0.783 

7 

0.00194 

27 

0  00750 

47 

0.01305 

8 

0.133 

28 

0.466 

48 

0.800 

8 

0.00222 

28 

0  00777 

48 

0  01333 

9 

0.150 

29 

0.483 

49 

0.816 

9 

0.00250 

29 

0.00805 

49 

0.01361 

10 

0.166 

30 

0.500 

50 

0.833 

10 

0.00277 

30 

0 . 00833 

50 

0.01388 

11 

0.183 

31 

0.516 

51 

0.850 

11 

0.00305 

31 

0  00861 

51 

0.01416 

12 

0.200 

32 

0.533 

52 

0.866 

12 

0.00333 

32 

0.00S88 

52 

0.01444 

13 

0.210 

33 

0.550 

53 

0.883 

13 

0.00301 

33 

0  00916 

53 

0.01472 

14 

0.233 

34 

0.566 

54 

0.900 

14 

0.003SS 

34 

0 . 00944 

64 

0.01500 

15 

0.250 

35 

0.583 

55 

0.916 

15 

0.00410 

35 

0.00972 

55 

0.01.527 

16 

0.266 

36 

0.600 

56 

0.933 

16 

0.00444 

36 

O.OiOOO 

50 

0.01555 

17 

0.283 

37 

0.616 

57 

0.950 

17 

0.00472 

37 

0.01027 

67 

0.01583 

18 

0.300 

38 

0.633 

58 

0.966 

18 

0.00500 

38 

0,01055 

68 

0.01611 

19 

0.316 

39 

0.650 

59 

0.983 

19 

0.00527 

39 

0  01083 

59 

0  01638 

20 

0.333 

40 

0 .  666 

60 

1.000 

20 

0  .  00.'555 

40 

0.01111 

no 

0.01666 

TRANSPOSED 

NUiVIBERS 

IN 

eQOiC'KEEPgt<JC. 

Differ- 
ences . 

Numbers. 

Differ- 
ences. 

Numbers. 

Differ- 
ences 

Numbers. 

Dmer- 
ences. 

N03. 

oj 

10 

21 

32 

43    54    65 

76 

87 

98 

36  { 

40 

51 

62 

73    84 

95 

63  1 
72 
81  { 

70 

81 

02 

90  1 

100 

01 

12 

23 

34    45    56 

67 

78 

89 

04 

15 

26 

37    48 

59 

07 

18 

29 

010 

18  1 

27  j 

20 

31 

42 

53    64    75 

86 

97 

54  { 

.50 

61 

72 

83    94 

80 

91 

99  j 

no 

02 

13 

24 

35    46    57 

6S 

79 

05 

16 

27 

38    49 

08 

19 

oil 

30 

41 

52 

63    74    85 

96 

60 

71 

82 

93 

90 

03 

14 

25 

36     47     .5« 

69 

06 

17 

2H 

39 

09 

In  modern  bookkeeping,  error^j  in  balances  are  now  found  coraparatively  Qulo'kly  by  tbe  use  of  lal- 
culatiug  machines. 
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Roots  and  Powers  of  Numbers. 


SQUARES,    SQ.^    ROOTS,    CUBES 

AND 

CU.    ROOTS    OF    NOS.    1     TO   100. 

NO. 

Sq. 

Cube. 

Root. 

CuDe 
Root. 

NO. 

Sg. 

Cube. 

ri(iuare 
Root. 

Cubel 
Root. 

NO. 

Sq. 

Cube. 

Siiuare 
Root. 

Cubo 
Root. 

0.1 

0.01 

^0.001 

0.316 

0.464 

23 

529 

12167 

4.795 

2 .  843 

63 

3009 

250047 

7.937 

3.979 

.15 

0.022 

0 .  003 

0.387 

0.531 

24 

.576 

13824 

4 .  899 

2 .  884 

64 

4096 

2G2144 

8.000 

4.000 

.2 

0.04 

0.008 

0.447 

0.585 

25 

625 

1.5625 

5.000 

2 .  924 

65 

4226 

274625 

8.062 

4.020 

.25 

0.062 

0.015 

O.500 

0 .  630 

26 

676 

17576 

5.099 

2 .  962 

66 

4356 

287496 

8.124 

4.041 

.3 

0.09 

0.027 

0.548 

0.669 

27 

729 

19683 

5.196 

3.001) 

67 

4489 

300763 

8.185 

4.061 

.35 

0.122 

0.042 

0.592 

0 .  705 

28 

784 

21952 

5.291 

3 .  036 

■68 

46?4 

314432 

8 .  246 

4.081 

.4 

0.16 

0.004 

0 .  633 

0.737 

29 

841 

24389 

5  385 

3   072 

69 

4761 

328509 

8.306 

4.101 

.45 

0.202 

0.091 

0.671 

0.766 

30 

900 

27000 

5.477 

3.107 

70 

4900 

343000 

8 .  366 

4.121 

.5 

0.25 

0.125 

0.707 

0 .  794 

31 

901 

29791 

5 .  567 

3.141 

71 

5041 

3.57911 

8.426 

4.140 

.55 

0.302 

0.166 

0.742 

0.819 

32 

1024 

32768 

5. 056 

i    174 

72 

5184 

373248 

8.485 

4   160 

.6 

0.36 

0.216 

0.775 

0 .  S4.T 

33 

1089 

35937 

5.744 

3   207 

73 

5320 

389017 

8.644 

4.179 

.65 

0.422 

0.274 

0.806 

0 .  860 

34 

1156 

39304 

5  83) 

3.239 

74 

5476 

405224 

8.602 

4.198 

.7 

0.49 

0.343 

0.837 

J .  888 

35 

1225 

42875 

5  016 

3.271 

75 

5625 

421875 

8.660 

4.217 

.75 

0.562 

0.421 

0.86C 

0 .  909 

36 

1290 

46050 

6 .  000 

3   301 

76 

6776 

438976 

8.717 

4.235 

.8 

0.64 

0.512 

0.894 

0   928 

37 

1369 

50G53 

6  082 

3   332 

77 

5929 

456633 

8.775 

4 .  254 

.85 

0.722 

0.614 

0.922 

0.947 

38 

1444 

54872 

0.164 

3   362 

78 

6084 

474552 

8.831 

4.272 

.9 

0.81 

0.729 

0.949 

0.965 

39 

1521 

59319 

6.215 

3   391 

79 

G241 

493039 

8. 888 

4.290 

.95 

0.902 

0. 857 

0.975 

0.983 

40 

1600 

64000 

G  324 

3.420 

SO 

6400 

512000 

8.944 

4.308 

1 

1.000 

i  .001) 

1.000 

1.000 

41 

16S1 

6892 1 

6 .  403 

3.448 

81 

6561 

531441 

9.000 

4.326 

2 

4 

8 

1.414 

1 .  259 

42 

1764 

74088 

6 .  480 

3 .  476 

82 

6724 

551368 

9.055 

4 .  314 

3 

9 

27 

1.732 

1,442 

43 

1849 

79507 

6 .  557 

3.503 

83 

6889 

571787 

9.110 

4  362 

4 

10 

64 

2.000 

1.587 

44 

1936 

85184 

6 .  G33 

3 .  630 

84 

7056 

592704 

9.165 

4   379 

5 

25 

125 

2   236 

1.710 

45 

2025 

91125 

6 .  70F 

3 .  556 

85 

7225 

614125 

9.219 

4.396 

6 

36 

21G 

2.449 

1.817 

46 

2116 

97336 

6.782 

3 .  583 

86 

7396 

036056 

9   273 

4.414 

7 

49 

343 

2 .  645 

1.912 

47 

2209 

}03S-SS 

6 .  855 

3.608 

87. 

7569 

658503 

9 .  327 

4   431 

8 

G4 

512 

2.828 

2.000 

48 

2304 

110592 

0 .  928 

3.634 

88 

7744 

681472 

9   380 

4.448 

9 

81 

729 

3 .  000 

2 .  080 

49 

2401 

117649 

7 .  000 

3 .  659 

89 

7921 

704909 

9  434 

4  464 

10 

100 

1000 

3.162 

2.154 

50 

2600 

12-5000 

7.071 

3 .  G84 

90 

8100 

729000 

9 .  486 

4  481 

11 

121 

IS.-?! 

3.316 

2.224 

51 

2601 

132651 

7.141 

3.708 

91 

8281 

7.53571 

9.539 

4   497 

12 

144 

1728 

3.464 

2.289 

52 

2704 

140608 

7.211 

3   732 

92 

8464 

778688 

9   591 

4.514 

13 

109 

2197 

3.605 

2.351 

53 

2809 

148877 

7 . 2.80 

3.766 

93 

8649 

804357 

9.643 

4   630 

14 

196 

2744 

3  741 

2.410 

54 

2916 

157464 

7.348 

3 .  779 

94 

8836 

830584 

9.695 

4   646 

15 

225 

3375 

3.873 

2 .  466 

55 

3025 

166375 

7.416 

3.803 

95 

9025 

857375 

9.746 

4 .  562 

16 

256 

409G 

4  000 

2.519 

56. 

3136 

175616 

7  483 

3.825 

96 

9216 

88473-i 

9.798 

4 .  578 

17 

289 

4913 

4.123 

2.571 

57 

3249 

185193 

7.549 

3.848 

97 

9409 

912673 

9 .  848 

4.594 

18 

324 

6832 

4.246 

2.620 

58 

3364 

195112 

7.615 

3.870 

98 

9604 

941192 

9.899 

4.610 

19 

361 

685?) 

4.358 

2 .  608 

59 

3481 

205379 

7.681 

3.893 

99 

9801 

970299 

9 .  949 

4 .  026 

20 

400 

8000 

4'. 47212.714 

00 

3500 

216000 

7.746 

3.914 

100 

10000 

1000000 

10.000 

4.641 

SQUARE    ROOTS    AND    CUBU    ROOTS,    1000    TO    2000. 

NUm- 

Squarfe 

Cube 

NUM- 

.Sriuare 

Cube 

NU.M- 

Bfiuare 

Cune 

N  UM- 

Squ.Tie 

Cube 

BEK. 

Root. 

Root. 

BER. 

Root. 

Root. 

BEU. 

Root. 

Root. 

BER. 

Root. 

Root. 

1000 

31.6? 

10.00 

1255 

35.43 

10.79 

1510 

38.86 

11.47 

1765 

42.01 

12.09 

1005 

31.70 

10.02 

1260 

35 .  60 

10.80 

1515 

38.92 

11.49 

1770 

42  07 

12.10 

1010 

31.78 

10.03 

1265 

35.57 

10.82 

1.520 

38.99 

11.50 

1775 

42.13 

12.11 

1020 

31.94 

10.07 

1275 

35.71 

10.84 

1.530 

39.12 

11.62 

1785 

42  25 

12.13 

1025 

32.02 

10.08 
10.10 

1280 

35.78 

10.86 

1535 

39.18 

11.54 

1790 

42.31 

12.14 

1030 

32.09 

1285 

35.85- 

10.87 

1540 

39.24 

11.55 

1795 

42   37 

12   15 

1035 

32.17 

10.12 

1290 

35.92 

10.89 

1545 

39.31 

11.66 

1800 

42   43 

12   16 

1045 

32.33 

10 . 1 5 

1300 

36.06 

10.91 

15,55 

39.43 

11.59 

1810 

42.54 

12.19 

1050 

32.40 

10.16 

1305 

36.12 

10.93 

15G0 

39.50 

1L60 

1815 

42   60 

12.20 

1060 

32.56 

10.20 

1315 

36.26 

10.96 

1570 

39.62 

11.62 

1825 

42.72 

12.22 

1065 

32.63 

10.21 

1320 

36.33 

10.97 

1675 

39.69 

11.63 

1830 

42.78 

12.23 

1075 

32.79 

10.24 

1330 

36.47 

11.00 

1585 

39.81 

11.66 

1840 

42.90 

12.25 

1080 

32.86 

10.26 

1335 

36.54 

11.01 

1590 

39.87 

11.67 

1845 

42.95 

12.26 

1085 

32.94 

10.28 

1340 

36.61 

11.02 

1595 

39.94 

11.68 

1850 

43.01 

12  28 

1090 

33.02 

10.29 

1345 

36.67 

11.04 

1600 

40.00 

11.70 

1855 

43.07 

12  29 

1095 

33.09 

10.31 

1350 

36.74 

11.05 

1605 

40.00 

11.71 

1860 

43.13 

12.30 

1100 

33.17 

10.82 

1355 

36.81 

11.07 

1610 

40.12 

11.72 

1865 

43.19 

12.31 

1105 

33.24 

10.34 

1360 

36.88 

11.08 

1615 

40.19 

11,73 

1870 

43,24 

12.32 

1110 

33.32 

10.35 

1305 

36.95 

11.09 

1620 

40.25 

11,74 

1875 

43  30 

12.33 

1115 

33.39 

10.37 

1370 

37.01 

11.11 

1625 

40.31 

11,76 

18S0' 

43  36 

12  34 

1120 

33.47 

10.38 

1375 

37.08 

11.12 

1630 

40.37 

11,77 

1885 

43.42 

12.35 

1125 

33.54 

10.40 

1380 

37.15 

11.13 

1635 

40.44 

11.78 

1890 

43.47 

12.36 

1130 

33.62 

10.42 

1385 

37.22 

11.15 

1640 

40.50 

11.79 

1895 

43.53 

12.37 

1135 

33  69 

10  43 

1390 

37.28 

11.16 

1645 

40.66 

11.80 

1900 

43.59 

12.39 

1140 

33.76 

10.45 

1395 

37 .  35 

11.17 

1650 

40.62 

11.82 

1905 

43.65 

12.40 

1145 

33.84 

19.46 

1400 

37.42 

11.19 

1655 

40.68 

11.83 

1910 

43.70 

12.41 

1150 

33.91 

10.48 

1405 

37.48 

11.20 

1660 

40.74 

11.84 

1915 

43.76 

12.42 

1155 

33.99 

10.49 

1410 

37.55 

11.21 

1665 

40.80 

11.85 

1920 

43 .  82 

12.43 

1160 

34.06 

10.51 

1415 

37.62 

11.23 

1670 

40.87 

11.86 

1925 

43.87 

12.44 

^1165 

34.13 

10.52 

1420 

37.68 

11 .  24 
11.25 

•1675 

40.93 

11.88 

1930 

43.93 

12 .  45 

1170 

34.31 

10.54 

1425 

37.75 

1680 

40,99 

11.89 

1935 

43.99 

12.46 

1175 

.34.28 

10.55 

1430 

37.82 

11.27 

1685 

41.05 

11.90 

1940 

44.05 

12.47 

1180 

34.35 

10.57 

1435 

37.88 

11.28 

1690 

41.11 

11.91 

1945 

44.10 

12.48 

1185 

34.42 

10.58 

1440 

37.95 

11.29 

1695 

41.17 

11.92 

1950 

44.16 

12.49 

1190 

34.50 

10.60 

1445 

38.01 

11.31 

1700 

41.23 

11.93 

1955 

44.22 

12.50 

1195 

34.57 

10.61 

1450 

38.08 

11.32 

1705 

41.29 

11.95 

1960. 

44.27 

12.51 

1200 

34.64 

10.63 

1455 

38.14 

11.33 

1710 

41.35 

11.96 

1965 

44.33 

12.53 

1205 

34.71 

10.64 

1460 

38.21 

11.34 

1715 

41.41 

11.97 

1970 

44.38 

12.54 

1210 

34.79 

10.66 

1465 

38.28 

11.36 

1720 

41.47 

11.98 

1975 

44.44 

12.55 

1215 

34.86 

10.67 

1470 

38.34 

11.37 

1725 

41.53 

11.99 

1980 

44.60 

12.56 

1220 

34.93 

10.69 

1475 

38.41 

11.38 

1730 

41.59 

12»00 

1985 

44.65 

12.57 

1225 

35.00 

10.70 

1480 

38.47 

11.40 

1735 

41.65 

12^02 

1990 

44.61 

12.58 

1235 

35.14 

1Q.73 

i  10.76 

1490 

38.60 

11.42 

1745 

41.77 

12.04 

1995 

44.67 

12.59 

1246 

M.as 

1500 

38.73 

11.45 

1755 

41.89 

12.06 

2000 

44.72 

12.60 

Interest  Tables. 
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SIMPLE    INTEREST    TABLE. 

(Showing  at  Different  Rates  the  Interest  on  SI  Irom  1  Month  to  1  Year,  and' on  $100  from  1  Day  to  1  Year.) 


Time. 


$1.00 


3 

6 
"      12 

8100.00 


1  month. 

2  "      . 


1  day 

2  •• 

3  " 


4% 


;.oo3 

.007 
.011 
.020 
.040 
.011 
.022 
.034 


S.004 
.008 
.013 
.025 
.050 
.013 
.027 
.041 


6% 


S.005 
.010 
.015 
.030 
.060 
.016 
.032 
.050 


7% 


S.065 
.011 
.017 
.035 
.070 
.019 
.038 
.058 


8% 


S.006 
.013 
.020 
.040 
.080 
.022 
.044 
.067 


Time. 


SIOO.OO 


4  days  .  . 

5  "    .  .  . 

6  "  .  .  . 
1  month. 
2 

3       "      . 
6       " 
12 


4% 


S.045 

.056 

.067 

.334 

.667 

1. 000 

2.000 

4   000 


5% 


S.053 

.069 

.083 

.416 

.832 

1 .  350 

2.500 

5  000 


6% 


$.066 

.082 

.100 

.500 

1.000 

1.500 

3.000 

6 .  000 


7% 


S.077 

.097 

.116 

.583 

1  .  160 

1.750 

3.500 

7.000 


8% 


0S9 
111 
133 
.667 
333 
000 
000 


8 .  000 


YEARS  IN  WHICH  A  GIVEN  AMOUNT  WILL 

DOUBLE  AT  SEVERAL  RATES  OF  INTEREST 

At  Simple 

AT  Compound  Interest.        | 

At  Simple 

At  Co. 

iPOUND  Interest. 

Com- 

Com- 

Kate. 

Interest. 

Com- 

pounded 

Com- 

Rate. 

Interest. 

Com- 

pounded 

Com- 

pounded 

Semi- 

pounded 

pounded 

Semi- 

pounde.l 

Yearly. 

Annually. 

Quarterly. 

Yearly. 

Annua,lly. 

Quarterly. 

1 

100  years. 

69.660 

69.487 

69.237 

6 

16.67 

11.896 

11.725 

11.639 

IVi 

66.66 

46.556 

46.382 

46.297 

6'^ 

15.38 

11.007 

10.836 

10.750 

2 

50.00 

35.003 

34.830 

34.743 

7 

14.29 

10.245 

10.074 

9.960 

2ii 

40.00 

28.071 

27.899 

27.748 

T4 

13.33 

9.584 

9.414 

9.328 

3 

33.33 

23.450 

23.278 

23.191 

8 

12.50 

9  006 

8.837 

8.751 

3H 

28.57 

20.149 

19.977 

19.890 

8!^ 

11.70 

8.497 

8.327 

8.241 

4 

25.00 

17.673 

17.501 

17.415 

9 

11.11 

8.043 

7.874 

7.788 

43^ 

22.22 

15.747 

15.576 

15.490 

^'A 

10.52 

7.638 

7.468 

7.383 

5 

20.00 

14.207 

14.035 

13.949 

10 

10.00 

7.273 

7.103 

7.01s 

5H 

18.18 

12,942 

12.775 

12.089 

12 

■ 

8.3i 

6. 116 

5.948 

5.862 

FEDERAL    FARf^    LOAM    INTEREST    TABLES 


TIME,  IN  Years. 


5. 

6 

7. 

S. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14 
15. 
16, 
17, 
18, 
19, 
20, 
21 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 


AMOUNT    REQUIRED    TO    CANCEL   A    81,000    LOAN    ON 


The         ' 
Amortization 
Plan. 


81,243.99 
1,291.03 
1,337.41 
1,333.10 
1,428.07 
1,472.28 
1,515.69 
1,558.26 
1.599.95 
1,640.71 
1,680.49 
1,719.25 
1,756.94 
1,793.49 
1,828.86 
1,862.99 
1,895.80 
1,927.24 
1,957.23 
1,985.70 
2,012.58 
2,037.78 
2,031.21 
2,082.80 
2,192.44 
2,120.04 
2,135.49 
2,148.69 
2.159. .52 
2,167.86 
2,173.58 
2.176.56 


The  Simple  Interest  Plan.. 


5  per  cent.      5H   Per  cent.    6  per  cent.    6H   per  cent 


81,250.00 
1,300.00 
1,350.00 
1,400.00 
1,450.00 
1,600.00 
1,550.00 
1,600.00 
1,650.00 
1,700.00 
1,750.00 
1,800.00 
1,850.00 
1,900.00 
1,950.00 
2,000.00 
2,050.00 
2,100.00 
2,150.00 
2,200.00 
2,250.00 
2,300.00 
2,350.00 
2,400.00 
2,450.00 
2,500.00 
2,550.00 
2,600.00 
2,650.00 
2,700.00 
2,750.00 
2,800.00 


51,275.00 
1,330.00 
1,385.00 
1,440.00 
1,495.00 
1,550.00 
1,605.00 
1,660.00 
1,715.00 
1,770.00 
1,825.00 
1,880.00 
1,935.00 
1,990.00 
2,045.00 
2,100.00 
2,155.00 
2,210.00 
2,285.00 
2,320.00 
2,375.00 
2.430.00 
2,48500 
2,540.00 
2,595.00 
2,650.00 
2,705.00 
2.760.00 
2,815.00 
2,870.00 
2,925.00 
2,980.00 


31,300.00 
1,360.00 
1,420.00 
1,480.00 
1,. 540.00 
1,600.00 
1,660.00 
1,720.00 
1.780.00 
1.840.00 
1,900.00 
1,960.00 
2,020.00 
2.080.00 
2,140.00 
2.200.00 
2. 260.00 
2.320,09 
2,3,S0.00 
2.440.00 
2„500.00 
2, .560.00 
2,620.00 
2. 680.00 
2,740.00 
2,800.00 
2,860.00 
2.920.00 
2.980.00 
3,040.00 
3,100.00 
3,169.00 


7  per  ;ci:t. 


81,325.00 
1,390.00 
1,455.00 
1,520.00 
1,585.00 
1,650.00 
1,715.00 
1,780.00 

.  1,845.00 
1,910.00 
1,975.00 
2,040.00 
2,105.00 
2,170.00 
2,235.00 
2,300.00 
2,365.00 
2,430.00 
2.495.00 
2,560.00 
2,625.00 
2,690.00 
2.755.00 
2,820.00 
2,885.00 
2,950.00 
3,015.00 
3.080.00 
3,145.00 
3  210.00 
3.275.00 
3,340.00 


Sl,35u  00 
1,420  00 
1.490  110 
1,560  00 
1,630.00 
1,700.00 
1,770.00 
1,840  00 
1,910  00 
1,980  00 
2,050  00 
2,120.00 
2,190.00 
2,260  00 
2,330  00 
2,400  00 
2,470  00 
2,540  00 
2,610.00 
2,6S(i.OO 
2,750  00 
2,820.00. 
2.890  00 
2,900  00 
3.030  00 
3,100  00 
3.170  00 
3.240  00 
3.310  00 
'3.380.00 
3.450.09 
3,520.00 


PRESENT  VALUE  OF  AN  ANNUITY.  OF  $1,000. 

(Calculated  at  Compound  Interest.) 


YEARS. 

3% 

4% 

4!^^% 

5% 

6% 

Years. 

3% 

4% 

4H% 

5% 

6% 

5 

10 

15. 

20 

25 

30 

4,580 
8,530 
11,938 
14,877 
17,413 
19.600 

4,452 
8,111 
11,118 
13.590 
15.622 
17.292 

4,390 
7,913 
10,740 
1«,008 
14.328 
16.289 

4,329 
7,722 
10,380 
12,462 
14,094 
15,372 

4,212 

7,360 

9,712 

11,470 

12.783 

13.765 

35 

40 

45 

50 

100.  .  . 

21,487 
23,115 
24,519 
25.730 
31,599 

18,664 
19.793 
20  720 
21.482 
24,505 

17,461 
18.401 
19.156 
19.762 
21,950 

16,374 
17,159 
17,774 
18,256 
19,848 

14.'!9S 
15.046 
15.450 
15  762 
16,618 
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Interest   Tables. 


WHAT   A 

SAVING    OF    $1 

A    YEAR    AMOUNTS    TO    AT 

COMP.  INTEREST. 

End  op  Vbah. 

3% 

4'/o 

-4  W  % 

6% 

6% 

END  OF  Year. 

3% 

4% 

4h% 

5% 

6% 

1 

1.03 

2.09 

•   3.18 

4.30 

6.46 

8.65 

7.89 

9.13 

10.40 

-11.80 

13.19 
14.61 
10.08 
17.59 
19.15 

20.76 
22.41 
24.11 
25.87 
27.67 

29.53 
31.4.5 
33.42 
35.45 
37.5"> 

1.04 
2.12 
3,24 
4.41 
5.63 

6.89 

8.21 

9.58 

11.00 

12.48 

14.02 
15.62 
17.29 
19.02 
20.82 

22.69 
24.64 
26.67 
28.77 
30.96 

33.24 
35.01 
38.08 
40.64 
43.31 

1.04 
2.13 
3.27 
4.47 
5.71 

7.01 

8.38 

9.80 

11.28 

12.84 

14.46 
16.16 
17.93 
19.78 
21.71 

23.74 
25.85 
28.06 
30.37 
32.78 

35.30 
37.93 
40.68 
43 .  56 
48.57 

1.05 
2.15 
3.31 
4.52 
5.80 

7.14 

8.54 

10.02 

11.57 

13.20 

14.91 
16.71 
18,59 
20.57 
22.65 

24.84 
27 .  13 
29.53 
32.06 
34.71 

37.50 
40.43 
43.50 
46.72 
50.11 

1.06 
2.18 
3.37 
4.63 
5.97 

7.39 

8.89 

10.49 

12.18 

13.97 

15.87 
17.88 
20.01 
22.27 
24.67 

27.21 
29.90 
32.76 
35.78 
38.99 

42.39 
45.99 
49.81 
53.86 
,58.15 

26 

39.71 
41.93 
44.21 
46.57 
49.00 

51.50 
54.07 
56.73 
59.46 
62.27 

65.17 
68.15 
71.23 
74.40 
77.66 

81.02 

84,48 
88.04 
91.72 
95.50 

99.39 
103.40 
107.54 
111.79 
116.18 

46.08 
48.96 
51.96 
55.08 
58.32 

61.70 
65.21 
68.85 
72.65 
76.59 

80  70 
84.97 
89.40 
94.02 
98.82 

103.82 
109.01 
114.41 
120.02 
125.87 

131.94 

138.26 
144.83 
151.66 
158.77 

49.71 
52.99 
56.42 
60.00 
63.75 

67.66 
71.75 
76.03 
80.49 
85.16 

90.04 

95.13 

100.46 

100,03 

111,84 

117,92 
124,27 
130,91 
137,85 
145,09 

1.52.67 
160.58 
168.85 
177.50 
186.53 

53.66 
57.40 
61.32 
65.43 
69.76 

74.29 
79.06 
84.06 
89.32 
94.83 

100.62 
106.71 
113.09 
119.80 
126.84 

134.23 
141.99 
150.14 
158.70 
167.68 

177.11 
187.02 
197.42 
208 . 34 
219.81 

62.70 

2          

27 

67.52 

3 

28 

29 

72.64 

4            

78.05 

5            ... 

30 

83.80 

C              ... 

31 

89.89 

7 

32 

96.34 

8              ... 

33 

103.18 

9 

10 

34 

35 

110.43 
118.12 

XI              .... 

36 

126.26 

12              .    . 

37. 

134.90 

13 

38 

144.05 

14.  .  .■ 

39 

163.76 

15 

40 

164.04 

16            .... 

11 

174.95 

17 

12 

180.50 

18 

.13^::.; 

198.75 

19 

44 

211.74 

20    . 

45 .' 

225.50 

21 

40 

240.09 

22 

47 

255 . 56 

23 

18 

271.06 

24    .  . 

49 

289.33 

25 

50 

307.75 

PRESENT 

VALUE    OF    SI 

A    YEAR 

,  PAYABLE    EACH    DEC.  31 ,  AT    COMP. 

INT. 

Ykahs. 

3% 

3>2  Vc 

4% 

4'-!% 

6% 

6% 

Years. 

3% 

■i'^.% 

4% 

i'/i% 

6% 

6% 

1 

0.97 
1.91 
2.82 
3.71 
4.57 

5.41 
6.23 
7.0) 

7.78 
8.53 

9.25 

9.95 

10.63 

11.29 

11.93 

12.66 
13.1'' 
13.7. 
14.32 
14.87 

15.41 
15.93 

16.4* 
1^.93 

17.41 

0.96 
1.89 
2.80 
3  67 
4.51 

6.32 
6  11 
6. 87 
7.60 
8.31 

9.00 

9.66 

10.30 

10.92 

11.61 

12.09 
12.65 
13.18 
13.70 
14,21 

14,69 
15,16 
15,62 
16,05 
16  48 

0,96 
1,88 
2,77 
3,62 
4.45 

5.24 
6.00 
6.73 
7,43 
8,11 

8,76 

9,38 

9,98 

10,56 

11.11 

11.65 
12,16 
12.65 
13,13 
13,69 

14,02 
14,45 
14,85 
15,24 
15,62 

0,95 
1,87 
2,74 
3,68 
4,39 

6,15 
6,89 
6,69 
7.26 
7.91 

8.52 

9,11 

9,68 

10,22 

10.73 

11,23 
11,70 
12,16 
12,59 
13,00 

13,40 
13,78 
14.14 
14.49 
14.82 

0.95 
1.85 
2.72 
3,64 
4,32 

5,07 
5,78 
6,46 
7,10 
7,72 

8,30 
8,86 
9,39 
9,89 
10,37 

10,83 
11,27 

11,  6S 
12,08 
12,46 

12,82 
13,16 
13,48 
13,79 
14  09 

0,94 
1,83 
2.67 
3.46 
4.21 

4.91 
6.58 
6.20 
6.80 
7.38 

7.88 
8.38 
8.8,T 
9,29 
9,71 

10,10 
10,47 
10.82 
11.15 
11.46 

11.76 
12,04 
12,30 
12,55 
12,78 

26 

17,87 
18,32 
18,76 
19,18 
19,60 

20,00 
20 ,  38 
20,76 
21.13 
21.48 

21,83 
22,16 
22,49 
22,80 
23,11 

23,41 
23,70 
23,98 
24,25 
24.61 

24.77 
26,02 
25.20 
25,50 
25.72 

16.89 
17.28 
17.66 
18.03 
18.39 

18.73 
19.06 
19.39 
19.70 
20.00 

20.29 
20.57 
20.84 
21.10 
21.35 

21.69 
21.83 
22.06 
22.28 
2?.  49 

22.70 
22 .  89 
24,09 
23,27 
23,45 

16,98 
16,32 
16,66 
16,98 
17,29 

17,58 
17,87 
18,14 
18,41 
18,68 

18,90 
19,14 
19,36 
19,58 
19,79 

19,90 
20,18 
20,37 
20,54 
20.72 

20.88 
21.04 
21.19 
21.34 

21.48 

15.14 
15.45 
15,74 
16,02 
16.28 

16.64 
16.78 
17.02 
17.24 
17.46 

17.66 
17.86 
18.05 
18.22 
18.40 

18.56 
18.72 
18.87 
19.01 
19.15 

19.28 
19.41 
19.53 
19.65 
19.76 

14.37 
14.64 
14.89 
15.14 
15.37 

15.59 
15.80 
16.00 
16.19 
16.37 

16.64 
16.71 
16.86 
17.01 
17.15 

17.29 
17.42 
17.54 
17.66 
17.77 

17.88 
17.98 
18.07 
18.16 
18.25 

13.00 

2 

27 

13.21 

3 

28   

13.40 

4 

29   

13.69 

.5. 

30 

13.76 

8 .    . : 

31 

13.92 

7 

8 

32 

33 

14.08 
14.23 

5   

34 

14.36 

10         

35 

14,49 

11 

36 

14.62 

12 

37 

14,73 

13 

14. 

38 

39 

14,84 
14,94 

15 

40 

15,04 

16 

41 

15,13 

17 

42 

15,22 

18 

43 

15,30 

19 

44 

15  38 

20 

45 ■* 

46 

16,45 

21 

15,. 52 

22 

47 

16,58 

23              ... 

48   

15,65 

24            .... 

49 

15.70 

25 

50 

15.76 

- 

AMOUNT 

OF    ONE    DOLLAR 

AT    COMPOUND    INTEREST. 

Years. 

3% 

4% 

4H7o 

5%      1 

6% 

Years 

3% 

4% 

4H% 

6% 

6% 

1- 

1.03 

1.04 

1.04 

1.05 

1.06 

19 

1.75 

2.10 

2,30 

2.52 

•     3,02 

2    

LOT 

1.08 

1.09 

1.10 

1.12 

20 

1.80 

2.19 

2.41 

2.65 

3,20 

3    , 

1.09 

1.12 

1.14 

1.16 

1.19 

4 

1.12 

1.17 

1.19 

1.21 

1.26 

21 

1.86 

2.27 

2.62 

2.78 

3,40 

5 

1.16 

1.21 

1.24 

1.27 

1.33 

22 

23 

1.91 
1.97. 

2,37 
2,46 

2,63 
2,75 

2.92 
3.07 

3,60 
3,82 

6 

1.19 

1.26 

1.30 

1.34 

1.41 

24 

2.03 

2,56 

2.87 

3.22 

4,04 

7 

1.23 

1.31 

1.36 

1.40 

1.60 

25 

J09 

2,66 

3.00 

3.38 

4.29 

8 

1.26 

1.36 

1.42 

1.47 

1.69 

9 

1.30 

1.42 

1.48 

1.66 

1.68 

26 

2.16 

2,77 

3.14 

3.65 

4.54 

:-o 

1.34 

1.48 

1.55 

1.62 

1.79 

27 

28 

2.22 
.  2.28 

2,88 
2,99 

3,28 
3.43 

3.73 
3.92 

4.82 
5.11 

11 

1.38 

1.53 

1.62 

1.71 

1.89 

29 

2.35 

3.11 

3,68 

4.11 

5.41 

12 .... 

1.42 

1.60 

1.69 

1.79 

2.01 

30 

2.42 

3.24 

3.74 

4.32 

5.74 

13 

1.46 

1.66 

1.77 

1.88 

2.13 

14' 

1.61 

1.73 

1.85 

1.98 

2.26 

31    

2.50 

3,37 

3,91 

4.53 

6.08 

15, . 

1.56 

1.80 

1.93 

2.07 

2.39 

32 

33 

2.57 
2.66 

3,60 
3,64 

4,09 
4,27 

4.76 
5.00 

6.45 
6.84 

16 

1.60 

1.87 

2.02 

2.18 

2.54 

34, 

35 

2.73 

3,79 

4,46 

6.25 

.  ,7,2R 

17 

1.65 

1,94 

2.11 

2.29 

2.69 

2.81 

3  94 

4,66 

5,51 

7,68 

18 .... 

1.70 

2.02 

2.20 

2.40 

2  85 

JOO 

19.21 

50.50 

81.68 

131. 50J 

339 , 30 

Wage  Tables. 
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TABLE    OF 

HOURLY    RATES    OF    PAY. 

Rates  of 

8  Hours 

9  Hours 

10  Hours 

12  Hours 

Rates  or 

8  Hours 

9  Hours 

10  Hours 

12  Hours 

Pay. 

Daily. 

Daily. 

Dally. 

Dally. 

Pat. 

Dally. 

Dally. 

.  Daily, 

Daily. 

5  cents 

310.20 

311.50 

$12.75 

S15.30 

16  cents 

S32.64 

S36.80 

$40.80 

.?48 .  96 

6  cents 

12.24 

13.80 

15.30 

18.36 

17  cents 

34.68 

39.10 

43.35 

52.02 

7  cents 

14.28 

16.10 

17.85 

21.42 

18  cents 

36.72 

41.40 

45.90 

55.08 

8  cents 

16.32 

18.40 

20.40 

24.48 

19  cents 

38.76 

43.70 

48.45 

58.14 

9  cents 

18.36 

20.70 

22.95 

27.54 

20  cents 

40.80 

46.00 

51.00 

61.20 

10  cents 

20.40 

23.00 

25.50 

30.00 

21  cents 

42  84 

48.30 

53.55 

64.26 

11  cents 

22.44 

25.30 

28.05 

33.66 

22  cents 

44.88 

50.60 

56.10 

6^.  32 

12  cents 

24.48 

27.60 

30.60 

36.72 

23  cents 

46.92 

52 .  90 

58.65 

70.32 

13  cents 

26.52 

29.90 

33.15 

39.78 

24  cents 

48.96 

55.20 

.\  61.20 

73.44 

14  cents 

28.56 

32.20 

35.70 

42 .  84 

25  cents 

51.00 

57 .  50 

631.75 

76.50 

15  cents 

30.60 

34.50 

38.25 

45.90 

26  cents 

53.04 

69.80 

6Q.30 

79.56 

WEEKLY    WAGE    TABLE. 


HOUU3. 


H 

1 

2 

3 

4 

I::::::: 

7 

8 

Days 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


$1.00 


.01 

.oiH 

.03  M 
.05 
.06?^ 
.08  H 
.10 
■  IIH 
.13  H 


.16?^ 
.33  H 
.50 
MH 
.88  « 
1 .00 


iZM 


.03  H 
.06  H 
.10 
.13  H 
.16H 
.20 

.23  H 
.26  H 


.33!^ 
MH 

1. 00 

1.33H 

lM3i 

2.00 


1^3.00. 


.50 
1.00 
1.50 
2.00 
2.50 
3.00 


J4.00, 


.03  H 

MV, 

.13J.S 

.20 

.26% 

.33  H 

.40 

.53  « 


.66?^ 
1.33H 
2  00 
2M% 
3.33  yi 
4.00 


ia  00 


.04;.i 
MH 
M% 
.25 
33  >^ 

.115-3' 
.50 
.58  M 
.62% 


.83  !i 
1.66% 
2.50 
3.33  H 
4.16% 
5.00 


S6.00, 

.05 
.10 
.20 
.30 
.40 
.50 
.60 
.ZO 


1.00 
2.00 
3.00 
4.00 
.5.00 
6.00 


$7.00, 


.06 
.11% 

.23% 

.35 

.46% 

.58% 

.70 

.81% 

.93% 


1.16% 

2.33% 

3.50 

4.66% 

5  83% 

7.00 


$8.00. 

.06% 
■  13,'-| 
.26% 
.40 
.53% 
.66% 
.80 
.93% 
1 .06% 


1.33H 

2.66% 

4.00 

5..33H 

6.66% 

8.00 


$9.00, 


.07>-; 

.15 

.30 

.45 

.60 

.75 

.PO 
1.05 
1.20 


1.50 
3.00 
4.50 
6.00 
7.50 
9.00 


$10.00, 


•08% 

•  16% 

.33% 

.50 

•66% 

•83% 

1.00 

l.J0% 

1.33% 


1.66% 
3.33% 
5.00 
6.66% 
8.33% 
10.00 


^11.00. 


.09 

•  18% 

.36% 

.55 

.73% 

•91% 

.10 

.28  H 

.46% 


1.83% 
3.66% 
5,50 
7.33% 
9.10% 
11.00 


$12.00. 


.10 

.20 

.40 

>  .60 

.60 

1.00 

1.20 

1.40 

1.60 


2.00 
4.00 
6.00 
8.00 
10.00 
12.00 


$13.00. 1  $14.00. 


.11 

.22 

.43% 

.65 

•86% 
1.08% 
1.30 
1.52. 
1.73% 


2.17 
4.34 
6.51 
8.68 
10.85 
13.00 


.12 

•23% 

•  ■16% 

.70 

.93% 
116% 
1.40 
1,63% 
1.86% 


2  33% 
4.66% 
6,99% 
9.33 

11  66% 

14.00 


MONTHLY    WAGE    TABLE. 

(SIX    WORKING    DAYS    IN    THE    WEEK.) 


Days. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

20 

1  month 

2 

3; 

4 

5 

6 

7....:.. 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1  year. . 


SIO   SU    S12   .S13    S14   S15   .SI6   517 


.38 

:77 

1.15 

1.54 
1.92 
2.31 
69 
08 
46 
85 
23 
62 
00 
38 


2 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

5 

5 

5.77 

7.69 

10.00 

20.00 

30.00 

40.00 

50.00 

'60.00 

70.00 

80.00 

90.00 

100.00 

110.00 

120.00 


1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

5 

5 

5 

6 

8 

11 

22 

33 

44 

55 

66 

77 

88 

99 

110 

121 

132 


.42 
.85 
.27 
.69 
.12 
.54 
.96 
.38 
,81 
.23 
.65 
.08 
.50 
.92 
.35 
.46 
.00 
,00 
,00 
,00 
,00 
,00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

5 

5 

6 

6 

6 

9 

12 

24 

36 

48 

60 

72 

84 

96 

108 

120 

132 

144 


.46 
.92 
.38 
.85 
.31 
.77 
.23 
.69 
.15 
.62 
.08 
.44 
.00 
.46 
.92 
.23 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
,00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 


1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

5 

5 

6 

6 

7 

7 

10 

13 

26 

39 

52 

65 

78 

91 

104 

117 

130 

143 

156 


1. 

1. 

2. 

2. 

3. 

3. 

4. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

7. 

8. 

10. 

■  14. 

28. 

42. 

56. 

70. 

84. 

98 . 

112. 

126, 

140. 

154. 

168. 


1. 
1. 

2. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

4. 

5. 

5. 

6. 

6 

7. 

8. 

8. 

11. 

15. 

30 

45. 

60. 

75. 

90. 

105. 

120. 

135. 

150. 

165. 

180. 


8 

9 

12 

10 

32 

48 

64 

80 

96 

112 

128 

144 

160 

176 

192 


1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

4 

5 

5 

6 

7 

7 

8 

9 

9 

13 

17 

34 

51 

68 

85 

102 

119 

136 

153 

170 

187 

204 


$18    S19 


1 
2 
2 
3 

4 

4 

6 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

9 

10 

13 

18 

36 

54 

72 

90 

108 

126 

144 

162 

180 

198 

216 


1 

2 
2 
3 

4 

5 

5 

6 

7 

8 

8 

9 

10 

10 

14 

19 

38 

57 

76 

95 

114 

133 

152 

171 

190 

209 

228 


.73 
.46 
.19 
.92 
.65 
.38 
.12 
.85 
.58 
.31 
.04 
.77 
.50 
.23 
.96 
.62 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
,00 
,00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


i.20 


77 
1.54 
2.31 


3 

3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
6. 
7. 


08 
85 
62 
38 
15 
92 
.69 
8.46 
9.23 
10.00 
10.77 
11.54 
15.38 
20.00 
40.00 
60.00 
80.00 
100.00 

120. oe 

140. OC 

160. or 

180. 0( 
200.01 
220 . OC 
240 . OC 


YEARLY    WAGE    TABLE. 

Per 

Per   . 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Year. 

Month . 

Week. 

Day. 

Year. 

Month. 

Week. 

Day. 

Year. 

Month. 

Week. 

Day. 

$20  is 

SI.  67 

SO.  38 

$0.05 

S80  is 

S6.67 

SI  .53 

SO.  22 

S145  is 

.?12.08 

.S2.78 

SO.  40 

25 

2.08 

.48 

.07 

■    85 

7.08 

1.63 

.23 

150 

12.50 

2.88 

.41 

30 

2.50 

.58 

.08 

90 

7.50 

1.73 

.25 

155 

12.92 

2.97 

.42 

35 

2.92 

.67 

.10 

100 

8.33 

1.92 

.27 

160 

13.33 

3.07 

.44 

40 

3.33 

.77 

.11 

105 

8.75 

2.01 

.29 

165 

13.75 

3.16 

.45 

45 

3.75 

.86 

.12 

10 
16 

9.17 

2.11 

.30 

170 

14.17 

3.26 

.47 

50 

4.17 

.96 

.14 

9.58 

2.21 

.32 

180 

15.00 

3.45 

.49 

55 

4.58 

1.06 

.15 

120 

10.00 

2.30 

.33 

185 

15.42 

3.55 

.51 

60 

5.00 

1.15 

.16 

125 

10.42 

2.40 

.34 

190 

15.83 

3.64 

.52 

65 

5.42 

1.25 

.18 

130 

10.83 

2.49 

.36 

195 

16.25 

3.74 

.53 

70 

5.83 

1.34 

.19 

135 

11.25 

2.59 

.37 

200 

16.67 

3.84 

.55 

76 

6.25 

1.44 

.21 

140 

11.67 

2.69 

.38 

205 

17.08 

3.93 

.66 

80 


Human  Body  Measiirerfients. 


ARMY    HEIGHT,    WEIGHT    AND    CHEST    MEASUREMENTS. 

(In  official  use  at  U.  S.  Military  Acad.,  West  Point.) 


AGE. 

.   Height. 
Inches. 

Weight, 
Pounds. 

Chest 
Measure- 
ment— 
Expiration, 
Inches. 

Chest 

Mobility, 

Inches. 

AGE. 

Height, 
Inclies. 

Weight, 
Pounds. 

« 

Chest 
Measure- 
ment— 
Expiration, 
Inches. 

Chest 

Mobility, 

Inches. 

ITYrs. 

64 
65 
66 
67 
•   63 
69 
70 
71 

110 
112 
114 
116 
119 
122 
125 
128 

29 

29)^ 

29  M 
30 
30 '4 

30  W 
30  ?i 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2H 
2 'A 
2 '4 

2y, 

18  Vis. 

65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 

517 
119 
121 
124 
127 
1.30 
133 
136  . 

3014 
30  H 
30;'4 
31 
31 M 
31Kj 
31 K 
32 

i 
2 

^^ 

2<A 
2A 
2!<. 
3 

lOYrs. 

(55 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
73 
73 

121 
123 
125 
129 
133 
137 
141 
145 
149 

30  ?i 
31 

31 H 
31 K. 
31 5i 
32 
32  ii 
32  H 
32H 

2 

2 

2 

2K. 

2H 

2Vj 

2li 

3 

3 

20  Yrs. 

65 
66 
67 
6S 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 

122 
124 
126 
130 
134 
13S 
142 
140 
150 
154 

31 

31 « 

31  H 
31M 
32 

32  M 
321-. 
32J-i 
33 
33 'i 

2 
2 
2 

2 '4 
2 '4 
2  4 

•> 

3}i 

21  Yrs. 

65 
60 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 

123 
125 
127 
132 
137 
142 
147 
1.52 
157 
162 
167 

ZIH 

31  « 
32 
32!-i 

32  '.<. 

32  ■>i 
33 

33  U' 
33  '2 
33  « 

2 
2 
2 

2« 

2H 

2>i 

3 

3 

3W 

3,Vi 

22  Yrs. 

65 
66 
67 
6S 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 

125 
127 
129 
134 
139 
144 
149 
154 
159 
164 
1G9 
174 

31 ',2 

31  ?4 
32 

32  Jf 
32!., 
32^4 
33 

33  '4 
33', 

33  »i 
34 

34  >4 

2 

2 

2> 

2 '4 

2^ 

2yi 

2' 2 

3 

3 

3<4 

3'i 

4 

AVERAGE   HEIGHT   AND    WEIGHT    OF   MEN   AND    WOMEN. 

;.'C'.\IVIT-ED    BY    THE    ASSOCIATION    OF    LIFE    INSURANCE-  MEDICAL    DIRECTORS    AND    THE    ACTUUIAL    SOCIETY 

OF    A.MEHICA. 

Tlie  weights  are  for  persons  with  shoes  on,  and  without  coat  and  vest,  wliich  weigh  from  3  to  7  pounds, 
ile-ieiiding  on  height  of  individual  and  season  of  year. 

MEN. 


Age 

Height  and 

Height  and 

Height  and 

Height  and 

Height  and 

Height  and 

Height  and 

Height  and 

G.10CP. 

Weight. 

Weight. 

Weight. 

Weight. 

Weight. 

Weight. 

Weight. 

Weiciht. 

5' 

5'  1" 

5'  2" 

5'  3" 

5'  4" 

5'  5" 

5'  6" 

5'  7" 

15  19 

113 

115 

118 

121 

124 

128- 

132 

136 

20-24 

119 

121 

124 

127 

131 

135 

130 

142 

25-29 

124 

126 

128 

131 

134 

138 

112 

1  16 

30-34 

127 

129 

131 

134 

137 

141 

l'J5 

149 

35-39 

129 

131 

133 

l.'iO 

140 

114 

148 

162 

40  44 

132 

134 

136 

139 

142 

146 

150 

154 

45-49 

•134 

136 

138 

141 

144 

148 

152 

156 

50-54 

135 

137 

139 

142 

145 

149 

153 

157 

5'  8" 

5'  9" 

5'  10" 

5'  11" 

6' 

6'  1" 

6'  2" 

6'  3" 

1.5-19 

140 

144 

148 

153 

158 

163 

168 

173 

.    20-24 

146 

150 

154 

158 

103 

168 

173 

178 

25-29 

150 

154 

158 

163 

169 

175 

181 

187 

30-34 

1.54' 

158 

163 

168 

174 

180 

186 

192 

35-39 

157 

162 

167 

172 

178 

184 

191 

197 

-10-44 

159 

164 

169 

175 

181 

187 

191 

201 

45-19 

161 

166 

171 

177 

183 

190 

197 

204 

50-54 

162 

167 

172 

178 

1S4 

191 

198 

205 

WOMEN. 


15-19 
20-24 
25-23 
30-31 
35-39 
40-44 
45-49 
50-51 


15-19 
20-24 
2.5-29 
30-34 
35-39 
40^4 
45-19 
56-54 


4.  ly. 
110 
113 
116 
119 
122 
125 
129 
131 

y  6" 
130 
133 
136 
140 
144 
147 
151 
152 


5' 
112 
115 
118 
121 
124 
128 
131 
133 

5'  7" 
134 
137 
140 
144 
148 
151 
155 
157 


5'  1" 
114 
117 
120 
123 
126 
130 
133 
135 

5'8" 
133 
141 
144 
148 
152 
155 
159 
162 


5  2" 
117 
120 
122 
125 

•129 
133 
136 
138 

5'  9" 
141 
145 
148 
1^2, 
156 
159 
163 
166 


5'  3" 
120 
123 
125 
128 
132 
136 
139 
141 

5'  10" 
145 
149 
152 
155 
159 
162 
166 
170 


5'  4" 
123 
126 
129 
132 
136 
139 
142 
144 

5'  U" 
150 
1.53 
155 
158 
162 
163 
170 
174 


5'  5" 
126 
129 
132 
136 
140 
143 
146 
148 

6' 
155 
157 
156 
102 
165 
169 
173 
177 


Human  Body  Measurements-^ Animal  Longevity,  Etc. 
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TABLE    OF    HEIGHTS    AND    WEIGHTS    OF    CHILDREN. 

(Complied  by  U.  S.  Govt ) 


Boys. 

Girla              1 

AGE. 

Boys 

Gh-lS. 

Age. 

Height, 

Weight, 

Height, 

Weight, 

Height, 

Weight, 

Pteight, 

Weight, 

Inches 

I'ounds 

Inches 

Pounds 

Inches 

Pounds 

Inches. 

Pounds. 

Birth 

20.6 

7  6 

20  5 

7.16 

33  months .   . 

36 '/g 

30^ 

35  H 

29  H 

3  months .... 

23  >^ 

13 

34  months.    . 

36  >^ 

3m 

36H 

30>/g 

6  months . . . 

2e'A 

18 

2b% 

16Ji 

35  months . . . 

36  Ji 

31J^ 

36H 

30 '4 

7  months.. . . 

27M 

19 '4 

26  H 

17*', 

36  months .    . 

37!^ 

32  Ji 

3634 

30!^ 

8  months .... 

27% 

19Ji 

27 

18  >i 

37  months. 

37  H 

32  M 

,    36  Ji 

30  M 

9  months.. .  . 

28  H 

20-'^ 

27^ 
27^1 

19^ 

38  months 

37'/^ 

32  y. 

'    37 

31 

10  months 

28H 

203^ 

19H 

39  mouths 

37 '/i 

33  ^ 

'    37K 

3US 

11  months.   . 

29 

21:'^ 

28^4 

20'.^ 

40  months 

38  }4 

33  H 

■■    3TA 

32 

12  months . .  . 

29  3^ 

21  ?< 

,28^ 

20  M 

41  mouths 

38  >i 

33 '2 

37% 

32  M 

13  months .    . 

29% 

2214 

29^-^ 

21 

42  months 

38^ 

38 

32.^ 

14  months . 

30  Ji 

23 

29!^ 

21^ 

43  months 

38  Ji 
38  Ji 

33  M 

;  38K 

32  M 

15  months . 

30  M 

2ZH 

30  H 

21<^ 

44  montlis 

34  W 

i    3SH 

33 

16  mojiths . 

3U-8 

24 1| 

30  ^i 

22  ^i 

45  months . 

39 

34  H 

1   38^ 

33  !4 

17  months 

31  H 

24}^ 

30  Ji 

22^ 

46  montlis 

39 

34  M 

1    38?< 
38j| 

33  >4 

18  months .   . 

31 5i 

2i% 

31  H 

23*^ 

47  months 

39  M 

35  M 

33  H 

19  months. 

32  ii 

25  H 

31}^ 

23  5i 

48  months 

39)^ 

35  Vs 

:  39 

33  M 

20  months.    . 

32 1^ 
32^ 

25  3^ 

32 

24  H 

5  years . . 

41   6 

41   1 

:   41.3 

39  7 

21  months.    . 

2bYi, 

32  !4 

24  ?4 

6  years   . 

43  8 

45.2 

43.4 

43  3 

22  mouths .    . 

33  M 

26  Ji 

32  H 
32^ 

25  H 

7  years . . 

45  7 

49.1 

:    45.5 

47  5 

23  months. 

33  H 

27 

25^ 

8  years . 

47  8 

53  9 

47  6 

52.0 

24  months .   . 

Z3H 

27  H 

33 '4 

26 -il 

9  years. 

49  7 

59.2 

49  4 

57  1 

26  months . .  . 

34 

27% 

3334 

2e,% 

to  yeaie   . 

51  7 

65  3 

51  3 

62  4 

26  months.   . 

34  ^ 

28  Ji 

33^ 

27  K 

11  years   . 

53  3 

70  2 

53  4 

68  8 

27  months..  . 

34  M 

29 

33  J^ 

27  K 

12  yeais 

55  1 

76  9 

55  9 

7.S  3 

28  months .    . 

35  H 

29  VJ 

34  M 

27  K 

13  years 

57  2 

84  8 

58  2 

88  7 

29  months .   . 

35H 

29  >i 

34  ?4 

27% 

14  years .  . 

59  9 

94  9 

59  9 

98  4 

30  months 

35 ',s 

29  >^ 

34  J^ 

28^ 

15  years. . 

62  3 

107   1 

CI   1 

106  1 

31  months 

35>4 

30  H 

35  Vg 

28  Ji 

16  years. . 

65  0 

121  0 

01  6 

112  0 

32  months . .  . 

36 

305^ 

35?^ 

29 

LONGEVITY    OF    VARIOUS    ANISVIALS. 


Animal. 


Years. 


Ass from  25  to  50 

Bee 4 

Beaver 50 

Beetle 1  to    4 

Birds 3  to  30 

Camel 50  to  60 

Carp 100  to  150 

Cat IS 

Cow 20 

Crocodile     100 

Crows 100 

Deer . ." 20 

Dog     23  to  30 

Eatjle 100 

Elephant 150  to  200 


Fox. 


15 


A  nlmal. 
Fowl . 
Goose   . 
Hare. 
Heron 
Hog.      .. 
Horse   . 
I.ark    . . 
Lion .  .  . 
Monltey 
Ox . . .    . 
Parrot . . 
Peacoclc 
Pelican 
Pigeon 
Pike. 
Rabbit    . 


WEIGHT   OF 


Brain,  male. 
Bralfi,  female. 
Heart,  male. 


50  ozs 
44  " 
11 


Heart,  female 9 


Kidney 
Liv^r.    .    .  . 
Lungs,  right 
Lungs,  left 


ORGANS 
male  . 


OF 


Years. 

A  nimal. 

Years. 

10 

Raven     

...          100 

50 

Rhinoceros 

20 

7  to    S 

Salmon 

..    .             10 

60 

Sheep    

.      .             10 

20 

.Sparrow-hawk 

40 

25  to  30 

Spider 

1 

16  to  IS 

Squirrel 

'1 

60 

Stag 

. . .   under  50 

16  to  18 

Swan 

100 

19 

Tiger  and  Leopai-d. . 

25 

100 

Toad 

. .     20  to  30 

24 

Tortoise 

.  .    .over  100 

40  to  50 

Viper 

. .    6  or    7 

20 

Wolf 

20 

100 

Wren 

2  or    3 

8  or    9 

UMAN 

BODY. 

3  5  ozs 

Pancreas 

.   3  to  4  ozs 

.    4  lbs 

Spleen       

6     " 

21  ozs. 

19     " 

BIRD    COUNT    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

(By  E  W.  Nelson,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.) 
Early  in  the  summer  of  1914  the  Biological  Survey  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
took  initial  steps  toward  a  count  of  the  birds  of  the  United  States  for  the  purposp  of  ascertaining  approxi- 
mately the  number  and  relative  abundance  of  the  different  species.  This  prehminary  count  proved  to 
be  so  satisfactory  that  the  Survey  repeated  It  on  a  larger  scale  in  1915  and  extended  It  over  a  still  greater 
area  in  1916  and  1917.  The  results  obtained  in  1914  have  been  surprisingly  corroborated  by  those  of 
succeeding  years,  and  the  work  gives  promise  of  producing,  after  a  series  of  years,  results  that.  In  view  of 
the  recognized  value  of  birds  to  agriculture,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  value.  It  has  been  ascertained  through 
these  counts  that  birds  in  the  agricultural  districts  in  the  Northeastern  United  States  average  slightly 
more  than  a  pair  to  the  acre,  though  in  parts  of  the  arid  West  and  on  the  treeless  plains  this  number  dwindles 
to  an  average  of  half  a  pair,  or  even  less,  to  the  acre 

By  far  the  most  abundant  birds  in  the  United  States  are  the  robin  and  the  English  sparrow,  but  several 
others  are  common  enough  to  make  their  total  numbers  run  well  Into  the  millions  The  counts  so  far 
show  that  the  most  .abundant  bird  on  farms  in  the  Northeastern  States  is  the  robin;  next  to  this  is  the 
English  sparrow,  and  following  those  are  the  catbird,  brown  thrasher,  house  wren,  kingbird,  and  bluebird, 
in  the  o-i-der  named.  The  densest  bird  population  anywhere  recorded  Is  near  Washington,  D.  C,  where 
a,  careful  count  showed,  in  1915,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  pairs  of  forty  species  on  five  acres.  Two  city 
blocks,  well  furnisiied  with  tree^,  in  the  city  of  Aiken,  S.  C,  harbored  sixty-five  pairs  on  ten  acres.  These 
high  figures  show  the  Important  results  which  will  follow  from  careful  protection  and  encouragement  of  birds 


WEDDING    ANNIVERSARIES. 


First— Cotton. 
Second — Paper. 
Third — Leather. 
Fifth— Wooden. 


Seventh — Woolen. 
Tenth — Tin. 
Twelfth— Silk     and 
linen. 


fine 


Fifteenth — Crystal. 
Twentieth — China 
Twenty-fifth — Silver. 
Thirtieth — Pearl. 


Fortieth — h  jby. 
Fiftieth — Golden. 
Seventy-fllth — Diamond. 
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Weights  and  Measures — Metric. 


a 

(Prepared  fw  the  V.  S.  Govemmeut  by  the  Bureau  ol  Standards.  Deoartment  ol  Commerce.) 

UNITS    OF    WEIGHT    AND    MEASURE. 

The  hmdamental  unit  of  .the  metric  system  Is  the  meter,  the  unit  of  length.  From  this  the  units  ol 
capacity  Olter)  and  of  weight  (gram)  were  derived.  All  other  units  are  the  decimal  subdivisions  or  multiples 
at  these.  These  three  units  are  simply  related,  e.  g.,  for  all  practical  purposes  1  cubic  decimeter  equaU 
1  liter  and  1  liter  ol  water  weighs  1  liilogram.  Tfaejnetric  tables  are  formed  by  combining  the  words  "meter," 
"gram,"  and  "liter"  with  the  six  numerical  prefixes,  as  In  the  following  tables: 


ipREFixES.     Meaning. 

Unlta. 

PREFIXES.     Meaning. 

Units. 

mlUi-  =  one-thousandth 
centi-  =  one  hundredth 
deci-    =  one-terah 
Unit    =one 

.001 
.01 
.1 
1 

"meter"  for  length 
"gram"  for   weight 
or  mass. 

deiia-  =«en 

hecto-  =  one  hundred 

kilo-    =  one  thousand 

10 

100 

1000 

"liter" /or  capacity. 

All  lengths,  areas,  and  cubic  measures  in  the  following  tables  are  derived  from  the  international  meter, 
the  legal  equivalent  being  1  meter  =  39.37  inches  (law  of  July  28,  1866).  In  1893  the  United  States  Office 
of  Standard  Weights  and  Measures  was  authorized  to  derive  the  yai'd  from  the  meter,  using  for  the  purpose 
the  relation  legalized  In  1866,  1  yard  =  3600-3937  meter.  The  customary  weights  are  likewise  referred  to 
the  lillogram  (Executive  order  approved  April  5,  1893).  This  action  fixed  the  values,  inasmuch  as  the  refer- 
ence standards  are  as  perfect  and  unalterable  as  it  is  possible  for  human  skill  to  make  them  at  this  time. 
All  capacities  are  based  on  the  equivalent  1  liter  equals  1.000027  cubic  decimeters.  The  decimeter  is  equal 
to  3.937  inches  in  accordance  with  the  legal  equivalent  ol  the  meter  given  above.  The  gallon  referred  to 
in  the  tables  is  the  United  States  gallon  of  231  cubic  inches.  The  bushel  is  the  United  States  bushel  of 
2,150.42  cubic  Inches.  These  units  must  not  be  confused  with  the  British  units  of  the  same  name,  which 
differ  from  those  used  in  the  United  States.  The  British  gallon  is  approximately  20  per  cent  larger  and 
the  British  bushel  3  per  cent  larger  than  the  corresponding  units  used  in  this  country.  The  customary 
weights  derived  from  the  International  kilogram  are  based  on  the  value  1  avoirdupois  pound  =  .453.5924277 
jrams,  The  value  of  the  troy  pound  is  based  upon  the  relation  just  mentioned  and  also  the  equivalent 
576O-7to00  avoirdupois  pounds  equals  1  troy  pound. 


DEFINITIONS    OF    UNITS. 

LENGTH.  . 

FundamerUaX  Units — A  meter  (m)  is  a  unit  of  length  equivalent  to  the  distance  between  the  defining 
lines  on  the  international  prototype  meter  at  the  International  Bureau  ol  Weights  and  Measures  when  this 
standard  Is  at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice  (o"  C). 

A  yard  (yd.)  Is  a  unit  ol  length  equivalent  to  3600-3937  of  a  meter. 


Multiples  and  submultiples: 

I  kilometer  =1000   meters. 

1  hectometer  =  100  meters. 

1  ilekameter  =  10  meters. 

1  decimeter  =  0.1    meter. 
■    1  centimeter  =  0.01    meter. 

1  millimeter  =  0.001  meter  =  0.1  centimeter. 

1  micron  =  0.000001  meter  =  0.001  millimeter. 

1  millimicron  =  0.000  000  001  meter  =  0.001  micron 
foot  =  1-3  yard  =  1200-3937  meter. 


1  Inch 
1  llnS^ 


■  1-36  yard  =  1-12  foot  =  100-3937  meter. 
=  0.22  yard  =  7.93  Inches. 


1  rod=5J4  yards=16H  feet. 

1  chain  =  22  yards  =  100  links  =  66  feet  =  4  r6d3. 

1  furlong  =  220    yards  =  40    rods  ?=  10    chains. 

1  statute  mile  =  1760  yards  =  5280  feet  =  320 .rods. 


hand  =  4  inches, 
point  =1-72   inch, 
mil  =  0.001   inch, 
fathom  =  6  feet. 


1 
1 
1 

AREA. 


1  span  =  9  Inches  =  1-8  fathom. 


Fundamemal  Units: 

A  square  meter  is  a  unit  of  area  equivalent  to  the 

area  of  a  square  the  sides  of  which  are  1  meter. 

A  square  yard  is  a  unit  of  area  equivalent  to  the 

area  of  a  square  the  sides  of  which  axe  1  yard. 

Multiples  and  Submultiples: 

1  square  kilometer  =  1,000,000  square  meters. 

1  hectare    or   square   hectometer  =  10,000    square 

meters. 
1  are  or  square  dekameter=  100  square  meters. 
.,    1  centare  =  1  square  meter. 

1  square  decimeter  =  0.01   square  meter. 

1  square    centimetei"  =  0.0001    square    meter. 


1 
1 
1 

1 

VOLUME, 


nautical  mile  f  United  States  =  6080.20  feet 

sea  mile  {       =  1.151  553  statute  milea 

geographical  mile  J,      =  1853.249    metere. 

square  millimeter  =  0.000  001  square  meter  =  0.01 

square  centimeter. 

square  foot  =1-9  square  yard. 

square  inch  =  1-1296  square  yard  =  1-1 14  square 

foot. 

square  link  =  0.0484  square  yard  =  62.7264  square 

inches. 

square  rod  =  30.25  square  yards  =  272.25  square 

feet  =  625  square  links. 

square  chain  =  484  square  yards  =16  squ.ire  rods 

=  100,000  square  links. 

acre  =  4840  square  yards  =  160  square  rods  =10 

square  chains. 

square  mile  =  3,097,600  square  yards  =  640  acres. 


Fundamental  Units: 

A  cubic  meter  is  a  unit  of  volume  equivalent  l(o  a 
cube  the  edges  of  which  are  1  meter. 

A  cubic  yard  Ls  a  unit  of  volume  equivalent  to  a 
cube  the  edges  of  whicli  are  1  yard. 
Multiples  and  Submultiples: 

1  cubic  kilometer  =  1,000,000.000  cubic  meters. 

1  cubic  hectometer  =  1,000,000  cubic  meters. 

!  cubic  dekaraeter=  1000  cubic  meters. 

1  stere  =  1  cubic  meter. 


=  0.001  cubic  meter. 
=  0.000001  cubic  meter  =  0.001 


cubic    meter  = 


cubic  decimeter  = 

cubic  centimeter- 

cubic  decimeter. 

cubic    millimeter  =  0.000000001 

0.001  cubic  centimeter.  ' 

cubic  toot=  1-27  cubic  yard. 

cubic  inch=  1-46656  cubic  yard  =  1-1728   cubic 

loot. 

board  foot  =144  cubic  inches  =1-12  cubic  loot. 

cord  =  128  cubic  feet. 


CAPACITY. 


Fundamental  Units: 

A  nter  la  a  unit  of  capacity  equivalent  to  the  vol- 
ume occupied  by  the  mass  of  1  kilogram  of  pure 
water  at  its  m.aximum  density  (at  a  tempera- 
ture of  4°  C,  practically)  and  under  the  standard 
atmospheric  pressure  (of  760  mm).  It  is 
equivalent  in  volume  to  1.000027  cubic  deci- 
meters. , 


A  gallon  Is  a  unit  of  capacity  equivalent  to  the 
volume  of  231  cubic  inches.  It  is  used  for  the 
measurement  of  liquid  commodities  only. 

A  bushel  Is  a  unit  of  capacity  equivalent  to  the 

volume  of  2150.42  cubic  inches.     It  is  used  in 

the  measurement  of  dry  commodities  only. 

The  above  bushel  is  the  so-called  stricken  or  struck 

bushel.     Many  dry  commodities  are  sold  by  heaped 
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DEFINITIONS  OF  UNITS — Continued. 


CATACITY—Coniimed. 


Fundamental  Units. 

bushel,  which  Is  generally  specified  In  the  State  laws 
to  be  the  usual  stricken  bushel  measuie  "duly 
heaped  in  the  form  of  a  cone  as  high  as  the  article 
will  admit"  or  "heaped  as  high  as  may  be  without 
special  effort  or  design."  The  heaped  bushel  was 
originally  intended  to  be  25  per  cent  greater  than 
the  stridden  bushel. 

Multiples  and  Sub7nultiples: 


1  hectoliter    =  100  liters. 

1  dekaliter — 10   liters. 

1  deciliter  =  0.1  litei. 

1  centiliter  =  0.01  liter. 

1  milliliter  =  0.001     liter  = 

1  liquid  quart  =  1-4  gallon  =  .57. 75  cubic  inches. 


1.000027     cubic    centl- 


llquid     Quart  > 


pint  =  7.21875 


liquid     pint  =  1-8     gallon  =  1-2 

28.875  cubic  Inches. 

gill  =  1-32     gallon  =  1-4     liquid 

cubic  Inches 

fluid  ounce  =  1-128  gallon  =  1-16  liquid  pint. 

fluid  dram  =  1-8  fluid  ounce  =1-128  liquid  pint. 

minim  =  1-60  fluid  dram  =  1-480  fluid  ounce. 

flrkin  =  9  gallons. 

peck  =1-4  bushel  =  537.605  cubic  Inches. 

dry    quart  =  1-32    bushpl  =  l-8    peck  =  67.200625 

cubic  inches. 
1  dry  pint  =1-64  bushel  =  1-2  dry  quart  =  33.600- 

3125  cubic  inches. 
1  barrel  (for  fruit,  vegetables  and  other  dry  com- 
modities) =  7056  cubic  inches  =  105  dry  quarts. 
The  barrel  capacity  was  fixed  by  United   States 
statute,  approved  March  4,  1915. 


MASS. 


Fundamental  Units: 

A  kilogram  is  a  unit  of  mass  equivalent  to  the  mass 
of  the  international  prototype  kilogram  at  the 
International  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

An  avoirdupois  pound  Is  a  unit  of  mass  equivalent 
to  0.4535324277   kilogram. 

A  gram  Is  a  unit  of  mass  equivalent  to  one-thous- 
andth of  the  ma-ss  of  the  international  prototype 
kilogram  at  the  International  Bureau  of  Weights 
and  Measures. 

A  trov  pound  is  a  unit  of  mass  equivalent  to 
5760-7000  of  that  of  the  avoirdupois  pound. 
Afv.Utples  and  fiubmultiples. 


metric  ton  =  1000  kilograms, 
hectogram  =  100  grams  =  0.1  kilogram, 
dekagram  =  10  grams  =  0.01'  kilogram, 
decigram  =  0.1  gram, 
centigram  =  0.01  gram, 
milligram  =  0.001    gram. 


I  avoirdupois   ounce  =  1-16  avolrdupols''pound. 
1  avoirdupois  dram  =  1-256  avoirdupois  pound  = 

1-16  avoirdupois  ounce. 
1.  gram  =  1-700        avoirdupois        pound  =  10-4375 

avoirdupois  ounce  =  1-5760  troy  pound. 
1  apothecaries'  pound  =  1  troy  pound  =  5760-7000 

avoirdupois  pound. 
1  apothecaries'   or  troy  ounce=l-12  troy   iiound 

=  480-7000    avoirdupois    pound  =  480    grains. 
1  apothecaries'  dram  =  1-96  apothecaries'  pound «» 

1-8  apothecaries'  ounce  =  60  grains. 
1  pennyweiglit  =  1-20  troy  ounce  =  24  grains. 
1  apotheca)ies'    scruple  =  1-3   apothecaries'    dran 

=  20  grains. 
1  liietric  carr. t  =  200  milligrams  =  0.2  gram. 
1  short  hundredweight  =  100  avoirdupois  pounds, 
1  long   hundredweight  =  112   avoirdupois   pounds 
1  short   ton  =  2000  avoirdupois   pounds. 
1  long  ton  =  2240  avoirdupois  pounds. 


STANDARDS  FOR  MEASUREMENT. 


Units  of  measurement  should  be  distinguished  from  standards  for  measurement,  particularly  ir 
the  case  of  length  and  capacity.  Units  of  length  are  fixed  distances,  independent  of  any  other  considera- 
tion, while  length  standards  are  affected  by  the  expansion  and  contraction  with  changes  of  temperature:  ol 
the  material  of  which  the  standard  may  be  composed.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  fix  upon  some  tempera- 
ture at  which  the  distance  between  the  defining  lines  or  end  surfaces  of  the  standards  shall  be  equal  to  the 
unit.  The  same  is  true  of  standards  of  capacity,  w^ich  at  some  definite  temperature  contain  a  given  number 
of  units  of  volume.  The  temperature  at  which  metric  length  standards  are  customarily  made  correct  Is 
o"  C,  although  20°  C  is  also  used  for  steel  tapes  and  some  other  standards  intended  for  use  at  room  or  aver- 
age outdoor  temperatures.  The  temperature  at  which  standards  of  length  of  the  customary  system  are 
made  correct  is  62°  F. 

For  measurements  of  high  precision  it  is  also  necessary  to  specify  the  manner  of  support  of  the  standards, 
whether  at  certain  points  only  or  throughout  their  entire  length,  and  in  the  case  of  tapes  it  is  also  necessary 
to  give  the  tension  applied  to  the  tape  when  in  use.  In  the  United  States  the  capacity  standards,  both 
metric  and  customary,  are  made  to  hold  the  specified  volumes  at  4°  C.  Standards  ot  capacity  are  usually 
made  of  brass  so  the  capacity  at  any  other  temperature  may  be  computed  by  the  use  of  the  coefficient  o! 
cubical  expansion,  usually  assumed  to  be  0.000054  per  degree  centigrade.  In  the  purchase  and  sale  of  liquids 
a  more  important  consideration  than  the  temperature  of  the  measures  is  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  whet 
measured,  for  the  reason  that  the  large  coefflcient  of  expansion  of  many  liquids  makes  the  actual  mass  of 
a  given  volume  delivered  vary  considerably  with  temperature.  For  this  reason,  the  custom  of  buying  anc 
selling  liquids  by  weight  instead  cf  by  measure  is  recommended.  It  is  further  recommended  that,  wher 
liquids  are  sold  by  volume,  68°  F  or  20°  C  be  adopted  as  the  standard  temperature  of  the  liquid. 

While  the  temperature  of  a  weight  does  not  affect  its  ma.ss.  it  is  nevertheless  important  that  when  twt 
weights  are  compai'ed  in  air  they  both  be  at  the" same  temperature  as  the  air.  If  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween.the  temperature  of  the  air  and  the  weights,  convection  currents  will  be  set  up  and  the  readings  Oif  the 
balanc^  will  be  thereby  affected.  Also,  since  weights  are  buoyed  up  by  the  surrounding  air  by  amounts 
dependent  upon  their  volumes,  it  Is  desirable  that  the  weights  of  any  set  be  of  the  .same  material.  If  twc 
weights  of  the  same  density  balance  in  air  of  a  certain  density  they  will  balance  in  vacuo  or  in  air  of  a  differ- 
ent density.  Brass  is  the  material  most  widely  used  for  standard  weights,  although  platinum  is  quite  com- 
monly used  for  weights  of  1  gram  or  less.  In  the  absence  of  any  knowledge  as  to  the  actual  density  of  weights 
those  made  of  brass  are  assumed  to  ha.ve  a  density  of  8.4  at  o°  C,  while  those  of  platinum  are  assumed  tc 
have  a  density  of  21.5  at  o°  C. 

SPELLING  AND  ABBREVIATION  OF  UNITS. 

The  spelling  of  the  names  of  units  adopted  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  is  that  given  in  th( 
list  below.  The  spelling  of  the  metric  units  is  in  accordance  with  that  given  in  the  law  of  July  28,  1866 
legalizing  the  metric  system  in  the  United  States.  Following  the  names  of  each  unit  in  the  list  below  1: 
given  the  abbreviation  which  the  Bureau  has  adopted.  Attention  is  called  to  the  following  principle."! 
1.  The  period  is  omitted  after  the  abbreviations  of  the  metric  units,  while  it  is  used  after  those  of  the  cus 
tomary  system.  2.  The  exponents,  "2"  and  "3,"  are  used  to  signify  area  and  volume,  respectively,  li 
the  case  of  the  metric  units  instead  of  the  longer  prefixes  ",sq."  or  "cu."  In  conformity  with  this  principu 
the  abbreviation  for  cubic  centimeter  is  "cm3,"  instead  of  "c.  c."  or  "c.  cm."  The  terra  "cubic  centimeter' 
as  used  in  chemical  work  is,  In  fact,  a  misnomer,  since  the  unit  actually  used  Is  the  "milliliter,"  which  has  i 
slightly  larger  volume.  3.  The  use  ot  the  same  abbreviation  for  both  singular  and  plural  is  recommended 
This  practice  is  already  established  In  expressing  metric  units  and  is  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  chie' 
purpose  of  abbreviations.  4.  It  is  also  suggested  that,  unless  all  the  text  is  printed  in  capital  letters,  onlj 
small  letters  be  used  lor  abbreviations  except  In  the  case  of  A.  for  acre,  where  the  use  of  the  capital  lettei 
Is  general. 
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Weights  and  Measuresr~Metric:^ 


FEET,  YA^CS,  fvllLES,   ACRES,  QTS,  ETC.,  WITH    METRIC    EQUIVALENTS. 

(By  S.  W.  St'-'attoD,  Director  of  the  United  States  Bureau  ol  Standards,  Department  of  Commerce.) 


Feet 

Meters 

Meters 

Feet 

0 

6 

1 

0.30480 

1 

3 . 28083 

2    • 

.60960 

2 

6,56167 

3 

.91440 

3 

9.84250 

4 

1.21920 

4 

13.12333 

5 

1.52400 

6 

16.40417 

6 

1 .82880 

6 

19 . 68500 

7 

2.13360 

7 

22.96583 

8 

2.43840 

8 

26 . 24067 

9 

3.74321 

9 

29 . 52750 

10 

3.04801 

10 

32.80833 

1 

3.35281 

1 

36.08917 

o 

3.R5761 

2 

39 . 37000 

3 

3.96241 

•s 

42 , 65083 

4 

4.26721 

4 

45.93167 

5 

4.57201 

5 

49.21250 

6 

4.87681 

6 

52.49333 

7 

6.181G1 

55.77417 

8 

5.48641 

8 

59.05500 

9 

5.70121 

9 

62.33583 

20 

6.09601 

20 

65.616G7 

1 

6.40081 

I 

68.89750 

2 

6 . 70561 

2 

72.17833 

3 

7.010-11 

3 

75.45917 

CuDic 
yards 


CuDic 
meters 
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5 
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7 
8 
9 

10 
1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

20 
1 

3 


0.76456 


52912 
29368 
05824 
3.82280 
4.58736 
5.35192 
6.11648 
6.88104 


7.64559 

8.41015 

9.17471 

9.93927 

10.70383 

11.46839 

12.23295 

12.99751 

13.76207 

14.52663 

15.29119 
16.05575 
16.82031 
17.58487 


CuDic 
meters 


Cubic 
yards 


0 
J 

2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 


10 
1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

20 
1 
2 
3 


1 . 30794 
2.61589 
3 . 92383 
5.23177 
6.53971 
7. 847 06 
9.15.560 
10.46354 
11.77148 

13.07943 
14.38737 
15.69531 
17.00326 
18.31120 
19.61914 
20.92708 
22 . 23503 
23 . 54297 
24. 8509 r 

26.1.5886 
27.48680 
28 . 77474 
30.08268 


Miles 


Kilo-       Kilo- 
meters meters 


0 
1 
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3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
0 
7 
8 
9 

20 
1 
2 
5 


1 . 6093 

3.2187 

4.8280 

6.4374 

8.0467 

9.6561 

11.2654 

12.8748 

14.4841 

16.0935 
17.7028 
19.3122 
20.9215. 
22.5309 
24 . 1402 
25.7496 
27.3589 
28 . 9682 
30.5776 

32.1869 
33  7963 
35 . 4056 
37.0150 


Miles 


0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
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9 
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0.62137 
] .24274 
1.86411 
2 . 48548 
3 . 10685 
3.72822 
4.34959 
4.97096 
5.59233 

6.21370 

6.83507 

7.45644 

8.07781 

8.69918 

9.32055 

9.94192 

10.56329 

11.18466 

11.80603 

12.42740 
13  04877 
13.67014 
14.29151 


Naut. 
miles 

Kilo- 
meter.'! 

Kilo- 
meters 

Naut. 
miles 

Acres 

Hectares 

Hectares     Acres 

IjQUid 

quarts 

Liters 

Liters 

Liquid 
quarts 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1.8532 

J 

0.53959 

1 

0.40460 

1 

2.47104 

1 

0.9463 

1 

1.0567 

2 

3.7065 
5.5597 

2 

1.07919 

2 

0.80937 

2 

4 . 94209 

2 

1.8927 

2 

2.1134 

3 

3 

1.61878 

3 

1.21400 

3 

7.41313 

3 

2 . 8390 

3 

3.1701 

4 

7.4130 

4 

2.15837 

4 

1.61875 

4 

9.8S418 

4 

3.7853 

4 

4 . 2268 

5 

9.2662 

6 

2 . 69796 

5 

2 . 02344 

5 

12.35522 

5 

4.7317 

5 

5 . 2836 

6 

11.119.0 

6 

3.23756 

6 

2.42812 

6 

14.82626 

6 

5.6780 

6 

6.3403 

7 

12.9727 

■n 

3.77715 

7 

2.83281 

7 

17.29731 

7 

6.6243 

7 

7.3970 

8, 

14.8260 

! 

4.31674 

8 

3.23750 

8 

19.76835 

8 

7 . 5707 

8 

8.4537 

0 

16.6792 

e 

4.85034 

9 

3.64219 

9 

22.23940 

9 

8.5170 

9 

9.5104 

10 

18 . 5325 

.10 

5.39593 

10 

4.04687 

10 

24.71044 

10 

9.4633 

10 

10.5671 

1 

20.3857 

] 

5.93552 

1 

4.45156 

1 

27.18148 

1 

10.4097 

1 

11.G238 

2 

22 .  239t! 

2 

6.47512 

2 

4.85625 

2 

29.65253 

2 

11.3,560 

2 

12 . 6305 

3 

24.0922 

3 

7.01471 

3 

5.26093 

3 

32.12357 

3 

12.3023 

3 

13.7372 

4 

25 . 9455 

4 

7.55430 

4 

5.66562 

4 

34 . 59462 

,      4 

13.2487 

■      4 

14.7939 

5 

27.7987 

5 

8.09390 

5^ 

6.07031 

5 

37.06566 

5 

14.1950 

5 

15.8507 

6 

29 . 6520 

€ 

8.63349 

6 

6.47300 

6 

39.53670 

6 

15.1413 

6 

16.9074 

.   7 

31 .  50.52 

7 

9.17308 

7 

6.87968 

7 

42.00775 

7 

16.0877 

7 

17.9641 

S 

33.3585 

8 

9.71267 

8 

7.28437 

8 

44.47879 

8 

17.0340 

8 

19 . 0208 

9 

35.2117 

9 

10.25227 

9 

7.68906 

9 

46.94983 

9 

17.9803 

9' 

20.0775 

20 

37.0680 

ao 

10.79186 

20 

8.09375 

■io 

49.42088 

20 

18.9267 

20 

21.1342 

1 

38.9182 

i 

11.33145 

1 

8.49843 

1 

51.89192 

1 

19.8739 

1 

22 . 1909 

2 

40.7715 

2 

11.87105 

2 

8.90312 

2 

54 . 36297 

2 

20.8193 

2 

23.2476 

3 

42.6247 

3 

32.41064 

3 

9.30781 

3 

56.83401 

3 

21.7657 

3 

24 . 3043 

Gallons 

Liters 

Liters 

Gallons 

Pounds        Kilos 

Kilos 

Pounds 

Bush- 
els 

Hecto- 
,  liters 

Hecto- 
liters 

Bush- 
,       el3 

0 

« 

0 

0   . 

0 

0 

1 

3.7853 

1 

0.26418 

1         0.45359 

1 

2.2046 

1 

0.35238 

1 

2  8378 

2 

7.6707 

1- 

0.52S36 

2            .90718 

2 

4 . 4092 

2 

0.70477 

2 

5.6756 

3 

11.3660 

3 

0.79253 

3          1.36078 

3 

6.6139 

3 

1.05715 

3 

8.5135 

4 

15.1413 

4 

1.05671 

4          1.81437 

4 

8.8185 

4 

1.40953 

4 

11.3513 

5 

18.9267 

S 

1.32089 

5          2.26796 

5 

11.0231 

5 

1.76192 

5 

14.1891 

6 

22.7120 

6 

1,58,507 

6         2.72155 

6 

13.2277 

6 

2.11430 

6 

17.0269 

7 

26 . 4073 

7 

1 .  84924 

7         3.17515 

7 

15.4324 

.7 

2.46668 

7 

19.8647 

8 

30 . 2827 

8 

2.11342 

8         3.62874 

8 

17.6370 

8 

2.81907 

8 

22 .  7026 

9 

34 . 0680 

e 

2 . 37760 

9         4.08233 

9 

19.8416 

9 

3.17145 

9 

25.5404 

10 

37.8533 

10 

2.64178 

10         4.53592 

10 

22.0462 

10 

3.52383 

10 

28 .  378'2 

1 

41.6387 

1 

2.90595 

1         4.98952 

1 

24 . 2508 

1 

3.87622 

1 

31.2160 

2 

45 . 4240 

2 

3.17013 

-    2         5.44311 

2 

26.4555 

2 

4.22860 

2 

34 . 0538 

3 

49 . 2093 

8 

3.43431 

3         5.89670 

3 

28  6601 

3 

4 . 58098 

3 

36.8916 

4 

52.9947 

4 

3 . 69849 

4         6.35029 

4 

30 . 8647 

4 

4.93337 

4 
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5 

56.7800 

ft 

3.96266 

5         6.80389 

5 

33  0693 

5 

5.28575 

5 
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6 
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6 
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6         7.25748 

6 

35.2740 

6 
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6 

45.4051 

7 

64.3506 

7 
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7         7.71107 

7 

37.4786 

7 

5.99052 

7 
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8 
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» 

4.75520 
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8 
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8 
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8 

51.0807 

9 
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9 

5.01937 

9         8.61826 

9 

41.8878 

9 

6.69528 

9 
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75.7066 

2C 

5.28355 

29         9.07185 
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44.0924 

20 

7.04767 

20 

56.7564 

1 

79.4020 

1 

5.54773 

1         9.52544 

1 

46.2971 

1 

7 . 40005 

1 
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2 
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2 
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2         9.9790,S 

2 
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2 
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TABLES  OF  INTER-RELATiON  OP  UNITS  OF  MEASUREMENT. 


UNITS  OF  LENGTH. 


1  In.  =  0.126263  links  =  0.083333  ft.  =  0.027777 
yds.  =  0.005050  rds.  =  0.001262  chains  =  0.000015 
miles  =  2.540  cms.  =0.025400  meters. 

1  linl£  =  7.92  ina.  =  0.66  ft.  =  0.22  yds.  =  0.04  rds. 
=  0.01  chains  =  0.000125  miles  =  20.116  cms.  = 
0.201168  meters. 

1  n.  =  12  ins.  =  1.515152  links  =  0.333333  yds.  = 
0.060606  rds.  =  0.0151515  chains  =  0.000189  miles  = 
30.480   cms.  =  0.304800   meters. 

1  yd.  =  36  ins.  =4.54545  links  =  3  ft.  =  0.181818 
rds.  =  0.0454545  chains  =  0.000568  mUes  =  91.440  cms. 
=  0.914401  meters. 

1    rd.  =  198    ina.  =  25    links  =16.5    ft.  =  5.5    yds.  = 


0.25      chains  =  0.003125      miles  =  502.9210      cm.s.  = 
5.029210  meters 

1  chain  =  792  Ins.  =  100  links  =  66  ft.  =  22  yds.  = 
4  rds.  =  0.0125  miles.  =-2011.684  cms.  =  20. 11684 
iHGtcrs 

1  mile  =  63360  ins.  =  8000  links  =5280  ft.  =  1760 
yds.  =  320  rds.  =  80  chains  =  160934.72  cms.  =  1609.- 
3472  meters. 

1  cm.  =  0.39  ina.  =  0.049709  links  =  0.03280833  ft.  = 
0.010936  yds.  =0.001988  rds.  =  0.00049709  chains- 
0.0000062  miles  =  0.01  meters. 

1  meter  =  39.37  ins.  =  4.970960  links  =  3.280833  ft. 
=  1.093611  yds.  =  0.l98838  rds.  =  0.04970960  chains 
=  0.0006213   miles  =100  cms. 


UNITS  OF  AREA. 


1  sq.  in.  =  0.0169423  sq.  links  =  0.00694444  sq.  yds. 
=  0.000025507  sq.  rds.  =  0.000001  sq.  chains  = 
0.000000159  acres  =  0.0000000002491  sq.  miles  = 
6.4516  cms.  =  0.000645  sq.  meters  =  0.000000064 
hectares. 

1  sq.  link  =  62.7264  sq.  ins.  =  0.4356  sq.  ft.  =  0.04S4 
sq.  yds.  =  0.0016  sq.  rds.  =  0.0001  sq.  chain?  => 
0.00001  acres  =  0.0000000156  sq.  miles  =  404.6873 
sq.  cms.  =  0.040468  sq.  meters  =  0.000004046  hectares. 

1  sq.  ft.  =  144  sq.  Ins.  =  2.295684  sq.  links  = 
0.1111111  sq.  yds.  =  0.00367309  sq.  rds.  =  0.000229 
sq.  chains  =  0.000022956  acres  =  3.0000000358701  sq. 
miles  =  929.0341  sq.  cms.  =  0.092903  sq.  meters  = 
0.000009290  hectares. 

1  sq.  yd.  =  1296  sq.  ins.  =  20.6612  sq.  links  =  9  sq. 
ft.  =  0.03305785  sq.  rds.  =  0.00206612  sq.  chains  = 
0.000203612  acres  =  0.000000322831  sq.  miles  = 
8361.307  sq.  cms.  =  0.836130  sq.  meters  =  0.000083613 
hectares. 

1  sq.  rd.  =  39204  sq.  ins.  =  625  sq.  links  =  272.25 
sq.  ft.  =  30.25  sq.  yds.  =  0.0625  sq.  chains  =  0.00625 
acres  =  0.0000097656  sq.  miles  =  252929.5  sq.  cms. 
=  25.29295  .sq.  meters  =  0.002529295  liectares. 

1   sq.   chain  =  627264   sq.   ins.  =  10000   sq.   links  = 

UNITS  OF 

1  cu.  in  =  0.000578704  cu.  ft.  =  0.00002143347 
cu.  Yds.  =  16.387162  cms.  =  0.01638716  cu.  dms.  = 
0.00001638716   cu.   meters. 

1  cu.  ft.  =  1728  cu.  ins.  =  0.0370370  cu.  yds.  = 
28317.016  cu.  cms.  =  28.317016  cu.  dms.  =  0.028317- 
016   cu.   meters. 

1  cu.  yd.  =  46656  cu.  Ins.  =  27  cu.  ft.  =  764559.4 
cu.  cms.  =  764.5594  cu.  dms.  =  0.7645594  cu.  meters. 

UNITS   OF   CAPACITY- 

1  minim  =  0.01606  fl.  dr.  =  0.00208  fl.  oz.  =  0.000520 
gills  =  0.000130  lia.  pts.  =  0.00006510  liq.  qts.= 
0.000016  gais.  =  0.06161  mi.  =  0.000061  liters  = 
0.003759    cu.    ins. 

1  fl.  dr.  =  60  minims  =  0.125  fl.  oas.  =  0.03125  gills 
=  0.007812  liq.  pts.  =  0.003906  liq.  qts.  =0.000976 
gals.  =  3.696„61  mis.  =  0.003696  liters  =  0.225586  cu. 
Ins. 

1  fl.  oz.  =  480  minims  =  8  fl.  drs.  =  0.25  gills  = 
0.0625  liq.  pts.  =0.03125  liq.  qts.  =  0.007812  gals.  = 
29.5729  mis.  =0.029.572  hters  =  1 .80409  cu.  ins. 

1  gill  =1920  minims  =  32  fl.  drs.  =  4  fl.  ozs.  =  0.25 
liq.  pts.  =  0.125  liq.  qts.  =  0.03125  gals.  =  118.292 
mis.  =  0.118292  liters  =  7.21875  cu.  ins. 

1  liq.  pt.  =  7680  minims  =128  fl:  drs.  =  16  fl.  ozs. 
=  4  gills  =  0.5  lia.  qts.  =0.125  gals.  =  473.167  mis.  = 
0.473167  liters  =  28.875  cu.  ins. 


4356  sq.  f t.  =  484  sq.  yds.  =  16  sq.  rds.  =  0.1  acres  = 
0.00015625  sq.  miles  =  404687  sq.  cms.  =  404.6873 
.sq.  meters  =  0.0404687  hectares. 

1  acre  =  6272640  sq.  ins.  =  100000  sq.  links  = 
43560  sq.  ft.  =  4840  sq.  yds.  =  160  sq.  rds.  =  10  sq. 
ci!ains=  0.0015625  sq.  miles  =  404687  sq.  cms.  = 
4045.873  sq.  meters  =  0.404687  hectares. 

1  sq.  mile  =  4014489600  sq.  ins.  =  64000000  sq. 
links  =  27878400  sq.  ft.  =  3097600  sq.  yds.  =  102400 
sq.  rds.  =  6400  sq.  chains  =  640  acres  =  2589998470 
sq.    cms.  =  2589998    sq    .meters  =  258.9998    hectares. 

1  sq.  cm.  =  0.1549997  sq.  ius.  =  0.00247104  sq. 
linl;s  =  0.00107638  sq.  ft.  =  0.00011959  sq.  yds.  = 
0.000003953  sq  rds.  =  0.000000247  sq.  chains  =  0.000- 
00002471  acres  =  0.00000000003861  sq.  miles  =  0.0001 
sq.  meters  =  0.00000001  hectares. 

1  sq.  meter  =  1549.9969  sq.  ins.  =  24.7104  sq.  links 
=  10.763087  sq.  ft.  =  1.196985  sq.  yds.  =  0.039.5367 
sq.  rds.  =  0.002471  sq.  chains  =  0.000247104  acres  = 
0.0000003861006  sq.  miles  =1000  sq.  cms.  =  0.0001 
h6CljjirG3. 

1  hectare  =  15499969  sq.  Ins.  =  247104  sq.  links  = 
1076387      sq.     ft.  =  11959.85    sq.     yds.  =  395367     sq. 
rds.  =  24.7104   sq.    cliains  =  2.47104   r.cres  =  0.003861- ' 
006  sq.  miles  =  10000000  sq.  cms.  =  10000  sq.  meters. 

VOLUME. 

1  cu.  cm.  =  0.06102338  cu.  ins.  =  0.0000353144i 
cu.  ft.  =  0.00000130794  cu.  yds.  =  0.001  cu.  dms.  = 
0.000001   cu.   meters. 

1  cu.  dm.  =  G1.02338.cu.  ins.  =0.03531445  cu.  ft.  = 
0.001307943  cu.  yds.  =  1000  cu.  cms.  =  0.001  cu. 
meters. 

1  cu.  meter  =  61023.38  cu.  ins.  =  35.31445  cu.  ft.  = 
1.3079428  cu.  yd.s.  =  1000000  CU.  cms.  =  1000  cu. 
dms. 

•LIQUID  MEASURE. 

1  liq.  qt.  =  15360  minims  =  255  fl.  drs.  =  32  fl. 
ozs.  =  8  gills  =  2  liq.  pts.  =  0.25  gais.  =  946333  mis.  = 
0.946333  liters  =  57.75  cu.  ins. 

1  gal.  =  61440  minims  =1024  fl.  drs.  =  128  fl.  ozs, 
=  32  gills  =  8  liq.  pts.  =  4  liq.  qts.  =  3785.332  ml8.= 
3.78.5332  liters  =  231  cu.  ins. 

1  ml.  =  16.231  minims  =  0.27051  fl.  drs.  =  0.0338147 
fl.  ozs.  =  0.008453  ijiils  =  0.002113  liq.  pts.  =  0.0010567 
liq.  qts.  =  0.000264  gais.  =  0.001  liters  =  0.06102J 
cu.    ins. 

1  liter  =  16231.1  minims  =  270.518  fl.  drs.  =  33.8147 
fl.  ozs.  =  8.45358  gills.  =  2,11342  liq.  pts.  =  1.05671 
liq.  qts.  =  0.264178  gals.  =  1000  mis.  =  61.0250  cu.  ins. 

1  cu.  in.  =  265.974  minims  =  4.43290  fl.  drs.  = 
0.554113  fl.  ozs.  =  0.138528  gills  =  0.0346320  liq. 
pts.  =  0.0173160  liq.  qts.  =  0.004329  gals.  =  16.3867 
mis.  =0.0163867  liters. 


UNITS  OF  CAPACITY  DRY  MEASURE. 


1  dry  pt.  =  0.5  dry  qts.  =  0.0625  pks.  =  0.015625  bu. 
=  0.550599  liters  =  0.055060  dkl.  =33.0003125  cu.  Ins. 

1  dry  qt.  =  2  dry  pts.  =  0.125  pks.  =  0.03125  bu. 
-1.101198  liters^  0.110120  dkl.  =  67.200625  cu.  ins. 

1  pk.  =  16  dry  pts.  =  8  dry  qts.  =  0.25  bu.  =  8.80958 
liters  =  0.880958  dkl.  =  537.605  cu.  ins. 

1  bu.  =  64  dry  pts.  =  32  dry  qts.  =  4  pks.  =  35.2383 
liters  =  3.52383  dkl.  =  2150.42  cu.  ins. 


1  liter=  1.81620  dry  pts.  =  0.908102  dry  qts.  = 
0.113513  pks.  =  0.028378  bu.  =  0.1  dkl.  =  61.0250 
cu.  ins. 

1  dkl.  =  18.1620  dry  pts.  =  9.08102  dry  qts.  = 
1.13513  pks.  =  0.28378  bu.  =  10  liters  =  610.250  cu.  ins. 
.  1  cu.  iu.  =  0.0297616  dry  pts.  =0.0148808  dry  qts. 
=  0.00186010  pks.  =  0.000465025  bu.  =  0.0163867  lit- 
ers =  0.00163867  dkl. 


UNITS  OF  MASS  LESS  THAN  POUNDS  AND  KILOGRAMS. 


1  gr.  =  0.05  apoth.  scruples  =  0.041666  dwt.  = 
0.03657143  Av.  dr. -0.016666  apoth.  dr.  =  0.002285 
Av.  oz.- 0.002083  apoth.  or  troy  ozs.  =  0.000173 
apoth  or  troy  lbs. -0.000142  Av.  lbs. -64.798 
mgs.- 0.064798   grams  =•  0.000064    kga. 


1  apoth.  scruple  =  20  grs.  =  0.833333  dwt.  = 
0.7314286  av.  drs.  =  0.333333  apoth.  drs.  =  0.045714 
av.  ozs.  =  0.041066  apoth.  or  troy  ozs.  =  0.003472 
apoth.  or  troy  lbs.  =  0.002857  av.  lbs.  «■  1295.9784 
mgs.  =  1.295978  grams  =  0.001295  kga. 
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Weights  and  Measured — Metric. 


UN1T3  OF  MASS  LESS   THAN  POUNDS  AND  KILOGRAMS— CaniJ«wed. 


1  dwt.  =  24  fcTS.  =  1.2  apoth.  scruples  =  0.8777143 
av.  drs.  =  0.4  apoth.  drs.  =  0.054857  av.  ozs.  =  0.05 
apoth.  or  troy  oas.  =  0.004166  apoth.  or  troy  Iba.  = 
0.003428  av.  lbs.  =  1555.1740  mgs.  =  1.555174  grams 
=  0.001555  kgs. 

1  av.  dr.  =  27.34375  gis.  =  1.367187  apotU.  scruples 
=  1.139323  dwt.  =  0.455729  apoth.  drs.  =0.0625 
av.  ozs.  =  0.650966  apoth.  or  troy  ozs.  =  0.004747 
apoth  or  troy  ozs.  =  0.003906  av.  lbs.  =  1771.8454 
mgs.  =  1.771845  grams  =  0.001771   kgs. 

1  apoth.  dr.  =  60  grs.  =  3  apoth.  scruples  =  2.5 
dwt.  =  2.194286  av.  drs.  =  0.137142  av.  ozs.  =0.125 
apoth  or  troy  ozs.  =  0.010416  apoth  or  troy  lbs.  = 
0.008571  av.  lbs.  =  3887.9351  mgs.  =  3.887935  grams 
=  0.003887  kgs. 

1  av.  oz.  =  437.5  grs.  =  21.875  apoth.  scruples  = 
18.22917  dwt.  =  16  av.  drs.  =  7.29166  apoth.  drs.  = 
0.911458  apoth.  or  troy  ozs.  =0.075954  apoth  or  troy 
lbs.  =  0.0625  av.  lbs.  =  28349.527  mgs.  =  28.349527 
grams  =  0.028349  kgs. 

1  apothi-or  troy  oz.  =  480  grs.  =  24  apoth  scruples  = 
20  dwt.  =  17.55428  av.  drs.  =  8  apoth.  drs.  =  1 .097142 
apoth  ozs.  =  0.083333  apoth.  or  troy  lbs.-=  0.068571 
av.  lbs.  =  31103.431  mgs.  =  31.103481  grams  =  0.031- 
103  kga. 


1  apoth.  or  troy  lb.  =  576  gr.i.  =  288  apoth.  scruples 
=  240  dwt.  =  210.6514  av.  drs.  =  96  apoth.  drs.  = 
13.165714  av.  ozs.  =  12  apoth.  or  troy  ozs.  =  0.8228571 
av.  lbs.  =373241.77  mgs.  =  373.24177  grams  =  0.373- 
241  kgs. 

1  av.  lb.  =  7000  grs.  =  350  apoth.  scruples  =  291 .6667 
dwt.  =  256  av.  drs.  =  116.6667  apoth  drs.  =  16  av. 
ozs.  =  14.583333  apoth.  or  troy  ozs.  =  1.215277  apoth. 
or  troy  lbs.  =  453592.427  mgs.  =  453.59242  grams  = 
0  453592  K'^s 

1  mg.  =  0°0'l5432  grs.  =  0.0007716  apoth.  scruples  = 
0.00064301  dwt.  =  0.0005643833  av.  drs.  =0.000257 
apoth.  drs.  =  0.000035  av.  ozs.  =  0.000032  apoth.  or 
troy  ozs.  =  0.000.002  apoth.  or  troy  lbs.  =  0.000002 
av.   los,  =  0.001   grams  =  0.000001    kgs. 

1  gram  =  15.432356  grs.  =  0.771618  apoth.  scruples 
=  0.64301485  dwt.  =0.5843833  av.  drs.  =0.257205 
apoth.  drs.  =  0.035273  av.  ozs.  =  0.0321507  apoth. 
or  troy  ozs.  =  0.002679  apoth.  or  troy  lbs.  =  0.002204 
av.  lbs.  =  1000  mgs.  =  0.001  kgs.  . 

1  kg.  =  15432.356  grs.  =  771.6178  apoth.  scruples  = 
=  643.01485  d>vt.  =  564.38332  av.  drs.  =  257.20594 
apoth.  drs.  =  35.27396  av.  ozs.  =  32.150742  apoth. 
or  troy  ozs.  =  2.679228  apoth.  or  troy  lbs.  =  2.204622 
av.   lbs.  =  1000000   mgs.  =  1000   grams. 


UNITS  OF  MASS  GREATER  THAN  AVOIRDUPOIS  OUNCES. 

long   tons  =  907.18486 


1  av.  o».  =0.0636  av.  lbs.  =  0.000625  short  cwt.  = 
0.00003125  short  tons  =  0.00002790179  long  tous  = 
0.02834953  kgs.  =  0.00002834953  metric  tons. 

1  av.  lb.  =  16  av.  ozs.  =  0.01  short  cwt.  =  0.0005 
short  tons  =  0.0004464286  long  tons  =  0.4535924277 
kgs.  =  0.00045359243  metric  tons. 

1  short  cwt  =  IflOT  av.  ozs.  =  100  av.  lbs.  =  0.05 
short  tons  =  0.04464286  long  tons  =  45.359243  kgs.  = 
0.045359243  metric  tons. 

1   short   ton  =  32000   av.   ozs.  =  2000  av.   lbs.  =  20 


kgs. 


ozs.  =  2240  av.   lbs. 
tons  =  1016.04704 


short  cwt.  =  0.8928571 
0.90718486  metric  tons 

1  long  ton  =  35840  av 
short  cwt.  =  1.12  short 
1.01604704  metric  tons. 

1  kg.  =  .35.273957  av.  ozs.  =  2.20462234  av 
0.022046223  short  cwt.  =  0.0011023112  short 
0.0009842064  long  tons  =  0.001  metric  tons. 

1  metric  ton  =  35273.957  av.  ozs.  =  2204.62234  av, 
lbs.  =  22.046223  short  cwt.  =  1.1023112  short  tons  = 
0.98420640  long  tons  =  1000  kgs. 


=  22.4 
kgs.'= 

lbs.  = 
tons  = 


COEVIPARISON    OF    METRIC    AND*  CUSTOMARY    UNIT^,    1     TO    9. 


inches,     ^^j^-. 

Yards.       Meters. 

Rods.       Meters. 

Square   Sq.  Ceuti- 
Inches.      meters. 

Square       Square 
Feet.        Meters 

0.039  37  =  1 

el  =  0.914  402 

0.198  838  =  1 

0.155  00  =  1 

1  =  0.092  90 

0.078  74  =  a 

2=1.828  80-1 

0.397  677  =  2 

0.310  00  =  2 

2  =  0.185  81 

0.118  11  =  3 

3  =  2.743  205 

0.596  515  =  3 

,     0.465  00  =  3 

3  =  0.278  71 

0.157  48  =  4 

4  =  3.657  607 

0  795  354  =  4 

0.620  00  =  4 

4  =  0.371  61 

0.196  85  =  6 

5  =  4.572  009 

0.994  192  =  5 

0.775  00  =  5 

5  =  0.464  52 

0.236  22  =  6 

6  =  5.486  411 

1.193  030  =  6 

0.930  00  =  6 

6  =  0.557  42 

0.275  59  =  7 

7  =  6.400  813 

1.391  869  =  7 

1.085  00  =  7 

7  =  0.650  32 

0.314  96  =  8 

8  =  7.315  215 

1.590  707  =  8 

1.240  00  =  8 

8  =  0.743  23 

0.354  33  =  9 

9  =  8.229  616 

1.789  545  =  9 

1.395  00  =  9 

9  =  0.836  13 

1=  25.4901 

1.093  611  =  1 

1=   5.029  21 

1=   6.452 

10.764  =  1 

3=   50.8001 

2.187  222  =  2 

2  =  10.058  42 

2  =  12.903 

21.528  =  2 

3=   76.2002 

3.280  833  =  3 

3  =  15.087  63 

3  =  19.355 

32.292  =  3 

4  =  101.6002 

4.374  444  =  4 

4  =  20.116  84 

4  =  25.807 

43.055  =  4 

5  =  127.0003 

5.468  056  =  5 

5  =  25.146  05 

5  =  32.258 

53.819  =  5 

6=152.4003 

6.561  667  =  6 

6  =  30.175  26 

6  =  38.710 

64.583  =  6 

7=177.8004 

7.655  278  =  7 

7  =  35.204  47 

7  =  45.161 

75.347  =  7 

8  =  203.2004 

8.748  889  =  8 

8  =  40.233  68 

8  =  51.613 

86.111  =  8 

9  =  228.6005 

9.842  500  =  9 

9  =  45.263  89 

9  =  58.065 

96.875  =  9 

Square     Square 

Square       Sq.  Kllo- 

Cubic     Cu.  Centl- 

Cubic          Cubic 

Cubic 

Cubic 

Yards.     Metera 

Miles.        meters. 

iQches.       meters. 

Feet.         Meters. 

Yards. 

Meters. 

1  =  0.8361 

0.3861  =  1 

0.061  02  =  1 

1  =  0.028  317 

1  =  0.7646 

3=1.6723 

0.7722  =  2 

0.122  05  =  2 

2  =  0.056  634 

2  =  1.5291 

3  =  2.5084 

1.1583  =  3 

0.183  07  =  3 

3  =  0.084  951 

3  =  2.2937 

4  =  3.3445 

1.5444  =  4 

0.244  09  =  4 

4  =  0.113  268 

4  =  3.0582 

5=4.1807 

1.9305  =  5 

0.305  12  =  5 

5  =  0.141  .585 

5  =  3.8228 

6  =  5.0168 

2.3166  =  6 

0.366  14  =  6 

6  =  0.169  902 

6  =  4.5874 

7  =  6.8529 

2.7027  =  7 

0.427  16  =  7 

7  =  0.198  219 

7  =  6.3519 

8=6.6890 

3.0888  =  8 

0.488  19  =  8 

8  =  0.226  536 

8  =  6.1165 

9  =  7.6252 

3.4749  =  9 

0.549  21  =  9 

9  =  0.254  853 

9  =  6.8819 

1.1960  =  1 

1=   2.5900 

1=   16.3872 

351314  =  1 

1.3079  = 

1 

2.3920  =  3 

2=   5.1800 

2=   32.7743 

70.629  =  2     . 

2.6159  = 

2 

3.5880  =  3 

3=  7.7700 

3=   49.1615 

105.943  =  3 

3.9238  = 

3 

4.7839  =  4 

4  =  10.3600 

4=   65.5486- 

141.258  =  4 

5.2318  = 

4 

5.9799  =  9 

5  =  12.9500 

5=  81.9358 

176.572  =  5 

6.5397  = 

5 

7.1759  =  6 

6=15.5400 

6=  98.3230 

211.887  =  6 

7.8477  = 

6 

8.3719  =  7 
9.5679  =  a 

7=18.1300 

7  =  114.7101 

247.201  =  7 

9.1566  = 

7 

8  =  20.7200 

8=131.0973 

282.516  =  8 

10.4635  = 

8 

10.7639  =  9 

9  =  23.3100 

9  =  147.4845 

317.830  =  9 

11.7715  = 

9 

Weights  and  Measures' — Metric. 
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Cubic      ,  fl- 
inches,    ^"■ers.    - 

Cubic     T  „„.a 
Feet.     Liters. 

U.S.Fluld     Milll- 

U.S.Fluld      MilU- 

^Q^aJ'ts^.^     ^^^^^- 

Drams.       liters, 

Ounces.      liters. 

1  =  0.016  386  7 

1=>28.316 

0.270  52=1 

0.033  815  =  1 

0.9081  =  1 

2  =  0.032  773  4 

2=   56.633 

0.541  04  =  2 

0.067  629  =  2 

1.8162  =  2 

3  =  0,049  160  2 

3=   84.949 

0.811  55  =  3 

0.101  444  =  3 

2.7243  =  3 

4  =  0.065  546  9 

4  =  113.265 

1.082  07  =  4 

0.135  259  =  4 

3.6324  =  4 

5  =  0.081  933  6 

5=141.581 

1.352  59  =  5 

0.169  074  =  5 

4.5405  =  5 

6  =  0.098  320  3 

6=169.898 

1.623  11  =  6 

0.202  888  =  6 

,    5.4486  =  6 

7  =  0.114  707  0 

7=198.214 

1.893  63  =  7 

0.236  703  =  7 

'    6.3567  =  7 

8  =  0.131  093  8 

8  =  226.530 

2.164  14  =  8 

0.270  518  =  8 

7.2648  =  8 

9  =  0.147  480  5 

9  =  254.846 

2.434  66  =  9 

0.304  333  =  9 

8.1729  =  9 

61.025=1 

0.035  315=1     . 

J=  3.6966 

1=   29.573 

1  =  1.1012 

122.050  =  2 

0.070  631  =  2 

2=  -7.3932 

2=   59.146 

2  =  2.2024 

183.075  =  3 

0.105  946  =  3  ■ 

3  =  11.0898 

3=   88.719 

3  =  3.3036 

244.100  =  4 

0.141  262  =  4 

4  =  14.7865 

4  =  118.292 

4  =  4.4048 

305.125  =  5 

0.176  577  =  5 

5=18.4831 

5=147.865 

5  =  5.5060 

366.150  =  6 

0.211  892  =  6 

6  =  22.1797 

6=177.437 

6=6.6072 

427.175  =  7 

0.247  208  =  7 

7  =  25.8763 

7  =  207.010 

7  =  7.7084 

488.200  =  8 

0.282  523  =  8 

8  =  29.5729 

,    8  =  236.583 

13  =  8.8096 

549.225  =  9 

0.317  839  =  9                 1 

9  =  33.2695 

■     9  =  266.156 

9  =  9.9103 

Pecks.     I^'t^'-S- 

Grains.     «''^'"«- 

Apoth.      r^rirna 
Drams.     •-'»a™s. 

Oun°c^s.     Grams. 

AvOirdu--       /-'nmi 

pois  Ozs.     Grams. 

0.113  51  =  1 

1  =  0.064  799 

0.257  21  =  1 

0.032  151  =  1 

0.035  274  =  1 

0.227  03  =  2 

2  =  0.129  598 

0.514  41  =  2 

0.064  301  =  2 

0.070  348=2 

0.340  54  =  3 

3  =  0.194  397 

0.771  62  =  3 

0.096  452  =  3 

0.105  822  =  3 

0.454  05  =  4 

4  =  0.259  196 

1.028  82  =  4 

0.128  603  =  4 

0.141  096  =  4 

0.567  56  =  5 

5  =  0.323  995 

1.286  03  =  5 

0.160  754  =  5 

0.176  370  =  5 

0.681  08  =  6 

6  =  0.388  794 

1.543  24  =  6 

0.192  904  =  6 

0.2U  644  =  6 

0.794  59  =  7 

7  =  0.453  592 

1.800  44  =  7 

0.225  055  =  7 

0.246  918  =  7 

0.008  10  =  8 

8  =  0.518  391 

2.057  65  =  8 

0.257  206  =  8 

0.28,';  192  =  8 

1.021  61  =  9 

9  =  0.583  190 

2.314  85  =  9 

0.289  357  =  9 

0.317  406  =  9 

1=  8.810 

15.4324  =  1 

1=   3.8879 

-1=  31.103 

1=   28.350 

2  =  17.619 

30.8047  =  2 

2=   7.7759 

2=   62.207 

2=  56.699 

3  =  28.429 

46.2971  =  3 

3  =  11.6638 

3=   93.310 

3=  85.049 

4  =  35.238 

61.7294  =  4 

4  =  15.5517 

4  =  124.414 

4=113.398 

5  =  44.048 

77.1618  =  5 

5  =  19.4397 

5=155.517 

5  =  141.748 

6  =  52.857 

92.5941  =  6 

6  =  23.3376 

6  =  186.621 

6=170.097 

7  =  61.667 

108.0265  =  7 

7  =  27.2155 

7=217.724 

7=198.447 

8  =  70.477 

123.4589  =  8 

8  =  31.1035 

8  =  248.828 

8  =  226.796 

9  =  79.286 

138.8912  =  9 

9  =  34.9914 

9  =  279.931 

9  =  255.146 

LENGTH— HUNDREDTHS  OF  AN  INCH  TO  MILLIMETERS. 
From  1  to  99  Hundredths, 


Hun- 
dredths 
of  an  in. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

20 
30 
40 

50 
60 
70 
80 
90 

0 

2.540 

5.080 

7.620 

10 .  160 

12.700 
15.240 
17.780 
20.320 
22 . 860 

2  254 
2.794 
5.334 
7.874 
10.414 

12.954 
15.494 
18.034 
20.574 
23.114 

0.508 
3.048 
5.588 
8.128 
10.668 

13.208 
15.748 
18.288 
20 . 828 
23.368 

0.762 
3.302 
6.842 
8.382 
10.922 

13.462 
16.002 
18.542 
21.082 
23.622 

1.016 
3.556 
6.096 
8.636 
11.176 

13.716 
16.256 
18.796 
21.336 
23.876 

1.270 
3.810 
6.350 
8.890 
11.430 

13.970 
16.510 
19.050 
21.590 
24.130 

1.524 
4.064 
6.604 
9.144 
11.684 

14.224 
16.764 
19.304 
21.844 
24.384 

1.778 
4.318 
6.858 
9.398 
11.938 

14  478 
17.018 
19 . 5.58 
22.098' 
24.6381 

2.032 
4.572 
7.112 
9.652 
12.192 

14.732 
17.272 
19.812 
22.352 
24 . 892 

2.286 
4.826 
7.366 
9.906 
12.446 

14.986 
17  526 
20.066 
22 . 606 
25.146 

LENGTH— MILLIMETERS  TO  DECIM.\LS  OF  AN  INCH. 
From  1  to  99  Units. 


Milli- 
meters. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
20 
30 
40 

50 
60 
70 
80 
90 

0 

0.3937 

.7874 

1.1811 

1 . 5748 

1.9685 
2.3622 
2.7559 
3.1496 
3.5433 

0.0393 

.4330 

.8267 

1 .  2204 

1.6141 

2.0078 
2.4015 
2.7952 
3.1889 
3.5826 

0.0787 

.4724 

.S661 

1.2598 

1.6535 

2.0472 
2.4409 
2 . 8346 
3.2283 
3.6220 

0.1181 

.5118 

.9055 

1.2992 

1.6929 

.2.0866 
2 . 4803 
2 . 8740 
3.2677 
3.6614 

0.1574 

.5511 

.9448 

1.3385 

1.7322 

2.1259 
2.5196 
2.9133 
3 . 3070 
3".  7007 

0.1968 

.5905 

.9842 

1.3779 

1.7716 

2.1653 
2 .  5590 
2.9527 
3.3464 
3.7401 

0.2362 
.6299 
1.0236 
1.4173 
1.8110 

2 . 2047 
2  5984 
2.9921 
3 . 3858 
3.7795 

0.2755 
.6692 
1 . 0C92 
1.4566 
1 . 8503 

2.2440 
2 . 6377 
3.0314 
3.4251 
3.8188 

0.3149 
.7086 
1.1023 
1.4960 
1 . 8897 

2.2834 
2.6771 
3.0708 
3.4645 
3.8582 

0.3543 

.7480 

1.1417 

1.5354 
1.9291 

2.3228 
2.7165 
3.1102 
3.5039 
3.8976 

Though  the  figures  in  the  above  table  do  not  extend  beyond  99  units  they  serve  as  a  Jull  and  sufflclent 
basis  for  calculations  extending  to  any  degree  beyond.  The  same  statement  is  applicable  to  any  of  the 
metrlc  tables  printed  in  this  Almanac 
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COMPARISON   OF  THE   VARIOUS  TONS  AND   POUNDS   IN  USE   IN  THE  U.   8. 


Tkoy  Pounds. 

Avoirdupois 

Lbs. 

Kilograms. 

Short,  Tons. 

«      Long 

Tons. 

Metric  Tons. 

1 

0.822 

857 

0  373 

24. 

0.000  ""411 

43 

0.000 

367 

35 

0.000 

373  24 

•-•2 

1 .  645 

71 

0.746 

48 

0.000  822 

86 

0.000 

734 

69 

0.000 

746  48 

3 

2.468 

57 

1    119 

73 

0.001  234 

29 

0.001 

102 

04 

0.001 

119  73 

4 

3.291 

43 

1.492 

97 

0.001  645 

71 

0.001 

469 

39 

0.001 

492   97 

a 

4.114 

29 

1.866 

21 

0.002  057 

14 

0.001 

836 

73 

0.001 

866  21 

6 

4.937 

14 

2.239 

45 

0.002   468 

57 

0.002 

204 

08 

0.002 

239  45 

7 

5.760 

00 

2.612 

69 

0.002  880 

00 

0.002 

571 

43 

0.002 

612  69 

'8 

6.582 

86 

2,.  985 

93 

0.003  291 

43 

0.002 

938 

78 

0.002 

985  93 

9 

7.405 

71 

3.359 

18 

0.003  702 

86 

0.003 

306 

12 

0.003 

359  18 

1.215 

28 

1 

0.453 

59 

0.0005 

0.000 

446 

43 

0.000 

453  09 

.2.430 

56 

2 

0.907 

18 

0.0010 

0.000 

892 

86 

0.000 

907   18 

3.645 

83 

3 

1.360 

78 

0.0015 

0.001 

339 

29 

0.001 

360  78 

4.861 

11 

4 

1.814 

37 

0 . 0020 

0.001 

785 

71 

0.001 

814  37 

6.076 

39 

5 

2.267 

96 

0 . 0025 

0.002 

232 

14 

0.002 

267  96 

7.291 

67> 

6 

2.721 

55 

0.0030 

0  002 

678 

57 

0.002 

721  55 

8.505 

94 

7       , 

3.175 

15 

0.0035 

0.003 

125 

00 

0.003 

175   15 

9.722 

22 

8 

3.628 

74 

0 . 0040 

0  003 

571 

43 

0.003 

628  74 

10.937 

50 

9 

4.082 

33 

0 . 0045 

0.004 

017 

86 

0.004 

082  ,33 

2.679 

23 

2.204 

62 

1 

0.001   102 

31 

0.000 

984 

21 

0.001 

5,.  358 

46 

4 .  409 

24 

2 

0.002  204 

62 

0.001 

988 

41 

0.002 

8.037 

60 

6  613 

87 

3 

0.003  308 

93 

0.002 

952 

62 

0.003 

10.716 

91 

8.818 

49 

4 

0.004  409 

24 

0.003 

936 

83 

0.004 

13.396 

14 

1 1 . 023 

11 

5 

0.005  511 

56 

0 .  00 1 

921 

03 

0.005 

16.075 

37 

13.227 

73 

6 

0.006  613 

87 

0.005 

905 

24 

0.006 

18.7.'-)4 

60 

15.432 

36 

7 

0.007  716 

18 

0.006 

889 

44 

0.007 

21.433 

83 

17.636 

98 

8 

0.008  818 

49 

0.007 

873 

65 

0.008 

24.113 

00 

19.841 

60 

9 

0.009  920 

80 

0.008 

857 

86 

0.009 

2430.56 

2000 

907.18 

1 

0.892 

87 

0.907 

18 

4861.11 

4000 

1814.37 

2 

1.785 

71 

1.814 

37 

7291.67 

6000 

2721.55 

3 

2.678 

57 

2.721 

55 

9722.22 

8000 

3628.74 

4 

3.571 

43 

3.628 

74 

12   152.78 

10  000 

4535.92 

5 

4.464 

29 

4 .  535 

92 

14  583.33 

12  000 

5443.11 

6 

5.357 

14 

5.443 

11 

17  013.89 

14  000 

6350 . 29 

7 

6.250 

00 

6.350 

29 

19  444.44 

16  000 

7257.48 

8 

7.142 

86 

7.257 

48 

21  -875.00 

18  000 

8164.66 

9 

8.030 

71 

8.164 

66 

2722.22 

'2240 

1016.05 

1.12 

1 

1.016 

05 

5444.44 

4480 

2032.09 

2.24 

2 

2.032 

09 

8166,67 

6720 

3048.14 

3.36 

3 

3.048 

14 

30  888.89 

8960 

4064.19 

4.48 

4 

4 .  004 

19 

13  611.11 

11  200 

5080.24 

5.60 

5 

5.080 

24 

ir>  333.33 

13   440 

6096 . 28 

6.72 

6 

6.096 

28 

19  055.56 

15  680 

7U2.32 

7.84 

7 

7.112 

32 

21   777.78 

17  920 

8128.38 

8.69 

8 

8.128 

38 

24  500.00 

20   160 

9144.42 

10.08 

9 

9.144 

42 

2G79.23 

2204.62 

1000 

1.102  31 

0.984 

21 

1 

5358.46 

.4409 .  24 

2000 

2.204  62 

1.968 

41 

2 

8037 . 69 

6613.87 

3000 

3.306  93 

2.952 

62 

3 

la  716.91 

8818.49 

4000 

4.409  24 

3.936 

83 

4 

13  937.50 

11   023.11 

5000 

5.511   56 

4.921 

03 

5 

16  075.37 

13  227.73 

6000    ' 

6.613  87 

5.905 

24 

6 

18  7.54.60 

15  432.36 

7000 

7.716  18 

6.889 

44 

7 

21   433.83' 

17  636.98 

8000 

8.818  49 

7 .  873 

65 

8 

24   113.06 

19  841.60 

9000 

9.920  SO 

8.857 

86 

9 

The  metric  system  was  made  permlssable  In  the  United  Kingdom  in  1897.  The  Royal  Commission 
which  reported  on  the  subject  in  1904  stated  that  the  system  was  first  Introduced  in  France  In  1793,  and 
it  took  47  years  before  the  final  establishment.  In  the  Netherlands  the  date  of  first  introduction  was  1816, 
.ind  at  the  end  of  80  years  the  system  was  not  generally  adopted.  The  circumstances  in  Germany  were 
more  favorable,  and  the  introduction  of  the  measure  In  1868  was  followed  by  adoption  In  1872,  snortly 
.Tfter  the  many  changes  Incident  to  the  birth  of  the  Empire.  When  the  British  Isles  changed  from  the 
Winchester  to  imperial  measures  in  1824  it  took  until  1838  to  carry  out  the  change. 


orange 

bonfire 

roar 

gown 

tap 

scorch 

puddle 

envelop 

straw 

rule 

haste 

afloat 

eyelash 

copper 

he.alth 

curse 

guitar 

Ablljty 
cvbulary  of 


TEST 

LIST    OF    WORDS    TO    DEFINE. 

(By  Prof.  Lewis  M.  Terman  of  Stanford  Univ.) 

mellow 

insure 

coin  go 

philanthropy 

retroactive 

pork 

stave 

mosaic 

Irony 

achromatic 

Impolite 

regard 

bewail 

lotus 

ambergris 

plumbing 

nerve 

disproportionate 

drabble 

casuistry 

outward 

crunch 

dilapidated 

harpy 

paleology 

lecture 

juggler 

charter 

embody 

perfunctory 

diiiiTcon 

majesty 

conscientious 

Infuse 

precipitancy 

southern 

brunette 

avarice 

flaunt 

theosoDhy 

notlceaMe 

snip 

artless 

declivity 

piscatorial 

muzzle 

apish 

priceless 

fen 

sudorific 

quake 

sportive 

swaddle 

ochre 

parterre 

civil 

hysterica 

tolerate 

exaltation 

homunculus 

treasury  » 

Mars 

gelatinous  _ 

incrustation 

cameo 

reception 

repose 

depredation 

laity 

shagreen 

ramble 

.'shrewd 

promontory 

selectman 

limpet 

skill 

forfeit 

fru.^trate 

sapient 

com  plot 

•misuse 

ppculiarlfy 

milksop 

to  gtve  seventy-flve  definitions  from  the  above  list  indicates  the  possession  of  a  working  vo- 
13,500  words  according  to  the  professor: 
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Color  Hartnonies  in  Clothing. 
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ALTITUDES     OF     PLACES 


Places.  Feet. 

Atldison 993 

Albion 540 

Alfrea 1,659 

Amsterdam 277 

Arkville 1,344 

Attica 998 

Auburn 768 

Aurora 418 

Avon. 585 

Bainbrldge 998 

Ballston 294 

Batavia 897 

Bath. 1.105 

B<Klf6rd 291 

BeHlu 804 

Bethel 505 

Biiigliamton 868 

Bloomingburg 754 

BoohvlUe 1.135 

Boston  Corners 738 

Boyd  Corn's  Res'volT    593 

Brewsters 445 

BroQkfleld 1.315 

BulTuIo 624 

Cairo 346 

Calliooon 782 

Canibridge 471 

Camillus .-. .    469 

Canaan 869 

Caii.ijoharie   307 

Cauandaigua. 735 

Canastota 433 

Canisteo 1,134 

Canton 375 

Cape  Vincent 2.53 

Carmel 519 

Catsl<lll  Mt.  House.. 2,225 

Cayuga 421 

Cazpnovla 1 ,404 

Challiam 461 

Qhester 461 

Chili,.: 561 

Chlttenango 416 

Cliittenan?o  Falls. .  .1.0o3 

Clifton  Springs 567 

Clinton 583 

Clyde 393 

CobleskiU 89S 

Cochecton 749 

Columbia 1,104 

Cooperstown 1 .250 

Copake 537 

Corfu . , 860 

Corinth 63. 

Corning 945 

Cortland ' 1,122 

Cuba 1,541 

Cuyler 1,226 

Danncmora 1,356 

Dansvllle 1,025 

Delhi 1,363 


Places.  Feet. 

Depew 689 

Deposit 1 ,010 

De  Ruyter 1,231 

Drydea. 1.072 

Dunkirk 648 

Earlvllle 1,122 

EllenvUle 341 

Elmlra. 865 

Fairoaks 639 

Fallsburg 1,225 

FayetteviUe 543 

Florida 406 

Fonda.. 299 

Fort  Hunter 295 

Fort  Niagara 263 

Fort  Plain. 311 

Franklin 1,508 

Fredonia 765 

Fulton 355 

Genesee 1,525 

Geneseo 600 

Geneva 453 

Ghent 393 

Glens  Falls 343 

Glovereivlllc 874 

Goshen 433 

Graycourt 434 

Groton 990 

Guilford 1,510 

Hayuea  Corners 1,920 

Halcottvllle .  .1,399 

Hales  Eddy 981 

Hamburg 634 

Hamilton 920 

Hammond 345 

Hancock 927 

Herkimer 398 

Highland  Mills 482 

Hillsdale 671 

Homer 1.136 

HooUck  Falls ,  .  .  425 

Hornellsville 1,161 

Horsehead 914 

Houghton 1,212 

Hunter 1,603 

Hurleyville 1,317 

Illon 400 

Ithaca 389 

Jamestov7u 1,317 

Johnstown 6-59 

KaatersHlU 2,145 

Keene 529 

Klnderhook 318 

Lebanon 1,341 

Leroy 868 

Liberty .1,580 

Little  Britain :.  .     441 

Little  Falls .  ..     384 

Livingston  Manor. .  .1,432 

Lockp  )rt 61 

LowviUe 870 


IN      NEW     YORK 

Places.  Feet. 

Lyons 404 

Macedon 469 

Madison  Barracks. . .    266 

Mahopac 641 

Malone 756 

Manilas 416 

Marcellus.  .  .  .  ; 672 

Marcy 587 

Mech.anlcstown 479 

Medina 543 

Mexico 393 

Mlddletown 664 

Mlllbrook 566 

Mlllerton    702 

Mohawk„ 397 

Moravia  ". ;    725 

Mountaindale 1.01 

Nanuet 286 

Newark 430 

New  Berlin 1,088 

New  Lebanon 698 

New  Lisbon 1,234 

New  MUford 454 

New  Paltz 267 

Niagara  Falls 571 

Nll(59« 1 ,623 

Nineveh 1,027 

North  Creek -.1,002 

Northville 764 

Norwich 087 

Nunda 1,336 

Ogdensburg 348 

Clean 1,437 

Oneida 440 

Oneida  Castle 424 

Oneonta 1,083 

Orijkany 423 

Orleans 721 

Oswego 252 

Otisvllle :.     87:J 

OWego 822 

Oxford 542 

Palatine  Bridge 304 

Paleuvllle 470 

Palmyra "    ...     444 

Parksvllle 1,686 

Paul  Smiths 1,729 

Pena  Yaa 7  >  i 

Peru •S55 

Phoenicia 801 

Pine  Island 408 

Portage 1,314 

Port  Byron 403 

Port  Crane 1,036 


STATE. 

Places.  Feet. 

Rochester 618 

Rome 445 

Rotterdivm. 262 

Uoxoury 1.497 

Sacsmdaga  Park. , . .    813 
Saciiet  Harbor. . . .'. .     265 

Salamanca 1 .400 

Salem 490 

Saranac 1.488 

Saratoga 276 

Savannah 409 

Schenectady 246 

Sclo 1.459 

Scipio .• 1,204 

Seneca  Falls 463 

Shandaken 1,068 

Sharon 1 ,348 

Sidney 985 

Skaneateles 873 

Smyrna .„1.13l 

Sodom 1.443 

Sodus 679 

Southfleld 493 

Spring  Valley 452 

Stamford 1,707 

Sterling 580 

Sutf.rn.  .  .  .^ 300 

SummltviUe 548 

Sylvan  Beach 275 

Syracuse 418 

Tanner 755 

TannersvUle 1 ,862 

Ticonderoga 277 

Tlo.'ia 805 

Tonawanda 570 

Trenton 841 

Tuscarora 769 

Unadilla 1,015 

Union  Springs 419 

Utlca .- 587 

Vails  Gate 285 

Vandalia ...1.414 

Van  Ettlnvllle 1,013 

Vernon 394 

VoorheesvlUe 326 

Warsaw 1,326 

Warwick 504 

Waterloo 463 

Watertown 448 

Watklns 447 

Weertsport 426 

Wells 1,012 

Westfield 706 

White  Plains 201 


Port  .Jervls 442 

Port  Leyden 900 

Potsdam 397 

Pulaski 395 

Purdys 629 

Ramapo 312 


Port  Gibson 436.Wl.mlngton 1,019 


NEW    YORK   STATE    MOUNTAIN    PEAKS. 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Acra  Point  (C.) 3,085 

Allen  (A.) 4,345 

Andrew  (A.) 3,216 

Armstroug  (A.) 4.455 

Baldface  (A.) 3.903 

Bald.  .  . 2,693 

Bald  Peak 3,007 

Balm  of  Gilead 2,450 

Balsam  (C.) 3,601 

Barlow  Hill  (C  ) 2.651 

Bartlett  (A.) 3.715 

Basin  (A.) 4.825 

Bear  Den  (A.) 3.423 

Beaver  (A.) 2.906 

Bee  Line 3.300 

Bell  Air 3.394 

Berlin 2,804 

Big  Grow  (A.) 2,820 

Big  Range  (A.) 3,310 

Big  .suae  (A.) 4.255 

Big  WestklU... 3,896 

Black  Dune  <0.) 3.990 

Black  Head  (C.) 3.937 

BlacK  (A.) 2,726 


(C— Catskills;  A 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Blue  Hills  (A.) .2,938 

T,i       /A  X  i  3.762 

Blue  (A.) [  2;925 

Blue  Ridge  (A.) 2,673 

Bluff  (A.) 2,956 

Boreas  (A.) 3,815 

Buckhorn  ( A  ) 2,860 

Bullhead  (A.) 3,455 

Burnt  Knob  (C.)  ...  .3,160 
Camels  Hump  (A.) .  .  3.548 

Cascade  (A.). 4,092 

Cedar  (A.)' 2„532 

Cheney  Cobble  (A.).  .3,673 
Cherry  Ridge  (A.)... 2, 578 

Chimney  (A.) 2,705 

Clements  (A.) 2.540 

Golden  (A.)  .  . 4,713 

Colonel  Chair  (C.) ,.  .3,165 

Colvln  (A.) ....4,074 

Cornell  (C.) 3,681 

County  Line  (A.) 3,105 

Crane  (A.) .....3,245 

Deep  Hollow  (C.) . .  .3,500 
Delong  (C.) 2.540 


Adirondacks.) 

Mountains.  Feel. 

Devil  E.ar  (A.l 3,993 

Dial  (A.) 4,023 

Dlx  (A.) 4,842 

Doubletop.  (C.) 3,875 

Eagle  Eyrie  (A.) 2,056 

E.  Jewett  Range  (C.)3,166 

East  Kill  (C.) 3,190 

Eleventh  (A.) 3,303 

Emmons  (A.) 3,595 

Erebus  (A.) 2,533 

Esther  (A.) 4,270 

Evergreen  (C.) 3,024 

Giant  (A.) 4,622 

Giants    of    the    Val- 
ley (A.) 4,530 

Ginseng  (C.) 3,790 

Goodnow  (A.) 2,693 

Gordan  Hill  (C.) 2,629 

Gore  (A.) 3,595 

Gothic  (A.) 4,744 

Graham 3,866 

Gray  (A.) 4.802 

Halcott  Gap  (C).  .  .2,725 
Halcott  (C.) 3.504 


Winterton 698 

Worcester 1,306 

Wurtsooro 72 ) 

Wyoming 965 

York 563 

YorUtown 439 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Hayden  (C.) : 2.930 

Hayden  (A.) 2,740 

Haystack  (A.) 4,918 

Height  of  Land  (A.)  .3,050 
Helslnger  Noch  (C). 2,677 
High  Knob  (C.)  .  .  .  .2,054 

High  Peak  (C.) 3,660 

Hottman ?,727 

Holcomb  (A.) 2,326 

Horseshoe  (A.) 2,848 

Humphrey  (A.) 2,925 

Hunter  (C.) 4.025 

Hurricane  (A.) 3,687 

Indian  Head  (C.) .  .  .3,585 

Indian  Pass  (C.) 2,094 

Indian  Pass  (A.)  . . .  .2,937 

Jo  (A.) 2,870 

Kimball  (C.) 3,960 

Knoblock  (A.) 3,184 

Leonard  Hill  (C.) ,  .  .2,649 

Lewey  Lake 3,903 

l>exlngton  (C.).... .  .2,930 

Limekiln  (A.) 2,925 

Little  Crow  (A.) . . .  .2,697 
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AHUudesrf-N^W:  Ypr1p^;St^te:  Asia;^  Volcanoss. 


ALTITUDES.  OF   PLACES   IN   NEW   YORK   ST ATB—Continucd. 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Lochwood  Gap  (C.) .  3,446 

Maclntyre  (A.) 5,112 

McComb  (A.) 4,425 

McMartin 5,000 

Macomb  (A.) 4,371 

Marcy  (A.) 5,344 

Mini:  (C.) 3,807 

Moose  (A.) 2,766 

Niagara  (A.) 3,000 

Nippletop  (A.) 4,620 

Newmark  (A.) 3,552 

North  (C.) 3,440 

North  River  (A.).- . -3,890 

Onteora  (C.) 2,820 

Ouluska  Pass  (A.) . .  .3,086 

Outlool^  (C.)' 3,150 

Overlook  (C.) .  .  .  ...3,150 

Panther  Kill  (C.) .  .-.2,828 
Peakamoose  (C.) 3,875 

NEW    Y 

Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Ackcrman 1,681 

Amperaiiud 2,070 

Avalanche 2,0()3 

Babcock 1,290 

Balfpur 1,780 

Bartlett 1,200 

Beach 1,914 

Bear 1,547 

Beaver  Meadow.  .  .  .2.19 

Beaver 1,574 

Bennett's 1,985 

Big  Bad  LupJ^ 1,690 

Bigsby 1,562 

BisseU 2,090 

Blue  Mountain 1.822 

BoK 1,755 

Boreas 1,973 

Bo.heratlon 2,015 

r.-.ant 801 

Buck 2,029 

Bullhead 1,872 

Cascade 2,039 

Cassadaga 1,309 

Catskill 2,140 

Cayuga 378 

Cayuta 1,272 

Cedar 2,530 

Chain  Lakes 1,598 

Chain  Ponds 1,736 

Champlaiu 96 

Chappel 1 ,602 

Charley  Lake 1,692 

Charley  Pond 1,777 

Chautauqua 1,212 

Cheney 1,720 

China 770 

Clear  Lake 2,006 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Peak  Ridge  (A.)  .  .  .  .4,375 

Petersburg  Pass 2,075 

Pilot  Knob 2,180 

Pine  Island  (C.) .  .  .  .3,086 

Pisgah  (C.) 2,885 

Pitchoft  (A.) 3,450 

Plaaterskill  (C.)  .  .  .  .3,135 

Plateau  (C.) 3,855 

Porter  (A.) 4,070 

Prospect  Center.  .  .  .2,591 

Puffer  (A.) 3,480 

Ragged  (A.) 4,163 

Redfield  (A.) 4,606 

•led  Kock  (A.)    2.^9  ! 

Rooster  Comb  (A.) .  .2,795 
Round  Hill  (C.)  .  .  ;  .2,629 

Round  (A.) 3.145 

Round  Top  (C.)  .  .  .  .3,470 
Rush  (C.) .3,626 


Afountains.  Feet. 

Saddlebuck  (A.).  .  .  .4,530 

S9,ddle  (A.) 4,536 

Sand  Pond  (A.) 3,040 

Santanoni  (A.) 4,644 

Sawteeth  (A.) 4,138 

Schoharie  (C.) 3,650 

Schoon  (A.) 3,200 

Sentinel  (A.) 3,858 

Seward,  (A.) 4,384 

Seymour  (A.) 3,928 

Sister  Knob  (C.) 3,002 

Skylight  (A.) 4,920 

Sleeping  Beauty  (A.) .3,249 

Slide  (A.) 2,890 

Slide  (C.) 4,205 

South  MacIntyre(A.)4,937 
South  Pond  (A.) .  .  .  .3,332 

Speculator  (A.) 3,041 

Spotted  (A.) 3,480 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Spruce  Tod  (C.)  ....  3,567 

Stony  (C) 3,844 

Stoppel  (C  ) 3,435 

Sugarloaf  (C.) 3,782 

Table  (C.) 3,865 

Tabletop  (A.) 4,440 

Taylor 4,500 

Thomaa  Cole  (C.) . , .  3,035 

Tryood  (A.) ,..3,340 

Twin  (C.) 3,647 

Vauderwhacker  (A  )  .3,385 
Vlave  or  Fly  (C.) .  .  .3.531 

Wallface  (A.)' 3,893 

Wellington  (A.) 3,458 

We:U  Jewett  (C.).... 3,025 

Whiteface  (A.)......4,872 

Windham  High  (C  )  .3,506 

Wolf  Janis  (A.) 4,225 

Wolf  Pond  (A.) 3,473 


ORK   STATE  LAKES,   SPRINGS.   AND  WATERFALLS. 


Lakes.  Etc.  Feet. 

Clear  Pond 1,629 

Cod 1,524 

Colden 2,764 

Colvin 1,991 

Como 1,306 

Corner 1,610 

Cranberry 1.690 

Crane 1,091 

Crooked 2,022 

Croton 253 

Cristal 1,663 

Drydcn 1,153 

Dank 1,546 

Elk 2,053 

Featherstone 1 ,322 

Fern 1,178 

Finst 2,289 

Fish 2,149 

Fleming I',004 

Frank 1,694 

George 323 

Gilman 1,688 

Goodnow 1,651 

Greasy 2,037 

Gull 2,019 

Harrington 1,779 

Harris 1,552 

Henderson 1,889 

Hewitt 1,692 

Hitching 1.733 

Honey 1.644 

Horseshoe .1,763 

Hour 2,096 

Huntley 1.575 

Indian 1,705 

Jabe 1,265 

Jackson 1,607 


Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Kuskaqua 1,746 

Lewey 1,738 

Lila 1,836 

Lincoln 1.050 

Little  Bad  Luck.  .  .  .  1,651 

Little  Tupper 1,529 

Lonelake 1,614 

Long  Pond  (Ren.) . . .  I,jft9 
Long  Pond   (Adir.) . .  1,960 

Loon  (Adir.) 866 

Loon  (Frank.) 1,774 

Lost 1,761 

Lower  Ausable 1,901 

Lower  Saranac 1,527 

Mahopac 660 

Manaviile. 1,298 

Mason 1,793 

Mill  Creek 1,457 

Mink 1,670 

Mohonk 1,24"5 

Moose  Lake 2,239 

Moose  Pond. 2,086 

Morse 4,312 

Mud  Lake 1,747 

Mud  Pond 1,596 

Nate 2,010 

Newcomb 1,734 

Niagara   (height  falls) .  164 

Nichols. 1,400 

Oneida 370 

Onondaga 362 

Oscawana 545 

Otisco 784 

Otter  Lake 1,565 

Otter  Pond 1,630 

Oven 2,025 

Owasco 706 


Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Perch 1,775 

Pine.. 1,592 

Pine  Mt 1,644 

Placid 1,864 

Pleasant 1,706 

Puller 2,083 

Rainbow 1,733 

Rice 1,547 

Rich 1,564 

Rogcra 1,284 

Round 1,880 

Salmon 1,756 

Saudford 1,722 

Saud 3,040 

Saranac 1,557 

Scott  (Adir.). 3,168 

Schroon 807 

Seneca 445 

Siamese 2,128 

Silver 1,983 

Smith 1,726 

South 2,322 

Stony 1,536 

Summit 7,745 

Taylor 1,371 

Tear  of  the  Clouds.  .4,327 
Thirteenth  Lake.  . . .  1,614 

ThirleenUt  Pond 1,953 

Thumb 1.677 

Trout  Brook 1,040 

Trout  Pond 1,809 

Tupper .1,582 

Twin 2,089 

Upper  Ausable 1,993 

Upp«r  Preston 2.170 

White 1,428 

Whortleberry  Pond. .  1,700 


THE  HIMALAYAS. 
Mountains.  Feet. 

Mount  Everest 29,002 

Godwln-Austea  (K2  or  Dap- 
sang) 28,278 

Klnchlnjlnga 28,156 

Makalu., 27,790 

Dhawalagin 26,826 

Nanga-Parbat 26,629 

Nandadevl 25,700 

Chumalharl 23,944 

Trlsul 23,400 

Dunaglrl 23,200 

CHIEF    VO 

Peak  and  Country.  Altitude. 

Bahama,  Bolivia 21,000 

Pomarape,  Chile 20,500 

Cotopaxl,  Ecuador 19,550 

Arequlpa,  Peru 19,200 

Demavena,  Persia 18,000 

Popocatepetl,  Mexico 17,843 

Sangay,  Ecuador 17,124 

Ararat.  Persia 17,000 

Mauna  Loa,  Hawaii 13,675 

Santa  Maria,  Guatemala. . . .  12,500 
Fuego,  Guatemala 12,500 


ALTITUDES     IN    ASIA. 

Kedarnath 22,900 

Ranch  ChuU 22.700 

Api 22,700 

Nanda  Kot 22,600 

Badarlnath 22,400 

Ylrnajang 21,300 

Dhaola-dhar  (White  Mt.) . .  .  17,000 
There  are  several  hundred  peaks 
in  the  Himalayas  20,000  feet  or 
over  In  altitude.  The  Himalayan 
range  Is  In  places  500  miles  wide, 
as  against  a  width  of  60  to  75  miles 
in  the  Alps. 

LCANIC     PEAKS    OF    TH 

Peak  and  Country.  AlMvde. 

Fujiyama,  Japan 12,390 

Erebus.  South  Pacific 12,365 

Semeru,  Java 12,000 

Klrungu-Cha-Gungo,  Central 

Africa 11.300 

Irazu,  Costa  Rica 11,200 

Turrl  Alba,  Costa  Rica 10,900 

Terror.  South  PaclOc 10.884 

Etna,  Italy 10,755 

Ontake,  Japan 10,000 

Tateyama,  Japan , ,  10,000 


OTHER  ASIAN  PEAKS. 
Mountains  and  Country.  Feet. 

Tiratch-Mir,  Afghanistan.  .  .25.400 

Ulug  Mustagh,  Tibet 25.300 

Tengri  Khan,  China 24,132 

Aling  Gungrl,  Tibet 24,000 

Kintlng-Shan,  China 18,000 

Koh-i-Dena,  Persia 17,000 

Hong-Shan,  China 16,400 

Kliutchev,  Kamtchatka 15,7.50 

Blelukha  ("White"),  Siberia.  14,800 

Kinabalu,  Borneo 13,690 

Mount.  Morrison,  Formosa.  .13,595 

E    WORLD> 

Peak  and  Country.  Altitude. 

Ruapehu,  New  Zealand 9,008 

Hualalai,  Hawaii 8,275 

Goseguina,  Nicaragua 5,830 

Aso-San,  Japan 5,600 

La  Pelee,  Martinique,  W.  I..  5,200 

Hecla,  Iceland 5,110 

Kllauea,  Hawaii 4,400 

Vesuvius,  Italy 4,300 

Soufrlere,  St.  Vincent,  W.  I. .  4,050 
Stromboli,  Mediterranean  Isle  3,040 
Skaptar  Jokul,  Iceland 2.790 


AUitiMes  iri  the- United  States. 
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Places.  Fed. 

Annlston 673 

Blrmlngtuua 5  >8 

Boaz 1,059 

Carlisle 1.056 

3edar  BliiH 59i 

OavlsvUle 753 

Delta : 1,065 

FoiLMltcUeU 30/ 


ALTITUDES    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

ALABAMA. 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Alpine 1.551 

Bald  Rock 1.601 

Branden 1,607 

Calraba 1,551 

Cliandler 1.560 

Chimney 1.778 

Coldwater 1,74U 

Horn 1,91U 


Place-i.    '  Feet. 

Fort  Payne. 879 

Gadsden 524 

HuntsvlUe. 617 

Montgomery 162 

RocKOltj- 1,724 

Sel.aa    126 

Talladega 554 

Tuscaloosa.  .  .» 177 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Laurel 1,576 

Oakey 1.960 

Oak 1,790 

Pulpit  Rock 2,018 

Scraper 'i.  1,744 

Turkey  Heaven 1.618 

Weisner -....1,928 


M  ountalns.  Feet. 

Alverstone 14.493 

Blackburn 16.140 

Cook 13.75H 

Crlllon 12.730 

Drum   ..  ...t 12,000 


Places.  Feet 

Beraotte  Par?5 9.000 

Klaf;staCt 6.886 

Fort  Defiance 6.862 

Fort  Thomas 2.685 

Gtla  City 168 

Phoeiii.s 1.08 

Prescott 5.320 

Tucson 2.387 

Mountains,  Feel. 

Baker  Butte 8, 182 

BUI  Williams 9.264 


Places.  Feet. 

Arkadclphia 191 

Arktmsas  City 247 

ClarkaviUe 363 

Dallas -. 1,100 

Fayetteville 1.342 

Fort  Smith 446 

Garland 233 


ALASKA. 


Mountains.  »  Feet. 

St.Elias 18.024 

I'airweather 16.400 

Foraker 17,000 

Haye.s 13.940 

He.ss 12,030 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Hubbard 14.950 

Jarvis 12.230 

McKlhley 20,300 

Natazhat 13,430 

Regal 13,400 

ARIZONA. 


Mountains.  Feel. 

Cari.so 9,280 

Colorado  Plateau.. .   8,0Jj 

EscudllU 10,091 

Graham 10,516 

Greens 10,115 

Humphrey 12.562 

Kulbab  Plateau 8,000 

Mazatzal 8.065 

Ord 10.266 

Pastora 9,420 

Railroad  Pass 4,391 


Mountains.  Feet. 

San  Francisco 12,794 

.Signal 9,330 

Sunset  Gap 5.755 

Thomas 11.498 

Washington  Pa.ss. . .   8,825 

Lakes,  Ponds, 

Falls,  Springs. 
Antelope  Springs. 

Blue 7,706 

Cave 6,031 

Coyote 6,874 


Feet. 
8,065 


ARKANSAS. 


Places.  Feel 

Hot  Springs 700 

Pine  Bluff 228 

St.  lx)uis  Landing. . .     168 
Texarkana 303 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Black  Fork 2,650 

Buck  Knob 2,350 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Fourchc 2,800 

H  uckleberry 2.000 

Iron  Fork 2.250 

Magazine 2,800 

Ouachita  Pinnacle..  .2.000 
Petit  Jeaa 2,600 


CALIFORNIA. 


Places. 

Feet. 

Berkeley 

185 

Boflif 

8,248 

Fleming 

8.745 

lordice  Dam 

6,500 

Fort  Bldwell 

4,740 

Fort  Jones 

2,732 

Fort  Tejan 

3.245 

Hermit  Valley 

7,039 

Los  Angeles 

Miss'u  iQd.  Rea'va'c 

338 

3.83  1 

M(.  Lowe  Observ'y. 

3.500 

Nevada  City 

3,520 

827 

Riverside 

997 

San  Bernardino, . . . 

1.073 

.San  Fernando  Pass. 

1,034 

.San  Gabrielle 

406 

San  .lacinio 

1,562 

Strong  Canyon.... 

6,318 

Tehachapi  Pass. . . . 

3.832 

Truckee 

5.820 

Tuclumiue  Grove.  . 

5.794 

Yosemlte  V.alley . . . 

4,050 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Antelope 10.200 

Arnot 10.03S 

Breccia  Pass 10.150 

Brewei- 13.886 

Buena  \'ista 9.777 

Careen  C;anyon.  .  . .    6.596 

Castle  Peak 12.500 

Clark  Peak 11,295 

Conners lz,553 

Corcoran 14,093 

Dana 12,992 

Dick'.s  Peak 10,015 

Disaster 10,022 

Du.aderberg  Peak.  .12,320 

Echo 11.231 

El  Capltiin 7.630 

Elephant 10.418 

Fish  Valley 10.543 

Fisherman 14,448 

Freel 10.900 

Glass 11.127 

Granite  Dome 10.300 

;  HMy      11,72.1 

Highland 10.955 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Holfman  (Sler.  N.) .  10.921 

Job's  Sister 10,820 

Kaweah 14,000 

Lasscii 10,437 

Leavitt 11,575 

Lost  Canyon 1 1,068 

Lyell 13,042 

McBrlde 13,441 

.VIeadow 11.734 

Merced 11,413 

Mono  Pass 10,765 

Olancha 12.250 

Piute ..-.v.  10.489 

Pyramid 10.020 

Raymond 10,075 

Red  Slate 13.400 

Relief 10.788 

Round  Top 10,430 

San  Bernardo 11,600 

San  Jacluto 10,987 

Shasta 14,380 

Saastlna 12,433 

Silver 10,934 

Snow 10.933 


Places.  Feet. 

Alpine  Tunnel 11.608 

Aspen 7.935 

Augusta ',.12.615 

Canyon  City 6.329 

Colorado  City 4.046 

Comanche 11,929 

Crane  Park 10.184 

Dayton 9.441 

Denver. 6.183 

Elk  Park 8,868 

Fort  Collins 4.984 

Fort  Crawford 6.168 

Fort  Morgan 4.319 

Fremont  Butte.  .  . .  <'.288 

Garland  Fort 7.996 

Georpotown \  .   8.594 

Griffith 11.273 

Leadville 10.197 

Manitoi. 6,426 


COLORADO. 


Places.  Feet. 

Mesa  Verde 8,500 

Ouray 7.706 

Pueblo '. 4.690 

Reno 5,221 

.Silverton 9,285 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Alice 13,310 

Antelope  Pass 8.050 

Antero 14.245 

Arapahoe 13,52u 

Aigentixie  Pass.  .  . .  13,286 

AtKansas 13.807 

Axtell 12.012 

Bald, 13,974 

Baldy 14.176 

Blaine 14,249 

Blanca 14.390 

Boulder  Pass 1 1,670 

Breckenrldge  Pass.  .11,503 


Mountains.  '    Feet. 

Buckskin 14.296 

Byers 12,778 

Comby 13,466 

Capitol 13.997 

Carbon 12,000 

Castle 14,259 

Ccaejas 13,183 

Crested  Butte 12,172 

Crestone 14.233 

Culebra 14,069 

Cunningham  Pass.  .  12.090 

Dallas  Jiivide 8,974 

Daly.  .' 13,193 

Dunn 13,502 

Elnert 14,421 

Engineer 13,190 

lattop 12,.300 

iTemoiit  Pa-ss 11,313 

French  Pass 12,044 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Root 12.940 

Sanford... 16.210 

Vancouver 16.680 

\V  rang  ell 14,000 


Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Dear S.981 

Hapakavate 6.84IJ 

Iron 6.032 

Lau 6.870 

Mineral 6,670 

Oak 6.369 

Parai 6,896 

Peach  Orchard 6,27 J 

Rock 6.849 

Silver 6.169 

Summit 7.867 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Poteau 2,5.50 

Raspberry  Knob 2,100 

Rich 2,650 

Round 2,450 

Shutin 2,200 

White  Oak.,., 2.250 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Sonera 11.423 

Stanislaus 11,202 

Stevens 10.011 

Stevens  Peak 10.100 

Sunday , 11.089 

Sweetwater 11.778 

Tower 11,704 

Warren 12,270 

Washington 10,802 

Wancoba 11.267 

White  Cliff 10.800 

Wuiou'^y ■.14,898 

Wood's 10,552 

Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Alkali    4.000 

Emmergrants 8.708 

Grass 8.564 

Harden 7.675 

Kennedy 7.520 

Little  Klamath.  ...   4.175 

Mono 6.730 

Tahoe 6.223 

Warm  Springs 7,385 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Frustum. 13.893 

Galena.  .  ._^t< 13.290 

Garfield.. 12.136 

Gibson 13,729 

Gilpin 13.682 

Glacier 14.243 

Glacier  Peak 12,654 

Grand  Mesa 10,000 

Gray's 14,341 

Grizzly 13,9.56 

Ounnison 12,688 

Guyot 13,565 

Hague 13,832 

Hallett... 12,725 

Hancock  Pass 12,263 

Handles 14.008 

Harvard 14.375 

Hesperus 13,135 

Holy  Cross 14.006 
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Mountains.  Feet. 

Homestake  Pass.  .  .  13,227 

Hoosier  Pass 11,627 

Horseshoe 13,912 

Hunchback 13,7o.5 

Hunt 14.056 

Hurricane 13,505 

Ida 12,725 

James 13,283 

Jones 13,851 

Kendall 13,180 

Kit  Carson 14,100 

Laplata 14,342 

Liliie 14,433 

Lincoln 14,297 

Long's  Canyon ....   8,402 

Long's 14,271 

Lookout 13.G74 

McClelland 13,423 

McHe.>ry's 13,200 

Manltou., i>,464 

Maroon .14,003 

Marshall  Pass 10,841 

Massive 14.424 

Meig's 13,394 

Mesquite  Pass.    .  .  .  13,308 
Mostiuito  Pasj. .  .    .13,188 

Otis 12,418 

Ouzel ]2,600 

Park  View 12,433 

Parry 13,133 

Pearl 13,484 

Pidgeon 13,928 

Pike's  Peak 14,108 

Pilot  Knob 13,750 

Pintado 13,176 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Pole  Creek 13,400 

Potcsi 13,763 

Powell 13,398 

Princeton 14.196 

Ptarmigan 13,746 

Pyramid 13,885 

Quandary 14,266 

Raton  Pass 7,893 

Red  Cloud 14,092 

Rio  Grande  Pyr'd .  .  13,773 

Rolling 13,694 

Rosalie 14,340 

Rowter 13,750 

San  Francisco  Pass .    8,560 

San  Luis 14,100 

Shavano 14,239 

Sherm.an 14.048 

Silesta  Butte 13,699 

Silverheels ........  13^56 

.Simpson 14,055 

Sneels .14,158 

South  Park lO.OOU 

Specimen 12,482 

Star 13,562 

Stewart 14.032 

Tarilna 12,417 

Taylor 13,150 

Tetons 14,198 

Thunder  Butte.  .  .  .    9,779 

Torrey 14.336 

Uncoranahgre 14,289 

Vermilfiju 13  87U 

Wasatch 13.551 

West  Spanish 13,623 

Wetterhorn 14,069 


Motintains.  Feet. 

Whale.; 13,104 

White  Rock 13,532 

Wilson 14,280 

Wood 13.640 

Yale 14,187 

Yellow  Jacket  Pass.    7.493 
Yellow 13,618 

Lakes,  Etc.  Feet 

Brennan 10,325 

Ciiicago 11,500 

Farnham 11,248 

Hot 9,009 

Mor.aiue 10,268 

Mayo 10.174 

San  Cristobal 9,000 

San  Miguel 9,720 

Trout 9,70J 

Twin 9,013 

Twin  Sisters .  .  .13,438 

Wilder 10,195 

The  peaks  on  the  Conti- 
nental Divide,  in  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Parle. 
Colo.,  are  —  S',)ecimen 
Mountain,  Mt.  Ida;  Flat- 
top, Hallett,  Otis,  Taylor, 
McHevyry's,  Alice,  Tan- 
ina,  and  Ouzel.  The 
peaks  just  west  of  the 
Divide  are  —  Shinier 
Nakai,  Andrews,  Craig, 
and  Adams.  The  peaks 
just  east  of  the  Divide 
are — Terra   Tomah,   Juli- 


CONNECTICUT. 


Places. 

Abington 

Andover 

Avon 

Hcacon  Fail.'-i .  .  . 
I'oardman  Uri^ltic 
Bianchvillc   . 

i'  istol 

Jbrookfield 

CUaplnville.    , 

Colebrook 

Colchester . . 

f  ornwall  Bridge. 

Danbury 

Danielsonville 
Georgetown 


Places. 
Carrcrof  t . 
Center .  .  . 
Cheswold . 
Clayton. . 
Concord. . 


Feet. 
509 
340 
199 
135 
226 
442 
335 
285 
741 

1,000 
370 
137 
■J71 
i2ii 
310 


Feel. 
.    221 

.  :;i;3 

.  42 
.  .  4.1 
.  .154 


Places.  Feet. 

Hartford 38 

Kent 395 

Litchfield 509 

Man.sheld 323 

Middletown 37 

New  Canaan 338 

New  Haven  (E.  Rock)  350 

Norfolk 1,240 

Pomfret 380 

Putnam 288 

Redding 410 

Storr's 640 

Torrlugton 593 

Wasliington 478 

Waterbury 300 


Places.  Feet. 

Winsted 724 

Mountains.  Feel. 

Above  All 1,456 

Bald  Hill 1,300 

Ball 1.760 

Bear 2,3.5.) 

Bradford 1,927 

Bromica 1,380 

Canaan 1,680 

Cream 1,503 

Duttou ; 1.620 

Ellsworth 1,580 

Gridley 2,200 

Ivy 1,640 

Lion's  Head 1.760 


an,  Stones,  Thatehtop, 
Storm,  Chief's  Head,  Pa- 
goda, Longs  Peak,  Lady 
Washington,  Meeker,  Ma- 
hana.  Copoland.  Estes 
Cone,  Battle,  Lookout, 
Orton,  and  Meadow. 

Peaks  of  the  Mummy  Range 
northeast  of  the  Continen- 
tal    Divide    front     Fall 
River,  north. 
Peaks.  Feet. 

Chapin 12,458 

Chiqulta .  13.052 

Ypsilon 13,507 

Falvchild 13.502 

Mummy 33,413 

Hagues 13,562 

Dunraven 12, .548 

Dickinsoa- 11 ,874 

Tlleson 11,244 

Big  florn 11,473 

McGregor 10,482 

Peaks  in  I'l^e  Grand  Lake 
Basin. 
Peaks.  Flit. 

Snowdrift   12.2S0 

Naltai 12.221 

Patterson 11.323 

Bryant 11,000 

Cairns 10,800 

Nisa 10,791 

Enentah 10.737 

Wescott 10,400 

Shadow 10,100 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Moiiawk 1,570 

Pisgah 1.460 

Pine 1,.360 

Pond 1,425 

Riga.  ...    2,000 

Titus l,50e 

Toui 1,.325 

Lakes,  Klc  Feet. 

Ball  Pond 778 

Bantam • S96 

Long  Meadow -.     -895 

Nichols 7.57 

Spectacle 1.125 

Twin 734 


DELAWARE. 


Places.  Feet. 

Delmar 54 

Dover 40 

Dupont 282 

Felton 63 

Georgetown 54 


Places.  Feet. 

Harrington. 61 

Harvey 191 

Middletown 65 

Milford 16 

Newark 112 


Places.  Ftet. 

Odessa 52 

Porter 83 

Smyrna •  .    40 

Wilmington 132 

Wyoming 41 


Places. 
Fort  Mason 
Fort  Mcadu 
Fort  Ogden. 
Fort  Wliite. 


FLORIDA. 


Feet. 
.  .  66 
..130 
.  .  37 
.  ,    63 


Places.  Feet. 

Gainesville 185 

Jasper 155 

Key  West 22 

Kisslmmee 63 


Places.  Feet. 

Lake  City  Junction 51 

Lakeland 206 

Ocala 98 

Paradise 192 


Places. 
Pensacola .    . 
Suwanee. . . . 
Tallahassee . 


Feet. 
..  30 
.  .152 
.  .183 


GEORGIA. 


Places. 

Athens 

Atlanta. .  .  . 
Augusta.  .  . 
Brunswick  . 
CoUimbus. . 
Decatur . . . . 
Gainesville . 

Macon 

Marietta. . . 
Rome 


Feet. 
.  705 
,  1,033 
.  143 
14 
.  260 
.1,019 
.1,227 
.  334 
.1,138 
.     611 


Places.  Feet. 

Savannah 32 

Thoraasville 250 

Valdosta 220 

Waco 1,325 

Waycros-s 138 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Adam  Knob 3,588 

Bear  Den 4,072 

Bell  Knob 3,457 

Big  Bald 4,018 


Mountains.  Feet.\ 

Blood 4,466 

Burnt 3.251 

Cowpeu 4,165 

Dome 4,042 

Enota 4,798 

Fodder  Bald 4,821 

Frozen  Knob 3.489 

Grassy 3,615 

Llcklog 3,432 

Little  Bald 4,055 


Mountains. 

Mona 

Potato  Patch . 

Rock 

Sitting  Bull .  . 
raUulah.  .  . 

Tray 

Yonah 

Lakes,  Etc. 
Dry 


Feet. 
.  5,039 
.  3,600 
.3,505 
.  5,046 
.3,172 
.4,389 
.3.025 

Feet. 
.1,032 


Places. 

Bolsg 

Fort  Sherman 

Galena 

Mormon  Salt  Works 

Paris , 

Pleasant  Valley .... 
Pocatello 

Mountains. 
Blacli  Pine 


Feet. 
2,880 
2,106 
7,294 
6,589 
6,018 
6,499 
4.471 

Feet 
9.386 


Mountains. 

Bloomington 9,354 

Cache 10,451 

Caribou 9,854 

Castle  Rock 9,610 

East  Malade 9,332 

Garfield 9,704 

Hyndraan 12,078 

Lone  Cone 9,246 

Meade 10,541 


IDAHO. 

Feet 


Mountains.  Feet. 

North  Soda 9.413 

Oxford 9,386 

Paris 9,522 

Piagah  (or  Carllaou)  9,695 

Preuss 9,979 

Sawtelle 10,013 

Sedgwick 9,207 

Sherman 9,572 

Snow 9.269 


Mountains. 

Soda 

Sohon  Pass 

West  Malade 

Lakes,  Etc. 

C'Oeur  d'Alene. 

Haley  Hot  Springs. . 

Henry 

Punch  Bowl 

Upper  Hot  Springs , 


Feet. 
9,683 
5,100 
9,220 

Feet. 
2,150 
5.419 
6,443 
6,011 
6,286 
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-ILLINOIS. 


Places.  Fef$. 

Alton 436 

Bata\ia.. 719 

BeIlei.iHe....  .......  527 

Bloomlngton .  ......  855 

Blue  Island 603 

Cairo...-..- 379 

ChamtKiign 740 

CWcaso:.-.........o  631 

Chlllicothe. 51^ 

Clifton... 668 

DaurHle 605iJollet. 


Places.-  Feet. 

Decatur 678 

OeKalD... .- 886 

Oelavan 602 

East  St.  Louis 418 

Eldin 716 

Elkhart 595 

Evaustou. 603 

Fort  Sheridan 693 

Galena.. 606 

Galesburg 756 


540 


Places.  Feet: 

Kankakee '.  :  .  .  638 

Mattoon. 7.16 

Moline 574 

Mound  City 323 

North  Chicago 590 

North  Evanston.  .  . .  608 

Oak  Park 630 

PuUiu 480 

Peoria 459 

Peru 462 

Qulncy 491 


INDIANA. 


Places. 

Angola 

Ashland 

Crete 

Decatur 

Elkhart 

Evaiisville.  . .  . 
Fort  Wayne. . . 

Goshen 

Qreehcastle . . . 


Places. 
BurUhgtbU .  . . . 

Caluliiet 

Couueil  IMufls. 
Davettport .  . . . 
DCS  Molne^, . . 
Dubuque. . . . . 
Fort  Atkinson. 


Fcei.\ 
.  1,060 
.1,0901 
.1,181 
.  803 
.  757 
,  400 
;  7881 
.  '796 
.    8271 

Pea. 

.  642 
.1,430 

.  i,a33 

.  690 
.  799 
,  «19 
.  1,022 


Places.  Feet. 

Greensburg 941 

Hammond 591 

Indianapolis 739 

Jeffersonville 454 

Kokorao 821 

Lafayette 583 

Laporte 810 

Logansport 724 

M.irion 812 


Places.  Feet. 

Muncie 950 

New  Castle 997 

Peru 649 

Richmond 971 

Shelby  vllle 768 

Terre  Hauto 485 

Tipton 872 

Valparaiso 814 

Vlncennes 431 


IOWA. 


Places.        '  Feet 

Fort,  Dod«e 1,032 


Fort  Madison 536£iou.x  CMty 1,103 


Iowa  City 671 

Keokuk 505 

Mason  City 1.132 

Mu.scatine 544 

Nel)i-aska  City 1.020 


Places.  Feet. 

Oacaloosa 833 


Waneta l,56i 

Waterloo 841 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Sar^ents  Jlluff 1,091 

Tara 1,126 


KANSAS. 


PlaeeSi    ■    ■ 
Abilene.  . . . , 

Astor 

Burlliisiirae.  -. 
Chauut-e.  .  .  . 
Concordia. . . 
Crosby.  .  .  .  . 
Emporia. . . . 
Enterprise.  . 

Euri'iui 

Fort  Riley .  . 
Fort  Soolt .  . 


Feet. 
.1.154 
.8,753 
.  1.<M9 
.  MO 
.1,301 
.4,440 
.1,134 
.1,144 
.1,093 
.  1,064 
.    8i:3 


Places.  Feet. 

Galena . 870 

Hutchinson 1,.533 

lola 971 

Kansas  City ■.     760 

I  .awrcnce 828 

l.awrenceburg 1,325 

1  .oavenwortU 786 

Newton 1,456 

Osage 1,084 

Osawatoinie 853 

Ottawa 891 


Places.  Feet. 

Parsons 898 

Sallna 1,224 

Scott 2,971 

Wichita 1,302 

Winlield 1,123 

Winona 3,322 

MouMolns.  Feet. 

Blue  Hill.  Ellis  Co... 2, 120 

Cedar  Blurts 2,546 

Hog  Back 2,060 

Round  Mound 2, 3^10 


Places.  -  ■  ■     Feet. 

Rockford 724 

Hock  wiand 57U 

Shelbyvllle 601 

Springfield 592 

Streator 625 

Urbana 725 

Wadham 1.023 

Warren l.OLB- 

Waukegan 596 

Lakes,  Etc.  Fed. 

River  Falls 885 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Collett  Hill 1,032 

Jackson  Hill 1.069 

Snow  Hill 1,174 

Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Sparta 894 

Sulphur  Springs 1,053 

Turkey 860 

Twin 807 


Lakes,  Etc.  ,  Feet. 

Cedar  Falls . 854 

Cedar  Rapids 733 

Clear 1,241 

East  Okovoji 1,397 

Rock  Rapids 1,349 

Spirits 1,414 

Staub 1,440 

Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Conway 1,358 

Cottonwood  Falls. .  .  1.191 

Diamond 1.341 

Eureka 1,023 

Gueda 1,140 

Kansas  Falls 1,090 

Lost 1.470 

Neosho  Rapids 1,00-^ 

Sharon 3,44u 

Solomon  RaplOs.  .  .  .1,393 


KENTUCKY. 


Places.  Feet 

Bowling  Gree« ......    408 

Danville 955 

Fort  Jefferson 322 

Frankfort ..i    660 

GetUsBinane -458 


Places.  Feet. 

Alexundria 77 

Baton  Rouee .....  35 

Bee  Bayou 88 

Choctaw  Bayo» ......  23 


Places.  Feet. 

Aubuin 183 

Augusta ...  — 47 

Bangor ,  28 

Blddeford 72 

Brewer , 41 

Brunswick 63 

Bucksport 12 

BuKton 275 

Cornish 296 

Farinington 367 

Gardiner 22 

Houlton .■■. .  i  460 


Places,  Feet. 

Altamonl ,  ,2,620 

Antietam  CreelJ 460 

Carrollton 660 

Ciarysville 1,637 

Cockeysville 278 

Cun<berland 855 

Deei  Park 2,441 

Sdg'.-mont 910 

Emory  (irove 652 

Falrvlf-iv „ , .  .2,680 

Fred-^ricik 330 


I     Places.  Feet 

Lexington 948 

LT>uisvlIle 484 

Newport 515 

Owensboro 444 

Paducah 341 


Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Cumberland  Falls. .  .1,250 

Mountains.  Fee'-: 

Brushy 1,535 

Frazler  Knob 1,540 

Sutton  Knob 1,515 


Places.  Feet. 

Paris 82G 

Riciimond 926 

Summit 1,263 

Versailles 910 

Waynesburg 1.215 

LOUISIANA. 

Places.  Fcet.\     Placex.  Feel.\     Places.  Feet. 

Crowley 29i Leo  Bayou 47  New  Orleans 15 

Donaldsouville.  ......   33. Monroe 82  Opolousas 59 

Lafayette 48Moiuit  Airy 19iPlafiuemlne 31 

Lake  Charles 22'Ncw  Iberia 22JShreveport 180 

MAINE. 


Places.  Feet. 

Lewiston 199 

Mechanic  Falls 295 

Oldtown 95 

Oxford 328 

Poland  Springs 324 

Rumford  Falls 578 

Saco 36 

Saaford 620 

Vanceboro 401 

Wjitervllle 112 

Westbrook  Junction .  99 

Yarmouth 93 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Abr,o,ham 3,388 

Bigelow 3,600 

East  Royce 3.125 

Katahdin 5,200 

Pleasant 2,021 

Webb  Rowe 1,372 

Wiggin 1,275 

York 1,190 

Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

.\lloa;ua;h 950 

Atteau 1,094 

Chamberlain 926 


MARYLAND. 


Places.  Feel. 

Frostburg 1,920 

Gaithersburg 516 

Hagerstowu 567 

Hampstead 880 

Lonaconing 1,560 

Lutherville 326 

Mechanicstowa 520 

Mount  Hope 440 

Mt.  St.  Mary's  Col.  .     72) 

Newmarket 550 

New  Windsor 440 


Places.  Feet. 

Oakland 380 

Patapsco 360 

Pen  Mar 1,200 

Rookville 429 

SabiUasville 1,120 

Shai-p:5burg 442 

Smltiisbvu'g .'.     750 

Suniiyside 2.440 

Swantou 2,282 

Syke-sville 410 

Tanevtown 493 


Lakes.  Etc.  Feet. 

Churchill 914 

Cobbosseecontee.  .  .  .     930 

Long 1  112 

Moosehead   1,023 

Mooselookmcgun  tic  1,481) 

Pomgocwaham 914 

Rangeley 1,511 

Richardson 1,456 

Rippogonus 878 

UMbagog 1,250 

Wood 1,094 


Places.  Feetl 

Western  Port 1,000 

Westminster 700 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Cranberry  Summit.  .2,452 

Dan's  Peak 2,882 

Federal  Hill.'. 2,100 

Little  Allegheny.  .  .  .2.262 

Piney 2.410 

St.  John  Rock 2,930 

Sampson  Rock 2,942 

Wolf  Rock 2,796 
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MASSACKUSETTS. 


Places.  Feet. 

Adams 798 

Amherst ..:....  258 

Aiidovei" 85 

Athol 530 

Attleboro 129 

Ayer 237 

Boston 13 

Brookneld 606 

Bunker    Hill    Monu- 
ment (ground) ....  83 

Concord 139 

Dorchester 73 

Fall  River 200 

Fitchburg 433 

Fraraingham 185 

Gardner 1,034 

Holyoke.  . . , . ... .  79 

Places.  Feet. 

Adrian 810 

Ann  Arbor 878 

Battle  Creek 827 

Bay  City 692 

Bessemer 1,486 

Cadillac 1.293 

Cheboygan 598 

Detroit 602 

Dowa?iac 758 

Fort  Gratiot 590 

Grand  Haven 692 


Places.  Feet. 

Albert  Lea 1,230 

Avoca 1,956 

Clearwater 960 

Col;;au  des  Prairies. .  1 ,9<\-) 

Faribault 1,003 

Fond  du  I.ac 607 

Fort  Ridgley 782 

Fort  Ripley 1,169 

Fort  Snelling 722 

La  Prairie 1,28 

.".iendota 722 

Minneapolis 828 

:.'ew  Ulm 837 

Nicolette 980 

Redwing 685 

Places.  '  Feet. 

Brookhaveu , 486 

Columbus 191 

Corinth 450 

De  Soto 210 

Places.  Feet. 

CarthaRC 1,007 

ChilUcotlie 773 

Columbia 783 

Exeter 1,560 

Fayette 650 

Hannibal 473 

Places.  Feet. 

Asslnibolne 2,595 

Benton 2,869 

Billings 3,117 

Boulder 4,919 

Butte 5.484 

Custer 2,727 

Fort  Asslnibolne .. .  2,650 

Fort  Custer 2,899 

Fort  Harrison 4.004 

Helena 4,157 

Holland 10.400 

Maglnnis  Fort 4.310 

Places.  Feet. 

Cody 3,095 

Fort  Kearney 2,119 

Fort  Robinson 3.758 

Fort  Sidney 5,086 

Harrison 4,849 

Kearney 2  J46 

Lincoln 1.154 


Places.  Feet. 

Lawrence ..........  65 

Lowell 85 

Natick 170 

New  Bedford 88 

NewburjTDort 44 

Newton  Centre 165 

North  Adams 704 

Northampton". 145 

Pepperell 205 

Pittsfield 1,013 

Roxbury 20 

Somerville 26 

Sprln?fleld 204 

Stockbrldge  Bowl .  .  .  900 

Swampscott 42 

Taunton 40 

Turner's  Falls ......  180 

!     .:  MICH 

F'laces.  Feet. 

Grand  Island .......    990 

Grand  Rapids 642 

Houghton 606 

Ishpeiuing 1,402 

Jackson 939 

Kalamazoo 769 

Lansing 847 

Marquette 628 

Menominee 598 

Mount  Clemens 603 

Nlles 709 


■Places.  Feet. 

Wellesley 140 

Westfield 147 

WilCox 2,155 

Winchendon 933 

Williamstowa 602 

Vyorcester 477 

'  'Mountains.  Feet. 

Adams 2,140 

Ashley 2,400 

Bald 2,624 

Becket 2,200 

Bryant 2,145 

Darby 2,020 

East 2,660 

Everett .2,624 

French 2,239 

Frissell.  .- .2,420' 

IGAN. 

Places.'  Feet: 

Pontiac..'. 935 

Port  Huron 596 

Saginaw 589 

Sault  Ste.  Marie.  .  .  .     617, 

Summit 1,750 

Tecumseh 809 

Wolverine 773 

Ypsilanti 713 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Balsam 1,503 

Haughton 1,511 


Places. 

Rochester 

St.  Cloud 

St.  Paul 

Mountains. 

Brule 

Giants  Range. . 
Mesabl  Range. 
Misquah  Hills. 

Lakes,  Etc. 

Abita 

Benton 

Burntwood . . , . 

Camp 

Caribou 

Clearwater . .  .  . 


MINNESOTA. 

Feet.      Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

991  Clubfoot 1,756 

1,027  Cross 1,810 

911  Dead 3,050 

Feet.  Iron 1,796 

2,044  Itaska 1,462 

2,200  Little  Lake 1,824 

2,400  Little  Pine 1,737 

2,400  Little  Trout 1,855| 

Feet.  Mayhew 1,796 

1,933  Mesabi 1,681 

1,754  Minu,  Falls 1,041 

1,782  Minnewashta 945 

1,758  Meranda 1,733 

1,821  Misquah 1,855 

1,661  Mount 1,652 

MISSISSIPPI. 


Places. 
Enterprise.  . 
Fayette .... 
Greenwood . 
Hattiesburg . 


Feet. 
..248 
..292 
..143 
.  .146 


Places.  Feet. 

Holly  Springs 592 

Jackson 291 

Laurel 241 

Meridian 345 


MISSOURI. 


Places.  Feel. 

Independence 951 

Jefferson  City 555 

Joplln 979 

Kan.sas  City 782 

Liberty 853 

Marshall 804 


Places.  Feet. 

Missouri  City 716 

Ozark 1.113 

Republic 1,316 

St.  Joseph 874 

St.  Louis 455 

Sedalia 892 


MONTANA. 


Places.  Feet. 

Missoula 3,197 

Needles 10,933 

Pyramid 10,720 

Mountains.  Feel. 

Blackmore 10,196 

Boulder  Pas.") 5,662 

Conical 10,737 

Cowen 11,190 

Crazy 11,178 

Delano 10,200 

Douglas 11,300 

Electric 11,155 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Emigrant 10,969 

Gallatin 10,697 

Gordon  Pass 7,400 

Haskell  Pass 4,149 

Haystack 10,990 

Lewis  &  Clark  Pass .   6,323 

Lone 11.194 

Madison  Pass 6,911 

Sphinx 10,844 

Twin  Peaks 10,24T 

Ward 10,267 

Wedge 10.508 


NEBRASKA. 


Places.  Feet. 

Marsland 4,156 

Venango 3,588 

Weir 3,459 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Bald 4,420 

Bighorn 4,718 

Dome  Rock 4.560 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Funnel  Rock 4,502 

Gape  Rock 5.006 

Hogback 5,084 

Niobrara  Summit .  . .  5,323 

Round  Top 4,419 

Scott's  BluB 4,662 

Sheep 4.507 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Greylock. 3,635 

Hazen 2,272 

Perry 2,089 

Potter 2,400 

Race 2,395 

Remington 2,146 

South 2,200 

Spruce  Hill . . .' 2,588 

Tower 2,186 

Undine 2,195 

Wachusett 2,108 

Wilcox 2,159 

Williams 3,040 

Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Onota 1,100 

Otis  Reservoir 1,422 

Signal. 1,680 

Mountains.  Fe^':. 

Huron 1,532 

Ive's  Hill 1,632 

McKay 1,627 

Parapine 2,023 

Lakes,  Etc  Feet. 

Beaver 1,260 

Crystal  Falls ;  1.344 

Gozebic 1,327 

Little 1,331 

Otsego 1.280 

Three 1 ,604 

Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Owl 1,731 

Poplar 1,804 

Portage 1,817 

Rat 1,802 

Rice 1,737 

Round 1,791 

Rove 1,649 

Sioux  Falls 1,637 

Smoke 1,754 

Spotted  Rock 1 ,853 

Square 1,787 

Sunrise 1,742 

Tamarack 1,715 

Temperance  River.  .  1,760 
Wing 1,816 

Places.  Feet. 

vScooba 193 

Tupelo 270 

Vicksburg 192 

West  Point 241 

Places.  Feet. 

Springfield 1 ,350 

Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Dean 859 

Lone 896 

Mineral  Springs 1,475 

Willow  Springs 1,254 


Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Columbia  Falls.  . . .  3.101 

Como 4,167 

Great  Fails 3.331 

Holland 3,950 

Kootenai  Falls .  1,987 

Moss  Agate 5,106 

Rainy 4.000 

Tahwah 6,700 

Thermal 4,027 

Waterton 4,245 

Wilder 5,741 

Wildhorse 2.850 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Signal  Butte 4,683 

White  River  Summlt.4,848 
Wildcat 5,03S 

Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Bruce 1.200 

Hay 3.824 

Wood »««" 
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Places. 

Btrchin . . , , 

Chalk  Wen , 

Fort  Churolim.. 

Golconda , 

Humboldt, 

Paradise  valley . 
Reno  ^ ..........  ^ 

San  Juan.  ...... 

Silver.  City ■ 

Truckee. 

Mouniaiiis. 
Big  Creek  Pasa.  , 
Bonneville.  .... 

Bonpland 

Bunker  Hill 

Callahan 

Cliarleutoii 

Curtis 

Dalton 


.  10,346 

.  7,604. 

.  4,819 

.  4,389 

.  4,241 

.  4,600 

.  4v4S9 

.  ie,98a 

.  4,940 
.  5,100 
Feci  1 
.  8,922 
.11,200 
.11,321 
.11,405 
.  10,208 
.  10,874 
.  9,000 
.   9,2:32 


NEVADA. 


Mountains,  Feet. 

Davles 11,756 

Desatoya 9,921 

Desert  Creek 0,020 

Di.imond 10,634 

Egau  Pass 7,546 

Emigrant  Pass 7,876 

French 10,779 

Geneva  Pass 1 )  ,077 

Genoa 9,17;i 

Gibson  Crest 11,000 

Globe 11,237 

Gosinte 10,491 

Grafton 10,964 

Gr.-int 11,247 

Hahn 11,29S 

Hot  Springs 7,692 

Indian  Pas.s ,.   9,057 

Inyo 11.337 

Ives  Pass 6,072 


Mountains.  Feet. 

McKlnney  Pass. . . .   6,592 

Mickey  Pass 5,806 

Mineral  Pass 6,969 

Monument 10,085 

Oreana 9,380 

Pilot  Knob 10,758 

Pinon.Pass 6,533 

Po.stou 11,977 

Roberta 10,132 

Rose 10,800 

Shell  Ci-eek  Range,.  11,200 

Shoshone 9,760 

Sllliman 11,023 

Slide. 9,720 

Suow  Valley 9,274 

Spruce 11,041 

Telcjscope 10,938 

Toyalie  Dome 11,779 

Wheeler.  .  . ,,  13,0581 


Mountains.  Feet. 

White  Pine 11,277 

Lakes,  Etc,  Feet. 

Antelope 7,201 

Carson  Hot  Springs.  4,692 

Cold 6,137 

Crystal 5,782 

Custer 5,843 

Hot 4,075 

Keyser 6,400 

Miller 6,220 

Mud  Springs 4,900 

Pinto 6,683 

Spring  Valley 7,768 

Summit 6,327 

Tahoe. 6,225 

Twin  Lakes 7,843 

Washoe 5,046 

Wlnnemucca.  .  . ,. ,  3,875 


Places Tfd. 

BetlileUeui .1,187 

Chealiire 11,140 

Colebrook 1,010 

Crawford 1,892 

Fab.vans J,67.J 

FrancDUia 990 

Halfvwiy  Hou§e. . , .  .3.840 

Hanover....  r> 603 

Kecue 470 

Lebanon 610 

Llttlpiou S17 

NortJi  Conway 521 

Peterboro 724 

Plymouth ,,,    473 

Sandwicli  Notch, 

'     Campton ,..1,764 

Shelbunie 703 

Sun;i,pee.. ,  ..    956 

Sw.iuzey , .    212 

White  River  Juoeaon    369 

Woodstock 749 

Zealand  Notch, 

Bethlehem 3,385 

Moitntuins.  Feet. 

Adams 6,805 

"     J.  Q.. .'i,384 

Anderson 3,725 

Bald  Face,  N 3,608 

"     Mountain 3,672 

Bemi.s ,3,709 


Places.  Feet. 

Aftou     J30 

Allamuchy „ , . .  637 

Allen 897 

Allendale ♦. 272 

Andover 640 

Areola 50 

Arlington 62 

Asbury 436 

Bapfistown 514 

Basking  Ridge .376 

Beacon  Hill 373 

Bedminster 177 

Belvidere 264 

Belle  Mead loo 

Beemerville 765 

Blairstown 34S 

Boonton 413 

Brick  Chyrch 184 

Caldwell 411 

Callfon 484 

Camden 21 

Camp  Gaw 381 

Cedar  Grove 270 

Ohapel  HiU 68 

Oharlotteburg 719 

Chatham 234 

Chester ■....  845 

Clayton 123 

Clifton..... 124 

Clinton 347 

Deckertovra  .• 441 

Delaware 238 

Den  vine "523 

Dlngman 856 

Dover ,  570 

Egg  Harbor 60 


NEW   HAMPSHiRE. 


Mo^iuiaiiis.  Feet. 

Black.' 3,587 

•'     Sand'hDome.  .4,071 

BooUSput 6,.520 

Cannon . ; 4, 107 

Carter  Dome 4,860 

Cherrj' 3.600 

Clay 5,554 

Clinton 4,275 

Dartmouth 3,768 

Deception 3,700 

Eagle  Head 4,216 

Eastman 3,559 

Fiekl 4,355 

Flume 4,340 

Franklin 5,028 

Garfield 4,619 

Green 3,647 

Guj'ot 4,509 

H.ile 4,102 

Hancock 4,430 

Hight 4,710 

Huntington 3,730 

Imp 3,735 

rngall.s 3,570 

l.solation 3,970 

J.-tckson 4,012 

Jellenson 6,725 

Kancauragus 3,700 

Ke^rsarge 3,260 

Kinsman 4.200 


Mountains.    ■  Feet. 

Lafayette.  .>, 6,269 

Liberty 4,472 

Lincoln 5,098 

Little  Monroe 6,204 

Madi.son 6,380 

Mad  River 4,397 

Middle.  Carter 4,776 

.Middle  MorLah 3,775 

Mitten 3.080 

Monadnock 3,186 

Monroe 6,390 

Moosilanke 4,810 

.Vloriah 4,065 

Nancy 3,810 

Nelson  Crag 6,000 

Newell  Pk ,..5,313 

North  Bald  F,ace 3,605 

"     Carter .,4,565 

•*     Twin ...4.783 

Osceola 4,352 

Passiiconaway 4,116 

Pemigewasset 4,420 

Pleusant  Dome 4,775 

Pliny 3,625 

Profile 4,114 

Round 3,890 

Sable 3,540 

Sam  Adams 6,585 

Sandwich  Dome.  .  .  .3,969 
Scar  Ridge 3,810 


NEW  JERSEY. 


Places.  Feet 

East  Orange 173 

Essex 129 

Flemington 195 

Ford 1,146 

Fort  Lee.., 314 

Franklin  Furnace. . .  535 

Frenchtown 132 

Freehold 164 

German  Valley 645 

Glen  Gardner 413 

Hacketistown 560 

Hibernia 651 

Highlands,  Navesink  200 

Holiokus 192 

Hopatcong 912 

Lakewood 55 

Little  Falls 190 

MadLson 248 

Manunka  Chunk.- .  .  334 

Middletown-. 635 

Milburn 162 

Montclair 241 

Morristown 69 

Mount  Houe 829 

Navesink,  Highlands  200 

Newfoundland 772 

Newton 600 

Orange 187 

Park  Ridge 150 

Parsippany 331 

Paterson 193 

Peapack 242 

Pennington 210 

PhlUipsburg 221 

Pitman  Grove 135 

Plalnlleld 103 


Places.  Feet. 

Pompton ,...,.    214 

Port  Jervis '. .     441 

Princeton 209 

Ramsey 347 

Ridgetleld 140 

Ringoes 252 

Ringwood 339 

R  ockaway 657 

Saddle  River 269 

Scotch  Plains 154 

Snake  Hill 203 

SoraervJUe 67 

Sparta 033 

StaiiJ»«pe 873 

Stockholm 966 

Succasunna 707 

Summit 1,015 

Trenton 56 

Two  Bridges 956 

Uniontown. ........    376 

Upper  .Vlacopin 1,067 

"     Montclair 342 

Verona 356 

Washington 606 

Westfleld 128 

Whlppany 205 

Whitehouse 176 

Wortendyke 268 

Wyckoff 343 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Allamuchy 1,229 

Bald  Pat« 1,192 

Blue 1,527 

Catsw.amp 1,061 

Cobb 1,169 

Copcras 1,243 


.^foutuatiis. .  ■  Feet. 

Shclburjie  Moriah. .  .3,750 
South  B.-Ud  Face. . .  .3,585 

•'     Carter 4,645 

"     Twin 4,922 

Star  King 3,915 

Tecujnseh,., ;  .4,008 

Terrace. 3,670 

Torn.  .  . 4,040 

Tri  Pyramid 4,189 

Vose  Spur 4,235 

Washington 6,293 

"     Lion's  Head...  5,016 
"     Nelson's  Crag. 5, 615 

Waumbeh.. 4,020 

Web.ster 3,876 

White  Face 4,007 

Wild  (;a.t 4,415 

Willey ...4,260 

Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Chesham 1,14;- 

Echo. l,9i^fi 

Mountain l,r,n;. 

Pierce's  Mill  Pond...  1,218 

Prollle i,74'; 

Roniisevcl l,4.'ii, 

Sawyer l,7yii 

Silver 1,321 

Starr ,4  390 

Stone l.29;i 

Zealand 2,46(i 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Culver  Gap 1,319 

Delaware  Wat.  Gap. .  1 ,456 

Fern 1,003 

Green  Pond 1,300 

Hamburg 1,469 

High  Knob 1,799 

High  (Passaic  Co.) . .    879 

Hook 456 

Jenny  Jump 1,130 

Moliepinoke 1,140 

Olive 1,150 

Pimple 1,088 

Pochuck 1,176 

Schooley 1,208 

Winbeam 1,023 

Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Budd 993 

Cedar 1,113 

Decker 806 

Dixonis 560 

Drake 581 

Dunker 1,010 

Green 1,045 

Greenwood 618 

Hanks 1,030 

High  Knob 1,574 

Hopatcong 976 

Hopewell 1,160 

Marcia. 1,570 

Land 1,500 

Mashipacong 1 , 1 24 

Mud 1,244 

Round 1,359 

Sand 1,244 

Wawayanda 1,150 
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NEW    MEXICO. 


Places.  Feet. 

Alameda 4,996 

Albuquerque 4,950 

Canou  City 5.321 

Cerro  Blanco 14,26'J 

Clmarroa 6,385 

Conrad  (Fort) 4,576 

Continental  Divide.  7,2i3 

Cunamings  (Fort) . .  4,778 

DeOance  (Fort) ....  7,042 

Deming 4,331 

Fort  Bavar<l 6,040 

Fort  Craig 4,448 

Fort  Xinion 6,750 

Fort  Wingate 6,649 

Marcy  (Fort) 6,846 

Mescalero  Agency . .  6,475 


Places.  ■        teet. 

Asheville 1,986 

Blltmore 1,996 

Charlotte 747 

Durham 406 

Elizabeth  City 8 

Fayetteville 101 

Goldsboro Ill 

Greensboro 837 

Henderson 505 

Raleigh 363 

Salem 878 

Salisbury 765 

3kyuka 3,200 


Places.  Feet. 

Beach 2,756 

Belfield 2,579 

Bismarck 1,672 

Fargo 903 

Grand  Forks 836 


Places.  Feet. 

Akron 1,004 

Alliance 1,081 

Ashland 1,076 

Ashtabula ". .     703 

Athens 656 

Bangorville 1,380 

Bellalre 701 

Belief  ontaine 1,216 

Bucyrus 1,006 

Canal  Dover 880 

Canton 1,031 

Chillicothe 638 

Clucinnatl 722 

:;trcleville 707 

Cleveland 686 

Oolumbus 759 

Oonneaut 650 

Places.  Feet. 

Mston 1,857 

Hamlin 488 

Chickaska 1,091 

Clairmoi'e 611 

Duncan 1,126 

Earlboro 1,025 

Eireno 1,357 

Places.  Feet. 

Baker 3,441 

Drew  Valley 4,951 

Fort  Klamath 4,200 

Fort  Lane 1,207 

Lake  View 5,060 

Medford 1,397 

Pleasant  Valley 3,751 

Roseburg 482 

Siskiyou 4,135 

Umatilla 247 

Warner  Camp 5,730 

Watchman 8,125 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Abiquin 11,240 

Agua  Fria 10,965 

Baldy 12,623 

Capltan  Pass 7.398 

Capltan  Peak 10,023 

Cone 12,690 

Costilla  Pass 10.188 

Costilla. 12,634 

■Elizabeth 12,491 

Lake 12,380 

Las  Truncas 13,150 

Magdalena 10,798 

Mauzano 10,086 

Miembres 10,061 

Nacimiento 10,045 

New  York 10,594 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Osha 10,223 

Pelado 11,260 

Ponil  Pass 9,848 

San  Antonio 10,833 

Sandia 10,609 

Santa  Clara 11,507 

Santa  Fe  Baldy...  .12,661 

raos  Pass 9,282 

Taos 13,145 

Taylor 11,389 

Thoma,s 11,275 

Thompson 10,546 

Thunder 9,122 

Truchas 13,275 

United  StAtes 10,734 

Ute 10,151 


Lakes,  Etc. 

Bacon 

Beranda 

Coyote 

Elk 

Galinia 

Gallo 

Hedionda 

Hot  Springs 

Kiowa 

Las  Vegas  Hot  S. 

Luera 

Monica 

Oak 

Silver  Springs.  . . 

Thompson 

Winter ,,..,.... 


NORTH      CAROLINA. 


Places.  Feet. 

Weldon 105 

Wilmington 29 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Alexander 6,447 

Amos  Plott's  Balsam. 6.278 

Balsam  Cone 6,671 

Big  Craggy .6,068 

Black  Brother 6,619 

Bowlen  Pyramid ....  6,348 

Brother  Plott 6,246 

Buckley 6,599 

Cattail  Pe.ak 6,611 

Chimney  Peak 6,234 


NORTH 

Places.  Feet. 

Minot 1,557 

Sentinel  Butte 2.709 

Wahpeton 965 

Williston 1,854 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Cold  Spring 5,915 

Craggy  Pinnacle.  . .  .5,945 

Deer 6,233 

Gibbs 6,591 

Grandfather 5,964 

Grassy  Ridge  Bald.  .6,226 

Hairy  Bear 6,681 

Hallback 6,403 

Hardy 6.102 

Jones  Knob 6,2U9 

Junaleska. 6,223 

Lickstone 5,707 

Lone  Balsam 5,898 

DAKOTA. 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Antelope 2,411 

Bear  Butte 2,200 

Butte  St.  Paul ,  2,300 

Fryburg 2,768 

Sentinel  Butte 2.709 


Mountains. 

Mitchell 

Pickens  Nose 

Plsgah 

Potato  Top 

Richland  Balsam . . 

Rich  Bald 

RoauHigh  Bluff..  , 
Rockstand  Knob. . . 

Rocky  Face 

Rocky  Trail  Peak . . 
Spruce  Ridge  Top. 
Water  Rock  Knob. 
Yeates  Knob , 


Feet. 
7,189 
7,494 
7,202 
7,415 
7,673 
7,587 
7,149 
5,065 
7,226 
6,726 
7,585 
7,602 
7,204 
7,638 
7,607 
7,182 


Feet. 
.6,711 
.4,822 
.5,713 
.6,393 
.6,370 
.5,368 
.6,287 
.6,002 
.6,031 
.6,488 
.6,076 
.6,399 
.5,975 


OHIO. 


Places.  Feet. 

Dayton 745 

Defiance 695 

Delaware 927 

Elyrla 755 

Findlay 786 

Fo.storia 779 

Fremont 630 

Gallipolis 561 

Hamilton 600 

Hiram 1,260 

Lancaster 841 

Lima 879 

Lorain 609 

Man.sfield 1,158 

Marietta 628 

Marion 970 

Masslllon 952 


Places.  Feet. 

Mentor 652 

Mount  Vernon 991 

Newark 872 

Niles 912 

Palestine 880 

Portsmouth 525 

Ravenna 1,138 

Sandusky 632 

Scioto 981 

Springfield 988 

Tiffin 756 

Toledo 590 

Urbana 1,031 

Van  Wort 782 

Wapakoneta 870 

Warren ...    904 

Warrensville 1,214 


OKLAHOMA. 


Places.  Feet. 

Enid 1,269 

Fort  Gib.son 536 

Gage 2,165 

Goodwin 2,528 

Guthrie 939 

Hardom 2,124 

Hartshorne 704 


Places.  Feet. 

Marto 1,288 

Minco 1,294 

Ninnekah 1,077 

Oklahoma  City 1,197 

Purcell 1,092 

ShattuQk ,. .  .2,231 

Shawnee 1,041 


OREGON. 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Cathedral  Rock 8,175 

Cedarville 8,301 

Crater 7,425 

Diamond 8,807 

Dutton  Cliff 8,223 

Glacier 8,227 

Granite 8,990 

Hood 11,225 

lefferson 10,523 

Middle  Sister 10,038 

Pauline 7,387 

Pitt 9,760 


Mountains.  Feel. 

Red  Cone 7,577 

Scott 7,123 

Scott  Peak 9,122 

Jisklyou 7,662 

Sterling 7,377 

Sugarloaf 8,415 

Timber  Crater. 7,042 

Timber 7,519 

Union 7,881 

Vldal  Cliff 8,228 

Yama.K  Butte 7,277 

Yamsay 8,248 


Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Beaver  Lake 1,970 

Cold  Spring 1,984 

Crystal 1,792 

Pleasant 1,603 

Sully. , 2,575 


Places.  Feet. 

Washington 670 

Welkton 731 

Wellsville 687 

Wilmington 1,033 

Wooster 901 

Xenia 925 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Church 1,016 

Claridon 1,366 

Little 1,248 

Long's 1,103 

Monroe 1,045 

Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Brush 1,129 

Geauga 1,039 

Monroe  Falls 1,024 

Yellow  Springs 1,017 

Places.  Feet. 

Wayne ,  ....1,100 

Whitehead 2,095 

Woodward 1 ,888 

Yukon 

Lalces,  Etc.  Feet. 

Rush 1,288 

Willow 1.109 

Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Albert 4.209 

Big 4,553 

Corral 4,569 

Cottage 5,718 

Crater 6,177 

Curry 4,273 

Harney 4,150 

Mule 4,729 

Multnomah  Falls.  .  .  44 

North  Twin 5,117 

SUvcr 4,307 

Stampede.  ..^ 4,196 
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Places.  Feet 

Mleghaiiy  Tunnel,.  .2.126 

Allegrlppus .*. . .  1.936 

AJlentown. 269 

Altoona 1.192 

Bedford 1.060 

Berlin 2.176 

Berwick 605 

Bethlohem 228 

Braddock 828 

Bradford 1.429 

Bryn  Mawr 4la 

Butler 1.012 

Carlxmdale .1.080 

Carlisle 473 

Chambersburg 620 

Chest iiut  Hill. 416 

Clearfield ...1,107 

Coatesville 379 

Columbia 257 

Corry. 1.434 

Crawiord 2,097 

Oresco ...1,20:: 

Cresson 2,022 

Devon , 466 

DoySestown 338 

Eastoti 361 

Erie 703 

Frauklln . . .    988 

Gallitzln 2,165 

Gleu  Onoko 693 

Greencastle .  .  ......    685 


PlQce.i.  Feet. 

Greensburg ..1,091 

Harrisburg 318 

Havertord. 389 

Hazelton 837 

HoUidaysburg 953 

Honesdale 986 

Howard  Hill 2.336 

Huntington 650 

Johnstown 1.170 

Kennett  Square 260 

Lackawanna 635 

Lackawaxen 649 

Lafayette 2,075 

Lancaster 371 

Lansdale .,'...    359 

Lehigh   ■.  .  ..1,883 

Lewlsburg 460 

Little  Conemaugh. .  .1.563 

Lockport 1,055 

McKeesport 753 

Manuaka  Chunk....    34a 

Mauch  Chunk 546 

Meadvllle 1.078 

Media 210 

Mifflinburg 565 

Milford 1,933 

Montro.ie 1,658 

Mount  Pocono 1.656 

Nautlcoke 640 

Nay  Aug 1,183 

Newcastle 814 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Places.  Feel. 

Oil  City 1.006 

PaoU 641 

Penn  Yan 713 

Phillipsburg 864 

Phoenixville 131 

Pittsburgh 759 

Plttston 768 

Pocono  Summit 1,859 

Pond  Eddy 571 

Port  Carbon 636 

Pottstown 147 

Pottsville 611 

Reading 205 

Renova v    068 

Sandpatch  Tunnel.  .2,284 

Sayre 776 

Schuylkill  Haven. ..    526 

Scranton 744 

Sewickley 880 

Sharon 855 

Shenandoah 1,268 

Shenango ^^   987 

Hhickshinny 519 

Shippensburg 654 

Shouola 649 

Shoo  Fly  Tunnel 1,622 

Somerset 2,129 

Starrucca 1,471 

Susquehanna 531 

Tamaqua 787 

Tioga 1,055 


Places.  Feet. 

Tltusville 1.184 

Towanda 764 

Tuukaannock 613 

Tyrone 911 

Unioutown 990 

Villa  Nova 430 

Washington 485 

Water  Gap 296 

Waynesburg 728 

Westchester 420 

Wheatland 834 

White  Haven 1,145 

Wilkes-Barre 545 

WlUlamsport 531 

Wyoming 557 

York 381 

Moimtains.  Feet. 

Ararat 2.024 

Bad 2,226 

Big  Shiney 2.320 

Boar's  Head -.2,100 

Clarion  Summit 2,020 

East 2,300 

Miller 2,227 

Mooslc 2,120 

North  Knob 2.684 

Pocahontas 2,960 

Lakes,  Etc.  Feel. 

Harney 1,226 

Sandy 1,158 

Sulphur  Springs 1,184 


Places.  Feet. 

Coventry ,.,...  .305 

Cranston 78 

Greene 427 

Kingston 25o 

Nipmuc 275 

OlneV'Hville. 46 


Pa3<X)Bg  . 


RHODE      ISLAND. 

Places.  Feel. 

Quldnick,  . 214 

Slocumville 136 

Smlthfleld ,.263 

Stillwater 186 

Woonsocket 187 

Hills.  Feet 


Pa wtucket.. . ........  79 


Places.  Feet. 

Aiken 527 

Andei'fJOn 764 

Columbia 190 


Places.  Feet. 

Abei'<lc"»n 1,300 

Blackhawk 3.494 

Chambei'lain 1,363 

Custer 5,303 

geadwood ........ .4.545 
umout. 6.195 

Lead  City 6.089 


392  Absalina 635 


HUls,  Feet. 

Bennett 662 

Biscuit 608 

Bowen 610 

Buck 728 

Chopmlst 730 

Durfee 805 

Howard 687 

Hygeia 700 


Bald  (W.  Greenwich) .  .630 

SOUTH      CAROLINA. 

Places.  Feet. 

Florence 135 

Furman  University. .  1.074 
Greenville 966 

SOUTH 

Places.  Feet. 

Mitchell 1,312 

Pluma 4.674 

Pierre 1,441 

Portland 6,430 

Silver  City. ...... ..4,592 

Vermillion.  ...  .\. ..  1.150 

Watertown 1,735 


Hills.  Feet. 

Jerimoth 799 

Pine  (Glocester) 760 

Pray  (Glocester) 693 

Raccoon  (W.Gr'nwich)601 

Rounds  (Foster) 625 

Tourtellotto 684 

Weaver 601 

Weeks 600 


Places.  Feet. 

Athene 976 

Bristol 1.678 

Charlotte 650 

Cliattanooga 690 

Chickamauga 691 

Clarksville 394 

Fairniount 1.950 

Henderson 429 

Hillsboro 1,055 

Jack.son 425 

Jonesboro 1.734 

Knoxville 933 

Mountain  City 2,481 


Places.  Feet. 

Nashville 435 

Sewanee 1.804 

Tennessee  City 822 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Big  Stone 5.614 

Chimzy  Knob 6,588 

Clingman  Dome.  . .  .6,619 

Collins 6,188 

Cross  Knob 6,931 

Curtiss 6,568 

Forney  Ridge  Park. .  5,087 

Great  Bald 4,922 

Guyot 6,636 


Places.  Feet. 

Newberry 602 

Orangeburg 264 

Pickens 1,16," 

DAKOTA. 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Crownhlll 6,153 

Custer 6,812 

Elk 6,423 

Harney 7,216 

Piedmont  Butte 4,173 

Richmond  Hill 6,060 

Terry 6.165 

TENNESSEE. 

Mountains,  Feet. 

Hangover 5,600 

Henry 6,373 

Hump 5,622 

Laurel 5,922 

Leconte 6,612 

Love 6,443 

Luftee  Knob 6,232 

Master  Knob 6,013 

Mingus 6,694 

Oconee 6. 135 

Peck  Peak 6.232 

Raven  Knob 6,230 

Roan 6,313 


Places.  Feet. 

Port  Royal 3.436 

Spartanburg 693 

Sumter 169 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Warren 6.900 

Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Hot 3.462 

I^one  Tree 1,882 

Sioux  Falls 1.400 

Whltewood 1,694 


Mountains.  Feel. 

Saffard 6,535 

Silver  Bald 5.594 

Snaky 5,795 

Thermometer 6,157 

Three  Brothers 6.907 

Thunder  Knob 6,682 

TJiunder  Head 5,520 

Trlcorner  Knob 6,188 

Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Beersheba 1,838 

Blue 904 

Estell 937 

Sulphur 913 


TEXAS. 


Places.     .  Feet. 

Abilene 1,718 

AmarlUo 3,615 

Austin 510 

Blodgctt 5,805 

Cameron.... 402 

CarrolUon 486 

Corsicana 427 

Dallas 422 

Denlson 736 

El  Paso 3.767 

FortVVottlj 719 

Guadalupe 7.844 


Places.  Feet. 

Marathon 4.040 

Marlon 652 

Painted  Cave 4.003 

Pecos  City 2.581 

Proctor 1.209 

Rio  Grande 3,461 

Ryan..    4.743 

San  Aigelo 1.847 

Talpa 1.948 

Texarkaua 295 

Te.xUne 4.694 

Wendell 4.221 


Places.  Feet. 

West  Point 305 

WicuUa  Falls 943 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Aguza ;,.  5,981 

Baldy 8,332 

Black 7,550 

Blue 7,330 

Capote 6,185 

Casket 6,180 

Cathedral 6,860 

Chinati 7,730 

Chlapa 5.215 


Mountains.  Feel. 

Clenga 5,227 

Eagle 7,516 

Major i.,.  6,822 

North  Franklin 7,140 

Quitman 5,902 

Sawtooth 7,748 

Timber 6,442 

Vllga 6,467 

Laices,  Etc.  Feet. 

Arthur 3,371 

.VIcMlllan'3 ...3.309 

South 3,574 
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UTAH. 


Places.  Feet. 

Alta 9,265 

Aspen 8,927 

Bowl  Valley 7,600 

Cameron  Fort 6,058 

Ciscc 4,385 

Cove  Creek  Fort. . .  6,000 

Croyden 5,245 

Deseret 4,541 

Echo  Park 5,080 

Emma  Park 7,570 

Escalante  Desert. . .  5,000 

Fort  Duchesne 4,941 

Frisco 7,318 

Gooseberry  Valley. .  8,600 

Grass  Valley 7,500 

HeU's  Kitchen 7,641 

Logan 4,507 

Moraine  Valley 10.000 

Ogden 4,310 

Panguitch.... 7,000 

Hayflelds 7,500 

Pine  Valley 6,000 

Pleasant  Valley 8,200 

Potato  VttUey 7,000 

Provo 4,532 

Rabbit  Valley 7,500 

Round  Lake  Valley.  6,000 

Salt  Lake  Desert. . .  5,000 

San  Pete  Valley ....  6.200 

San  Rafael 4,200 

Schofleld 7,635 

Sevier  Desert 5,400 

Skull  Valley 4,356 

Skumpah 6,142 

South  Tent 11,240 

Spanish  Valley 5,300 

Strawberry  Valley..  8,000 


Places.  Feet. 

Bello,v.s  Falls 305 

Bennington 682 

Brattleboro 228 

Burlington 109 

Colchester 326 

Enosburg  Falls 436 

Guilford 410 

Halifax 1,600 

Ludlow 1,080 

Montpelier 488 

Northfleld...»:. 739 

Norwich 400 

Poultney 430 

Pownal 560 

Purcha3e-Tlnmouth..2,544 

Places.  Feet. 

Apple  Orchard 4,246 

Bethel 648 

Bristol 1,676 

Charlottesville 485 

Clifton  Forge 1,052 

Culpeper 512 

Danville 413 

Fairfax 382 

Front  Royal 646 

GordonsvlUe 499 

Harrisonburg 1,338 

Hawksulll 4,066 

Hot  Springs 2,195 

Leesburg 321 

Lexington 046 

Places.  Feet. 

Cascade  Tunnel 3,350 

Chelan  City 1,238 

Chealum 1,916 

Davenport 2,420 

East  Spokane 2,030 

EUensburg 1,513 

Ephrata 1,268 

Fort  Spokane 1,400 

Pomeroy 1,897 

Snoqualmle 6,386 

Spokane 1,910 

Waltsburg 1,270 

Winona 1,489 

Yakima 1,069 


Places.  Feet. 

Summit  Valley ...  .    7,200 

Three  Lakes 5,380 

Tlmpanogaa 11,957 

Tit  Mesa 7,650 

Utah  Valley 5,200 

Wasatch 5,815 

Wat«rpocket  Fold . .   7,500 

Mountaim.  Feet. 

Abajo 11,445 

Adams  Head 10,360 

Anderson 10,710 

Aquarius  Plateau.. .  10.500 

Baldy 11,730 

Wasatch  Plateau. . .  10,250 

Bartels 10,050 

Bear  Valley 10,500 

Beaver 12,085 

Belknap .  .12:200 

Blue 11,071 

Briems  Head 11.260 

Bruina  Point 10,150 

Burro 12,834 

Clayton 11,889 

Dalton 10,480 

Delano 12,240 

Deseret 11,047 

Desert 8,175 

Dutton 10,800 

Ellen 11,485 

Emmons 13,624 

Fish  Lake 11, ,578 

Flaming  Gorge 5,820 

Frances 10,430 

Gilbert 13,687 

Gunnison  Butte 5,250 

Hansel  Pass 5,138 

Harry 11,300 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Hilgard 11,460 

Hillera 10,650 

Hodges 13,500 

Horn  Head 10,920 

Ibepah 12,101 

John.son  Pa.ss 6,237 

Lamotte 12,892 

Lewiston 10,623 

Leidy 12,250 

Little  Creek 10,010 

Logan 10,004 

Lone 11,295 

Marsh 12,410 

Maroine 11,600 

Marysville 10,359 

Midget  Crest 11,414 

Monroe.. 11,240 

Musinia 10,940 

Navajo 10,416 

Nebo 11.887 

North  Logan 10,004 

Observatory 9,589 

Ogden 9,592 

Peale 13,089 

Pennell 11,320 

Pilot 10,720 

Pine  Valley 10,250 

Point  Carbon. . .    .  .11,443 

Provo 11,000 

Sevier  Pass 4,768 

Spanish  Fort 9,970 

Stevenson 10,840 

Table  Cliff 10,070 

Tantalus  Point ....  10,670 

Terrell  Ridge 11,380 

Terrell 11,600 

Thousand  Lake. .  .  .11,240 


VERMONT. 


Places.  Feet. 

Randolph 698 

Roxbury 1,016 

Rutland 562 

St.  Albans 390 

St.  Johnsbury 572 

Vergennes 176 

Westminster 264 

Windsor 331 

Wood.stock .....     680 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Ascutney 3,320 

Bald 3,124 

Bear 3,320 

Blue  Ridge 3,293 

Bromley 3,260 

VIRGINIA 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Camel's  Hurap 4,088 

Eolus 3,148 

Equinox 3,816 

Glastonbury 3,764 

Green 3,436 

Hogsback 3,648 

Haystack 3,402 

Jay 4,018 

Killington 4,241 

Lincoln 4,078 

Little  Killington  .  .  .  .3,951 

Little  Pico 3,134 

Ludlow 3,372 

Mansfield .4,364 

Mendon 3,837 


Places.  Feet., 

Luray 819 

Lynchburg..,. 796 

Martin.sville 963 

Paddy 4,477 

Powhatan 320 

Radford 1,773 

Rappahannock 275 

Redrock 4,456 

Roanoke 907 

Salem 1,006 

Sharon  Springs 2,760 

Shenandoah 937 

Staunton 1,387 

Tazewell 2,613 

Weyer's  Cave 1,152 


Places.  Feet. 

Winchester 717 

Woodstock 820 

Mountai?is.  Feet. 

Bald  Knob 4,245 

Buck 4,630 

Butt. 4,135 

Clinch 4,223 

Corner  Rock 4,113 

Elliott  Knob 4,473 

Flat  Top 4,001 

High  Knob 4,188 

Hutchin's  Rock 4,724 

Morris  Knob 4,510 

Peak 4,230 

Peaks  of  Otter 4,001 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Tingley 10,260 

Tockewanna 13,458 

Toma'saki 12,271 

Tooele 10,396 

Tokuhnlklvatz 12,004 

Tushar 12,146 

Twin 11,563 

Waaa 12,319 

Wasatch 11,147 

W.asatch  Plateau. .  .11,000 
Wilson 13,300 

Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Antelope 5,390 

Bean 9,230 

Bear 5,911 

Buckhorn 5,770 

Cedar 5,100 

Desert  Springs 6,610 

Ellen 5,940 

Fish  Lake 8,790 

Fish  Spring 6,269 

Great  Salt  Lake.. .  .   4,218 

Hague 5,450 

Hot  Springs 4,238 

Indian 5,284 

Iron.... 5,420 

Johnson 5,470 

Kanab 5,310 

Mountain 5,741 

Odoriferous 6,610 

Panguytch 8,130 

Salt  Lake 4,345 

San  Francisco 6,527 

Three  Lakes 5,380 

Utah  Lake 4,505 

WTilte 7,950 

White  Rock 5,542 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Pico 3,967 

Potato  Hill 3,986 

Saltash 3,278 

Shrewsbury 3,737 

Smith's 3,226 

Spruce 3,060 

Sterling 3,700 

Stratton 3,853 

Styles 3,404 

Tabor 3,584 

Woodlawn 3,072 

Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Grout 2,226 

Little  Wlnhall 2,390 

Walllngford 2,157 

Mountat7is.  Feet. 

Pleasant 4,098 

Point  Lookout. .  : . .  .  4,523 

Priest 4,080 

Rocky  Knob 4,010 

Roger's 6,719 

Stony  Mass 4,031 

The  Priest 4,080 

Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Biirren  Springs 1,908 

Big  Springs 1,250 

Eggleston  Springe. .  .  1,644 

Foster  Falls 1,960 

Glade  Springs 2,074 

Hot  Springs 2,195 

Sharon 2,760 


WASHINGTON, 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Adams 12,470 

Alks 7,623 

Angeles 6,000 

Baker 10,827 

Bonaparte 6,000 

Brothers 6,920 

Cadet 6,859 

Cady  Pass 6,147 

Calispell 6,905 

Carlton 6,080 

Cascade  Pass 5,423 

Cascade  Summit. . .  4,030 

Chewelah 5,748 

Clspus  Pass 3,950 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Constance 7,777 

Ellinor 6,500 

Fltz  Henry 8,088 

Green  River  Pass .  .  4,894 

Meadow  Pass 3,248 

Miller 6,460 

Olympus 8,150 

Rainier 14,526 

Saint  Helen's 10,000 

Skalahum 7,400 

Skomegan 8,400 

.Stampede  Pass.  .  . .  3,980 

Stinger 6,299 

Stuart 9,470 


Mountai9U.  Feet. 

Table 6,243 

Tacoma  Pass 3,430 

Tchopallk.. 7,200 

Yakima  Pass 3,625 

Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Calsisbell. 2,110 

Goat  Lake 3.154 

Kachess 2,236 

Kltchelas 2,468 

Loon 2,440 

Medical 2,430 

Ratcheen 2,214 

Sister 2,449 

Walts 1.810 
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WEST      VIRGINIA. 


Placet.  Feet. 

Bluefteld 2.557 

Blue  Sulphur  Springs    598 

C«arle,ston 603 

Clarksburg 1,034 

Fairmont 888 

Grafton 997 

Orecnbrler 1,530 

Hari'sr's  Ferrj' 277 

Huntington 567 

Kantiwha  P'aBs .....    669 


Places.  Feet. 

Appleton ...,.    709 

Ashlnnd ,     674 

Uaraboo 861 

Bessemer 1,492 

Cable... 1,4-28 

Casnovia 1,520 

Chelsea 1,528 

Chippewa  Falls 925 

Commonwealth 1,315 

Curtis 1,375 

DJ^r  JMook  ........  1 ,536 

Dodgeville.  ,  .^.  /...  1,249 

Dorchester 1,424 

Drumniond 1,305 

Eau  Claire 840 

Elcho 1,639 

Plices.  Feet 

Cheyonno 6,054 

Cody 5,018 

Erscamp'nt  Mead's.  8,171 
Fort  Bridgcr.  .....   6,753 

Fo.-t  Laramie . .   4,263 

Fort  Russell 6,165 

Foit  Sanders 7,175 

Fort  Steele 6,510 

Geyser  Basin 7.400 

Hooker .12,900 

Ijaramte 7,152 

Medi<4ne  Bow .   6,566 

Needles...* ...   9,700 

Piedmont 7,077 

Piney  Fort 7,580 

Sheridan 3,738 

Shoshone   Geyser 

Basin 7,837 

Slrtney  Fort 4,106 

Tie  Sidins 7,894 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Abiathiir ...113,700 

Atkins 10,700 

Atlantic <.  .12,794 

Bald 10,760 

Bannock 10,300 

Barouette 10,450 

Bhvck  Butte 8,170 

Cathedral ..10,600 


Mountains.  Feel 

Goodwin ,  ...11,600 

Victoria 11.500 

Greenland's  only  hlgn 


Placed  Feet. 

Martinsbiu'g 459 

Morgantowu 963 

Moundsvllle 640 

Parlter.sburg 616 

Piedmont 928 

Princeton 2.469 

Roanoke 1,053 

Wheeling 645 

Moiintalnis.    ■  Feet 

Bald  Knob., 4,242 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Bayard 4.150 

Bear  Wallow 4.030 

Beech  Wallow 4.161 

Bickle  WaUow 4.020 

Big  Spruce 4.652 

Buck  Knob 4.356 

Co(d  Knob 4.318 

Cunningham  Knob.. 4,481 

Gibson  Knob 4.360 

Gmssy  Knob 4.391 


WISCONSIN. 


Places.  Feet. 

Fond  du  Lao 7S0 

Gagen ,  .,..  ..1.645 

Green  Bay ...,.,...    591- 

Hixon 1,630 

Hurley 1.502 

Irma 1.509 

JaiiesviUe 802 

Keno.slia 611 

La  Crosse 674 

Mudison 867 

Manitowoc 692 

Marinette 611 

Menominee .  .  .  .....    807 

Milwaukee...- ..    742 

Osceola .• 8-10 

Oshkosh 765 


Places.  Feet. 

Park  Kall.'i 1 .497 

Plum  Lake 1,678 

Portage 813 

Prairie  du  Chien.  ...     659 

Racine 627 

Ripon. 942 

St.  Croix  Falls 921 

Sheboygan 589 

Spooner 1,093 

Star  Lake 1,683 

Summit  I-akc 1,729 

Superior 641 

Taylor's  Falls 890 

Waukesha 825 

Wausau 1,219 

Worcester 1.60S 


WYOMING. 


MomUains. 
Cedar . 


Feci. 


10.026  Josepli \0,3Oi) 


Chauvenet 13,000 

Cheyenne  Pass ...  .   8.791 
Chimney  Rock.  .  .  .11.853 

Chittenden 10.190 

Coffin 11.376 

Coulter 10,500 

Dead  Indian 12.253 

Dellwm ll.,524 

Doane 10,713 

Elk 11.511 

Evans  Pa,s.s 8.424 

Fawn  Pa.is 9.00f) 

Fremont 13.790 

Front 12.259 

Genie 12, .MO 

Grand  Encamp'ut.  .11.003 

Grand  Tetou 13.671 

Gray 10.200 

Gros ventre. .......  11.570 

Hancock 10.235 

Hoback 10.818 

Holmes 10..528 

Humphreys 11.000 

Inde:; 11,740 

Indian 10.929 

Inyan  Kara 6.870 

Ishawooa  Pass 9,870 

Jones  Pass 9,400 

CANADIAN     PEAKS. 
IN    THE    ROCKY    AND    SELKIRK    RANG 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Lefroy 11.400 

Balfour 10.875 

Peak  is  Peterman.  9,000 


Mountains. 


Feet. 


Langford 10.779 

Leidy 11.177 

McDougall  Pass.  .  .    9. ,300 

Me<ilclne  Butte 8,769 

Medicine 12,231 

Mill 10,506 

Moran 12,800 

.Veedle .-..12.130 

Norris 10,019 

Pollux 11,081 

Quadrant 10,127 

Siidrtle 10.678 

Sailor 10.040 

Schurtz 10,900 

Sheridan 10,385 

Silver  Tip 10.400 

Smoothface 10,500 

South  Pass 7,397 

Steven.son. ....'....  10,420 

Sunlight 11.977 

Table..- 10.800 

Taghu  Pass .  .  ■ 7.063 

Temple 13.249 

Teton  Pass 8.4f.4 

Tlionipson  Pass. .  .  .    8.686 
Thorofare  Biittes..  .11.41 

Thunderer 10.300 

Turret 11.142 


Mountains.  Feet 

Gregg  Knob 4,310 

Haines'  Knob 4.130 

High  Knob ,  ..4.710 

Hutton  Knob 4.260 

Job  Knob 4,3.59 

Little  Spruce 4.360 

Mike  Knob 4,276 

Sharp  Knob. 4.545 

.Spruce  Knob 4.860 

Yocum  Knob 4.330 


Mountains.  Feel. 

Blue  Mounds 1,396 

Garland  Spur 1,438 

Gibraltar  Rock 1.24t) 

Little  Black 1.411 

Mount  Horeb 1.226 

Lakes,  Etc.  Feel. 

Nebagen 1,137 

Park  Falls 1,497 

Pelican 1,612 

Plum 1,678 

Rice 1,144 

.Shell 1,240 

Solon  Springs 1,236 

Star 1,683 

Three 1,664 

Turtle 1,25.-) 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Union 11,59,{ 

Virginia 10,444 

Volcanic  Cone 10,58:'. 

Wa.Hhakie  Needle. , .  12,000 

Washburne 10.340 

Wp.st  Atlantic 12,631 

Whiskey 9.27.1 

Wind  River 13.499 

Windy 10.27;. 

Wyoming 11.490 

Yount 11,700 

Lakes,  Etc.  Feet. 

Beaver 7.415 

Beaulah 7.530 

Dome 8.822 

Giblion 7.838 

Heart 7.47.". 

Hering 7,530 

Lewis 7,720 

Madison 8.300 

Mammoth  Hot  S.  ..   6.387 

Mary 8..336 

Mud  Gej'ser 7,725 

Riddle 8.000 

Rock  Springs 6.26.S 

Shoshone 7.740 

Sulphur  Springs 7,008 

Walbach  Springs...  6,927 
Yellowstone 7.741 


Mountains.  Fect.l     ?roiintatns.  Feel. 

Dawson 10.8  r^  Bonney 10  62.-^ 

Sir  Donald 10.645|  Stephen 10.425 

feet. 


MEXICAN     PEAKS. 


Moit?Ua{ns.  Feet. 

Citlaltepetl  (Peak  of 

Orizaba,  or  "Star 

Mountain") 18,564 

Popocatepetl 

("Smoky  Mt."K. 17.540 


Movnlaitif.  Feel. 

Aconcagua 23,290 

Tupiuigalo 23.000 

Seehama 22.349 

Cerro  del  Merced'io.22.000 

Huascaan 21.812 

Llullayaco 21,600 

OhimlHiraiO 21,424 

Incancuassl 21,400 

Nevado  do  Sorata..  .  21,286 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Ixtaccihuatl 

(White  Woman')  16.960 
Nevado  de  Toluca. ,  14,9.50 
Mallnche 14.630 


Feet. 


Mountains. 
Nauhcampatepetl 

(Cofre  de  Perote)  .13.400 
Nevado  de  Colima..  14.100 
Volcan  de  Colima.  .  12,750 


SOUTH     AMERICAN     PEAKS. 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Illimani   21.181 

Veladeres 21.000 

Chuquil)3.mba 21.000 

Parlnacota 20.950 

Antofalla 20.900 

Nevado  de 

Famantina 20.700 

Juncal 20.500 

Azupe  de  Copiapo. .  19.700 


Mountains.  Feet. 

Cayambe 19,5,34 

Licancaur 19.521 

Cotopa.xl I'.'.SOO 

Chimborazo 20.498 

Cbipicani 18,898 

Arequipa 18.373 

Herveo 18,350 

Tollma 18.320 

El  Potra 18.045 


Mountains.  Feet." 

Taneitaro 12.650 

GUATEMALA. 

Tajamuleo 13.800 

Tacana 13,300 


^fountains.  Feet. 

Huila 18,000 

Aconouija 17,740 

Maipo 17,421 

Ruiz.. ....17,400 

SaJigay 17,124 

Santa  Isabel 16,760 

Concha 15,400 

CoUuw. 15.400 
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EUROPEAN      MOUNTAIN      PEAKS     AND     PASSES. 


MARITIME  ALPS. 

■Mountains.  Feel. 

Aiguille  de  Chambeyron 11,155 

fimnd  Rioburent 11,142 

Rocca  dull'  Argentera 10,017 

Polnte  Haute  de  Mary 10,537 

C'Inil  del  Gelas 10,433 

The  lowest  carriage-road  pass  is 
from  Albenga  to  Garessio  (Col  di 
San  Bernardo),  at  an  altitude  of 
3,301  feet.  Tlie  highest  pass  is  from 
Val  Tinea  to  Valdieri  (Col  di 
l'"rcmo  Morta),  a  bridle  path. 
COTTIAN  ALPS. 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Monte  Vise 12,605 

Monte  Chardonnet 12,373 

Clamarella. .  .12,081 

Mont  Albaron 12,014 

Roche  Melon.' 11,621 

Mont  Tabor 10,436 

The  lowest  pass,  a  footpath,  is 
from  Bardonneche  to  Briancon,  at 
an  altitude  of  5,873  feet.  The 
liishcst  pass  tliat  is  a  footpatli  is 
from  Crlssola  to  Abries,  9,827  feet 
high.  Tlie  Mont  Canis  Pass,  where 
there  is  a  railroad  and  also  a  car- 
riage road,  is  from  Susa  to  Lansle- 
bourg,  0,772  feet  up. 

DAUPHINE  ALPS. 

Mountains.  Feet 

Pic  ties  Ecrins 13,462 

La  Mcije 13,081 

Pic  rt'  Ailefrode 13,000 

Mont  Pclvoux 12,973 

Pic  d'  Olan 11,739 

The  highest  footpath  acro.ss, 
9,154  feet  up,  is  by  the  Col  de 
Gallber,  from  Brlancon  to  St 
Michel.  The  only  carriage  road 
-3,791  feet  high,  Is  from  Monestler 
to  Bourg  d"  Oisaus,  by  the  Col  de 
Lautarot. 

GRAIAN  ALPS. 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Grand  Parodis 13,300 

La  Grlvola 13,028 

Grand  Casse 12,780 

Mont  Pourri 12,491 

Dent  Para.ssee 12,137 

There  is  a  carriage  road  (7,192 
feet  up),  through  the  Pa.ss  of 
Little  St.  Bernard,  from  Bourg  St 
Maurice  to  Aosta.  The  highe-st 
bridle-patli  pass  (9,500  feet  up)  Is 
tlu'ough  the  Col  de  Lauzon,  from 
Cogne  to  Val  Savaranche. 
PENNINE  ALPS. 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Mont  Blanc  (Calotte) 15,781 

Mtc.  Ro.sa 15,217 

Mischabelhorncr  (Dom.) ....  14,935 

Lys  Kamm 14,889 

Weisshorn 14,804 

Mattcrhorn 14,780 

Dent  Blanche 14,318 

Grand  Combln 14,164 

Rothhorn  (Morning) 13,855 

Grandes  Jorasses 13,799 

Strahlhorn 13,750 

Dent  d'  Kerens 13,714 

Brelthorn 13,685 

Aiguille  Verte 13,-527 

Gobelhom 13,363 

AguiUe  de  Blonnassay 13,324 

Weisamles 13,225 

Pletschhorn 13,176 

Grand  Cornier 13,022 

There  is  a  bridle  path  through 
Great  St.  Bernard  Pass  (8,120  feet 
up),  from  Orslerea  to  Aosta:  also 
one   through   the   Augstbord   Pass 


Mountains  and  Country.  Feet. 

Ruweuzorl 20,150 

Kilimanjaro  (2  peaks) :  1 —  1 

Klbo;  2— Mawenzl,  Ger.  \  19,710 
E.  Africa J  17,570 


(9,515  feet  up),  from  Gruben  to  St. 
Niklaus.  There  is  a  carriage  road 
as  well  as  a  railroad  through  the 
Simplon  Pass  (6,595  feet  up),  from 
Brieg  to  Domo  d'  Ossola.  In  this, 
as  in  other  ranges  of  the  Alps,  most 
of  the  high  passes  are  glaciers. 
BERNESE  ALPS. 

MouTUains.  Feet. 

Finsteraarhorn 14,026 

Alestschhorn 13,803 

Jungfrau 13,671 

Monch 13,438 

Bietschhorn 12,969 

Wetterhorn  (Mlttelhorn) 12,166 

Halmhorn 12,100 

Blumlisalp 12,041 

Doldenhom 11,965 

Galenstock. 11,956 

Sustenhorn 11,519 

There   is   a  bridle-path   through 
the  Surenen  Pass   (7,562  feet  up) 
from  Engelberg  to  Altdorf,  and  one 
through  the  Susten  Pass  (7,440  feet 
up),  from  Meyringen  to  Wasen. 
NORTH   SWISS  ALPS, 

Mountains.  Feet 

Todi • n.887 

Bifertenstock 11,237 

Scheerhorn 11,142 

Oberalpslock 10,925 

Segneshorn 10,870 

Claridenstoch 10,709 

Piz  Tuniblf 10,063 

Haussstock 10,355 

I'Tiere  Is  a  carriage  road  througli 
the  Oberalp  Pass  (6,732  feet  up), 
from  Dlssentis  to  Andermatt,  and 
a  bridle  path  through  the  Panixer 
Pass  (7,907  feet  up),  from  Ilanz 
to  Elm. 

LEPONTINE  ALPS. 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Monte  Leone 1 1,696 

Plz  Valrheln 11,148 

Blinnenhorn iO,932 

.Monte  Basodine 10,748 

Tambohorn 10,748 

Ofenhoru 10,728 

Wasenborn 10,628 

The  highest  footpath  (8,165  feel 
up),  is  through  the  LochUberg  Pass, 
from  Relchenau  to  Splugen.  There 
is  a  carriage  road  through  the 
Furka  Pass  (7,992  feet  up),  from 
Obergestelen  to  Hospenthal.  There 
is  a  carriage  road  and  a  railroad 
through  the  St.  Gothard  Pass 
(6,936  feet  up),  from  Hospenthal 
to  Airolo. 

RHAETIAN  ALPS. 

Mountains.  Feel 

Piz  Bernlna 13,294 

Plz  Roseg 12,936 

Orteler  Spltze 12,814 

Konigs  Spitze 12,646 

Monte  Cevalde 12,505 

Monte  della  Disgrazia 12,074 

Pallon  della  Mare 12,038 

The  highest  bridle-path  1 
through  the  Septimer  Pa.S8  (7,582 
feet  up),  from  Casaccia  to  Molins 
The  highest  footpath  is  through  the 
Sertlg  Pass  (9,062  feet  up),  from 
Scanfs  to  Bergun.  The  highest  car- 
riage road  is  through  the  Bernina 
Pass  (7,658  feet  up),  from  Pontre- 
sina  to  Poschiabo. 

LOMBARD  ALPS. 

Mountains.  Feet 

Monte  Adaraello 11,832 

Presanclla  (Clmadi  Nardis)..  11,688 
Care  Alto 11,352 

ALTITUDES    IN    AFRICA. 

Ras  Dashan,  Abyssinia 15,150 

Ala  Goz,  Abyssinia 14,277 

Jabel  Ayashi,  Morocco 14,000 

Pico     de     Telde,     Tenerlffe 
(Canary  Islands) 12,200 


Crozzon  dl  Larls 10,889 

There  is  a  carriage  road  through 
the  Tonale  Pass  (6.483  feet  up), 
from  Edolo  to  Val  dl  Sole.  There 
is  a  footpath  (7,500  feet  up),- from 
Sondrio  to  Val  Serlana,  through 
the  Paso  del  Salto. 

VINDELICIAN  ALPS. 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Zugspitz 9,716 

Lavatscherspitz 9,081 

There  is  a  carriage  road  through 
the  Arlberg  Pas.s  (5,902  feet  up), 
from  Bludenz  to  Landeck. 

NORTHERN  NORIC  ALPS. 

Mountains.  Fed. 

Dachstein. .;. 9,845 

Thorsteln 9,677 

Uebergossenealp 9,643 

Watzmann 8,988 

A  carriage  road  runs  through  the 
TTiurn  Pass  (4,371  feet  up),  from 
Kltzbuhel  to  MitterslU. 

CENTRAL  TYROL  ALPS. 

Mountains.  Feel. 

Gross  Glockner 12,405 

Wild  Spitz 12,390 

Weiskugel 12,277 

Gross  Venediger 12,053 

There  is  a  carriage  road  tlirough 
the  Reschen  Scheideck  Pass  (4,596 
feet  up),  from  Landeck  to  Meran. 
STYRIAN  ALPS. 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Haf  nereck )  0,044 

Hoch  Goling 9,383 

Markkahrspitz 9,245 

Faschauner  Nock 9,130 

There  is  a  carriage  road  through 
the  Turrach  Pass   (5,825  feet  up), 
from  Feldkirchen  to  Tansweg. 
3.  TYROL  &  VENETIAN  ALPS. 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Marmolata 11,046 

Clmon  della  Pala 11,000 

Sorapis 10  798 

Monte  Tofana i 10.724 

There  is  a  carriage  road  Uirough 
the   Passo  di   Tresassi    (7,073   feel 
up),  fi'om  Ahdraz  to  Cortina. 
SOUTHEASTERN  ALPS. 

Mountains.  Feet. 

Kellerwand 0,500 

Terglou 9,371 

Monte  Paralba 9,097 

Job  di  Montaslo 9,000 

There  Is  a  carriage  road  tlirough 
the    Cartischer    Joch    Pass    (5,363 
feet  up),  from  SiUlan  to  Tilliach. 
THE  PYRENEES. 

Mountains.  Feet 

Maladetta 1 1 ,166 

Pic  des  Possets 1 1,045 

Mont  Perdu 10,994 

Pic  de  Vlgnemale 10,792 

Pic  Long 10,478 

Pic  d"  Estats 10,305 

Pic  d'  Oo 10,220 

Pic  de  Maupas 10,200 

Pic  de  Montcalm 10,103 

THE  CAUCASUS  RANGE 
(EUROPE— ASIA). 

Mountains.  Feet. 

El  Bruz 18,470 

Koshtan-tau 17,096 

Dykh-tau 17,052 

Shkara 17,038 

Yanga 16,880 

Kasbek 16,546 

MIzhirgl-tau 15,932 

Telnuld 15,918 

Ushba 16,409 

Adalkhokh 15,274 

AJagoz 13.600 

AUSTRALASIA. 
Mountain  and  Country.  Fttt. 

Charles  Louis,  New  Guinea. .  18,000 
Cook,  New  Zealand 12,350 
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ALTITUDES 

Mountains.  Feel. 

.ScawfeU  Pike. ...,.., 3,166 

Scaw/fU 3.100 

Helvellyn 3,055 

Skidflaw 3.022 

Fatrfield 2.950 

Great  Gable , 2,925 

Bo«feU .' 2.914 

Rydai  Head 2.910 

Pillar , 2.893 

Saddleback 2,787 

Grasmoor 2,756 

Red  Pike 2.750 

Hi?h  Street 2.700 

Grisedale  Pike 2.080 

Conlston  Old  Man  ........  .2.577 

Hill  Bell 2.500 

Harrison  Stickle  j  Langdale  I  2,400 
Pike  o'  Stickle. .  1    PiSes.    J  2,300 


IN    THE    ENGLISH    LAKE 

Mountains.  "  Feet. 

Carrock  Fell 2,110 

High  Pike,  Caldbeck  Fells  . .  .2.101 

Causey  Pike 2.030 

Black  Combe 1.919 

Lord's  Seat 1.728 

Hoalster  Crag 1,700 

W.ansffll 1,590 

Wliiufell  Deacon,  near  Ken- 
dall  1,500 

Cat  Bell 1,448 

Latrigg 1.160 

Dent  HUl 1.110 

Benson  Knot,  near  Kendal . .  1 .098 

LoughriKK  Fell •; 1,108 

Penrith  Beacon 1.020 

Mell  Fell 1,000 

Kendall  Fell 6  8 

Scillv  Bnnk.  near  ^\^lltehaven    500  ■ 


DISTRICT. 

^Mountains  (Passes).  Feet. 

Sty  Head. 1,250 

Haws,  between  Butter- 
mere  Dale  and  New- 
lands 1.160 

Klrkstone 1-.200 

Haws,     between     Butter- 
mere  and  Borrowdale  ...1,100 
Dunmail  Rai.se 720 

Hlgiiest  English  mountain, 
Scawfell  Pike,  Cumber- 
land  3,160 

Highest      Welsh      mountain, 
Snowdon,  Carnarvonshire.  .3,571 

Highest  Irish  mountain,  Gur- 
rane  Tual.  Kerry 3.404 

Hlghe.st  Scottish  mountain, 
Ben  NeWs,  Inverness 4,403 


Lakes. 


N.\ME. 

l«ngth, 
MHes. 

Breadth, 
Miles. 

Depth, 
Feet. 

Height 
Above 

Sea. 
Feet. 

Name. 

Length, 
Miles. 

Breadth. 
Miles. 

Depth, 
Feet. 

Height 

Above 

Sea, 

Feet. 

Windermere... ... 

Ulleswater 

Conlston  "Water. 

Baseenthwalte 

Water 

10 
9 

e 

4 
3 

3 
3 
3 

2"4 

1 
1 
'A 

1 

240 
210 
160 

68 
72 

132 
270 

' 'ios  ■ 

116 
380 
105 

210 
222 

240 
160 
443* 
473 

Ennerdale  Water 
Esthwalte  Water 

Buttermere 

(irasraore  

Lowes  Water.  .  . . 
Brother's  Water. 
Rydalniere      .... 
Red   Tarn.     Hel- 
vellyn   

n 

1 

H 
14 
H 

80 
80 

"iso" 

■"ios" 

247 
180 

Derwcutwater  .  . 

Crummocb 

Water 

Wast  ^Valer 

156 
2,400 

Hawes  Water .  . . 
Thlrleraere.  

Sprinkling   Tarn, 
Borrowdale  .  . . 

1,900 

Nami:  and  Siluaiifn.  Htit/M,  Feet. 
Scale  Force,  southwest  side  of 

Crummock   Lake 15G 

Barrow   Cascade,   east  side  ot 

Derwentwater 124 

Lodore  Cascade,   east  side  of 

Derwentwater 100 

Colwlth    Force,    Littie    Lan^- 

dale 90 


Walerjalis. 
Name  and  Situation.      Jletoht,  Feet 
Alrey  Force,  weat  side  of  Ulles- 

water 8( 

Dungeon  Gill  Force,  southeast 

side  of  Langdale  Pikes 8C 

Stock  Gill  Force.  Ambleside. . .  7C 
Birkor  Force,  south  side  of  Eak 

dale 


60 


Name  and  .Situation.     Height,  Feci. 

Stanley  Gill  Force,  south  aide  of 
Eskdale 60 

Sour  Milk  Force,  south  side  of 
Buttermere 60 

Upper  Fall.  Rydal,  Rydal  Park  60 

Skelwlth  Force,  on  stream  flow- 
ing from  Elter  Water 20 


FAMOUS    WATERFALLS    OF    THE    WORLD. 


Na.me  and  Locatton. 


Height 
In  feet. 


Gavarnie,  Franco.  . 1,385| 

Grand,  Labrador 2.0t)0j 

Kaieteur,  British  GwSa,na.  . . .     800 

Minnehaha,  Mtnaosota 50 

Missouri.  Montana 90 

Montmorencl,  Quebee 265 

Multnomah,  Oregou 850 

Murchlson,  Africa 120' 

Niagara.  New  Yorlj-OBtario. .     IWi 
RJukan.  Norway 7801 


Name  and  Ix)cation. 


Height 
in  feel 


Sohaffhausen.  Switzerland....  100 
Seven  Falls.  Colorado,  r-.  ....     26f, 

Skjaeggedalsfos,  Norway 530 

-Shoshone.  Idaho 210 

Snoqualmle,  Washington 268 

Staubbach,  Switzerl.and 1.000 

Stirling,  New  Zealand 500 

Sutherland,  Kew  Zealand.  .  ,  .1,904 
Takkakaw,  British  Columbia..  l,200l 
Twin.  Idaho 180i 


Namb  and  Location. 


Height 
In  feel . 


Vettis,  Norway 950 

Victoria,  Africa 400 

Vo^nsfos,  Norway 600 

Yellowstone  (upper),  Montana  110 

Yellowstone  (lower),  Montana  310 

x'guascju.  Brazil 210 

Yosemlte  (upper),  California.  .1,436 

i'03emite  (middle).  Caliiornia.  620 

Yosemlte  (lower),  California. .  400 


HEIGHT    OF    YOSEMITE    WATERFALLS    ABOVE    SEA    LEVEL. 
The  height  In  feet  above  sea  level  of  the  waterfalls  In  Yo.semitc  Valley  is  as  follows — Upper  Yosemlte, 
6,525;  Lower  Yosemite,  4,420;  Nevada,  5,907;  Vernal,  5,044;  Illilouette.  5,816;  Bridalveil,  4,787;  Ribbon, 
7,008;  Widows  Tears,  6,466. 

THE    VOLCANOES    OF    HAWAII. 

The  entire  groap  ot  Hawaiian  Islands,  20  in  number,  extcndfng  in  a  chain  for  hundreds  of  miles.  Is 
of  volcanic  origin,  tJiough  some  of  the  islets  and  reefs  are  but  the  w.ive-battered  remnants  of  volcanoes 
who.se  fires  died  ■  ut  long  ago.  The  island  of  Hawaii  has  been  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  many  recently 
formed  volcanoes.  The  walls  of  the  ci-ator  of  the  active  volcano  of  Kilauea,  on  this  Island,  are  broken 
down  on  one  side,  giving  access  to  its  "lake  of  fire."  This  volcano  has  not  always  been  gentle  in  Its  ways, 
but  it  is  now  so  well  behaved' that  the  visitor  can  stand  safely  on  the  edge  of  its  fiery  pit  and.  if  the  volcano 
is  active,  watch  the  molten  rock  boiling  and  spouting  100  to  300  feet  below.  Sometimes  many^fountains 
throw  up  jets  of  glowing  sulphurous  lava  and  light  up  with  ghastly  glare  the  frowning  crags  that  rim  the 
crater.  Then,  eodtlenly  and  with  deafening  detonations,  the  jets  rush  together  and  convert  the  lake 
into  a  burning,  seething,  roaring  mass,  making  a  scone  to  which  few  others  in  the  world  are  comparable. 
Mauna  Loa,  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  and  a  neighboring  volcanic  cone,  Mauna  Kea,  both  nearly  14,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  are  an»ong  the  highest  island  mountains  in  the  world.  On  the  other  islands  of  the  Hawaiian 
group  there  are  volcanic  mountains  scarcely  less  Interesting.  The  crater  of  Haleakala,  in  the  summit  of 
East  Maul,  10.000  foet  above  sea  level,  is  one  of  the  largest  extinct  craters  in  the  world  and  is"as  well  pre- 
served as  If  its  fires  had  been  extinguished  but  a  few  years,  instead  of  perhaps  several  hundred  years  ago. 

The  active  volcanoes  of  Hawaii  give  a  wonderful  demonstration  of  the  processes  by  which  all  those 
island  mountains  have  been  built  up  from  the  great  depths  of  the  ocean.  Since  the  days  of  Capt.  Cook, 
ieologlsta  and  others  who  are  Interested  In  the  problems  of  volcanoes  have  visited  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
»nd  written  about  them.  Near  the  base  of  these  mountains  of  Igneous  rock  lie  fields  of  sug.ar  cane,  which 
ore  just  now  of  speoial  Interest.  They  are  supplied  with  water  from  mountain  streams  and  from  wflls 
ind  drainage  twnnds  that  tap  undergroimd  supplies. 
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Poisons- — Hoiv  to  Treat. 


POISONS    AND    T»^£1R    ANTIDOTES. 

(From  American  National  Red  Cross  textbook  on  first  aid.y'^ 
Table  I. — Poisons  for  which  an  emetic  is  always  given  first. 


Poison. 


Unknown . 


Alcohol: 

In  any  form — rum,  gin,  wMskey, 
proof  spirits,  etc.,  also  methyl 
alcohol. 


Arsenic: 

Found  in  rat  poisons,  vermin 
killer,  Paris  green.  Fowler's 
solution.  Sometiihes  in  tinned 
fruits  and  beer. 


Lead: 
Sugar  of  lead,  lead  paint,  white 
lead. 


Opium: 

Laudanum,  morphine,  pare- 
goric, some  soothing  syrups  and 
cough  mixtures. 


Phosphorus: 

In  matches,  phosphorus  paste 
in  many  rat  poisons  and  vermin 
killers,  often  with  arsenic. 


Ptomaine: 
Poisoning    by    decayed    meat, 
fish,  milk,  or  ice  cream. 


Strychnine — Nux  Vomica  : 
Strychnine  is  frequently   used 
on  meat  to  poison  animals  and 
in  some  vermin  killers. 


Symptoms. 


Giddiness,  swaying  of  body,  inability 
to  stand.  Face  flushed,  eyes  red, 
skin  clammy,  weak  pulse,  may  be 
convulsions  and   unconsciousness. 


Severe  pain  in  stomach,  purging, 
severe  cramps  in  legs,  vomiting, 
dryness  of  throat,  cold  sweats, 
profound  shock. 


Throat  dry,  metallic  taste  with  much 
thirst,  colic  in  abdomen,  cramps  in 
legs,  cold  sweat;  sometimes  paralj'- 
sis  of  legs  and  convulsions. 


Drowsiness,  finally  unconsciousness; 
pulse  full  at  first,  then  weak; 
breathing  full  and  slow  at  first, 
gradually  slower  and  shallow;  pin- 
head  pupils;  face  flushed,  then 
purple. 


Severe  pain  in  stomach,  vomiting. 
Skin  is  dark  and  may  have  odor  of 
phosphorus.  Bleeding  from  nose, 
bloody  purging.     Convulsons. 


Nausea,  vomiting,  purging.  Skin 
cold  and  clammy.  Pulse  weak. 
Severe  pain  in  abdomen,  cramps, 
great  prostration  and  weakness. 
Often  eruption  on  skin. 


Convulsions,  very  severe,  alternating 
witli  cramps,  affecting  all  muscles 
of  body.  Back  is  bowed  up  by 
spasms  of  muscles.  Jaws  are  locked. 
Spasm  of  muscles  is  so  great  that  it 
prevents  breathing,  so  face  be- 
comes dusky. 


Treatment  (Besides  Emetic). 


Stimulants;  soothing  liquids. 


Hot  coffee  or  aromatic  spirits  of 
ammonia.  Try  to  arou.se,  but  if 
weak  do  not  exhaust  by  making 
walk.  Dash  cold  water  on  face  and 
chest.  WTien  somewhat  recovered, 
\vrap  warmly  and  put  to  bed. 


Much  lukewarm  water.  Magnesia 
in  large  quantity  or  dialyzcd  iron 
in  p^ -ounce  doses,  repeated. 
Beaten-up  eggs  or  castor  oil  and 
stimulants.  Warmth  and  rubbing. 
II  rat  poison  has  been  taken,  treat 
as  for  poisoning  by  arsenic. 


M  ounce  Epsom  salts  in  tumliler  of 
water.  Stimulants  and  soothing 
liquids. 


May  have  difficulty  in  getting  emetic 
to  work;  plenty  of  strong  coffee. 
Try  to  arouse  by  speaking  loudly 
and  threatening,  but  do  not  ex- 
haust by  compelling  to  walk,  etc. 
Stimulantsandartificialrespiration. 


Epsom  salts,  14  ounce  in  tumbler  of 
water,  or  magnesia.  Stimulants. 
Soothing  liquid  best.  Milk.  .Woid 
fats  and  oils. 


Purgative,  castor  oil  or  Epsom  salts, 
Teaspoonful  of  powdered  char- 
coal, and  repeat. 


Powdered  charcoal,  if  possible  in 
large  quantity.  Follow  with  an- 
other emetic.  Absolute  quiet  so 
as  not  to  bring  on  convulsions. 


Table  II. — Poisons  for  which  an  emetic  shozild  not  be  given  first. 


Poison. 

Symptoms. 

Treatment. 

Mercury: 

Corrosive  sublimate,  antiseptic 
tablets.    Other  salts  of  mercury 
much  less  commonly  used. 

Corrosive  sublimate  is  very  irritating, 
so  when  taken  turns  mouth,  lips, 
and     tongue    white.      Mouth     is 
swollen   and   tongue  is  shriveled: 
always   metallic   taste   in    mouth. 
Pain   in   abdomen.      Nausea  and 
vomiting  mucus  and  blood,  bloody 
purging,  cold  clammy  skin,  great 
prostration,  and  convulsions. 

First,  give  white  of  egg  or  whole  egs 
beaten  up;  flour  and  water,  but 
not  so  good.  Emetics,  soothing 
liquids,  and  stimulants. 

Nitrate  op  Silver: 
Lunar  caustic. 

Pain  in  mouth  and  stomach;  mouth 
first    colored    white,    then    black; 
vomit  first  white  then  turns  black. 

Common  salt  dissolved  in  water,  or 
milk  very  frequently.  Then  emetic. 
Afterward  soothing  liquids  and 
stimulants. 

Table  III. — Poisons  for  which  an  emetic  should  never  be  given. 


Poison. 


Strong  corrosive  acids: 

1.  ACETIC 

2.  Hydrochloric     (spirits 

salt) . 

3.  Nitric  (aqua  fortis). 

4.  Sulphuric  (vitriol). 


of 


Symptoms. 


Very  severe  burning  pain  in  mouth, 
throat,  and  stomach.  Wherever 
acid  touches  skin  or  mucous  mem- 
brane they  are  destroyed.  Fre- 
quently vomiting  and  purging. 
More  or  less  suHocation  from 
swelling  of  throat,  great  prostra- 
tion and  shock. 


Treatment. 


M\  alkali  to  neutralize  acid.  Best, 
Magnesia  or  chalk  in  water,  given 
frequently  and  freely.  Lime,  whit- 
ing, baking  soda,  plaster,  tooth 
powder,  or  even  wood  ashes  may 
all  be  used  for  alkali,  or  ammonia, 
a  tablespoonful  to  2  cups  of  water, 
but  those  mentioned  above  art 
better,  as  they  are  less  Irritating 
Afterwards,  soothing  liquids,  milk 
milk  and  egg,  olive  oil.  Stimulant! 
are  practically  always  required.  I. 
acid  has  entered  air  passage,  may 
Inhale  fumes  ol  ammonia. 


Poisons — Zoological  Gardens. 
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Tabus  in. — Potions  for  which  an  emetic  should  never  be  gUien. — Continued. 


POISON. 


Oxalic  Acid 
sorrel) . 


<.°.iH«"  of  lemoi)  or 


Much  like  coiToslve  acids  jiist 
named,  but  not  so  much  burning 
ol  lips,  etc. 


CARBOLIC  Acid   (plieuol); 

(\'ery   comuionlj/    use*!    in   at- 
tempts i»t  ,«utBJ<!p  )  . 


Symptoms. 


It  is  also  a  powerful  corrosive  iwiLson 
which  causes  great  pain  and  vomit- 
InB.  Severe  case:  Unconsoio\isno;;p 
very  soon  and  early  deatJi.  Usually 
easy  to  tell  by  odor  of  acid  and 
burn,  which  with  pure  acid  is 
white  and  with  impure,   blacK. 


An  acid  to  neutralize  alkali.  Vinegar, 
lemon  or  oninfie  juice.  Tartaric  or 
citric  acid  in  plenty  of  water. 
Sootliing  liquids,  stimulants.  If 
i-annot  .swallow,  may  inhale  acetic 
acid    or    vinegar    from    a    pocket 

_  liand  kerchief. 

C.\ UTION :    In  giving  any  antidote  do  not  wait  for  it  to  dissolve  but  --tir  it  up  in  any  fl\iid  which  car 
be  obtained  except  cUs  and  ylve  it  at  once.  


^Itroug  caustic  alfeuJies: 

1.  AM.MONu:  Strong  ammonia. 

ammonia    liniment,    cam- 
phor liniment.' 

2.  Lime:   Quic'klliue. 

3.  Potash:    Cait?t'«  potash. 

4.  Soda:    Oau.stic  soda. 


Much  like  corrosive  .acid.s.  Iraniedl 
ate  severe  burning,  pain  iu  mouth 
throat,  and  stomach.  Vomiting 
and  purging.  Alkali  destroys 
tissues  of  mouth  it  h.os  touched. 
.Severe  shock  .ind  .-juilocation  from 
swelling. 


Treatment. 


Magnesia,  chalky  and  water  or  lime- 
water  to  neutralize  acid.  Then  1 
ounce  ol  castor  oil  and  stimulants 
freely. 


Rinso  mouth  with  pure  alcohol.  If 
grown  person,  should  swallow  3  or 
•1  t:iblespooufTil8  of  alcohol  mixed 
with  !in  equal  quantity  of  water, 
follow  this  in  5  minutes  with  2 
ta,blespoonful.s  of  Kpsora  salts  dis- 
.solved  in  a  little  w.atcr.  Though 
not  80  good,  limewater  may  be 
used  to  rin.se  mouth,  several 
glasses  of  it  being  swallowed;  3 
or  4  raw  egg*  may  be  given  or 
castor  or  sweet  oil.  Stimulants 
always,  and  keep  warm. 


CWtEF  ZOOLOGICAL  GARDENS  OF  T 

CEy  ,W.  T.  Homaday,  [director  New  York  Zoological  O 
Tiie  datc.9  are  tbosf  when  ihe  collccrions  were  founded. 


Africa- 
Algiers,  Jardin  tVrssftj  (Hamma). 

1904. 

Alexandria,  Noiizha  CJardfn,   1907 

Glza,   Cairo,    18i>l. 

Zagazig,   1911. 

Bloeinfontein. 

Bulawnyo,  North  ParHi,  1911. 

Durban,  Mitchell  Park, 

Johanneiibur^,  Kck.stein  Park. 

Matopo,  S.  Rhodesia,  Rhodes  Park, 
1903. 

Pretoiia,  Nat'l.  Zoctegiertl  Gnrdens, 
1898. 

Khartoum,  1901. 

Merowe,  DongoJa,  1901 

Singa,  1907.     Branch  o?  Ciica. 

America,    North — 

Toronto,  High  Park. 
Toronto,    Riverdale   Park,    about 

1900. 
Vancouver  Stanley   Parif. 
United  States — 

Anaconda,  Mou.,  Washoe  Park. 
Atlanta,   Ga.,   Grant  Park. 
Auburndale,     Ma.*?.,     Norumbega 

Park,  1898. 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Drnid  Hill  Park 
Boston,  Mass.,  Franklin  Park,  1912. 
Brooklyn,   Prospect   Park. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y„  The  Park.  1895. 
Butte,  Mon.,  The  Gardens. 
Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  City  Park,  1908 
Cincinnati,   187,'>. 
Chicago,   Lincoln  Parlt. 
Cleveland,   Wade  Park,    1893. 
Columbus,   Oliio,  Olantangy  Park. 
Davenijort,  la.,  Flzorary  P'k.,  1910. 
Denver,  Col.,  City  Park. 
Des  Moines,  la,,  Grandvicw  Park. 
Detroit,   Mich.,   Belle  Isle  Park. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Swopcr  Pk.,  1908 
Lafayette,  Ind.,  1911. 
Lexington,  Mass..  Lexington  Park 

1903. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Eastlake  Park 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  Overton  Pk.,  190S 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  W,a.sh.  Pk.,  1905 
Minneapolis,   Longfellow   Gardens 
Mimcie,  Ind.,  1911. 
New  York,  Central  Park. 
New  York,  Zoologieal  Park  (Bronx 

Park),  1898. 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  1908. 
Omaha,  Neb.,  Rivervlew  Park. 
Philadelphia,  Fairroount  Pk.,  18o9. 


Pittsburgh,    Pa.,    Higliland    Park. 
Portland,  Ore.,  City  Park,  181>9. 
Providence,  Roger  Williams  Park. 
Pueblo,  Col.,  Citv  Park. 
Reading,    Pa.,    1911. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Seneca  Park. 
St    Joseph,  Mo.,  Krug  Part. 
St.  LouLs,  Mo.,  Forest  Park. 
St.  Paid,  Minn.,  Como  Park. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Liberty  Park. 
San  i'rancisco,  Golden  Gate  l-'ark. 
Seattle,    Woodland    Park. 
Spokano",  Manito  P.irk. 
Springfield,   Mass.,   Forest  Park, 
racoina,    Point    Di^liance    Park. 
Toledo,   Otway  Park,    1900. 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  Zoological   Park. 
Washington,  Nat'l  Zoological  Park. 
Wichita,    Kan.,    Riverside   Park. 
West   Indies — 

Barbados.  f;overivmcnt  Park. 
Amerlcii,  South — • 

Buenos  .lyres,   1874. 
La  Plata,  in  .Museum  Garden. 
Mendoza,   about    1008. 
Para,  .Museu  Goeldi. 
Rio  de  .Janeiro. 
Sao  Paulo,  near  Santos. 
Conception,    aniail    menagerie    in 

Quinta. 
Santiago,  Quinta  Normal. 
Lima. 

Montevideo,    Villa  Dolores. 
Asia- 
Rangoon,  Victoria  Memorial,  1906. 
Canton,  1911. 
Peking,   1900. 
Saigon,  Cochin-china. 
Barocla,   State  tjarden. 
Bombay,    Victoria   Gardens,    1870. 
Calcutta,  187.5. 

Jaipur,  187.5,  kept  up  by  Maharaja 
Lahore. 
Madras,  1858. 

Mysore,  1892.  kept  up  by  Maharaja 
Pershawur,  1909. 
Secundcrabad,  Hyderabad. 
Trivandrum,      Travancore,      1859. 
Kyoto,   Okazaki   Park,    1003. 
Osaka,  in  Museum  Grounds. 
Tokyo,  Uyeno  Park,  1881.  Imperial. 

Australasia — 

Adelaide,    1879. 
Brisbane,  Yaronga  Park,  1012. 
Hobart,  Tasmania,  Beaumaris. 


HE    WORLD. 

ardeiir^,  Bion.x  Park  ) 

Melbourne,  1857. 

Pirth,  1808. 

Roekhampton,     tjucensland     {\\\z- 

tralian  fauna). 
Sydney,    1879. 
Wellington,  New  Zealand,   1908. 

Europe — 

Cracow,  Park  Kr.akowski. 

ftchonbrunn,     Vienna,     1752,    Im- 
perial  Menagerie. 

Antwerp,  1843. 

Birmingham,  hot.  and  mcnag.,  1910. 

London,  Regent's  Park.   1828. 

Manchester,  Belle  Vue,  183G. 

Wobum,  Beds.,  Duke  of  Bedford's. 

Dublin,    Phoenix    Park,    1830. 

Edinburgh,  1913. 

Cardilf,  Victoria  Park,  about  1903. 

Bulgaria,  Sofia. 

Copenhagen,  1859. 

Lyons,  Pare  de  la  Tete  d'or,  1857. 

Marseilles,   1855. 

Paris,  Jardln  des  Plantes,   1793. 

Toulouse,  in  Jardin  des  Plantes. 

Berlin,   1844. 

Cologne,   1S60. 

Dresden,  18C1. 

Dusscldori,  1874. 

Frankfort-on-MaIn,   1858. 

Hamburg,   1863. 

Hamburg.   Stcllingen,    1902. 

Hanover,  1863. 

1<  irlsrulie,  1864. 

Konigsberg,   1896. 

Leipsic,  1876. 

Mnliiauseu,  1.  E.,  IgfiS. 

Munich,    1910,   society. 

Munster,  1,  W.,  1808. 

Nuremberg,  1912. 

Stuttgart,  boggenburg,  about  1907. 

Athens. 

Amsterdam,    1838. 

H.ngue,    1863. 

Rotterdam,  1857. 

Budapest,  reopened  1912. 

Rome,    1911.     . 

Li.sbon ,  Pa  rque  des  1  ,aran  jeiras,  1 883, 

Bucharest. 

Ascania  Nova. 

Helsingfors.    Finland,    188S. 

Moscow,  1804. 

Petrograd. 

Warsaw,   Poland,   1911. 

Barcelona.    1892. 

Madrid,  1774. 

Basel.   1874. 
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Bom. 

Died. 

Name. 

Occupation. 

Born. 

Died. 

Name. 

Occupation. 

1807 
1763 

1873 
1848 
1891 
1887 
1863 
1872 
1918 
1893 
1820 
1859 
1836 
1894 
1873 
1859 
1917 
1852 
1856 
1917 
1888 
1883 
1836 
1876 
1897 
1889 
1820 
1917 
1895 
1897 
1887 
1690 
1889 
1901 
1870 
1892 
1890 
1815 
1879 
1831 
1892 
1888 
1872 

Agassiz,  L.  J.  R 

Astor,  John  Jacob 

Barnum,  P.  T 

Beecher,  Henry  W 

Beecher,  Lyman 

Bennett,  James  G 

Bennett,  J.  G.,  2d 

Scientist. 

Merchant. 

Showman. 

Preacher. 

Preacher. 

Newspaper. 

Newspaper. 

Statesman. 

Hunter. 

Abolitionist. 

Statesman. 

Newspaper. 

Jm-ist. 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

Statesman. 

Statesman. 

Scout. 

Lawyer. 

Philanthropist 

Hunter. 

Soldier. 

Newspaper. 

Confederate. 

Naval. 

Admiral. 

Freedman. 

Prohibitionist. 

Bridge  builder 

IMissionary. 

Inventor. 

Statesman. 

Admiral. 

Atlantic  Cable 

Explorer. 

Inventor. 

Abolitionist. 

Alerchant 

1757 
1737 
1838 
1832 
1736 
1812 
1819 
1833 
1747 
1807 
1663 
1734 
1791 
1795 
1644 
1811 
1718 
1733 
1754 
1735 
1786 
1820 
1823 
1797 
1580 
1816 
1812 
1803 
.1779 
1859 
1832 
1768 
1814 
1740 
1823 
1794 
1782 
1765 
1839 
1801 

1804 
1793 
1905 
1881 
1799 
1886 
1867 
1899 
1792 
1870 
1728 
1806 
1872 
1869 
1718 
1884 
1790 
1833 
1832 
1818 
1866 
1891 
1900 
1874 
1631 
1902 
1883 
1876 
1845 
1918 
1902 
1813 
J  886 
1809 
1878 
1877 
1852 
1825 
1898 
1877 

Hamilton,  Alexander 

Hancock,  John 

Statesman.' 
Signer. 

1810 

Hay,  John 

Statesman. 

1813 
1775 

Hayes,  I.  I.  . 

Henrv   Patrick     

Explorer. 
Statpsman 

1800 

Hoe,  R.  M ...  .\  ...,,.,  . 

Inventor. 

1841 

Howe,  Elias 

Inventor. 

1830 
1735 

IngersoU,  Robert  G 

Jones,  Paul •  •  • . 

Agnostic. 
Naval. 

Boone,  Daniel • . . 

1800 

Brown,  John 

Lee,  Robert  K .,,,,,,,. . 

Soldier. 

1756 

Burr,  Aaron • 

Mather,  Cotton 

Morris,  Robert 

Morse,  S.  F.  B  .:...,..  . 
Peabody,  George. ...... 

Penn,  WiUlam .......... 

Preacher. 

1829 

Childs  Geo.  W 

Financier, 

1808 

1799 

.  1832 

Chase,  Salmon  P 

Chdkte,  Ruf us 

Choate,  Joseph  H 

Clay,  Henry 

Inventor.  \ 

Philanthropist 

Founder. 

'  1777 

Phillips,  Wendell 

Putnam,  Israel. ,..,.,,. 
Randolph,  John. ...,,.. 
Red  Jacket  (Indian) .... 

Abolitionist. 

1796 
1845 
1829 
1791 

Clayton,  John  M 

Cody,  William  F 

Conkling,  Roscoe 

Cooper,  Peter 

Soldier. 
Statesman. 
Chief. 
Patriot. 

1786 

Crockett,  David 

Scott,  Winfleld 

Soldier. 

1839 

Sherman,  William  T 

Sherman,  John 

Soldier. 

1819 

Statesman. 

1808 

Davis,  Jefferson 

Decatur,  Stephen 

Dewey,  George 

Douglass,  Fred,  (colored) 
Dow,  Neal 

Smltli,  Gerrit 

Abolitionist. 

1779 
1838 
1817 

Smith,  Capt.  John 

Stanton,  Elizabeth  C 

Adventurer. 
Suflrage. 

1804 

Stewart,  Alexander  T 

Story,  Joseph 

Merchant. 
Jurist. 

1820 

Eada,  James  B 

1604 

Eliot,  John 

Sullivan,  John  I> 

Talmage,  T.  de  Witt 

Tecumseh  (Indian) 

Tilden,  Samuel  J 

Trumbull,  Jonathan.  .  .  . 

Tweed,  WUliam  M 

Vanderbllt,  Cornelius .  , . 

Webster,  Daniel 

Whitney.  Eli. . . .  ■. 

Pugilist. 

1803 

Ericsson,  John .  .  .  .• 

Preacher. 

1818 
1801 
1819 

Evarta,  William  M 

Farragut,  David  G 

Field,  Cyrus  W. . , 

ClUef. 

Statesman. 

Soldier. 

1813 
1765 

Fremont,  John  C 

Fulton,  Robert 

Politician. 
Railways. 

1805 
1750 

Garrison,  W.  Lloyd 

Glrard   Stenhen   

Statesman. 
Inventor. 

1836 

Gould.  Jav 

Ra,ilways. 

Botanist. 

Newspaper. 

WiUard,  Frances  E.,  ... 
Young,  Brlgham 

Prohibitionist. 

1810 

Gray,  Asa 

Mormon. 

1811 

Greeley,  Horace 

AUTHORS    OF    NOTE. 

AMERICAN. 


Bom. 

Died. 

1832 

1888 

1836 

1907 

1779 

1843 

1780 

1851 

1800 

1891 

1755 

1812 

1771 

1810 

1794 

1878 

1845 

1912 

1802 

1880 

1835 

1910 

1789 

1K51 

1845 

1909 

1812 

1894 

1824 

1892 

1787 

1879 

1815 

1882 

1795 

1820 

1703 

1758 

1837 

1902 

1803 

1882 

1850 

1895 

1817 

1881 

1842 

1901 

1706 

1790 

1839 

1897 

1793 

1863 

1822 

1909 

1790 

1867 

1848 

1908 

1839 

1902 

1804 

1864 

1830 

1886 

1819 

1881 

1809 

1894 

1770 

1842 

1819 

1910 

1783 

18.59 

1843 

1916 

Name. 


Alcott,  Louisa  M 

Aldrlch,  Thos.  B 

Allston,  Wash 

Audubon,  J.  J 

Bancroft,  George 

Barlow,  Joel 

Brown,  Chas.  Br 

Brj'ant,  William  C 

Carleton,  Will 

Child,  Lydia  M 

Clemens,  Samuel  L 

Cooper,  J.  Fenimore . .  . . 

Crawford,  F.  Marlon 

Curtis,  Geo.  Ticknor. . .  . 

Curtis,  Geo.  Wm 

Dana,  R.  H 

Dana,  R.  H.  jr 

Drake,  Jos.  Rodman. . . . 

Edwards,  Jonathan 

Eggleston,  Edw 

Emerson,  Ralph  W 

Field,  Eugene 

Fields,  Jas.  T 

Flske,  John 

Franklin,  Benjamin 

George,  Henry 

Goodrich,  Samuel  G .  .  . . 

Hale,  Edw.  Ev 

Halleck,  Fltz-Green 

Harris,  Joel  C 

Hart,  Bret 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel... 

Hayne,  Paul 

Holland,  J.  G 

Holmes,  Oliver  W 

Hopkinson,  Jos 

Howe,  Julia  Ward 

Irving,  Washington 

James,  Henry 


Subject. 


Fiction. 

Fiction. 

Poet. 

Naturalist. 

History. 

Poet. 

Fiction. 

Poet. 

Poet. 

Miscellaneous 

Humor. 

Fiction. 

Fiction. 

History. 

Editorial. 

Poet. 

Biography. 

Poet. 

Religion. 

Fiction. 

Essay. 

Poet. 

Biography. 

History. 

Biography. 

Politics. 

Geography. 

Essay. 

Poet. 

Humor. 

Fiction. 

Fiction. 

Poet. 

Poet. 

Poet, 

Songs. 

Poet. 

Fiction. 

Fiction. 


Bom. 

Died. 

1779 

1843 

1826 

1894 

1833 

1888 

1807 

1882 

1813 

1891 

1819 

1891 

1841 

1913 

1822 

1908 

1779 

1863 

1814 

1877 

1850 

1896 

1737 

1809 

1823 

1893 

1791 

1852 

1779 

1860 

1785 

1866 

1811 

1849 

1790 

1859 

1822 

1872 

1762 

1824 

1816 

1887 

1789 

1867 

1791 

1865 

1806 

1870 

1833 

1908 

1825 

1903 

1812 

1896 

1825 

1878 

1836 

1894 

1817 

1862 

1791 

1871 

1827 

1905 

1834 

1867 

1829 

1900 

1758 

1843 

1753 

1794 

1819 

1892 

1807 

1892 

1807 

1867 

Name. 


Key,  Francis  Scott 

Larcom,  Lucy 

Locke,  David  R 

Longfellow,  Henry  W. . 
Lossing,  Benjamin  J. . , 
Lowell,  Jas.  Russell. ... 

Miller,  .Joaquin 

Mitchell,  Donald  G...., 

Moore,  Clement  C 

Motley,  J.  L. 

Nye,  Edgar  W 

Paine,  Thomas 

Parkman,  Francis , 

Payne,  John  H 

Paulding,  J.  K 

Pierpont,  Rev.  John .  » . , 

Poe.  Edgar  Allen ; 

Prescott,  William  H.  . . , 

Read,  Thos.  BucU , 

Rowson,  Susan 

Saxe,  John  Godfrey 

Sedgwick,  Cath.  M . . .  . , 
Sigoumey,  Lydia  H. . . . 

Slmms,  W.  Gllmore 

Stedman,  Edw.  Clar.  .  . , 
Stoddard,  Rich.  Henry. 
Stowe,  Harriet  Beecher. , 

Taylor,  Bayard 

Thaxter,  Cella 

Thoreau,  Henry  D. .  ^ . . , 

Ticknor,  George 

Wallace,  Lew 

Ward,  Artemus , . . 

Warner,  Chas.  Dudley.  . 

Webster,  Noah 

\Vlieatley,  Phyllis  (col'd) 
Whitman,  Walt.  ....... 

Wliittier,  John  G. . , , . ,  , 
Willis,  Nathaniel  P 


Subject. 


Poet. 

Poet. 

Humor. 

Poet. 

History. 

Poet. 

Poet. 

Humor. 

Poet. 

History. 

Humor,  j 

Politics. 

History. 

Poet. 

Biography. 

Hymns. 

Poet. 

History. 

Poet. 

Fiction. 

Poet. 

Fiction. 

Poet. 

Fiction. 

Poet. 

Poet. 

Fiction. 

Travel. 

Poet. 

Philosopher. 

History. 

Fiction. 

Humor. 

Essay. 

Dictionary. 

Poet. 

Poet. 

Poet. 

Essay. 
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ENGLISH. 


Born.  Died 


1832 
1515 
1775 
1561 
1615 
1686 
1748 
1723 
1740 
1820 
1812 
1628 
1730 
1759 
1612 
W88 
1777 
1795 
1328 
1772 
1670 
1731 
1800 
1601 
1785 
1812 
1805 
1631 
1819 
1707 
1688 
1737 
1728 
1716 
1591 
1798 
1711 
1709 
1574 
1796 
1775 
149J 
1632 
1800 


1904 
1668 
1817 
1626 
1691 
1616 
1832 
I7S0 
1795 
1849 
1889 
1688 
1797 
1796 
1080 
1824 
1844 
1881 
1400 
1834 
1729 
1800 
1882 
1731 
1859 
1872 
1881 
1700 
1880 
1757 
1732 
1794 
1774 
1771 
1674 
1845 
1776 
1784 
1637 
1821 
1834 
1555 
1704 
1859 


Name. 


Arnold.  Kd win 

Asoham,  Roger 

Austen,  Jane 

BacoQ,  Francis 

Baxter.  Richard 

Beaumont,  Francis . 
lientham,  Jeremy  . . 
Blacltstone,  Wlillam . 

Bos  well,  Janic8 

Bronte,  Anne 

Brownlut',  Robert.    . 

Bunyan, John 

Burke,  Edmund 

Burns.  Robert 

Butler.  Samuel 

Byron  (Geo.  Gordon) 
Campbell,  Thomas. . . 

Carlyle,  Thorn.a.s 

Cha  c«r,  Geoffrey .  .  . 

Coleridge,  8.  T 

Gongreve,  William. . . 
Cowper,  William .... 

Darwin,  Charle.s 

De  Foe,  Daniel 

De  Quinc.  y,  Thomas 
Dicltens,  Charles .... 
D'lsraeli,  Benjamin.  . 

Dryden,  John 

Kliot,  George 

Fielding,  Henry 

Gay,  John 

Gibbon,  Edward .... 
Gold?niith,  Oliver.  . 

Gray,  Thom3.a 

Herrlck.  Robert 

Hood,  Thom.as 

Hume,  David 

Johnson,  Samuel .... 

Joneon,  Ben 

Keats,  Johji 

Lamb,  Charles 

Latimer,  Hugh 

Locke,  John 

Macaulay,  Thomas  B 


Subject. 


Poet. 

Plillosophy, 

Fiction. 

Essays. 

Religion, 

Drama. 

PolltlcaJ, 

Law. 

Biography. 

Fiction. 

Poet. 

Religion. 

Essays. 

Poet, 

Poet. 

Poet. 

Poet. 

History, 

Poet. 

Poet. 

Drama. 

Poet. 

Evolution, 

Fiction. 

Essays. 

Fiction. 

Fiction. 

Poet. 

Fiction. 

Fiction. 

Fables. 

History. 

Poet. 

Poet. 

Poet. 

Poet. 

History. 

Dictionary. 

Drama. 

Poet. 

Essays. 

Religion. 

Plillosophy. 

Essays. 


Born. 

Dledi 

1806 

1873 

1608 

1674 

1779 

1852 

1480 

1535 

1200 

1259 

1632 

1703 

1688 

1744 

1592 

1644 

1552 

1618 

1814 

1884 

1689 

1701 

1763 

1855 

1828 

1882 

1819 

1900 

1771 

1832 

1564 

1010 

1723 

1790 

1771 

1845 

1721 

1771 

1774 

1843 

1552 

1599 

1820 

1903 

1071 

1729 

1713 

1768 

1850 

1895 

1796 

1874 

1007 

1745 

1837 

1909 

1013 

1607 

1809 

1892 

1811 

1803 

1700 

1748 

1740 

1778 

1815 

1882 

1484 

1530 

1820 

1893 

1593 

1083 

1674 

1748 

1720 

1793 

1095 

1142 

1770 

1850 

1640 

1715 

1324 

1384 

1684 

1765 

Name. 


Mill,  J.  Stuart 

Milton,  John 

Moore,  Thomas 

More,  Sir  Thomas .... 
Paris  (Matthew  oO  .  . . 

Pepys,  Samuel 

Pope,  Ale.x 

Quarles,  Francis 

Raleigh.  Sir  Walter.    . 

Reade,  Charles 

Richardson,  Samuel. . . 

Rogers,  Samuel 

Rosetti,  D.  Gab 

Ruskin,  John 

Scott,  Sir  Walter 

Shakespeare,  William. 

Smith,  Adam 

Smith,  Sidney 

Smollett,  Tobias 

Southey,  Robert 

Spenser,  Edni 

Spencer,  Herbert 

Steele,  Richard 

Sterne,  Lawrence 

Stevenson,  Robert  L.. 

Strickland,  Agnes 

Swift,  Jonathan 

Swinburne,  Alg.  C.  .  . . 

Taylor,  Jere 

Tennyson,  Alfred 

Thackeray.  W.  M.  .  .  . 

Thomson,  James 

Toplady,  A.  M 

Troilope,  Anthony. . . . 

Tynda  e,  William 

Tyndali,  John 

Walton,  Izaak 

Watts,  Isa.tc 

White,  Gilbert 

William  (of  Malraesbury) 
Wordswortli.  William . 
Wycherly,  William.  .-. 

Wyckliffe,  John 

Young,  Edw 


Subject. 


Economics, 

Poet. 

Poet. 

Economics, 

History. 

Biography, 

Poet. 

Poet. 

History, 

Fictlou. 

Fiction, 

Poet. 

Poet. 

Art. 

Fiction.  1 

Drama. 

Economlca, 

Essays. 

Fiction. 

Poet. 

Poet. 

Science. 

Essays. 

Fiction. 

Fiction. 

History, 

Fiction. 

Poet. 

Religion. 

Poet. 

Fictlou. 

Poet. 

Hymns, 

Fiction. 

Religion. 

Scientiflc. 

Angling. 

Hymns. 

Nat.  History, 

History; 

Poet. 

Drama. 

Religion. 

Poet. 


FRENCH. 


Born. 

Died. 

Name. 

Sub.iect. 

Born. 

Died. 

Name. 

Subject. 

1079 

1142 
1850 
1799 
1857 
1778 
1848 
1509 
1857 
1684 
1867 
1832 
1897 
1650 
1784 
1870 
1715 
1890 
1695 
1410 
1874 
1885 
1741 

Abelard,  Pierre 

Philosophy, 

Fiction. 

Drama. 

Poet. 

Nat.  History. 

Philosophy. 

History. 

Philosophy. 

Drama. 

Metaphysics. 

Nat.  rtlstory. 

Fiction. 

Philosophy. 

Encvclopedla. 

Fiction. 

Fiction. 

Fiction. 

Fables. 

History. 

History. 

Fiction. 

Fiction. 

1850 
1803 
1022 
1,533 
1023 
1495 
1039 
1823 
1061 
1712 
1737 
1804 
1626 
1766 
1804 
1828 
1797 
1805 
1828 
1757 
1694 
1840 

1893 
1870 
1073 
1592 
1062 
1553 
1099 
1892 
1741 
1778 
1814 
1870 
1090 
1817 
1857 
1893 
1877 
1859 
1905 
1820 
1778 
1902 

Maupassant,  Guy 

Merimee,  Prosper 

Molier  ■,  Jean  B 

Montaigne,  Mich 

Pascal,  Blaise 

Rabelais,  Fr 

Fiction. 

1799 

Balzac,  Honore 

Fiction. 

1732 
1780 
1707 

BoaunuarchaLs,  P 

Beranger,  Pierre 

Buffon,  Geo.  L 

Drama. 

Essays. 
Essays. 

1708 

Chateaubriand,  Fr 

Coraines,- Phil 

Stories. 

1445 

Racine,  Jean 

Drama. 

1798 

Comte,  Auguste ' 

ComelUe,  Pierre 

Cousin,  Victor 

Renan,  Ernest    

Religiou. 

1606 

Rollin,  Clias 

History, 

1792 

Rousseau,  J.J 

Saint  Pierre,  J.  H 

Sand,  Geo   

Essays. 

1769 
1840 

Cuvler,  Geo.  L 

Daudet,  Aiph 

Descartes,  Rene 

Diderot,  Denis 

Fiction. 
Fiction. 

1590 
1713 

Sevigne,  M.-nc.  de 

Stael,  Mmc.  de 

Letters, 
j'^iction. 

1803 

Dumas,  Alex 

Fiction. 

1651 

Fenelon,  Fran 

Taine,  H.  Adol 

History. 

1821 

Feuillet,  Oct   

Tliiers,  Louis 

History. 

1621 

Fontaine,  Jean 

Tocquevilie,  A.  C.  de.  .  . 
Verne,  Jules 

History. 

1337 

Froissart,  Jeau 

Fiction. 

1787 

Gulzot,  Fran 

1802 

Hugo;  Victor 

Voltaire,  Fr 

1661 

Le  Sage,  A   R 

Zoia,  Emile 

Fiction. 

GERMAN. 


Born. 

Died. 

1812 

1882 

1762 

1814 

1816 

1890 

1749 

1832 

1785 

1863 

1786 

1859 

1770 

1831 

1797 

1856 

1709 

18,59 

1724 

1804 

1640 

1710 

1803 

1873 

1483 

1546 

1817 

1903 

Narne. 


Auerbach,  Berth 

Flchte,  J.  G 

Freytag,  Gustav 

Goethe,  J.  \V 

Grimm,  J.  L 

Grimm,  W.  K 

Hegel,  Geo.  W 

Heine.  Helnrich 

Humboldt,  Alex,  von, 
Kant,  Immanuel .  .  .  . 

Leibnitz,  G.  W 

Lleblg,  Baron  von . , . 

Lather 

Momn^sen,  Th 


Subject. 


Fiction. 

Philosophy, 

Fiction. 

Poet. 

Philosophy. 

Philosophy. 

Philosophy, 

Poet. 

Travel. 

Philosophy. 

Philosophy. 

Chemistry. 

Religion. 

History. 


Born. 

Died. 

1814 

1873 

1823 

1900 

1720 

1797 

1789 

1850 

1776 

1831 

1795 

1886 

1763 

1825 

1779 

1859 

>     1494 

1578 

1819 

1893 

1759 

1805 

1767 

1845 

1822 

1892 

1788 

1860 

Name. 


Muhlbach,  Louise.  .  .  . 

Muller,  Max 

Munchausen,  Baron.  . 

Neander,  J.  A 

Niebuhr,  B.  G 

Ranke,  Leop.  von .  .  .  . 

Richter,  J.  P.  F 

Rltter,  Carl 

Sachs,  Hans 

Schaff,  PhiUp 

Schiller,  Friedrich  .  .  .  . 

Schlegel.  WUhelm 

Schllemann,  Helnrich . 
Schopenhuuer,  Arthur 


Subject. 


Fiction. 

Philosophy. 

Fiction. 

History. 

History. 

History. 

Humor. 

Geography. 

Poet. 

History, 

Poet. 

Critic. 

Archaeology. 

Philosophy. 
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Diet,  of,  Biog.-'^Da/a'.i  Ittxliy  Spam,  [S-w:,,~'^-€rk.'y--ltat. 


■     DANISH. 

Born. 

Died. 

1875 
1637 
1754 
1244 
1862 
1703 
1857 

Name. 

Subject. 

Born . 

Died. 

Name. 

Subject. 

1805 
1587 

Andersen,  Hans  Chr .... 

Arreboe,  Anders 

Holberg,  Ludwig 

Harpestrings,  Henry.  . . . 

Ingemann,  B.  S 

Klngo,  Thos 

Tales. 

Poet. 

History. 

Medicine. 

Flct.  Poet. 

Poet. 

Hist.  Crit. 

1809 
1480 
1791 
1756 

itsi 

187-6 
1554 
1862 
1821 
1607 
1833 

Muller,  F.  P 

Pedersen,  Chr 

Poet.  Dram. 
Relig. 

1684 

Petersen   Niels 

History. 

Pram,  Chr  H 

Tales,  Poet. 

1789 
1634 

Rauch,  Hierony 

Treschow,  Niels 

Drama. 
Philosophy. 

1783 

Molbech,  Chr 

ITALIAN. 

Born. 

Died. 

Name. 

Subject. 

Born. 

Died. 

Name. 

Subjet't. 

1749 

1803 
1533 
1375 
1321 
kl642 

Alfleri,  Vittorlo 

Poet,  Drama. 
Poet. 
Tales. 
Poet. 

Scientist. 

1469 
1304 
1773 
1544 

1527 
1374 
1842 
1595 

Machiavelli,  Nic 

Petrarch,  Franc 

History. 

1474 

Poet. 

1313 

Boccaccio 

Sismondi,  J.  C 

History. 

1265 

Dante  AMch     ......... 

Tosso,  Torq 

Poet. 

1564 

Galileo,  Galilei.  .• 

SPANISH. 


Born.  Died 


1332 
1193 
1600 
1524 
1474 
1547 
1040 
1551 


1407 
1268 
1681 
1579 
1566 
1616 
1099 
1634 


Name. 


Ayala,  Pedr.  L.  de 

Berceo,  Gonz 

Calderon,  Pedro 

Camoens,  Luiz  (P't'gese) 

Casas,  Las 

Cervantes,  Miguel 

Cid,  El 

Espinel,  Vic 


Subject. 


Poet. 

Poet. 

Drama. 

Poet. 

History. 

Fiction. 

Poet. 

Poet. 


Born. 

Died. 

1.534 

1597 

1300 

1360 

1760 

1828 

1585 

1648 

1503 

1536 

1562 

1635 

1485 

1557 

1750 

1798 

Name. 


Herrera,  Ferd 

Hita,  J.  R.  de 

Moratin,  L.  F 

Tellez,  Gabriel 

Vega,  Garcil 

Vega,  Lpoe  de 

Vicente,  Gil  (Portugese) 
Yriarte,  Juan 


Subject. 


Poet. 

Poet. 

Drama. 

Drama. 

Poet. 

Drama. 

Drama. 

Proverbs. 


SWEDISH. 


Born. 

Died. 

1627 

1695 

1832 

1910 

1740 

1795 

1796 

1868 

1801 

1865 

iV91 

1844 

1708 

1763 

Name. 


Arrhenius,  Clas 

Bjornstjerne,  Biorn.. 
Bellman,  Karl  M. .  . . 
Beskow,  Bernh.  von . 

Bremer,  F^-ed'ka 

Dahlgren,  Karl  J. .  . . 
Dalin,  Olaf 


Subject. 


History. 

Flct ,  Drama. 

Poet. 

Drama,  Poet. 

Fiction. 

Poet. 

History. 


Born. 

Died. 

1793 

1828 

1828 

1906 

1803 

1876 

1799 

1837 

1688 

1772 

1782 

1846 

17.54 

1808 

Name. 


Erik,  Joh.  S 

Ibsen,  HendrlkCNorweg.) 

Mellin,  Gust.  H 

Nicander,  Karl  A 

Swedenborg,  Emman'l.  . 

Tegner,  Esaias 

Thorild,  Thos 


Subject. 


Poet. 

Drama 

Fiction. 

Poet. 

Philosophy. 

Poet. 

Hist.,  Poet. 


AUTHORS 

CREEK   (CLASSICAL). 

a. 

D. 

Name. 

Subj. 

B. 

342 
480 

962 

ISO 

Ms 

B22 

D. 

30 
118 

270 
400 
443 
850 
927 
338 
292 
439 

Name. 

Subj. 

B. 

D. 

Name. 

Subj. 

on 

SU 
U56 
672 
659 
212 
427 
322 
194 
322 
13 

Aeschines 

Aeschylus 

Orat. 

Dram. 

Tales 

Poet. 

Physl. 

Dram. 

Philos. 

Antlq. 

Orat. 

Hist., 

Dlonyslus 

Epictetus 

Epicurus 

Euripides 

Herodotus 

Hesiod 

Hist. 

Stoic. 

Philos. 

Dram. 

Hist. 

Poet. 

Poet. 

Orat. 

Dram. 

Poet. 

1,29 
49 
207 
li96 
64 
382 
470 
1,43 

347 
120 
122 
405 
10 

e«7 
404 

369 

Plato 

Plutarch 

Polybiua 

Philos. 
Hist. 

187 

Anacreon 

Archimedes 

Aristophanes .... 

Aristotle 

Athenaeus 

Demosthenes .... 
Dlodorus 

Sophocles 

St;rat>o     ........ 

Dram. 
Geog 

Theophrastus. . .  . 

Thucydldes 

Xenophon 

Philos. 

S84 

s'ak 

BO 

Hist 

Isocrates 

Menander 

Pindar 

Hist. 

AUTHORS,  LATIN   (Classical). 


B. 

D. 

Name. 

Subj. 

B. 

69 
38 

149 
96 

■46 
43 
34 

1^ 
61 
42 

-D. 

■17 
65 

103 
62 

415 

104 
18 
62 

115 
118 

Name. 

Subj. 

B. 

D. 

Name. 

Subj. 

390 
174 
199 
515 

40 

43 

468 

169 

120 

8 

Ammlanus,  M  . . . 

Apulelus 

Aulus  Gellius.  . .  . 

Bolthlus 

Caesar,  Julius 

Cato,  the  Elder. . 

Catullus 

Cicero        

Hist 

Satir. 

Satlr. 

Philos. 

S-Hlst. 

Orat. 

Poet. 

Orat. 

Poet. 

Satlr. 

Satlr. 

Poet. 

Livy 

Lucan 

Lucllius  

Lucretius 

Macrobius 

Martial       .    ... 

Hist. 

Poet. 

Satir. 

Philos. 

Gram . 

Poet. 

Poet. 

Satlr . 

Dram. 

Natur, 

Essays . 

Critic. 

86 
6 
25 
61 
72 
55 
193 

'70 

34 

65 

100 

96 

140 

117 

139 

18 

19 

27 

Sallust 

Hist. 

lie 

100 
"170 

Seneca 

Sillus,  Iballcus.  .. 
Stalius     

Moral 
Poet. 
Poet. 

100 

Suetonius 

Tacitus 

Blog. 
Hist. 

8'" 

Ovid         

Terence 

Dram. 

107 

Persius 

Plautus   

Tlbullus.. ....... 

Poet. 

?R5 

Claudlan 

Ennlus 

Virgil 

Poet. 

lK3f> 

Pliny 

Vitruvlus 

Arch. 

40 

Juvenal 

Pliny  the  Youn'r. 
Qulntillan 

66 

Horace 

B.  C.  years  are  In  Italics. 


THE  APOLLO  BELVEDERE  STATUE. 

(Prepared  by  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  Washington.) 
Original  marble,  in  the  Vatican,  height,  7  it,.  1  in.  The  original  of  this  statue  was  discovered  at  Cape 
fl'Anzo  (Antium)  In  1503.  Bought  by  Julius  II.,  when  still  a  cardinal,  it  was  placed  by  him,  when  Pope, 
in  the  Belvedere  of  the  Vatican.  The  name  of  its  sculptor  is  unknown.  Its  date  is  placed  at  B.  C.  279. 
Canova  and  Viscontl  think  It  is  a  copy  from  an  ancient  bronze  by  Calamus.  The  left  hand  and  wrist  and 
the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  were  restored  by  G.  A.  da  Montorsoll,  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo.  Undoubtedly 
many  copies  of  the  original  were  made;  and  a  bronze  copy  discovered  in  1792  at  Paramythia,  and  now  at 
St.  Petersburg,  and  in  the  judgment  of  some  has  changed  entirely  the  meaning  of  the  action  of  the  figure. 
Apollo  is  here  represented  as  holding  a  bow  and  discharging  an  arrow  at  the  serpent  Python,  sent  by  Juno 
to  destroy  his  mother,  Latoua.  In  the  bronze  statuette  referred  to  there  is  no  tree-trunk  (necessary  to 
support  a  figure  in  marble),  but  the  left  hand  holds  a  shield  bearing  the  head  of  Medusa,  supposed  to  turn 
all  gazers  into  stone,  and  wulch  Homer,  In  the  Iliad,  xv.  318,  says  Jupiter  lent  to  Apollo. 
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PAINTERS    AND    SCULPTORS. 

a:S!ierican. 


B'N 

wr 

Na-me. 

BN 

D-d 

Name. 

B'N 

Dd 

■Name, 

im . 

.J  843 

Allston,  VVaah. 

1828 

:i9oi 

Hart,  Jaa.  M. 

1778 

1860 

Peale,  Remb. 

1S11  • 

18r;i 

Beiird.  Jas.  H. 

1824 

1879 

Hunt,  Wm.  M. 

1805 

1873 

Powers,  Hiram 

W.H 

.  .m?. 

Bieisuidt,  Albert 

1816 

1906 

Huntington,  Dan 

ia50 

1914 

Ream,  VUmle 

1.HX3 

.  \m> 

Boiiyfttoo,  G€0.  H. 

1801 

184<> 

Inman,  Henry 

1829 

1904 

Rogers,  John 

1827 

.1892 

Bradlord,  Win. 

1825 

W9-1 

Inress,  Geo. 

1848 

1907 

Saint-Gaudens,  Aug. 

IRI4 

ISHt) 

Browu,  Geo.  L. 

1824 

1906 

Johnson,  Eastman 

1817 

1881 

Staigg,  Rich.  M. 

1808 

■  1889 

Chaijmaa,  J.  O. 
Church,  F.  E. 

1818 

1H72 

Kensett,  J.  F. 

1819 

1895 

Story,  Wm.  W. 

18?6 

1900 

1816 

.1868 

Leutze,  E. 

1756 

1828 

Stuart,  Gilbert 

laoi 

1848 

Cole,  ThOB. 

1777 

1807 

Malbone,  Ed.  G. 

1783 

1872 

Sully,  Thos. 

17H7 

.  lairi 

Copley,  John 

1813 

1884 

Matteaon,  T. 

1756 

1843 

Trumbull,  John 

18H 

1857 

Crawford,  Tbos. 
Elliott,  Chas.  L. 
Kaekiel.  fir  Moses 

1824 

1887 

May,  Edn.  H. 

1776 

1852 

Vanderlyn,  John 

1812 

1868 

1828 

1891 

M  Entee,  J. 

1830 

1910 

Ward,  J,  Q.  A. 

1846 

1917 

1815 

lS8:i 

Mills,  Clark 

1803 

1889 

Weir,  Rob.  W. 

ian8 

1884 

^Yeeman,  J  as.  E. 
Gifford,  S.  R. 

1829 

1901 

Moran,  Kdw. 

1738 

18?0 

West,,  Ben). 

182,1 

issn 

1811 

1885 

Page,  Win. 

1835 

1903 

Whistler,  J.  A.  M. 

182r, 

ia')7 

Glass.  Jaa  W. 

1741 

1826 

Peale,  Chaa.  W. 

1825 

18.V) 

Woodville,  R.  C. 

1803 

■1852 

Greenough.  Horatio 

ENGLISH. 


B'.N 

»d 

Name. 

B'N 

Dd 

Name. 

B'N 

D'd                    Name. 

1333 

•1898 

Burne-Jones,  Edw. 

1679 

1761 

Hogarth,  Wm. 

1723 

1792  Reynolds,  Sir  Josh. 

1776 

1S37 

Conptable.  John 

1802 

1873 

Lands-er,  Edwin 

1734 

1802 

Romney,  Geo. 

1793 

18(V5 

EasclaUe,  Chaa 

1830 

1896 

Leighion,  Fred. 

1828 

18.82 

RoEsetti,  D.  G. 

17,55 

1826 

Fljixman,  John 

1811 

1870 

Mii-.lls?,  Daniel 

1775 

185) 

Turner,  J,  M.  U. 

1825 

1899 

Foster,  Birket 

1829 

1896 

Milltiis.  J.  E. 

1817 

1904 

Watts,  Geo.  F. 

1727 

1788 

Gainesborough,  T. 

1839 

1894 

Pellie,  John 

1775 

1856 

Westmacott,  Sir  H. 

1791 

ISbti 

Gibson,  John 

1756 

1823 

Raeburn,  Henry 

1785 

1841  Wilkie,  David 

FRENCH. 


B'N  itTd 


1831 
1795 
1822 
1825 
1845 
1796 
1819 
1817 
1713 
1789 
1799 


Najne. 


1904  BarthokU,  F.  A. 
1875  Barge,  A.  L. 
1899  Bonheur.  Rosa 

1905  B  ugereau,  A.  U. 
1902  Constaat,  Benj, 
1875  Corot,  J.  B.  C. 

1877  Courbet,  Gustave 

1878  Daublgny,  C.  F. 
1825|David,  Louie  J. 
1856  David,  P.  J. 

1863 'Delacroix,  Eugene 


B'N 

Dd 

1856 

1797 

1807 

1876 

1833 

188?, 

1811 

l-i>9 

1820 

1876 

1821 

1904 

1628 

1715 

1741 

1828 

1798 

1880 

1848 

1884 

1600 

1682 

Name. 


Delaroche,  Paul 
Diaz,  N.  Virgil 
Dore,  Gustave 
Dupre,  Jules 
Fromentin,  Eugene 
Gerome,  J.  L. 
Glrardon,  Fr. 
Houdon,  J,  A. 
Lcmaire,  Ph.  H. 
Lepage,  J.  B. 
Lorraine.  Claude 


B'N 

D'd 

1815 

1891 

1814 

1875 

1594 

1065 

1758 

1823 

1840 

191/ 

1812 

1867 

1795 

1858 

1810 

1865 

1789 

1863 

1714 

1789 

1684 

1721 

Name. 


Melssonler,  J,  L.  E. 
Millet,  J.  F. 
Poussln,  Nicolas 
Prudhon,  Pierre 
Rodin,  Aug. 
Rous3e;i;i,  P.  E.  T. 
Scheflcr,  Ar.v 
Troy  on,  Constant 
Vernet,  C;arl.) 
Vernet,  Claude  J. 
Wntteau,  Ant. 


ITALIAN. 


B'N 

b'd 

Name. 

B'N 

D'd 

Name. 

B'N 

Dd 

Name. 

1400 

1474 

Amadeo,  G.  A. 

mn 

1,571 

Qellini,  Bcuvenuto 
Correggio,  A.  A. 

1488 

1,537 

Lombardi,  Alf. 

1487 

1531 

Andr -a  del  Sarto 

1494 

1,534 

1483 

1,520 

Raphael  (Sanzio) 

1475 

1517 

Bartolommeo.  Fra. 

1616 

1686 

DoKi,  (;arIo 

1575 

1642 

Reni,  Guido 

1481 

1559 

Benvennto,  Tisio  G. 

1581 

1641 

Donicnichino 

140O 

1481 

Robbia,  Luc  adella 

1475 

1564 

Buonarottl    (.•vllchaol 

1449 

1494 

Domeniro  (Glilr) 

1615 

1673 

Sal  vat  or  Rosa 

Angelo) . 

1400 

1 186 

Fiesjk',  Minoda 

1512 

1,594 

Tintoretto 

1697 

1768 

Canale,  Ant. 

1477 

1511 

Giorgione 

1477 

1,576 

Titian 

1757 

1822 

Canova,  Ant. 

1276 

I,!36 

Giotto  (di  Eordone) 

1528 

1588 

Veronese,  Paul 

lo6U 

1609 

Carraci,  Annibale 

1240 

1302 

Giovanni  (Ciraabue) 

14.52 

1519 

Vinof.  Leonardo  da 

FLEMISH    AND    DUTCH. 


B'N. 

Dd 

Name. 

B'N. 

D'd 

Name. 

B'N 

Dd 

Name. 

1836 

Alma^Tadema,  L. 

1632 

1696 

Meer,  Jan  ver 

1625 

1681 

Ru.vsdael.  Jacob 

1605 

1691 

Cuyp,  Albert 

1610 

1685 

Ostade,  Adr.  van 

1610 

169 1 

Teniers,  David 
Vandyck,  Anton 

161! 

1680 

Dow,  Gorard 

1625 

16-54 

Potter,  Paul 

1599 

1641 

1581 

1666 

Hi-.Ia  Franz 

1608 

1699 

Rembrandt,  Paul 

1633 

1707 

Van  de  Velde,  Wm. 

1460 

1531 

Mata  a,  Quintln 

1577 

1640 

Rubens,  Peter  P. 

1366 

1440 

Van  E.vck,  Hubert  &  Jan 

GERMAN. 


B'N. (D'd 


1783 
1805 
1471 
1853 
1497 


1867 
1882 
1528 
1918 
1543 


Name. 


Comalliis,  Peter  von 
Drake,  Friederlch 
Durer,  Albert 
Hodler,  FRrd. 
Holbein,  Hans 


B  N. 

O'd 
1874 

1805 

1648 

1722 

1617 

liWJ 

1810 

1884 

1789 

1869 

Name. 


Kaulbach,  Wilm.  von 
KncUer,  Godfrey 
Lely,  Peter 
Makart,  Hans 
Overbeck,  John  F. 


B'N. 

Dd 

1777 
1804 
1828 
1802 

1857 
1861 
1899 
1848 

Name. 


Ranch,  C.  D. 
Klelschel,  Ernst 
Schreyer,  Adolphe 
Schwanthaler,  L.  M. 


, 

SPANISH. 

B'N.  D'd 

Name. 

B'N. 

Dd 

Name. 

B'N. 

1599 
1.598 

Dd 

Name. 

1786      1827 
1601      1667 

Alvarea,  Don  Jose 
Cano,  Alonzo 

1838 
1618 

1374 
1682 

Fortuny,  Mariano 
Murlllo,  B.  E. 

1G60 
1662 

Velasquez.  Diego 
Zurbaran,  Franc. 

The  principal  art  galleries  of  Europo  are  at  Florence,  Milan,  Rome,  Venice,  Madrid,  Paris,  Dresden, 
Munich,  Berlin,  Petrograd,  Vienna,  and  London.  The  chief  American  art  galleries  are  at  New  York, 
Buffalo,  Boston,  Fbiladelphla,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Cincinnati. 
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MUSICAL    COMPOSERS. 


B. 

i7ia 

1740 
1767 
1685 
1770 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1808 
1816 
1838 
1839 
1722 
1842 
1710 
1740 
1786 
1833 
1538 
1004 
1550 
1844 
1760 
1809 
1753 
1810 
1677 


1778 
1802 
1838 
1750 
1827 
1835 
1869 
1885 
1870 
1875 
1897 
1875 
1795 
1918 
1779 
1806 
1855 
1897 
1623 
1674 
1600 
1891 
1842 
1849 
1832 
1884 
1727 


Name. 


Arne,  Thos.  A.... 
Arnold.  Sam'l .... 
Attwood,  Tlios.  .. 

Bad),  Jo 

Beethoven,  L.  von 

Bellini.  Vine 

Berlioz,  Hector... 
Benedict,  Sir  J  .  . . 

Balfe,  M.  VV 

Bennett,  Sir  Wm . 

Bendl,  Karl 

Bizet,  Leo 

Benda,  Georg  .... 

Boito,  Arrigo 

Boyce,  Wm 

Baocherini 

Bishop.  ,Sir  H.  R.. 

Brahms,  JoU 

Byrde,  Wm 

Carissimi,  Giac. .. 
Cavaliere,  Emil .  . 
Cellier,  Alfred .... 
Cherublui,  Maria . 
Chopin,  Franoia .  . 
Clemeuti.  Mtizio . 
Costa,  Sir  Mich.  . 
Croft,  Wm 


Nat. 


Eng. 

Kng. 

Eng. 

Ger. 

Ger. 

It. 

Ft. 

Ger. 

Ir. 

Eng. 

Boh. 

Fr. 

Boh. 

It. 

Eng. 

It. 

Eng. 

Ger. 

Eng. 

II. 

It. 

Eng. 

It. 

Pol. 

It. 

It. 

Eng. 


B.  D. 


1797 
1812 
1583 
1714 

1818 
1701 
1741 
1G85 
1699 
1799 
1732 
1791 
1728 
1673 
1832 
1694 
1811 
1620! 
1633 
1813 
1702 
1809 
1797 1 
17941 
15fi6i 
1563  i 
1794i 


Name. 


1848  Donizetti,  Gatano. 
1883  Flotow,  Fried,  von 

1625  Gibbons,  Orlan 

1787  Gluck,  Chris 

1893  Gounod,  Chaa 

1759  Graun,  C.  H 

1813iGretry,  Andro 

1759i Handel,  G.  F 

1783|Has3e,  Joh 


1868  Halevy,  J.  E.. . 
1809  Haydn,  Joseph. 
1833  Herold,  Louis .  . 

1804  Hiller,  Joh 

1739!Keiser,  Reinh . . 

1911jLecocq,  Chas.  . 

174ijiLeo,  Leonardo. 

188fli Liszt,  Franz.  .  . 

16771  Lock,  Matt. 

1687  '    "       '    " 

1887 

1872 

1847 

1870 

1864 

1651 

1604 

1870' 


Lully,  J.  B 
Macfarron,  G.  A  .  . 
Mason,  Lowell .  .  .  . 
Mendels'n-Baith'y . 
Mercadante,  Sav .  . 
Meyerbeer,  Jac . . . . 
Monteverde,  Claud 

Morley,  Thos 

Moaclielles,  Ign .   . . 


Nat. 


It. 

Ger. 

Eng. 

Ger. 

Fr. 

Ger. 

Fr. 

Sax. 

Ger. 

Fr. 

Aus. 

Fr. 

Prus. 

Ger. 

Fr. 

It. 

Hung. 

Eng. 

It. 

Eng. 

Amer. 

Ger. 

It. 

Ger. 

It. 

Eng. 

Ger. 


1756 
1819 
1825 
1514 
1561 
1728 
1757 
1658 
1822 
1683 
1767 
1868 
1792 
1829 
1659 
1797 
1810 
1585 
1778 
1784 
1S04 
1842 


D. 


1791 
1880 
1889 
1594 
1594 
1800 
1831 
1695 
1882 
1764 
1821 
1918 
1868 
1894 
1725 
1828 
185R 
1672 
1851 
1859 
1849 
1900 


Name. 


15231 1585 
1840  1893 
1500  1560 
1813  1901 
181311883, 


Mozart,  Wolfg 

Offenbach,  Jac 

Ouseley,  Sir  P.  A.  . 
Paleatrina,  Glov . . . 

Peri,  Jacopo 

Picclnnl,  Nicola. . . . 

Pleyel,  I.  J 

PurceU,  Henry , . . . 

Raff.  J.  J 

Rameau,  J.  P 

Romberg,  Andr. . .  . 
Rostand,  Edm.... 

Rossini,  Gioac 

Rubenstein,  A.  G. . 
Scarlatti.  Aleso...  . 
Sphubert,  Franz .  .  . 
Schumann,  Robert. 

Sclvutz,  Heinr 

Spontini,  Gasp.  . .  . 
Spohr,  Ludwig .  .  .  . 

Strauss,  Joh 

Sullivan,  .Sir  Arth. . 

Tallifl,  Thoa 

T  chailtowslcy,  P.  I. 

Tye,  Chris 

Verdi,  Giusop 

Wagner,  Rich 


Nat. 

Ger. 
Ger. 

Eng. 
It. 
It. 
It. 

AUB. 

Eng. 

Swiss. 

Fr. 

Fi-. 

Fr. 

It. 

Ru.ss . 

It. 

A  us. 

s.a.x. 

( ;er. 

It. 

Ger. 

.'UlS. 

Eng. 

Eng. 

Russ. 

Fng. 

It. 

Ger. 


SINGERS. 


B.    D 


1823 
1788 
1846 
1855 
1816 
1811 
1794 
1820 


1894 
1856 
1896 
1917 
1889 
1869 
1858 
1887 


Name. 


Albono,  Marie. . 

Bordogni,  G 

Campaninl,  I. .. , 
De  Reszl<e,  Edw 
Formes,  KarL . . , 

Grisi,  G .... 

La  Blache,  L . . . 
Lind,  Jenny 


Nat. 

B. 

D.| 

It. 

1808] 1836 

It. 

1749  1833 

It. 

1810! 1883 

Pol. 

18,36 

1889 

Ger. 

1781 

1861 

It. 

1836 

1874 

It. 

179X 

1865 

Swdn. 

1833 

1882 

Name. 


Mailbran,  M ... . 

Maria.  Gertr 

Mario,- Cav 

Murska,  lima  de 
Novello,  Vine.  . . 
Parepa.  Rosa. . . . 

Pasta,  Guid 

Phillips,  Adel. . . . 

VIOLINISTS. 

Name. 

Sarasate,  P.  M.. 

Slvori,  Em 

Tartlni,  G 

Viotti,  Jean 

Vieuxtemps,  H.  . 
Wiihelmji,  A.  D. 
Brassin,  Louia. .. 
D' Albert,  Chas.. 
Dulcken.  Louise. 

Dussek,  L 

Gottschalk,  L.  . . 
Haberbier,  E 


Nat. 


Fi;. 

Ger. 

It. 

It. 

Eng. 

Scot. 

Eng. 

Eng. 


B.  D 


1818 
1810 
1795 
1822 
1806 
1800 
1807 
1753. 


Name. 


1882 
1854 
1876 
1886 
1833 


1900  Reeves,  Sims... 
1890  Ronconi,  G .  . . . , 
1854  Rubinl,  Giov 

Rudersdorf ,  H . . 

Sontag,  Hetty.. 

Tamburiui,  A.  . 

Tichalscheck,  J. 

Todi,  Luisa..  .  . 


Nat. 


Eng. 

It. 

It. 

Russ. 

Ger. 

11. 

Ger. 

Port. 


B.    D. 


1810 
1653 
1824 
1716 
1831 
1832 
1697 
1819 
1790 
1784 
1831 
1830 


1880 
1713 
1893 
1796 
1907 
1875 
1764 
1890 
1861 
1840 
1903 
1898 


Name. 


Bull,  Ole 

Co  elli.  Arc. . . . 
Eichberg,  J.  .  .  . 

Glardini,  F 

Joachim,  Jos. . , 

Laub,  Ferd 

Le  Clalr,  J.  M. 
Leonhard,  Hub 
Llplnski/  Karl . 
Paganinl.  Nio. . 
Rappoldl,  Ed.. 
Remenyl,  Edw. 


Nat. 

B. 

1884 

D. 

1908 

Nor. 

It. 

I8I5 

1894 

Ger. 

1692 

1770 

It. 

17,53 

1824 

Ger. 

1,S20 

1881 

Ger. 

184,5 

1908 

Fr. 

1840 

1884 

Bel. 

1809  1886 

Pol. 

1811  1850 

It. 

1761  1812 

AUS. 

1829  1869 

Hung. 

1813 

18691 

Nat. 

B. 

D.  1 

Span. 

1819  18951 

It. 

1814  1889 

It. 

1806  18S8, 

It. 

178811837, 

Bel. 

1832 

1882 

Ger. 

1784 

1849 

Fr. 

1713 

1780 

Ger. 

1799 

1862 

Ger. 

1838 

1898 

Boh. 

1784 

1838 

U.  S. 

1797 

1843 

Ger. 

1830 

1894 

Name. 


Halle,  Sir  Chas. .  . 
Henselt,  Adolf. ..  . 

Herz,  Henry 

Hummel,  J 

Joell,  Alfred 

Kalkbrenncr,  F., . 

Krebs,  Joh 

Mayer,  Cliaa 

Mills,  S.  B 

Rlea,  Ferd 

Schoberlechner,  F. 
VOnBulow,  Hans . 


Nat. 


Ger. 

Bav. 

Aus. 

Ger. 

It. 

Ger. 

Sax. 

Ger. 

Eng. 

SwiB. 

Aus. 

Ger. 


BYGONE    STAGE    STARS. 


B.    D 


1838 
1833 
1796 
1887 
1830 
1838 
18.50 
1820 
1823 
1824 


1891 

1893 
1852 
1918 
I9I8 
1899 
1898 
1897 
1918 
1879 


Name. 


Barrett,  Lawr. 
Booth,  Edwin 
Booth,  Junius  B. 
Castle,  Vernon 
Claxton,  Kate 
Daly,  Augustin 
Davenport,  Fanny 
Drew,  Mrs.  John 
EUsler,  EfSie  (1st) 
Fechter,  Charles 


B.     D. 

1806  1872 

171611779 

1859; 1919 

1873  1918 

1838  1905 

1829  1905 

1787 

1833 

IKII 

186H 

1843 

1917 

1793 

1873 

Name. 


Forrest,  Edwin 
Garrlck,  David 
Goodwin,  Nat.  C. 
Held,  Anna 
Irving,  Henry 
•  Jefferson,  Joseph 
Kean,  Edmund 
Kean,  Charles 
Kendall,  Wm.  H. 
Macready,  Wm.  Chos. 


B. 

D. 

18.37 

1885 

1857 

1907 

1832 

1918 

1821 

1858 

1860 

1916 

18,36 

1903 

1755 

1831 

1853 

1917 

1819 

1888 

1841 

1919 

Name. 


McCuUough,  John 
Mansfield.  Richard 
Maggie  Mitchell. 
Rachel,  Mile. 
Rehan,  Ada 
Robson,  Stuart 
Siddons,  Mrs.  Sarah 
Tree,  Sir  Beerbohm 
Wallack,  Lester 
Wyndham,  Sir  Chas. 


CIPHER    FREQUENCY    TABLE. 

(By  Lou  Is  Janln,  Jr.) 
In  such  cryptograms  as  the  one  ascribed  to  Julius  Caesar  where  the  third  or  the  fifth  letter,  depending 
on  the  system,  following  the  letter  forming  part  of   the  word  which  Is  desired  to  be  transmitted  secretly  in 
the  order  of  the  alphabet  Is  used  Instead  of  the  letter  itself,  the  key  Is  readily  found  by  the  frequency  table. 


LE'ITER. 

Occurrence 
in  200 
Letters. 

Occurrence 
m  10,000 
Letters. 

Letter. 

Occurrence 
in  200 
Letters. 

Occurrence 
In  10,000 
Letters. 

Letter. 

Occurrence 
in  200 
Letters. 

Occurrence 
In  10,000 
Letters. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

16 
3 
6 
8 

26 
4 
3 

12 

13 

778 
141 
296 
402 
1,277 
197 
174 
595 
667 

J 

K 

L 

M 

N 

O 

P 

Q 

1 
2 

7 

6 

14 

16 

4 

51 
74 
372 
288 
686 
807 
223 
8 
651 

S 

T 

U 

V 

W 

X 

12 

17 

6 

2 

3 

622 
855 
308 
112 
176 
27 

G.. 

H 

Y 

z 

■    '  ■*■■ 

.        196 
17 

I 

R 

i3 

Order  of  frequency  Is:     E,  T,  O,  A,  N,  I,  R,  S,  H,  D,  L,  U,  C,  M,  P.  F,  Y,  W,  G,  B.  V.  K,  J,  X,  Z,  Q 
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A    LIST    OF    THE    POPES. 


'Date  ( 

Date 

Date 

Date 

Elect. 
or 

Ncme  «1  Pope, 

Elect, 
or 

Name  of  Pope. 

Elect, 
or 

Name  of  Pope. 

Elect, 
or 

Name  of  Pope. 

Consc. 

Consc. 

Con.sc. 

Consc . 

41 

U.  Petrua. 

615 

St.  Deusdedlt.     • 

964 

Benedictus  V, 

1362 

Urbanus  V. 

67 

St.  Ltiiiia- 

619 

Bonifacius  V. 

965 

Joannes  XIII. 

1370 

Gregorius  XI. 

79 

St.  Cletus. 

625 

llonorius. 

973 

Benedictus  VI, 

1378 

Urbanus  VI. 

91 

St.  Cienieas  t. 

640 

Severiuus. 

974 

Benedictus  VII. 

1378 

Clemens  Vll. 

100 

St.  Evarlstus. 

640 

Joannes  IV. 

983 

Joannes  XIV. 

1394 

Benedict  Xlll, 

lO't 

St.  Alexander. 

642 

Theodorus  I. 

984 

Bonifacius  VII, 

1389 

Bonifacius  IX. 

110 

St.  Stxtus. 

649 

St.  Martiuus. 

985 

Joannes  XV, 

1447 

Innocentius  VII, 

US 

St.  TelesphoniS, 

654 

St.  Eugenlus  I. 

996 

Gregorius  V. 

1406 

Gregorius  XII. 

138 

St.  Hygiuwe, 

657 

St.  Vltalianus. 

999 

Sylve.ster  II, 

1409 

Alexander  V. 

142 

St.  Plus. 

672 

Adeodatus. 

1003 

Joannes  XVII. 

1410 

Joannes  XXIII, 

157 

St.  Anicet«», 

676 

Donus. 

1003 

Joannes  XVIIL 

1417 

Martlnus  V. 

168 

St.  Soter.- 

678 

St.  Agatho. 

1009 

Sergius  IV. 

1431 

Eugenlus  IV. 

177 

St.  Eleuthenuj, 

682 

St.  Leo  II. 

1012 

Benedictus  VIII. 

1447 

Nicolaus  V. 

190 

St.  Victor  I. 

684 

St.  Benedlctttg  11. 

1024 

Joannes  XIX. 

1465 

Caiixtus  III. 

202 

St.  Zephyrlnus, 
St.  CaJixtus  I, 

685 

Joannes  V. 

1033 

Benedictus  IX. 

1458 

Plus  II. 

2JS 

686 

Canon. 

1045 

Gregorius  VI. 

1464 

Paulus  II, 

222 

St.  Urbanus  I. 

687 

St.  Serglas  1. 

1046 

Clemens  II. 

1471 

Sixtus  IV. 

230 

St.  Pontianup, 

701 

Joannes  VI. 

1048 

Damasus  II, 

1484 

Innocentius  VIH- 

235 

St.  Ant«rus. 

705 

Joannes  VII, 

1049 

St.  Leo  IX. 

1492 

Alexander  VI, 

236 

St.  Fabianus. 

708 

Sisinnlus. 

10.55 

Victor  11. 

1503 

Plus  111. 

251 

St.  CorT»ell)is. 

708 

Constantinus  I, 

1057 

Stephanus  X. 

1603 

Julius  II. 

253 

St.  Lucius. 

715 

St.  Gregorius  11. 

1058 

Benedictus  X. 

1513 

Leo  X 

254 

St.  StephfljBu.?  I. 

731 

St.  Gregorius  III. 

1069 

Nlcolaus  II. 

1522 

Hadrianus  VI, 

257 

St.  BLxtus  II. 

741 

St.  Zacharlas. 

1061 

Alexander  II. 

1523 

Clemens  Vll. 

259 

St.  DioDyslua. 

752 

Stepluinus  II. 

1073 

St.  Gregorius  VII. 

1534 

Paulus  III. 

269 

St.  Felix  I. 

752 

Stephanus  IH. 

108(> 

Victor  III. 

1550 

Julius  111. 

275 

St.  Eutycbianus. 

757 

St.  Paulus  I. 

J088 

Urbanus  11. 

1555 

Marcellus  11, 

283 

St.  Cains. 

767 

Constantinus. 

1099 

Paachalis  II. 

1555 

Paulus  IV. 

29(> 

St.  Marcel'.inus 

768 

Stephanus  IV. 

1118 

Gelaslus  II. 

1559 

Pius  IV. 

307 

St.  Marcellie. 

772 

Hadrianus  I.  ' 

1119 

Caiixtus  II. 

1565 

St.  Pius  V. 

309 

St.  Easebius> 

795 

St.  Leo  III.    . 

1124 

Honorlus  II. 

1572 

Gregorius  Xlll. 

310 

St.  Melchia<hs. 

816 

Stephanus  V. 

1130 

Innocentius  II. 

■  1585 

Sixtus  V. 

314 

St.  Sylvester. 

817 

St.  Paschalia  I. 

1143 

Coelestlnus  11, 

1590 

Urbanus  VII. 

336 

St.  Morcua 

824 

Eugenlus  II. 

1144 

Lucius  11. 

1690 

Gregorius  XIV. 

337 

St.  Julius  J. 

827 

Valentinus. 

1145 

Eugenlus  III, 

1591 

Innocentius  IX, 

352 

St.  LiheriiK. 

827 

Gregorius  IV. 

1153 

Anastaslus. 

1592 

Clemens  Vlll. 

306 

St.  DamasHS. 

844 

Sorgius  II. 

1164 

Hadrianus  IV, 

1605 

Leo  XI. 

384 

St.  SiriciiM. 

847 

St.  Leo  IV. 

1159 

Alexander  111. 

1605 

Paulus  V. 

398 

St.  AnjistaeixB  L 

855 

Benedictus  III. 

1181 

Lucius  III. 

1621 

Gregorius  XV. 

402 

■St.  Innocentius  1. 

858 

St.  Nlcholaua  I. 

1185 

Urbanus  III. 

1623 

Urbanu.s  VIIL 

417 

St.  Zoisraus. 

867 

Hadrianus  II. 

1187 

Gregorius  VIII. 

1644 

Innocentius  X. 

418 

St.  BoDitacliM  I. 

872 

Joannes  VIII. 

1187 

Clemens  III. 

1655 

Alexander  VII. 

422 

St.  CodestteuB  I. 

882 

Marinus  I. 

1191 

Coelestlnus  111. 

1667 

Clemens  IX. 

432 

St.  Sixt'js  III. 

884 

Hadrianus  III. 

1198 

Innocentius  III. 

1670 

Clemens  X       % 

440 

St.  Leo  I. 

885 

Stephanus  VI, 

1216 

Honorlus  111. 

1676 

Innocentius  XI, 

461 

St.  Hilarus. 

891 

Formosus. 

1227 

Gregorius  IX. 

1689 

Alexander  VIII. 

463 

St.  Simi)liel«s. 

896 

Bonifacius. 

1241 

Coelestlnus  IV. 

1691 

Innocentius  XII, 

483 

St.  Felix  III. 

896 

Stephanus  VII. 

1243 

Innocentius  IV. 

1700 

Clemens  Xi. 

492 

St.  Gela-slas. 

897 

Roin.anus. 

1254 

Alexander  IV. 

1721 

Innocentius  XIII. 

496 

St.  Anastaslae  11. 

897 

Theodorus  II. 

1261 

Urbanus  IV. 

1724 

Benedictus  XUI. 

498    St.  SyiRiiiactius. 

898 

Joannes  IX. 

1265 

Clemens  IV, 

1730 

Clemens  XII 

514 

St.  Hormlsdas, 

900 

Benedictus  IV, 

1271 

Gregorius  X. 

1740 

Benedictus  XIV. 

523 

St.  JoaU'  es  I. 

903 

Leo  V. 

1276 

Innocentius  V, 

1758 

Clemens  Xlll.  y 

526 

St.  FeUx  IV. 

903 

Chrlstophorua. 

1276 

Hadrianus  V. 

1769 

Clemens  XIV. 

530 

Bonifauius  II, 

904 

Sergius  III. 

1276 

Joannes  XXI. 

1775 

Plus  XI. 

532 

Joannes  II. 

911 

St.  Anastaslus  III. 

1277 

Nicolaus  111. 

1800 

Pias  XII. 

535 

St.  Agsxpeins  I. 

913 

I^ando. 

12S1 

Martlnus  IV, 

1823 

Leo  XII. 

530 

St  Silvwh», 

914 

Joannes  X. 

1285 

Hononus  IV. 

1829 

Pius  VIII, 

637 

Vlgllua 

928 

Loo  VI. 

1288 

Nlcolaus  IV, 

1831 

Gregorius  XVI. 

555 

Pelagius. 

929 

Steplianu.s  VIII. 

1294 

St   Coelestlnus  V. 

1846 

Pius  IX. 

560 

Joanne.-?  Jii. 

931 

Joannes  XI. 

1294 

BonitiLcius  Vlll. 

1877 

Leo  XIII. 

674 

Benedictua. 

936 

Leo  VII. 

1303 

Benedictus  XI. 

1903 

Plus  X, 

573 

Pelagius  11 

939 

Stephanus  IX. 

1305 

Clemens  V. 

1914 

Benedict  XV, 

690 

St.  Gregorius  I. 

942 

Mariniw  II. 

1316 

Joannes  XXII 

(Born   Nov.  21. 

C04 

Sabinianus. 

946 

Agapetus  II. 

1334 

Benedictus  XII, 

1854,) 

607 

Bonlfactus  ni. 

955 

Joannes  XII. 

1342 

Clemens  VI. 

608 

St.  BouilaeUis  IV. 

963 

Leo  VIII. 

1352 

Innocentius  VI. 

IPORM    OF    ADDRESS    FOR    PERSONS    OF    RANK. 


.Queou  or  K}Bg. — -'To  the  Queen's  (King's)  Most 
Excellent  Majesty,*  or  "To  Her  (Ills)  Mo.st  Gracious 
Majesty."  Comraentemcnt:  "Madam"  ("Sir"),  or 
"May  it  please  yoor  Majesty,"  or  "Most  Gracious 
Sovereign." 

Prince  of  W^es. — "To  His  Royal  Higliness,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,"  Commencement:  '  Sir,"  or  "May 
It  pleu.se  your  Royal  Highness." 

Princess  of  Wales.  Similar  to  the  Piince  of  Wales, 
but  using  "Princess"  for  "Prince"  and  "Madam" 
tor  '  Sir.^ 

Princesses  or  Royal  Duchesses. — "To  Her  Royal 
Highness  the  Princess ." 

Archbisho!' — 1  ctters  are  addressed  "To  Hl.s  Grace 


the  Lord  Archbishop  of ;"  thev  commence  "My 

Lord  Archbishop."  In  forhial  documents  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  is  addressed:  'To  the  Most 
Reverend  Father  in  God,  by  Divine  Providence, 
Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury." 

Dukes. — "To  His  Grace  the  Duke  of ."  Com- 
mencement: "My  Lord  Duke,"  Personal  address^ 
"Your  Grace." 

A  Duke's  eldest  son  Is  addressed,  by  courtesy,  oy 
his  father's  second  tltio;  in  all  other  respects  as  a  Peer. 

A  Duke's  younger  son  Is  addressed  bv  his  Christian 

name:  "The  Lord  Charles ,"  or,  more  'ormaUy, 

"The  Right  Honorable  Lord  Charles  ," 
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ENGLISH    RULERS. 


Year 

ACCES. 

Name . 

Year 

ACCE.S. 

Name . 

A.  D. 

51 

Caractacus  (taken  prisoner  to  Rome), 

A.  D. 

941 

Edmund  I.,  5th  son  of  Edwurd  the  Elder.' 

61 

Boadicea  (defeated  the  Romans). 

948 

Edred,  his  brother. 

451 

Hengist  and  Horsa  (Saxons) . 

955 

Edwy,  eldest  son  of  Edmund  I . 

470 

Aella  (Saxon),   King  of  Sussex. 

959 

Edgar  the  Peaceable. 

515 

Arthur,  King  of  the  Britons. 

976 

Edward  II.  the  Martyr. 

686 

Ceadwalla,  King  of  Wessex. 

978 

Ethelred  II..  his  half  brother. 

827 

Egbert  (unites  Saxons  in  Heptarchy). 

1016 

Edmund  (Ironsides). 

838 

Ethelwolf,  son  of  Egbert. 

1017 

Canute,  the  Dane. 

857 

Ethelbold,  his  son. 

1036 

Harold  (Harefoot),  son  of  Canute. 

866 

Ethelred,  his  brother. 

1039 

Canute  II.  (Hardicanute). 

872 

Alfred  the  Great. 

1041 

Edward  the  Confessor. 

901 

Edward  the  Elder. 

1066 

Harold  11.,  son  of  Earl  Godwin. 

925 

Athelstan,  eldest  son  of  Edward. 

Name. 


William  I. . . 
William  II.. 

Henry  I 

Stephen . . . . 


Henry  II. . . 
Richard  I.. . 

John 

Henry  III. . 
Edward  I . . . 
Edward  II. . 
Edward  III. 
Richard  II.. 

Henry  IV... 
Henry  V. . . . 
Henry  VI... 

Edward  IV. 


Edward  V .  . 
Richard  III. 

Henry  VII. . 


Henry  VIII. 
Edward  VI . 

Mary  I 

Elizabeth... 


James  I . . . 
Charles  I.. 
Cromwelis . 


Charles  II . . 
James  II ... , 

William  III. 
pud  Mary  II 
Anne 


George  I 

George  II 

George  III. . , 
George  IV . . 
William  IV. 
Victoria .... 


THE  House  of  nohmandy. 


Edward  VII. 
George  V. . . 


Obtained  Crown  by  conquest 

Third  son  of  William  I , 

Youngest  son  of  William  I 

Third  son  of  Stephen,  Count  of  Blols,  by  Adela,  fourth  daughter  of 

William  I 

The  Hou.se  of  Plantagenet. 
Son  of  Geoff  cry  Plantagenet,  by  Matilda,  only  daughter  of  Henry  I. 

Eldest  surviving  son  of  Henry  II 

Sixth  .ind  youngest  son  of  Henry  II 

Eldest  son  of  John 

Eldest  son  of  Henry  III 

Eldest  surviving  son  of  Edward  I 

Eldest  son  of  Edward  II 

Son  of  the  Black  Prince,  eldest  son  of  Edward  III 

The  House  of  Lancasteh. 

Son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  4th  son  of  Edward  III 

Eldes  t  son  of  Henry  IV 

pnly  son  of  Henry  V.  (deposed  1461) ' 

The  House  of  York. 
His  grandfather  was  Richard,  son  of  Edmund,  5th  son  of  Edward 
111.,    and    his   grandmother,   Ann,   was   great-granddaughter   of 

Lionel,  third  son  of  Edward  III 

Eldest  son  of  Edward  IV 

Younger  brother  of  Edward  IV 

THE  House  op  Tudor. 

Son  of  Edmund,  eldest  son  of  Owen  Tudor,  by  Katherine,  widow  of 

Henry    V.;   his    mother,    Margaret   Beaufort,    wa?   gi'eat-grand- 

daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt 

Only  surviving  son  of  Henry  VII 

Son  of  Henry  VIII . ,  by  Jane  Seymour 

Daughter  of  Henry  VIII.,  by  Catherine  of  Arragon 

Daughter  of  Henry  VIII . ,  by  Anne  Boleyn , .  . 

THE  House  of  Stuart. 
Son  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  granddaughter  of  James  IV.,  and 

Margarr-t,  daughter  of  Henry  VII 

Only  surviving  son  of  James  I 

Commonwealth  Declared  May  19,  1649. 

Oliver  Cromwell,  Lord  Protector 

Richard  Cromwell,  Lord  Protector 

THE  HOUSE  of  Stuart  (Restored). 

Eldest  son  of  Charles  I ..  ^ 

Second  son  of  Charles  I.     (Deposed  1688.  Interregnum  Dec.  11 

1688,  to  Feb.  13,  1689) 

f  Sou  of  William  Prince  of  Orange,  by  Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  I  \ 

I  Eldest  daughter  of  James  H ] 

Second  daughter  of  James  II 

The  House  of  Hanover. 
Son  of  Elector  of  Hanover,  by  Sophia,   daughter  oi  Elizabeth 

daughter  of  James  I , 

Only  son  of  George  I 

Gif.ndsou  of  George  II 

Eldest  son  of  George  III 

Third  son  of  George  III 

Daughter  of  Edward,  4th  son  of  George  III 

The  House  of  Saxe-Coburg. 

Eldest  son  of  Victoria 

THE  House  of  Windsor. 
Surviving  son  of  Edward  VII 


Acces, 


1066 
1087 
1100 

1135 

1154 

1189 
1199 
1216 
1272 
1307 
1327 
1377 

1399 
1413 
1422 


1461 
1483 
1483 


1485 
1509 
1547 
1553 
1558 


1603 
1625 

1653 
1658 

1660 

1685 
1689 
1702 

1714 
1727 
1760 
1820. 
1830 
1837 

1901 

1910 


Died. 


Age. 


1087 
1100 
1135 

1154 

1189 

1199 

1216 

1272 

1307 

1327 

1377 

1399 

(dep.) 

1413 

1422 

1471 


1483 
1483 
1485 


1509 
1547 
1553 
1558 
1603 


1625 
1649 

1658 
1659 

1685 

1701 
1702 
1694 
1714 


1727 
1760 
1820 
1830 
1837 
1901 

1910 


60 
40 
67 

60 

56 
42 
49 
65 
68 
43 
65 
34 

47 

49 


41 
13 
35 


53 
56 
16 
43 


Rgd 


21 
13 
35 

19 

35 
10 
17 
56 
35 
20 
50 
22 

13 
9 

39 


22 
0 
2 


24 

38 

6 

5 


70  i  44 


59 
48 

59 


55 

68 
51 
53 
49 


67 
77 
82 
68 
72 
81 

68 


22 
24 


25 

4 
13 

6 
12 


13 
33 
59 
10 

7 
63 


CORONATION  OF  ENGLISH  KINGS  AND  QUEENS. 


Mary,  July  6,  O.  S.,  1553 Thurs. 

Elizabeth,  November  17,  O.  S.,  1558 Thurs. 

James  I.,  March  24,  O.  S.,  1603 Thurs. 

Charles  I.,  March  27,  O.  S.,  1625 Sun. 

Parliamentary  Executive,  Jan.  30,  O.S.,  1649.  .Tues. 
Cromwell,  Lord  Protector,  Dec.  16,  O.S.,  1653 .  Frl. 
Charles  II.  enters  London,  May  29,  O.S.,  1660 .  Tues . 

James  II.,  February  6,  O.  8.,  1685 Frl. 

William  and  Mary,  February  13,  O.S.,  1689 .  .  .  Wed . 
William  III..  December  28,  O.  S.,  1694 Frl. 


Anne,  March  8,  O.  S.,  1702 Sun. 

George  I.,  August  1,  O.  S.,  1714 feun. 

George  11^  June  11,  O.  S.,  1727 Sun. 

George  III.,  October  25,  1760 Sat. 

George  IV.,  January  29,  1820 Tuea. 

William  IV.,  June  26,  1830 Sat. 

Victoria,  June  20,  1837 Tues. 

Edward  VII.,  August  9,  1902 Frl. 

George  V.,  June  22,  1911 Thurs. 


The  British  Parliament. 
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THE    BRITISH    PARLIAIVSENT. 

(As  ol  June  30,  1920.) 

The  House  of  l*r<i8  is  composed  of  the  whole  Peerage  of  England  and  of  the  United  Klnsdom,  and 
Of  certain  reprvvseiitatlvo  Peers  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  but  many  meraljcrs  of  these  latter  have  also  Enj^iigh 
titles  which  give  tbein  seatft  in  the  House.  The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  sius  as  Earl  of  Donca.ster,  and  the  Dul<e 
of  Loln8ter  as  Viscouut  Ixtinster.  The  House  at  preso'it  consists  of  3  Princes  of  the  Blood,  2  Archbishops, 
20  Dukes,  29  Matqulsoa,  131  Earls,  61  Viscounts,  24  Bi.<*hops,  402  Barons,  16  Scottish  Representative  Peers 
elected  for  each  PaJllameut,  and  28  Irish  Representative  Peers  elected  for  life.  Besid«?s  the  Peers,  thfi 
House  of  Lords  contains,  as  members,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  Yorlt,  and  24  Bishops  of  tlie 
Establi.shed  Church.  The  Archbishops  and  the  Bishops  of  London,  Durham,  and  Winchester  are  always 
members.  The  other  bishops  in  the  present  Lords  are  Bath  and  Weils,  Wakefield,  Liverpool,  Oxford, 
Manchester,  Southwell.  Ely,  Gloucester,  Rochester,  Cov(:ntry,  Cliichoster,  Norwich,  Birmingham.  SalLs- 
bury,  Ripon,  LlchfleHtl  Chelmsford,  Ipswich,  Bristol,  Shetfleld,  Newcastle,  and  Peterborough.  The  Lords 
Temporal  are  divided  luto  Dukes,  Marquesses,  Earls,  Viscounts,  and  Barons,  ranking  in  the  order  named. 

The  Parliament  chosen  December  14,  1918,  has  707  members  (as  against  670  in  the  previous),  of  which 
the  Coalitionists  (UbIo.'iisi,  Liberal,  and  Nat. Dem.),  were  507;  Labor,  67;  Sinn  Feiner.s,  73;  rests  scattering. 
Total  electoraTe,  lnelu<ling  women,  21,371,612.  Of  the  707  seats,  England  has  492  (of  which  62  are  London); 
Wales,  36;  Seot'ftnd.   74;   Ireland,   105.     The  usual  life  of  Parliament  is  five  years. 


BRITISH  PRIME  MINISTERS  SINCE  1762. 


Earl  of  Bute ; 

Mr.  Grenvitle 

Marauis  o(  Rockiaghsjro 

Duke  of  Grafton. 

Lord  Nortti 

Marquis  of  Roeklnghajm 

Lord  Shelburne 

Duke  of  Portland 

Mr.  Pitt , 

Mr,  Addlngton 

Mr.  Pitt 

Lord  Granville 

Duke  of  Portland 

Mr.  Perclval 

Lord  I-iverpoo) 

Mr.  Canning 

Lord  Goderich . .  .■ 

Duke  of  WeUington 

Earl  Grey i . . . . 

Viscount  of  Melhoiinjc t 

Sir  Robert  T^ecl 

Viscount  Melbwirne 

^Ir  Robert  Peel 

Lord  John  Ru.sseJI 


May 

April 

July 

Aug. 

Jan. 

Mai'. 

July 

April 

Dec. 

Mar. 

May 

Jan. 

Mar. 

June 

June 

April 

Aug. 

Jan. 

Nov. 

Jul.7  • 

Dec. 


April 
Aug. 
July 


29, 

1762 

16. 

1763 

12, 

1765 

2, 

1766 

28, 

177T) 

;«>. 

1782 

3, 

1782 

5, 

17K3 

27. 

1783 

7, 

1801 

12: 

1804 

8. 

1806 

13, 

1807 

2,3. 

1810 

K, 

1812 

11, 

1827 

TO, 

1827 

11, 

1828 

12, 

i8;^o 

14, 

1834 

15, 

1834 

18. 

18,35 

31, 

1H41 

6. 

1846 

Earl  of  Derby Feb. 

Earl  of  Aberdeen Dec. 

Viscount  P.iJmersionc Feb. 

Earl  of  Derby Feb. 

Viscount  Palmorstonc June 

Earl  Russell Oct. 

F-arl  of  Derby July 

Mr.  Disraeli Feb. 

Mr.  Glad.stone Dto. 

E;irl  of  Heuconsfield Feb. 

Mr.  Gladstone April 

MiU((uis  of  Salisbury June 

Ivlr.  GLidstone  ) ; Feb. 

J.larquls  of  Salisbury Aug. 

Mr.  (Jladstone .Aug. 

Earl  of  Ro.sef)ery Mar. 

Martinis  of  SjilisbiUT June 

H.  U.  Ascjuith April 

Mr.  Asquith ; . .  .  May 

A.  J.  Bailour July 

Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman Dec. 

D.  Lloyd  f ieorge Dec. 

Mr.  Crcoi^e Jan. 


27. 

28, 

20. 

26, 

18. 

28, 

8, 

25, 

9, 

21, 

22, 

24, 

6, 

3, 

18, 

3, 

25, 

8, 

25, 

14, 

6, 

7, 

9. 


1852 
1852 
18.55 
1858 
1859 
1865 
1866 
186S' 
1868 
1874 
1880 
1885 
1886 
18S6 
1892 
1894 
1895 
1908 
1915 
1902 
1905 
1916 
1919 


A    TABLE    OF   imiTI.SH    DUKES. 


Cr. 


1888 
1701 
1703 
1882 
1694 
1663 


1874 
1337 
1694 
1889 
1675 
1643 

1694 
1766 
1719 
1702 
1707 
1756 
1483 
1766 
1716 
1675 


1707 
1703 
1684 
1547 
1833 
1814 
1874 


TittC. 


Abercorn* 

ArgyiU 

Atholit 

Beaufort 

Bedford 

Buccleuch  &  (1706) 
QueeusberryJ. ,   . 

Connaughtit 

Cornwallt. ...,,... 

Devoushuo,  ,.,... 

Fife 

Grafton 

Hamiltont  and 
Brandon 

Leeds 

Leinster* , 

Manchester.  ...... 

Marlborougtl 

Montroset 

Xowcastle 

Norfolk 

Xorthumberland. . . 

Portland 

Richmond  A  (1876) 
Gordon  &  <1676) 
Lennoxt 

Roxburghe}..  . . . . . 

Rutland 

St.  Albans 

Somerset 

Sutherland 

Wellington 

Westminster 


Name. 


James  Hamilton,  3d  Duke 

Nlall  Diarmaid  Campbell,  10th  Duke 

John  George  Stewart-Murray,  8th  Duke. . 
H.  A.  W.  Fitzroy  Somerset,  9th  Duke..... 
Herbrand  Arthur  Riwsell,  11th  Duke.  .  .  . 


John    Charles    Montagu-Douglas-Scott,    7th 

Diike  (a) 

n.  R.  H.  Arthur  William  Patrick,  1st  Duke.. 

H.  R.  H.  Edv/ard,  Prince  of  Wales 

Victor  C.  W.  Cavendish,  9th  Duke 

H.  H.  Princess  Alexandra,  Duchcsa  of  (c). . . . 
Alfred  W.  M.  Fitzroy,  8th  Duke  (</) 

Alfred  D.  Dou-'Ius-Hamilton,  13th  Duke.  .  ,  . 

George  Godolpiiin  Osborne,  10th  Duke 

Maurice  Fitzgerald.  6th  Duke. 


William  Augustus  Drogo  Montagu  (e) 

Chas.  R.  T.  Spencer-Churchill.  9th  Duke  (/). 

Douglas  B.  M.  R.  Graham,  5th  Duke 

Henry  P.  A.  Pelham-Clinton,  7th  Dulje 

Bernard  Marmaduke  Fitzalan  Howard   ig) .  . . 

Alan  Jan  Percy,  8th  Duke 

W.  J.  A.  Cavendish-Bentinck,  6th  Duke 


Charles  H.  Gordon-I.«nnox,  7th  Duke  (/j)..  . . 

Henry  John  Innes-Ker,  8th  Duke  (in) 

Henry  Jolm  Brinsley  Manners,  8th  Duko". .  . . 
Charles  V.  de  Vero  Beauclerk,  11  th  Duke  (i).- 

Algernon  St.  Maur.  16th  Duke 

George  Sutherland-Levesou-Gower,  5th  Duke 

Arthur  Charles  Wellesley,  4th  Duke  (;) 

Hugh  Richard  Arthur  Grosvenor,  2d  Duke... 


B'n.  Sue 


1869 

1872 
1871 
1847 
1858 


1864 
1850 
1894 
1868 
1891 
1850 

1802 
1862 
1887 
1877 
1871 
1852 
1864 
1908 
1880 
1857 


1845 
1376 
18.52 
1870 
1846 
1888 
1849 
1879 


1913 
1914 
1017 
1899 
1893 


1914 

i9i6 
1908 
1912 
1918 

1895 
1895 
1803 
1892 
1892 
1874 
1879 
1917 
1918 
1879 


1903 
1892 
1906 
1898 
1894 
1913 
1900 
1899 


Heir  to  Title. 


Marq.  of  Hamilton,  s. 
Doug.  W.  Campbell,  c. 
Lord  James,  s.  m.      £ 
Marq.  of  Worcester  B. 
-Marq.  of  Tavistock,  s. 


Earl  of  Dalkeith,  s. 
Prince  Arthur,  s. 


Marq.  of  Hartington,  s. 
Prince  Alastair  Arthur. 
Earl  of  Euston,  s. 

Marq.  of  Douglas,  a. 
Manj.  of  Carmarthen,  s. 
Lord  E.  Fitzgerald,  b. 
Viscount  Mandeville.  s. 
Marq.  of  Blandford,  s. 
Marq.  of  Graham,  s. 
Lord  Fi'ancis  Hope,  b. 
Lord  Edmond  Talbot,  u 
Earl  Percy,  s. 
Marq.  of  Titchfield,  s. 


Earl  of  March,  6. 
Marq.  of  Bowmont,  s. 
Marq.  of  Granby,  fl. 
Ld.  Osborne  Beauclerk,l>. 
Lord  Ernest  St.  Maur,  b. 
Lord  A.  S.-L.-Gower,  b. 
Marquis  Douro,  s. 
Lord  A.  Grosvenor,  u. 


Cr.,  created;  suo.,  succeeded;  s,  son:  b,  brother;  c,  cousin;  u,  uncle. 

*  Irish  Dukes,  t  Royal  Dukes,  t  Scottish  Duk°s.  (a)  Eighth  Duke  of  Queensberry,  descendant  of 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  son  of  King  Charles  II.  (6)  Son  of  King  George  V.,  of  Hanover,  (c)  Daughter 
of  the  Princess  I-Kiuise,  eldest  daughter  of  King  Edward,  (d)  Descendant  of  Henry  Fitzroy,  first  Duke, 
son  of  King  Charles  II.  and  Baibara  VilUers.  (e)  His  mother  was  Miss  Yznaga.  of  New  York.  His  wife 
(whom  he  married  November  14,  1900),  was  Miss  Helena  Zimmerman,  of  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  (/)  His  wife 
was  Miss  Consuelo  Vanderbilt,  daughter  of  William  K.  Vanderbilt.  of  New  York,  (g)  Premier  Duke, 
(ft)  Descendant  of  Oharles  Lennox,  first  Duke,  son  of  King  Charles  II.  and  Louise-Renee  de  Querouaiilea. 
(t)  Descendant  of  Charles  Beauclerk,  first  Duke,  son  of  King  Charles  II.  and  Nell  Gwynne.  ij)  Grandson 
of  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  victor  of  Waterloo.     (TO)Hi.s  wife  (1903)  was  Miss  Gocie*,  of  New  York. 
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RULERS    OF 

SCOTLAND. 

A.  D. 

Name. 

\.  D. 

Kame. 

A.  D. 

Name 

A.  D. 

Name. 

330 

Fergus  I. 

684 

Eugenius  V. 

893 

Donald  VI. 

5165 

William. 

357 

Eugenius  I. 

6«6 

Eugenius  VI. 

904 

Constantine  III. 

1214 

Alexander  II. 

404 

P'ergua  II. 

69H 

Amberkeletus. 

944 

Malcolm  I. 

1249 

Ale.\ander  III. 

420 

Eugenius  II. 

699 

Eugenius  VII. 

9,53 

Indulfus. 

1286 

Margaret   (Norway) 

451 

Dongardus. 

715 

Mordachus. 

961 

Duff. 

1292 

John  Baliol. 

457 

Constantine  I. 

730 

Etnaus. 

965 

Cullen. 

1298 

Sir  W.  Wallace,  Reg. 

479 

Congallus  I, 

761 

Eugenius  VIII. 

970 

Kennatli  III. 

1306 

Robert  I  (Bruce) 

601 

Goi-anus. 

764 

Fergus  III. 

994 

Constantine  IV. 

1329 

David  11. 

535  Eugenius  III. 

767 

Solvathlus. 

995 

Kenneth  IV. 

1370 

Robert  II. 

558:Coii!;allus  II. 

7S7 

Achaius. 

1003 

Malcolm  II. 

1390 

Robert  HI. 

560 

KlnnatcUus. 

819 

Congallus  XII. 

1033 

Duncan  I. 

1406 

James  I. 

570 

Aldauus'. 

824 

Dongal. 

1040 

Macbeth. 

1437 

James  II. 

fi05 

Kenneth. 

K31 

Alpine. 

10,57 

Malcoim  III. 

14(i0 

James  III. 

606 

Eugenius  IV. 

834 

Kenneth  II. 

1095 

Duncan  II. 

1488 

James  IV. 

621 

Ferchard  I. 

8,54 

Donald  V. 

1098 

Edgar. 

1513 

James  V. 

632 

Donald  IV. 

858 

Constantine  II. 

1107 

Alexander  I. 

1.542 

Mary. 

646 

Ferchard  II. 

874 

Eth  (Lightfoot). 

1124 

Da\id  I. 

1567 

James  VI  (succeeded 

66'i 

Maldiunus. 

876 

Gregory. 

1153 

Malcolm  IV. 

to  Eng.  throne  In 

1 

1 

leoa^at  the  union.) 

RULERS  OF  FRANCE. 


A    D 

Name. 

A     D 

880 

Name. 

A     D 

1574 

Name. 

420 

Pharamond  (1st  King  Franks) 

Charles  III   (the  Gross) 

Henry  III. 

449 

Merovoeus. 

888 

Eudes  or  Odo. 

1589 

Henry    IV    (the    Great)    of 

450 

Cluilderic. 

898 

Charles  IV  (the  Simple). 

Navarre. 

481 

Clovis. 

923 

Rodolph  (Raoul). 

1610 

Louis  XIII.  (the  Jusc). 

511 

Childebert.  Thierry,  Clotsire 

936 

Louis  IV. 

1643 

Louis  XIV   (the  Great). 

and  Clodomlr  (four  sons  of 

9,54 

Lotherius. 

1715 

Louis  XV  (the  Well-beloved.) 

Clovis) . 

986 

Louis  V. 

1774 

Louis  XVI. 

559 

Clotaire  (Sole  King  of  France) 

987 

Hugh  Capet. 

1793 

Louis  XVII  (never  reigned) 

562 

Caribert,    Gontran,    Sigeberl 

996 

Robert  (the  Wise) 

FlttST  REriJBLlC. 

and  Childeric. 

1031 

Henry  I. 

1792 

National  Convention. 

.584 

Clotaire  II  (King  of  Soissons) . 

1060 

Philip  I  (the  Fair). 

1795 

Directory. 

596 

Thierry  II  and  Theodobert  II 

1  lOS 

Louis  VI  (le  Gros). 

1799 

Coraulate. 

(Kings  Paris  and  Austrasla) 

1137 

Louis  VII  (le  Jeune). 

First  Empire. 

614 

Clotaire  III  (SoleKing France) 

1180 

Philip  II  (Augustus). 

1804 

Napoleon  (Bonaparte)  I. 

628 

Dagobert  and  Charlbert. 

1 223 

Louis  VIII. 

1814 

Louis  XVIII. 

638 

Sigebert  II  and  Clovis  II. 

1226 

Louis  IX  (Saijit  Louis). 

1824 

Charles  X. 

6.54 

Cliilderis  II  (King  Austrasia). 

1270 

Philip  III.  (the  Bold). 

1830 

Louis  Philippe. 

679 

Thierry  IV  (King  all  France) . 

1285 

Philip  IV.  (the  Fair). 

.Second  Republic. 

692 

Clovis  III. 

1314 

Louis  X  (Hutin). 

1848 

Louis  Napoleon  elected  Prea. 

695 

Childebert  III. 

1315 

John  T. 

Empire  Restored. 

711 

Dagobert  III. 

1316 

Philip  V.  (the  Long). 

1852 

Louis  Napoleon  elected  Emp. 

716 

Childeric  II. 

1321 

Charles  IV  (the  Fpir). 

Third  Republic. 

720 

Rhierry  IV. 

1328 

Philip  VI  (of  Valois). 

1871 

Thiers,  Louis  Adolphe. 

742 

Childeric  III. 

1351 

John  II  (Jean). 

1873 

MacMahon,  Marshal. 

1364 

Charles  V  (the  Wise) . 

1879 

Grevy,  Paul  J. 

751 

Pepin   (Le  Bref)   founder  of 

1380 

Charles  VI. 

1887 

Carnot,  M.  Sadl. 

Carlovingian. 

1422 

Charles  VII. 

1894 

Perier,  Jean  Casimlr. 

768 

Charles     (the     Great)     and 

1461 

Louis  XI. 

1895 

Faure,  Francoise  F. 

Carloman. 

1483 

Charles  VIII. 

1899 

Loubet,  Emile. 

772 

Charlemagne  (sole  monarch) 

1498 

Louis  XII. 

1906 

Fallleres,  Armand. 

«U 

Louis  I  (le  Debonnalre). 

1515 

Francis  I. 

1913 

Poincare,  Raymond. 

840 

Charles  (tlie  Bald) . 

Louis    II    (the    Stammerer). 

Louis  III  and   Carloman  ll. 

1,547 

Henry  II. 

1920 

Deschanel,      Paul     (resignefl 

877 

1 559 

Francis  II. 

September  16). 

879 

1560 

Charles  IX. 

1920 

Alexandre  MlUerand. 

RULERS  OF  GERMANY. 


A.  D. 

Name. 

A.  D^ 

10,56 

Name. 

A.  D. 

Name. 

534 

Theodobert   (King  of  Metz). 

Henry  IV. 

1411 

.Sigismund. 

548 

Theodebald   (King  of  Metz) 

1106 

Henry  V. 

1438 

Albert  IL 

840 

Lotharius. 

1125 

Lotharius  II. 

1440 

Frederick  III. 

S42 

Lewis  (of  Bavaria). 

1138 

Conrad  III. 

1493 

Maximilian  I. 

8.55 

Louis   II. 

1152 

Frederick   I    (Barbarossa) . 

1519 

Charles  V. 

875 

Charles   (the  Bald). 

1190 

Henry  VI. 

1556 

Ferdinand  I. 

877 

Louis    (the   Stammerer)    also 

1198 

Philip. 

1564 

Maximilian  H. 

King  of  France. 

1208 

Otho  IV. 

1576 

Rudolph  II. 

880 

Charles  (the  Gross)  also  King 

1212 

Frederick  II. 

1612 

Matthais. 

of  France. 

1251 

Conrad  IV. 

1619 

Ferdinand  II. 

887 

Arnold. 

1273 

Rodolph  (of  Hapsburg)  lat  of 

1637 

Ferdinand  III. 

900 

Louis  IV. 

Austrian  family. 

16,58 

Leopold  I. 

911 

Conrad  I. 

1292 

Adolphus  (of  Nassau.) 

1705 

Joseph  I. 

918 

Henry  (the  Fowler). 

1298 

Albert  I  (of  Austria) . 

1711 

Charles  VI. 

962 

Otho  (the  Great) . 

1308 

Henry  VII. 

1740 

Maria  Theresa. 

973 

Otho  II. 

1314 

Louis  V  (of  Bavaria) . 

1742 

Charles  VII. 

983 

Otho  III. 

1347 

Charles  IV. 

174.5 

Francis  I  (of  Lorraine). 

1002  Henry  II. 

1378 

Wenceslaus. 

1765 

Joseph  II. 

1024  Conrad  II  (the  Salic). 

1410 

Josse   (Marquis  o!  Branden- 

1790 

r^eopold  II. 

1039  Henry  III. 

burg). 

1792 

Francis  II. 

RULERS    OF    PRU.S.SIA. 


1134 

1616 

1619 
1640 


Albert     I     (1st     Elector     of 

Brandenburg) . 
John,     Sigismund     (Elector, 

Duke  of  Prussia). 
George  William. 
Frederick      William       ("The 

Great  Elector"). 


1688 
1701 

1713 
1740 
1786 


Frederick. 

Frederick   crowned   King   of 

Prussia. 
Frederick  William  1. 
Fredericlc  II  ("the  jGSreat"). 
Frederick  William  II. 


1797 
1840 
1860 
1871 
1888 
1888 


Frederick  William  III. 

Frederick  WlUlam  IV. 

William  I. 

William  I  (made  Emperor). 

Frederick. 

William  II. 
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ROMAN    RULERS. 


B.  C. 

Name. 

A.  P. 

Name. 

A.  D. 

Name. 

752 

Uomuliis. 

68 

Galba. 

278 

Carinus  and  Numerlanus.  . 

715 

Numa  Pompilius. 

69 

Otho. 

284 

Diocletian. 

672 

TuUus  Hoetiliua. 

69 

V'ltellius. 

304 

Galerius   and   Constantlus. 

640 

Ancus  Martius, 

70 

Vespasian. 

306 

Constantine,  the  Great. 

616 

Tarqulniufi  trlscufl. 

79 

Titus. 

321 

Constantino  removes  seat  or 

578 

Ser-vluB  TulUus. 

81 

Domltlan. 

Empire  to  Constantinople. 

534 

Tarquinlus  Superbus. 

96 

Nerva. 

337 

Constantine  II,  Constana  and 

509 

Tarqulns,  expeUetl. 

108 

Trajan. 

Constantlus. 

498 

Lartlus,  1st  Diet. 

118 

Adrian. 

361 

Julian,   the  Apostate. 

488 

Tribunes  created. 

138 

Antoninus  Pius. 

363 

Jovian. 

483 

Quaestors  Instlt. 

161 

Marcus    A.    Antoninus    and 

364 

Valentinian    (West),    Valena 

456 

CincJnatus,  Diet. 

Lueliis  Verus. 

(East). 

433 

Tribvmes  Incr.,  5  to  10. 

171 

Marcus  Aurelius. 

367 

Gratian  (West). 
Valentinian   II    (West). 

445 

Mint.  Trib.  created. 

ISO 

Comtnodus. 

375 

437 

Censorship  Instit. 

193 

Pertlnax. 

379 

Theodoslus,  the  Great  (East) . 

391 

Marcus  F.  Camillua,  Diet. 

193 

Septimius  Severus. 

391 

Theodosius  (East  and  West) 

325 

Paplrlus  Cui-sor,  Diet. 

211 

Caracalla  and  Geta. 

395 

Arcadlus  (East),  Honorius 

301 

Tabius  Ma-ximus  and   Valer- 

217 

Macrinus. 

(West) . 

iuscorvus. 

218 

Heliogabalus. 

408 

Theodosius  II  (East). 

260 

Provia.    Quaestors   inst. 

222 

Alexander  Severus. 

424 

Valentinian   III   (West). 

217 

Tabius  Maximum.   Diet. 

235 

Maxlminu3. 

450 

Marclan  (East). 

183 

C'ato,  the  Elder,  Censor. 

238 

Maximinus  and  Balbinus. 

455 

Petronlus   Maxlmua     (West). 

82 

Sylla,   Diet. 

238 

Gordlan. 

455 

Avitus  (West). 

70 

C'raastis  aad  Pompey,  Cons'ls. 

244 

Philip,    the    Arabian. 

457 

Leo,  the  Great  (East). 

59 

Pompey. 

249 

Decius. 

457 

Majoriaoiis  (West). 

49 

Julius  Cea-sar. 

251 

Vlbkis  Voluslanus. 

461 

Severus  (West). 

43 

Octa\'ius  Caesar,  Mark  Ant- 

251 

Gallus. 

467 

Authemlus  (West). 

ony     and     Lepidus,     2nd 

2.54 

Valerian  us. 

472 

Ollbius  (West). 

Triumvirate. 

260 

Gallienus. 

473 

Glycerins  (West). 

31 

Oetavius   (Caesar)    Emp.     - 

268 

Claudius  II. 

474 

Julius  N(pas  (West). 

A.  D. 

270 

Aurellan. 

474 

Zeno  (East). 

14 

Tiberius. 

275 

Tacitus. 

475 

Augustulus  Romulus  (West). 

37 

Caligula. 

276 

Florlanus. 

476 

Rome-taken  by  Odoacer,  Kins; 

•     41 

Claudius 

277 

Probus. 

of     Italy;      extinction     of 

54 

-N'oro. 

278 

Cams. 

Weftern    Fmplre. 

ROMAX    EMPIRE    OF    THE    EAST. 


A.». 

Ruler. 

.\.  D. 

Rule. . 

A.  P. 

KuK.-. 

491 

.\nastasius. 

793 

Nicephorus. 

1071 

Michiiel  Dueas. 

518 

Justin  I. 

811 

Michael   (Curopalatts) . 

1078 

Nicephorus  -  (Boton) . 

.527 

Justinian  J. 

813 

Leo    (the   Armenian). 

1081 

Alexis  I   (Comnenus). 

.565 

JiLStin  11. 

821 

Michael   (Balbous). 

1118 

John  (Comnenus). 

."178 

Tiberius  Tl.  ' 

829 

Theophllus. 

1143 

Manuel   (Comnenus). 

5S2 

Maurice. 

842 

Michael  III. 

1180 

Alexius  II  (Comnenus). 

602 

Phocas. 

851 

Basilius. 

1183 

Andronlcus  (Comnenus). 

6n 

Heradlus. 

886 

Leo   (the  Philosopher). 

1185 

Isaac  Angelus. 

641 

Constantine. 

911 

Constantine  IX. 

1195 

Alexius  Angelus  (the  Tyrant). 

641 

Heradionas  and  Tiberius  III. 

915 

Constantine  and  Romanuu. 

1203 

.Alexius  and  Murbzuphlus. 

842 

Constans. 

959 

Romanus  II. 

1216 

Peter  and  John  Ducas. 

668 

Constantlus   V    (Pogonatus). 

963 

Nicephorus  Phoeus. 

1219 

Robert. 

685 

Justinian  11. 

969 

John  Zemtsses. 

1283 

Andronlcus  I  (Palaelogus) . 

fii>5 

Leontlus. 

975 

Basilius  and  Constantine  X 

1295 

Michael  Andronieas. 

697 

Apslmar  or  Tiberius. 

1028 

Romanus  Argyrus. 

1320 

Andronlcus    II    (Palaelogus) . 

,711 

Philippieus  Bardanes. 

1034 

Michael  IV. 

1341 

John  V.  (Palaelogus). 

713 

Anastaslus  11. 

1041 

Michael  (Caliphales). 

1391 

Manuel  II    (Palaelogus). 

714 

Theodosius. 

1042 

Constantine    (Monomachus). 

1421 

John  VI.  (Palaelogus). 

716 

Leo  (the  Isurian) . 
Constantine     (Ocpronymus). 

1054 

Theodora  (Empress). 

1445 

Constantine  (Palaelogus) . 

742 

1057 

Isaac  (Commenus). 

1453 

Constantinople  taken  by  the 

775 

Leo  IV.    , 

1059 

Constantine  XII  (Ducas). 

Turks,    extinction    of    the 

78! 

Constantine     (Porphyrogoni- 
tus). 

1008 

Romanus  Diogenes. 

Eastern  Empire. 

ABBREVIATIONS    OF    TITLES    AND    DECREES. 


A.  R.  A. — Associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy. 

B.  \. — Bachelor  of  Arts. 
Bart. — Baronet. 

B.  D, — Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

B.  Sc. — Bachelor  of  Science. 

C  B. — Companion  of  the  Bath. 

C.  E. — Civil  Engineer 

C.  I.  E. — Companion  of  Order  of 

Indian  Empire. 
C,  J.— Chief  Justi(». 
C.  M.  G. — Companion  of  Order  of 

St.  Michael  and  St.  George. 

C.  V.  O. — Companion  of  Victorian 
Order. 

D,  D. — l>octor  of  Divinity. 
D.  Sc. — Doctor  of  Science. 

D,    S.    O. — Distinguished    Service 
Order. 


F.  R.  G.  S. — Fellow  of  the  Royal 

Geographical  Society. 
F.    R.    S. — Fellow    of    the    Royal 

Society. 
J.  P. — Justice  of  the  Peace. 
K.  C. — King's  Counsel. 
K.  C.  B. — Knight  Commander  of 

the  Bath. 
K.  C.  M.  G. — Knight  Commander 

of  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 

George. 
K.  C.  V.  O. — Knight  Commander 

of  the  Victorian  Order. 
K.  G. — Knight  of  the  Garter. 
L.  H.  D. — Doctor  of  Humanities. 
LL.  B. — Bachelor  of  Laws. 
LL.  D. — Doctor  of  Laws, 
liitt.  D. — Doctor  of  Literature. 


M.  A. — Master  of  Arts. 

M.  C. — Member  of  Congress. 

M.  D. — Doctor  of  Medicine. 

M.  P. — Member  of  Parliament. 

M.  V.  O. — Member  of  the  Victor- 
ian Order. 

N.  A. — National  Academician. 

O.  M. — Order  of  Merit. 

P.  C. — Privy  Councillor. 

Ph.  D. — Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

R.  A. — Royal  Academician. 

S".  J. — Society  of  Jesus. 

S.  T.  D. — Doctor  of  Sacred 
Theology. 

U.  S.  A. — United  States  Army. 

U.  S.  N. — United  States  Navy. 

V.  C. — Victoria  Cross. 
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THE    AMERICAN    BONAPARTES. 

PRINCE  JEROME  BoMATARTE  (King  ol  Wostphalla),  youngest  brother  oJ  Napoleon,  t)orn  Ajaccio,  Corsica, 
November  15,  1784;  died  at  Ville  Genis,  near  Paris,  June  2-i,  1860.  Married,  first,  at  Baltimore,  Md 
December  24,  1803,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  Patterson,  Esq.  She  was  born  at  Baltimore,  February 
6,  1785,  and  died  in  that  city  April  4,  1879.  Jerome  remained  In  the  United  States  until  1805  and  then 
was  summoned  to  France  by  Napoleon,  who  issued  a  decree  annulling  the  marriage  with  Mias  Patterson, 
and  made  him  King  of  Westphalia  on  July  8,  1807.  Jerome  on  August  22,  1807,  married  tlie  daughter  of 
Frederick,  King  of  Wurttomberg.  By  the  second  marriage  he  had  tv/o  sons  and  a  daughter.  One  son, 
Joseph  Charles  Paul  Bonaparte,  called  Prince  Napoieon,  was  born  in  1822.  The  issue  of  the  first 
marriage  was: 

Jerome  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  born  at  Camberwell,  England,  July  7,  1805;  died  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
June  17,  1870.  Married  November  3,  1829,  Susan  May,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Williams,  who  was  born 
In  Roxbury,  Mass.,  but  spent  his  life  in  Baltimore,  Md.  She  was  bori>  April  2,  1812,  and  died  September 
15,  1881.     The  issue  of  the  marriugc  was: 

(1)  Jerome  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  born  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  November  5,  1830;  died  at  Beverly, 
Mass.,  September  3,  1893.  He  w.as  educated  at  and  graduated  from  West  Point  Military  Academy, 
an;l  served  tor  two  years  in  tlie  American  Army,  entered  the  French  Army  in  1854.  took  part  in  the 
Crimean  and  Italian  campaigns  and  resigned  after  seventeen  years'  service  at  the  clo.sc  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel.  He  was  married  September  7,  1871,  to  Caroline 
Le  Roy,  daughter  of  Samuel  .\ppl(''ton,  granddaugliter  of  Daniel  Webster,  and  widow  of  Newbolcf  Edgar. 
She  died  November  19„  1911.     The  issuf?  of  the  marriage  vras:  ' 

(A)  Louise  Eugenie  Bonaparte,,  born  February  7,  1873.  'Married  December  29,  189R,  C^omte 
Adam  de  Moltke-Huitfeldt,  of  Denmark,  and  has  issue:  (1)  Marie  Loui.se  Caroline,  born  November 
7,  1897;  (2)  Leon  Charles  Jo.seph,  born  November  14,  1898;  (3)  Jerome  Eugene  Otto,  boru  January 
14,  1902;  (4)  Adam  Nicolas,  born  May  17,  1908;  (5)   Eyler  Helweg. 

(B)  Jerome  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  born  Paris,  France,  February  26,  1878.  Harvard  B.  A. 
and  Georgetown  University.  Lives  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Married  April  8,  1914,  to  Blanche  Pierce 
Strebeigh. 

(2)  Charles  Joseph  Bonaparte,  bom  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  June  9,1851.  Married  September  1,1875, 
Ellen  Ghanning,  daughter  of  Thomas  Mills  Day,  of  Hartford,  Ct.  No  issue.  Mr.  Bonaparte  Is  a  Harvard 
B.  A.,  1871;  LL.  B.,  1875;  a  lawyer.  Was  Secretary  of  the  Navy  from  July  1,  1905.  to  December  17,  1906, 
and  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  from  December  17,  1906,  to  March  5,  1909;  Is  now  President  of 
Enoch  Pratt  Library  of  Baltimore  and  was  for  12  years  Overseer  of  Harvard;  Is  now  Trustee  Catliollc 
University.  

THE    FRENCH    ROYAL    CLAIMANTS. 

BONAPARTIST, 

Of  the  Emperor'Napoleon  I.  and  his  brothers  Joseph  and  Louis,  male  issue  Is  now  extinct.  The  Em- 
peror's brothers  Li'cien  and  Jerome  had  the  following  descendants: 

Prince  Victor  Napoleon  (of  the  house  of  Jerome),  born  July  18,  1862.  Is  the  son  of  the  late  Prince 
Napoleon,  who  died  March  18,  1891,  and  the  Princess  Clotilde,  who  died  June  25,  1911,  sister  of  the  late 
King  Humbert  of  Ii,aly.  He  In  1910  married  Clementine,  third  daughter  of  Leopold  I.,  King  of  Belgium. 
A  daughter  was  born  in  1912  and  a  son  In  1914.  His  only  brother.  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  was  born  1864. 
His  sister,  Princess  Letitia,  born  1866,  is  the  widow  of  Prince  Amedeo  of  Italy,  her  own  uncle,  by  whom 
she  had  a  son.  Prince  Humbert,  born  1889. 

The  late  aunt  of  Prince  Victor  Napoleon,  the  Princess  Mathilde,  born  1820,  married,  1840,  Prince 
Demidoff  of  Russia;  died  in  1904  without  children. 

Prince  Charles  Napoleon,  brother  of  the  late  Cardinal  Bonaparte,  who  died  February  12,  1899,  was  the 
last  representative  of  the  eldest  son  of  Napoleon's  brother  Lucien  In  the  male  line.  He  was  born  1839, 
was  married,  and  had  two  daughters — Marie,  wife  of  Lieutenant  Gotti,  of  the  Italian  Army,  and  -Eugenie, 
vmmarried.  He  had  ttiree  sisters,  married  respectively  to  the  Marquis  of  Roccaglovlne,  Covmt  PrinioU 
and  Prince  GabrelU,  who  have  descendants, 

Prince  Roland  Bonaparte  is  the  only  living  male  cousin  of  Prince  Charles  Napoleon.  He  Is  a  son  of 
the  late  Prince  Pierre  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  was  born  1858,  married,  1880,  the  daughter  ol  Blanc,  one  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  Monte  Carlo  gaming  place.  HLs  wife  died  in  1882,  leaving  him  a  daughter,  who 
married  Prince  George  of  Greece.  He  has  one  sister,  Jeanne,  born  1861,  and  married  to  tho  Marquis  de 
Vllleneuve,  who  died  in  1910. 

Ex-Empress  Eugenie,  widow  of  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  wa.?  a  daughter  of  Count  Cyprien  de  Montljo, 
a  Spanish  grandee,  was  born  May  5,  1826.  She  married  1853.  Became  a  widow  1873;  died  1920.  Her 
only  son.  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  was  killed  in  Zululand  in  1879. 

BOURBON— ORLEANIST. 

Philippe,  Duke  of  Orleans,  born  1869,  succeeded  his  father,  the  late  Count  of  Paris,  in  1894,  as  the 
head  of  the  royal  family  of  France.  He  married,  in  1896,  the  Archduchess  Marie-Dorothea,  daughter  of 
the  Archduke  Joseph,  cousin  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  His  mother  was  the  Spanish  Infanta  Louise  of 
Montpensler,  and  he  has  one  brother,  the  Duke  of  Montpensler,  and  four  sisters — Princess  Amelle,  married 
to  the  late  King  Charles  of  Portugal;  Helena,  married  to  the  Duke  of  Aosta,  nephew  of  the  late  King  Humbert 
of  Italy;  Isabel,  married  to  the  Duke  of  Guise,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Chartres,  and  Louise,  married  to  Prince 
Charles  of  Bourbon,  grandson  of  King  Ferdinand  II.  of  Naples. 

The  only  uncle  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  died  1910,  was  the  Duke  of  Chartres,  born  1840.  He 
married,  1863,  Frances,  Princess  of  Orleans,  and  had  two  children.  Marguerite,  born  1869,  married,  1896, 
Patrice  MacMahon.  Duke  of  Magenta,  and  Jean,  Duke  of  Guise,  born  1874,  married,  1899,  Isabelle, 
Princess  of  France. 

The  granduncles  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  (who  were  the  sons  of  King  Loiils  Philippe)  are  dead. 
They  were  Louis,  Duke  of  Nemours,  born  1814,  died  1896,  married,  1840,  Victoria,  Princess  of  Saxe-Coburg 
and  Gotha;  Prince  of  Joinville.  born  1818,  died  1900,  married,  1843,  Frances,  Princess)  of  Bragance;  Antony, 
Duke  of  Montpensler,  born  1824,  died  1890,  married,  1846,  Louise,  Infanta  of  Spain.  The  children  of  the 
Duke  of  Nemours  are  Gaston,  Comte  of  Eu,  born  1842,  married,  1864,  Isabelle,  Princess  of  Bragance,  and 
has  three  sons — Pierre  of  Alcantara,  born  1875;  Louis,  born  1878,  and  Antony,  born  1881;  Duke  ol  Alencon, 
bom  1844,  died  1910,  married,  1868,  Sophie,  Duchess  of  Bavaria  (who  was  burned  In  the  Paris  bazaar  Are 
In  1897),  and  Blanche,  born  1857.  The  children  of  the  Prince  ot  JolnVUle  are  Frances,  born  1844,  married, 
1863,  Robert,  Prince  of  Orleans,  Duke  of  Chartres,  and  Pierre,  Duke  of  Penthlevre,  born  1845.  The 
children  of  the  Duke  of  Montpensler  are  Isabelle,  born  1848,  married,  1864,  Philippe,  Count  of  Parte,  and 
Antony,  Duke  of  Galliera,  born  1856,  married,  1886,  Eulalie,  Infanta  of  Spain.  Prjtoce  Pierre  of  Alcantara, 
son  of  the  Comte  of  Eu,  has  two  children,  Isabelle,  born  1911,  and  Pierre,  born  1913.  His  brother,  Prince 
Louis,  married,  1908,  Marie,  Princess  of  Bourbon-Slciles,  and  has  three  children. 

Tile  Duke  ol  Alencon  has  Issue:  P*rlncess  Louise,  born  1869,  martled,  1891, Prince  Alphonse  of  Bavaria; 
Emmanuel,  Duke  of  Vendome  and  Alencon,  born  1872,  married  Henrietta,  Princess  of  Belgium.  The 
children  of  Prince  Antony  are  Alphonse,  born  1886,  married,  1909,  Beatrice,  Princess  ot  Saxe-Coburg  and 
Gotha,  and  Louis  Ferdinand,  born  1888. 

By  the  death  of  the  Count  of  Chambord,  In  1883,  the  elder  line  of  the  Bour^)ons  of  France  became 
extinct  and  the  right  of  succession  merged  In  the  Count  of  Paris,  grandson  of  King  Louis  Philippe,  repre- 
sentative of  the  younger,  or  Orleans,  line. 
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BELQ 

Albert,  King  «t  the  Belgians,  was  born  April  8, 
1S75.  and  was  the  nephew  of  tbe  late  King  Leopold 
II.,  who  died  Deo.  17,  1909.  King  Albert  married, 
Oct.  2.  1900.  Duchess  Elizabeth  of  Bavaria,  and 
has  two  wna.  Prince  Leopold  born  1901,  and  Prince 
Oharles.  born  1903,  and  a  daughter.  Princess  Marie 
Jose,  born  1906 

The  King's  father  was  Prince  Philippe  of  Saxe- 
Coburg  and  Gotha  and  of  Flandera,  born  In  1837. 
married  to  the  Princees  Maria  of  Hohenzollern,  who 
died  November,  1912.  He  died  1905,  His  elder  son. 
Prince  Baudouln  born  In  1869,  died  in  1891.  His 
two  daughters  are  Princess  Henrlette,  born  1870, 
married,  1896,  Prince  Emmanuel  of  Orleans,  DuUe 
of  Vendome;  and  Princess  Josephine,  bom  1872; 
married,    1894,    Prince   Charles   of   Hohenzollern. 

The  late  King  Leopold  was  born  in  1835,  and  wa.s 
iQRrrled  In  1863  to  Marie  Henrlette,  Archduchess  of 


lUM. 

Austria,  who  died  1902.  He  died  1009.  The  daughters 
of  the  late  King  are: 

1.  Princess  Louise,  born  1858.  married  to  Prince 
Philippe  of  Saxo-Ooburg  aad  Gotha,  1875,  and 
divorced  in   1906. 

2.  Prlnce.9s  Stephanie,  born  1864,  married  1881 
to  the  late  Archduke  Hudolf  of  Austria.  Princess 
Stephanie  married,  second,  in  1900,  Elemer,  Count 
Lonyay. 

3.  Princess  Clementine,  born  1872,  married 
November,  1910,  Prince  Victor  Napoleon  Boniiparte, 
son  of  the  late  Prince  Jerome  Bonaparte.  Prince 
Victor  Napoleon  is  Bonaparte  claimant  to  throne  of 
France. 

The  aunt  of  King  Albert  Is  Princess  Charlotte, 
sister  of  the  late  King  Leopold  II.  and  ex-Empress 
of  Mexico,  widow  of  Maximilian  of  Austria,  who 
was  shot  in  Mexico  In  1867.     She  was  bom  in  1840. 


BULGARIA. 


Boris  III.,  eldest  son  of  Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Coburg 
and  Gotha  and  the  late  Marie  Louise  (died  Jan.  31, 
1899);  eldest  daughter  of  Duke  Robert  of  Parma, 
bom  Jan.  30.  18d4,  Bucceeded  to  the  throne  on  tbe 


abdication  of  hlfl  father,  Oct.  4,  1918.  Brother  and 
sister  of  BorLs  III.  are:  1.  Prince  CjTlI,  born  1895; 
2.  Princess  Eudoxla,  born  1898;  3.  Princess  Nadejda, 
born,  1899. 


DENM 

Christian  X.,  King  01  Denmark,  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  Denmark  by  virtue  of  tbe  law  of  the 
Danish  succession  on  the  death  of  his  father.  King 
Frederick  VIII.,  May  14,  1912.  He  was  bom  Sept. 
',^j  1870,  married,  1898,  tbe  Princess  Alexandrine 
of  Mecklenburg,  and  has  two  sons.  Crown  Prince 
Frederick,  bom  March  11,  1899,  and  Knud,  born 
July  27,   1900. 

The  King's  brothers  and  sisters  are*. 

1.  The  King  of  Norway,  Haakon,  bora  1872, 
married,  1896.  the  Princess  Maud  Alexandra  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  has  one  son,  Olaf, 
born  1903.  2.  Harald,  Prince  of  Denmark,  born 
1876,  married,  1909,  Princess  Helena,  Duchess  of 
Sonderborg-Gliicksborg;  offspring.  Princess  Feodora, 
bom  1910;  Caroline,  bom  April  27,  1912 ;  Alexandrine, 
born  December,  1914.  3.  Ingeborg,  born  1878, 
married.  1897,  Prince  Charles  of  Sweden.  4.  Thyra, 
born  1880.  6.  Oustav,  born  1887.  6.  Dagmar, 
boru  1890. 

The  King's  mother  is  the  Dowager  Queen  of 
Denmark;  married,  1869,  the  late  King  Frederick 
VIII.  of  Denmark.     She  was  born,   1851,  as  the 


ARK. 

PYlncess  Louise  of  Sweden,  daughter  of  King  Charles 
XV.  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 

The  King's  uncles  and  aunts  are: 

1.  The  ex-Qviocni  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
(Alexandra),  born  1844,  married,  1863,  and  has  four 
living  children,  one  being  the  King  of  England. 

2.  Prince  Christian  WUhelm,  born  1845  (King 
George  I.  of  Greece.   1863),  died   1913. 

3.  The  ex-Dowager  Empress  of  Russia  (Dagmar), 
born  1847,  married  the  late  Czar  Alexander  III.  In 
1866,  and  has  four  children,  one  being  the  ex-Ci!ar. 

4.  The  Duchess  of  Cumberland  (Thyra),  born 
1853,  married  the  present  Duke  of  Cumberland 
(English  title),  son  of  the  ex-Klng  of  Hanover,  in 
1878. 

6.  Prince  Valdemar,  bom  1858,  married,  1885, 
the  Princess  Marie  of  Orleans  (died  1909),  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Chartres,  and  has  four  sons  and  a 
daughter.  He  was  offered  the  crown  of  Bulgaria  In 
1886,  but  declined.  Prince  Aage,  the  eldest  son  of 
Prince  Valdemar,  married  the  Countess  Calvl  dl 
Bergolo,  daughter  of  the  late  Italian  Minister  to 
Denmark.  By  this  marriage  he  renounced  all  ri^ht 
of  succession  to  tfie  throne  for  himself  and  heirs, 
the  latter  to  be  Counts  or  Countesses  of  Rosenborg. 


GREAT 

George  v..  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireiand  and  of  the  British  Dominions 
Beyond  the  Seas,  and  Emperor  of  India.  He  wag 
born  at  Marlborough  House  June  3,  1865,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  fathffl-,  Edward  VII.,  May  6,  1910.  He 
was  crowned  at  Westminster  Abbey,  June  22,  1911. 
Dec.  12,  1911,  the  Coronation  Durbar,  at  which  he 
was  crowned  Emperor  of  India,  occurred  at  Delhi. 
His  mother  (sister  of  the  late  King  of  Greece  and  of 
the  En' press  Dowager  of  Russia),  was  Queen  Alex- 
andra, eldest  daughter  of  King  Christian  IX.  of 
Denmark.  She  was  born  at  Copenhagen  Dec.  1, 
1844,  and  her  full  piren-name  is  Alexandra  Caroline 
Marie  Charlotte  Louise  Julia.  King  George'."  father. 
King  Edward,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Queen  Victoria, 
and  was  bom  at  Buckingham  Palace  Nov.  9,  1841, 
succeeding  to  the  throne  Jan.  22,  1901.  King 
Edward  married  King  Christian's  daughter  March 
10.  1863. 

King  George  married  (Chapel  Royal,  St.  James 
Palace),  July  6.  1893  (when  Prince  of  Wales),  Princess 
Victoria  Mary  of  Teck.  only  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Teck.  She  was  born  May  26,  1867,  and  her  full 
given-name  is  Mary  Augusta  Louise  Olga  Pauline 
Claudine  Agnes.  The  children  of  King  George  and 
Queen  Mary  are: 

1.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  bora  June  23.  1894.  His 
full  given-name  Is  EDWARD  Albert  Christian 
George  Andrew  Patrick  David.  Besldoi  being  Prince 
of  Wales  he  is  Earl  of  Chester,  Duke  of  Cornwall. 
Duke  of  Rothesay,  Earl  of  CSthrick,  Baron  of  Ren- 
frew, Lord  of  the  Isles,  and  Great  Steward  of  3cot- 


BRITAIN. 

land.     He  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wale= 
on  June  23,  1910.     He  studied  at  Oxford. 

2.  Prince  ALBERT  lYederick  Arthur  George, 
born  Dec.   14,   1895. 

3.  Princess  Victoria  Alexandra  Alice  MARY, 
born  April  25,   1897. 

4.  Prince  HENRY  William  Frederick  Albert, 
bom   March  31,   1900. 

6.  Prince  GEORGE  Edward  Alexander  Edmund, 
bora  Dec.  20,   1902. 

6.  Prince  JOHN  Charles  Francis,  born  July  12. 
1905;  died  Jan.   18,   1919. 

By  the  British  statutes,  enacted  by  Parliament 
(Act  of  Settlement,  1701)  unler  William  III.  the 
legal  title  of  the  sovereign  was  settled  on  the  Princess 
Sophia  of  Hanover,  and  the  "heirs  of  her  body  being 
Protestants."  The  family  name  of  the  preseiit  race 
01  British  sovereigns  is  Guelph. 

Early  in  the  World  War  the  name  of  the  Roya! 
House  was  changed  to  the  House  of  Windsor. 

"■  COST  OF  THE  BRITISH  ROYAL  FAMILY. 

The  annuities  paid  by  the  British  people  to  the 
royal  family  for  its  support  are  as  follows:  The 
King  and  Queen,  52,350,000;  Queen  Alexandra, 
3350,000;  Princess  Christian,  .  530,000;  Princess 
Louise  (Duchess  of  Argyll),  S30.000;  Duke  of  Con- 
naiight,  S125,000:  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  830,000: 
Prinzes,:)  Beatrice,  330,000;  Duchess  of  Albany. 
S30,000;  Duchess  of  MooUenburg-Strelitz,  S15,000 
(susoended) ;  Trmtees  for  King  Edward  VII. 's 
daughters,    590,000;    total,    83,080,000.     The    King 
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also  receives  the  revenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 
Durin?  recent  years  these  have  amounted  to  about 
5500,000  per  annum.  The  Prince  of  Wales  has  an 
income  also  from  the  revemies  of  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall,  amounting  to  about  5400,000  per  annum. 
A\Tien  the  royal  children  marry  dowries  are  usually 
provided  for  them.  ,Tlie  last  of  the  children  of  tbc 
late  Queeu  Victoria  to  marry,  Prince-ss  Beatrice. 
received  §100,000  as  dowry  from  the  British  people 
by  Parliament  grant. 

FAMILY  OF  THE  LATE  KING  EDWARD  VII. 
The  children  of  King  Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra 
were: 

1.  Prince  Albert  Victor  Christian  Edward,  Duke 
of  Clarence  and  Avondale  and  Earl  of  Athlone,  horn 
Jan.  8,  1864;  died  Jan.  14,  1892. 
.  2.  George  Frederick  Ernest  Albert,  Prince '  of 
•  Wales  and  Earl  of  Chester,  Duke  of  Cornwall  and 
York,  Duke  of  Rothesay,  Earl  of  Carrick  and  Inver- 
ness, Baron  of  Renfrew  and  Killarney,  Lord  of  the 
Isles  and  Great  Steward  of  Scotland,  General  and 
Admiral,  born  June  3,  1865;  married  July  6,  1893, 
Princess  Mary  of  Teck;  succeeded  to  the  throne 
May  0,    1910,   as   KING   GEORGE  V. 

0.  Louise  Victoria  Alexandra  Dagmar,  Prince.ss 
Royal,  born  Feb.  20,  1867,  married  July  27,  18S9,  to 
the  late  Duke  of  Fife.  Issue:  (1)  Princess  Alexandra 
(Duchess  of  Fife),  born  May  17,  1891,  married 
Oct.  15,  1913,  to  Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught,  K.  G.. 
and  has  Issue.     (2)  Princess  Maud,  born  April  3,  1893. 

4.  Princess  Victoria  Alexandra  Olga  Mary,  born 
July  6,   1868. 

5.  Princess  Maud  Charlotte  Mary  Victoria  (Queen 
of  Norway),  born  Nov.  26,  1869,  married  July  22, 
1896,  to  Haakon  VII.,  KING  OF  NORWAY. 

6.  Prince  Alexander  John  Charles  Albert,  born 
April  6;  died  April  7,  1871. 

THE  FAMILY  OF  THE  LATE  QUEEN 
VICTORIA. 

'  VICTORIA  was  the  only  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Kent,  son  of  George  III.  She  was  born  Mav  24, 
1819.  Slie  succeeded  to  the  throne  June  20,  1837. 
She  w.as  crowned  June  28,  1838.  She  was  married 
to  Albert,  Duke  of  Saxony,  Prince  of  Coburg  and 
Gotha,  Prince  Consort,  Feb.  10,  1840.  She  died 
Jan.   22,   1901. 

1.  Princess  Victoria  (Princess  Royal),  born  Nov. 
21,  1840;  married  Jan.  25,  1858,  Frederic,  Crown 
Prince  of  Prussia,  afterward  German  Emperor  (born 
Oct.  18,  1831:  died  June  15,  1888).  The  EMPRESS 
died  Aug.  5,   1901. 

2.  KING  EDWARD  VII. 

3.  Princess  Alice,  born  April  25,  1843;  married 
Prince  Louis  (afterward  reigning  Grand  Duke)  of 
Hesse.  The  Grand  Duchess  of  Hes.se  died  Dec.  14, 
1878.  Issue:  (1)  Victoria,  born  April  5,  18G3, 
married  Admiral  the  Most  Hon.  Marquess  of  Milford 
Haven,  Personal  A.  D.  C.  to  King  George  V.,  and 
have  Issue:  (a)  Alice,  born  Feb.  25,  1885,  married 
Prince  Andrew  of  Greece  (and  has  issue.  Princesses 
Margaret  and  Theodora):  (b)  Lady  Louisa  Mount- 
batten,  born  July  13,  1889;  (c)  George,  Earl  of 
Medina,  born  Nov.  6,  1892;  (d)  Lord  Louis  Mount- 
batten,  born  June  25,  1900.  (II.)  Elizabeth  Fedor- 
ovna,  born  Nov.  1,  1864,  married  the  Grand  Duke 
Serglus  of  Russia.  (III.)  Irene,  born  July  11,  1866, 
married  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia.  (IV.)  Ernest 
Louis,  the  reigning  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  born  Nov. 
25,  1868,  married  Princess  Eleonore  of  Solms- 
Hohensolms-Lich,  and  has  issue:  (a)  George  Donatus 
born  Nov.  8,  1906;  (b)  Ludwig  Herrmann,  born  Nov. 
20,  1908.  (V.)  Allx,  born  June  6,  1872,  married 
Nov.  25,  1894,  Nicholas  II.,  Emperor  of  All  the 
Ru.ssias  (abdicated  1917).  Issue:  (a)  Olga,  born 
Nov.  15,  1895;  (b)  Tatiana,  born  June  10,  1897; 
(0)  Marie,  born  June  26,  1899;  (d)  Anastasia,  born 
June  17,  1901;  (e)  Alexis,  born  Aug.  12,  1904.  (VI.) 
Mary,  born  May  24,  1874;  died  Nov.  15,  1878. 


The  Czar  and  his  family  were  assassinated  in 
July,  1918. 

4.  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Prince  Alfred,  born 
Aug.  6,  184^1,  married  Jaji.  23,  1874,  Marie  Alexan- 
drovna,  only  daughter  of  AJe.xander  II.  of  RiLssia; 
succeeded  as  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha,  Aug. 

22,  1893;  died  July  30,  1000.  Lssue:  (I.)  Alfred, 
Hereditary  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg,  born  Oct.  15, 
1874;  died  Feb.  6,  1899.  (II.)  Jarle,  born  Oct.  29. 
1875,  married  Prince  (now  King)  Ferdinand  of 
Rouraania.     Issue:     (a)  Carol,  born  Oct.  15,  1893; 

(b)  Elizabeth,  born  Oct.  U,  1894;  (c)  Marie,  born 
Jan.  8,  1900;  (d)  Nicholas,  born  Aug.  17,  1903;  (e) 
Jleana,  born  Jan.  6,  1909;  (f)  Mircea,  born  Jan.  3, 
1913;  died  Nov.  2,  1916.  (HI.)  Victoria  Melita, 
born  Nov.  25,  1876;  married  the  Reigning  Prince  of 
Hoheniohe-Langenburg.  Issue:  (a)  Gottfried,  born 
March  24,  1897;  (b)  Maria,  born  Jan.  18,  1899;  (c) 
Alexandra,  born  April  2,  IGOl;  (d)  Irma,  born  July 
4,  1902.  (IV.)  Beatrice,  born  April  20,  1884;  married 
the  Infante  Alfonso  Maria  of  Orleans,  having  issue: 
(a)  Alvaro,  born  April  20,  1910;  (b)  Alphonso,  born 
May  28,  1912;  (c)  .-Vtaulfo,  born  Oct.  20,  1913. 

5.  The  Prineess  Christian.  Princess  Helena,  born 
May  25,  1846,  married  July  5,  1866  to  the  late  Gen. 
Prince  Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  Issue:  (I.) 
Prince  Christian  Victor,  born  April  14,  1867;  died 
Oct.  29,  1900.  (II.)  Prince  Albert,  born  Feb.  26, 
1869.  (III.)  Princess  Victoria,  born  May  3,  1870. 
(iV.)  Princess  Louise  Augusta,  born  Aug.  12,  1872. 
(V.)  Prince  Harold,  born  May  12;  died  May  20,  1876. 

6.  The  Duchess  of  Argyll.  Princess  Louise,  born 
March  18,  1848;  married  March  21,  1871,  the 
Marquess  of  Lome,  afterward  the  ninth  Duke  of 
Argyll. 

7.  The  Duke  of  Connaught.  Prince  Arthur,  Field 
Marshal  (Governor-General  of  Canada),  born  May 
1,  1850;  married  March  13,  1879,  the  late  Prince-ss 
i.oui.sa,  daughter  of  F*rince  Frederick  Charles  of 
Prus-^ia;  died  March  14,  1917.  Lssue:  (I.)  Margaret 
l)orn  Jan.  15,  1882;  married  Prince  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,  Duke  of  Scania,  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden. 
Lssue:  (a)  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Duke  of  ^^"e.ster- 
botteu,  born  April  22,  1906;  (b)  Sigvard,  Duke  of 
Upland,  born  June  7,  1907;  (c)  Princess  Ingi-id 
Victoria,  born  March  28,  1910;  (d)  Bertil,  Duke  of 
Holland,  born  Feb.  28,  1912.  (H.)  Arthur,  Personal 
A.  D.  C.  to  King  George  V.,  born  Jan.  13,  1883; 
niarried  Oct.  15,  1913,  the  Duchess  of  Fife.  Issue: 
Alastair  Arthur,  Earl  of  Macduff,  born  Aug.  9,  1914. 
(III.)  Victoria  Patricia,  born  March  17,  1886. 

S.  The  Duke  of  Albany.  Prince  Leopold,  born 
April  7,  1853;  married  April  27,  1882,  Princess 
Helena  of  Waldeck  and  PjTmont:  died  March  28, 
1884.  lea\'iug  issue:  (I.)  Alice  Mary,  born  Feb.  25, 
I.S85;  married  Feb.  10,  1904,  Prince  Alexander  of 
Terk,  now  Earl  of  Athlone.  Issue:  (a)  Lady  May 
Cambridge,  born  Aug.  24,  1907;  (b)  Lord  Rupert 
Cambridge,  bom  Aug.  24, 1907;  Lord  Maurice  Cam- 
l)iidge,  born  March  29;  died  Sept.  15,  1910.  (II.) 
Charles  Edward,  Reigning  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg 
and  Gotha,  bom  July  19,  1884;  married  Oct.  11,  1906, 
Princess  Victoria  Adelheid  of  Hoist ein-Gliicksburg. 
Issue;  (a)  Prince  Johann  Leopold,  born  Aug.  2, 
1906;     (b)    Princess    Sibylle,    born   Jan.    17,    1908; 

(c)  Prince  Dietmar,  born  Aug.  24.  1909. 

9.  The  Princess  Beatrice.  Princess  Beatrice,  born 
April  14,  1857;  married  July  23,  1885,  Prince  Henry 
of  llattenberg  (born  Oct.  5,  1858;  died  Jan.  20, 
1S96).  Issue:  (I.)  Capt.  Alexander,  Marquess  of 
Carlsbrooke,  born  Nov.  23,  1886:  married,  1917, 
Lady  Irene  F.  A.  Denison.  (H.)  Victoria  Eugenie, 
born- Oct.  24,  1887;  married  May  31.  1906,  Alfoaso 
XIII..  King  of  Spain.  Issue:  (a)  Prince  of  the 
Asturias,  born  May  10,  1907;  (b)  Jaime,  born  June 

23,  1900:  (c)  Beatrice,  born  June  22,  1909;  (d) 
Maria  Cristlna,  born  Dec.  12,  1911;  (e)  Juan,  born 
Jan.  20,  1913;  (f)  Gonzalo,  born  Oct.  24.  1914. 
(III.)  Lord  I..eopold  Mountbatten.  born  May  21, 
1889.  (IV.)  Maurice,  born  Oct.  3.  1891;  died  Of 
wounds  received  in  action,  Oct.  27.   1914, 


GREECE. 


Alexander,  King  of  the  Hellenes  (died  Oct.  25. 
1920).  succeeded  his  father  Constantine  I.,  who 
was  deposed  by  the  guaranteeing  powers,  England, 
France,    and    Russia,    June    13,    1917.     Alexander 


was  the  second  son  of  Constantine,  Prince  George, 
born  1890.  being  the  eldest.  The  third  son,  Paul, 
born  1901,  heir  presumptive,  was  proclaimed  King 
Oct.  28.  '^ 
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Victor  Emiuanuet  III.,  King  of  Italy,  was  born 
Nov.  11,  1869,  and  is  the  ouly  son  of  Humbert  I., 
second  King  oS  United  Italy,  murdered  by  the 
Anarchist  BrescJ  at  Monza,  July  29,  1900.  He 
married  in  1896,  PriEcejs  Elena,  daushter  ol  Nicholas, 
King  of  Montenegro,  and  has  five  children — Prlnce.s,s 
Yol.anda,  born  June  1,  ]9t>l:  Prince,ss  Mafalda,  born 
Nov.  19,  190'2:  Prtiice  Humbert  (heir-apparent), 
born  .Sept.  15,  1904;  Princess  Giovanna,  born  Nov. 
13,  1907,  .and  PrinoeaH  Maria,  born  Dec.  26,  1914. 

Emmanuel,  Duke  oi  Aosta,  bom  1869,  eldest  son 
of  the  late  Prince  Amedio,  marrletl,  1895,  Princess 
Elena  of  Orleans,  dauKht<'r  of  the  late  Comte  de 
Paris,  and  thoy  have  had  issue,  two  clulciien — 
Amedco,  born  1898,  and  Almone,  born  1900.  The 
three  remaining  son*  oJ  the  late  Prince  Amedco  are 


ITALY. 


Victor.  Count  of  Turin,  born  1870;  Lulgl,  Duke  o' 
Abruzzl,  born  1873,  and  Humbert,  Count  of  Salem 
born  In  1889  of  his  second  marriage  with  his  niece 
Prlnce&s  Lotitia,  sister  of  Prince  Napoleon  Bonaparte 

The  mother  of  the  King  is  Dowager  Queen 
Marghorita,  daughter  of  the  late  Prince  Ferdinanii 
of  Savoy.  She  was  born  Nov.  20,  1851,  and  marrie.l 
the  late  King,   1868. 

The  King's  great-aunt  by  marriage  was  thi' 
Princess.  Elizabeth,  widow  of  the  Duke  of  (ienoa 
she  died  Aug.  14,  1912,  and  had  a  son  (Prince 
Thomas,  Duke  of  Genoa,  married,  1883,  F^rinces.- 
Isabella,  daughter  of  Prince  Adalbert  of  Bavaria 
and  has  four  sons  and  two  daughters),  and  a  daughter, 
Marguerite,  the  latter  being  the  late  King  Humberff 
wife.  The  family  is  descended  from  the  Counts  of 
tiavoy,  who  flourished  in  the  eleventh  century. 


Nicholas  I.,  PtjtKivitch  Nyego.sh  (born  Sept.  25 
1841);  became  Kiiag  Auk.  ?.&.  1010;  married,   1860, 


Milena  Petrovna  Vukotitch   (born. 1847),  d.aughtor 
Of   \'ice-Prc^ideDt    q)    Council    of   State.     Son   and 


MONTENEGRO. 

heir.  Prince  Danilo  Alexander,  born  June  29,  1871; 
married.  1899,  Princess  Juta  (Mllitza),  daughter  oi 
Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Strelltz, 


NETHERLANDS. 


Wlthelnilna,  tj«u!e<^jo  of  the  Netherlands  and 
Princess  of  Oritnge- Nassau,  born  Aug.  31,  1880, 
daughter  of  the  Jate  King  William  III.  and  Emma, 
daughter  of  Prince  Georgo  Victor  of  Waldeck- 
P>Tmort.  Succeeded  her  father  Nov.  23,  1890.  She 
married,  Feb.  7,  1901,  Prince  Henry  of  Mecklenb\irg- 
ScUwerlu;  issue;    J\a)3aaa  Wilhelmina,  born  April  30, 


1909,  Princess  of  Orange.  '  ' 

The  Queen's  mother.  Queen  Emma,  was  regent 
from  the  death  of  the  liite  King,  her  husband,  Nov. 
23,  1890,  until  the  end  of  the  minority  of  her  daughter 
Aug.  31,  1898.  This  family,  known  as  the  Houso  ol 
Orange,  is  descended  from  the  Princes  of  Orange, 
stadt-holders  during  the  Dutcb  Republic. 


NORWAY. 


Haakoa  VII,,  KSrig  of  Norway,  was  before  his 
elcoUon  to  the  crown  by  the  Norwegian  people, 
190o,  Prince  Charles  oJ  Denmark.  He  is  the  second 
son  of  the  late  Kteig  Frederick  VIII.  of  Denmark; 


was  born  Aug.  3,  187'2,  married,  1896,  Princess  Maud, 
third  daughter  of  the  late  King  Edward  VII.  ol 
Great  Britain,  and  has  one  son,  Olav,  Crown  Prince 
of  Norway,  born  July  2,   1903. 


ROUMANIA, 


Ferdinand,  King  «i  Roumania,  born  Aug.  24, 
18(55,  is  the  nephew  «1  the  Lat«  King  Carol  I.,  who 
lied  Oct.  10,  1914.  He  married,  in  1893,  Pi-incess 
Marie  of  Sa.xe-Coburg  and  Got  ha,  and  had  issue  as 


follows:  1.  Charles  (Carol)  born,  1893.  2.  Elizabeth, 
born  1894.  3.  Marie,  born  1900.  4.  Nicolas,  born 
1903.  5.  Ileana,  bom  1903.  6.  Mircla,  bom  1912, 
died  November,   1916. 


SERBS,    CROATS,    AND    SLOVENES,    KI?JCDOM    OF 

Peter  I.,  King  of  Serbia,  born  in  Belgrade,  1844,     1888,  and  IIel6ae,  born  1S84.     King  Peter,  owing  to 

continued  ill  health,  has  delegated  full  royal  authority 
to  his  sou  Alexander  for  the  purposes  of  government 

King  Peter  is  descended  from  Karageorge  Petro- 
vitch,  who  was  proclaimed  Commander-in-Chlet  In 
Serbia,  but  was  murdered  in  1817. 

The  King  has  one  brother.  Prince  .A.r8ene  born 
1859,  married,  1892,  Aurora  DemidoJT  (divorced 
1896);  offspring:     Princ?  Paul,  born  April  15,  1893. 


son  of  .Alexander  Kara-Georgevltch;  after  the  murder 
of  King  Alexander  and  Queen  Draga  he  was  pro- 
claimed! King;  ascended  the  throne  June  2,  1903. 
King  Peter  I.  was  married  in  1883  to  Princess  Zorka 
ol  Montenegro,  who  died  In  1800.  He  has  two  sons 
and  a  daughter — George,  born  1887  (who  renounced 
his  right  to  the  thrcne  in   1909);  Alexander,   born 


SPA 

Alfonso   XIM.,   Ktag   of   Spain,    born    May    17, 

1830,  nearly  six  montiifi  alter  the  death  of  his  father, 

Alfonso    XII.     His   mother   is    Maria  ClirLstina,  an 

Aastrlun  Princess.     He  married  in  1906  the  English 

Princess    Victoria    Kugenio,    daughter    of    the    late 

Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg.  and  Princess  Beatrice 

(daughter  of  the  late  Queen  Victoria).     He  has  four 

sons:     .Alfonso,  Prlnoe  ot  the  A.sturias,  hoir  to  the 

Spanish  throne,  born  the  10th  of  May,  1907;  Prince 

Jaime,  born  on  the  23d  pf  June,  1908  and  la  deaf 

and  dumb;  Prince  Juan,  born  June  20,  1913,  and 

Priui^e    Gonialo,    bora    Oct.    24,    1914;    and    two 

daughters.   Princess  Beatrice,   born   June   22,    19C9, 

and  Princess  Maria  Ctu-istina,  born  Dec.  12,  1911. 

The  King's  sisters,  Maria  de  las  Mercedes,  born 

Sept.  11,  1880,  maiTied  Feb.  14,  1901,  Prince  Carlos 

of  Bourbon,  son  of  Count  Ca.»erta;  died   Oct.   17, 

1904;  issue:     Alforso,  l>orn   1901  and  Isabel,   born 

1904;  Infanta  Maria  Teresa,  born  1882,  and  marrlod 

to  Prince  Ferdlaani  of  Bavaria,  died  on  Soot.  23, 

1912.  siiddenly  from  the  .after  effects  of  childbirth, 

lejiving  issue:     Louis  Alioiiso,   born   in   190S;   Jo,se 

EHgeuio,  born  to  1909;  Maria  de  la.s  Mercedes,  born 

In    1911.    and    Pilar,    bom    Sopt.    .5,    1912.     Prince 

Ferdinand  remarrle*  Oct.  1,  1914,  with  Dona  Maria 


IN. 

Luisa  P*ie  de  Concha.  This  lady  on  her  marriage 
was  created  DucheGs  of  Talavera  de  la  Reina,  and 
given  the  courtesy  title  of  Highness  by  King  Alfonso 

The  King's  aunts  are  the  Infantas  Isabel,  born 
Dec.  20,  1851,  widow  of  the  Count  de  Girgeuti; 
Maria  de  la  Paz,  wife  of  Prince  I.udwig  of  Bavaria, 
and  Eulalie,  twrn  Feb.  12,  1864,  wife  of  Prince 
Antoine  of  Orleans  (marriage  dissolved  July,  1900) 

The  King's  grandmotlier,  ex-Queen  IsalSel  born 
in  1830,  crowned  1833,  abdicated  1870,  died  April  9. 
1904.  Her  husband,  the  Infante  Francis  d'Assisl, 
born   1822,   died  in   1902. 

The  King's  grand-aunt,  the  Infanta  Louisa,  widow 
of  the  Duke  of  Montpensier  (son  of  King  Louis 
Philippe  of  France),  now  dead,  was  the  mother  of  a 
son  and  three  daughters;  1.  The  wife  of  the  late 
Count  of  Paris  and  mother  of  the  French  pretender, 
the  Duke  of  Orleans.  2.  The  late  Queen  Mercedes, 
wife  of  Alfonso  XII.,  deceased.  3.  The  Infanta 
Christina,  also  deceased. 

A  second  cousin  of  the  King  was  Don  Carlos,  born 
1818,  the  pretender  to  the  Spanish  throne,  who 
died  July  18,  1909,  leaving  a  son.  Prince  Jaime, 
-born  1870,  the  pre.sent  pretender,  and  four  daughters 

The  Spanish  reigning  family  are  Bourbons,  de- 
soeiid.anta  of  King  Louis  XIV.  of  France. 
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Gustaf  v..  King  of  Sweden,  born  June  16,  1^j8; 
son  of  Oscar  II.  and  Sophie,  Princess  of  Nassau,  and 
great-grandson  of  Marsliall  Bernadotte.  He  married, 
1881.  the  Princess  Victoria  of  Baden,  and  has  had 
three  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  is  the  Crown  Prince 
Gustaf  Adolf,  born  1882,  who  married,  in  1905, 
Princess  Margaret  Victoria  of  ConnaUcJht,  and  has 
four  sons  and  a  daughter;  Gustaf  Adolf,  born  1906; 
Slgvard,  born  1907;  Princess  Ingrld,  born  1910; 
Bertll,  born  1912,  and  a  son.  born  Oct.  31,  1916. 
The  King's  other  sons  are:  Prince  Wilhelm,  born 
1884,  and  married,  1908,  the  Grand  Duchess  Maria 
Pavlovna  of  Russia  (issue  one  child.  Prince  Lennart, 


SWEDEN. 


uoni  1909),  divorced  1914,  and  Piince  Eric,  Ijoru 
1889.  The  King  has  three  brothers:  Prince  Oscar, 
born  1859,  married  Lady  Ebba  Munck,  one  of  his 
mother's  maids  of  honor,  and  relinquished  his  rights 
to  the  throne;  Prince  Carl,  born  1861,  and  married, 
1897,  Princess  Ingeborg,  daughter  of  King  Frederilc 
of  Denmarli;  offspring:  Margaretha,  born  1899; 
Martha,  born  1901;  Astrid,  born  1905,  Prince  Carl, 
born  1911.  Another  brother  is  Prince  Eugene,  born 
1865.  The  King  lias  a  cousin,  Louise;  married  to  the 
late  King  Frederik  VIII.  of  Denmark.  The  royal 
family  comes  from  Napoleon's  Marshal  Bernadotte, 
a  Frenchman,  who  was  elected  heir-apparent  to  the 
crown  of  Sweden  in  1810  and  became  King  in  1818. 


Mehmcd  (Mohammed)  VI.,  Sultan,  born  Jan. 
12,  18Q1,  son  of  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid  succeeded  to 
the  throne  on  the  death,  of- his  eider  brother.  Sultan 
Mohammed  V.,  July  3,  1918.  .  The  cluldren  of  th^ 
present  Sultan  are;  Princess  Ulvia  Suttana,  born 
Sept.  12,  1892;  married,  Aug,  10,  1916,  to  Ismail 


TURKEY. 


Hakkl  Bey.    2.  Princess  Saliha  Sultana,  born  April  1, 
1894.     3.  Prince  Ertogrul  E«endi,  born  Oct.  5,  1912. 
., Heir-apparent — Abdul   Medjid  Kffeudi,   uncle  of 
the  Sultan,  torn  1869. 

Two  sisters  survive.     Sultan  Mehmed  VI.  is  the 
thirty-seventh  in  male  descent  from  Othman, 


{EUROPE'S    EX-ROYALTiES. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


Charles  I.,  ex-Emperor  of  Austria — King  of 
Hungary,  born  Aug.  17,  1887,  succeeded  his  grand- 
uncle,  Francis  Joseph  I.,  on  Nov.  21,  1916.  He 
remains  as  the  eldest  of  the  two  sons  of  the  late 
Archduke  Otto  and  the  Archduchess  Marie  Josefa, 
sister  of  the  present  King  of  Saxony.  The  Emperor 
man-led  on  Oct.  21,  1911,  Princess  Zita  of  Bourbon 
Parma,  daughter  of  Duke  Robert  of  Parma  and  a 
younger  sister  of  the  first  wife  of  the  present  Czar 
Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria.  They  have  issue:  I.Francis 
Joseph  Otto,  heir-apparent,  born  Nov.  20,  1912.  2. 
Adelaide  Marie,  born  Jan.  3,  1914.  3.  Robert 
Charles  Ludwig,  born  Feb.  9.  1915.  4.  Felix  Frederick 
August,  born  May  31,  1916.  5.  Karl  Ludwig,  born 
March  10,  1918.  The  late  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
was  born  Aug.  18,  1830,  and  was  proclaimed  Emperor 
of  Austria  after  the  abdication  of  his  uncle,  Ferdinand 
I.,  and  the  renunciation  of  the  crown  by  liis  fatlier  on 
T3ec.  2,  1848.  He  was  crowned  King  of  Hungary 
June  8,  1867.  He  m.arried,  in  1854,  Elizabeth,  a 
daughter  of  Duke  Maximilian  of  Bavaria.  She  died 
by  the  hand  of  an  Anarchist  in  Geneva,  Sept.  10, 
1898.     They  had  issue: 

1.  Archduchess  Glsela,  born  1856:  married  to 
Leopold,  son  of  Prince  Lultpold  of  Bavaria. 

2.  Archduke  Rudolf,  late  heir-apparent,  born 
1858;  died  by  suicide,  1889;  He  married,  1881. 
Stephanie,  daughter  of  the  late  King  of  the  Belgians, 
and  had  iasue  one  daughter,  the  Archduchess  Eliza- 
beth Marie,  born  1883;  married,  1902,  Prince  Otto 
Windisch  Graetz.  The  widowed  Crown  Princess 
Steplianie  married,  March,  1900,  Count  Elemer 
Lonyay. 

3.  Archduchess  Marie  Valerie,  born  1868;  married, 
1890,  Archduke  Francois-Salvator. 


GERMANY. 


Emperor  Franz  Josef's  oldest  brother  waa  Archduke 
Ferdinand  (Maximilian),  Emperor  of  Mexio  from 
1864  to  1887,  when  he  was  snot  at  Queretaro.  His 
widow,   Marie  Charlotte,  survived   him. 

On  the  death  of  the  Crown  Prince,  In  1889,  the 
right  of  succession  to  the  throne  passed  to  Francis 
Joseph's  second  brother,  the  Archduke  Ch.arlea 
Louis,  who  was  born  1833  and  died  1896;  he  married, 
first,  1856.  Marguerite, jPrincess  of  Saxony;  she  died 
1858;  second,  1862,  the  Princess  Annunciata,  daughter 
of  King  Ferdinand  11.  of  Naples;  she  died  1871; 
third,  1873,  Marle-Therese  of  Portugal.  He  had 
issue  (second  marriage)  Archduke  Francois  Ferdinand, 
born  1863,  who  was  the  heir-presumptive  to  the 
throne  (married  morganatiically,  1900,  Countess 
Sophie  Chotek,  who  had  title  Duchess  of  Hohenberg 
conferred  upon  her  October,  1909,  and  renounced 
the  claim  of  his  issue  by  her  to  the  throne;  they  were 
both  shot  and  lulled  in  Sarajevo,  Bosnia,  1914,  by 
an  a-ssaasin);  the  Archduke  Otto,  bom  1865;  died 
1906.  married  to  the  Princess  Marie  Josefa  of  Saxony; 
had  two  sons,  Charles,  born  1887,  and  Maximilian, 
born  1895;  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  born  1868,  re- 
nounced his  rights  in  1911  to  marry  Berta  Czuber. 
He  died  in  1915.  By  a  third  marriage  the  Archduke 
Charles  Louis  had  two  daughters.  Archduchess  Marie 
Annunciata,  born  1876,  an  abbess  of  a  convent,  and 
Archduchess  Elizabeth  Amelle,.  born  1878;  married, 
1903,  Prince  Aloyse  of  Liechtenstein. 

Emperor  Franz  Josef  had  a  third  brother.  Arch- 
duke  Louis  Victor,    born    1842,   who  is  unmarried 

There  are  over  eighty  other  archdukes  and  arch- 
duchesses of  Austria,  cousins  of  the  late  Emperor, 
collateral  relatives  and  members  of  the  formerly 
reigning  fi'anches  of  Tuscany  arid  Modena. 


William  II.,  former  Emperor  and  King  of  Prussia 
was  born  Jan.  27,  1859,  succeeded  his  father,  the 
Emperor  Frederick  III.,  June  15,  1888.  He  married, 
1881,  the  Princess  Augusta  Victoria  of  Schleswig- 
Holstoin-Sonderborg-Augustenburg  (born  1858) :  and 
has  had  Issue: 

1.  Frederick  William,  ex-Crown  Prince,  born  May 
6,  1882;  married,  June  6,  1905,  to  Duc)ie.ss  Cecilie  of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  and  has  foiu-  sons,  William 
Frederick,  born  July  4,  1906;  Louis  Ferdinand,  born 
Nov.  9,  1907;  Hubert,  born  Sept.  30,  1909,  Frederick, 
born  Dec.  19,  1911,  and  one  daughter,  Alexahdrine 
Irene,  born  April  7, 1915.  2.  William  Eitel-Frederlck. 
born  1883;  married,  Feb.  27,  1906,  Princess  Sophie 
Charlotte  of  Oldenburg.  3.  Adalbert,  born  1884; 
married,  1911,  Adelaide,  Princess  of  Saxe-Meinlngen 
(a  daughter  born  1915;  died  1915).  4.  August,  born 
1887;  married  his  cousin.  Princess  Alexandra  Victoria 
of  Schleswig-Holsteln,  1908,  and  has  one  son,  Alex- 
ander Ferdinand,  born  1912.  5.  Oscar,  born  1888; 
married  morganatlcally  Countess  Bassewitz,  1914, 
and  has  two  sons,  born  respectively,  1915  and  1917. 
6.  Joachim,  born  1890,  married  1916.  to  Princess 
Marie  Auguste  of  Anhalt;  killed  himself  1920.  7. 
Victoria  Louise,  born  1892;  married  May,  1913,  to 
Prince  Ernst  August  of  Cumberland,  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick. Issue,  Prince  Erne,st  August,  bom  March  18, 


1914,  and  Prince  George  Wilhelm,  born  Maich  25, 
1915. 

The  ex-Emperor's  brother  is  Prince  Henry,  born 
1862,  and  married,  1888,  to  his  cousin.  Princess 
Irene  of  Hesse,  and  has  two  sons,  Waldemar,  born 
1889,  and  Sigismund,  born  1896,  and  the  Emperor 
lias  four  sisters.     The  sisters  are: 

1.  Princess  Charlotte,  born  1860;  married,  1878; 
to  Bernh.ard,  hereditary  Prince  of  Saxe-Meiningen, 
and  has  one  daughter. 

2.  Princess  Victoria,  born  1866;  married,  1810.  to 
Priuce  Adolph  of  Schaumbiu-g-Llppe,  died  July  9, 
1916. 

3.  Princess  Sophie,  born  1870;  married,  1889,  to 
Constantine,  the  late  King  of  Greece,  and  has  three 
sons  and  ttiree  daughters. 

4.  Princess  Margaret,  bom  1872;  married  1893,  to 
Prince  Frederick  Charles  of  Hesse.  Issue:  Six 
sons,  two  of  whom  have  fallen  on  the  field  of  battle. 

The  ex-Emperor  has  a  number  of  cousins,  de- 
scendants of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  Emperor 
William  I.  One  of  these  Is  Princess  Louise,  daughter 
of  the  late  Prince  Frederick  Charles  and  wife  of  the 
British  Duke  of  Connaught,  son  of  Queen  Victoria. 
The  HohenzoUern  family  is  descended  from  Frederick 
of  HohenzoUern,  a  German  Count  In  980,  and  Fred- 
erick William,  the  Elector  of  Bvatidenburg,  1640-88 
whose  son  became  King  of  Priissla. 
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BAVARIA. 


Louis  III.,  ex-KiBg  of  Bavaria,  born  Jan.  7, 
1845,  succeeded  hte  nousiu.  Otto,  who  alter  having 
been  nominal  King  sinte  Louis  II. 's  death  In  1886, 
Was  declared  IncapabJe  ol  occupying  the  throne  In 
October,  1913.  it  was  necessary  to  alter  the  Con- 
stitution to  briui;  aixjwt  the  succession.  Otto  died 
October,  1916.  LobX'^  III.  married  the  Archduchea 
Maria  Theresa  oi  Ai.)Strta-Ksfo,  and  has  six  daughters 
and  three  sons.  The  eldest.  Prince  Rupert,  the 
Crown  I^rlnce,  was  borB  in  1860,  and  in  1900  married 
his  cousin,  Dueites<  Marie  Gabriele, .  who  died 
October,  1912,  leaving  the  Pi'incea  Luitpold,  born 
1901,  and  Albrecht,  born  1905,  Princess  Irmengard 
and  Princo  Rudoli  h.ivlng  preceded  her  in  death. 
Prince  Luitpold  died  Am;.  27,  1914.  2.  P*rincess 
Adelgunda,  bom  1870;  married,  January,  1915,  to 
Prince  William  of  Hohenzollem.  3.  Princess  Maria 
born  1872;  married  Pilnee  Ferdinand  ol  Bourbon. 
4.  Prince  ICarl,  bonsi  1874.  5.  Prluce  l^anz,  bom 
1875,  married  Princess  JKabella  von  Croy,  1912,  and 
has  issue:-  Louis  Cbiizles,   born   1913,   and   Marie 


Elizabeth,  born  1914.  6.  Princess  HUdegard,  born 
1881.  7.  Princess  Wlltrude,  bom  1884.  8.  Princess 
Holmtrud,  born  1886.  9.  I*rlncess  Gundelinde,  born 
1891. 

The  ex-King's  brother,  Leopold,  bom  184p,  is 
married  to  the  Archduchess  Glsela  of  Austria.  Issue; 
Elizabeth  Marie,  born  1874;  married,  1893.  Count 
de  Soefrled  de  Buttenheim;  Augustine  Marie,  boru 
1875,  man'ied  Joseph,  Archduke  of  Austria;  Geore 
Francis,  bom  1880,  married,  1912,  Princess  Isabelle. 
of  Aastrla  (marriage  annulled  1913);  Conrad,  bom 
1883.  The  ex-King's  sister  is  Piincees  Theres^  a 
doctor  ol  philosophy,  member  ot  the  Academy  or 
Sciences,  and  Lady  Abbess  oj  a  convent.  A  second 
brother,  lYancis,  born  1852,  died  1&07;  married 
Tberese,  Princess  of  Liechtenst.eiij.  She  had  one  son, 
Prince  Henry,  born  1884,  who  died  Nov.  7,  1916, 
from  wounds  received  on  the  battlefield. 

The  royal  house  oJ  Bavaria  descended  firom  the 
Cbuuts  ol  Wittelsbach,  who  flourished  in  the  twelfth 
century,  one  of  whom  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
Klcctor;  a  later  one  wa.9  made  King  by  Kapolcon  1 


WVRTTEMBEIiG, 


WUUam  II.,  fiii-KjJk^  oS  Wvirtteraberg,  bom  Feb. 
25,  1848,  son  of  late  Prince  Froderich  and  ol  late 
Princess  Katharine  oi  Wiirttemberg;  ascended  the 
throne  on  the  deiiilii  ol  Karl  I.,  Oct.  6,  1891.  He 
married,  1877,  Prtnoess  Marie  of  Wsildech,  who  died 
1882,  leaving  a  dauRhler,  Pauline,  born  1877,  and 
Who  marrle<i,  1898,.  Prince  fYledrleh  ol  \Vie<l.     The 


King  niaiTie*!,  setond,  Princeea  Charlotte  ol  Schaum- 
burg-lippe,  by  whom  he  has  no  children.  As  the 
Kin^  has  no  male  descendants,  the  heir-prcsumptlVe 
Is  hus  digtant  kinsman,  Duke  Albert,  born  1865, 
married  to  the  Archduchess  Margareta,  niece  ol  the 
Empcrot  ol  Austria,  who  died  in  1902,  and  haa  three 
SODS  .and  three  daughters. 


SAJiONV. 


Frederlch  Auigiuiia  llM.,  ts-Klng  of  Saxony,  born 
May  25,  1865,  suoeeeded  father.  King  Georg,  Oct. 
15.  1904.  He  married,  in  1891,  Princess  Louise  of 
Tuscany  (marriage  disaoh'ed  1903).  The  ex-King 
has  three  daughtera  and  three  sons,  Georg,  born  1893; 
Prince  Filedrich  ChrlBlAan,  born  189*;  Prince  Ernst 
Heiiuich,  born  1890;  Princess  Margarethe,  l>om  in 
IflOO;  Princess  Maiia  AUx,  born  1901;  Princess  Anna 
Monica,  bora  1903 

Tlie  ox-King  b»^  two  '•ister.s,  TVIathllde,  born  18C3, 


■unmarried,  and  Maria  Josepha,  iBorn  1867,  married 
to  the  late  Archduke  Otto  ol  Austria  (died  1906), 
and  two  brothers,  Jobann  Georg,  born  1869,  married 
first  to  Duc'ncs?  Isabella  ol  Wiirttemberg  (died  1904), 
and  in  1906  to  Princess  Maria  Immaculata  ol  Bour- 
bon, and  Max,  born  1870,  a  priest  in  holy  orders. 
The  royal  house  oi  Saxony  was  one  of  the  oldest  m 
Europe,  having  given  an  Emperor  to  Germany  as 
early  as  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century.  The 
Elector  of  Saxony  assumed  the  title  of  King  In  1806, 
and  was  con/irraed  therein  In  1815. 


RUSSIA. 


(The  Russian  ns-?  jia?  Nicholas  II.,  the  Czarina, 
and  their  children,  were  murdered  by  the  Bolshevists, 
July,  1918). 

Nicholas  II.,  late  Emperor  of  Russia,  was  bom 
May  18,  1868,  and  sncceeded  his  father.  Emperor 
Alexander  III.,  Nov.  1,  1894.  He  married  the 
Princess  Al  andra  Alice  (Alix),  daughter  of  Ludwig 
IV.,  Grand  Duke  ol  Hesee,  and  had  four  daughters 
and  one  son — Olga,  born  in  1895;  Tatiana,  bom  in 
1897;  Marie,  bom  la  1899;  Anastasia,  born  in  ISOl, 
and  Alexis   (the  Casjeviteli),   born  Aug.   12,    1904. 

The  late  Emperor  Alexander  III.,  born  in  1845, 
married.  In  1866,  the  Princess  Dagmar,  daughter  of 
the  late  King  Christias  liL,  of  Denmark,  has  issue 
two  sons:  1.  Nichola-s.  2.  Grand  Duke  Michael, 
born  Dee.  4,  1878,  and  two  daughters:  1.  Grand 
Duchess  Xenia,  bora  1875,  married,  1894,  her  cousin, 
the  Grand  Duke  Alexander;  has  six  sons  and. one 
daughter;  and,  2.  Graad  Duchess  Olga,  born  1882, 
married  to  Priuc*  Pf.ter  of  Oldenburg  (marriage 
dissolved  October,  1916^.  The  uncles  and  aunts  of 
the  Emperor  were: 

1.  Grand  Duke  Vladimir,  boru  1847,  died  1909. 
He  married,  1874.  the  Princess  Marie  of  Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerln,  and  had  three  sons  and  one  daughter: 
1.  Grand  Duke  Oyrll,  born  in  1876,  married,  1905, 
Princess  Victoria  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha  and 
divorced  wife  of  the  Granrl  Duke  of  Hesse;  offspring; 
Marie,  born  1907,  and  Kira,  born  1909.  2.  Grand 
Duke  Boris,  bora  ia  1877.  3.  Andreas,  born  1879. 
4.  Helene,  boru  1882;  married,  1902,  Nicolaos  of 
Greece. 

2.  Grand  Duke  Alaxia,  High  Admiral,  born  1850. 
He  was  unmarried.    Died  Nov.  14,  1908. 

3.  Grand  Ducheas  Marie,  born  1853,  married  the 
late  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  son  ol  the  late  Queen 
Victoria.    He  died  in  1900. 

4.  Grand  Duke  Serglua,  born  1857;  married,  1884, 
Princess  Elizabetb   of  Hesse-Darmstadt,   daughter 


of  Princess  Alice  of  England.  Aesa.%inatcd  in  1905. 
He  left  no  issue. 

5.  Grand  Duke  Paul,  born  1860;  married,  1889, 
Princess  Alexandra  ol  Greece.  She  died  1891,  leaving 
a  son,  the  Grand  Duke  Dimitrl,  born  1891,  and  a 
daughter,  M.ariej  born  1890;  married,  1908,  Prince 
Wllhelm  of  Sweden,  divorced  1914.  In  1902  he  con- 
tracted a  morganatic  marriage  with  Olga  Valerian- 
ovna.  Who  became  Countess  Hohenfelsen. 

A  gr.and  uncle,  the  Grand  Duke  Constantino,  born 
1827;  died  1892;  married,  1848,  Princess  Alexandra 
of  Saxe-Altenburg,  and  had  Issue  live  children,  the 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  bora  1850.  being  the  eldest 
son,  .and  the  Grand  Duchess  OJga,  born  1851,  the 
eldest  daughter,  being  married  to  the  late  King  of  the 
Hellenes. 

A  second  grand  uncle,  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas, 
born  1831;  died  1891;  married,  in  1856,  the  Princes.s 
Alexandra  of  Oldenburg,  and  had  issue  two  sons, 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  bom  1856;  married,  1907. 
Princess  Anastasia.  daughter  of  the  King  of  Monte- 
negro and  sister  of  Queen  Helene  of  Italy,  and  Grand 
Duke  Peter,  born  1864;  manied,  in  1889.  Militza, 
sifc'ter  of  the  preceding. 

The  last  grand  uncle  of  the  Emperor,  Grand  Duke 
Michael,  born  1832.  died  in  1909.  He  married, 
1857,  Princess  Cecilia  of  Baden,  and  had  issue  six 
children,  the  eldest  daughter,  Anastasia,  born  1860, 
being  the  widow  of  the  Grand  Duke  ol  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin  and  mother  of  the  German  Crown  Prlnces-s 
Cecilia.  The  Grand  Duchess  Anastasia  was  known 
as  Grand   Duchess  Mikalovltsch. 

The  Russian  reigning  family  was  descended  In  the 
female  line  from  Michael  Romanof,  elected  Czar  In 
1613,  and  in  the  male  line  from  Duke  Karl  I^Yiedrlch 
of  Holstein-Gottorp.  The  members  of  the  family  for 
over  two  centuries,  however,  married  so  generally 
Into  the  German  royal  houses  that  the  Romanofs  are 
practically,  by  blood.  Germane,  as  much  so  as  their 
kinsman,   the  I.ate  head  of  the  German   Empire. 
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MEMORABLE    DATES. 

Note — Consult  also  the  various  other  collections  of  dates,  following  this  table,  such  as  Declarationa 
of  War,  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  Great  Battles  of  the  Civil  War,  Marine  Disastei-s,  Summary  of  the  World 
War,  Chief  Political  Assassinations,  etc. 


B.C. 

2084  Shepherd  Kings  Conquer  Egypt. 
1825  Shepherd  Kings  Aliandon  Egypt. 
1722  Sesostrls  or  Rameses  King  of  Egypt. 
1546  Scamander  founds  Kingdom  of  Troy 
1520  Corinth  built. 

1606  Pan-Athenian  games  instituted. 
1493  Thebes  built  by  Cadmus. 
1453  First  Olympic  games. 

1252  Tyne  built  by  Phoenicians. 

1193  Troian  War  begins. 

1183  Fail  of  Troy. 

1082  Era  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 

1048  David  takes  Jerusalem. 

1028  Solomon's  Temple  dedicated. 

878  Carthage  founded. 

776  Olympic  Era  began. 

753  Rome  founded. 

721  Ten  Tribes  put  In  captivity. 

658  Byzantium  founded. 

588  Jerusalem  talcen  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

536  Restoration  of  the  Jews  vuader  Cyrus. 

509  Expulsion  of  Tarquins  from  Rome. 

480  Xerxes  defeated  Greelts  at  Thermopylae. 

431  Peloponnesian  war  begins. 

385  Rome  taken  by  the  Gauls. 

356  Temple  of  Diana  at  Epliesus  burned. 

331  Darius  defeated  by  Alexander. 

283  Alexandrian  Library  founded. 

264  First  Punic  War  begins. 

216  Hanulbal  defeats  Romans. 

146  Carthage  destroyed  by  Romans. 
55  Cifsar  conquered  Britain. 
4  Birth  of  Jesus  Christ. 

A.  D. 

29  The  Crucifixion. 

70  Jerusalem  destroyed  by  Titus. 

313  Co  istantlne  converted  to  Christianity. 

410  Romans  abandon  Britain. 

640  Alexandrian  I,ibrary  burned. 
'  756  Moorish  Kingdom  In  Spain  founded. 

787  Danes  land  hi  England. 

827  Egbert,  first  King  of  England,  Oct.  14. 
1066  Battle  of  Hastines,  Norman  Conquest. 
1096  The  Crusades  began;  the  last  was  in  1270. 
1172  Ireland  conquered  by  Henry  II. 
1215  King  John  Granted  Magna  Charta,  June  15. 
1258  Assembly  of  Knights  and  Burgesses  of  England 

(the  "Mad  Parliament"). 
1265  First  Representative  Parliament  In  England. 
1294  First  regular  English  Parliament. 
1308  Parliament  becomes  a  Legislative  Power,  with 

assent  essential  to  the  eenstltutlon  of  laws, 
1381  Wat  Tyler's  rebellion,  England. 
1415  Battle  of  Aglncourt,  Oct.  25. 
1431  Joan  of  Arc  was  burned.  May  30. 
1453  Constantinople  taken  by  the  Turks. 
1455  The  Wars  of  the  Roses  began. 
1462  The  Bible  was  first  printed  at  Mentz. 
1471  Caxton  set  up  his  printing  press. 
1483  Martin  Luther  Born,  Nov.  10. 
1492  Columbus  discovered  America,  Oct.  12. 
1497  Cabot  discovered  east  coast  of  Canada,  June  24. 
1517  The  Reformation  began  in  Germany. 
1519  Cortez  began  conquest  of  Mexico. 

1534  Cartier  ascended  St.  Lawrence  River. 

1535  The  first  English  Bible  printed. 
1539  Monasteries  were  closed  in  England. 
1558  Accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Nov.  17. 

1564  Shakespeare  born,  April  23. 

J  565  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands  began. 

1565  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  settled. 

1572  St.  Bartholomew  Massacre,  Aug.  24. 
1588  Spanish  Armada  defeated,  July. 
1603  Union  of  England  and  Scotland. 

1607  Jamesiown,  Va.,  settled.  May  13. 
1609  Hudson  River  first  explored. 

1615  Champlain  entered  l.,ake  Ontario. 

1616  Shakespeare  died,  April  23. 

1618  Thirty  Years'  War  in  Germany  began. 

1619  Fu'st  representative  Amer.  Legislative  Assembly 

Jamestown,  Va.,  July  30. 

1619  First  negro  slaves  brought  to  America. 

1620  Pilgrims  by  the  Mayflower  landed;   'Mayflower 

Compact"  was  signed  aboard  the  ship,  Nov. 
11;  they  went  ashore  at  Plymouth,  Mass., 
Dec.  20. 


A.  D. 

1623  Manhattan  Island  settled. 

1632  Canada  and  Acacia  ceded  to  France. 

1634  Maryland  settled  by  Roman  Catholics. 

1636  Rhode  Island  settled  by  Roger  Williams. 

1640  Cromwell's  Long  Parliament  assembled;  Lake 

Erie  discovered  'oy  Brebeut  and  Chaumont. 
1642  Colonies  of  Conn.,  New  Haven,  New  Plymouth 

and  Mass.  (incl.  New  Hampshire)  form  the 

New  England  Confederation. 
1649  Charles  I.  beheaded,  Jan,  30. 
1653  Cromwell  became  Lord  Protector. 
1660  Restoration    of    tlie    Stuarts;    St.    Petersburg 

founded. 
1664  New  York  conquered  from  the  Dutch. 
1664  The  great  plague  of  London. 
1666  The  great  fire  of  London  began,  Sept.  2. 
1670  Hudson  Bay  Co.  chartered,  May  13. 

1678  Roman  Catholics  excluded  from  English  Par- 

liament. 

1679  Habeas  Corpus  Act  pa.sscd  in  England. 
1682  Pennsylvania  settled  by  Wm.  Perm. 
1685  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

1688  James  II.  abdicated,  Dec.  11. 

1689  Irish    Parliament    of    James    II.    at    Dublin; 

attaints  3,000  Protestants. 

1690  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  July  I  (July  12  new  style). 
1690  First  newspaper  in  America;  at  Boston. 

1704  Gibraltar  taken  by  the  English. 

1706  Benjamin  Franklin  born,  .Tan.  17. 

1707  First  Parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

1713  Peace  of  Utrecht,  April  11. 

1714  Accession  of  House  of  Hanover,  Aug.  1. 

1715  First  Jacobite  Rebellion  iu  Great  Britain;  the 

second  in  1745. 
1717  Snow  fell  10  to  20  ft.  def;p  in  New  England, 

Feb.  20-24. 
1720  South  Sea  Bubble. 
1742  Gen.  Nath.  Greene  born,  Aug.  7. 
1745  Battle  of  Fontenoy,  April  30. 
1754  New  Hampshire,  Mass.,  R.  I.,  Conn.,  N.  Y.( 

Penna.,  and  Md.,  hold  a  convention  at  Aj- 

bany   to  consider  a  Colonial  Confederacy. 

June  19. 

1756  Black  Hole  suffocation  In  Calcutta. 

1757  Cllve  won  battle  of  Plassey  in  India. 
1759  Canada  taken  from  the  French. 
1763  Pontiac's  conspiracy. 

1765  Stamp  Act  enacted  by  Parliament,  March. 

1765  N.  Y.,  R.  I.,  Del..  Ma^s  Conn.,  N.  J..  Penna., 
Md.,  and  S.  C,  hold  Stamp  Act  Congress  at 
N.  Y.  City  and  Issue  a  Declaration  of  RightSi 
Oct.  7. 

1770  Boston  Massacre,  March  5. 

1773  Steam  engine  perfected  by  Watt. 

1773  Tea  destroyed  in  Boston  Harbor.  Dec.  16. 

1774  First   Continental   Congress,   Sept.   5-Oct.    26, 

Philadelphia. 

1775  First  American  Anti-Slavery  Soc.  Founded  by 

Qtiakers,  April  14,  Phila. 
1775  Battle  of  Lexington,   April   19. 
1775  Second  Continental  Congress,  May  10,  Phlla. 
1775  Congress  agrees  on  Articles  of  Confederation, 

May  20. 
1775  Mecklenburg,  North  Carolina,  Declaration  of 

Independence,  May  20. 
1775  Washington  chosen  head  of  American  Army 

June  15. 

1775  Battle     of     Bunker     Hill,     June     17. 

1776  Tom  Paine  publishes  "Common  Sense." 

1776  Rhode  Island  declares  her  independence.  May  4. 
1776  Battle  of  Fort  Moultrie,  Charleston,  S.  C,  June 

28. 
1776  Declaration  of  Independence,  July  4. 
1776  Battle  of  Long  Island,  Aug.  27. 
1776  Battle  of  Harlem  Heights,  Sept.  16. 
1776  Nathan  Hale  executed,  Sept.  22. 
1776  Washington  crossed  the  Delaware  River,  Dec.  8. 
1776  Third  Continental  Congress,  Balto.,  Dec.  20. 

1776  Battle  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Dec.  25-26. 

1777  Vermont  declares  Independence,  Jan. 

1777  Fourth  Continental  Congress^  Phlla.,  March  4. 

1777  Henry  Clay  born,  April  12. 

1777  Stars  and   Stripes  flag  adopted  by  Congre.?.9, 

June  14. 
1777  Battle  of  Bennington,  Vt.,  Aug.  16. 
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A.D. 

1777  Fifth  Continenral  Congi'ess  meets  (for  1  day) 

Lancaster,     Pa.,     Sept.     27. 
1777  Sixth  Continental  Congress  meets,  Vorlc,  Pa., 

Sept.  30. 
1777  Burgoyne's  surrender,  Oct.  17. 

1777  Articles  of  Confederation  adopted  by  Congress, 

Nov.  15. 

1778  Seventh   Continental  Congress  meets,   Phila., 

July  2. 
1778  Wyoming  Valley,  Pa^.,  massacre,  by  Indians  and 

Tories,  July  4. 
1778  N.  J.,  Mass.,  R.  I.,  Conn.,  Pa.,  N.  Y.,  Va.,  and 

S.  C,  sign  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  July 

9;  N.  C,  July  21;  Ga  ,  July  24. 
1778  French  fleet  arrives  in  Narragan.sett  Bay,  July 

29. 
1778  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y.,  mas.sacre  by  Indians  and 

Tories,  Nov.  10. 

1778  N.  J.  signs  Articles  of  Confederation,  Nov.  26. 

1779  Del.  signs  Articles  of  Confederation,  Feb.  12- 

May  5. 

1779  Capt.  Cook  killed.  Feb.  14. 
I779-'80  Long  Island  Sound  frozen  over. 

1780  Bank    of   Penna.    chartered    (first    in    U.    S.), 

March  1. 
17S0  Massacre  of  Americans  in  Waxliaw,  N.  C,  by 
British,  May  29.t 

1780  Maj.  Andro  captured,  Sept.  23;  ImnR,  Oct.  2. 

1781  Congress   announces    complete   ratification    of 

Articles  of  Confederation,  March  1. 

1781  Cornwallls  surrenders  at  Yorktovni,  Oct.  19. 

1782  Congress  adopts  great  seal  of  U.  S.,  June  20. 

1782  Preliminary  peace  articles  between  U.  S.  and 

Great  Britain  signed,  at  Paris,  Nov.  ."50;  by 
this  treaty  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  were 
regulated  with  the  U.  S. 

1783  Eighth  Continental  Congress  meets,  Princeton, 

N  J.,  June  30. 
1783  Fiery  meteor  passed  over  England,  A\ig.  18. 
1783  Definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  U.  S.  and 

Great  Britain,  Sept.  3 
1783  Congress  demobilizes  American  Army,  Oct.  18- 

Nov.  3. 
1783  British  evacuated  New  York,  Nov.  25. 
1783  Ninth  Continental  Congress  meets,  Annapolis, 

Md.,  Nov.  26. 

1783  Washington   delivers  his  farewell   address,   at 

Fraunces's  Tavern,  N.  Y.,  Doe.  4;  resigns  his 
army  commission,  Dec.  23,  and  retires  to  Mt. 
Vernon,  Va 

1784  Congress  ratifies  peace  treaty  with  Great  Brit- 

ain, Jan.  14. 
1784  First  daily  paper  in  America,  Advertiser,  issued 
at  Phila. 

1784  Tenth   Continental   Congress  meets,   Trenton, 

N.  J.,  Nov.  1. 

1785  Eleventh  Continental  Congre.ss  meets  at  N.  Y., 

Jan.  11. 

1786  Shay's  rebellion,  in  Mass. 

1787  U.  S.  Constitution  ratified  at  a  convention  of 

delegates  from  the  States,  at  Phila.,  May  14- 
Sept   17. 

1787  Fourteenth  (last)  Continental  Congress  meets 

at  N.  v.,  Nov.  5;  adjourns  1788,  Oct.  21. 

1788  First  settlement  in  .\ustralla.  Jan.  2G. 

1789  First  Presidential  election,  Feb. 

1789  U.  S.  Constitution  in  effect  In  ratifying  States, 

March  4. 
1789  First  U.  S.  Congress  meets,  N.  Y.,  April  6. 
1789  Washington  first  inaugurated  President,  April 

3d. 
1789  The  French  Revolution  began,  July  14. 
1789  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  created,  Sept. 

1789  North  Carolina  ratifies  Constitution,  Nov.  21. 

1790  Rhode  Island  ratifies  Constitution,  May  29. 
1792  King  of  Sweden  shot  by  Ankerstrom. 

1792  France  proclaimed  a  Republic. 

1792  First  U.  S.  Mint  established,  April  2. 

1792  First  Canadian  Legislature. 

1793  Cotton-gin  invented  by  Whitney. 

1793  Louis  XVI.  of  France  executed,  Jan.  21. 
1796  Vaccination  discovered  by  Jenner. 
1798  The  Irish  Rebellion. 

1798  Lord  Nelson  defeats  French  fleet  near  Egypt. 

1799  Bonaparte  declared  First  Consul. 

1800  Sixth   Congress   (2d  session),   meets    (for  first 

time)  at  Washington,  Nov.  17. 

1801  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Jan.   1; 

first  Parliament  of  United  Kingdom. 
1801  U.  S.  Capitol  burned,  at  Washington,  by  the 
British,  Jan.  19. 


A.D. 

1803  England  and  Fraflce  rwicw  war. 

1803  Louisiana  purchased  from  liie  French 

1804  Bonaparte  became  Emperor  of  France. 

1805  Battle  of  Trafalgar;  death  of  Nel.son,  Oct.  21. 
1805  Battle  of  Austerlitz,  Dec.  2. 

1807  British  take  Copenliagon. 
1807  Robert  E.  Lee  born,  Jan.  19. 
1807  Fulton's  first  steamboat  voyage. 

1812  Second  United  States' war  with  Great  Britain. 
18)2  The  French  expedition  to  Moscow. 

1813  Perry's  victory  on  Lake  Erie,  Sept.  10. 

1814  The  printing  machine  invented. 
1814  Scott's  "Waverley"  published. 
1814  Bonaparte  abdicated. 

1814  Battle    of     Lake    Champlain,     Macdonough's 
Victory,  Sept.  11. 

1814  Treaty  of  Ghent,  Dec.  24. 

1815  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  Jan.  8. 
1815  Battle  of  Water  oo,  June  18. 

1815  "Holy  Alliance"  formed  at  Paris,  Sept.  26. 

1817  Work  begun  on  Erie  Canal,  July  4. 

1818  Imprisonment  for  debt  al)oiished  at  New  York, 

Dec.  0. 

1819  First  steamship  crosso<i  the  Atlantic.     This  was 

the  Savannah,  whicli  went  from  N.  Y.  to 
Savannah,  (March  28-April  12)  and  went 
from  Savannah  to  Liverpool  (May  22-June 
20). 

1821  Napoleon  died  at  St.  Helena,  May  5. 

1822  Famine  in  Ireland. 

1823  Monroe  Doctrine  declared,  Dec.  2. 

1828  First  passenger  railroad  in  United  States  (tlie 

Baltimore  and  Ohio)  was  begun,  July  4. 
1828  War  bctwt;en  Russia  and  Turkey. 

1828  Catholics  readmitted  to  Parliament. 

1829  Wellaiid  Canal  opened. 

1830  Revolution  in  France,  Orleanisfc  succession. 

1831  London  Bridge  opened,  Aug.  1. 

1833  Steamship  "Royai  William"  crossed  from  Xova 

Scotia  to  England. 

1834  Last  lottery  in  England.  Aug.  28. 

1835  Morse  invented  the  telegraph. 
1835  Seminole  War  In  Florida  began. 

1835  Great  fire  in  New  York  City,  Dec.  16-17. 
1837  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria.  June  20. 
1839  Seven  hundred  die  by  earthquake  at  IVIartlnlque  ■ 
1841   Upper  and  Lower  Canada  united,  Feb.  10. 
1843  San  Domingo  earthquake. 

1845  Texas  annexed. 

1846  Sewing  machine  completed  by  Howe. 
1846  The  Irish  Potato  Famine 

1846  British  Com  Laws  repealed,  June  26. 

1846  War  with  Mexiw  began;  treaty  signed  July  I, 

1848. 

1847  Battle  of  Chapultepec,  Sept.  13. 

1848  French  Revoiutlon.    Republic  succeeded  reign 

of  Louis  Philippe. 
1848  Washington  monument  at  Wash,.  D.  C.,begim, 

July  4 
1848  Gold  discovered  In  California.  Sept. 

1850  Clayton-Bulwer    treaty    between    U.    S,    and 

Britain, 

1851  Gold  discovered  in  Australia,  Feb,  12. 
1S51   First  International  Exhibition.  Loudon. 

1852  Louis  Napoleon  became  Emperor  of  France. 

1853  Crimean  War  began. 

1854  Japan  opened  by  Commodore  Perry. 

1855  Sebastopol  falls,  Crimean  War  ends,  Sept.  8. 
1857  The  Great  Mutiny  in  India. 

1857  The  Dred  Scott  decision 

1857  First  Atlantic  cable  mess.age,  Aug.  4. 

1858  Earthquake  destroys  Corinth. 

1859  John  Brown's  raid  into  Virginia. 

1860  South  Carolina  seceded.  Dec.  20. 

1861  Emancipation  of  the  Russkan  serfs. 
1861  Fort  Sumter  fired  on,  April  12. 
1861  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  July  21. 

1861  Great  fire  In  London. 

1862  Battle  of  Antietam.  Sent.  17. 

1863  Lincoln's  Emancipation  Proclamation,  Jan.  1. 
1863  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  July  1-3. 

1863  Draft  riots  at  N.  Y.  Cit.v,  July  13-16. 

1863  Battle  of  Chlckamauga,  Sept.  19-20. 

1864  War  between  Germany  and  Denmark. 

1865  Lee  surrendered  at  Appomattox.  Aiiril  9. 

1865  President  Lincoln  assassinated,  April  14. 

1S66  Two  hundred  lost  when  Str.  "London"  burns. , 

1866  Fenians  Invaded  Canada.  * 

1866  Atlantic  cable  laid. 

1867  Maximilian  of  Mexico  executed. 
1867  The  Dominion  of  Canada  established. 
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1868  Qaeen  lsaiyeti»  flees  trom  Spain,  Sept.  30. 

1869  Financial  "Blacli  Friday"  In  New  York.  Sept.  24 

1870  Franco-German  War  begun,  July   19;   France 

proclaimed  Kepubllc,  Sept.  4. 

1870  Frencli  capitulated  at  Sedan,  Sept.  1. 

1871  The  German  Empire  re-established. 

1871  The  great  are  In  Chicago,  Oct.  8-11. 

1872  Eruption  of  Mt,  Vesuvius,  April  26. 
1872  The  great  fire  in  Boston,  Nov.  9. 
1876  Centeonial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia. 

1876  JaiTett  and  Palmer  train.  New  York  to  San 
Francisco,  left  Jersey  City  May  31;  arrived 
San  Francisco,  June  4;  time  ol  journey,  83 
hours,  34  minutes. 

1876  Hallett's  Keef  (Hell  Gate)  blowni  up,  Sept.  2. 

1876  Brooklyn  Theatre  nre,  Dec.  6,  289  lives  lost. 

1877  Russia  declares  war  on  Turkey,  April  24. 

1878  Paris  EXpoeitlon. 

1878  "L"  opened  In  New  York,  April  30. 

1879  English  massacred  at  Cabul,  Sept.  4. 

1881  ICast  River  frozen  over,  so  that  people  crossed. 

1881  President  Garfield  shot,  July  2. 

1882  Tuberoulosis  germ  discovered  by  Dr.  Koch. 

1883  BrookljTi  Bridge  opened,  May  24. 

1884  Bartholdl's    Statue    ol    Liberty    presented    to 

U.  S.  at  Paria,  July  4.  • 

1885  Hell  Gate  rocKs  bIo^\Ti  up,  Oct.  10. 

1886  Charleston,  8.  C,  eartlsciuakc,  Aus.  31. 

1880  Statue  of  Liberty  on  Bedloe's  Island  unveiled 

in  presence  of  1,000,000  people.  The  World 
ral.sed  3100,000  to  erect  the  statue,  Oct.  28. 

18SS  Great  Blizzard  la  Eastern  part  of  U.  S.,  March 
11-14. 

1889  BrazU  bee<'uue  a  Republic. 

1889  Johnstown,  Pa^  flood.  May  31. 

1893  World*.H  Fair  at  Chicago. 

1893  Queen  Lllluolralaui  of  Hawaii  deposed,  Jan.  16. 

1894  Chinese-Japanese  War  began.  i 
1894  Hawaii  made  a  Republic,  July  4. 

1894  First  gasoline  vehicle  in  operation,  JiJy  4. 
1894  Battle  of  Valu,  Sept.  17. 

1894  Capt.  DreyfiLs  degraded,  Dec.  23;  restored  to 

rant,  July  12,  1906. 

1895  Roentgen  Ray  discovered  by  W.  K.  Roentgen, 

a  German  physicist. 

1895  Cuban  Revolution  began,  Feb.  20. 

1896  "Greater  New  York"  bill  signed,  May  11. 

1897  The  Turkish-Greek  War. 

1898  U.  S.  Battleship  Maine  bloAV  n  up  in  harbor  Ot 

Havana,  Cuba,  Feb.  15. 
1898  War   began    between    Spain    and    the    United 

States.  April  21. 
1898  Dewey  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet  in  Manila 

Bay,  May  I. 
1898  The  Spanish-American  War. 
1898  Battles  of  San  Juan  and  El  Caney,  July  1-3. 
1898  Battle  of  Santiago  dc  Cuba,  July  3 
1898  Peace    protocol    signed    between    the    United 

States  and  Spain,  Aug.  12. 
1898  Peace  treaty  signed  by  American  and  Spanish 

delegates  at  Paris,  Dec.  10. 

1898  Battle  of  Omdurman,  Sept.  2. 

1899  Unversal  Peace  Conference. 
1899  The  South  African  War  began. 

1899  Phllippine-Americau  W,%r  began,  Feb.  4. 

1899  Windsor  Hotel  fire  (N.  Y.),  Mar.  17,  46  lives 

lost. 

1900  Paris  Exposition. 

1900  Boxer  Insurrection  in  China. 
1900  Hoboken  docks  and   .ships  lire,  June  30,   145 
lives  lost.  " 

1900  The  Galveston  tiornado,  Sept.  8. 

1901  Death  of  Queen  Victoria,  Jan.  22. 

1901  Aguinaldo  captured  by  Gen.  Funstou,  Mar.  23. 
,1901  Pan-American  Exposition,  May  1-Nov.  2. 
1901  Assassination  of  President  McKlnley,  Sept.  6. 

1901  Marconi   signalled   letter   "S"   across   Atlantic 

from  England  to  Newfoundland,'  Dec,  12. 
First  message  sent  In  Dec,  1902. 

1902  Martinique  destroyed  by  volcano. 
1902  Pennsylvania  coal  etiike. 

1902  Cuban  Republic  inaugurated,  May  20. 

1902  Edward  VII.  erovmod  King  of  Great  Britain, 

Aug.  9. 

1903  Kishinev  massacre. 

1903  Republic  of  Panama  established. 
1903  Alaska  boundary  treaty. 

1903  U.  S.-Phiil;v>i;ne  cable  completed;  message  sent 

around  the  world  in  12  minutes,  .Tuly  4. 

1904  The  Great  Fire  in  Baltimore,  Feb.  7. 
1904  The  Russo-Japanese  War  began. 


A.0. 

1904  St.  Louis  Exposition  opened,  April  30. 
1904  Steamboat  General  Slocum  burned,  June  15. 

1904  Subw.iy  opened.  New  York,  Oct.  27. 

1905  Battle  of  Mukden,  Feb.  20-Mar.  15. 
1905  Battle  of  Sea  of  Japan,  May  27-28. 

1905  Norway  dissolved  union  wiui  Sweden. 

1906  Eruption  of  Vesuvius,  April  5-12. 

1906  San  Francisco  earthquake  and  conflagration, 
April  18-10. 

1908  Great  earthquake  in  Southern  Italy. 

1908  American  battleship  fleet  nearly  circumnavi- 
gated the  globe. 

1908  Chelsea  (Mass.)  Are.  AprU  12. 

1908  Dr.    F.    A.   Cook   discovered   North   Pole,   he 

claimed,  April  21. 

1909  R.  E.  Peary,  U.  S.  N.,  discovered  North    Pole 

April  e. 

1909  Hudson-teuton  Celebration,  New  York,  Sept.- 

Oct.-Nov. 

1910  Republic  ot  PortugjU  e-stahli,she<l. 

1910  Union  ol  .South  Africa. May  31. 

1911  The  Italian-Turkish  War  hep.-ui.    . 

1911  P^tal    Bivnks   established    in    United    Statej, 

Jan.  3. 
1911  President  Diajs  oJ  Mexico  re.signcd. 
1911  The  .South  Pole  discovered,  Dec.  14,  by  Capt. 

Ro.ild  Amundsen. 

1911  China  proclaJmetl  a  Republic. 

1912  Balkan  W.or  began. 

1912  Equitable  Building  burned,  Jan.  9,  6  Uvea  lost. 

1912  Steamship  Titanic  wrecked,  April  14. 

1913  Fouike  Engle  Brandt  pardoned  by  Gov.  Sulzer. 

New  York,  Jan.  17. 
1913  Ohio  and  ImUana  floods^  Mar.  2.5-27. 
1913  Peace  Pjilaee  .at  Hague  detlicate<i. 

1913  .Sle.tmer  Volfumo  disaster,  Oct.  9. 

1914  Genei-al  European  war. 

1914  .S.S.  Empress  of  Ireland  sunk,  May  29. 

1914  Great  fire  in  .Salem,  June  25. 

1914  .'Vrehdultc  Francis  of   Austria   a.s.sassinated   at 

Sanijevo,  June  23. 
1914  Germany  invaded  Belgium,  Xng.  2. 
1914  Panama  CannJ  opened,  Aug.  15. 
1914  Cape  Cod  Ciinal  opened. 
1914  Jap.in  declared  wnx  on  Germany,  Aug.  23. 

1914  Austria  declared  war  on  ^apan,  .4ug.  25. 

1915  Pau.-kma   -   Pacific     fnteniatlonal      Exposition 

opened,  Fob.  20. 
1915  Ste.im.ship  Lusitania  stmk.  May  7. 
1915  Excursion  steamer  Eastland  disaster,  July  24. 
1915  Whele.ss   communication    between    Japan   and 

United  States  established,  July  27. 
1915  Steamship  Arabic  sunk,  Aug,  19. 
1915  Italian  liner  Ancona  sunk,  Nov.  9. 

1915  China  restored  as  a  Monarchy. 

1916  Teutonic  Peace  Proposal  made. 

1916  Black    Tom    Dock    exploslou   and    fire,    Jersey 

City,  July  30,  $33,000,000  loss. 

1917  Cz.ar    Nicholas    of    Russia    abdicated    throne. 

Mar.   15. 

1917  United  States  declared  a  state  of  war  existed 
witli  Germany,  AprU  G;  with  Austria,  Dec.  7. 

1917  King  Constantine  of  Greece  abdlcjited,  June  12. 

1917  Pope  Benedict  made  public  his  peace  proposal, 
Aug  1,  whk-h  America  and  the  Allies  rejected. 

1917  Halifax  disaster,  Dec.  6;  explosion  of  a  munition 
ship  in  harbor,  in  collision  caused  tire  that 
laid  inVrulns  one-third  of  the  city;  killed  1,226, 
with  400  others  missing;  destroyed  3,0(X) 
houses,  with  §20.000,000  damage. 

1917  Jerusalem  surrenders  to  British,  Dec.  8. 

1918  Czar    Nicholas   of   Russia   shot   by   Bolshevik 

orders,  at  Ekaterinburg.  2  A.  M.,  July  16. 

1918  Pres.  Wilson,  wife  and  party  leave  New  York 

for  France,  Dec.  4;  arrive  at  Brest,  Dec.  13; 
Paris,  Dec.  14;  London,  Dec.  26;  Paris  again, 
Dec.  31. 

1919  Peace  Conference  opens  informally  at  Paris, 

Jan.  12:  formally,  Jan.  18. 

1919  Treaty  between  the  Allies  and  Germany  signed 
at  Versailles.  France,  by  the  various  treaty 
plenipotentiaries,  June  28;  ratified  by  the 
Nat.  .Assembly  of  the  German  Common- 
wealth, July  9;  by  the  BrltUh  Parliament, 
July  25.  and  by  King  George,  July  31;  by  the 
King  of  Italy,  Oct.  7;  by  France.  Oct.  13;  by 
Japan.  Oct.  27;  rejected  by  the  U.  S.  Senate, 
Nov.  19. 

1919  Pres.  Wilson  left  France  for  U.  S.,  Feb.  15:  he 
returned  to  the  Peace  Conference.  March  14; 
he  left  again  for  the  U.  S.,  June  29;  he  gave 
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the  treaty  to  the  Senate,  July  10:  he  began 
his  western  speaking  tour,  Sept.  4;  he  became 
iU  at  Kansas  City,  Sept.  26,  and  returned  to 
the  White  House,  where  he  was  in  bed  till 
Nov.  U. 
1919  Three  U.  S.  Navy  sea-planes  loft  Trepassy, 
Newfoundland,  May  16;  one,  the  N-C  4, 
readied  the  Azores,  May  17;  Lisbon,  May  27; 
Plymouth,  Eng.,  May  31.  Harry  G.  Hawker 
and  MacKenzie  Grieve  fell  in  midocean, 
on  an  attempted  flight.  May  18,  from  New- 
foundland to  Ireland,  but  were  rescued.  J.ohn 
Alcock  and  A.  W.  Brown  made,  June  14-15,  a 
non-stop  air  flight  from  Newfoundland  to 
Ireland.  A  British  dirigible  balloon,  R-34, 
left  Scotland,  July  2,  and  descended  at  Min- 
eola,  L.  I.,  July  6.  It  left  for  England,  July 
10,  and  arrived  there  July  13.  The  U.  S. 
transcontinental  air  flight,  N.  Y.  to  San 
Francisco,  and  return,  Oct.  8-18,  was  won  by 
Ueut.  W.  B.  Maynard  and  Lieut.  Alex. 
Pearson. 


A.  D.  • 

1919  Nation-wide  bomt)  plot, 'ait ^bfe  home  of  Atty. 

Gen.  Palmer  the  Red  was  killed  by  his  own 

bomb,  June  2. 
1919  Airplane  service  between  N.  Y.  and  Chicago 

began,  July  1. 
1919  Big  port  strike  at  N.  Y.,  Boston,  etc.,  began, 

July  16. 
1919  31  killed,  500  injured  In  race  riot,  at  Chicago, 

July  27. 
1919  Boston  police  strike,  began,  Sept.  9. 

1919  Steel  workers  strike  all  over  U.  S.,  beginning, 

Sept.  22;  railway  strike  in  England,  began, 
Sept.  27;  soft  coal  miners  in  U.  S.,  began  a 
strike,  Oct.  31. 

1920  fhe  U.  S.  Transport  Buford  (Soviet  Ark),  took 

to  Finland  Emma  Goldman,  Alex.  Berkman 
and  200  other  Reds  (December,  1919,  Jan- 
uary,  1920). 

1920  The  Eighteenth  Amendment  to  the  U.  S.  Con- 
stitution, providing  for  nation-wide  prohibi- 
tion, was  proclaimed  in  effect,  Jan.  16. 

1920  The  Nineteenth  Amendment,  giving  suffrage 
to  women,  was  proclaimed  in  effect,  Aug.  26. 


NOTED    INVENTSONS. 

AMERICAN. 


INVENTION. 


Air  brake 

Celluloid 

Welt  machine 

Block  signals  for  railways .  . 

Automatic  car-coupler 

Water  gas 

Machine  for  making  barbed 
wire 

Telephone. 

Typewriter 

Talking  machine 

Electric  lamp 

Incandescent  lamp ........ 

Automatic  knot-tying  har- 
vester machine 

Buttonhole-sewing  machine. 

Chain  -  stitch  shoe  -  sewing 
machine 

Chrome  tanning 

Trolley  car 


Type-bar  casting 

Cash  register 

Electric  furnace  reduction. 


Inventor. 


Westinghouse. 

Hyatt 

Goodyear 

Robinson 

Janney 

Lowe 


Glidden. 

Bell 

Sholes... 
Edison. . 
Brush . . . 
Edison .  . 


Appleby. 
Reece. . . 


French  &  Myers 

Schulz 

Van  Depoele  & 

Sprague 

Mergenthaler .  . 

Patterson 

Cowles 


Date. 


1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1875 

1875 
1876 
1878 
1878 
1879 
1880 

1880 
1881 

1881 
1884 

1884-87 
1885 
1885 
1885 


Invention. 


•Split-phase  induction  motor 

Single-type  composing  ma- 
chine  

Rotary  converter 

Recording  adding  machine. . 

Transp'rent  photograph  fllm 

Calcium  carbide 

Continuous  -  process  match 
machine 

Electric  welding 

Electrolytic  alkali  prod'ction 

Carborundum 

Harveyized  armor  plate. . .  . 

Motion-picture  machine..  .  . 

Dry-air  process  for  blast  fur- 
nace  

Artificial  graphite 

Disk  ploughs  (modern  type) . 

High-speed  steel 

Aeroplane 


Hydro-aeroplane . 
Machine  gun 


Inventor. 


Tesla. 


Lanston. . . 
Bradley.  .  . 
Burroughs. 
Eastman.. . 
Willsou.... 


Beecher.  , 
Thomson, 
Castner. . 
Acheson. , 
Harvey.. . 
Edison. .  , 


Date. 


Gayley 

Acheson 

Hardy 

Taylor  &  White 
OrvJUe  &  Wil- 
bur Wright.  . 
Glenn  H.Curtiss 
Isaac  N.  Lewis. 


1887 

1887 
1887 
1888 
1888 
18.88 

138S 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1891 
1893 

1894 
189G 
1S96 
1901 


1903 
1911 
1912 


•■OREIGN. 


Invention. 


Dynamite 

Artificial  alizarene  (dye) 

Siphon  recorder , 

Gas  engine,  Otto  cycle 

Centrifugal  creamer 

Electric  transformer 

Manganese  steel , 

Smokeless  powder , 

Cyanide  process  for  extracting  metal. 

Mantle  burner 

By-product  coke  oven , 

Electric  steel 

Wireless  telegraphy 

Diesel  oil  motor 

Depth  bomb 


Date. 


1867 
1869 
1874 
1877 
1880 
1883 
1884 
1886 
1888 
1890 
1893 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1903 


Inventor. 


Nobel 

Graebe  &  Llebcrman. 

Thompson 

Otto 

De  Laval 

Gaulard  &  Gibba.  . . , 

Hadfleld 

Vielle 

Arthur  &  De  Forrest. 

WelsbacU 

Hoffman -. . , 

Heroult 

Marconi . . , . , , . 

Diesel 

W.  T.  Unge 


Nationality. 


Swedish. 

German. 

English. 

German. 

Swedish. 

English. 

English. 

French. 

EngHsh. 

Austrian. 

Austrian. 

French. 

Italian. 

German. 

Swedish. 


The  first  patents  were  granted  for  titles  ol  nobility  in  England  by  King  Edward  III.,  in  1344; 
In  1591,  in  England,  patent  were  granted  for  the  exclusive  privilege  of  printhig  books.  The  first  patents  for 
Inventions  were  authorised  by  an  English  statute  of  1623.  The  English  Indexes  of  patents  run  from  the 
earliest  to  date.     American  patents  were  protected  by  an  Act  of  1790. 

According  to  Henry  L.  Davis,  President  of  the  New  York  State  Shorthand  Reporters  Association, 
the  "Father  of  the  Typewriter"  was  William  Austin  Burt,  of  whom  he  says:  "Burt  was  born  in  Petersham, 
Mass  In  1792  and  resided  in  this  State  from  1798  to  1824,  when  he  moved  to  Michigan,  where  he  died  at 
Detroit  In  1858.  The  'Typographer'  was  Burt's  name  for  the  first  going  typewriter  ninety  years  ago  l?at 
summer,  and  for  forty-five  years  writing  machines  were  generally  so  designated.  A  complete  working 
model  of  the  Typographer  waa  In  the  Patent  Office  from  1829  until  the  fire  of  Dec.  15,  183C,  destroyed  all 
the  models."  Mr.  Davis  characterizes  Mr.  Burt  as  the  "inventor,  maker  and  patentee  of  the  first  type- 
writer constructed  at  any  time  In  any  country." 
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Boiler  Explosions;  Coal  Mine  Disasters. 


BOILKR    EXPLOSIONS    IN    THE   UNITED    STATES. 
(From  "The  Locomotive,"  HiM'tford,  Copn.) 


V'E.\Ji  Ending 
Decbmbeib  31. 


1876. 

1877. 

187S. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

18S2. 

1883. 

188-1. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892 . 

1893. 

1894 . 

189.'>. 

1890 

1897. 


Num- 
ber of 
Kxpio- 

■  - 

PEBaoN3 

Killed. 

Injured. 

Killed 
and 

eions. 

Injured. 
292 

75 

147 

145 

83 

157 

201 

358 

97 

178 

216 

394 

132 

20S 

213 

421 

170 

259 

555 

814 

159 

251 

313 

564 

172 

271 

359 

630 

184 

263 

412 

675 

152 

2,54 

251 

505 

155 

220 

278 

498 

185 

254 

314 

.568 

198 

264 

388 

652 

246 

331 

505 

836 

180 

304 

433 

737 

226 

244 

351 

595 

257 

263 

371 

634 

269 

298 

442 

740 

316 

327 

385 

712 

362 

331 

472 

803 

355 

374 

519 

893 

346 

382 

.529 

911 

369 

398 

528 

926 

YEAR  Ending 
Decembeb  31. 


1898.\ 
1899. . 
1900. . 
1901.. 
1902.. 
1903. . 
1004.. 
1905. . 
1906. . 
1907. . 
1908.. 
1909.. 
1910. . 

1911,  . 

1912.  . 
1913. . 
1914.. 
'915. . 
1910.. 
1917. . 
1918. . 
1919. . 


Num- 
ber of 
Explo- 
aious. 


383 
383 
373 
423 
.391 
383 
391 
450 
431 
471 
470 
550 
533 
499 
.537 
499 
467 
403 
499 
.506 
449 
526 


Persons. 


KiUed. 


324 
298 
268 
312 
304 
293 
220 
383 
235 
300 
281 
227 
280 
222 
£78 
180 
148 
132 
199 
149 
130 
180 


Injured. 


577 
456 
520 
646 
529 
522 
394 
585 
467 
420 
531 
422 
506 
416 
392 
369 
315 
236 
375 
289 
340 
342 


KUied 

and 
Injured. 


901 
754 
788 
958 
833 
815 
614 
968 
702 
720 
812 
649 
786 
638 
670 
549 
463 
368 
574 
438 
470 
528 


CO.^L-MINB    DISASTERS    IN    U.    S..     1916-1919.    IN    WHICH    5    OR    MORE    WERE     KILLED. 

(By  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines.) 


D.\TE. 


1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1910 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
191G 
1916 
-1917 
1917 

1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1918 
1918 
1918 
191S 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 


Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

.Mar. 

Mar. 

Aug. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

.\pr. 
.Tune 

Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
May 
.'Vug. 
-\ug. 
Sept. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
June 
June 
July 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Oct. 


Lance 

lefferaoB  and  Clearfield  No. 

Oavia  Na  42 

tlollenback 

King 

'iobindale 

Woodward 

"Jamison  No.  7 

'^o<len 

Uessle 

J-ldeUty  No.  9 

Henderson  No.  1 

Lynden 


Name  of  Mine. 


Hastings 

.Heaid  No.  2 

West  Kentucky  No.  7 . . 

Okl  Ben  No.  11 '. .  , 

Yukon  No.  1 

WiUiesoD 

Nemo 

Villa 

Hiirmar 

Ournett , 

Merth , 

Empire 

Majestic 

■Jiltlmore  tunnel  No.  2. 

'M  jerson  No.  5 

'..aasford  colliery 

C:;''.9wol! 

'Woi'-wood 

Oalcdalo: 

Ariisterdam  No.  2 


Location  of  Mine. 


Nature  of  .\ccident. 


Plymouth,  Pa 

Ernest,  Pa 

Kempton,  W.  Va.-Md. 

WUkes-Barre,  Pa 

Kimball,  W.  Va 

Seward,  Pa 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa 

Barrackvillo,  W.  Va. . . 

Marvel,  Ala 

Palos,  Ala 

Stone  City,  K.an 

Henderson vlUe,  Pa. . . . 
Mason,  W.  Va 


Hastings,  Col 

Hcrvin,  111.  ...  : 

Clay,  Ky 

Christopher,  111 

Bluefteld,  W.  Va 

Wilkeson,  Wash 

Hariiman,  Temi.  .  . , . 
Charleston,  W.  Va.  .  . 

Harmarville.  Pa 

Burnett,  Wash 

Royalton,  111 

.\guilar,  Col 

Majestic,  Ala 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa .  .  . 

.\lderson,  Okla 

Lansford,  Pa 

Kimball,  W.  Va . 

V/eirwood,  W.  Va. . . 

La  veto,  Co) 

Amsteidam,  Ohio.  .  . 


Mine  explosion 

Mine  explo.'sion 

Mine  explosion 

Mine  explosion 

Mine  exi)losiou 

Mine  explosion 

Mine  explo.slon 

Mine  explosion 

Mine  explaslou '. . .  . . 

Mine  explosion 

Mine  explosion 

Mine  explosion 

Lli^litnlng    exploded    powder 
m   powder   house. 

Mine  explosion 

Mine  explosion 

Mine  explosion 

Mine  e.xplasioi'    

Mine  explosion 

Inrush  of  waun-  and  gravel... 

Mine  explosion 

Mine  tire 

Mine  explosion 

Mine  explosion 

Mine  explosion 

Mine  explosion 

Mine  explosion 

Powder  explos'oa 

Mine  explosion 

Gas  explosion 

G.a.s  explosion 

Gas  expI;>.sion , 

Gas  expk>sion 

Mine  fire. 


Killed. 


7 

27 

16 

6 

6 

8 

6 

10 

18 

30 

20 

14 

5 

121 

9 

62 

17 

17 

6 

11 

13 

8 

12 

21 

13 

22 

92 

15 

8 

6 

7 

18 

20 


COAL-MINE  DISASTERS  IN  THE  U.  S.  IN  WHICH   100  OR  MORIO  MEN  WERE  KILLED. 


D.A.TE. 


1869 
1884 
1891 
1892 
1900 
1902 


Sept. 

Mar. 

.Ian. 

Jan. 

May 

May 


19021  July 
1903!  June 
1904 1  Jan. 
1905  Feb. 


1907 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1911 
1913 
19  K 
191 


Dec. 
Dec. 
-Vov, 
Xov. 
Apr. 
Oct. 
Apr. 
Mar. 


1917  Apr. 


Name  of  Mine. 


AvondaJe 

I,aure< 

Maramouth 

No.  11 

Winter  quart<;ra  Nos.  1  and  4. 

Fr^nrville 

Rolliag  Mill 

Hanna  No.  I 

Harwiek 

Virginia  City 

Monongah  Nos.  6  and  8 

Darr 

Rachel  and  Agnes 

■*t.  Paul  No.  2 

'banner 

'^tag  Camion  No.  2 

Soclea  Noe.  5  and  6 

[>ayiand  No.  3 

Hastings 


Location  of  Mine. 


Plymouth,  Pa 

Pocahontas,  Va 

Mount  Pleasant,  Pa.  . 

Krebs,  Okla 

Scolleld,  Utah 

Coal  Creek,  Tenn . . . . 

Johnstown,  ^.a,. 

Hanna,  Wyo.  .' 

Cheswick,  Pa 

Virginia  City,  Ala..  .  . 
Monongah,  W.  Va .  . . 
Jacobs  Creek,  Pa ... . 

Marianna,  Pa 

Cherry,  111 

Littleton,  Ala 

Dawson,  N.  Mcx.  .  .  . 

Eccies,  W.  Va. 

Layland,  W.  Va 

Hastings,  CJol 


Nature  of    Accident. 


Mine 
Mine 
Mine 
Mine 
Mine 
Mine 
Mine 
Mine 
Mine 
Mine 
Mine 
Mine 
Mine 
Mine 
Mine 
Mine 
Mine 
Mine 
Mine 


tire 

ex])losion , 

explosion 

explosion , .  . 

explosion 

exi)losioiJ 

explosion 

explosion  and  fire. 

explosion , 

explosion  , 

exi;losion   

explosion 

explosion ...» 

fire 

explosion 

explosion 

exi)losi.on 

explosion 

explosion 


Killed. 


179 
112 
109 
100 
200 
184 
112 
169 
179 
108 
361 
239 
154 
259 
128 
263 
181 
112 
121 


Marine  Disasters. 
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^  Hint  of  J^aritu  BCsastctft. 

(Only  the  chief  ones  are  mentioned.  In  the  earlier  years:  for  losses  of  American  Wd'othep  warships 
to  the  1914-191S  conflict,  see  the  two  other  lists  on  immediately  preceding  pages.) 


1841 — March  11.    Steamer  President,  New  York  to 

Liverpool,    with    136    persons    on    board;    never 

heard  from. 
— Aug.  9.     Steamboat  Erie  burned  on  Lake  Erie; 

175  lost. 
—Aug.  28.    Transports  Abercrombie,  Kobinson  and 

Waterloo  wrecked  off  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  189  lost. 
1847 — April  28.     Emigrant  ship  Exmouth,  London- 
derry to  Quebec;  over  200  lost. 
• — Nov.    19.      Steamers  Talisman   and   Tempest  In 

collision  on  Ohio  River;  over  100  lost. 
• — Nov.    21.       Steamer   Phoenix    burned   on    Lake 

Michigan;  240  lost. 
— Dec.  20.   British  steam-fri(;ate  Avenga  wrecked  off 

coast  of  Africa;  nearly  200  lost. 
1848— Aug.    24.      American    emigrant   ship    Ocean 

Monarch,  from  Liverpool,  burned  off  Carnarvon- 
shire, North  Wales;  200  lost. 
1S50 — March  30.    Steamer  Royal  Adelaide  wrecked 

off  Margate;  over  400  lost. 
—June  17.    Steamer  Griffith  burned  on  Lake  Erie; 

about  300  lost. 
— Nov.  12.  Emigrant  ship  Edmund,  Limerick  to  New 

York,  wrecked  off  coast  of  Ireland;  100  lives  lost. 
1852— Jan.  24.    Steamer  Amazon  burned  off  Scllly 

Islands;  over  100  lost. 
— Feb.  26.     Troopship  Birkenhead,  Queenstown  to 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  wrecked;  454  lost. 
— Aug.  20.     Steamer  Atlantic  sunk  by  collision  on 

Lake  Erie;  250  lost. 
1853 — Feb.  16.    The  Independence  burned  off -coast 

I>ower  California;  140  lost. 
— Sept.  29.    Emigrant  ship  Annie  Jane  wrecked  off 

coast  of  Scotland;  348  lost. 
— Dec.  23-31.     Steamer  San   Francisco,   bound   for 

California  with  700  United  States  troops,  foundered 

at  sea  and  240  of  the  soldiers  were  lost. 
1854 — Jan.  20.    Emigrant  ship  Tayleur  wrecked  off 

I-ambay;  380  lost. 
— March.     Steamer  City  of  Glasgow,  Liverpool  to 

Philadelphia,    with   450   passengers;   never  heard 

from. 
— May  10.    Troopship  Lady  Nugent,  from  Madras, 

foundered  in  a  storm;  400  lost. 
— Sept.  27.    Steamer  Arctic,  from  Liverpool,  sunk  in 

collision  in  fog,  40  miles  off  Cape  Race,  N.  F.; 

about  350  lost. 
— Nov.  13-16.     Eleven  transports  with  supplies  for 

the  army  in  the  Crimea  wrecked  In  storm  on  Black 

Sea,  nearly  500  lost. 
1855 — May    1.      Emigrant   ship   John   wrecked   off 

Falmouth;  200  lost. 
1856— Jan.  30.    Chilian  warship  Cazador  wreclced; 

314  lost. 
— Sept.  23.    Steamer  Paclftc,  Collins  Line,  240  on 

board;  never  heard  from. 
—Nov.  2.  Steamer  Le  Lyonnals  sunk  off  Nantucket 

in  collision;  260  lost. 
1857 — Feb.  26.    Steamer  Tempest,  Anchor  Line,  150 

on  board;  never  heard  from. 
— June  26.   Steamer  isioutreal,  Quebec  to  Montreal, 

burned;  250  lost. 
— Aug.  20.      Ship   Dunbar  wrecked  near  Sydney, 

Australia;  120  lost. 
—Sept.  12.    Steamer  Central  America,  Havana  to 

New  York,  sunk;  over  400  lost. 
1858 — Sept.  13.    Steamer  Austria,  Hamburg  to  New 

York,  burned  in  mldocean;  471  lost. 
1859 — April  27.    American  ship  Pomona,  Liverpool 

to  New  York,  wrecked;  about  400  lost. 
—Oct.  25.    Steamer  Royal  Charter  wrecked  on  the 

Anglesea  coast;  446  lost. 
1860 — Feb.   19.     American  ship   Luna  wrecked   off 

Barfleur;  about  100  lost. 
— Feb.  19.     Steamer  Hungaria  wrecked  near  Cape 

Sable,  N.  S.;  205  lost. 
— Sept.  8,   Steamer  Lady  Elgin  sunk  by  collision  on 

Lake  Michigan;  287  lost. 
1863 — Feb.  7.    British  steamer  Orpheus  wrecked  off 

coast  of  New  Zealand;  190  lost. 
—  April  27.     Steamer  Anglo-Saxon  wrecked  in  fog 

oft  Cape  Race,  N.  F.;  237  lost. 
1865 — Aug.  24.  Emigrant  ship  Eagle  Speed  foundered 

near  Calcutta;  265  lost. 
1866 — Jan.  11.    Steamer  London  foundered  In  Bay 

of  Biscay;  220  lost. 
—Jan.  30.     Steamer  Missouri,  boilers  exploded  on 
i    Ohio  River;  100  lost. 


— Jan.   30.      Steamer   Miami,  boilers  exploded   on 

Ml.ssissippi  River;  ISO  lost. 
— Oct.   3.      Steamer   Evening   Star,   New   York   to 

New  Orleans,  foundered;  about  250  lost. 
1867 — Oct.  29.   Royal  mall  steamers  Rhone  and  Wye 

and  about  fifty  vessels  driven  ashore  and  wrecked  at 

St.  Thomas,  West  Indies,  by  a  hurricane;  about 

1,000  lost. 
1868 — ^April  9.    Steamer  Sea  Bird  burned  on  Lake 

Michigan;  100  lost. 
1869 — Oct.  27.      Steamer  Stonewall  burned  below 

Cairo,  111.;  200  lost. 
1870 — Jan.  24.     American  Onei(Ja  sunk  In  collision 

off  Yokohama;  115  lost. 
— Jan.   28.      Inraan   Line  steamfer  City   of  Boston, 

New  York  to  Liverpool,  with  \77  on  board;  never 

heard  from.  i 

— Sept.  7.     British  warship  Captain  foundered  off 

Finisterre;  472  lost. 
— Oct.  19.     Steamer  Cambria  lost  off  Inishtrahul; 

about  170  lost. 
1871 — July  30.     Staten  Island  ferryboat  Westfleld's 

boilers  exploded  in  New  York  harbor;   100  lost, 

200  injured. 
1873 — Jan.  22.     British  steamer  Northfleet  sunk  In 

collision  off  Dungcness;  300  lost. 
— April  1.    White  Star  steamer  Atlantic  wrecked  off 

Nova  Scotia;  547  lost. 
— Nov.  23.     French  Line  steamer  Viile  du  Havre, 

New  York  to  Havre,  in  collision  with  ship  Loch 

Earn  and  sunk  in  sixteen  minutes;  230  lost. 
1874 — Dec.   6.      Emigrant  ship   Cospatrlck   burned 

at  sea;  470  lost. 
1875 — May    7.       Hamburg    mail   steamer    Schiller 

wrecked  In  fog  on  Scllly  Islands;  200  lost. 
— Nov.  4.  American  steamer  Paciflc  sunk  by  collision 

off  Cape  Flattery;  236  lost. 
— Dec.  6.     Steamer  Deutscliland,  Bremen  to  New 

York,  wrecked  at  mouth  of  Che  Thames;  157  lost. 
1877 — July  15.     British  steamer  Eten  wrecked  off 

Valparaiso;  100  lost. 
— Nov.    24.       United    States    sloop-of-war   Huron. 

wrecked  off  North  Carolina  coast;  100  lost. 
— November.  Steamer  Atacama  wrecked  off  Caldera, 

Chill;  104  lost. 
1878 — Jan.   31.      Steamer   Metropolis,   wrecked   off 

North  Carolina;  100  lost. 
— March  24.     British  training  ship  Eurydice  foun- 
dered near  the  Isle  of  Wight;  300  lost. 
— Sept.  3.  =  British  steamer  Princess  Alice  sunk  in 

CO  lision  in  the  Thames;  700  lost. 
— Dec.  18.  French  steamer  Byzantln  sunk  in  collision 

in  the  Dardanelles;  210  lost. 
1879 — Dec.  2.    Steamer  Borusia  sank  off  the  coast 

of  Spain;  174  lost. 
1880 — Jan.  31.     British  training  ship  Atlanta  left 

Bermuda  with  290  men;  never  heard  from. 
— Nov.  24      French  steamer  Oncle  Joseph  sank  by 

collision  off  Spezzia;  250  lost. 
1881 — May  24.  Steamer  Victoria  capsized  In  Thames 

River,  Canada;  200  lost. 
— Aug.  30.   Steamer  Teuton  wrecked  off  the  Cape  of 

Good  Hope;  200  lost. 
188.3 — July  3.      Steamer  Daphne  capsized   In   the 

Clyde;  124  lost. 
1884 — Jan.  18.   American  steamer  City  of  Columbus 

wrecked  oft  Gay  Head  Light,  Mass.;  .99  lost. 
— April  3.     Steamer  Daniel  Stelnman  wrecked  oft 

Sambro  Head,  N.  S.;  131  lost. 
— April  18.    Bark  Poraena  in  collision  with  steamer 

State  of  Florida  ofl  coast  of  Ireland,  both  vessels 

sunk;  about  150  lost. 
— July   22.      Spanish   steamer   Oljon   and    British 

steamer  Laxham  In  collision  oft  Cape  Finisterre; 

both  sunk;  over  150  lost. 
1886 — March  14.     Steamer  Oregon,  Cunard  Line, 

Liverpool  to  New  York,  In  collision  with  unknown 

schooner  18  miles  east  of  Long  Island;  passengers 

and  crew  saved. 
1887 — Jan.  20.     Steamer  Kapunda  In  collision  with 

bark  Ada  Melmore  off  coast  of  Brazil;  300  lost. 
— Nov.    15.     British  steamer  Wah   Yeung   burned: 

400  lost. 
— Nov.  19.  Steamer  W.  A.  Scholten  sunk  by  collision 

In  the  English  Channel;  134  lost. 
1888 — .4iUg.  14.    Steamship  Geiser  sunk  by  collision 

with  the  Thlngvalla;  105  lost. 
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—Sept    12.     Italian  steamship  and  steamship  La 

France  collide  near  Canary  Islands;  89  lost. 
1889 — March  16.    United  States  warships  Trenton, 

V'andalla  and  Ntpsic  and  German  ships  Adler  and 

Eber  wrecked  on  Samoan  Islands;  147  lost. 
1890 — Jan.  2.    Steamer  Persia  wrecked  on  Island  of 

Corsica;  130  lost. 
— Feb.    17.      British  steamer   Duburg   wrecked   in 

China  Sea;  4O0  lost^ 
— March  1.     British  steamship  Quetta  wrecked  o£f 

Cape  York;  124  lost. 
— Sept.  19.     Turkish  frigate  Ertogrul  foundered  off 

coast  of  Japan;  540  lost. 
— Nov.  10.    British  cruiser  Serpent  wrecked  In  storm 

off  coast  of  Spain;  167  lost. 
— Dec.   27.      British   steamer   Shanghai   burned   in 

China  Sea;  100  lost. 
1891— March   17.      Steamer  Utopia,   Anchor  Line. 

sunk  by  collision  off  Gibraltar;  574  lost 

—  -Vprii  16.     British  ship  St.  Catharis  wrecked  oH 
Carolina  Islanl;  90  lost. 

— .\pril  22.   Chilian  warship  Blanco  Encalada  blown 

up  in  Caldera  Bay;  over  200  lost.        ^ 
— Dec.  18.    Steaaner  Abyssinia,  Guion  Line;  burned 

at  sea. 
1892 — Jan.  13.   Bteamer  Namchow  wrecked  in  China 

.Sen:  414  lost. 
— Oct.  28.  Steamer  R.oumania,  Anclior  Line,  wrecked 

oH  Portuguese  coast;  113  lost. 
1893 — Feb.    8.      Steamer   Trlnacria,    Anchor    Line, 

wrecked  off  coast  of  Spain;  115  lost. 
— Feb.  11.  Wlilte  Star  steamer  Naronic,  Liverpool  to 

New  York  on  her  maiden  voyage;  never  heard  from. 
— June   22.      British    baltlesliip    V^lctoria   sunk    by 

CQliisioh    with    her   sister   ship    Camperdown    oS 

Tripoli;  over  350  lost. 
1S94 — Feb.    2.       United    States    corvette  Kearsarge 

wrecked  on  Roncardo  Reef. 
— June  25.     Steamship  Norge  wrecked  on  Rockall 

Reef,  North  Atlantic;  nearly  500  lost 

—  Nov.   1.     Steamer  Wairaro  wrecked  off  coast  of 
New  Zealand:  134  lost. 

1895— Jan.  30.  German  steamer  Elbe  .^unk  in  collision 

with  British  steamer  Crathle  In  N'orth  Sea;  335  lost. 
—March  11.     Spanish  cniiser  Reina  Ilegenta  foun- 
dered In  the  Atlantic  at  entrance  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean: 400  lost. 
— May  28.    FYench  steamer  Dom  Pedro  wrecked  oft 

co;iat  of  Gallcia;  100  last. 
189G — -June  17.   Steamer  Drummond  Castle  wrecked 

off  Brest,  F'rance;  nearly  250  lost 
1898— Feb.    15.      United    States    battle.shlp   Maine 

blown  up  In  Havana  harbor;  260  lost. 
— July  4.     French  Line  steamer  La  Bourgogne,  In 

collision  with  British  sailing  ship  Cromflrlyshlre; 

.560  lost. 

Cape  Cod.  Mass.;  157  lost. 
— Oct.   14.     Steamer  Mohegan,  Atlantic  Transport 

Line,  wrecked  off  the  Lizard:  170  lost. 
1901 — Feb.  22.    Pacific  mall  steamer  Rio  de  Janeiro 

wrecked  in  San  Francisco  harbor.  128  lost. 
April  1.     Turkish  transport  Asian  wrecked  In  Red 

Sea;  over  180  lost. 
1902 — -July  21.     Steamer  PYlmus  sunk   In  collision 

with  steamer  Hansa,  on  the  Elbe;  112  lost. 
1903— June    7.       French    steamer    Libau    sunk    In 

collision  near  Marceilles;  150  lost.        » 
1904 — June  15.    Steamship  General  Slooum  took  fire 

going  through  Hell  Gate,  E.  River:  over  1,000  lost. 
— June   28.      Steamer   Norge  wrecked   off   Scottish 

coast;  646  lost. 
190.') — Sept.  13.    Japanese  warship  Mlkosa  sunk  by 

explosion;  ,599  lofit. 
1900 — Jan.  21.    Bra/.liian  battleship  Aduldaban  sunk 

near  Rio  Janeiro  by  explosion  of  powder  magazine; 

212  lost. 
— Jan.   22.       Aiiorlcan   steamer   Valencia   lost   off 

Vancouver  Island;  129  lost 
— .Aug.  4.     Itxilan  emigrant  ship  Sirlo  wrecked  off 

Cape  Palos:  330  lost. 
— Oct.    21.       Russian    steamer    Varlag    on    leaving 

Vladivostok  accidentally  struck  by  a  torpedo  and 

sunk;  140  lost. 
1907 — -January,     British  steamship  Bengwern  foun- 
dered In  North  Sea;  24  lost. 
— Feb.  12.   Steanier  Larchm'ont  sunk  In  Long  Island 

Sound;  131  l-wt. 
— Feb.  21.     B'-itish  steamer  Berlin  stranded  off  the 

Hook  of  Hoilnl:  over  100  lost 
• — Feb.  24.     Austrian  steamer  Iinperatrlx  wrecked; 

137  lost. 
— March  12.     F.xploslon  on  French  battleship  Jena 
killed  117  pereoos. 


— July  20.     American  steamers  Columbia  and  ban 

Petro  collided  on  the  California  coast;  100  lost. 
-^Nov.  26.    Turkish  steamer  Kaptan,  foundered  In 

North  Sea;  110  lost. 
1908 — Feb.  3.     Steam,ship  St.  Cuthbcrt  burned  off 

Nova  Scotia;  15  lost. 
— March  23.     Japanese  ste.amer  Mutsu  Maru  sunk 

in  collision  near  Hakodate;  300  lost. 
— April  25.  British  cruiser  Gladiator  sunk  in  collision 

with  American  Liner  St.  Paul  off  Isle  of  Wight; 

30  lost. 
— April  30.    Japanese  training  cruiser  Matsu  Shima 

sunk  by  explosion  off  the  Pescadores;  200  lost. 
— July  28,    Steamer  Ylng  King  foundered  oft  Hong- 
kong, 300  lost 
— Aug.  24    Steamship  Folgenender  wrecked;  70  lost. 
— Nov,  6,    Steamer  Taish  sunk  In  storm;  1.50  lost, 
— Nov,  27,    Steamer  San  Pablo  sunk  off  the  Philip- 
pines; 100  lost. 
1909 — Jan.  23.     Collision  between  steamer  Florida 

and  White  Star  steamer  ReijjibUc,  latter  .sunk  off 

Nantucket  Lightship  during  a  fog:  6  last. 
— Aug.   1,     British  steamer  Waratah,  from  Sydney 

via  Port  Natal  for  London,  left  Port  Natal  July 

26:  never  heard  from;  300  lost. 
— Nov.   14.     Steamer  Seyne  sunk  in  collision  with 

steamer  Onda  off  Singapore;  100  lost. 
1910 — Feb.  9     French  Lino  steamer  General  Chanzy 

wrecked  off  Minorca:  200  lost. 
1911— ^Feb.  2.    Ste.imship  Abonton  wrecked:  70  lost. 
— April  2.    Steamship  Koombuna  wrecked:  1.50  lo.st. 
—April  23.   Steamship  Asia  ran  aground:  40  lost, 
— Sept.  5.    Steamship  Tuscapol  wrecked:  80  lost, 
— Sept,    25,       French    battleship    Liberie   sunk    by 

explosion  at  Toulon:  285  lost. 
— Nov.  23.    Destroyer  Harusame  sunk  off  coast  of 

Japan:  45  lost. 
— Nov.  23.    Steamship  Roumaula  sunk  in  .Adriatic: 

60  lost. 
1912 — Jan.   11,     Russ.   Russian  steamer,  foundered 

in  Black  Sea:  172  lost, 
— Jan,  18,  Hall  Line  steam,ship  Wistow  Hall  wrecked 

off    Nort    Haven,    Aberdeenshire,    Scotland;    53 

Lascars  drowned, 
— Feb,  13,    Ryoha  Maru  and  Mori  Maru,  Japanese 

steamers,  sunk  in  collision  off  Nagasaki;  46  lost. 
— March  5,    Spanish  steamship  Principe  de  Asturia,"? 

struck  rock  oft   San  Sebastian  Point  and  sunk; 

500  drowned, 
— March  16.  British  steamer  Oceana  sunk  in  collision 

in  British  Channel;  15  lost, 
— March  21.   Passenger  steamship  Cachepol  sunk  oft 

coast  oT  Peni.:  British  officers,  25  passengers,  crew 

of  45  Chilian  sailors;  80  lost, 
— March  28.     British  steamship  Koombana  lost  in 

typhoon  of  Australian  coast;  130  lost. 
— April  8.    Nile,  excursion  steamer,  sunk  in  collisiMi 

near  Cairo,  Egypt;  2011  lost. 
—April  15.   White  Star  swaraship  Titanic  sunk  after 

collision  with  iceburg  in  North  Atlantic;  1,517  lost. 
— April  30.     Steamer  Texas  blown  up  by  mine  at 

entrance  to  Gulf  of  Smyrna:  64  drowned. 
— June  20.     Steamer  Ilunearian   burned  on  lower 

Danube;  23  lost. 
1912 — Sebt.  23.    Russian  steamer  Obnevka  sunk  in 

Dvina  River;  115  lost. 
— Sept.  28.    Japanese  steamer  ICickermaru  sunk  off 

coast  of  Japan;  1,000  lost. 
— Oct.   7.      Steamer  Fagundes  Varella  burned  off 

Brazilian  coast;  18  lost. 
— Nov.  1.    Steamer  Cecilia  sunk  in  Lake  St.  Louis. 

Quebec:  16  lost. 
1913 — Jan.  2.    Steamer  El  Dorado  lost  In  storm  on 

Atlantic  coast;  39  lost. 
— Jan.  4.  Steamer  Julia  Luckenbach  sunk  In  collision 

with  British  freighter  Indrakuala  in  Chesapeake 

Bay;  15  lost. 
— Jan.  7.    Oil  steamer  Rosrcrans  wrecked  on  OregoQ 

coast:  33  lost, 
— Jan.  9.    Staamer  James  T.  Staples  sunk  in  Tom- 

bigbee  River,  Alabama:  18  killed,  10  injured. 
— Jan.  16.    British  steamer  Veronese  wrecked  near 

Oporto,  Portugal;  16  lost. 
— Jan.   28.      Launch  founders  in   River  Rangoon, 

India;  70  lost. 
— March  1 .   British  steamer  Cal vadas  lost  In  blizzard 

in  Sea  of  Marmora;  200  lost. 
— March  5.     German  torpedo-boat  destroyer  S-178 

8imk  In  collision  with  cruiser  Yorck,  near  Heligo- 
land; 66  lost. 
— March  7.    British  steamer  Alum  Chive  destroyeij 

by  dynamlte.oxplosion  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Harbor; 

60  lost. 
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—May  24.    Steamer  Nevada  sunk  by  mine  la  Gulf 

t  ■  ol  Smyrna;  40  lost.'    ■  'i  ■  .^' 

— Aug.   18.      Steamer  State  of  California  wrecked 

near  Junea,  Alaska;  40  lost. 
— Oct.  9.    Steamship  Volturno  wrecked  by  Ore  and 

explosion  in  mid-ocean;  135  lost. 
—Nov.  9.     Steamer  collier  Bridgeport  wrecked  la 

St.  Lawrence  River;  44  lost. 
—Nov.  9.    Steamer  John  A.  McGcan  lost  on  Lake 

Erie;  29  lost. 
—Dec.  5.     Swedish  steamer  Malmverget  foundered 

on  Norway  coast;  45  lost. 
— December.    Gennau  steamer  Acllia  wrecked  near 

Terra  del  Fuego;  98  lost. 
1914 — Jan.   5.      Tank  steamer  Oklahoma  sunk   off 

Sandy  Hook;  21  lost. 
— Jan.  30.       Old  Dominion  steamship  Monroe  sunk 

In  collision  off  coast  of  Virginia;  41  lost. 
, rr-March  19.     Steam  launch  run  down  by  torpedo' 

boat  near  Venice,  Italy;  50  lost. 
—March  25.      Steamer   Man!   blown  up   off   Pearl 

Harbor,  Hawaii;  30  lost. 
—March    31.        Sealing    steamer    Southern    Cross 

wrecked  in  Belle  lale  Strait;  173  lost. 
—April.  28  Steamer  Benjamin  Noble  lost  off  Duluth; 

20  lost. 
— May  3.      Leyland   Liner  Columbian   burned  on 

Grand  Banks;  15  lost. 
-r-May  15-21.     Steamship  Luckenbach  wrecked  off 

coast  of  South  Carolina;  29  lost. 
—May  22.    Halifax  No.  19  Lightship  wrecked  near 

Liscomb;  25  lost. 
— May  29.    Canadian  Pacific  steamship  Empress  of 

India  sunk  in  collision  with  Danish  collier  Storetad 

in  St.  Lawrence;  1,024  lost. 
—Sept.    18.      Steam   schooner   Francis   H.   Leggett 

wrecked  near  mouth  of  Columbia  River,  Oregon; 

80  lost. 
— Sept.  18.    Canadian  steamer  Montmagny  sunk  in 

St.  Lawrence  River,  26  miles  from  Quebec;  14  lost. 
— Oct.  30.     British  liospital  ship  Robrilla  wrecked 

on  coast  near  Whitby,  Eug.;  54  lost. 
—Nov.   19.     Steamer  Curtis  and  2  barges  lost  on 

Lake  Superior;  26  lost. 
1915 — Jan.  18.    British  steamer  :^,enarth  wrecked  off 

English  coast;  21  lost. 
— Jan.  25.     Steam  yacht  Idler  wrecked  off   Cape 

Hatteras;  15  lost. 
■r-March  24.    United  States  submarine  F-4  sunk  off 

Honolulu,  H.  I.;  20  lost. 
— April  3.    Tug  Edward  Luckenbach  sunk  off  coast 

of  Virginia;  15  lost. 
-April  3.     Dutch  steamer  Prins  Maurits  lost 

Cape  Hatteras;  44  lost. 
—July  24.    Steamer  Eastland  overturned  in  Chic: 

River;  812  lost. 
—Aug.    16.       Dredge    Sam    Hoaston    wrecked 

Galveston,  Tex.;  56  lost. 
— Aug.  16.     Dredge  San  Jacinto  wrecked  off  Gal- 
veston, Tex.;  50  lost. 
—Sept.  28.     Steamship  Isabel  foundered   in  Long 

Island  Sound;  14  lost. 
—Nov.  2.    Steamer  Santa  Clara  wrecked  on  Oregon 

coast;  15  lost. 
—Nov.  11.    Steamer  Charles  A.  Luck  lost  on  Lake 

Superior;  18  lost. 
1916-^an.    22.      Steamship   PoUentia   founded     in 

mJd-Atlantic. 
—Feb.  3.     Steamer  Daijin  Maru  sunk  In  Pacific; 

160  lost. 
—Feb.  26.    French  auxiliary  cruiser  Provence  sunk 

in  Mediterranean.     Of  nearly  4,000  on  board  but 

870  were  saved. 
—May  8.    Steamer  S.  R.  Klrby  foundered  off  Eagle 

Harbor,  Mich.;  20  lost. 
—May  9.    Steamship  Roanoke  wrecked  off  coast  of 
,   California;  41  lost. 

—June  6.    River  packet  Eleanore  capsized  in  Missis- 
sippi, north  of  Memphis,  Tenn.;  30  lost. 
—Aug.    1.      British  steamer  Ecuador  sunk  by  ex- 
plosion off  coast  of  Chile;  20  lost. 
•^^Aug.    11.      Greek   steamer   Eletheria   burned    In 

Aegean  Sea;  40  lost. 
— Aug.     16.        American    steamer    Admiral    Clark 
.    wrecked  In  South  Atlantic;  20  lost. 
—Aug.  29.    United  States  cruiser  Memphis  wrecked 
-      at  Santa  Domingo;  33  lost. 
—Aug.  29.    Chinese  steamer  Hsin  Yu  sunk  oft  coast 

■  of  China;  1,000  lost. 
—Aug.    29.        Japanese    steamer    Wakatsu    Maru 

wrecked  on  coast  of  Japan;  105  drowned. 
•—Oct.  20.    Steamer  James  B.  Colgate  wrecked  on 
.    Lake  Erie;  21  lost. 
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—Oct.  20.  Steamer  Merlda  wrecked  on-  Lake  Erie; 
20  lost.        ;  (        ,  - 

— Nov.  3.  LondoU  and  N.  W.  Railway  steamship 
Conneraara  and  British  steamship  Retriever  col- 
lided and  sank  In  Irish  Sea;  estimated  loss,  92. 

1917 — May  15.  Ship  Standard  wrecked  In  Bering 
Sea;  25  lost.  • 

— July  1.  French  steamer  Himalaya  sunk  by  ex- 
plosion In  the  Mediterranean;  28  drowned. 

— July  9.  The  British  warship  Vanguard  blown  up 
at  her  dock  in  a  British  port;  800  lost. 

— July  27.  Japanese  freight  stearaw  Koto  Hlra  Maru 
wrecked  on  island  near  Alaska;  loss,  51,000,000. 

— Aug.  20.  Norwegian  steamer  Christian  liors  burned 
at  dock  at  .South  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  loss,  $1,000,000. 

— Nov.  10.  Steamer  Castalia  wrecked  on  Lake 
Superior;  22  lo-st. 

1918— Feb.  24.  Red  Cross  liner  Florizel  wrecked 
near  Cape  Race,  N.  F.;  92  lost. 

— Feb.  26.  United  States  naval  tug  Cherokee  lost  in 
storm  oft  Delaware  Capes;  29  lost, 

— Marcli  18.  British  steamer  Batiscaliv  lost  oft  Nova 
'Scotia;  41  lost.  ■     ■    •    ■    . 

— March  24.  British  steamer  W.ar  Knight  destroyed 
in  collision  oil  British  coast;  37  lost. 

— April  25.  Chinese  steamship  Kiaug-Kwan  sunk  In 
collision  off  Hankow;  500  lost 

—May  1.  American  steamship  City  of  Athens  sunk 
in  collision  oft  Delaware  coast;  66  lost. 

—June  14.  The  U.  S.  .S.  Cyclops,  19,360  tons  dls.- 
placement,  left  the  Barbadoes,  West  Indies,  on 
March  4,  1918,  and  has  not  been  heard  of  since. 
She  had  on  board  a  crew  of  15  officers  and  221 
men;  also  as  passengers  6  officers  and  51  enlisted 
men,  as  well  as  the  American  Consular  General 
at  Rio  Janeiro,  Brazil.  The  disappearance  of  this 
ship  has  remained  a  mystery.  She  has  been 
stricken  from  the  Navy  List  and  the  cases  of  the 
personnel  have  been  offlclally  closed  as  dead  as 
of  June  14,  1918. 

— July  6.  River  steamer  Columbia  sunk  In  Illinois 
River  at  Wesley  City;  87  lost. 

— July  12.  Japanese  battleship  Kawachl  blowu  up 
in  Tokayama  Bay;  500  lost. 

— Oct.  3.  American  steamer  Lake  City  sunk  off  Key 
West,   Fla.;  30  lost. 

— Oct.  4.  American  steamer  Herman  Frasch,.flunk 
in  collision  off  Nova  Scotia;  50  lost. 

— Oct.  24.  Canadian  steamship  Princess  Sophia  sunk 
on  coast  of  Alaska;  350  lost. 

1919 — Jan.  1.  Britlsn  steam  yacht  lost  off  Stornoway,' 

Scotland ;  only  30  of  300  sailors  saved 
■ — Jan.   9.      British    steamer   Northuraprla   lost   oH 

Middlesbrough;  most  of  crew  drowned. 
■ — Jan.    11.      Steamer   Yuma   sunk  en  route  Pedro 

d'Macorls  to  New  York;  79  lost. 
— Jan.  17.    French   steamer  Chaonia  lost  In  Straits 

of  Messina;  460  lost. 
— April  4.    Italian  transport  Umbrla  struck  a  mine 

and  sank;  several  killed,  100  injured 
— Aug.  6.     Schooner  Gallia  sunk  lu  collision  off  St. 

Pierre,  West  Indies:  20  lost. 
— Sept.  3.    British  destroyer  S-19  sunk  by  Russian 

mine;  24  lost. 
— Sept.  9.    American  steamship  Corydon  foundered 

In  Bahama  Channel;  27  lost. 
— Oct.    28.      .Steamship    Muskegon   sunk    In    Lake 

Michigan;  16  lost. 
— Nov.   15.     Steamship  John  Owen  sunk   In   Lake 

Superior;   23   lost. 
— Nov.  23.    Steamship  Myron  sunk  in  Lake  Superior; 

18  lost. 
— Dec.  18.    Oil  tanker  J.  A.  Chanslor  sunk  oil  Cape 

Blanco,    Ore.;    37.  lost. 
— Dec.    18.     British  Steamship  Manxman  lost  oft 

Nova  Scotia;  40  drowned 
— Dec.    29.      Belgian   steamship    Anton   von    Driel 

sunk  at  St.  Mary's  Bay.  Newfoundland,    26  lost. 
1920 — Jan.  10.     British  steamship  Troveal  sunk  In 

Channel;  35  drowned. 
— Jan.  12.    French  steamship  sunk  In  Bay  oX  Biscay; 

500  perished. 
— Jan.  22.     U.  S.  tanker  Meliero  broke  In  two  ofl 

Florida;  22  lost. 
— Jan.  29.     Americ-an  steamship  Fortune  Bunk  ofl 

Jekyl  Island,  Ga.;  13  lost. 
— Feb.   7.     American  steamship  Pollas  wrecked  ott 

Rockland,    Me.;    10   drowned. 
— April  18.    American  steamship  Wra.  O'Brien  sunk 

in  Atlantic  Ocean  In  storm;  40  lost. 
— Aug.  20.     American   ore   carrier   Superior    City, 

by  collision.  Lake  Superior;  29  drowned. 
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YELLOW    FEVER    EPIDEMICS    IN    UNITED    STAXES    SINCE    1600. 

(Only  those  with  25  or  more  fatalities  are  Included.) 


Alabama— Mobile:  (1819)  274;  (1829)  130;  (1837) 
350;  (1839)  650;  (1842)  60:  (1843)  240;  (1847) 
76;  (1848)  75;  (1849)  50:  (1853)  1,151;  (1855)  30; 
(1873)  102 — Montgomery:  (1853)  36;  (1864)  45; 
(1873)  27— Selma:   (1853)  32. 

Connecticut — New  London:  (1798)  81. 

Delaware — Wilmington:  (1798)  200:   (1802),  86. 

P'LORIDA— Pensacola:  (1765)  126;  (1822)  257: 
(1867)  34;  (1873)  123— St.  Augustine;  (1821)  140; 

(1841)  26— Fortugas:  (1867)  38. 

Georgla — Saiut  Mary's;  (1808)  84 — Savannah: 
(1854)   580; 

LOUISIANA — Baton  Rouge:  (1822)  60 — Clinton: 
(18.53)  75 — Uonaldson:  (1839)  30 — New  Orleans: 
(1817)  800;  (1818)  115;  (1819)  2,190;  (1822)  239; 

(1824)  108;  (1825)  49;  (1827)  109;  (1828)  130; 
(1829)  215;  (1839)  117;  (1833)  210;  (1834)  95; 
(1835)   284;   (1837)   442;    (1839)   452;   (1841)    594; 

(1842)  211;  (1843)  487;  (1844)  148:  (1846)  160; 
(1847)  2,2,')9:  (1848)  850;  (1849)  737:  (1852)  415; 
(1853)  7.970;  (1S54)  2.423;  (1855)  2,670;  (1856) 
74;  (18,'J7)  199;  (18,53)  3,889;  (1867)  3,093;  (1870) 
587;  (1871)  55;  (1872)  40;  (1873)  225— Paterson- 
vUle:  (18.3)  45— Shreveport:  (1873)  759—  Thibo- 
deaux:   (1853)    160. 

Massachusbtts — Bo.3ton:   (1798)   200:    (1802)    60— 

NantucUot:   (1763)   259. 
MISSISSIPPI- Natoher,:     (1819)     180;     (1823)     312; 

(1825)  1.50;  (1829)  90;  (1837)  280:  (1839)  235— 
Washington:   (1825)   52. 

MISSOURI — New  Design:   (1797)   57. 

Xew  Hampshire — Portsmouth:   (1798)    100. 


New  York — Albany:  (1746)  45 — Brooklyn:  (1809) 
40— Governor's  Island:  (1870)  49 — New  York: 
(1702)  570;  (1743)  217;  (1795)  730;  (1798)  2,080; 
(1799)  76;  (1803)  650;  (1805)  340;  (1819)  37: 
(1822)  230 — Stapleton  and  Tompkinsville:  (1856) 

North  Carolina — Beaufort:  (1864)  68 — Newbern: 
(1864)    700— Wilmington:    (1862)    446. 

Pennsylvania — Chester:  (1798)  50 — Philadelphia? 
(1609)  220;  (1741)  250;  (1793)  4,041;  (1797)  1,300; 
(1798)  3„500;  (1799)  1,000;  (1802)  307;  (1803) 
195:    (1805)   350;   (1820)   83:   (1853)    128. 

Rhode  Island — Providence:  (1795)   45;  (1797)  45. 

Sooth  Carolina — Charleston:  (1732)  10:  (1799) 
239;  (1800)  184;  (1802)  96;  (1804)  148;  (1807) 
162;  (1817)  272;  (1819)  177;  (1824)  235;  (1827) 
64;  (1828)  26;  (1830)  30;  (1834)  49;  (1835)  "25; 
(1838)  351:  (1839)  134;  (1840)  22;  (1849)  125; 
(1852)  310;  (1854)  627;  (1856)  211;  (18.58)  717; 
(1871)  213. 

Tennessee — Memphis:    (1873)    1,244. 

Texas— Alieyton:  (1867)  45— Brenham:  (1867)  120 
—Brownsville:  (1853)  50;  (18.58)  41—  Calvert: 
(18G7)  2.50—  Chapel  Hill:  (1867)  123—  Columbia; 
(1833)  132— Goliad:  (1867)  23— Galveston:  (1839) 
250:  (1844)  400:  (1847)  200;  (1853)  536;  (1854) 
404;  (1858)  344;  (1859)  182;  (1864)  259;  (1867) 
1,150— Hempstead:  (1867)  151~Huntsville:  (1867) 
130 — Indlanola:  (1867>  80— La  Grange:  (1867) 
200— Matagorda:  (1802)  120 —  Navasota:  (1867) 
154 — Rio  Grande  City:  (1867)  150— Victoria: 
(1867)  200— Alexandria:  (1803)  200. 

Virginia— Norfolk:  (1800)  250— Portsmouth:  (1855) 
1,000. 


RECORD    OF    WRECKS    OF    CODFISH    VESSELS. 


.Name. 


Brontes 

Sarah 

N'agay 

Cien  Miller.. 
H.  L.  Tlernan 
WildGazeUe. 

I8iit)el 

Dash'g  Wave 
J.  Hancock.  . 

.'Vnna 

Mary  and  Ida 

Pearl 

NellieColman 
Pirate 


iio.ue 
Port. 


S.Fran(;i3  o 
S.Francisco 
Alaska.  .  .  . 
S.Francisco 
S.Francis 'o 
.S.Frapcis  'O 
S.Francis  o 
^^-.Fi-ancis  'o 
S.Francis 'O 
S. Francis 'o 
SJFYancis^o 
S.Francisco 
Seattle .... 
Alaska.  . .  . 


vv  uere 
Wrecked. 


Popof  Island . 
Shumagin  Isls 


F'und'datsea 
Bering  Sea..  . 


Bering  Sea.. 
Unga  Island. 


At  sna . 
Alrska  . 


Date. 


1877 

1879 
Sum'er,  1880 

1882 

1882 
Aug.  19.  )883 

1888 
April  16,  1891 
Mar.    7,  1893 

1902 
Feb.  23,  1904 

1905 

1905 

190fi 


Name. 


Marion 

Glen 

.1.  F.  Miller. .. 

Stanley 

Czarina 

Joseph  Russ. . 

J.D.Spreckels 

W.H.Dlmond 
Nonpareil .  . 
Higlii'd  Que'n 
H.  Blekum..  . 
Hunter 


HouiC 
Port. 


S.Francisco 
S.  Francisco 
S.Francisco 
S. Francisco 
S.Francisco 
Anacortes, 
Wash .  .  . 
S.Francisco 

S.Francisco 
S. Francisco 


Anacortes  . 
Anacortcs  . 


Where 
Wrecked. 


Sannak  Isl . .  . 
Unimak  Isl. . . 
Unimak  Isl. . . 
Sannak  Isl . .  . 
Nagal  Island . 

Chirikof  Isl .  . 
Run  down  oft 
Cai.  coast. . 
Bird  Island.  . 
Sliumaginlsls 
Shumaginlsls 
Ugak  Bay . . . 
.Sutwick  Isl. . . 


Date. 


April  11,1906 
Sept.  30,  1907 
.Tan.  8,  1908 
Mar.  28,  1910 
Feb.   15,  1911 

April  21,  1912 

Mar.  29,  1913 
Feb.     3,  1914 

1915 
Ab't  Apr.  20 
Mar.    3,  1917 
Aug.  30,  1917 


No  l)3si?s  of  vessels  or  .Ives  were  reported  in  1918  or  1919.  \ 

Lives  lost — Isabel,  14;  Pearl,  30:  Nellie  Colman,  30;  Glen,  1;  JohnF.  Miller,  10;  Stanley,  4;  Joseph 
Russ,  1;  John  D.  Spreckels,  2;  Harold  Blekum,  4. 

The  Northern  Fishers,  Inc.,  lost,  in  1917,  the  schooner  Harold  Blekum,  wi'ecked  at  Ugak  Bay,  Kodlak 
Island,  Marea  3;  and  the  auxiliary  schooner  Hunter  was  lost  off  Sutwick  Island,  August  30.  Three  fisher- 
men were  drovvnel  and  one  accidently  killed  while  engaged'  in  this  industry,  a  total  loss  of  lour  men, 
No  losses  of  vessels  and  men  in  the  vessel 'fisheries  were  reported  for  191 G. 


POETS-LAUREATE    OF    EMCLAWD. 

THERE  is  no  authentic  record  of  tlie  origin  of  the  office  of  Poet-Laureate  of  England.  According  to 
Warton,  tliei-e  was  a  Versificator  Regis,  or  King's  Poet,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  (1216-1272),  and  he  was 
paid  100  s-iiiliags  a  year.  Geoffrey  Chaucer  (1328-1400)  assumed  the  title  of  Poet-Laureate,  and  in  1389 
got  a  royal  grant  of  a  yearly  allowance  of  wine.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  (1461-1483)  John  Kay  held 
the  post.  Under  Henry  VII.  (1485-1509)  Andrew  Bernard  was  the  Poet-Laureate,  and  was  succeeded 
under  Henry  VIII.  (1509-1547)  by  John  Skelton.  Next  came  Edmund  Spenser,  who  died  in  1599:  then 
Samuel  Daniel,  who  died  in  1619;  and  after  him,  Ben  Johnson  (1574-1637),  Sir  William  Davenant  (1637- 
1668),  John  Dryden  (1631-1700),  who  was  deposed  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  Tlie  others,  with  the 
date  of  appointment,  when  known,  have  been:  Thomas  Shadwcll.  1689;  Nahum  Tate.  1692;  Nicholaa 
Rowe.  1715:  the  Rev.  Laurence  Eusden,  1718;  Colly  Gibber,  1730;  William  Whitehead,  1758.  on  the  re- 
fusal of  Gray;  Rev.  Thomas  Warton,  1785,  on  the  refusal  of  Mason;  Henry  J.  Pye,  1790;  Robert  Southey, 
1813,  on  the  refusal  of  Sir  Walter  Scott;  William  Wordsworth,  1843;  Alfred  Tennyson,  1850;  Alfred  Austin, 
189G;  Robert  Bridges,  1913.  ..,,,.... 

The  Poot-Laureate  is  a  member  of  His  Majesty's  household,  m  the  I-ord  Chamberlain's  department, 
thereof,  the  headquarters  of  which  la  the  Stable  Yard,  St.  James's  Palace,  London.  Among  his  associates 
In  that  department  are  the  Gentlemen  Ushers,  the  Surveyor  of  the  King's  Pictures  and  the  Keeper  oi  the 
SwAHs 

Robert  Bridges,  Dr.  L.  H.,  was  born  Oct.  23,  1844;  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford;  and  practised 
medicine  for  years,  being  staff  physician  at  several  London  hospitals,  Inciudiag  St.  Bartholomew  s. 


Nohel  Prizes;  The  French  Academy. 
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THE    ALFRED    B.    NOBEL    PRIZES. 

The  Swedisli  scientist  Alfred  B.  Nobel,  the  inventor  of  dynamite,  died  in  1896,  bequeathing  his  for- 
tune estimated  at  59,000,000,  to  the  founding  of  a  fund,  the  interest  of  which  should  yearly  be  distributed 
to  those  who  had  mostly  contributed  to  the  benefit  of  mankind  improvement  during  the  year  immediately 
Dreceding. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Nobel  Foundation,  exclusively  consisting  of  Swedes,  must  reside  in 
StocWiolm.  The  board  has  in  its  care  the  funds  of  the  institution,  and  hands  yearly  over  to  the  awarders 
of  the  prizes  the  amount  to  be  given  away.     The  vahie  of  each  prize  is  on  an  average  S40,000. 

Yeak. 


1901.. 
1902.. 

1903.. 

1904.. 
1905.. 
1906. . 
1907.. 
1908.. 

1909.. 

1910.. 

1911.. 

1912.. 

1913.. 
1914.. 
1915.. 

1916.. 

1917.. 

1918.. 
1919.. 


Physics. 


W.  C.  Rontgen  (G.) 

ir.  A.  Lorentz  (D.) 
P.  Zeeman  (D.) 

H.     A.     Becquerel 

(F.) 
P.  and  Marie  Curie 

(F.) 
I^orii  Rayleigh  (E.) 

Ph.  Lenard  (G.) 

J.  J.  Thom.son  (E.) 

A.     A.     Mlchelson 

(A.) 
G.  Llppmann  (G.) 


G.  Marconi  (I.) 
F.  Braun  (G.) 


J.  D.  van  der  Waals 

(D.) 
W.  Wien  (G.) 

G  u  s  t  a  1       Dalen 

(Swe.) 
H.  K.  Onnes   (D.) 
M.  von  Laue  (G.) 
W.  H.  Bragg  (E.) 
W.  L.  Bragg  (E.) 
Not  awarded. 

Prof.    Chas.    G. 

Barkla  (E) 
Prof.  M.Planck (G) 
Prof.  Stark  (G) . . . 


Chemisti  J . 


J.    H.    vau't    Holt 

(D.) 
E.  Fischer  (G.) 


S.     A.     Arrhenius 
(Swe.) 


Sir    Wm.    Ramsay 

(E.) 
A.  von  Baeyer  (G.) 

H.  Moissan  (F.) 

E.  Buchner  (G.) 

E.  Rutherford  (E.) 

W.  Ostwald  (G.) 

O.  Wallach  (G.) 

Marie  Curie  (F.) 

V.  Grignard  (F.) 
P.  Sabatier  (F.) 
A.  Werner  (Swi.) 
T.  \V.  Richards(A.) 
R.  WlUstiittcr  (G.) 

Not  awarded. 

Not  awarded. 

Prof.  F.  Haber  (G). 


Medicine. 


E.  A.  von  Behring 

(G.) 
Sir  Ronald  Ross 

(E.) 

N.     R.     F  i  u  s  e  n 
(Dane.) 


I.  P.  Pawlow   (R.) 

R.  Koch  (G.) 

C.  Golgi  (I.)  S.  Ra- 
mon y  Cajal  (Sp.) 
C.    L.   A.    Laveran 

(F.) 
P.  Ehrlioh  (G.) 
E.Metchnikoff  (R.) 

Th.  Kocher  (Swi.) 


A.  Kossel  (G.) 

A.    Gullstrand 

(Swe.) 
A.  Carrel  (A.) 

C.  Richet  (F.) 
R.  Barany  (Aus.) 
Not  awarded. 

Not  awarded. 

Not  awarded 

Not  awarded. 


Literature. 


R.  F.  A.  Suliy- 
Prudhorame  (F.) 
Th.  Mommsen  (G.) 


B.  Bjornson  (N.) 


F.  Mistral  (F.) 

J.  Ecliogaray  (Sp.) 
H.  Sienkiewicz  (P.) 

G.  Carducci  (I.) 
R.  Kipling  (E.) 
R.  Euckcu  (G.) 


Selma   Lagerlof 
(Swe.) 


P.  v.  Heyse  (G.) 

M.        Maeterlinck 

(B.) 
G.         Hauptraann 

(G.) 
R.  Tagore  (Beng.) 
Not  awarded. 
Romain       RoUand 

(F.) 
Verner  Heidenstam 

(Swe.) 
K  .G]  ellerup  (Dane.) 
H.  Pontoppidan 

(Dane.) 
Not  awarded. 


Peace. 


J.H.  Dunant(Swi.) 

Fr.  Passy  (F.) 

E.  Ducommuu 

(Swi.) 
A.  Gobat  (Swi.) 
Sir  W.  R.  Cremer 

(E.) 


Institute  of  Inter- 
national Law. 

Baroness  von  Sutt- 
ner  (Aus.) 

Th.  Roosevelt  (.4.) 

E.  T.  Moneta   (I.) 
L.  Renault  (F.) 

K.  P.  Arnoldson 
(Swe.) 

F.  Bajer  (Dane.) 
A.  M.  F.  Beernaert 

(B.) 
Baron  de  Constant 

(F.) 
Int'l  Peace  Bureau 

(Swi.) 
T.  M.  C.  As.ser  (D.) 
A.  H.  Fried  (Aus.) 
Elihu  Root  (A.) 

H.  LaFontaine  (B.) 
Not  awarded. 
Not  awarded. 

Not  awarded. 

International    Red 
Cross  of  Geneva. 
Not  awarded. 


A.;  American;  Aus.,  Austrian;  B.,  Belgian;  Beng.,  Bengalese;  D.,  Dutch;  B.,  English;  F.,  French; 
G.,  German:  I.,  Italian;  N.,  Norwegian;  P.,  Polish;  R.,  Russian;  Sp.,  Spanish;  Swe.,  Swedish;  Swi.,  Swiss. 

Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  with  the  consent  of  Congress  in  1918,  distributed  prizes  as  follows:  American 
Red  Cross,  Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  jr.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  National  War  Work  CouncU.  K.  of  C.  War  Activities 
Committee,  Jewish  Welfare  Board  for  War  Activities,  Salvation  Army  War  Fund,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  War  Work 
Council,  Italian  Red  Cross,  Czecho-Slovaks,  Madame  Botchkareva,  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  Belgian  Ministers, 
Serbian  Ministers,  Paul  Shimmon,  M.  L.  Mirman,  Mrs.  Mary  Cadwalader  Jones,  Japanese  Red  Cross.  Leslie 
M.  Tarlton-Naiiobi,  Mrs.  Stewart  Johnson,  Judge  Joseph  L.  Nunan,  Henry  P.  Davison,  Comfort  Commit- 
tee of  the  Navy  League,  Speaker  Champ  Clark,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Gallivan,  Mrs.  John  S.  Williams.  Mrs.  Hiram 
Johnson.  


THE    FRENC 

H    ACADEMY. 

Year 
Elected 

Names  of  Members. 

Born. 

Year 

Elected 

Names  of  Members. 

Born. 

1886 

Othenin    de    Cleron, 

1909 

Rene  Doumic 

Paris,  1860. 

Comte    d'     Haus- 

1909 

Marcel  Prevost 

Paris,  1862 

sonvlUe 

Guicy,  1843. 

1910 

1911 

M'g'r  Duchesne.  .  .  . 
Henri  dc  Regnier .  . . 

Saint-Servan,  1843. 

1890 

Charlea      Louis      de 

Honfleur,  1864. 

Satiles     de     Frey- 

1911 

Denys  Cochin 

Paris,  1851. 

clnet 

Folx,  1828. 

1912 

General  Lyautey.... 

Nancy,  1854. 

1891 

Louis    Marie    Junen 

1912.... 

Emile  Boutroux.  .  ,  . 

Mon'uge  (Seine),  1845 

Viaud  (Pierre  Loti) 

Rochetort,  1850. 

1914 

Alfred  Capus 

Ais-en-Prov.,  1857. 

1892 

Ernest  Lavlsse 

Nouvlon,  1842. 

1914 

Pierre  de  la  Gorce. . . 

Vannes,  1846. 

1894 

Paul  Bourget 

Amiens,  1852. 

1914 

Henry  Berg.son 

Paris,  1859. 

1896 

H.  G.  Anatole  Fran- 

1918  

Marshal  Joftre 

Rivesaltes,  1852. 

cois  Thibault  (An- 

1918.... 

Louis  Barthou 

Oloron-Ste.    Marie, 

atole  France) 

Paris,  1844. 

1862. 

1897 .... 

Gabriel  Hanotaux. . . 

Beaurevoir,  1853. 

1918.... 

RenlM.A.Tardiveau 

La     Haye-Descartes, 

1899 

Henri  Emile  Lavedan 

Orleans,  1859. 

(Reni  Boylesvo)... 

1867. 

1899 

Paul  Deschanel 

Brussels.  1856. 

1918.... 

Francois  de  Curel . .  . 

Metz,  1857. 

1903 

Frederic  Masson. . .  . 

Paris.  1847. 

Alfred  Baudriilart..  . 

Paris,  1859. 

1903 

Rene  Bazln 

Angers,  1853. 

1918 

Marshal  Foch 

Taroes.  1851. 

1906 

Alexander  Ribot.  . .  . 

St.  Omer,  1842. 

1918 

Georges  Clemenceau, 

Feole.  1841. 

1906 

Maurice  Barres 

Chormes,  1862. 

1919 

Jules  Cambon 

Paris,  1845. 

1907 

Maurice  Donnay.. . . 

Paris.  1860. 

1919 

Henry  Bordeaux. . . . 

Thooon,  1870. 

1908 . . . 

Jean  RIchepin 

Medea,  Algeria,  1848. 

1920 

1920 

Robert  de  Flers 

Joseph  Bedier 

Pont  I'Eveque,  1872. 

1909 

Raymond  Poincare . . 

Bar-ie-Duc,  1860. 

Parts,  1S64. 

Ruelle  (Charentc), 

1909.... 

Eugene  Brieux 

Paris,  1858. 

1920.... 

Louis  Chevrillon 

1909.... 

Jean  Aicard 

Toulon,  1848. 

1864. 

1S8  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 


YOUMG     MEN'S     CHRISTIAN    ASSOCIATIONS    OF    NORTH    AMERICA. 

THE   INTERNATIONAL   COMMITTEE.  ' 

Gen'EHAI,  offices,  347  Madison  Aveuue,  New  York  City.  Officers:  C/wirnuin,  Alfre<l  E.  Marling.  Vice- 
Cluilrmen — James  W,  Speers,  Roger  H.  Williams,  WlUiam  D.  Murray,  Abner  Kingman.  Treasurer — B.  H. 
Fancher.  Geti&al  fiecraary — John  R.  Mott.  Consvi/ino  General  Secretary — Richard  C.  Morse.  The  In- 
ternational Committee  w.ia  incorporated  April  16,  1SS3.  It  is  now  composed  of  an  authorized  membership 
of  200  representative  business  men  scattered  tiiroughout  North  America.  It  is  the  agent  ol  the  Inter- 
national Convention  ol  Young  Men's  Christian  Associationgr  charged  with  encouraging,  promoting  and 
supervising  Ciaristian  welfare  work  among  men  and  boys. 

The  Home  DlvitiOD,  which  concerns  the  work  in  t)>e  United  States  and  Canada  and  Jormerly  called 
the  home  worh,  includes  tlie  folIoi\ing  eleven  departments:  City,  county,  student,  transportation  (rail- 
road), army  and  n,av.v,  colored,  industrial,  boys',  ph>-sical,  educational  and  religious.  Regional  divisions: 
Eastern,  Central,  Southern,  VVestiirn  and  Pacific.  The  Oversea.?  Division,  which  includes  the  worlc  for- 
merly called  the  Jforelgn  Department  in  its  relation  to  tlie  many  local  and  national  organizations  in  foreign 
lands..  The  General  Service  Division,  which  Includes  the  work  of  tlie  six  bureaus  as  they  serve  the  interests 
of  both  tlie  Homo  Division  and  tlie  Overseas  Division — A.ssociation  Men,  Association  Press,  Business  Buieau, 
Building   Bureau,    Personnel    (Secretarial)    Bureau,    R«cords   Bureau. 

THE    Y.    M.    C.    A.    IN    AMERICA.  ..  : 

Under  the  srauervision  of  tlie  International  Committee  in  America  there  are  (Sept;  1,  1920)  2,194  local 
Young  Men's  Cluristian  Associations,  with  5,173  paid  ofBoer.s,  85,106  directors  and  volunteer  committee 
men,  and  868,892  mejrnbers,  of  which  199,615  are  boys.  The  total  net  property  and  funds  paid  in  is  S128,- 
019,000,  or  about  t'-5  per  cent,  of  the  total  property  of  all  religious  bodies  in  the  United  States.  Contri- 
butions toward  the  oirrent  operating  expenditures  for  the  pa,st  year  were  $8,354,000;  and  the  total  oper- 
ating expenditurea  (local  and  supervisory)  were  S.38,484,800,  or  an  iucreaso  of  31  per  cent,  over  the  previous 
year.  These  DnaKfial  fipiu-es  do  not  i:iclude  war  work  data.  The  service  of  the  association  to  men  and 
boys  includes  a  great  varicti'  of  activities,  among  the  more  important  of  which  arc:  75,305  socials  and  enter- 
tainments; 117»733  :-ltnatlons  or  positions  were  secured  tlirouRh  the  employment  sections;  308,971  different 
men  and  boya  wore  rcL'i.jtored  in  .the  regular  gymnasium  training  classes;  107,015  different  men  and  boys 
enrolled  In  the  (xhicatjonai  courses;  136,255  different  men  and  boys  In  tde  regular  courses  to  Blbl«  study; 
26,106  decJsJciw  for  the  Christian  life  and  8,771  united  with  the  church  of  their  choice, 

OVERSEAS    (FOREIGN)    WORK, 

The  forei*5U  work  of  the  International  Cotnmlttee  which  began  in  tlie  mission  fields  foDowiug  the  Inter- 
national Cortvenltktn  o5  1881  has  developed  so  that  for  its  work  the  past  year  it  has  required  a  budget  of 
81,468,781.  The  World  Commission,  composed  of  1(X)  members  representing  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
,and  Canad.a  and  .'iuthorlzt^  in  1919,  is  encouraging  and  developing;  the  world-wide  programme  of  the  asao- 
ciationi  Assoclatioa"  in  foreign  lands  that  are  closely  related  to  the  International  Committee  have  over 
600  emfiloyod  secretaries,  200  of  whom  are  maintained  by  the  International  Committee.  The  first  foreign 
association  waf,  orpaiiized  at  Tungcliow  College,  China.  In  1885,  and  tlie  permanent  work  has  spread  to  20 
different  countries  under  the  direction  of  the  International  Committee  (not  including  the  war  work  of  the 
National  War  Work  Council  In  44  countries,  nor  the  foreign  work  of  the  Brltisn  National  Council).  Perma- 
nent a.ssociation  ■vooTh  in  any  country  is  undertalccn  only  in  response  to  the  call  of  the  missionaries  of  that 
country. 

NATIONAL   WAR   WORK   COUNCIL. 

The  Natioi:,al  War  Work  C-ouucil  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  w,i,s  organized  April  28 
1917.  Gencrikl  oai''*i'i,  347  .Madi.son  Avenue,  Now  York  City.  Officers:  Cliairman — William  Sloane.  Vice- 
Clialrmen — William  FellowM  Morgan,  John  Slierman  Hovt.  Treasurer — Cleveland  H.  Dodge.  General 
S,.-crctary — Jolm  R.  Mott.  Financial  report  made  to  the  VVar  Department,  from  April  26,  1917,  to  Oct.  1. 
1919,  shows  $1,55,769,074  received  from  contributions  and  interest,  including  the  three  Y.  M.  C  A.  War 
Work  fund  campaigns.  Tiie  expenditures,  totaling  3124,058,960,  follow:  In  the  United  States,  837,895,282; 
with  the  A.  E.  P.,  .$53,182,345;  with  Allied  Armies  and  their  prisoners,  318,252.193;  national  headquarters 
expenses,  hiclnding  campaigns  and  recruiting,  87,187,538;  loss  on  foreign  exchange,  $7,541,603. 

In  America,  and  in  Its  owh  specially  constructed  buildings  at  army  and  navy  training  stations,  camps 
and  cantonments,  the  Young  Men's  Clirlstlan  Association  carried  on  its  service  programme  in  the  United 
States  and  insular  possessions  so  long  as  such  service  was  needed.  Construction  and  equipment  for  this 
service  cost  S8,248,148. 

Tlie  Educational  Service  Commission  of  the  council  provides  free  scholarships  for  e-x-sorvlce  men  In 
schools  grading  from  elementary  evening  cla.sses  to  colleges  and  imiversitics,  and  including  correspondence 
courses.  In  June.  1920,  25,000  free  scholarships  had  been  issued,  of  which  3,600  were  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Activities  overseas:  Oixsrated  3,356  huts,  1,800  for  the  A.  E.  F.  alone;  rent  overseas  more  than 
12,000  secretJirios,  including  2,500  women  workers;  operated  the  .army  post  exchanges  or  canteens  on  the 
request  of  Gen.  Pershing;  free  canteen  service  up  to  April  1,  1919,  amotmted  to  $1,794,771;  organized  and 
turned  over  to  the  army  after  the  armistice  its  53.000,000  A.  E.  F.  university  system,  now  adopted  by  the 
army;  organized  and  conducted  the  "Inter-Allied  Championships,"'  in  co-partnership  with  the  A.  E.  F., 
constructing  the  Pershing  Stadium  near  Paris  lor  that  purpose,  and  supplying  free  athletic  equipment  valued 
at  over  S2,500,000:  conducted  33  army  leave  areas;  showed  over  56,000,000  feet  of  moving  picture  film 
each  montn  at  9,364  free  showings;  sent  overseas  609  of  America's  theatrical  talent,  giving  more  than  100 
free  entertainments  aa,lly;  sent  overseas  more  than  700  of  America's  preachers,  and  distributed  over  5,000,000 
Testaments;  and  the  remittance  bureau  sent  home,  expense  free  to  the  soldiers,  $21,549,851  in  money  orders 
for  the  A.  E.  F.;  and  distributed  free  writing  paper  and  newspapers  costing  over  S2,50(),000. 

The  America^  Yoxmg  Men's  Christian  Associations  maintain  similar  service  for  the  Fi'ench  army  through 
the  Foyer  du  8olda»,  for  tiie  Italian  army  through  the  Casa  del  Soldato,  and  also  for  the  loyal  Russian,  Por- 
tuguese. Czecho-Slovak,  Polish,  Japanese,  Chinese,  Greek  and  Siamese  armies.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  also 
served  the  American  and  Allied  prisoners  of  war  all  over  the  world.  It  has  rendered  service  to  the  American 
and  French  navies.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  welfare  workers  were  non-combatants,  11  Y.  M.  C.  A.  workers, 
2  of  them  women,  were  killed  by  sliell  fire  or  gas;  88  died  of  disease  or  as  the  result  of  gas  poisoning  overseas 
and  58  died  of  disease  in  home  camp  service,  133  were  wounded,  235  were  decorated  for  bravery  and  116 
others  were  officially  cited  in  army  orders. 

YOUNG   MEN'S    CHRISTIAN   ASSOCIATION    OF   THE    STATE   OF   NEW   YORK. 

The  vState -Executive  Committee  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  of  the  State  of  New  York 
has  its  genertil  office  at  2  West  46th  Street,  Room  1001,  New  York  City.  Chairman — William  M.  Kingsley. 
Treasurer — Samuel  Woolverton.  State  Secretaries — Frank  W.  Pearsall  and  Fred  I.  Eldrtdge.  This  com- 
mittee was  irj^rporated  under  the  laws  of  New  York,  April  14,  1886.  Besides  these  activities  the  State 
Committee  owns  and  operates  Camp  Dudley  at  Westport-on-Lake-ChampIain  as  a  summer  camp  for  boys. 
The  membership  in  the  State  is  88,092,  divided  as  follows:  General,  69,572,  of  which  18,461  are  boys;  rail- 
road, 11,637;  student,  3,882;  county  and  small  town,  90;  colored,  2,143.  Property  holdings  and  funds  paid 
in  amount  to  $16,045,270.  A  triennial  meeting  of  the  Slate  association,  compriejng  the  163  associatlona 
in  the  State,  te  held  In  February.  , 
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YOUNG    MEN'S    CHRISTIAN   ASSOCIATION   OF   THE    CITY   OF   NEW   YORK. 

General  office,  2  West  45th. Street,  Room  1402,  New  York  City.  Officers:,  President — William  M. 
Kingsley.  Treasurer — John  Sloane.  Oerierdl  Secretary — Walter  T.  Dlack.  Comptr oiler ^-Xianxv  M.  Orne. 
The  association  maintains  work  for  men  and  boys  at  37  points:  19  general,  10  student,  5  railroad  and  3  array. 
Branches  of  the  association:  1.  Twenty-third  Street,  215  We.^t  23d  Street.  2.  -West  Side,  318  West  57th 
Street  3.  Hatiiem,  5  West  125th  Street.  4.  East  Side,  153  East  86th  Street.  5.  Institute,  222  Bowery, 
near  Prince  Street.  6.  Washington  Heights,  531  West  155th  Street,  near  Broadway.  7.  Bronx  Union, 
470  East  161st  Street,  corner  Washington  Avenue.  8.  Intercollegiate,  2929  Broadway,  129  Lexington 
Avenue,  etc.  9.  French,  109  West  54th  Street.  10.  Arrny,  Forts  Jay  and  Slocum,  office  2  West  45th 
Sfieet.  11.  West  135th  Street  (for  colored  men),  181  West  135th  Street.  12.  Bowery,  8  East  Third 
Street,  near  the  Bowery.  13.  Railroad.  New  York  Central  and  New  Haven  linos,  309  Park  Avenue,  coi- 
ner 49th  Street,  West  72d  Street  and  North  River,  Mott  Haven,  179  East  150th  Street,  and  New  Durham, 
N.  J.,  Railroad  Men's  Building.     14.  Railroad,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Eighth  Avenue  and  32d  Street. 

College  associations  affiliated  with  the  Intercollegiate  Branch:  Club  houses,  129  Lexington  Avenue 
and  346  West  57th  Street;  office,  2929  Broadway.  I.  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  2.  College  of 
Phvsicians  and  Surgeons.  3.  Columbia  University.  4.  Cornell  University  Medical  College.  5.  New 
York  University.     6.  Union  Theological  Seminary.     7.  University  and  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College. 

The  membership  is  31,311,  including  3,236  boys.  There  are  974  employees,  including  227  paid  teaoliers. 
There  are  14,123  gj'mnasium  members,  and  8,666  physical  examinations  were  given,  4,219  members  served 
on  committees,  15,509  students  in  evening  educational  classes,  183,041  books  drawn' from  libraries,  lodgings 
furnished  to  778,943,  1,969,424  meals  supplied,  8,455  situations  secured,  4,959  religious  meetings  attended 
by  653,005,  sleeping  accommodations  for  2,230,  and  men  directed  to  rooms  outside  of  buildings,  0,777. 
Three  months'  free  membership  privileges  offered  to  all  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines. 


TELESCOPES. 

The  magnifying  power  of  telescopes  is  generally  expressed  in  diameters,  the  practical  limit  of  power 
being  100  diameters  per  inch  of  diameter  of  the  telescope.  Thus  the  36-iuch  telescope  at  the  Lick  Observa- 
tory may  give  a  magnifying  power  of  3,600  diameters.  But  such  high  power  can  only  be  used  in  a  very 
clear  atmosphere,  and  consequently  most  astronomical  observations  are  made  at  1,000  diameters. 

The  largest  refracting  telescopes  in  the  world  are  in  the  United  States.  The  one  at  Yerkes  Observatory, 
Geneva  Lake,  Wis.,  has  an  object  lens  40  Inches  In  diameter,  with  a  focal  length  of  64  feet.  The  movable 
part  ot  the  instrument  turning  on  the  polar  axis  weighs  about  12  tons,  and  the  clock  IK  tons.  Other  large 
telescopes  are  the  36-inch  at  Lick  Observatory,  Mt.  Hamilton.  Cal.,  where  many  Important  astronomical 
discoveries  have  been  made;  the  26-inch  at  the  U.  S.  Observatory,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  the  24-inch 
(photographic  objective)  belonging  to  Harvard  University.  There  is  a  30-inch  refracting  telescope  at  the 
Allegheny  Observatory,  Rivervlew  Park,  Pa. 

Abroad  is  the  30-inch  at  the  Imperial  Observatory,  Pulkova  (near  Petrograd),  Russia.  This  telescope 
has  a  platform  at  the  lower  end  of  the  polar  axis,  from  which  observers  can  readily  operate  the  Instrument, 
The  Meudon  Observatory  (near  Paris,  France)  has  a  32-inch,  the  Potsdam,  Prussia,  a  31-inch,  and  the 
Royal  Observatory,  at  Greenwich,  England,  a  28-inch.  There  is  a  32-inch  at  the  Nikolaieff  Observatory 
of  Russia. 

Two  of  the  most  perfect  reflecting  telescope  instruments  ever  built  are  at  Mt.  Wilson  Observatory, 
Pasadena,  Cal.  One  mirror  Is  silver  on  glass,  60  inches  in  diameter,  and  weighs  nearly  a  ton.  The  telescope 
Is  moved  by  electric  motors  in  right  ascension  and  declination.  An  important  featui'e  in  this  instrument 
is  the  different  focal  lengths  that  can  be  obtained.  The  60- Inch  mirror  has  a  25-foot  focus,  but  by  a  suitable 
arrangement  of  mirrors  it  Is  possible  to  get  focal  lengths  of  80,  100  and  150  feet.  At  the  same  observat^ory 
is  a  100-Inch  reflector;  the  tube  with  the  mirror  at  the  bottom  is  43  feet  long,  and  with  the  mountings  weighs 
nearly  20  tons.  There  Is  a  36-inch  reflector  fet  Lick  Observatory,  Harvard  University  has  a  28-lnch  and  a 
60-inch,  and  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory  is  a  24-Inch.  Other  notable  reflectors  are  the  Lord  Rosse.  at  Birn 
Castle,  Ireland,  which  has  a  mirror  72  inches  in  diameter  of  speculum  metal  and  a  focal  length  of  54  feet; 
a  48-inch  at  Melbourne,  Australia;  a  60-lnch  at  Ealing,  England;  a  4S-inch  at  Paris,  Prance,  and  a  39-inch 
at  Meudon,  France.  The  new  61-inch  reflecting  telescope  at  the  National  A.stronomic  Observatory,  Cordoba, 
Argentina,  is  claimed  to  be  the  most  powerful  rsBector  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  and  the  third  most  power- 
Julin  the  world.     The  Dominion  Astronomical  Observatory,  Victoria,  B.  C,  Canada,  has  a  72-inch  reflector. 


INDEPENDENCE    HALL    NATIONAL    MUSEUM,    PHILADELPHIA. 

(Data  Supplied  by  Wilfred  Jordan,  the  Curator.) 

Independence  Hall  was  at  first  called  "The  State  House  of  Pennsylvania."  It  now  comprises  the 
main  or  central  building  (Independence  Hall),  two  arcades  connecting  It  with  two  two-story  buildings 
called  the  Wings,  and  two  separate  corner  buildings,  one.  Congress  Hall,  the  other.  Old  City  Hall,  one  on 
the  corner  of  Fifth  Street  and  the  other  on  the  corner  of  Sixth  Street,  facing  on  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
"flvs  State  House  group  of  buildings  was  designed  and  built  by  Andrew  Hamilton,  a  Philadelphia  lawyer, 
who  bought  the  land,  for  which  he  created  a  trust.  Congress  and  City  Hall  were  in  Hamilton's  original 
scheme  of  the  State  House  group,  but  were  not  built  until  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  The  group  of 
buUdlngs  covers  a  frontage  of  396  feet  on  Chestnut  Street. 

The  original  building  (Independence  Hall)  in  the  group  was  begun  In  1732  and  was  opened  and  first 
put  to  use  in  September,  1736,  when  William  Allen,  Mayor  and  prominent  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  gave 
a  dinner  to  the  citizens.  In  October,  1736,  the  Legislature,  of  which  Benjamin  Franklin  was  clerk,  moved 
Into  the  completed  part  of  the  structure,  then  known  as  the  "East  Room."  In  June,  1753,  Pass  &  Stow 
placed  in  position  In  the  State  House  steeple  the  Liberty  Bell,  weighing  2,080  pounds.  In  1752  a  clock 
was  ordered,  and  In  1759  It  was  placed  and  paid  for.  The  State  House  was  practically  completed  In  the 
latter  year.     Here  are  some  of  the  historical  events  that  have  taken  place  in  Independence  Hall: 

June  15,  1775,  Washington  accepted  his  appointment  as  General  of  the  Continental  Army. 

July  4,  1776,  Colonies  ls.sued  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

July  15,  1776,  convention  to  form  a  new  Constitution  for  Pennsylvania  met  here. 

September  11  and  October  4,  1777,  American  officers  captured  at  the  Battles  of  Brandywlne  and  Ger- 
mantown  were  held  prisoners  In  the  building  by  the  British. 

Congress,  which  had  left  Philadelphia  In  September,  1777,  and  which  convened  in  Independence  Hall 
March  4,  1777,  left  again  on  September  18,  1777;  returned  July  2,  1778,  and  continued  to  sit  there  until 
the  close  of  the  Revolution. 

July  9,  1778,  the  Articles  of  Federation  and  Union  between  the  States  were  signed  In  Declaration  Cham- 
ber by  eight  States.     The  five  remaining  States  signed  later,  the  last,  Maryland,  on  March  1,  1781. 

May  14,  1787,  the  Federal  Ck)nventlon  to  frame  a  Constitution  for  the  United  States  assembled,  sitting 
until  September. 

December  13,  1787,  the  Pennsylvania  Convention  met  to  ratify  the  Philadelphia  Constitution. 

In  1824  Lafayette  was  given  a  reception  there. 
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December  6,  1790,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  occupied  tUe  County  Buildlni?,  now  ki  own  as 
Congress  HalJ,  one  of  the  Independence  Hall  group, .and  remained  tixere  until  the  seat  of  Government  was 
removed  to  Washington  In  1800. 

March  4,  1793,  George  Washington  was  Inaugurated  in  Congress  Hall,  at  the  beginning  of  his  second 
term  as  President;  and  John  Adams  was  Inaugurated  there  March  4,  1797.  The  House  of  Representatives 
occupied  the  lower  floor  and  the  Senate  the  second  floor. 

February  7,  1791,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  held  its  first  session  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  City  Building,  now  known  as  Old  City  Hall,  one  of  the  Independence  Hall  group,  and  stayed  there 
until  Augxist  15,  1800.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  sat  on  the  second  floor  of  the  building  also. 
The  City  Building  was  used  as  the  municipal  headquarters  until  March  27,  1895. 

In  1818  the  City  ot  Philadelphia  bought  the  entire  property. 

There  are  taaoy  historic  oil  portraits  in  the  Natidnal  Porti'alt  Gallery,  Including  Washington  and  other 
early  Amerloau  pahlic  men. 

Independ«noe  Hall  was  formally  thrown  open  as  a  public  historical  museum  July  4.  1876,  although 
parts  of  this  building  were  used  as  a  museum  as  early  as  1790.  Cost  of  its  annual  upkeep  is  325,000.  Its 
art  collection,  made  up  in  the  main  of  original  pictures  of  celebrities  of  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  times, 
is  worth  over  8500,000.  The  museum  collection  consists  of  furniture,  manuscripts,  musical  instruments, 
water  colors,  missiles,  maps,  coins,  currency,  weapons,  metals,  prints,  wearing  apparel,  utensils,  and  books. 

There  are  no  pay  days.  The  National  Museum  is  open  to  the  public  daily  throughout  the  year,  from 
9  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M.,  Sundays,  1  to  4  P.  M.,  except  Christmas  and  Thanksgiving.  The  National  Museum, 
iQdopeudeace  Hall  atoup,  is  located  on  the  south  side  of  Chestnut  Street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Streets, 
and  can  be  reached  from  the  central  hotel  district  and  the  railroad  stations  by  trolleys  or  subway  trains. 
A  series  of  free  bulletins  are  issued,  which  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 


THE    LIBRARY    OF    CONGRESS. 

The  Library  cf  Coiifrress  was  established  in  1800.  destroyed  in  1814  by  the  burning  of  the  Capitol, 
afterward  rOiiloQlshed  by  the  purchase  by  Congress  of  the  library  of  ex-Presldeift  Jefferson,  6,760  volumes 
(cost.  S23.950>;  in  1851.  35,000  volumes  destroyed  by  flre;  in  1852,  partially  replenished  by  an  appropriation 
of  575,000;  Increased  (1)  by  regular  appropriations  by  Congros.s;  (2)  by  deposits  under  the  Copyright  Law; 
(3)  by  gifts  and  exchanges;  (4)  by  the  exchanges  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  library  of  which  (40,000 
volumes)  was,  in  1863,  deposited  in  the  Library  of  Congress  with  the  stipulation  that  future  accessions 
should  follow  it.  Ooe  hundred  sets  of  Government  publications  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  Librarian  of 
Congress  for  exeUanga,  through  the  Smithsonian,  with  foreign  Governments,  and  from  this  .source  are  re- 
ceived about  12,000  volumes  annually.  Other  special  accessions  have  been:  The  Peter  Force  collection 
(22.529  volumes,  37,000  pamphlets),  purchased  1867,  cost  §100,000;  the  Count  de  Rochami)eau  collection 
(m;inuscript),  purchased  1883,  cost  820,000;  the  Toner  collection  (24,484  volumes,  numerous  pamphlets), 
gift  la  1882  of  Dr.  Jose'v-h  M.  Toner;  the  Hubbard  collection  (engravings). 

The  coUootlon  is  now  the  largest  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  third  in  the  world.  It  comprises 
over  2,710,600  printed  books  and  pamphlets  (including  the  law  library  which,  while  a  division  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  still  ramains  at  the  Capitol),  maps,  and  charts,  pieces  of  music,  and  photographs,  prints,  en- 
gravings and  lithographs  numbering  about  a  million. 

The  coUaciioo  Is  rich  la  history,  political  science,  in  official  documents.  National,  State,  'and  foreign. 
;ind  in  Americana,  including  important  flies  of  American  newspapers  and  original  manuscripts  (Colonial, 
Revolutionary,  and  formative  periods).  Many  of  the  rare  books  and  manuscripts  belonging  to  the  library 
are  exhibited  in  show  cases  on  the  second  floor. 

Among  the  special  bonk  colloctioas  are  .the  ^udin,  of  Russian  literature  (80,000  volumes);  the  Schlff, 
of  Judalca  (about  20,000);  the  Weber,  of  Indica;  the  Hultfeld-Kaas  (Scandinavian);  the  John  Boyd  Thacher 
of  Incunabula  (93(1  titles).  The  Orientalia  include  some  5,000  volumes  (fascicules)  of  Japanese  books 
and  about  40,000  volumes  (fascicules)  of  Chinese.  The  Division  of  Prints  includes  certain  collections 
given  or  lent,  besides  a  large  mass  ot  material  received  b.v  copyright  and  some  by  purchase.  The  manu- 
script collections  arc  oepeclally  noteworthy  for  material  on  American  history,  some  of  the  most  distingulstied 
of  v/hich  lias  been  received  by  transfer  from  the  executive  departments,  the  library  being  now  regarded 
as  the  main  custodiin  of  the  historical  archive  material  m  the  possession  of  the  Government.  It  has  the 
papers  of  nine  Pr&sidents  and  of  various  American  statesmen,  Franklin,  Morris,  Hamilton,  &c. 

The  library  is  eopyin?  largely  documents  in  foreign  archive  offices,  and  other  institutions,  of  concern 
to  American  history.  It  has  already  a  large  body  of  transcripts  from  suon  sources.  This  policy  of  tran- 
scribing and  coijy'ing,  where  necessary  by  faicsimile,  is  applied  also  to  maps  and  to  music.  Through  it, 
the  collection  of  rausic,  hi  bulk  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  is  especially  strengthened  in  full  scores  of 
orchestral  and  operatic  music. 

In  1897  the  m.':^in  colleotiou  was  removed  from  the  Capitol  to  the  building  erected  for  it  under  the  Acts 
of  Congress  approved  Anril  15,  1886,  October  2.  1888.  and  March  2;  1889,  at  a  cost  of  86,347,000  (limit 
by  law,  86,500,000),  exclusive  of  the  land,  which  cost  S585,000.  The  architects  who  furnished  the  original 
designs  were  3o'.\n  L.  ,'>mitbmeyer  and  Paul  J.  Pelz.  By  the  act  of  October  2,  1888,  before  the  foundations 
were  laid,  Thomas  L.  Ca.sey,  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  Army,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  construction  of 
the  buikling.  and  tiie  architectural  details  were  worked  out  by  Paul  J.  Pelz  and  Edward  P.  Casey.  Upon 
the  death  of  Gen.  Casey,  in  March,  1896,  the  entire  charge  of  tne  construction  devolved  upon  Bernard 
R.  Green,  Gen.  Casey's  assistant,  and  under  his  superintendence  tne  building  was  completed  in  February. 
1897,  opened  to  the  public  November,  1897.  The  building  occupies  three  and  three-quarter  acres  upon 
a  site  ten  auree  in  extent  at  a  distance  of  1,270  feet  east  of  ine  Capitol,  and  is  the  largest  Ki.nd  most  mag- 
nifloent  library  bullJlng  in  the  world.  In  the  decorations  some  (orty  painters  and  sculptors  are  represented 
— all  American  citizens.  The  floor  space  Is  326,195  square  feet,  or  nearly  eight  acres.  The  Dook  stacks, 
including  tlie  new  st.'\ck  built  over  the  southeast  interior  court,  contain  about  100  miles  of  shelving  aflord- 
Ing  space  for  3,540,000  octavo  volumes  and  84  000  volumes  of  newspapers. 

The  library  la  maintained  by  annual  appropriations  by  Congress  for  various  purposes.  Including  the 
purchase  of  books.  Total  appropriation  for  1921.  $719,025  For  service  and  contingent  expenses,  $486,- 
480;  purchase  of  books,  .?98,000;  building  and  grounds,  S134  545. 

Library  Seruice —UhvaTv  proper,  266  employes;  copyright.  91;  distribution  of  cards  48;  legislative 
reference,  21.  Total.  426.  By -vlrlue  of  the  act  of  lg97,  employes  In  the  library  proper  are  appointed 
l)y  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  "solely  with  re'erence  to  their  Btness  for  their  particular  duties."  Custody 
uud  care  of  t" le  building  is  under  the  Superintendent  of  the  Library  Building  and  Grounds,  who  is  also  the 
disbursing  officer  and  appoints  the  147  employes  of  his  office. 

Entitled  by  statute  to  draw  books  for  home  use  are  various  oflflclals  at  Washington.  In  addltlop, 
special  permits  are  freely  issued  by  the  Librarian  to  per.sons  engaged  In  research. 

Inter-Library  Loans — While  not  a  lending  library,  but  primarily  a  reference  librar.v,  the  Library  of 
Concress  maintains  an  inter-library  loan  system  by  which  special  service  Is  rendered  to  scholarship  by  the 
loan  to  other  libraries  for  the  use  of  Investigators  engaged  in  serious  research  of  books  which  it  is  not  within 
the  power  or  duty  of  the  library  In  question  to  supply  and  which  at  the  time  are  not  needed  in  Washington. 
•  CopirriofU  Office — The  Copyright  Office  Is  a  distinct  division  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  Is  located 
on  the  ground  floor,  south  side;  open  9  to  4.30.  It  Is  under  the  Immediate  charge  of  the  Register  of  Oopy- 
rigUt-s,  who,  by  ttie  acts  of  February  10,  1397,  and  March  4,  1909,  is  auiUorlzed  "under  the  direction  ana 
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supervision  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress"; to  perform  all  the  duties  relating  to  copyrights.  Copyright 
registration  was  transferred  to  the  Librarian  ol  Congress  by  the  act  oJ  July  8,  1870.  Of  most  articles 
copyrighted  two  copies,  and  ol  some  one  copy,  must  be  deposited  In  the  Library  of  Congress  to  perfect 
copyright. 

Hours — The  library  building  Is  open  to  the  public  all  days  In  the  year  excepting  4th  of  July  and 
Christmas.  The  hours  are  from  9  a.  m  to  10  p.  m  week  days,  from  2  P.  m  to  10  P.  m.  Sundays  and  holidays, 
and  9  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.  on  Saturdays  Irora  June  15  to  September  15. 

Librarians  Since  the  Jncepiton  ol  the  Library — 1800-1814,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
(for  the  lime  being);  1815-1829.  George  Watterston,  1820-1861,  John  S.  Meehan;  1861-1864,  Jolm  G.  Steph- 
enson; 1864-1897  (June  30).  Ainsworth  R  Spofford,  1897-January  17,  1899,  John  Russell  Young;  1899 
(April  5),  Herbert  Putnam. 

General  Advilnlstratton — Librarian  of  Congress,  Herbert  Putnam;  Chief  Assistant  Librarian,  Appelton 
P.  C.  Griffin;  Chief  Clerk,  Allen  R.  Boyd;  Secretary,  Jessica  L.  Farnum. 


THE    ART    INSTITUTE    OF    CHICAGO. 

PresidetU — Charles  L.  Hutchinson;  Vice-President — Martin  A.  Ryeroon;  Vice-President — Frank  C. 
Logan;  Treasurer — Ernest  A.  Hamill;  Director — George  W.  Eggers;  Secretary — William  F.  Tuttle.  Museum 
and  art  school  located  on  the  lake  front  at  the  loot  of  Adams  Street,  facing  Michigan  Avenue.  Building 
constructed  of  Bedford  limestone  in  ItaJian  Renaissance  style,  .320  feet  long  wltl;i  12Q,000  square  feel  of 
floor  space.  The  In.stitute  has  about  150  galleries,  school  rooms,  offices  and  studies;  also  Fullerton  (lec- 
ture) Hall,  v/ith  seating  capacity  of  500;  the  Biu'nham  Library  ol  2,500  volumes  oh  architectural  subi"cts 
and  the  Ryerson  Library,  14,000  volumes  on  art,  one  of  the  few  libraries  in  the  world  devoted  exclusively 
to  art.  During  the  fall,  winter  and  spring  months  80  to  100  lectures  on  art  and  relatt-d  subjects  are  given 
In  Fullerton  Hall,  also  an  orchestra  concert  each  Sunday  afternoon  and  evening,  and  occasionally  a  pageant 
or  dramatic  presentation. 

The  Museum  contains  more  than  1,800  paintings,  1,000  casts  of  sculpture,  100  original  marble  statues 
and  fragments  of  all  periods,  3,500  prints,  etchings,  engravings  and  lithographs,  1,.500  textiles  of  ancient 
and  modern  times,  Peruvian  and  Egyptian  to  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and  extensive  collections  of  pot- 
teries, porcelains,  china,  etc.,  a  great  part  of  the  last  named  being  assembled  in  Gunsaulus  Hall,  among 
them  the  Blanxi\is  collection  of  English  potteries  and  porcelains,  one  of  the  finest  extant.  The  Institute 
was  incorporated  in  1879  and  achieved  international  importance  viixh  the  purchase  ol  fifteen  old  Dutrh 
Masters  ol  the  Demidoft  collection,  in  1890.  These  paintings  with  oth(  r  important  canvases  of  their  sc'hioI 
hang  in  the  Charles  La'wrence  Hutchinson  Gallery  of  Old  Masters,  namr d  in  honor  of  Mr.  Hutchiu.ion, 
who  has  been  president  of  the  Institute  for  nearly  forty  years  Rembrardt,  Rubens,  Van  Dyck,  Hals 
Holbein,  Hobbema,  Von  Ostade,  Terburg,  Jan  Steen,  Teniers,  Ruysda^l,  Van  de  Velde  are  represented 
In  this  gallery.  ITie  Henry  Field,  A.  A.  Munger  and  Niokerson  memorial  collections  include  painters  ol 
the  Barbizon  school  and  the  earlier  American  painters  of  landscape  and  figures. 

Modern  American  art  is  chiefly  represented  in  the  collection  now  numbering  nearly  one  hundred  can- 
vases and  other  works,  presented  by  The  Friends  of  American  Art.  One  of  the  features  of  the  Institute 
is  tlie  series  of  temporary  exhibitions  of  paintings,  sculpture,  architecture  and  applied  arts  which  are  lield 
during  the  year.  Annual  and  special  exhibitions  and  collections  of  various  kinds  from  America  and  abroad 
to  the  number  of  six  to  ten  at  a  given  time,  keep  the  constituency  ol  the  Art  Institute  aware  of  current 
achievement  In  art.  Attendance  in  1920,  1,040,000.  Free  days  tor  public — Wednesdays,  Saturdays, 
Sundays  and  public  holidays.  The  Institute's  soiu-ces  of  income  are  bequests,  gifts,  membership  dues 
(total  paid  membership,  July  1,  1920,  10.500),  income  from  its  endowment  of  about  S3,CO0.O00  both  re- 
stricted and  free,  and  a  small  tax  from  the  South  Park  Board  of  the  City  of  Ciiicago.  The  building  has 
a  value  between  a  million  and  a  half  and  two  million  dollare.  The  collections  have  a  commercial  wonh 
far  beyond  five  million  dollars.  The  Art  School  of  the  Institute  has  an  annual  attendance  ol  about  3,000 
students;  often  referred  to  as  the  largest  art  school  in  the  world.  It  has  a  faculty  of  about  two  score 
teachers  and  instructors. 

THE    CLEVELAND    IVIUSE;U!VI    OF    ART. 

The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art.  incorporated  in  1913,  was  opened  to  the  public  on  June  6,  1916.  I' 
is  situated  in  Wade  Park  on  land  given  by  J.  H.  Wade.  The  building  cost  about  $1,250,000,  was  made 
possible  through  the  wills  of  John  Huntington  and  Horace  Kelley,  and  the  main  income  is  derived  from 
The  John  Huntliigton  Art  &  Polytechnic  Trust  and  The  Horace  Kelley  Art  Foundation.  The  Museum 
is  open  free  on  Sundays,  Wednesdays,  Saturdays  and  holidays,  an  admission  fee  ol  twenty-five  cents  being 
charged  on  other  days.  The  hours  on  Sunday  are  1  to  10  p.  m.,  on  Wednesday,  9  A.  m.  to  10  P.  M.,  and 
on  other  week  days  and  holidays,  9  a.  m.  to  5  P.  M.     The  membership  is  approximately  2,500. 

Exhibition  space  comprises  a  central  rotunda  opening  on  one  side  Into  the  Court  of  Tapestries  and 
Armor,  and  on  the  other  into  the  Garden  Court,  and  around  these  as  a  central  axis  are  arranged  fourteen 
exhibition  galleries.  The  collection  of  American  Colonial  art  was  installed  In  a  gallery  directly  oppo.site 
the  main  entrance  so  that  the  first  emphasis  for  the  entering  visitor  might  be  on  the  artistic  production 
of  our  own  country.  This  has  been  of  aid  in  developing  in  the  foreign-born  visitor  the  realization  of  America's 
traditional  and  cultural  background.  The  Court  of  Tapestries  and  Armor  houses  an  Important  and  striking 
collection  of  arms  and  armor,  and  a  series  of  eight  tapestries  depicting  the  story  of  Dido  and  Aeneas.  The 
Museum  is  especially  rich  lu  its  oriental  collections,  and  has  developed  other  Important  groups  illustrating 
the  art  of  various  countries  from  ancient  to  modern  times.  They  Include  painting,  aculpture,  furniture, 
tapestries,  decorative  arts,  prints,  etc. 

The  Children's  Mueeum  is  rapidly  growing.  The  exhibits  include  historical  and  natural  objects  (models, 
shells,  butterflies,  etc.)  as  well  as  objects  of  art.  Through  extension  exhibits  In  the  branch  libraries  of  the 
city  the  Mu.seum  reaches  many  who  would  not  otherwise  be  touched.  Two  classes  of  sixth,  seventh,  or 
eighth  grade  public  school  children  work  in  the  Museum  each  day  under  a  supervisor  of  drawing  emplo>'ed 
by  the  Board  of  Education.  Classes  from  the  public  and  private  schools  and  from  the  colleges  come" for 
general  tours  of  the  gallery  and  lor  correlative  study  In  connection  with  Iheii-  work  In  literature,  history, 
etc. 

WORCESTER    ART    MUSEUM. 

(By  the  Director,  Raymond  Wyer.) 
The  Worcester,  Mass.,  Art  Museum  was  founded  and  iucocporated  in  1896.  It  was  a  gift  from  the 
late  Mr.  Stephen  Salisbury  who  left  his  entire  estate  for  its  maintenance  and  the  formation  of  a  permanent 
collection.  One  of  the  significant  collections  of  early  Italian  paintings  and  sculpture  In  the  country  has 
been  assembled  as  well  as  Important  examples  of  painting  and  sculpture  of  other  schools  and  periods.  Col- 
lections of  textiles,  furniture,  ceramics,  woodwork,  silver  and  bronzes  are  being  made.  Also  of  special 
note  are  the  Bancroft  Collection  of  Japanese  Prints  and  the  Goodspeed  Collection  of  Engravings  by  Ameri- 
can artists.  Another  Important  feature  is  the  Educational  Department  which  gives  courses  of  Instruc- 
tion in  color  and  design  to  school  children  and  lectures  on  the  same  subject  to  adults.  It  has  an  Important 
art  library.  A  series  of  free  concerts  are  given  each  year  to  the  public  as  well  as  a  number  of  transient  ex- 
hibitions.   There  is  a  Worcester  Art  Museum  Arts  and  Crafts  school  in  a  separate  building. 
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BOSTON    MUSEUM    OF    FINE    ARTS. 

The  Mijseom  of  Fine  Arts.  Boston,  was  incorporated  February  4,  1870.  The  first  section  of  the  Museum 
building  in  Ooplsy  Square  was  dedicated  July  3,  1876,  and  the  next  day  It  was  opened  to  the  public.  The 
original  buUdiag  was  twice  enlarged.  The  first  section  of  the  present  bulidlng  on  Huntington  Avenue  waa 
ot)enecl  November  15,  1909.  The  total  cost  of  land,  building,  and  installation  was  $2,900,000.  The  second 
section  of  the  proposed  completed  building,  the  Robert  Dawson  Evans  Galleries  for  Paintings,  the  gift  of 
Mrs.  Evana,  waa  ot>oaed  February  3,  1915.  It  cost  $1,000,000.  Tlie  annual  running  expenses  are  about 
$200,000.  The  Masou.a  receives  no  city  or  Slate  aid.  Its  funds  for  running  expenses  and  for  purchuses 
being  derived  entirely  from  private  gifts  and  bequests.  Admission  is  free  whenever  the  Museum  U  open- 
10  A.M.  to  6  P.  M.  weelc  Qa.ys,  1  P.  M.  to  5  P.  M.  Sundays. 

The  Museum  possesses  collections  illustrating  the  art  of  Ancient  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome,  the  art  of 
mediaeval,  Renaissance  and  modern  Europe,  American  art,  and  the  art  of  Asia.  Its  collection  of  Egyp- 
tian and  GrPjOlt  sculpture,  and  Greek  vasos  and  terra  cottas  Is  the  finest  In  this  country;  Its  collection  of 
the  art  of  CWna  and  Japan  is  unrivaled:  its  collection  ol  the  art  of  India  is  the  only  one  in  this  country; 
and  its  collection  of  paintings  and  drawings  from  India  is  superior  even  to  the  one  in  the  British  Museum; 
the  textiles,  numbering  over  7,000  pieces,  are  recognized  as  tho  best  comprehensive  representative  coUec- 
tloQ  in-  this  country;  the  paintln;?s.  of  which  over  700  are  exhibited,  include,  besides  examples  of  the  old 
masters,  some  of  the  most  famous  and  most  popular  Colonial  and  contemporary  American  pictures. 

FIELD    MUSEUM    OF    NATURAL    HISTORY,    CHICAGO. 

Field  Mjascaam  of  Natural  History,  established  1893,  at  the  close  of  the  World  s  Columbian  Exposition 
of  1893,  removed  January  1,  1920,  to  its  new  building  in  Grant  Parle.  The  founding  of  a  scientific  institu- 
tion of  this  character  in  Chicago  was  made  possible  by  a  gift  of  $1,000,000  by  Marshall  Field,  whose  name 
the  institution  bears,  and  who  on  his  death  Janviary  6,  1906,  bequeathed  a  further  $8,000,00io,  of  which 
$4,(X)0,000  was  lor  the  erection  of  a  permanent  building,  and  $4,000,000  for  endowment.  The  sum  of 
$1,200,000  has  been  donated  by  other  individual,  and  there  is  an  annual  income  from  other  sources  than 
endowment  of  approximately  §50,000. 

The  nucleus  of  the  exhibition  mawrlal  was  gathered  by  gift  and  ptirchase  at  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition.  Several  departments  created  at  the  organization  have  been  abandoned,  until,  after  a  lapse  of 
twenty-five  years  and  expenditure  of  over  $6,500,000,  the  Museum  is  now  divided  into  five  departments: 
Anthropology,  botany,  geology,  zoologj',  and  the  N  W.  Harris  Public  School  Exteiaslon.  Many  expeditions 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  study,  cihibltion,  and  exchange  material  and  data  have  been  dispatched  U> 
aU  parts  of  the  world.  The  results  have  been  published  by  the  Museum  from  time  to  time.  It  has  a  work- 
ing library  of  72,000  titles,  an  extensive  exchange  system,  fully  equipped  departmental  laboratories,  an  her- 
barium of  660,000  sheets,  study  collections  of  mammals,  birds,  fishes,  rei)tiles  and  insects  reaching  manv 
thousand  apeeicaeas,  a  largo  taxidermy  sacllon.  a  printing  shop,  illustration  studio,  a^■saylng  and  lapidary 
rooms,  &c.  In  North  American,  Philippine,  Chinese  and  Tibetan  ethnology,  in  meteorites.  In  the  world's 
mineralogy,  in  economic  botany,  the  Museum  Is  particularly  prominent,  while  its  series  of  mounted  mam- 
mals and  birds  and  plant  reproduction  furnish  examples  of  advanced  museum  methods.  The  Institution 
is  open  to  the  pubUo  on  aU  days  except  Christmas  and  Tlianksgiving.  A  small  admission  fee  is  charged 
except  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  when  admission  Is  free  to  all.  Students,  scholars  and  teachers  are  ad- 
mit tod  free  at  all  times 

The  Museum  Is  incorporated  under  Illinois  State  law,  and  the  administrative  control  rests  in  a  board 
of  twenty-one  trustees.  "The  building  Is  750  feet  by  350  feet,  but  with  the  exterior  outer  Uaes,  Including 
entrances  and  terrace,  the  structure  covers  about  eleven  acres  of  ground. 

CORCORAN    GALLERY    OF    ART      WASHINGTON      D.    C. 

The  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  at  V\ashington.  D  C  .  founded  and  endowed  by  the  late  William  Wilson 
Cororan  In  IS''>9,  solely  for  encouraging  American  genius  in  the  fine  arts,  is  a  private  corporation  controlled 
by  a  self-perpetuating  board  of  nine  trustees  The  original  home  of  the  institution  was  at  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  and  17lh  Street;  but  in  1897  its  collections  were  transferred  to  the  present  building,  designed  by 
Ernest  Flagg  o!  New  York,  and  located  at  New  "Vork  Avenue  and  17th  Street,  N.  W.  The  value  of  the 
building  and  grounds  connected  therewith  is  $1,000,000,  and  the  present  value  of  the  collections  is  esti- 
mated at  Sl,.50J.0vX».     The  endowment  fund  amounts  to  $1,000,000. 

The  collection  of  paintings  is  particularly  representative  of  American  artists.  In  addition  the  gallery 
has  examples  of  the  French,  Dutch,  English,  and  other  schools.  The  sculptures  Include  coflts  from  the 
antique  and  the  Renaissance,  and  modern  works,  as  well  as  original  works  in  marble  and  bronze.  There 
are  over  100  original  bronzes  by  Antoino-Louls  Barye,  French  sculptor  of  animals.  It  is  open  to  the  public: 
Mondays,  12  m.  to  4.30  p.  m.;  other  week  days,  9  a.  m.  to  4.30  p.  m.,  Sundays,  1  30  to  4.30  p.  m. 

THE    CITY    ART    MUSEUM    OF    ST.    LOUIS. 

Tho  CJty  Art  Museum  of  St.  Loula  was  established  In  1879,  and  became  a  municipal  Institution  In  1907. 
The  building  Is  in  Forest  Park,  160x350  feet,  with  44  galleries  on  three  floors.  The  collections  include 
paintings,  prints,  sculpture,  textiles,  ceramics,  metal  work,  furniture  and  other  objects.  The  modem  paint- 
ings are  comprehensive,  by  artists  of  America,  France,  Holland,  Spain,  England,  Russia,  Sweden,  Belgium 
and  other  countries.  There  is  a  small  group  of  Old  Masters  In  the  print  department  are  etchings  engrav- 
inga  and  woodcuts  by  old  and  modern  masters.  The  sculptures  are  chiefly  examples  by  American  artists, 
supplemented  by  collections  of  casts  from  the  antique  and  from  masterpieces  of  the  Renaissance,  Among 
the  Chinese  Ceramics  are  specimens  from  the  Han  Dynasty  downward,  and  examples  of  the  Sung,  Ming, 
and  K'ang-Hso  pariads.  There  are  groups  of  Chinese  paintings,  bronzes.  Jades  and  other  carved  stones, 
lacquer,  glass,  tjxtlles,  &c.,  as  well  as  objects  illustrative  of  the  decorative  arts  of  ancient  Greece  and 
l^gypt,  of  Japan,  Korea  and  Persia.  The  Museum  is  open  dally,  except  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Days, 
10  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.    Admission  free. 


BUFFALO    FINE    ARTS    ACADEMY. 

The  Buffalo  Fine  Arts  Academy  was  organized  November  11,  18G2,  and  incorporated  December  4 
same  year.  The  building  occupied  by  the  organization  was  a  gift  from  Mr.  John  Joseph  Albright.  It  Is 
a  white  marble  structure  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  (north  and  south)  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
deep  (east  and  west).  Its  central  feature  is  based  on  the  east  porch  of  the  Eiectheum,  on  the  Acropolis  at 
Athens — periiarw  the  purest  type  of  Ionic  architecture.  The  City  of  Buffalo  has  been  contributing  toward 
the  support  of  the  Institution  since  1909.  The  permanent  collection  of  the  Academy  consists  of  304  paintings, 
800  engravings  .and  etchings,  and  50  sculptures,  Includinf  casts  The  total  membership  Is  520.  During 
each  year  sovarU  special  exhibitions  are  given;  a  quarterly  art  journal  Is  published.  Lectures  are  given. 
Special  efforts  are  male  to  Interest  the  public  and  the  school  children.  Several  foreign  exhibits  brought 
oyer  by  the  dinctor,  Cornelia  B.  Sage  Quinton,  and  passed  on  to  other  museums  after  being  first  shown 
at  the  Albright  Art  Gallery,  have  made  Buffalo  noted  In  art  circles.  They  Included:  Exhibition  of  paintings 
and  sculpture  by  the  Soalete  Nouveile  of  France,  of  which  Rodin  was  president;  exhibition  of  French  tex- 
tlleis;  exhlbitloi  of  tie  v/ot'k  (sculpture)  by  Constantin  Meunlor;  collections  of  the  French  artists  G.  La 
Touche  and  M.  B.  de  Monvel:  the  exhibition  of  American  sculpture,  held  at  Albright  Art  Gallery  in  1916. 
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Smithsonian  institution. 

Ex-Officio  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Institution — Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  the  United  Stales. 
Chancellor  of  tfte  Institution — Edward  Douglass  White,  Cbiel  Justice  of  the  United  States.  Secretary  oj 
the  Institution — Charles  D.  Walcott.  Assistant  Secretary — Charles  G.  Abbot.  Administrative  Ass't  to  Sec. 
In  Charge  Nat.  Museum — William  de  C.  Ravenel.  Board  of  Regents — Edward  Douglass  White,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States,  Chancellor;  Thomas  R.  Marshall,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States;  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  Medill  McCormick  and  Chas.  S  Thomas,  members  of  the  Senate;  Frank  L.  Greene,  John  A.  Elston, 
and  Lemuel  P.  Padgett,  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  citizen  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  Charles  F.  Choate,  Jr.,  citizen  of  Massachusetts;  George  Gray,  citizen  of  Delaware;  John 
B.  Henderson,  Jr.,  citizen  of  Washington,  D.  C;  Henry  White,  citizen  of  Maryland,  and  Robert  S.  Brook- 
lugs,  citizen  of  Missouri. 

The  Institution  at  Washington,  D.  C,  was  established  by  statute  iu  1846,  under  the  terms  of  the  will 
of  James  Smithson,  who  bequeathed  his  fortune  In  1826  to  the  United  States  to  found  an  institution  for 
the  "Increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men."  From  the  Income  of  the  fund  a  building,  known 
as  the  Smithsonian  Building,  was  erected  on  land  given  by  the  United  States.  The  Institution  Is  legally 
an  establishment  having  as  Its  members  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Vice-President,  the  Chief 
Justice,  and  the  President's  Cabinet.  It  is  governed  by  a  Board  of  Regents,  consisting  of  the  Vice-President, 
the  Chief  Justice,  three  members  of  the  United  States  Senate,  three  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  six  citizens  of  the  United  States  appointed  by  joint  resolution  of  Congress.  It  is  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Instimtion,  who  Is  the  executive  ofllcer  6f  the  board  and  the 
director  of  the  Institution's  activities.  The  In-stltution  maintains  a  library,  numbering  about  300,000 
volumes,  which  Is  deposited  In  the  Library  of  Congress  and  which  consists  mainly  of  tae  transactions  of 
learned  societies,  and  scientific  periodicals.  While  the  body  of  the  library  Is  depositetl  In  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  accessible  to  all  Its  readers,  a  working  library  is  maintained  at  the  Institution.  The  Regents 
are  empowered  to  accept  gifts  without  action  of  Congress,  iu  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the  Institution, 
and  to  administer  trusts  in  accord  therewith. 

The  Institution  has  charge  of  the  National  Museum,  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  the  International 
Exchange  Service,  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  tiie  National  Zoological  Park,  the  Astrophysical 
Observatory,  and  the  United  States  Regional  Bureau  for  the  International  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Literature. 

The  United  States  Natio'nal  Museum  is  the  depository  of  the  national  collections.  It  Is  rich  in 
the  natural  history,  geology,  paleontology,  archaeology  and  ethnology  of  America,  and  has  collections  of 
American  history  (including  large  war  collections  Illustrative  of  the  part  taken  by  the  United  States  in  the 
recent  conflict),  as  well  as  many  series  relating  to  the  arts  and  the  industrial  arts.  It  Is  an  educational 
and  a  research  museum,  and  issues  scientific  publications.  The  National  Gallery  of  Art  consists  of  the 
collections  of  etchings  and  engravings  of  George  P.  Marsh,  the  collectioas  of  Charles  L.  Freer,  containing 
paintings  and  etchings  by  Whistler,  and  examples  of  Oriental  art;  the  Harriet  Lane  Johnston  collection. 
Including  works  of  a  number  of  the  greatest  English  portrait  painters,  and  the  collection  of  William  T. 
Evans,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  paintings,  representing  one  hundred  and  six  American  artists.  The 
National  Museum  occupies  two  special  structures,  built  in  1881  and  1911,  containing  650,000  square  feet  of 
floor  space.  There  are  6,274  articles  in  the  Freer  collection.  The  amount  of  the  annual  appropriations 
made  by  Congress  for  the  support  of  the  museum  for  the  fiscal  year  1920  was  8307,500  for  the  preservation 
and  maintenance  of  the  collections,  the  necessary  exhibitions,  storage  and  office  furniture,  heating  and 
lighting  the  building,  and  repairs  to  same.  In  addition  to  this  there  was  appropriated  for  publications, 
binding  of  books,  etc.,  S37.500,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Public  Prmter.  The  buildings  are 
opened  to  the  public  9~a.  m.  to  4.30  p.  m.  week  days,  and  in  addition  the  new  building  at  the  foot  of  Tenth 
Street  is  opened  Sundays,  1.30  P.  m.  to  4.30  P.  m. 

The  Bureau  o?  Ethnology,  for  the  study  of  the  American  Indian;  The  Intern.^tional  Exchanges, 
lor  the  exchange  of  governmental  and  scientific  publications  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries; 
The  Astrophysical  Observatory,  for  the  Investigation  of  solar  phenomena;  The  National  Zoological 
Park  at  Washington,  containing  about  1,400  animals;  and  the  Regional  Bureau  of  the  International 
Catalogue  of  Scientific  Literature,  for  the  preparation  of  a  classified  Index  to  the  current  scientific 
literature  of  the  United  States,  are  also  branches  of  the  Institution. 


NATIONAL    ACADEMY    OF    SCIENCES. 

There  are  180  living  members,  comprising  investigators  In  every  department  of  science.  The  geograph- 
ical distribution  of  members,  embracing  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  corresponds  closely  with  the  educa- 
tional and  scientific  facilities  of  different  sections  of  the  country.  The  National  Academy  has  often  been 
called  Into  the  service  of  the  Government.  Committees  appointed  in  accordance  with  acts  of  Congress 
at  the  request  of  joint  commissions  and  committees  of  Congress,  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  the  various  Departments  of  the  National  Government,  have  reported  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 
From  tlm6  to  time  trust  funds  havo  been  established,  the  Incomes  of  which  are  devoted  to  the  award  of 
medals  or  to  grants  for  research.  The  will  of  Alexander  Dallas  Bache,  first  President  of  the  Academy, 
directed  that  the  residue  of  his  &state,  after' the  death  of  his  wife,  should  be  paid  over  to  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  for  the  "prosecution  of  researches  in  physical  and  natural  science  by  assisting  experimen- 
talists and  observers."  Other  trusts  have  been  left  to  the  Academy.  In  all  more  than  $124,000  has  been 
disbursed  by  the  Academy  from  the  Income  of  trust  funds  in  direct  aid  of  scientific  research.  A  recent 
gift  was  that  of  the  late  Mrs.  Henry  Draper,  who  left  to  the  Academy  a  bequest  of  $25,000,  the  Income  of 
which  Is  to  be  used  for  publication  or  other  purposes. 

Officers-  President — Chas.  D.  Walcott,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C.  Vice-President 
— A.  A.  Mlchelson,  Chicago  University.  Home  Secretary — Charles  G.  Abbot,  Smithsonian  InBtltutlon. 
Foreign  Secretary — George  E.  Hale,  Solar  Observatory  Office,  Pasadena  Cal.  Treasvier — Frederick  L. 
Ransome,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  0.  National  Research  CouncU — Henry  A.  Bumstead, 
Chairman,  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE    CINCINNATI    MUSEUM    OF    ART. 

(By  the  Director,  J.  H.  Gest.) 

The  Cincinnati  Museum  Association,  organized  In  1880,  and  incorporated  In  1881,  gives  exhibitions 
fluring  the  year,  and  has  collections  of  modern  American  art  which  Include  the  pictures,  sculpture  and  etch- 
ings of  Frank  Duveneck;  paintings,  studies,  drawings  and  etchings  by  Robert  Blum;  as  well  as  a  represenf.a- 
tlon  of  the  other  leading  American  painters  and  sculptors.  Gathering  of  casts  of  Greek  sculpture  and  of 
carved  ivory  from  the  Roman  to  the  Renaissance  periods  Is  Installed  In  the  Schmldlapp  Building,  and  there 
Is  a  large  group  of  American  Archaeology.  The  decorative  arts  are  represented,  »he  department  of  metal 
work  Including,  besides  the  Elklngton  reproductions,  a  group  of  original  armor  and  the  Conner  collection  of 
original  silver.  The  museum  holds  also  the  Doane  collection  of  musical  Instruments,  the  Longworth  gather- 
ing of  India  shawls,  and  the  exhibition  of  Rookwood  pottery,  the  Cincinnati  art  Industry  with  which  the 
museum  and  Its  school,  the  Art  Academy  of  Cincinnati,  are  closely  connected.    There  la  a  reference  library. 


14^4  Natiimal  Academy  of  Design. 

NATIONAL    ACADEMY    OF    DESIGN. 

(Pounded  1825.     HeadQUirtors.  109th  Street  and  Amsterdam  Avenue,  New  York.) 

Counoa. — Edwin  H.  Blasbfleld,  President;  Harry  W.  Watrous,  Vice-President;  Charles  C.  Curran, 
Corresponding  Secretary;  Douglas  Voile,  Recording  Secretary;  Arnold  W.  Brunner,  William  S.  Robinson, 
Loula  Setts,  R.  I.  Alticen,   Emll  Carlsen,   W.  P.  Granville-Smith. 

Address  Is  New  Yorlt  City,  unless  otherwise  stated.    Date  of  election  Is  in  parentheses. 

7V/e?7jA«rj.— Herbert  Adams,  a899);  Robt.  I.  Alticen,  (1914):  Henry  Bacon,  (1917),  Geo.  R.  Barse, 
Jr.,  (1899);  Paul  W.  Bartlett,  Wash.,  D.  C,  (1917);  Giftord  R.  Beai.  (1914).  Cecilia  Beau.x.  (1902);  Geo. 
Bellows.  (1913).:  Frank  W.  Benson,  Salem,  Mass..  (1905);  Louis  Betts.  (1915);  Edwin  H.  Biaohfleld.  (1888); 
Max  Bohm.  (1920);  Fred  A.  Bridgman,  Abroad,  (1881);  Arnold  W.  Brunner,  (1916):  Geo.  de  Forest  Brush, 
(1908);  Howard  R.  Butler.  Princeton.  N.  J.,  (1899);  Alex  S.  Calder,  (1913);  Emll  Carlsen.  (1906);  Carlton 
T.  Chapman.  (1914);  F.  3.  Church.  (1885);  B.  West  Clinedinst,  (1898);  Wm.  A.  Coffin,  (1912);  Timothy 
Cole,  PoughkeoTsie.  N.  Y.,  (1908);  Co\m  C.  Cooper,  (1912);  E.  Irving  Cous'e,  (1911);  Bruce  Crane.  Bronx- 
vUle,  N.  Y..  (1901);  C.  C.  Curran,  (1904);  Elliott  Dalngerfleid,  (1906);  W.  P.  W.  Dana,  London,  (1863): 
C.  H.  Davis,  Mystic,  Conn.,  (1906);  Lockv.'ood  do  Forest,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal..  (1898),  Franklin  de  Haven 
elect.  (1920);  Louis  P.  Dessar,  Lyme,  Conn.,  (1906);  Chas.  M.  Dowev,  (1907),  Thos.  W  Dewing,  (1888): 
Frederick  Dielman,  Ridgefipld,  Conn..  (1883);  Paul  Dougherty,  (1907):  Frank  V  DuMond,  BriarclifT 
Manor.  N.  Y.,  (1006);  Lydia  F.  Emmet,  (1912);  Ben  Foster,  (1904);  August  Franzen.  (1920):  Jas.  E.  Frazer, 
(1917);  Daniol  C.  French,  (1901):  Frederick  K.  Friesoke,  (1914);  Daniel  Garber,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  (1913); 
GlSbert  Gaul,  (1882);  Edward  Gay,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  (1907):  Cass  Gilbert,  (1908);  Chas.  Grafly,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  (1905);  W.  Granville-Smith,  (1915);  Albert  L.  Groll,  (1910);  Hamilton  Hamilton,  Norwalk 
Conn..  (1880);  Alex.  liarrLson,  Abroad,  (1901);  Blrge  Harrison,  Woodstock,  N.  Y..  (1910);  Childe  Hassara, 
(190(3):  Thos.  HitstluTS,  (1909);  Chas.  W.  Ha\vthorne,  (19)1);  Robert  Henri,  (1906):  Wm.  H.  Howe,  Bronx- 
vlUo,  N.  Y.,  (1897);  Geo.  Inness,  Jr.,  Cragsmoor.  N.  Y..  (1899);  John  C.  Johansen,  (1915);  Francis  C.  Jones, 
(1894);  H,  Bolton  Jon^ss,  (1883);  Wm.  S.  Kendall,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  (1905-  Isklar  Konti,  Yonkers,  N.  Y'., 
(1909):  F.  W.  Kost.  Brookhaven,  L.  I.,  (1906);  W.  L.  Lathrop,  New  Hope.  Pa.,  (1907);  Ernest  Lawson. 
(1917);  Will  H.  Low.  Bronxviile.  N.  Y.,   (1890);  Evelyn  B.   Longman. 

Frederick  W.  MacMonnles,  (1006) :  Herman  A.  MacNeii.  College  Point,  N.  Y.,  (1906);  Paul  H.  Manship, 
(19iC);  Ge^.  W.  Maynard,  (1885);  Wm.  R.  Mead,  (1910)  Gari  Melchers,  (1906);  Chas.  H.  Miller,  Queens, 
L.  I..  (1875);  Richard  E.  Miller.  (1915);  Louis  Moeller,  Wakefield,  N.  Y.,  (1894);  F.  Luis  Mora,  (1906): 
Thos.  Moran.  (1884);  H.  Sldlons  Mowbray,  Washington,  Conn.,  (1891):  J.  Francis  Murphy,  (1887);  Hobart 
Nichols,  (1920);  Chas.  H.  Niehaus.  Grantwood,  N.  J.;  Leonard  Ochtman,  Cos  Cob  Conn.,  (1904);  Ivan 
O.  Olinsky.  elect;  Walter  L.  Palmer,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  (1897);  Maxfield  Parrlsh,  Windsor.  Vt.  (1906);  DeWltt 
Parsh'911,  San»«  Barbara,  Cal..  (1917);  Joseph  T.  Pearson,  Jr.,  elect;  Joseph  Pennell,  (1909);  Chas.  A.  Piatt, 
(1911):  Edward  O.  Potter,  Gresnwich,  Conn.,  (1906);  Edward  H.  Potthast,  (1906):  Henry  Prellwitz,  Peconic, 
N.  Y.,  (1912);  A.  Phlmister  Proctor,  Los  Altos,  Cal..  (1904);  Robert  Reid,  (1906);  Wm.  Rltschel,  (1914) 
Wm.  S.  Robinson.  (1911);  Charles  Rosen,  New  Hope,  Pa.,  (1917);  Fred  G.  R.  Roth.  Englewood,  N.  J., 
(1906);  Carl  Run-:ius.  (1920):  Chauncev  F.  Rvder,  elect,  (1920);  John  S.  Sargent,  Boston,  Mass.,  (1897): 
W.  KXraer  SchofleW,  (1907);  Aaron  D.  Shattuck,  Granby,  OTonn..  (1861):  Geo.  H.  Smlllle.  BronxvUlerN.  Y., 
(1882);  Henrv  B.  Snell,  (1906);  Robt.  Spencer,  elect,  (1920);  Gardner  Symons,  (1911)-  LoradoTaft,  Chicago, 
ni.,  (1911);  Edmuii  C.  Tarbeil.  Boston,  Mass.,  (1906);  Abbott  H.  Thaver,  Monadnock.  N.  H..  (1901): 
William  Thorno,  (1913);  Louis  O.  Tiffany,  (1880);  D.  W.  Trvon.  (1891);  R.  W.  Van  Boskerck,  (1907): 
Elihu  Vedder,  Abroad,  (I8')5):  Douglas  Volk,  (1899);  Robert  W.  Vonnoh,  (1906);  Henry  O.  Walker,  Lake- 
wood,  N.  J.,  (1902);  Horatio  Walker,  (1891);  Henry  W.  Watrous,  (1895);  Frederick  J.  Waugh,  Kent,  Conn., 
(1911);  Adolph  A.  Weinman,  (1911);  John  F.  Weir,  Providence,  R.  I.,  (1866);  C.  D.  Weldon,  (1897);  Carlton 
Wiggins,  Lyme,  (^nn.,  (1906);  Irving  R.  Wiles,  (1897);  Frederick  B.  Williams,  (1909);  Chas.  H.  Wood- 
bury, Boston.  Mass.,  (1907);  George  H.  Yewell,  (1880);  Cullen  Yates.  (1919). 

Assoclate-<s. — Thos.  Allen,  Boston,  Mass.;  Karl  Anderson:  Grosvenor  Atterbury;  Wm.  J.  Baer;  Hugo 
Ballin;  Chester  Beach;  E.  A.  Bell:  Frank  A.  Bickneli,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.:  Chas.  Bittinger;  Ernest  L.  Blumen- 
scheln,  Taos,  N.  M.;  Mary  G.  Blumenschein,  Taos,  N.  M.;  Geo.  H.  Bogert;  Adolph  Borle;  Solon  H.  Borglum, 
Norwalk,  Conn.;  Wm.  A.  Boring;  Joseph  H.  Boston;  Wm.  W.  Bosworth;  Robert  B.  Brandegee,  Farm- 
ington,  Conn.;  Hu«jh  H.  Breckenridge,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Miss  Fidelia  Bridges,  Canaan,  Conn.;  Chas.  F. 
Browne,  Chicago,  111.;  Geo.  E.  Browne:  Bryson  Burroughs;  John  F.  Earlson,  Woodstock,  N.  Y. ;  Chas. 
S.  Chapman,  Leonia,  N.  J.;  Adelaide  C.  Chase,  Boston,  Mass.:  Eliot  Clark;  Thos.  S.  Clarke:  Ralph  Clark- 
.son,  Chicago.  111.;  C.  C.  Coleman,  Capri,  Italy;  Charlotte  B.  Coman;  Paul  Cornoyer,  Gloucester,  Mass.; 
Wm.  Cotton;  Louise  Cox;  Thos.  B.  Craig,  Rutherford.  N.  J.;  Arthur  Crisp,  elect;  Cyrus  E.  Dallln,  Arling- 
ton Heights,  Mi^i.:  Fr.anois  Day,  West  StocKbrldge,  Mass  ;  W.  H.  Drake:  Edward  Dutner;  L.  C.  Earle; 
Grand  Rapids.  Mich.;  Abastenla  St.  L.  Eberle,  elect;  Rudolph  Evans;  Wm.  B.  Faxon:  Anna  Fisher,  elect; 
John  Flanafran;  John  F.  Folinsbt^e,  New  Hope,  Pa.;  Will  H.  Foote,  Old  Lyme,  Conn.;  Kenneth  Frazler; 
,T.  H.  Freetflander;  Sherry  E.  Fry;  Henry  B.  Fuller,  Windsor,  Vt.;  Lucia  F.  Fuller,  Madison,  W"i3.:  I.  M. 
Gaugengl<!:l,  Boston,  Mass.;  Robert  D.  Gauley;  Lillian  M.  Genth;  Chas.  Dana  Gibson;  Howard  Giles; 
Wm.  J.  Glackens;  Bertram  C.  Goodhue:  Edmund  Graecen,  elect;  F-ank  R.  Green;  Walter  Griffin,  Port- 
land, Me.;  Oliver  D.  Grover,  Chicago,  III.;  Jules  Guerln;  Ben  Ail  Haggin;  Philip  L.  Hale,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Wm.  J.  Hays,  Millbrook,  N.  Y.;  Albert  Horter;  Laura  C.  Hills,  Boston,  Ma.ss.;  Chas.  L.  Hinton,  Bronx- 
viile, N.  Y.;  John  G.  Howard,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Henry  S.  Hubbell,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Anna  V.  Hyatt; 
Wm.  H.  Hyde;  Ernest  L.  Ipsen;  Alphonse  Jongers:  Dora  W.  Keith;  Paul  King,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Wm. 
F.  Kline;  Leon  Kroll,  elect;  C.  Grant  La  Farge;  Jonas  Lie;  DeWitt  M.  Lockman;  Chester  Loomis,  Engle- 
wood, N.  J.;  Mary  F.  Low,  Bronxviile.  N.  Y.;  H.  Augustus  Lukeman. 

Walter  MacEwen;  Fred  Dana  Marsh,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.:  Philip  Martiny;  M.  Jean  McLane;  Paul 
Moschowltz,  Jerome  Myers,  elect;  Walter  Nettleton,  Stockbridge,  Mass.;  G.  Glenn  Newell,  Dover  Plains, 
N.  Y.;  John  H.  Niemeyer,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Violet  Oakley,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Andrew  O'Connor,  elect; 
Frederick  L.  Olmsted,  Brookllne  Mass.;  Lawton  Parker:  Wm.  M.  Paxton,  Boston.  Mass.:  Ernest  Piexotto; 
Attiilo  PlccirilU;  FiiVio  Piccirllll;  H.  R.  Poore,  Orange,  N.  J.;  W.  Merritt  Post,  West  Morris,  Conn.;  Edith 
M.  Prellwitz,  Peconio,  N.  Y-;  John  R.  Pope;  Edmond  T.  Quinn,  elect;  Wm.  M.  J.  Rice;  Henry  Rittenberg, 
elect;  Edward  F.  Rook,  Old  Lyme,  Conn.;  Wm.  Sartain;  Janet  Scudder,  elect;  Amand  B.  Sewell,  Oyster 
Bay.  L.  I.;  R.  V.  V.  Sowell,  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.;  Leopold  Seyffert,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Roslna  E.  Sherwood; 
Henry  M.%9hrady,  Elmsford,  N.  Y.;  Wm.  H.  Singer,  Jr.;  Eugene  Speicher;  T.  C.  Steele,  Bloomington,  Ind.; 
-\lbert  Sterner;  Geo.  H.  Story;  H.  O.  Tanner;  S.  B.  P.  Trowbridge;  Helen  M.  Turner;  Walter  tJfer,  elect, 
Taos-  N.  M.;  Walter  Vincent,  elect,  Rockport,  Mo.;  Bessie  P.  Vonnoh;  H.  M.  Walcott,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 
O.  Howard  Walker,  Boston,  Mass.;  Harry  F.  Waltman;  Everett  L.  Warner,  Lyme,  Conn.;  J.  Louis  Webb; 
William  Wendt.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Wm.  J.  Whittemore;  Guy  Wiggins,  Lyme,  Conn.;  Chas.  M.  Young, 
Radnor,  Pa.,  Mahonrl  Young,  Leonia.  N.  J. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  ARTS. 

The  RoyaJ  Academy  of  Arts,  Burlington  House,  London,  was  founded  In  1768.  It  holds  yearly  exhi- 
bitions (May-Aug.)  of  the  works  of  living  artists.  There  were,  at  last  accounts,  43  Royal  Academiclana 
and  27  Associates.    President— ihir  Aston  Webb.    Keeper  and  Librarian — Andrew  C.  Gow.  , 
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AMERICAN    ACADEMY    O^'    ARTS    AND    LETTERS. 

The  first  seven  members  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters  wore  selected  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters  from  its  own  body  in  1904  by  ballot.  The  seven  were  William  Dean  Howells. 
Augustus  Saint  Gaudens,  lidmund  Clarence  Stedman,  John  La  Farge,  Samuel  1..  Clemejis,  John  Hay  and 
Edward  MacDoweli.  In  order  to  become  eligible  to  the  American  Academy  one  must  first  be  a  member 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters.  This  society  was  organized  at  a  meeting  of  the  American 
Social  Science  Association  in  1898.  The  qualification  for  membership  is  stated  in  the  Consuitution,  "It 
shall  be  notable  achievement  In  art,  music  or  literature."  The  number  in  the  in.stituto  is  limited  to  250, 
and  the  election  Is  by  ballot. 

The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters  numbers  fifty  members,  and  the  ofllcers  are:  William 
Milligan  Sloane,  Chancellor;  Thomas  Hastings,  Treasurer;  Robert  Underwood  Johnson,  347  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  Permanent  Secretary. 

The  following  are  the  living  members  of  the  academy,  as  of  September  17,  1920: 

John  Singer  Sargent 
Daniel  Chester  French 
John  Burroughs 
James  Ford  Rhodes 
William  Milligan  Sloane 
Robert  Underwood  Johnson 
George  Washington  Cable 
Henry  van  Dyke 
William  Crary  Brownell 
Basil  Lanneau  GUdersleeve 
Woodrow  Wilson 
Arthur  Twining  Hadley 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
Edwin  Howland  Blashfleld 
Thomas  Hastings 


Brander  Matthews 
Thomas  Nelson  Page 
Elihu  Vedder 

George  Edward  Woodbcrry 
George  Whitefleld  Cbadwick 
Abbott  Handerson  Thayer 
George  deForest  Brush 
William  Rutherford  Mead 
Bliss  Perry 

Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
Paul  Wayland  Barllett 
Owen  Wister 
Herbert  Adams 
Augustus  Thomas 


Archer  Milton  Huntington 

The  directors  of  the  academy  are:     N.  M.  Butler,  D.  C.  French,  Thomas 
W.  M.  Sloane,  and  Augustus  Thomas. 


Timothy  Cole 
Cass  Gilbert       •    • 
William  Roscoe  Thayer 
Robert  Grant 
Frederick  MacMonuies 
William  Gillette 
Paul  Elmer  More 
Barrett  Wendell 
Garl  Melchers 
Elihu  Root 
Brand  Whitlock 
Hamlin  Garland 
Paul  Shorey 
Charles  Adams  Piatt 
Maurice  Francis  Egasi 


Hastings,  R.  U.  Johnson, 


German  by  more  than  120,000,000  of  people. 

Russian '       90.000.000    "         '^ 

French 60,000,000    " 


THE    PRtNCJPAL    LANCUACES    OF    THE    WORLO. 

There  are  said  to  be  3,424  .spoken  languages  or  dialects  in  the  world,  distributed  as  follows:  America, 
1,624;  Asia,  937;  Europe,  587;  Africa,  276. 

The  English  language  Is  spoken  by  more  than  150,000,000  of  people. 

Spa;nlsh        by  more  than  55,000,000  of  people. 

Italian  40,000.000    " 

Portuguese    "       "         "     30,000,000    " 

Although  the  war  has  added  some  few  words  to  the  English  language,  the  number  is  less  than  10,000^  ■ 
The  English  language  contains  approximately  700,000  words.     Of  this  total  nearly  one-half  consists  of 
scientific  terminology  seldom  met  outside  of  text-books  and  of  archaic,  obsolescent  or  obsolete  terms. 

Various  estimates  of  the  sources  of  English  words  have  been  made  at  different  times.  On  the  basis 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  George  Hickes  calculated  that  nine-tenths  of  our  words  were  of  Saxon  origin.  Sharon 
Turner's  estimate  was  that  the  Norman  were  to  the  Saxon  as  4  to  6.  Trench  computed  60  per  cent.  Saxon ; 
30  per  cent.  Latin,  including  those  received  through  French;  5  per  cent.  Greek,  and  5  per  cent,  other  sources. 
Prof.  W.  W.  Skeat  In  the  recently  published  fourth  edition  of  his  Dictionary,  which  contains  approximately 
20,000  words,  shows  the  following  sources: 


Spanish 108 

Portuguese 21 

Greek  direct  or  through  Latin,  Late  Latin, 

French  or  other  sources 2,493 


Slavonic , 

Lithuanian ; 

Asiatic:  Aryan  languages,  including  Persian 
and  Sanskrit 

European  non-Aryan  languages 

Semitic:     Hebrew 

Arabic 

Asiatic:  Non-Aryan,  not  Serdltlo,  Including 
Malay,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Tatar,  Aus- 
tralian   

African  languages 

American 

Hybrid 

Unknown 


31 
1 

103 
20 
99 

272 


135 

32 

102 

075 

12 


Anglo-Saxon  and  English 3,681 

Low  German 126 

Dutch ■. 207 

Scandinavian 693 

German 333 

French  from  Low  German 54 

"    Dutch  or  Middle  Dutch 45 

"    Scandinavian 63 

i"         "     (1)  German 85 

"     (2)  Middle  High  German 27 

"     (3)  Old  High  German 154 

" '    (4)  Teutonic 225 

"       (Romance  languages) 297 

••      from  Lathi 4,842 

•'          "     Late  Latin 828 

"    Italian 162 

Celtic 170 

Latin  (direct) 2,880 

Provencal,  from  Latin 25 

Italian 99 

As  regards  the  number  of  words  In  the  principal  other  languages  no  estimate  of  any  practical  value 
has  been  made  In  recent  years,  but  existing  dictionaries  show  the  following  facts: 

The  vocabulary  of  the  New  Standard  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  aggregates  approximately 
450,000  words.  If  the  dead  words  of  our  Speech  be  added,  the  total,  as  shown  by  the  Oxford  Historical 
Dictionary,  would  reach  700,000  words  for  the  English  tongue,  living  and  dead. 

The  German  word-book  (Kiirschner's  Unlveisal-Konversatlons-Lexlkon)  contains  not  more  tlian 
300,000  words,  including  personal  names. 

Grimm's  Dictionary  of  the  German  Language  contains  approximately  150,000  words;  Littre's  Dic- 
tionary of  the  French  Language,  210,000  words;  Dahl's  Dictionary  of  the  Russian  Language,  140,000  words; 
Carlos  de  Ochoa's  Dictionary  of  the  Spanish  Language,  120,000  words;  Petrocchi's  Dictionary,  of  the  Italian 
Language,  140.000  words. 

ThlJ  tabit  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Frank  H.  VIzetelly,  Managing  Editor  of  the  Standard  Dictionary, 

Esperanto,  an  "International  language,"  was  invented  In  the  last  century  by  a  Russian,  Dr.  L.  L.  Za- 
teenhoS  of  Warsaw,  Poland.     The  first  book  in  Esperanto  was  published  In  1887. 

R6,  a  so-called  "universal  language,"  was  Invented  by  the  Rev.  Edward  P.  Foster  of  Marietta,  Ohio, 
The  first  publication,  an  eight-page  outline,  was  Issued  in  1906. 
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AMERICAN    BOOK    PRODUCTION,    1918,    1919. 

(Compiled  by  The  Publialiers'  Weekly,  N.  Y.) 


1919. 

1918. 

- 

New  PtjBij- 

CATIONS. 

By  Origin. 

Total. 

New  PtTBLi- 

CATIONS. 

By 

Origin. 

Ameri- 
can 
Au- 
thors . 

English  and 

Other  For. 

Authors. 

Ameri- 
can 
Au- 
thors. 

English  and 

Other  For. 

Authors. 

'IXTEHNATSONAl, 

'  Classification. 

New 
Boolts 

New 
Edi- 
tions. 

New 
Books. 

New 
Edi- 
tions. 

Total. 

Ameri- 
can 
Manu . 

Im- 
por- 
ted. 

Ameri- 
can 
Manu . 

Im- 
por- 
ted. 

Philosophy 

240 

653 

805 

71 

174 

235 

213 

534 

418 

331 

382 

84 

298 

85 

50 

58 

302 

44."; 

071 

394 

750 

137 

246 

40 

26 
42 
41 

9 
30 

9 
37 
52 
89 
70 
25 
14 
39 
13 

4 

6 
37 
55 
233 
39 
62 

9 
19 

9 

210 

545 

746 

72 

200 

231 

137 

543 

474 

344 

395 

95 

324 

69 

55 

60 

262 

,391 

661 

383 

625 

118 

199 

40 

14 

31 

35 

1 

0 

3 

53 

6 

2 

9 

6 

1 

1 

2 

4 

0 

32 

59 

208 

22 

97 

6 

14 

1 

42 

119 

65 

7 

4 

10 

60 

37 

31 

48 

6 

li 

27 

4 

4 

45 

50 

35 

28 

90 

22 

52 

8 

260 

095 

846 

80 

204 

244 

250 

586 

507 

401 

407 

98 

337 

98 

63 

64 

339 

600 

904 

433 

812 

146 

2(,:, 

49 

246 
629 
675 
280 
208 
303 
252 
572 
345 
299 
454 
149 
243 
95 
75 
62 
215 
.534 
020 
440 
839 
163 
329 
58 

33 

66 

46 

37 

41 

14 

67 

67 

74 

100 

31 

13 

34 

12 

6 

8 

38 

105 

168 

64 

83 

21 

18 

0 

233 
572 
649 
295 
237 
301 
143 
690 
385 
351 
46S 
154 
256 
87 
74 
61 
174 
450 
594 
429 
695 
160 
273 
55 

13 

17 

27 

13 

3 

1 

77 

9 

0 

3 

3 

2 

1 

3 

1 

2 

34 

102 

157 

46 

105 

4 

25 

0 

33 

106 

45 

9 

9 

15 

99 

40 

34 

45 

14 

6 

20 

17 

6 

7 

45 

87 

37 

29 

122 

20 

49 

9 

279 

Religion 

695 
721 
317 
249 
317 

Sociology,  Kconcmics 
Mil.,  Naval  Science., 
La w .    

Education 

Phllologj" 

319 
639 

Sclencp 

Ap.  .-*cl.,  engin'r'ing . . 
Medicine,  Hygiene... 
AgiMcuUiii'e 

419 
399 
485 

Dome-stic  Economy . . 
Business 

162 

277 

107 

81 

70 

253 

.     639 

788 

Fine  Art-s 

MUdiC. 0m.   . 

Games.  Amnsein<-"t. . 
Gen.  Lit.  (Esasys).. . 
Poetry  and  Di-araa... 
Fiction 

Juvenile  Boote 

History 

504 

922 

Geo.irraphy,  Travel .  . 
Blog.,  Oeuealo,(;y . .  . . 
Gen.  Works,  Mist! . . . 

184 

347 

64 

Totals 

7,62,5 

909 

7,179 

607 

SOS 

8.594 

8.08.5 

1,152 

7,686 

648 

903 

9.237 

These  fisnres  Include  pamphlets  oJ  which  2,853  were  recorded  in  ^1919;  2,376  in  191S 
liOOK    PRODUCTION    IN    GREAT   BRITAIN.    1918-1919. 


1919. 

1918. 

CUlSBm-J    OF    I.TTEKATfHF, 

New  Books. 

New 
lOdltions. 

Totals 
for  1919. 

New 

Books. 

Trans- 
lations. 

Pam- 
phlets. 

Totals. 

Philosophy , 

Religion 

151 

677 
465 
123 
155 
144 
271 
443 
232 
149 

38 
107 
102 

26 

75 
212 
340 
831 
455 
345 
150 

76 
2S5 
121 

89 

17 

28 

5 

1 

2 

"5 
6 
5 
1 

'is 

37 

46 
2 

12 
3 
1 

11 

"s 

28 
76 

282 
80 
93 
12 
84 

136 
58 
59 
2 
20 
13 

■"3 

8 
41 
1 
4 
33 
32 
33 
11 

"77 

33 
85 
72 
57 
9 
26 
74 

101 
72 

■19 
7 
12 
12 
3 
18 
42 
77 

339 

103 
32 
26 
16 
18 

"42 

229 
766 
824 
261 
259 
182 
434 
686 
367 
228 
47 
139 
127 
29 
96 
281 
495 
1,217 
564 
422 
211 
126 
295 
121 
216 

200 
783 

Sociology 

662 

Law            .          . . 

130 

187 
142 
329 
378 
380 
182 
57 

Education 

Philology 

S(^ice 

Teminology 

Medicine,  Public  He^ilih,  etc                   

Agriculture,  (iardeuing    . .  ,  , 

Domestic  Arts 

-  Easiness 

Fine  Arts : 

Music  (Works  about) ....                        

Games,  .Sports,  etc 

Literature 

179 

138 

27 

41 

250 

Poetry  and  Drama 

Fiction 

Juvenile 

History 

642 

1,014 

384 

629 

Description  aniVTrave) 

180 

Geo.i^aphy ...... 

Biography 

General  Worlcs 

68 
221 
166 

Military  and  Nuval 

341 

Totals ■ 

5.932 

209 

.  1,186 

1,295 

8,622 

7,716 

9 

7,327 

Totals  lor  1918 

6,750 

966 

Production  in  previous  years— (1910),  10,804;   (1911),  10,914;   (1912),  12.067;  (1913),  12,379;   (1914), 
11, -537;  (1916),  10,065;  (1916),  9,149;   (1917),  8,131  • 

BIG    MONEY    FOR   RARE    BOOKS. 
The  rare  I»oo1c9  collected  by  Henry  Huth  of  England  and  sold  at  London  in    1919  fetched    31,500,000, 
Of  which  S100,000  was  for  the  .Sliakespeare  ouartos,  etc.,  now  at  Yale  University. 
The  books  of  Robert  Hoe,  sold  at  New  York  in  1911-12,  fetched  81,932,000. 


Publishing  and  Printing  Data. 
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CIRCULATION    OF    PERIODICALS,    ALL    CLASSES,'{N    U.    S. 

The  following  data  .show  number  and  circulation  of  all  periodicals  by  States; 


State. 

Number. 

CIRCULAT'N 

Per  Issue. 

State. 

Number. 

CIRCULAT'N 

Per  Issue. 

1914. 

1909. 

1914. 

1909. 

1914. 

1909. 

1914. 

1909. 

Unit.  States 

22,754 

22,141 

205,594,907 

164,463,040 

Oklahoma. . . 

596 

593 

1,081,933 

857.959 

N.  Carolina. . 

269 

264 

1,059,311 

789,191 

New  York , . . 

2.128 

1,953 

58,443,376 

43.953,617 

Maryland .  .  . 

182 

163 

938.364 

800,550 

Illinois 

1.657 

1.682 

25.101.616 

20,823,100 

Oregon 

289 

254 

917,846 

735,303 

Pennsylvania 

1.498 

1,520 

21.530,742 

19,674,336 

Alabama.  .  .  . 

222 

227 

•       849,234 

618,074 

Ohio 

1,173 

1,181 

15,707,597 

10,753,143 

Connecticut.. 

148 

160 

■       611,685 

639,765 

Massachus'ts 

632 

537 

10,072,651 

9,636,182 

Arkansas. . .  . 
Louislanav  •  • 

306 

288 

611,288 

496,299 

Missouri .... 

1,004 

1,003 

9,098.333 

7,577,639 

217 

198 

541,803 

511.689 

Tennessee .  . . 

344 

330 

,     6.966,391 

5,601,541 

Montana. . .  . 

248 

139 

■    607,892 

246,798 

Iowa 

928 

1,004 

4,856,573 

3,806,253 

N.  Dakota..  . 

341 

333 

457.595 

372, 642 

Indiana 

775 

799 

4.460.735 

2,856,173 

\V.  Virginia.  . 

207 

214 

426.419 

361,598 

Minnesota. . . 

766 

758 

4,333.613 

3,176,700 

S.  Dakota. .  . 

381 

402 

410,671 

485,101 

Maine 

113 

130 

4,316,630 

4.262,579 

Florida 

189 

160 

391,503 

283.992 

California . . . 

975 

854 

4,086.078 

3.025,250 

Utah 

121 

94 

■  376.962 

261,937 

Kansas 

709 

736 

3.818,403 

2.703.594 

S.  Carolina.  . 

140 

138 

i      336.165 

278,512 

Michigan 

736 

747 

3,627,929 

2,766,282 

Rhode  Island 

63 

47 

333,696 

254.493 

Nebraska 

650 

623 

3,003.305 

2,303,151 

Mississippi .  . 

218 

219 

!       207,319 

316,731 

Texas 

1,005 

962 

2.833.082 

2.180,922 

Idaho 

167 

130 

202.721 

140.781 

Wisconsin. .  . 

648 

677 

2,150,934 

2,121,662 

New  Hamp. . 

S3 

86 

194.399 

209,063 

Georgia 

351 

357 

1,709.343 

1.626,562 

Delaware .... 

39 

35 

164,873 

82,577 

Dist.  of  Col. . 

77 

67 

1.682,764 

1,107,790 

Vermont.  .  . . 

77 

82 

153,896 

161,031 

New  .lersey. . 

350 

348 

1,509,137 

1,071,456 

Wyoming. . .  . 

88 

70 

139,059 

102,887 

Washington.. 

•138 

369 

1.376.495 

1,068.5.54 

New  Mexico. 

in 

97 

119.969 

87,526 

Kentucky.  .  . 

326 

339 

1,250,043 

1,194,245 

Arizona 

76 

73 

lll.ORl 

79,808 

Virginia 

265 

258 

1,232,608 

1.019.968 

Nevada 

43 

59 

38,258 

45.544 

Colorado .... 

395 

382 

1.176,604 

1.133.364 

Monthlies'  total  circulation  per  issue  (1914),  79,190,838;   (1904),  64,306,155. 


TOTAL    YEARLY    CIRCULATION.    ALL 

CLASSES. 

I.SSUE. 

1914. 

1909. 

1904. 

Issue. 

1914. 

1909. 

1904. 

Total 

Daily 

Sunday 

Tri- weekly 

14,041,921,066 

9,007,343.102 

856,957,036 

85,721,220 

11,.591,353,613 

7,573,348,801 

694,058,661 

.52.320,634 

9,887,416,245 

6,145,001,739 

625,161,732 

46.206.20! 

Semi-weekly. . . 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Quarterly 

All  other  classes 

258.297.416 

2.617.522.076 

950.290,056 

75,409,604 

190,330,556 

240.343,576 
2,122,794,180 

759,366,420 
64,232,396 
79,688,892 

305.496,256 
1,883,789,284 

771,673,860 
46,838,620 
63,245,490 

Foreign-language  periodicals  numbered  22,754  in  1914,  of  which  160  were  dailies,  with  a  total  circu- 
lation, per  issue,  of  2,598,827;  868  were  weeklies,  with  a  total  circulation,  per  issue,  of  4,239,425;  and  all 
others  numbered  376,  with  a  total  circulation,  per  l.ssue,  of  3,609,735. 


NEWSPAPERS    IN 

BIG  cr 

riES- 

— CIl 

^CULAT 

ION    PER    DAY. 

City. 

NUMBER, 
MORNING 

ClRC'UL.\TIO.\, 
MORNING. 

N  UMBER, 
EVENING. 

circulation, 
Evening. 

NUMBER, 

Sunday. 

Circulation, 

SUNDAY. 

1914. 

1904. 

1914. 

1904. 

1914  . 

1904. 

1914. 

1904. 

1914. 

1904. 

1914. 

1904. 

United  States 

Total  for  14  cities .  . 
New  York 

794 

161 

.58 
18 
11 

7 

7 
6 
6 
5 
3 

15 
8 

4 
6 

637 

128 

37 
11 

12 
10 
6 

4 
7 
6 
3 
2 

18 
3 
4 
5 

11,692,368 

6,501  186 

2,393,961 
813,-)28' 
797.813 
287,  )48 
709,378 

222,137 
183,322 
220,391 
124.801 
108,922 

274,647 

190,533 

72,366 

101.339 

7,843,565 

4.603.908 

1.394.196 
604.534 
732.829 
318.403 
481,221 

93.917 

170.145 

261.949 

62.678 

71.940 

261.290 
39.750 
79.006 
52.000 

1,786 
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40 
■p 
10 
4 
10 

6 
4 

10 
5 
8 

9 
5 
9 
7 

1.813 

139 

38 

23 

9 

5 

8 

9 
4 
5 
6 
9 

11 
2 

7 
3 

28,777,454 

K, 086,250 

4,515,570 
2.018,002 
1.342.816 
614,;«8 
1.537,932 

577,284 
358.  IIW 
56". 610 
419.850 
332,456 

560,598 
395.637 
323,486 
444,521 

19,632,603 

10,686,074 

3,588,193 
1,.584,I87 
1,405,866 
,565,716 
1,054.365 

349.058 
276.429 
466.024 
2.58.300 
285,114 

340.392 

82,503 

196,957 

232,970 

571 
121 

31 

20 
18 
6 

4 

4 
4 
6 
3 
a 

7 
4 
5 
4 

494 

120 

30 
16 
13 

V 
5 

4 
6 
7 
5 
6 

7 

0 

7 
5 

16,479,943 

10,008,865 

3,165,139 
1,454,637 
1,015,984 
677,320 
1.095,956 

280,195 
265,817 
410,054 
243.259 
253,678 

369,949 
298,755 
186,158 
291,964 

12,022,341 
8.062,959 
2,639  348 

Chicago 

1,341  071 

Philadelphia 

St.  Louis 

952,847 
611.105 

Boston 

835  1-46 

Cleveland 

137  '''^1 

Baltimore 

184  500 

Pittsburgh 

307  526 

Detroit 

123  .506 

Buffalo 

220. d87 

San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles 

Milwaukee 

388,052 
65,000 
119,390 

Cincinnati 

133,700 

NEW   YORK    CITY    DAILY    NEWSPAPER    CIRCULATION,    1920. 

According  to  sworn  statements  filed  with  the  U.  S.  Government,  the  total  average  daily  circulation 
Of  five  morning  newspapers  (American,  Sun  and  Herald,  Times,  Tribune,  and  World)  during  six  months 
ended  AprU  1,   1920,  was  1,436,594. 

The  total  average  daily  circulation,  in  the  same  period,  of  seven  evening  newspapers  (Journal,  Mall, 
Post,  Sun,  Telegram,  World,  and  Globe)  was,  1,759,281. 

In  the  same  period,  the  total  average  daily  circulation  of  four  Brooklyn  evening  papers  (Citizen,  Eagle, 
Standard  Union,  and  Times)  was,   192,265. 

New  York  State  had  88  morning  and  146  evening  dallies  in  1914;  Cal.  had  68  and  110.  respectively; 
Pa.,  64  and  169;  Ohio.  44  and  137;  111.,  47  and  137;  Ind.,  38  and  122. 

There  were,  In  1914,  In  the  U.  S.,  19,317  newspaper  and  periodical  plants,  employing  114,375  persons, 
and  the  value  of  their  products  was.  $495,905,948. 

In  the  entire  printing  and  publishing  industry  in  the  U.  S.,  In  19)4,  there  were  33,471  plants,  with 
272,092  wage  earners  (of  whom,  64,020  were  In  N.Y.  State).  The  total  value  of  their  products  was,  S901,- 
534.801. 


us 


Puhlishing  and  Printing  Data. 


BOOK    AND    PERIODICAL 

,    REVENi:[ES.    1914. 

STAiaSk 

No.  of 
Plants. 

Total  Value. 

•> 

Newspapers. 

PEUIOD1CAL3    (OTHEH 

Than  Newspapers.) 

Sales  of 
Books    and 
Pamphlets. 

Subscrlp'ns 
and  Sales. 

Advertising . 

Subscrlp'ns 
and  Sales. 

Advertis- 
ing, 

United  States 

Maine , , . . 

New  Hamp,'3tiS« 

\'crmont ..>,... 

31,612 

197 
133 
111 
1,296 
147 
340 

4,159 

681 

2,352 

1,685 

901 

2,538 

1,067 

769 

965 
1.058 
1.293 
351 
379 
689 
763 

54 
333 
)41 
384 
239 
329 
166 
438 
235 

401 
426 
278 
219 

308 

277 

619 

1,182 

238 
173 

81 
466 
107 

74 
156 

42 

622 

363 

1,457 

S8 10,508,075 

3,617,102 
1,431.411 
1,242,944 
47,574,600 
4,189,423 
7,353,365 

220.226,643 
11,708,949 
77,889,307 

48,422,884 
10,431,259 
102,695,'129 
22,440,081 
12,338.775 

19,583,(;99 
15,191,74'-- 
30,670,74> 
2.220,21V 
2,135,580 
7,811,238 
6,866.617 

675.553 
9,810,774 
5,767,939 
6.513,856 
2.376.190 
3,232,174 
1,985,263 
7,470,364 
3.017.140 

6,226,.527 
8,055,326 
3,992. 105 
1,266,730 

2,350,989 

4,096.555 

4,005,581 

14,996,280 

2,794,.587 
1.342,667 

545.718 
6,538„308 

577,930 

996,822 
2,579,312 

473.042 

9,505,137 

5,815,579 

31,458,214 

$99,541,860 

480,858 
278,247 
212.872 

6,707,836 
527,058 

1,146,635 

19,3.59,680 
1,314,845 
8,396.630 

5,853,534 
2,562,070 
9,592,167 
2,749,080 
2,168,578 

2,662,070 
2.463,5.57 
4,494,956 
401,114 
437.675 
1,316,636 
1,296,080 

84,916 
1,001,946 
776,041 
762,228 
466.8*2 
724,165 
420,634 
1,319,275 
484,529 

806,103 

1,087,574 

726,175 

246,939 

502.104 

788,791 

678„592 

2,977,443 

595,799 
293,749 
100.122 
1,140,409 
'    113,784 
165.250 
644,740 
116,610 

1,658,812 
1.143,317 
5.303,793 

5184,047,100 

810,282 

421.486 

308,762 

10,739,339 

1.443,188 

2,171.792 

32,897,529 

3,925,199 

16,215,010 

11,903,213 
4,222,280 

16,363,738 
6,228,782 
2,Se3j502 

5,101,728 
4,541,917 
8,278.1.52 
784,492 
085,406 
2,332,505 
1,903.755 

2,53.336 

2,789.122 

1,808,751 

1,473.919 

811.426 

907,548 

076,337 

2.375,273 

1.273,868 

l.fi26,010 

1,994,522 

1,434,160 

456,842 

729,087 
1,357.731 
1.455.605 
5.330,292 

1,014,473 
499,9.53 
232,101 

2,239,206 
220,496 
425,180 
832,681 
172,169 

3,737,037 

2,018,131 

11.729,631 

•564,035,230 

550,779 

9,106 

14,507 

3,484,954 

17,040 

73.512 

29,747,145 

448,073 

8.108,703 

3,847.408 
864,727 

0,857,9.58 
665,978 
435.034 

912,265 

766,111 

1,444,509 

93.361 

45.627 

221.113 

562,823 

24,952 

67,339 

1,019,407 

217,090 

21,489 
155,104 

35.464 
296.351 

30,636 

199,379 

852,151 

113,020 

18,234 

51.207 

98,003 

86,4t>7 

268,372 

16,341 
3,894 

16,971 
110,277 

11,228 
9,042 

78,548 

$71,585,505 

621,026 

11,412 

28,250 

2,455,904 

100,744 
72.710 

30,716,740 

152,276 

12,599,192 

3,225,013 
722,710 

8,974,993 
846,673 
664,720 

1,022,294 

1.167.756 

1.703.276 

10,884 

1.30,269 

464,752 

636.253 

5,648 

50.727 

299,095 

107,717 

9,811 

71.214 

14,516 

601,628 

44,718 

294,099 

297,323 

236,997 

11,658 

30,747 
199,036 
194,160 

475,267 

62,136 
6,365 

11,450 

129,673 

9,201 

12,207 

35,418 

.$68,587,778 

40.045 
6.770 
8  506 

Massachu.selt3. ........ 

Rhode  l.sland 

Connecticot. ...,..,,,. 

New  York ,,.,... 

6,951,808 
110.969 
361.304 

36,323.314 

New  Jersey ,.,... 

66  205 

Pennsylvania 

6,088,741 

2,122,063 
711,941 

8,526,286 
458  711 

Ohio 

Indiana 

lUinols 

Michigan , . , 

Wisconsin , 

Minnesota 

Iowa , . , . 

Missouri 

North  Dakota . 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

312.000 

2, 001, .599 

371,186 

1,108.146 

307 

•    32.735 

68  310 

.Kansas 

24,746 

Delaware 

Marjland 

339  402 

District  of  Columbia. . . 

Virginia.  .  .  ,  -. 

West  Virginia. 

North  Caroliua 

South  Carolioai. ....... 

Georgia 

•l''loi'ida 

98.933 
256.026 

6,773 
15.355 
12,666 
84.196 

2,920 

Kentucky 

68.501 

Tennessee , 

202,891 

Alabama. . . 

93,270 

Mississippi 

660 

Arkansas 

36,492 

Louisiana , . . . 

19,348 

Okltihom!^               ,  ,  ^  , 

33,464 

Texas 

Montana.  . 

258,217 
20,643 

Idaho 

10.038 

VVyomlng. .      ....... 

Colorado 

New  Mexico , . . 

83.814 
1.610 

Arizona 

2.995 

Utali 

50.337 

Nevada 

Washington 

189,568 
185.479 
687,644 

317,454 

337,812 

1,391,575 

148.093 

Oregon 

41,034 

Califorola 

1,024,418 

In  addition,  printing  and  publishing,  etc., 
In  other  Industrlee. 


to  the  value  of  S2,813,574,  wa.s  reported  by  establishments 


NKT   TONS    OF    PAPER    PRODUCED    IN 

THE    UNITED    STATES. 

CLAajSIFIC'ATIOS. 

On  H.\nd  First  of  Year. 

Phoduction  for 
Year. 

shu'mento  for 
Year. 

1920. 
15,369 

1910. 

1918. 

1919. 

1918. 

1919. 

1918. 

Newsprint  (total) 

19,408 
15,656 
28.431 

31,713 

26,482 

36,845 

7,681 

42,411 

63,551 

6.498 

32,500 

6,083 

6,789 

8.3« 

13.382 

238,113 

1,374,617 

1,227,180 

914,823 

1,260,285 

1,125,080 

849.157 

326,886 

1,926,985 

714,000 

177,362 

368,012 

143,298 

63,258 

284,286 

264,869 

1,378,656 

1,230,498 

919,975 

.  1,272,590 

Standard  n»jw6 

1.135,912 

Book  paper  (total) 

23.279 

857,.57t 

Periodica!  fcooK  paper 

331.434 

I'aperboard 

40.329 

26,791 
2,087 

31,516 
5,697 
1,462 
5,315 

12,482 

46.198 

40,499 
3.408 

34,576 
5,400 
2,933 
7,699 

11,310 

i. 950,637 
694,207 
175.424 
343,762 
165.400 
92,136 
281,962 
208,093 

1,955,904 
707,915 
176,745 
346,822 
155,103 
93,617 
284,3 16 
206,921 

1,923.201 

Wrapping 

727,052 

Bag 

180,452 

Flue 

365,936 

Tissue 

143,981 

H'lnglng 

67,124 

Felts  and  builtiing 

284,928 

Other  grades 

266.941 

Total  paper,  all  grades .  . . 

I64,.3l7 

199,860 

6,190,361 

6,05 1, .523 

6,225,904 

6,080,776 

Public  Libraries;  Carnegie  Fouiidaiion. 
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THE    LARGER    PUBLIC    LIBRARIES    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES.      . 

(Only  those  with  40,000  volumes  or  over.) 
The  figures  denote  the  number  of  bound  volumes.     School  and  oollege  and  museum,  libraries  arc  nor 
Included. 


ALABAMA — Birmingham,  66,000 ;  Montgomery  (State) , 
75.000;  (State  and  sup.  ct.),  49,000. 

ARIZONA — Phoenix  (State),   100,000. 

California — Alameda,  54,000;  Bakersfteld,  62,000; 
Berkeley,  70,000;  Fresno,  99,000;  Long  Beach, 
55,000;  Loa  Angeles  (county),  214,000;  (public), 
359,000:  Martinez,  48,000;  Oakland.  128,000; 
(county),  46.000;  Pasiidona,  60,000;  Pomona, 
40,000;  Riverside,  86,000;  Sacramento  (city  and 
county),  130,000;  (State),  310,000;  San  Diego, 
75,000;  (county),  43,000;  San  Francisco,  225,000; 
Santa  Barbara,  52,000;  Stockton,  80,000;  Visalla 
(county),  46,000. 

Colorado — Denver,  202,000;  (State),  50,000;  Pueblo, 
40,000. 

Connecticut — ^Bridgeport,  95,000;  Hartford,  140,- 
000;  (State),  200,000;  (Case  Memorial),  113,000; 
New  Britain.  71.000;  New  Haven.  140,000;  New 
London.  40,000;  Norwich,  40,000;  Southport, 
43,000;  Waterbury,  106,000. 

Delaware — Dover  (State),  80,000;  Wilmington, 
96,000. 

DisTRicr  OF  CoLUMBLi— Washington  (Congress- 
sional).  2.615,000;  (Pan  American  Union),  40,000; 
(public),  216,000;  Agric.  Dept.),  150,000;  (Weather 
Bur.),  38,000;  (Dept.  of  Commerce).  100,000; 
(Bur.  Educ),  175,000;  (Geol.  Survey),  145,000; 
(Patent  OflSce),  79,000;  (Dept.  Justice).  50.000; 
(Dept.  Labor).  60,000;  (Navy  Dept.).  50.000; 
(Dept.  of  State).  82,000;  (Army  War  College), 
70,000;  (Engineer  School),  50,000;  (Surgeon  Gen- 
eral), 199,000;  (Pub.  Doc's),  260,000;  (Senate), 
250.000;  (Smithsonian),  300,000. 

FLoniDA — Jaclcsonvllle,  48,000. 

Georgia — Atlanta,  90,000;  (State),  75,000. 

Idaho — Boise,  43,000. 

iLLivors — C.iica,'o,  995,000;  (Crerar),  410,000;  (civy 
41,000;  (Newberry),  381,000;  Decatur.  42.000; 
Elgin.  51.000;  Evan.ston,  65,000;  Freeport,  42,000; 
G:Ll3Sburg,  52,000;  Joli^a,  59,000;  Peoria,  127.000; 
Quincy,  42,000;  RocMord,  78,000;  Springfield, 
77,000;  (State),  72,000. 

Indiana— Evansvllle,  51,000;  (WUIard),  50,000;  Ft. 
Wayne,  78,000:  Gary,  76,000;  Indianapolis,  220,- 
000;  (State),  85.000;  South  Bend.  40,000;  Terre 
Haute.  61,000. 

Iowa — Burlington,  42,000;  Cedar  Rapida,  46,000; 
Davenport.  55,000;  Des  Moines,  106,000;  (State), 
158.000;  Dubuque,  41,000:  Sioux  City,  54,000. 

Kansas — Topeka  (State),  106,000. 

Kentucky — Frankfort  (State),  117,000;  Louisville, 
211,000. 

Louisiana — NewOrleans.  166,000;  (Howard  Memor.), 
64,000;  (State),  60,000. 

Maine — Augusta  (State),  120,000;  Bangor,  67,000; 
Portland,  77,000. 

Maryland — Annapolis  (State),  100,000;  Baltimore, 
370,000. 

Massachobeti's — Boston,  1.174,000;  (Athenaeum). 
216,000;  (State),  196,000:  Brockton,  80,000:  Brook- 
line.  98,000;  Cambridge,  120,000:  Chicopee,  44,000; 
Clinton,  44,000;  Concord,  48,000;  Fall  River, 
105,000;  Fltchburg,  62,000:  Framingham,  40,000: 
Haverhill,  110,000;  Holyoke,  55,000;  Lancaster, 
42,000;  Lawrence,  75,000;  Lowell,  105,000:  Lynn 
112,000;  Maiden.  74.000;  Medford.  56.000;  New 
"  170.000;  Newburyport.  56.000;  Newton, 
North  Adama,  49,000;  Northampton, 
Peabody,     49,000;     Pittnfleld,     70,000; 


Bedford, 
105,000; 
153,000; 


Quincy,  47,000:  Salem,  68,000;  Somervllle.  118.000; 

Springfield,  260.000;  Taunton,  72.000;  Walt.ham, 

52.000:     Watcrtown,     47,000;     Woburn,     50,000; 

Worcester,  251jP00. 
Michigan — Bay  City,  44;000:  (Sage),  40,000;  Detroit. 

502,000;  Grand  Rapids.  194,000;  Jackson,  50,000; 

Kalamazoo,     50,000;     Lansing     (State),     500,000; 

Muskegon.  61.000. 
Minnesota — Duluth.  77,000;  Minneapolis,  350,000; 

St.  Paul,  213,000:  (State),  86,000. 
Mississippi — Jackson  (State),  100,000. 
Missouri — Jefferson  City   (Stale),  64,000;  Kansas 

City,    264,000;    St.    Joseph,    82,000;    St.    Louis, 

550,000.  • 

Montana — Butte,  55,000;  Helena.  58,000. 
Nebraska— Lincoln  (city).  45.000;  (State),  80.000; 

Omaha,  139.000. 
Nevada — Carson  City  (State).  87.000. 
New  Hampshire — Concord  (State),  165,000;  Dover, 

50,000;  Manchester,  86,000. 
New     Jersey — Atlantc     City,     40,000;     Bayonne, 

58,000;    Camden,    70,000;    East    Orange,    56,000; 

Elizabeth,  58,000;  Hoboken,  80,000:  Jersey  City. 

193,000;  Montclair,  46.000:  New  Brunswick  (Sage), 

55.000;  Newark,  247,000;  Orange,  46,000;  Passaic, 

64,000;     Paterson,      76.000;      Piainfleld,      65,000; 

Trenton,  85,000;  (State).  !  14,000. 
New  York — Albany  (State),  500,000;  Binghamton, 

47,000;  Brooklyn.  944.000:   (Pratt  lust.).  123.000; 

Buffalo.     379.000;      (Grosvenor),     130.000;     Mt. 

Vernon.  40.000;  New  Rochelle.  44.000;  New  York. 

2,289,000:    Queens,    265,000;    Newburgh.    40.000; 

Poughkeepsie.  58.000:  Roclioster.   111,000:   (Rey- 
nolds),   85,000;    Sclienectady,    45,000;    Syracuse, 

139.000;   Troy,    52,000;   Utica,    95,000;    Yonker.s, 

45,000. 
North  Carolina — Raleigh  (State),  42,000. 
North  Dakota— Bismarck  (State  law),  60,000. 
Ohio — Cincinnati,     502,000;     Cleveland,     625,000; 

Columbus,    108,000;    (State),    135,000;    Dayton, 

122,000;    Toledo,    129,000;    Youngstowu,    85,000. 
Oklahoma — ^Oklahoma  City   (State),  40,000. 
Oregon— Portland,  288,000;  Salem  (State).  165,000. 
Pennsylvania— -Braddock,     72,000;     Erie,     70,000; 

Harrisburg   (State),  200,000;  Homestead,  43,000; 

Munhall,  60,000;  Philadelphia,  552,000;  Pittsbi'.rgh, 

446,000:  Allegheny  City,  142,000;  R<^ading,  50,000; 

Scranton,  85,000;  Wiikes-Barro,  51,000. 
Rhode      Island — Newport,      68,000;      Providence, 

192,000;  (State),  47,000:  Westerly,  49,000. 
SOUTH    Carolina — Charleston,    47,000;    Columbia 

(State),  40,000. 
South  Dakota — Pierre  (State),  48,000. 
TENNKS.9EE — Cliatt.aDooga,  45,000;  Memphis.  150,- 

000:  Nashville.  97.000;   (State),  100,000. 
Texas — Austin  (State),  50,000;  Dallas,  63,000;  Gal- 
veston,   65,000;    Houston,    54,000;    San   Antonio. 

55.000. 
Utah— Salt  I^ke  City,  98,000. 
Vermont — Burlington,  40.000;  Montpeller  (State). 

80.000. 
Virginia — Richmond  (State).  120.000. 
WAsiHiNGTON — Seattle,    314,000;    Spokane,    88,000; 

Tacoma,  96,000. 
West      Virginia  —  Charleston      (State),      82,000; 

Wheeling.  40.000. 
Wisconsin — Madison,  43,000;  (State),  64,000;  Mil- 
waukee. 325.000;  Racine.  40,000;  Superior,  40.000. 
WYOiaiNG — Cheyenne   (State),   60.000. 


CARNEGIE  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  TEACHING. 

President— Henry  Smith  Pritchett.  Treasurer — Robert  A.  Franks.  Secretary — Clyde  Furst.  Trustees 
— Arthur  Twining  Hadley,  Chairman;  Henry  Churchill  King,  Vice-Chairman;  Charles  Franklin  Thwlng, 
Secretary  of  the  Board.  William  Lowe  Bryan,  Marion  Le  Roy  Burton,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Thomas 
Morrison  Carnegie,  George  Hutcheson  Denny,  Robert  Falconer,  Robert  A.  Franks,  Albert  Ross  Hill, 
Alexander  Cromoie  Humphreys,  James  Hampton  Klrkland,  Thomas  William  Lamont.  Abbott  Lawrence 
Lowell,  Samuel  Black  McCormick,  Walter  C.  Murray,  Samuel  Plant  z,  Henry  Smith  Pritchett,  Edgar  Fahs 
Smith,  Henry  Suzzallo,  Frank  Arthur  Vanderllp. 

The  permanent  endowments  of  the  Carnei.;ie  Foimdatlon  of  sixteen  and  a  quarter  million  dollars  have 
been  approximately  doubled  by  the  setting  aside  of  one  million  dollars  of  accumulated  surplus  and  the 
receipt  of  eleven  million  dollars  In  new  funds  to  be  used  In  terminating  the  old  pension  system  of  the 
Foundation,  and  two  million  dollars  for  the  inauguration  of  a  new  plan.  The  Foundation  has  distributed 
seven  million  dollars  for  pensions  for  professors  and  their  wido^vs  under  tlie  old  plan,  and  has  provided 
lor  the  distribution  of  sixty  million  dollars  for  the  retirement  of  the  six  thousand  teachers  who  were  in  the 
associated  Institutions  in  1915.  Hereafter  teachers  will  enter  the  new  contributory  plan,  which  Is  now 
In  operation  as  the  Teachers'  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  of  America. 
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Names  for  Children;  College  Eridowin  nl.^: 


THE    MOST    POPULAR    NAMES    FOR    CHILDREN. 

The  loHowlng  table,  compiled  by  Simon  Newton  from  100,000  names  In  biographical  dlctionarie.i. 
Army  and  Navy  registers.  Maaonic  rosters,  etc.,  and  the  Detroit  City  Directory,  shows.  In  the  first  column, 
the  relative  order  o(  frequency  of  the  name  among  the  100,000,  and,  in  the  second  column,  the  absolute 
number  of  times  that  name  occurred  In  the  100,000  names.    No  name  is  used  that  occurred  less  than  50  times. 


Na&ie. 

No.  Times. 

Namk. 

No.  Times,  j 

Name. 

No.  Times. 

Name. 

No.  Times. 

.Tohn •  •  • 

1-  8.280 

2-  7,611 

3-  4.259 

4-  4.253 

Nathaniel .... 
Roy 

47- 

48- 
49- 

255 
252 
244 

Jeremiah 

Rufus 

Leon      ,    . 

84- 
85- 
86- 

111 
109 
108 

Felix 

Alonzo 

Asa 

113- 
114- 
114- 

71 

William 

70 

James 

Charles 

Raymond 

Edmund 

70 

50- 

236 

Joshua 

87- 

107 

August 

114- 

70 

Georee. ..«..« 

5-  4,171 

Donajd 

51- 

234 

Max 

87- 

107 

Ellas 

114- 

70 

Thomaa 

6-  2,710 

Lawrence.  . . . 

52- 

218 

Lloyd 

88- 

105 

Vincent 

114- 

70 

Henry 

Robert 

Joseoh 

7-  2,366 

8-  2,303 

9-  2,266 

Earl             .    . 

63- 
64- 

212 
210 

Warren 

Roger 

Gordon 

88- 
89- 

105 
104 

Karl 

115- 
116- 

69 

Bert 

67 

Jesse 

55- 

206 

90- 

103 

Everett 

116- 

67 

10-  1,997 

11-  1,628 

Martin 

Oliver 

55- 
55- 

206 
206 

Bay 

90- 
91- 

103 
102 

Floyd 

Christian 

116- 
117- 

67 

Samuel 

Percy 

65 

Frank 

12-  1,570 

Oscar 

56- 

204 

Frederic 

92- 

101 

Ferdinand. . . . 

117- 

65 

Harry 

13-  1,112 

AUi!UStUS 

57- 

197 

Cornelius 

93- 

98 

Harrison 

118- 

64 

Riehavd 

14-  1,027 

Edg%r 

58- 

190 

Adam 

94- 

97 

Alvln 

119- 

63 

Francis 

Frederick 

15-  1,003 

16-  1,000 

Antliouy 

Jonathan 

59- 

180 

Victor 

94- 

97 

Jay 

119- 

63 

60- 

175 

Milton 

95- 

96 

Julian 

119- 

03 

Wultor 

17-      970 

Patrick 

60- 

175 

Ebenezer 

96- 

95 

Silas 

119-  . 

63 

David 

1»-      967 

Elmer 

61- 

174 

Hiram. ...... 

97- 

89 

Wiibiu- 

119- 

63 

Arthur 

Al").?rt 

1»-      904 
20-      862 

Ptanley 

Herman 

C2- 
63- 

166 
162 

Simon 

Leslie 

97- 
98- 

89 

88 

Eli 

120- 
120- 

62 

Gustav 

62 

Baujamln. . . ; 

21-      833 

Russell 

63- 

162 

Clyde ." 

99- 

87 

Gabriel 

121- 

61 

Alexander. , . . 

22-      748 

.\braham 

64- 

160 

Reuben 

99- 

87 

Austin 

122- 

60 

Da.lfl 

23-      690 

Leonard 

65- 

1,56 

Aaron 

100- 

86 

Solomon 

122- 

60 

LouLs 

24-      658 

Nathan 

66- 

153 

Cyrus 

100- 

86 

Roland 

123- 

69 

Harold 

26-      531 
26-      612 

Norman 

Franlvlin 

67- 
68- 

151 
1,50 

Lee 

101- 
102- 

H5 
83 

Lucius 

Carroll 

124- 
125- 

57 

Paul 

Willard 

56 

Fred 

27-      509 

Matthew 

69- 

149 

Elisha 

103- 

82 

Elijah 

125- 

56 

Edv.  in 

28-      500 

Julius 

70- 

140 

Marlon 

103- 

82 

Gerald 

125- 

56 

29-  485 

30-  481 

Nicholas 

Alien 

70- 
71- 

140 
1,38 

Joel 

104- 
104- 

81 
81 

Marshall 

Chauncey. . . . 

12b- 
126- 

56 

All  ed 

Luther 

55 

Pet-r     

31-  474 

32-  425 

Guy 

72- 
73- 

137 
131 

Amos 

Lester 

105- 
105- 

80 
80 

Clinton 

Israel 

126- 
126- 

55 

Clarence 

Chester. 

55 

Baiph 

Philip 

33-  422 

34-  402 

Leo 

73- 

74- 

131 
129 

Mark 

Horatio 

105- 
106- 

80 
79 

Irving 

Lyman 

127- 
128- 

54 

Kenneth 

63 

Hini)prt 

35-  387 

36-  374 

Otto 

74- 
75- 

129 
128 

Emil 

107- 
107- 

78 
78 

Lemuel 

Washington .  . 

129- 
129- 

52 

Stephen 

Josiah 

Morris 

,    62 

Jacob 

37-      366 

Bernard 

76- 

12? 

Clifford 

108- 

77 

Abner 

130- 

51 

Carl 

38-      346 
3».      344 
40-      343 

Claude 

CliristopUer... 
Sidney 

77- 
78- 

78- 

120 
124 
124 

Homer 

Ira   

109- 
109- 
110- 

75 
75 
74 

ETihraim 

Arnold 

Bruce 

130- 
131- 
131- 

61 

Isaac     . ,    . 

50 

Theodore 

Adolph 

60 

Ernest 

41-      334 

Harvey 

79- 

122 

Douglas 

110- 

74 

Dudley 

131- 

50 

Michael 

42-      314 

Moses 

80- 

119 

Wallace 

110- 

74 

Marcus 

131- 

50 

43-  312 

44-  284 

Timothy 

Maurice 

81- 
82- 

117 
116 

Willis 

Archie 

110- 
111- 

74 
73 

Stuart 

131- 

50 

Eusrene 

Hugh 

45-      279 

Gilbert 

83- 

114 

Levi 

1  ri- 

72 

Total.... 

....77,103 

Howard 

46-      264 

Archibald .... 

84- 

111 

Caleb 

ll  13- 

71 

COLLEGES    WITH    $1,000,000    ENDOWMENT    OR    OVER. 


iNSTlrUTION. 


Amherst  College 

Andover  Theo.  3em. 
Auburn  Theo.  Sem. . 

Belolt  College 

Bowdoln  College 

Brown  University. . . 
Bryu  Mawr  College. 
Case  Sch.  Ap.  Sci... 
Chicago,  Univ.  of.. . 
Cincinnati,  Univ.  of 
Columbia  University 

Cooper  Union 

Cornell  University.  , 
Dartmouth  Collose. 
De  Pauw  University 
Emory  University.. 

Goucher  College 

Hamilton  College. . . 
Harvard  University 
Johns  Hopkins  Univ. 
Lafayette  College. . 
Lincoln  Mem.  Unlv 
Marquette  Univ. . . 
Mass.  Inst.  Tech.  . 
Michigan,  Univ.  of. . 
Mirldlebury  College 
Minikin,  Jaa.  Jr.,  U. 
Mt.  Holyoke  College 

New  York  Unlv 

Norihwestero  UWv. 


Location. 


Amherst,  Mass 

Cambridge,  Mass . . . 

Auburn,  N.  Y 

Beloit,  Wis.  ....... 

Brunswick,  Me.. . .  . 

Providence,  R.  i... . 

Bryn  Mawr.  Pa  ...  . 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Chicago,  111 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

New  York,  N.  Y.  .  . 
New  York,  N.  Y.  .  . 

Ithaca,  N.  Y 

Hanover,  N.  H 

Greencastie,  Ind. 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Baltimore,  Md 

Clinton,  N.  Y 

Cambridge,  Mass. . . 

Baltimore,  Md 

Easton,  Pa 

Harrogate,  Tenn .  .  . 
Milwaukee,  Wis. . . . 
Cambridge,  Masa. . , 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich... 

Mlddlebury,  Vt 

Decatur,  111 

South  Hadley.Moss, 
New  York,N.  Y.  .  . 
Chlcaoo.  ni 


Amount. 


Dollars. 

3,969,000 

1,000,000 

1,468,000 

1,750,000 

2,640.000 

5,500,000 

2.312,000 

3,724,000 

30,000,000 
2,779,800 

.J5,000,000 
3,500,000 

16,702,000 
5.000,000 
2,.503,000 
2,250,000 
1,200,000 
2,000,000 

43,000,000 

15,000,000 
1,300,000 
1,000,000 
1,650,000 

17,600,000 
1,300,000 
1.600,000 
1,826,000 
1,699,000 
1,909,000 
6,520,000 


Institution. 


Oberlin  College 

Peabody,  Geo.,  Coll. 
Princeton  University 
Princeton  Theo.  Sem. 
Radcliffe  College...  . 
Roberts  College.  .  .  . 
Rochester,  Univ.  of. 

Rose  Poly 

Rensselaer  Poly".  .  .  . 

Rice  Institute 

Rutgers  College.  .  .  . 
Stanford  Xiniversity. 

Smith  College 

Southern  Cal.  Univ . 
Stevens  Inst.  Tech . . 
SyTacuse  University. 
Syrian  Prot.  College. 

Tufts  College 

Tu.skegee  Nor.  Inst. 

Union  College 

Vanderbilt  Univ. . . . 

Vassar  College 

Vermont,  Univ.  of .  . 
Virginia,  Univ.  of.. . 
Washington,  Univ.  of 
Wellesley  College . . . 
Wesieyan  University 

Williams  College 

Yale  University .... 


Location. 


Oberliu,  Ohio 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Princeton,  N.  J 

Princeton,  N.  J 

Cambridge,  Masa. . . 

Constantinople 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Terra  Haute,  Ind. . . 

Troy,  N.  Y 

Houston,  Tex 

NewBrimswick.N.J. 
Stanford  U.,  Cal...  . 
Northampton,  Mass. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  .  . 

Hoboken,  N.  J 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Beirut,  Syria. ...... 

Medford,  Mass 

Tuskegee,  Ala 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.. 

Nashville.  Tenn 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Burlington,  vt 

Charlottesville,  Va., 

Seattle,  Wash 

Wellesley,  iviass. . . . 
Middlotown,  Conn., 
W  illlamstown,  Mass. 
New  Haven,  Conn.. 


Amount. 


Dollars. 

6,600,000 

2,400.000 

9,564,000 

3,263,000 

1,700,000 

2,834,000 

6,125,000 

1,100,000 

1,874,000 

10,000,000 
1,312,000 

24,554,000 
2,395,000 
1,774,000 
1,600,000 
4,00(^000 
2.048,000 
3,631,000 
2,401,000 
1,800,000 
4,300,000 
3,000,000 
1,000,000 
2.700,000 

10,249,000 
3,039,000 
2,540,000 
3,108.000 

24.000,000 


American  Colleges  and  Universities. 
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AMERICAN    COLLEGES    AND    UNIVERSITIES. 


Name. 

Location. 

Year 
Organ 

Governing  Official. 

No.  of 
Stud'ts . 

No.  of 
Teach's 

Abilene  Christian 

Abilene,  Tex 

1906 
1896 
1913 
1831 
1861 
1895 
1836 
1815 
1887 
1821 
1853 
1885 
1893 
1878 
1902 
1849 
1858 
1845 
1899 
1804 
1845 
1845 
1853 
1846 
1870 
1858 
1840 
1852 
1850 
1914 
1869 
1794 
1897 
1S78 
1880 
1877 
1764 
1880 
1846 
1846 
1895 
1850 
1891 
1868 
1880 
1870 
18.50 
1866 
1900 
1846 
1870 
1881 
1851 
1903 
1887 
1887 
1867 
1853 
1892 
1876 
1864 
1819 
1891 
1890 
1884 
1819 
1842 
1898 
1902 
1896 
1881 
1908 
1813 
1819 
1874 
1870 
1889 
1877 
1754 
1911 
1886 
1859 
18,53 
1865 
1888 
1884 

J.  B.  Sewell 

428 
533 
508 

2,061 
494 
185 
344 
536 
276 
503 
130 

1,156 

2,280 
240 
142 
265 
494 
864 
862 
494 

1,350 

2,095 
150 
450 
682 

1,218 
400 
183 
347 
342 

6,665 
494 

1,800 
567 
205 
896 

2,105 
464 
852 

1,229 
450 

1,004 
365 
641 
600 
651 
309 
634 

4,982 
349 
289 
786 
171 
350 

1,735 
115 
135 
225 
216 
800 
363 
225 
10.880 
384 
500 

3.565 
320 
435 
205 
150 

1,179 
350 
450 
599 
602 
420 

4,250 

3,254 

26.658 

300 

187 

3,000 
887 

5.718 
300 
285 

31 

Adelphl 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Akron,  Ohio. 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala 

Albion,  Mich 

F.  D.  Blodgett 

22 

Akron  Municipal  U 

Alabama,  U.  of 

Albion 

P.  R.  Kolbe,  PhD 

G.  H.  Denny,  LL.D 

Sam.  Dickie,  LL.D 

Rev.  L.  C.  Hunt,  D.  D.  . .  . 

B.  C.  Davis,  LL.  D 

F.  W.  Hixson,  LL.  D 

H.  M.  Crooks,  LL.  D 

Alex.  Meiklejohn 

32 
81 

28 

Albright 

Myerstown,  Pa 

17 

Alfred  U 

Alfred,  N.  Y 

Meadvllle,  Pa 

38 

Allegheny 

33 

Alma 

Alma,  Mich 

23 

Amherst . 

Amherst,  Mass 

Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. . . . 
Tucson,  Ariz 

46 

Antioch 

9 

Arizona,  U.  of 

Boaid  of  Regents . .:. 

F.  W.  Gunsaulus.  D;  D: . .. 
Board  of  Trustees  ,...'...'. 

70 

Armour  Inst,  of  Tech 

Chicago,  111  . . . . ; 

65 

Ashland 

Ashland,  Ohio 

12 

Atlantic  Christian 

Wilson,  N.  C ... 

Sherman.  Tex 

Baldwin  City,  Kan 

Berea,  Ohio 

Manhattan  Boro.,  N.  Y. 
Lewlston,  Me 

H-  S.  Hilley ......;:.; 

Rev.  T.  S.  Clyce 

17 

Austin 

16 

Baker  U 

44 

Baldwin-Wallace 

Barnard 

A.  B.  Storms.  A.M..  D.  D.. 
V.  C.  Gildersleeve.  Ph.D... 
C.  D.  Gray,  Ph.D 

48 
198 

Bates. .  .^ 

38 

Baylor  (Fern.) 

Helton,  Tex 

J.  C.  Hardy 

65 

Baylor  U 

Waco,  Tex 

S.  P.  Brooks,  LL.D 

C.  Mace  Thomas 

52 

Beaver 

Beaver,  Pa 

20 

Beloit 

Beloit,  Wis 

M.  A.  Brannon,  Ph.D 

B.  W.  Valentine,  A.  M 

W.  G.  Frost 

35 

Benedict 

Columbia,  S.  C 

Berea,  Ky 

35 

Berea 

125 

Bethany 

Bethany,  AV.  Va 

Russellville,  Ky 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Bluffton,  Ohio 

27 

Bethel 

G.  F.  Dasher 

15 

Birmingham-South 

C.  C.  Daniel 

18 

Bluffton 

S.  S.  Mosiman.        .    ...... 

22 

Boston  U 

Boston,  Mass 

Brunswick,  Me 

L.  H.  Murlin      .              ... 

294 

K.  C.  M.  Sills,  LL.  D...... 

T.  C.  Burgess 

82 

Bradley  Poly.  Inst 

Peoria,  111 

49 

Brenau 

Gainsevllle,  Ga 

H.  J.  Pearce 

40 

Bridgewater 

Bridgewater,  Va 

Logan,  Utah 

P.  H.  Bowman,  D.  D ; 

W.  W.  Henderson 

W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  LL.  D.  .  . 
M.  C.  Thomas,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 
Emory  W   Himt        

25 

Brigham  Young 

38 

Brown  U 

Providence,  R.  I 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  ......  . 

Lewlsburg.  Pa 

80 

Bryn  Mawr 

67 

Bucknell  U 

47 

Buffalo  U 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Charles  P.  Norton 

226 

Burleson  Junior. 

Greenville,  Tex 

B.  E.  Masters 

25 

Butler 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Pasadena,  Cal 

T.  C.  Howe,  Ph.  D 

.1.  A.  B.  Scherer 

29 

California  Inst,  of  Tech. . . . 

50 

California,  U.  of 

Berkeley,  Cal 

29 

Campion 

Cauisius •. . . 

Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis. .  . 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Northfield,  Miun 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Rev.  A.  C.  Fox.  S.  J 

M.  J.  Ahern,  S.  J 

Otto  Mees 

35 
30 

Capital  U 

24 

Carleton 

D.  J.  Cowling,  D.  D 

A.  A.  Hammerschlag,  Ph.  D. 
H.  P.  Houghton,  L.H.D... . 
H.  D.  Hoover 

50 

Carnerrie  Inst.  Tech 

304 

Carroll 

Waukesha,  Wis 

Carthage,  111 

Cleveland.  Ohio 

Newton,  S.  C 

Manhattan  Boro.,  N.  Y. 

Washington,  D.  C 

Cedarville,  Ohio 

Hackettstown,  N.  J 

Pella,  Iowa 

19 

Carthage 

22 

Case^School  Ap.  Science... . 

C.  S.  Howe 

65 

Catawba 

A.  P.  Wolfinger 

13 

Rev.  J.  A.  O'Connor 

Rt.  Rev.  T.  J.  Shahan 

Rev.  W.  R.  McChesney 

Robert  J.  Trevorrow 

M.  J.  Hoffman,  D.  D 

J.  W.  Conger. . 

24 

Catholic  U.  of  America.  .  . . 
Cedarville 

90 
18 

Centenary  Coll.  Inst 

Central 

18 
10 

Central  Baptist 

Conway,  Ark 

22 

Central  Normal 

Danville,  Ind 

Jonathan  Rigdon,  D.  D. . .  . 

O.  E.  Kriege,  D.  D. 

Rev.  W.  S.  Garfield,  LL.  D. 

H.  P.  Judson 

Rev.  S.  C.  Byrd,  A.  M 

C-  M.  Blair. 

25 

Central  Wesleyan 

Warren  town.  Mo 

Danville,  Ky 

27 

10 

Chicago,  U.  of 

Chicago,  111 

346 

Chlcora 

Columbia,  S.  C 

Chllocco,  Okla 

36 

Chllocco  Indian  School .... 

60 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Clarendon,  Tex 

Worcester,  Mass 

Potsdam,  N.  Y 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa .... 

Hartsvllle,  S.  C 

Watervllle,  Me 

F.  C.  Hicks          

351 

Col.  O  J   Bond         

20 

Clarendon 

Rev.  G.  S.  Slover,  M.  A...  . 
W.  W   Atwood        

18 

Clark 

25 

Clarkson  School  of  Tech . . 
Coe 

J.  P.  Brooks,  Sc.  D . 

J.  A.  Marquis,  D.  D;,  LL.  D 
Dr.  E.  W.  Sikes 

12 
61 

Coker 

32 

Colby 

A.  J.  Roberts 

25 

Colgate  XT 

Hamilton,  N.  Y 

Colorado  Springs,  Col. . . 
Golden,  Col 

E.  B.  Bryan,  LL.  D 

Clyde  Duninay,  LL.  D .  . .  . 

V.  C.  Alderson,  A.  B 

J.  G.  Crabbe 

42 

Colorado 

49 

Colorado  School  of  Mines. . 

21 

Colorado  State  Teachers . . . 

Greeley,  Col 

100 

Colorado,  U.  of 

Boulder,  Col 

George  Norlln,  Ph.  D 

N.  M.  Butler,  Ph.  D. 

B.  T.  Marshall 

225 

Columbia  U 

New  York,  N.  Y 

New  London,  Conn 

Sterling,  Kan 

1,425 

Connecticut  (Fern.) 

47 

Cooper 

R.  T.  Campbell 

15 

Cooper  Union 

New  York,  N.  Y 

Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa 

Ithaca,  N .  Y 

C.  R.  Richards 

C.  W.  Flint,  A.  M.,  LL.  D. 

88 

Cornell 

42 

Cornell  U 

700 

Cotner 

Bethany,  Neb 

A.  D.  Harmon 

30 

Sottey  .Junior 

Nevada,  Mo 

Mrs.  V.  A.  C.  Stockard 

20 
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Namb. 


Cox 

Crane  Junior 

Crelghton  U 

Culver -Stockton, .  , . 
Cumberlaud  U. . . . .  . 

DukotJi  Wesleynn  U. 

Dartmouth 

Davidson 

Davis  &  Elkins 

Decatur .  . 

Defmnce 

Delaware.  .  ........ 

Dennlson  U 

Deuver  U 

De  Paul  U 

De  Pauw  U 

Des  Moines 

Detroit   U 

Dicicinson. ......... 

Doane. 

Drake  U 

Drexel  Inst.. , 

Dubugue,  U.  bf 

DuQUfesne  U.  .'^ 

D'Youbllle 

Earlham 

EIl3\rortb 

Elmtra 

Elon 

Emory  U 

Emory  &  Henry .... 

Emporia 

Eureka 

Fairmount 

Fargo 

Flndlay 

Fi.-3k 

Florida  (Fom.) 

Florida,  U.  of . . 

Fordham  U 

Franklin 

Franklin  &  Marshall. 


Location. 


College  Park,  Ga . . . 

Chicago,  111 

Omaha,  Neb 

Canton,  Mo 

Lebanon,  Tenn 

Mitchell.  S.  D 

Hanover,  N.  H 

Davidson,  N.  C 

Elkln.s,  \V.  Va 

Decatur,  III 

Defiance,  Oiiio 

Newark,  Del 

Granville,  Ohio 

Denver,  Col 

Chicago,  111 

Greencastle,  Ind. . . , 
Des  Moln^,  Iowa . . 

Detroit,  Mich 

Carlisle,  Pa 

Crete,  Nev 

Dos  Moines,  Iowa.  . 
Philadelphia,  Pa. . , , 
Dubuque,  Iowa.  ,  .  . 

Pittsbtu-gh,  Pa 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Richmond,  Ind 

Iowa  Falls,  Iowa.  .  . 

Elmlra,  N.  Y 

Elon  City,  N.  C 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Emory,  Va 

Emporia,  Kan.  .  .    . 

Eureka,  111 

Wichita,  Kan 

Fargo,  N.  D 

FindJay.  Oh.lo 

Nashville,  Tenn.  . , . 

Tallahassee,  Fla 

Gaino.sville,  Fla  .  .  . 
Fordham,  N.  Y.  . .  . 

Franklin,  Ind 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Wichita,  Kan. 


Year 
Organ. 


Friends  U 

Furman  U Greenville,  S.  C 

Geneva Beaver  Falls,  Pa 

George  Washington  U . 

Georgetown 

G:^orgetown  U 

r;i;orgia  School  of  Tech 

Georgia,  U.  oJ 

Gonzaga  U Spokane,  Wash 

Go.ihen jGo.shen,  Ind  .  . 

Ooucher i Baltimore,  Md 

Gr:.celantl |Lamonl,  Iowa. 

C:r.-:>nviUe 'Greenville,  111. 

Gri.anda Grenada,  Miss 


Washington,  D.  C.  , 

Georgetown,  Ky 

Washington,  D.  C.  . , 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Athens,  Ga. 


Grinnell.  Iowa. 

Grove  City,  Pa 

Guilford  City,  N.  C. 


Griunell. . . . 
Gio-.'c  City. 

Guilford.  ..  ,_, 

Gustavus  Adolphus 'St.  Peter,  Minn . 

Hamilton |  Clinton,  n:  V 

Hamilton i  Lexington,  Ky 

Hamlhie  U iSt.  Paul,  Minn 

Hampden-Sidney /  Hampden -Sidney,  Va. 

Hanover iHanover,  Ind 

Hardin,  Jr.  (Feni.) (Mexico,  Mo 

Hartshorn  Memoiial I  Richmond,  Va .  .  .    . . . 

Harvord  T' Cambridge.  Mass, 

Harvy,  Morris.  ^-■■" ■'     "• 


Hastings. 

Haverford 

Hedding 

Heidelberg  U 

Henderson-Brov,'n. .  . 

Hondrlx 

Hiltidale 

Hiram 

Hiawft.ssee 

Hobart 

HoUins 

Holy  Cross 

Hood 

Hope 

Houghton  Wesley aa. 

Howard 

Hunter 

Huron 

Idaho 

Idaho,  U.  or 


Barboursville,  W.  Va. 

Hastings,  Nob 

Haverford,  Pa 

Abingdon,  111 

Tiffin,  Ohio 

Arkadelphla,  Ark. . .  . 

Conway,  Ark 

Hillsdale,  Mich 

Hiram,  Ohio 

Madisonville,  Tenn . . 

Geneva,  N.  Y 

Hollhis,  Va 

Worcester,  Mass .... 

Frederick,  Md 

Holland,  Mich 

Houghton,  Ni  Y 

Birmingham,  Ala. . . . 
New  York,  N.  Y'.  .  .. 

Huron.  S.  D 

Caldwell,  Idaho 

Moscow,  Idaho 


1842 
1911 
1879 
1853 
1842 
1886 
1769 
1837 
1904 
1901 
1902 
1833 
18.30 
1854 
1898 
1837 
1865 
1877 
1783 
1872 
1881 
1891 
1852 
1878 
1908 
1847 
1890 
1855 
1889 
1914 
1836 
1882 
1855 
1895 
1888 
1884 
1866 
1905 
1905 
1841 
1834 
1787 
1898 
1852 
1848 
1821 
1829 
1780 
1888 
1784 
1887 
1895 
1885 
1895 
1892 
1852 
1847 
18S4 
1837 
18G2 
1812 
1859 
1854 
1776 
1827 
1873 
1883 
1635 
1888 
1873 
1833 
1S55 
1850 
18C0 
1884 
1853 
18.50 
1849 
1822 
18i2 
1843 
1893 
1866 
1883 
lii42 
1870 
1883 
1891 
1889 


Governing  Official. 


Wm.  S.  Cox 

W.  J.  BarthoU 

Rev.  J.  F.  McCormlck 

J.  H.  Wood,  B.  L.,  DD.  . . 

Andrew  B.  Buch.inan 

W.  D.  Schermerhorn 

E.  M.  Hopkln.s,  LL.  D.... 

Trustees 

Jas.  E.  Allen 

A.'g!  Caris.'."!  '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

S.  C.  Mitchell,  Ph.  D 

C.  W.  Chamberlain,  D.  D. 

H.  A.  Bucktel,  LL.  D 

Thos.  F.  I^van,  D.  D . 

G.  R.  Grose 

J.  A.  Earl,  D.  D 

W.  T.  Doran,  S.  J 

J.  H.  Morgan,  LL.  D 

W.  A.  Selleck 

Arthur  Holmes 

H.  Godfrey,  Sc.  D 

C.  M.  Steffens,  D.  D 

M.  A.  Kehlr,  LL.  D 

Sister  Vcracunda 

D.  M.  Edwards 

I.  F.  Meyer,  Lltt.  M.,  A.  M 

Frederick  Lent,  Ph.  D 

W.  A.  Harper 

F.  W.  Parker 

C.  C.  Weaver,  Ph.  D 

Frederick  W.  Lewis , 

L.  O.  Lehman 

W.  H.  Rollins,  D.  D 

Rev.  E.  L.  Howard,  D.  D.  , 
W.  H.  Guyer,  A.  M.,  D.  D 

F,  A.  McKenzle , 

E.  Conradi 

A.  A.  Murphree 

Rev.  E.  P.  Tivnan,  S.  J 

C.  E.  Goodoll,  A.  M 

H.  H.  Apple,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

W.  O.  Mendenhall 

Dr.  W.  J.  McGlothlln 

R.  H.  Martin 

W.  M.  Collier.  LL,  D 

M.  B.  Adams 

J.  B.  Creedcn ,  . . 

K.  G.  Matheson 

Rev.  D.  C,  Barrow 

Rev.  John  A.  McHugh 

I.  R.  De  Tweiler 

W,  W.  Guth,  Ph.  D 

G.  N.  Briggs,  B.  A.,  B,  D.  , 

E.  G.  Burrltt,  A.  M 

J.  R.  Countiss 

J.  H.  T.  Main,  Ph.  D 

W.  C.  Ketier 

Raymond  Binf ord 

D!i_^0.  J.  Jolmson 

F.X;.  Ferry 

Dr.  R.  H.  Cros.sneld 

F.  Kerloot 

Dr.  J.  G.  Eggleston 

W.  A.  Mlllis 

J.  W.  Million 

G.  W,  Riglcr,  D.  D 

A.  L,  Lowell,  LL.  D 

S.  B.  Vou?l>.t 

Dr.  Calvin  H.  French 

W.  W.  Comfort,  Ph.  D.  ,  .  , 

W.  W.  Balllngcr,  D.  D 

C.  E.  Miller,  D.  D 

Dr.  J.  M.  Workman 

Dr.  C.  J.  Greene *.  , ,  . 

Joseph  W.  Mauk 

M.  L.  Bates,  A.  M 

J.  E.  Lowry,  A.  M 

M.  Bartlett,  D.  D 

M.  L.  Cocke 

Rev.  J.  J.  Carlin 

J.  H.  Apple,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

E.  D.  Dimnent 

J.  S.  Luekeys 

Chas.  B,  Williams 

G.  S.  Davi-s,  LL.  D 

H.  M.  Gace 

W.  J.  Boone 

E.  11.  Llndley 


No.  of 
Stud'ts. 


No  cf 
I'each'a 


175 
421 

1.724 
158 
343 
678 

1,738 
450 
255 

1,373 
444 
301 
848 

.1,774 

1,870 

1,025 

1,500 

1,645 
400 
198 

2,130 

2,646 
318 

2,086 
100 
541 
359 
370 
400 

1,250 
203 
257 
290 
358 
555 
535 
569 

1,015 
812 

2,300 
438 
318 
300 
299 
542 

2,968 
375 
360 

2,209 

1,263 
600 
250 
793 
305 
370 
212 
800 
400 
242 
402 
296 
150 
500 
129 
312 
250 
220 

5,273 
158 
358 
200 
167 
353 
325 
365 
350 
282 
218 
147 
280 
702 
353 
405 
172 
423 
11,010 
303 
216 

1.021 


20 
2a 

130 
17 
21 
34 

120 
IS 
14 
62 
30 
42 
65 

200 
90 
44 
36 

114 
20 
21 
83 

'46 

90 
16 

19 

30 
28 
50 
14 
25 
23 
21 
24 
19 
60 
60 
58 

250 
19 
16 
18 
10 
31 

220 
25  • 
25 

100 
85 
40 
17 
70 
15 
22 
17 
65 
26 
18 
23 
27 
18 
30 
10 
18 
22 
14 

786 
17 
22 
25 
21 
25 
'23 
18 
25 
21 
10 
24 
30 
45 
27 
20 
12 
15 

120 
22 
15 
97 
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Name. 

Location. 

Year 
Oi-gan. 

Governing  OfHclaL 

No.  of 
Stud'ts. 

No.  of 
Teach's 

Illinois 

.Jacksonville,  111 

1829 

1857 

lfi67 

1850 

1846 

1918 

1820 

1903 

1876 

1847 

1842 

1909 

1849 

1876 

1838 

1876 

1833 

1864 

1885 

1894 

1866 

1806 

1824 

1837 

1876 

1832 

1857 

1872 

1882 

1863 

1847 

1866 

1866 

1891 

1892 

1908 

1881 

1851 

1802 

1906 

1837 

1911 

1852 

1912 

1828 

1887 

1885 

1865 

1853 

1854 

1835 

1907 

1870 

1784 

1856 

1819 

1861 

1891 

1898 

1907 

1809 

1837 

1800 

1887 

1901 

1S85 

1892 

1867 

1909 

1895 

1868 

1826 

1905 

1885 

1844 

1839 

1889 

1887 

1856 

1893 

1895 

1889 

1742 

1867 

1867 

1894 

1837 

1910 

C.  H.  Rammelkamp 

David  Felmley  . 

450 

2,202 

9,208 

424 

350 

890 

3,700 

1,462 

3,432 

4,933 

265 

230 

400 

3.200, 

306 

420 

293 

4,011 

715 

386 

164 

1,624 

164 

520 

475 

725 

226 

308 

458 

320 

804 

300 

1,136 

2,4.50 

200 

260 

810 

250 

143 

225 

745 

300 

315 

1,100 

150 

COO 

524 

1,213 

300 

210 

291 

"  3,100 

223 

223 

666 

1.003 

3,100 

516 

320 

191 

1,049 

9,401 

652 

456 

1,373 

425 

296 

176 

250 

300 

8,120 

390 

530 

950 

650 

4,678 

310 

313 

432 

1,225 

1,296 

168 

263 

589 

380 

740 

815 

175 

23 

1O5 

Illinois  State  Normal 

Normal,  111 

Illinois,  U.  of 

Urbana,  111 

David  Kinlcy 

891 

Illinois  Wesleyau  U 

Bloomington,  111 

Jaclcsonville.  Ill 

Muncie,  Ind 

Theodore  Kemp 

40 

Illinois  Woman's  Col 

Indiana  State  Normal  School 

Jos.  R.  Harker,  Ph.  D 

W.  W.  Parsons 

W.  L.  Bryan.  .  . 

33 
22 

Indiana  U 

Bloomington.  lud 

Denton,  Tex 

150 

Industrial  Arts 

F.  M.  Bralley 

108 

Iowa  State  Teacliers 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa 

H.  H.  Deebley 

125 

Iowa  Stale  U 

W.  A.  Je.ssup,  Ph.  D 

W.  S.  Smith .... 

440 
20 

Iowa  AVesleyan  U 

B.  H.  Kroeze,  D.  D 

23 

20 

377 

Jewell,  Wm 

Liberty,  Mo 

Jolms  Hopkins  U 

Baltimore,  Md 

F.  J.  Goodnow,  LL.  D 

P.  V.  Bomer,  D.  D 

I.  H.  Brumbaugh 

Judson 

Marion,  Ala 

27 
25 

Juniata 

Huntingdon,  Pa 

Kalamazoo,  Mich 

Lawrence,  Kan 

Kalamazoo 

H.  L.  Stetson ; 

21 

Kansas.  U.  of 

Frank  Strong. . . 

256 

Kansas  Wesleyan 

.Salma,  Kan 

32 
31 
20 

Kendall.  Henry 

Tulsa,  Okla 

J.  M.  Gordon,  LL.  D 

F.  L.  McVey 

Board  of  Education,  M.  E. 

W.  F.  Pierce,  D.  D 

J.  L.  McConaughy 

J.  Kelly  Giffen 

J.  W.  MacCracken,  Ph.  D. . 
H.  W.  Wright 

Kentucky,  U.  of 

Lexington,  Ky 

Kentucky  Wesleyan 

Kenyou 

Winchester,  Ky 

Gambler,  Ohio 

127 
15 
26 
25 
53 
19 
24 
22 
20 
53 

Knox 

Knoxville 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

Kaston,  Pa 

Lafayette 

Lake  Forest 

Lake  Forest,  III 

Greenwood,  S.  C 

Lander »  . . 

Rev.  John  O.  Wiison '. 

J.  F.  Lane   Ph   D 

Lane 

La  Salle 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Appleton,  Wis 

Brother  E.  Richard 

Samuel  Plantz 

Lawrence 

Lebanon  Valley 

Annville,  Pa 

G.  D.  Gossard       .          , . , . 

25 

Lehigh  U 

S  Bethlehem  Pa 

H.  S.  Drinker,  LL.  D 

Dr.  R.  L.  Wilbur 

91 

279 

Leland  Stanford  Jr.  U 

Stanford  U.,  Cal 

Hickory,  N.  C 

Lenoir 

John  C.  Peery,  D.  D.  ,  .  .  ,  . 

,      16 
22 

Little  Rock 

Little  Rock.  Ark 

Salisbury.  N.  C 

Galesburg,  III 

Livingston 

D    C  Sucea 

27 

Lombard 

J.  M.  Tilden,  A.  M.,  LL.  D. 
F.  S.  Love   .... 

22 

Louiaburg 

Louisburg.  N.  C 

Pineville.  La 

15 

Louisiana 

C.  Cottingham,  M.  A 

J.  L.  Patterson,  A.M...,-. 
Henry  Welsh 

16 
160 

LoulsvUle  U 

Louisville.  Ky 

Loyola 

Los  .\ngeles.  Cal 

Baltimore,  Md 

18 

Loyola 

J.  A.  McEneany,  S.  J 

Rev.  E.  A.  Cummings 

Dr.  G.  E.  McCammou 

D.  W.  Kurtz 

24 

Loyola  U 

New  Orleans,  La 

l^ebanon.  111 

75 
17 

McKendree 

McPherson 

McPherson,  Kan 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

30 

Macalester 

E.  A.  Bess 

25 

Maine,  U.  of 

Orono,  Me 

R.  J.  Aley 

139 

Manhattaa ; 

New  York,  N.  Y 

Mansfield,  La 

18 

Manstield  (Fern.) 

R.  E.  Bobbltt 

14 

Marietta 

Marietta,  Ohio 

Dr.  E.  S.  Parsons        ... 

17 

Marquette  U 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Pulaski,  Tenn ... 

H.  C.  Noonan,  S.  J 

Geo.  A   Morgan      

260 

Martin 

17 

Maryland 

Annap.  &  Balto.,  Md.  .  . 

College  Park.  Md 

Maryville,  Tenn 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Raleigh,  N.  C 

Meridian.  Miss 

Thos.  Fell,  LL  D   . 

23 
54 

Maryland  U 

A.  F.  Woods              .    .    . 

Maryville 

S.  T.  Wilson,  D.  D 

Elihu  Thomson 

84 

Mass.  Inst,  of  Tech 

300 

Meredith 

C.  E.  Brewer 

Dr.  R.  J.  Bateman 

J.  Hall  Bowman 

32 
35 

Meridian 

Meridian,  Tex 

14 

Miami  U 

O.xford,  Ohio 

R.  M.  Hughes 

61 

Michigan,  U.  of 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich 

Middlebury,  Vt 

Fremont,  Neb 

M.  L.  Burton 

617 

Middlebury 

J.  M.  Thomas 

37 

Midland 

E.  E.  Stauffer,  D.  D 

L.  E.  Holden 

A.  H.  Reinhardt ."^  .  . 

A.  F.  Watkins.  D.  D 

Rev.  W.  C.  Daland 

W.  J.  Heaps         

26 

Milliken,  James,  U 

Decatur,  111 

62 

Mills 

Oakland.  Cal 

50 

Millsaps 

10 

Milton 

Milton,  Wis 

13 

Milton  U 

Baltimore,  Md 

15 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Clinton,  Miss 

Ellen  C.  Sobin 

38' 

Minnesota,  U.  of 

775 

Mississippi 

J.  W.  Provine 

14 

Mississippi  Indust 

Holly  Springs,  Miss 

Columbus,  Miss     

Frank  H.  Rodgers 

16 

Miss.  Indust.  Inst 

H.  L.  Whitfield 

90 

Mississippi,  U.  of 

N.  Oxford,  Miss 

Columbia,  Mo 

J.  W.  Powers 

40 

Missouri,  U.  of 

A.  Ross  Hill 

W.  H.  Black,  D.  D 

Cameron  Harmon 

299 

Missouri  Valley 

Marshall,  Mo 

14 

Missouri  Wesleyan 

Cameron,  Mo 

24 

Monmouth 

Monmouth,  111 

T.  H.  McMichael 

26 

Montana  Sta-te 

Bozeman,  Mont 

Missoula,  Mont. , 

Helena,  Mont 

Alf.  Atkinson 

75 

Montana  State  U 

K.  O.  Sisson 

68 

Montana'WesIeyan 

Chas.  M.  Donaldson 

J.  H.  Clewell.  Ph.  D 

John  Hope.  A.  M 

21 

Moravian  C.  &  S.  (Fem.)... 

Bethlehem,  Pa 

24 

Morehouse 

Atlanta,  Ga 

28 

Morgan 

Baltimore,  Md 

J.  O.  Spencer 

32 

Morningslde 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

S  Hadlev.  Mass 

F.  E.  Mossman 

40 

Mount  Holyoke  .   , 

Mary  E.  Woolley 

Rev.J.J.Tra.cy,A.M.,Ph.D 

98 

Mount  St.  Charles .'..',..,. 

Helena.  Mont 

13 
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Kamb. 


Mount  3t.  Mary'B. .,,...., 

Mount  UnloD 

Muhlenberg , 

Mui-pby 

Muskingum . 

Nebraska,  U.  of ^  . 

Nebraslia  We.jicyap  U .  . . . 

Nevada,  U.  of 

Newberry 

Newcomb,  H.  S  ,  Mem ... 

New  Alexico,  VJ.  of 

New  Orleans 

New  Rochelle 

N.  Y.,  Coll.  of  City  of 

N.  Y.  State  C  Jor  T<!lirs. .  . 

New  York  U 

Niagara  U , .  . 

North  Carolina,  U.  ol 

North  Dakot:i  11 

Noriiieaaloru 

N.  Ill,  State  Nor  HcbOfjT.  .  . 

Norlhlaiui , . ,  .  . 

Nortinve.slerii 

Noithwe.slern  V  .  ,  , , 

Norwich  U 

Notre  Danie  XI ...  , 

Oberlln .    . ,,, 

Occidental 

Ohio  Nortliern  tK 

Ohio  State  U 

Ohio,  U.  of 

Ohio  Wcslcy.'in  f 

Oklaiioma  Col!.  Jor  Wanieii. 

OkUiioina,  C  of   

Omaha  U , 

Oregon,  U.  oi. ....,..,,.  . 

Oriental  U .  . 

Oakaloosa ; • . . 

Ottawa  U ,,., 

Otterbein 

Oriental  U 

Ouachita  Bapt 

Pacific , 

Pacific  Union 

Pacific  a , 

Paine  College 

Park   

Parsons , 

Pa>-nb,  Howard   .,.,.,.... 

Payne  XJ 

Peabodj',  Gee   'Teaehere) . . 

Pennsylvania 

Penasvlv.ania  Military 

Penn.  State 

Penn.sylv.ania.  U.  oi 

Philippines,  XJ,  ol 

PhilliDs  U 

Piedmont 

Pikeville ,  ■ .  . 

Plttsbiush,  U.  ot 

Polytechnic  lust 

Pomona ,  .  . . , 

Porto  Rico,  U,  of 

Potomac  XJ , 

Pratt  Inst ^ 

Presbyterian  Coll.  orS.  C,  , 

Princeton  V 

Prlnci;)la , 

Pugof  Sound 

Purdue  U 

Quinn.  Paul , , 

Radcilffe 

RandoliJh-Mticon 

Randolph-M'jcpn  (Fein.l , . , 

Redhtnds  U ,' , . . 

Reed 

Rens.si;!aer  Poly,  Inst 

Rhode  Isl.  Coli.  of  EcJhc.  .  . 

Rhode  Island  .Stato, 

Rice  Inst 

Richmond 

Rio  Cirande 

Rlpon ,. 

Roanoke 

Robert 

Rochester  U 

Rookford 

Rock  HIII 


Location. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Alliance,  Ohfo 

Allentown,  Pg, 

Sevierville,  Tenn 

New  Concord,  Ohio. . . . 

Tincoln,  Neb   

XJnlversity  PI,,  Neb 

Reno.  Nov 

Newberry,  S,  f 

New  Orlv'an.s,  I.a. 

.\lbuciuiriiue,  N,  M 

New  Orlean.s,  Lti 

New  Roclielle.  N.  Y .  ,  , 

Xew  York,  N.  Y    

Albany,  X,  Y    

New  York,  N    Y    

Xiacara  f'nuiitv.  N.  Y 

Clifii>cl  Hill,  N.  C 

Grand  I'ork.s.  N.  r> 

Boston,  M.LSS 

Do  Kail),  III 

Ashland.  \\i.-; 

Naperviile.  HI   

ChU",\grt  <t  F;\anstou,  III 

Nortlifield.  Vt , 

NotiT  Oaiiic,  Ind 

Obcrlin,  Ohio 

FvOS  Aneelos,  C'ai 

Ada,  Ohio , 

Columbui;,  Ohio 

.Athens,  Ohio 

Delaware.  Ohio 

ChickasUa,  01<iii 

Norman,  Okla 

Ornahn,  Xob 

Rugeno,  Ore 

Washington,  D.  C   

Oskaloosa.  lowu 

Ottawa.  Kan 

Wester ville,  Ohio 

Washington,  D.  C   ,    .    , 

Arkadelphia,  Ark   

San  Jose,  Gal 

.Saint  Helena,  C^al    ,  . 

Forest  Grove,  Ore    

Augusta,  Ga 

Parlc\iUe,  Mo 

Fairfield,  Iowa . .  , 

Brownwood,  Tex. ../,,, 

Sclma,  Ala 

Nasliyille,  Tenn 

Getty.sburg,  Pa 

Chester,  Pa 

State  C,  Pa    

Philadelpliia,  Pa 


Yeai- 
Organ, 


1832 
1846 
1867 
1891 
1837 
18Q9 
1887 
1874 
1856 
1  S.S7 
1S!)2 
187.3 
1904 
1S47 
1844 
18,'<0 
,  I.S,">fi 
17S9. 
18.S3 
1898 
1S!>9 
1892 
ISfil 
18.51 
1819 
1.S42 
1833 
1S87 
1871 
1870 
1804, 
1841 
.I'MVJ 
ISiKl 
I  !tfi9 
1872 


Governing  Official. 


Rev.  F.  J.  Beokman 

W.  H.  McMivster 

Rev.  J.  A.  W.  Hasa 

Rev.  E.  A.  Bishop 

J.  K.  Montgomery 

Samuel  Avery,  Ph.  D 

I.  B.  iSehreckenga&t 

W.  r:.  Claxk,  Ph.  D.  ,  ..  .. 

S.  J.  Derrick 

Ilcrce  Butler 

D.  R.  Bovd 

Ch.as.  M.  Meldcn,  D-  D. .. 

Motlier  M.  Irene 

S.  E.  Mezes 

A.  R,  Brubacker 

IJ.  K.  Brown 

iV.  E,  Katzenberger 

Harry  W,  Chase.  ...... .-. , 

T.  F.  Kaue .. 

V.  P.  Speitre 

J.  S.  Brown    

Rev,  J,  D.  Hrownell   

K    R  Rail.  Ph.  D 


C 


Enid,  Okla 

Demorest.  Ga  . , 
Pikeville,  X<.y 
Pittsburgli,  Pa .  , 
Brooldyn,  N,  Y, 
Claremont,  Cal 
aio  Plertras,    ,  . 
Washington, 
Brooklyn,  X".  Y 
Clinton,  S.  C    .     .    . . 

Princeion,  N,J 

St.  I.ouis,  Mo 

racoma.  Wash 

X.afayette,  Ind    .  .    . . 

Waco,  TeN 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Ashland,  Va 

Lynchburg,  Va 

Redlands,  Cal   

Portland,  Ore   

Troy,  N.  Y 

Providence,  R.  I .  .  .  . 

Kinf;ston,  R.  I 

HoiLSton,  Tex 

Richmond.  Va 

Rio  Grande,  Ohio.  .  . 

Rlpon,  Wis 

Salem,  Va 

Constantinople 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Rocktord.  Ill 

Ellicott  City,  Md.  .  , 


1  H^^^ 
1 80.-, 
1847 

isn3 

1880 
18.11 
1 9(»0 
1849 
1882 
187.'') 
187;". 
1889 
1889 
187.5 
1832 
I8r,2 
1  Sor, 
1740 


II.  R.  Hor^rts      

.lame.s  Hums ■, . 

H,  C.  King,  D,  D 

Silas  E\  aji.s   

A.  K.  .Smith 

A^".  <>.  TnompsoJi.  D.  J>.  .. 

Alston  F.lliH,  Ph.  1>. 

.).  W    Hoffman,  D,  l>,.. .  ... 

G.  W,  Austin,  ,  ,  .•.••,.  ,.-.. 

S,  D,  Brooke,  LL.  T>.    

D.  F,  JenkinB 

V.  L.  f^aniplxOl.  A.  B 

Rev,  H,  P.  Holler,  , 

H.  O.  Vance,, ,  ,' 

S,  K.  Price,  D,  D 

W,  G,  Ctii>i>inRer 

H.  P.  Holler.  Ph.  D 

C.  E   Diffken 

Tuilv  ('.  Knoles 

('.  W,  Fmin   

R.  F.  Clark 

Albert  D,  Belts. .  .  .> 

F.  W.  Hnwlcy 

fl.  A,  Montgomery,  D.  D. 

I  .  .T,  Mims,  D.  D :,.  . 

H.  K,  Arclier 

I)r    B,  R.  Pavnc 

W.  A.  Gr.an ville.  Ph.  D.  . . 

Col.  C   E   Hyatt 

Edwii',  i'rlc  Sp.TJks 

J.  H.  Penniman 


1907 
1S97 
1889 
1787 
I8,''>4 
1887 
1903 
1 90 1 
18.>7 
IShO 
174ri 
1,S98 
1903 

isr.9 

I'iSl 
1879 
1830 
1893 
1900 
1911 
1824 
1920 
1802 
1912 
1832. 
1876 
18,11 
18.13 
1863 
18.10 
1,847 
1S;16 


I.  X.  McCa.sh,  A.  M... 

F.  E.  Jenkins 

Rev.  J.  F.  Record 

S.  B.  Mcr'ormlck 

F.  W.  Atkinson,  Plv  D. 
J.  A,  Blal.sdell,  D.  D,,. 
Paul  G,  Miller , 

E,  W.  Porter.  LL,  D,  .  . 

F,  B.  Pratt 

Or,  n.  M.  Dougla.s,  ..  . 

J  ,  G    Hibben 

Marv  K,  .Morgan 

E    H,  Todd 

W,  E,  Stone.  LL,  D 

,1V  K.  Williams 

L,  K.  Briggs,  LL.  D 

R,  E,  Rlackwell , 

Dill  Robins  Ander.son., 
V.  L.  Duke     , 


P.  C.  Rickets,  LL.  D.  .  .  . 

J.  L.  Alger 

Howard  Edwards,  LL.  D. . 

R.  O.  Ixjvett,  Ph.  D 

F.  W.  Boatwright 

S.  H.  Blng 

H.  C.  Culbertson,  D.  D... 
Dr.  J.  A.  Morehead.  ,  .  . . , 

Rev.  C.  F.  Gates 

Rush  Rhees,  D.  D 

W.  A.  Maddox,  Ph.  D 

Brother  Felix  


No.  of  No.  of 
Stud'ts .  Teach's 


210 

388 

.219 

453 

1,054 

6,966 

812 

430 

247 

642 

417 

592 

400 

14,473 

1,262 

12.017 

400 

2,232 

1,444 

5,099 

603 

178 

466 

7,769 

275 

1,700 

1,708 

400 

1,300 

7.210 

4,023 

1,450 

395 

4,087 

544 

3,271 

500 

500 

486 

478 

500 

350 

400 

350 

210 

353 

300 

411 

722 

550 

1.897 

493 

160 

2,936 

10,120 

3,427 

1,163 

380 

370 

4,979 

1,245 

722 

1,175 

225 

4,103 

150 

1.850 

4,10 

411 

2,925 

250 

655 

207 

632 

280 

285 

1,017 

300 

343 

680 

G30 

420 

401 

200 

650 

677 

381 

150 


9 
23 
15 
12 

45 
290 
42 
49 
13 
56 
26 
22 

283 
60 

525 
20 

100 
88 

162 
40 
17 
31 

571 
20 
65 

197 
28 
33 

670 
98 
90 
40 

137 
18 

139 
94 
70 
26 
37 
94 
30 
30- 
35 
20 
20 
17 
23 
30 
14 
95 
35 
23 

518 

827 

".39 
40 
IT 
.471 
50 
55 
71 
20 

150 
12 

192 
25 
21 

226 
15 

124 
18 
50 
20 
23 
71 
54 
29 
50 
35 
13 
28 
20 
71 
48 
33 
16 
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Na.me. 

Location. 

Year 
Organ, 

Governing  Official. 

No.  of 
Stud'ts. 

No.  of 
Teach's 

Rose  Polv.  In^t 

Terr'e  Haute,  Ind 

New  Brunswick,  N.J... 

Davenport,  Iowa 

Manchester,  N.  H 

Allegany,  N.  Y 

1875 
1766 
1883 
1889 
1859 
1904 
1848 
1899 
1858 
1847 
1855 
1098 
1870 
1898 
18G6 
1857 
18.52 
1895 
1890 
18.56 
1894 
1818 
1895 
1855 
1821 
1863 
1850 
1887 
1842 
1903 
1874 
1878 
1860 
1874 
1846 
1842 
1772 
1895 

John  White 

241 

1,386 
320 
300 
289 
257 
240 
163 
500 
50 
130 
236 

1,060 
472 
314 
450 
451 
247 
320 
723 
275 

2,094 
286 
434 
115 
389 
800 
190 
250 
150 
794 
80 
110 
380 
541 
882 
700 
150 
701 
453 
385 
445 
851 
276 
135 

1,000 

1,735 
575 
276 

2,011 
253 
275 
578 
981 
210 

4.399 

1,206 
429 
135 
631 
171 
639 
332 
450 
187 
500 
780 
530 
300 
498 
300 

4,854 
940 
600 
250 

1,030 

6,769 
105 

1,190 
510 
800 

4,478 
250 
368 

2.485 
290 
230 
618 
350 

20 

Rutecrs  .    .          

W.  H.  S.  Demarest,  D.  D. . 

Rev.  W.  L.  Haonon 

Abbot  Ernest 

68 

St.  Ambrose 

20 

St  Anselm's       

10 

St.  Bonaventura's 

Rev.  A.  M.  Hickey,  O.  F.  M. 
Sister  Antonia    

25 

St.  Catheriue         

St.  Paul,  Minn 

37 

St.  Charles         

Catonsvllle,  Md 

Convent  Station,  N.  J... 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Manhattan  Boro,  N.  Y. . 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Annapolis,  Md 

Chas.  D.  Hogue 

16 

St.  Elizabeth 

Sister  Mary  Pauline,  LL.  D. 
Brother  Jarlath,  O.  S.  F... . 
Joseph  A.  Farrell 

21 

St.  Francis 

50 

St   Prancis  Xavier      

11 

St    lenatius                  

Rev.  Pius  L.  Moore,  S.  J. . . 

Thomas  Fell,  Ph.  D 

Rev.  J.  W.  Moore 

15 

16 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Toledo,  Ohio 

45 

St.  John's  U   

Rev.  F.  X.  Busch 

19 

St.  John's       

Washington,  D.  C 

Collegeville,  Minn 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Yonkers,  N.  Y.  .......  . 

Collegeville,  Ind. 

Canton,  N.  Y 

.San  Antonio,  Tes. ...... 

3t.  Louis,  Mo 

Rev.  Bro.  D.  Edward.  LL.  D. 

Rt.  Rev.  Peter  Engel 

Rev.  R.  J.  Walsh 

16 

St.  John's  U 

62 

St.  Joseoh's        .    ...    ..... 

28 

St.  Joseph's  Sem.  &  C 

St.  Joseph's  Junior 

St.  Lawrence  U 

J.  P.  Chidwick,  D.  D.....'. 
I.  A.  Wagner,  Ph.  D. ..;,.  . 

R.  E.  Sykes ;.. 

J.  P.  Canning .'.  .';. 

13 
24 
63 

St.  Louis 

24 

St.  Louis  U 

Rev.  Wm.  F.  Robison,  S.  J. . 
Oswald  Baran 

235 

St.  Martin's 

I-acey,  Wash 

30 

St.  Mary's 

Notre  Dame,  Ind 

St.  Mary's,  Ky 

Mother  Pauline 

45 

St.  Mary's 

Rev.  Michael  Jaglowicz.C.R. 
Bro.  U.  Gregory,  F.  S.  C. . . 
J.  A.  Tetzla£f 

8 

St.  Mary's   ,  , , 

Oakland,  Cal 

34 

St.  Mary's 

Dayton,  Ohio 

10 

St.  Mary's 

Van  Buren,  Me 

Raleigh,  N.  C 

Wlnooskl,  Vt 

C.  J.  Barth 

14 

St.  Mary's  School 

Rev.  W.  W.  Way 

30 

St.  Michael's 

Rev.  W.  J.  Marie 

16 

St.  Olaf 

Northfleld,  Minn 

Rev.  L.  W.  Boe 

48 

St.  Peter's 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 

Annandale,  N.  Y 

Bourbounais,  111 

Beatty,  Pa 

J.  P.  McDermott,  S.  J 

Rev.  B.  L.  Bell 

8 

St.  Stephen's , 

15 

St.  Viator's 

Rev.  W.  J.  Bergen 

Rev.  G.  Bridge.  .  .' 

32 

St.  Vincent  O.  &  S 

36 

St.  Xavier 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C .  .  . 
New  York,  N.  Y 

James  McCabe 

68 

Saleni 

H.  E.  Rondthaler 

64 

Salvation  Army  Nat 

Col.  Chj,3.  Miles 

10 

Santo  Tomas  W 

Scott,  Agnes 

Decatur,  Ga 

1905 
18.56 
1S65 
1886 
1877 
1827 
1891 
1899 
1867 
1911 
1871 
1877 
1857 
1801 
1882 
1906 
1879 
1915 
1885 
1875 
1873 
1913 
1899 
1830 
1833 
1887 
1887 
1870 
1869 
1858 
1869 
1906 
1870 
1863 
1867 
1846 
1882 
1884 
1905 
1794 
1895 
1869 
1883 
1870 
1891 
1872 
1798 
1823 
1851 
1869 

F.  H.  Gaines,  D.  b' 

J.  F.  Moonpy 

37 

Seton  Hall 

S.  Orange,  N.  J 

Raleigh,  N.  C 

N.  Little  Rock,  Arlfc. .  .  . 
Rome,  Ga     

20 

ShawU 

Shorter 

Rev.  J.  L.  Peacock 

L.  L.  Greene 

22 
32 

Shorter 

A.  W.  Van  Hoose 

27 

Shurtleff 

.-Mton,  111 

G.  M.  Potter,  A.  M 

J.  D.  Sandefer,  LL.  D 

Henry  Leravour,  Ph.  D .  .  . 
John  L.  Hlllman 

12 

Simmons 

Abilene.  Tex 

35 

Simmons 

Boston,  Mass 

132 

Simpson 

Indianola,  Iowa 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. . 
>f  ortharapton.  Mass .... 

28 

Skidmore  School  ol  Arts .  .  . 
Smith 

C.  H.  Keyes,  Ph.  D 

W.  A.  Neilson 

30 
181 

Smith,  Philander 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Sewanee,  Tenn 

Rev.  J.  M.  Cox 

24 

South,  U.  of  

Rev.  A.  W.  Knight 

W.  S.  Carrell 

24 

South  Carolina,  U.  of 

Columbia,  S.  C 

Vermilion,  S.  D 

Sutherland,  Fla 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Dallas,  Tex 

45 

South  Dakota  U 

R.  L.  Slagle 

78 

Southern 

R.  H.  Alderman 

24 

Southern  Cal.,  U.  of 

Southern  Meth.  U. ...... . 

G.  F.  Bovard,  D.  D.  .. 

Rev.  H.  A.  Blaz 

300 
51 

Southwestern 

Winfleld,  Kan 

Albert  E.  Kirk.  D.  D 

C.  E.  Dlehl 

27 

Southwestern  Presby.  U . . . . 

Clarkesville,  Tenn 

13 

C.  M.  Bishop,  A.  M..  D.  D. 
A.  M.  Meldrum 

25 

Spokane  U 

Spokane,  Wash 

24 

State  Normal  Scliool 

De  Kalb,  111 

J.  S.  Brown 

50 

Spring  Hill 

Spring  Hill,  Ala 

Rev.  J.  C.  Kearns 

'33 

Stephens  Junior 

Columbia,  Mo 

J.  M.  Wood 

36 

Sterling 

Sterling,  Kan 

R.  T.  Campbell 

15 

Stetson,  John  B.,  U 

De  Land,  Fla 

Lincoln  HuUey,  Ph.  D 

A.  C.  Humphreys 

37 

Stevens  Inst,  of  Tech 

Hoboken,  N.  J 

58 

Straight 

Rev.  H.  A.  M.  Brigga 

C.  T.  Alkens,  D.  D ;... 

Joseph  Swain •. . 

25 

Susquehanna  U 

27 

Swarthmore 

Swarthmore,  Pa 

40 

Sweet  Briar 

Sweet  Briar,  Va. 

E.  W.  McVea,  A.  M 

Jas.  R.  Day,  LL.  D 

Rev.  H.  S.  Bliss 

30 

Syra  cuse  U 

Syracuse.  N.  Y 

Beirut,  Syria 

375 

Syrian  Prot 

86 

Talladega 

Talladega,  Ala 

F.  A.  Sumner 

40 

Taylor  U 

Upland,  Ind 

M.  Vayhlnger 

18 

Teachers  of  Indianapolis. . . 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Murfreesboro,  Tenn.  .  .  . 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

Tyler,  Tex 

Dr.  E.  A.  Blaker 

35 

Temple  U 

R.  H.  Conwell,  D.  D 

G.  J.  Burnett. 

325 

Tennessee 

18 

Tennessee,  U.  0/ 

Texas 

H.  A.  Morgan,  LL.  D 

W.  R.  Banks 

233 
22 

Texas  Christian  U 

Fort  Worth,  Tex 

Austin  &  Gal.,  Tex 

Greenville,  Pa 

E.  M.  Walts 

R.  E.  Vinson 

47 

Texas,  XJ.  of 

250 

Thlel 

H.  W.  Elsou,  Lltt.  D 

J.  A.  B.  Scherer,  Ph.  D 

A.  M.  Stowe.  Ph.  D 

R.  H.  Crossfleld,  Ph.  D 

Rev.  R.  B.  Ogllby 

17 

Throop  C.  of  TecU 

Pasadena,  Cal 

40 

Toledo,  U.  of 

Toledo,  Ohio '. 

57 

Lexington,  Ky 

27 

Trinity 

Hartford,  Conn 

Durham,  N.  C 

Waxahachle.  Tex , 

22 

Trinity 

W.  P.  Few 

60 

Trinity  U 

S.  L.  Hornbeak.  Ph.  D 

21 

1)6 


American  Colleges  and  Univ^sities. — Cnr,linued. 


liA.VlB. 


Tri-Stat-a 

Troy  Conf.  Acad 

Tufts 

Tulane  U < 

Tusoulum 

Tuskegee  Inst 

Union 

Union 

Union  U. 

Upsala , 

Ursinus.  . . .  j. , 

U.  S.  Indian  Sohool 

U.  S.  Military  Aead. ; 

U.  8.  Naval  Acad 

Utah,  U.  of 

Valparaiso  U. . . . , , 

VandcrblltB.... 

Vassar 

Vermont,  U.  o*. 

Villanova 

Vlrfilrila  Interment. 

Virginia  Mlllta.ry  Infet 

Virginia  Theo.  Sem.  &  Coll 

Virginia  Union  U 

Virsiula.  U.  ol. 

Wabash 

Wake  Forrest 

Washburn ' 

Washington .  , . , ; 

Washington. , . . , 

Washington  State 

Wa.shlDgton,  U,  of 

Washington  U 

Wasiiington  &  Jefferson. . . 
Washington  &  Lee  U. . . . . 

Wcllesley. 

Wells 

Wesleyan 

We.sleyan  V 

Wesley 


Location. 


Veax 
Organ. 


We-'itern  (Fem.). . , . , 
Western  MaryUvfld, . 
Western  Reserve U. . 

Wfsthampton 

Wej^tminster 

We-'^tminsttr 

West  VirglDia  U.  . . . 
W.  Va.  Wesleyan. . . 
Wheaton  C.  &  Aead. 
Vviiuaton  College. . . . 

Whitman 

Wilberforce 

Willamette  TJ ,. 

William  &  Mary. . , . 

nvilliams 

William  Woods. . ... 
Wilmington ........ 

Wilson , , . . 

Wltithrop 

Wisconsin,  U.  of .  . . . 

Wittenberg. ., 

Wofford 

Woman'8  Alabama. . 
Woman's  Oklahoma. 
Woman's  Teonessee. 

Wooster 

Wyoming,  U.  el.'. . , . 

Yale  U 

Yankton ». . . 


Angola,  Ind -. . . . 

Poultney,  Vt 

Medford,  Mass 

New  Orleans,  La 

Greenville,  Tenn 

Macon  County,  Ala 

College  View,  Neb 

Schenectady,  N.  Y 

Jackson,  Tenn 

Kenllworth,  N.  J 

CoUegeville,  Pa 

Chllocco,  Okla 

West  Point,  N.  Y 

Annapolis,  Md 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah... . 

Valparaiso,  Ind 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Poughkeepsle,  N.  Y 

Burlington,  Vt 

Villanova,  Pa.  . .  k^ 

Bristol,  Va .'rv  . .  . 

Lexington,  Va 

Lynchburg,  Va 

Richmond,  Va 

Oharlottesville,  Va 

Crawfordaville,  Ind 

Wake  Forrest,  N.  C .  .  .  . 

Topeka,  Kan 

Tennessee 

Chest ertown,  Md 

Pullman,  Wash . .'. 

Seattle,  Wash 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Wiishington,  Pa 

Le.xington,  Va 

Wellesley,  Ma.ss 

Aurora,  N.  Y 

Macon,  Ga 

MIddletown,  Conn 

Greenville,  Tc.\ 

Oxford,  Ohio 

Westminster,  Md 

Cleveland.  Ohio 

Richmond,  Va 

New  Wilmlugtfln,  Pa. . . . 

Fulton.  Mo 

Morgantown,  W.  Va. . . . 
Buckhannon,  W.  Va. . . , 

Wheaton,  111 

Norton,  Mass 

Walla  Walla,  Wa.sh 

Wilberforce.  Ohio 

Salem,  Ore 

Williamsburg,  Va 

Wiliiamstowu,  Mass.  . . . 

Fulton,  Mo 

Wilmington,  Ohio 

Chambersburg,  Pa 

Rock  Hlli.j^.  C 

Madison,  Wi^ 

.Springfield.  Ohio 

Spartanburg,  S.  C 

Montgomery,  Ala 

Chlckasha,  Oklii": 

Murfreesboro,  Tenn. .  .  . 

Wooster,  Ohio 

Laramie, 'Wyo 

New  Haven,  Conn 

yankton.  S.  D 


1884 

1834 

1852 

1834 

1794 

1881 

1891 

1795 

1845 

1893 

1869 

1884 

1802 

1845 

1850 

1873 

1873 

1865 

1791 

1843 

1884 

1839 

1888 

1865 

1819 

1832 

1834 

1865 

1783 

1782 

1892 

18GI 

1853 

1802 

1749 

1875 

1868 

1836 

1831 

1905 

1855 

1867 

1820 

1914 

1852 

1849 

1867 

1890 

1860 

1834 

1882 

1856 

1844 

1603 

1793 

1890 

1870 

1869 

1886 

1848 

1845 

1S54 

1909 

1908 

1907 

1866 

1886 

1701 

1881 


Governing  Offlcial. 


No.  of 
Stud'ts. 


L.  M.  .Sniff 

C.  L.  Leonard,  D.  D 

John  A.  Cotisens 

A.  B.  Dinwiddle 

Rev.  C.  O.  Gray.  D.  D 

Dr.  R.  R.  Moton 

H.  A.  Morrison 

C.  A.  Richmond 

H.  E.  Walters 

Frans  Ericson,  M.  A 

G.  L.  Onwako 

Oscar  H.  Lipps V 

Brig.  Gen.  D.  MacArthur.. 
Rear  Admiral  A.  H.  Scales. 

J.  A.  Widstoe,  M.  A .  .  , 

H.  K.  Brown 

J.  H.  Kirkland ., 

H.  N.  MacCrackcn 

Guy  W.  Bailey 

Rev.  J.  J.  Dean , 

H.  G.  Noftsinger , 

E.  W.  Nichols.  . 

Rev.  R.  C.  Woods 

William  J.  Clark , 

E.  A .  Alderman 

G.  L.  Mackintosh ; 

W.  L.  Potcat , 

P.  P.  Womer. 

Adams  Phillips , 

Dr.  C.  P.  Gould  .  .  .  : , 

E.  O.  HolLind.  Ph.  D 

H.  Suzzallo,  Ph.  D.  ..  ..... 

F.  A.  Hall 

S.  C.  Black .;.... 

H.  L.  .Smith 

E.  F.  Pendleton.... ...;.. 

Kerr  D.  Macmillan. .. .... 

Rev.  AV.  F.  Qtiilllan 

W.  A.  Shanklin,  L.  H.  D.. 

G.  F.  Wiufield 

W. W.  Boyd 

T.  H.  Lewis,  D.  D.  .  .  .... 

Dr.  Chas.  F.  Thwing 

F.  W.  Boatwright 

W.  C.  Wallace,  DTD 

E.  E.  Reed,  D.  D. 

Frank  B.  Trotter 

W.  B.  Fleming.  D.  D. 

C.  A.  Blanchard 

Samuel  V.  Cole,  D.  D.  .  . . 

S.  B.  L.  Penrose 

W.  S.  Scarborough,  M.  A.. 
Rev.  C  G.  Donev,  Ph.  D. 
Dr.  J.  A.  C.  Chandler.  .  .  . 
H.  A.  Garfield,  LL.  D.  .  .  . 

J.  A.  Serena 

J.  E.  Jay 

Dr.  E.  D.  Warfield 

Dr.  D.  B.  Johnson 

E.  A.  Birge 

C.  G.  Heclcert,  D.  D.  .  .  .  . 

H.  N.  Snyder,  M.  A 

M.  W.  Swartz 

G.  W.  Austin 

G.  J.  Burnett 

Chas.  F.  Wishart,  D.  D. . . 

Aven  Nelson,  Ph.  D 

A.  T.  Hadley,  LL.  D 

H.  K.  Warren,  D.  D 


No.  Of 
Teach'a 


600 

290 

1,996 

2,908 

200 

1.930 

600 

600 

730 

90 

244 

550 

735 

1,803 

4,938 

4,000 

3,042 

1,106 

864 

645 

263 

595 

530 

393 

1,560 

343 

534 

850 

97 

75 

2,693 

7,078 

3,135 

368 

635 

1,529 

220 

364 

595 

340 

315 

272 

1,992 

250 

250 

135 

1,737 

430 

220 

225 

5.50 

050 

450 

307 

554 

266 

340 

291 

1,096 

7,294 

971 

283 

365 

400 

335 

670 

587 

3,326 

517 


24 

17 

336 

348 

18 

207 

25 

45 

50 

14 

19 

65 

156 

245 

160 

150 

182 

130 

110 

42 

20 

33 

26 

17 

100 

21 

39 

46 

6 

10 

172 

225 

286 

20 

35 

140 

32 

35 

51 

26 

35 

21 

360 

24 

21 

12 

120 

33 

20 

30 

34 

65 

25 

20 

52 

24 

21 

23 

100 

886 

25 

14 

35 

42 

■4.5 
65 

.'>32 
32 


CANADIAN    COLLEGES. 


Acadia  U • 

WoUville,  N.  S 

Edmonton,  S.  Alberta. . . 

St.  Thomas,  Ont 

Vancouver,  B.  C 

Halifax 

1838 
1908 
1881 
1912 
1818 
1821 
1887 
1827 
1907 
1871 
1862 
1800 
1854 
1841 
1909 
1832 

G.  B.  Cutter 

330 

1,107 

\      235 

^  1,530 

622 

2,483 

281 

5,000 

442 

20 

800 

190 

300 

:  1,417 

1.457 

608 

24 

Alberta  U 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Tory 

Rev.  P.  S.  Dobson 

8T 

Alma ;. . 

IS 

British  Columbia  U 

L.  S.  Klinck 

70 

Dalhousle  U. 

i\.  S.  Mackenzie 

76 

McGillU 

Montreal,  Can 

Sir  Arthur  Currie,  K.  C.  B . 

A.  L.  McCrimmon .  : 

Sir  Robert  Falconer 

F.  C.  Harrison,  D.  Sc 

John  MacKay 

265 

McMaster 

Toronto,  Ont 

22 

Toronto.  U.  ol 

Toronto,  Ont 

515 

Macdonald ; 

Ste.  .\.  de  Bellevue,  Q... 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba. . . . 

Sackvllle.  N.  B 

Frederickton.  N.  B 

Truro,  N.  8 

50 

Manitoba 

7 

Mount  Allison 

B.  C.  Borden,  D.  D 

C.  C.  Jones 

60 

New  BrunswJeli  U 

15 

Nova  Scotia  Normal 

Queen's  U 

David  Soloan 

16 

Kingston,  Ont 

R.  B.  Taylor,  D.  D 

W.  C.  Murray,  F.  R.  S.O.. 
Rev.  K.  P.  Bowles. 

75 

Saskatchewan  U 

70 

Victoria  U 

Toronto,  Ont 

28 

Schools  of  Theology. 
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AMERICAN  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES— ConJlnnea. 


THE    LARGER    AMERICAN    LAW    SCHOOLS. 


Name. 

Location. 

Year 
Organ. 

Governing  OfHclal. 

No.  of 
Stud'ts. 

"No.  ol 
Teaoh's 

Albany  Law  School 

239  State  St.,  Albany .  .  . 

Boston,  Mass 

306  Wash.  St.,  Bklyn.  .  . 

Berkeley,  Cal 

Chattanooga,  Tenn 

Chicago,  111 

1851 
1872 
1901 
1904 
1898 
1896 
1902 
1773 
1887 
1905 
1870 
1910 
1817 
1868 
1807 
18.59 
1869 
1891 
1898 
1859 
1905 
1906 
1824 

J.  Newton  Fiero 

290 

490 

475 

448 

72 

297 

416 

550 

213 

687 

40 

■;  400 

.,   883 

»     152 

.     -425 

461 

380 

232 

485 

250 

448 

591 

185 

15 

Boston  University 

Homer  Albers 

33 

Brooklyn  Law  School 

W.  P.  Rlcharsdon 

15 

California  U.,  Coll.  of  Law. 

F.  M.  Porter 

28 

Chattanooga  College  ot  Law 

Chas.  R.  Evans 

14 

Chicago          .          

■T .  J.  Tobias ... 

34 

Chicago  University     

Chicago,  111 

J.  P.  Hall 

8 

Columbia  U.,  Sch.  of  Law. . 

New  York  City.  N.  Y... 

Ithaca,  N.  Y 

New  York  City,  N.  Y... 

Washington,  D.  C 

Chicago,  111 

H.  F.  Stone 

20 

Cornell  U.,  Coll.  of  Law... . 

E.  H.  V/oodrua 

6 

Fordhani  Urivevsity 

F.  P.  Garvan 

12 

GeorKetown  University.  . . . 

G.  E.  Hamilton 

7 

Hamilton    

C.  A.  Macomic .-,, 

Roscoe  Pound ..-,..,,. 

D.  O.  McGovney ..,..' 

Hon.  Henry  D.  Harlan 

H.  M.  Bates L  .  .■ 

30 

Hiirvard  University 

Iowa,  U.  of 

Maryland  University 

Cambridge,  Mass :  . 

Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Baltimore,  Md 

11 

8 
24 

Michigan  University 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich 

Washington,  D.  C 

New  York  City,  N.  Y... 
Boston,  Maps 

12 

National 

C.  F.  Carusi 

29 

N.  Y.  Law  School 

George  Ciiase 

11 

Northeastern 

E.  A.  Churchill 

25 

Northwestern  University. . . 

Chicago,  111 

J.  H.  Wigmore . . 

32 

So'uthern  Cal.  University. . . 
Suffolk..     

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Boston,  Mass 

Frank  M.  Porter 

G.  L.  Arcjner 

28 
32 

Yale  University 

New  Hayen,  Conn 

T.  W.  Swan 

15 

SCHOOLS    OF    THEOLOCY. 


N.\ME. 


Andover  Theological  Sem 

Arlransas  Baptist 

Auburn  Theolocical  Sem 

Bangor  Theological  Sem 

Belmont  Abbey 

Berkeley  Dlv.  School 

Bethany  Bible  School 

Bethel  Acad.  &  Theo.  Sem.  . .  . 

Bible  C.  of  Missouri 

Bible  Holiness  Seminary 

Bible  Teachers'  Training  School 
Bloomfleld  Thcoloplcal  Sem .  .  . 
Bonebrake  Theological  Sem .  .  . 

Brite  C.  0/ Bible 

Catholic  U.  of  America 

Cazenovla  Seminary 

Central  Theological  Sem 

Chicago  Theological  Sem 

Columbia  Theological  Sem .... 
Concordia  Theological  Sem. . . . 

Crane  Theological  Sem 

Crozer  Theological  Sem 

Drew  Theological  School 

Eden  Theological  Sem 

Episcopal  Theological  Sem .... 

Epworth  Seminary 

Eugene  Bible  U ,  . 

Evan.  Luth  Theological  Sem... 
Evan.  Luth.  Theological  Sem . . 
Evangelical  Theological  Sem... 

Free  Will  Baptist  Sem 

Garrett  Bible  Inst 

Gen.  Theo.  Sem.,  P.  E.  Ch 

Genesee  Wesleyan  Sem 

Hartwlck  Seminary 

Hartford  Theological  Sem 

Howard  U.  School  of  Theo.  . . . 

Hebrew  Union 

Houghton  Seminary 

II  iff  School  of  Theology 

Jewish  TTieological  Sem 

Kimball  School  of  Theology. . . 

Lane  Seminary , , . . 

Luther  Theological  Sem 

Luther  Theological  Sem 

Lutheran  Theological  Sem 

Lynchburg  C 

McCormlck  Theological  Sem... 

Maine  Wesleyan  Sem 

Meadvllle  TY.r  '  i^lcal  School.  . 

Mission  H.iuj^ 

Ml.  St.  Ai;)h(.n8ufl  Theo.  Sem.. 

Mt.  St.  Mar;,  s  Seminary 

Moravlii,/  C  &  Theo.  Sem. . . . 
NashotaK  Hiuse 


Location. 


Yr. 
Org 


Cambridge,  Mass. . . 
Little  Rock,  Ark...  . 

Auburn,  N.  Y 

Bangor,  Me 

Belmont,  N.  C 

Middletown.  Conn. . 

Chicago,  III 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Columbia,  Mo 

Owasso,  Mich 

New  York,  N.  Y .  .  . 

Bloomfleld,  N.  J 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.  .  . 
Washington,  D.  C.  . 
Cazenovia,  N.  Y.  .  . 

Dayton,  Oiiio 

Chicago,  111 

Columbia,  S.  C 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Tufts  C,  Mass 

Upland,  Pa 

Madison,  N.  J 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Cambridge,  Mass. . . 

Epworth,  Iowa 

Eugene,  Ore 

Maywood,  111 

Wauwatosa.  Wis.  .  . 

Naperville,  111 

Ayden,  N.  C 

Evanston,  III 

New  York,  N.  Y.  .  . 

Lima,  N.  Y 

Hartwick  Sem.,N.Y 
Hartford,  Conn.  .  .  . 
Washington,  D.  C.  . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Houghton,  N.  Y 

Denver,  Col 

New  York,  N.  Y.  .  . 

Salem,  Ore 

Cincinnati.  Ohio. . . . 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Gettysburg,  Pa 

LjTichburg,  Va 

Chicago,  III 

KentsHlU,  Me 

Meadvllle,  Pa 

Sheboygan,  Wis.  .  .  . 

Esopus,  N.  Y 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Bethlehem  Pa 

Nashotah,  Wis 


1807 

1884 

181 

1816 

1878 

1854 

1905 

1905 

1897 

1909 

1900 

1869 

1871 

1913 

1889 

1824 

18,'iO 

18.57 

1828 

1839 

1871 

1868 

1867 

18.50 

1867 

1857 

1895 

1891 

1865 

1873 

1899 

18.55 

1817 

1832 

1797 

1834 

1867 

1875 

1884 

1892 

1886 

1906 

1832 

1864 

1917 

1826 

1903 

1829 

1824 

1844 

1860 

1868 

1832 

1807 

1842 


Control . 


Cong...  . 
Baptist. . 
Presby .  . 
Cong . . . . 

R.  C 

Epis.  ... 
Breth . .  . 
Baptist. . 
D.  of  C 
R.  C... 
Christ... 
Presoy . . 
Breth . .  . 
D.  of  C 
R.  C... 
M.  E. .  . 
Rel.  Ch . 

Cong 

Pre.sby. . 

Luth 

Univ 

Baptist. . 
M.  E. .  . 
Evang... 

P.  E 

M.  E.  .  . 
D.  of  C. 
Ev.Luth. 
Ev.Luth. 
Evan . . . 
F.  W...  . 
M.  E. .  . 
Epis .  .  .  . 
M.  E  .  .  . 
Luth 


.Jewish.  , 
Meth . .  , 
M. E. .  , 
Jewish.  , 
M.  E. .  . 
Pre-sby . 
Luth . . . 
Luth... 
Luth... 
Christ., 
Presby . 
Meth.  . 
Unit.  .  . 
Ref.  Ch , 
R.C... 
R.  C..,, 
Moray . 
Epis, .. , 


Governing  Official. 


John  W.  Platner 

J.  A.  Booker 

G.  B.  Stewart,  D.  D 

David  N.  Beach,  D.  D 

Right  Rev.  Leo  Hald 

Rev.  W.  P.  Lodd 

A.  C.  Wieand,  D.  D 

G.  A.  Hagstrom,  D.  D .  . .  . 

G.  D.  Edwards 

C.  G.  Taylor 

Dr.  W.  W.  White 

Henry  J.  W  eber,  D.  D .  . . . 

J.  P.  Landls 

Colby  D.  Hall 

Right  Rev.  T.  J.  Shahan.  . 

Chas  E.  Hamilton. 

Rev.  H.  J.  Christman,  D.  D. 

O.  S.  Davis 

Rev.  T.  Whaling,  D.  D...  . 

Rev.  Prof.  F.  Pieper 

L.  S.  McCollest«r,  D.  D. . . 
Rev.  M.  G.  Evans 

E.  8.  Tipple,  D.  D 

S.  D.  Press 

Rev.  H.  B.  Washburn 

F.  Q.  Brown 

E.  C.  Sanderson 

E.  F.  Krauss 

Rev.  John  Schaller 

G.  B.  Kimmel,  D.  D 

Board  of  Trustees 

C.  M.  Stuart 

H.  E.  Fosbroke,  D.  D 

E.  D.  Shepard,  D.  D 

J.  C.  Trever,  D.  D; 

W.  D.  MacKenzie,  D.  D  .  . 

D.  B.  Pratt,  D.  D 

Rev.  Dr.  K.  Kohler 

J.  D.  Luckey ■.;.... 

J.  A.  Beebe,  D.  D. 

Dr.  Cyrus  Adler 

H.  J.  Talbott 

Wra.  McKlbben,  D.  D 

H.  E.  Jacobs,  D.  D 

Rev.  M.  O.  Bochmon 

Dr.  J.  A.  Slngmaster,  D.  D. 

J.  T.  T.  Hundley 

J.  G.  McClure,  D.  D 

J.  O.  Newton 

F.  C.  Southworth,  A.  M. . . 

F.  Grether 

F.  J.  Relchert,  D.  D. . ... . . 

F.  J.  L.  Beekman. . .,', . , . . 
J.  T.  Hamilton. .........; 

B  A.  Larrabee,  D.  D 


No. 
Stud, 


20 
450 
48 
22 
110 
15 
377 
240 
209 
136 
200 
74 
71 
60 
1,200 
260 
20 
43 
37 
382 
16 
75 
124 
79 
28 
126 
209 
. .  60 
60 
39 
..125 
209 
71 
200 
70 
44 
49 
70 
175 
48 
50 
40 
38 
83 
86 
40 
207 
165 
200 
17 
100 
117 
220 
70 
39 


No. 
Teh. 

6 
18 
13 

8 
21 

7 

2i 

4 

7 

15 

12 

V. 

80 

16 

6 

9 

7 

8 

5 

11 

14 

5 

9 

10 

12 

7 

5 

5 

10 

16 

15 

18 

7 

12 

8 

10 

12 

7 

12 

7 

5 

10 

10 

6 

19 

18 

12 

6 

9 

11 

8 

8 

7 
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SCHOOLS  OF  THKOLOOY—Cmttinued. 


Nambl 


New  Bmnswieli  TTieo.  Sem. . . . 

New  Church  Taeo.  Sem 

Newton  Tt^eologloal  Inst 

Oberlln 

Ouachita  Baptist. 

Park  Region  LutlK* , . . 

Pittsburgh  Theo.  Sem ! .  : 

Presby.  Theo.  Sem;  of  Ky 

Princeton  T7teo!oglca!  Sem .  .  .  . 
Rochester  Theological  Sem .  . .  . 
St.  John'r)  Oioees.  Seminary.  .  . 

St.  Jo.seph'8  Sem.  and  C 

St.  Mary's  Tboologlcal  Sem.  .  . 

St.  Paul's  Seminary 

St.  Vincent  C.  &  Eool.  Sem 

San  Francisco  TheologlcHl  Sem 
Southern  Bapt.  Theo.  Sem.  .  .  . 

■S'west'n  Bapt.  Theo.  Sem 

Suomi  C  and  Swninary 

Tllton  Seminary 

Union  Theological  Sem 

UiilonTheo.8em.o/CltybfN.Y 

Vanderbilt  U. 

Virginia  Theo.  Sem.  &  Col.  .  .  . 

Virsinla  Union  U 

Martburg  TTieoJoglcal  Rem .  . . . 

Western  Theoioerlcal  S6m 

WilUamsport  Dlckin.ion  Sem. . 
Yale  Divinity  School 


Location. 


Yr. 
Org 


N.  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Cambridge,  Mass. . . 
Newt.  Centre,  Mass. 

Oberlln,  Ohio 

Arkadelphla,  Ark . . . 
Fergus  Falls,  Mill... 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Louisville,  Ky 

Princeton,  N.  J.  .  .  . 
Rochester,  N.  Y. . . . 
Little  Rock,  Ark.  .  . 

Yonker.s.  X.  Y 

Cleveland,  Ohio. . .  . 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Beatty,  Pa 

San  .^nselmo,  Cal... 

Louisville,  Ky 

Fort  Worth,  Tex . .  . 

Hancock.  Mich 

Tilton,  N.  H 

Richmond,  Va 

New  York  City. .  .  . 
Nashville,  Tenn. . .  . 

Lynchbitrg.  Va 

Richmond,  Va 

Dubuque,  Iowa.  .  .  . 

Pittsburgh.  Pa 

Williamsport,  Pa. .  , 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


Control. 


1784 
1866 
1825 
1833 
1886 
1892 
1825 
1853 
1812 
1850 
1911 
1895 
1849 
1894 
1846 
1871 
1859 
1907 
1896 
1845 
1812 
1830 
1875 
1888 
1865 
1854 
1825 
1848 
1822 


Ref.  Ch. 
Si  wed...  . 
Bapt..., 


Governing  OiBclal. 


No .       .Nil. 

Stud.  Teh. 


Baptist. . 
N.  Luth 
Presby . . 
Presby.  . 
Ptesby.  . 
Baptist. . 
R.  C... 

R.  C 

R.  C... 
R.  C... 
R.  C... 


Baptist.. 
Baptist. . 
F;v.Luth 
M .  E  .  .  . 
Presby.  . 
Tnterd'l. 


Baptist. . 
Baptist., 
Luth..., 
Presby. 
Mi  E .  . 


J.  P.  Searle,  D.  D 

W.  L.  Worcester 

G.  E.  Horr.  D.  D 

Dr.  H.  C.  King 

C.  E.  Dicken,  D.  D 

Fl-ancis  Paterson 

John  McNaugher,  D.  D. . . 

C.  R.  Hemphill 

J.  R.  Stevenson,  D.  D.  .  . . 

C.  A.  Barbour,  D.  D 

W.  H.  Aretz 

Rev.  J.  P.  Chidwick,  D.  D. 

Rev.  J.  A.  McFadden 

Rev.  F.  J.  Schaefsr 

Gerard  Bridge 

Rev.  W.  H.  Landon 

E.  Y.  Mulltns,  D.  D 

L.  R.  Scarborough 

Rev.  J.  Wargelln,  A.  B 

Geo.  L.  Plimpton 

W.  W.  Moore,  D.  D 

Arthur C.  McQlHert.  LL.  D. 

W.  F.  Tillett 

R.  C.  Woods,  D.  D 

Wm.  J.  Clark 

M.  lYltschell,  D.  D 

J.  A.  Kelao 

B.  C.  Connor 

C.  R.  Brown.  D.  D 


25 

15 

63 

39 

350 

230 

48 

38 

156 

63 

20 

280 

46 

210 

540 

54 

639 

535 

166 

376 

94 


40 

90 

393 

58 

48 

325 

126 


11 

6 

7 

8 

30 

11 

8 

8 

14 

10 

if 
6 
14 
45 
9 
14 
28 
12 
23 
8 


293f  38 
7 

r> 

15 

r, 

]^ 
21 


AGRICULTURAL    AND    MECHANICAL    SCHOOLS. 


A.  &  I.  State  Normal  (neg.) 
Alabama  Poly.  Institute.  .  . 

Alcorn,  A.  &  M.  (neg.) 

Colorado  Agriculture 

Colored  A.  &  N.  U 

Connecticut  Agriculture 

Florida  A.  &  M.  C.  (neg.) . . 

Georgia  State  Cot  A 

Georgia  State  Ind.  C.  (neg.) 
Hampton  N.  &  A.  Inst.  .  .  . 

Harvard  Eng.  School 

Iowa  State  C.  of  A.  &  M.  A. 

Kansas  St.  Agrlo 

^ventucky  Nor.  4  Ind 

Ix>ulsiana  State  A.  &  M.  C. 

Maryland  Stale  C 

Michigan  Agrio.  C 

MassacDusetts  Agrl 

Mississippi  A.  &  M.  C 

Negro  A.  A  Tech 

Montana  State  C 

N.  M.  C.  of  A.  &  M.  A 

N.  Y.  State  Institute 

N.  C.  A.  A  Eng.  (State)...  . 

North  Dakota  Agrl 

North  Georgia  A,errl 

Oklahoma  A.  &  M 

Oregon  State  Agri 

Prah-leVtewStateNor.  (neg.) 

State  A.  &  M 

South  Dakota  State  C 

Rhode  Island  State  C 

Rochester  A.  <fe  M.  Inst. . .  . 
State  Agrl.  &Meoh.C.  (neg.) 
Southern  University  (neg.) . . 

Tarleton,  John,  Agrl; 

Texaa  A.  •&  M.  C 

Utah  Agrl.  C 

Virsinla  Poly.  Inst 

WlQthrop  N.  A  I.  C 

Washington  State  C 


Nashville,  Tenn 

Auburn,  Ala 

Alcorn  Miss 

Fort  Collins,  Col 

Langston,  Okla 

Storrs,  Conn 

Tallahassee,  Fla 

Athens,  Oa 

(nr.)  Savannah,  Ga.. 

Hampton,  Va 

Cambridge,  Mass. . . . 

Ames,  low.'i 

Manhattan,  Kan. . . . 

Frankfort,  Ky 

Baton  Rouge,  La. . . . 
College  Park,  Md.  .  . 
East  Lansing.  Mich.. 

.\mherst.  Mass 

Agric.  Col  ,  Miss.  .  .. 
Greensboro,  N.  C... 

Bozeinan.  Mont 

.State  College,  N.  M. 
Farinint;daln.  N.  Y.  . 
We.^i  R  ileigh,  N.  C 

P'argo.  N.  D 

Dahlonega,  Ga 

Stillwater,  Okla 

Cor VR His,  Ore 

l^rairie  View,  Tex. . . . 
Orangeburg,  S.  C. . . . 

Brookings,  S.  D 

Kingston,  R.  I 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Normal,  Ala 

Baton  Rouge,  La.  .  . . 

Slephenville,  Tex 

College  Station,  Tex. 

Logan,  Utah 

Blacksburg,  Va 

Rock  Hiil,  9.  C 

Pullman,  Wash 


1912 
1872 
1871 
1879 
1897 
1881 
1887 
1907 
1891 
1868 
1918 
1868 
1863 
1886 
1860 
1856 
1857 
1807 
1878 
1891 
1893 
1889 
1912 
1889 
1890 
1872 
1801 
1885 
1879 
1895 
1884 
1802 
1885 
1875 
1880 
1917 
1876 
1888 
1872 
1886 
1892 


W.  J.  Hale 

L.  S.  Dowell 

L.  J.  Rowan 

Dr.  C.  A.  Lory,  LL.  D 

J.  M.  Marquess 

C.  L.  Beach 

Nathan  B.  Young 

A.  M.  Soule 

R.  R.  Wright 

Rev.  J.  E.  Gregg 

Rev.  H.  J.  Hughes 

R.  A.  Pearson 

W.  M.  Jardine 

G.  P.  Russell 

T.  D.  Boyd 

Dr.  A.  F.  Woods 

F.  S.  Kerzie 

K.  L.  Buttei-neld 

W.  H.  Smith 

Dr.  J.  B.  Dudley 

Alf.  Atkinson 

Dr.  R.  W.  Clothier 

A.  A.  Johnson 

W.  C.  Riddlck.  C.  D.,  LL.  D. 
E.  F.  Ladd,  B.  S.,  LL.  D... 

G.  R.  Glenn 

J.  W.  Ciintwell 

W.  J.  Kerr.  Sc.  D 

J.  G.  Osborne 

R.  S.  Wilkinson 

W.  E.  Johnson 

H.  Edwards 

R.  B.  Farnum 

W.  S.  Buchanan  .• 

J.S.Clark 

W.  B.  Blzzell 

W.  B.  Blzzell 

E.  G.  Peterson 

J.  A.  Barruss 

D.  B.  Johnson 

E.  O.  Holland 


1,250 
1,273 

525 
1,150 

858 

359 

409 

500 

400 
1,855 

300 
6,104 
3,400 

396 
1,878 

666 
1,600 

750 
1,545 

668 
1,2'25 

601 

200 
1,049 
1,230 

277 
1,900 
3,458 

562 

900 
1,045 

343 
2,800 

431 
1.225 

550 
2,7,50 
1,968 

760 
2,200 
2,593 


45 
75 
25 
95 
23 
35 
43 
60 
18 

100 
40 

623 

305 
24 
93 
54 

150 

*80 
86 
24 

102 
44 
24 
72 
60 
14 

140 
'275 
73 
62 
77 
29 
75 
31 
75 
30 

150 
75 
67 
90 

172 


In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  aerie,  schools  at  the  following  ln.st1tutlons  m  the  regular  college  list: — 
Arizona  U.;  Arkansas  U.:  Cilifornia  U.;  Florida  U.;  Hawaii  Coll.;  Idaho  U.;  Illinois  U.:  Purdue  U.; 
Kentucky  U.:  .Maine  U.:  Massachusetts  Inst,  of  Tech.;  Minnesota  U.;  Missouri  U.;  Nebraska  U.:  Rutgers 
Coll.;  Comen  Coll.;  Ohio  State  U.;  Penn  State  Coll.;  Porto  Rico  U.;  Tennessee  U.;  Vermont  U.;  Wisconsin  U.; 
Wyoming  U. 

LIBRARY    SCHOOLS. 

The  date  Is  that  of  founding:  the  proper  name  is  that  of  the  governing  offlelal. 

Carnegie  Library  (1905),  Atlanta,  T.  D.  Barker;  Carnegie  Library  (1901),  Pittsburgh,  Sarah  C.  N. 
Bogle;  Los  Angeles  P.  L.  (1914),  Los  .\ngele,s,  E.  R.  Perry;  New  York  Public  Library  (1^11)  New  York, 
E.  J.  Reeco;  New  York  State  Library  (1887),  Albany,  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.:  Pratt  Institute  (1891),  Brooklyn. 
E.  F.  Stevens;  Simmons  College  (1902),  Boston,  June  R.  Donnelly;  Syracuse  University  (1908),  Syracuse, 
E.  E.  Spcrry.  University  of  Illinois  (1893),  Urbana,  P.  L.  Windsor;  University  of  Wisconsin  (1905),  Madison. 
M.  S.  Dudgeeo;  Western  Reserve  U90,3),  Cleveland.  Alice  S.  Tyler. 


College  'Fraternities  {Greek  Letter  Societies). 
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COLLEGE    FRATERNITIES    (CREEK    LETTER    SOCIETIES). 


(College  or  place  and  year  of  founding  are  In 
pai'cnthes"S.  The  first  nama  is  that  of  the  president 
01-  chairman;  the  second  that  of  the  secretary.) 

Inter-Fraternity  Conference,  A.  S.  Bard, -25  Broad 
St.,  New  York  City;  H.  W.  Congdon,  18  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 

Inter-medlcal  Fraternity  Conference,  Dr.  D.  E.  W. 
Wenstrand,  210  Wisconsin  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.; 
Dr.  G.  G.  Taylor,  Wells  Bids.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

COLLEGIATE. 

Acacia — for  members  of  Masonic  order  only — 
(Univ.  Mich.,  1904)  Jaa.  F.  Groves,  Rlppon,  Wis.; 
W.  E.  Ekblaw,  Urbana,  111. 

Alpha  Chi  Rho  fTrinity,  1805),  J.  A.  Wales,  Strat- 
ford, Conn.;  C.  H.  Bassford,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Alpha  Delta  Phi  (Hamilton,  1832),  H.  W;  Austin, 
179  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  111.;  R.  P.  Merrltt, 
Berkeley,  Cal. 

Alpha  Gamma  Rho  (Ohio  St.  Univ.,  1903), 
T.  D.  Harman,  Jr.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Sleeter  Bui). 
808  Michigan  Ave.,  Urbana.  111. 

Alpha  Omega  (Durham,  1906),  W.  B.  Wall,  Dur- 
ham, N.  C;  R.  W.  Byraan,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Alpha  Sigma  Phi  (Yale,  1845),  S.  E.  Baldwin, 
New  Haven,  Conn.;  G.  B.  Klttredge,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Alpha  Tau  Omega  (Richmond,  1865),  T.  A.  Clark, 
Univ.  of  111.,  Urbana,  111.;  C.  T.  Reno,  AUentown,  Pa. 

Beta  Phi  (Chicago  U.,  1911),  R.  F.  Schreiner,  5.509 
Augusta  St.,  Chicago,  111.:  H.  W.  Thompson,  3232 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Beta  Theta  PI  (Miami,  1839),  F.  W.  Shepardson, 
Springneld,  111.;  Gen.  H.  Bruce,  Horace  Mann  School, 
New  York  City. 

Chi  Phi  (Princeton,  1824),  Dr.  T.  B.  Appel. 
Lancaster,  Pa.;  H.  F.  Fletcher,  6  W.  4Sth  St.,  New 
York  City. 

Chi  Psi  (Union,  1841),  A.  S.  Bard,  25  Broad  St., 
New  York  City;  V.  F.  Mashek,  2201  Laflln  St., 
Chicago,  111. 

Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  (Yale,  1844),  Ogden  Reid, 
N.  Y.  Tribune,  New  York  City;  Jas.  A.  Hawes, 
30  W.  44th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Delta  Chi  (Cornell,  1890),  J.  J.  Kuhn,  115  Broad- 
way, New  York  City;  Geo.  B.  Bush,  Riverside,  Cal. 

Delta  Phi  (Union,  1827),  C.  W.  T.  Burke,  Troy, 
N.  Y.;  P.  Z.  Butterworth,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Delta  Sigma  Phi  (City,  N.  Y.,  1899),  John  C. 
Harris,  Dallas,  Tex.;  A.  W.  Defenderfer.Wyatt  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Delta  Tau  Delta  (Bethany,  1859),  A.  B.  Beilaskl, 
Equitable  Bldg.,  New  York  City;  Geo.  Slgman, 
Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. 

Delta  Psi  (Columbia.  1847). 

Delta  Up.silon  (Williams.  1834),  John  Patterson, 
43  Cedar  St!,  New  York  City;  H.  W.  Congdon,  18 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Kappa  Alpha.  Northern  (Union,  1825),  A.  B.  Trow- 
bridge, 25  W.  44th  St.,  New  York  City;  R.  G.  Mead, 
62  Cedar  St.,  New  York  City. 

Kappa  Alpha,  Southern  (Washington  and  Lee, 
1865),  H.  B.  Chiles,  Lexington,  Mo.;  W.  B.  Crawford. 
Klsslmmee,  Fla. 

Kappa  Alpha  Psi  (Indiana,  1910),  W.  E.  Stewart, 
Champaign.  111.;  T.  B.  Mayo,  Alton,  111. 

Kappa  Delta  Rho  (Middlebury,  1905),  F.  C. 
Ewart,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.;  D.  M.  Tower,  Dundee,  N.Y. 

Kappa  Nu  (Rochester,  1911),  N.  L.  Sanow,  2937 
Schubert  Ave..  Chicago,  III.;  H.  S.  Macider,  978 
Union  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Kappa  Sigma  (U.  of  Va.,  1869),  R.  E.  Blake,  1129 
Washington  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  J.  S.  Ferguson, 
330  W.  28th  St.,  New  York  City. 
■i^^o^bda.  Chi  Alpha  (Boston,  1909),  E.  J.  C.  Fischer, 
261  Pierce  St.,  Kmgston,  Pa.;  L.  R.  Taylor,  French 
Lick  Springs.  Ind. 

Phi  Beta  Delta  (Columbia,  1903),  M.  C.  Dobrow. 
lfr^-,-„*^^i^''-New  York  City;  Dr.  Louis  Schorr,  238 
W.  78th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Phi  Delta  Theta  (Miami,  1848).  E.  C.  Henderson, 
Fulton,  Mo.;  G.  D.  Klerulff,  68  Post  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Phi  Epsilon  Pi  (City,  N.  Y.,  1902),  E.  Oberdorfer, 
Jr.,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  I.  E.  Ecker,  Rankin,  Pa. 
o  K  T  G^mma  Delta  (Jefferson,  1848),  Glen  Miller, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  H.  I.  Brightman,  115  Broad- 
way, New  York  City. 

Phi  Kappa  (Brown,  1892),  W.  H.  Wheeler,  123 
"^?^,§''-  Kane,  Pa.;  R.  G.  Real,  Mattoon,  111. 

Phi  Kappa  Psi   (Wash,  and  Jeff.,   1852),  W.  L. 


Shoppard,  Commonwealth  Trust  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 
Pa.;  H.  C.  Williams,  Garfield  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Phi  Kappa  Sigma  (U.  of  Pa.,  1S50),  Hazeltine 
Smith,  326  Walnut  St.,  Pailadel])hia,  Pa.;  T.  B. 
McAdams,  Richmond,  Va. 

Phi  Kappa  Tau  (Miami,  1906),  Dr.  H.  E.  lioag- 
land,  49  Lafayette  St.,  New  York  City;  R.  K. 
Bowers,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Phi  Sigma  Delta  (Columbia.  19'10),  H.  K.  Minaky, 
16  E.  97th  St.,  New  York  City;  M.  Hyman,  225  W. 
S8th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Phi  Sigma  Kappa  (Mass.  Agric.  College,  1873), 
Dr.  W.  H.  Conley,  Metropolitan  Hospital,  New  York 
City;  F.  P.  Rand.  North  Amherst,  Mass. 

Pi  Kappa  Alpha  (U.  of  Va.,  1868),  John  R.  Perez, 
■Hibernia  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  La.;  J.  L.  Francis, 
15  Dey  St.,  New  York  City.         ■ 

Pi  Kappa  Phi  (Charleston;  1904);  S.  J.  Heffner, 
1701  Euclid  Ave.,  Berkeley,  Cal.!  J.'W.  Setze,  Jr.  25 
Auburn  Ave.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  ' 

Pi  Lambda  Phi  (Yale,  1895),  Ch.is.  Stelner,  596 
Jackson  Ave.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.;  A.  M. 
Fabian.  729  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  Cltv. 

Psi  Upsilon  (Union,  1833),  Herbert  L.  Bridsman, 
604  Carlton  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Geo.  S.  Coleinan, 
P.  O.  Box  1720,  New  York  City. 

Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  (U.  of  Ala.,  1856),  K.  r-itt- 
man,  U.  S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C;  W.  C.  Levere, 
Evanston,  111. 

Sigma  Alpha  Mu  (City.  N.  Y.,  1909),  M.  E. 
Relburn,  277  Broadway,  New  York  City;  Jacob 
Kaplan,  277  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Sigma  Chi  (Miami,  1855),  L.  DaGralf,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa;  B.  F.  Adams,  638  Groveland  Park,  Chicago,  111. 

Sigma  Nu  (Va.  MiUt.  Inst.,  1869),  W.  E.  Mvers, 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  E.  W.  Dunlavy,  Lemcke  Bldg., 
Indianapolis,  Ind.   ' 

Sigma  Phi  (Union,  1827)  F.  T.  Wood,  165  Broad- 
way, New  York  City;  P.  J.  Ross,  60  Wall  St.,  New 
York  City. 

Sigma  Phi  Sigma  (U.  of  Pa.,  1908),  Mordecal 
Casson,  Jr.,  Addison,  N.  Y.;  C.  H.  Fachs,  Portchester, 
N.  Y. 

Sigma  Plil  Epsilon  (Richmond,  Va.,  1901),  F.  J. 
Knauss,  Denver,  Col.;  V/.  L.  Phillips,  Richmond.  Va. 

Sigma  Iota  (La.  State  U.,  l&ni),  Prof.  A.  Guell, 
668  St.  Mary  St.,  Baton  Rouge,  La.;  Raul  Anton- 
glorgi,  San  German,  Porto  Rico. 

Sigma  PI  (Vincennes,  1897).  C.  E.  Paonler,  Cham- 
paign, III.;  R.  B.  Fall,  Clinton.  Minn. 

Tau  Delta  Phi  (City,  N.  Y.,  1910>,  S.  A.  Levhwon, 
154  E.  113th  St.,  Now  York  City;  Albert  Cornhall, 
490  Broome  St.,  New  York  City. 

Tau  Kappa  Epsilon  (111.  Wesleyan,  1899),  H.  P. 
Flint,  Mt.  Vernon,  \n.;  H.  A.  Burd,  Steensland  Bldg., 
Madison,  Wis. 

Theta  Alpha  (Syracuse,  1909),  R.  W.  Cowan, 
Adams,  N.- Y.;  K.  J.  Seuike,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Theta  Chi  (Norwich,  1856),  Maj.  G.  V.  Catuna, 
76  William  St.,  New  York  City;  F.  W.  Ladue, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Theta  Delta  Chi  (Union,  1847),  F.  H.  Buck,  58 
Sutter  St.,   San  Francisco,   Cal.;  E.  B.  Twltmyeer, 

Theta  XI  (Rensselaer  Poly.),W.  W.  Wiley.  432 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City;  F.  G.  Smith,  49  Liberty 
St.,  New  York  City. 

Zeta  Beta  Tau  (Jewish  Theol.  Sem..  1898),  Prof. 
R.  J.  H.  Gottheil,  Columbia  Univ.,  New  York  City; 
T.  Peyser,  Newport  News,  Va. 

Zeta  Pel  (N.  "Y.  U.,  1847),  C.  D.  Gregg,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  L.  Graves,  11  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
PROFESSIONAL. 

AGRICULTURAL 

Alpha  Gamma  Rho  (Oliio  U.,  1903),  T.  D.  Harman. 
Jr.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Sleeter  Bull.  Urbana,  111. 

AGRICULTURAL,  HONCTRARY. 

Alpha  Zeta  (Ohio.  U.,  1897).  Prof.  C  B.  Hutchin- 
son, Cornell  Univ.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Prof.  John  Parker. 
Manhattan,  Kan. 

Gamma  Sigma  Delta  (Ohio  U.,  1905),  C.  H.  Eckles, 
1281  Raymond  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Prof.  L.  H, 
Pammes,  Ames,  Iowa. 

ARCHITECTCmAL. 

Alpha  Rho  Chi  (U.  of  III.,  1914),  C.  W.  DUcijy, 
146  Merrick  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  H.  R.  Peterson 
1443  Fifth  Ave.,  S.  Minneapolis. 

Scarab  (U.  of  111.,  1909),  R.  P.  Hoffman,  363f 
Blaine  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  G.  W.  McCumber 
Champaign,  III. 
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Abchitectckal,  Honorary. 
Taa  Sigma  Delta  (U.  of  Mich.,  1913),  G.  8.  Under- 
wood, Norfdi.  Va.;  C.  W.  Attwood.  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Chemical. 
Alpha  Chi  Sigma  (O.  of  Wis.,  1002),  Dr.  S.  .Jordan, 
644  Park  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.:  Dr.  L.  I.  Shaw, 
1709  G  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  O. 
Chemical,  Honohaby. 
Phi  Lambda  Upsllon  (U.  of  111.,  1899),  G.  D.  Beal, 
Urbaoa,  111.;    R.    K.  McAlolne.  Ann    Arbor,  Mich. 
Chemical  and  Phaumackutical. 
Phi  Delta  Chi  (U.  of  Mich.,  1883).  Azor  Thurgton, 
Columbus,  Ohio;  E.  H.  Cain,  Boulder,  Col. 
Commercial. 
Alpha  Ka.ppa  Psi  (N.  Y.  U.,   1904),  Prof.  J.  T. 
Madden,  32  Waverley  PI..  New  York   City;  C.  R. 
Porter,  32  Waverley  PI.,  New  York  City. 

Beta  Gamma  SiKma,  H.  T.  Scovill,  Urbana,  111.; 
r    H.  Elwell.  Madison,  Wis. 

Delta  Sigma  Pi  (N.  Y.  U.,  1907).  H.  G.  Wright, 
72  Cedar  St.,  Chicago.  111.;  J.  B.  Ed?ar,  875  W. 
ISlst  St.,  New  York  City. 

Dentistry. 
Delta  Sigma  Delta  (U.  of  Mich..  1883),  Dr.  E.  T. 
Darby,  1701  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  R.  H.  D. 
Swing.  1623  Walnut  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Psi  Omega  (Balto.  Coll.  D.  S.,  1892).  Dr.  M.  M. 
Printz.  25  B.  Washington  St..  Chicago,  111.;  Dr. 
H.  E.  FrleseU,  1206  Highland  Bldg..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Xi  Psl  Phi  (U.  of  Mich..  1889).  V.  II.  Nelson, 
La  Salle  Bldg..  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Dr.  G.  I-.  Storms, 
Bultalo,  N.  Y. 

Dramatic. 
.Associated  University  Players  (Chicago,  1914).  V. 
H.   Grossberg,   Champaign,   111.;   D.   E.    E.   Volght, 
Athens,  Ohio. 

Education,  Industrial. 
.Alpha  Taa  (Carneg.  Jnst.  Tech.  Pittsburgh.  1916). 
J.   W.  Batman,  Pittsburgh.   Pa.;   G.  T.   Heddaeus, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Engineering. 
Eta  Kappa  Nu   (a.  of   ill..   1904).   I'.   A.   Coffin, 
Milwaukee.  Wis.;  A.  B.  Zerby.  Irwin,  Pa. 

Sigma  Tau  (U.  of  Neb..  1904),  W.  J.  Wohlenberg, 
New  Haven,  Ct.;  S.  A.  Smith.  Manliattan,  Kan. 

Tau  Beta  Pi  (Lehigh  U.,  188.5),  M.  S.  Kotcham. 
IT  of  P.,  pQiladeJphia,  Pa.;  R.  C  Matthews,  Knox- 
viilt.  Tenn. 

O'setaTau  (U.  of  Minn.,  1904),  Prof.  G.  D.  Londer- 
liii'k.  U.  of  Gal.,  Berkeley.  Cal.;  E.  J.  Sehrader. 
'"'■ii:'.pah.  Nev. 

T.-langle  (U.  of  Minn.,  1907),  G.  E.  Lommel,  V/. 
Lufuyeite,  Indfi  W.  R.  Manock,  10.512  Church  St., 
Chicago,  111. 

Enoineering.  Honorary. 
Eta  Kappa  Nu  (U.  of  111..  1904),  H.  S.  Cocklin, 
1034     N.     Sydenham,     Philadelphia.    Pa.;     A.     B. 
Zerbv,  Irwtn,  Pa. 

Sigma  Tau  (U.  of  Neb..  1904),  W.  J.  Wohlenburg  ' 
New  Haven,  Ct.;  S.  .A.  Smith,  Manhattan,  Kan. 

Tau   Beta  Pi    (Leaigh,    1885),   Sec.-Treas.,   R.   C. 
Matthews,  Univ.  of  Tenn..  Knoxvillo.  Tenn. 
Forensic. 
Phi    Alpha    Tau    (Boston,    1902).    C    L.    Clark. 
Lincoln,  Neb.;  W.  B.  Tripp,  30  Huntington  Ave., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Forensic.  Honorary. 
Delta  Sienna  R'lo  (at  Chicago.  1906),  S.  B.  Houck, 
Minneaoolis,  Minn.;  Mabel  U.  Carlolon,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

.  Pi  K.appa  Delta  (Ottawa  U.,  Kan..  1912),  J.  R. 
MacArthur,  Manhattan,  Kan.;  C.  A.  March.  Sioux 
City,  Iowa. 

Tau  Kappa  Alpha  (at  Indianapolis,  1908),  Chas.  H. 
Brough,  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  E.  J.  Hecker,  Indianapolis. 
Ind. 

Graduate. 
Plii  Eta  (U.  of  Pa.,  1901),  T.  W.  Van  Metre.^  Colum- 
bia Univ.,  New  York  City;  G.  H.  Betz,  Univ.  of 
Pa.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Journalism. 
Pi  Delta Epallon  (Syracuse U.,  1909).  J.  M.  Fassett. 
Washington,  D.  C;  E.  M.  Simonson,  New  York  City. 
Sigma  DelttiChl  (DaPauwU.,  1909),  F.  M.  Church, 
Cadillac,  Mich.;  K.  C.  Hogate,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Legal. 
Delta  Theta  Phi  (Chicago.  1901).  W.  H.  Thomas. 
Soc.    for   Savings    Bldg.,    Cleveland,    Ohio:    Emery 
WeUer,  509  W.  124th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Gamma  Eta  Gamma  (U.  of  Me.,  1901).  W.  E. 
Talcott,  Ford  Bid?.,  Detroit.  Mich.:  Everett  Hicks, 
106  Walnut  Pi.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Phi  Alpha  Delta  (Chicago.  1902),  A.  A.  RendlBs, 
Jr.,  2d  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  G.  K. 
Brasher,  Scarrlt  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Phi  Delta  Phi  (U.  of  Mich.,  1869).  G.  A.  UrqiUiart, 
Davis  Bldg.,  Windsor,  Ont.;  E.  A.  Donnelly.  Mil- 
waukee. Wis. 

Sigma  Delta  Kappa  (U.  of  Mich.,  1914),  Ray  Clem, 
State  Life  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Othneil  Hitch, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Sigma  Nu  Phi  (Nat.  U..  1903),  E.  S.  Brashears. 
710  14th  St..  N.  W..  Washington,  D.  C;  J.  V.  Morgan. 
So.  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Legal.  Honorary. 
Order  of  the  Coif.  Dfen  W.  f:.  Mikell,  Univ.  of 
Pa.,  Philadelphia,    Pa.;    Prof.    W.  W.    Cook,   Yalo 
Univ.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Medical. 

Alpha  Kappa  Kappa  (Dartmouth.  1S88),  Dr.  Geo.- 
Cook,  Concord.  N.  H.;  Dr.  A.  B.  Landrum,  Colum- 
bus. Ohio. 

Alpha  -Mu  Pi  Omega  (U.  of  Pa.,  1891),  Dr.  S.  D. 
Rlsley,  2018  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Dr. 
H.  A.  Sutton.  314  S.  15th  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Alpha  Omega  Alpha  (Coll.  P.  and  S.  Chicago, 
1902).  J.  L.  Heffron,  SjTacuse,  N.  Y.;  W.  W.  Root. 
Slaterville  Springs.  N.  Y. 

Alpha  Phi  Sigma  (U.  of  III.,  1908),  (absorbed  by 
Phi  Delta  Epsllon,  Q.  V.). 

Alpha  Sigma  (N.  Y.  Homeop.  Med.  Coll.,  1893), 
Dr.  J.  R.  McCloary,  Cincinnati.  Ohio;  Dr.  W,  D. 
Rowland,  220  Clare.idon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Chi  Zeta  Chi  (U.  of  Ga.,  1903).  Dr.  L.  S.  Peterson, 
75  E.  Slst  St..  New  York  City;  Dr.  Lanier  Chipley. 
Columbus.  S.  C. 

Iota  Tau  Sigma  (\mer.  Sch.  Osteop..  1913),  E.  A. 
Klusmeyer.  Kirksviile,  Mo.;  J.  E.  \\'atson,  809  Green 
Ave.,  Log  Angeles.  Cal. 

Kappa  Psi  (Russell  Milit.  Acad..  1879),  Dr,  J.  F. 
Grant,  592  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass.;  P.  W. 
Eldridge.  Jr.,  N.  Y. 

Omega  Upsllon  Phi  (U.  of  Buffalo,  1894),  Dr  J. 
Ralston  Wells.  754  N.  40th  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Dr. 
Emmett  Fayen,   1327  Broadway.  Cincinnati,  OlUo. 

Nu  Sigma  Nu  (U.  of  Mich  ,  1882),  E.  E.  Irons  ,  122 
S.  Mic'iisan  Blvd..  Chicago.  111.;  S.  Graves.  Louis- 
ville. Ky. 

Phi  Alpha  Sigma  (Bellevue  Hosp.  Med.  Coll., 
1888).  Dr.  C.  B.  Hirst,  1829  Spruce  St..  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  F.  J.  G.  Beardsley,  258  S.  16th  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa 

Phi  Beta  Pi  (\V.  Pa.  Med.  Coll..  1891),  Dr.  D.  3. 
Long.  Harrisonville,  Mo.;  L.  D.  Lowrey,  74  Fen  wood 
Road,  Boston,  Mass. 

Phi  Chi  (U.  of  Vt.,  1889),  Dr.  R.  E.  Duncan, 
St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore.  Md.;  Dr.  Theo.  Pearson, 
Nicholasville.  Ky. 

Phi  Delta  Epsilon  (Cornell,  N.  Y.),  Dr.  N.  Blum- 
berg,  708  Pine  St..  Philadelphia"  Pa.;  Dr.  M.  E. 
Greenberger,  129  W.  46th  St.,  Now  York  City. 

Phi  Rho  Sigma  (Northwestern  Med.  Sch.,  1890), 
S.  Wilson,  435  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit.  Mich.;  Dr. 
E.  Andrews.  4935  Woodlawn  Ave..  Chicago,  111. 

Phi  Alpha  Gamma  (N.  Y.  Homeop.  Med.  Coll., 
1894).  Dr.  C.  E.  Sawyer.  Marion,  Ohio;  Dr.  R.  Hood, 
616  Madison  Ave.,  Now  York  City. 

Phi  Sigma  Ganmia  (Chicago.  1915),  C.  L.  Draper, 
Denver.  Col.;  Dr.  N.  W.  Boyd,  138  Washington 
Lane,  Germantown,  Pa. 

PI  Mu  (U.  of  Va..  1892),  P.  V.  Anderson.  West- 
brook  Sanatorium.  Richmond,  Va.;  W.  B.  Blanton. 
M.  D..  200  W.  Grace  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 

PI  Upsllon  Rho  (Hahnemann  Med.  Coll.,  Chicago. 
1877),  Dr.  L.  E.  Sis-mu,  Erie  Bl  J?..  Clovelaad.  Ohio; 
Dr.  R.  Bernstein,  37  S.  19th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Medical,  Honorary. 

Alpha  Omega    Alpha    (Pard  S.,  Chicago,  1902), 
J.  L.  Hefi'ron,  Syracuse  Univ..  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  Dr. 
W,  W.  Root,  Slaterville  Springs,  N.  Y, 
Musical. 

Phi  Mu  Alpha  (N.  Engl.  Consv.  Mus..  1808). 
O.  E.  Mills.  Boston.  Mass.;  O.  E.  Lutton,  64  E.  Van 
Buren  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

VETEniNARY. 

Alpha  Psi  (Ohio  U.,  1907),  Dr.  H.  E.  Kingman. 
Fort  Collins,  Col.;  Dr.  H.  P.  Hosklns,  50  Trlreman 
Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Honorary. 

(Exclusive  of  those  already  mentioned  under 

Professional.) 
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HONORARY. 
Athletic. 
Si),'ma  Delta  Psl  (lud.  U.,  1912),  Sec.  Dr.  W.  G. 
AnUcTson,  Yale  Univ.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

BIOLOGICAL. 

Phi  Sigma  (Ohio  U.,  1915),  E,  W.  Sink,  1113 
Williird  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  J.  E.  Ludwlck,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

Economics. 
Omloron  Delta  Gainma-Artus  (U.  of  Wis.,   1913), 
H.   V.   Boettler,   3931   Labadie  ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
J.  V.  .vicCormick.  Conway  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 
Educational. 
Phi  Delta  Kappa  (Ind.  U.,  1906),  F.  W.  Schacht, 
C714  S.  Union  Ave.,  Chicago,   III.;  R.  E.  Warren, 
Berkeley,  Cal. 

General. 
Oniieron  Delta  Kappa  (Washington  .and  Lee,  1914), 
Dr    .1.  C.   French,  Johns  Hopkins,  Baltimore,  Md.; 
.).  f.  Fisher,  913  N.  Charles  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Psl  Chi  (Bost.    U.,    1914),  Frank   G.    Montague. 
Boston;  Warren  A.  Cole,  Barrington,  R.  I. 
Geological  and  Metalluhgical. 
i   Si«raa  Gamma  Epsllon  (U.  of  Kan.,  1915),  W.  H. 


Twenhofel,  Madison,  Wis.;  C.  E.  Decker,  Norman. 
Okla. 

Literary. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  (William  and  Mary,  1776),  E.  A. 
Birge.  U.  of  Wis.,  Madison,  Wis.;  Rev.  O.  M.  Voor- 
hees,  350  E.  146th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Phi  Kappa  Phi  (U.  of  Me.,  1897),  E.  E.  Sparks. 
State  College,  Pa.;  L.  H.  Pammel,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Sigma  Upsilon  (Vanderbllt  U.,  1906),  R.  B. 
Marston,  .\shland,  Va.;  I.  W.  Robertson.  Callaway, 
Va. 

PI  Delta  Epsllon  (Syracuse  U.,  1909).  Sec.  P.  C. 
Ptick,  Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 

Military. 

Scabbard  and   Blade   (U.   of  AVis.,    1905),   V.   L. 
Bohnson.  Univ.  of  Wis.,  Madison,  Wis.;  R.  E.  Hewitt. 
10  S.  Langdon  St.,  Madison.  Wis. 
Scientific. 

Gamraa  Alpha  (Cornell.  1899),  J.  R.  Musseimau, 
St.  Louis,  Mo:;  A.  H.  Wright,  CorneU  U.,  Ithaca. 
N.  Y. 

Sigma  Xi  (Cornell.  1880),  Julius  Stieglitz,  Univ.  of 
Chicago.  Chicago,  111.;  H.  B.  W.ord,  Univ.  of  111., 
Urbana.  111. 


AMERICAN    COLLEGE    SORORITIES. 

Following  are  the.  chief  women's  Greek  Letter  Societies,  place  or  college,  and  date  ol  founding  are  In 
p;iionthese3.     The  first  name  is  that  of  president;  the  second,  that  of  secretary. 


Collegiate. 

Aoboth  (U.  of  Neb.,  1910).  Elsie  W.  Haskins, 
Waterloo.  Iowa;  M.  Flnley.  Hooperston.  111. 

Alpha  Chi  Omega  (De  Pauw,  188.>),  Mrs.  E.  R. 
Loud.  Albion,  Mich.;  Mary  E.  Griffith,  Syracuse, 
K.  Y 

Alpha  Delta  PI  (Wesleyan  of  Ga..  1851),  Mrs.  I. 
P.  Smith,  Berkeley,  Cal.;  Miss  Verona  Hull,  1416 
F  St.,  N.  W..  Washington,  D.  C. 

Alpha  Gamma  Delta  (Syracuse.  1904),  Louise 
Leojiard.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  Glad.vs  Branegan,  515  W. 
T21M  St.,  New  York  City. 

.Alpha  Kappa  Psl  (St.  Mary's,  Raleigh.  X.  C, 
1900).  Eleanor  Thomas,.  Raleigh,  N.  C;  Regina 
Rambo.  Marietta.  Ga. 

Alpha  Omicron  PI  (Barnard,  185)7).  Mrs  N,  L. 
McC'ausland,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I.:  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Hennings,  Evanston,  111. 

Alpha  Phi  (Syracuse.  1872).  Mrs.  W.  J.  Henry. 
48  W.  55th  St.,  New  York  City;  Miss  Paulo  Kisco. 
Richmond  Hill,  Long  Island.  N.  V 

Alpha  XI  Delta  (Lonbard.  1893),  Polly  Feiiton, 
Hotel  St.  Francis,  Sacramento.  Cal.;  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Knote.  Mansfield.  Ohio. 

Beta  Delta  Pi  (1887;  Phila..  1916),  Mrs.  Lawrence 
StryUor.  Madison,  N.  J.;  Mrs.  R.  H  Fry,  Marlboro. 
Ivliiss. 

Bota  Sigma  Omicron  (Christian,  1888),  Erna  B. 
^V"iltson.  Lexington.  Ky.;  Janie  Gilreatn,  621  Bun- 
combe. Greenville.  S.  C. 

Chi  Omega  (U.  of  Ark..  1895).  Mrs.  M.  C.  L. 
Collins.  Lexington,  Ky.;  Annie  Whiteside,  Bell 
BucUle,  Tenn. 

Delta  Delta  Delta  (Boston  U.,  1888).  .Mrs  W.  M, 
Hudson,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Pearl  B.  Bonlsteel,  N.  Y. 

Dolta  Gamma  (Warren,  Miss.,  1874).  Mrs.  .1 .  R 
\Vir>«r,  1235  Maple  Ave.,  Evanston,  111.;  Mrs.  E  \V, 
Hn  vli-v,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dolta  Zeta  (Miami,  1902),  Martha  L.  Bailsback, 
Jn.t:;inapolis.  Ind.;  Rennle  S  Smith.  Y.  \V.  C  A  . 
Muiicie,  Ind. 

Eta  Upsilon  Gamma  (Christian,  1901),  Mrs 
T.Iouroe  Cockrell,  Kansas  City,  Mo.:  Mrs.  W.  K. 
Cooper,  Plainflfcld,  N.  J. 

Gamma  Phi  Beta  (Syracuse.  1874),  L.  Barbee. 
1505  Lafayette  St..  Denver,  Col.;  Mrs.  E.  W.  Jack- 
son. 1180  St.  Paul  St.,  Denver,  Col. 

Kappa  Alpha  Theta  (De  Pauw,  1870),  Betty  New- 
some.  1512  H  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C;  L. 
Pearle  Green,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Kappa  Delta  (Va.  State  Nor.,  1897),  F.iiz.  Corbett, 
230  Gilmore  St.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Effle  Moucure, 
Slirevoport,  La. 

Kappa  Kappa  Gamma  (Monmouth,  1870).  Mrs. 
P.  R.  Kolbe,  Akron,  Ohio;  Mrs.  E.  K.  Kemp.  Den- 
ver. Col. 

Phi  Mu  (Wesleyan,  Ga..  1852),  Mrs.  X.  O.  Keller, 
Gladstone  Hotel.  Chicago,  III.;  Leah  Sturdevant, 
2269  Bathgate  Ave..  New  York  City. 

Pi  Beta  Phi  (Monmouth,  1867).  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Tannahlll.  Beloit  Col.,  Wis.;  Amy  B.  Onkin.  Chapin, 
III. 

Sigma   Iota  Chi    (AlexandNa.   La.,    1903,)    Mary 


McCrae,  Rolla,  Mo.;  Mae  Briant.  Hope,  ArK  . 

Sigma  Kappa  (Colby,  1874),  Mrs.  E.  H.  Weston. 
Madison,  Me.;  Mrs.  F.  C.  Battrain.  Oakland,  f'll 

Zeta  Tau  Alpha  (Va.  State  Nor.,  1898).  Dr.  May 
A.  Hopkins,  Dallas,  Tex.;  Helen  M.  Donaldson,  37 
Watsou  Blvd..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

PROFESSIONAL. 
Athletic. 

Delta  Psi  Kappa  (Nor.  Coll.,  Indianapolis.  1916). 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Metzger,  Indianapolis.  Ind.;  Elsa  Helllck, 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Phi    Delta    Pi    (Nor.    Coll.,    ludianapolis.    1917), 
Mae  Paddock,  Maplewood  Ave,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;. 
Martha  Evans,  Granite  City,  111. 
■Home  Eco.n'O.mics. 

Omicron   Nu    (E.    Lansing,   Mich.,    1912),   M.   S. 
Van    Llew,    State   Teachers   Coll,    Albany,   N.    Y.; 
Emily  Hamilton,  390  Madison  .\.ve..  Albany,  N .  Y. 
Legal. 

Phi  Delta  Delta  (U.  of  S.  Cal..  1911),  Orfa  J. 
Shontz,  Los  'Angeles,  Cal.;  Eleanor  Mack,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

Delta  Omega  (Amer.  Scli.  Osteop.,  1904),  Dr.  L 
Alice  Foley,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Dr.  Mabel  Gibbons, 
-Seranton,  Pa. 

Musical. 

Beta  Pi  Omega  (Cinn.  Coll.  Masic,  1914),  Eli;i. 
Shipley,  Avondale,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  J.  Post,  1227 
Elm  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Sigma  Alpha  Iota  (U.  of  Mich.,  1903),  R.  W. 
Alter,  3669  Reading  Brt.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  C.  Peck, 
Conservatory  of  Music,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Mu  Phi  Epsllon  (Met.  Coll.  Mas.,  Cinn.,  1903). 
Mrs.    \A'm.   E.    Wright,    Yoimgstown.  Ohio:   W.    L. 
Benson,  447  Oakland  Ave,  Chicago.  III. 
Normal. 

Alpha  Sigma  Alpha  (Va.  .State  Nor.,  1901),  Mrs 
W.  H.  Martin,  5  Cobden  St.,  Ro.xbury,  Mass.;  Miw 
M.  Veil.  Scalp  Level,  Pa. 

Delta  Sigma  Epsllon  (O.  State  Xor.,  Oxford,  1914), 
Mrs.  Orley  See,  Sacramento,  Cal.;  Miss  Mary  George, 
1119  Merchant  Ave.,  Emporia,  Kan. 

Pi  Kappa  Sigma  (Ypsilanti,  1894),  M.  E.  Brady, 
Covington,  Ky.;  Mrs.  R.  Colburn,  Norwood,  Ohio 

Sigma  Sigma  Sigma  (Va.  State  Nor.,  1898).  Mabel 
L.  Walton.  Woodstock.  Va.;  Hazel  1.  Geer,  Ypsilanti. 
Mich. 

Physical. 

Delta  Psi  Kappa  (Nor.  Coil  Indianap..  1916) ,  Mrs 
A.  E.  Metzger,  Indianapolis,  Ind..  Elsa  Helilc!), 
Newark,  N.  J. 

■  Phi  Delta  Pi  (Nor.  Coll  Indianap.,  1917;,  Mac 
Paddock,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Edna  Snyder,  Berkeley. 
Cal 

HONORARY. 
Journalistic 

Theta  Sigma  Phi  (U.  of  W.ish.,  1909),  Miss  Marion 
Lewis,    Lawrence,    Kan.:    Mrs.    M.    G.    Stone,    126 
Ciaremont  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Mfdical 

Alpha  Epsllon  Iota  (U.  ot  Mich.,  1890).  Dr.  M. 
Warwick,  113  Church  St.,  Minneapolis,  ^Iinn.;  Miss 
H,  .Slaughter,  Ann  Arbor   Mien. 
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Rhodes  Scholarships,  Etc. 


MISCELLANEOUS   COLLEGE   DATA. 

Total  college  attendance — (1905-6)  men,  177,500:  women,  81.103:  (1909-10)  men,  201,341:  women, 
100.477:  (1915-16)  men,  249,271;  women,  137,835.     Teachers— (1915-16)  men.  28,472;  women    6  397 

Income  of  American  colleges— (1905-6)  862,499,931;  (1911-12)  8104,514,095:  (1915-16)  8133,627,211. 
Jf  the  income  (1915-16)  836,133,969  was  from  student  fees:  818.983,868  from  productive  funds-  86  258  931 
Jrom  United  States  Government;  832,204,111  from  .State  or  city;  830,196,006  from  private  benefactions- 
$9,850,326  from  other  sources. 

Total  college  endowment— (1905-6)   8248,430,394;   (1911-12)   8357,048,919;   (1915-16)   8425.245,270. 

Nurses'  training  schools — (1918)  1.776;  students.  55,251. 


RHODES    SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Two  Rhodes  Scholarships  to  the  University  of  Oxford  are  assigned  to' each  State  iu  the  Union  The 
3cholarships  are  tenable  for  three  years  and  have  the  value  of  £300  a  year.  To  be  eligible  a  candidate 
must  be — (a)  A  citizen  of  the  United  States,  (b)  Over  19  and  not  over  25  years  of  age.  (c)  Above  .Sopho- 
more standing  in  some  recognized  degree-granting  university  or  college  In  the  United  States.  Candidates 
may  apply  either  from  the  State  in  which  they  have  their  ordinary  private  domicile,  home,  or  residence, 
or  from  the  State  in  which  they  have  received  at  least  two  years  of  their  college  education. 

Selections  are  made  on  the  basis  of  the  candidate's  record  in  school  and  college  supplemented  by  refer- 
ences of  person.s  who  know  him  and  by  a  personal  Interview  with  the  Committee  of  Selection.  ■  There  is 
no  written  examination.  Elections  are  made  on  the  basis  of — (1)  Qualities  of  manhood,  force  of  char- 
acter, and  leadership.  (2)  Literary  and  scnolastic  .ibility  and  attainments.  (3)  Physical  vigor,  as  shown 
by  Interest  In  outdoor  sports  or  in  other  ways.  No  restriction  Is  placed  ou  a  Rhodes  scholar's. choice  of' 
studies.  He  may  read  for  the  Oxford  B.  A.  in  any  of  the  Final  Honor  Schools,  he  may  enter  for  any  one 
of  the  so-called  Diploma  Courses,  or,  if  qualified  by  previous  training,  may  be  admitted  to  read  fo"r  ad- 
vanced degrees  such  as  the  B.  Sc,  B.  Litt.,  B.  C.  L.,  or  Ph.  D. 

An  election  Is  held  each  year  in  two-thirds  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  In  1921  one  scholar  will  be 
elected  In  each  of  the  States  which  are  starred  in  the  following  list.  Applications  must  be  made  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Committee  of  Selection  in  the  State  in  which  the  scholar  wishes  to  apply  on  or  before  Oct 
22,  1921,  and  the  election  will  be  held  Nov.  26,  1921.  Application  blanks  and  further  information  may 
be  obtained  from  Prof.  Frank  Aydclotte,  American  Secretary  to  the  Rhodes  Trustees,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge  39,  Mass.,  or  from  any  one  of  the  following  Secretaries  of  Committees 
of  Selection. 

*  Alabama — Addison  White,  Huntsville. 

Arizona — Pres.  R.  B.  vou  Kleinsmld,  Univ.  of  Ariz., 

Tucson. 
*Arkansas — Pres.    J.    C.    Futrall,    Uuiv.    of    Ark., 

Fayetteville. 

P.    Grlfflibs,    Mcrch.   Exch.   Bldg., 


"Ccdifornia—F. 

San  Francisco. 
•Coiorado— Prof.   J.   ■V\''.   Woodrow,   Univ. .  of   Co!., 

Boulder. 
*Conneetix:ut — G.  Van  Sautvoord,  Vale  Univ.,  New 

Haven. 
Delaware — H.  R.  Isaacs,  207  Foitl  Bldg.,  Wilmington. 
Florida — W.  T.  Stockton,  Blsbee  Bldg..  Jacksonville. 
*Georgla — R.  P.  Brooks,  Fourth  Nat.  Bank,  Macou. 
Idaho — McK.  F.  Morrow,  Care  Richards  &  Haga, 

'  Boise. 
*lUlnoU — G.  E.  Hamilton,  Western  Springs. 
•Indiana — Prof.  L.  H.  Gipson,  Wabash  Coll.,  Craw- 

fordsviUe. 
*l0wa — Prof.  J.  'Van  der  Zee,  Univ.  of  Iowa,  Iowa 

City. 
•^Kansas — Chancellor  Frank  Strong,  Univ.  of  Kan., 

Lawrence. 
"Kentucky — Prof.  J.  J.  Tigert,  Univ.  of  Kentucky, 

Lexington. 
Louisiana — Supt.    G.    C.    Htickaby,    State   Sch.    for 

Deaf,  Baton  Rouge. 
*Malne — Dean  P.  Nixon.  Uowdoiii  Coll., -Brunswick. 
•Maryland— K.  H.  Niles,  928  Equitable  Bldg.,  Balti- 
more. ^ 
*Massachusellsj-Vvo\   R.  K.  Hack,  Klrkland  Court, 

Cambridge  38. 
*Micliigan — J.  K.  WatUius,  924  Ford  Bldg..  Detroit. 
*Minnesota — W.  B.  Millen,  Capital  Nat.  Bank,  St. 

Paul. 
•Mississippi — Prof.  A.    G.    Sanders,    6    Park   Ave., 

•MissouH—n.  E.  Blodgett,  819.Fed.  Res.  Bank  Bldg., 

St.  Louis.  , 

Montana — Prof.  H.  G.  Merriam,  Univ.  of  Montana, 

Missoula. 
•Nebraska— P.  F.  Good,   613  Security  Mut.  Bldg., 

Lincoln. 

The  1920  Rhodes  Scholarship  for  New  Vork  State  was  awarded  to  Alex 
University),  of  Flushing,  L.  I.  


-Prof.  A.  B    Meserrey,  G  ■\A'<'bster 


A'cvada — Prof.  J.  K.  Churcli  Jr.   VnW.  of  Nevada, 

Reno 
*Xew  Hnmpsliire- 

Ave.,  Hanover. 
*New  Jersey — Prof.  R.  M.  .Scoon,  Princeton  Univ., 

Princeton. 
New  Mexico — 'V'iee-Pres.  Charles  F.  Hodgin,  Univ.  of 

New  Mexico,  Albuquerfiue. 

Augustus  S.  Downing,  State  House, 


Pres.  H    vv.  Chase.  Univ.  of  X   C  , 


So   Cedar  Ave  , 


Univ.  of  Okla., 


•New  York — Dr. 
Albany. 

North  Carolina- 
Chapel  Hill. 

North  Dakota— Hean  G.  R.   Vowlcs,  1016  Sixth  St. 
South,  Fargo. 

*Ohto — Prof.  Leigh  Alexander.  HI. 
Oberlin. 

Oklahoma — Prof.  W.  S.  Campbell, 
Norman. 

*Oregon — Prof.  C.  H.  Gray.  Reed  Coll.,  Portland. 

*Pennsylvania — W.    C.    Johnson,    35  .Congress    St., 
Boston. 

*Rhode  Island — N.  S  Taber,  129  Taber  Ave.,  Provi- 

dGIlC6. 

South  Carolina — I.  F.  Bclscr,  310  Nat.  Loan  &  Exch. 

Bank  Bldg.,  Columbia. 
South  Dakota — ^M.  A.  Brown.  Care  Brown  &  Brown, 

Chamberlain. 
*Tennessce—Yi..  M,  Gasa.  Milit.  Acad.,  Sewanee. 
*Texas — Prof.  H.  Tranthan.  Baylor  Univ.,  Waco. 
U£a/;— Prof.    B.    H.    Jacobson,    3369   So.   Highland 

Drive,  Salt  Lake  City. 
*  Vermont — J.  C.  Sherburne.  Roudolph. 
•Virginia — Rev.    B.    D.    Tucker    Jr.,    Theo.    Sem., 

Alexandria. 
'^Washington — F.    D.    Metzger,   617    Tacoma   Bldg., 

Tacoma. 
West  Virginia — Prof   T.  P.  Hardman,  Univ.  of  W. 

'Virginia,  Morgiintown. 
*Wisconsin — A.    B.    Doe.    50   Sentinel   Bldg.,    Mil- 
waukee. 
Wyoming — Pres.  Aven  Nelson,  Univ.  of  Wyommg. 

Laramie. 

B    Trowbridge  Jr..    (Cornell 


AMERICAN    UNIVERSITY    UNION    IN    EUROPS. 

Board  of  Trustees — William  R.  Castle,  Jr.,  Harvard  Unlv  (appointed  by  the  Maison  des  Etudiants); 
Livingston  Farrand,  Pres.  Univ.  of  Col.:  John  H.  Flniey,  Pres  Univ.  State  of  N  Y  (appointed  by  Pres. 
N.  Y.  Univ.  Club):  Frank  J.  Goodnow,  Pres.  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.;  A  Rosa  Hill.  Pres.  Univ  Mo. 
<ex-offlcio,  Pres.  Assoc.  Amer.  Universities):  Samuel  F.  Houston.  Trustee  Univ  Pa  .  H  B  Hutchlns.  Pres. 
Univ.  Mich.:  Harry  Pratt  Judson.' Pres.  Univ.  Chicago:  Anson  Phelps  Stokes  Sec  Yale  Univ.;  Henry  B. 
Thompson,  Trustee  Princeton  Univ..  John  H.  Wigmore.  Prof  in  Northwestern  Univ  .  James  H.  Wooda. 
Prof,  in  Harvard  Univ.  Cltairman  of  Trustees — Anson  Phelps  Stokes.  New  Haven,  Conn.  Vice-Qltairman 
— H.  B.  Hutchlns,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Seer e(arj/— James  H.  Woods.  Cambridge.  Mass.  Treasurer— Heatv 
B.  Thompson,  320  Broadway.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  United  States  Public  School  System. 
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SUMMARY    OF    PUBLIC    SCHOOL    WORK    IN    UNITED    STATES. 

(Source:     Bureau  of  Eauca^lon,  Department  of  the  Interior.     Reprinted  from  the  Statistical  Abstract 
)f  the  U.  S.     Private  schools  not  Included.  iH>r  are  public  schools  In  American  colonies.) 


School 

i'E.\B. 

Population 
5  to  18 

Pupils. 

Teachers. 

Total 
Expendi- 
ture. 

Number 

Aver.    Dally 

• 

Sal'les  Sup  ts 

Years. 

Enrolled. 

Attendance. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total 

and  Teachers. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

IS71 

12,305.600 

7,561.582 

4.545,317 

90,293 

129,932 

220,225 

4:,{.580,853 

09.107.612 

1872 

12,565,600 

7,815,306 

4,658.844 

94,992 

134,929 

229,921 

46,935,681 

74,234.476 

1873 

12,833,700 

8,003.614 

4,745.459 

97,790 

139,723 

237,513 

47,932,050 

76.238.464 

1874    .... 

13,112,900 

8.444,251 

5.050,840 

103,465 

144,982 

248.447 

50,785,656 

80.054.286 

1875 

13,405,200 

8,785.678 

5,248,1 14 

108,791 

149,074 

257,865 

.54,722,250 

83.504.007 

1876 

13,708,000 

8,869,115 

5.291,376 

109,780 

149,838 

259,681 

55,358  166 

83.082,578 

1877 

14,02.5,800 

8,965,006 

5,426,595 

114,312 

1.52,738 

267,050 

54,973,776 

79,439,826 

1878 

14,356,000 

9,438,883 

5,783.065 

1 1 9,404 

157,743 

277,147 

56,1.55,133 

79,083,260 

1879    .... 

14,702,800 

9,501,458 

5,876,077 

121.490 

158,840 

280,330 

.54,630,731 

76,192,375 

1880 

15,005.767 

9,867,505 

6.144,143 

122.795 

168,798 

286,593 

55,942,972 

78,094,687 

1881 

15,379.290 

10,000,896 

6,145,932 

122.511 

171,349 

293.860 

58,012,403 

83,642,964 

1882 

15.704.060 

10.211.578 

6,331,242 

113.892 

180,187 

299,079 

60,594,933 

88,990,466 

1883 

16,044,410 

10,651.828 

6,652,392 

116,.3S8 

188,001 

304,389 

04,798,850 

96,750.003 

1884 

16,401,280 

10.982,364 

7.055,690 

118.905 

195,110 

314,015 

68,384,275 

103.212.837 

1885 

16,77.3,190 

11,398,024 

7,297,529 

121.762 

204,1.54 

325,916 

72,878.993 

110.328.375 

1886 

17,122,060 

11,664,460 

7,526.351 

123,792 

207,601 

331,393 

76.270,434 

113.322,545 

1887 

17,482,020 

H. 884,944 

7,081,806 

127,093 

212,307 

339,460 

78,639,964 

115,783,890 

1888 

17,827,310 

12,182,600 

7,906.986 

126,240 

220,894 

347,134 

83,022,562 

124.244,911 

1889      . .  . 

18,168,580 

12  392,260 

8,005.969 

124,467 

232,110 

356,577 

87,568,306 

132,539,783 

1890 

18,543,201 

12,722,581 

.8,1,53.635 

125,525 

238,397 

363,922 

91,836,484 

140,506,715 

1891    .... 

18,897,076 

13,050,132 

8.408.323 

123,360 

245,028 

368,388 

96.303,069 

147,494,809 

1892 

19.194,233 

13,255,921 

8,560.603 

121,573 

252,053 

374.226 

100,298,2.56 

1,55,817,012 

1893 

19,620,964 

13,483,3  iO 

8.837.199 

122,472 

260,278 

382,750 

104,560,339 

164  171,057 

1894 

20,137,521 

13,995,3.57 

9,233,350 

125,402 

263,547 

388,949 

109,202,405 

172,502,843 

1895 

20,440,479 

14,243,765 

9, .548,722 

129,708 

268,336 

398.042 

113,872,388 

175.809,279 

1896 

20,863,807 

14,498.956 

9,781,475 

130,373 

269,923 

400,296 

117,139,841 

183,498,965 

1897 .    ... 

21,114,812 

14,823,059 

10.052,554 

131,221 

273,737 

404,958 

119,310,503 

187  682,269 

1898.    .    . 

21^372,114 

15,103,874 

10.356.458 

132.2.57 

278,.556 

410.813 

124,192,270 

194,292,911 

1899 

21,917.865 

15,176,219 

10,328,306 

131,207 

283,065 

414,272 

120,345.873 

200,1.54,597 

1900 .    ... 

21,401,322 

15,503,110 

10,632,772 

126.588 

296,474 

423,062 

137,687,746 

214,964.618 

1901 .    ... 

21,9X2,797 

15,688,002 

10,714.813 

126,491 

305,292 

431,783 

143,286  204 

227,465,064 

1902 

22,278.693 

1.5,917,385 

11,064,164 

120.883 

320,936 

441,819 

151,443,681 

238.262,299 

1903 

22,635,001 

15.999,717 

11,053,158 

116,720 

333,144 

449,864 

157,035,732 

252.804,081 

1904      .  .  . 

23,028,748 

.6,256,038 

11,318,256 

ii3,7'(4 

341,498 

455242 

167.824,7,53 

273,216,227 

1905 

23,410,800 

16,468,300 

11.481,531 

liO.532 

349,737 

460,269 

177,462.981 

291  016,600 

1900    

23,792.723 

16,641,970 

11,712,300 

109,179 

356,884 

466,063 

186.483,464 

307  705,659 

1907      .  .  . 

24,262,936 

16,890,818 

ll,<)25,072 

104,414 

376,902 

481,310 

202,047,814 

336,398,333 

1.90S 

24,613,763 

17  061,962 

12,154,172 

104,495 

390,938 

495.463 

219.780. 1 23 

371  344,410 

1909 

24,239,820 

17,506,175 

12,6S4  837 

108,300 

398.153 

506.453 

237.0 13.913 

401,397,747 

1910    .... 

24,360,888 

17,813.852 

12,827,307 

110.481 

412.729 

523.210 

253.915,470 

426,250.434 

inn. .   . , 

24,745,562 

18,03-5,118 

12,871,980 

110,328 

423.278 

533,606 

266.078,471 

446.726,929 

1912 

25,167,445 

18,182,937 

13.302,303 

114,559 

432,730 

547,289 

284,945,162 

482,886,793 

1913 

25,587,331 

18,609,040 

13.613,656 

113,213 

452.270 

565,483 

304,431,681 

521,546,375 

1914 

26,002,153 

19,153,786 

14,216.459 

114.662 

465,396 

580,058 

323,610,915 

.555,077,140 

1915    

26.425,100 

19,693,007 

14,964.886 

118.435 

485.566 

604,001 

344,668,090 

605,460,785 

191fi 

26.846,976 

'20,351,687 

15.358,927 

123.038 

499,333 

622,371 

364,789,205 

040,717,053 

1918    .... 

27,686,470 

20,853,516 

15,548,914 

105.194 

545.515 

650,709 

430,477.090 

763,678,089 

Saliiry  figures,  1910  and  since,  include  teachers  and  principals  only;  1918  figures  (or  teachers  do  not 
iucludi'  9,180  superintendents,  5,119  supervlsor.3,  or  12.591  principals,  whose  salaries,  though,  are  Included 
In  the  next  column. 

Public  liigh  schools  (1918)  13.951:  teachers — male,  29,731.  female,  55,257;  students — male,  851,954; 
female,  1,081,867;  private  high  schools,  (1918)  2,058;  teachers — male.  5,411;  female,  8,788;  students- 
male.  72,238;  female,  86.507. 

Public  normal  schools  (1918)  251;  teachers,  7,614;  students,  128,505;  private  normal  schools  (1918) 
65;  teachers,  938;  students,  9,569. 

COMMON"    SCHOOLS    IN    THE    SOUTH,    1917-18. 


STATEiJ. 

Estimated 

Population 

5  to  18  Years. 

Enrollment  in 

Elementary  and 

High  Scliools. 

Per  Cent. 

School  Po|). 

in  School. 

Number 
Teachers. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White 

Cold . 

White. 

Col'd. 

Alabama 

454.327 
407.324 
55,405 
165,927 
513,215 
0.50,271 
353,932 
303,105 
296,583 
865.819 
637.068 
656,356 
259,798 
555,748 
■  1,211.588 
466.483 
397.499 

306,271 
155,537 

19,119 
103,626 
424.527 

57.495 
236,327 

60,129 
354,800 

34,325 
255,413 

73.191 
294,576 
141.362 
230.293 
211.501 

18,984 

383,512 
340,592 
43,345 
137,826 
416,130 
485,565 
226,268 
193,235 
252,756 
638,308 
446,270 
510,119 
194,687 
479,518 
888.711 
348,823 
302.175 

190,2,50 

120,999 

18,191 

58,579 

263.531 

47,790 

99.303 

42.033 

298,000 

26,104 

187.980 

41.246 

199.780 

111.828 

210.278 

132.316 

14,969 

84.4 
83.6 
78  2 
83.1 
81.1 
74.6 
64.0 
63.8 
85.2 
73.7 
83,1 
77.7 
75.0 
86.3 

73  4 

74  S 
76.0 

62.1 
77.7 
95.2 
56,6 
62,1 
83.0 
42  1 
09.9 
84.1 
76.1 
73,6 
56  3 
67,8 
79  1 
91.3 
62  5 
78  8 

9.025 

9.861 

1.244 

4,950 

10,459 

12,692 

6„520 

4  536 

7.811 

19.867 

11,730 

12,789 

5.448 

10.777 

25.201 

10.994 

10,456 

2  937 

Arkansas 

2,147 
611 

Dlst.  of  Col 

Florida 

1,321 

Georgia 

4,595 

Kentucky 

1.379 

Louisiana 

1,388 

Maryland 

1,009 

Mlasisslppl 

3.800 

Missouri 

800 

North  Carolina 

Oklahoma 

3,511 
1,007 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

3,013 
2,170 

Texas 

3.800 

Virginia 

2,910 

West  Virginia 

522 

Total 

8.1.50,448 

2.977.536 

6.277.840 

2,063,177 

77.0 

69  1 

174,980 

36,920 
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PUBLIC    SCHOOL    PUfSLS    ENROLLED,    BY    STATES,    1917-18. 


St\'it:s 


Oontineutal  L'Jiit'crt  St-aies. 

Alabama i .;.  .    .'.... 

Arizona. .  ,  .■ ;,....... 

Arkaosas.  ..;......;...•.,... 

CallfGinla ;■ 

Colorado ........: 

Connect  icut 

Delaware. 

District  of  Columbia ........ 

Florida. 

Georgia 

Jd^l-.o. 


Illinois 

Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Keuruckv. 

l.,oui.«iana 

Maine. .  •- 

Marj'land 

Massachusetts. 

MlcbiRan 

Minnesol  a 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey . . . . 

New  Mexico 

New  York. . 

North  Carolina    

Novf.h  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia .    .  .    . 

Washington ... 

West  Virginia 

Wiscon.sln 

Wyoming 

OUTLVlNti    1>()SSKS«.I0NS. 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

CanaS  Zone 

Philippine  Islands 

Porto  Rico 


Kleraentary. 


Boys. 


0,392.545 


273,8.56 

32.370 

223.915 

232,108 

91,229 

102,170 

17,498 

24,399 

90,092 

309,587 

47,373 

473.309 

248  392 

242,358 

178,185 

254,438 

145.742 

61,000 

111,573 

265.691 

27510.55 

219,891 

254,271 

299.600 

55,940 

137,713 

6,686 

27,011 

239,799 

40,272 

748,494 

303,720 

79,251 

417,871 

259,800 

03,042 

697,458 

41.707 

184,111 

64,095 

280,614 

498,528 

50,863 

27,752 

221,521 

'  114,733 

151,144 

188,213 

17,493 


Girls. 


1,542 
18,153 


397,307 
7S,479 


9,316,666 

268.673 

31,094 

225,9.50 

216,387 

85.294 

100,884 

16,925 

25,314 

95,692 

329.923 

45,372 

458015 

243714 

234.401 

172,056 

255,406 

152.733 

59.763 

109,940 

2.56,397 

266,989 

217,516 

257,34ff 

302.952 

54;500 

133,280 

6,302 

27,033 

232,362 

41,620 

749,507 

312,672 

77,163 

401,287 

256,461 

60.202 

693,511 

41.424 

201,580 

61,335 

280.198 

491,282 

49.233 

26,221 

230,461 

109,709 

149,636 

183,543 

17,402 


ftecouaary. 


Boy.s. 


851  954 


1,504 
16,078 


259,562 
59.764 


12,844 

1,892 

4,725 

54,141 

10,491 

10,780 

1,487 

3,328 

4,874 

19.664 

5,1.53 

50,107 

34,339 

21,922 

21.850 

8,943 

9,110 

7,413 

.5,989 

48,361 

32,907 

20,169 

14,436 

30.404 

4,560 

11,778 

676 

5,040 

23,236 

1,576 

79.799 

7,405 

4,249 

02.641 

14,328 

9.505 

57,032 

4,009 

3,240 

5.174 

12,438 

45.735 

4,648 

3,403 

11,435 

15,171 

0,857 

21,252 

1.388 


Girls. 


1.081,867 


18,389 

2. OH 

7,001 

72  772 

13,749 

13.677 

1,227 

4.406 

5.747 

20.487 

0,839 

62,450 

37,707 

31  694 

31,304 

14,568 

14,326 

10,204 

7,760 

60,429 

42,902 

30,757 

14,703 

31,456 

7  000 

17.240 

854 

6,937 

27.064 

2.184 

88.789 

10.447 

7,371 

70  161 

20,776 

,  13,142 

66,983 

4  724 

5.530 

7,881 

18,096 

00.320 

5.449 

4  673 

17,722 

21,699 

9.507 

28,159 

1,988 


roial. 


Boys. 


10,3<9,460 


286  700 

34.268 

228,640 

299  500 

101  720 

121.050 

18,985 

29  717 

94,966 

329.251 

52.526 

545  655 

282.731 

264.280 

200,997 

203,381 

156,041 

69  892 

117  562 

314,052 

327  050 

240  058 

268,707 

330  004 

60.500 

i49,49l 

7,362 

32  051 

283,2.52 

41.8C3 

828.293 

311.131 

83.500 

480,512 

274,128 

72.547 

754,490 

45,716 

187.351 

69,269 

293,052 

545,836 

55,511 

31.155 

232.950 

130,678 

158,001 

223.615 

18,881 


Girls. 


10504  050 


124 
800 


11,320 

1,584 


171 

336 


3,209 
1,762 


1,666 
18.953 


287.062 

•33,705 
232.951 
303,258 

99,043 
122,830 

18,152 

31819 
101  439 
350,410 

■52,211 
542  736 
281,421 
260,095 
204.322 
209,974 
108,930 

70  882 
117  706 
3)0.826 
328,891 
248,273 
272,049 
334  408 

61.500 

150.520 

7.156 

33.970 
279.067 

43,814 
838,296 
323,119 

84534 
471,448 
277.237 

73,344 
760,494 

46.148 
207,116 

60,216 
298,294 

553  153! 
,54,682 
30,894 

248,183 

132,151 

159,143 

225,788 
19,390 


408.627 
80,003 


1.675 
17,014 


262,771 
61,.526 


Enrolment  in  secondary  scUdoIs  (normal  and  liigW  includes  vocational  scUoola. 

Kindergarten  school  enrolment  totalled  104.967  boys  and  105.517  girls. 

Colored  school  enrolment  Included  in  above  table  was:  837,374  boys  and  927,803  girU 


.FINANCIAL    LOSS    DUE    TO 

IRREGULAR    SCHOOL   ATTENDANCE,    1917-13. 

STATE3 

Dollars. 

States. 

Dollars 

St.\ti;s 

Dollars. 

States. 

Dollars. 

Alabama .  , ; . 

2  462,879 
1.581,572 

Iowa     

7.436  575 
4,976,869 

Nevada 

New  Hamp.  . 

225,516 
637,084 

So.  Dakota.  . 
Tennessee .  .  . 

2,460,338 

Arizona 

Kansas 

2,418,432 

Arkansas.  .  .  . 

1,748,160 

Kentucky .  .  . 

3.434,312 

New  Jersey .  . 

7,440,130 

Te.<:a8 

6,949,827 

California . .  . 

!),723,029 

Louisiana 

1,703,222 

New  Mexico . 

1,320,321 

Utab 

1,178,442 

Colorado.  . . . 

3,036,705 

Maine 

850.773 

New  York . .  . 

17,994,950 

Vermont .  .  .  . 

502,282 

Connecticut. . 

2,293,971 

Maryland .  .  . 

1.854,989 

No.  Carolina. 

2,283,908 

Virginia 

2,066,747 

'  Delaware . . . 

295,170 

Mass 

6.093.200 

No.  Dakota.. 

2,879,190 

Washington. . 

3,923,843 

Dlst.  of  Col . . 

710,003 

Michigan. . . , 

0,488,492 

Ohio. 

5,403,288 

W.  Virginia.  . 

2,009,346 

1  Florida 

1,406,907 

Minnesota . . . 

5,874,290 

Oklahoma.  .  . 

5,623,985 

Wisconsin .  .  . 

3,072,571 

Georgia 

2,435,859 

Mississippi... 

1,535,023 

Oregon 

775,617 

Wyoming . . . 

i  398,879 

Idaho 

1,491.507 

Missouri.  .  ,  . 

5,424,590 

Pennsylv'a... 

13,208,847 

■  Illinois 

5.974.701 

Montana 

2,401,480 

Rhode  Is.  ..  . 

862,388 

i 

Indiana 

1,958,017 

Nebraska. . .  . 

4,098,829 

So.  Carolina.. 

1.747,693'! 

Financial  loss  due  to  Irregular  attendance  is  estimated  on  the  basis  of  each  State's  total  expeuiJlture 
lor  public  scliools,  compared  with  time  lost,  measured   bv  vacant  seat-s. 

Enrolment   (1890)    12,722.581:    (1900)    lo,503.110;    (1910)    17.813,8.52 

Expenditures  oh  public  .school  libraries  in  the  year  ended  June  30.  1919.  totalled  SI, 292, 725,  of  wliiob 
States  contributed  SI, 130,054.  In  New  York  State  tlie  expenditures  were  SI55,745  by  the  State,  and 
$38,754  from  other  sources.  The  iie«t  Largest  contributor  was  California,  S94,179,  and  S.5,286  from  other 
sovirces. 
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WASTAr.E    OF   SCHOOL   TERM. 


States. 


Indiana .  ?>. 

Oregon 

Ohio 

nUnols.  ; . 

Pennsjlvanla.  .  . 

Maine 

Massachusetts.  . 

Vermont , 

Wyoming 

Michigan 

TCew  Hampsblrc 

Wlscou.sln 

Rhode  Island.  .  . 
C'onnecticut.  .  .  . 

Utah 

iVew  lork 

Dlst.  ofCol 

Minnesota 

Mljisourl 

IS'ew  .Jersey. . . . . 

Iowa 

Wasliingtou 

Montana 

Nevada 

I.ouiskma 


School 

Days 

Days 

Term 

Actual- 

Not 

Pro- 

ly At- 

At- 

vided. 

tended. 

tended 

155 

144.0 

11.0 

183 

164.2 

18.8 

103 

145.5 

17.5 

159 

140.5 

18.5 

175 

141.8 

33.2 

169 

1.36.5 

32.5 

176 

141.5 

34.5 

171 

137.1 

.33.9 

150 

120.1 

29.9 

172 

137.2 

34.8 

174 

138.7 

35.3 

178 

141.0 

37.0 

193 

151.8 

41.2 

181 

142.0 

39.0 

169 

131.8 

37.2 

187 

145.4 

41.6 

173 

134.4 

38.6 

169      - 

120.3 

39.7 

165 

125.0 

39.1 

185 

139.5 

45.5 

180 

1.34.2 

45.8 

174 

129.3 

44.7 

152 

112.8 

39,2 

171 

123.0 

48.0 

136 

97.5 

38.5 

Percent 
School 
Term 

Wasted . 


7.1 
10.3 
10.7 
11.6 
19.0 
19.2 
19.6 
19.8 
19.9 
20.2 
20.3 
20.8 
21.3 
21.5 
22.0 
22.2 
22.3 
23.5 
23.7 
24.6 
25.4 
35.7 
25.8 
28.1 
28.3 


States. 


Texas.. 

California 

Nebraska 

Idaho 

Kansas 

North  Dakota. . 
West  Virginia. . 

Florida 

Mar.vland 

Colorado 

Tennessee 

Georgia 

Virginia 

Delaware 

New  Mexico. . . 
South  Dakota . . 
North  Carolina. 

.\rkan.sas 

South  Carolina. 
Mississippi.  .  .  . 

Arizona 

Oklahoma 

Alabama 

Kentucky 

United  States 


School 

Days 

UHih 

Term 

Actual- 

Not 

Pro- 

ly At- 

At- 

vided. 

tended. 

tended 

146 

104.7 

41.3 

172 

122.9 

49.1 

165 

118.0 

47.0 

150 

106.8 

43.2 

172 

122.0 

50,0 

168 

119.1 

48,9 

133 

93.6 

39.4 

130 

90.9 

39.1 

170 

117.3 

52 .7 

168 

115.6 

52.5 

140 

96.0 

44.0 

138 

93,8 

44.2 

141 

95  8 

46.2 

164 

108  7 

65.3 

1.55 

102.1 

52.9 

186 

121.6 

64.4 

123 

80.1 

42.9 

120 

78.0 

42.0 

113 

73.2 

39.8 

138 

88,4 

49  6 

162 

98,6 

63.4 

157 

94.7 

62.3 

124 

73.6 

50.4 

150 

88.3 

61.7 

160.7 

119.8 

40.9 

Percent. 
School 
Term 

Wasted . 

28. 3~ 

28.5 

28.5 

28.8 

29.1 


29, 
29. 
30 


31.0 


31 
31 
32  .0 
32.1 
33.7 
34. 'i 
.34.  <; 

34  9 

35  0 
35.2 
36.0 
39,1 
39.7 
40,6 
41.1 
25.4 


FEDERAL    VOCATIONAL    EDUCATSON. 


Two  classes  of  persona  are  eligible  for  Federal 
vocational  education;  first,  those  who  have  served  in 
the  U,  S.  military  or  naval  forces  (Including  author- 
ized training  camps),  whether  enlisted,  drafted,  or 
appointed,  who  have  lett  the  service  volttntarlly  aud 
honorably  (I.  e.,  through  discharge,  resignation,  or 
furlouRli);  who  have  Incurred  a  disability  due  to  such 
service,  or  whose  existing  disability  has  been  In- 
creaseii  or  aggravated:  second,  persons  disabled  under 
circumstances  entitling  them  after  discharge  to 
compensation,  and  who  are  not  Included  in  the 
first  class. 

To  'lecure  Federal  vocational  education  a  person 
must  tirst  establish  his  eligibility  under  either  of  the 
above  cl.isses,  and  which.  His  disability  must  be  of 
SHcli  a  nature  as  to  cause  him  to  need  vocational 
rehal)ilitation  to  overcome  the  handicap  of  dls- 
abllitv,  and  his  physical  and  mental  condition  such 
svs  to  make  vocational  rBhabliltition  feasible. 

Having  established  his  eligibility,  he  must  next  be 
advised  by  a  skilled  vocational  .adviser  as  to  the 
occupation  for  which  he  should  have  vocational 
traiiiiig.  This  involves  Inquiry  as  to  Inclination, 
special  aptitude,  business,  trade,  or  professional 
CKperifiipi^,  and  whether  his  injuries  preclude  his 
(Tontlnulug  his  pre-war  pursuits.  Having  obtained 
th6  advice  of  the  vocational  adviser,  tlie  applicant's 


case  Is  referred  to  tlio  office  of  the  district  wherein 
he  makes  his  permanent  home.  The  recommendation 
of  this  district  staff,  made  after  Investigation,  is  sent 
to  the  Central  OfTlce  at  Washington,  D.  C,  for 
final  action.  If  a  favorable  decision  is  reached,  the 
apnllcant  is  sent  to  a  Receiving  Station.  There  he 
may  be  set  at  certain  work,  or  he  may  be  trle<l  at  a 
variety  of  work  until  aptitude  In  some  direction  Is 
sliowii.  The  pursuits  In  which  training  may  1)6  had 
are  various;  agriculture,  commerce.  Industry,  trans- 
portatloli,  the  professions  and  so  on.  farms,  offices, 
manufacturing  establishments  and  industrial  shops 
are  open  tor  trial. 

Vocational  Educational  Allotments  by  United 
States  Government  to  the  States  (1920-21)  S3.632.- 
177;  (1921-22)  );4,124,977;  (1922-2.3)  54,619.026.  Of 
the  1920-21  allotment,  New  York  State  gets  8360,664; 
New  Jersey,  S100,012:  Connecticut,  839,589;  Penn- 
sylvania, $297,369;  Illinois,  S219.048;  Ohio,  5184,034; 
Texas,  3145,183;  Missouri.  8125,269;  Massachusetts. 
S135.214;  Indiana,  3102,719. 

The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  has  Its 
headquarters  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Tlw  chairman 
is  the  United  States  Secretary  of  Iinbor.  The  secre- 
taries of  Agriculture  and  of  Commerce  are  members' 
of  the  board.  All  of  the  work  Is  centralized  there, 
regional  offices  being  discontinued. 


tNTERNATIONAL    SEAMEN'S    UNION    OF    AMERICA. 

President — Andrew  Fiirusctli,  Nat.  Hotel,  Wasli.,  D.  C;  First  V.  P.,  Patrick  Flynn, 
Street.  San   Francisco. 

Established  April  22,  1892,  and  is  composed  of  the  following  District  Unions: 


18  Commercial 


Name  op  Union. 

Date  of 
Organiz- 
ation. 

Member- 
ship, 

Name  of  Umiox. 

Date  of 
Organiz- 
ation 

.Member- 
sl'ip. 

Alaska  Fishermen's  Union 

Deer>-;'^ea  Fishermen's  Union ,  .  ,  , 
Eastern  and  GuU  Sailors'  Assn.   . 

1902 
1913 
1888 
1915 
1901 
1918 
1902 
1901 

■     1902 

3,500 
2.000 
.  10,500 
3.500 
3,000 
GOO 
1,700 
2,000 

8.000 

Mar,  Firem,,  Oilers  &  Wateit.  U, 
of  Great  Lakes •: .  . 

Mar,  Firem.,  Oilers  &  Watert.  U. 
of  Pacific 

1888 

1883 
1917 
1878 
1885 
1906 

3,200 
3,000 

Mar.  Cooks  &  Stew.  Assn.  of  Atl, 
MarCoQks  &,  Stew,  U.  of  B.  Col, 
Mar.  Cooks  &  St«w.  U.  of  Gr.  L. 
Mar.  Cooks  &  Stew.  U,  of  Pacific 
Mar,  Firem,,  Oilera  &  watcrt.  U. 
of  Atlantic 

Mar.  Firem.  &  Oilers'  U.  of  B.  C, 
Sailors'  Union  of  Great  Lakes    .  . 

Sailors'  Union  of  Pacific 

United  Fishermen  of  Pacific 

Total 

500 
3,00() 
5.000 

600 

.-.0,000 

Thos.  A.  Hanson,  Secretar.v-Treasurer,  324  W.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago. 
•        Affliiated  with  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  International  Seafarers' Federation 

Atlantic  District — Eastern  and  Gulf  Sailors'  Association,  1 1^  Lewis  St.,  Boston:  Marine  Cooks' 
and  Stewards'  Association,  12  Sotith  St  ,  New  York:  Marine  Firemen's  Union.  70  South  St..  New  York. 
Fishermeu's  Union.  202  Atlantic  Ave,,  Bo:ston, 
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Labor — ^Strikes  and  Lockouts. 


STRIKfS    AND    LOCKOUTS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

(Daia  CompHed  by  the  U.  8.  Bureau  ol  Labor.) 


Kl.Vl)    OF 

Dispute. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May . 

June. 

July. 

Aim. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Not 
Sffd 

Total 

yirikes: 

191R 

180 
274 
183 
184 

S 

14 

8 

5 

203 
204 
212 
183 

3 

7 

11 

7 

289 
308 
300 
175 

5 
10 
11 

0 

419 
431 
308 
248 

15 
14 
11 
14 

604 
451 
385 

388 

13 

12 

6 

25 

340 
313 
289 
303 

14 

10 

6 

12 

310 
444 
279 
360 

3 
4 
6 
6 

318 
353 
273 
373 

8 

7 

5 

10 

247 
340 
197 
377 

5 

9 

10 

13 

257 
317 
145 
296 

4 

4 

"8 

193 
251 
202 
145 

4 
il 
6 
6 

147 

184 

239 

94 

2 
12 
10 

6 

V4 
454  ■ 
220 
127 

24 

17 

16 

3 

.3.681 
4.324 
3,232 
3.253 

'108 
126 
105 
121 

1917 

1918      ...    ... 

1919 

Lookouts: 

1916 

1917 .-... 

1918 

1910 

In  1919,  there  were  nine  disturbances  in  eacU  of  which  30,000  or  more  persons  were  directly  concemetl: 
A  ijeneral  strike  in  Tacoma  and  Seattle  in  February  in  sympathy  with  the  metal-trades  stilUers  In  wliicll 
60,000  oersous  were  involved,  65,000  employees  in  the  Chicago  Stockyards  struck  In  August.  100,000  long- 
Bhoremcn  along  the  Atlantic  coa.st  sUuck  in  October;  100,000  employees  In  the  Shipyards  of  New  York 
City  and  vicinity  struck  iu  October:  115,000  members  of  the  building  trades  were  locked  out  in  Chicago 
In  July;  125,000  iu  the  building  trades  In  New  York  City  struck  in  February  250  000  railroad  shop  workers 
struck  in  August;  307,000  iron  and  steel  workers  struck  iu  September,  and  436  000  bitummous  coal  miners 
struck  In  November.  The  total  number  of  persons  involved  in  tUe  1919  strikes  and  lockouts  wag  4.112  507. 
Many  of  the  larger  1919  strikes  occurred  m  New  York  City  and  vicinity  where,  in  addition  to  those  pireadv 
mentioned,  35,000  waiat  and  dress  makers  strucK  iu  January,  50,000  cloak  and  suit  maKcs  in  May .25,000 
shirt  makers  ih  July,  60,000  men's  clothing  workers  in  October.  16.000  millinery  workers  in  September, 
10,000  rag  pickers  and  paper  sorters  in  March,  as  many  paper  bo.K  makers  in  August,  and  as  manv  press- 
men in  October,  14,000  painters  iu  August,  15,000  shoe  workers  in  February.  15.000  street  car  men  In  August. 
16,000  marine  workers  In  January,  17,000  harbor  workers  iu  March.  18.000  teamsters  in  October,  20,000 
longstioremen  In  March,  25,000  shipbuilders  In  November,  40,000  tobacco  workers  In  July  and  40,000' 
tug  and  ferry  men  in  October.  In  March.  12.000  woolen  operatives  struck  in  Passaic,  24,000  Silk  workere 
m  Patersan  in  February  and  17,000  again  iu  August/",32.000  textile  workers  In  Lawrence  in  February.  30,00(1 
u)  New  Bedford  in  May,  and  35,000  in  Fall  River  in  December  In  July  40,000  marine  workers  along 
ilie  Atlantic  const  Struck,  20,000  meal  cutters  in  cities  along  the  Atlantic  coast  in  Augu!5t  and  again  in 
October,  12,000  telepiione  operators  in  New  Eucland  in  April  15,000  street  railway  men  in  Chicago  in  July. 
:o,000  building  laborers  in  Chicago  in  June,  followed  by  13,000  carpenters  in  July,  15  000  carpenters  in 
'.'olumbus,  Ohio,  In  May,  17  000  mauhinists  in  Toledo  in  May,  15.000"  miners  in  Illinois  in  July.  10  000 
.•:'!lroad  anopmeu  In  Western  Pennsylvania  lu  October,  15.000  steel  workers  in  Pennsylvania  in  July,  43,000 
.'iithracite  miners  in  Pennsylvania  in  September.  10  000  tobacco  worltera  In  Philadelphia  and  11.000  Id 
Mlentown  in  July,  15,000  iu  Porto  Rico  in  January,  and'aa  many  more  in  Tampa  In  October.  10,000  men 
'!i  the  building  trades  in  Dallas  In  June,  28,000  metal  workers  in  Seattle  In  January  and  25  000  vorhei-e 
in  the  shipyards  of  San  Francisco  and  vicinity  in  February  and  -10,000  more  in  October 

STRIKES   AND    LOCKOUTS,    HY   MONTHS    IN    WHICH    EACH    ENDED.      • 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May . 

Jane. 

July. 

.-Vug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Not 

Sffd 

Total 

Strike.3: 
S       1916 

114 
108 
103 
116 

•3 
3 
2 
2 

129 

92 

123 

105 

3 
2 
1 

•> 

173 
155 
100 
113 

3 
4 
0 
5 

289 
191 
197 
130 

3 

7 
10 

8 

330 

214 
258 
214 

7 
9 
3 
8 

213 
168 
217 

185 

3 

4 
5 
7 

200  . 
155 
203 
190 

"2 
0 
5 

213 

153 
203 
228 

4 
3 
3 
6 

217 
196 
165 
216 

6 
.■) 
5 

8 

171 
175 
140 
173 

2 

0 

s 

151 

120 
113 
139 

5 
2 

4 

70 
128 
159 
101 

2 

4 
4 
d 

119 

160 

75 

51 

12 

11 

9 

2 

2,395 

1917 

2,015 

1918 

2.116 

1919 

1,961 
53 

Lookouts: 

1916 

1917 

58 

1918.  ...  .' 

64 

1919 

OS 

RESULTS    OF    STRIKES    \ND    LOCKOUTS. 


RESULT. 


Won  by  boss»s 

Won  by  hands 

Compromised 

Return  pend.  arbitra 


.STltlKBS. 

Lockouts.     || 

1917. 

1918. 

19)9. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

382 

'i.-in 

624 

13 

6 

18 

614 

«10 

ri33 

17 

1.5 

Ifi 

1)98 

HH8 

729 

21 

17 

11 

131 

200 

42 

ti 

5 

3i 

Result. 


Not  reported. 
Total   .    . , 


STIilKEa. 


1917.  1918.  1919. 


190 


2,0ic 


188 


'.III- 


33 
1,»G1 


Lockout,^. 


1917    MIS.  1913 


21 


()4 


20 


DURATION 

OF   STRIKES    AND    LOCKOUTS. 

DUR.^TION. 

Strikes. 

Lockouts,     i 

DURATlONf. 

STRIKES 

Lockouts. 

1917. 

I9i,S. 

1919. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1917. 

I91S 

I9i9. 

1917. 

191H 

1939. 

Less  than  1  day 

1  day 

88 

194 

111 

102 

«1 

55 

65 

93 

29 

29 

'42 

24 

39 

13 

39 

74 

84 

143 

168 

121 

111 

68 

66 

113 

39 

38 

54 

24 

25 

17 

47 

84 

25 

73 
64 
74 
73 
65 
39 
57 
66 
32 
49 
27 
23 
29 
39 
105 

2 
2 
3 
1 
1 

■  "2 
3 

19  to  21  days 

22  to  24  davs         

25  to  28  days 

29  to  31  days    

32  to  33  days    

36  to  4i  days 

43  to  49  days    

50  to  63  days 

64  to  77  days 

78  to  91  dave 

41 
22 
32 
23 
27 
37 
26 
37 
19 
11 
5! 
9 
614 

2  015 

fy 

33 
55 
37 
37 
31 
lO 
16 
15 
28 
2'. 
483 

2,116 

8i 
17 
52 
r,9 
55 
74 
72 

115 
66 
52 

137 
18 

2 
T 
3 

"i 

•^  3 

"■3 
1 

4 

2 

"  '  1 
I 

8 

'"2 

5 

2  davo 

■1  days 

8 

1  days.  . . _ 

•'i  days 

ti  days 

1 

3 

•y 

i 

7  days 

2 

'  "  2 

1 

2 
3 

3 

Hdays 

■  Z 

9  days 

0 

10  davs 

92  to  199  days.  . 

Over  200  days 

Not  reported    

Total 

7 

11  days 

12  davs 

3 

'     i 
1 

1 

'  '2 
4 

;;7y 

24 

28 

9 

13  days 

14  days'. 

1.^  to  18  days 

I  961 

58 

64 

68 

Labor — Strikes  and  Lockouts. 
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STRIKES   AND 

LOCKOUTS 

BY   STATE.S   A^'D 

SECTIONTS 

State  OR  SECTION'. 

SmiKLEs.      1     Lockouts. 

ST.^TE  OR  Section. 

i^rTRlKf 

r). 

L<)OKOUT3 

1917. 

1918. 

1919  . 

1917. 

191S. 

1919. 

1917. 

I'US . 

1919. 

1917. 

19  W. 

1919. 

Alftbaiua 

17 

S 

lor, 

13 
2 
3 

11 

92 

15 
3 

7 
G 

89 
1 

30 

120 

5 

8 

28 

34 

3 

■  ■   i 
1 

1 

New.Iersey 

New  Moxico 

New  York 

219 
4 

696 
7 
2 

26-5 

i> 

57 

4S1 

0 

103 

4 

2 

13s 

171 

8 

4 

Alnflkfi,    .      ..... 

Arizona . . . , , 

tiC>8 
12 
3 

188 
17 
18 

304 

5 

,53 

3 

3 

515 

19 

■  ''m 

26 

32 

26.5 

3 

74 

t 
34 
.51 
20 
12 

71 

3 

21 

V, 

"  U 

2 

1 

13 

■  "2 

21 

1 

'  '  9 
2 

.  .  .  ' 

- 

Arkanflas  . . 

North  Cuiolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

3 

California 

7 
■  '  '  2 

3 

"3 

2 

6 

i 

3 

Canal  Zone 

8 

46 
17H 
17 
14 
14 

:'<) 

1 

32 
276 
«) 
ti3 
M 
37 
39 
•ill 

fn; 

62 

r,2 

13 
J 17 

7-i 
27 

29 
'.Kl 
14 
13 
18 
37 
1 

10 
237 
68 
39 
40 
!7 
16 

3b 

09 
3-11 

59 

■tO 

4 

100 

32 

n 

6 
ni 

z 

Connecticut 

Orepoa 

1 

Delaware 

PeiUiSj'l  i-unl;: 

Porto  Rico 

10 

District  ot  ColumlDla 

1 
■  "'4 

I'lorlda 

2 

2 
3 

Rhode  Islu,i!<l . 

South  Carol  i;!;i 

South  Dakotii 

Tennessee 

Te.xas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia. 

! 

Georgia 

! 

3 
2 

Idaho, ,  .• 

10 
252 
91 
50 
•14 
25 
28 

.•?7(! 
79 
49 

2 
f.3 
19 
1/ 

4 
.32 

401      2.; 

8 

llUnoiS 

8 
2 

o 

.  I 

3 

11 

8 
n 

1 

9 

10 
H 
6 

1 

■"2 
2 

••-6 

■ '  i 

'  ■  '2 
2 

50 
21 
S 
34 
290 
t>) 
55 

25 

9 

36 

126 

49 

52 

5 

4 

4 

Indiana 

Iowa , 

"2 

Kansas . . . ,  t , 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

1 

4 

■•"2 

1 
2 
1 
2 

'} 

Washington .     

West  Virglub. 

Wlsoonslh   

■     -4 
7 

Maryland . . , . ; 

Wyomioj; 

Mnsaachusetts 

11           4 

9              1 

Interstate 

Total 

No.  of  (ho  Ohio  and 

east  of  the  MiRS.  .  . 
South  of  t?ie  Ohi-3;tna 

east  of  the  Miss 
West  of  the  Miss.  .    . 

Minnesota 

1 

5 
ij 
1 

'    i 

5 
1 

4, .321 

2.974 

301 
1.046 

3.2.32 

2,'iOO 

23.3 
599 

3,253 

2.412 

2-l« 
591 

126 

85 

11 

30 

105 

66 

14 
25 

121 

■Mi^'B3ippi 

Wiasourl 

7' 

Montiina 

Nebraska 

20 

29 

New  Hamjahire 

1 

CITIES 

i:\   V 

■2IICH   25   OR    MOHK 

STKIKEf 

OCOURPv!^:i> 

CiTT. 

Stbikj;::.. 

City. 

STRlKErt. 

Cjtv 

Stiiikks 

1917  . 

36 
Wi 
30 
28 
123 

;h 

7i; 
26 
19 

1918. 

45 
66 
13 
24 
lO'J 
26 
39 
19 
18 
18 
8 

19<9. 

1917. 

191S. 

1919  . 

191/. 

1913. 

1919  . 

Baltimore 

22 
96 
97 

19 
124 
36 
47 
22 
37 
28 
15 

Hoiyoke,  Mass .... 
■Jorse.\'-Gity . . 

K.iTisas  Cit.v 

Milwaukee 

^Jewark,  N.J 

New  Orleans .... 

New  York 

Patorson.  N.  J.  .    . 
Phlhvlelpliia...  .    . 

Pittabursh 

Providence.  R.  I.. . 

9 

•y\ 

.36 
14 
50 
23 
181 
27 
89 
37 
46 

17 

■  7 
20 
11 
3« 
L5 
48-1 
20 
80 
19 
181 

16 
21 
:5 
25 
30 
25 
360 
15 
(6 
17 
30 

Rochester,  N.  Y... 

.Sim  Frunoiso-o 

St..  Louis 

Seattle,  Wash  .... 
Spriaijfleld,  Mass. 

Toledo.  Ohio 

Tienton,  N.  .J . . .    . 
WUkes-Barre,  Pa  . . 
Worceeter,  Mass.  . 
Voungsitown,  Ohio. 

27 
.37 
5.! 
49 
21 
16 
15 
2.') 
12 
1 

35 
30 
70 
2B 

^ 
11 
8 
11 

5 

11 

33 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Buffalo     

,38 
13 

Chicago 

20 

Cinclimatl 

Cleveland 

Denver 

24 
4 
4 

Detroit 

R7 

Fall  River 

Hartford 

13 

STRIKES   AND   LOCKOUTS   BY   SEXES. 


Sex. 

B'ra:K.KS. 

Lockouts. 

SEX. 

STItlEUS. 

l>OCKOUY:i. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1917.  1918. 

1919. 

1917. 

IS  18. 

1919. 

1917. 

1918. 

19ii>. 

Males       

3,513 
158 
184 

2,380 

87 

■  263 

2.599 

80 

478 

99        76 

3 

C        11 

70 

I 

21 

Not  reported 

Total 

469 

5'92 

IH) 

21 

15 

29 

Males  and  females. . . 

4.324 

3.232 

3.233 

126'     105 

121 

PRINCIPAL 

CAUSES 

OF    STRIKES   AND    LOCKOUTS. 

Mattee  of  Dispute. 

Strikrs. 

LOCKOtTS.       1 

Matter  of  Dispute 

Sthjkjss. 

LocKauT.s . 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1917. 

1918 . 

1919. 

1917. 

1913. 

8 

7 

54 

1:38 

62 

42 

4 

31 

16 

172 

436 

1919. 

1917. 

1913 

1919. 

Increase  of  wagea .... 
Decrease  of  wages 

1,554 

34 

17 

18 

127 

374 

275 

149 

27 

56 

100 

70 

17 

1,378 

31 

31 

6 

79 
251 
188 
95 
18 
66 
59 
52 
2 

999 

80 

9 

8 

106 

554 

368 

127 

19 

178 

65 

54 

5 

17 
2 

1 

14 

2 

24 
3 

Cond.,  wages,  hours 

Cond.  and  rocog 

DIs.  fr'm'n  dem'dd. 
Dis.  of  employee.? .... 
Emp.  nonun'n  men . . 
In  reg.  to  aggreement. 

New  agreement 

Sympathy 

2t> 

13 

37 

204 

76 

80 

22 

70 

21 

183 

774 

4.324 

37 

14 

15 

141 

'  33 
36 

100 
15 
91 

201 

.... 

Nonpaym't  of  wages . 
Increase  of  hours 

1 

3 

1 
3 

2 

1 

i 

Decrease  of  hours .  .  . 
Inc.  wages,  dec.  hours 
Recognition  of  union. 
Kecog.  and  wages.  .  . 

'     5 

4 

39 

5 

1 

"2 

35 

2 

8 
9 
31 
6 
1 

7 

■  "i 

1 

Recog.  aftd  hours .... 
Recog  .  wages,  hours 

Jurisdiction 

Miscellaneous 

Not  reported 

Total 

5 
30 

9 
35 

1.5 

General  conditions  . . 
Conditions  and  wages 
Conditions  and  hours 

4 

1 
1 

2 
2 

12 

3.232 

3,23.3 

126 

105 

131 

COST  OF   STRIKES. 
Strikes  in  the  United  States  in  1919  cost  employees  over  5800,000,000.  It  I3  estimated 'by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  Infllctod  on  capital  a  loss  of  $1,300,000,000.     The  railwa.v  .strike  cost  the  roads  over  8.300.- 
000,000,  in  earnings.     The  American  Fe<leration  of  Lahor  paid  $il8,000  In  (jeneat.^j  In  the  steel  strike. 
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STRIKES   AND 

LOCKOUTS, 

BY 

CLASSIFIED    NO.    OF   PERSONS/INVOLVED. 

No.  Persons  Invol. 

Strikes. 

LOCKOUT.S. 

No.  Persons  Invol. 

Strikes. 

LOCKOUTa. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1  to  10 

164 
295 
341 

358 
358 
284 

143 

266 
328 

^9 
275 

158 
250 
310 
357 
436 
328 

7 
8 

I 
10 
3 

9 
11 

9 
13 
13 

9 

7 
9 
13 
13 
19 
13 

501  to  1,000. 

193 

219 

67 

2,045 

139 

2O0 

16 

1.152 

3,232 

202 
312 
■  53 
&45 

3,253 

1 
i 
1 

80 
126 

2 
4 

1 
34 

105 

Vi 

U  to  25 

1,001  to  10,000 

Over  10,000 

9 

26  to  50  

1 

51  to  inn 

Not  reported 

Total 

27 

101  to  250    

251  to  51)0 

4,324 

i2i 

STRIKES    IN    TliE    LEADING    INDUSTRY    GROUPB. 


Industry, 

Stuikes. 

Lockouts. 

iNDU.STuy. 

Strikes. 

LOCKOUTS, 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919 . 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

Building  trades.  .    , . 

447 

483 
40 
56 
19 

295 
38 

513 

416 

410 
25 
72 
15 
75 
39 

439 

424 
301 
44 
67 
27 
39 
67 
527 

21 

12 
3 

""i 

2 

31 

16 
18 
1 
2 
1 
1 

■  ■  23 

18 
7 
3 
8 
5 
3 
2 

29 

Mining 

418 
39 
40 

103 

261 
2W 

45 
343 

184 
35 
39 

136 
14 

m 

47 
220 

570 
41 
,53 

101 
13 

258 
51 

::3i, 

2 

1 

3 

5 

■"•i 
3 

2 

Clothing  industries. . 
Furniture  industry .. . 
Iron  and  steel 

Pauer  manufaot'g .  .  . 
Printing  and  pul^ . , . . 

Shipbuilding 

Stonework 

Textile  industry 

Tobacco 

3 

a 
1 

Lumber  industry... . 
Meat  cutting ..,,».. 

5 

■) 

3 
2 
1 

9 

Metal  trades 

Transportation.  ,  .». 

3 

STRIKES    IN    INDnaOUAT,   OCCUPATIONS. 


OCCtrPATION. 

Strike 

s. 

Lockouts. 

OCCUPATIO.V, 

STRIKES. 

LOCKOUTS. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919 . 

1917. 

1918.  1919. 

Bakers 

92 
43 
37 
22 
9 

72 
98 
59 
20 

.50 
33 

41 

28 

48 

27 

5 

27 
76 
24 
13 

31 

45 

63 
29 
49 
20 
19 

48 

84 

5 

S 

36 

29 

13 

1 
1 

4 

•7 

Longsboromon 

Machiuists 

61 

198 

23 

350 

161 

41 

53 

17 

32 

118 

15 

53 

164 

30 
205 

24 
156 
109 

re 

71 

15 
45 

117 
19 
48 

129 

37 

195 

55 

143 

167 

75 

53 

13 

17 

105 

12 

66 

88 

"  13 
6 
2 
5 
4 
4 

'"2 

1 

"i 

6 

""l 
1 
5 
6 
1 
3 
1 

I 

Boiler  malver.s 

IS 

Boot  and  shoe  work. . 
Brewery  worlters.  . . . 

3 
2 

1 

Metal  polishera 

Miners,  coal 

Molders 

Painters,  paper  hang . 
Plumb,  and  steam  fit. 

Rubber  workci'S 

Sheet-metal  workers. 
Street  railway  emp.  . 
Structural-iiou  work . 
Tailors 

G 

Brielim'k's,  clay  wor. 

ti 

Qul'ding   laborers, 

3 

3 
1 

<"arpentera 

3 

1 

t 

Fi"Gleht  handlers.  . . . 

Glassworlters 

Hat  and  cap  maimers 
and  fur  worl'.ets .  - . 

2 

3 

2 

••-• 

.... 

""l 
2 

1 
1 

?, 

Inside  waremen 

4 

i 

Teamsters 

.'.■•: 

lu  1919  tbe  total  duration  of  these  strikes  was  57,885  days,  and  of  the  lockouts  2,215  days,  the  average 
duration  of  the  former  beins  thirty-four  days  and  of  the  latter  thirty-eight  days.  In  19(8  the  total  dura-> 
tlon  of  these  strikes  was  "28,77'.)  days  and  ol  the  lockouts  1,116  days,  the  averago  duration  of  the  forme).* 
being  eighteen  days  and  of  the  latter  tliirty-one  days.  In  1917  the  total  duration  of  thesestrikes  was  25,077 
days  and  of  the  lockouts  1,904:  days,  the  average  of  the  former  beintt  eighteen  days  and  of  ti-ie  latter  fifty- 
six  days.  In  1916  the  total  duration  of  the  strikes  was  46.305  days  and  of  the  locliouts  y,375  days,  an  average 
of  twenty-two  days  and  sixty-four  day,s,  respectively. 

Included  in  the  above  table  as  "not  reported"  are  eighty-ouc  .-strikes  ;ui(l  (v/o  locicouts  in  1919,  127 
strikes  and  four  lockouts  in  1918,  and  200  strikes  aud  three  lockouts  in  1917,  designated  lu  the  reports  aa 
"short,"  but  their  exact  duration  not  being  given. 

In  addition,  there  were,  in  1910,  175  strikes  and  thirteen  lockouts:  In  191S,  seventy-nine  strikes  andi 
eight  lockouts,  and  in  1017,  lunety-fn  u  strikes  aud  one  lockout  in  which  the  places  of  the  employees  were 
lilled  very  soon  after  the  strike  occurred,  aud  the  work  became  norma!  In  a  tew  days,  but.  the  Bureau  has 
no  record  that  these  disturbances  were  ever  formally  settled. 

In  1919,  the  number  of  unauthorized  strikes  of  wliich  tiie  Bureau  has  information  was  125,  involviog 
1,053,256  strikers.  In  1918  the  number. was  fifty-eight  and  in  )fH7,  seventy-two.  Between  April  6,  1917, 
tlie  date  of  entrance  Into  the  war,  aud  November  11,  1918,  the  date  of  signing  (he  ;(i'ii'sHce,  6,205  strlKea 
and  lockouts  occurred. 

AR,iERICA()|    FEDERATION    OF    LABOh. 

Executtoe  Council — President,  Samuel  Gompers;  Secretary,  Frank  Morrison,  Treit.siii'cr,  Uauiel  J.  'I'obio, 
222  E.  Michigan  St.,  Indianapolis,  lud. ;  First  Vice-President,  James  l-'>unca;!,  25  Sctiool  Sircti,  Qulncy,  Mass.: 
Second  Vice-President,  Jos.  F.  Valentine,  Commercial  Tribiiiie  Bidg..  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Third  Vice-President. 
Frank  Duffy,  Carpenters'  Bldg.,  Indlanaoolis,  Intl.;  Fourth  Vice-President,  William  Greon,  1 102-8  Merchants' 
Bank  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Fifth  Vice-President,  \\".  D.  Mahon,  104  East  High  Street,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
Sixth  Vice-President,  T.  A.  Ricl;ert,  17.1  West  \Va,sliiugton  St.,  Chicaijo,  111.;  Seventli  Viio-Presldunt,  Jacob 
Fischer,  222  East  Michigan  Street.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Eii^hth  Vice-Pi ei^ldoui ,  M;«thc-.v  Wall,  6111  Bishop 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Headquarters,  A.  F.  of  L.  BuildUig,  Washiugton,  U.  C. 

In  the  Federation  are  111  natioual  and  international  unions,  rrpiescntiu'.^  3-1,000  loc^U  unions,  5  depart- 
ments, 46  State  branches,  801  city  centrals,  and  823  local  trade  and  Federal  labor  unions. 

The  building  trades,  metal  trades,  mining,  railroad  and  union  laijcl  trades  depar!:weot-;  are  all  at  WasU- 
ington.  ^ 

THE  RAILWAY  BftOTHERITOODS. 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  President,  Warren  S.  Stone,  B.  of  I...  E.  Uuililiiii;,  Olevel.ind,  Ohio. 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  aud  Enginemen,  President,  W.  S.  Carter,  901  Guardian  BuiIdiDg< 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  A.  E.  King,  American  Trust  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Order  of  Railway  Conductors  of  America,  C.  E.  Whitney,  The  Masonic  Temple,  t^dur  Rapids,  Iowa. 

STATE  BRANCHES,   A.  F.  OF  L. 

State  branches  and  central  bodies  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  are  maintained  for  legislative  and  educational  puT* 
poses,  and  they  have  no  power  to  call  strikes  or  negotiate  wages  or  working  conditloas.  Following  are  tbo 
chief  offlcens  oi  the  State  branches: 
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Alabama.     Lewis  Boweu.  BirraUigham. 

Arizona.     Thos.  A.  French,  Phoenix. 

Arkaii-sas.  I..  H.  Moore,  Fifth  and  Scott  streets, 
Little  Hock. 

California.  Paul  Scharrenberg,  525  Market  street, 
.Sau  Francisco. 

Colorado.     Ed  Anderson,  Denver. 

Connecticut.  I.  M.  Omburn,  215  Meadow  street, 
New  Haven. 

Florida.     \V.  P.  Mooty,  Miami. 

Georgia.     .T.  A.  McCann,  Savannah. 

Idalio      X\  Reynolds.  Lalwr  Temple,  Boise. 

Illinois.  Victor  A.  Olander,  164-166  West  Washing- 
ton street,  Chicivgo. 

Indiana.  Adolph  .7.  Fritz,  29  Souto  Delaware  street, 
Indianapolis. 

iowa      f.arl  C.  Willey,  Sioux  City. 

Kan.sas.     Charles  Hamlin,  Pittsburgh. 

Kentucky.     Peter  J.  c;arapbell,  Louisville. 

Louisiana.     Ernest  H.  Zwally,  Shreveport. 

Maine.     H.  B.  lirawn,  .Augusta. 

Maryland-District  of  Columbia.  Newton  A.  .James, 
"cog  Fifth  street  Northwest,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Massachusetts.  Martin  T  Joyce,  Old  South  Build- 
ing, Boston. 

Michlgitn      .lohu  .).  SoanncU,  Detroit. 

Minnesota.  George  \\.  I,aw3on,  75  West  Scventli 
street,  .St.  Paul. 

Missi.s-sippi.     Jos.  W.  Jones,  Meridian. 

Missouri.     F.  W.  Brand,  noth  Bldg.,  St.  Josoi)li. 

Montana.     J.  T.  Taylor,  Helena 

Nebraska.  Frank  M.  Coffey,  Labor  Bureau,  State 
C:i.pitol,  Lincoln. 


New  Hampshire.     Chas.  H.  Bean,  Jr.,  Franklin. 
New  Jersey.     Henry   F.   Hllfers,   68   South  Orange 

avenue,  Newark. 
New  Mexico.     Joa.  J.  Votew,  113  West  Lead  avenue, 

Albuquerque. 
New  York.     Edw.  A;  Bates,  .Tones  Building,  Utlca. 
North  Carolina.     C.  G.  Worley,  Asheville. 
North  Dakota.     N.  M.  Aunel  Grand  Forks. 
Ohio.     Thomas  J.  Donnelly,  Columbus  Savings  and 

Trust  Building,  Columbus. 
Oklahoma.    Geo.  B.  Johnson,  Oklahoma  City. 
Oregon.     W.  E.  Kinsey,  Portland. 
Pennsylvania.     C.  F.  Qulnn,  Commonwealth  Trust 

Company  Building,  Harrisburg. 
Porto    Rico.     Free     Federation     of    Worklngmen. 

Rafael  Alonso,  San  Juan. 
Rhode  Island.     I^awrence  A:  Grace,  268  Weybossot 

street.  Providence. 
.South  Carolina.     John  L.  Davis,  Columbia. 
Tennessee.     W.  C.  Birthwrlght,  ai6  Third  avenue 

north,  Nashville. 
Texas.     Rob't  McKinley,  Temple. 
Utali.     A.  E.  Harvey,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Vermont.    Alexander    Ironside,    33    A.vers    street, 

Barre. 
Vu-ginia.     J.  Gribben,  Newi>ort  News. 
Washington.     L.  W.  Buck,  Seattle. 
West  Virginia.     .Tames  L.  Pauley,  610  Ohio  .avenue. 

Cliarleston. 
Wisconsin.     J.  J.  Handiey,  207  Brisbane  Hall,  Mil- 

Wyoming.     William  A.  James,  .Mine  Workers'  Build- 
ing, Che.venne. 

ORDER    OF    RAILW.W    CONDUCTORS. 

Oi'i'iccrx  of  the  Grand  VluUlen — L.  E.  Sheppard,  President,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  A.  B.  Garretson, 
Advisory  Counselor,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  S.  N.  Berry,  Senior  Vice-President,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  C.  E. 
Whitnev,  CJeneral  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Cedar  Rapids  Iowa;  E.  P.  Curtis,  Vice-President,  Crystal 
City,  Tex.;  W  M.  Clark,  Vice-President,  6111  Calumet  Avenue.  Chicago,  Hi.;  W.  C.  Turner,  Vice-President, 
2833  Ead.s  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  M.  C.  Carey,  Vice-President,  Apt.  30,  Algonquin,  Port  Huron,  Mich.; 
J.  A.  Phillips,  Vice-President  1332a  Shawmui  Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  J.  M.  Larisey,  Vlce-P*resident,  4 
Liberty  Street,  Cliarleston,  S.  C;  J.  T.  Hughes,  Vice-President.  1157  Portland  .^.venue,  St.  Paul,  Minn.; 
F.  H.  Nemitz,  Argonaut  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  P.  Elkins,  Grand  Inside  Sentinel,  3915  De  Tonty, 
St.  Louis    Mo.;  W.  P.  Sheahan,  Grand  Outside  Sentinel,  Commercial  Hotel,  Springfield,  111. 

Trustees — J.  D.  Condit,  Chairman,  West  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  J.  H.  Mooney,  3532  N.  Gratz 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  A.  Anderson,  237  S.  Cliautauqua  Avenue,  Wichita,  Kan. 

l>i!>urance  Cnvimitice — C.  E.  Bishop,  Chairman,  307  N.  Walnut  Street,  Danville,  HI.;  H.  S.  Hopkins 
Vice-Chairman,  43  High  Street,  Skowhogan,  Me.;  M.  J.  Land,  212  N.  Irvine  Street,  Cartersville,  Ga. 

The  order  was  organized,  July  6,  1869,  and  on  Sept.  3,  1920,  it  had  54,344  members. 

GRAND    LODGE    OF    THE    BROTHERHOOD    OF    LOCOMOTIVE    FIREMEN 

AND   ENGINEMEN. 

President — W.  S.  Ci\rter,  901  Guardian  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Assistant  President — Timothy  Shea, 
001  Guardian  Bldg..  Clcvel.ind,  Ohio.  Vice-President — C.  V.  McLaughlin,  403  Premier  Bldg.,  18th  and 
Penn  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C.  Vice-President — P,  J.  McNamara,  9  Hughes  Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Vice-President — Geo.  K.  Wark,  280  Pacific  Avenue,  Toronto,  Ont.  Vice-President — D.  B.  Robertson, 
2218  Market  Street,  Youngstown.  Oliio.  Vice-President — Arthur  J.  Lovell,  2115  George  Street,  Logans- 
port,  Iiid.  Vice-President — S.  A.  Bi'oiie,  209  S.  Story  Street,  Boone,  Iowa.  Vice-President — C.  J.  Goff, 
4524  .\veiuie  E,  Birmingliam,  .Ma.  Vice-President — O.  D.  Hopkifls,  216  West  Avenue,  E.  Sj'racuse,  N.  Y. 
General  Secretary  and  Treasurer — A.  H.  Hawloy,  901  Guardian  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Editor  and  Man- 
ager 0/  Maunzlne — John  F.  Mc.N'amep,  917  Guardian  Bldg..  Cleveland,  Ohio.  General  Medical  Examiner — 
W.  B.  C^ory,  937  Guardian  Bidg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Chaplain— 3.  J.  Leahy,  3229  Memphis  Street,  Philadel- 
phia. Pa 

Bwird  of  Directors— O.  V%'.  Karn,  Chairman,  347  Pacific  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  A.  I.  Kauffman, 
Secretary,  915  Fiftti  Avenue,  Altoona,  Pa  ;  E.  A.  Ball,  60  Artluu"  Street,  Brantford,  Ont.,  Can.;  Fred  Barr, 
Brazos  Hotel,  Houston,  Tex.:  F.  W.  Lewis.  Heavener,  Okla.;  R.  E.  Moon,  2029  Russell  Avenue,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  J    A.  McBride,  434  E.   157th  Street,  T<ew  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Grand  President  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Ladies'  Society  of  the  Brotlierliood  is — Sadie  E  Sclioe- 
nell,  Huatinylon.  Ind  ;  Grand  Vice-President — Agnes  G.  .Strong,  527  Gr_eenc  Street,  Boone,  Iowa;  Grand 
Past  President — Maud  F.  >foore,  15  Market  Place,  Stratford,  Ont.;  Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer — Mary 
E.  Dubois.  811  Eiglit!'.  Street,  Boone,  Iowa.  Grand  Executive  Board — Stena  Ward,  Sparks,  Nev.;  Lou  E. 
Kiilion.  413- E.  Bro,adwav.  Sedalia,  Mo.;  Alma  Benner,  730  Mlddiebury  Street,  Elkhart,  Ind.  Board  of 
Grand  Trustees — Elizabet-'"  Sinitli,  1221  Forsytlie  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Lillian  Youngs,  Matamor.as, 
Pa.,  Bo\  199;  Minnie  Williams,  11511  St.  Clair  Avenue,  Cleveland  Ohio.  Grand  Medical  Examiner — 
Harriett  AX.  Daniel,  corner  Tenth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Murphysboro,  111.  Magazine  Editress — Maud 
E.  Moore,  Stratford,  Ont.,  Canada. 

BROTHERHOOD    OF    LOCOMOTIVE    ENGINEERS. 
(Headquarters,  tlltjyeland,  Ohio  ) 

Grand  Chief  Ennlnccr — Warren  S.  Stone.     First  Grand  Engineer — W.  B.  Prentcr.     Second  Grand  En- 
gineer and  Editoi  of  Engineers'  Journal — C.  H.  Salmons.     President  Insurance  Department — W.  E.  Futch, 
Cleveland. 
^     The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  v/as.  organized  in  l.sos,  o.nd  h.as  84,090  members. 

The  Brotherhood  is  an  international  organization,  and  has  887  sub-divisions  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  En.Tineers  owns  it  own  fourteen-story  office  building  in  the  city  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  the  international  headquarters  is  maintained. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  opened  for  bvisiness  in  November,  1920,  the  Brotherhood 
ol  Locomotive  Engineers'  Co-operative  National  Bank,  for  which  they  received  a  charter  from  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency. 

't  '    The  organization  also  maintains  its  own  Insurance  Department,  of  which  department  the  following 
ftre  the  officers  in  charge;     W.  E.  Futch,  President;  C.  E.  Richards,  Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Master — S.  J.  Lowell.  Fredonla,  N.  Y.     Secretary — C.  M.  Freeman,  Tippecanoe  City,  Ohio. 
ngtOD,  D.  C.  Office,  303  Seventh  Street,  N.  W.,  T.  C.  Atkeson  in  charge.      • 

OFFICES  OF   STATE   GRANGES. 


,\V.ish- 


Masters. 
California,  Frank  L.  Hunt,  Xapa. 
Colorado,  John  Morris,  Golden. 
C^onnectlcut,  Frank  E.  Blakeman.  Oronoque. 
Uelaware,  Jacob  H.  Roosa,  Milford. 
Idaho,  W.  W.  Deal,  Nampa. 
Illinois,  E.  A.  Eckert,  Mascoutah. 
Indiana,  Everett  McClure,  Aurora. 
Iowa.  A.  B.  Judson,  Balfour. 
Kansas,  B.  Needham,  Lane. 
Kentucky,  W.  H.  Clayton,  Hebron. 
I'llaine,  W.  J.  Thompson,  South  China. 
Maryland,  B.  John  Black,  Roslyn. 
Massachasetts,  Leslie  R.  Smith.  Hadley. 
Michigan,  John  C.  Ketcham,  Hastings. 
Minnesota,  A.  R.  Hammergren,  Harris. 
Missouri,  C.  O.  Raine,  Canton. 
Montana,  Clark  Bumgarner,  Fife. 
Nebraska,  H.  G.  Beardslee,  Lexington 
New  Hampshire.  Fred  A.  Rogers,  Meriden. 
New  Jersey,  Walter  H.  Havens,  Cranbury. 
New  York,  W.  N.  Giles,  Sicaneatelcs. 
North  Dakota,  T.  M.  Willianxs,  Des  Lacs. 
Ohio,  L.  J.  Taber,  BamesviUe.   ■ 
Oklahoma,  C.  C.  King,  Banner. 
Oregon,  C.  E.  Spence,  Oregon  City,  R.  F.  D.  3. 
I'ennsylvania,  John  A.  McSparran,  Furniss. 
Rhode  Island,  S.  B.  Steere,  Chepachet. 
South  Dakota,  George  W.  Dixon,  Watertown. 
Vermont,  O.  L.  Martin,  Plainfield, 
Washington,  Wm.  Bouck,  Sedro  Wooley. 
West  Virginia,  T.  C.  Atkeson,  303  7tU  St.,  Wasli. 

D.  C. 
Wisconsin,  Herman  Ihde,  Neeuah. 
Wyoming,  Mrs.  Pearl  .Stilwell,  Lander. 


Secretaries. 
California,  Mrs.  Martha  L.  Gamble,  Santa  Ilosa. 
Colorado,  Otis  Scruggs,  413  Charles  Bldg.,  Denver, 
Connecticut,  Ard.  Welton,  Plymouth. 
Delaware,  Wesley  Webb,  Dover. 
Idaho,  Ferrin  G.  Harland,  Payette. 
Illinois,  Miss  Jeanette  E.  Yates,  Dunlap. 
Indiana,  Mrs.  N.  H.  Golden,  Mishawaka. 
Iowa,  Miss  Mary  E.  Yooura,  Davenport. 
Kaasas,  A.  E.  Wedd,  Lenexa. 
Kentucky,  Mrs.  Mabel  G.  Sayre,  Florence. 
Maine,  E.  H.  Libby,  Auburn. 
Maryland,  Mrs.  Eliz.  O.  Jean,  Woodlawn. 
Massachusetts,  AVm.  N.  Howard,  No.  Easton. 
Michigan,  Miss  Jennie  Buell,  Ann  Arbor. 
Minnesota,  Mrs.  John  Herzog,  Austin. 
Missouri,  Miss  Lulu  Fuqua,  Hannibal. 
Montana,  Mrs.  P.  J.  Anderson,  Conrad. 
Nebraska,  Mrs.  Edna  J.  Cosner,  Merna. 
New  Hampshire,  George  R.  Drake,  Manchester. 
New  Jersey,  Miss  Mary  R.  Brown,  Swedesboro. 
New  York,  F.  J.  Riley,  Senuett. 
North  Dakota,  Mrs.  Fannie  Koester,  Beulah. 
Ohio,  W.  G.  Vandenbark,  Zanesvllle.  R.  F.  D. 
Oklahoma,  Mns.  Ollle  Spltler,  Yukon. 
Oregon,  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Howard,  Mulino. 
Pennsylvania,  Fred  Brenckman,  Harrlsburg,  Pa. 
Rhode  Island,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Chase,  Newport 
South  Dakota,  Earl  R.  Foust,  Flandreau. 
Vermont,  A.  A.  Priest.  Randolph. 
Washington,  F.  W.  Lewis,  Tumwater. 
West  Virginia.  M.  V.  Brown,  Pllnv. 
Wisconsin,  Mrs.  Edith  K.  Relk,  RhincUuuler. 
AVyoming,  Miss  Margaret  Bundy,  Burns. 


TRADE    UNIONS    IN    FOREIGN    COUNTRIES. 

Germ.\n'Y  (1920)  7,500,000,  including:  Metal-workers.  1,000,000;  Agricultural  workers.  050,000; 
factory  workers,  600,000;  transport  workers,  540,000;  Textile  workers,  450,000;  building  trades,  430,430; 
mine  workers,  400,000;  railway  men,  400,000;  woodworkers.  370,000;  salaried  employees,  367,000;  muni- 
cipal workers,  209,915;  tailors,   130.000. 

Great  Britain  (1919)  5,430,000,  including:  Mining,  quarrying,  890,000;  railways,  535,000;  other 
transport,  335,000;  Iron  and  steel.  140,000;  engineering  and  foundry,  556,000;  shipyards,  170,000;  building, 
woodworking,  280,000;  printing  and  paper,  100,000;  cotton  textiles,  350,000;  other  toxtilea,  140,000;  boot, 
shoe,  leather,  100,000;  clothing,  95,000;  food  trades,  40,000;  distributing  trades,  170,000;  agriculture,  80,006: 
clerks  and  agents,  05,000;  government  employees,  200,000;  general  labor.  970,000;  women  workers,  00,000; 
miscellaneous  trades,  160.000. 

Austria   (1919)   378,000  paying  members  in  Fed.  of  Trade  Unions. 

Netherlands  (1919)  373,000,  including:  National  Federation  ol  Trade  Unions,  191,000;  Roman 
Catholic  Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  92,000;  Evangelical  Federation  of  Tr^de  Unions,  46,000;  National 
Labor  Secretariat,  34,000;  Non-partisan  Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  34,000.  The  Dutch  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions   (1920)   reported  248,000  members, -Including  many  of  above. 

Czecho-Slovakla  (1919)  500,000,  of  which  98,000  were  women.  lu  the  list  are:  metal  workers,  95,000; 
agriculture,  90,000;  miners,  50.000;  railroad.  42,000;  unskilled,  36,000;  textile,  30,000;  buiWing  trades, 
12,000;  woodworkers.   15,000;  glass  workers.  13.000. 

Denmark  (1920)  360,000,  of  which  277,000  were  affiliated  with  the  D.anish  Trade  Union  As.sociation. 
The  general  workers  union  sained  most  in  1919. 

Switzerland  (1919)  210,000,  afBliated  with  the  Central  Association. 

Hungary  (1919)  500,000.  Many  of  the  trade  unions,  alleged  to  be  radical,  were  dissolved  by  Bela 
Kun,  and  their  reorganization  under  the  succeeding  administration  has  been  slow. 

Australia  (1920)  582,000,  including:  rail,  75,000;  shipping,  50,000;  agriculture,  44,000;  metal  workers, 
47,000;  food,  drink,  tobacco,  41,000;  building.  36,000;  mines  and  quarries,  36,000;  clothing,  30,000. 

CANADIAN    LABOR  TROUBLES   IN    1919. 

There  were  298  disputes  In  labor  In  Canada  In  1919,  involving  138,988  employees,  who  thereby  lost 
3,942,189  working  days.  By  chief  iudustrles,  the  employees  affected  were;  Metals,  machinery,  and  con- 
veyances, 70,268:  mines,  12,190;  Building,  10.779;  olothing,  7,539;  foods,  liquors,  and  tobacco,  6,268; 
transport,  14,400.  The  first  named  class  lost  1,993,704  working  days;  mines,  714,340;  building,  287,146; 
textiles,  210,263;  lumbering,  100,785  days. 

CO-OPERATIVE    MOVEMENTS. 

(Data  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor.) 

Certain  of  the  early  co-operative  schemes  were  linked  up  with  some  visionary  theory  doomed  to  failure: 
others  were  failures  almost  from  the  start,  as  In  aiming  at  the  abolition  of  profits  they  sold  at  cost  and  were 
thus  unable  to  make  a  financial  success  of  the  venture.  This  was  the  fate  of  the  stores  established  by  the 
Workingmen's  Protective  Union  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  the  movement 
was  taken  up,  offlcially,  by  the  labor  unions,  but  as  the  stores  did  not  hold  to  the  Rochdale  principles  and 
were  only  buying  agencies,  the  movement  lost  vitality.  The  Patrons  of  Husbandry  and  the  Knights  ol 
Labor  organized  productive  and  distributive  organizations  on  a  large  scale,  but  while  the  co-operatlva 
principle  was  held  to  by  the  leaders,  the  majority  saw  only  the  Immediate  material  benefits,  the  stores 
becoming  eommissiou  houses,  and  in  time  the  movement  was  merged  in  the  modern  labor  movement  ol 
strikes  and  legislation.  Farmers'  creameries  have  followed  co-operative  lines  more  closely  than  have  the 
farmers'  elevators.  It  is  estimated  there  are  2,000  cheese  factories  and  3,000  co-operative  creameries  In 
the  United  States.  Co-operative  live-stock  selling  associations  are  numerous,  and  Wisconsin  has  at  least 
130.  Co-operative  meat-packing  plants  are  increasing.  A  good  deal  has  been  done  in  the  marketing  ot 
fruit  co-operatively,  there  being  more  than  a  thousand  fruit  gfowers'  associations  throughout  the  country. 

The  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  of  England  manufactures  and  packs.  It  has  wheat  lands  in 
Canada  and  Great  Britain,    in  Great  Britain  (1919)  there  were  105  societies,  with  82,000  members. 
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In  Russia,  the  first  co-operative  society  was  organized  in  I860.  In  1918  there  were  over  60,000  organ- 
izations In  agriculture,  and  they  did  a  year's  business  of  $5,150,000,000. 

Denmark's  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  in  1918,  comprised  1,604  as.sociatlou3;  the  output  In  1917 
fas  valued  at  521,863,917. 

France  has  over  1,130,000  meiabers  In  the  co-operative  societies,  and  their  salea  In  1918  exceeded 
8108,000,000. 

Hungary  (1916)  had  6,072  societies,  chiefly  among  the  upper  clasaea. 

In  Germany  there  .were  (1918)  37,284  such  societies,  with  over  5,000,000  members.  The  1920  members 
were  about  3,000,000.     The   1918  sales  were  valued  at  8200,000,000. 

India  (1915)  had  17,327  societies,  with  824,409  members  and  .?29,000,000  capital. 

Italy  has  over  7,000  societies,  averaging  150  members  each.     They  worlc  over  110,000  acres  of  land. 

Holland  has  over  3,000  organizations.    They  also  class  theniselves  as  labor  societies  and  trade  unions. 

In  Norway   (1918)   there  were  235  societies,  with  68,000  members. 

Roumania  (1916)  had  810  8ocietle,<  with  52,000  members. 

Sweden  (1919)  had  920  societies,  with  370,324  members-,  sales  in  1919  totalled  $17,000,000. 

Belgium  (1912)  had  205  socletifts,  with  171.000  meml)er3. 

NATIONAL    CEOCRAPHIC    SOCIETY. 

(By  the  President,  Gilbert  B.  Grosvenor.) 

Founded  In  1889,  "for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  geographic  icnowledge,"  the  National  Geographic 
Socieiy  has  filled  such  an  important  lole  in  the  encouragement  of  science  and  its  application  to  the  needs 
of  maiildnd  that  its  membersliip  now  exceeds  750,000.  In  the  promotion  of  its  work  of  increasing  geo- 
graphic l<nowledge  the  society  pioneered  in  the  study  of  Alaska  and  the  encouragement  of  the  opening 
up  of  that  territory;  supported  Peary  in  his  Polar  work;  investigated  the  problems  of  vulcanlsm  and  seis- 
mology at  Mont  Pel^o,  Messina  and  in  Alaska;  explored  tlie  ruins  of  the  Inca  country  of  the  high  Andes, 
unearthing  Its  Holy  City,  Machu  Plcchu,  and  the  staircase  farms  of  the  Incas,  which  far  eclipse  the  Hanging 
Garde:is  of  Babylon:  studied  the  history  of  the  Ice  Ago,  as  exempllllod  in  tlie  glaciers  of  Alaska;  discovered 
the  ^'^lley  of  the  "Ten  Thousand  Smokes. 

In  its  recognition  of  the  services  to  mankl'.id  of  those  who  Labor  to  push  back  the  horizons  of  geog- 
raphy, the  society  has  awarded  the  Hubbard  Gold  Medal  to  Peary  for  his  furthest  north  In  1906;  to  Amund- 
sen for  acliievlDg  the  Northwest  Passage  and  locating  the  North  Magnetic  Pole;  to  Gilbert  for  his  physio- 
graphic researches;  to  Shaekieton  for  his  Antarctic  explorations;  and  to  Stefansson  for  liis  discovery  of  a 
lumdred  thousand  square  miles  of  territory  in  the  Canadian  Arctic.  It  also  awarded  special  gold  medals 
to  Pearj  and  Amundsen  for  their  attainment  of  the  North  and  Soutli  Poles  respectively;  and  to  Gen. 
George  W.  Goetlials  in  recognition  of  liis  service  to  the  world  in  tlie  building  of  the  Panama  Canal.  In 
its  work  of  diffusing  geographic  knowledge  the  society  relies  princip.ally  on  its  leading  publication,  the 
National  Geographic  Magazine.  Thi.s  magazine  contains  some  1,400  pages  of  text  and  Illustrations  ir, 
the  twelve  munbers  of  each  year.  Some  of  these  numbers  are  monographic,  and  have  become  the  recog  - 
nized  handbook  on  the  subjects  with  which  they  deal — like  Nelson's  Larger  and  Smaller  Mammals  of  Nonli 
America,  McCandless  and  Grosvenor's  Flag  Number,  Baynes  and  Fuertes's  Dog  Number,  and  Wjliio'.s 
Romance  of  Military  Insignia. 

Through  the  columns  of  more  than  500  leading  American  daily  newspapers  and  the  large  plate-matter 
syndic"!  tes,  the  society's  geographic  news  bulletins  are  reaching  into  more  than  half  the  homes  of  the  United 
States  These  bulletins  are  fiu'nished  gratis  to  the  press,  and  through  them  the  society  is  able  to  Interpret 
the  geographic  and  historical  Imckgrouuds  that  give  significance  to  the  news  despatches  from  every  corner 
of  the  globe.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  in  its  promotion  of  the  Intelligent  study  of  cur- 
rent events  In  the  schools  of  the  country.  Is  co-operating  with  the  society  in  placing  illustrated  editions 
of  the.se  bulletins  hi  the  hands  of  the  teachers  of  the  United  States.  Many  State  Superintendents  have 
requested  tnat  they  be  furnished  to  every  teacher  In  their  jurisdiction. 

A  further  educational  activity  undertaken  by  the  society  in  recent  months  is  its  Pictorial  Geography. 
By  means  of  a  continuing  series  of  loose  leaf  geographic  text  and  pictures,  prepared  in  recognition  of  the 
fact  tliar  the  average  map  and  the  teclmlcal  phraseology  of  geographies  means  little  to  children,  the  society 
is  aiming  to  bring  them  mental  pictures  of  busy  places,  living  peoples  and  beautiful  landscapes,  and  to 
portray  to  them  nature's  moods  and  processes  in  terms  they  understand  and  forms  they  enjoy.  Another 
activity  of  the  society  In  the  diffusion  of  geographic  knowledge  is  tlie  publicaiton  of  books,  maps  and 
monographs  on  subjects  of  first  interest.  Its  map  of  tne  war  zone  in  France  was  readily  used  by  American 
officers  at  home  and  abroad;  and  the  War  Department  has  adopted  its  map  of  Mexico  as  the  base  for  tlie 
army's  military  map  of  that  tm'buleut  country.  In  1917  the  society  appropriated  S20,000  and  in  1920 
813,500  out  of  its  reserve  fund,  the  money  uecess.ary  to  save  from  destruction  the  privately  owned  "Big 
Trees"  In  Sequoia  National  Park,  California,  and  had  the  ground  they  occupy  deeded  in  perpetuity  to  tlie 
United  States  for  tlie  benefit  of  posterity. 

For  a  review  of  the  society's  scientific  work  during  1920  reference  is  made  to  the  article  on  "Scientific 
Progress  in  1920,"  elsewhere  in  this  Almanac.  The  officers  and  editorial  staff  are:  Presidetll  and  Editor 
— Gilbert  Grosvenor.  Vice-President — Henry  White.  Vice-DlTectnr  and  Associate  Editor — John  Oliver  La 
Gorc^",  Secretary — O.  P.  Austin.  Associate  Secretary — George  W.  Hitchison.  Treasurer — John  Joy  Edson. 
.tftsistnni  Editor — Willi.am  J.  .Showaiter.  Assistant  Editor — Ralph  A.  Graves.  CMcf  of  School  Service — J.  L. 
Burrail. 

DAILY    AND    WEEKLY    NEWSPAPERS. 

According  to  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son's  American  Newspaper  Annual  and  Directory  lof  1919,  the  number 
of  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the  United  States  and"  dependencies  was: 


State. 


Alabama. . . ; 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas.  .  . 
California. . . 
Colorado... . 
Connecticut. 
Delaware. . 
Dist.  of  Col 

Florida 

Georgia .... 
Hawaii .... 

Idaho 

(lllnois.  .  .. 


Daily 

Wkly 

23 

163 

10 

15 

20 

53 

31 

242 

164 

539 

40 

301 

36 

75 

3 

28 

/ 

24 

33 

150 

28 

225 

9 

14 

12 

133 

164 

932 

STATE. 


Indiana. . . . 

Iowa 

Kansas .... 
Kentucky. . 
Louisiana. . 

Maine 

Maryland. . 

Mass 

Michigan.  . 
Minnesota. 
Mississippi. 
Missouri. . . 
Montana.  . 
Nebraska.  . 


Dally  Wkly 


131 
52 
69 
30 
19 
12 
17 
91 
67 
46 
15 
76 
18 
26 


418 
678 
567 
190 
136 
77 
105 
359 
487 
624 
163 
656 
238 
516 


State. 


Nevada 

N.  Hamp.  .  . 
New  Jersey. , 
New  Mexico. 
New  York... 
N.  Carolina. 
N.  Dakota. . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma... 

Oregon 

Pennsyl'nta.. 
Philippines.. 
Porto  Rico. . 


Daily  Wkly 


10 

13 

35 

8 

216 
32 
19 

167 
56 
31 

197 
23 
11 


27 

71 
280 

93 
994 
185 
344 
626 
427 
199 
715 
5 

12 


State. 


Rhode  Is... . 
S.  Carolina.. 
S.  Dakota... 
Tennessee... 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont. . . . 
Virginia.  .  .  . 
Virgin  Is. . . . 
Washington. 
W.  Virginia. 
Wisconsin . . . 
Wyoming . . . 


Daily  Wkly 


11 
17 
19 
18 
108 

8 
10 
34 

4 
36 
32 
56 

8 


23 
100 
343 
206 
731 
v88 

76 
146 
1 
263 
148 
483 

77 


Total  number — dally,  2,562;  weekly,  15,735;  tri-weekly,  79;  semi-weekly,  522;  fortnightly,  66;  semi- 
monthly, 304;  monthly,  3,297;  bi-monthly.  111;  quarterly,  360;  miscellaneous,  38:  grand  total,  23,074. 
•    -   Aggregate  circulation — evening,  21,600,000;  morning,   12,763,000;   Sunday,   17,233,000. 

Tliere  arc  over  60,000  newspapers  published  In  the  world. 
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THE    SALVATION    ARMY. 

(Prepared  by  that  Organization.) 

National  Headquavtersr,  122  West  14th  Street,  New  York  City. 

•  In  1920  the  United  States  branch  of  the  movement  underwent  a  thorough  reorganization.  Thi'ec 
tarrltoTl'es  were  created,  with  Ijeadquarters  respectively  In  New  York,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco — Oom- 
olssioner  Thomas  Estill  being  placed  In  charge  of  the  Eastern  Territory,  with  Col.  Richard  Holz  as  Chlel 
Secretary;  Commissioner  William  Peart  in  charge  of  the  Midwest  Territory,  with  CoL  Sidney  Gauntlett  as 
Ills  Chief  Secretary,  and  Lieut-Commissioner  Adam  Gilford  In  charge  of  the  Western  Territory,  with  Co). 
William  Turner  as  Chief  Secretary.  Separate  editions  of  the  War  Cry  were  published  in  each  territory. 
Commander  Evangeline  Booth  remains  in  general  charge  of  tlie  work  In  the  entire  country. 

International  officials — William  Bramwell  Booth,  eldest  son  of  the  founder  of  tlie  Salvation  Army,  is 
GeneVal  of  the  entire  organization,  the  international  headquarters  being  In  London,  England.  His  wife, 
.Mrs.  Bramwell  Booth,  has  charge  of  the  work  in  the  British  Isles.  Next  in  rank  comes  Commissioner  Edward 
J.  Higgins,  Chief  of  the  Staff,  who  some  years  ago  was  Chief  Secretary  for  the  work  in  the  United  States 
vS  America. 

U.  S.  STATISTICS  FOR  YEAR.  ENDING  SEPT.  30.  1919.. 


FIELD    WORE, 


<,^orps  and  outposts 

Officers  and  cadets.. 

Hotels:  Men 

Women. 

Young  women's  board,  homes 

Accommodation ; 

Bed.s  supplied 

Meals  supplied 

industrial  homes 

Accommodation 

Men  admitted 

Men  passed  out 

Meals  supplied 

Beds  supplied. . . .  ^. 

Slum  posts  and  nurseries 

Horn's  spent  in  active  serx'ice. . 

Families  visited 

Children  sheltered 

Rescue  homes,  maternity  hosp's. 

Accommodation 

Girls  admitted 

Girls  passed  out 

Meals  supplied. .'. 

Beds  supplied 

Children  admitted 

Children  passed  out 


East. 


503 

1,890 

34 

2 

1 

2,051 

703,323 

58,405 

55 

1,517 

5,138 

4,983 

1,008,432 

370,271 

7 

106,356 

0,125 

47,982 

14 

905 

1 ,220 

1,167 

663,993 

212,914 

933 

890 


West. 


400 

1,150 

21 


2 

3,272 

795,564 

312,929 

29 

654 

1,517 

1.469 

418,777 

147.871 

4 

10,221 

4,250 


12 

520 

1,088 

984 

643,335 

223,203 

1,058 

1,051 


Field  Work. 


Women  in  home  end  of  year. . . 

Children  in  homo  end  of  year. , 
Children's  homes 

Accommodation 

Beds  supplied 

Meals  supplied 

Prison  work:  Prisoners  assisted 

on  discharge 

Situations  found 

Christmas  dinners  (1918) 

Children  given  Christmas  toys 

(1918) 

Thanksgiving  dinners  (1918). . 
Persons  afforded  temporary  re- 
lief outside  industrial  homes 

and  hotels 

Mothers  given  summer  outings. . 
Children  given  summer  outings. . 
Men  found  employment  outside 

own  institutions 

Women  found  employment  out 

side  own  institutions 

Meals  given  outs'e  own  instit's 
Bods  given  outs'e  own  institut's 
Pounds  of  ice  distributed.  .  . . 
Poimds  of  coal  dist.ril>uted. . . . 


East. 


318 

288 

2 

190 

60,462 

185,787 

2,614 

^61 
126,704 

49,075 
15,432 


425,638 

3,451 

27,490 

20,828 

11,556 

175,306 

51,141 

64,126 

.172,933 


West. 


330 

405 

1 

250 

69,567 

208,761 

229 

■>         S 
75,050 

22,249 
1,034 


283,713 
1,526 
.5,870 

25.762 

5,231 

119,150 

46,127 

261,787 

459,694 


INTERNATIONAL  STATISTICS,  DEC,   1918 


Countries  and  colonies  occupied 

Languages  In  which  salvation  is  preached 

Corps  and  outposts 

.-joclal  institutions 

Oay  schools 

Naval  and  military  liomes 

Officers  and  cadets  (including  social) 

Officers  and  cadets  engaged  in  social  work 
Fersona  without  rank  employed  wlioUy 

In  3.  A.  work 

Local  officers  (senior  and  junior) 

Bandsmen  (senior) 

bandsmen  (junior) 

.'•'•ongsters 

c;orps  cadets ■  . .  .  . 

i'eriodicals  issued 

Total  copies  per  issue 

Social  statistics:  Food  depots  (sei)arate) . . 

Shelters  aiid  food  depots  (men) 

Shelters  and  food  depots  (women) .... 

Hotels  for  working  men 

Hotels  lor  working  women 

Total 

Total  accommodation 

Beds  supplied  dmMng  ye.ar 

Meals  supplied  during  year 

?vlen'3  industrial  institutions:  Homes. 

Elevators 

Woodyards 

Workshops 

Total 


66 

40 

10.591 

1,246 

722 

24 

17,476 

3,124 

6,238 

08,676 

25.626 

5,763 

25,086 

16,901 

76 

1,210,194 

7 

90 

10 

142 

24 

273 

24,925 

6,474,316 

17,437,292 

1-25 

9 

21 

34 

189 


Accommodation 7,100 

Men  supplied  with  u'c>rk  during  j'ear 

(temporary  and  permanent)   ,  05,717 

Labor  bureaus:  Branches 120 

Applications  during  year 82,475 

Situations  found  during  year 75,730 

Prison-gate  work:  Homes 20 

Accommodation 633 

Ex-criminals  received  during  year 2,041 

Number  passed  out  satisfactory 1,543 

Inebriate.s'  homes:  Branches 9 

Accommodation -316 

Children's  homes:  Branches 75 

Accommodation 3,305 

Creches 33 

Industrial  schools ^ 2« 

Accommodation J  ,362 

Rescue  homes:  Branches ; . .  117 

Accommodation 3,824 

Women  received  during  year 6,277 

Passed  out  sati.stactory , . 5,697 

Maternity  homes:  Branches 33 

Accommodation 967 

Farms  and  colonies 32 

Slum  posts 172 

Other  social  Institutions 14" 

Total  number  of  social  Institutions. . . .  1,249 
Total  number  of  officers  and  cadetfl  on- 
gaged  In  social  work ,,,,., •  3.J2i 


OATH  OF  THE  ATHENIAN  YOUTH. 

We  will  never  bring  disgrace  to  this,  our  city,  by  any  act  of  dishonesty  or  cowardice,  nor  ever  aesert 
our  suffering  comrades  in  the  ranks.  We  will  fight  for  the  Ideals  and  sacred  things  of  the  city,  both  alone 
:uid  with  many;  we  will  revere  and  obey  the  city's  laws,  and  do  our  beat  to  Incite  a  like  respect  and  rev« 
orence  in  those  above  us  who  are  prone  to  annul  or  set  them  at  naught;  we  will  strive  unceasingly  to  qulofcen 
the  public's  sense  of  civic  duty.  Thus  in  all  these  ways  we  will  transmit  this  city  not  only  not  lesSi  BUt 
greater,  better  and  more  beautiful  than  it  wag  transmitted  to  U8. 
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RELIGIOUS    MEMBERSHIP    OF    THE    WORLD. 


Europe. 

Asia. 

Africa. 

No.   and 
Ceutr.  Am. 

South 
America. 

Australasia 

Total. 

Roman  Catholics 

Eaaierii  Catholics 

Protestants. 

Total  Chrlstlaas. 

j^ws         

195.000,000 

99.000,000 

96,000,000 

390.000.000 

10.892.000 

4.000,000 

1,000 

2,000 

15,000 

1,000 

2.000 

2,000,000 

16,913,000 

10,000,000 

17,000,000 

10,000,000 

37,000,000 

357,000 

145.000.000 

140.000.000 

215.000.000 

310.000.000 

25.000.000 

43,000,000 

10,000,000 

888,357,000 

3.000,000 

4,000,000 

12,000,000 

19,000.000 

.     360.000 

52,000.000 

15,000 

325.000 

40,000 

2,000 

99,000,000 

200,000 

151,902,000 

3'7,000.000 

1.000.000 

43.000,000 

81,000,000 

3,530,000 

25,000 

1,000 

50,000 

120,000 

1,000 

20,000 

9,000,000 

12,747,000 

35,000,000 

1,000,666 

36,000,000 

114,000 

15,000 

5,000 

100,000 

15,000 

5,000 

1,250,000 

25,000 

1,529,000 

8,000,000 

5,000,666 

13,000,000 

19,000 

26,000,000 

25,000 

35,000 

725,000 

0,000 

18,000,000 

150,000 

4-1,900.000 

288,000,000 
121,000,000 
167,000.600 
576,000,000 
14  972,000 

Mohammedans 

Bu''ld!ii.sts 

227,040,000 
140,047,000 

Hindus 

215,512.000 

Coiifud.  and  Tnolsts. . 

Shlntoists 

Animi3ts 

310,925,000 

25,015.000 

161,272,000 

JNIJ*.- .  . 

21,375,000 

Tot-.il  noii-Clirlstian.    . 

1110158000 

40r.,9 13,000 

925,357,000 

170.962.000 

93,747,000 

37,529,000 

57,900,000 

1092158000 

WORLD   TOTALS,    PROTESTANT    DENOMINATIONAL    MEMBERSHIP. 

Church  of  England — Enaland.  \S'nles.  2.400,000;  Ireland,.576,000;  Bi^otland,  50,000;  rest  of  world,  3,000. OOO. 
.Mothodi.st3— U.  8.  and  c;an;ula,  7,000,000;  British  Lsles,  1,300,000;  elsewhere,  3,000,000. 
Presbyterians— U.  S.  and  C^aniwl.x  3,700,000;  British  Isle«,  1,933,000;  elsewhere,  3,000,000. 
Baptists — U.  S.  and  Cunjula,  7,000,000;  Briilsh  Isles,  408,000;  elsewhere.  1,000,000. 
Con^reffationalists— U.  S.  and  CHn;ida,  909,000;  Britlsli  Isles,  490.000;  elsewhere,  700,000. 
Lutherans- U.  3.  and  Gun..  2.500.000;  Ger.,  42,000,000;  Seaud.,  11,000,000;  elsewhere,  8,000,000. 


ROMAN    CATHOLIC    STATISTICS    FOR    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

.  (Tlie.-;p  figures  .are  from  the  Offloial  Catholic  Directory  for  1919.  copyrighted  by  P.  3.  Kenedy  &  Sons.) 


DdirESB. 


lialllni'jrc 

.Hn.ilnn 

ChUauo 

Ctnclnii'ili : 

jyilhllqlii^ 

Rliln'oiilcee 

t\eic  (>)!eans 

iV"   'i  ijrk 

Or>  'I'm  City 

PliU  iiidphia 

,S7    I-r'Hiti 

SI.  Paul 

Sun  .''ri'ii Cisco 

Santa  Fe 

Albany  .  .■ 

Alexandria: 

Alton ; 

.Mt(V>ll;l '  . 

Baiter  City.. 

Belleville. 

BiSTrafik 

Boise     

Brooldyii    

Bulf.ilo     

Burlington 

Charleston 

Cheyenne 

Cleveland 

Co)umJ)ua 

Concordia 

Corpjis  Chriati.  .  .  . 

C'ovin;^ton 

'-'riH)kst()n .  . 

Dalliis       

DnvtM\iH)rt. 

Den\er       

Di'S  Moines 

Detroit  .    .    .    . 

Dnlntli  

i:i  Paso 

Erie 

Fall  Hiver 

T"arKO    

l"t   Wiivne 

Gai\f.s'o!i 

Cfrand  Island 

Grand  Haolds 

Great  I'ulls 

Green  Bay 

HalTishurg 

Hartford 

Helena 


Cler-    Chiir-     Parish   Catholic 
erv.         chea  Pupils.  Pop'lat'n 


600 

am 
^n 

441 
253 
.110 
105 


349 

410 

80 

27';! 

39 

202 

148 

2.') 

132 

74 

54 

566 

455 

102 

27 

28 

•102 

179 

96 

45 

93 

49 

94 

137 

181 

81 

343 

n 

65 
181 
168 
113 
306 
110 

50 
164 

66 
235 
123 
425 

91 


224 
294 
3.")2 
219 
233 
299 
214 
?.91 
114 
338 
317 
273 
209 
a56 
185 

79 
160 
110 

53 
134 
l.->2 
104 
237 

2:w 

96 

36 

.53 
234 
142 

95 
113 

82 

79 
117 
123 
232 

88 
2.')4 

96 

92 
163 

9' 

173 
174 
127 

89 
221 
124 
241 

97 
247 

94 


;iO,oi2 

72.346 

124.287 

;i3.960 

14.979 

37,389 

18,070 

93,692 

7,100 

95,;«6 

;!7,041 

25,413 

15,282 

4,041 

2'^,988 

2,681 

10,762 

11,369 

1,037 

10,699 

2,610 

1,525 

74,583 

4 1, .538 

7,743 

1,048 

485 

53,495 

13,844 

4,5.57 

3,301 

7,880 

1,339 

6,926 

6,9.57 

8.207 

2.7."i9 

57.70i) 

4.077 

2.983 

12.297 

13.090 

2.112 

23.7;i0 

5,775 

1,649 

19,812 

1,570 

19,182 

12,600 

41.615 

7. .560 


273.200 

900.000 

1,150,000 

210,000 

111..100 

274.329 

126.338 

1.325.000 

60,000 

711,293 

125,692 

:iU5,000 

3,59,037 

141,573 

210,000 

42,433 

87,000 

123,7.56 

6,819 

70,865 

,  3ff,000 

18,253 

803,415 

341,251 

92,692 

10,000 

20,000 

441,275 

104,760 

34,:!86 

91,977 

.  60,000 

27,621 

37,027 

51,2.53 

112.637 

;15,212 

.501.519 

(>.!.8S6 

108.290 

114.695 

173.116 

69,871 

145,190 

83,000 

20,517 

116,155 

33  000 

119,675 

85,000 

519,886 

75,079 


Diocese. 


Cler- 
gy- 


Chur- 
ches. 


Indianapolis 

Kansas  C'ity  .  .  . 

lia  Crosse 

Lafayette 

Lead 

I.,eavenwortU .... 

I..lncoln 

lattle  Rock 

Louisville 

Manchester 

Marquette 

Mobile 

Monte'y-L.  Angeles 

Niishville 

Natchez 

.Newark 

Ogdensburg 

Oklahoma 

Omaha 

Peoria 

Pittsburgh.  .  .  .  .  : 

Portland 

Providence 

Richmond 

Rochester 

Rockford 

i?aoramento 

St.  Augustine 

St.  Cloud 

St.  Joseph 

Salt  Lake 

Ban  Antonio 

Savarmah 

Scranton  

Seattle 

Sioux  City   .... 
Sioux  Falls... 
Spokane.  . 
Spi  Ingileld     .  . 
Superior.  .    . 

SjTacuse 

Toledo .  . 

Trenton 

Tucson 

WTieellng 

Wichita 

Wilmington 

Winona 

North  Carolina..  . 
Rutheuian-Greek . 


Total . 


136 
240 

74 

67 
169 
100 

88 
213 
144 

98 
134 
248 

5: 

51 

569 

160 

103 

205 

226 

603 

1.53 

265 

70 

218 

115 

70 

50 

1.50 

98 

19 

160 

6.5 

304 

1-38 

ItO 

13' 

8; 

377 

92 
1.56 
174 
228 

68 
112 
106 

59 
120 

43 
153 


21.019 


198 
lit 
232 

79 
148 
125 
138 
104 
169 
111 
l:!6 
109 
237 

58 
111 
242 
156 
154 
1.56 
236 
356 
156 
115 

94 
152 
101 
107 

77 

m 

9S 

32 
178 

58 
23i 
141 
14 
192 

96 
213 
1,50 
i:i5 
121 
199 

97 
116 
149 

50 
123 

62 
227 


Pariah 
Pupils. 


Catholic 
Pop'lat'n 


19.679 

7,873 

11,786 

3,949, 

805 

9,000 

2,999 

3,438 

14,402, 

17.1471 

8,311 

6,499! 

9,724: 

4,2311 

5.639 

63,862 

4,250 

5,980 

0.994 

14,509 

67.596 

17,100 

20,-4OO 

4,868 

24,268 

6,205 

2,396 

3,949 

6,989 

3,776 

;142 

9,076 
3,856 

23,000 
5,5;« 
9,1.50 
4,780 
2,211 

34,061 
4,981 

15,285 

18,050 

19,662 
2^ 
4,315 
4.071 

.4.716 

7.163 

•      926 

12.951 


l:?o,>47 

72..5O0 

1 18.500 

1.58,715 

28.15;; 

62,000 

36,485 

23,192 

119,682 

135,712 

93,113 

47,629 

190,000 

25,000 

;-«,792 

542,3:57 

100  ,"337 

47.373 

75,186 

1 16  A53 

.560,000 

523,225 

276.219 

42.800 

172-,643 

58.527 

55,079 

50,913 

62,694 

44,1112 

12,175 

146,452 

19,829 

275,145 

■gojooo 

61.724 

65,950 

26,;!.19 

332,750 

55,i:)l 

151,46:t 

121,039 

205,027 

50,000 

Cl.iKX) 

37,848 

:i5,000 

68,800 

8,100 

500,000 


16,181  1,701.2131  17.735.55;? 


Italic  dioceses  are  archdlosases.  C.irdiuals.  2;  archbishops.  16;  bishops.  94;  secular  clergy,  15.389; 
religious  clergy,  5.630;  total  clerfry.  21,129:  churches  with  resident  priests,  10,608;  missions  with  churches. 
5.57:t;  total  churches.  16.181;  ^finlnarips.  110;  seminary  studsnts  8.914;  c-)lle?e8  tor  boys,  211;  academies 
for  girls.  700;  p.irishes  with  schools.  5.8.52;  orphan  asylums.  296;  orphans.  45.687:  homes  for  the  aged,  121. 
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ROMAN    CATHOLIC    HIERARCHY. 

AT  the  bead  of  the  Roman  Cathohc  Cliurch  is  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  Benedict  XV.,  Giacomo  della 
<  ihlesa,  born  at  Genoa,  Italy,  November  21,  1854;  madrArchblshop  ot  Bologna,  December  18,  1907 ;  Cardina), 
May  25,  1914;  elected  Pope,  as  succe.ssor  of  Pius  X.,  September  3,  1914,  crowuod  Scptoniber  6,  1914.  The 
fontltf  is.  In  orders,  a  Bishop.  His  ecclesiastical  title  is:  His  Holiness,  the  Pope;  Bishop  of  Rome  and 
Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ;  Successor  ot  St.  Peter,  Prince  of  the  Apostles;  Supreme  Pontiff  of  tlie  Universal  Church; 
Patriarch  of  the  West;  Primate  of  Italy;  Archbishop  and  Metropolitan  of  the  Roman  Province;  Sovereign 
of  the  Temporal  Dominions  of  the  Holy  Roman  Churcji. 

THli    COLLEGE    OF    CARDINALS. 

Note — The  College  of  Cardinals,  v/lien  complete,  is  made  up  of  70  membere,  of  whom  G  are  Cardinal- 
Bishops,  50  are  Cardinal-Priests,  and  14  are  Cardinal-Deacons.  The  College  i.s  the  Senate  of  the  Roman 
Church.  They  advise  the  Pope  and  elect  liis  successor.  The  Cardinal-Bisliojis  take  their  titles  from  the 
Suburban  Sees  of  Rome:     Porto  and  Santa  Rulina,  Albaiio,  Palestrina,  Sabina,  Froscfkti,  and  Velletri, 


NAME. 


<  y  ard  inal-B  ishops : — 
Vlncenzo  Vanuutelli. 


(iaegano  dc  Lai 

Antonio  Vico 

Gennaro  Grauito  Plguatelll  di 

Belmonte 

Basilio  Pompil) 

Olulio  Boschi 

Cardinal-Priests: — 

.lose  Sebastiao  Neto 

James  Gibbons 

Michael  Loguc 

Andrea  Ferrari 

fiiuseppe  Prisco ; 

Jose  Maria  Martin  do  lievrcra 

y  rte  la  Iglesia 

tJiaseope    Fraucica-Nava    di 

Bontife 

.■\gostino  Riclicliu.v 

Leo  von  Sicrbchslcy 

Kai'toloraeo  Bacilieri 

Rafael  MeiTy  del  Val 

Joaqulm  Arcoverde  dc  Albii- 

querque  CavalCii.nti 

Attavio  Cagiano  de  .\iicuedo. 

Arlstidc  Rinaldini 

Pletro  Maffl (  ... 

Alessandro  Luaidi ........ 

Desire  Mercier 

Pletro  Gasparri 


Bishop    of    Palestrina,  Arch-priest    of    Patr. 
Liberian  Basilica,  Datary  of  The  Pope.  .  .  . 

Bishop  of  Sabina 

Bishop  of  Porto  and  Santa  Rutlna 


Louis  Henri  Lucon 

Paulln  Pierre  Audriou 
Antonio  Meudes  Bello.   .  .  . 

Francis  Bourne 

William  O'Connell 

Enrique  Almara/.  y  Santos. 
Francois   Marie  Anatoio 

Roverie  de  Cabrieres.    .  . 
Wlllera  van  Rossurii .  . 

Louis  Nazaric  Begin 

John  Csernocii 

Gustav  Piffl 

John  Cagliero 

.\iidrev/  Francis  Frulnvirl. . 
.Vlfonso  Maria  Mistrivngelo 
Rafael  Scapinolil  di  Leguiguo 

Petro  Lafontaine 

Donato  Sbaretti 

Augu.stus  Dubourg 

Charles  Ernest  l5nbois 
Tominaso  Pio  Uoggiani. .  .  . 

Alessio  Ascailessi 

Louis  Joseph  Maurin 

Cardinal-Deacons : — 
Gaetauo  Blsleti 


Office  or  Dignity. 


Bishop  of  Albano 

Vicar-Gen.  of  the  Pope,  Card.-B'p  of  Velletri 
Bishop  of  Frascatl 


Former  Patriarch  of  Lisbon . 
Archbishop  of  Baltimore.. .  . 

Archbishop  of  Armagh 

Archbishop  of  Milan 

Archbishop  of  Naples 


Archbishop  of  Santiago  de  Compostela 

Archbishop  of  Cauiuia 

Archbishop  of  Turin 

Archbisliop  of  Olmuty 

Bishop  of  Verona .  . 

Sec.  of  the  Congr.  of  the  Holy  Office,  Archp 
Vatican  Basil 


Archbisliop  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. . . . 
Pret.  Congr.  for  Allairs  ot  Relig.. 


Archbishop  o^Pisa 

ArclibLshop  of  Palermo 

Archbishop  of  Meciiltn 

Camerlengo  of  the  c;hurch,  Pontif.  Secretary 

of  State 

Archbishop  ot  Reims 

Archbishop  of  Bordeaux  .    .  

Patriarch  of  Lisbon « 

Archbishop  of  Westmiastar 'SI 

Arclibisliop  ot  Boston 

Archbishop  of  Seville 

Bishop  of  Montpclliei- 


Arcliblshop  of  QuelTec 

Archbishop  of  Esztergom  (Gran) . 

Archbishop  of  Vienna 

Apostol.  Deleg.  to  Costa  Rica. . . 

Nuncio  at  Munich 

Archbishop  of  Florence ." .  . 

Nuncio  in  Vienna 

Patriarch  of  Venice 


Nationality 


Year  of 
Birth. 


Arclibisliop  of  Rennes. 
Archbishop  of  Paris. . . 


Archbishop  of  B^neveuto. 
Archbishop  of  Lyons 


Italian 
Italian 
Italian 

Italian 
Italian 
Italian 

Portuguese 

American 

Irish 

Italian 

Italian 

Spanish 

Sicilian 
ItallaQ 
Austrian 
Italian 

Spanish 

Brazilian 

Italian 

Italian 

Italian 

Italian 

Belgium 

Italian 

French 

French 

Portugese 

li^nglish 

American 

Spanish       i 

Frencb         ; 

Dutch  1 

Canadian 

Hungarlaa 

Austrian 

Italian 

German 

Italian 

Italian 

Italian 

Italian 

French 

French 

Italian 

Italian 

French 


Louis  Billot 

Filippo  Giustin! 

Michele  Lega 

Francis  Aidau  Lasquet. 

Nicolo  Marinl 

Oreste  Giorgl. 

Adolphas  Bertram 

Flllppo  Camassei 

Augasto  Silj 

Juan  S.  y  Romero 

Teodoro  V.  di  Bonzo. . . 
.Mexander  Kalcowslil . . . 
Edmund  Dalbor 


Commenatory   Grand   Prior   Sov.   Order   of 
Malta  in  Rome -. 


Prefect  Congr.  Sacraments.    .  . 
Prefect  of  Apostolic  Signature. 


Bishop  of  Breslau •. . . 

Former  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem     . . 
Vice  Chamberlain  of  tno  Church  . 
Archbishop  jt  Saragossa  .        .      , 
Head  of  Congreg.  Eastern  Church 

Archbishop  of  Warsaw ;  .  . 

Arciibldhop  of  Posen.  .      . .  - 


1836 
1853 
1847 

1851 
1858 
1838 

1841 
1834 
1840 
1850 
1836 

1835 

1846 
1850 
1863 
1835 

1865 

1850 
1845 
1844. 
1858 
1868 
1851 

1852 
1842 
1849 
1842 
1861 
1859 
184-7 

1830 
1854 
1840 
1852 
1864 
1838 
1845 
1852 
1858 
1860 
1856 
1842 
1856 
1863 
1872 
1859 


Italian 

1856 

French 

1846 

Italian 

1852 

Italian 

1860 

English 

1846 

Italian 

1843 

Italian 

1856 

German 

1859 

Italian 

1848 

Italian 

1846 

Spanish 

1843 

Italian 

1853 

Polish  » 

1863 

Polish 

1869 

Year  ol 
Creation 


1889 
1907 
1915 

-1917 
1917. 
1919 

1884 
1886 
1893 
1894 
1896 

1897 

1899 
1899 
1901 
1901 

1903 

1985 
1905 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1907 

1907 
1907 
1907 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1911' 

1911 
1911 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 


1911 
1911 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1916 
1916 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
191*./ 
1919 
l9£i» 
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nOMAN    CATHOLIC    HIEHARCHY    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 
APOSTOLIC    DlvLEGATK.   JOHN   BONZANO.  D.   D.,   WASHINGTON,    D.  C. 


ARCHBISHOPS. 


Crnis. 

Baltimore,  Md Isuik-s  Gibbons,  Cardinal . .  .  IriBS 

Ho»to:i.  Mass W.  H.  OCoiinell.  <\ir(liiial    .  ItfOl 

Chicago,  111 Geoive  W.  Muiidclelii 1909 

Clucliitiati.  Olilo.    .  .  Henr.v  Moeller I'liW 

DubiKiue.  Iowa Jaro^s  J.  Kcanc \W2 

Milwaukee.  Wis.  .  .  .Sebaedan  G.  Mtssmcr. . .      ISOi 
New  Orlc.nns.  La  . . .  John  W.  Shaw        I'tld 


Con.t. 

New  York.  N.  Y Patrick  J.  Hayea 1911 

Oregon  City,  Ore  .  .  .  Alexander  Chrlatie 189R 

Philadelphia.  Pa D.  J.  Dougherty 190,i 

St.  Louis.  Mo John  Joseph  Glennon 189() 

St.  Paul,  Minn Austin  DowUng 1912 

San  Francisco.  V.a\.  .K.  J.  Hanna 1912 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex . . .  Albert  Daeger. 1903 


B!HHOP.S. 


Albany,  N.  Y.  .  . 
Alexandria,  La.. . 

Alton.  Ill 

AU<x>na.  Pa 

Baker  City,  Ore . 
Baltimore.  Md . ., 
Baltimore.  Md .  . 


Belmont,  N.  C... 
Bellevllle,  111 

Bismarck,  N.  Dot. 

Boise.  Idaho 

Boston,  Mass. . , .  . 
Brooklyn.  N.  \  .  . . 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Burliugton,  Vt 

Charleston,  S.  C.  .  .  . 

Cheyenne,  Wyo 

Chicago.  lU 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  .  . 
Columbus,  Ohio.. . . 
Concordia,  Kan..  . 
Corpus  Christ!.  Te.\ . 

Covington,  Ky 

Crookston,  Minn,.    . 

Dallas,  Tex 

Davenport,  Iowa. . 

Denver,  Col 

Dta  Moines,  Iowa  . . . 

Detroit,  Mich 

Duluth,  Minn 

El  Paso,  Tex 

Erie,  Pa 

Erie,  Pa 

Fall  River,  Mass. 

Fargo,  N.  DaJt 

I'ort  Wa5"ne,  Ind. . . 

Galveston,  Tex 

Grand  Island 

Grand  Haplds,  Mich 
Great  Falls,  Mont.   . 
Green  Bay.  Wis.  . 
Harrisburg,  Pa .  ■.  .    . 
HartTord.  Ct 

Helena,  Mont 

Indianapolis,  Ind.. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  .  . 
l.a  Crosse,  Wis 


Edrriuud  F.  Gibl)0U,^ . 

<  :bri)clius  Van  de  \  en     . .  .  . 

Jaiiief!  l^yaii 

KiiKcnc  A.  Garvey 

J.  J.  McCort  (Coadj.).    .      . 

J.  F.  McGrath 

O.  B.  CorrhTan  (Auxiliary). 
T,  J.  Shahan  (Rector,  Cath- 
olic University) 

Leo  Haid,  O.  S.  B 

Henry  AlthofT 

Vincenf.  Wehrlc,  O.  S.  B. 

Daniel  M.  Gorman 

JoMcpli  G.  Aiiderson(.\uxiry) 
c.  i;.  McDonnell.    .-.  . .    . 

WilUiun  Turner, 

Josi'i'h  J.  Rice 

William  T.  Russell 

P.  A.  McGovorn 

A.  J.  McGuvick 

John  P.  Farrelly 

.1.  J.  Karfiyy 

J.  F.  Cunningham- 

Paul  J.  Nus3i)auuL,  C.  P. . .    . 

Fcidluaiid  Brossart 

'rimothy  C'orbett. .    . 
.'oseph  P.  Lynch 
.litmcs  l><ivi.s .... 
.t.  Henry   Tlhen  .     . 
Thomas  W.  Drumin  .    , 

.M.  J.  (iiillimher 

J.  T.  McNicbolas,  O    P. 

A.  J.  Schuicr 

John  E.  Fltzmaurice . 

J.  M.  Gannon  (Auxiliary) .  . 

Daniel  F.  Feehan 

James  O'Reilly 

Herman  J.  .Alerdiug 

C    K.  Bvrne 

J.  A.  Duffy 

.Ivdward  D.  Kelly 

M.  C  Leuih.an 

Paul  P.  Rhode    . 

1".  R.  McDevllt 

John  J.  Nilan 

John  G.  Murray  (.-Viuxil  >•) 

.Tohn  P.  Carroll 

Jo-rpTi  Chirtrand 

Thomas  Liills   

James  Sc'iwebach 


Co.is. 


\mi 

191L' 

i!iC9 

1911 
I8SS 
1911 
1910 
1918 
1909 

1X9;; 


1911) 
1917 
1912 
l''9'.l 
19011 
1901 
1S98 
191! 
I!lln 
1910 
1911 
I'liil 
1911 

191.5 
1918 
191:5 
1898 
1918 
1907 
1910 
19110 
1918 
191:! 
1911 
1901 
1908 

I9iri 

1910 
1920 
191.1-1 
1911 
1901 
1«92 


I>afayette,  I,a 

Lead  (;ity,  S.  Ual;  . 
Leavenworth,  Kan., 

Lincoln,  Neb 

little  Rock,  Ark.  . 
Los  Angeles,  Cal . . . 

Louisville,  Ky 

Manchester,  N.  H..  . 
Martiuette,  Mich.  .  . 

.Mobile.  Ala 

Nashville,  Tenn .  .  . 

Natchez,  MI.S.S 

Newark,  N.  J 

New  Orleans,  La . . . 
Ogdcnsburg,  N.  V.  . 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. . 
Oklahoma,  Okla  .  .  . 

Omaha,  Neb 

Peoria,  III 

Philadelphia,  Pu    .  . 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Portland,  Me 

Providence.  R.  I . . 
Providence,  R.  I .  .  . 

RUhmond,  ^'a 

Rochester,  N.  V.  .  . 

Rockford,  III 

St.  Augustine.  Fla.. 
St.  Cloud,  Minn.  .  . 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.  .  .  . 
Sacramento,  Cal .  . 
Salt  Lake  C,  ITtah. . 
Sau  Antonio,  Tex.  . 

Savannah.  Ga 

Seattle,  Wash 

Scranton,  Pa 

Sloiix  City,  Iowa  . . , 
Sioux  Fill.s  S.  DaU. 
Spokane,  Wash  ... 
Sprlugfleld,  Miis.s . 

Sui)erior,  Wis 

Syra<'U.se,  N.  Y  .  .  .  . 

Tole<lo,  Ohio 

Trenton,  N.  J 

Tuc*)n,  Ariz- 

Wheeling,  W.  Va..  . 

Wichita.  Kan 

Wllnungton.  Del. .  . 
Uiuona,  Minn 


J.  B.  Joanmard 

.John  J.  Lawler 

John  Ward 

C.  .1.  O'Reilly 

John  B.  Morris 

John  J.  Cantwell 

Denis  O'Donaghue 

G.  A.  Guertin 

Frederick  ELs 

Edward  P.  Allen 

Thomas  S.  Byrne 

John  E.  Gunn 

John  J.  O'Connor.     .  .    . 
J.  M.  Laval  (.\uxlllary)  . 

Henry  Gabriels 

J.  H.  Conroy  (Auxiliary ) 
Thfophlle  Mcei-schaert . . 

J.  J.  Harty 

IJdinund  M.  Dunne 


Cons. 
..1918 
.  .1910 
. .1911 
.  . 1903 
.  .I90ti 
. .1917 
. .1900 
.  .  1907 
.  .  18911 
.  1897 
.  . 1894 
.  .1911 
.  .  1901 
.  .1911 
.  .  1392 
...1912 
.  .1891 
.  . 1903 
.  .  1909 


J.  F.  Hi  Sis  C^ancvln  . 
Louis  S.  Walsh 


M.  Ilarkins . 

Wm.  A.  Hickey  (Coadj.) . 

D.  J.  O' Council 

Tho^.  F.  Hickey 

Peter  J.  Muldoon 

M.  .'.  Curley 

J.  F.  Bu.sch 

M.  F.  Btirkc 

Thomas  Grace 

.J.  S.  Glass.  CM 

Arthur  Drossaerts 

Ben).  J.  Kelley 

Edward  O'Dea 

:m.  J.  Iloban 


.  1303 

.  190(; 

.1887 
.1919 
.  1908 
.1905 
.1901 

191-1 
.1910 
.1887 

1896 
.  1915 
,1918 
.1900 
.1896 
.1896 


Thomas  O'Gorman      .    . 

A.  F.  .Schlnner 

Thomas  D.  Beavan 

J.  M.  Koudelka 

John  Grimes 

Josci)h  Schrembs   

Thomas  J.  Walsh 

Henry  Granjon 

P.  J.  Donahue 

J.J.  Hennessy 

Joliu  J.  Monaghan 

Patrick  R.  Heffron 


1896 

190,T 
.  1892 
.190!! 

1909 
.1911 
.1918 
.1900 

L^.94 
.1883 
.  1897 
.  1910 


LATTER    DAY    .SAINTS    (MORMONS)— CHURCH    ME.MBERSHIP.    1916. 
(The  Church  of  Jesvis  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  founded  iu  1830,  at  Fayette,  N.  Y.,  by  Joseph  Smith, 
was  moved  to  Klrtl.ind,  Ohio,  In  1831:  thence  to  Missouri,  to  Illinois,  and.  nnally,  to  Salt  Lake  City.     In 
1853   a  defection  became  the  Reorganized  Churcli  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints.      In  the  table 
8tatlstlc3  appear  for  both  branches.) 


State. 

Orlgmal 
Branch 

Reorg. 
Branch. 

State. 

Original 
Branch. 

Reorg. 
Branch. 

State. 

Original 
Branch. 

Reorg. 
Branch. 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

2,137 

454 

12,496 

2,634 

3,358 

2.608 

2.615 

72.439 

1.762 

667 

396 

507 

1,553 

968 

1,738 

547 

128 

2.848 

1,197 

297 

626 
3.949 

671 
9.878 
2.034 

252 

■    ■ ■ 980 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota .... 
Mississippi.. .  . 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Mexico... 
New  York .... 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma.  .  . . 

125 

272 

711 

439 

1.622 

1,069 

1.460 

278 

3.429 

1.484 

.598 

2.802 

1..^66 
756 

138 

702 

7.487 

410 

9.974 

639 

1.973 

568 

385 

2.311 
2.335 

Oregon 

Pennsylvajila. . 

2.831 
604 

63« 

1 ,290 

346 

California. .... 
Colorado .  .  .  . : 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

-Iowa 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

■2.509 

1,572 

2,487 

257.719 

238 

1.540 

880 

1.732 

417 

1,013 
563 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington.  .  . 
West  Virginia.. 
Wisconsin 

907 

622 

IvAnsa^ 

915 

Kentucky..    ,  . 
I  oulslana  .... 
'M;\lne 

Wyoming  .    .  . 
Total-s 

'9,447 

54 

103.33S 

.58  941 
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BISHOPS  OF  THE   PROTESTANT  EPliSCOPAl^  CHUllCH. 


Alabama — Charles  M.  Beckwith,  ^Ionlgomery. 

Alaska — Peter  Trimble  Rowe  (misa.),  Seattle,  Wash. 

Arizona — Julius  W.  Atwootl  (miss.),  Phoenix. 

Arkansas — James  R.  VViuchcster,  Little  Rock:  E.  W. 
Saphore,  SuHragan,  Little  Rock;  K.  J.  Demby, 
Little  Rock. 

Galltornia — William  Ford  Nichols,  San  Francisco. 
F.  L.  Parsons,  Coadj.,  San  Francisco.  Sacr.imento: 
w.  H.  Morelantl.  Sau  Joaquin:  I/.  C.  Sanrord 
<miss.),  Fresno.  Los  Angeles:  Joseph  H.  Joha'sou 
Pasadena;  W.  B.  Stevens,  Coadj. 

Colorado — I.  P.  Johnson,  Denver. 

Connecticut — Chauncey  B.  Brewster,  Hartford. 
Middletown:  E.  C.  Ache^ion,  Suffragan. 

Dakota,  North — J.  Pontz  Tyler  (miss.),  Favgo. 

Dakota,  South — H.  L.  Buiieson,  Siou.K  F;ilLs.  \V.  P. 
Remington;  Suffragan,  Rapid  City. 

Delaware — Philip  Cook,  Wilmington. 

District  of  Columbia — Alfred  Harding,  Washington. 

Florida — Edvrin  Garducr  Weed,  JacksouviUc.  South- 
em:  Caiiieron  Mann  (miss.),  Orlando. 

Georgia — Frederick  -i\  Reese,  .Suvimnah.  Atlanta: 
Henry  J.  Mikell. 

Idaho — Fi'ank  H.  Touret,  Boise. 

Illinois — Charles  Palmer  Anderson:  S.  .\I.  Griswold 
(Suffragan),  Chicago.  Quincy:  M.  Edward  Faw- 
cett.     Springfield:  G.  H.  Sherwood,  Rock  Island. 

Indiana — Joseph  M.  Francis.  Indianapolis.  North- 
ern Indiana:     John  H.  White,  South  Bend. 

Iowa — Theodore  N.  Morrison,  Davenpon.  Des 
Moines:  Harry  3.  Longloy,  Coadjutor.     , 

Kansas — James  Wise,  Topeka. 

Kentucky — Charles  Edward  Woodcock,  Loul-svlUe, 
Lexington:  Lewis  W.  Burt-ou. 

Louisiana — Davis  Sessums,  New  Orlcaus. 

Maine — Benjamin  Brewster,  Portland. 

Maryland — John  G.  Murray,  Baltimore.  Eastou: 
Geo.  W.  Davenport.  *" 

Massachusetts — William  Lawrence;  S.  G.  Babcook 
(Sulfragan),  Boston.  Western:  Thomas  F.  Davies, 
Springfield. 

Michigan — Charles  David  Wtlliams,  Detroit.  Mar- 
quette: R."  Le  R.  Harris.  Western:  J.  N.  McCor- 
mick.  Grand  Rapids. 

Minnesota — Frank  A.  McElwuln,  Miinieapolis. 
Duluth:  James  D.  Morrison. 

Mississippi — Theodore  D.  Bratton,  Jaclsson.  Wm. 
Mercer  Green,  Coadjutor. 

Missouri — Daniel  Sylvester  Tuttie,  St.  Louis.  .St. 
Louis:  F.  F.  Johnson,  Coadjutor.  Western:  Sidney 
C.  Partridge,  Kansas  City. 

Montana — William  F.  Faber,  Helena;  H.  H.  H.  Fox 
(Suffragan). 

Nebraska — Ernest  Vincent  Shaylcr,  Omaha.  West- 
ern: George  A.  Beecher  (miss.),  Hastings. 

Nevada — George  C.  Hunting  (miss.),  Reno. 

New  Hamp'shire — Edward  M.  Parker,  Concord. 

New  Mexico — F.  B.  Howden  (miss.),  .^Ibutiuerque. 

New  Jersey — Paul  Matthews,  Trenton.  Newark: 
Edwin  S.  Lines,  Newark:  Wilson  R.  Stearly,  Co- 
adjutor. 

New  York — Chas.  S.  Burch,  New  York- City.  Cen- 
tral: Charles  Tyler  Olmstcad.  Utica:  Charles 
Fiske,  Coadj.,  Syracuse.  Western:  Charles  H. 
Brent,  Buffaldi  D.  L.  Ferris,  (Suffragan).  Albany: 
Richard  H.  Nelson.  Long  Island:  Frederick  Bur- 
gess, Garden  City. 


North  Carolina-^ Josepuliloxuit  Cheshire,  Kah^igU. 
Raleigh:  H.  B.  Delimy,  Suffragan.  East  Ciurolina: 
T.  C.  Darst,  Wilmington,  Aslieville:  J.  M. 
Horner  (miss.). 

North  Dakota — John  P.  Tyler  (miss),  ['"argo. 

Ohio — Wllliani  Andrew  Leonard,  Cleveland  Toledo: 
Frank  Du  Moulin,  Coadjutor.  Southern:  Boyd 
Vincent,  Cincinnati.     Theo.  I    Reese,  Coadjutor. 

Oklahoma — Theo.  P.  Thurston  (miss.),  Muskogee. 

Oregon — Walter  Taylor  Smnner,  Portland.  Eastern: 
R.  L.  Paddock  (mi.ss.),  Hood  River. 

Pennsylvania — P.  M.  Rhiuelander;  Thos.  J.  Garland 
(Suffragan).  Philadelphia.  Pittsburgh:  Oort- 
landt  Whitehead.  Bethlehem:  E.  Talbot,  Soutti 
Bethlehem.  Harrisburg;  James  H.  Darlirigtoa. 
Erie,  Rogers  Israel. 

Rhode  Island — J,  De  W;  Perry,  ,lr..  Providence. 

South  Carolina — W.  A.  Guerry,  Charleston. 

South  Dakota — Hugh  L.  Burleson,  Sioux  Fall.s.  \V, 
P.  Remington,  Suffragan. 

Tennessee — Thomas  F.  Gailor,  Memphis.  Troy 
Beacty,  Coadjutor, 

Texas — George  Herbert  Kinsolvlng,  Austin:  Chas.  S. 
Quiu,  Coadjutor,  Houston.  Dallas:  Alexander  C. 
Garrett;  H.  T.  Moore,  Coadjutor.  Western: 
William  T.  Capera.  Northern:  t'.dward  A.  Temple 
(miss.),     Amarlllo. 

Utah— Arthur  W.  Moulton. 

Vermont — Arthur  C.  A.  Hall,  Burlington.  Burling- 
ton: George  Y.  Bliss,  Coadjutor. 

Virginia — Willlara  C.  Brown,  Richmond.  Southern 
Norfolk:  B.  D.  Tucker,  A.  C.  Thomson.  Ports- 
mouth, Coadj.;  Southwestern:  Robt.  C.  Jett. 

West  Virginia — W.  L.  Gravatt,  Charleston. 

Wlsconshi  -William  Walter  Webb,  Milwaukee. 
F'ond  du  Lac:  Reginald  H.  Welter. 

Washington — Olympia;  F.  W.  Kcator,  Tacoma. 
Spol?ane:  Herman  Page  (miss). 

Wyoming — Nathaniel  S.  Thomad  (miss.),  Cheyenne. 

Africa — Liberia:    W.  H.  Overs. 

Brazil — Soutnern:  L.  L.  KInsolving  (miss.).  Rio. 

China — Frederick"^  R.  Graves  (miss.),  Shanghai. 
Hankow:  Logan  H.  Roots  (miss.).  Anking:  D. 
Trumbull  Huntington. 

Hayti^-Jas.  C.  Morris  lu  charge.  '   i 

Panama  Canal  Zone — James  C.  Morris  (mi.-5s.). 

Cuba — Hiram  R.  Hul.so  (miss.). 

Virgin  Islands — C.  B.  Colrnore,  In  charge. 

Dominica — C.  B.  Colmore,  In  charge. 

Japan — John  McKim  (miss.),  Tolilo.  Kioto:  Henry 
St.  G.  Tucker  (miss.). 

Hawaiian  Islands — H.  B.  Restarick  (miss.),  Honolulu. 

Mexico — Heur.v  D.  Aves  (miss.). 

Philippines — Gouveneur  F.  Mosher  (miss.). 

Porto  Rico — Chas.  B.  Colmore  (miss.),  San  Juan. 

A.  R.  Graves,  late  Bifehop  of  Kearney,  Corouado,  Cal. 

Bishop  Thos.  F.  Gailor,  President  Executive  Council, 
Board  of  Bishops,  281  4th  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 

Wm.  M.  Brown,  late  Bishop  of  ,*.rkrtnsaa.  Gallon.  O. 

Lemuel  H.  Wells,  late  Spokane,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

A.  W.  Knight,  late -Bishop  of  Cuba,  Sewnnee,  Tenu.' 

James  S.  Johnston,  late  Bishop  of  West  Texas,  Saa 
Antonio. 

Paul  Jones,  late  Bisliop  of  Utah.  Brownville  June, Me. 

E.  W.  Osborne,  late  BLshop  of  Springfield,  Savanntili, 
Ga. 

G.  M.  Williams,  late  Bishop  of  M;i,rauette. 


GENERAL    CONVENTIONS 

OF    THE    PROTESTANT   EPISCOPAL    CHURCH. 

1785 

Philadelphia. 

1826 

Philadelphia. 

1874 

New  York. 

1786 

Philadelphia  (1st  session). 

1829 

Philadelphia. 

1877 

Boston. 

1786 

Wilmington,  Del.  (2d  session) 

1832 

New  York. 

1880 

New  York. 

1789 

Philadelphia. 

1835 

Philadelphia. 

1883 

Philadeipnia. 

1792 

New  York. 

1838 

Philadelphia. 

1886 

Chicago. 

1795 

Philadelphia. 

1841 

New  York. 

1889 

New  York. 

1799 

Philadelphia. 

1844 

Philadelphia. 

1892 

Baltimore. 

1801 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

1847 

New  York. 

1895 

Minneapolis, 

1804 

New  York. 

18.50 

Cincinnati. 

1898 

Washington,  D,  C. 

1808 

Baltimore.  ■ 

1853 

New  York. 

1901 

San  Francisco. 

1811 

New  Haven. 

1856 

Philadelphia. 

1904 

Boston. 

1814 

Philadelphia. 

1869 

Richmond,  Va. 

1907 

Richmond,  Va 

1817 

New  York. 

1862 

New  York. 

1910 

Cincinnati. 

1820 

Philadelphia. 

1865 

PhUadelphia. 

1913 

New  York. 

1821 

Philadelphia. 

1868 

New  York. 

1916 

St.  Louis. 

1823'Philadelphia.                              ' 

1871iBaltlmore. 

1919'Detroit 

LAMBETH    CONFERENCE. 
Tha  Lambeth  Conference  of  Anglican  Bishops  (London,  July  5-Aug    7.  1920)  attended  by  several 
-Vmerlcan  Protestant  Episcopal  prelates,  adopted  resolutions  against  Spiritualism.  Chilstinn  Science,  and 
Theosophy.     The  conference  declared  for  indissoluble  marriage. 
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BISHOPS   OF   THE   METHODIST   EPISCOPAL   CHURCH. 


•Jamea  M.  Tliobura. 

•Earl  Cranston 

•Joseph  C.  Hartzell. 
*John  W.  Hamilton.. 
Joseph  F.  Berry . . , 
Wro.  F.  McDowell  . . 

Willlatii  Burt 

Luther  B.  Wilson 

•Thomas  B  Neely . . . 

•Isaiah  B.  Scott 

•John  E.  Robinson.  . 
•Merrlman  C.  Harris. 
William  F.  Anderson. 

John  L;  Nuelsen 

William  A.  Quayle. . . 

Wilson  S  Lewis 

Edwin  H.  Huffhes. . . 
FranK  M.  Bristol. . . . 
Homer  C.  Stuntz. . . . 
TheQ,  S.  Hendirson. . 
William  O.  Shepard. . 
FranclsJ  McConnell 
Frederick  D.  Leete. . 
•Richard  J.  Cooke... 


Residence.  Elected. 

Miss.  Bis..  Meadvllle,  Pa.  .1888 

New  Richmond,  Ohio 1896 

Miss  Bis.,  Blue  Ash.  Ohio.. 1896 

Washington.  D.  C 1900 

Philadelphia,  Pa 1904 

Washington.  D.  C 1904 

BuBalo.  N.  Y 1904 

New  York  City.  N.  Y 1904 

Philadelphia,  Pa 1904 

Miss.  Bis.,  Nashville,  Tenn.1904 
Miss. Bis.,  Bangalore,  India. 1904 
Miss.  Bis.,  Tokio,  Japan. .  .  1904 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 1908 

Zurich,  Switzerland 1908 

St.  Louis.  Mo 1908 

Pekin,  China 1908 

Boston,  Mass 1908 

Chattanooga,  Tenn 1908 

Omaha,  Neb 1912 

Detroit.  Mich 1912 

Portland,  Ore 1912 

.•Pittsburgh,  Pa 1912 

Indianapolis,  Ind 1912 

Helena   Mont 1912 


Wilber  F.  Thlrkleld 

Herbert  Welch 

Thomas  Nicholson. 

A.  W.  Leonard 

W.  F.  Oldham. 

C.  B.  Mitchell 

Francis  W.  Warno. 
John  W.  Robinson... 
Eben  S.  Johnson .... 
LauresS  J.  Blrney.  .  . 

Fred  B.  Fisher 

Ernest  L.  Waldorf. . 
Charles  E.  Locke. . . . 
Ernest  G.  Richardson 
Charles  W.  Burns.  . . 

Anton  Bast 

Edgar  Blake 

George  H.  Blckley . . . 

F.  T.  Keeney 

H.  Lester  Smith 

Charles  L.  Mead .  . . , 

Robert  E.  Jones 

Matthew  W.  Clair.. , 

*  Retired. 


Residence.  Elected. 

Mexico  City.  Mex 1912 

Seoul,  Korea 191C 

Chicago,  111 1916 

San  Francisco,  Cal 1916 

Buenos  Ayres,  Argentina.  .1916 

St.  Paul.  Minn ....1916 

Lucknow,  India 1920 

Bombay,  India 1920 

Cape  Town.  South  Africa..  1920 

Shanghai,  China 1920 

Calcutta.  India 1920 

Wichita,  Kan 1920 

Manila,  P.  1 1920 

.Atlanta,  Ga 1920 

Helena,  Mont 1920 

Copenhagen,  Denmark. . .  .1920 

Paris,  France 1920 

Singapore.  Straits  Settle't.  1020 

Foochow,  China 1920 

Bangalore,  India 1920 

Denver.  Col 1920 

New  Orleans,  La 1920 

Monrovia,  Liberia 1930 


BISHOPS   OF   THE   METHODIST    EPISCOPAL    CHURCH    SOUTH. 


E.  R.  Hendrlx Kansas  City,  Mo 1886 

Warren  A.  Candler.  .Atlanta.  Ga 1898 

H.  C  Morrison Leesburg.  Fla 1898 

James  At  kins Nashville.  Tenn 1906 

Collins  Denny Richmond,  Va 1910 

W.  B.  Murrah Memphis,  Tenn 1910 

John  C.  Kilgo Charlotte,  N   C 1910 

Walter  R.  Lambuth.Oakdale.  Cal 1910 


R.  G.  Waterhouse... Emory,  Va 1910 

Edwin  D.  Mouzou...Dallaa.  Tex 1910 

John  M.  Moore Nashville.  Tenn 1918 

W.  F.  McMurry St.  Louis 1918 

U.  V.  \V.  Darlington. Huntington,  W.  Va. .". . . .  .1918 

H.  M.  Du  Bose San  Francisco 1918 

W.  N.  AInsworth Macon,  Ga 1918 

James  Cannon,  Jr. .  .Birmingham,  Ala 1918 


The  Bishops  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zlon  Church  are:  G.  W.  Clinton,  Charlotte,  N.  C; 
J.  W.  .Wstork,  Montgomery.  Ala.:  J.  S.  Caldwell,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  G.  L.  Blackwell.  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
A.  J.  W.Trner,  Charlotte.  N.  C;  L  W.  Kyles,  St.  Louis.  Mo.;  R.  B.  Bruce,  Charlotte,  N.  C;  W.  L.  Lee. 
Brooklyn   N.  Y.:  G   C  Clement   Louisville,  Ky. 

BISHOPS   OF   THE    AFRICAN   METHODIST    EPISCOPAL    CHURCH. 


Bishop    John    Hurst,    D.    D.,    1808    McCullough 
Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Bishop   W.    D.    Chappelle,    D.    D.,    1208   Harden 
Street,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Bishop  Joshua  11.  Jones,  D.  D.,  Wilberforce,  Ohio 

Bishop  James  M.  Connor,  Little  Bock,  ArJc. 

Bishop  I.  N.  R<J&s,  D.D.,  1616  ISth'Streel,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Bishop  W.   W.  Beckett,  D.D.,  373   Cumberland 
Street,  Brooklyn. 

Bishop  A.  J.  Carey,  3428  Vernon  Avenue,  Chicago. 

Bishop    W.    A.    Fountain,    418    Houston    Street, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Bishop  W.  D.  John.son,  Plains.  Ga. 

Bishop  W.  S.  Brooks,  1415  Argyle  Avenue,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Bishop  W.  T.  Vernon,  27th  and  Parkway,  Kansas 
Cit.v,  Kan. 
The  Bishops  of  the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  are:     Isaac  Lane  (retired),  Jackson,  Tenn; 
R,  S.  Williams,  Augusta,  Ga.;  Ellas  Col.trell,  Holly  Spring.s,  Miss.;  C.  H.  Phillips.  Nashville,  Tenn.;  R 
A.  Carter,  Chicago,  III.;  N.  C.  Cleaves,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

BISHOPS   OF   THE    REFORMED    EPISCOPAL    CHURCH. 

Samuel  F.allows Chicago.  111.   I  Willard  Brewing Toronto,  Can. 

Robert  L.  Rudolph Philadelphia,  Pa.  I  Arthur  L.  Pengclley Charleston,  S.  C. 

GENERAL    CONFERENCES    OF    THE    M.    E.    CHURCH.  '    . 


Bisliop  B.  T.  Tanner.  D.  D.,  2908  Diamond  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  (ineffective). 

Bishop  B.  F   Lee.  D    D  ,  Wilberforce,  Ohio. 

Bishop  Evans  Tyree.  D.  D.,  17  North  Hill  Street, 
Nashville  Tenn. 

Bishop  C.  S.  Smith.  D.  D.,  3-5  East  Ale.xandrian 
Avenue.  Detroit.  Mich. 

Bishop   L.   J.   Coppin,    D.    D.,    1913    Balnbridge 
Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Bishop  H.  B.  Parks.  D.  D.,  3312  Calumet  Ave- 
nue, Chicago,  111. 

Bishop  J.  S.  Flipper,  D.  D.,  401  Houston  Street, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
,    Bishop  J.  A.  Johnson,  1412  N.  18th  St.,  Phlla. 

Bishop    W.    H.    Heard,    1426    Rockland    Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


17921  Baltimore. 

1828 

Pittsburgh. 

.1860 

Buffalo. 

1892 

Omaha. 

17921   Baltimore. 

1832 

Philadelphia. 

1864 

Philadelphia. 

1896 

Cleveland. 

1800 

Baltimore. 

1836 

Cincinnati. 

1868 

Chicago. 

1900 

Chicago. 

1804 

Baltimore. 

1840 

Baltimore. 

1872 

Brooklyn. 

1904 

Los  Angeles 

1808 

Baltimore. 

1844 

New  York. 

1876 

Baltimore. 

190S 

Baltimore. 

1812 

New  York. 

1848 

Pittsburgh. 

1880 

Cincinnati, 

1912 

Minneapolis. 

1816 

Baltimore. 

1852 

Boston. 

1884 

Philadelphia. 

1916 

Saratoga. 

1820 

Baltimore. 

1856 

Indianapolis. 

1888 

New  York. 

1920 

Des  Moines. 

1824 

Baltimore. 

EARLY    METHODIST    CHRONOLOGY. 


1700 — Philip  Embury  and  Barbara  Heck  arrive  in 

New  York. 
1768 — Philip  Embury  begins  preaching  in  New  York 

Cily. 

1768 — Ground  on  John  Street  bought.  'Wesley 
Chapel"  built;  afterward  known  as  "John  Street 
Church;"  opened  for  service  by  Embury  Oct.  30. 

1770 — George  Whltefleld  died  at  Newburyport, 
Mass..  Sept.  30. 

1771 — Francis  Asbury  sailed  for  Amwica. 


1773 — First  Conference  of  Metliodists  in  New  World 

hold  at  Philadelphia  July  14-16. 
1784 — Dr.  Coke  was  sent  to  couferencea  in  United 

States. 
1784 — Methodist  Episcopal  Church  organized  with 

Coke  and  Asbury  as  superintendents  or  bishops 

in  Lovely  Lane  Chapel,  Baltimore,  Dec.  24. 
1794— William    Watters,    first    Methodist    prcachei 

raised  in  America,  begins  preaching  in  Kentucky. 
1800 — The     General     Conference     elects     Richard 

Whatcoat  as  Bishop. 
180(i — Bishop  Whatcoat  died. 
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CHURCH    MEMBERS    IN    UNITED    STATES    BY    STATES,    1916. 

(Figures  tflkfiii  from  lateat  special  V.  S.  Keligloua  Census.) 


All  De- 
nom'tions. 


Al.abama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

c;aUfornla .... 

Colorado 

Connecticut . . . 

Delaware 

Dlst.  ot  Col. . . 

Florida 

Georgia, 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

ICansas 

Kentucl<y.  . ,. 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland .... 
Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota. ... 
Mississippi .  , , 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraslta 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey . , , 
New  Mexico. . . 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota. . 

Ohio 

OkUliom* 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania . . . 
Rhode  Island . . . 
Soutli  Carolina , 
South  Dakota. . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington . . . . 
West  Virginia . . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Roinun 
Catholic. 


1,009,465 
117,014 
583,209 
893,366 
257.977 
724,692 
86,524 
104,413 
324,856 

1,234,132 
135,386 

2.522,373 

1,777,341 
937,334 
610,347 
967,602 
863,067 
2.55,293 
602,-587 

1,977,482 

1,181,431 
931,388 
762,977 

1,370, .55! 

137.566 

440.791 

16,145 

210,736 

1,337,983 
209,809 

4,315,404 

1.080,723 
225,877 

2,291,793 
424,492 
I79,46S 

4,114,527 

344,060 

794,12!i 

199,017 

.840,133 

1,784,620 
2S0.84S 
145,082 
949,13t 
283,709 
427,865 

1,162,032 
39,50 


37,482 

84,742 

21,120 

494,539 

104,982 

483,834 

30,183 

51,421 

24,6.50 

18,214 

17,947 

1,171,381 

272,288 

262,513 

128,948 

100,185 

509,910 

148,530 

219,530 

1,410,208 

572,117 

415.664 

32,100 

445.352 

78,113 

135.537 

8,742 

136,020 

790,764 

177,727 

2,745,562 

4,989 

95,859 

,843,856 

47.427 

49,728 

1 .8,30,532 

261,312 

9,514 

72,113 

23,015 

402,874 

10,000 

'78,178 

36,071 

97,418 

00,337 

594,836 

12,801 


Metho- 
dist, 

323,400 

5,651 

170,806 

90.818 

38,584 

36,18i 

37,521 

20,836 

114,821 

387,775 

11,373 

287,931 

271,596 

199,036 

151,348 

155,129 

81,273 

22,551 

161,287 

75,965 

144,094 

59,576 

220,356 

241,751 

13,873 

81,879 

777 

13,574 

13i,211 

11,605 

328,250 

,338.979 

13,479 

399,045 

113,202 

,30„381 

427,509 

7,801 

278,854 

21,429 

286,143 

418,121 

1,848 

16,808 

147,054 

40,020 

154,519 

63,331 

4,293 


Bap- 
tist. 


518,706 

2.927 

287,349 

39,570 

18,548 

26,243 

3,651 

39.978 

.131,107 

^21,140 

5.682 

170,452 

85,786 

44,939 

00,383 

367,731 

213,018 

35,492 

44,055 

86,551 

49,766 

28,156 

441,293 

252,107 

4,073 

19,643 

350 

17,335 

80,918 

6,721 

182,443 

535,299 

6,268 

105,753 

129,436 

15,635 

194,262 

18.771 

413,630 

8,852 

320,442 

646,494 

1,305 

9,797 

456,095 

17,738 

78,679 

20,425 

1,841 


Presby-  Congre- 
terian.  gational 


20,428 
4,353 
18,213 
54,011 
26,667 
3.143 
0,197 
9,338 
10,170 
25.181 
6,943 
114,857 
59,209 
68.899 
45,263 
48,423 
9,636 
320 
1»,603 
10,319 
48,989 
32,494 
19,768 
67,628 
6,792 
26,.333 
.501 
908 
102,290 
3,892 
222.888 
69,898 
9,295 
160,413 
23,018 
16,672 
405,493 
2,205 
38,361 
9,855 
71,821 
68,229 
2,254 
1,157 
49,186 
30,559 
27,349 
23,459 
2.514 


4,822 

539 

740 

34,180 

11,782 

71,188 


3,255 

2,878 

6,119 

2,827 

57,926 

5,768 

39,524 

16,893 

712 

1,765 

21,641 

875 

133,509 

35,597 

22,987 

371 

10,479 

3,841 

19,423 

2G1 

20,084 

10,839 

366 

65,021 

3,125 

8,913 

45,606 

3,419 

6,. 373 

16,444 

10,531 

501 

11,762 

2,185 

2,377 

1,616 

22,912 

360 

16,137 

316 

30,534 

1,951 


Prot. 
Epls, 


10,069 
2,318 
4,431 

30,018 
8,437 

48,854 
4,656 

18,295 

10,399 

11,098 
2,404 

40,725 
8,848 
8.126 
5,843 
9,383 

11,632 
6,628 

38,469 

75,217 

33,409 

22,635 
0,132 

14,309 
4,607 
7,931 
1,207 
6,155 

67,996 

1,718 

227,685 

18,545 
2,455 

47,175 

3,560 

5,726 

118,687 

20.176 

11,000 

11,762 

9,910 

17,116 

1,469 

6,000 

33,593 

10,881 

6,831 

18,451 

3,890 


Unl  - 
tarlan. 


3,343 
f>38 
316 


184 


1,593 
376 

1,004 
25S 


2,488 


41,587 

1,478 

,  1,898 

' '  flii 

375 
549 


3,890 
1,291 


6,288 
994 

'  V,766 


Luth- 
eran. 


Re- 
formed . 


7,582 

2,738 

14,971 

940 

3,050 


187,746 
47,870 
83,925 
30,512 


33,555 


101,608 
264,649 

■  45,363 

9,129 

66,906 

444 


19,680 


532 
1.828 
1,412 


124 
414 


1.833 
235 

2,176 
265 
508 


t3,581 

19,450 

72,026 

93,192 

3,899 

4,499 

371,674 


107 

448 

221 

1,600 


705 


83 
9,196 
10.642 
7,575 
1.420 
2,058 


15,801 

271 

14.903 

1,914 

'  1,204 

136 

3,o97 


38,772 


14,788 
46,947 


19,187 


14,610 
17,359 


297,310 
704 


73,991 

6,109 

1,435 

56,101 

486 

755 

210,978 


46 

2.100 

374 


2,440 

385 

1,015 

10,427 


CHURCH 

iME.MBfiRS   IN   THE    CHIEF   AMERICAN    CITIES,    X916. 

All  De- 

Roman 

Metho- 

Bap- 

Presby- 

Congre- 

Prot. 

Uni- 

Luth- 

Re- 

City. 

Eom'tious. 

Catholic. 

dist. 

tist. 

terian. 

gational 

Epis. 

tarian. 

eran. 

formed  . 

Baltimore 

296,599 

137,730 

41,784 

33,511 

9,105 

17,209 

15,538 

5,570 

Boston 

401,498 

294,914 

9,0,53 

15,959 

15,4.58 

17,790 

9.327 

Buffalo 

277,045 

193,220 

10.333 

6,029 

8,441 

10,004 

12,514 

4,342 

Chicago 

1,058,785 

718,114 

33,676 

36,309 

27,408 

15,448 

22,233 

56,784 

Cincinnati .    ... 

167,028 
357,261 

101,931 
261,427 

12,268 
10,725 

10,648 
12,374 

9,269 
8,286 

■7',  808 

5,623 
9.924 

Cleveland 

3.854 

Denver 

71,847 

28,772 

10.038 

.■),694 

.5,741 

3,768 

3,632 

1,611 

Detroit 

330.600 

204,796 

19,789 

9,690 

14,113 

3,658 

10,915 

24,260 

Jersey  City .... 

146,490 

109,436 

4.612 

2.865 

2,774 

5,755 

5,078 

4  392 

Kansas  City .  .  . 

103,905 

32,311 

18,063 

17,533 

7,993 

2,350 

2,300 

Los  Angeles .    .  . 

122,697 

49,107 

10,598 

8,362 

9,763 

5,643 

6,027 

2,096 

Louisville 

129,529 

53.474 

10,789 

29,536 

7,057 

4.499 

2,655 

1,419 

Milwaukee.  .  . 

201,082 

120,921 

4.592 

2,465 

3,198 

3,601 

38.084 

Minneapolis.  .  . 
New  Orleans . .  . 

122,259 

51,776 

9,778 

8,016 

7,205 

6,327 

5,183 

17,063 



195,617 

147,690 

6,695 

11,369 

3,878 

0.630 

6,025 

New  York  City. 

2,101,233 

1,545,562 

.50,745 

45,954 

61,707 

25,230 

106,611 

33.629 

25  706 

Philadelphia .    . 

776,422 

436,700 

55,848 

.  63,958 

62,929 

52.629 

20,062 

11.310 

Pittsburgh 

377,703 

225,352 

25,678 

18,652 

41.169 

7,541 

9.190 

82,944 

10,776 

12  021 

41,234 
17,425 

4,498 
9,864 

C  382 

St.  Louis 

392,453 

281,627 

17,827 

6.579 

16,001 

San  Francisco. . 

174,745 
72,986 

139,676 
29,862 

3,889 
5.876 

3,810 

3,377 
10,428 

1,885 
4,207 

3,599 
3,825 

Seattle 

.      966 

Washington 

164,413 

51,421 

20,836 

39,978 

9,338 

3,255 

1.8  295 

3.050 

In  the  above  table,  figures  for  each  denomination  include  those  of  whatever  branches  of  that  denomi- 
nation use  the  same  general  name,  both  white  and  colored. 

According  to  the  "Year  Book  of  the  Churches"  for  1920,  the  1919  membership  of  chief  denomina- 
tions in  United  States  was:  Roman  Catholic,  17,549,324:  Methodist  Koiscopal  (white).  6.328.476;  Baptist 
(wliite),  4,389,769:  Presbyterian,  1,£03,033;  Disciples  of  Christ.  1,193,423:  Protestant  Episcopal.  1,065.825; 
Congregational,  808,122;  Lutheran,  2,451.997;  Colored  Baptist  and  Methodist  Episcopal,  4.191,257:  Mor- 
mons, 494.388— total  Protestant,  25,980,456.     Presbyterians  claim  1.637,105. 
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CHURCH    MEMBERSHIP,    DEBT,    EXPENDITURES, 

ETC.,    IN 

UNITED 

STATES 

Denomination. 

Members. 

Church 
Edlflces. 

Value  of 
Church  Prop. 

Debt. 

Expendl-    ' 
turos,  1910. 

.\ll  denominations 

No. 
41,926,854 

30,597 

79,355 

848 

058 

3,457 

611 

27,450 

6,703 

2,884 

1,232,135 

2,708,870 

2,938,-579 

456 

7,980 

12.570 

54.833 

"     13,362 

184 

33,466 

4,254 

21,521 

22,097 

6,872 

80,311 

15,144 

,     079 

105.102 

3,399 

24,060 

136 

929 

3,896 
5,928 

476 
1,389 
1,820 

208 

3,805 

432 

1,152 

5,039 

2,768 

2,922 

9,625 

118,737 

13,692 

3,311 

206 

317,937 

7.784 

28,376 

1.743 

9,626 

260 

6.396 
733 

1,5.34 

367 

791,274 

1,226,028 

410 

1,992 

119,871 

1,994 

99.681 

14.301 

11,591 

120,756 

17,962 

112 

4.766 

2,196 

045 

393 

No. 
203,432 

418 

1,231 

8 

8 

52 

2 

10 

63 

1 

8,105 

19,770 

20,146 

11 

62 

159 

656 

164 

6 

390 

41 

192 

82 

51 

1,697 

236 

37 

1,340 

73 

192 

3 

13 

21 
25 

Dollars. 
1,076,600,582 

1,188,070 

2,568.495 

8,200 

41,600 

78,870 

1,900 

142.500 

101,779 

1,273 

94,644,133 

58,348,373 

41,184,920 

25,850 

307,600 

670,720 

517,240 

178.385 

3,450 

421,837 

47,565 

141,480 

52,147 

40,600 

1,601,807 

154,690 

23,950 

3,990,898 

107,212 

896,725 

33,000 

28,000 

51,650 
108,751 

Dolhirs. 
104,864,899 

95,970 
209,164 

DoUars. 
328,809,999 

Advcntists  bodies: 

Advent  Christian  Church 

274,440 

Seventli-day  Adventist  Denominatiou  . . 
Ciiuich  of  God  (Adventist) 

l,887,77i! 
2.358 

Life  and  Advent  Union 

12,250 

1,290 

25 

31,300 

12,460 

8.996 

Churches  of  God  in  Chilst  Jesas 

American  Rescue  Workers 

13,010 
22,082 

32,440 

Assemblies  ol  God,  General  Council 

61,941 

6,877 

CaprLst  bodies:  Baptists — 

Nortliein  Baptist  Convention   

7,302,769 
3,153,158 
3,433,366 

16,082,402 

Southern  Baptist  Convention 

15,063,743 

National  Baptist  Convention 

8,361.919 

CJeueral  Six  Principle  Baptists 

2.483 

2,150 

19,846 

6.260 

9.525 

67.695 

Free  Baptists 

Free  Will  Baptists 

123.363 
75.835 

Colored  Free  Will  Baptists 

36,647 

Free  Will  Baptl.sts  (Bullockites) 

275 

General  Baptists 

17,362 

110 

1,462 

20 

64,698 

Sej>:irate  Baptists 

9,468 

"Rei^uiar  Baptists  .        ...        

11,853 

United  Baptists : 

4,837 

DiiclvR  &Klnd  Asso  Bap  (Bap.Ch.ofChr.) 

2,518 

Priiuttlve  Baptists 

12,053 
8,507 

96,270 

Colored  Primitive  Baptists 

22,881 

T\vo-*iped-in-the-SDirit  Pred    Baptists 

170 

iBi',  t!Ten,  German  Baptist  (Duukers): 
Ch.  of  tJie  Brethren  (Conserv.  Dunkers) . .. 

129.705 

705,725 
7,120 

The  Brethren  Church  (ProR.  Dunkers) .... 
German  Seventh  Day  Baptists    

114,289 

204,562 
1,980 

Cimrch  of  God  (New  Dunkers) 

Bretli.-eii,  Plymouth: 

5,243 

24,190 
23,950 

54.030 

Phmouth,  II 

89.694 

Plvmonth,  III 

3.723 

Ph  mouth,  IV 

i 

1,266 

17.630 

Phiuouth,  V 

17.899 

Plv:uouth,  VI 

2.978 

Bretii-en,  River: 

Br";!iren  in  Christ 

64 

218,875 

215 

31,841 

Old  Order  or  Yorker  Bretiiren 

400 

l^iiited  Zion's  Children 

27 

12 

9 

17 

126 

1,171 

19? 

37 

4,342 
122 
391 

27 

60 

6 

72 
8 

22 

8 

5,744 

6,815 

67,125 

73,050 

165,000 

19,743 

590,150 

3,569.471 

341,510 

43,746 

425 

5,644,096 

73,283 

1.418.787 

23,875 
78,955 
12,700 

1,711,090 
55,032 

16.300 

20.750 

80,842.813 

40,327,201 

11,550 

0,055 

6,000 

675 

137,657 

147.494 

9,169 

1L754 

'136,663 

6,639 

90,958 

1,033 
7,380 
7,100 

30,466 
11,000 

2.511 

Budclhists; 

Japanese  Temples 

Cati'oUc  Apostolic  Church 

24,252 
29,740 

Christ.iidclphians 

16,340 

Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance 

Chrtstian  Ch.  (Am.  Christian  Convention) 
Christian  Union 

232,29 

044,044 

47,079 

Churrh  of  God  and  Saints  of  Christ 

Church  of  tlie  Universal  Messiaoijc  Message. 
Chiirchos  of  Christ 

18,674 

2,810 

679,191 

Ciiui-hes  of  God,  General  Assemblj' 

Ch.  of  God  in  No.  Am.,  Gen.  Eldership  of  the 
Churches  of  the  Living  God: 

Church  of  the  Living  God 

32,090 
266.333 

6,199 

'.    Cti   of  Liv.  God,  Chr.  Work,  for  Fel'ship.. 

C'li   ')f  the  Living  God,  Gen.  Assembly. . .  . 
Chiiri'hcs  of  the  New  Jerusalem: 

fiea.  Conv.  of  the  New  Jerus.  in  the  U.  S. 

(ieiieral  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem   .  .  . 
Communistic  Socities: 

Amana  Society 

18,812 
3,704 

172,463 
16.666 

United  Society  of  Believers  (Shakers) .... 
Congraeatlonal  Churches 

"3,928,253 
4,160,239 

750 
14,220.133 

Disciples  of  Christ ■ 

8,797.820 

Eastern  Orthodox  Churches: 
Albanian  Orthodox  Church 

2,482 

Bulgarian  Orthodox  Church 

Greek  Orthodox  Church  (Hellenic) 

Rumanian  Orthodox  Church 

4 

69 

1 

164 

10 

26 

1,582 

42 

2 
51 
8 
5 
5 

18,500 

1,115,464 

18,000 

2,137,713 

106,700 

180,507 

8,317,978 

1,193,950 

6,400 

265,325 

40,9.50 

11,500 

7,800 

4,000 
322,423 

15,000 
982,048 

21,112 

70,779 
771,943 

83,150 

500 
5,000 
4,000 

5.051 

'     230,288 

11,520 

Russian  Orthodox  CliurcJi 

649,776 

Serbian  Orthodox  Church 

29,353 

.    Syrian  Orthodox  Church 

Evangelical  Association 

28,498 
1,939,368 

Evangelical  Prot.  Church  of  No  America 
Evangelistic  Associations: 
"Apostolic  Church 

197.194 
650 

Apostolic  Christian  Chiu-cU 

Apostolic  Faith  Movement 

.  29,893 

38,380 

1,650 

Church  of  Daniel's  Band 

895 
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(.;uurcn 

Value  of 

Expendi- 

Denomination. 

Members 

Kdi  flees. 

Church  Prop. 

.    Debt. 

tures,  1916. 

.Vfl. 

A'o 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

DoUn.'.^. 

Cburcb  o!  God  as  Orgauizec}  by  Christ  .    . 

227 

3 

.    1,500 

60 

Church  Transcend-ent 

91 

1 

,  4,500 

■  ■  "  ■  ■  "2.2Clb 

700 

Hephzibah  Faith  Mlssonary  Association  . 

352 

11 

21,100 

350 

3,887 

Lumber  River  Mission 

434 
704 

6 

1 

6,425 
100,000 

323 

Metropolitan  Church  Association 

'ib'ooo 

80,635 

Missionary  Church  Association 

1,554 

21 

84,700 

1,500 

37,930 

Penlel  Missions .• 

257 

2 

111,000 

(   5,765 

Pentecost  Bands  of  the  World.  .  . 

218 

10 

18,500 

■  7,966 

4.420 

.Pillar  of  Fire 

1,129 

8 

171,555 

14,800 

57,790 

Voluntary  Mission  Society  in  America    . 

S55 

4 

2,580 

63 

■  2.199 

Free  Christian  Zion  Church  of  Christ     .... 

0,225 

35 

35,900 

1,700 

19,154 

Friends: 

Society  of  Friends  (Orthodox) 

92,379 

733 

4,262,893 

119,794 

714,166 

Religious  Society  of  Friends  (Hlcksite)   .  . 

17.170 

168 

1,356,200 

800 

100,777 

Orthodox  Conserv.  Friends  (Willnirite) .  .  . 

3,.373 

46 

95,380 

1,600 

10,144 

Friends  (Primitive) 

60 

2 

0,000 

406 

German  Evangelical  Synod  of  No.  America. . 

339,8.53 

1,207 

13,118,273 

'"1.492,479 

2,375.690 

Holiness  Church 

926 

28 

34,200 

652 

8,988 

lOidependent  Churches 

54,393 

462 

4,429.598 

294,284 

765.815 

lutternational  Apostolic  Holiness  Church  .... 

5,276 

116 

200,468 

33,463 

73,639 

Japobitc  Church  (Assyrian) 

748 

/ 

Jev^ish  Congregations 

357,135 



874 

31,012  570 

6.502,872 

"4352,935 

L^itter  Day  Saints: 
Ch.  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints. . 

403,388 

905 

0,283,220 

268,230 

804,068 

Reorg.  Ch.  of  Jesus  Chr.  of  Lat.  Dy.  Sts. . 

58,941 

382 

871,571 

C2,204 

145,036 

Lithuanian  National  Catholic  Church 

7,343 

6 

88,000 

65.700 

17,374 

Lutheran  Bodies: 

Men.  Synod  Evang.  Luth.  Church  in  U.  S. 

370,715 

1,813 

24.271,797 

2.370,634 

4,342.251 

United  Synod  Evang.  Luth.  Ch.  in  South.. 

56,650 

488 

2,572.245 

166,181 

440,283 

Gen.  Council  Evang.  Luth   Church  hi  N.  A  . 

540,642 

2,330 

32,108,091 

4.530,425 

5,630.234 

Evang.  Luth.  Synodical  Conf.  of  America   . . 

777,701 

3,301 

25,973,538 

3.261,637 

6,721.599 

Norwegian  Lutheran  Church  of  America: 

Hauge's  Norweg.  Evang.  Luth.  Synod  .... 

29,893 

255 

1,128,488 

72.713 

270.914 

Syn.  for  Norweg.  Evang.  Luth.  Ch.  of  Am. 

112.673 

800 

4,383.151 

363,588 

836,923 

United  Norweg.  Luth.  Church  in  America. 

176,084 

1.210 

•'),99O.2S0 

324,818 

1,431,715 

Evang.  Luth.  Joint  Syn.  of  O.  &  Oth.  States. 

164,908 

807 

5,718,462 

079,504 

1,250,073 

Lutheran  Synod  of  Buffalo 

6,128 

41 

244,163 

32,750 

68,952 

Evang.  Luth.  Ch.  in  America,  Eilesen's  Syn . 

1.200 

8 

23,500 

900 

7,030 

Evang.  Luth.  Syn.  of  Iowa  and  Oth.  States. . 

130,793 

879 

4,057.635 

250,214 

1,089,874 

Danish  Evang.  Luth.  Church  in  America 

14,544 

93 

394,809 

44.934 

105,356 

Icelandic  Evang.  Luth.  Syn.  in  No.  Am 

1,830 

12 

35,4,50 

1,360 

4.720 

Immanuel  Syn.  Evang.  Luth.  Ch.  In  No.  Am . 

2.978 

S 

78,000 

.    ,   o 

13,905 

Finnish  Evang.  Luth.  Ch.  of  Am.,  Suomi  Syn . 

18,881 

92 

308,771 

'  45,953 

73,977 

Lutheran  Free  Church  (Norwegian) 

28,180 

311 

1.110,760 

67,719 

287.980 

Uni.  Danish  Evang.  Lutli.  Ch-  in  America . . . 

17.324 

173 

090,780 

45,088 

193,593 

Finnish  Evang.  Luth  National  Church 

7,933 

41 

125,091 

15,790 

15.017 

Apostolic  Lutheran  Church  (Finnish) 

0,004 

34 

04,942 

1,467 

8.459 

Ch.  of  the  Luth.  Breth.  of  Am.  (Norweg) .  .  . 

892 

19 

45,410 

S.495 

14.837 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Jehovah  Conference. 

831 

7 

17,800 

4.6W 

0,749 

Meunonite  Bodies: 

Mennonlte  Church 

34,905 

285 

1,014,240 

12,562 

156.009 

Hutterian  Brethren , 

982 

12 

11,100 

109 

Conservative  Amisli  Mounonlte  Church. . . 

,  1 ,066 

13 

20,060 

250 

'3,5i7 

Old  Order  Amlsh  Mennonite  Church 

7,605 
1,125 

40fi 

Church  of  God  in  Christ  (Meunonlts) 

ie 

23,8i5 

■""■"466 

0,333 

Old  Order  Mennonlte  Church  (W'islerj .... 

1,008 

23 

43,900 

185 

Reformed  Mennonite  Churcli 

1,281 
15,407 

29 
107 

85,965 
544,560 

5,600 

Gen.  Conf.  of  Mennonites  of  No.  Americ.l. 

■  ■  "  "  15,466 

149,237 

Defeaseless  Mennonites -.  .  . . 

854 
4,737 

U 
92 

33,500 
223,048 

500 
17,195 

10.241 

Mennonite  Brethren  in  Christ 

91.317 

Mennonite  Brethren  Ch.  of  No.  America .  . 

5,127 

47 

131,005 

1,700 

38,101 

Krimmer  Brueder-Gemeindo 

894 

14 

31.700 

1.000 

13,075 

Kleine  Gemelnde ..^  . .  . 

171 

2,101 

16 

3.200 
91,500 

390 

25 

Central  Conference  of  Mennonites. .  .7N  .  . 

21.021 

Conf.  Defenseless  Mennonites  of  No.  Am.. 

1,171 
«  209 

13 
3 

30,025 
3.000 

8,239 

Stauffer  Mennonites 

Methodist  Bodies: 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

3,717,785 

28,400 

f  215,104,014 

16.615.195 

43,993,081 

Methodist  Protestant  Church 

186  908 

2,266 

7  944,407 

484.679 

1.. 509  243 

Wesleyan  Meth.  Connection  of  America  . .. 

20,778 

529 

787,731 

'         37.060 

329.294 

Primitive  Methodist  Church  tn  U.  S 

9,353 

93 

829,035 

85,869 

147.095 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South 

2,114,479 

17,251 

02,428.433 

3,849,850 

17,139,398 

CongregRtional  Methodist  Church 

12,503 

195 

166,932 

4,353 

13,806 

Free  Methodist  Church  of  No.  America . . . 

35,291 

1,217 

2,236,325 

121,979 

772,038 

New  Congregational  Methodist  Church .  .  . 

1,250 

IS 

14,450 

70 

1,372 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

548,355 

6,302 

14,631,792 

1.518.333 

3,413.395 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church . 

257,169 

2,495 

7.591,393 

795.437 

1,700,737 

Colored  Methodist  Protestant  Church .... 

1,967 

,       16 

52,733 

3.766 

12,129 

Union  American  Meth.  Epis.  Church 

3,624 

59 

182,305 

43.091 

40,064 

African  Union  Meth.  Prot.  Church . 

3.751 

53 

205.825 

11.255 

47,231 

Colored  Methddlst  Episcopal  Chtirch 

245,749 

2,490 

5,619,802 

311.066 

1,730,692 

Reformed  Zion  Union  Apostolic  Church. . . 

.   3,977 

49 

79,325 

1,384 

13,150 

African  American  Meth.  Episcopal  Church 

1,310 

1 

0,280 

1.000 

13,455 

Reformed  Meth.  Union  EpLs.  Church 

2,190 

27 

35,500 

2,740 

3,420 

Moravian  Bodies: 

Mora;vlan  Church  (Unltas  Fratrum) 

26,373 

117 

1,308.220 

68.996 

309,180 

Evang.  U.  of  Boh.  &  Morav.  Breth.  In  N.  A . 

1,714 

13 

19.720 

250 

5.499 

Ind.  Bohp.m  &  Morav.  Breth.  Churches 

320 

3 

o.noo 

1.84 
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■    Denomination. 

Members. 

Church 
Edifices. 

Value  of 
Church  Prop. 

Debt. 

Expendi- 
tures, 1916. 

Xo. 
3.828 
2.273 

4.700 
475 

9,025 
32,259 

5,353 
28,245 

1,611,251 

72,0,52 

13,077 

14,566 

160,726 

357,769 

•    490 

15,124 

8.185 

2.386 

1,0.92,821 

144,929 

344.374 

38.668 

9,851 

11,0,50 

15,721,815 

35,954 

29,164 
6,208 
2,444 
1,127 
9,50 
2,850 

23,197 

5,831 

260 

199 

No. 
6 
25 

11 

1 

5 

596 

154 

37 

9,068 

1,163 
132 
131 
986 

3,321 

12 

130 

102 

15 

6.726 

757 

1.719 

233 

38 

74 

15,120 

167 

310 

98 

31 

6 

18 

Dollars. 
69,710 
25,Q50 

89,300 

3,000 

-  53,500 

1,719,822 

478,077 

929,630 

150,239,123 

1,935,072 

230,426 

1,012,000 

13,.543.213 

23,934  915 

26.400 

667,650 

1,131,600 

279,200 

164.990,1.50 

18,928,-383 

20,116,330 

1.658.308 

434.600 

1.702.187 

374.206,895 

2,230,158 

2,295,172 

480,966 

277,700 

76.000 

15,000 

Oof /«/-.?. 
47,040 
20 

55,360 

Dollars. 
8,210 

Ndnaeotarian  Churches  of  Bible  Faith 

Old  Caihollo  Churches  In  America: 

Old  Roman  Catholic  Church 

1,263 
12.150 

1,700 

Catholic  Church  of  North  America 

Peutecostal  Church  of  the  Nazarene 

T*ente!.'o.stuI  Holiness  Church 

18,500 
308,525 

13,689 
315,106 

7,504,138 

69,4.55 

7,756 

44,938 

1,068,964 

1,319,34^1 

20.000 

588,706 

50.600 

Polish  .Vat.  Catholic  Church  of  America.  .  . 
Presbyterian  Bo<ilcs: 
'  Presbjterlan  Chiu-ch  In  the  United  States 

Cuii\t>erland  Presbyterian  Church 

Colored  Cumberland  Preaby.  Church 

Welsh  Calvlnistic  Methodist  Church 

Cuitod  Presby.  Church  of  No.  America .  .  . 

Presby.  Church  In  the  United  States 

A3.sr>.  .syn.  of  No.  Am.  (Asso.  Presby.  Ch) , 

Associate  Reformed  Preaby.  Church 

Syn.  of  Ref.  Presby.  Ch.  of  No.  America.  . 

Ref .  Pre.sby.  Ch.  in  No.  Am.,  Gen.  Synod . 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church 

149,839 

30.186.158 

330.905 

39.497 

173,977 

3,094.945 

5,809.909 

8,114 

39,196 

30,511 

11,000 

6.380.117 

1.093,023 

2,007,041 

486,408 

189,624 

94,198 

eS.590,159 

939,580 

205,132 
49,405 
85,138 

178,138 

225,263 

23,001 

22,509.94iJ 

Reformed  Bodies: 

Reformed  Church  in  America. . .' 

2.746.005 

Beformed  Church  hi  the  United  States. . . . 
Cliri-stian  Reformed  Church 

3.247.773 
715.193 

Himuariau  Reformed  Church  in  America. . 
Reformed  Episcopal  Church 

133.511 
180.880 

Roman  ( 'athollc  Church 

72.3.58.136 

1.722.120 

Scandinavian  Ev.angclical  Bodies: 
•Swedish  Evang.  Mission  Covenant  of  Am . 

Swedish  Evangelical  Free  Church 

Norwegian-Danish  Free  Church 

522,3.52 

144,303 

55,880 

6,5.52 

817 

Societ  y  for  Ethical  Culture 

80,661 

Spirit  11.' lists: 

l.SpirittialLsts  (Nat.  Spiritualists'  Asso) 

Progressive  Spiritual  Church .  . 

Tempi"  Soc.  in  U.  8.  (rYienda  of  the  Temple) 
TJie<)soi)hicaJ  Societies: 
Thei)soplilcal  Society 

75 
3 
2 

440.955 
51.500 
10.500 

79,469 

173,048 

22,634 

1.610 

.  TlieosoDliical  Society.  New  York 

72 

5,097 

82,515 

348,828 
19,106 
89,774 
58,566 
190 
10,204 

1,176 

Theo-:ophlcal  Society,  American  Section. . . 

Unitiirinns 

Unlte'l  Brethren  BodJee: 

C'liuich  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ. . 
.  Ch   of  United  Breth.  in  Chr.  (Old  Const.) 
United  F.vangelical  Church 

"'399 

3,244 

380 

905 

020 

2 

16 

15,247.349 

13.787.579 

707,396 

4,657.893 

7.876.103 

37,.500 

226,9,50 

447,174 

l>t89.929 

11.253 

.524.988 

408.760 

20.000 

93.516 

'■■i,486..556 

3,315,238 

185,865 

1,111,264 

XliiUersalists 

1 ,069.075 

Vedant.t  Society ; 

3.000 

\'oliuit:'ers  of  Amerlc:i 

232.010 

CHX'RCH  "DRIVES." 
Two  years  ago,  after  the  org.anizalion  of  the  Methodist  Centenary  had  been  so  far  completed  that  the 
probability  of  IM  success  seemed  assured,  the  missionary  and  benevolent  hoards  of  other  denominations 
associated  themselves  together  In  the  IntenUurc'h- World  Movement  of  North  America  for  a  united  effort 
to  secure  adequate  funds  to  finance  their  resnectlve  activities.  The  original  plan  was  to  raise  8330,000.000. 
There  was  coinslderable  unfriendly  criticism  of  the  expense  of  getting  subscriptions,  and  several  of  the 
denomination'  <i^^  the  movement.     The  colleetlous,  up  to  September,   1920,  appro.vimat^d  81,457,000. 

METHODIST    CENTENARY    FUND. 
The  Methofllst  Cellt«nary  Fund,  up  to  the  middle  of  1920,  promised  $115,000,000,  including  the  sub- 
scriptions for  the  flv©-yeaj  period;  316,270.251  was  paid  in  the  first  year,  June  1,  1919,  to  May  31,    1920- 

BAPTI.ST  8100,000*000  FUND. 
The  Baptist  •'drive,"  in  September.  1920,  had  gathered  in  S64.0U.920.  Including  sums  pledged  or 
paid  since  April  1,  1919,  and  also  including  87.082.000  lu  contributions  which  were  not  to  be  cre<lited  to 
the  proposed  $100,000,000  fund.  Tliis  left  a  net  balance  of  S59,929,921  for  the  fund.  Of  the  $43,070,079.36 
remaining  to  be  raised  there  were,  September,  1920.  conditional  pledges  amounting  to  $3.000.000 — one- 
half  of  which  waa  to  be  available  when  .562. .500. 000  was  i)ledged.  the  other  half  when  S87. 500.000  was 
pledged.  To  complete  the  $100,000,000  fund  it  was  necessary  to  secure  in  addition  to  the  amounts  re- 
ported as  of  July  1,   1920,  $40,070,079. 

OTHER    DENOMINATIONAL   DRIVES. 

■  The  Presbyterians,  Disciples  of  Christ,  Congregatlonallsts.  Brethren,  and  oRlclaLs  of  the  Reformed 
and  Evmgelical  bodies,  aU  have  been  engaged  in  drives,  the  total  of  which,  late  in  1920.,  was  estimated 
to  exceed  SIOO.000.000.  In  addition,  the  Red  Cross,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  Salvation  Army  all  engaged  in  in- 
tensive campaigns  for  raising  funds  for  extending  their  work.  ' 

WAR    RELIEF    WORK. 

■  More  than  81,000,000,000  was  raised  In  the  United  States  for  war  relief  purposes,  including  the  itctivi- 
ties  of  the  American  Commission  for  Relief  In  Belgium  and  Northern  France,  the  Knights  of  Columbiw, 
the  Jewish  Welfare  Board  and  kindred  Jewish  agencies.  Moat  of  the  mone>-  raised  In  the  Hoover  thovenient 
was  spent  in  the  United  States  for  supplies  shipped  abroad.  ^' 
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ASSOCIATIONS    AND    SOCIETIES    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 


The  year  of  establishmont  Is  in  parentheses.     Tlie 

otiiei"  figures  are  those  of  membership. 

Academy  of  Design,  National  (1825)  109th  St. 
and  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New.-Yorls;  Pres.  Edwin  H. 
Blashfleld;  Sec.    Douglas  Volk. 

Academy  of  Medicine  American  (1876)  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.:  Pres.,  Fred  L.  Van  Sickle.  Olvphant 
Pa.    Sec,  T.  W.  Grayson,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Academy  of  Mcdlcliie.  ISI  Y  (1847).  21  W.  43d  Sr. 
New  York;  1,743:  Pl-es  ,  G.  D.  Stewart,  M.  D.; 
Sec    R   S   Haynes,  M.  D. 

Academy  of  Political   Science   (1880),  Columbia 
university  New  York:  3,600:  Pres.,  S.  M.  Lindsay 
Sec.   Prof.  R.  O.  McCrea 

Academy  of  Sciences.  N.  Y..  Pr6s..  E.  L  Thorn- 
dike  Sec,  R.  \V.  Tower,  Amer.  Mus.  Nat  Hist,, 
Nev,"  York. 

Accountants,  Amer.  Instlt.  of  (1917),  1  Liberty 
.St.,  New  York-  1,350;  Pres,,  W.  H.  R,ind;  .Sec, 
V.^  P.  Richardson. 

Accountants,  Cert.  Pub.,  N.  Y.  State  Soc.  of 
(1S97),  442:  120  Broadway,  New  York:  Pres.,  J.S. 
►M   Goodloe;  Sec,  Jas.  V.  Farrell. 

A  ,>rn.  Colonial  Order  of  tlie  (1894),  12.';;  Chan- 
cellor; .Sec,  C.  iS.  Van  Rensselaer,  100  Broadway, 
Now  York. 

Ajtors'  Equity  Association  (1913),  9.000;  Pres., 
.lohn  Emerson-  Exec  Sec,  Fi'anU  Gllmour;  110 
W  47lh  St..  New  York. 
iitors'  Fidelity  League  (1919),  994;  Pres.,  Henry 
Miller;  Sec,  How.ird  Kyle,  122  \V.  4.'5d  St.,  New 
York  — 

Actors'  Fund  of  America  (1882).  1470  Broadwav. 
'      New  York:  2,000;  Pres.,  Dan.  Frohm.iji:  Sec,  W.  C. 
.\n.«tin. 

.\ctuarial  Society  of  America  (1K89),  25G  Broad- 
way,-. New  York;  286:  Pre.s.  Hc:iry  Moir-  Soc  , 
\V    M.  Strong. 

Advertising  Agencies.  American  Association  of 

( ),  Pres..  H.  D.  Smith- Sec.  J  0'Shaughne.ssy, 

Metropolitan  Tower,  New  Y'ork. 

Aerial  League  of  America  <1917).  297  M:!/lison 
Ave..  New  York;  4.000:  Pres.,  Henry  Woodhouse" 
Sec. .'Major  Reed  Landis 

Aero  Club  of  America  0  905),  2,000;  Pros..  .T.  D. 
Thompson;  Sec.  A.  Post.  11  K.  ,38th  St.,  New  York. 

Aeronautical  Society  of  .Vmcrica  (U>OS).  23  W. 
39th  St.,  Now  YarK;  4.50;  Pres.  Fred  B.irkcr; 
Sec.    A.  n    Fisher. 

Agricultural  Society,  National  ClOUi).  3  V.".  4")th 
St.,  New  York-  6.000;  Pres.  H  R  Smith;  Sec. 
R:  Stavelle.  , 

Alplia  Pill  Alpha  Fraternity  (190G)  1,800;  Pros.. 
L.  L.  McGee;  Sec,  N.  i^.  McGhec:  Howard  , Uni- 
versity   Washington,  V>    C.  '  f 

Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America 
(1914),  31  Union  Sq..  ISie^N  York;  Pres,  Sidney 
Hlllman    See.,  J   Schlossberg. 

Amateur  Athletic  Union  of  U.  S.  (1888),  100,000: 
Pres..  S.  J.  Dallas-  Sec,  F,  W.  Rubien;  290  Broad- 
way, New  York. 

American  Association  for  Advancement  of 
Science  (1848).  Smlthonlan  Institute,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C;  15  000-  Pros  ,  Dr  S.  Flexner;  Sec,  Dr. 
L.  O.  Howard. 

American  Council  on  Education  ( ),  Chair- 
man, Harry  P  Judson  Chicago;  Sec,  S.  P.  Capon, 
Washington.  D   C. 

.\merlcan  Council  of  Learned  Societies  (1920), 
New  York;  Chairman,  Chas.  H,  Hasklns;  Sec, 
Geo.  M.  Whlcher. 

American  Cross  of  Honor  (1898),  Pres,  T.  H 
Herndon;  Sec,  A.  M.  Taylor,  '2904  13th  St.,  N.  W., 
V/ashtngton,  D.  C.     • 

American  Federation  of  Labor  (1881)  4,078,740: 
Pres.,  Samuel  Gompcrs-  See  Frank  Morrison- 
A.  F.  of  L.  Building    Washington,  D.  C. 

.\merican  Fine  Arts  Society  (ft89).  215  W.  57th 
St.  New  York;  100;  Pres,  Wm  B.  F.axon;  Sec. 
Chas    J.  Miller. 

.\merican    Humane    Education    -Society    (1889) 
4.000  000:    Pres..    Dr.    F     H.    Rowley;    Sec.     G, 
Richardson;   180  Longwood   Ave.,   Boston. 

.\merican  Institute  of  City  of  Neiv  York  (1S28), 
342  W  23d  St..  900,  Pres  .  J.  W.  Bartlett,  M.  D.; 
Sec.  E.  F.  Murdock. 

American  Irish  Historical  Society  (1897).  1,,500; 
Pres..  J.  I.  C.  Clarke;  .Sec,  S.  P.  CahiH;  35  W.  39tb 
St.,  New  York. 


American  Jewish  Congress,  Provisional  Organi- 
zation   for    (1920),   Prea.V  Nathan   Straus:   ,^ee., 

B.  G.  Richards;  1  Madison  Ave..  New  York 
American  Jewish   Historical  Society   (18921.  38 

Park  Row    New  York;  Free.,  CjTua  Adlei-  Sec, 

A.  M..  Friedeuberg. 
American  Legion   (1919).     National  Com.,  J.  W. 

Galbraith  jr.,  Cincinnati;  Vice  Commanders,  John 

G.  Emory,  tirand  Rapids,  Mich.;  E.  J.  Winslett, 

Saboville,  .\la.;    Thomas  J.  Goldingay,.  Newai-h, 

N.  J.-  C.  G.  Peudill.  K«riosha,  Wis.,  and  J.  G. 

Sorougham,  Reno,  Nev.;  Nat.  -CUiapIaln,  John  W. 

Inzer,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
American    Legion,    N     Y.    (1919),    Com;,    C.   <,;. 

lil:.iieslee.  IMngharaton;  Adj..  G.  F,  Kelly,  \\'e,st- 

chcster;  19  W.  44th  St.,  Now  York. 
American  Legion:  N.  J.   (1919),  Com.  L.  Coylc. 

Bridgeton;  Adj..  C.  P.  Hutchinson,  Trenton. 
American  Men,  Order  of  United  (1845),  35.112; 

Nat.  Councilor  A.  P  Barnuiu;  Soc,  H.  I.  Hoi^tein; 

420  Market   St.    Harrisburg,   Pa. 
American  National  Red  Cross  (190.5),  Red  Cross 

Bids.,  Wasliington,  1).  C;  17,734,967;  Pre"..  Dr. 

L.  Farriind;  Sec   Mabel  Boardman. 
American     Proportion     Representative    League 
.    (1912).  801  Fnanklin  Bank  Bldg.,  i'hiKadeIphi;i  ■  700; 

■Sec,  C.  G.  Hoag. 
American  Rights  League  (191.5).  2  W.  451  li  St., 

New  Yoik;  Pros.,  fJ.  H.  Putnam;  Soc,  Lawrence 

Abbott. 
American   Scandinavian  Found-ation   (lOlii    2.5 

W.  45th  St.,  New  York    8.000:  Pros..  Prof.  W.  H. 

.Schofield;  Soc.    Dr.  H.  G.  Leach. 
American     Scenic     and     Historic     Preservation 

Society  (1895),  154  N;is3au  Si..  New  York:  700; 

Pros.,  G.  F.  Kunz,  Ph.  D.,  .ScD.;  Soc,  E.  H.  Hall. 

Ph.D.  <■ 

American  Tratft   Society   (1825),    Park  Ave.   :intl 

40th  St.,  New  York:  0.000;  Pros.,  Wm.  P    Uiill; 

Sec,  Judson  Swift,  D.D. 
American  Universities,  Assoti-atiou  of  (190O),  24; 

Sec,  Prof.  D  A.  Robertson  Univoi-sity  of  Chicago. 
American  Wars  Society  (1S09),  616  Madison  Ave  , 

NTow  York;  305;  Pres..  Com.  K.  W.  Wilcox:  Sec, 

E.  A.  Kellogg. 
Anatomists.    America:)    Association    of    ;1SS8), 

Cornell  University,  Itiiaca,  N.  Y. 
Antiquarian  Society,  American  (IS12),  175:  Pro.s  , 

Waldo  Lincoln:  Sec,   C.   L.   Nichols;  Worcester, 

M.ass. 
Anti-Saloon  League  of  .\merica  <iS93),  Wcstcr- 

ville,  Ohio:  Pies.,  Rev.  L    B.  Wilson;  Sec.    S.  E. 

Nicliol.son,  Richmond.  Ind. 
Anti-Saloon  League  of  N.  V.  (ISOOi,  Pres  ,  Dr.  1). 

J.  Burrell:  Sec.  Dr.  G.  C.  Moore-  Supt.,  W    H. 

Anderson:  906  Bro.idway.  New  York. 
Appalachian  Mountain  Club  (!870),  2,433;  Pres., 

H.  P.  Kelsey;  Sec,   W,  T.  May:   1050  Tr.iaont 

Bklg..  Boston.-  / 

Archaeological     Institute     of     America     (1879), 

Columbia  University.  New  York;  2,547;  Pres.,  Jas., 

G.  Egbert-  Sec     Geo.  M.   Wliicher. 
Architects,  .American   Institute  of   (1857).    1741 

New  York  Kvp     Washington   D.  O.;  1,464:  Pre"  , 

H.  H   Kendall;  .Sec,  W.  S.  Parker. 
Architects,     Landscape,    American    Society    of 

(1899).   .527' Fifth   Ave.    Mew    York;  Pres.,  F    L. 

Olmsied:  Sec.   .A.  F.  BrinckcrhoIX,  527  Fifth  .Vve  . 

New  Yoi-k. 
Architect!;,  Na^al  and  Marine  Engineers',  Society 

of  (1.893),  29  W.  3-Jth  St.    New  York;  1,688;  f^cc, 

Dan.  (5.  Cox. 
Architects,  New  York  Society  of  (<.906),  29  W  ;?9tli 

St..  New  York;  225;  Pres.,  .Jas,  R.  Gordon:  See, 

Fred.  C.  Zobel. 
Architectural  League  of  New  York  (1881),  215  W. 

57th  St.,  Now  York:  650;  Pres  .  J.  M.  Hewlett; 

Sec,  L.  G.  White. 
.\ssociated   Press    (1900),  51   Ch.-imbers   St  .    New 
K    York:  1,150;  .401.  Gen.  Mgr.,  F   R.  Martin;  Sec. 

M.  E.  Stone 
Astronomical  Society.  Amei-ican  (1899),  Urbana, 

III.;  3.50;  Pros  ,  F.  Schlesinger;  So?.,  Joel  Stu')bins. 
Army   and   Navy  Club.    18  Gram?rcv  Park.   New 

York;  Pres.,  Gen.  W.  J.  Nicholson;  Sec,  Theo.  S. 

Fanclly. 
.■^rmy  and   Navy   Legion   of  Valor.     Pr(».,   P.  J. 

Kjler;  .\dj  ,  J.  Drosnan. 
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Army  and  Navy  Union  of  the  U.  S.  A.  (1888). 
2.228  State  8t^  Milwaukee;  20,000;  Nat.  Com., 
Lucaa  A.  Van  Toor;  Sec.,  H.  W.  Lee,  128  E.  Price 

•  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Army  Ordoaace  Association.  Pros.,  Benedict 
Crowoll;  Seo..  J.  L.  WaJah,  10th  Ave.  and  36th  St., 
New  York. 

Art  Alliance  of  America   (1014),   10  K.  47th  St., 

•  New  York;  984;  Sec.,  Ellz.  B.  Trimball.' 
Artists,  Guild  of  Free  Lance,  of  the  Authors' 

League  of  America,  Inc.   (1920),  il  Uiilou  S(i. 

•  W.,  New  York;  110;  Pre?.,  C.  B.  KalLs;  Sec.,  F.  G. 
Cooper. 

Arts,  American  Pederation  of  (1 1)00),  1741  N«w 

York  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C;  Pics.,  R.  W.  De 

Fore.st;  Sec.,  Miss  Leila  Mcolilin. 
Arts  and  Letters,  American  Academ.v  of  (1904). 

347  Madison  Ave.,  New   Vork;  Chancellor,  Prof. 

AVin.  M.  Sloane,   Princeton,   N.  J.;  Sec,   R.   \V. 

Johijson. 
A/ts  and  Letters,  National  Institute  of  (1898). 

250;   Pres.,   Cass   Gilbert;    Sec.,   J.    B.    Fletcher, 

Columbia  University,  New  Vork. 
Association  for  Improvini*   Condition   of  Poor, 

N.  Y.  (1843),  105  E.  22<l  St.;  Pres.,  C.  K.  Bliss,  .Tr.; 

Sec,  A.  Nichols. 
Associated    Advertising    Clul>.s    of    the    World, 

Pres.,    Chas    A.    Otis,    Cleveland;    Sec,    Park    S. 

Florea,  New  York. 
Audubon     Societies,     National     Association    of 

(1905),   1974  Broadway,   New  York;  4,500;  Sec, 
T.  Gilbert  Pearson. 
Authors'    League   ol   America,    Inc.,    (1912),    41 

Union Sq.  W.,  New  York.  l.oOO;  Pro^.,  Re.\  Beach; 

■  Sec,  EricSchuler. 

Authors'  League  Fund   (1917).  41  Union  Sq.  W,, 

New  York;  Pres.,  K.  P.  Biitier;  Seo.,  ir.,  Scliuier. 
Automobile  Association,  American  (1902),  Ri^gs 
.   Bids.,  Washington,  D.  C;  2.50,000,  Pres.,  David 

Jameson;  Sec.  J.  N.  Brool;s. 
AutomobUe   CUib   of   New    York    (1918).    Hotel 

Ausonia,  New  York;  4,.50O;  Chairman,  11.  MacNali'; 

Sec.  Paul     Archifxild. 
Automotive  Engineers.  Society  of  (1905)  29  W. 

39th  St..  Ne\T  York;  4,304;  Pre.s.,  ,1.  G.  Vincent; 
"   Sec,  C.  F.  Clarfewn. 
Aztec  Club  of  1847  (1847),  WasiunRton,  1).  C;  Pres.. 

Gen.  Horatio  G.  Gibson;  Sec,  W.  S.  Abert. 
Bankers'  Association  Amerlcai>  (1875),  5  Nassau 
.    St.,  New  York;  21,925;  Pix-.s.,  R.  S.  Hawe»;  (ieii. 

Sec.  G.  E.  Bowerman. 
Bankers'   Association,   New   York   State    (1894), 
.    128    Broadway:    1,080;    Pres.,    S.  G.   H.   'iVnur, 

Elmira;    Sec.  Etlw,  J.  Gallii'n 
Baptist,   Northern   Convention,    Inc.,    S.   B.   C. 

(1907),  5109 .Waterman  Ave,  St.  Louis;  Pres.,  Dr. 

D.  C.  Shull;  Sec,  W.  C.  Bitting. 
Baptist   Conveaticfi,    Southern    (1845),   Atlanla, 

Ga.;  30:  Pres..  B.  D.  Gray. 
Baptist    Young   People's   Union    (1801),    125   N. 

Wat)ash  Ave.,  Chicago:  500,000:  .Sec,   Dr.  J.  A 

White. 
Bar    Association,     American     (1878)     Baltimore: 

11,243;  Pre.s.,  H.  L.  Carson;  Sec,  W.  T.  Kemp. 
Bar  Association,  Bronx   (^1902),  1187  Washington, 

Ave.,  New  York:   244;   Ch.  E.xec.  Com.,  G.  W  .  M. 
Oiark;  Sec,  P.  C  Hirlcmau. 
Bar  Association,  City  of  New  York  (1870),  42  W  . 

44th  St.,  New  York;  2,157;  Pres.,  J.  G.  Milbiirn ; 

■  Sec,  Chas.  H.  Strong. 

Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund  (1.S91).  Pres.  E.  S.  Benja- 
.  "min;  Sec,  Ma.x  J.  Kohlcr,  80  Maiden  Lane,  New 

York. 
Bar  Association,  New  York  State;  Pres.,  Nathan 

L.  Miller;  Sec,  F.  E.  W:idham.s,  Albany. 
Ben  Hur,  Tribe  of   (1894),   Crawfordsville,   lad.; 

78,156;  Sup.  Chief,  Dr.  R.  H.  Gerard;  Sec,  J,  C. 

Snyder. 
Better  America  Federation  of  California  (1917), 

724  S.  Spring  St.,  l^.s  Anseles;  25,000;  Pres.,  H.  M. 

Haldeman;  Beo.,  M.  M.  Brennoman. 
Bible    Society,    American     (1816),    Bible    House, 

•  Astor  PI..  New  York;  16,000;  Pres.,  C.  H.  Cutting; 
Sees.,  W,  I,  Haven,  F.  H.  Mann  and  L.  B.  Cham- 
berlain. 

Bible  Society  of  New  York  (1809),  5  E.  48th  St., 
New  York;  Pres.,  J.  C.  West:  See.  G.  W.  Carter. 

Big  Brother  Movement  (1904),  200  Fifth  .We., 
New  York;  572;  Pres.,  F.  C.  Hoyl;  Sec,  C.  A. 
Taussig. 


Blind,  New  York  Association  for  (1906).  Pres., 
John  H.  Fiuley;  Sec,  WlnlTred  Holt.  Now  YOJk 
City. 

Blue  Goose,   Ancient  and   Honorable  Order  of 

(lOOO),    Milwaukee,    WLs.;    Mast    Loyal    Grand 

Ganoer,    J.    R.    Stewart,    15    Wellington   St.,    E. 

Toronto,  Canada;  Grand   Wielder  of  the  Goose 

QuUI,   B.   A.   Lehnberg,   First   Nat.   Bank    BIdg., 
'  Mllwi^ukee,  Wis. 
Blue  Goose   (New   York   Pond);   Gander,   W.   E. 

Mallalieu;  Sec,   F.  J.   Breen. 
Boat  Owners'  Association,  Inc.,  New  York  (1914), 

80  Broad  St.,  New  York;  165;  Pros.,  P.  C.  Newell; 

Sec,  E.  Stavoy. 
3ook  Publishers,  National   Association  of  ( ), 

334  Firth  Ave,  New  York;  I»r«is.,  J.  W.  Hiltman; 

Sec,  F.  C.  Dodd;  E.\ec  Sec.  F.  G.  .Melchcr. 
Booksellers'  Association,  American  (1900),  62  W. 

45tli  St.,  New  .York;  350;  Pros.,  Eugene  L.  Horr, 

Laiic;istor,  Pa.;  .Sec,  Fred  G.  Ntoiclier. 
Botanical  Club,  Torrey,   Pres.,   II.  M.   Richards; 

Sec,  F.  W.  Pennell,  N.  Y.  Botanical  Garden. 
Botanical    Society    of    America    (1C06),    Cornel! 

University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  775;  Pres.,  Dr.  N.  L. 

Brltton;  Sec.  J.  R.  Schramm. 
Boy   Scouts  of  America    (1011),   200   I'"irth   .We., 

New    Yofli;    400,000;    Pres.,    C,    H.    Livingstone; 

Soc,  J.id.  E.  West. 
Brewers'  Association,  U.  S.  (1802).  50  Union  Sq., 

New  York;  700;  Pres.,   C.   W.  I'elgenspan;  Sec, 

HuiTh  F.  Fo.\. 
Broadway  Association,  Inc.   (1911),    1270  Broad- 
way, New  York:  1,200;  Pros.,  J.  de  M.  Thompson; 

Sec,  H.  G.  Opdycke. 
Bronx  Board  of  Trade  (1894)  137tli  St..  3rd  Ave., 

New  Yorli;  1,100;  Pies.,  Jus,  Brackomldge;  E.xec 

Sec,  Chas.  E.  Reid. 
Bronx   Chamber  of  Commerce   (1914),    Borou?li 

Hall;  146-  Pres.,  S.  M.  Piatt;  Sec,  J.  C.  Walwc -fch. 
Brooklyn  Chamber  of  Commerce  (1918)  32  Ct    rr 

St.,  Brool%lya;  3,000;  Sec,  Mayo  Feslor. 
Brooklvn  Federation  of  Jewish  Charities  (190V'), 

12  Graham  Ave..   Brooki>Ti:   15,000;  Pres.,  M.ix 

Atjelmau;  Sec,  M.  S.  Joniuj. 
Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew  (1883),  V2th  and  W  •.; 

mit    Sts.,    Phil.ideiphia:     12,000;    Pres.,    E.     ir 

Bonsall:  Sec,  O.  F.  Shelby. 
Building  (fe  Loan  Associations,  U.  S.  League  of, 

Local  (1S!)L').  Cincinnati;  Sec,  H.  F.  C<illarius. 
Building  Trades  Employers'   Association  (191)3). 

34  W.  33d  sr..  New  York;  925;  Chairman  Bd.  of 

Govs.,  C.  J.  Kelly;  Soc,  S.  B.  Donnelly. 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  (1906),  261  Broad- 
way, New  York;  Pres.,  R.  F.  Cutting;  Sec,  C.  A. 

Beurd. 
Camels,  Order  of  (1920),  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  67.000; 

Grand  Sheik,  L.  M.  Kotecki;  Sec,  O.  R.  Dioslc 
Camp  Fire  Girls  (1912),  31  E.  17th  St.,  New  York; 

125,000;  Pre.s.,  R.  Garrett;  Sec.  Lester  F.  Scotr. 
Cancer,  .\mcrlcan  Soclet.v  for  Control  of  (1913), 

25  \V.  45tli  St.,  New  York;  800;  Ch.  Exec.  Com., 

Dr.    Howard    C;.    Taylor;    Ch.    Directorate,    Dr. 

lOdw.  Bovnolds;  Soc,  Thomas  M.  Debevoi.sc,  62 

Cedar  St.,  New  YorJ;. 
Canners'  Association,  National  (1909),  V/ashlng- 

ton,  D.  C;  Pres.,  W.  J.  Sears;  Sec,  F.  E.  Gorrell. 
Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York   (1911),  -522 

Fifth  Ave.,  New  York;  Sec,  Jas.  Bertram;  Ch.  Bd. 

of  Itustees.  Elihu  Root. 
Carnegie  Endowment   for   International   Peace 

(1910),  2  Jackson  Pi.,  Washington,  D.  C;  Sec  J. 

B.  Scott. 
Carnegie  Foundation  ( ).  ,576  Fifth  Ave.,  New 

York;  I*re3.,  Robt.  S.  Woodwai'd. 
Carnegie     Foundation      for     Advancement     of 

Teaching  ( ),  Washington,  D.  C;  New  Vork 

Office,  576  Fifth  Ave.;  Pres.,  Henry  S.  Pritchett; 

Sec,  Clyde  Furst. 
Carnegie  Hero  Fund  Commission  (1904),  C>liver 

BIdg.,  Pittsburgh:  Pres.,  C.  L.  Taylor;  Sec.  and 

Mgr.,  F.  M.  Wllmot. 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Washington  (1902).  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  Pres.,  Robert  S.  Woodward;  Sec, 

Chas.  D.  Walcott. 
Carpenters    and    Joiners    of    .\meflca.    United 

Brotherhood     (1881),     400,000:     Pres,,     \V.     L. 

Hutcheson;  Sec,  Frank  DuSy,  IndlanapoILs,  Ind. 
Catholic    Actors'    Guild    (191-5)    Pres.,    Brandon 

Tynan;  Sec,  E.  J.  Kelly. 
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Catholic    Order    of    Foresters     (1883),     Cljicago; 

160,000;  Pres.,  T.  H.  Cannon;  Sec,  T.  F.  McDon- 
ald. 
Central    Mercantile    Association     (1912).    Pres., 

Clarkson  Cowl:  Sec,  Joseph  E.  Kean,  111  Fifth 

Ave.,  New  York. 
Chagres,  Society  of  the  (1911),  Balboa  Heights, 

Canal  Zone;  Sec'jI.  Wynne. 
Chamber    of    Commerce,     Queensboro    (1911), 

Bridge  Plaza,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.;  700;  Pres., 

H.  P.  Williams;  Sec,  W.  I.  Willis. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  State  of  New  York 

(1768);  65  Liberty  St.,  New  York;  1,750;  Pres., 

D.  P.  Kingsley.  Sec,  C.  T.  Gwynne. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.  S.  A.  (1912), 

Mills   Bldg..   Washington,    D.   C;   Pres..   J.   H. 

Defrees;  Sec,  D.  A.  Skinner. 
Charities  Aid   Association,   State   (1872)    105  E. 

22<1  St.,  New  York;  12,000;  Sec,  Homer  Folks. 
Charity  Organization    Society  of  City  of  New 

York  (1882),  105  E.  22d  St.,  New  York;  7,500; 

Pres.,  R.  W.  de  Forest;  Sec,  Lawson  Purdy. 
Chautauqua  Institution  (187-1),  Chautauqua,  N. 

Y.;  Pres.,  A.  E.  Bestor. 
Chemical  Society,  American   (1876)   New  York; 

15,000;  Pres.,  Dr.  W.  A.  Noycs,  Urbana,  111.;  Sec, 

C.  L.  Parsons,  1709  G  St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Chemical    Engineers,     American     Institute    of 

(1008),  Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn;  408;  Pres., 

David  Wesson;  Sec,  J.  C.  Olsen. 
Chemical  Industry,  Society  of  (1881),  50  E.  4l6t 

St.,  New  York;  SOttv  Pres.,  S.  R.  Chui-ch;  Sec. 

Allen  Rogers. 
Child  Conservation  League  of  America  (1913), 

Women's  Temple,  Chicago;  27,631;  Pres.,  W.  S, 

Hall;  Sec,  Mrs,  M.  L.  Beckwith. 
Child    Hygiene    Association,    American    ( ), 

Pres.,  Philip  Van  Ingeu,  125  E.  71st.,  New  York; 

Sec,  Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  Baltimore. 
Child  Labor  Commission,  National  (1907),   105 

E.  '22d  St.,  New  York;   12,000;  Pres.,  Dr.  Felix 
Adicr;  Sec,  Owen  R.  Lovejoy. 

Child  Welfare  League,  International  ( ),  New 

York;  Pros.;  Mrs.  Walston  H.  Bvov/n;  Sec,  Mrs. 

Geo.  L.  Whculock,  331  W.  101st  St.,  New  York. 
Child  Welfare  Association,  National   (1911),  70 

Fifth  Ave.,  New  York;  450;  Pres.,  \V.  H.  Wad- 
hams;  Soc,  C.  F.  PowlLsou. 
Children's   Aid   Society    (1855).    105   E.   22d   St., 

New  York;  4,000;  Pres.,  W.  C.  Oshornc;  Sec,  C.  L. 

Brace. 
Christian  Convention.  American,   Educational 

Board  (1852),  C.  P.  A.  Bldg.,  Dayton,  C;  Sec, 

W.  G.  Sargeaut. 
Christian  Endeavor.   United   Society  of   (1881), 

Boston;  3,700;, 000;  Pres.,  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark; 

Gen,  Sec,  E.  P.  Gates. 
Christian   and   Missionary  Alliance   (1892).   690 

Eighth  Ave.,  New  York;  Pros.  Rev.  Paul  Rader; 

Sec,  W.  S.  .Poling. 
Christian  Reformed  Church  (1857),  42.000;  Sec, 

Rev.  H.  Beets,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Pub.  Bd., 

214  Pearl  St.,  Grand  Rapids;  B.  of  Missions,  2050 

Francis  Ave.,  S.  E.,  Grand  Rapids.  * 

Church  Peace  Union  (1914),  70  Fifth  Ave,  New 

York;   Pres.,    Rev.    W.   P.  "Merrill;   Sec,    H.   A. 

Atkinson,  D.  D. 
Church  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ  (1881,), 

Pres..  C.  J.  Kephart,  Kansas  City.,  Mo.;  Sec,  Wm. 

Schell,  Dayton,  O.  ' 

Cigar  Manufacturers'   Association   of  America 

( );  Sec,  S.  K.  Lichtenstein,  31   Nassau  St., 

New  York. 
Cincinnati,    Society    of    the    (1783),    Baltimore; 

Pres.,  W.  Warren;  Sec,  J.  C.  Daves. 
Citizens'  Union  of  City  of  New  York  (1897),  4^ 

Park  Row,  New  York;  3,700;  Chairman,  W.  J. 

Sehieffelin;  Sec,  W<-T.\  Arndt. 
Civic    Federation,    National    (1899),    1    Madison 

Ave.,  New  York;  Pres.,  A.  B.  Parker;  Sec,  D.  L. 

Civil  Engineers.  American  Society  of  (1852),  33 

W.  39th  St.,  New  York;  9,525;  Pres.,  A.  P.  Davis; 

Sec,  C.  W.  Hunt. 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  American   (1920);  138  W. 

13th  St..  Now  York;  Ch..  H.  F.  Ward;  Sees.,  A. 

De  Silver  and  R.  N.  Baldwin. 
Civil  Service  Commissions.  Assembly  of  (1906), 

J724  F  St.  N.  W..  Waijhington,  D.  C;  Pres.,  R.  L. 

Peck;  SeiT.  J.  T.  Doyle. 


Civil     Service     Reform   ,  Association,     National 

(187;),  8  W.  40th  St.,  New  York;  900;  Pres.,  S.  H. 

Ordway;  Sec,  Geo.  T.  Kcyes. 
Civil  Service  Reform  League  (1883),  8  W.  40th  St., 
/-..•^?^Xo''^=.P»'<^-  R-  H.  Dana;  Sec,  H.  W.  Mareh. 
Civil  War,  Union  Society  *f  (1908),  304  W.  44th 

St.,  Now  York;  300;  Pr^.,  Paul  Dana;  Sec.  W.  R, 

Jones. 

Clansmen.    American    Order    of,    Grand    Clan 

(1916),    1112    Market   St.,   San   Franclso;   Pres., 

Dr.  Henry  Waterhouse;  Sec,  Mra.  M.  A.  Apt«r. 
CUmatologlcal  and  Clinical  Association,  Amer- 
ican  (1884),  Philadelphia;  175;  Pres.,  L.  Brown, 

M.  D.;  Sec.  A.  K.  Stone,  M.  D. 
Clothiers,    National   Association   of,   Sec,    Wm. 

R.  Corvine,  13  Astor  PI.,  New  York. 
Coal    Association,    National    ( ),    Pres.,    (Jol. 

D.  B.  Wentz;  Sec.  J.  D.  A.  Monon. 
Coal  Merchants'  Association  (1903),  90  Went  St. 

New  York;  50;  Pres.,  W.  A.  Leono.rd;  Sec,  .^rduir 

F.  Rice. 
Coal    Trade    Association     (Wholesale)    of    New 

York  (1917),  90  West  St.,  New  York;  94;    Sec, 

Chas.  S.  .\llen. 
Colleges.   Association  of  America   ( — • — ),   Pres.. 

"Wm.  A.  Shanklin,  Weslcyan  University;  Sec,  R. 

M.   Hughes,   Miami   University. 
College  Women,  National  Federation  of  ( ), 

Pres.,  Mrs.  Myra  K.  Miller,  New  York;  Sec,  Mrs. 

F.,  W.  Seymour,  Chicago. 
Collegiate  Registrars,  American  Association  of 
(1910),  Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  200; 
Pres.,  C.  M.  McConn;  Sec,  R.  Walters. 
Colonial  Dames  of  America  (1890),  324  Lexington 
Ave.,  New  York;  G75;  Pres..  Mrs.  T.  M.  Cheesman; 
Sec,  Mis.s  Borrowe. 

Colonial  Dames.  XVil.  Century.  National  ( ). 

Pres.,  Miss  M.  P.  Taney,  309  E.  3a  St.,  Covington, 
Ky.;  Sec,  Miss  F.  M.  Washington,  616  Lexington 
Ave.,  Newport,  Ky.  ^ 

Colonial  Dames,  State  of  New  York  (1893),  2  W. 
47th   St.,    New   York;    800;   Pres.,    Mrs.    H.   R. 

Fairfax;  Sec,  Mra.  P.  B.  Potter. 
Colonial  Daughters  cf  Anierica,  National  Society 
(1907),   Newport,   Ky.;   400;   Pres.,   Miss   M.   F. 

Taney;  Sec,  Miss  F.  M.  Washington. 
Colonial  Order  of  the  State  of  New  York  C— — ). 

Chancellor,    C^orilandt    S.    V;m    Hensselaer,    100 

Broj-dway,  New  York. 
Colonial  Wars,  Society  of.  In  State  ot  New    lork 

(1892)  43  Cedar  St,,  New  York;  1,080;  Gov.,  How- 
ard Duflield;  Sec,  F.  L.  Chrystio. 
Colored   People,    National   Association   for   Ad- 
vancement   of.    Now    York;    I'res.,    Mooifleld 

Storey;  Soc,  J.  R.  SluUady. 
Colored   People,    National   Association    for   Ad- 
vancement of  (1909),  70  Filtli  Ave,  New  York; 

90,000;  Pros.,  M.  Stony;  Sec,  J.  W.  Johnson. 
Commercial  Federation   of  Amtrlca   (1920),  St. 

Louis,  Mo.;  Perm.  Chair.,  Harry  M.  Haldcuian, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Commercial   Travelers   of  America,   Associated 

( ),  345  Fifth  Ave,  New  York. 

jeJbmmerclal   Travelers,  Order  of  United   (1890) 
'^  f)38  N.  Park  St.,  Columbus.  O.;  96,138;  Pre.s,,  W. 

B.  Emerson,  Sec,  W.  D.  Mmphy. 
Con;mlsslon    Merchants,    National   League   of, 
.     of  U.  S.J1893)i  Muusey  Bldg.,  W.a.shington,  D.  C; 
'     600;  Pres.,  E.  W.  J,  Hearty;  Gen.  Mgr.  &  Sec, 

R.  S.  French. 
Composers.  Authors  and  Publishers.  American 

Society  of  (— — ),  Sec,  Glen   MacDouough,  56 

W.  45th  St.,  New  Yorli. 
Confectioners  of  the  U.   S..   Associated  Retail 

(0000),  Sec.  L.  Runkel,  451   W.  :i0th  St.,   New 

York. 
Confederate  Memorial  Lit.  Society  (1890),  12th 

and  Clay  Sts.,  Richmond;  600;  i'res.,  Mrs.  S.  A. 

Anderson. 
Confederate  States,  Society  of  Army  and  Navy 

of,  in  State  of  Maryland  (1871),  409  N.  Charle'5 

St.,  Baltimore;  620;  Pres,,  IJeul.  McH.  Howard; 

Sec,  Capt.  W.  L.  Rltter. 
Confederate  Veteran  Camp  of  New  York  (1890), 

Hotel  Astor,  New  York;  60;  Pres.,  Wm.  S.  Keiley; 

Adj.,  C.  R,  J^[n.tton. 
Confederate  Veterans,  New  Orleans,  La.;  14.000; 

Pres.,  Gen,  K.  M.  Van  Zandt;  Sec,  A.  B.  Booth. 
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Confederate  Veterans,  United  flSSftl.  Mobile. 
Ala.;  60,000;  Pred.,  Gen.  K.  M.  Van  Ziindt;  Sec, 
Major  Gen.  Wm.  E.  Nlckle. 

Confederate  Veterans,  Sons  of  (1896;,  Memphis, 
Tenn.;  50,000;  Com.  In  Chief,  B.  N.  Forrest., 
Biloxi,  Miss.;  Sec.,  C.   Hlntou,  Denver. 

Congregational,  Women's  Board  of  Missions  for 
the  Pacific  (1873),  Phelan  Bldf,'..  Sau  Fram-isoo; 
Pres.,  Mi.ss  H.  F.  Brewer;  Sec,  Ml.ss  K.  S.  Benton. 

Congregational  Churches  of  U.  S.,  National 
Council  (1871),  289  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York; 
Moderator,  Rev.  H,  C.  Khm;  .See.,  Rev.  H.  C. 
Herring. 

Congregational  Education  Societ.v  (181.^),  Boston; 
Prea..  C.  F.  Smith;  Sees..  Gon.,  Rev.  F.  M.  Shel- 
don; Social  Serv.,  Rev.  H.  A.  Atkinson;  Mission- 
ary Education,  Rev.  M.  B.  Fi.sher. 

Congregational  Home  MIsslonarv  Society  (1826), 
New  York;  Pres.,  R(H'.  R.  II.  Potter;  Sees.,  Chaj<. 
E.  Burton;  of  Missions.  Rev.  F.  I,.  .Moore,  Woman's 
Dept.,  Miss  Miriam  I>.  Woodborry. 

Congregational  Women's  Boards  of  Missions 
(1868),  Boston;  Home  ,Sec.,  Miss  Helen  B.  Calder; 
Tre.as.,  Mrs.  F.  (Jr.  Cooke. 

Congregational  Women's  Home  Missionary 
Federation  (190.5),  289  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York, 
Pres.,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Hart;  Sec,  Miss  .M.arian  F. 
Choate. 

Congregational,  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions  (1810),  Head 
Oflace,  Congregational  House,  14  Beacon  St., 
Boston;  701  churches;  89.668  members;  Pres., 
Edw.  C'.  Moore,  D.D.;  Sees..  Froeign  Dept.,  Rev. 
Jaa.  L.  Barton,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  Cornelius  H. 
Patton,  D.D.  Thrts)  district  offices:  (1)  United 
Charities  Bldg.,  New  York;  Sec,'  Rev.  E.  L.  Sniltn, 
(2)  La  .Salie  ,St.,  Chlcaf;o;  Sec,  Rev.  A.  X.  Hitch- 
cock; (3)  San  Francisco.  Be<'.,  Henrv  H.  Kelscv, 
D.D. 

Congregational  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion  ( ),  287  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  Pres., 

Henry  C.  King,  EE.  D.;  Sees.,  Hon.  and  Edit., 
A.  F.  Bland,  D.  D.:  Cor.,  H.  Paul  Douglas.  D.  D.; 
Geo.  L.  Cady,  D.  D.;  Dist.,  Rev.  G.  H.  Gutter.son, 
Congregational  House,  Boston;  Frank  N.  White, 
D.  D.,  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago;  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Hiu- 
man,  Sau  I^'rancisco;  Field,  Mrs.  Ida  V.  Woodbury, 
Boston;  Bureau  of  W^oman's  Work,  Mrs.  T.  W. 
Wilcox. 

Congregational  Church  Building  Society  ( ), 

New  York,  Pres.,  Lucien  C.  Warner,  LL.  D.; 
Sees.,  Gen.,  Chas.  E.  Burton,  D.  D.;  Cor.,  Chas. 
H.  Richards,  D.  D.;  Church  Efficiency,  Wm.  W, 
Newell.  D.  D.,  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago;  Field,  John 
P.  Sander.son,  >D.  D.,  Chicago;  Wm.  W.  Leete. 
Boston;  Rev.  H.  H.  Wikoff,  San  Francisco. 

Congregational  Churches,  National  Council  of 
(1871),  289  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York;  6,000 
churches;  Moderator,  Rev.  II.  C.  King,  D.  D  : 
Sec,  Rev.  Hubert  C    Herring,  D.  D. 

Congregational  World  Movement  (1919),  287 
Fourth  .We.,  New  York;  Sec,  Rev.  H.  F.  Swartz. 

Conservation      Association,      National       (1909) 
Woodward  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C  Pres.,  Gilford 
Pinchot;  Sec,  H.  A.  Slattery. 

Consumers  League  of  City  of  New  Yorl£  (1890), 
289  Fovirth  Ave.,  New  York,  Pres.,  Miss  A. 
Aldrleh;  Sec,  Mrs.  Clara  M.  Lead. 

Cooper  Union  for  the  .\dvancement  of  Science 
and  Art  (1857),  Third  Ave.  and  7th  St.,  New  York. 

Co-Qperative  League  of  America,  Sec.,  Albert 
Sonniclisen. 

Copyright  League,  American  Publishers'.  ( ), 

Pres,  W.  W.  Appleton;  Sec,  Geo.  Haven  Putnam, 
2  W.  45th  St.,  New  York. 

Cornish  Association,  New  York  (19141,  Johnson 
Bldg.,  8-12  Nevins  St.,  Brooklyn;  200;  Pres.,  T.  H. 
Dunn;  Sec,  W,  E.  Wills. 

Cotton    Manufacturers,    National    Council    of 

America  ( ),  Pres.,  R.  B.  Lowe;  Sec,  Rufus 

W.  Wilson,  320  Broadway,   New  York. 

Cotton  Seed  Crushers  Association,  Interstate 
(1897),  No.  Texas  Bldg.,  Dallas;  1,000;  Pres.,  J.  J. 

r    Lawton,  Hartsville,  S.  C;  Sec,  R.  Gib.son. 

Council,  Church  Boards  of  Education  (1912),  19' 
La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,   14,000,000,  Pres.,  Dr.  R 
L.  Kelly;  Sec,  Dr.  R.  C   Hughes 

County  Lawyers  Association,  New  York  (1908) 
3.800;  Pres..  C.  E  Hughes;  Sec,  G.  C.  Austin 
165  Broadway,  New  York. 


Court  of  Honor    (1895),   Springfield,    III.;   7.'..000; 

Sup.  Chancellor,  A.  L.  Hereford;  Sup.  Recorder. 

W.   E.   Robinson. 
Credit    Men,    National    Association    of    (1896), 

Pres.,  H.  C.  Koeisch;  Sec,  J.  N.  Tregoe,  41  Park 

Row,  New  York. 
Crime,    Society    for    Prevention    of    (1878),    50 

Union  Sq.,   New  York;  Pres.,  Dr.  C.  E.   Bruce; 

Sec,  T.  Kennenson. 
Dairy    Union,    National    (1903),    Lansing,    Mich.; 

1,000;  Pres.,  W.  P.  Hull;  Sec,  A.  M.  Loomis. 
Dair.vmen's  League,  Inc^  (1907),  303  Fifth  Ave., 

New   York>   83,000;   Pres.,   R.   D.   Cooper;   Sec, 

Albert  Manning. 
Dante  League  of  America   (1917)   National  Arts 

Club,  New  York;  Pres.,  Prof.  C.  Gaass;  Sec,  Mrs. 

H.  D.  Roe 
Daughters   of   American    Revolution,    National 

Society  of  (1890),  Washington,  D.  C;   110,334; 

Pres.,  Mrs.  G.  M.  Minor;  Sec,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Yawger. 
D.  A.  R.,   Fort  Washington  Chapter;  30;  Pres., 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Marshall;  Sec,  Mrs.  J.  Wickham. 
Daughters  of  American  Revolution,  Washington 

Headquarters  '  Association     (1903),     160Lh    St. 

.ind  Edgecombe  Ave.,  New  York;  200;  Pres.,  Mrs. 

S.  Baruch;  Sec,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Hadiock. 
Daughters  of  the  Cincinnati  (1894),   116  River- 
side  Drive,    New   York;    173;   Pres.,   Miss   Ruth 

Lawrence;  Sec,  Mrs.  R.  E^Tucker. 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,   United    (1894), 

100,000;  Pres.,  Mi.ss  M.  B.  Poppenheim,  Charles- 
ton, S.  C;  Sec,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Parry,  Kansas  City, 

Mo. 
Daughters  of  1812,  National  Society,  U.  S.  (1892 

and    1901),   3,000;   Pres.,    Mrs.   C.   F.   R.   Jenne; 

.Sec,   Mrs.   C.    R.    Banks,    122    Westervelt   Ave., 

Piainfitid,  N.  J. 
Daughters  of  the  King   (1885),  84  Bible  House, 

New  York,  5,000;  Pres.,  Mrs.  A.  Denmead;  Nat. 

Sec,  M.  E.  Atwood. 
Daughters  of  Holland    Dames,    Society   of  the 

(1895),  150;  Directress  Gen.,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Macdon- 

ald;  Sef .,  Mrs.  I.  de  P.  Agricw,  987  Madison  Ave.. 

New  York. 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  State  of  New  York  ' 

(1891),  Hotel  Astor,  New  York;  300;  Regent,  Mrs. 

John  F.  Hemenway;  Sec,  Mrs.  Herbert  W.  Will. 
Descendants   of   Signers  of  Declaration   of  In- 
dependence    (1907),    Philadelphia;    350;    Pres., 

Rus.seII  Duane;  Sec,  John  Crcvert. 
Dialect  Society,  American  (1889) ;  375;  Pres.,  Prof. 

J.  W.  Bright;  Sec.  P.  W.  Long,  Harvard  University. 
Dickens   Fellowship   (1902),   Wliiteh.all   House,   30 

Charing  Cdoss,  London,  England. 
Dixie  Highway  Association    (1915),   Chattanooga 

Tenn.;  Pres.,  M.  M.  Allison;  See,  V.  D.  L.  Rob- 
inson. 
Dragon,   Imperial   Order  of   the   (1900),   524  W. 

134th   St.,    New   York;   400;   Gr.   Viceroy,   F.   L. 

Gransbury;  Sec.  Edw.  McMurry 
Drama  League,  New   York   (1912),  7  E.   42d  St.; 

2,500;  Pres.,  S.  M.  Tucker;  Sec,  Laura  V.  Day. 
Dramatic  Guild  of  the  Authors'  League  of  Amer- 
ica,  Inc.,    (1919),  41  Union  Sq.   W.,  New  York; 

120;   Ch..   Channing   Pollock 
Dramatists  and  Composers,  Society  of  American 

(1891).   148  W'.  4.5th  St.,  New  York;   142;  Pres., 

Geo.  M.  Cohan;  Sec,  Percival  Wilde. 
Druggists'      Association,      National     Wholesale 

(1876),    99    Nassau    St.,    New    York;    710;    Pres., 

R.  '  H.  Bradley,  Toledo;  Sec,  F.  E.  Holiiday.- 
Eagles,   Fraternal  Order  of  (1898),  Kansas  City, 

Mo.;  410,000;  Pres.,  Elbert  D.  Weed;  Sec,  J.  S. 

Parry. 
Eastern  Star.  General  Grand  Chapter.  Order  of 

(1876),  Washington,  D.    C;   1,000,000;   Gr.   Sec, 

Minnie  E.  Keyes. 
Economic  League,  National  (1911)  6  Beacon  St., 

Boston;   2,500;   Pres.,   W.   H.   Taft;   Sec.   J.   W. 

Beatson. 
Education  Board,  General  (1902),  61  Broadway, 

New  York;  16;  Pres.,  Wallace  Buttrick;  Sees., 
Abraham  Flexner  Trevor  Arnett  and  E.  C.  Sage. 
Education,  Council  of  Church  Boards  of,  in  U.  S. 
(1911),  45  W.  18th  St.,  New  York;  20;  Exec  Sec, 
R.  L.  KelJy;  Sec,  R.  C.  Hughes. 
Educational  Association,  National  (1857),  1201 
16th  St.,  Washington,  D.  C;  50,000;  Ptes.,  F.  M. 
Hunter,  Oakland,  Cal,;  Exec.  Sec,  J.  Craijtree, 
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Education,    C6nii|ilttee    on,    Frien.as    General 

Conference,  154  W.  15th  St.,  Philadelphia;  24; 

Cn.,  T.  A.  Jenkins;  Sec.  Ida  P.  Stabler. 
Educational  Alliance    (1893),    197  E.   Broadway, 
New  York;  3,200;  Pres.,  Samuel  Greeubaum;  Sec, 
B.  M.  Ernst. 
Educational   Board,   General  *(190S),   Elgin,   III.; 

Ch.,  Rev.  D.  W.  Kurtz;  Sec,  D.  C.  Reber. 

Educational    Dramatic    League    (1913),    105   W. 

40th   St.,    New    York;   400;   Pres.,   Mr.s.   August 

Belmont;  Sec,  Marian  A.  Turner. 

Elghteen-Twelve,    General    Society    of   War    of 

(0000),  10  p.  O.  Sq.,  Boston;  680;  Pres.,  John  Cad- 

waldor;  Sec,  H.  M.  Leland. 
Electric  Light  Association,  National   (1885)  ,  29 

W.  39th  St.,  New  York;  12,000;  Sec,  S.  A.  Sewell; 

texec.  Mgr.,  M.  H.  Aylesworth. 
Electric  Railway  Association,  American   (1882), 

8  W.  40th  St.,  New  York;  600;  Pres.  J.  H.  Pardee; 

Sec,  E.  B.  Burritt. 
Electrical  Socletj',  New  York  (1881),  29  W.  39th 

St.,  New  York;  835;  Pres.,  W.  N.  Dickson;  Sec, 

Geo.  H.  Frey. 
Electrical    Engineers,     Amarican     Institute    of 

(1884),    25    W.   39th   St.,    New   York;    Pres.,   C, 

To^ynley;  Sec,  F.  L.  Hutchinson. 
Electro-Chemical  Society,  Amer  ,  (1902),  2,.500: 
)  Pres.,  W.  S.  Landis;  Sec,  J.  W.  Richards,  Lehigh 

University,   Bethlehem.   Pa. 
Elks,   Benevolent   and   ji'rotective  Order  of,   of 

U.  S.  A.   (1869),  Dubuque,  la.;  645,000;  Grand 

Exalted  Ruler,  W.  M.  Abbott;  Sec,  F.  C.  Robin- 
son. 
Engineers.    Heat    and    Ventilating,    American 

Society  of   (1895).  29  W.  39th  St.,  New  York; 

1,200;  Pres.,  Dr.  E.  V.  Hill;  Sec,  C.  O.  Obert. 
Engineers,     Illuminating,     Society     of     (1906), 

29  W.  39th  St.,  New  York;  1,221;  Pres.,  S.  E. 

Doane;  Sec,  C.  L.  Law. 
Engineers,    Mechanical,    American    Society   of 

(1880),  29  W.  39th  St.,  New  York;  ll,842#Pres., 

F.  J.  Miller;  Sec,  C.  W.  Rice. 
Engineers,  Mining  and  Metallurgical,  American 

Institute  of  (1871),  29  W.  39th  St.,  New  York; 

8,500;  Pres.,  H.  Hoover:  Sec,  B.  Stoughton. 
Engineers,  Terminal,   Society  of   (1917),  29  W. 

39th  St.,  New  York;  200;  Pres.,  J.  Meigs,  Sec, 

J.  H.  Leonard. 
Engineering  Council  (1917),  20  W.  39th  St.,  New 

York;  Chairman,  J.  Parke  Chauning;  Sec,  A.  D. 

Fllun. 
Engineering  Foundation  (1914),  29  W.  39lh  ^t.. 

Now  York;  Chairman,  Chas.  F.  Rand;  Sec,  A.  D. 

Flinn. 
Engineering  Society,  United, (1904),  29  AV,  39th 

St.,   New   York;    12   trustees  representing  40.000 

members;  Pres.,  J.  Vipond  Da\'ies;  Sec,  Alfred 

A.  D.  Flinn. 
Entomological  Society,   Brooklyn;    Pros.,  W.  T, 

Bather;  Sec,  J.  Bequaert,  American  Museum  Nat- 
ural History,-  New  York. 
Entomological  Society,  American   (1859),  Phila- 
delphia;  140;    Pres.,    Dr.    Henry    Skinner;    Sec, 

Roswoll  O.  Williams. 
Entomological  Society,  New  York;  Pros.,  L.  B. 

Woodrufl ;  Sec,  C.  W.  Long,  Pub.  Mus.,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 
Epworth   League   (1889),  740  Rush  St.,  Chicago; 

773,602;  Pres.,  C.  E.  Guthrie. 
Erectors  Association,  National   (1906),  286  Fifth 

Ave.,  New  York;  48;  Pres.,  S.  P.  Mitchell;  Sec, 

C.  E.  Cheney. 
Ethnological    Society,    American,    Pres.,    R.    H. 

Lowie;  Sec,  Teresa  Mayer,  41  E.  72d  St.,  New 

York. 
Eugenics     Research     Association     (1913),     Cold 

Spring  Harbor,  N.  Y.;  235;  Pres.  Irving  Fisher; 

Sec,  Dr.  H.  H.  Laughliu. 
Explorers'    Club     (1905)     345    Amsterdam    Ave., 

New  York;  275;  Sec,  Isaiah  Bowman. 
Family   Altar    League    (1908),    Marquette   Bldg., 

Chicago;  450,000;  Pres..  Rev.  W.  E.  BlederwoU; 

Sec,  Rev.  W.  M.  Holderby. 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  (1920),Chlca8O;  250,000; 

Pres.,  J.  R.  Howard,  Clemons,  la.;  Sec,  J.  W. 

Coverdale,  Ames,  la. 
Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Operative  Union 

of  America  (1902),  Gravette,  Ark.;  Pros.,  C.  S. 

Barrett,  Uniou  City,  Ga.;  Sec,  A.  C.  Davis. 


Farmers'  National  Congress  (1880),  Washington, 
D.  C;  Pres.,  J.  H.  Kimble;  Sec,  J.  H.  Patten. 

Farm  Organizations,  National  Board  of  ( -)• - 

Washington,  D.  C;  2,000,000,  Chairman,  W.  T. 
Crea-sy;  Sec,  C.  A.  Lyman. 
Fifth  Avenue  Association,  Inc.  (1907-19161.  542 
Fifth  Ave..  New  York;  1,250;  Pres.,  R.  G.  Cooke; 
Sec,  S.  F.  Hart. 
Fire   Underwriters,    National    Board    of/  (1866), 
76  William  St.,  New  York;  176:  Gen.  Mgr.,  W.  E. 
Mallolien;  Sec,  Geo.  G.  Bulkley. 
Firemen,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 
and  Enginemen  (1873).  Cleveland,  C;   126,000; 
Pres.,  W.  S.  Carter;  Sec,  A.  H.  Hawley. 
First  Aid  to  the  Injured,  Society  for  Instruction 
in  (1882),  105  E.  22d   St.,  New  York;  Pres.,  J.  A. 
Wade;  Sec,  L.  F.  Bishop,  M.  D. 
Flag    Association,    American    (1898)    Governor's 
Room,  City  Hall,  N.  Y.;  Pres.,  C.  A.  Pugsley ;  Sec, 
C.  E.  Leonard.  Yonkers,  N.  Y.' 
Foreign   Born   Citizens,   League  of    (1913),   303 
Fifth  Ave..  New  York;  2.000;  Pres..  N.  Phillips; 
Sec,  H.  Fields. 
Foreign   Language  Newspapers,   AineFirlcan   .\s- 
soclation  of,   Inc.   (1908),  30  E.  23a  St.,  New 
York;  Pres.,  N.  H.  Scidman;  Sec,  H.  P.  Ingels. 
Foreign  Trade  Council,  National  (1914),  1  Han- 
over Sq.,  New  York;  74;  Ghalrman,  J.  A.  Fan'ell; 
Sec,  O.  K.  Davis. 
Foresters,  Society  of  American  (1900),  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;  469;  Pres.,  R.  C.  Bryjvnt;  Sec,  P.  D. 
Kelleter. 
Foresters,  Independent  Order  of  (1881),  Toronto, 
Ont.;    180,000;    Pres.,    W.   U.    Huntw;   Sec,    R. 
Mathlson. 
Foresters,  United  Order  of  (1S93).     Lodges.  215; 
.members,   11,250;  Sup.  Ranger,  R.  E.  Shcrrard, 
Chicago;  Sup.  Sec,  G.  W.  Blann,  Milwjiukee. 
Forestry  Association,  American   (1882),   1410  H 
St.,   N.   W.,    Washington,   D.   C;    17,600;   Pres.. 
C.  L.  P.ack.  Lakewood.  N.  J.;  Sec,  P.  S.  Ridsdale. 
Forestry   Association.    New    York   State    (1913), 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.; 
600;  Pres.,   Col.  R.   M.  Thompson;  Sec,  J.  R. 
Simmons. 
Founders  Association,  National  (1898).  Chicago; 
J      675;  Pres.,  W.  H.  Barr;  Sec.  J.  M.  Taylor. 
,'  Founders   and    Patriots   of   America    (1896),    34 
Nassau  St.,  New  York;  Pres.,  Gov.-Gen.  H.  V. 
Ames,   'Phila.;     Sec,     Gen.    W.    F.    Dix,    South 
Orange,  N.  J. 
Fraternal    Aid    Union    (13D0),    Lawrence,    Kans.;'' 

93,642;  Pres.,  V.  A.  Young;  Sec,  S.  S.  Batty. 
Francaise   of   New    York,    Alliance    (1907),    200 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York:  Pres.,  F.  D.  Pavey;  Sec, 
M.  L.  Bei'geron. 
Frahcaise,  Federation  de  fAltlance  (1902),  200 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York;  Pres.,  Marcel  Knecht;  Sec, 
Felix  Weill. 
Free  Sons  of  Israel,  Independent  Order  of  (1849), 
21  W.   124th  St.,   New  York;  9,000;  Pres.,  S.J. 
Liebeskind;  Sec,  H.  J.  Hyman. 
Friendly  Aid  Society  (1892),  246  E.  34th  St.,  New 
York;  400;  Pre.s.,  A.  J.  Hemphill;  Sec,  Miss  Edith 
Kendall. 
Friends  of  Irish  Freedom  (1916),  280  Broadway, 
New  York.    Rt.  Rev.  M.  J.  Gallagher,  Detroit; 
Sec,  Dlarmuid  Lynch. 
Friends,  Society  of.  General  Conference,  Board 
of  Education.  Pres.,  Thos.  A.  Jenkins,  Chicago; 
.Sec,  Mrs.  Ida  P.  Stabler,  154  W.  16th  St.,  Phila. 
Gallon  Society  for  Study  of  Origin  and  Evolution 
of  Man,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
New  York;  Pres.,  C.  B.  Davenport;  Sec,  W.  K. 
Gregory. 
Game  Protective  Association,  American  (1911), 
New  York;  Pres.,  J.  B.  Burnham;  Sec,  G.  M. 
Fayles,  233  Broadway.  New  York. 
Gas  Association,   American   (1918),   iSO  E.   15th 

St.,  New  York;  3,000;  Mgr.,  Oscar  H.  Fogg. 
Genealogical    and    Biographical    Society,    N6w 
York  (1869),  226  W.  58th  St.,  New  York.    Pres., 

C.  W.  Bowen;  Sec,  H.  R.  Drowne. 

General  Society  of  the  War  of  1812  (1894),  10  P.  O. 

Sq.,  Boston;  700;  Pres.,  John  Cadwalder;  Sec, 

H.  M.  Leland. 
Genetic  Association,  American  (1903),  Box  472, 

nth  St.,  Sta.,  Washington,  D.  C;  3,241;  Pres., 

D.  Fairchild;  Sec,  G.  M.  Rommel. 
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Gtjofiraphers,    Association    of    America    ( ), 

Pres.,   Chas.   R.   Dryor,   Ft.    Wayne,    Ind.;   Sec, 

Oiivw  L.  Fassig,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Geographic   Society,   Natioaal    (1888),   Washing- 
ton. JD.  C;  750,000;  Pres.,  O.  Groavenor;  .Sec.,. 

O.  P.  Austin. 
Geographical  Society,   American    (1852),  Broti'l- 

way   at    156th   St.,   New   York;   3,000;   Pres..   .1. 

Orccnough;  Dir.,  Isaiah  Bowman, 
Geological  Society  of  America   (1888),  American 

Museum   of   Natural    History,    New   Yorl;;    4_'7; 

,Scc  ,  E.  O.  Hovey. 
German  Society,  City  of  New  York  (1784),   147 

Fourth  Ave.,  New  Yorli;  600;  Pre.s.,  H.  C.  Kiidlieh; 

Sec..  ,\.  Fhbolirens. 
G!ri  Scouts,  Inc.   (1912  and  1915),  189  Lexington 

A\o,.  New  Yorlt;  74,313;  Pres.,  Mvn.  A.  O.  Choate; 

Oir.,  .Mrs.  J.  D.  Rippin. 
Gleaners,  Ancient  Order  of  (1894),  Detroit,  IMicli.; 

80,000:  Pres.,  G.  H.  Siofum;  Sec.  R.  L.  Holloway. 
Good  Templars,  International  Order  of  (18511, 

2  Niitional  Grand  Lodges  (U.  S.  and  Cianada),  70 

Grand    Lodges    (27   In   U.   S.) ;   members,    al.'Out 

600,000;    Nat.   (jhiof   Templar.    C.    W.    Carlson, 

Youugstown.    O.;    Nat.  Sec    Willard   O.    SVylir. 

Beverly,  Moss.     Chief  of  tlic  worirt  order,  Larz 

O.  Jensen,   Bergen,   Norway;   See.,   Tom  Houey- 

inan,  Glasgow,  Scotland.  

Grand    .\rmy   of   the   Republic    (I860),    Linroln',' 

Neb.;    110.337;   Com.  in  Chief,   W.  A.  Keteham; 

Adj.-Cicn.,  Isidore  fsriucs. 
Grand  .Vrmy  of  the  Republic,  New  York  County 

(1870);     Com.,   Wm.  F.   Klrchnor;  See.,   Isidore 

fsaars. 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  Dept.  of  New  York 

(1870).     Com.,  A.  E.  Stacy  Elbridge. 
Grocers'    Association,    Retail,    New    Yorlc   City 

(18831,    1   Columbus  Ave.;   Pres.,   P.    H.   Alnor; 

Sec.  H.  C.  KlopfKorn. 
Grocers'  Association.  National  Wholesale  (1900), 

0  Harrison  St.,  New  York;  1,294;  Pres.,  A.  Davies; 
Sec,  J.  B.  Newman. 

Haricin  Board  of  Commerce   M896),  290  Leno\ 

Ave,  New  Yorl:;  jOO;  Pre.?.,  ,T.  G.  Smith;  See. 

T.  V    \\  ard. 
Heating   and  'Ventilatlnft   Engineers    (1895),    2ii 

W.  39th  St.,  New  York;  1,200;  Pres.,  D.r  K.  \'. 

Hill;  Sec,   C.  O.  Obert. 
Hebrew    Congregation.";,     Union     of     American 

(1872),   Cincinnati;   Pre.?.,   J.   W.   Freiberg;  See., 

Rev.  Geo.  Zcptn. 
Hebrew  Association,  YounfS  Men's  (1874),  148  E. 

92d   St.,   New   York;   3,000;   Pres.,    Rabbi   L.   J. 

Levinger;  Sec,  E.  H.  Pau'. 
Hebrew  Association,  Younfi  Women's  (1903),  31 

W.  110th  St.,  New  York;  4,000;  Pres.,  Mrs.  Israel 

Unterberg;  Exec.  Sec.  Mrs.  R.  F.  Schwartz. 
Hibernians,  Ancient  Order  of  (1860),  225,000. 
Highways   Protective   Society,    National    (1909), 

80  M.aiden  Lane,  New  York;  446;  Sec,  E.  S.  Cor- 
nell. 
Hispanic  Society  oJ  America    (1904).    1.50th  St., 

near   Broadway,   New   York;    100;   Pres.,   A.   M. 

Huntington;  Sec,  G.  B.  Grinuell. 
Historical  Association,  American  (1884 and  1SS9), 

1140  Woodward  EiUg.,  Washington,  D.  C;  2,600; 

Pres.,  E.  Channing,  Cambridge,  M.ass.;  J.  S.  Bas- 

sett.  Northampton,  Mass. 
Historical  Society,  National   (1915),  37  W.  39th 

St.,  New  York;  Pres..  Frank  Allapen;  Sec,  Mabel 

W.ashburn. 
Historical  AssoclstSon.  New  York  State  (1899), 

Gle.•^s  Falls.   N.  Y.:  Pres.,  G.  A.  Blauvelt;  Sec, 

F.  B.  Richards. 
Historic  Preservation  Society,  American  Scenic 

and,  154  Nassau  St.,  New  York;  500;  Pres.,  G.  F. 

Kunz;  Sec.  E.  H.  Hall. 
Holland  Society  of  New  A'ork  (1885),  90  West  St., 

New  York;  Pres<,  A.  H.  Van  Brunt;  Sec,  F.  R. 

Klator. 
Home  Market  Club  (1887),  77  Summer  St.,  Boston; 

1,000;  Sec.  T.  O.  Marvin;  Treas.,  F.  B.  Hili; 
Homeopathy,  American  Institute  of  (1844),  Mar- 
shall  Field   Bldg.,   Chicago;   3,714;   Pres.,   C.   E. 

Sawyer,  Sec,  T.  K.  Costaln,  M.  D. 
Homeopathic    Medical    Society    of    County    of 

New  York  (1857);  295;  Pres.,  Dr.  J.  H.  Fobeg, 

1  W.  68tlj  St.;  Sec,  Chas.  Ver  Noov,  M.  D.,  485 
C.  P.  West.  New  York. 


Horticultural  Society  of  New  York.    Pres.,  T.  A. 

Havemoyer;  Sec,  G.  V.  Nash,  N.  Y.  Botanical 

Garden. 
Hospital  Fund  of  New  York,  United  (1879),  105 

E.  22d  St.,  New  York;  R.  Olyphant;  Sec,  F,  D. 

Greene. 
Hotel  Association  of  New  York  City  (1870)  334 

Fifth  Ave,  New  York;  Pres.,  T.  D.  Green;  Sec, 

R.  D.  Blackman. 
Hotel  Association,  New  York  State  (1887).  Pres', 

E.   H.  Green,   Buffalo;     Sec,  Mark  A.  Cadwell, 

334  I'lith  Ave,  New  York. 
Housewives'    League,    National    (lOU).    327    W. 

101st  St.,  New  Y'ork;  Pres.,  Mrs.  Juban  Heath; 

Sec,  Mrs.  C.  I.  West. 
Housing  Association,  National  (1910),  105  E.  22U 

St.,   New  York;   1,040;  Pres.,  R.   W.  De  Forest; 

Sec,  L.  Velilor. 
Huguenot  Society  of  America  (1883),  2  W.  45th 

St.,  New  Y'ork;  Pres.,  Wm.  Mitchell;  Sec,  Miss 

iMargaret  A.  Jaclcson. 
Humane  Association,  American  (1877  and  1903), 

Albany,  N.  Y'.;  10,000;  Pres.,  Dr.  W.  O.  Stillinan. 
Hunters'    Fraternity    of    America,    New    York. 

Pres.,  A.  A.  Anderson. 
Hygiene    Association,    American    Social   (1914), 

105  W.  40l,h  St.,  New  Y'ork;  1,831.  Gen.  Dir.,  Dr. 

'.v.  F.  Snow;  Sec,  Dr.  D.  R.  Hooker. 
Ice  Industries,   National  Association  of  (1918), 

1G3    \V.   W.ashintcton   St.,   Chicago;    1.000;   Pres., 

H.  D.  Norvell;   Sec,  L.  t;.  Smith.     Eastern  Div.: 

H.  W.  Cole.  IS  E,  41st  St.,  New  York  City. 
Indian  Rights  As.sociation    (1883),  Drexel  Bldg., 

Phil.adelphia;  700;  Pres.,   H.  Welsli;  Sec,  M.  L. 

Snillen. 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  (1905),  Clucago; 

800,000;  Sec,  T.  Whitehead. 
Inner   Mission    and    Rescue    Work,    Society   of 

(1909),  56  Pine  St.,  New  Y"ork;  Pres.,  Rev.  V.  A.  M, 

Mortensen;  Sec,  Rev.  J.  F.  A.  Kitzmeyer. 
Intorcoilegiate  Socialist  Society  (1904),  70  Fifth 

Ave.,   New   York;  Chair.,   Arthur  Gleas6n;  Sec, 

H.   W.   Laidlcr. 
International    Chamber    of    Commerce    (1920) 

Pres.,  Etlcnne  Clementel,   Parts;  Vice-Chair.,  for 

American  Section.  A.  C.  Bedford  (of  Standard  Oil). 
International  Conciliation,   .American   Associa- 
tion  for   (i".)07),   407  W.   117th  St.,   New   York; 

Pres.,  N.  A.I.  Butler;  Sec,  H.  S.  Haskell. 
International  Congregational   Council,  -Boston. 

13,000  churches;  Pres.,  Rev.  Jas.  L.  Barton. 
International  Ladles'  Garment  Workers'  Union 

(1900);  Pres.,  B.  Schleslnger;  Sec.   \V.  Barorf. 
International  Law,  American  Society  of  (1906), 

2  Jackson  PI.,  W.ashington,  D.  C;  1,100;  Pres  . 

K.  Root;  Sec,  J.  B.  Scott. 
International     Association     Chiefs     of     Police. 

Pres.,  Jos.  M.   Qulgley,  Rocliastcr,   N.  Y.;  Sec, 

Geo.  Black,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Inter-racial    Council     (1919),     Woolworth    Bldg., 

New  York;   1,000;  Pres.,   W.  H.  Barr;  Sec,   J. 

Maypcr. 
Inventors'  National  Institute  (1914),  118  Fulton 

St.,  New  York;  2,124;  Pres.,  Thos.  Howard:  Sec. 

P.  R.  Fay. 
Iron   and   Steel   Institute,   American    (1908),   61 

Broadway,  New  Y'ork;  2,000;  Pres,,  E.  H.  Gary; 

Sec,  J.  T.  McCleary. 
Japan  Society,   Inc.   (1909),  25  W.  43d  St.,  New 

York;  1,500;  Pres.,  F.  A,  V.anderllp;  Sec,  E.  C. 

Worden. 
Jcanncs,   Anna,   Foundation    (1907),   Charlottes- 
ville, Va.;  Pres.,  James  J.   Dillard;  Sec,  J.  T. 

Emle.ss. 
Jewelers'   Board   of  Trade,   National   (1873),   15 

Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y.;  1,200;  Pres.,  A.  Lorsch;  Sec. 

F.  C.  Backus. 
Jewelers'     Protective     Association,     .\merica.i 

(1912),   452   Fifth   Ave.,   New    York;   200;   Pres  . 

R.  G.  Monroe;  Sec,  A.  Lorsch. 
Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  Socie-tv 

(1900),  174  Second  .We.,  New  Y'ork;  Gen.  Mgr  , 

Gabriel  Davidson. 
Jewish  Chautauqua  Society  (1893).  Girard  Bldg  . 

Philadelphia;    6,000;   Pres.,    Dr.   Jac   Goldbaum. 

Sec,  J.   M.   Goldberg. 
Jewish    Educational    Alliance    (1893),    197    Easr 

Broadway,  New  York;  3,200;  Pres..  Hon.  Samuel 

Greenb.aum;  Sec,  B,  M,  L.  Ernest. 
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Jewish  CharStles,  Brooklyn  Federation  of  (1909), 
12  Graham  Ave.,   Brooklyn;   15,000;   Exec.  Dir., 
Max  Abelman;  Hon.  Sec,  Nathan  S.  Jonas. 
Jewish  Synagogueis  of  America,  United   (1913), 
r,Zl  W.  123d  St.,  New  York;  500  (115  Congrega- 
tions); Pres.,  Dr.  Elias  I-.  Solomon;  Sec,  Rabbi 
C'has.  I.  Hoffman.         - 
Jewish  Protectory  and  Aid  Society  (1902),  Haw- 
lliorne,   N.  Y.;   2,000;   Gen..  Supt.,  John  Kleinz; 
Soc,  E.  J.  Kohler. 
Jewish  Hi.stoiical  Society,  American   (1892),  38 
Park  Row.  New  York;  398;  Pres.,  Cyrus  Adler; 
Sec,  A.  M.  Frledenberg. 
Jewish — Independent  Order  Free  Sons  of  Israel 
(1849),  21  \V.  124th  St.,  New  York;  9,000;  Grand 
Master,- Solon  J.  I.iebeskind;  Or.  Sec;  Henry  J. 
Kyman. 
Jewish — Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congrega- 
tion   (1872),   Duttenhofer  BIdg.;   Cincinnati,   O.; 
208    Congregations;    Prei9.,    J.    Walter    Freiberg; 
Sec,  Rabbi  George  Zepin. 
Jewish  Women  of  Ainerica,  Union  of  Orthodox 
(1920),   110  Fifth  Ave.,   New  York;   Pres.,  Mrs. 
Herbert  S.  Goldstein,  New  York;  Sec,  Mrs.  Max 
Levlne. 
Jewish  Publication  Society  of  America  (1888), 
1201  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia;   16,000;  Pres., 
Simon  Miller;  Sec,  J.  G.  Dabsevagc. 
Junior  League,  City  of  New  York  (1900),  0  E.  45th 
St.,   New  York;   1,127;  Pres.,   Mr.  W.  Straight; 
Sec,  Miss  E.  T.  Riper. 
Jewish     Protectory     and     Aid     Society     (1903), 
Hawthorne.  N.  Y.;  2,000;  Pros.,  John  Klein,  Sec. 
E.  J.  Kohler. 
Jcwisli  Women,  Council  of.  New  York  Branch 
(1874),  59  W.  92d  St.,  New  York;  5,000  members; 
Pres.,  Mrs.  M.  D.  Sporborg;  Sec,  Sara  X.  Schot-  | 
tenfels. 
Jewish  Women  of  America,  Union  of  Orthodox 
(1898).  110  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York;  Prc.s.,  C.  H. 
Shapiro;  Sec,  I.  L.  Brll. 
Jewish   World   Relief,    London,    England;     Pres., 

Leo  Molzkin;  Sec,  Dr.  A.  Salkind. 
Kahn  Foundation  for  Foreign  Travel  of  Teach- 
ers   (1911),    Columbia    University,    New    York; 
Founder,  Albert  Kahn,  Paris;  Sec,  F.  D.  Facken- 
thal. 
Kindergarten  Association,  National  (1909)  8  W. 
40tU  St.,  New  York;  Pres.,  Major  Bradley  Martin; 
Cor.  Sec,  Bessie  Locke. 
King's  Daughters  and  Sons,  International  Order 
of  (1886),  280  Madison  Ave.,  New  York;  55,000; 
Pres.,  Mrs.  R.  J.  Reed,   Wiiecling,  W,  Va.;  Sec, 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Menet. 
Knights  of  Columbus  (1882).     670,470;  Sup.  Kt., 
J.  A.  Flaherty;  Sec,  W.  J.  McGinlcy,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 
Knights  of  the   Golden   Eagla    (1878).      81,116; 
Sup.  Chief,  L.  R.  Lenich,  Union  City,  Ind.;  Sup. 
Master  of  Records,  J.  B.  Troibler.  814  N.  Broad 
St.,  Philadelphia. 
Knights  of  King  Arthur  (1874),  Lebanon.  N.  H.; 

300,000;  Pres.,  Dr.  W.  Byron;  Sec,  B.  Forbush. 
Knights   of   Labor.    Order   of    (1809),    015   F   St., 
Washington,  D.  C;  180,000;  Pros.,  J.  W.  Hays; 
Sec,  F.  W.  BonehlU.  \ 

Knights  and  Ladles  of  Security  (1892).    Councils, 
1,945;  members,  217,710;  Nat.  Pros.,  J.  M.  Kirk- 
patrick;  Nat.  Sec,  J.  V.  Abrahams,  Topeka,  Kau. 
Knights  of  Malta,  Ancient  and  Illustrious  Order 
of   (1048),    1345   Arch  St..   Philadelpixia;   60,000; 
Sup.  Com.,  R.  B.  Keller;  Sup.  Rec,  Frank  Gray. 
Knights  of  Pythias,  Sup.  Lodge  (1864).    746,034; 
Sup.  Chancellor,  C.  S.  Davis;  Sec,  F.  E.  Wheaton, 
Minneapolis. 
Knights  Templar  ( ),   Masonic  Temple,  Louis- 
ville,    Kv.;     Commandcries,      1,461;     members, 
277,386;  Gr.  Master,  Joseph  Kyle  Orr,  Atlanta, 
Ga.;  Gr.  Recorder,  Frank  H.  Johnson,  Louisville, 
Ky. 
Labor    Legislation,    American    Association    for 
(1906)   131  E.  23d  St.,  New  York;  3,000;  Pres., 
T.  L.  Chadbourne;  Sec,  J.  B.  Andrews. 
Ladles'  Catholic  Benevolent  Association  (1890). 
139,206;  Pros.,  Miss  Kate  Malioney,  Troy,  N.  Y.; 
Sec,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Royer,  Erie,  Pa. 
Lake  Mohonk  Indian  Conference  (IS83) ,  Mohonk 
Lake,  N.  Y.;  Sec,  H.  C.  Phillips. 


Landscape  Archttects,  American  Society  of,  Inc; 

.    (0000).    Pres.,  liYederlck  Law  Olmsted,  Brookllnc,' 
Mass.:  Sec,  A.  F.  BrinckerhoS,  527  Fifth  Ave.,. 
New  York. 
Latter  Dav  Saints,  Reorganized  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of    (1830),    Independence,   Mo.;   100,000; 
Pres.,  F.  M.  Smith;  Sec,  R.  S.  Salyardssr: 
Law,  International,  American  Society  of  (1906), 
2  Jackson  PI.,   Washington  D.  C;  1,100;   Pres., 
E.  Root;  Sec,  J.  B.  Scott. 
Lawyers'  Association,  New  York  County  (1908), 
165  nro.adw.ay,   New    York;   3,700;  Pres.,   C.  E. 
HQghcs;  Sec,  G.  C.  Au.stln. 
League  of   American   Pen   Women,   New    York 
Auxiliary  (1919)..  150;  Pre.?.,  Mrs.  R,  M.  Rice; 
Sec,  .Mis,s  Ruth  Waterbury. 
League  of  Free  Nations,  130  W.  42d  St.,  New  Yorfe; 

Ch.,  J.  G.  .McDonald;  Sec,  Mjss  C.  MerrLman. 
League   for    National   Unity    (1917),    1  Madison 
Ave.,  NOW  York;  Pres.,  T.  N.  Vail;  Sec,  R.  M. 
Easley. 
League    for    Preservation    of    American    Inde- 
pendence, New  York  City.    Pres.,  Henry  Patter- 
son; Sec,  H.  A.  Wise  Wood. 
Legal    Md    Society    (1876),    239    Broadway.    New 

York;  Pres.,  C.  E.  Hughes;  Sec,  V.  P.  Kitohell. 
Letter    Carriers,    National    Association    (1S89), 
Kenols  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C;  35,000;  Pree., 
E.  J.  Galnor;  Sec.  E.  J.  Cantweli. 
Letter  Carriers,  New    York  State    Association. 
Pres.,  J.  rinnelly,  Albany;  Sec,  L.  B.  Van  Duzer. 
Rochester". 
Library    Association,    American    (1876),    78    E. 
Washington  St.,  Chicago;  4,570;  Pres.,  Miss  A.  S. 
Tyler,  Cleveland,  O.;  Sec,  C  H.  Milam. 
Life    Underwriters,     National     Association'    of, 
23  W.  43d  St.,   New  York;  20,000;  Pres.,  J.  S. 
Edwards;  Sec,  E,  M.  Ensign. 
Lincoln    Highway    Association     (1913).      F.    A. 

Seiberllnt;;  A.  F.  Mcnt. 
Llnnaean     Society     of     Nevr     York,     American 
Museum   Natural  History,   New   York;  Pres.,  J. 
Dwight;  Sec,  C.  H.  Rogers. 
Little  Mothers'  Aid  Association  (1890),  23G  Sec- 
ond Ave.  New  York;  200;  Pres.,  Mrs.  C.  Burns; 
Sec,  Mrs.  E.  Van  Beil. 
Lord's  Day  Alliance  of  the  United  States  (1888), 
156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York;  1.0,000,000;  Pres.,  J. 
Yereance;  Sec  ,  Rev.  H.  L.  BowlVj^y. 
Loval  Legion,  Military  Order  of.  New  York  Com- 
mandery    (1807),    140    Nns^uii    St.,    New    York; 
760;  Pros.,  C.  D.  Siesbee;  Sec.  W.  S.  Cogswell. 
Loval    Legion.    Military   Order   of   the,    of   the 
United  States,  Conimandery  of  State  of  Pa. 
(1865);  813;   Commander,    ist.   Lieut.  R.   Huey; 
Recorder,  Col.  J.  P.  Nicholson. 
Lumber  Dealers'  Association,  National  Whole- 
sale,   (1894),   Pna.,   J.  W.  McClure;  Sec,  E.  F, 
Perry,   66  Broadway,   New  Y'ork. 
Lumber  Trade  Association,   New   York   (1886): 
Pres..  W.  C.  Held;  Sec,  H.  B.OohO,  18  Broadway, 
New  York. 
Luther  League  of  America  (1895),  .Drexet  Bldg., 
Phll.adelphia;  38,000;   Pres.,  C.  T.  A.  Anderson; 
Sec,  Harry  Hodgcfl.  v 
Maccabees,     rUe    (188,1),     1021    Woodward    Ave., 
Detroit;  308,8.'>4;  Sup.  Commander,  D.  P,  Markey; 
^Sup.  Record  ICcepor,  T.  Watson. 
Maccabees,   Ladies  of  (18S6),  Modern  Maccabec 
Temple,  Port  Huron,  Mich.;  Great  Commander, 
Mrs.   F.   E.   Burns;   Great  Record   Keeper,   Dr. 
Emma  E.  Bower. 
Managers'  Protective  Association,  United  (1916), 
1520  Broadway,  New  York;  t)00;  Pres.,  M.  Kl.aw; 
Sec,  C.  A.  Bh-d.  v 

Manufacturers,  National  Ass<|ciatlon  of  (1895), 
30   Church   St.,   New   York;   6,000;   Pr&s.,   S.   C. 
Mason;  Sec,  G.  S.  Boudinot. 
Marine  Firemen's  Union   (1902),  70  South  St., 
New  York;  Sec,  Oscar  Carolson.  ^ 

Marine  Underwriters,  American  Institute  of 
(1808),  63  Beaver  St.,  New  Yovk;  36;  Pres.,  H. 
Chubb;  Sec,  E.  G.  Driver. 
Marine  Underwriters,  National  Board  of  (1885), 
63  Beaver  St.,  New  York;  37;  Pres.,  Harry  Bird; 
Sec,  E.  W.  S.  Morren.  ,^„. 

Maritime  Association  of  Port  of  New  York  (1873). 
78  Broad  St.,  New  York;  l.'.'OO;  Pres.,  Rafael 
Rios;  Sec  .  Walter  F.  Firth. 
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Masons,  Eastern  Star  (1876).    Grand  Ctiapters,  51; 

fiuboidinate,  8,791;  members,  970.075:  Or.  Matron. 

Mi>(.   E.   L.   Chapln,   Pine   Meadow,   Conn.;   Gr. 

Sev.',  Mrs.  M.  E.  Keyes,  Lansing,  Mich. 
Masoas^Mystlc  Shxlne,  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of 

(1872)fB03ton;  300,000;  Imperial  Poteutate,  W.F. 

Keiitlrick,  Philadelphia;  Imp.  Reoorder,  Boston. 
Masons.  Royal  Arch  ( ).    Grand  Chapters.  47; 

Gen.  Gr.  High  Priest,  V.  W.  Orals.  Des  Moines; 

Gen.  Gr.  Sec.,  C.  A.  Conover,  Coldwaler,  Mich. 
Masons,  R.  A.  and  Select  Masters  (^ ).     Gen. 

Gr.  Master,  Geo.  A.  Newell,  Medina,  N".  Y.;  Gen. 

Or.  Recorder,  H.  W.  Murdhurst,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Masons.     Royal     League     (1883);     23.058;     Sup. 

Archon.  Wm.  E.  Hyde;  Sup.  Scribe,  Chas.  E.  Piper, 

Chicivgo. 
Masons.  Scottish  Rite,  Ancient  Accepted,   Su- 
preme  Council,    S3d    Degree    ( ).      North, 

147,482;  Sov.  Gr.  Com..   Barton  Smith.  Toledo; 

Gr.  Sec,  R.  A.  Shlrrela,  New  Voi  k.    Sotuh,  Sov. 

Gr.  Com.,  Geo.  K.   Mooro,   Washington,   D.  C; 

Gr.  Sec..  .lohn  H-.  Cowlea.  Waahlngiou,  D.  C. 
Masons.   Scottish  Rite,   Ancient   and   .Accepted 

(ISOli.  16th  and  8  Sts.,  N.  W.,  Washington.  D.  C.; 

17.0,000;    Gr.    Commander,    O.    K.    Moore;    Sec., 

J.  H.  Cowles. 
Masons,   Sovereign   Sanctuary  of  Ancient   and 

Primitive   Free    Masonry,    Rite    of    Memphis 

(18o<i),  Brooklj-n. 
Masters.  Mates  and  Pilots  of  .\merlca.   United 

Association.  No.  I  (1886),  5  Front  St.,  New  York; 

Gen.  Mgr.  and  Bee.  Capt.  VV.  A.  Maher. 
Mathematical    Association    of   America    (1915). 

26  Front  St.,  Cberlln,  Ohio;   1,200;  Prcs.,  D.  F. 

Smith:  Sec,  W.  D.  Cairns. 
Mathematical  Society,  American  (1S!>4),  501  W. 

lieth  St.,  Now  York;  750;  Prcs.,  F.  Morley;  Sec, 

F.  X.  Cole. 
Ma>-Hower  Descendants,  Society  of  (1895),  44  E. 

23d  ^<t..  New   York;   750;   Gov..   H.   C.   Quinby; 

Sec,  T.  3.  Hallowell. 
Maya  Society  (1920).    Pres.,  Wm.  Gate.s;  Sec,  S.  K. 

Lathrop,  Boston. 
Mechanics.    United    American,    Junior    Order. 

National  Council   (1853);   325,000;   Nat.   Coun- 
cilor. H.  F.  Lochner.  Loiasvllle,  Ky.:  Sec,  M.  M. 

Wooili.  Philadelphia, 
Medical   Association,   American    (1847),    535   N. 

Dearooru    St.,    Chicago;    83,338;    Sec,    Ale.x.    R. 

Cniist. 
Medical   .\ssoclatlon.   Southern    (1908>   Birming- 
ham. .Via.;  5,500;  Sec,  Dr.  Senlo  Harris. 
Medical  Jurisprudence.  Society  of '(1883>,  17  W 

43d  St.,  New  York;  760;  Prcs.,  W.  H.  Van  Etten; 

Sec.  [..  H.  Moss. 
Menuonltes   of  North  America.    General   Con- 
ference of.  Board  of  Education  (1914),  Neiwton, 

Kaa-*.:  6:  Pres..  Rev.  H.  H.  Ewert;  Sec.  J.  H. 

Mental  Hygiene,  Nat.  Com.  for  (190'.)>  50  Union 

Sq..  Xfiw  York;  102;  Med.  IJlr.,  Dr.  T.  W.  Salmon; 

Sec,  C.  W.  Beers. 
Mercantile  Association,  Central  (1912),  HI  FUth 

Ave.,    New    York;     500;     Pres.,    Clarkson  Cowl; 

Sec.  J.  E,  Kean. 
Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  (1897).  283 

Broadway,  New  York;  6,422;  Pres.,  W.  F.  Morgan; 

Sec,  S.  C.  Mead. 
Metal   Trades   Association,   National    (1899),   30 

Chuii'li  St.,  New  York;  Sec.,  Henry  C.  Hunter. 
Metal  Trades  Association.  New  York  and  New 

Jersey,    Branch    of    the    National    (1899),    30 

Chiui-h  St.,  New  York;  100;  Sec,  AV.  J.  Croniu. 
Metallurgical     and     Chemical     Society     (1910), 

Billings,  Mont.;  448;  "Pres.,  Dr.  Henri  Bonaparte; 

Sec,  R.  F.  Heath.  D.  Sc 
Metiiodlst  Book  Concern  (1789),  150  Fifth  Ave., 

New  York;  Agent,  E.  R.  Graham. 
M.   E.    Board   of   Foreign    Missions    (1819),    loO. 

Fifth   Ave.,    New   York;   Pres.,    Rev.    Luther   P. 

Wilson;  Cor.  Sees.,  Rev.  F.  M.  North  and  Dr.  S. 

Earl  Taylor.  .  •  „       „   „ 

M.  E.   Board  of   Sunday   Schools    (1908)    58   E. 

Wastiington  St.,  Chicago;  29;  Cor.  Sec.,  Rev.  W.  S. 

Bovard. 
M.  E.  Home  Missionary  Society  (1880).  420  Plum 

St.,  Cincinnati;  286,096;  Pres..  Mrs.  W.  P.  Thukeld; 

Sec,  Mrs.  D;  D.  Thompson. 


M.  E.  Laymen's  Missionary  Movement   (1908>. 

Chair.,  E.  W.  Halford;  Sec,  Jas.  R.  Joy,  111  nith 

Ave.,  New  York. 
Methodist  Protestant  Church,  Bodrd  of  Edu-. 

cation    ( ),    Pittsburgh,    Pa.;    Pres.,    i.    W. 

Knott;  Sec,  Geo.  H.  Miller. 
M.  E.  South,  Board  of  Education  of  (1894),  810 

Broadway-,    Nashville,    Tenn.;    21;    Pros.,    W.    B. 

Murrah;  Sec,  Stonewall  Anderson. 
M.    E.    Woman's    Foreign    Missionary    Soclct.v 
(1869),  150  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York;  460.000;  Pres.. 

Mrs.  Wm,  F.  McDowell;  Rec,  Sec,  Mrs.  Chafi. 

Spaeth,  Roche.ster,  N.  Y. 
Metric  Association,  American   (1916),   156  Fifth 

Ave.,  New  York;  Pres.,  Geo.  F.  Kunz;  Sec,  H. 

Richards,  Jr. 
Mexican  Society  of  New  York  (1909),  117  Park 

Row,  New  York;  1,500;  Pres.,  Francisco  Juarez; 

Sec,  Arturo  Paz. 
Microscopical  Society,  New  York.    Pres.,  R.  M. 

Allen;  .Sec,  G.  E.  Aahby,  11  Cliff  St.,  New  York. 
Military  Order  Foreign  Wars  (1894),    149   Bro:>d- 

way.  New  York;  550;  Pres.,  Col.  W.  G.  Bate.s; 

Sec,  Major  R.  A.  de  Riissy. 
Military  Surgeons  of  the  United  States.  Associa- 
tion of  (1890).  Army  Medical  Museum.    Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  8,500;  Pres.,  J.  W.  Kerr;  Sec,  COl. 

J.  R.  Church. 
Milk    Producers'    Federation,    National    ( ), 

Chicago;   400,000;  Pres.,  M.  D.  Campbell;  Sec, 

George  Brown. 
Millinery  Association  of  America,  Retail  (191G), 

1270  Broadway,   New  York;   1,200;  Pres.,  H.  S. 

Bornhard;  Sec,  J.  C.  Mendel. 
-Millinery    Association,     National     (1917),     1237 

Broadway,  New  York;  72;  Pres.,  M.  W.  Amberg; 

Sec.  W.  L.  Miller. 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  United   (1890),  Mer- 

nUauts  Bank  Bldg.,  Indianapolis;  500,000;  Pres., 

J.  L.  I/Owls,  Soc;,  Wm.  Green. 
Mlnerologlcal  Club,  Now  York.  American  Museum 

Natural  History,  New  York;  Pi-es.,  G.  F.  Kunz; 

Sec,  O.  P.  Whltlock. 
Mining  Congress,  American  (1897).  Munsey  Bldg., 

Washington,  D.  C;   1,500;  Pres.,  Bulkley  Wells; 

Sec,  J.  F.  Callbreath. 
Mining  and   Metallurgical   Society  of  America 

(1908);    Pres,  W.  Llndfjren;  Sec,  F.  F.  Sharplesa, 

115  Broadway.   New  York. 
Mining  Engineers,  American  Institute  of  (1871), 

29  W.  39th  St.,  New  York;  8,600;  Prcs.,  Herbert 

Hoover;  Sec,  Bradley  Stoughton. 
Mission  Society,  New   York  City  (1827),   105  E. 

22d  St.,  New  York;  Piea.,  W.  S.  Coffin;  Sec,  L.  H. 

Lewis. 
Modern  Brotherhood  of  America  (1897).  Mft.ion 

City,  la.;  53,200;  Prcs.,  Albert  Hass;  Sec.  E.  L. 

Balz. 
Modern  Language  .\ssoclatlon  of  America  (1883) , 

Minneapoll.s;  1,450;  Pres.,  J.  M.  Manly;  Sec,  C. 
.   Brown. 
Modern    Woodmen    of    America     (1883),    Rock 

Lsland,  111.;  1,056,008;  Head  Consul,  A.  R.  Talbot; 

Lincoln,  Neb.;  Head  Clerk,  A.  N.  Bort. 
Moose,   Loyal   Order  of    (1910);    1,027;   Dictator, 

C.  C.  Retz;  Sec,  L.  H.  Trout;  Mooseheart. 
Mormons.  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day 

Saints    ( ),  Salt  Lake  City;   Pres.,  Heber  J. 

Grant;  Acting  Pres.,  Rudger  CUaw.son;  Council  of 

12   ADostles,    Anthon    H.    Lund    (Pres.),  Rudger 

Clawson,   Reed  S'lioot,  Geo.   A.  Smith,  Geo.  F. 

Richards.  O.  F.  Whitney.   D.  O.  McKay.  A.  W. 

Ivins.   Jos.   F.   Smith.   Jivs.    E.   Talmadge,   S.   L. 

Richards,  R.  R.  Lyman,  M.  J.  Ballard.    Presiding 

Patriarch.    Hyman   G.   Smith;   Presiding   Bishop. 

Chas.  W.  Nibley;  1st  Councilor,  David  A.  Smith. 
Mormon,  Reorganized  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 

of  Latter  Dav  Saints  (1839) ;  100,000;  Pres.,  F.  M  . 

Smith;  Sec,  R.  S.  Salyards,  St.,  Independence.  Mo. 
Municipal  Art  Society  of  New  York  (1892-1898). 

119  E.  19th  St.,  New  York;  550;  Pres.,  J.  H.  Hunt, 

Sec,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Keen. 
Music  Dealers,  National  Assoclatloif  ot  Sheet; 

Pres.,  C.  A.  Woodman,  Boston:  Sec.  E.  T.  Paul. 

New  York.  ,,<,os,   ', ,« 

Musicians,  American  Federation:  of  (1885).- 110 

W.  40th  St.,  New  York:   105,000;  Pres.,  J.  N. 

tTeber;  Sec,  W.  Kerngood, 
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National  Academy  of  Sciences  (1863),  WasMnR^ 
ton,  D.  C;  218;  Pres.,  G.  D.  Walcott;  Sec,  C.  G. 
Abbot. 
National  Civic  Federation  (1901),  1  M;i(lison  AV<!., 
Now  York;  Pres.,  Alton  6.  Parkcf;  Sec,  Ralph  M.. 
I'.'iisloy.  '         ■  •  : 

National     Editorial     Association.       Pres.,     Wm- 
Wllkio,   Grey    Eagle,    l\iinn.;   Trea.s.,    W.    W.    A. 
Kieiis,  Fianklln,  Ind. 
National    Foreign   Trade  Council  (  1914),   Pres., 
J.  A.   Farrcll;  Sec,  O.  K.  Davis,  1  HiiuovcrSq., 
New  York. 
National  .Securlt.v  LeajSue  (1914),.  15  E.  49th  St., 
New  York;     90,W)0;      Pres.,  C.    D.   Orth;    Sec. 
Lloyd  Taylor. 
National  Union   (ISSl),  ToleUo,  O.,  Councils.  507; 
members,    51,227;   Pres.,   D.   A.   Helpman;    Sec, 
Edwin  A.  MyerS. 
National  Highways  Protective  Association  (lOO'J), 
80- Maiden   Lane,  New   Yofeh;   1,446;  rtec.   10..  S. 
t'ornoll. 
Naturalists,  American  Society    of    (1SS3),  Pliill- 
ilelphia,  360,  Pres.'  Prof.  E.  M.  Kast;  Son  ,  Prof., 
B.  M.  Davis. 
National  Urban   League   (1911).    127    E.   23rl   St., 
New  York;  Ch..  L.  H.  Wood;  See..  W.  H.  Baldwin. 
Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Engineers  (1893). 
2!)   W.  39th  St..  New   York;   1„500;    Prc.9.,  Rear 
Admiral  \V.  1r:  Capps;  Sec,  D.  H.  Cox. 
Naval  and  Military  Order  of  Spanish  American 
War  (3899),  ,1323  Michlsan  Ave,  Cl)l.'-aw;  1,000; 
Com.  In  Chief,  C.  T.  Wilt;  Sec,  F.  B.  Hart. 
Naval  Veterans,  National  Association  of  (18S8), 
New  Canaan,   Conn.;   6,000;   Pres.,    L.  SchoHeUl; 
,Sec.,  H.  F.  McCollum. 
Navy  League  of  the.  United   States    (1902),   .')28 
17th  St.,  N.  W..  Washington.  D.  C;  20.000;  Pres.. 
H.  Breckinridge;  Sec,  W.  M.  G.alvln. 
Negro   Business    League,    National    (1900);    700: 
Pres.,  R.  R.  Moton;  Sec;,  K.  J.  Scott,  1816  12th  St., 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Negroes,    Board    of    Education    for    (1866),    420 
Plum  St.,  Cincinnati;  Pres.,  Rev.  W.  F.  Anderson; 
Sees.,  Rev.  P.  J.  Maveety  and  Dr.  1.  G.  Penn. 
Negro  Improvement  Association,  The  Universal. 
Potentate,    G.    Johnson,     Mavor    of    Monrovia. 
Liberia;  Sup.  Dep..  G.  O.  Mark,  Freetown,  West 
Africa;  Pres.  Gen.,  M.  Garv-ey. 
Neighborhood    Houses     of    New    York,    United 
(1919),  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York;  45;  Pres.,  Miss 
H.  T.  Rightor;  Sec,  Miss  L.  .T.  .Sholeni. 
New    England  -Historic     Genealogical     Society 
(1845),  9  Asliburton  PI.,  Boston;  2,000;  Sec,  T.  K. 
Lothrop;  Lib.,  W.  P.  Grcei^law. 
New  Jerusalem  In  U.  S.  A.,  General  Convention 
of   (1817),  131  Bowdoiu  St  ,  noston:  0,500;  Pres., 
Rev.  J.  K.  Smyth;  Sec,  B.  A.  Whittcmore. 
New  York  Historical  Society  (1804).     Pre.s.,  John 

A.  Weekes;  Librarian,  R.  H.  Kelby. 
New    York   Turn«Verein    Society  (1350).     Pres  ,> 

B    B.  Wellor:  See  ,  F.  Kirchner.  -     . 

New.spaper    Publishers'   Association,  American 
(1887).     Pres.,  T.  R.  Williams  (Pittsburgh  Pr&ss) ; 
Sec.     John    .Stewart    Bryant.    (Ricnmond    New.'? 
Leader) . 
Non-partisan  League.  National  (1915\  Minneap- 
olis; 200,000;  Pros..  A.  C.  Towaloy;  Sec,.  H.  C. 
Telghau. 
Non-Smokers'    Protective    League    of    America 
(1911),  101   W.  72d  St..  New  York;  ,i,000;  Pres.. 
Dr.  C.  G.  Pease;  Sec,  K.  di  Pirani. 
Numismatic   Association,    Ameiican    (1891',    9.i 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York;  700;  Pres.,  W.  C.  Moore, 
Lewisburg,  -O.,  Sec,    H.    H.  Y'awger,   Rochester, 
N.  Y. 
Numismatic   .Society.    .American    (IS;>ai,    Broad- 
way and  156th  St..  New  Y'orK;  632;  Pres.,  E.   f. 
Newell;  Sec,  S.  P.  Noe. 
Nurses  .\ssoclatlon,  American  (1896).  19  S.  Main 
St,,   Rochester,   N.    Y.;   40,000;   Pres.,   Clara   D. 
Noyes;  Sec,  Kath.  de  Wiet. 
Odd    Fellows,.  Grand    United    Order   of    (1S13) 
Philad&lphia,*ft00,000;  Gr.  Master,  E.  H.  Morri.s 
SecvJ.  F.  Needham. 
Odd  Fallows,   Sov.  Grand    Lodge,   Independent 
Order  of   (1819):   2.226,562:   Grand   Sire.    H.   V 
Borst,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.;  Sec,  J.  B.  Goodwin,  25 
N.  Liberty  St.,  Baltimore. 


Old  Guard  Vet  Bat  (1808),  307  W.  91at  St.,  New: 
York;  260.  Pres.,  Major  E.  H.  Snyder:  8ec„  W.  A,' 
Darner,  Adjf .  - 

Oratorio  Society  (1873),  1  W.  :i4th  St.,  New  York ;^ 
100;  Pres.,  C  M.  Schwab,  Sec,  C.  Anl3trorti,     ■  '-;. 
Organists,  National  A.>soclatlon  of  (1907X:  Prei, 
H.  F.   Fry,  Philadclpuia;   Sec,   W.   W.   Waters, 
New  York. 
Oriental  Society,  American  aS42),  028  W.  114tli 
St.,  New  York;  499:  Pres.,  Prof.  Talcott  Willi.ima; 
Sec,  Dr.  O.  J.  Ogden.  .  ■': 
Ornithologists     Union,    American    (1883),    1939 
Biltmoro  St.,    Washington.   D.  tJ.:  '1,150;   Pres., 
J.    H.   Sag':;    Sec,    Dr.    T.   S.    Palmer. 
Osteopathic      Association.     'American       U896), 
Orange.  N.  J.:  3.500;  Pres.,  Dr.    H.    W.   Couklin. 
Battle  Creek.   Midi.;  Sec,  Dt.  W.  A.  Gravett, 
Dayton,  O.  .     •  . 

Owls,  Order  of  (1904).  South  Bend.  Ind.;  543,728; 
Pros.,  .1    vV.  Talbot:  Sec,  F.  VV.  Bailey. 

Paint,     Oil    and    Va.-nlsh    Association     ( ); 

Pres..    II.   J.  Seiinell;    6ec.,    O.  V.   Horpan.    100 
Willia'U  St..  Now   V.n-k. 
Pan-American  Society  of  Unifcad  States  (19i2;;  15 

Bread  SI..  New  York,  000;  Sec,  J.  S.  Prince. 
Paper  and   Pulp  Association,   American   (1878), 
18   E.   41s!,   St..   New    York;   4£,0;   Pres.,   G.    W. 
His.son,  Jr.;  Sec.  H   P.  Baker 
Paper  Industry.  Cost  Association  of  the,  18  E 
41st  St.,  .^fl-w  York:  Pras.,  D.  E.  Burcheli;  Baneor, 
Me.;  Sec.  J.  M.  Allen. 
Paper   Trade  Association  of  United  States.  Na- 
tional   (1913).  41    ParK  Row,  New  York:  Pres., 
H.  P.  Andrews-  Sec.  W.  C.  Ridgway. 

Patrons  of  Husbandry.  National  Grange  ( ), 

Tippecanoe  City,  O,;  707,000;  Pres.,  Oliver  Wilson; 
.Sec,  C.  M.  Freeman. 
Peace  Foundation,  World  (1910);  Mt.  Vernon  St.. 

Boston;  Gen.  Sec,  Euw.  Cummings, 
Peace  Society,  American  (1828),  Colorado  BIdg., 
Washington,  D.  C;  5,000;  Pres.,  A.  J.  Mohlaguc; 
Sec.  A.  D.  Call. 
Peace   Society,   New    York   (1815  and    1900),   70 
Fifth  Ave.;  New  York;  350:  Pres.,  O.S.Sctauss; 
Sec.  C.  U.  (jlvermorc. 
P(ibples'  tnst;tute  (1897).  70  FlfM\  Aye.,  New  York; 

DIr..  E.  F.  Sanderson;  Sec,  E.  D.  Mariln. 
Perlodlcal^Pubilshers'    Association    (1'J18).    200 

Fifth  A^..  New  York;  87;  Sec,  C.  II.  Hathaway. 
Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  American  Associa- 
tion (lOiO):  Pres.,  P.  Harry  Hoonan,  Sec.  C.  H. 
Searles,  M.  D.,  Chicago,  tn. 
Philatelic  Society,  American  (1886);  l,7:iS;  Pres., 
H.  H.  Wilson.  BrooUiya;  Sec,  Dr.  H.  A.  D.avis, 
3421  Coifa:v    'A,  '  Denver.  • 

Philatelic  .Society,  National  (1910).-. Bostoii:  543; 

Pres.,  J.  W.  Taylor,  Sec.,  A.  M.  Wright, 
Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York  (1842)    Car- 
oecie  Hall,  New  York;  Pres.,  H.  E.  Cocper;  Sec, 
F.  F.  I,cifcl,5. 
Phonetic  Society   (I0i7),   117   W.  47th  St..    New 
■  York:  55;  Pres.,  C  P.  G.  ScoU:  Sec  R.  M.  Pierce 
Physician".    American    College    of    (1915).    New 
York;   .505:   Sec,    Dr     Frank  Smlthers     1002   N. 
Oearbora  St.,  Chicago. 
Pilgrim   Society   i i:520).   Plymouth.   Mass.;  Pres., 

Arthur  Lord:  Sec    W.  W.  Brc-w-'ter. 
Poetry  Society  of  America  (1910;,  National  Arts 
Club.  New  YorK;  ioO;  Pres.,  E.  J.  Wheeler;  Sec, 
Jessie  S.  Rlttenhouse. 
Political  Science.  Academy  of  (ijtSO    19101    Co- 
lumbia University,    Now   York".    4,000;   Pres..   S 
MeC.  Lindsay    Sec.    R.  C' McCrea. 
Political  Science  A'^sociatlon,  American   i  r.)06), 

Madison.  Wis..  1.300-  Sec.    F   A    Oeg. 
Poo5.  New  York  Association  for  Impro^-ing  Con- 
dition   of    (1,843),     lOr.    E     -i'iA    St      New    York; 
11  042:  Pres.  C    N    Bliss:  Sec     A.  Nichols. 
Post  OlHce  CleiUs.  National  Federation  of  (i  906). 
WnsningtoD    D.  C.    20000:  Pres.    O.  E.  Hyatt: 
Sec  .  T.  F.  Flaherty 
Po.omac,    Armv  of  the-  Society  of  tfje   il869). 
M'.  Klsco.  N.  Y.-  ;-l  000.  Pres.. 
Treas.    C.  A.  Shaw 
Presbyterian  Board  or  Poretgn  Musious  (1837). 
156  Fifth  Ave  .-New  Ynrk-  Pres'^Rev   Geo.  Alex- 
ander: Sees..  Dr.  R    E  Areer    Rev.  A.  J.  Browu 
Rev.  A.  W.  Halsey   Rev   Stanley  White, 
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Presbrteriaa  Board  for  Fre«dmen   (1882).  Pitts- 
burgh; Gen.  Sec.  and  Treaa.,  Rev,  J.  M.  Gaston. 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Mlsslon.s  ( ), 

156   Fifth    Ave,,    New    York;    Prts.,    Rev.    Geo. 

Alexander,    D.D.;  Sew.,    Dr.  R.  E.    Speer.  A.  J. 

Brown,   D.D.;    A.     W.     Halsoy,     D.D.:    Stanley 

White.  D.D. 
Presbyterian    Board    of  Home   Missions    (1816), 

156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York;  Gen.  Sec,  Rev.  J.  A. 

Marqulfl. 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Temperance  and  Moral 

Welfare  ( ),  Columbia  Bank  Bid';.,  Pittsbiugh; 

CJen.  See.,  Rev.  Chas.  Scanlon,  LL.   D. 
Presbjterian  Church,  U.  S.  A.  (The  Men's  Work 

(1906),  17  N.  State  «t..  ClUcago;  Ch.,  J.  T.  Stone; 

Sec.,  W.  F.  Weir. 
Presbyterian    Educational    Association    of    the 

South  (1913),  410  Urban  Bldg.,  Louisville,  Ky.; 

100;  Pres..  H.  11.  Sweets,   D.D.:  Rec.,  D.  S.  Gage. 
Presbyterian  General   Assembly   ( -),   Wither- 

spoon  Bide.,  Philadelphia;  Moderator.  Wm.  Baer, 

LL.  D.;   Stated   Clerk,    Wm.  H.    Roberts,    D.D., 

LL.  D. 
Presbyterian  Woman's  Board  of  Home  Missions, 

156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York;  Pres.,  Mrs.  F.  S.  Ben- 
nett; (Jen.  Sec.,  Liioy  H.  Dawson. 
Presbytery  of  New  York  (1716),  156  Fifth  Ave.. 

New  York;  3,700;  Pres.,  H.  G.  Mendenhall,   D.D.; 

Sec..  J.  F.  Forbes. 
Printing,  International  Association  of  Teachers 

of   (1915),   444  W.  57th  St.,   New  York;   1,600; 

Pres.,  Joseph  A.  Donnplly. 
Prison  Association  of  New   York   (1844),   135  E. 

lath  St.,  New  York;  1.500;  Sec,  O.  F.  Lewi.s. 
Prison  Association,  Women's  (1845),  110  Second 

Ave.,  Now  York;  250;  Dlr.,  Dr.  Annie  S.  Daniel; 

Sec,  Mles.M.  V.  Clark. 
Prisons  and  Prison  Labor,  National  Commission 

on  (1909),  Washington,  D.  O.;  2,000;  Pres.,  Adolph 

Lewlwhn. 
Probation    Association,    National     (1907);     700; 

Pres.,  H.  C.  Parsons,  Boston;  Sec,  C.  L,  Chute, 

132  State  St..  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Producing  Managers'   Association,   New    York. 

Pres.,  Sam  H.  Harris;  Sec.  L.  L.  Wober. 
Professional  Elementary  Teachers'  Association 

( );  Pres.,  Mrs.  Edna  M.  Bryant. 

Professional   Woman's    League    (1893),    144   W. 

55th  St..  New  York;  250;  Prea.,  H.  W.  Ritchie; 

Sec.  L.  C.  Stern. 
Prohibition     Federation,     World's     (1909)     289, 

Fourth  Ave^  Ne%v  York;  Pres.,  C.  Scaulon;  Sec; 

Rev.  S.  A.  Hunter. 
Prohibition  Foundation  (1916).  32Ci  \V.  Madison. 

Chicago;  115;  Pros.,  V.  G.  Hinshaw;  Sec,  T.  E. 

Beiiuchamp. 
Prooortlonal  Representation  League.  American 

(1912),  1417  Locust  St..  Philadelphia;  925;  Sec, 

C.  G.  Hoa?. 
Protective  Tariff  Lca<»ue.    American    (1888),  339 

Broadway,  New  York;  Pres.,  A.  H.  Heisey;  Sec, 

Wilbur  F.  Wakeman. 
Protestant  Episcopal  American  Church  Building 

Fund   Commission    (1880).     Pres,,   Rev.   C.  S. 

Burch;  Sec,  Rev.  C.  L.  Pardee. 
P.  E.  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society 

(1820),  281  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York;  Pres.,  Rev. 

T.  F.  Gaylor;  Sec,  Rev.  F.  J.  Clai-fc. 
P.  E.  American  Missionary  .\ssociation    (1846), 

287    Fourth    Ave.,    New    York;    Pres.,    Rev.    N. 

Boynton;  Sec,  Geo.  L.  Cady. 
P.  E.  Board  of  Missions  ( ),  281  Fourth  Ave.. 

New  York;  Pres.,  A.  6.  Lloyd.  D.D.;  Sec.?.,  Foreien, 

J.  N.  Wood,  D.  C.  L.;  Domestic,  Rev.  FYancia 

S.  White;  Cor.,  Rev.  R.  B.  Mitchell;  Rec,  Rev. 

F.  J.    Clark;    Edit.,   Rev.   C.    E.    Belticher;    for 

Latin   America,    Rev.  A.  R.  Gray,  D.D.;  Special 

Student  Sec,  Deaconess  Henrietta  R.  Goodwin. 
P.  E.  City  Mission,  New  York  (1883),  38  Bleecker 

St.,  New  York;  Sec,  H.  P.  Robins. 
P.  E.  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society 

(1837).  281  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York;  Pres..  Rev. 

CeorSe    Alexander,     D.D.:     Sec,    Rev.    Stanley 

White.  D.D. 
Psychical  Research,  American  Society  for  (1905), 

44  E,  23a  St.,  New  York;  1.000,  Dlr.,  W.  F.  Prince; 

Act.  Sec,  Gertrude  O.  Tubby. 


Psychological     Association,     American      (1892) 

Clark    university,   Worcester,   Mass.;   393;  Pres.. 

Dr.  S.  I.  Franz,  Washington,  D.  C;  Sec,  E.  G. 

Boring. 
Public    Health    Association,    American    (1872). 

169  Massachuaettfl  Ave.,  Boston;  4,469;  Pres..  Dr, 

W.  8.  Rankin;  Sec.  A.  W.  HedricK. 
Public    Schools    Athletic   League    (1903)    155   E. 

67th  St.,  New  York;  Prea.,  Gen.  Geo.  W.  Wing  ate; 

Sec,  Dr.  A.  K.  Erlanger. 
Public  Schools  Athletic  League.  Girls'  Branch, 

155  W.  67th  St.,  New  York;  Pres.,  Miss  C.  G. 

I^everich- Sec,  Mrs.  O.  T.  Klrby. 
Pulp  and  Paper  Industry,  Technical  Association 

of  the,  471  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York;  Pres.,  R.  S. 

Hatch.  Holyoke,  Mass.;  Sec,  T.  J.  Keonan. 
Pulp  Manufacturers'  Association,  IS  E.  41st  St., 

Now  York;  Pros.,  E.  B.  Mu'ray,  Woolworth  Bldg,, 

New  York;  Sec,  H.  H.  Bishop. 
Purity,  National  Christian  League  for  Promo- 
tion of  (1887).  6  E.  12th  St.,  New  York;  Prea., 

E.  B.  Grannis;  Sec,  J.  A.  Chaloner. 
Purity    Federation,    World's    (1000),    La   Crosse, 

Wis.;  30.000;  Pres..  B.  S.  Steadwell;  Sec,  L.  E. 

Brownell. 
Queens  Borough  Chamber  of  Commerce  ( ) ; 

Sec,  Walter  I.  Wlili.s,  Bridge  Plaza,  Long  Island 

City,  N.  Y. 
Railroad     Association,     American      (1386),     75 

Church  St.,  New  York;  Pres.,  R.  H.  Aishton;  Sec, 

J.  E.  Fairbanks. 
Railroad  Club  (1872),  2.400;  95  Ltlwrty  St..  New 

York;    Prea,,    H.    C.  Manchester;    Sec,    H.   D. 

Vought. 
Railway  Association,  Electric,  American  (1882), 

SW.  40th  St..  Now  York;    Pres.,  J.  H.  Pardee; 

Sec,  E.  B.  Burret. 
Railway,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers 

(- ),  Cleveland;  76.892;  Ord.  Oh.  Eng.,  W.  S. 

Stone;  Gon.  Sec,  W.  P.  Prentes. 
Railway,    Brotherhood    of   Railroad   Trainmen 

( ),  Cleveland;  Pres.,  A.  E.  King. 

RaHway  Business  Association  (1908),  30  Church 

St.,    New   York;   Pres..    Alba   B.   Johnson;   Sec, 

Fnmk  W,  Noxon. 
Railway    Conductors,  Order    of    (1868).      Ced.-ir 

Rapids,  la.;  54.000;  Pres.,  L.  E.  Sheppard;  Sec. 

O.  E.  Whitney. 
Raliwav   Executives,    Association   of    (1913).    6': 

Broadway,  Now  York;  Ch.,  T.  D.  Cuylea;  Sec, 

Binkerd. 
Railway    Mall    Association    (1898),    Portsmouth, 

N.  H.;  14.702;  Pres..  E.  J.  Ryan;  Sec.  R.  E.  Roi3s. 
Railway    and    S.    S.    Clerks,    Freight   Handlers, 

Express  and  Station  Employees,  Brotherhood 

of  (1895),  Cincinnati;  361.072;  Pres.,  E.  H.  Fitz- 
gerald; Sec,  C.  M.  Oweas. 
Railway    and    Utilities    Coinmissloners    ( ), 

Sec,  Jas.  B.  Walker,  49  Lafayette  St..  New  York. 
Rainbow    Division    Veterans    (1919);    Pres..    Col. 

M.  E.  Tlnley;  Sec,  A.  G.  Brown.  Columbus.  O. 
Real    Estate    Board    of    New    York    (1896),    217 

Broadway.  New  York;  1,340;  Pres.,  S.  H.  Tyng; 

Sec.  W.  M.  Benjamin. 
Real   Estate    Boards.    National   Association    of, 

Pres.,  Fred  Z.  Taylor,  Portland,  Ore.;  Sec,   Thos. 

8.-  IngorsoU,  Minneapolis. 
Rechabltes,    Independent    Order    of    (England, 

1835;  U.  S„  1842),  Washington,  D.  C;  538.078. 
Red  Cross,  American  National  (1905),  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;   10,000,000;  Ch.  Central  Committee, 

Dr.  L.  Farrand;  Sec,  Miss  M.  T.  Boardman, 
Red  Men,  Improved  Order  of  (1871),  409  W.  47th 

St.,  New  York;  30,141;  Gt.  Sachem,  N.  I.  Timeson; 

Gt.  Chief  of  Records,  E.  J.  Boyd. 
Reform  Association,  National  (1863).  Pittsburgh; 

30,000;  Gen.  Supt.,  Rev.  J.  S.  Martin;Rec.  Sec 

L.  C.  Demise. 
Reformed  Church  in  America,  Gen.  Synod  ( ), 

25  E.  22d  St.,  New'York;  Pres.,  John  P.  Searle; 

Stated  Clerk,  Rev.  Henry  Lockwood. 
Reformed  Church   in   America,   DomestW  Mis- 
sions,   Board    of    ( );    Pres.,    J.    M.    Farrar; 

Rec  Sec.  John  S.Gardner;  Sec,  Wm.T.Demarest; 

Field  Sec,  Rev.  S.  Vander  Werf. 
Reformed  Church  in  America.  Education,  Board 

of  ( ):  Pres.,  Rev.  E.  A.  Thompson;  Rec.  Sec, 

Rev.  A.  T.  Brook;  Cor.  Sec.  Rev.  Jno.  G.  Gebhard. 
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Reformed  Church  In  America,  Women's  Board 

of  Domestic  Missions  ( );  I*res.,  Mrs.  John 

S.  Bussing;  Cor.  Sec,  Mrs.  John  S.  Allen. 
Reformed  Church   In  United  States,  Women's 

Missionary  Society  of  General  Synod   (1887); 

19,460;  Kxec.  Sec,  Miss  C.  Kcrchner. 
Reformed  Church  In  the  United  States,  General 

Synod   ( );  Pres.,  Rev.  C.  E.  Miller;  Stated 

Clerk,  Rev.  J.  Rauch  Stein,  -199  8.  Franklin  St., 

Wllkes-Barre,  Pa. 
Reformed    Church    In    United    States,    Central 

Publishing   House    ( ),   2909   W.   25tU    St., 

Cleveland;    Pres.,    Prof.    Frank     Grether;    Sue. 

Rev.  F.  W.  Leich. 
Reformed    Church    In    United    States,    Foreign 

Missions,  Board  of  ( — ^■) ,  15th  and  Race  Sts., 

Philadelphia;  Prea.,  J.  I.  Good;  Sec,  Rev.  A.  R. 

Bartholomew. 
Reformed    Church    In    United    States,    Home 

Missions,  Board  of  ( ),  16th  and  Race  Sts., 

Philadelphia;  Pres.,  Rev.  C.  E.  Miller;  Gen.  Sec, 

Rev.  C.  E.  Schaeffer;  Rec.  Sec,  Rev.  J.  H.  Mlekley. 
Reformed  Church  in  United  States,  Women's 

Missionary  Society  of  General  Synod   ( ); 

'Pres.,   Mrs.   W.  R.  Harris,    11   S.  Wagner  Rd., 

Morgantown,    W.    Va..;    Cor.    Sec,    Mrs.    B.    B. 

ICrammes,  TiflBn,  O.;  Statistical  Sec,  Mrs.  Annie 

L.  Miller,  Columbiana,  O. 
Religious  Educational  Association   (1903),  1440 

E.    57th   St.,    Chicago;   3,500;   Pres.,    Dr.   A.   C. 

McGlffert,  New  York;  Sec,  Dr.  H.  \<.  Cope. 
Restaurateurs,  Society  of  (1914),  1451  Broadway, 

New   York;   275;   Pres.,   A   Janscn;   Sec,   C.  J. 

Kaemmerlen. 
Rhodes  Scholars'  Alumni  Association  of  Amer- 
ica (1907),  Cambridge,. Mass.:  400;  Pres.,  L.  W. 

Croukhoit;  Sec,  Pi'of.  F.  Aydetotte. 
Rifle  Association  of  America,  National   (1871), 

Woodward  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C;  Pres.,  Col, 

William,  N.  J.;  Soc.  Brig.  Gen.  Fred  H.  Phillips. 

Jr.,  Tenn. 
Road    Builders'    Association,    American    (1902), 

11   Waverley  Pi.,  New  York;   1,000;  3ec.,  E.  L,. 

Powers. 
Rockefeller     Foundation     (1913);     Pres.,    J.    O. 

Rockefeller  Jr.;  Sec,  J.  D.  Greene,  61  Broadway, 

New  York. 
Roosevelt  Metnorial  Association   (1919),  1  Mad- 
ison Ave.,  New  York;  Pres.,  W.  B.  Thompson; 

Sec,  H.  Hagedorn. 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Association,  inc..  Woman's 

(1919),  1  E.  .57th  St.,  New  York;  lo.OOO;  Pres., 

J.  H.  Hammond;  Sec,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Bryan. 
Rotary     Clubs,     International     Association    of 

(1914);  Pres.,  Estea  Snedecor,  Portland,  Ore. 
Roumanian    Jews    of    America,    Federation    of 

(1918);  Pres.,  Dr.  P,  A.  Siegelstcin;  .Sec,  Z.  E. 

Buclair. 
Royal  Academy  ( ):  Pies.,  Sir  i;.  J.  I3;irf.;  Sec, 

W.  R.  M.  Lamb. 
Royal  Arcanum,  Sup.  Council  (1877),  40?  Sliuw- 

mut  Ave.,  Boston;  State  Jurisdiclions,  32;  Coun- 
cils, 1,482;  members,  133,874;  Sup.  Hegent,  L.  R. 

Geisenberger,  112  N.  Queen  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa.; 

Sup.  Sec,  Samuel  Hoag,  Box  E,  Station  A,  Bo.ston. 
Rubber  Association  of  America.  Inc.   (1900),  52 

VanderbiU.   Ave.,   New   York;   C72;  Pres.,   H.  E. 

Sawyer;  Sec.  and  Gen.  Mgr..  A.  L.  Viles. 
Roman     Catholic     Missionary     Union      (1896), 

Washington,  D.  C;  Pres.,  Rev.  P.  J.  Hayes;  Sec, 

Rev.  Thos.  A.  Daly;  Director,  Rev.  Peter  J.  O. 

Callagl\an  C  S   P 
R.    C.    Missionary  'Aid    Society    (1909),    129   N. 

Craig  St.,  Pittsburgli.  Pa.;  Parishes  of  Pittsburgh 

Diocese;    Director,    Rev.    P.    C.    Danver;    Asst, 

Director,  Rev.  T.  Klinke. 
R.  C.  Summer  School  of  America   (1892),  Cliff 

Haven,  N.  Y.;  7,000;  Pres.,  Rev.  J.  J.  Donlan; 
.  Sec,  Charles  Murray. 
R.    C,    American    Missionary    Association    of 

Catholic    Women,    Milwaukee,    Wis.;    Spiritual 

Director,  Rev.  S.  G.  Messnier,  D.  D. 
R.  C.'fcharitles  Association,  L.  of  C.  (1902),  667 

Lexington  Ave.   New  York;  3,500,  Pres.,  Georgina 

Iselin;  Sec,  T.  R.  O'Donohue. 
R.  C.  Charities,  National  Conference  of:  Pres., 

Bishop   Thos.    J.    Shahan,    Wasliington,    D.    C.; 

Sec,  Rev.  John  O'Grady,  W.ishinirton,  D.  C. 


R.   C.   Church   Extension    Society   of   U.    S.   A. 

(1905),  Chicago;  300,000;  Prea.,  Rev.  F.  C.  Kelly, 

D.  D.;  Sec,  Rev.  E.  B.  Ladnina. 
R.   C.   Educational   Association    (1904),    1651   E. 

Main  St.,  Columbus,  O.;  2,(lftO:  Sec,  Rev.  F.  AV. 

Howard. 
R.  C.  Historical  Association,  .\nicrlcaD.     Pros., 

Dr.  Lawrence  Flick,  Philadelphia. 
R.  C.  Total  .\bstainers'  Union  (1872),  Danbury, 

Conn.;  60,000;  Pres.,  Rev.  T.  G.  Blane;  Sec,  T.  E. 

McCio.skey. 
R.     C,     Mutual     Benefit     Association     (1876), 

Hornell,  N.  Y.;  60,418. 
R.  C,  National  Catholic  Welfare  Council  (— — ), 

Washington,  D.  C;  Exec.  Sec,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke. 
R.    C.    National    Catiiolic    Women's    Council 

(1920),  Washington,  T>.  C;  Pr^.,  Mrs.  Michael 

Gavin,    New   York;   Sec,   Mr.-r.    Harry   Beuziger, 

Baltimore. 
R.    C,    Catholic    I'rlcsts    Pxohibltlon    League 

( ).    Leaders:  Fatlier  (5eorge  Zurchner,  North 

Evans,  N.  Y.,  and  Father  J.  ,i.  Curran,  Wilkes- 

Barre,  Pa. 
R.  C.  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  Society  for  the 

(1822),  343  Lexington  Ave.,  NfcW  York;  800,000; 

Pres.,  Rov.  J.  I'Ycri,  New  York;  Dloceaan  Director, 

Very  Rev,.  J,  J.  Dumi. 
R.   C;,    International    Catholic   Truth    Socletv 

(1900),  407  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  1,309; 

Pres.,  Rev.  Wui.  F.  McGinnis,  S.  T.  D.;  >Sec., 

Hon.  Fi'ancis  A.  McCloskey. 
R.  C,  Benevolent  Association,  Ladles'  Catholic 

(1890).  Branches,   1,268;  members,  139,'20G;  Sup, 

Pres.,  Miss  Kato  Mahoney.   Troy,  N.  Y.;  Sup. 

Recorder,  Mrs.  Joanna  A.  Royer,  Erie,  Pa. 
R.  C.  Foreign  Mission  Society  of  America  (1911) 

Ossining,  N.  Y.;   180;   Prj^.,    liav.  J.  A.  Walsh; 

Sec,  Rev.  P.  J.  Byrne. 
R.  C.  Fraternal  League  (1889).  185  .Summer  St., 

Boston;  2,283;  I're.'i.,  J.  Merrill;  Sec,  J.  F.  Rey- 
nolds. 
R.  C.  Catholic  Guardian  SocJoty  (1913),  139  E. 

17th  St.,  New  York;  Board  of  fJlrcctors;  Sec,  Rev. 

Samuel  Ludlow. 
R.  C,  Federation,  A-mericau,  of  Catholic  So- 
cieties   (1901),    Clhicrtgo,    Hi.;    ;i,000,000;    Nat. 

Pres.,  Thos.  P.  Flyim;  Nat  Sec,  Aathouy  Matre. 
R.  C,  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith, 

Inc.    (1822),    343    Lexington    Ave.,    New    York; 

2,000,000;  Geu.  Dlr..  Mon.  Joseph  Freri,  D.  C.  L., 

M.  A  p. 
Safety  Council,  National  (1912),  168  N.  Michigan 

Ave.,  Chicago;   4,000;   Gen.  Mgr.,  C.  W.  Price; 

Sec,  S.  J.  Williams. 
Sage  (Russell)  Foundation  (1907),  130  E.  22d  St.. 

New  York;  Dir.,  V.  W.  Jenkins.         / 
St.  David's  Society,  Stata  of  Naw  York  (1841), 

289  Fourth  Ave.,   New  York     244;  Pres.,   J.  G. 

Williams;  Sec,  G.  M.  l.ewig. 
St.  Geojge's  Society  of  New   York   (1770).  361 

W.  Broadway,  New  York;  l,0<(0;  Pres.,  Dr,  W.  E. 

Lambert;  .Sec,  F.  H.  Trimble. 
St.  George,  Daughters  of  (1882).     Lodges,  240; 

members,    8,500:    Sup.    Prea.,    Mrs.    Maitha    A. 

Sandiford,  North  Adams,  Masd.;  Sup.  Roc.  Rec, 

Mrs.  Eliza  Coiinell,  Providence,  R.  I. 
St.  Nicholas  Society  of  City  of  Ne%v  "York  (1835), 

43  Cedar  St.,  New  York;  050;  Pres.,  A.  Wagstaff; 

Sec,  F.  I.  Locknian. 
St.  Vincent   de  Paul,   Society   of   ( ),   Paris- 
New  York,  New  Orleans.  St.  Louia  and  Chicago; 

216  W.   15th  St.,    New   York  City;    Pres.  U.  S. 

National  Council,  Geo.  J.  OUlcspic;    Pres.,  New 

York  City  Council,  J.  F.  Boyle. 
Salvation  Army  (1865),  New  York;  50,000;  Com., 

Evangeline  Booth;  Sec,  C^oi  G    Ueinhardsen. 
Savings    Banks'    Association,    New    York    City. 

Prea.,  E.  K.  Satterlee;  Sec,  Frederic  O.  Miller. 
Savings  and  Loan  Associations,  New  York  State 

League  of  (1897),  2161  Bathgate  Ave.,  Bronx,  N. 

Y.;  172;  Sec,  A.  W.  MclOwen. 
School  Garden  Association  of  N.  Y.  (1908),  124 

W.   30th   St.,   New   York;   4,186;   Pres.,   Dr.   G. 

Straubenniiller;  Sec,  Dr.  M.  T.  Lee. 
Science,    American    Association    foir    Advance- 
ment of  (1848),  Smithsonian  Institution,  AVash- 

ington,  D.  C;  12,000:  Sec,  B.  E.  Livingston. 
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Sciences,   National    Academy  /(>f    (1863),   Smith- 
sonian Institution,  Washington,  D.  C;  190;  Free., 

C.  D.  Walcott;  Home  Sec,  C.  G.  Abbott;  Foreign* 
Sec.,  G.  E.  HaJe. 

Scottish  Clans  (1878),  Boston,  18,500:  Pres.,  A.  J. 

Fiudlay;  Sec,  T.  R.  P.  Gibb. 
Sculpture  Society,  National  (1803),  215  W.  57th 

St.,  New  Yorli;  300;  Pres.,  R.  Aitltcn;  Sec,  B.  P. 

Vonnoh. 
Seamen's     Union     of    America.     International 

(1892),    Pres.,   Andi-ew    Furusetb,     Wajsaingtou, 

D.  C;  Sec,  T.  A.  Hanson. 

Signers   of   Declaration    of   Independence.  '  De- 
scendants  of    (1907),    Land  Title  Bldg..  Pliiia- 

rtelphia;  300;  Pres.,  R.  Duano;  Sec,  J.  Calvert. 
Silk  Association   of  America    (1872)    354  Fourth 

Avenue,    New    Yorli;    483;    Mgr.    and    Sec,    R. 

Peuguet. 
Simplified  Spelling  Board  (1900).  1  Madison  Ave., 

Now  Yorlt;  47;  Pres.,  C.  H.  Grandgent;  Sco.,  H.  G. 
■    PaiJiie. 
Slater,  John  F.  Fund  (1882).  Charlottesville,  Va.; 

Px-es.,  J.  H/  Dillard;  Sec,  Miss  G.  C.  Mann. 
Social    Sciences,    National    Institute   of    (1912), 

110  W.  40th  St.,  New  Yorls;  1,000;  Pres.,  E.  R. 

Johnson;  Sec,  J.  Knight. 
Socialist  Society,  Intercollegiate  (1905),  70  Fifth 
.    Ave.,  New  York;  Pr&s.,  Mr.s.  F.  Kelly;  Sec,  Dr.  H. 

W.  Laidier. 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime,  New  York 

(1878),  50  Union  Sq.,  New  Yorlj;  Pre.s.,  Dr.  C.  E. 

Bruce;  Sec,  T.  Kennorwon. 
S.  P.  C.  A.  (American  Society  Sot  Prevention  of 

Cruelty  to  Animals)  (1866),  50  Madison  Ave., 

New  Yoric;  2,000;  Pres.,  A.  Wiisstaff;  Sec,  R. 

Welling. 
S.  P.  C.  C.   (Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty 

to  Children),  New  York  (1874). 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  New  York 

(0000),  140  Nassau  St.,  Now  YorW;  Pr&i.,  John 

E.  Sumner. 

Sons   of   American    Rcvoiutiou,    Empire    State 

Society  (1889),  220  Broadway,  New  York.  1,660; 

Pres.,  H.  F.  Reminstuu;  Sec,  Major  C.  A.  Du  Bois. 
Sons  of  American  Revolution,  National  Society 

(1889),  Smithsonian  lUKtitution.Wasliingtou,  D.C.; 

16,200;  Pres.,  L.  Jenl;s;  Sec,  P.  F.  Lamer. 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  New  Jersey 

Society  (1889),  44  Harrison  St.,  East  Orange,  N.J.; 

Pres.,  Rev.  L.  W.  Allen;  Sec,  D.  L.  Pier.son. 
Sons  of  the  Revolution  (1876-1883);  8,000;  Pres., 

J.  M.  Montgomery,   108  Water  .St.,  New  York; 

Sec,  Prof.  W.  Libbey,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Sons  of  the  Revolution  (1876),  Frauuces'3  Tavern, 

New  York;  2,630;  Pres.,  R.  Olyphant;  Sec,  H.  R. 

Drowne. 
Sons  of  Confederute  Veterans   (1S96),  Memphis, 

Tenn.;  60,000;   i'ret:.,   Carl  Hinton;  Sec,   W.    B. 

Forrest. 
Sons  of  Temperance   (1842),  South  Manchester, 

Conn.;   15,000;   Pres,.   R.  I.  G.   Hohenthal;  Sec 

R.  Slack. 
Sons  of  Veterans   (1881);  52,000;  Com.  in   Chief, 

H.  D.  Sisson,  Pittsfield,  Mass.;  Sec,  H.  H.  Ham- 
mer, Reading,  -Pa. 
Southern    Commercial   Congress    (1909);   Pres., 

Thomas   R.    Preston;   Sec,    Clarence   J.   Owens, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Southern  Education  Society  ( );  Pres.,  J.  P. 

McCounell,  East  Radford,  Va.;  Sec,  A.  P.  Bour- 

land,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Southern    Comm,erclal    Congress     (1908),     1000 

Vermont  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C;  5,000;  Pres., 

T.  R.  Preston;  Dir.  Gen.,  C.  J.  Owens. 
Southern    Newspaper    Publishers'    Association 
r    (1902);  230:  Pres.,  M.  R.  Fostei'.  Houston,  Texas; 

Sec,  W.  C.  Johnson,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Spaolsh-Amerlcan     War,    Naval    and    Milltaty 

Order  of   (1899),  Detroit,  Mich.;   14,000;  Pres., 

Gen.  C:  A.  Coolldge:  Sec,  Lieut.  F.  L.  Hamilton. 
Spanish-American  War  Nurses  ;1900),  Washlng- 
fe  ton,  D.  C;  Hon.  Pres.  for  life.  Dr.  Anita  N. 

McGee;   Pres.,   Rebecca   Jaciison;   Sec,  NErmlna 

D.  Davis,  M.  D. 
Spanish-War  Veterans,  United  (1904,),  City  Hall. 

New  York;  30,000;   Pres.,  Cora.  Wm.  Jones;  Adj. 

Gen.,  P.  S.  Rigney 
Sphlns    Club   of   New    York    (1895);    392;    Pres., 

R.  F.  R.  Huntsman;  Sec,  T.  A.  Barrett. 


Spiritualists'   A.ssociatlon,  National   (1893);  600 

Pennsylvania    Ave.,    Washington,    D.    C;    Pre.s., 

Dr.  G.  B.  Warne;  Sec,  Rev.  G.  W.  Katea. 
Sponsors  of  the  United  States  Navy,  Society  of 

(1908):  Washington,  D.  C;  350;  Pres.,  Mrs.  R.  T. 

Hall;  Sec,  Miss  N.  D.  Barney. 
Staten    Island   Chamber   of  Commerce   ( ); 

Pres.,  C.  G.  Koff. 
Steamship      Owners'      Association,      American 

(1906),  17  Battery  PI.,  New  York;  Pres.,  H.  H. 

Raymond;  Gen.  Mgr.,  W.  L.  Marvin. 
Sulgrave  Institution   (1914).  233  Broadway,  New 

York;    Ilopo    Bldg.,    Ottawa,    Canada;    Central 

Bldgs.,     I/ondon,     England;    Chancellor,    A.     B. 

Parker;  Sec,  A.  B.  Humphrey. 
Sunday  School  Association,  International  (1872) 

Mailers  Bldg.,  Chicago;  20,000,000;  Ch.  Ex.  Com.. 

F.  A.  Weils;  Sec,  M.  Lawrance. 

Sunday  School  Union,  Aftiericnn   (1817).  Philu- 

deiphia;  1.500;  I'res.,  M.  L.  Finckel;  Sec,  W.  11. 

Hirst. 
Surgeons,  Anteriran  College  of  (1913),  40  E.  Erie 

St..  Chicago;  4,.;00;  Sec,  Dr.  F.  H.  Martin. 
Surgeons  (Military)  of  the  United  States,  Asso- 
ciation of  (i.H.io),  Washin;4tou,  D.  C:  8,500;  Pre.-J  , 

J.  W.  Kerr;  Sec,  Col.  J.  R.  Olairch. 
Surgical   Soi  =ety,   latcrnatlonal    (1902),  72   Rue 

de  la  Roi,  Brussels,  Belgium';  Prcs.,  \Y.  W.  Keen. 

M.  D.;  Sec,  Prof.  L.  Mayw. 
Swedenborgian,  New  Jerusalem    Church  .Gen- 
eral Confereiice  of  (18J7),  04  E.  Vaa  Buren  St.. 

Chicago:  8,500:  Pros.,  Rev.  .1.  K.  Smyth:  Sec  , 

B.   A.    Whittemore.  '^ 

Symphony  Society,  New  York  (1878),  33  W.  42a 

St.,   New   York;  Pres.,  .H.   H.   Flai,'ler;  .Sec,   R. 

Welling. 
Synagogues  of  America,  Uaited  (1913),  531  W. 

123d  St,,  New  York;  Prw.,  Dr.  E.  L.  Solomon; 

Sec,  Rabbi  Clms.  I.  HoHuiaa. 
Tammany  Society  (or  Columbian  Order)  (1789). 

145  E.  Uth  St..  New  York;  SOO;  Gd.  Sachem,  J.  R. 

Voorhis;  Sec,  T.  F.  Smith. 
Tanners'  Council  (1017),  41  Park  Row,  New  York: 

270;  Pres.,  F.  A.  Vogel:  Sec,  E.  A.  ]5rand. 
Tax     Reform     .Association,     New     York     (1891); 

29  Broadway,  New  York;  500;  Pres.,  W.  G.  Low, 

Sec.  A.  C.  Plydell. 
Teachers,  American  Federation  of  (1916):  10.400: 

Pres.,  C.  B.  Stillraan;  Sec,  F.  G.  Stecker,   Wii- 

motte.   111. 
Teacher   Association,    New    York    State    (1845). 

North   Tohawauda,   N.   Y.;   11,000,   Pres.,   J.   S. 

Wright;  Sec,  R.  A.  Scaring. 
Teachers'   Council    (191.in   500   Park   Ave.,   New 

York;   45;   Pres.,   W.  J.    McAuilffe;   Sec.  G.  M. 

Smith. 
7'eachers'  Union  of  City  of  New  York  (1916),  70 

Filth  Ave.,  New  York;  1,100;  Pres..  H.R.  Linville; 

Sec,  M.  Roseuhaus. 
Teachers,    Women,     Interboro    Association    of 
(1906),  20  W.  72d  St.,  New  York,  5.000;  Pres., 

G.  S.  Forsythe;  Sec,  Helen  A,  McKeon. 
Teachers  of  Journalism,  American  Association 

(0000):  Pres,,  H.  F.  Harrington,  Urbaua,  111,;  Sec. 

John  R,  Brumm^  Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 
Temperance.  Sons  of .  National  Division  of  North 

America  (1842),  4539  N.  20th  St.,  Philadelphia; 

P.atriarch,  E.  L.  G.  Hohenthal,  Manchester,  Conn.; 

Scribe,  R.  Slack. 
Temperance  Society,  National  (186-5),  289  Fourth 

Ave.,  New  York,  Pres..  D.  S.  Dodge. 
Terminal  Engineers'  Society  (1917),  29  W.  39th 

St.,  New  York;  300;  Pres.,  John, Meigs ^ Sec.  J.  H. 

Leonard. 
Textile    Manufacturers'    Alliance    ( );    Sec 

W.  C.  Bates,  11  Thomas  St..  New  York. 
Tennessee,    Army    of    the.    Society    of    (1865), 

Fourth  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  150;  Pres. 

Gen.  Samuel  Failoms;  .Sec.  Smith  Hickenlooper. 
Theosophlcal  Society,  American  Sec.  (1875).  Los 

Angeles:  8.000;  Pres.,  L.  W.  Rogers,  Sec,  Mrs.  B. 

Jewett. 
Theosophlcal    Society,    Universal    Brotherhood 

and   (1898),  Point  Loma,  Cal.;  Pres.,  Katheriny 

Tinglcy;  Sec,  J.  H.  Fussell. 
Tobacco     Merchagits'     Association     of     United 

States   (1916),  5  Beekmau  St..  New  York;  504; 

Pre.?..  J.  A.  Bloeh;  .Sec,  C.  Diishklnd. 
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Toy  Manufacturers  of  the  United  States  (1916) 

FlatironBWg.,  New  York;  135;  Pres.,  H.  C,  Ives; 

Sec.,  P.  D.  Hodge,    . 
Trade  Mark  Association,  United  StatcsJlS78),  32 

>fiis9au   St.,    New   Yorfe;   325;    Prea.,    E.    Faber; 

Sec,,  A.  W.  BRrl)€r. 
Trade  and  Transportation,  New  York  Board  of 

(IS73);  Pre?.,  Lee  Kohns;  Sec..  F.  S.  Garduor,  38 

Park  Row,  New  York. 
Travelers'  Aid  Society  (1905),  46.5  Le\lngt-on  .We., 

New  York;  Pres.,  W.  F.  Morgan;  Set'.,  V.  M. 

Miuray. 
Traielers*    Protective    Association     (1890).    9l.J 

Ollv-e  St.,  Bt.  Louis;  95,244;  Pres.,  R.  J.  UTiite; 

Sec  .  T.  S.  Logan. 
Traveling     Salesmen's     Association,     National 

Council  of.  New.  York;  11,000;  Pre.i.,  Timothy 

Healy;  Sec.,  Sol.  Wolersteln. 
Tree  P\natia&  Association  (1897),  100  Broadway. 

New  York;  127;  Pres.,  C.  T.  Terry;  Sec,  T.  R.  V. 

Fiko. 

Troylcai  Medicine,  American  Society  of  (1903), 

New  Orleans;  J.66:  Pres.,  J.  M.  Swau;  Sec,  Dr. 

8.  K.  Simon. 
Tuberculosis  Associetion,   National    (1905),   381 

Fourth  Ave.,  New  York;  4.103;  Pre-s..  Dr.  C.  J. 

Hatfleld;  Sec.  Dr.  G.  M.  Kober. 
Typoi»rapt»ical  Ucioa  No.  6    (1850);    Pres..  L.  H. 

House;  Sec.-Troa.o.,  J.  8.  O'Connell;  9,000;  World 

Bldg.  Now  York  City. 
Tyootlietae    of    Aincrlca,    United     (1887);    008 

South  DearlKirn  Ot.,   Chicago;  4,500;  Pres.,   W. 

OreAu;  Soc.  J.  A.  Borden. 
Underwriters,   ?ii-e.   National  Board    (1867).   76 

William  St.,  New  York;  T.iO;  Pre.s.,  F.  C.  Beeswell; 

Se.\,  W.  E.  Mollalien. 
Underwriters,     Life,     National    Association    of 

( ),  r>&  Pine  .'3t  /New  York;  Sec,  E.  M.  Ensign. 

Underwriters,  Meylne,  National  Board  of  ( ); 

Sec.  H.  Bird,  63  Beaver  St.,  New  York. 
Union  Society  of  the  CivU  War  (1900),  30  W.  44th 

.St..  New  York;  300;  Pres..  Paul  Dana;  Sec.  W.  R. 

.Toae.s 
Unitarian,  American,  Association  (1825);  Pres.. 

Rev.  Samuel  A.  Elliott;  Sec.  Rev.IxjuisC.  Cornish. 
Unitarian  Laymen's  League  (1919');  Pres.,  Cha.S. 

H   Strong,  New  York;  3ec.,  Wm.  L.  Barnard. 

Unitarian  Historical  Society   ( );  Pres.,  Rev. 

.    Henry  W.  Foote;  Sec.  Rev.  Geo.  H.  Reed,  Fair- 
haven.  Mass. 
Unitarian.  Alliance  of,  and  ether  Liberal  Chris- 
tian  Women    (1890):  Pres.,  Miss  Lucy  Lowell. 

Boston;  Rec,  Sec,  Mrs.  C.  3.  Atherton,  Boston; 

Cor.  Sec.  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Davis.  Wayne,  Pa. 
United  Brethren  in  Christ.  Board  of  Education 

of    Church    of    (1881).    Ottcrliam    Press    Bidg 

Dayton,  O.;  22;  Sec,  Vf.  E.  Schell. 
United  Engineering  Society   (1904),  29  W.  39th 

St.,  New  York;  Pros.,  J.  V.  Davics.      - 
United  EvaniJellcal  Church,  Board  of  Education 

(1914),  1011  N.  6tli  St.,  Reading,  Pa.;  Pres..  Rev. 

H.  F.  Schlegel;  Rec.  Sec.,  Rev.  H.  H.  Thoren. 
United    Neighborhood    Houses    of    New     York 

(1919),  70  Fifth  Ave.;  45;  Pres.,  Mi»r  H.  T.  Righter; 

Sec  .  Mlas  L.  J.  Sholem. 
United  Press  Association    (1907),  63   Park   Row, 

New  York;  Pres.,   W,  W.  Hawkins;  Sec,  R.  II. 

I'aiichor. 
Unlversalist.  Ainerlcan  Board  of  Commissioners 

for    Foreign    \Sissions    (1810).    14   Beacon    St.. 

Boston-;  Sec.  Rev.  J.  L.  Barton. 
Unl'versalist     General    Convention     (1866),     359 

Boylston  St.,  Boston;  55,000;  Pies..  R.  S.  Galer; 

Sec,  R.  F.  Etz. 
Unlcersalist  Historical  Society   (1834  and  1877). 

Tuft,s    College,    Mass.;     100;     Pres..   Rev.  L.  S. 

MoCollester;  Sec,  Rev.  W.  B.  Brigham. 
Unlversalist    Young   People's   Christian,  Union 

(1889);  Pres..  Rev.  Eleanor  Bisbee,  Boston;  Sec, 

R.  W,  E.  Hunt. 
tJniversit.y  Professors,  American  Association  of 

(1913).   Cambridge,   Mass.;   Pres..    Prol.   Edward 

Capps;  Sec,  Prof.  H.  W.  Tyler. 
fjalversity  Settlement  Society  (1886),  184Ei(lrldge 

St.,  New  York;  Head  Worker,  J.  B.  Eiaiuger;  Sec., 

H.  Kohlmann. 


United  States  Naval  Reserve  Officers  Association 

( •);  Capt.  N.  Butler  Duncan;  District  Dir- 
ectors (1)  J.  L.  Saltoastall,  Boston;  (2  and  3)  W, 
B.  Duncan;  (4)  Lieut.  Com.  J.  G.  N.  WTlittaker; 
(.5)  Lieut.  Com.  P.  A.  Savage;  (6)  Lieut.  W.  W, 
Scouten,  Gliarleston;  (7)  Lieut.  L.  B.  Larna), 
Key  West;  (8  and  15)  Lieut.  Com.  C.  W.  J.  Neville. 
New  Orieanii;  (9,  10  and  11)  Capt.  E.  E.  Evers, 
Chicago;  (12  .ind  14)  Lieut.  Com.  R.  H.  Miner. 
AVashlngton,  D.  C;  (13)  Com.  W.  B.  Allison 
Seattle. 

United  Worltmen,  Ancient  Order  of  (1868); 
CO.OOO;  Supreme  Master  Workman,  Will  M. 
NarvLs.  Muscatine.  la.;  Supreme  Recorder,  E.  J. 
Moore.  Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

Universities.    Association    of    American    ( ); 

Pies..  ,    Ohio    State    University. 

Columbus,  C;  Sec,  D.  A.  Robertson,  University 
of  Chicago. 

Urban  League.  National  (1911),  127  E.  23d  St., 
New  York;  Ch..  L.  H.  Wood;  Sec.  W.  H.  Baldwin 

Vacation   Association,  Inc.    (1911),  218  Madison 

Ave..  New  York;  150;  Pres.,  JNIlss  R.  Smith;  .See, 

Miss  G.  E.  Lachlan. 
Vedanto  Society  (1894).  117  W.  72d  St  ,  New  York; 

100;   Pres.,    E.   Shaughuessy;   Sec,    Miss   A,   L. 

Stuai't. 
Veteran  Corps  Artillery,  New  York  State  (1890). 

71st   Regiment   Armory,    New   York:   250;   Coi. 

Wm.  G.  Bates;  Sec,  Capt.  H.  SchleHelln  Sayers. 
Veteran    Firemen's   Association    (1885),    220    E. 

.59th  St..  New  York;  450;  Pres.  P.  Hanlon;  Sec, 

G.  C.  Reinhardt. 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  United  States  (1899), 

32  Union  Square,  New  York;  90,000;  Pies.,  F.  W. 

Karling;  Sec,  W.  I.  Joyce. 
Vice,  New  York  Society  for  Suppression  of  (1873), 

21;)  W.  22d  St.,  New  York;  3;i5;  Pres.,  Rev.  A.  P. 

AtterBury;  Sec,  J.  S.  Summer. 
Vocational    Education,    National    Society    for 

(1906),  140  W.  42d  St.,  New  York;  3,000;  Pres., 

W.  J.  Bog,an;  Sec,  Miss  C.  Ware. 
Volunteers  of  America  (1896).  34  W.  28th  St.,  Now 

York;  10,500;  Pres.,  Gen.  B.  Booth;  Sec,  J.  W. 

Merrill. 
Wars,   Society  of  American,   New    York  Com- 

mandery   (1910).    144  E.  J-ith   St..   New  York; 

309;  Commander,  Major  G.  M.  Hammond;  Sec, 

C.  A.  Manning. 

Washington  Headquarters'  Association  (1903); 
216;  Pres.,  Mrs.  S.  Baruch;  Sec,  Mrs.  J.  K.  Butler, 
160th  St.,  Edgesombe  Ave.,  New  York. 

Weights  and  Measures,  American  Institute  of 
(l',)17).  115  Broadway,  New  York;  600;  Pres.,  W. 
R.  Ingalls;  Sec,  C.  C.  Stutz. 

V/olcott.  Descendants  of  Henry,  Society  of: 
Pres..  J.  E.  Wolcott,  Cleveland:  Sec,  M.  Wolcott 
Gieou,  Englewood.  Kla. 

Woman's  Relief  Corps  (1883) ;  148-164;  Pres..  Mrs. 
A.  Lynch,  Pittsburgh;  Sec,  Mrs.  E.  Brown- 
Daggett,  Attleboro.  Mass. 

Woman  Suffrage  Alliance,  International, 
Geneva,  Switzerland;  Pres.,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Catt. 

Woman  Suffrage  Association,  National  Amer- 
ican (1869).  171  Madison  Ave..  New  York; 
2,500.000;  Pres..  C.  C.  Catt:  Sec.,  N.  R.  Shuler. 

W.  C.  T.  U.  (Women's  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  National).  Evanston,  111.-  500,000;  Pres., 
Miss  A.  A.  Gordon;  Sec,  Mre.  F.  P. 'Parks. 

Women's  Clubs,  General  Federation  of  (1890), 
1410  H  St..  N.  W..  Washington.  D.  C;  2,000,000; 
l^ras.,  Mrs.  T.  O.  svinter;  Sec,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Plum- 
mer. 

Women's  Ciubs,  New  York  State  Federation  of 
(1894),  c:arthase.  N.  Y.;  275.000;  Pres.,  Mrs.  G. 

D,  newitt;  ,Secs.,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Whltmayer,  Mrs.  C. 
J.  Reeder. 

Women's    Educati  >nal    and    Industrial    Union 

(1877),  204  Boylston  >'5t..  Boston;  4,000;  Prea.,  Mrs. 

R.  Whiddcii;  Sec,  E.  W.  Schermerhorn. 
Women's  Medical  Society  (1915);  130;  Pres..  Dr. 

Lois  I„  Gannett,  Alams,  N.  Y.;  Sec.  Dr.  Harriet 

M.  Doane. 
Women's  Prison   As-^ociajion   (1845).  110  Second 

Ave.,  New   York:   24 :   Pres  .   A    S.   Daniel;  Sec, 

N.  O.  L   Henrifj'.u-^. 
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Women's  Trade  Union  League  (1905),  7  E.  lotl! 

StM,>J'ew  York;  Pres.,  Rose  Sctinelderm.an,  Sec, 

Maud  Swartz. 
Women    Voters,    National    League   of,    Munsey 

Bldg.,  WaslUngtan.  D.  C:  Hon.  Cli.,  Mrs.  C.  C. 

Catt,;  CU.,  Mrs.  M.   \V.   ParK;  Sec,  Miss  C.  J. 

Reilly.. 
Women  Workers,  National  League  of.  New  York 

Association    (1885),   0   E.  45th  St.,   New   York; 

3,00.0;  Pres.,  Mrs.  Kennoth  Muir;  Hoc,  Mrs.  RalpI) 

Helmer. 
Woodmen   of   the   World    (1890),   Omaha,   Neb.; 

962,109;  Sov.  Com.,  W.  A.  Frjiser;  Sec,  J.  T.  Yates. 
Woo)    and    Worsted    Manufacturers,    American 

Association   (1907),  45  E.  17th  St.,  New  York; 

210;  Pres.,  G.  B.  Sunford;  Sofi.,  J.  J.  Nevins. 
Working  Girls'  Vacation  Society   (1884),   105  K 

22d.St.,  New  York:  1,000;  Pres.,  Mrs.  Wm.  Her- 
bert; Sec,  Miss  A.  E.  Roelker. 
World    Alliance    for    International    Friendship 

Through  the  Churches  (1914),  ?0  Fiftli  Ave, 

New  York;  1,500;  Sec,  Dr.  H.  A.  Atkiasou. 
World   Peace  Foundation    (1010;,   Boston;   Pres., 

VVni.  n.  p.  Faunce;  Sec,  E.  Cuinmings. 
World  Prohibition  Federation  (1920).  Pres.,  Rev. 

Dr.  Chas.  Scanlon,  Pittshurgh,  Pa. 
World's  Purity  Federation  (1905),  La-Crosse,  Wis.; 

20flOO;  Pres.,  B.  S.  Steatlwoll;  Sec,  L.  E.  Browuell. 


World's  Student  Christian  Federation  (1895). 
347  M.ad4soii  Ave..  New  York,  181,000;  Ch..  Dr. 
K.  Fries.  Stockholm  Sweden;  Sec,  Dr.  J.  R.  Mote. 

World's  Sunday  School  Association   (1889);  216 
Metropolitan     Tower,     New     York;     35,000.000,- 
Chuir.,  John  Wanamakcr;  Se?.,  F.  L.  Brown. 

Yellowstone  Trail  Association  (1911),  Andrus 
Bldg..  Mliuioapolis;  Gen.  Mgr.,  H..  O.  Ooolt'y; 
See..  J.  A.  Hillcstad.  ■ 

Yeomen,  Brotherhood  of  American  (1897),  De.s 
.Moines,  la.;  285,894;  Pres.,  G.  N.  Frlnk;  Sec, 
\V.  E.Davy. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  (YoungMeii  s  Christian  Association) 
of  the  City  of  New  York  (1852),  i  W.  45th  St-.. 
New  York;  31,311;  Pros.,  W.  M.  Kingsley;  Sef., 
W.  T.  Diack. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  International  Commission  (1854), 
3)7  M.idison  Ave.,  New  York;  102;  Pres,  A.  K. 
Marling;  See..  Dr.  .).  R.  Mott. 

Young  Men's  Hebrew  A.sisociatiOii  (1874),  148  E. 
92d  St.,  New  Vork;  3,000;  Pres.,  Justice  Irvin« 
Lehman;  Hci'.,  E.  H.  Pane. 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  (Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tions) of  the  United  States. (1900).  (iOO  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York;  Pres.,  Mrs.  R.  E.  Spear;  Se."  , 
Mrs.  L.  H.  Laoham. 

Zionist  Organization  of  America  (1897),  55  Filtn 
Ave..  New  York;  190,000;  Hon.  Pres.,  L.  U 
Bnuidcis;  Pie.s.,  J.  W.  Mack,  Sec,  J.  de  Haas. 


THE    WOLCOTT    SOCIETY. 

Society  of  tlie  Descendants  of  Henry  Wolcott  (settled  at  Windsor,  Conn.,  Ui34);  organized  1905:  meets 
annually;  listed  membership,  1,610.  President,  Judson  E.  Wolcott,  Cleveland.  O.;  Secret ary-Trea surer 
Dr.  Mary  Wolcott  Green,  Englewood,  Fla.     Next  meeting,  Boston,  .Sept.  5-10,  1921. 


CONFEDERATE    MUSgUC^,    RICHMOND,    VA. 

TIic  house  now  occupied  by  tlie  Confedornto  Mu.seum,  i2tli  and  Clay  .Sts.,  Riclimond,  Va.,  was  built 
by  Dr.  John  Brockenbrough  in  1819  and  used  as  a  private  residence  until  1862.  when  Lewis  Crenshaw,  tiw. 
owner,  sold  it  to  the  City  of  Richmond  for  the  use  of  the  Confederate  Government.  The  city,  having  fur- 
nished It,  offered  it  to  Mr.  D.avis.  but  he  refused  to  accept  the  gift.  The  Confederate  Government  then 
rented  it  tor  the  "Executive  Mansion"  of  the  Confederate  States.  President  Davis  lived  here  with  his  fam- 
ily, using  the  house  both  in  a  private  and  oSicial  capacity.  The  present  "Mis.'iissipp!"  Room  was  his  study. 
wliere  he  held  conferences  wltli  his  leaders.  In  tills  house  Wiiuile."  the  cherished  daughter,  was  born, 
and  here  tittle  Joe"  died  from  the  effects  of  a  fall  from  the  back  porch.'  It  remained  Mr.  Davis's  homo 
until  the  evacuation  of  the  city.  He  left  with  the  Government  officials  on  the  night  of  April  2,  1865.  1ti 
1890  the  house  was  turned  over  to  the  Confederate  Memorial  Literary  Sociel  y,  for  a  museum,  and  was  opened 
to  the  public  Feb.   22,   1896.  «■  . 

The  House  Regent  Is  Miss  Susan  B.  Harrison.  The  museum  contains  the  uniform  and  sword  of  Gen 
Lee,  with  many  Confederate  papers  and  manuscripts,  etc  There  are  on  the  "Roll  of  Honor"  233  vol- 
umes, all  bound,  with  more  than  20,000  certified  records  of  Soutliern  heroes.  A  large  number  of  the  pei- 
Bonai  papers  of  the  Hon.  Jefferson  Davis  are  In  our  keeping.  The  catalogue  will  tell  of  other  Important 
articles.  In  1907  a  Southern  Historical  Manu.script  Commission  was  appointed  ,ind  authorized  to  solii-it 
the  gift  or  loan  of  rare  books  and  papers  relating  to  the  war  between  the  States.  The  first  report  of^fliis 
•committee,  '  The  Calendar  of  Confederate  Papers,"  has  been  published  and  comists  of  over  COO  pago-i. 
The  work  of  cataloguing  and  caring  for  the  manuscripts,  etc.,  so  collected,  is  done  by  the  Solid  South  Room 
Historians  in  search  of  Information  can  here  obtain  original  data  pertaining  to  this  period.  The  United 
States  Government  has  already  made  use  of  the  records. 


EXECUTIVE  CQUNCSL  OF  THE  P.  E.  CHURCH. 

At  the  last  General  Convention  held  in  Detroit,  October,  1919,  a  new  canon  was  adopted,  No.  00,  pro- 
"viding  for  the  organization  of  the  Presiding  Bishop  and  (Council.  It  was  declared  that  this  coimcil,  among 
other  things,  should  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  and  have 
charge  of  the  unification,  development  and  prosecution  of  the  worlf  of  missions,  church  extension,  religious 
education  and  Christian  social  seivice.  The  council  is  composed  of  twenty-four  members;  sixteen  members 
to  be  elected  triennially  by  tue  General  Convention,  of  whom  four  shall  be  Bishoi)S,  four  presbyters  and  eight 
laymen,  and  eight  members  to  be  elected  by  the  Provincial  Synods,  each  synod  electing  one  Until  a  Pre- 
siding Bishop  .'hall  have  been  elected,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  a  Bishop  is 
chosen  to  serve  as  President  of  the  Council.  -In  accordance  wltn  Canon  69,  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society  retains  its  corporate  existence  and  continues  to  receive  and  hold  bequests,  trust  funds  and 
titles  to  property  of  ali  kinds.     The  members  of  the  council  act  as  the  Board  of  Directors  of  this  .society. 

Following  are  the  memoers  of  the  council,  elected  by  the  General  Convention;  The  Rlght^ev.  T.  F 
Galloh  D.  D..  President;  Lewis  B  Franklin,  Treasurer;  Right  Rev.  Wm.  C.  Vrown,  D.  D..  Right  Rev.  E. 
S.  Lines,  D.  D.;  Right  Rev  Wm  Lawrence,  D.  D.;  Right  Rev.  T.  I.  Reese,  !>.  D.;  Rev  J.  E.  Freeman, 
D.  D.;  Rev.  W.  H.  Milton.  D.  D.  Rev.  Alexander  Maim,  D.  D.;  Rev.  E.  M.  Stires,  D.  D.;  Stephen  Baker, 
Burton  Mansfield,  John  Stewart  Bryan,  Frederic  C.  Morehouse.  Samuel  Mather,  Harper  Sibley,  H.  C, 
Wyckoff.  Elected  by  the  provinces:  Right  Rev.  J.  DeW.  Perry,  D.  D.;  Right  Rev.  C.  P.  Anderson,  I).  D  ; 
Wm.H.  Baldwin.  James  H.  Pershing,  Right  Rev.  J.  G.  Murray,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Z.  B.  T.  Phillips  D.  D.;  Right 
Rev.  F.  F.  Reese,  D.  D.,  Right  Rev.  F.  W.  Keator,  D.  D  -    ^^ 

The  council  has  elected  tne  following  officers  in  addition  to  the  President  and  Treasurer:  Rev.  F  .1. 
Clark,  Secretary:  Charles  A.  Tompkins,  Assistant  Treasurer.  The  council  has  organized  tue  lollowlng 
departments'  I.  Depai-tment  of  Missions  and  Church  Extension;  II  Department  or  Religious  Educa- 
tion: III.  Department  of  Christian  Social  Service;  IV.  Department  ol  Finance,  V.  Department  ol  Pub- 
licity. VT.  Department  of  Nationwide  Campaign. 

There  are  331  foreign  and  1,324  native  mlsslon.ariea  in  the  foreign  fields,  Including  Alaska,  the  Phlliptiineg 
and  Hawaii,  and  1.159  In  the  domestic  fields. 
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Mines  and  .Minerals-— Mineral  Steites:  Iron,,  Steel. 


MINERAL    PRODUCTS-STATES    THEY    COME    FROiM. 


Mineral. 


Glilef  Producing  States. 


Alurhlaum 

Antkiionlal  lead 

An^iniouy  ore 

Arsenlous  oxide 

A-sbestos 

Asphalt '.  .  . 

Barj'tffs  (crude) 

Bauxit* 

Borax  (crude) 

Bromine 

Cadmium 

Calclujui-magucs.  chloride 

Cement 

ChroDilc  iron  ore ' 

Clik.v;  Products 

Raw 

Coal:  IMtiimlnous 

Anthracite Peuu. 

Col\e , Ponn. 

Copper A.rl/,. 

Dlatomaceous  (liifasorial) 

earth  and  tripoli C-al 

Emer>'  and  coruudum . . . 

Feldspar 

Ferroallo.vs 

Fluorspar 

Fulier'i  earth 

Garuet.  for  abrius.  purpose 
Gems  and  precious  stones. 

Gold 

Graphite 

Grind.i^oiies-pulijstouea 

Gypsum 

Iron:  Ore 

Pig 

Lead 

Ltmo 


Wyo. 
..  111. 

Tenn. 


N.  Y.,  Tenn..  X.  6. 
Not  separable  by  States. 
Nev.,  Alas.,  Utah,  Idaho. 
Not  separable  by  States. 
Ariz.,  Ga.,  CiU.,  W; 
Tex.,  Cal.,  Olda 
Ga.,  Mo.,  Tenn 
Aril..   Ga.,   Ala. 
Cal. 

Mich.,  Ohio.  Wa.'Jh.,  Pa. 
Not  separable  by  States. 
Mich.,  Olilo,  W.  Va.,  Cal, 
Peon.,  Ind.,  Mo.,  Cal. 
Cal.,  Ore..  Md.,  Wash. 
Ohio,  Peun.,  N.  J..  111. 
Mo.,  Penn.,  N.  .J..  HI. 
Ppim..  W.  Va.,  III.,  Ohio. 


,  Ala...  Ohio,  lurt. 
Mont.,  Mich.,  Vtah. 


Mineral. 


I  Chief  Producing  States. 


N.  Y. 

Me., 


Penn.,  111., 

,  N.  C,  Va 

X.  C,  Penn.,  Conn. 
Peun.,   111.,  Md.,  Ala. 
111.,  Ky.,  Colo.,  N.  H. 
Fla.,  Ga..  Tex.,  Ask. 
N.  Y.,  N.  II.,  N.  C. 
Mout.,  Nev.,  Cal..  Me. 
Cal..  Colo.,  .\Las.,  S.  Dale. 
.Ma..  N.  Y.,  Peun..  R.  I. 
Ohio.  W.  Va.,  Mich. 
N.  v.,  I;i.,  Mich.,  Ohio. 
Mlun.,  Mich..  Ala..  N.  Y 
Penn..  Ohio.  111.,  Ala. 
Mo..  Idaho,  Ut.ah,  Colo. 
Penn.,  Ohio,  Va..  Mo. 


Wash. 


Magneslte  (crude) 

Manganese  ore. :......... 

Mica. . . . ; 

Millstones 

Mineral  p.ainta:  Nat.  pig  .  . 
Zinc    and    lead 

pigments 

Mineral  waters, 

Natural  gas 

Natural-gas  ga-soline 

Nickel 

Oilstones,  etc 

Peat 

Petroleum 

Phosphate  rock 

Platinum  and  allied  metals 

Potash 

Pumice 

Pyritc 

■jQuicksilver 

Salt 

Sand  and  gravel 

ISand-llme  brick 

Silica  (quartz) 

Sllvei' 

Slate 

Stone ' 

Sulphur 

Sulph.  acid  fr.  copper  and 

zinc  sm 

Talc  and  soapstone .' 

Thorium  miner,  (monazite) 

Tin 

Titanium  ore  (rutlle) 

Tungsten  ore 

Uranium-vanadium  mius. 
Zinc 


Cal.,  Wash. 

Mont..  Vav,  A.v\z...  Ark. 
N.  C,  N.  H.,  Va..  Ga. 
N.  Y.,  Vs.,  N.  C,  Penn. 
Canvass  dlsrontliuied. 

Penn.,  Wis.,  Kan.,  Mo. 
Wis.,  is'.  Y..  Cal.,    Me. 
W.  Va.,  Penn.,  Ohio,  Okla. 
Okla.,  W.  Va.,  Cal..  Penn. 
Not  separable  by  States. 
Ala.,  Ind.,  Ohio,  Vt. 
N.  .1.,  111.,  Cal.,  Mass. 
Okla.,  Cal.,  Kan.,  T(-x. 
Fla.,  Tenn.,  S.  C,  Wyo. 
Nev.,  Cal.,  Wyo.,  Ore. 
Neb.,  Cal.,  Utah.,  Md. 
Kan.,  Neb.,  Cal. 
Va.,  N.  Y.,  Cal..  Ga. 
CiU.,  Tex.,  Nev..  Ore. 
Mich.,  N.  Y..  Ohio,  Kan. 

Ohio,  ni.,  N.  Y. 

Minn..  N.  Y.,Mas3. 

Penn.,  Wis.,  N.  C. 

Mont.,  Idaho,  Nev. 

Vt..  Me.,  Va. 

Ohio,  Vt.,  N.  Y. 


Penn., 
,Mich., 
Mass., 
Utah, 
Penn., 
Penn.. 
l-a.,  Tex.,  VVyo.,  Nev. 


Ohio,  Tenn. 
Va.,  Ga. 


Penn..  111.. 

N.  Y.,  Vt., 

N.  C. 

Alaska,  S.  Dak. 

Va. 

t:al.,  Colo.,  3.  Dak..  Nev. 

<;olo..  Utah. 

N.  J.,  Mo..  Mont.,  Okla. 


MINEUAl.  PHODCCINt;  STATES  AND  THEIR  LEADING  MINERAL  PRODUCTS. 


State. 


Principal  mineral  prodacUS. 


Ala 

Alas 

Ariz 

Ark 

C.il 

Colo.. .  . 
Conn. .  . 

Del 

D.  oJ  C 

Fla 

Ga 

Idaho . . 

Ill 

Ind...    . 
Iowa 
Kau..    . 

Ky 

La 

Me 

Md 

Mass. .  . 
Mich  ... 
Minn,.  . 
Miss.'.  . 
Mo 


C:oal,  Iron  ore,  clay  prod.,  stone. 
Copper,  gold,  silver,  coal. 
Copper,  silver,  gold,  zinc. 
Coal,  bauxlfAi,  zinc,  clay  prod. 
Petrol.,  gold,  copper,  cement. 
Coal,  ^okl.  zinc,  silver. 
Clay  prod.,  stone,  lime,  sand,  gra\ol. 
Stone,  clay  prod.,  sjind,  gravel,  mln.  wat. 
Clay  prod.  s;uK}-llme  brick,  stone,  miu.  wat 
Phosph.  rock,  stone,  fuller's  earth,  clay  prod. 
Clay  prod.,  stone,  barytes,  cement. 
Lead,  silver,  zinc,  copper. 
Coal,  petrol.,  claj'  prod.,  cemeut. 
Coal,  cement,  clay  prod.,  stone. 
Coal,  clay;  prod.,  cemeut,  gypsum. 
Petrol,  coal.  nat.  gas,  cemeut. 
Coal,  petrol.,  clay  prod.,  stone. 
Petrol,  sulphur,  nat.  gas,  nat, -gas  gasol. 
Stone,  lime,  clay  prod.,  mln.  wat. 
Coal,  clay  prod.,  cement,  stone. 
.Stone,  clay  prod.,  lime,  sand,  gravel. 
Copper,  Iron  ore,  salt,  cement. 
{Iron  ore,  clay  prod.,  cement,  manganif.  ore. 
Clay  prod.,  sand,  gravel,  mln.  wat.,  stone. 
Lead,  zinc,  coal,  clay  prod. 


State. 


Mont... 
Nebr. .  . 

Nev 

N.  H. .  . 
N.  J..., 
N.  M  .  . 
N.  Y. .  . 
N.  C.  . 
N.  D..  . 
Ohio .  .  . 
Okla...  . 

Ore 

Penn. .  , 
R.  I. . 
S.  C.  . 
S.  D... 
Tenn. . 
Tex. .  . 
Utah.. 

Vt 

Va. . 
Wash. 
W .  Va. 
Wis. . 
Wyo.. . 


Pilucipal  Mineral  PiotlucLs. 


Copper,  zinc,  silver,  coal. 

Potash,  clay  prod.,  stone,  sand,  gravel. 

Copi>er,  silver,  gold.  lead. 

Stone,  clay  prod.,  mica,  sand,  gravel. 

Zinc,  clay  prod.,  cement.  Iron  ore. 

Copper,  coal,  zinc,  silver. 

Clay  prod.,  iron  ore.  cement,  stone. 

Stone,  clay  prod.,  mica,  iron  ore. 

C:oal,  clay  prod.,  mln.  wat..  Band-lime  brick. 

Co.al,  clay  prod.,  petrol.,  nat.  gas. 

Petrol.,  nat.-gas  gasol.,  zinc,  oat.  gas. 

Gold,  copper,  stone,  clay  prod. 

Coal,  clay  prod.,  cement,  nat.  gas. 

Stone,  clay  prod.,  graphite,  mln.  wat. 

Clay  prod.,  stone,  phosph.  rock,  mln.  ivat. 

Gold,  tungsten  ore,  stone,  silver. 

Coal,  zinc,  copper,  cement. 

Petrol,  sulphur,  coal,  cement. 

Copper,  lead,  silver,  coal. 

Stone,  slate,  talc,  soapstone,  lime. 

Coal,  lime,  clay  prod.,  stone. 

Coal,  cement,  clay  prod.,  le.ad. 

Coal,  nat.  gas,  petrol,  clay  prod. 

Zinc,  Iron  ore,  stone,  zinc  and  lead  pigm. 

Coal,  petrol.,  iron  ore,  copper.         


WORLD'S    IRON    AND    STKKI,    OUTPUT. 


Ye.vR. 

pIG    IRON. 

1900 

too-.. 

i910. 
lOll 
1912   ... 
l9n     ... 

l9H 

lOir,  .... 
i916  .... 
J917  .... 
Jsis 


United 
Kingdom 


'if 

8,960,000 
9,608.000 

10,012,000 
0,526.000 
8,7.51,000 

10,260,000 
8,924,000 
8.791,000 
9,048,000 
9,420,000 
9,066,000 


United 
States. 


Germany 


Ijong  tons. 
13,789,000 
22,992,000 
27,304,000 
23,650,000 
29,727,000 
30,966,000 
23,332,000 
29,916,000 
39,435,000 
.38,621,000 
39,062,000 


^{et.  lon.s. 
8,521.000 
10,988,000 
14,793,000 
15,534,000 
17,753,000 
19,292.000 
14,392,000 
11,790,000 
13,285,000 
13,142,000 
11, .590, 000 


France. 


.Met  .tons. 
2,714,000 
3,077.000 
4.032,000 
4,426,000 
4,939,000 
5,207,000 


1,447,000 
1,684,000 
1.397.000!  1918,  . 


YE.^n. 


STKEL. 

1900... 

1905.      . 

1910,..  . 

1911.... 

1912.... 

1913.... 

1914,... 

1915.... 

1916.... 

1917. 


United 
Kingdom 


Long  ton.t. 
4.901,000 
5,812.000 
6,374,000 
6,462,000 
6,796,000 
7,604,000 
7,885,000 
8,550,000 
9,196,000 
9.804,000 
9..59 1.000 


United 

States. 


Long  ton.s. 
10.188.000 
20.024.000 
26,095,000 
23,676,000 
31,251,000 
31,301,000 
23,513,000 
32.151,000 
42,774,000 
45,061,000 
45,073,000 


Germany 


Met.  tons. 
6,646,000 
10,067,000 
13,699,000 
15,019,000 
17,302,000 
18,9.59,000 
14,973,000 
13,258,000 
16,18,3,000 
16„587,000 
14,874,000 


France. 


^f  el  .tons. 
1,566,000 
2,240,000 
3,390,000 
3,681,000 
4,428,000 
4,687,000 


1.952,000 
2.232,000 
1,912.000 


The  "minette"  ore  field  which  extends  over  a  portion  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  Lirxemburg,  and  Belgium 
Is  the  /uost  important  as  regards  quantity  In  Europe,  This  field  In  1912  produced  44,000,000  tons,  or  28 
per  c'ent.  of  the  world's  output.  The  ore — geologically  a  bedded  oolitic  Ironstone  of  Jurassic  age— is  a  car- 
Ijonaco  partly  oxidized  to  brown  ore.      "  «  -  . 
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MINERAL    PRODUCTION    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    IN    1919.    . 

(By  the  Geological  Survey;  Geo.  Otis  Smitb,  Director.)  ' 


Product. 


METALLIC. 

Aluminum .lbs 

Antimouial  lead a.  t. 

Antimony 8.  t. 

Bauxite.  .;......    1. 1 


Cadmium. ,. .lbs, 

Chroniite .1.  t. 

Copper .,.,.. lbs. 

Gold troy  oz. 

Iron  ore 1".  t. 

Iron,  pig I.  t. 

Lead .s.  t. 

Manganese  ore 1. 1. 

Manganiferous  ore I.  t. 

Nickel s.  t. 

Platinum,  etc troy  o«. 

Quiclisilver 75-lb.  flasks 

Silver troy  oz. 

Tin  (met.  equiv.) 3.  t. 

Titanium  ore s.  t. 

Tungsten  ore s.  t. 

Urau.  and  Vanad.  inin ..  .s.  t. 

Zinc 3.  t. 

Total,  Metallic  minerals.  . 

NON-METALLIC. 

Arsenlous  oxide    s.  t. 

Asbestos 3.  t. 

Asphalt s.  t. 

Barytes  (crude)  s.  t. 

Borates s.  t. 

Bromine lbs. 

Calc.  mag.  chlor s.  t. 

Cement 376-lb.  bbls. 

Clay  products 

Clay,  raw s.  t 

Coal,  bituminous s.  t 


Quantity. 


l;.l,874 

2,501 

37B,5B6 

99,939 

3,900 

1,310,541,629 

2,829,395 

56,319,000 

30,646,000 

424,433 

58,243 

396,572 

511 

•'      43,109 

21,348 

55,28D,196 

60 

f02 

330 

452,'2J2 


6,029 
1,412 

715,000 

190,000 

06,146 

1,957,500 

26,.500 

86,013.000 

2",3'63i000 
458,063,000 


Value. 


Dnllo.rs. 

38,558,000 

1,513,968 

410,164 

2,201,747 

121,926 

87,000 

243,761,000 

68,488,800 

203,274,000 

809,246,000 

44.990,000 

1,974,114 

1,469.115 

434,485 

5,614,335 

1,927,511 

61,966,412 

78,600 

20,400 

357,000 

.     1,100,000 

66,033,000 

1,372,770,000 


325,530 

10,000,000 

1,454,000 

1,380,0011 

1,381,000 

341,200 

145,058,0(10 

260,790,000 

7,077,000 


Pkoduct. 


xoN-METALLic— Con: 

Coal,  Pa.  anthracite 1.  t. 

Coke....  ' s.  t. 

Emery .s.  t. 

Fluorspar s.  t. 

Fuller's  cartli s.  t. 

Garnet  (abrasive) s.  t . 

Gcras  and  precious  stones... 
Graphite  (amorph.) . . .  .  .s.  t. 
Graphite  (crystalline).    ..lbs 

Gypsum s.  t. 

Lime * s.  t. 

JNIagnesite   (crude) s.  t. 

M  In.  paints  (zinc,  lead  pig. )3.t. 

Mlner.al  waters    Kals. 

Natural  gas 1,000  cubic  It. 

Natural  gas  gasoline ....  gals. 

Peat s.  t. 

Pelroleum    12-gal.  bbls. 

Phosphate  rock I.  t. 

Potash s.  t. 

Pyrites 1.  t. 

Salt s.  t, 

.Sand  (sla.s;s) ' s.  t. 

Sand  (bidg.,  luldg.,  etc.).s.  t. 

.Sand  lime  brick    m. 

Slate   .  , 

Stone.  .  .  .    .3.  t, 

Suli)hur 1.  t 

Talc  and  soapstoiie  ..  s.  t 
Talc  (libroi'S) s.  t 

Total,  non-metallic 

UiiSpeciUed 


Grand  total. 


Quantity.        Value 


77,000,000 

44.821,000 

2,000 

122,000 

106,000 

4,865 


4,000 

•      7,434,000 

2,430,000 

2.976.000 

164,696 

145.230 

43.718,153 

638,600,000 


69,197 

377,719,000 

1,941,700 

;M,899 

380.000 

7.06-1.500 

1,690,000 

58,506,000 

145,000 


71.380,000 

670,000 

124,800 

t>:j.2O0 


Dollars. 


42,000 

■    3,102,000 

2.0(10,000, 

.M3,437 

123,046 

47,000 

696,000 

16,000,000 

27,(123,000 

1,6.52.09-! 

24.600,900 

4,384,657 

159.650,000 

63,500,000 

705,532 

775,000,000 

10,335,900 

7,889,440 

3,500,003 

27,296,000 

3,090,000 

34,729,000 

1,725,000 

5,065,000 

115,000,000 

16,7.50,000 

1,626,600 

739,400 


3,27.5.630,000 
5,300,000 


4,6.53.700,000 


The  canvass  of  .stilpliuric  .acid  was  discontinued  in  1S17,  when  the  qtiautity  was  1,455,257  short  tons 
(Including  119,048  tons  of  stronger  acid),  and  the  value  was  516,890, .545. 

Values  of  antimony,  iron  ore  and  raw  clay  are  not  included  in  the  totals. 

Estimates  of  the  value  of  hard  and  soft  coal  arc  included  in  the  totals;  coke  is  not  so  included. 


COPPER    AND    LEAD    PRODUCTION    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 


Yeau  (Cal.)     Copper.        Lead.        Year  (Cal.)     Copper.        Lead.        Year  (Cal.)     Copper. 


1820 .  . 
1830.. 
1840.. 
1850 .  , 
1865. , 
1860.  , 
1861 . , 
1862., 
1863 .  . 
1864.. 
1865.. 
1866 . . 
1867.. 
1868.. 
J1869., 
%70., 
1871., 
1872., 
1873., 
1874. , 
1875., 
1876 . . 


L.  Tons. 


100 
f)50 

:j,ooo 

7,200 

7,500 

9,000 

8,500 

8,000 

8,500 

8,900 

10,000 

11.600 

12,500 

12,600 

13,000 

12,500 

15,500 

17,500 

18,000 

19,000 


S.  Tons. 
1,500 
8,000 
17,000 
22,000 
15,800 
1.5,000 
14,100 
14,200 
14,,S00 
15,300 
14,700 
16,100 
15,200 
16,400 
17.500 
17.830 
20,000 
25,880 
42,540 
52,080 
59,640 
64,070 


1877, . 

1878 .  . 

1879 .  . 
18H0 .  . 
18.S1.  . 
1S82  .  . 
1S,S3.  . 
1,S84 .  . 

1885 .  . 

1886.  . 

1887.  . 

1888.  . 

1889.  . 

1890.  . 

1891.  . 

1892.  . 

1893.  . 

1894.  * 

1895.  . 

1896.  . 

1897 .  . 

1898.  . 


J.  7'ons. 

21,000 

21,500 

23,000 

27,000 

32,000 

40,467 

51.574 

64,708 

74,052 

70,430 

81,017 

101,054 

101,239 

115,906 

126,839 

154,018 

147,033 

158,120 

169,917 

205,384 

220,571 

235,050 


S.  Tons. 
81.900 
91,060 
92,780 
97,825 
117,0.S5 
132.890 
143,957 
139,.S97 
129,412 
130,629 
145,700 
151,919 
156,397 
143,630 
178,554 
173.305 
163,982 
162,686 
170,000 
188,000 
212,000 
222,000 


J  899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1 907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 


L.  Tons. 
253,870 
270,588 
268,782 
294,423 
311,627 
302,739 
402.637 
409,735 
387,945 
420,791 
487,925 
482,214 
489,836 
555,031 
.546,645 
513,454 
619,647 
860.647 
842.018 
852.024 
585.063 


Lead. 


,?.  Tons. 
210,500 
270,824 
270:700 
270,000 
282,000 
307,000 
307,614 
336,200 
352,381 
311,660 
352,839 
375.402 
391,996 
392,517 
411,878 
512,794 
507,020 
552,228 
548,450 
539,905 
424.433 


WORLD'S   PRODUCTION   OF   PLATINUM    (IN   TROY    OUNCES). 
(By  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.) 


COUNTBY. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

Borneo,  Sumatra . . 

200 

30 

10,000 

332 

275,000 

390 

200 

50 

15,000 

1,500 

250.000 

483 

30 

17,500 

1.248 

241,200 

570 

India   18 

100 

18,000 

3o;{ 

124,000 
742 

India     9 

60 

25,000 

222 

63,900 

750 

Indies  52 

80 

32,000 

330 

50,000. 

605 

Canada 

30 

12W00 

•470 

300,000 

628 

30 

12,000 

778 

300,000 

721 

75 

Colombia 

N.  8.  Wales.  Taa'la 
Rtifisia 

35,000 
Sll 

UnUed  States 

647 

Tot.^I o.. 

285,952 

313.128 

.313,529- 

267,233 

■  200,548 

143,163 

89,941 

83,067 

36.. 5-3.3 
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Mines  and  Minerals — Value  of  in  United  States. 


VALUE  OF  MINERAL  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

(From  data  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.) 


Ybab. 


1896.. 
1897 . . 
1898 . . 
1899 . . 
1900.. 
1901.. 
1902., 
1903.. 
1904 . . 
1905 . . 
1906 . . 
1907 . . 


Metallic. 


Dollars. 

252,075.130 
269,^34,178 
308,247,446 
483,520,531 
513,731,959 
493,313,578 
604,517,044 
588,753,010 
501,114,224 
702,584,608 
885,179,981 
904,093,201 


Non- 
metallic. 


Dollars. 

387,965,870 
380,677,600 
417,794.018 
525,571.880 
594.194.796 
660,764,256 
722,433,728 
905,628,365 
859,074,529 
921,181,524 
1.016,390,015 
1,165,748.197 


Unap'fl'di 
(Metallic 
&  Non- 
metallic) 


Dollars 

1.000.000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1.000.000 

1,000,000 

400,000 

400,000 

200,000 

100,000 


Total. 


Dollars 

641,041,000 
651,611,778 
727,041,464 
1,010,092,411 
1,108,920,755 
1,155,077,834 
1,327,950,772 
1.495,381..375 
1,360,588,753 
1,624,166,132 
1,902,769,996 
2.069,941,398 


Year. 


1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 


Metallic. 


Dollars. 

550,744,388 

754,940,809 

749,876,234 

680,888,929 

866.381,073 

883,222,012 

691,081,734 

991,729,648 

1,620,506,767 

2,086.233,000 

2,152,918,296 

1.372,770,000 


Non- 
metallic. 


Dollars. 

1,043,702,454 
1,131,515,921 
1,241.039,986 
1,245,676.783 
1,378.310.236 
1,557,976,159 
1,426,754,508 
1,398,565,121 
1,878,463,681 
2,900,069.372 
3.379,080,000 
3,275,630.000 


Unap'fl'd 
(Metallic 
&  Non- 
metallic) 


Dollars 

250,000 

300,000 

300,000 

250,000 

500,000 

420,000 

470,000 

7,450,000 

15,000,000 

5,700,000 

6,700,000 

5,300,000 


Total, 


Dollars. 

1,594,696,842 
1,886,756,7.30 
1.991,216,220 
1,926,815,712 
2,245,191,309 
2,441,618,171 
2,118,306,242 
2,397,744,769 
2,514.600,448 
4,992.127.908 
5,538,099,000 
4,653,700,000 


CiEMS 

AND    PRECIOUS    STONES    FOUND    1>] 

U.    S. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

lieryl 

Copper  ore  gems • . . . . 

81.615 

2,350 

238,835 

6,315 

1,285 

4,285 

15,130 

50 

16,861 

736 

7,630 

8,075 

152 

S2,395 

1,280 

61,032 

765 

449 

1,760 

1,114 

■■  18,838  ■ 

1,380 

7,980 

13,370 

1.425 

Sl,675 

1,120 

88,214 

608 

368 

4.523 

1,850 

1,042 

35,724 

862 

10,969 

11.691 

1,535 

§2,031 
1,713 

99,180 
2,680 
305 
17542 
1,838 
2,075 

26,707 
1.005 

.50,807 

21,811 

82,178 
2,857 

54,204 
4,175 

81,906 
2,299 

42,414 
1,910 

51,921 
2  614 

Corundum 

Diamond 

Feld.<':>ar 

40,304 

Garnet , .  .  .  . 

624 
805 

1,277 
6,304 

1.943 

Opai 

Pvrltc ■ 

Quartz 

Topaz 

Tourmaline 

28,273 

280 

12,452 

14,171 

2,765 

15,211 

907 

6,206 

20,667 
320 

19,078 

375 

18,642 

30,537 

Tourquolse 

Vesuvlanite 

Total,  Including  all  other. 

319,454 

124,651 

170,431 

217,793 

134,012 

100,523 

123.046 

QUICKSILVER   PRODUCED    IN   THE    UNITED    STATES. 
(In  flasks  of  70.5  pounds  to  June,  1904:  subsequently  In  Oasks  of  75  pounds.) 


YEAK. 


1850.. 

1851 . . 

1852.. 

1853.. 

1854.. 

1855... 

1856..- 

1857.. 

18.S8 . . , 

1859... 

1860. . . 

1861... 

1862.., 

1863... 

1864.., 

1865.    , 

1866.., 

1867.., 


Flasks . 


7.723 
27.779 
20,000 
22,284 
30,004 
33,000 
30,000 
28,204 
31,000 
13,000 
10,000 
35,000 
42,000 
40,531 
47,489 
53,000 
46,5.50 
47.000 


Dollars. 


768,052 
1,859.248 
1,166,600 
1,235,648 
1,663,722 
1,767,150 
l-,549,500 
1,374,381 
1,482,730 
820,690 
535,500 
1,471,750 
1,526,700 
1,705,544 
2,179,745 
2.432,700 
2,473,202 
2,157,300 


YEAR. 

Flasks. 

1868... 

47.728 

1869... 

33,811 

1870... 

30,077 

1871... 

31,686 

1872... 

31,621 

1873... 

27,642 

1874... 

27,756 

1875... 

50,250 

1876... 

72.716 

1877... 

79.395 

1878... 

63.880 

1879... 

73,684 

1880... 

59,926 

1881... 

60,851 

1882... 

52.732 

1883... 

46,725 

1884... 

31,913 

1885... 

32,073 

Dollars. 


2,190,715 
1,551,925 
1,725.818 
1.999,387 
2,084,773 
2,220,482 
2.919.376 
4,228.538 
3.199.504 
2,961,434 
2,101,652 
2,199,467 
1,857,706 
1,815.185 
1,488,624 
1,343.344 
973.347 
986,245 


Year.  Flasks 


1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 


29.981 
33.825 
33,250 
26,484 
22.926 
22,904 
27,993 
30,164 
.30,416 
36.067 
.30.765 
26,691 
31,092 
30.454 
28,317 
29,727 
.34.291 
35,634 


Dollars. 


1,064,325 
1,433,334 
1.370,625 
1.191.780 
1,203.615 
1,036,406 
1,139,595 
1,108,527 

933,771 
1,335.922 
1,075.544 

995,040 
1,188,647 
1,452.656 
1,272,566 
1,440,570 
1,481,371 
1.613.864 


Year. 

Flasks . 

1904... 

35,315 

1905 . . . 

30,534 

1906... 

26,083 

1907... 

21,554 

1908... 

19,752 

1909... 

21,075 

1910... 

20,601 

1911... 

21,256 

1912... 

25,064 

1913... 

20,213 

1914... 

16,548 

1915... 

21,033 

1910... 

29,932 

1917... 

36,159 

1918... 

32,883 

1919..  . 

21,348 

Dollars. 

1,536,203 

1,105,941 

1.030,279 

853.538 

872,440 

957,859 

958.153 

977,989 

1,053,941 

813.171 

811.680 

1,804,631 

3,768,139 

3.808,266 

3,863,752 

1,927^11 


BULLION    VALUE   OF   37134    GRAINS   OF   PURE   SILVER. 
(This  is  the  content  of  the  Standard  Silver  Dollar.) 


Calendar. 


1861 . , 

1862 . , 

1863 . 

1864. 

1865. 

1866 . 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 


A 

/alue.  II 

Dollars. W 

031 

I 

041 

040 

040 

035 

036 

027 

025 

024 

027 

025 

022 

Calendar. 

Value. 

Dolars . 

1873 

1.00368 

1874 

.98909 

1875 

.96086 

1876 

.90039 

1877 

.92958 

1878 

.89222 

1879 

.86928 

1880 

. 88564 

1881 

.87575 

1882 

. 87833 

1883 

. 85754 

1884 

.85904 

Calendar. 

Value. 

Dollars. 

1885 

0.82379 

1886 

.76931 

1887 

. 75755 

1888. ..:.. 

.72683 

1889 

.72325 

1890 

.^0927 

1891 

.76416 

1892 

.67401 

1893 

.60351 

1894 

.49097 

1895 

.60587 

1896 

. 52257 

Calendar. 

Value. 

Dollars . 

1897 .^ 

0.46745 

1898 

.45640 

1899 

.46525 

1900 

.47958 

1901 

.40093 

1902 

.40835 

1903 

.41960 

1904. . 

.44763 

1905 

.47200 

1906 

.52353 

1907 

.51164 

1908 

.41371 

Calendar. 


1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919  , 


Value. 


Dollars. 

0.40231 
.41825 
.41909 
.47543 
.48760 
.42810 
.40135 
. 53094 
.69242 
.76142 
.86692 


IRON   ORE   MINED    IN   THE    UNITED   STATES    (GROSS   TONS).  .    . 

The  1918  figures  are  actual,  those  for  1919  (In  parenthesis)  are  estimates  by  the  Unlt«d  States  Geological 
Survey.  Mich.,  16,890.341  (15,471,000):  Minn.,  41.953.989  (35.767.000);  Wis.,  1,089.351  (888,000):  Ala.. 
,'■.,754,624  (5,034,000) ;  Ga.,  284,602  (80,000):  N.  C.  108.332  (67.000) :  Tenn.,  408,954  (271,000);- Va-.,  414,048 
(288.000):  N.  J.,  423,525  (409,000):  N.  Y..  906,179  (858  000):  Pa.  522,600  (547,000):  Col,Nc  M.,  Utab 
Wyo..  777,122  (655,000);  Other  States,  135.631  (131,000).    Total,  69,658.278  (60  460,000). 


Mines  and  Minerals — IrOn. 


id9 


PRODUCTION    OF    PIC    IRON    IN    U.    S.    BY    CRADI^S    SINCE    1900. 


Year. 


19Q0. . 
19ffi.^ 
1902/. 
1903.. 
1904. , 

1905 .  . 

1906.  . 

1907.  . 

1908 .  . 

1909 .  . 

1910.  , 

1911.  . 
1912., 
1913.  . 
1914.. 
1916.. 
1916.. 
1917. . 
1918.. 
1919.  . 


Basic. 


1,072 

1.448 

2,038 

2,040 

2.483 

4,105 

6,018 

5,375 

4,010 

8,250 

9.084 

8,520 

11.417 

12.536 

9,670 

13.093 

17,684 

17,671 

18.646 

14,494 


376 
,850 
S90 
726 
,104 
,179 
,674 
,219 
144 
,225 
608 
,020 
,886 
693 
687 
,214 
087 
662 
174 
131 


Bessemer, 


7.979.327 

9.596.793 
10,393,168 

9,989,908 

9,098,659 
12.407,116 
13,840,518 
13,231,620 

7,216,976 
10,557,370 
11,245.642 

9.409.303 
11,664.015 
11,590.113 

7,859.127 
10,523,306 
14,422,457 
13.714,732 
13.024,960 

9,975,934 


Foundry. 


3,376,445 
3,648,718 
3,851,276 
4,409.023 
3.827,229 
4.758.038 
4,773,011 
5,151,209 
3,637,622 
5,322,415 
5,260,447 
4,468.940 
6,073,873 
5,220,343 
4,533,254 
4.843.899 
5,5.53,644 
5,328,258 
5,145.260 
4,916,758 


Malleable. 


173.413 
256.532 
311,458 
473,781 
263,529 
635,236 
699,701 
920,290 
414,957 
658,048' 
843,123 
612,533 
825,643 
993,736 
671,771 
829,921 
921,486 
1.015.579 
1.117.914 
1.009,049 


Forge. 


793,092 
639,454 
833,093 
783,016 
550,836 
727,817 
697,420 
683,167 
457.164 
725,624 
564,167 
408,841 
469,183 
324,407 
361,651 
316,214 
348,344 
345,707 
393,932 
271,286 


All  Other. 


394,589 
388.007 
393.722 
312.798 
273.676 
358.994 
377,867 
419,856 
199,155 
281,789 
305,590 
229,910 
276,337 
300,860 
235,754 
309,669 
604,779 
571,459 
726,398 
318.206 


Total, 
Gross  Tons. 


13,789,242 
15,878,354 
17,821.307 
18,009,252 
16,497,033 
22,992,380 
25,307,191 
25.781,361 
15,936.018 
25.795,471 
27,303,567 
23.649,547 
29,726.937 
30,966,152 
23.332,244 
29.916,213 
39.434,797 
38.621,216 
39,054,644 
31.015,364 


PIG  IRON  MANUFACTURED 

IN  PRINCIPAL,  COUNTRIES  IN  GROSS  "TONS 

COUNTBY. 

1850. 

1900. 

1910. 

1915. 

Country. 

1850. 

1900. 

1910. 

1915. 

United  States 

563,755 
350,000 
2,300,000 
405.653 
227.555 
250.000 
144.452 

13.789,242 
8,381.373 
8.959,691 
2,669,966 
2,889,789 
1.472,695 
1,001,872 

27.303,567 
14,559,509 
10,217,022 
3,974,478 
2,992,058 
2.153,788 
1,822,821 

29,916,213 
11,603,874 
8,793,659 
4,000.000 
3.638,000 
1,929.000 

Canada 

86.090 
518.263 
289.315 

23,569 
100,000 

-  740,210 
594,385 
367,423 
347.657 
400,000 

825  420 

Germany 

Sweden 

150.000 

755  000 

Great  Britain .... 

Spain 

421,000 
389,000 

France 

Italy 

Oilier  countries.. 
Total 

10.000 

500,000 

Auatrla-Himgary. 
Belgium 

4.401.415 

40,181,865 

65,472,918 

62,771,160 

PRODUCTION   OF   PIG    IRON   BY   STATES.    1914-1919— GROSS  TONS. 


States. 


Maine;  Mase.,  Conn.. 

New  Yorlc,  New  .Jersey.. . . 

Penn-iylvauia 

Maryland 

Virginia 

Alabama 

W.  Va.,  Ky.,  Ga.,  Miss 

Tennessee 

Ohio 

Ulinols 

Indiana,  Michigan 

Wisconsin,  Minnesota 

Mo.,  Iowa,  Col.,  Mont., 
Oreg.,  Cal 


Total 23.332.244 


1914. 


6,594 

1,559.864 

0,733,369 

195.594 

271,228 

1,826,929 

236,393 

216,738 

6,283,426 

1.847,451 

1,657,355 

329,526 

267,777 


1915. 


7,802 

2,104,780 

12,790.668 

251.548 

251,346 

2,049.453 

291.040 

177.729 

6,912,^62 

2.447.220 

1.986.778 

372,966 

271.921 


29,916,213 


1916. 


5,719 

2,352,535 

16.606,284 

501.452 

399,885 

2,762,885 

564,590 

365,374 

8,602,895 

3,922,512 

2,221,708 

811.325 

437,633 


39.434,797 


1917. 


10,527 

2,417,527 

15,539.728 

422,212 

520.311 

2,953,705 

561,^51 

309,951 

8,618,603 

3.456.915 

2,657,503 

738.641 

463.742 


38,621,216 


1918. 


11.486 

2,871,118 

15,198,000 

373,817 

513.737 

2,587.852 
594.675 
369.822 

8,764.132 

3.440.307 

3. 073, sag 

760,366 
502,810 


1919. 


13,678 

2,070,288 

12,276,585 

244,002 

319,409 

2,130.092 

413.091 

190,514 

7,102.627 

2,558,213 

2,715,659 

605,619 

375,587 


39.054.644     31.015,364 


PIG  IRON  MANUFACTURED  IN  UNITED  STATES,  1810-1900— GROSS  TONS. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Year. 

Quantity. 

Year. 

Quantity. 

Year. 

Quantity . 

YEAR. 

Quantity. 

1810....' 

53.908 

1850 

..    563,755 

1865 

831.770 

1878 

2.301.216 

1890 

9,202,703 

1820.... 

20,000 

1852 

500,000 

1866 

1.205,663 

1879 ' 

2,741,853 

1891 

8,279,870 

1828.... 

130.000 

1854 

657,337 

1867 

1.305,023 

1880 

3,835,191 

1S92 

9,157,000 

1829 

142,000 

1855 

700,150 

1868 

1,431,250 

1881 

4,144,254 

1893 

7,124.502 

1830.... 

165,000 

1856 

788,515 

1869 

1,711,287 

1882 

4,623.323 

1894 

6,657,388 

1831 

191,000 

1857 

712.640 

1870 

1,665,179 

1883 

4,695.510 

1895 

9,446,308 

1832.... 

200,000 

1858 

629,548 

1871 

1,706,793 

1884 

4,097.868 

1896 

8,623,127 

1840 .... 

286.903 

1859 

750,560 

1872 

2,548,713 

1885.... 

4.044.526 

1897 

9,662,680 

1842 

215.000 

1860. ... 

821,223 

1873 

2,560,963 

1886 

5.683.329 

1898.... 

11,773,934 

1846 .... 

765,000 

1861 

653,164 

1874 

2,401,262 

1887 

6.417.148 

1899 

13.620,703 

1847.... 

800,000 

1862 

703,270 

1875 

2,023.733 

1888 

6,489.738 

1900.... 

13,789,242 

1848.... 

800,000 

1863 

846,075 

187G. .. 

1.868.961 

18S9 

7,603.642 

1849.... 

050,000 

1864 

1,014.282 

1877 .  .  . 

2.066,594 

IRON    ORE    RESOURCES   OF   THE    WORLD. 
The  unmined  ii-on  ores  ol  the  world  are  officially  estimated  as  follows,  in  metric  <2,204.6  lbs.)  tons; 


Countries. 


Europe: 

Germany 

France 

England 

Sweden 

Russia 

Spain 

Norway 

Austria-Hungary 


Iron  Ore. 


Metric  Ions. 

1,270,000,000 

6,000,000,000 

1,300,000,000 

1,158,000.000 

865,000.000 

711.000.000 

367.000.000 

284,000.000 


Iron. 


Metric  tons. 
600,000,000 
3,000,000.000 
455,000.000 
740.000,000 
387,000,000 
349,000,000 
124.000,000 
103,000.000 


Countries. 


Europe — continued. 

Luxemburg 

Greece 

Otlier  European 
countries 


Total  Europe. , , 

America. 

Africa. . .  V 

Asia 

Australia. 


Iron  Ore. 


Metric  tons. 
270.000.000 
100,000,000 

77,000,000 


The  French  flg:ures  for  ore  include  150,000,000  tons  in  Algeria  and  Tunis. 


12,402.000.000 

9,855.000.000 

125.000.000 

260.000.000 

136.000.000 


Iron. 


Metric  tons. 
90,000,000 
45,000,000 

30,000,000 


6,528,000.000 
5.154.000.000 

75,000.000 
156.000.000 

74,000,000 


200 


Mines  and  Minerals — Tin,  Zinc,  Steel,  Rails. 


WORLD'S   PRODUCTION   OF  TIN   (Metric  Tons.) 


Country. 

1917.. 

1918. 

1919, 

Country. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

Federated  Malay  States. . . 

40,470 
4,500 

28,320 

13,940 
7,740 

11,800 
8,600 

37,970 
4,500 
.30,550 
11,000 
9,000 
8,500 
8,600 

37,460 
4,000 
30,000 
11,000 
9,000 
9,000 
8,000 

Nigeria 

7,070 
4,970 
4,000 
1.540 
1,800 

6,000 
4,740 
4,000 
1.370 
2,000 

6  000 

Brit.  Prot'd  Malay  States. . 

Australia 

4  000 

Bolivia 

Cornwall 

4  000 

Banca 

Union  of  Soutli  Africa .... 
Otlier  countries 

1,300 
2  000 

Billlton  and  Singkep 

China 

Total ' 

.Siam 

134,750 

128,230 

125,760 

U.   S.   TIN   PLATE   PRODUCTION— IMPORTS  AND   EXPORTS. 


Year. 

Production. 

Exports, 
Domestic. 

Imports. 

Ye.\R, 

Production. 

E.xports, 
Domestic. 

Imports. 

1899 

1900 

Pounds. 

732.289.600 

808,360,000 

677,969,600 

894,411,840 

806,400,000 

1,075,200,000 

1,026,384,851 

1,105,440,000 

1,293,740,000 

1,153,097,000 

1,203,075,000 

Pounds. 

205.910 

319,579 

1,367,405 

2,405,812 

1,555.146 

8.107.666 

22,990,816 

25,967,137 

19,894,288 

33,622,717 

11,411.104 

Pounds. 
108.484,826 
147.963.804 
117.880.312 
198,996,086 
109,913,293 
126,909,360 
161,066,820 
120,819.732 
142.529,406 
140,739.972 
117,312,174 

1910 

1911 :. 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917.. 

1918 

1919 

Pounds. 
1,370,788.000 
1,619,005,000 
1.756,070,000 
2,157,055,0v)0 
1,845.130,000 
2,085,980,000 
2,365.295,700 
3.360,000,000 
3,.301, 624,244 
2,578,011,487 

Pounds. 
26,168,315 
70,199,298 
181.899,,366 
164,362,281 
105,899,762 
179.221,644 
516,257,473 
521,469.085 
579,125,457 
458,134,573 

Pounds. 

154,566,699 

96,319,730 

1901 

6,613,253 

1902 

28,344,243 

1903 

48,877,947 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

10,642,237 

1,796,853 

1,370,462 

71,403 

541,912 

CRUDE 

ZINC    PRODUCTION    IN    UNITED    R 

TATES. 

Year, 

Sliort 
Tons. 

Year. 

Short 
Tons 

Year. 

Short 
Tons. 

Year. 

Short 
Tons. 

Year. 

.Short 
Tons. 

1880 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1880 

1887..... 
1888 

23,239 
33,765 
36,872 
38,544 
40,688 
42,641 
50,340 
55,903 

1889. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

58,860 
63.083 
80,873 
87,260 
78,832 
75,328 
89,686 
81,499 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

99,980 
115,399 
129,051 
123,886 
140,822 
156,927 
159,219 
186,702 

1905...    . 
1906.  .... 
1907 .... 
1908 

1909.  .    . 

1910.  . 

1911.  .    . 
1912 

203,849 
199,694 
223,745 
190,749 
230,225 
2.52,479 
271,621 
323,907 

1913 

1914 

1015 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

337.252 
343.418 
458.135 
563,561 
584,597 
492,405 
452,272 

STEEL 

PRODUCED 

IN    THE    UNITED    STATES 

IN    CROSS 

TONS. 

Year 

Bes- 

Open- 

Crucl-l  Other 

Total. 

Year 

Bes- 

' Open- 

Cruci- 

Other 

Total. 

(Cal'dar)  . 

semer. 

hearth. 

ble.    I  Steel. 

(Cal'dar) . 

semer. 

hearth. 

ble. 

Steel. 

1810 



917 
11,838 
8,075 
9,258 
13,027 
16,940 
16,964 

917 
11,838 
8,075 
9,258 
13,627 
16,940 
19,643 

1891 

1832 

1893 ....... 

1894 

1895 

1896.  .     .     . 
1897 

3,247,417 
4,168,435 
3,215,686 
3,571,313 
4,909,128 
3,9 19, '906 
5.475.315 

.579,753 

669,889 

737,890 

784,936 

1,137,182 

1,298,700 

1,608,671 

72,586 
84,700 
63,613 
51,702 
67,606 
60,689 
69,969 

4,484 
4,548 
2,806 
4,081 
858 
2,394 
3,012 

3.904.240 

I860 

4.927,581 

1863 

4,019,996 

1864 

4,412,032 

1865 

6,114.834 

1866 

5.281,689 

1867 

2,679 

7,1.56,957 

1868 

7,589 

19,197 

26,786 

1893 

6.609,017 

2,230,292 

89,747 

3,801 

8,932,857 

1869 

10.714 

893 

9,64.3 

31,250 

1899 

7.586,354 

2,947,316 

101,213 

_.  4.974 

10,639,857 

1870 

37,500 

1,339 

29,911 

68,7,50 

1900 

6,684,770 

3,398,135 

100,562 

4.862 

10,188,329 

1871 

40,179 

1,785 

31,250 

73,214 

1901 

8.713..302 

4,656,309 

98,513 

5,471 

13,473,595 

1872 

107,239 

2,679 

26,125 

6,911 

142,954 

1902 

9,138,363 

5,687,729 

112,772 

8,386 

14,947,250 

1873 

152,308 

3,125 

31,059 

12,214 

193,796 

1903 

8,593,829 

5,829,911 

102,434 

9,804 

14,534,978 

1S74 

171,309 

6,250 

32,436 

5,672 

215,727 

1904 

7,859,140 

5,908,166 

83,391 

9,190 

13,859,887 

1875 .  ■. 

335,283 

8,080 

35,180 

11,256 

389,799 

1905 

10,911,375 

8,971,376 

102,233 

8,963 

20,023,947 

1876 

469,639 

19,187 

35,163 

9^202 

533,191 

1906 

12,275,830 

10,980,413 

127,513 

14,380 

23,398,136 

1877 

500,524 

•      22,349 

36,098 

10,647 

569,018 

1907 

11,607.549 

11,549,736 

131,234 

14,075 

23,302,.594 

1878 

6,53,773 

32,255 

38,309 

7,640 

731,977 

1908 

6,116,755 

7,836,739 

63,631 

6,132 

14,023,247 

1879 

829,439 

50,259 

50,696 

4,879 

935,273 

1909 

9,330,783 

14,493,936 

107,355 

22,947 

23,955,021 

1880 

1,074,262 

100,851 

64,664 

7,5.58 

1,247,335 

1910 

9,412.772 

16,504,.509 

122,303 

55,335 

26,094,919 

1881 

1,374.247 

131,202 

80,145 

2.720 

1,588,314 

1911 

7,947,854 

15,598,650 

97,653 

31,949 

28,676,106 

1882 

1,514,687 

143,341 

75,973 

2,691 

1,736,692 

1912 

10,337.901 

20,780,723 

121,517 

21,162 

31,251,303 

1883 

1.477.345 

119,3.56 

71,835 

4,999 

1,673,535 

1913 

9,545,706 

21,599,931 

121,226 

34,011 

31,300,874 

1884 

1,375,531 

117,515 

53,270 

4,563 

1,550,879 

1914 

ti,220,Sl« 

17,174,684 

89,809 

27,631 

28,513,060 

1385 

1,519,430 

133,376 

57.599 

1,515 

1,711,920 

1915 

8,287,213 

23,679,102 

113,782 

70,939 

32,151,036 

1886 

2.269,190 

218,973 

71.973 

2,307 

2,562  ,.503 

1916 

11.059,039 

31,415,427 

129,692 

169,522 

42.773,680 

1387    .... 

2,986,033 

322,069 

75.375 

5,594 

3,339,071 

1917.  .  .  . 

10.479.960 

34,148.893 

126,716 

305,038 

45,060,607 

1888 

2,511,161 

314.318 

70.279 

3,682 

2,899,410  1918    .     .  . 

9,376,236 

34,459.391 

115,112 

511,093 

44,462,432 

1889 

2,930,204 

374.543 

75.865 

5,120 

3,385,732  1919    

7. 271, .562 

26,948,694 

63,572 

387,404 

34,671,232 

1390 

3,688,871 

513,232 

71.175 

3,793 

4,277,071 

.STEEL    RAIL    EXPORTS    AND    IMPORT.S 

Year 
(Fiscal). 

Exports. 
Domestic. 

Imports. 

Year 

(FI.SCAL). 

Exports. 
Domestic. 

Imports. 

Year 
(Fiscal). 

Exports, 
Domestic. 

Imports. 

1867-1870... 
1871-1880... 
1881-1890... 
1891-1895.:. 
1896-1900... 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

Tons. 

299 

2,549 

4,655 

13,735 

199,612 

374,978 

167,456 

22,977 

162,407 

Tons. 

191,210 

169,838 

97,731 

865 

2,494 

1,091 

15,017 

122,444 

53,358 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 -  . 

1910 

1911 

1912 

Tons. 
409,507 
345,826 
291,322 
278,867 
234,128 
369,578 
391,428 
417,547 

Tons. 

17,025 
9,635 
4.610 
2,839 
1,292 
7,030 
4.297 
3,297 

1913 ..  . 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Tons. 
453.145 
338.613 
159,587 
540,919 
594.389 
430.347 
621,689 
553,860 

Tons. 

5,024 
15.507 
55,092 
53,944 
14,067 

8.385 
16,447 
23,804 

Mines  and  Minerals — Steel  Rails,  Sheets,  Etc.;  Coke,  CW/.      '•iOl 


PRODUCTION  IN  U.  S.  OF 

STEEL   RAILS  AND 

OTHER  STEEL  SHAPES— GROSS  TONS. 

Yeak 

Irou  aud 

Plates  and 

Nail 

Wire  Rod.«. 

Structural 

OtherFlntsh- 

Total, 

(Calendar). 

Steel  Rails. 

Sheets. 

Plate. 

Shapes. 

ed  Products. 

Gross  Tons. 

1890 

1,885,307 
1,307,176 
1,551,844 
1,136,458 

809,981 
678,927 
751.4C0 
674.345 

251,828 
223,312 
201,242 
136,113 

457,099 
530,007 

627,829 
537,272 

2.618,660 
2,644,941 
2,579,482 
2,104,190 

6,022, 87.'y 

1891 ,  . 

5,300,963 

1892. 

453.9.57 
387.307 

6,165,814 

1893.  ■ 

4,975,685 

1894 

1,021,772 

682,900 

108,262 

673,402 

360.305 

1,795,570 

4,642,211 
6,189,574 

1895.....      

1,306,135 

991,459 

95,085 

791,130 

517.920 

2,487,845 

1896 

1,122,010 

965,776 

72,137 

623,986 

495.571 

2,236,361 

5,515,841 

1897 

1,G47,S92 

1,207,286 

94,054 

970,736 

583.790 

2.497,970 

7.001,728 

1898 

1,981,241 

1,448,301 

70,188 

1,071,683 

702.197 

3.239,760 

8,513.370 

1899 

2,272,700 

1,903,505 

85,015 

1.036,398 

850,376 

4,146,425 

10.294.419 

1900 

2,385,682 

1,794,528 

70,245 

■  846,201 

815.161 

3,575,.530 

9.487.443 

1901 

2,874,639 

2,254,425 

68.850 

1,365,934 

1.013.150 

4,772,329 

12,349.327 

1902 

2,947,933 

2,605,409 

72,936 

1,574,293 

1,300,326 

5,383,219 

13,944,116 

1903 .  . ; 

2,992,477 

2,599,005 

64,102 

1,503,455 

1,095,813 

4,952,115 

13,207,697 

1904  r 

2,284,711 

2,421,398 

61,601 

1,699,028 

949,146 

4,597,467 

12,013,381 

1905 

3,375,920 

3,532,230 

64,542 

1,808,688 

1,660,519 

6,398,107 

10,840,015 

1906 

3,977,887 

4,182,156 

.54,211 

1,871,614 

2,118,772 

7.383.828 

19,688.408 

1907 

3,633,654 

4,248,832 

.52.027 

2,017,.583 

1,940,3.52 

7.972,374 

19.804.822 

1908 

1,921,015 

2,049,693 

45,747 

1,816,949 

1,083,18) 

4,311,608 

11.828,193 

1909 

3,023,845 

4.234,346 

63,746 

2,335.085 

2,275,.562 

7,711,508 

19.644,090 

1910 

3,636,031 
2,822,790 

4,955,484 
4,488,049 

45,294 
48,522 

2,241.830 
2,450,453 

2,266,890 
1,912,367 

8,475,750 
7,316,990 

21,621.279 

1911 

19,039,171 

1912 

3,327,915 

5,875,08«» 

45,331 

2,6.53.553 

2,846,487 

9,908.475 

24,650.841 

1913 

3,502,780 

6,751,037 

37.503 

2,464.807 

3,004,972 

10.030,144 

24,791,243 

1914 

1,945,005 

4,719,246 

38,573 

2.431.714 

2,031,124 

7,204,444 

18,370,196 

1915 

2,204,203 

6,077,694 

31,929 

3,095,907 

2,437,003 

10,546,188 

24,392,924 

1916 

2,854,518 

7,453,980 

30,088 

3.518,746 

3,029,904 

15,493.093 

32,3Sl>.3.S9 

1917 

2,944,161 

8,267.616 

22,864 

3.137.138 

3,110,000 

15,585,921 

33,007,700 

1918 

2,540,892 
2,203.843 

8,799,135 
7,372,814 

18,310 

12,832 

2.562.3!)0 
2.538,476 

2.849,969 
2.714,036 

14,385,058 
10,359,543 

31, ).)."), 7.54 

1919 

25,101,544 

Rolled  blooms  and  billets  for  forging  purposes  are  included  from  1905,  while  seml-Ilnlshed  products 
rolled  for  export  are  included  for  1912  and  subseaucnt  years.  Prior  to  1892  structural  shapes  were  Included 
in  "all  otlier  llulshed  rolled  products." 

Two-tlilrda  of  the  rails  produced  now  weigh  85  pounds  or  over  a  yard,  aud  one-Quarter  of  Uw.  rails 
weigh  100  pounds  or  over  a  yard.  Four-fiftlis  of  the  rails  are  by  open-hearth  process.  Girder  and  high 
T  rails  for  electric  and  street  railways  are  Included  in  the  flgures  glveu  above.  No  iron  rails  ha\e  been 
produced  since  1911.  Included  in  above  rail  totals  are  re-rolled  rails,  ainountiup;  In  1S19  to  104,121  tons. 
Of  the  24  rail  mills,  9  are  in  Pennsylvania,  3  in  Alabama,  2  each  in  Maryland,  Ohio  and  Illinois,  and  1  each 
tu  New  York,  West  Vtrclnia,  Indiana,  Wiscou.sin,  (Colorado  and  Washington.  Pi'oduction  nf  rails  In  Penn- 
sylvanUi  in  1919  w.%s  630,339  touH. 


COKE    PRODUCTION    IN    THE    UN3TED    STATES    m    1919- 

.\cc'oni)lN(!  to  prslimi.uary  esttmatos  (net  toiM^  by  the  United  States  Geological  Sui'vey,  there  were 
produced  in  tho  United  States  in  1919  about  19,650,000  toiLs-«f  beehive  coke,  25,171,000  tons  of  by- 
product coke,  and  3,200.000  ton.s  of  Ras  hoase  coke.  Of  the  beehive  coke,  14,861,000  tons  was  produced 
In  Penasylvania  aud  Ohio,  of  the  by-prqiuct  coke,  Pennsylvania  turned  out  5,747,000  tons;  Ohio,  5,445,000 
ton.s;  and  Indiana,  3,091  tons  By-proauct  coko  ovens  in  1920.  had  a  maximum  capacity  of  43,300,000 
tons  aVear.  In  1919,  the  bv-produet  .->v(!ns  produced,  approximately.  668.200.000  pounds  of  ammonium 
sulphate  or  Its  e(iuivaleut.  251,000,000  f;allona  oi>  tar,  84,800,000  gallons  of  crvide  Ught  oU,  and  367,700,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas. 

The  production  of  coke  in  lOlS  v;as  66,478,000  tons,  not  iiicludin:,'  gas  house  coicc. 

K.ETAIL    PRICE    OF    ANTHRACITb;    COAL    AT    NEW    YORK    CITV. 
(Data  compiled  by  CJuitod  States  Dopartmenl  of  Labor.) 

The  figiires  are  lor  January  in  each  year,  and  represent  the  price  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  stove  size. 
(1913)  S7,07;  (1914)  S6.S0;  (191.5)  S7.14;  (1916)  S7  1t;  (1917)  S8.50:  (1918)  S9.06-.  (1919)  :J]0.76;  (1920) 
SI  1.54. 

GOAL   RESERVIOS   OF   THE    WOl^LD    IIN.M INIOD. 

anited  States  aud  Alaska,  3,538,506,328,300  tons,  of  which  16, 153,()00,()0()  tous  Is  anthracite,  2,155.- 
OOfl.OOO.OOO  tous  is  bituminous,  and  2.054.000,000,000  tons  is  sub-blluminou;;  aud  UgniU-;  Canada,  1,361,- 
000,000,000  tons,  of  which  2,000.000,000  is  anthracite  and  313,000,000,000  is  bituminous;  China,  1.097,- 
000,000,000  tons,  of  which  427,000,000,000  is  anthracite;  Germauy,  487,000,000,000  tons,  of  which 
452,000,000,000  tons  is  bituminous  and  the  rest  sub-bituminous;  Great  Britain,  209,000,000,000  tous,  of 
which  12,000,000,000  is  anthracite;  Siberia,  192,000,000,000  tons,  no  anthracite;  Australia,  183,000,000.000 
tons,  all  bituminous  or' .sub-bituminous;  India,  87,000,000,000  tons,  no  anthracite;  Russia  in  Europe,  6(3,000,- 
000,000  tons,  of  which  41,000,000  is  anthracite;  Union  of  South  Africa,  62,000,000.000  tons,  of  which 
13,000,000,000  is  anthracite;  Austria,  ,59,000,000,000  tons,  no  anthracite;  Colombia,  30,000,000,000  ions, 
no  anthracite;  Indo-China,  22-,000,000,000  tous,  all  anthracite;  France  19,000,000,000  ton.s,  of  which  4.000,- 
000,000  is  anthracite;  Belgium;  12,000,000,000  tons,  no  anthracite:  Spain,  10,000,000.000  tons,  of  wliicli 
2,000,000,000  is  anthracite:  Spitzbergen,  9,000,000,000  tons,  no  anthracite;  .Japan,  0,000.000,000  t.oiu-,  no 
anthracite;  Holland,  5.000.000,000  tons,  no  anthracite;  other  countrie.",  24,000,000,000  tons  of  which  3,ii00,- 
000,000  la  anthracite. 

Total  coal  reserves,  7,460, 506,00D,000  tons,  of  which  542,103,000,000  ia  anthracite 

Coal  unmined  in  Pennsylvania  is  estimated  at  16,000,000,000  tony  anthr:icite,  and  108,474,000,000 
tons  bituminous;  In  West  Virginia,   150,363,600,000  tons,  bituminous. 

COAL  OUTPUT  OF  THE  WORLD. 
The  veafly  coal  production  of  the  world  is  estimated  at  slightly  under  1„500,000,000  short  tons,  of  whicli 
from  550,000,000  to  650,000,000  tons  is  mined  in  the  United  States;  325,000.000  in  Great  Britain;  300,- 
000,000  in  old  Germany;  66,000.000  In  old  Austria-Hungary;  50,000,000  in  old  France;  40,000,000  in  old 
Russia;  25,000.000  in  Belgium;  30,000.000  in  Japan;  20.000,000  in  Cldna;  20.000.000  In  India.  15,000,000 
In  Canada;  12,000,000  In  New  South  Wales;  7,000,000  In  Spain;  10,000,000  in  Union  of  South  Africa;  2,500,- 
000  In  New  Zealand;  and  smaller  amounts  in  Holland,  Chile,  Mexico,  Tvirkey,  Italy,  Sweden,  Serbia,  Bul- 
garia, Peru,  and  other  countries. 


W'l 


Mines  and  Minerals — Coal  and  Coke. 

PENNSYLVANIA    ANTHRACITE    SHIPMENTS    FROM    MINES    TO    MARKETS. 

(Ck>mDiied   by   the  Bureau   of   Anthracite   Information,  Philadelphia;  gross  tons.) 


YEAil. 

(Cal'dar) 


1S20 
1831 
132-J 
182J 
1S21 
1825 
182U 
1327 
1823 
1329 
1830 
1331 
1832 
1333 
1831 
183.1 
1336 
1837 
1838 
183!) 


Tons. 


3<>r) 

1,073 

3,720 

6.951 

11.108 

3^.893 

48,047 

03,434 

77„'il6 

112.083 

174,731 

176,820 

3G3,271 

487,749 

376.636 

560,758 

684,117 

869,411 

7:18,697 

818,402 


Year. 
(Cal'dar) 


1840.. 
1841.. 
1842 . . 
1843.. 
1844.. 
1845.. 
1846  . . 
1847.. 
1848 . . 
1849 . . 
1850.. 
1851.. 
1852  . . 
1853.. 
1854.. 
1855 . . 
1856.. 
1857  . . 
1858. 
1859 . . 


Tods. 


864,379 
9.59,773 
,108,412 
.263,598 
,630,850 
.013.013 
,344.005 
.882,309 
,089.238 
.242.966 
.3.58.899 
,448,916 
.993,471 
,195,151 
,002,:i:J4 
,608.. 567 
,927. ,580 
.614,941 
.8;!9,369 
,808.255 


-Year. 
(CaJ'darJ 


1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1871 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 


Tons 


8.513.123 

7,954.264 

7.869,407 

9,566,006 

10,177,475 

9,6.52,391 

12,703.882 

12.988.725 

13,801.465 

13.866.180 

16,182.191 

15.699.721 

19,069.778 

21,227,952 

20,145.121 

19,712.472 

18.,501.011 

20.828.179 

17,605.262 

26,142.689 


Year. 
(Cal'dar) 


1880 . . 

1881.. 

1882.. 

188;i. 

1884.. 

1885.. 

1886.. 

1887.. 

1888  . . 

1889  . . 

1890  . , 
1891 . . 
1892.. . 
1893.. 
1894.. 

1895  . . 

1896  . . 

1897  . . 

1898  . . 
18.99. 


Tons. 


23.437.242 
28,500.017 
29,120,096 
31,793.027 
30.718.293 
31.623.530 
32.13632 
34.641.018 
38,14.5.718 
35,817,093 
36,615.459 
40,448,336 
41,893,320 
43,089,537 
41,391,200 
46,511,477 
43,177,485 
41,637,864 
41,899.75! 
47.665,204 


Year. 
(Cal'dar) 

Tons, 

1900 : 

45.107,464 

1901 

53,568,601 

1902 

31,200,890 

1903 ....  . 

59,362,831 

1904 

57,492,522 

1905 

61,410,201 

1906 

55,698,595 

1907 

67.109,393 

1908 

64,665.014 

1909 

61,969.885 

1910 

64.905.786 

1911 

69.954,299 

1912 

63,905,823 

1913 

67,773.327 

1914 

69.511.110 

1915 

67,883,776 

1916 

67,376,364 

1917 

77,133,305 

1918 

V 3.649,9 18 

1919 

66,855,311 

COAI,    EXPORTS    AND 

IMPORTS,    NET 

TONS. 

Year. 

Antlirac. 

Anthrac. 

Bituni. 

Bttum. 

Year. 

Anthrac.    Anthrac. 

Bitum. 

Bitum. 

(Fiscal.) 

Imports. 

E.xports. 

Imports. 

E.\ports. 

(Ei.scal.) 

Imports, 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

T<ms. 

To-ns. 

To-nf. 

Tons. 

Tun.f. 

Tmui. 

Toils. 

Tons. 

1899... 

601 

1,571,681 

1.251.512 

3.480.352 

IVIO.  .  . 

1,746 

2.953,633 

1,623,073 

10,413.439 

1900, ... 

156 

1,777,319 

1,700,765 

5,411,329 

1911. . . 

8.339 

3.146,388 

1,755,242 

11.839.099 

1901 . . . . 

1 

1,912,080 

1,973,134 

5,763,409 

1912 

2.189 

2,979,102 

1,299,106 

14.709.847 

1902   ... 

295 

1,570,490 

1,936,290 

5,400,694 

1913. . . 

1.670 

4,625,481 

1,570,889 

16,083.101 

1903 

340.849 

1,388,653 

3,519,843 

5,210,322 

1914... 

•~  S.124 

3.959,114 

1,348,156 

15,704.966 

1904 

30,873 

2,048,154 

1,940.962 

6,434,713 

1915 

8.637 

3.682,188 

1,417,566 

14.412.995 

1905 

04,812 

2,312,082 

1,514..500 

6,707,788 

19W.  .  .  - 

7.216 

3.878,478 

1,595,119 

18.749.684 

1906 

36,708 

1,970.401 

1.818,758 

7,1.55.592 

1917 

1,761 

4,635,134 

1,282,790 

19,533.705 

1907 

23,113 

2,481.920 

1,687,081 

8.8 12, .3.32 

1918 

11,557 

4,842,187 

1.391,535 

21,051.979 

1908.... 

24,907 

3,837,778 

1,975,625 

9.884,957 

1919 

62,098 

4,285,730 

1,008.250 

18,152,337 

1909 

4,.585 

2.869.702 

1.224,999 

9.018,807 

19'20 

02,950 

4,717,402 

1.062.8891   22.976.325 

COKE   PRODUCED.. 

IX   V.    ,S. 

IN    LONG    (GROSS)    TONS. 

(By  the  U.   S.   Gool.   Survey.) 

Yeau. 

Produc- 

Net 

Total. 

Dom'stic 

Year. 

Produc- 

Net 

Total. 

Dom'stic 

(Fiscal.) 

tion. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

(Fiscal.) 

tion. 

Imports. 

Exports, 

Tom. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1901.... 

18.333.346 

75,103 

18.408.449 

365.888 

1911 

37.240,009 

143,984 

37,383,993 

946474 
805;5l9 

1902... 

19,460,610 

99,465 

19.560,075 

402.495 

1912 

31,742,401 

65,687 

31.808,088 

1903.... 

22.680,116 

122,630 

22,802,740 

380.038 

1913 

39,271,070 

102,715 

39,373.785 

900,672 

1904.... 

22,566,322 

123,124 

22,689,446 

479.431 

1914 

41,338,866 

112,528 

41.451.394 

742,476 

1905 

21.125,988 

195,9.52 

21,321,940 

550.188 

1915 

30,853,495 

88,735 

30.942,'230 

602.473 

1906 

28,777.794 

157.577 

28,935,371 

679,773 

1916.... 

37,126,026 

59,753 

37,185,779 

976,398 

1907   ... 

32.,501,087 

129.163 

32,630,250 

823,040 

1917 

31,004,893 

24,782 

31,089,675 

1,170,824 

1908 

36,410.325 

119.196 

36,529,521 

703,809 

1918 

55,606,828 

29,097 

55,635,925 

1,337,321 

1909 

23.244,213 

169,902 

23,414,115 

765.535 

1919 

56,478.185 

-    18,050 

56,496,235 

1,053,133 

1910    ,  .. 

3.5, 102.737 

128,197'  35,230,934 

872,013 

1920 

44,821,000 

29,275 

44,8,50,275 

678,870 

The  production  Ls  of  the  calendar  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year.     Figures  lor  production  do  not  include 
ganhoiise  coke,  wliich  in  1919  amounted  to  3.200,000  tons. 

COAL    PRODUCED    PER    MAN    EMPLOYED,    1913-1918. 


anthracite. 

BITUMINOUS. 

Year. 

Men 
lilmployed. 

Days 
Wo.-lied. 

Av.  Ton. 
per  Man 
per  Day. 

Av.  Ton. 
per  Man 
per  Year. 

Men 
Employed. 

Days 
Worked. 

Av.  Ton. 
per  Man 
per  Day. 

Av.  Ton. 
per  Man 
per  Year. 

1913 

1914 

•1915 

-1916    ....:. 

1917 

*'^1S 

175,745 
179,079 
176,552 
159,809 
154,174 
147,121 

257 
245 
230 
2.53 
285 
293 

2.02 
2.06 
2.19 
2.16 
2.27 
2.29 

520 
505 
504 
548 
646 
672 

571,882 
583.506 
557,456 
561,102 
603,143 
605,000 

232 
195 
203 
230 
243 
252 

3.61 
3.71 
3.91 
3.90 
3.77 
3.84 

837 
724 
794 
896 
915 
968 
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bitumin6us  coal  production  by  states,  net  t6ns. 


Indiana. 


■YEAR, 


1893;., 
1894. . 
1^95. . . 
18d6.-,. 
1897... 
1898.: 
1899.:. 
idOO  . 
1901;.., 
1902  . 
1903. . 
1904.. 
1905. 
1906. . 
i907 : . 
1908 . , 
1909. . 
1910. , 
1911. 
1912. , 
1913.. 
1914., 
1915, . 
1916. . 
1917.. 
1918. . 
1919, ., 


Virginia 


820,339 
1,229,083 
1,368,324 
1.254,723 
1  528,302 
l!815.274 
2,105,791 
2,393,754 
2,725,873 
3,182,993 
3,451.307 
3.410,914 
.  4,275,27' 
4,254,879 
4,710,895 
4,259,042 
4,752.217 
6,507,997 
6,864.667 
7.846.638 
8,828,068 
7.959.535 
8,122,596 
9,707.474 
10,087,091 
10,289,808 
9.500,000 


Kentucky 


3.007.179 

3.111,192 

3.357,770 

3,333,478 

3,602,097 

3,887,908' 

4,607,255 

5.328.964 

6,469,986 

6,766,984 

7.538,032 

7,570.482 

8,432,523 

9,653,647 

10,753,124 

10,246,553 

10,697,384 

14,623,319 

14,049  703 

16,490.521 

19,610.600 

20,382,763 

21.301,674 

25,393,997 

27,807,971 

31,612,617 

28,500.000 


Illinois. 


19,949(564 
17,113,576 
17,735,864 
19,786,626 
20,072,758 
18,699,299 
24,439,019 
25,767,981 
27,331.552 
32,939,373 
36,957,104 
36,475,060 
38,434,363 
41,480,104 
51,317,146 
47,659,690 
50,904,990 
45,900,246 
63.679,118 
59,885,226 
61,618,744 
57,589,197 
58.829.576 
66,195,336 
86,199,387 
89,291,106 
64,600.000 


Ohio. 


13,253,646 
11.909,856 
13,355,806 
12,875,202 
12,196,942 
14,516,867 
16,500,270 
18,988,150 
20,943.807 
23.519.894 
24,838,103 
24.400,220 
25.552,950 
27,731.040 
32.142.419 
26.270,630 
27,939,641 
34,209  668 
30,759  986 
34,528,727 
30,200,.527 
18.843,115 
22,434691 
34.728,219 
40,748.734 
45,812,943 
^,050,000 


Pa.,  bitum. 


Missouri. 


44,070,724 

39,912,463 

50,217,228' 

49,557.453 

54,417,974 

05.165,133 

74,150,175 

79,842,326 

82,305,946 

98.574.367 

103,117,178 

97,938,287 

118  413,637 

129,293,206 

150,143,177 

117,179..527 

137.966,791 

150,521,520 

144,561.257 

161,865,488 

173,781,217 

147,983,294 

157,955,137 

170,295,424 

172,448,142 

178,550,741 

145,300,000 


2.897,442 

2,245,039 

2,372,393 

2,331,542 

2,665,626 

2,688,321 

3,025,814 

3.540,103 

3.802,088 

3,890,154 

4.238  586 

4, 168, .308 

3.983,378 

3  758,008 

3,997,936 

3,317,315 

3,750  530 

2,982,433 

3,830,107 

4,339,856 

4,318,125 

3,935,980 

3.811.593 

4,742.146 

5,670,549 

6,667,730 

4,060,000 


3,791,851 

3,423,921 

3,995,892 

3.905,779 

4,151,169 

4,920,743. 

6,006,523 

6,484,086 

6,918,225 

9,446,424 

10,794,692 

10.842,189 

11,895,262 

12,092,560 

13,985.713 

12,314,890 

14,834,269 

18,389.815 

14,201,365 

15,285,718 

17.165,671 

16,641,132 

17,006,15a 

20,093,528 

26;539,329 

30,678,634 

20,500,000 


Yte.\u. 

Alabama. 

Tenu 

Iowa-' 

Md. 

W.   Va 

Col. 

Wyo,   - 

1893 

5,136,935 

1,902,258 

3,972,229 

3,716,041 

10,708,678 

4,102,389 

2,439,311 

1894 >... 

4.397  178 

2,180.879 

3,967,253 

3,601,428 

11,627  757 

2,831,409 

2,417,463 

1895 

5,693,775 

2,635,644 

4,156,074 

3.916,685 

11,387,961 

3,082,982 

2,246,911 

1896 

5,748.697 

2,663, 106 

3,954,028 

4,143,936 

12,876,296 

3,112,400 

2,229,624 

1897 

5,893.770 

2,888,849 

4,611,865 

4,442,128 

14,248,169 

3  361,703 

2,597,886 

1898 

6,535  283 

3,022,896 

4,618,842 

4,674,884 

1     16,700,999 

4,076,347 

2,863,812 

1899 ,             . 

7,593,416 

3,330,659 

5,177,479 

4,807,396 

19,2.62,996 

4,776,224 

3,837,392 

1900,        .    .t     .      . 

8,394,275 

3  609  662 

5,202,939 

4,024,688 

22,647,207 

5.244,364 

4,014,602 

1901. 

9,099,052 

3,633,290 

5,617,499 

5,113,127 

24,068.402 

5,700,015 

4,485,374 

1902                  .7      ... 

10,3,64.570 

4.382,968 

6,904,766 

5,271,609 

24,570,826 

7,401,343 

4,429,491 

1903                       .      .  . 

11,6.54,324 

4,798,004 

6,419.811 

4,846,165 

29,337,241 

7,423,602 

4,635,293 

1904 

11,262.046 

4,782,211 

6,619,933 

4,813,662 

32,406,752 

6,658,355 

6,178,656 

1905. 

11,866,069 

5.766,690 

6.798,609 

5,108,539 

37,791,680 

8,826,429 

5,602,021 

1906   .             

13,107,963 

6,259,275 

7,266,224 

5,435,453 

'    43,290,350 

10,111,218 

6,133,994 

1907    .    .                 .      . 

14,250.464 

6,810,243 

7,574,322 

5,.532,628 

48,091,583 

10,790,236 

6,252,990 

1908 

ll',604,593 

6.199,171 

7,161,310 

4,377,093 

41,897.843 

9,634,973 

5,489,902 

1909               

13,703,450 

6,358,645 

7,757,762 

4,023,241 

51,849,220 

10,716,936 

6,393,109 

1910 

16,111,462 

7,121,380 

7.928,120 

5,217,125 

61,671,019 

11,973,736 

7,533,088 

1911                         ■    .  .  . 

15,021,421 

6,433,156 

7,331,648 

4.685,795 

69, 831, .580 

10,157,383 

6,744,864 

1912 

16,100,600 

0,473,228 

7,289,529 

4,964,038 

66,780,687 

10,977,824 

7,3«8,124 

1913 

17,678,522 

6,860,184 

7,525,936 

4,779,839 

71,254,136 

9,232,510 

7,393,060 

1914 

16,593,422 

6,943,258 

7,451,022 

4,133,547 

71,707,626 

8.170.559 

6,475,293 

1915 

14.927,937 

5,730,361 

7.614,143 

4,180,477 

77,184,069 

8,624,980 

6,554,028 

1916... 

18.086,197 

6,137,449 

7,260,800 

4,460,046 

86,400,127 

10,434,237 

7,910,047 

1917 

20.068,074 

6,194,221 

8,965.830 

4,745,924 

86,441,667 

12,483,336 

8,575,019 

1918 

19,184,962 

6,831,048 

8,192,195 

4,497,297 

89,935,839 

12.407.671 

9,438,688 

1919 

15,230,000 

5,150,000 

6,300,000 

2,970,000 

•    75,500,000 

10.100.000 

7,100,000 

Ye.\r. 

Kansas. 

Utali. 

Okla. 

Oregon. 

Montana. 

New  Mcx, 

Texas. 

1892 

3,007  276 

361,013 

1.192,721 

34,661 

564,648 

661,330 

245,690 

1893 

2,652,546 

413,205 

1,252,110 

41,683 

892, .309 

665,094 

302,200 

1894 

1895 

3,388,261 

431,650 

969,606 

47,.521 

927,395 

597,196 

420,848 

2,926,870 

471.836 

.  1,211,185 

73,685 

1,604,193 

720,654 

484,950 

1896      , , . 

2,884,801 

418.627 

1,366,646 

101,721 

1,643,445 

622,626 

544,015 

1897 

3,054,012 

521, .560 

1,336.380 

107,289 

1,647,882 

716,981 

639,341 

1898      ,    .    , 

3,406,556 

593,709 

1,381,460 

58,184 

1,479,803 

992,288 

686,734 

1899.                   ..       ..:■, 

3,862,267 

786,049 

1,637.427 

8t5,&88 

1,496,451 

1,050,714 

883,832 

1900 

4,467,870 

1,147.027 

1,922,298 

58,864 

1,661,775 

1,299,299 

■     968,373 

1901 

4,900,628 

1,322,614 

2,421,781 

69,011 

1,396,081 

1,086,546 

1,107,953 

1902 ' 

5,266,065 

1,574,621 

2,820,066 

65,648 

1,660,823 

1,048,763 

901,912 

1903 , . .    .    

5,839.976 

1,681,409 

3,617,388 

91,144 

1,488,810 

1.641.781 

•926,769 

1904 

6.333,307 

1,493,027. 

3,046,539 

111,540 

1,3.58,919 

1,4.52,325 

.  1,196,944 

1905 

6,423,979 

1,335,372 

2,924,427 

109,641 

1,643, S32 

1,649,933 

1,200,684 

1906...                .    ,., 

6,024,775 

1,772,651 

2,860,200 

79,731 

1,829,921 

1,964,713 

1,312,873 

1907 .  ,  .               ■.    ,  ,  , 

7.322,449 

1,947,607 

3,642,668 

70,981 

2,016,857 

2,628.969 

1,648,069 

1908.    .       ,     

6,245,508 

1,846,792 

2,948,116 

86,259 

1,920,190 

2,407,937 

1,895,377 

1909 

6,986,478 

2,266,899 

3,119,377 

87,276 

2,553,940 

2,801,128 

1,824,440 

1910 

4,921,451 

2,617,809 

2,646,226 

67,533 

2,920,970 

3,. 508. 321 

1,892,176 

1911.    .    .    .^ 

6,178,728 

2,513,175 

3,074,242 

46,661 

.      2,976,358 

3,148,168 

1,974,69.5 

1912....      .^    

6,986,182 

3,016,149 

3.675,418 

41,637 

3,048,495 

3.630,824 

2,188,612 

1913 

7,202,21C 

3,254,828 

4,165,770 

46,063 

3,240,973 

3,708.806 

2,429,144 

1914 

6,860,988 

3,103,036 

3,988,613 

51,658 

2,805,173 

3,877,689 

2,333,773 

1915 

6,824,47'! 

3.108,716 

3,693,580 

39,231 

2,789,755 

3,817.940 

2,088,908 

1916 

6,881,456 

3,667,428 

3,608,011 

42,592 

3,632,527 

3.793,011 

1,987,503 

1917 

7,184,975 

4,125,230 

4,386.844 

28,327 

4,226,689 

4.000,537 

2,356,815 

1918 : 

7,561,947 

5,136,825 

4,813,447 

4,532,505 

4,023,239 

2,261,135 

1919 

5,7.50,000 

4,570,000 

3,200,000 

3,300,000 

3.170.000 

1,600,000 
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COAL   PRODUCTION    BY   STATES,    NET    TONS— Conftwufrf. 


Ye.vK. 


1890. . . 

(891 . . . 

1892 . . . 

1893... 

1894... 

1895... 

1896. . . 

1897... 

1898... 

1899... 

1900. . . 

1901... 

1902... 

1903... 

1904. . . 

1905... 

1906..., 

1907 . . . , 

i90S. . . , 

1909... 

1910... 

1911 

1912..., 
1913.... 

1914 

1915.... 
1910.... 

1917 

1.918.... 
1919..*. 


Wash. 


1.203,689 
1 .056.249 
1.213,427 
1.264.877 
1,106,470 
1,191,410 
1,195,504 
1.434,112 
1.884,571 
2,029,881 
2.474,093 
2,578,217 
2,681,214 
3,193.273 
3.137,681 
2.864.026 
3.270.184 
3,680,532 
3.024,943 
3.602,263 
3.011,899 
3,572.815 
3.360.932 
3,877.891 
3.064,820 
2,429,095 
3,038,588 
4.000,002 
'4.082.212 
3.100,000 


Mich. 


74, 

80, 

77, 

45, 

70, 

112, 

92, 

223, 

315, 

624, 

849, 

1.241, 

964, 

1,.367. 

1.342, 

1.473, 

1,346, 

2.035, 

1.835, 

1,784. 

1,534, 

1,476, 

1,206, 

1,231, 

1,283, 

1.156, 

1,180, 

1,374, 

1,464, 

930, 


,9n 
,307 
,990 
,979 
,022 
.322 
,882 
,592 
722 
708 
475 
241 
718 
619 
840 
21V 
338 
.858 
,019 
092 
967 
074 
230 
786 
030 
138 
3fi0 
.S05 
818 
000 


Georgia. 


228,337 
171,000 
251,498 
372,740 
354,111 
260,998 
238,546 
195,869 
244,187 
233,111 
315,557 
342.825 
414,083 
410,951 
383,191 
351,991 
332,107 
362,401 
264,822 
211,196 
177,245 
165,210 
227,503 
255,626 
166,498 
134,490 
173.. 554 
119,028 
101,000 


California. 


110,711 

93,301 

85,178 

72,603 

67,247 

75,453 

78,544 

87,992 

145,888 

160,915 

171,708 

151,079 

84,984 

104,673 

78,888 

77,050 

25,290 

13,950 

18,755 

45,8,36 

11,164 

10,747 

10.978 

24,839 


7,240 
0,423 


ArKaiisas. 


399,888 

542.379 

535,5.58 

574.763 

512.626 

598.322 

675.374 

856,190 

1,205,479 

843.554 

1.447.945 

1.816.136 

1.943,932 

2.229,172 

2,009.461 

1,934,673 

1.864,268 

2.670,438 

2,078.357 

2,377,157 

1,905,958 

2.106.780 

2.100.819 

2.234,107 

1,836,540 

1,652,100 

1.904,915 

2. 143, .579 

2,227,309 

1,680,000 


N.    Ca^;. 


10,262 
20,855 

6,679 
17,000 
16,900 
24,900 

7,813 
21.280 
11,495 
26.806 
17.734 
12,000 
23.000 
17,309 

7,000 

1.557 


120 
200 


N.  Uafc. 


30,000 

30,000 

40.725 

49.630 

42.015 

38,997 

78,050 

77,246 

83,896 

98,809 

129,883 

166,601 

226,611 

278,645 

271,928 

317.542 

305,689 

.347.760 

320,742 

422.047 

399,041 

502,628 

499,480 

495.320 

506.686 

528.078 

634,912 

790.548 

719,733 

750,000 


Other  State.s 


(1919).  bituminous,  net 

Brru.\UN"OUs  coal 


tons — (1017),   161 
PRODUCTION 


,820;  (1918),  9.5,806;   (1910),   100,000. 
IX    U.    S.    (NET    TONS). 


Ye  Alt. 

Tons.      1 

Vkak; 

Toua. 

Vt;  \K. 

Tons. 

-  Ykah. 

Toi.3. 

YF..AU. 

1900 

Tons. 

IS07-1820 

3,000 

1810 

1,102,9:)! 

1860 

6,494.200 

1880...     . 

42.831. 7.i8 

212.316,112 

1821 ..  .    . 

1841 

1,108,700 

1861 

6.688.:j,i8 

1881...     . 

.i3 .96 1.0 1 2 

1901 

225,828.149 

IS22...  .  . 

54,000 

184'.; . .  . 

1,241,491 

1862 

7.790,725 

1882  . .     .  . 

68,129.933 

1902 

260.216.844 

1823 

60.000 

1813...     . 

1,.504.121 

1863 

9,533.742 

1883  .       .  . 

77.2.50,680 

1903  ..... 

2S2.749.:U8 

1824 ...    . 

07.040 

1844  .    .  , 

1.672.04.') 

1864 

11.066,474 

1884..     . 

82,998,704 

1904 ■. 

27K.6i9.689 

1825 

75.000 

184^.    .     . 

1,829.872 

186.1 

11,900,127 

1885.. 

72.,824,;;21 

1905 

31.).062.785 

•826 

88,720 

1846.    .     . 

1,977.707 

1866  ..... 

13.3r)2,400 

1886.    . 

71,644.981 

1906 

342,874,867 

1827 

94,000 

1847  ..  .     . 

1.73-1.062 

1867 

14,722.313 

1887  .       .  . 

88,.-)62,314 

1907 

394.7,19,112 

.828 

100,408 

1848  . .  . 

l,968,fti2 

1868  .... 

15,8.')8,5.-.5 

1888 

102,W0,093 

1908 

332.573,944 

(829 

102.000 

1849 ...     . 

2.4.53.497 

1869 

1.1.821,226 

1889 

95,682,.il3 

1909 

379,744,2.57 

18.% 

104.8O0 

IR.'iO 

2,880,017 

1870 

17.371,30.5 

1890 

111.302,322 

1910 

417,111,142 

1831.  ..... 

120,100 

1851 

;i.2.-):!,460 

1871 

27.543,023 

1891 

117.901.2:i8 

19J1 

.105,907,059 

1832 

He,.^^ 

1852..  .-.  . 

3,66-1.707 

1872. 

27.220,233 

1892  . .     .  , 

126.8'>6,567 

1912 

450,104.982 

1333;.... 

133.750 

18.i3 

4.169,862 

1873 

31,449.643 

1893 

128.;<85.2;!1 

1913 

478,435,2:)? 

1834 

136.500 

1854..  .  . 

4,.-)82.227 

1874...     . 

27,787.130 

1894 

118.820.40.') 

1914 

422,703.970 

1835 

134.000 

18.i.'5 .... 

4,784,919 

1R75 

29,862,rM4 

189,-) 

135,118,193 

1915 

442.625,426 

18.36 

142,000 

1856 

5,012,146 

1876.    ... 

30,48(),75.i 

1896  . .     .  . 

i:!7 ,640,276 

1916  . .     . 

502.519.682 

1837 

■    182/iOO 

1857 

5.t.>3.022 

1877 

34.841.444 

1897  . . 

147,617,519 

1917  . .       . 

.151.790..563 

1838 

445.452 

18.^8 

.■).-|48.376 

1878 

36.245,918 

1898 

166, .193,623 

1918 

.i79.,385.820 

1839 

552. o;« 

1869 

6.i>13.4'>4 

1879 

37.898.006 

1899 

193.323,187 

1919 

458,fJ63,0OO 

COAL    MIN'F:RS— TUEIR    AVERAGE    NUMBER. 

The  number  of  men  employed  in  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite  mines  ranged  as  high' as  180,000  in  1014, 
^nd  OA  low  as  154,000  in  1917.  They  average  200  (1908)  to  293  (1918)  days'  work  a  year,  and  they  dig  2.02 
U913)  to  2.39  (190«)  tons  per  man  per  day. 

lu  the  bituminous  mines  the  number  of  employes  ranged  up  to  615,305  in  1918,  with  243  days'  work 
pet  year,  and  an  average  digging  of  3.91  (1915)  tons  per  man  per  day. 

COAL-MINE    FATALITIES    AND    PRODUCTION. 


" 

Men 

Prod. 

Men 

Prod. 

Men 

Prod. 

Ye.^.r. 

Em- 

Men 

Per 

Year. 

Em- 

Men 

Per 

Year. 

Em- 

Men 

Per 

ployed  . 

Killed. 

Death. 
.S'.  tons. 



ployed  . 

Killed. 

Death. 

ployed  . 

Killed. 

Death. 

S.  tons. 

5.  tons. 

1915 

734.008 

2,260 

234.297 

1907 

680,492 

2,242 

147,407 

1911 

728,348 

2,656 

186,887 

1916 

720,971 

2.226 

265,094 

1908 

690,438 

2,445 

167,407 

1912 

722,662 

2,419 

220,945 

1917 

7.57,317 

2,696 

241,618 

1909...., 

666.552 

2,642 

174,416 

1913 

747,044 

2,785 

204,685i 

1918 

762.426 

2,580 

262.873 

1910....* 

725,030 

2,821 

177,808 

1914 

763,185 

2,454  209,261' 

1919 

765.000 

2.307 

235.900 

COAL-MINE    FATALITIES    BY    STATES. 

1917-1919. 

State.s. 

1919. 

1918. 

1917. 

States. 

1919. 

1918. 

1917. 

States. 

1919 

1018. 

1917. 

Alabama ... 

Arkansas.  ...'.. 

Colorado 

Qa..  N.  C 

Illinois 

93 

10 

91 

0 

169 

83 

17 

26 

84 

5 

-;    3 

110 

13 

71 

2 

238 

100 

31 

32 

77 

17 

12 

108 
17 

188 
1 

233 
76 
36 
30 

142 

21 

4 

Missouri 

Montana 

New  Mexico .... 
North  Dakota... 
Ohio 

10 

11 

25 

4 

142 
36 

399 

27 

3 

25 

28 

13 
17 
31 

'149 
31 
491 
14 
7 
19 
43 

11 

23 

16 

3 

108 
37 

495 

28 

1 

22 

63 

Washington . .  .  .  . 
West  Virginia.  .  . 

Wyoming 

Total    (bitumi- 
nous)   

Pa.  (anthracite).. 

Total.  1919.... 
Total.  1918...  . 
Total.  1917.... 

19 

330 

33 

33 

437 

41 

30 

384 

37 

1.672 
635 

2,029 
551 

2,114 

Indiana 

fow« 

iCansa-s 

K^ntueki'...... 

.VTaryland. ; . . . . 

Oklahoma 

Pa.  (bituminous). 

Tennessee 

Taxas      

Utah. . 

582 

2.307 

2, 580 

2,696 

MleWgati. •..'.'., 

Virginia 

Mines  and  Minerals— Fetr oleum. 
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PE 

TE^OLEUM    PRODUCTION 

IN    UNITE 

D    STATES. 

'      ■-    ...  (By- United-  States  Geological  S 

tirvey.    42-gal.  bbls,^ 

s 

Vkar; 

United 

Total 

Year, 

United 

Total 

Year. 

United 

Tol.:il 

States. 

Value.  ' 

Stales. 

Value. 

States. 

Value. 

Barrels, 

Dollars. 

Barrels. 

Dollars. 

Barrels. 

Dollars.  .  ; 

186( '...,.. 

500,000 

4,800,000 

1880.  ...: 

1881.  .  /.. 

20,286,123 

24,600,638 
25,448,339 

1900. . . 

63,620,529 

75,989,313 

188i  5. v.. 

2,113,609 

1.035  668 

27,661,238 

1901 . . ;. ; 

69,389,194 

66,417,335 

1862:.... 

3,056,690 

3,209,525 

1882...'.. 

30,349,897 

23,631,165 

1902 . . . ; , 

88,766,916 

71.178,910 

1863.,.:. 

2.611,309 

8,225,663 

1883 

23,449,633 

25,790,252 

1903 

100,461.337 

94.694,050 

1864..;... 

2,116.109 

20,890,576 

1884 

24,218,438 

20,695,966 

1904 . 

117.080.960 

101,175.455^ 

1865V . . ; . 

2.497,700 

16,459,853 

1885.  ■,  ,  .  . 

21,858,785 

19,198,243 

1905 

134,717,580 

84,167.399 

1866. .;.. 

3,597,700 

13,455,398 

1886. 

28,004,841 

19.9&6,313 

1906. . . :: 

126,493,<»36 

92,44-J,735 

1S67..:,  . 

3,347,300 

8,066,993 

1887. . . . . 

28,283,483 

18,877,094 

1907 

166,096,335 

120,106.749 

1868  ...:.•.. 

3.646.117 

13,217,174 

18S8 

27,612,025 

17,947,620 

1908 

178,527,355 

129,079,184 

1869...:. 

4,215;000 

23,730,450 

1889 

35,163,513 

26,963,340 

1909 

183,170,874. 

128,328,487 

1870. ^.. 

5.260.745 

20,503,754 

1890 

45,823,572 

35,365,105 

1910.  .  . 

209,557,248 

127,899,688 

1871.-      .. 

5.205,234 

22,591,180 

1891 

54,292,655 

30,526,5.53 

1911 

220.449.391 

134,044,752 

1872..... 

6,293,194 

21,440,503 

1892 

50,514,657 

25,906,463 

1912 

222.935,044 

164,213  247 

1873 :  .  . ; . 

9,893,786 

18,100,464 

1893 

48,431,066 

28,950,320 

1913 

248,446,230 

237.121,.'i8S 

1874..... 

10.926,945 

12.647,527 

1804.  .,; .  . 

49,344,516 

35,522.095 

1914 

265,762.535 

214.125.2)5 

1875 

8,787,514 

7,-368,133 

1895 

52,892,276 

57.032,296 

1915 

281,104  104 

179,462,890 

1876. 

9,132,669 

22.982,822 

1898 

60,960,361 

58,518,709 

1916 

300,767,158 

330,890.808 

1877 

13,350,363 

31,788,566 

1897 .- 

60.475,516 

40,874  072 

1917 

335,315.601 

522,635.213 

1878 

15,396,868 

18.041,.520 

1898 

55,364,233 

44,193  359 

1918 

355,927,716 

703,943,961 

1879 

19,914,146 

17,210,708 

1899 

57,070,850 

64,603,904 

1919 

377.719,000 

775,000,000 

Tlie  1919  pioductiou  was,  in  barrels,  by  fields — Ap'palachiaii,  29,232,000;  California,  101,.564,000;  Lima, 
Ind.,  3,444,000;  Rocky  Mountain,  13,584,000;  Illinois,  12,436,000;  Mid-Continent.  196.891,000;  CUilf. 
20,568,000. 

Tlie  1918  produ.?tJon  (barrels),  chief  .States,  was — Oklahoma,  103,347,070;  California,  97,531,997: 
Kansas.  45,151,017;  Texas,  38,750,031;  Illinois,  13,365,974;  Louisiana,  10,042,600;  Wyoming,  12,596,287; 
West  Virginia,  7,8(56,628;  Ohio,  7,285,005;  Pennsylvania,  7,407,812;  Kentucky,  4,307,968;  New  York,  808,843. 

EXPORTS  OF  domestic;  petroleum. 


YK.tR    (FISC'.VL) 


1913. 

1914 

1915, 

1916 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920, 


Crude  Oil, 


Gallons. 
195.642,935 
146,477,342 
1,52,514,129 
163,732,589 
177,748,832 
185,069,674 
103,782,498 
1354,357,795 


Gas   Oil  and 
Fuel  Oil. 


Gallons. 
320,529  925 
475,143,205 
672,931,878 
897.8.58,733 
1,039,323,708 
1,223,283,641 
898,044,039 
690,895,418 


Illuminating 
Oil. 


Gallons. 
1,048,894,297 
1.157,283.310 
886,316,740 
823,143,138 
833,909,012 
528,217.669 
725.686.746 
914,137.071 


Lubr.,H'vy 
P.arafflne 
Oil.  Etc. 


GaUo?is. 
213,671  499 
196,884,096 
214,429,099 
250.395,439 
271,032,751 
269,673.770 
273.148.541 
338,801,134 


Gasoline. 


Gallons. 

83,698,917 
151,611,537 
156,860,666 
100,148,5.54 
220,154,560 
260,880.122 
322.920,087 
294,939,131 


All  Other 
Naphthas. 


Gallons. 
101.821.572 
40.840,730 
94,335,128 
194,631.255 
199,563,352 
209.029.477 
145.301,908 
185.265.961 


Residuum 

Ineludiiii,' 

Tar. 


Gallons 

27.513.568 

113.370,24-. 

9,952,970 

13,538,3:^5 

530,270 

881,875 

181,121 

48.300,361 


(barrels)  as  follows:     (I9l7),, 5,923,460;  (1918). 
Canada,  Cuba,  and  Argentina. 


Gas  oil  and  fuel  oil  total  does  not  include  bunker  oil 
6,954,448;    (1919),    8,648,967;    (1920),    19,857,307. 

Most  of  the  United  States  e:;ports  of  crude  oil  go  to 


PETROLEUM    IMPORTS. 


Ye.\r 

Crude. 

Benz.,  Ga.so- 

All  Other 

Ykak 

Crude. 

Benz..  Gaso- 

All OtlKT 

(Fiscal). 

Unc,  Naph'a. 

Refined. 

(Fiscal). 

line.  Naph'a. 

Refined. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

OaUons. 

Gallons. 

1913 

510,660,641 

None 

3,746,599 

1917 

1,034„590,849 

10,804,804 

33,425,222 

1914 

773.052.480 

None 

1,945,007 

1918 

1,347,543,144 

11,069,899 

45,114,.581 

1915 

653,707,517 

V.920.504 

557,481 

1919 

1,930,725,105 

10.374,850 

37,851.131 

1916 

869,369,363 

7,738 

2,096,002 

1920 

2,826,860,902 

22,037,592 

59,8.51,312 

WORLD'S  PRODUCriO 

K  OF  CRUDE  PETROLEUM  IX  1918  AND  SINCE 

1857.  BY  COUNTRIES. 

COUNTOT. 

PnODUCTION,    1918. 

Total  Production,  1857-1918. 

42-Gal.   Bbls. 

Metric  Tons. 

%  of  TofI 

42-GaI.  Bbls. 

Metric  Tons. 

%  of  Tot'I 

United  States 

355.928,000 

63,828.000 

40,456,000 

13.285,000 

8,730,000 

8,000,000 

7,200,000 

5,592.000 

2.536.000 

2,449,000 

2,082,000 

2.080.000 

1.321,000 

711,000 

305,000 

190,000 

36.000 

47,457.000 

9,506.000 

5.520.000 

1,837,000 

1,214,000 

1,067,000 

1,000,000 

778,000 

338,000 

320,000 

290,000 

277,000 

193,000 

100,000 

41,000 

26,000 

5.000 

67.82 

13.58 

7.89 

2.03 

1.74 

1.52 

1.43 

1.11 

.48 

.47 

.41 

.40 

.28 

.14 

.06 

)         .04 

4,608,572,000 

285,182,000 

1,873,999,000 

188,389,000 

151,408,000 

106,162,000 

14,056,000 

154,051,000 

24,415,000 

38.498,000 

7.432,000 

4,849,000 

4,296.000 

16,664.000 

24.426,000 

318,000 

974,000 

19,000 

397.000 

014.476,000 

42.565.000 

247,983,000 

25,465,000 

21.058.000 

14.155.000 

1.952,000 

21,424.000 

3.25.5.000 

5,133,000 

1,034,000 

647,000 

617,000 

2,255.000 

3,257.000 

44.000 

139.000 

3,000 

65,000 

61.11 

4.23 

24.66 

Dutch  East  Indies 

2.53 
2,10 

India: 

1.41 

Persia 

.20 

Gallcia 

2.13 

Peru 

,32 

Japan  and  Formosa 

Trinidad 

.51 
.10 

Egypt ; . . . . 

.07 

Argentina 

.06 

23 

Canada 

32 

' 

Italy 

[             02 

Cuba 

Other  couutrlea 

Total 

514,729,000 

69.975,000 

100,00 

7,504,167,000 

1,005,517,000 

100.00 

United  States  fitrures  are  llmircd  to  nu.nntlty  marketed.    Dutch  E.i.st  Indje.s.  1918.  includca  British  Borneo. 
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Commerce — Area  of  the  Great  Lakes,  Etc. 


AREA  OF  THE  GREAT  LAKES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

^Revised  by  Gilbert  H,  Grosvenor,  Director  National  Geographic  Society,  Washington,  D,  C.) 


Superior. 

Michigan. 

Huron. 

Erie. 

Ontario. 

■Greatest  length  in  miles 

360 

160 

1,012 

32,060 

44,074 

602.3 

48°  30' 

49°  00* 

84°  30' 

92°  06' 

280 

735 

307 

118 

870 

22.336 

43,463 

681.2 

41°  37' 

46°  06' 

84°  45' 

88°  00' 

None 

1,200 

206 

101 

750 

22,978 

49,300 

681.2 

46°  00' 

43°  00' 

80°  00' 

84°  45' 

220 

470 

241 

57 

210 

9,968 

24,605 

572.5 

41°  23'  . 

42°  53' 

78°  60* 

83°  30* 

250 

350 

193 

Greate-'<t  breadth  in  miles • , 

53 

738 

7,243 

25,737 

246.2 

Latitude  north ....•■•.*.  k 

43°  10' 

Lonsritude.  west. \ 

44?  10' 
76°  10' 

Boundary  lln";  in  miles 

79°  53' 
160 

United  States  shore  iiine  in  miles*  (approx:) .  .  . 

230 

♦  Shore  line  scaled  In  steps  of  5  miles  and  excludes  Islands, 


AREA    OF 

ISLANDS. 

ISX.VXD3. 

Square 
Miles. 

Islands. 

Square 
Miles. 

Islands. 

Square 
Miles. 

13LAXU3. 

Square 
Miles. 

Anibo.vna 

262 

Formo.sa 

14,000 

Madui-a ...;... 

2,000 

Reunion 

970 

Au.stnilia 

2,946.651 

Gotland 

1,150 

Malay  Archl.  f>. 

Sakhalin 

29.100 

Azoro.s  o 

920 
236,000 

Governor's 

Greenland 

t'A 
827,300 

Malta     

100 
230 

Samoan  a 

Sardinia 

1  100 

Baffin  I-and 

Man 

9,300 

Bahamas  a,  . .  . 

5,400 

Great  Britain . 

88,600 

Manhattan   (N. 

Scilly  a ,  . 

t30 

Balearic  a 

1,935 

25,000 

.     20 

Guam 

210 

6,449 

28.800 

Y.  City) 

Martha's   Vine- 
yard   

22 
-120 

Shetland  a 

Sicilv 

651 

Hawaiian  a. .  . . 
Hayti 

9,800 

Bermudas  o , . , 

Skye. 

535 

Block 

*8 
284,000 

Hebrides  a 

Helgoland  §. .  . . 

3,000 

Mauritius 

Melville  Land. . 

710 
20,000 

South  (N.  Z.)  .  . 
Southampton,. . 

58,525 

Borneo 

17.800 

Bornliolm 

210 

Hainan 

13,000 

Mindanao 

36,290 

South  CJeorgia. . 

1,000 

Canary  a 

2,850 

Hokkaido 

36,500 

Nantucket 

60 

Sumatra 

162,000 

Cape  Breton, . . 

3,120 

Hongkong 

30 

Newfoundland. . 

42.000 

Tasmania 

26.200 

Cape  C:ort ..... 

380 

Honshlu 

87,500 

New  Guinea.  .  . 

330.000 

Terra  del  Fuego 

18.500 

Cape  \'erde  a .  . 

1,480 

Iceland 

39,800 

New  Hebrides. . 

a  5.100 

Teneriffe 

900 

Caroline  a 

560 

Ireland 

32.600 

North  (N.  Z.).  . 

44,468 

Trinidad 

1,750 

Celebes 

72.000 

Jamaica 

4,200 

North  Devon.. . 

24,000 

Tutuila 

65 

Ceylon 

24.700 

Japan  a 

160,000 

North  Somerset 

12,000 

\'ancouver 

18,000 

Corfu      

300 

3,400 

2,900 

44,164 

3,600 

Java 

48,400 
45 

701 

1,376 

Nova  Zembla.  . 

Orkney  a 

Pemba 

Philippines  a, .  . 
Pines 

35,000 

375 

380 

115,026 

014 

West    Indies, 
British  a.  .  .  . 
W.  Spitzbergcn. 
Windward  a.  .  . 
Zanzibar 

Corsica     

J  ersey 

13,750 

Crete 

Ladrones  d.  .  .  . 

Leeward  a 

Long  Is..  N.  Y. 

15,260 

Cuba 

519 

Cyprus - 

East  Indies  c. . . 

640 

40.000 

41,000 
227  000 

Prince  Edward . 
Prince  of  Wales 

2,134 
15,000 

EUesuiere 

Madagascar 

Falkland  a 

5,500 

Madeira 

510 

Porto  Rico 

3.604 

Miles  in  length,  t  In  cucumference.  X  In  dia  neter.  §  German  naval  base  consisting  of  a  rock 
rising  about  175  foet  above  the  sea,  one  mile  lon§  by  about  one-third  mile  wide,  a  Area  of  entire  group. 
b  See  Philippines,  etc,    c  See  Borneo,  etc.     d  See  Guam,  etc. 

FAST  ATLANTIC  OCEAN  PASSAGES. 

Neio  York  Packet  Ships,  SSi,S:  Liverpool  to  New  York — Yorkshire,  March  4  to  March  25,  21d.; 
Ashburton,  Sept.  22  to  Oct.  16,  24d.;  Queen  of  the  West,  Marcli  7  to  April  1,  25d.:  Oxford,  Aug.  2  to  Aug. 
29,  27d.;  Rochester,  Aug.  11  to  Sept.  7,  27d.;  Yorkshire,  Nov.  2  to  Dec.  1,  29d.;  Queen  of  the  West,  Nov, 
7  to  Dec.  6,  28d. 

Sieanishlps:  New  York  to  Queenstown — Sept.  15-20,  1909,  Mauretania,  of  the  Cunard  Line,  4d., 
13h.,  41m.;  Queenstown  to  New  York,  Sept.  U-15,  1910r  Mauretania,  4d.,  lOh..  41m.;  New  York  to 
Southampton,  Nov.  23-29,  1897,  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse,  iVorth  German  Lloyd  Line,  5d.,  17h.,  8m.; 
New  York  to  Havre.  Aug.  22-28,  France,  of  the  Compagnie  Generate  Transatlantique,  5d.,,  17h.;  New 
York  to  Chei'bourg,  Jan.  4-10,  1900,  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse,  5d.,  J6h.:  Cherbourg  to  New  York,  Aug. 
19-25,  1908,  Kronprinz  Cecilie,  North  German  Lloyd  Line,  5d.,  lln.,  9m  ;  New  York  to  Plymouth,  Sept. 
14-20.  1909,  Kronprinz  Cecilie,  5d.,  7h.,  25m.;  New  York  to  Naples,  Jan.  20-28.  1904,  Deutschland,  Hamburg- 
American  Line,  7d.,  16h.,  44m. 

Old  Ocean  Steamships:  Between  New  York  and  Queenstown,  east  or  west — 1856,  Persia,  9d..  Ih,, 
45m.;  1866,  Scotia,  8d.,  2h.,  48m.:  1869,  Citv  of  Bru.s.sels,  7d.,  22h.,  3m.;  1873,  Baltic,  7d.,  20h.,  9m.;  1875, 
City  of  Berlin,  7d.,  15h.,  48m,;  1876,  Germanic,  7d.,  lib..  37m.,  1877.  Britannic.  7d.,  lOh..  53m.:  1880. 
Arizona,  7d.,  7h.,  23m.;  .1882,  Alaska,  6d..  18n..  37m.;  1884,  Oregon,  6d.,  Uh.  9m.;  1884,  America,  6d., 
lOh.;  1887,  Umbrla,  6d.,  4h.,  42m.;  1888,  Etrurla,  6d..  Ih.,  55m.;  1891,  Majestic,  5d.,  18h.,  8m.;  1891, 
Teutonic,  5d.,  16h,,  31m.;  1892,  City  of  Paris,  6d..  14n.,  24m.,  1893.  Campania,  5d.,  12h.,  7m,;  1894.  Lucanla. 
5d.,  7h.,  23m. 

The  fastest  day's  run  was  made  by  the  Mauretania  of  the  Cunard  Line,  January,  1911 — 076  knots, 
or  27.04  knots  per  hour. 

United  States  battleship  speed  record  made  by  the  Wyoming.  July  19,  1912.  On  the  twenty-first 
standardization  run  she  made  a  speed  of  22.045  knots.  The  torpedo  boat  destroyer  McDougai  broke  all 
mile  speed  records  for  her  type  In  standardization  trials  oH  Rockland.  Me.,  in  May,  1914.  She  ploughed 
the  water  at  the  rate  of  32.07  knots  an  hour  on  her  fastest  mile.  The  average  of  her  nve  full  speed  runs 
was  31.516  knota.  1905  record — Allan  Line's  turbine  steamer  Virginian  passed  Cape  Race  June  13,  11 
A.  M.,  Inward  bound,  having  left  Moville  on  the  afternoon  of  June  9,  thus  crossing  In  less  than  four  days. 
On  March  19,  1914,  the  freighter  Santa  Cruz  (oil  biu-ner)  steamed  into  San  Francisco  from  New  York  via 
the  Straits  of  Magellan.     The  distance  is  approximately  13  000  miles  and  the  time  consumed  was  47d.,  4h, 

Great  Eastern. 

Length 692  ft. 

Bieadth 80  ft. 

Displacement i7  000  tons. 

Paddle,  Screw  and  Sail:   Speed.    .  .    .13  to  14  knots 


V.'VTERLAND. 

Length 950  ft. 

Breadth 100  ft. 

Displacement 65  000  tons, 

Quadruple  Screws 24  knots. 
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DISTANCES     FROM   TIEW     YORK,     NEW     ORLEANS,     SAN     FRA|4CISCO       AND 
PORT    TOWNSENO    TO    PRINCIPAL    PORTS    AND    CITIES. 

\(Water  routes  In  nautica!  miles;  land  routes  in  statute  miles.) 
FOREIGN    CITIES. 


^\\ 


Ponr  A.\D  RouTK 


A'len — Suez  Canal ... 

Cape  ol  Good  Hope 

Suez  Canal  and  New  Yorli 

C.  of  Good  Hope  &  N.  Y 

Suez  and  Tebuan tepee.  .  . 

Suez  and  Panama 

Suez  and  Magellan  Strait 

Singapore 

Singapore  &  P.  Townaend 
Antwerp 

New  York 

Tehuantepec 

Panama 

Magellan  Strait ■:.■■. 

Batavia  (Java) 

Tehuantepec 

Panama 

Suez  Canal .- . 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  .... 
Bombay — Suez  Canal . 

Cape  of  Good  Hope .... 

Suez  and  New  York .  .  . 

C.  of  Good  Hope  &  N.  Y.. . 

Suez  and  Tehuantepec . 

Suez  and  Panama 

C.  of  G.  Hope  &  Teh'u'pec 

C.  of  G.  Hope  &  Panama 

Magellan  Strait 

Singapore 

.  Singapore  &  P.  TowM.soiid 

Singapore  &  San  Franfisuo 

Singapore  &  Tehuanlepoc 

Singapore  and  Panama  . . 
Brest,  France 

New  York 

Tehuantepec 

Panama 

Magellan  Strait 

Buenos  Aires 

Magellan  Strait 

New  York 

Bermuda 

New  York 

Calcutta — Suez  Canal . . . 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Suez  and  New  Yorl; 

C.  of  Good  Hope  &  N.  Y. 

Singapore 

Singapore  &  San  Francisco 

Singapore  &  Tehuautoiiec 

Singapore  and  Panama . . 
Callao^Tehuantepcc    . .    . 

Panama 

Magellan  Strait    

Direct 

Cape  Town— 'Direct 

New  York 

Tehuantepec 

Panama 

Magellan  Strait 

Colon  (eastern  end  of  Pana- 
ma Canal) 

Canal  and  Panama 

Colombo — Suez  Canal 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Suez  and  New  York .... 

a.  of  Good  Hope  &  N.  Y. 

Singapore 

Copenhagen — Direct 

J^ew  York.. 

Gibraltar 

New  York 

Tehuantepec 

Panama 

Magellan  Strait. 
Guam 

San  Francisco . . . 

Port  Towneend . 
Hamburg 

New  York 


V 


New 

York 

6.53-i 
10,985 


U,499 
3,325 


12,323 
13,167 
in,lS2 
■ia,8.")j 
8,120 
11, 2.10 


12,771 
12.971 
13,993 
11,837 
2,954 


.">,8S8 


076 


9,830 
12,180 


12,181 

13,«.T 

11,230 
4,246 
3,779 
9,603 


0,815 


1,981 


8,610 
11,130 


3,852 
3,'2'07 


8,245 
8,107 
3,652 


New 
Or- 
leans 

7,370 
11,408 


14,279 
4,833 


11,075 
12,566 
11,598 
12,278 
9,536 
11,848 


12,559 
12,262 
12,745 
14,236 
4,458 


0,318 


1,618 


11,239 
12,838 


11,462 
12,181 
13,691 
2,991 
3,264 
10,142 


7,374 


1,380 


10,146 
11,684 


5,443 


4,576 


7,536 
7,887 
5,243 


San 
Fran- 
cisi-o 


9,723 
14,176 

9,500 
10,800 
15,900 
11,500 


6,516 
7,554 
8,264 
13,671 
7,800 


11,311 
14,441 
12,110 
12.512 
15,108 
14,500 
15,064 
9,780 


6,145 

7,154 

7.840 

13,209 


7,.ill 
9,059 

3367 


13,021 
15,371 
8,990 


4,012 


10,006 
9,700 
9,89S 

10,454 


3,324 


11,801 
14,321 
8,900 


7,043 


6,398 
7,240 
7.642 
12,734 
5,054 


Port 
To'ii- 

S2n{I 


9,731 
I4.I.S4 
10,300 
11,600 

16,7111) 
11,300 


6,524 
8,329 
9,039 
14,446 
7,600 


11,319 
14,449 
12,885 
13,287 
15,800 
1,'),270 
15.839 
9.580 


0,154 

7,929 

8,619 

13,984 


8,286 
9,067 

3',m 


13,029 
15.379 
8,896 


4,769 


10,014 
10,475 
10,076 
11,229 


4,090 


11,809 
14,329 
8,700 


7,051 


6.406 
8,015 
8,417 
13,509 
4,908 


6,843     0,831 


Port  and  Houtb. 


Habana  .    .  

New  Orleans 

Tehuantepec 

Panama .     

Havre .' 

'  New  York 

Hongkong 

Port  Towiisend 

San  Francisco 

Tehuantepec 

Panama 

Suez 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Magellan  Strait 

Honolulu 

San  Francisco 

Port  Towiisend 

Panama 

Teliuantepeo 

Magellan  Strait      .... 

Kingston,  Jamaica 

Kongo  River,  nioutU  of . . .  . 

New  Orleans 

New  York 

Liverpool 

New  York  . .      

Tehuantepec 

Panama 

Magellan  Strait 

Loudon    .  ... 

New  York .  ... 

Tehuantepec 

Panama 

Magellan  Striiit 

Manila — Hoiiolvilu  and  San 
Bernardino  Strait 

Yokohama 

Yokohama  &  S.  Francisco 
.  Yokoliama  &  V  Towiisend 

Tehuantepec.  .    .    . 

Pan-.ima ... 

Suez ■    .  .  .    . 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Suez  and  New  Yorlc 

C.  of  Good  Hope  &  N.  Y. 

Magellan  Strait 

Marseilles 

New  York 

Tehuantepec 

Panama 

Magellan  Strait 
Melbourne ....  .... 

San  FrunciscM) 

Panama..    .  ... 

Tehuantepec 

Magellan  Strait 

Suez  Canal 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Me.xico  City,  land  &  water 
"      land.  ..... 

Naples 

New  York 

N.  Orleans,  land  and  water 
"     land .".  ■ 

Tehuantepec 

Panama 

New  Y^ork,  land  and  water 
"     land 

Tehuantepec 

Panama 

Nome,  Alaslia 

San  Francisco 

Port  Townsend 

Tehuantepec 

Panama 

Magellan  Strait    

Odessa,  via  Gibraltar 

Panama    (western    end    of 

Panama  Canal) 

"      Canal  and  Colon 


New 

York 


1,22; 


,169 


9,085 
9,277 
10,572 
11,431 
11,610 
13,590 
16,868 


5,288 
5,569 
6,686 
5,806 
13,269 
1,473 
5,662 


;,or.3 


3,23:; 


9,480 
9,192 
10,735 
11,546 
11,556 
13,530 


16,736 
3,876 


10,231 
10,028 
9,852 
12,880 
12,981 
12,670 
2,399 
2,898 
4,172 


1,741 
1,372 


5,896 
5,555 
7,130 
■8,010 
15,840 
5,370 


2,028 


New 
Or- 
leans 

.■)9/ 


4,700 


8,865 
8,568 
9,317 
10,830 
12,892 
13,863 
17,318 


4,579 
5,349 
6,085 
4,582 
13,719 
1,165 
6,580 


1,50; 


8,771 
8,972 
9,480 
10,993 
12,946 
13,986 


17,145 

5,266 


9,522 

9,427 

8,604 

13,113 

14.303 

12,933 

1,172 

1,526 

6,562 


}... 


1,741 
1,372 


5,187 
5,335 
6,902 
7.410 
16.249 
0.760 


1,427 


San 
Fran- 
cisco 


3.079 
3.219 
4,337 

4,000 
3,992 
5,112 

6,360 
6,086 

0,368 
5,886 

2,097 

2,370 

9,062 
8,853 

'  6,'244 
7,169 
8,038 

13,503 


0,424 

7,349 

8,218 

13,683 

6,943 
6,289 


14,747 
16,727 


7,067 
7,930 
8,332 
13,324 
7,040 


2,142 
2,512 

7i363 
2.482 

3,191 

4.704 

} 3.191 

4,415 
5,305 
2,705 


3,27; 
■  ■  ■  (1 


Port 
To'n- 
93n(l. 


9,559 
8,859 

'  6,'2'50 
7,944 
8,813 

14,278 


6,432 

8,124 

8,993 

14,458 

7,213 
5,993 


14,7,55 
10,735 


7,073 
8,705 
9,107 
14,099 
7,311 


2,917 
3,349 

7,369 

2,979 

3,966 
5,479 

3,199 

5,190 
6,080 
2,356 
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Port  and  roctb. 

New 
York. 

New 
Or- 
leans 

San 
Fran- 
cisco. 

Port 
To'n- 
send. 

PORT  AND  Route.  §= 

New 
York. 

New 
Or- 
leans 

San 
Fran- 
cisco . 

Port 

To'n- 
send. 

Pernambuco,  Brazil 

3,696 

3,969 

Singapore — Contlnved. 

Yokohama  and  Panama . . 

Yokohama  &  Tehuantepec 
.Sitka,  Alaska.  .  . 

13,104 

12,209 

12.503 
10,961 

New  York 

6,887 
6,451 
6,591 
6,530 
9,439 

6,895 
6,948 
7,366 
7,305 
10,214 

New  Orleans 

Tehuantepec 

1,302 

732 

Panama 

San  Francisco . . 

4,493 
3,931 
5,748 
6,607 
il4,391 

3,784 
3,711 
4,493 
6,006 
14,841 

Magellan  Strait 

Port  Townsend , 

Port  Said,  Egypt. .  .  , 

5,122 

6,509 

Tehuantepec 

■  •  •  • 

New  York 'v 

8,321 
9.160 
9,562 

775 

8,327 
9,935 
10,337 

Panama 

Tehuantepec 

Magellan  Strait 

Tehuantepec — western  end 
of  railroad 

2,189 

Port  Townsend 

3,199 
5,190 
6,080 
6,890 
4,778 

2,979 
3,966 
5,479 
7,340 
5,218 

2  964 

Tehuantepec 

Eastern  end  of  railroad . . . 
Tutuila \  . . 

2,036 

812 

Panama 

4,150 

4  607 

Punta  Arenas  (Magell'n  S.) 

6,199 

6.958 

San  Francisco 

7,341 

6,632 

Bio  de  Janeiro 

Valparaiso 

D.140 

5,902 

New  York 

7,969 
7,700 
7,730 
7,678 
8,339 



7,977 
8.197 
8.505 
8.453 
9.114 
775 

San  Francisco 

8,.331 
5,480 
4,637 
8,460 

7,622 
4,256 
4,035 
8,733 

New  Orleans 

Tehuantepec 

Panama 

.    •    •    . 

Panama 

Magellan  Strait 

Magellan  Strait 

Vladivostok 

4,706 

4,357 

San  Francisco 

3,191 
4,415 
5,305 
4,632 

2,482 
3,191 
4,704 
6j223 

San  Francisco 

7,897 
7,556 
9,122 
10,001 
17,036 

7,188 
7,336 
8,874 
9,410 
17,445 

Tehuantepec 

Port  Townsend 

Panama 

S.  Francisco  &  Teh'ntepec 
San  Francisco  &  Piinama 

Magellan  Strait 

Pctrograd — Direct 

New  York 

7,823 

'  4, '619 
4,021 
4,182 
4,345 

12,199 
5,550 

7.829 

■  '4;627 
4.518 
4.957 
5,120 

12,974 
5,290 

San  Juan,  P.  R 

1,428 

1.539 

Wellington,  New  Zealand  . . 

5,909 

6,415 

New  York 

San  Francisco 

9,100 
8,344 
8,540 
11,500 
14,230 
13,710 

8,391 
7,096 
7,939 
11,773 
15,620 
14,058 

New  Orleans 

Tehuantepec .... 

Tehuantepec 

Panama 

Magellan  Strait 

Magellan  Strait 

Suez ." , , . 

Shanghai       

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Yokohama 

8.741 
8,489 
9,965 
10,855 
12,360 
14,593 

8,032 
8,269 
8,741 
10,254 
13.750 
14,806 

4,536 
5,500 

4  240 

Port  Townsend 

.  .  .  . 

Honolulu 

5  770 

Tehuanteoec 

San  Francisco ; ,  . 

7,727 
7,439 
9,243 
8,986 
10,093 
9.869 
16.205 
13.040 
15.020 

7,018 
7,219 
7,995 
7,762 
9,492 
9.26? 
16.614 
14.471 
15.443 

Panama .      i 

Port  Townsend 

Honolulu  &  Tehuantepec 
S.  Francisco  &  Teh'ntepec 
Honolulu  and  Pananja .  .  . 
San  Francisco  &  Paiiama 
Magellan  Strait 

Cape  of  Good  Hope . ; . . . 

7,502 

7,206 

,iO,693 
10,405 
10,170 
12,355 

9,984 
10,185 
11,560 
12.914 

Suez         

Singapore  and  Suez 

Cape  of  Good  Hone 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

DISTANCES    FROM    PANAMA    CANAL   TO    CHIEF   PORTS. 
Distance  to  nearest  Canal  terminal  l)y  usual  routes,  in  nautical  miles. 


Montreal,  Can 3,160 

Halifax,  N.  S 2,317, 

Portland,  Me 2,19g^ 

Boston.  Mass 2,157 

New  York,  N.  Y 1,974 

Phila,delphla,  Pa 1,946 

Baltimore,  Md 1,901 

Norfolk,  Va 1 ,779 

Wilmington,  N.  C 1,730 

Charleston.  S.  C 1,564 

Savannah,  Ga 1,607 

Jacksonville,  Fla 1,535 

Key  West,  Fla 1,065 

Mobile,  Ala 1,393 

New  Orleans,, La 1,403 

Galveston,  Tex 1,493 

Tamplco.  Mexico 1,485 

Tuxpam,  Mexico 1,455 

Vera  Cruz,  Mexico 1 .420 

Belize,  British  Honduras. .  .    .     816 
Puerto  Barrios,  Guatemala. .  .     780 

Truxlllo,  Honduras 622 

Blueflelds,  Nicaragua 276 

Port  Llmon,  Costa  Rica 192 

Bocas  del  Toro,  Panama 144 

Havana,  Cuba 1,003 

Bermuda  Islands .■ .  1,643 

Kingston,  Jamaica 551 

Port  au  Prince,  Haiti 774 

San  Juan,  Porto  Rico 993 

St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Island 1,029 

Barbados,  West  Indies 1,237 

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 1,159 

"luracao 699 

i.rtagena,  Colombia 281 

Guayra,  Venezuela 841 

irgetown,  British  Guiana     1.535 
^marlbo,  Dutch  Guiana. . .  1.648 

^,  Brazil 2.374 

"■nbuco,  Brazil 3,458 

Tanelro,  Brazil 4,349 


Buenos  Ayres,  Argentina  ...  .5, 

Ascension  Island 4, 

St.  Helena  Island 4, 

Cape  Town,  Africa 6, 

Monrovia,  Liberia 4 

Freetown,  Sierra  Leone 3. 

St.  Vincent,  C.  V.  I 3. 

Funchal,  Madeira 3, 

Fayal,  Azores 3, 

Gibraltar  (Strait) 4 

Marseilles,  France .5 

Genoa.  Italy 5, 

Naples,  Italy 5 

Constantinople,  Turkey 6 

Odessa,  Russia 6 

Port  Said,  Egypt 6 

Lisbon,  Portugal 4 

Bordeaux.  France .4 


Havre,  France 4 

Bishops  Rock,  Scilly,  Island..  .4 

Liverpool,  England 4, 

Glasgow,  Scotland 4, 

Plymouth,  England 4, 

London,  England 4 

Antwerp,  Belgium 4 

Amsterdam,  Holland 4 

Hamburg,  Germany 5 

Copenhagen,  Denmark 5 

Christlania,  Norway 5 

Stockholm,  Sweden 5 

Petrograd,  Russia 6, 

Bergen,  Norway 5 

Archangel,  Russia.. 

Sitka,  Alaska 4 

Vancouver,  B.  C 4 

Seattle,  AVash 4 

Port  Townsend,  Wash 3, 

Astoria,  Ore 3 

Portland,  Ore 3 

San  Francisco,  Cal 3 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 2 


450 
212 
878 
574 
148 
983 
268 
859 
288 
343 
036 
203 
325 
166 
509 
,268 
205 
598 
610 
,356 
,548 
492 
455 
,763 
.808 
.832 
070 
,350 
237 
897 
282 
,295 
,900 
547 
,032 
021 
,985 
.775 
,869 
,245 
913 


San  Diego,  Cal 2,84.3 

Magdalena  Bay,  Mexico ....   2.265 

Mazatlan,  Mexico 2,006 

Acapulco,  Mexico 1,426 

Salina  Cruz,  Mexico 1,170 

San  Jose,  Guatemala 886 

La  Unipn,  Salvador 748 

Amapma,  Honduras 745 

Corinto,  Nicaragua 683 

Puntarenas,  Costa  Rica 471 

Pedregal,  Panama 243 

Buenaventura,  Colombia. . . .      356 

Guayaquil,  Ecuador 793 

Callao,  Peru 1,346 

Iquique,  Chile 1,987 

Antofagasta,  Chile 2,140 

Valparaiso,  Chile 2,616 

Coronel,  Chile 2,822 

Punta  Arenas.  Chile 3,943 

Cape  Horn.  Chile 4,260 

Galapagos  Islands 864 

Marquesas  Islands 3,826 

Christmas  Island 4,752 

Honolulu.  Hawaii 4,685 

Midway  Islands 5,707 

Yokohama,  Japan 7,682 

Vladivostok,  Siberia 7,833 

Shanghai,  China 8,556 

Hongkong,  China 9,195 

Manila,  P.  1 9,347 

Singapore,  S.  S 10,505 

Batavla,  Java 10,610 

Port  Apra,  Guam 7,988 

Caroline  Islands  (Ponape) . . .   7,321 

Marshall  Islands 7,041 

Fiji  Islands  (Levuka) 6,288 

Samoa  (Apia) 5,710 

Tahiti,  Society  Islands 4,486 

Sydney,  Australia 7,674 

Melbourne,  Australia. .;....   8.255 
Wellington,  New  Zealand .  . .  6,505 


Commerce — Trade  Route  Distances. 


^^Of) 


DISTANCES 

BETWEEN 

EUROPEAN    CITIES. 

London 
Liverpool!   202 

PARIS 

MADliip     ,908 
These      are   .  tlie      nuul-traiu     route                                                        r,isuoN|    115   1323 

489 
1397 
1812 

2S7 
119') 
1610 

<iistance:^.     The    alrliiic    dhtances,   used                                              A-vrwKitp, 

1530 

1119 

211 

472 

27(1 

by  aviators,  are,    on   the  average,    front                                     n\.MiiORG 

412 

1804 

1495 

.587 

859 

6s7 

tbree-yuaricrs    to     foiu-fifths    iliu    rail-                               Berlin 
roaci  cliFtanccs.                                                                   Heunx|-  till 

178 
678 

497 
460 

1889 
1602 

1582 
1183 

674 
-359 

948 
848 

746 
'  6)6 

'lURlN 

297 

837 

839 

719 

1506 

1073 

500 

989 

787 

\inx.\A 

720 

535 

42V 

605 

727 

2157 

1668 

849 

1182 

980 

Munich 

266 

470 

295 

401 

579 

522 

1897 

1477 

582 

970 

7G8 

Home 

617 

■840 

414 

639 

1048 

1180 

1033 

1746 

1223 

907 

1397 

1195 

'ruiKSTE 

510 

■187 

370 

391 

533 

888 

1066 

1009 

1828 

1416 

863 

1352 

1150 

Wausaw 

806 

1276 

702 

436 

IKiO 

1021 

398 

576 

895 

2593 

1925 

1067 

1557 

1135 

Con  stantinople 

l:'05 

^725 

2138 

1561 

1298 

2018 

1883 

1699 

1903 

2025 

3315 

2718 

1899 

2232 

203(1 

Odessa 

303 

8-13 

1330 

1800 

1226 

960 

1680 

1545 

1240 

1418 

1737 

3117 

2625 

1760 

2119 

1917 

Moscow 

950 

1339 

811 

'1617 

2087 

1513 

1247 

1967 

1832 

1209 

1387 

1706 

3414 

2904 

1843 

2117 

1915 

I'ETHOGRAD 

406 

1356 

1733 

693 

1769 

2239 

1395 

399 

2119 

1714 

1091 

1269 

1588 

3236 

2874 

1699 

1976 

1774 

stockholm  430 
:^openha«rnUi6  816 

836 
1252 

1510 
1510 

2408 
1510 

1082 
668 

1171 
1067 

1731 
1318 

1084 
671 

1110 
697 

1337 
1047 

117G 

885 

685 
270 

580 
208 

993 
620 

2384 
2012 

1972 
1600 

1219 

812 

1491 
1181 

1289 
970 

IVIAIL   DISTANCES    BKTWFJION    FORtIGN    CITIES   AND    NEW   YORK. 

«Y   POSTAL   ROUTE   TO— 

Statute 
Miles. 

Days 

BY  Postal  Ro'ITB  to  — 

Statute 
Milea. 

Days. 

Alcxa'idrla.  via  l-oudon 

(),150 
3,985 
4,000 
5,655 
5,870 

13,125 

12,800 
4.3S5 
9,765 
4,235 
8,045 

11,120 
3,383 

11,245 
5,810 
4,800 
3,370 
2,815 
2,810 
967 
4,820 

12 

8 

8 
11 
14 
41 
34 

8 
■22 

8 
24 
24 
11 
25 
11 

9 

8 

7 
11 

1« 

9     J 

Havana ^ 

Hongkong,  via  San  Francisco 

Honolulu,  via  San  Francisco 

Liverpool 

London 

1.366 
10,590 
5,645 
3,540 
3,740 
11,583 
12,265 
.•j,750 
2,355 
4,020 
5,370 
6,204 
5,030 
3,935 
1.730 
9.920 
14.745 
4.975 
4,623 
4.740 
7.345 

3 

Adslerdaru,  "         "       

27 

Aiitwero.       "         "       

12 

AtheuH."          "          "       

7 

Balila,  Brazil 

Bauglcok.  Siam,  via  London 

Manila,  via  San- Francisco 

31 

Batavla,  Java,  via  London 

Melbourne,  via  Sail  Fiaucidco 

Mexico  City  (rallrotid) 

Panama 

Paris 

27 

Berlin 

5 

Bombaj',  via  lioudou 

0 

Bremen 

s 

Buenos  Ayrcs 

Petrograd,  via  London 

Rio  do  Janeiro ,. 

Rome,  Ha  London 

Rotterdam,  »ia  London 

San  Juan,  Porto  Rico '. , .  . 

Slianghai,  via  San  Francisco 

Shanghai,  via  Berlin. . .    .          

Slockliolm,  via  London 

Valparaiso,  via  Panama.,          

Vienna 

9 

Calcutta,  via  London 

Callao.  hid  Panama 

17 

Cape  Town,  via  London 

8 

Constantinople,  via  London 

Florence,  via  London 

6 

25 

Glasgow '. 

22 

Greytown.  via  New  Orleans 

Guayaquil,  via  Panama 

Hilifax.  N.  S.  (rati) 

10 

18 

Hamburg,  direct 

Yokohama,  via  San  Fri'ncisco 

20 

DISTANCES    BETWEEN.    CITIES    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    BY    LAND. 


City. 


Atlanta,  Ga 

Baltimore,  Md 

Bismarck,  N.  D.  .  .  . 

Boston,  Mass 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Chattanooga.  Tenn. . 

Chicago.  II! 

Cincinnati.  Ohio .... 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  ... 
Columbus,  Ohio. ... 

Dallas,  Tex 

Denver,  Col 

Detroit,  Mich 

Duluth,  Minh 

El  Pa.'jo,  Tex 

Galveston.  Tex 

Helena,  Mont 

Indianapolis.  Ind ... 
Jacksonville  Fla ... 
Kansas  City,  Mo. . , 

Key  West,  Fla 

Little  Rock,  Ark ... 
Los  Angeles.  Cal ... 

Louisville,  Ky 

Memphis.  Tenn .... 
Milwaukee,  Wi.s. .  . . 


New 
i'ork . 


876 
188 
767 
235 
442 
739 
847 
912 
757 
584 
637 
769 
.930 
693 
.391 
,310 
.782 
,452 
825 
983 
.342 
.454 
.290 
.149 
871 
,157 
997 


New 
Or- 
leans. 


496 

1484 

1,720 

1,607 

1,275 

776 

491 

912 

829 

1,092 

945 

515 

1,357 

1,100 

1,391 

1,195 

410 

2,152 

888 

616 

880 

1,087 

487 

2,007 

778 

396 

997 


San 
Fran- 
cisco. 


2,810 
3,081 
1,866 
3,313 
2,804 
3,119 
2,672 
2,279 
2,377 
2,636 
2,593 
1,932 
1,376 
2,551 
2,243 
L287 
2,157 
1,255 
2,462 
3,098 
1,986 
3,569 
2,291 
475 
2,473 
2,439 
2,364 


Port 
Town- 
send. 


2,991 
3,089 
1,516l»- 
3,33ttTi 
2,812 
3,300 
2,853 
2,287 
2,585 
2,644 
2,001 
2,464 
1,622 
2,559 
1,854 
2,172 
2,766 
831 
2,470 
3,355 
2,103 
3,826 
2,586 
1,360 
2,591 
2.587 
2,202 


CITY. 


Minneapolis,  ?.liun .  . 

Mobile,  Ala 

New  Orleans,  La.  .    . 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Norfolk,  Va .    . 

Ogden,  Utah. . .    , 
Oklahbraa,  Okla..      .  . 
Omaha.  Neb. .  .  . 
Philadelphia.  Fa. 

Pittsburgh.  Pa 

Port  Townsend.  Wuih 

Portland.  Me 

Portland?Ore 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

San  Antonio.  Tex 

San  Diego,  Cal 

San  Francisco,  Cal. . . , 
Sante  Fe,  N.  Mex.  .  .  . 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,Mich 

Savannah,  Ga 

Seattle.  Wash 

Sioux  City.  Iowa.  .  .    . 

St.  Paul.  Minn 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  .    .    . 
Taooraa.  Wash 


Toledo.  Ohio. .  .^.  .  .  . 
Washington,  D.  C.  .  . 


Nmv 
York . 

New 

Sau 

Or- 
leans. 

Fran- 
cisco. 

1.332 

1.285 

2,101 

1.231 

141 

2,623 

3  372 

2,482 

1.372 

3,191 

.     :i47 

1.093 

3,Z47 

•2.405 

1.891 

786 

1  ,{>08 

752 

1,994 

1 ,405 

1.080 

1,786 

91 

1.281 

3,100 

4-44 

1,142 

2.747 

3,199 

2,979 

1.005 

350 

1.722 

3.428 

3,204 

2,746 

722 

2.442 

1.928 

823 

1,943 

571 

1,911 

3,231 

2.088 

602 

.3,191 

2.482 

2,211 

1.351 

1,286 

1,036 

1.399 

2,581 

845 

661 

3,104 

3.151 

2.931 

957 

1.422 

1  173 

1,821 

1.322 

1,275 

2.091 

1,065 

699 

2.199 

3,199 

2,890 

916 

705 

1,040 

2.523 

22S 

1,144 

3.069 

Port 
Town- 
send. 


1.860 
3,027 
2.979 
3.199 
3.253 
1,098 
2,372 
1,961 
3,108 
2,755 

'3  936 
233 
1.135 
2,745 
1,487 
1.005 
1.899 
2,367 
3,28' 
4' 
1,91 
1.87 
2,3 


The  distances  given  between  cities  of  the  United  States  are  computed  by  the  Government, 
measured  by  land.  In  some  instances  the  distances  by  water  routes,  or  by  land  and  water  routes  ' 
are  shorter  than  those  which  are  entirely  by  land. 
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Comtnerce— 'Rivers  of  America. 


PRINCIPAL 

ToTAii  nuiTibu-  ol  navigable  streams  in  U 
length  In  miles  bciog  in  parenthesis — Atlantic, 
Mlssls-slppl  and  biancUes,  54  (13,912);  Canada, 
miles. 

The  Hudson  was  one  of  the  earliest  rlvei-s 
began  even  before  1822  by  the  State  of  New  Y 
the  Erie  and  Champlaln  both  emptied  into  the 
year.  In  the  beginning  the  river  was  sh.illow 
Bboals.     Work  by  the  United  States  began  i'l 


AMERICAN^   RIVERS. 

nited  State.s,  295,  trlbutarj-  as  follows,  the  total  navigabia 
148  (5,365);  Gulf,  not  Including  the  Mississippi,  53  (5,212); 
2  (315);  Pacific,  38  (1,606).    Total  navigable  length,  26.410 

of  the  countrj'  to  be  improved  by  the  Government.  Work 
ork,  at  which  time  the  Erie  Canal  was  opened,  and  lu  1823 
pool  created  by  the  State  dam  at  Troy,  llalshed  atK)ur  that 
lu  i)lace.s  and  not  over  four  foot  depth  existed  over  Home 
183) 


,,  Names.        ] 

Sources. 

Mouth.-. 

Length 
Miles. 

Alabama 

Junction  of  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa  River.s,  AUi 

Near  Raymond,  Pa 

Ocmulgef  and  Oconee  fllvcr.s,  Ga :    .  .  . 

Umbagog  Lake,  JNIe 

.Moi)ile  Itlver 

.550 

Alleghany... . . . 

Altamaha 

Ohio  River 

.■Vtlaiitlc  Ocean       .... 

350 
150 

Andro3coggln. .  . 

Keruu'bec  River 

Gulf  of  Mexico 

Mi.ssissippl  River 

<;ulf  of  .Mexico 

Wtiite  River,  Ark 

Yellowstone  River . 

Lake  Ontario 

Tomblgbee  River 

Gulf  of  Mexico 

Arkau.sas  River.  ...    . 

Atlantic  Ocean 

Apalachlcola  River.  . 
Missouri  River 

160 

Apalachlcola. . . . 

Arkansas 

Atchafalaya. . . . 

Big  Black 

Big  Horn, ..... 
Black 

Chattabfx>chee  and  Flint  Rivers,  Ga       .          ... 

Rocky  Mountains,  Col 

Point  C'oui«e  Parish,  La 

So.  .E.  Ml.'^souri 

Kocky  ^Mountains,  Wyo 

Adirondack  Lakes,  N.  Y 

Locu.st  and  Mulberry  Rlvens,  Ala.      .            

In  the  St;U<ed  Plain,  Te.\ 

>!oithc;i^t'ern  New  Mexico 

Haw  and  Deep  Rivers,  N.  Car              

In  H.abcrsham  CJounty,  Ga ....    . 

Eastern  Wvomlng .          

90 

2,0<TO 
200 
400 
500 
190 

Black  Warrior .  . 

Brazos 

C^auadian ..... 

Cape  fear 

Chattahoochee. . 
Cheyenne 

300 
S50 
!)00 
250 
MO 
500 

Chlcka-Sfvlia 

Kemper  County,  Miss 

Meheran  and  Nottaway  Rlvovs,  N.  Cai' 

Paiscagoula  River.  . 
Albemarle  Sound :  . 

Arkansas  River 

Matagorda  Bay 

Gulf  of  California 

P.iclQc  Ocean 

Escambia  River,  lla 
Long  Island  Sound ... 

Alabama  River 

Ohio  River 

Delaware  Bay 

Mississippi  River 

Crrand  Ri\'er 

200 
50 

Cimarron 

Colorado 

Colorado 

Columbia 

CoftecuU 

Connecticut 

Coosa 

Cumberland .... 

Delawivre 

Des  Moines.  .  .  . 
Dolores 

Raton  Mountains,  N.  Mex 

In  the  Striked  Plain,  Tex 

Junction  of  Green  and  Grand  Rivera,  Utah 

Upper  Columbia  Laise,  B.  C 

Pike  County,  Ala 

Connecticut  Lake,  N.  H 

Oostenaula  and  Etowah  Rivers,  C;a       .  .            ... 
Juuctlou  of  Poor  and  Straight  I'oi-k.s,  Ky   .... 
Catskiil  Mountains,  N.  Y.'     ... 

I/ake  Shetek,  Minn .                            .    . 

iSaii  .Juan  Alountaias,  Col 

North  and  South  Edisto  Rivers.  S   Car 
Mom'oe  County,  .\la  ....          ....          .    . 

050 
650 
1 ,360 
1,400 
175 
4lo 
350 
0.50 
375 
450 
250 

Edlsto 

Atlantic  Ocean 

Peusacrola  Bay 

.Apalachlcola  River.  .  . 

Green  Bay 

Lake  Ontario 

Color.ado  River 

Missouri  River 

Lake  Michigan 

Green  River 

150 

Kscambla 

.50 

Flint 

Fox    

Near  Atlantii,  Ga 

Green  Lake  County,  Wis   .          

Neiir  llayinoud.  Pa 

Tuscan  Mountalnsi,  N.  Mex. 

Soutliern  Iowa 

Hillsdale  County,  Mich ...              .                  .      . 

Grand  Lake,  Col .        .      '    . 

Blue  TUdee  Mountains,  N.  Car  .    . 

IJncoin  County,  Ky 

Pocahontas  County,  \V.  Va 

Haguacho  Range,  Col 

Rockland  t.'ounty,  N.  V 

North  and  South  Forks  River.-i, 'iY-nii                      .    .        . 

Tiishanic  Mountains,  Ma.ss 

Lake  SiiJiford,  Adirondack  Mountains,  is'.  V 

Elko  Coiuity,  Nev 

Des  Plaints  River,  Wis- ... 

Eastern  Florida • 

Formed  by  Jackson'9  and  Cow  pasture  Rivers,  Va       ...   . 

Hillsdale  County,  Mich 

See  "'Great  Kanawha." 

Junction  of  Smoky  Hill  Fork  and  Solomon  River,  Kaii 

Champaign  County,  III 

Moosehead  I^ake,  Sle 

Cumberland  Movmtalns,  Ky ... 

Brule  and  Mlchigamle  Rivers,  Mich 

White  Mountains^  N.  H .... 

Big  Stone  Lake,  S.  Dak 

^Rocky  ^Mountains,  Mont.,  and  tltsisca  I-akc,  Mhin    .  .  . 
Junction  of  Tomblgbee  and  Alabama  Rivers,  Ala       .... 

Lewis  County,  N.  Y 

Formed  by  West  Fork  and  Tygarfs  Valley  Rivers,  W.  Va 

Van  Zandt  County,  Tex 

Morris  County,  Kan ..      . 

Person  County,  N.  C .  ^     . 

Northern  Georgia 

-■Vitamaha  River,  Ga 

350 
250 

Genesee 

Olla 

145 
550 
200 

Grand 

280 

Grand 

350 

Great  Kanawha 

Oliio  River , 

450 

Green 

Oiiio  River 

•■i.50 

Greenbrier.  .  .    . 

Gunnison 

Hackensack .... 

Great  Kanawha  River. 

Grand  River 

Newai  k  Bay 

!75 

200 

50 

Holston 

Hoiisatonic 

Hud.son 

Tennessee  River 

Long  Island  Sound 

New  York  Bay 

.350 
L50 
350 

Humboldt 

Illinois 

Humboldt  Lake 

Mississippi  River 

Atlantic  Ocean 

Chesapeake  Bay 

Lake  Michigan 

Missouri  River 

Mississippi  River 

Atlantic  Ocean 

Ohio  River 

375 
435 

Indian 

James 

100 
450 

Kalamazoo.    .  . . 

KnnaTvha 

Kansas 

Kaskaskla 

Kennebec 

Iventucky 

200 

(a)  300 
:!20 
175 
250 

Menominee. .   . . 

Merrlmac 

Minnesota 

Ml3sourl-Mi.ss'pi 
Mobile 

Green  Bay 

.Atlantic  Ocean 

Mississippi  River 

Gulf  of  ivioxlco 

125 
150 
475 

1:4  200 

Mobile  Bay 

50 

Mohawk 

Hud.son  River 

160 

MonongaheUi . .  . 

Neches 

Neosho 

Neuse . . , , 

Alleghany  River 

Sabine  Lake,  Tex 

Arkansas  River 

Pamlico  Sound 

300 
360 
400 
300 

Ocmulgce.  .\. . . 

Altamaha  River 

Ocmulgee  River 

Mississippi  River 

Missouri  River 

280 
270 

Ohio 

Junction  of  AUeehany  and  Monongahela  Rivers,  Pa.  .  .  . 

Lyon  County,  Kan 

(See  Washita.) 

Lower  part  of  Tar  Ri\'er  (which  see.) 

Morris  Count>',  N.  J .• 

Winston  County,  Miss 

Rocky  Mountains,  N.  Mex 

Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  N.  C 

950 

Osage  

4«0 

Ouachita...' 

amlico 

100 

sr'   ...      ... 

Gulf  of  Mexico 

350 

■  Yadkiu) ; 
■)t  .... 

Rio  Grande  River 

U'iuyaw  Hay,  S.  C 

800 
300 
350 

Sweetwater  River,  Wyo.    .                         

Missouri  River 

1 .250 

Commerce- — RicerSy   United  States,,  and  Foreign. 
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f'UlNCLFAI.  AMERICAN  RIVERS— f>7ia«!K(/. 


■NA'JtES. 


Powder    . 

Pptoruac 

BADPUbaunoeU., 

Red 

Red  (Of  NortlO. 
Red  Lake  River 
Rio  Gniiide .  .  .  . 
Roanoke  .  ."  . 
Rock .  . 

Siibltie 

Saenimonto 

St.  Croi.K 

Bt.  Vranci.s .    .  . . 

St.  Johns 

St.  .(o.seiJli 

Sau  Joaquin. . .  . 

Santee 

Savannah 

Schuylkill 

Scioto 

Shenandoah . .  .  . 

Snake 

Sunilowci'  (Hjg) . 
Susquehanna .  .  . 
Susquehaniw    .  . 


Suwance 

TallahatclK-.'. 
Tallapon.sa .  . 

Tar 

Tenncs.''ee.  . 
Tombigbee.  . 
Trinity.  .'.  . 
\Vaba.sh.   .  .    . 
Waceamaw . . 
Washita. 

White 

Willamette    -. 
VVisconsiu   .  .  . 

Yadkin 

Yazoo 

Yellowstone .  . 
Yukon 


Hi^  Horn  Mountains,  Wyo 

Alleghany  Mountains,  W.  Va., 

Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  Va , 

In  the  St.ake<r  Plain,  Tex  ....... :. 

Lake  Traverse,  Minn «... 

Red  'Lake,  Minn 

Sau  Juan  Mountains,  Col 

Formed  by  Daii  and  Staunton  Rivers,  Va 

Koshkonong  Lake,  Wis 

Northern  Texas 

Goose  Lake,  Cal 

Douglas  and  Bayfiold  Coiyities,  Wis 

St.  Francois  County,  Mo 

Brevard  and  Osceola  Couutics,  Fla  

Hillsdale  County,  Mich 

Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  Cal 

Junction  of  Wateree  and  (~;ongareo  River.s,  S.  C.  .  .  . 

Formed  by  Tugaloo  and  Kiowee  Itlvors,  8.  C 

Near  Pottsville,  Pa 

Auglaize  County,  Ohio. 

Northern  Virginia 

Yellowstone  National  Park.  Wyo     

Coahoma  County,  Mi.s; 

N.  or  E.  Branch,  Lake  Schuyler  and  Otsego  Lake,  N 
West  Branoli,  near  Ru.i'uiond,  Pa 


Okefinokco  Swamp,  Ga ...... 

Northern  Mi3sis:.ii)pi 

Paulding  County,  Ga.  .  .  .  .  . 

Granville  County,  N.  C: 

Formed  by  Clinch  and  Uolston  Rivers,  Tenn      

Prentiss  County,  Miss 

Northern  Texas 

Mercer  County,  Ohio 

Soutliern  North  Carolina 

Western  Arkansas  (also  called  Ouachita) 

Northwestern  Arkan.ias 

Cascade  Range,  Ore 

Northern  Wisconsin 

(See  Pedee  River.) 

Junction  of  Tallahatchee  and  Yalobusha  Papers,  Miss. . 

Rocky  Mountains,  Wyo 

Lake  Lindcman,  Yukon  District,  Canada. .  .  .t 


Mouths. 


Yellowstone  River. .... 

Chesapeake  Bay , 

Chesapeake  Bay 

.Mississippi  River.-.  .... 

Lake  Winnipet;. 

Red  River  of  the  NorCU 

Gulf  of  Mexico , 

Albemarle  Sound ..,.,, 

Mis.slfiKippi  River , 

Gulf  of  Mexico 

Sulsun  Bay 

Mi.ssisKipi)i  River 

Mississippi  Rlvar. .  ,  • . 

Atlantic  Oce^ui 

Lake  Michig.in 

Sacramento  River , . . . . 

Atlantic  Ocean 

Atlantic  Ocean 

Dolawaie  River 

Ohio  River 

Potomac  Riv.r 

Colunibia  River. 

Yazoo  River 

Chesapeake  Bay 256 

Susquehaf»n-a  River.  .250 

Gulf  of  Mexico  ...... 

Y^azoo  River 

Coo.sa  River 

Pamlico  Sound 

Ohio  River.  ,  .  : 

Mobile  River 

Galveston  Bay 

Ohio  River 

Great  Pedee  Rivor, , , , 

Red  River 

Mississippi  River 

Columbia  River.  ,  , . , . 
Mississippi  liii'er 

Mississippi  River 

Missouri  River 

Bering  Sea 


Length 
Miles. 


50(i 
200 
240 
250 
220 
1,200 
475 
530 
550 
550 
550 
800 
275 
400 

:i00 
),100 
2,200 


*  Source  of  Missouri  River,  t  Source  of  Mississii)pi  River,  t  Total  length  from  source  of  Missouri 
River  to  Ciuif  of  Mexico.  The  Missouri  River  connects  with  the  Mississippi  thrc-o  lalles  Sjclow  Alton,  111. 
(a)  Exelu.)ivc  of  affluents.  I 


PRINCIPAL    FORS!C^5    REVERS. 


River. 

Outflow. 

Lgth 

M's. 

~610 

River. 

Outflow. 

Lgth 

M's 

1,250 

RivY.n, 

Outflow. 

Lutli 

,\i'-- 

Albany .    ... 

Hudson  Bay.. . 

Irawadl 

Bay  of  Bengal . 

Po 

Adi-iatic  Sea. . . 

-;2;i 

Amazon .... 

Atlantic  Oc .    . 

3.800 

Jordan 

Dead  Sea 

200 

Red . . 

Lake  Winnipeg 

545 

Amu  Darya. 

Aral  Sea 

1,500 

Kazan 

PTudso.".  Bay. . . 

445 

Rhine    .      .  . 

North  Sea ...  . 

7i)i) 

Amur 

Gulf  Tartary.  . 

2,600 

Koksoak. . .  . 

Hudson  Bay.. . 

5.35 

Rhone 

Gulf  of   Lyons 

500 

Ashwanipi.   . 

(See  Hamilton) 

Kootenay.  .  . 

Hudson  Bay. . . 

400 

Rio  Negro. . . 

Amazon  Riv.. . 

1,401) 

Aissiniboiue. . 

Red  Rlv.  of  N. 

450 

La  Plata .... 

Atlantic  Oc.  .  . 

2,300 

Riv.oLOoubt 

Rlv.  Madeira.. 

950 

Athabaska .  . 

Arctic  Oceau.  . 

765 

Lerta : 

Arctic  Ocean.  . 

2,800 

Sagueuay . .  . 

St.  Law.  Riv.  . 

405 

Backs 

Arctic  Oceau .  . 

605 

Liard 

Arctic  Ocean .  . 

,'.50 

St.  John .... 

Bay  of  Fundy . 

500 

Brahm'putra 

Bay  of  Bengal . 

1,680 

Loire 

Bay  of  Biscay . 

050 

St.  Lav.-rence 

Gulf  St.  Law.  . 

2.150 

Bug 

Dnieper  Rlv..  . 

500 

Mackenzie.  . 

Beaufort  Sea .  . 

2.525 

St.  Maurice, 

St.  Law.  Rlv  .  . 

325 

Churchill .  .  . 

Hudson  Bay. . . 

1,000 

Madeira.  .  .  . 

Amazon  Rlv.. . 

2,000 

SalwiU 

Gulf  of  Marta- 

Columbia. .  . 

Pacific  Oceau.. 

1,150 

Magdaleua. . 

Caribbean   Sea 

950 

ban 

1 .750 

Congo 

Atlantic  Ocean 

3,000 

Mauikugan.. 

St.  Law.  Rlv.  . 

310 

S.  Francisco. 

A.tUi.ntic  Oc.  .  . 

1 .200 

Coppermine. 

Arctic  Ocean .  , 

525 

Maros 

Thelss  River .  . 

500 

Sask'tch'-.van 

Lk.  Winnipeg.. 

1,205 

Danube 

Black  Sea. .    .  . 

1,725 

Marne 

Seine  River .  .  . 

310 

Seine 

Eiiglish  Chan. . 

-<75 

Darling 

Murray  River. 

1,160 

Mekong.  .  .  . 

China  Sea 

2, .500 

Severn 

Hudson  Bay. . . 

420 

Dnieper.  .  .  . 

Black  Sea 

1,400 

Meiise  (Ms) . 

North  Sea 

575 

Shannon.    . . 

Atlantic  Oc.  .  . 

250 

Dniester   ... 

Black  Sea 

800 

Murray 

Indian  Ocean.. 

1 .460 

Souris 

Hudson  Bay. , . 

450 

Drave  .    .    . 

Danube  Rlv..  . 

450 

Nelson 

Hudson  Bay.. . 

1,600 

Tag  us . 

Atlantic  Oc.  .  . 

5o0 

Dubawnf. 

Hudson  Bay.. . 

680 

Nl^;er 

Gulf  of  Guinea 

2,900 

Thamti).    .    . 

North  Sea .... 

215 

Ebro 

Mediterl'anean 

400 

Nile 

Mediterranean. 

3,7flG 

Thciss     .    . . 

I>anube  Riv..  . 

800 

Elbe 

North  Sea..    .. 

700 

Nottaway . . . 

Hudson  Bay..  . 

400 

Tigris .....    .  . 

Eupluntes. .... 

1.150 

Hn-lish 

Hudson  Bay..  . 

330 

Ob   

Gulf  31  Ob.  .    . 

2, .300 

U-ai 

Cay>:an  Sea. .  . 
GuU  oi  Danzig 

1 ,400 

Euphrates. .  . 

Persian  Gulf.   . 

1,700 

Odor 

Baltic  Sea .     .  . 

560 

Vistula . 

63( 

Frasor 

Pad  Oc  Ocean 

695 

Orange 

Atlantic  Oc 

1,100 

Volga    .     . 

Caspian  Sea. . . 

2.30- 

Gambia.    ... 

Atlantic  Ocean 

500 

Orinoco     .  .  . 

Atlantic  Oc.  . 

1.600 

\Veser 

North  Sea 

3C 

Ganges 

Bay  of  Bengal 

1,500 

Ottawa     .    . 

St.  Law.  Rlv.  . 

085 

Winnipeg  .  .  . 

Hudson  Bay.. . 

47 

Garonne .... 

Bay  of  Biscay. 

385 

Paraguay 

Parana  River. 

l,.5O0 

Yant-'t^ie    .     . 

follow  Sei.. .  . 

3.4 

Hamilton.  . 

Esquim.au  B'y 

3.50 

Parana 

Atlantic  Oc 

2,450 

^  i-nisei .  ."    .  . 

Arctic  Ocean . 

3.' 

Hoangho 

Gulf  PeOilU 

2.600 

Peace 

Arctic  Oc.    .  .  . 

1 ,06.5 

Zambezi 

Indian  Ocean. 

1 

Indus.  .  ,    . 

Arabian  Sea 

1  700 

Pilcomayo 

Paraguay  Riv. 

I. COO 

. 

Canadian  drainai-'e  ba.slns.  area 
387.300:  Arctic    1.290  000 


iu  square  miles— Atlantic.  554.000:  Hudson  Bay.  1.486,000:  P 
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Covimerce — Canals  in  the  United  States. 


CANALS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 


CLA33,  State  axd 
Name. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Cape  C'o^  Ship 

Sew  YORK. 

Erie  arid  branchee 

Chainplaln 

Oswego .'V 

■C,"avug:i  and  Seneca 

Bhick  River 

^(EW  JERSEY. 

Delmiare  arid  Rarilan...  . 
liel.  und  Rjir.  (feeder)  .  .  . 
Murrls! , 

PENNaYLVANXA. 

Schuylkill  Nav.  Co 

I.eh'h  Coal  ond  Nu v.  Co . 
Del.  Division  Canal 

"DELAWARE. 

Chesapeake  and  Delaicarc. 

MARYLAND. 

Chejiapeake  and  Ohio.  .  . 

VIRQLNIA. 

Laie  Drum.  (Dls.  Sw")  .  . 

NORTH  CAROLINA- 

Fail  field 

ILLmois. 
Illinois  arid  Michigan... . 
Chicnud  Drain,  and  Shiv 

MICHIGAN. 

TorOt  Late 

LOUISIANA. 

Neil  Basin 

Old  Ba-fin 

MoTOeu's, 

Company's 

Lake  Borgne .  .' 

Government  Canals. . . 

KTSJW  YORK. 

llliiokRbck. 

DELAtVARE. 

I^cwes. ..', 

VIRGINIA. 

Albemarle  and  Ches'ke. . 

SOUTH  CAROLIKA. 

Estheriille-Mlnlm  Creek 

FLORIDA. 

C^hiinnel 

MICHIGAN. 

St.  Marys  Falls-Soiitli. . . 
St .  Marj-8  Falls-North . . . 

KPweenaw 

St.  Clair.  Flats 

ILLINOIS. 

Illinois  and  Mississippi   . 

KENTUCKY. 

Louisville  and  Portland. . 

IVISCONSIN. 

Sturgoon  Bay-L.  Mich . . . 

ALABAMA. 

Mas.  Sh'ls  &  Elk  R.  Sh'ls 
Colbert  Shoals 

TEXAS. 

Port  .\rthur 

Calveston  and  Brazos. .  . 
Sabine  Neches '. .  .  . 

OREGON.  • 

Willamette  River 

C'n.tc.ides 

Dalles-CelUo .  . 

WASHINGTON. 

Port  Townsend-Oak  Bay. 

Lake  Washington  Ship .  . 

Canalized  Rivers 

NEW  YORK. 

Hudson  River 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

MonoQgahela 

Ohio 

\lleghany 

WEST  VTRGINIA. 

Teat  Kanawha 

ttle  Kanawha 

NORTH  CAROLINA.    " 

■<e  Fear  River 

SOtJTH  CAROLI.NA. 

rjree. . .  ; 


Buzzard-Cai)e  Cod  Bay. 


Troy-Tonawanda 

Whitehall-Troy 

Oswego-Three  Rivers...  . 
Mays  Pt.-Ith'a-M't'r  F'll 
Rome-Lyons  Falls 


N.  Bruusw'k-Bordent'o.. 
Raven  Rock-Trenton .  .  . 
Jersey  City-Kaston,  Pa. . 


Phila.-Port-CUiiton.  .  .  . 
Mauch  Chunk-Easton. . 
Kaston-Brlstol 


Points  Connected. 


Del.  R.-Clicsapeake  Bay. 

Wash.,D.C.-Cumb'd.  Md 

Ellz.R..Va.-Pas'k  R.,N.C 

Fairfield-AUigator  River 

Chicago-La  Salle 

Chlcago-Locki)ort 


Torch  Lake-Torch  Bay. . 

N.  Or.-L.Pontohartraln. . 
N.  Or  .-St.  .Johns  Bayou. . 
Miss.  R.  at  N.  Orleans... 
Miss.  R.  at  La  Fourcho. . 
Miss.  R.-Lake  Borgne. .  . 


Opened 


E.  B'k  Xlag.  R.  atBufl'o. 

Del.  Bay-R<?l^(?both  Bay. 

EUz.  R.-No.  Land'g  R. . . 

San  tec  R.-AVlnyah  Bay. . 

Apal'la  R.-St.  Aud's  Bay. 

Ai'nd  Falls-St.  Marys  R . 
Ar'ud  Falls-St.  Marys  R. 
L.Sup.-Por.B'y-Kew;B'y 
St.  Clair  .R.-Lake  St^Clalr 

Ui  Salle,  lU.-Miss.  R 

A'd  Ohio  R.  F'ls  at  Lou'le 

Sturgeon  Bay-L.  Mich . . . 

Mus.  Sh'ls  &  Elk  R.  Sh'ls 
At  Colbert  Shoals 


Tayl's  B'y'u-Sabine  Pass. 
W«  Gal.  Bay-Brazos  R . . . 
Pt.  Art'rCanal-SablneR 

AVill'te  Falls  nr.  Ore.  City 

At  the  Cascndes 

Tlie  DaUes-Celilo  Falls. . 

Port  Townsend-O.ik  Bay 
Puget  Sound-Lake  Wash. 


Waterford-Hudson . 


PIttsb'h-Falrm't,  W.  Va 

Pittsburgh-Cairo 

Pittsburgh-Natrona 


Loup  Cr.  Sh'ls-Pt.  Pleas. 
Mouth  to  Crestoa 


K'gs  Bl'fl-Browns  Land'g 
O'v's  St,  fl"ge-Col.-C;r'by 


Year. 
1914 

1825 
1822 
1828 
1839 
1S49 

1834 
1834 
1836 

1825 
1821 
1916 

1829 

1850 

1794 

18G8 

1843 
1900 

1875 

1836 
1794 
1835 
1836 
1900 


1914 

1916 

1860 

1906 

,  1915 

1855 
1914 
1873 
1889 

1907 

1S30 

1881 

1890 
1911 

1899 
1853 
1916 

1873 
1890 
1915 

1915 
1916 


Total 
Length. 


1915 

1879 
1885 
1902 

1889 
1874 

191C 

1904 


Miles. 
13.00 

340.40 
62.66 
23.50 
92 .  23 
35.00 

44.00 

22.00 

106 . 69 

89.96 
47.25 
59.25 

29.63 

184.50 

23.00 

4.00 

95.00 
38.60 

4.00 

6.50 

5.50 

36.50 

q7.00 

7.00 

281.39 


Canal 
Length 


Miies, 
7.68' 

122.40 
23.65 
23.80 


35.00 

44.00 

22.00 

106.69 

50.33 
37.25 
59.25 

13.63 

180.70 

22.00 

4.00 

95.00 
32 .  35 

4.00 

6.50 

2.00 

13.00 

25.00 

7.00 

281.39 


3.20 
12.00 
11.10 

5.00 

30.50 

1.60 

1.60 

25.00 

3.33 

75.00 

2.00 

1.36 

18.00 
8.06 

7.00 
36.00 
16.00 

0.66 
0..57 
8.50 

0.91 

8.00 

4,385.06 


38.00 

128.00 

968.50 

24.00 

90.00 
48.00 

32.00 

2.00 


3.20 
12.00 
11.10 

5.00 

36.50 

1.60 

l.GO 

25.00 

3.33 

75.00 

2.00 

1.36 

18.00 
8.06 

7.00 
30.00 
16.00 

0.66 
0.57 
8.50 

0.91 
8.00 


Width 


Feet. 
200 

150 
125 
200 
200 
42 

80 
60 
40 

58 
60 
45 

GO 

68 

70 

26 

GO 
226 

110 

100 
84 
75 

100 
.  100 


200 


20 


260 
260 


300 

80 

200 

160 


150 
"90 


90 


Depth 


Feet. 
25 

12 
12 
12 
12 
4 

8 
6 
5 

6 
G 
C 

10 

6 
0 

,   7 

G 

22 

.    20 

10 
5 
6 
6 
0 


20 

3 

8 

6 

5 

25 
25 
20 
20 

7 

9 

21 

5 

7 

20 

4 

25 

2 
8 
8 

15 
30 


Cost  of  Con- 
struction 
and  Im- 
provement. 


14 

6 
9 
4 

e 

4 
8 
6 


Dollars. 
13,.500,O0O 

139.214,929 

21,691.584 

12,994,329 

8,153.326 

3,894,952 

[    5,11.3,749 
2,759,888 

ll,0.-.5,557 
4,633.109 
2,433.350 

5,000.000 

14,000,000 

3,301,000 

eo.ooo 

9,429,606 
55,208.889 

.597,075 

1,384,634 
227,352 
750,000 
600,000 
350,000 
58,238,.594 


3,943,702 

150.126 

560.213 

174,620 

505.930 

9,046,349 
.5.041,291 
1.786,379 
1.288,891 

7,555,999 

6,960,920 

5.50,637 

3,101.726 
2,322.179 

1,471,880 
233,654 
443,933 

841,186 
3,913,198 
4,730.594 

73.322 

3,442,865 

108,919,650 


3,807.833 

8.105,050 

39.603.695 

1,454.424 

4,248,042 
259,082 

824.462 

28T,0flO 


Commerce — Canals,   United  Sial^St  <^nd  Foreign. 


1^13 


CL.\!?fi,.:3TATE  AND 
>>fAMF.. 


OHIO. 

Muskingum 

ILLINOIS. 

Illinois 

Waba.sh 

Galena .  . .  .' 

WISCONSIN. 

Pox ; 

MINNESOTA. 

Mis.siS3ippi  River .  . 


MISSOURI. 

Oaage  River 

KENTUCKY. 

Kentucl<y 

Green  and  Barren 

Big  Sandy,  and  Tug  and 
Levlsa  Forks 


Rough 

TENN.  AND  KY. 

Cumberland 

Cumberland 

ALABAMA. 

Black  War'r,  Tombigbee. 
Coasa • 

ARKANSAS. 

Upper  Vvliite 

Ouachita 

TEXAS. 

Trinity  River 

Brazos  River 

OHEUON. 

Yamhill 


Points  Connected. 


Dresden-Marietta.  .  .  . . . 

La  SaUe'-Grafton 

Gr.  Rapids  r.r.  Mt.  Car'l, 
.A.t  Galena. 

Portage  City-Green  Bay. 

St.  t.-Mln'lis;  Keo'k,  la. 
(D's  M'n's  Rap's) ;  Mo- 
line,  111.  (R'k  Is.  Rap's) 

Mouth  to  7  miles  above. . 

CarrolUon-BeattyviUe. . . 

G.U.-.Mam.C.;B.R-B.G. 

r  Catlettsburg . 

Louisa .  .  <  Gallup , 


j.  Saltpetre. . . 
Mouth-Hartford 


Xashville-Buniside,  Ky 
Below  Nash.  192.60  ruilcs 


McG.Sh.,S'd'sFy,N'sSh 
Rome,  Ga.-R'sido,  Ala... 

1  m.  b'w  B' t'sv'le  to  Gu  Ion 
F'k'nSh.,Ark.,toM'r'e,La 

Dallas-Whits  Rock  Sh'ls 
Mouth-Waco 

Mouth-McMlnnville. 


Opened. 

Total 

Length . 

Canal 
Length . 

Width. 

Depth. 

Year. 
1840 

1889 
1893 
1894 

1856 

f  1907 

1877 

I  1907 

1906 

1844 
1841 

1897 

1896 

1905 
1905 

1895 
1890 

1904 
1912 

1909 
1915 

1900 

Miles. 
91.00 

223.00 

12.00 

6.00 

176.00 
19.36 
7.00 

« 

255  00 
225.50 

39.00 

29 .  50 

326 . 10 
192.60 

362 . 50 
165.50 

33.00 
119.00 

330.50 
424.00 

18.00 

Miles. 

Feet, 

Feet. 

.  6 

6 

4 

3 

5 

II 

3 

6 

5 

S 
4 
8 

8 
3 

•> 

■6 

7 
4 

' 

* 

., 

^ 

1 

I 

, 

Cost  of  Con«i 
structlon 
and  Im- 
provement. 


Dollars. 
2,360,690 

2,903,757 

,  360.000 

100,000 

3.894.1.59 
8,354,430 

036,809 

4,094,442 

2,774,365 

1,568,65'^ 

106,500 

3,221,830 
2,092,173 

9,652,881 
2,367  517 

813,197 
1,819,511 

1,928,038 
1.326,933 

72,165 


Canals  in  Italics  are  ship  canals.     Figures  are  as  gathered  by  U.  S.  Census  Bureau  for  1916,  ex^pt 
as  to  Erie  Canals,  which  are  up  to  1920. 

SUEZ    CANAL   TRAFFIC. 


ye-ab. 

No.  of 

Vessels. 

Net 
Tonnage. 

YEAR. 

No.  ol 

Vessels. 

Net 
Tonnage. 

Year\ 

No.  of 
Vessels. 

•    Net 
Tonnage 

1869 

10 

6..576 

1886 

3,100 

5,767,655 

1903 

3,761 

ll,907,28,s 

1870 

486 

436,609 

1887 

3,137 

5,903,024 

1904 

4,237 

13,401,835 

1871 

765 

761,467 

1888 

3,440 

6,640,834 

1905 

4,116 

13,134,105 

1872 

1,082 

1,160,743 

1889 

3,425 

6,783,745 

1906 

3,975 

13,445,504 

1873 

1,173 

1.367,767 

1890 

3,389 

6,890,094 

1907 

4,267 

14,728,434 

1874 

1,264 

1,631.650 

1891 

4,207 

8.698,777 

1908 

3,795 

13,633,283 

1875. 

1,494 

2,009.984 

1892 

3,559 

7,712,028 

1909 

4,239 

15,407„527 

1876 

1,457 

2,096,771 

1893 

3,341 

7,659,068 

1910 

4,533 

16,581.898 

1877 

1,663 

2,355,447 

1894 

5,352 

8,039,175 

1911 

■  4,969 

18,324,794 

1878 

1,593 

2,269,678 

1895 

3,434 

8,448,383 

1912 

5,373 

20,275,120 

1879 

1,477 

2,263,332 

1890 

3,409 

8,560,283 

1913 

5.085 

20,033,180 

1880 

2,026 

3,057,421 

1897 

2,986 

7,899,373 

1914 v.. 

4,802 

19,409,495 

1881 

2,727 

4,136,779 

1898 

3,503 

9,238,603- 

1915    

3,708 

15,266,155 

1882 

3,198 

5,074,808 

1899 

3,607 

9.895,090 

1916 

3,110 

12,325.347 

1883 

3,307 

5,775.861 

1900 

3,441 

9,738,152 

1917 

2,353 

8,368,918 

1884 

3,284 

5,871,500 

1901 

3,699 

10,823,840 

1018 

2,522 

9,251,601 

1885 

3,624 

6,335,752 

1902. .  „ 

3,708 

11,248,413 

The  receipts  in  1918  were  §15,867,908,  tor  commercial  veasels. 

CANALS    IN    CANADA. 
(See  United  .States  list  above  for  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canals.) 


Chambly , , 

Cornwall . , 
Lachlne . . 
Rldeau . , . 
Soulanges. 
Trent 


Welland  (ship  canal) . 
Williamsburg 


8728,999 

7,242,804 

13,404,970 

5,531,332 

8,000,000 

13,611,000 

29,250,951 
10,490,184 


This     canal     overcomes     the     raptda     beiwoen 

Chambly  and  St.  Johns. 
Cornwall  to  Dlckin.son's  Landing. 
Montreal  to  Lachlne. 

Connecvs  River  Ottawa  with  Lake  Ontario. 
Cascade  Point  to  Coteau  Landing. ' 
Connects    Lake  Ontario  and  Lake    Huron 

Trent  River. 
Connects  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie. 
Along  St.  Lawrence  River. 


via 


SOME  FOREIGN  CANALS. 


Suez— Mediterranean  and  Red  .Seaa 

Cronatadt — Petrograd 

Manchester — Manchester  and  Liverpool 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  (Kiel  Canal) — Baltic  and  North  Seas. 

B3be  and  Trave 

Berlin-Stettin  (HohenzoUern  Canal) 

Marseilles — River  Rhone 

Odense — Denmark 


Length, 
Miles. 


103 

16 

355a 

61 

41 
136 

60 
5 


Depth, 
Feet. 


35 
20!^ 
28 
36 
10 
9.8 

'26 


Bottom 

Width, 

Feet. 


108 

120 

72 

72 
32-39 

82 


Estlmateil 
Cost. 


$127,000,00^ 

io,ono,£f 

85,000  JT 
40,00(!,( 

6,000. 
12.500 
20,00' 

1,3:' 
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THE    PANAMA    CANAL. 

(Opened  tor  Navigation  August  15,  1914.) 

Note — The  following  material  was  prepared  for  The  Almanac  under  the  Supervision  of  Chester 
Harding,  Governor  of  the  Canal. 

The  Panama  Canal  was  built  between  latitudes  8°  and  9°  N.  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  at  its  nar- 
rowest part  but  one.  The  saddle  through  wliich  it  crosses  the  Continental  Divide  was  originally  about 
335  feet  above  sea  level.  Gold  Hill,  the  highest  point  Immediately  alongside  the  channel  of  the  Canal, 
rises  540  feet  above  sea  level.  The  Canal  has  a  length  of  43.8  nautical  miles  from  deep  water  In  the  Atlantic 
to  deep  water  In  the  Pacific.  The  Canal  extends  at  sea  level  from  its  starting  point  In  Llnion  Bay  to  Gatun. 
5.77  miles.  At  Gatun  the  sea  level  section  ends  la  a  flight  of  three  pairs  of  locliS,  forming  the  steps  to 
Gatun  LaJce,  with  its  normal  elevation  85  feet  above  the  sea. 

Gatun  Lalie  was  formed  by  damming  the  Chagres  Valley,  and  exce.ss  water,  wasted  through  the  spill- 
way, finds  its  way  to  sea  through  the  old  course  of  the  I.iOwer  Chagres.  The  Canal  proceeds  up  the  valley 
of  the  Chagres  20.55  miles  to  Gamboa,  and  in  this  section  relatively  little  excavation  was  required.  At 
Ciamboa  begins  the  real  drive  through  the  divide,  the  famous  Culebra  Cut.  It  is  6.97  nautical  miles  long, 
300  feet  wide  at  bottom,  and  extends  to  Pedro  Miguel  Locit  and  dam,  on  the  Pacific  slooe  of  the  divide. 
Here  one  lock  lowers  the  ship  to  MlraSores  Lalie,  a  small  body  about  a  mile  long,  with  its  surface  55  feet" 
above  the  sea.  At  the  south  end  of  this  lake  are  Miraflores  Locks,  which,  in  two  steps,  lower  tlie  ship  to 
the  Pacific.     A  sea  level  channel  7  miles  long  carries  past  Balboa  and  out  into  the  Pacific. 

The  minimimi  depth  of  the  channel  is  41  feet,  and  iu  parts  of  Gatun  Lake  it  is  about  SO  feet  deep. 
The  lock  chambers  have  a  clear  width  of  110  feet  and  length  of  1,000  feet,  giving  ample  handling  room  tor 
tiie  largest  ships  yet  built.  Gatun  Dam,  by  which  Gatun  Lake  was  formed,  is  a  big,  gently  sloping  mound, 
built  by  pumping  sand  and  clay  into  the  space  between  two  ridges  of  rock  and  earth.  It  is  1  '-^  miles  long 
and  ^  mile  wide  at  Its  base.  Its  crest  is  105  feet  above  sea  level,  and  the  width  of  the  dam  at  the  top  is 
100  feet. 

Tlie  Panama  Railroad  extends  between  Colon  and  Psuiama  on  the  eastern  side  of  tlie  Canal.  A  branch- 
line  extends  from  Pedro  Miguel  to  Las  Cascadas,  cro.ssing  the  Canal  on  a  swinging  pontoon  bridge  at  Paraiso. 
The  railroad  formerly  followed  the  course  of  the  Chagres,  from  Gatuu  to  Gamboa,  and  was  for  the  most 
part  on  the  west  side  of  the  route  of  the  Canal.  With  the  building  of  tlie  Canal  it  was  nece.ssary  to  relocate 
the  railroad  tlxroughout  practically  its  whole  length.  The  railroad  was  first  built  by  ii.u  American  company 
i:i  the  years  1850  to  1856,  was  later  owned  by  the  I'reuch,  and  filially  ac(iuired  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
erument. 

Tha  Canal  Zone  Is  the  strip  of  laud  extending  five  miles  on  cltiier  sidfe  of  the  axis  of  the  Canal,  but 
not  Including  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon,  which  remain  within  the  Roi)ubllc  of  Panama.  It  hjis  an 
area  of  441 H  square  miles.  Including  land  and  water.  It  was  granted  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty 
made  with  Panama,  February  26,  1904.  The  United  States  paid  $10,000,000  for  the  Zone,  and  makes 
an  annual  pay  men*,  in  addition  of  5250,000. 

Christopher  Columbus  visited  the  Isthmus  on  his  fourth  voyage,  in  1502,  seeking  what  tlie  Indians 
called  "the  narrow  place  between  the  seas,"  which  he  believed  to  be  straits.  Balboa  cro.ssed  the  Isthmus 
and  discovered  the  Pacific  In  1513,  and  it  wa.s  one  of  his  companions,  Aivara  de  Saavedra,  who  first  broached 
the  idea  of  cutting  a  canal.  The  first  survey  for  a  route  was  made  in  1631.  Reports  aiifl  projects,  surveys 
and  concessions,  followed  through  the  years,  and  tlie  first  actual  work  on  the  Canal  was  begun  by  tlie  French 
on  January  20,  1882.  This  was  under  the  direction  of  Count  Ferdinand  de  Lcsseps,  builder  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  The  French  company  v/cnt  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  on  February  4,  1889.  De  Lpsseps  and 
other  officials  were  convicted  of  fraud.  De  Les.seps  died  on  December  7,  1894.  The  receiver  organization, 
operating  as  the  New  Panama  Canal  Company,  resumed  work  in  1894,  and  continued  work  until  the 
Americans  took  -possession  on  May  4,  1904.  The  American  drive  took  over  ten  jears  and  three  months, 
the  Canal  being  opened  to  navigation  on  August  15,  1914.  .Slides  caused  interruptions  of  the  traffic,  the 
most  serious  occasion  being  for  seven  months,  from  the  middle  of  September,  1915,  to  the  middle  of  April, 
1916.  After  the  Canal  was  reopened  in  April,  1916,  it  remained  open,  and  rendered  valuable  service  dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  war.  In  July,  1919,  it  was  transited  by  the  Pacific  Fleet  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
returning  from  the  war  zone,  and  containing  two  of  the  large  battleships — the  624-foot,  32, 000-ton  dread- 
naughts  Mississippi  and  New  Mexico.  On  March  30,  1920,  the  Prince  of  Wales  went  througli  the  Canal 
on  the  British  b»ttle  cruiser  Renown,  795  feet  long,  33,379  tons. 

The  French  completed  78,146.960  cubic  yards  of  excavation,  of  which  29,708,000  cubic  yards  were 
useful  in  the  American  Canal;  of  the  latter  quantity  approximately  17,000,000  cubic  yards  were  from  the 
Cut  through  the  Continental  Divide.  The  United  States  ac^quired  the  rights  of  the  French  for  840,000,000. 
This  Included  the  valuation  of  the  useful  excavation  at  825,389,240,  and  68,863  of  the  70,000  shares  of  the 
Panama  Railroad  for  59,644,320  (at  S140  a  share),  and  miscellaneous  Items  of  material,  equipment,  lands, 
etc.,  the  total  value  of  the  French  acqvilsltlon  being  appraised  at  S42,799,826. 

The  cost  of  construction  of  the  Canal  to  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  fortifications  costing  about 
330,000,000,  was  approximately  §375,000,000  to  June  1,  1920.  This  includes  the  540,000,000  paid  for 
French  rights  and  S10,000,000  paid  to  Panama,  but  not  the  yearly  payments  of  8250,000  which  began  in 
1913.  Including  the  purchase  of  rights,  payments  to  Panama,  fortifications,  and  construction  and  operation 
of  the  Canal  and  its  adjuncts  in  ail  their  ramifications,  the  total  appropriations  by  Congress  to  July  1, 1920, 
were  $468,841,045.  Receipts  from  tolls,  from  the  opening  of  the  Canal  to  July  1,  1920,  amounted  to  333,- 
3.50,048.  In  the  same  period  the  cost  of  operating  and  maintaining  the  Canal  was  approximately  536,771,473. 
Over  the  past  three  years  tolls  have  averaged  approximately  39,130,000  a  year,  or  about  S595.000  a  month. 

The  administrative  organization  for  the  Canal  is  known  as  "The  Panama  Canal,"  with  the  Governor 
of  The  Panama  Canal  at  Its  head.  The  Governor  reports  to  tlie  President,  who  has  delegated  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  have  supervision  over  the  Canal  for  him.  The  present  Governor  is  Col.  Chester  Harding,  U.  S.  A., 
and  heads  of  departments  are:  C.  A.  Mcllvalne,  Executive  Secretary,  Executive  Department;  Lieut. 
Col.  J.  J.  Morrow,  U.  8.  A.,  Engineer  of  Maintenance,  Department  of  Operation  and  Maintenance;  R.  K. 
Morris,  Chief  Quartermaster,  Supply  Department;  H.  A.  A.  Smith,  Auditor,  Accounting  Department; 
Col.  H.  C.  Fisher,  U.  S.  A.,  Chief  Health  Officer,  Health  Department;  Samuel  W.  Heald,  Superintendent. 
Panama  Railroad.  John  W.  Hanan  is  Judge  of  the  District  Court:  Albert  C.  Hindwan,  District  Attorney; 
and  Miguel  A.  Otero,  Marshal.  An  office  of  The  Panama  Canal  is  maintained  in  'SVashington,  D  .C, 
with  A.  L.  Flint  as  Chief  of  Office.  The  Panama  Railroad  Company  and  Panama  Railroad  Steamship 
l>ine  have  offices  at  24  State  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  in  charge  of  E.  A.  Drake,  First  Vice-President.  The 
Governor  of  The  Panama  Canal  Is  President  of  the  Panama  Railroad. 

In  connection  with  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  Canal,  extensive  terminal  and  supply  facilities 
have  been  constructed  at  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  entrances.  These  Include  marine  and  general  repair 
shoos,  foimdrles,  dry  docks,  five  1,000-foot  steel  and  concrete  piers,  and  a  number  of  wharves,  slaughter^ 
houses  and  cold  storage  plants,  ice  plants,  laundries,  hospitals,  coaling  plants,  fuel  oil  tanks  and  delivery 
^lants,  water  works,  commissary  stores,  storehouses- of  spare  materials  and  ships'  chandlery  stores,  and 
ther  accessories  of  great  modern  ports.  The  business  Is  conducted' by  the  United  States  Government, 
few  private  firms  are  developing  the  business  of  supplying  ships.     An  extensive  transfer  of  cargo  goea 

at  the  Atlantic  termhius  of  the  Canal,  between  ships  plying  the  Atlantic  and  the  Caribbean  and  ships 
ich  pass  through  the  C;anal  to  or  from  Pacific  ports.     The  1,000-foot  dry  dock,  with  adjacent  repair 

^s,  at  Balboa  is  an  Important  assistance  to  shipping  throughout  the  American  tropics  as  well  as  a  baao 

lepalrs  for  vessels  of  the  navy,  i 
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INFORMATION   FOR   TOURISTS. 

During  the  construction  of  the  Canal  It  was  visited  by  thousands  ol  travellers  every  year.  This  Interest, 
aittracted  by  the  war.  has  reappeared  with  the  development  of  closer  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  South  American  countries.  The  United  States  Government  operates  the  Hotel  Washington  at 
Colon  and  the  Tlvoli  Hotel  at  Anoon,  Canal  Zone,  overloblting  the  City  of  Panama;  and  the  Hotel  Aspin- 
wall,  on  Taboga  Island,  Bay  of  Panama. 

WB\THEE--^Paiiama  is  a  country  of  continuous  Summer.  In  the  raiuy  season  the  days  are  m\xch  lilie 
those  in  June  In  the  State  of  New  Yorlc.  In  the  dry  season  they  are  much  nice  those  of  early  September 
In  the  same  section.  The  dry  season  begins  about  Christmas  and  lasts  until  about  the  middle  of  April, 
corresponding  with  the  severest  part  of  Winter  in  the  United  States;  the  rest  of  the  year  is  called  the  rainy 
season.  It-tloes  not  rain  ail  the  time,  in  fact,  usually  not  more  than  one  or  two  hours  during  any  one  day, 
or  roughly  about  one-twentieth  of  the  time.  In  each  month  about  20  days  have  one  one-hundredth  of  an 
inch  or  more  of  rainfall.  The  lowest  recorded  temperature  is  59°  F.,  and  the  highest.  98°  F.  The  daily 
range  in  temperature  is  about  eight  degrees  on  the  Atlantic  and  16  degrees  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Wind 
movements  axe  moderate,  the  frequent  breezes  seldom  running  above  25  miles  an  hour,  though  as  higli 
as  59  miles  an  hour  has  been  recorded  during  a  storm.  The  climate  is  pleasant  but  enervating  to  those 
who  live  there  continuously.    Summer  clothes  are  always  in-order. 

Tides — On  the  Atlantic  side  the  tidal  variation  is  not  over  two  feet.  On  the  Pacific  side  the  difference 
between  high  and  low  tide  is  sometimes  as  great  as  21  feet.  The  mean  sea  level  on  the  Pacific  side  is  about 
eight  Inches  higher  than  the  mean  sea  level  on  the  Atlantic  side. 

Amusements — Sightseeing,  motoring,  boating,  fishing,  horse  racing,  bull  fighting,  prize  fighting,  golf; 
tennis,  duclc.  deer  and  tiger  hunting,  swimming,  dancing,  tennis,  baseball,  and  the  theatres  are  the  most, 
usual  of  social  diversions.  The  tarpon  fishing  at  the  spillway  of  Gatun  Dam  is  among  the  best  in  the  world. 
The  ruins  of  old  Spanish  towns  and  fortifications  are  to  be  seen  on  both  sides  of  the  Isthmus.  The  presence 
of  army  and  navy  forces  on  the  Isthmus  adds  to  the  social  liveliness  of  the  place. 

General — Health  conditions  are  excellent,  and  are  maintained  by  the  constant  efforts  ol  American 
sanitary. forces.  The  outdoor  life  of  the  people,  especially  the  Americans  on  the  Canal  Zone,  has  much  to 
do  with  keeping  u])  the  good  health  and  spirits  of  the  community.  The  scenery  is  varied  and  very  attractive 
Mountains  running  up  to  3,000  feet  in  height  extend  in  brolcen  ranges  all  over  the  Isthmus,  and  are  covered 
with  tropical  verdure.  Gatun  Lalce,  rimmed  about  with  these  mountalae,  is  studded  with  islands,  as  Is 
also  the  Bay  of  Panama  on  the  Pacific  side.  The  Pacific  end  of  the  Canal  is  east  of  the  Atlantic,  as  tue 
Canal  i-uns  from  northwest  to  southeast  in  crossing  tlie  Istlimus.  The  sun  may  be  seen  rising  from  the 
Pacific  and  setting  in  the  Atlantic.  It  is  a  favorite  performance  of  tourists  and  others  who  delight  in  oddities 
to  swim  in  both  oceans  in  the  same  day. 
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Year 

ATLANTIC 

TO    PACIFIC. 

Pacific  to  Atlantic. 

TOTAL. 

{Fis- 
cal.) 

Ves- 
sels. 

Gross 
Tons. 

Net 
Tons. 

Cai-go 
Tons. 

Ves- 
sels. 

Gross 
Tons. 

Net 
Tons. 

Cargo 
Tons. 

Ves- 
sels. 

Gross 
Tons. 

Net 
Tons. 

Cargo 
Tons. 

1915 .... 
1916.... 
1917 .... 
1918.,.. 
1919..,. 
1920,,.. 

530 
411 
905 
921 
921 
1,180 

2,657.865 
1,912,846 
4,170,733 
3,938,042 
3,460,417 
6,389,567 

1,884,728 
1,308,231 
2,925,414 
2,750,378 
2,678,579 
4,168,873 

2,125,735 
1,434,236 
3,076,843 
2,639,466 
2,778,065 
4,092,516 

558 

376 

971 

1,209 

1,186 

1,298 

2,758,922 
1,683,683 
4,360,088 
5,433,297 
4,418,186 
5,668,252 

1,958,307 
1,171,531 
3,083,944 
3,908,480 
3,413,006 

2,844,057 
1,705,810 
4,152,412 
4,922,647 
4,029,742 
5,281,983 

1,088 
787 
1,876 
2.130 
2,107 
2,478 

5,416,787 
3,596,529 
8,530,821 
9,371,339 
7,876,703 
11,057,819 

3,843,035 
2,479,762 
6,009,358 
6,658,858 
6,131,575 
8,545,653 

4,969,792 
3,140,046 
7,229,255 
7,562,113 
6,807,807 
9,374,499 

Total 

4,868 

21,529,470 

15,720,203 

16,146,861 

5,598 

24,322,428 

17,942,048 

22,936,651 

10,466 

45,851,898 

33,662,2.'=1 

;«,oa3.3i2 
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Yeah. 


1907.... 
1908.... 
1909..., 
1910...? 
1911.... 
1912.... 
1913.... 
1914.... 
1915.... 
1916.... 
1917.... 
1918.... 
1919.... 


Receipts. 


Short  tons. 

7,840,02S 

6,594,915 

6,815,410 

9,5M,990 

9,424,962 

9,705,999 

12,165,608 

10,616,492 

9,713,245 

11,045,855 

12,242,814 

12,489,867 

10,183,694 


Valuation  ol 
Receipts. 


Dollars. 

95.702,839 

66.664,997 

75,504,761 

99,079,192 

83,087,646 

89,661,073 

113,918,404 

99,186,531 

117,415,770 

110,207,992 

141,912,526 

128,081,152 

156.439,551 


Shipments. 


snort  tons. 
26,946,682 
17,202,247 
25,713,891 
27,163,588 
21,247,884 
31,768,777 
34,709,808 
22,919,212 
30,781,427 
41,131,478 
40,169,010 
41,256,491 
32,711,987 


Valuation  ol 
Shipments. 


Dollars. 
191,826,855 
156,449,323 
186,004,398 
184,909,880 
152,968.727 
231,260,859 
238,677,173 
187,816,429 
251,386,384 
277,011,633 
329,397,210 
408,833,754 
287,698,077 


Total 

Receipts  .and 

Sliipments. 


S/iort  tons. 
34,786,705 
23,797,162 
32,529,301 
36,684,578 
30,672,840 
41,474,776 
46,875,416 
33,535,704 
40,494,672 
52,177,333 
52,411,824 
53,740,358 
42,895,681 


Tot.  Valuat'n 

Receipts  iuid 

Shipments. 


Dollars. 
287,529,694 
223,114.320 
261,509,159 
284,049,072 
236,056,373 
320,921,932 
352,.595,577 
287,002,960 
368,802,154 
387,219,625 
471,309,730 
637,514,906 
444,037,628 


KEE^VEENAW   WATERWAY    TRAFFIC. 


Year. 


1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910, 
1911, 
1912, 
1913 
1914 
1916 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 


Ves- 
sels, 
Num- 
ber. 


3,647 
3,085 
2,984 
3,426 
2,839 
2,280 
2,446 
2,162 
2,208 
2,233 
1,336 
1,044 
1.104 


Vessels, 

Net 
Tonnage. 


2,477,687 
2,265,304 
2,389,204 
2,479,170 
2,293,133 
2,393,856 
2,248,262 
1,998,203 
2,383,081 
2,145,628 
1,661,725 
1,528,024 
1,347,604 


Cargoes, 

West 

Bound 

Tons. 


1,715.068 
1,627,924 
1,720,295 
1,609,593 
1,525,046 
1,619,872 
1,496,901 
1,397,618 
1,724,945 
1,679,311 
1,778,048 
1,671,917 
1,110,632 


Cargoes, 

East 

Bound 

Tons. 


732,973 
635,990 
823,778 
775,083 
621,571 
786,746 
763,659 
502,970 
737,984 
547,743 
405,226 
279,873 
276.040 


Total 
Tons. 


2,448,041 
2,263,914 
2,544,073 
2,384,676 
2,146,617 
2.406,618 
2,260,560 
1,900,588 
2,462,939 
2,227,054 
2,183,274 
1,951,790 
1,386,672 


Valuation, 

Exclusive  ol 

Logs. 


8101,774,806 

77,323,898 

85,266,001 

77,862,115 

78,861,611 

86,582,812 

72,550,334 

70i010,151 

110,414,125 

105,181,229 

106,397,272 

72.492,503 

64,513,670 


Logs, 
M.  Ft. 
B.  M, 


9,659 

7,242 

9,619 

13,832 

10,757 

4,118 

16,318 

8,530 

9,431 

8,314 

5,025 

7,311 

i  8,827 


Valua- 
tion ol 
Logs. 


§144, 

107, 

134, 

193, 

150, 

57, 

179, 

93, 

84, 

99, 

72, 

140, 

220 


834 
544 
666 
648 
598 
652 
498 
830 
879 
768 
863 
737 
,675 


Largest 
Single 

Cargoes 
Tons. 

li.li: 

11,5P 

10,5' 

10,J 

10,' 

11, 

10 

ir 
11 


216 
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SAULT    STE.    MARIE    CANAL    TRAFFIC. 


Year, 


1890 
1895 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916, 
1&17, 
1918 
1919 


Total 

Freight 

Tons. 


9^41,213 
1-6,062,580 
25,643,073 
28,403,065 
35,961,146 
34,674,437 
31,546,106 
44,270,680 
51,751,080 
58,217,214 
41,390,557 
67,895,149 
62,363,218 
53,477,216 
72,472,676 
79,718,344 
55,369,934 
71,290,304 
91,888,219 
89,813,818 
85,680,327 
68,235,542 


Valuation  of 
Freight. 


Dollars. 
102,214,948 
159,575,129 
267,041,959 
289,906,865 
358.306,300 
349,405,014 
334,502,686 
416,965,484 
537,463,454 
669,830,188 
470,141,318 
626,104,173 
654,010,844 
695.019,844 
791,357,837 
865.957.838 
634,800,268 
882,263,141 
974,161,156 
1.196,922,183 
987,005.347 
914,513,944 


Freight 
Charges. 


Dollars. 

9,472,214 
14,238,758 
24,953,314 
23,217,974 
26,566,189 
26,727,735 
21,552,894 
31.420,585 
36,666,889 
38,4,57,345 
23,903,244 
36,291,948 
38,710,904 
29,492,196 
40,578,225 
44,380,864 
27,,597,099 
41,984,031 
60,845,023 
89,277,226 
83,507,638 
58,478, .567 


Average 
Haul, 


Miles. 
797.2 
830.0 
825.9 
823.3 
827.4 
835.6 
843.5 
833.3 
842.4 
828.3 
842.0 
809.0 
840.0 
826.0 
831.0 
820.0 
832.8 
832.0 
824.0 
820.0 
818.2 
815.0 


Freight 

Charge."!, 

Mile-Ton 


Value  of 

American 

Craft. 


MUls. 

1.3 

1.14 

1.18 

.99 

.89 

.92 

.81 

.85 

.84 

.80 

.69 

.78 

.74 

.67 

.67 

.68 

.60 

.71 

.80 

1.21 

1.19 

1.05 


Dollars. 

27,857,700 

40,85S,800 

66,116,583 

57.244,200 

67,205,000 

68,252,800 

63,789,300 

73,211,300 

88,392,000 

102,525,500 

101,643,000 

116,192,000 

123,061,500 

109,336.000 

125,613*800 

127,125,500 

117,211,000 

123.472.700 

129,170,500 

229,538,875 

223,757,625 

223,162,200 


Value  of 

Canadian 

Craft. 


Dollars. 

1,777,800 

2,037.000 

3,618,576 

3,311,900 

3.792.400 

6,384,500 

5.377.100 

6,429.000 

6.140.500 

7,918,000 

10,054,000 

10,707,000 

11,675,000 

12,211.500 

12.927.500 

15,295,700 

17,420.700 

15,936,700 

15,757,700 

18.247.475 

17.583.550 

17.409.450 


THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  CANAL  SYSTEM. 

(Communicated  by  Edward  S,  Walsh,  New  York  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Works.) 

The  route  of  the  Improved  Erie  Canal,  commonly  known  as  the  Erie  Barge  Canal,  was  placed  iu  com- 
mission for  the  entire  distance  between  Troy  and  Buffalo  on  May  15.  1918.  The  Champlain  Barge  Canal, 
from  Troy  to  Wliitehali,  was  completed  May  15,  1916.  The  Oswego  Barge  Canal,  connecting  with  Lake 
Ontario  at  Oswego,  and  the  improvement  of  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  branches  connecting  those  lakes,  also 
have  been  completed. 

The  moneys  expended  up  to  April  1, 1-920,  for  canal  improvement  under  recent  bond  Issues  are  as  follows: 
Erie,  Champlain,'Band  Oswego  Canals,  under  bond  issue  of  1903  and  1915,  8128,000,000.  Cayuga  and 
Seneca  Canal  improvement,  under  bond  issue  of  1909,  87,000,000.  For  construction  of  terminal  docks 
with  warehouses,  and  freight-handling  machinery  on  all  canals,  under  bond  issue  of  1911.  $15,252,499. 
The  above  figures  Include  land  damages  and  adjwted  claims  of  all  kinds.  The  new  Champlain  Canal,  from 
Troy  to  Whitehall,  has  been  fully  completed.  The  new  Erie-Oswego  route,  from  the  Hudson  River,  at 
Troy,  to  Lake  Ontario,  at  Oswego,  also  has  been  completed. 

•  The  Improved  Erie  Canal  is  the  main  waterway  and  extends  across  the  State  from  Troy  to  Buffalo. 
Officially,  the  route  commences  at  Congress  Street,  Troy,  and  follows  the  hne  of  the  Hud.son  River  to 
Waterford,  where  the  westward  turn  is  made.  From  Waterford  the  line  of  the  Mohawk  River,  canalized, 
is  generally  followed  to  a  point  beyond  Little  Falls.  Westerly  from  this  point  the  new  channel  follows  the 
route  of  the  old  canal  in  part,  but  passes  the  northerly  outskirts  of  the  City  of  Utica  on  a  new  line,  thence 
to  the  south  of  Romfe  and  tten  into  and  across  Oneida  Lake.  Passing  out  of  Oneida  Lake,  the  Oneida  River 
Is  used  to  its  Junction  with  tne  Seneca  River  at  Three  River  Point;  thence  through  the  Seneca  River  to  and 
through  the  Clyde  River  to  a  point  east  of  Lyons;  thence  following  the  old  canal,  deepened  and  enlarged, 
to  a  point  beyond  Pittsford.  Here  the  channel  leaves  the  old  route,  crossing  the  Genesee  River  about  a 
mile  soutlu'of  Rochester  on  a  pool  created  by  the  construction  of  a  dam.  Joining  the  line  of  the  old  canal 
a  few  miles  westerly,  and  continuing  thence  in  the  former  channel,  deepened  and  widened,  to  and  through 
Tonawanda  Creek,  canalized,  to  Tonawanda,  where  the  Niagara  River  is  entered  and  followed  to  Lake  Erie, 
at  Buffalo.     The  length  of-  the  Erie  Canal  is  approximately  340  miles. 

A  section  of  the  old  Erie-Canal  has  been  retained  for  use,  without  enlargement,  between  its  junction 
with  the  improved  Erie  Canal  at  Waterford  and  Albany.  Boats  may  enter  this  section  of  the  canal  at  its 
northern  end  at  Waterford,  from  the  Hudson  River  by  means  of  the  upper  or  lower  side  cut  locks  at  Water- 
vliet,  or  at  its  southern  end  from  the  Hudson  River,  at  Albany.  This  canal  passes  through  the  City  of 
Watervliet. 

The  old  Erie  Canal,  through  the  city  of  Syracuse  and  portions  of  the  same  in  Rocliester,  have  tem- 
porarily been  continued  in  use  together  with  the  section  between  Tonawanda  and  Buffalo. 

The  dimensions  of  boats  using  the  above  sections  of  the  old  canal  will  be  limited  to  the  following: 
Length,  98  feet;  width,  17  feet  5  inches;  draught,  6  feet,  and  helglit  above  water  line,  11  feet  6  inches;  ex- 
cepting, however,  that  the  draught  of  boats  using  the  unimproved  Champlain  Canal  between  Waterford 
and  Watervliet  is  limited  to  4  feet  6  inches. 

The  Improved  Champlain  Canal  commences  in  the  Hudson  River  at  Waterford,  where  the  improved 
Erie  Canal  starts  westward,  and  follows  generally  the  channel  of  the  Hudson  River,  canalized,  as  far  north- 
ward as  Fort  Edward,  where  a  new  route  has  been  established  to  Whitehall  on  the  inlet  of  Lake  Champlain. 
.  The  improved  Cay^iga  and  Seneca  Canal  branches  off  in  a  southerly  direction  from  the  improved  Erie 
iCanai'at  a  point  near  Montezuma.    The  Cayuga  branch  follows  the  valley  of  the  Seneca  River  to  Cayuga 
ke;  thence  through  Cayuga  Lake  to  the  Cayuga  Lake  inlet  at  Ithaca.    The  Seneca  branch  follows  the 
eca  River  in  a  westerly  direction  from  the  Cayuga  branch  near  the  foot  of  Cayuga  Lake,  and  connects 
>  Seneca  Lake  near  Geneva;  thence  through  Seneca  Lake  to  Watkins,  with  an  extension  to  Montour  Fails. 
The  Improved  Oswego  Canal  branches  northerly  from  the  improved  Erie  Canal  at  Three  River  Point 
'ollow's  generally  the  line  of  the  Oswego  River,  canalized,  to  Lake  Ontario  at  Oswego, 
.'he  Black  River  Canal  has  been  retained  without  enlargement  and  extends  from  its  Junction  with  the 
'■anal  at  Rome  northerly  to  Cartilage,  although  It  is  not  navigable  further  north  than  Lyons  Falls, 
le  width  of  the  new  canal  channel  varies  according  to  the  section  traversed.     Through  canalized 
\nd  lakes  the  channel  is  at  least  two  hundred  feet  wide.     Through  rock  cuts  in  land  lines  a  mlnl- 
ttom  width  of  ninety-four  feet  has  been  provided,  and  through  earth  sections  the  minimum  width 
ittom  of  the  channel  is  seventy-five  feet.     The  locks  on  the  improved  canals  are  uniform  In  size. 
■i  dimensions  of  the  lock  chambers  are  300  feet  inlength.  and  45  feet  in  width.     The  clearance 
',  bridges  Spanmng  the  new  channel  is  15  H  feet, 
rle  Barge  Canal  lost  5500,000  in  1918,  and  5140.000  in  1919  under  Federal  operation. 


Commerce — Erie  Canal. 
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TONNACE    MOVED    TOWARD    TIDEWATER    ON 

N.  Y. 

STATE    CANALS. 

Forest  I'l-oduct-s 

Agricultvue. 

MaiuiXuctures. 

Merchuudlse. 

AH  Other  and  Totals. 

YEAR. 

Erie. 

Cham- 
r-lalii. 

E.'le. 

Cliatn- 
plain. 

~~   6,187 

Erie. 
35,667 

Cham- 
plaiu. 

3,730 

Erie. 

Cliaiu- 
plalii. 

Eric. 

Cham- 
plain. 

Both 
Cauals. 

1880. . . . 

836,105 

306,102 

2,084,096 

16,571 

13,993 

3,226,358 

841,044 

4,007,402 

1881 .... 

903,080 

464,858 

1,137.107 

28,240 

47,722 

.5,291 

9,,50S 

5,948 

2,193,302 

872,537 

3,065,839 

1882.-... 

930,525 

461, 29J 

985,535 

38,783 

50,232 

11,644 

18,730 

5,424 

2,102,440 

965,712 

3,068,152 

1883.... 

670,556 

507,577 

1.189,903 

27,615 

42,702 

5,208 

20,677 

7,141 

2,006,886 

884,390 

2,892,176 

1884.... 

667,590 

429,854 

1,038,079 

15,365 

40,711 

10,188 

32,815 

12,723 

1,914,192 

.718,998 

2,631.190 

1885.... 

624,200 

491.119 

874,602 

22,138 

49,553 

12,153 

31,101 

17,178 

1,701,834 

791,541 

2,715.219 

1886.... 

764,322 

436,986 

1,305.5.54 

34,758 

42,374 

8,331 

45,393 

20,599 

2,348,083 

867,099 

3,215,177 

1887... V 

743,496 

462,783 

1.387,018 

25,148 

43,749 

8,817 

10,313 

10,397 

2,292,312 

866,611 

3,158,923 

1888 

694,972 

379.307 

950,999 

,15,747 

01,377 

11,650 

16,025 

4,339 

1,850.621 

734,400 

2,584,661 

1889.... 

608,801 

406,956 

968,071 

■  7,889 

61,570 

13,680 

11,105 

5,323 

1,845,100 

778,736 

2,623,836 

1890.... 

621,273 

316,729 

865,051 

9,582 

50,814 

13,284 

17,259 

503,577 

1,093,128 

1,182,304 

3.024.765 

1891.... 

497.384 

319,844 

388,058 

967,267 

13,345 

44,874 

6,668 

45,708 

8,218 

1.689,069 

697,786 

2.286,855 

1892.... 

503,562 

843,515 

13,326 

64,522 

7,211 

46.675 

17,332 

1,619,437 

672,131 

2.291,568 

1893.... 

404,251 

404,251 

1,362,670 

1,362,676 

34,510 

34,510 

23,978 

23,978 

1,940,783 

1,940,783 

2.565,845 

1894.... 

418,948 

257,207 

1.177,658 

12,277 

57,767 

879 

79,158 

21,272 

1,891.454 

365,411 

2,250,895 

1895.... 

249,760 

230,043 

420,192 

17,345 

89,542 

2,650 

14,820 

25,483 

970,892 

437,571 

1,003.745 

1896.... 

347,754 

217,299 

928,423 

23,360 

76,378 

3,648 

22,0,57 

12,245 

1,539,034 

477.052 

2,073,078 

1897.... 

353.429 

240,204 

604,929 

9,471 

09,925 

1,064 

8,729 

18,846 

1,270,775 

455.590 

1,878,218 

1898.... 

33G.536 

191,294 

540,272 

11,782 

93.621 

844 

9,586 

17,653 

1,210,956 

333.617 

1,544,573 

1899.... 

318,866 

231,831 

433,910 

5,729 

104,037 

23.242 

5,653 

12,118 

1.099,872 

514.632 

1,065,217 

1900.... 

252.629 

165,113 

324,089 

36,390 

103,755 

168 

2,292 

12,896 

889,285 

403,384 

1,292,660 

1901.... 

259,762 

123,060 

388,804- 

40,492 

74,789 

1,014 

7S3 

10,474 

931,352 

323,051 

1,254,403 

1902.... 

236,331 

99,911 

354,308 

52,913 

88,804 

298 

9,403 

868,513 

334,571 

1,203,084 

1903.... 

194,503 

101,922 

369,770 

47,048 

110,964 

168 

222 

7,395 

836,773 

321,706 

1,1.58,539 

1904.... 

159.019 

94,506 

272,340 

20,416 

119.837 

906 

3,34^1 

691,602 

247,089 

938,691 

1905.... 

177.740 

160,777 

284,953 

17,220 

115.878 

179 

2,538 

3,908 

763,345 

306,998 

1,070,343 

1906.... 

173,307 

146,870 

349,880 

24,542 

108.880 

1,227 

5,326 

765,140 

305,932 

1.071.072 

1907.... 

125,944 

100,681 

316,076 

13,632 

65.680 

715 

4,642 

079,330 

190,291 

869,621 

1908.... 

73,032 

82,475 

250,083 

5,842 

80,984 

720 

4..  160 

073,000 

182,920 

855,920 

1909.... 

75.540 

122,127 

254,479 

14,552 

113.010 

240 

1,436 

9,064 

559.308 

234,639 

794,007 

1910.... 

71,374 

129,433 

280,780 

20,866 

103,448 

040 

8,576 

540.609 

220,651 

761,260 

1911.... 

65,986 

125.663 

194,586 

32,582 

99.528 

336 

68 

4,039 

453,315 

204,941 

658,256 

1912.... 

56,314 

165,854 

96,961 

,      14,095 

89.069 

1,934 

2.999 

300,083 

217.933 

518,616 

1913.... 

51,914 

114,891 

125,774 

7.008 

64,557 

152 

2,571 

5,007 

274,793 

224.566 

409,359 

1914.... 

23,097 

88,458 

120,827 

1,337 

67,490 

927 

3,398 

235,389 

150.307 

385,695 

1915.... 

16,948 

122,432 

81,046 

1,249 

90,319 

280 

4.010 

5,200 

220,589 

182,971 

403,560 

1016.... 

6,429 

155,944 

46,500 

1,525 

60,482 

155 

3.245 

154,181 

243,326 

397,507 

1917.... 

17,020 

164,744 

18,351 

8,480 

27,501 

73 

4,643 

(•.,.578 

96,3,">0 

215,963 

312,313 

1918.... 

12,677 

177,257 

81,021 

8,651 

60,781 

1.5,175 

1,211+    190,850 

243.769 

434,619 

1919.... 

1,766 

101,903 

143,611 

2,263 

113,950 

4,675 

63 

480 

279,511 

109.073 

448,584 

COMMERCE    BOTH    WAYS    ON    N.  Y.  STATE    CANALS. 


Year. 


I'ortst  Producta. 


1830... 
1881.... 
1882 .. . 
1883 . . . 
1884.... 
1885.... 
1886.... 
1887  . . . . 
1888 . . . . 

1889  . . . . 

1890  . . . . 
1891 . . . . 
1892 . . . . 
1893.... 
1894  . . . . 
1895.... 
1896 . . . . 
1897.... 
1898 . . . . 
1899  . . . , 
1900 ... 
1901 . . . 
1902 . . . 
1903 . . . 
1904... 
1905..., 
1906 ... 
1907  . . . , 
1908 . .  . , 
1909..., 
1910... 
1911... 
1912 ... 
1913 . . . 
19J4 . . . 
1915 . . . 
1916 . . . 
1917 . . . 
1918.  . . 
1919 , . . 


Tons. 

1,566,764 

1,652,643 

1,771,743 

1,828,643 

1,671,706 

1,595,632 

1,523.496 

1,529,809 

1,389,728 

1,567,311 

1,397,862 

1,206,986 

1,249,381 

1,030,604 

872,601 

974,870 

852,467 

896,971 

830,068 

838.449 

726,981 

839,191 

805,067 

690,161 

738,793 

851,098 

854,610 

747,736 

.■)65,443 

647,739 

654,094 

656,500 

584,964 

517,761 

377,127 

366,618 

350,047 

378.781 

292.720 

194.807 


Dollars. 

14,351,622 

18,399,932 

20,285,512 

18,038,056 

27,588,379 

17.302,705 

16,471,406 

15,568,667 

14,899,643 

17,012,190 

21,887,680 

17,923,469 

18.571,608 

14,421,877 

12,006,519 

14,504,441 

11,838,186 

11,780,232 

11,489,502 

14,312,288 

9,161,366 

10,697,001 

9,546,375 

9,720,311 

9,255,116 

11,640,382 

12,639,416 

11,032,348 

7,905,428 

9,027,781 

9,373,099 

9,471,169 

8,917,887 

8,528,883 

5,931,884 

5,366,707 

5,694,704 

8.096,613 

7,521,6.59 


Asricultiire. 


Tons. 

2,408,358 

1,171.400 

1,173,257 

1,394,581 

1,264,237 

1,108,711 

1,537,331 

1.590,509 

1.177,587 

1,330,231 

1,201,916 

1,173,192 

1,038,851 

1,514,146 

1,412,142 

644.009 

1,136,665 

789,783 

707,855 

620,908 

511,518 

558,135 

572,676 

597,047 

427,969 

436,979 

648,715 

606,159 

449,846 

447,217 

492,536 

355,301 

196,014 

256  652 

217,397 

.    218,300 

142,315 

45,5r9 

109.784 

184,899 


Dollars 
68,994,218 
43,440,343 
42,766,687 
39,727,973 
37,335,779 
31,404,325 
41,191,562 
42,729,684 
33,546,141 
30.014,906 
31,928,371 
38,566,171 
35,127.543 
50,483,054 
35-,849,I09 
17,185,539 
27,268,642 
16,722,091 
15,005,458 
13,128,551 
11,051.632 
15,036,822 
15,546.609 
15.812,570 
13,791,790 
13,875,972 
17,743,782 
22,069,011 
15,641,072 
13,902,062 
15,068,375 
12,874,402 
6,491,416 
8,436,134 
7,352,586 
7,618,495 
6,702,741 
2,742.683 
8,4.57,531 


Miiuufactures. 


Tons. 
278,114 
250,961 
187,535 
242,649 
205,013 
194,714 
165,760 
212,216 
153,905 
161,074 
139,310 
109,387 
125,781 
66,892 
87,241 
133,911 
152,322 
152,388 
175,632 
1.59,413 
142,784 
129,857 
131,755 
130,406 
129,665 
132,438 
170,534 
96,916 
106,371 
163,871 
145,419 
137,463 
119,512 
90,799 
83,504 
107,058 
65,949 
27,658 
76.38o 
203,307 


Dollars. 

14,230,227 
11,803,021 
4,673,440 
3,426,474 
3,125,433 
2,827,280 
2,310,422 
4,808,178 
3,207,881 
5,908,500 
1,879,276 
1,147,639 
1,491,611 
853,407 
933,886 
2,489,514 
2,494,727 
1,932,216 
1,369,262 
1,555,810 
2,073,408 
1,773,198 
1,687,462 
1,835,315 
1,515,628 
1,589,118 
1,903,347 
1,146,417 
1,403,612 
2,665,622 
2,161,199 
1,806,938 
1,599,552 
1,540,298 
1,056,509 
1,372,542 
1,551,673 
541,350 
7.130.947 


MerclmndiSL-. 


Tons. 
355,165 
325,775 
283,174 
310,844 
300,480 
220,237 
397,219 
378,734 
206.437 
262,818 
769,672 
250,083 
292,468 
216,013 
352,741 
251,537 
270,603 
250,872 
220,107 
260,063 
250.436 
230,615 
207,972 
241,564 
200,472 
172,665 
202,285 
169,2.58 
166,061 
194,273 
215,446 
166,419 
152,982 
135,080 
93,095 
138,549 
101,543 
84,687 
47,682 


DoJUms. 
109,870,264 
75,331,303 
61,769,417 
68,231,320 
78,864,806 
58,215,252 
03.749,354 
82,161,364 
56,913,813 
80,590,288 
73,958,275 
47,008,795 
00,701,774 
75,474,765 
78,405,074 
38,648,131 
37,512.064 
42.299,589 
36,386,337 
40,752,834 
42,819,110 
37,467,681 
34,857,640 
34,613,801 
27,205,160 
19,292,025 
23,531,901 
19r,957,084 
19,415,235 
22,405,574 
25.132,370 
17,044,496 
15,007,394 
12,867,860 

9,463,737 
12,516,080 
10,418,301 
10,145.197 

9.442,523 


All  Other  &  Totals 


Tons. 

6,457,656 
5,179,192 
5,467,423 
5,664,056 
5.009,488 
4.731.7B4 
6,293,982 
5,553.805 
4,942,948 
5,370,369 
5,246,102 
4,563,472 
4,281.995 
4,331.963 
3,882.5611 
3.500,314 
3,714.894 
3,017.804 
3.360,063 
3,683,051 
3,345,941 
3,420,013 
3,274,610 
3,615,385 
3,138,547 
3,226,896 
3,540,907 
3.407,914 
3,e51,877 
3,ii6,5.i0 
3.073,412 
3,097,068 
2.006.116 
2,602,035 
2,080,850 
1.858,114 
1,625,050 
1,297,225 
1,159.270 
1,238,844 


Dollars. 

247,844,790 

162,153,565 

I47,'J18,907 

147,861,223 

162.097,069 

119,.536,189 

180,061.846 

159,245,977 

122,524,735 

1.54,584,222 

145,761,086 

116,269,343 

167,596,948 

154,831,094 

141,179,.560 

97,453,021 

100,089.578 

96,063,338 

88,122.354 

92,786,712 

84,123.772 

83,478,880 

81,708,453 

77,713,325 

66,381,817 

57,918,586 

66,501,417 

63,903,970 

54,511,509 

,59.081,572 

59,042,178 

49,577,629 

38,444,61 

36,865.4.'- 

28,277,9 

30,610,f 

27.513, 

24,757 

35,21' 


Ttie  canals  were  made  free  in  1882. 
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Comjjierce — Erie  Canaly  Etc. 


DATE    OP   OPENING    AND    CLOSING    OF    ERIE    CANAL. 


^[l    Canal  Open.  Canal  Closed.  §^^  Canal  Open.  Canal  Closea.  §^^:^ 


Canal  Open.  Canal  Closed. 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Mar. 
May 
Apr. 
Api. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
May 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
May 
May 
May 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Api:^. 
May 
May 
May 


12,  1826 
20.  1826 
22.  1827 
27.  1828 
2,  1829 
20,  1830 

16,  1831 
25.  1832 

19,  1833 

17,  1834 
15,  1835 
2.5,  1836 

20,  1837 
12,  1838 
20.  1839 
20,  1840 
24.  1841 
20.  1842 

1,  1843 

18,  1844 

15,  1845 

16.  1846 
1,  1847 
1,  1848 
1,  1849 

22,  1850 

15,  1851 

20,  1852 

20,  1853 

1,  1854 

I,  1855 

5,  1850 


Dec. 

Dec. 

De& 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec, 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

r>ec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 


5,  1825 
18,  1826 
18,  1827 

20,  1828 
17,  1829 
17.  1830 

1,  1831' 

21,  1832 
12,  1833 
12,  1834 
30,  1835 
26,  1836 

9,  1837 
26,  1838 
16,  1839 

9.  1840 
30.  1841 

28,  1842 
30.  1843 
26,  1844 

29,  1845 
25,  1840 

30,  1847 
9,  184S 
5,  1849 

11,  1850 

5,  1851 

16,  1852 

20,  1853 

3,  1854 
to,  1855 

4,  1860 


238 
243 
241 
269 
230 
242 
230 
2-H 
238 
240 
230 
216 
234 
228 
241 
228 
221 
222 
214 
222 
228 
224 
214 
223 
219 
234 
235 
239 
245 
217 
224 
214 


May 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Niay 

May 

May 

Apr. 

^Iay 

May 

May 

May 

May 

M;iy 

Apr. 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

.A.pr. 

May 

Apr. 

May 

Apr. 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 


6,  1857 

28.  1858 

15,  1859 

25,  1860 

1,  1861 

1,  1862 

1.  1863 

30,  1864 

1,  1865 

1,  1866 

6,  1867 

4,  1868 

6,  1869 

10,  1870 
24,  1871 
13,  1872 
15,  1873 

5,  1874 
18,  1875 

4.  1876 
8.  1877 

15,  1878 
8,  1879 

16,  1880 
12,  1881 

11,  1882 

7,  1883 

6,  1884 
11,  1885 

1,  1886 

7,  1887 
10,  1888 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Doc. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Nov 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


15,  1857 

8,  1858 
12,  1859 
12,  1860 
10,  1861 
10,  1862 

9.  1863 
8,  1864 

12,  1865 
12,  1866 

20,  1867 

7.  1868 
10,  1869 

8.  1870 
1,  1871 
1,  1872 
5.  1873 
5,  1874 

30,  1875 
1,  1876 
7.  1877 

7.  1878 

0,  1879 

21,  1880 

8,  1881 
7,  1882 

1.  1883 
1,  1884 
1.  1885 
1,  1886 
1,  1887 
3.  1888 


223 
225 

242 

232 

224 

224 

223 

223 

226 

226 

229 

217 

218 

213 

220 

202 

205 

215 

197 

211 

214 

237 

212 

220 

21 

241 

208 

209 

205 

214 

208 

207 


May  1, 
Apr.  28, 
May  5, 
May  1. 
May  3, 
May  1, 
May  3, 
May  ■  1, 
May  8. 
May  7. 
Apr.  26. 
Apr.  25, 
May  7. 
Apr.  24, 
May  2, 
May  5, 
May  4, 
May  2, 
May  1, 
May  5, 
May  15, 
May  15, 
May  15, 
May  15, 
U  June  13, 
May*15. 
May  16, 
May  15. 
May  15. 
May  15, 
May  15, 
May^lO, 


1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1906 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
19201 


Nov. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Nov, 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Dec. 


80.  1889 
30,  1890 

5,  1891 

6,  1892 
30,  1893 
30,  1894 

5,  1895 

I,  1896 

1,  1897 

10,  1898 

.1  1,  1899 

1.  1900 

30,  1901 

4,  1902 

28,  1903 

26  1904 

28.  1905 

28,  1906 

10,  1907 
30,  1908] 
15,  1909 
15,  1910 
15.  1911 
15.  1912 

1,  1913 
1.  1914 
30,  1915 
30,  1916 
15,  1917 
12.  1918 

11.  1919 


214 
216 
216 
219 
212 
214 
216 
214 
208 
218 
219 
220 
207 
224 
210 
205 
209 
211 
224 
210 
185 
185 
185 
185 
172 
201 
200 
200 
184 
212 
211 


♦Western  Divttno'n  of  the  canal  opened  May  25.  1914. 


DATE    OF   OPENING    OF    LAKE    ERIE,    AT    BUFFALO. 

April  21,  1827  AprU  14,  1841 

April  29,   1854 

AprU  21,   1867 

fMar.   19,   1880 

AprU  15.   1893 

April     6,  1907 

April     1,  1828 

Mar.     7.  1842 

April  21,   1855 

AprU  19,   1868 
May     1,  1869 

May     1,  1881 

AprU  28.   1894 

April  25,   1908 

May   10,   1820 

May     6,   1843 

May     2,   1856 

Mar,  26,  1882 

AprU     4,   1895 

April  22,  1909 

May     5,  1830 

Mar.  14.   1844 

April  27,   1857 

AprU  16,   1870 

May     4.  1883 

April  19,   1896 

April  15,   1910 

May     8.  1831 

April     3,  1845 

AprU  15,   18.58 

AprU     1,   1871 

AprU  25,   1884 

April     6,   1897 

AprU  15,  1911 

AprU  27.  1832 

April  11,   1846 

April     7,  1869 

May     6,  1872 

May     2,   1885 

Mar.  2.5,  1898 

April  28,  1912 

April  23,  1833 

April  23,   1847 

April  17,   1860 

AprU  29,   1873 

AprU  26,   1886 

AprU  27,   1899 

April  13,   1913 

April     6,  1834 

April     9,   1848 

April  13,   1861 

April  18,   1874 

April  17.   1887 

April  22,   1900 

April  14,   1914 

May    3,  I83r. 

Mar.  25,   1849 

April  15,   1862 

May    12,   1875 

April  10,   1888 

April  20,   1901 

AprU  15,  1915 

April  27,  1836 

Mar.  25,   1850 

April     3,   1863 

May     4.   1876 

April  10,   1889 

April     9,   1902 

April  16.   1916 

May    16,  1837 

April     2,   1851 

April  13,  1864 

April  17,  1877 

Mar.  31,  1890 

AprU     6,   1903 
May   10,   1904 

AprU  12,   1917 

Tvlar.  31,  1838 

April  20,   18.52 

April  26,   1865 

Mar.  24,  1878 

April  13,  1891 

April  16,   1918 

April  11,  1839 

April  14,   1853 

April  28,   1866 

April  24,   1879 

April  14,  1892 

AprU  22,  1905 

Mar.  20,  1919 

April  27,   1840 

April  15,   1906  April  20,  1920 

DATE    OF    OPENING    AND    CLOSING    OF    HUDSON    RIVER. 


Rn-ER  Open.  River  Closed.  ^^^^[^    River  'Oi'ex.  River  Closed,  q^^^    RmjR  Open.  River  Closed.  §^^^ 


Mar 
Feb. 
Mar 
Feb. 
Apr. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Feb. 
Apr. 
Mar. 
Feb. 
■Mar. 
Vpr. 

lar. 

lar. 

'ar. 

b. 

r. 


6,  1825 
25,  1826 

20,  1827 
8,  1828 
1,  1829 

16,  1830 
15,  1831 
25.  1832 

21.  1833 
25,  1834 
25.  1835 

4,  1836 

27.  1837 
19,  1838 
25,  1839 

25.  1840 
24,  1841 

4,  1842 
13,  1843 
18,  1844 
24,  1845 

18.  1846 

7.  1847 

22.  1848 

19.  1849 
10.  1850 

26.  1851 

28,  1852 

23,  1853 

17,  1854 

27.  1855 
1,  1856 


Dec. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 


13,  1825 

13,  1820 

25,  1827 
23,  1828 

14,  1830 

26,  1830 

6,  1831 
21,  1832 

13,  1833 

15,  1834 

20,  1835 

7,  1836 

14,  1837 
25,  1838 

18,  1839 
•  5,  1840 

19,  1841 
28,  1842 
10,  1843 
17,  1844 

3,  1845 
14,  1846 

25,  1847 

27,  1848 

26,  1849 
17.  1860 
14.  1851 
23.  1852 

21.  1853 

8,  1854 

20,  1855 
14,  1856 


283 
302 
251 
220 
286 
283 
262 
289 
277 
291 
268 
244 
261 
257 
286 
285 
286 
308 
242 
278 
283 
275 
263 
292 
286 
282 
293 
270 
274 
266 
268 
248 


Feb. 

Mar. 

Mar: 

Mar. 

Miir. 

Apr. 

.\pr. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

.\pr. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

.\pr. 


27,  1857 
20.  1858 
13,  1859 

6,  1860 
5,  1861 

4,  1862 

3,  1863 

11,  1864 
22,  1865 

20,  1866 
26,  1867 

24,  1868 

5,  1869 
31,  1870 

12,  1871 

7,  1872 
10,  1873 
19,  1874 

13,  1875 
1,  1876 

30,  1877 

14,  1878 

4,  1879 

5,  1880 

21,  1881 

8,  1882 

29,  1883 

25,  1884 

7,  1885 

30.  1886 

9,  1887 

8.  1888 


Dec.  27 
Dec.  17 
Dec.  10 
Dec.  14 
Dec.  23 
Dec.  19 
Dec.  11 
Dec.  12 
Dec.  16 
Dec.  15 
Dec.  8 
Dec.  5 
Dec.  9 
Dec.  17 
Nov.  29: 
Dec.  9 
Nov.  22, 
Dec.  12 
Nov.  29 
Dec.  2 
Dec.  31 
Dec.  20 
Dec.  20 
Nov.  25, 
Jan.  2 
Dec.  4 
Dec.  15 
Deo.  19, 
Dec.  13 
Dec.  3 
Dec.  20, 
Dec.  14 


1857 
1858 
1869 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1887 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1882 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 


303 

273 
273 
283 
294 
259 
252 
277 
270 
270 
257 
252 
248 
261 
263 
247 
221 
269 
229 
245 
277 
282 
261 
265 
287 
272 
261 
269 
250 
248 
250 
251 


Mar 
Not 
Mar 
Apr 
Apr. 
Mar 
Apr 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Mar, 
Mar 
Apr, 
Mar 
Mar 
Mar 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Mar, 
Mar 
Mar 
Mar 
Mar, 
Mar 
Mar, 
Mar 
Mar 
Mar 
Apr. 
Mar 
Aor. 
Mar 
iMar 


,  19,  1889 

closed . 

.22,  1891 

1,  1892 

1,  1893 
.  18,  1894 

2,  1896 
17,  1896 
29,  1897 
14,  1898 

.  29,  1899 
9,  1900 

28,  1901 
17,  1902 

14,  1903 
4,  1904 

3,  1906 

22,  1906 

29,  1907 

23,  1908 

15,  1909 
17,  1910 
22,  1911 
26.  1912 

17,  1913 
31,  1914 

18,  1916 
3,  1916 

28,  1917 

1,  1918 

.  19,  1919 

30,  1920) 


Not 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


closed . 

3,  1890 
24,  1891 
22,  1892 

6,  1893 
24,  1894 

9,  1895 

10.  1896 

7,  1897 
12.  1898 
28,  1999 

11,  1900 

1,  1901 

8,  1902 

2,  1903 

4,  1904 
15,  1905 

5,  1906 

6,  1907 

18,  1908 
22,  1909 

9,  1910 

3,  1912 
6,  1913 

29,.  1913 
22,  1914 
20.  1915 
17,  1916 
.  9,  1017 

19,  1918 
17,  1919 


286 
337 
277 
266 
250 
282 
252 
246 
223 
274 
276 
246 
248 
266 
263 
244 
257 
260 
253 
271 
283 
278 
288 
318 
287 
267 
278 
269 
276 
262 
2T4 


Principal  Ports  oj  the  WoHd. 
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PRINCIPAL    PORTS    OF    THE    WORLD.      (Final  .000  omitted.) 


COCNJXY  AND  PORT. 


EUROPE. 

Dnit.  Klng'm:  London. 

Liverpool 

Hull.  . 

Manchester   

Gasgow :    ... 

Southampton 

Grimsby 

Harwicli 

Tyne  ports 

Cardiff 

Leltl)...   

Bristol .  '. 

Belfast 

Germany:  Hambiu'g... 

Breipen 

Belgium:  Antwerp.  .  . . 
France:  Mars:;illes.  . . . 

Havre 

Dunkirk 

Bordeaux 

Italy:  Genoa 

Naples 

Turkey:  Constan'nople 
Ausr,.- Hungary:  Trieste 

Flume 

Russia:  Petrograd . . . 

Riga 

Odessa 

Vindau 

Reval 

LIbau 

Novorossis!£   

Nlkolalev 

Rostov 

Batum 

Vladivostok 

Spain:  Barcelona.  . 

BUboa 

Cadiz 


Yr 


1918 
1918 

lain 

11)18 
I9i8 
1918 
19)8 
1918 
1918 
1918 
19J8 
1918 
191S 
191.3 
1913 
1912 
1915 

191,T 

1915 
191-1 

1915 
1915 
)9J2 
1913 
1913 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1914 

wr, 

1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
W14 
1914 
1917 
1917 
1917 


Iru>- 
ports. 

Dollan 


.878,535 
,3.57,618 
368,404 
380  528 
342,698 
143.4911 
40.123 

4.;nG 

57,520 

72,488 

47.640 

223  967 

.33,193 

.Of,4,32ft 

370,608 

633,161 

518.756 

441,718 

41,865 

298.180 

387,600 

90.945 

74.360 

175  99; 

42.600 

14  ..575 

463 

(21 

4.061 

1,?00 

15,703 

9,.573 

873 

124 

4,4G'J 

26,481 

128,577 

29,673 

33,.364 


Kx- 

ports. 


Dollars 

763,667 

966,189 

71,521 

140,.591 

127,098 

49,787 

16,981 

-    377 

.58.741 

92,3.59 

21.612 

4,265 

•  2,035 

817,275 

211,421 

588,181 

304  290 

99,903 

8,465 

132.534 

120,934 

31,768 

28  600 

161  430 

52.900 

16,811 

103 

51 

27,852 

1,494 

10  590 

35.858 

18,412 

30,749 

^   14,593 

1,7: 

66,188 

9,817 

6  016 


Total 
(;om- 
mdree . 

Do  iars 

2,637.202 

3,323,807 

439,925 

521,119 

469,796 

193,277 

57,404 

5,083 

116,261 

164,847 

69,252 

228,235 

35,278 

1,901,600 

582,029 

1,211.315 

823,046 

541.620 

60.330 

430  723 

508,531 

122,713 

102,960 

337  423 

97,756 

31,416 

565 

772 

31,913 

3.194 

26.293 

45.431 

19.315 

31,173 

19,062 

28,233 

194,765 

39,520 

39.280 


Country  .*nt)  Port. 


.1.MERICA. 


Unit.  States:  New  York 
Galveston  • 


New  Orleans 

Massachusetts 

Philadelphia 

Maryland , . 

San  Francisco.  .  ,'.  . . 

Washington 

Virginia 

Buffalo 

Michigan 

St   Lawrence 

Canada:  Montreal .  .  . . 
Mexico:  Vera  Criia 

Tampico 

Cuba:  Havana 

Argentina;  Eu.  Aires.  . 
Brazil:  Santo.'i 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Chile:  Valparaiso 

iQuiciue 

Antofagasta 

Peru:  Callao.  . 

Uruguay:  Montevideo. 

ASIA. 

China;  Shanghai 

Canton 

Tientsin 

Japan:  Yokahoma.  .  .  . 

Kobe 

Osaka 

Brit.  Cola:  Singapore. 

Calcutta 

Bombay 

AFRICA. 

Egypt:  Alexandria.  .  .  . 

OC'EAMi 

Austral  la :  Sydney 

Melbourne 


Yr 


1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1913 
1913 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1916 

1918 
1918 
1018 
19i8 
1,013 
1918 
1917 
1918 
1918 

1918 

1918 

191S 


Im- 
ports. 


DouaTf 

2,064,654 

17,705 

177,286 

299,36.5 

153,819 

38,900 

238.027 

195,919 

4.8G5 

96.738 

74.890 

151,617 

185,136 

40,733 

22,825 

212,282 

415,018 

66,946 

119,419 

87,705 

12,7.54 

19,359 

33,228 

33,054 

255.414 

33.656 

70,8(4 

258,302 

390,586 

68,494 

276,29ri 

188,123 

184,322 

165,771 


Ex- 
ports. 


Dollars 

3.456.329 

467,699 

663.073 

334,487 

519,564 

353,713 

Z10,524 

292.274 

175,012 

199,051 

297,022 

99,552 

396,976 

42,118 

40,379 

88,554 

402.069 

97.356 

65,427 

28,799 

60,529 

60.751 

35,456 

67,331 

240,100 
60,161 
31,994 
406,861 
268,596 
202.101 
264.339 
273.780 
247,035 

201.594 

175.762 
85,926 


Total 
Com^- 
merce. 


Dollars 

5,520.983 

485,404 

740,359 

633,85i 

673,383 

392,613 

479,651 

488.193 

179,877 

295,789 

.371,918 

251,16'J 

.583,112 

82,85) 

63,201 

300,83(; 

817,087 

1M,302 

184,846 

116,504 

63,283 

70,10) 

68,681 

100,385 

496,514 
93,817 
102,808 
665,163 
6.59,182 
270,595 
530,634 
'4GI.90:i 
431,357 

367,365 

311.630 
186.169 


VESSEL   TONNAGE,    PRINCIPAL    I<®RTS. 


Country  and  port. 

EUROFE. 

United  Kingdom:  London. .. 

Liverpool 

Cardiff 

Tyue  ports 

Newport 

Swansea 

Glasgow ■. 

Malta- Valettia 

Gibraltar 

Germany:  Hamburg 

Bremen 

Bremer  haven 

Denmark:  Copenhagen 

Fi'ance:  Dunkirk 

Havre 

Rouen 

Bordeaux 

Boulogne 

Marseilles 

Austria-Hungary:  Flume. .  . . 

Tiieste ; 

Belgium:  Antwerp 

Netherlands:  Rotterdam .... 
Italy:  Genoa 

Naples 

Greece:  Piraeus  

Portugal:  Lisbon 

Russia:  Oroustadt-Petrograd. 

Odessa 

Rlga^ 

Archangel 

Batum  . 

Vladivostok 

Spain;  Barcelona 

Bilbao  (VIzcaya)       ....... 

Valencia      ....      

Turkey   Constantinople 


Yr. 

Entered 

Cleared 

1917 

'5.092 

,3,792 

n)17 

6,569 

,5,596 

1917 

3,492 

4,762 

1917 

2,192 

3,375 

1917 

1,092 

1,172 

1917 

1,255 

1,341 

1917 

1,375 

1,956 

1916 

2,373 

2,366 

1915 

7,158 

5,5.53 

1913 

12,997 

13.192 

19i;3 

1,511 

1.506 

1913 

2,038 

1.945 

1917 

862 

209 

1919 

1,422 

239 

1919 

3,138 

1,485 

1919 

3,354 

142 

1919 

1,631 

1,003 

1919 

1.249 

978 

1919 

•  4,496 

2,426 

1913 

2,750 

2,144 

1913 

3,466 

3,460 

1919 

5,301 

5,200 

1919 

5,209 

5,207 

1916 

4.238 

4,403 

1916 

2,034 

1,996 

1917 

93 

92 

1915 

5,594 
1,117 

5,596 
1,067 

1914 

1914 

1,044 

1,081 

1914 

772 

823 

1915 

939 

861 

1914 

716 

706 

1915 

1,246 

1,216 

1917 

1.056 

1,428 

1917 

1.447 

1,169 

1917 

800 

736 

1913 

319 

Countrv  AND  Port. 


AMERICA; 

United  States:  New  York.  . 

Jilassachusetts 

Philadelphia 

Maryland    

Galveston 

New  Orleans 

Washington 

San  I'Yancisco 

Canada:  ]\Iontreal 

Vancouver 

Victoria 

Mexico;  Tampico 

Vera  Cruz 

Argentina:  Buenos  Aires.  .  . 
Brazil:  Rio  dc  Janeiro 

Santos 

Uruguay;  Montevideo.  .  .  . 
Cuba:  Havana 

ASIA. 

British  India:  Bombay 

Calcutta. 

British  colonies,  u.  e.  s.: 

Hongkong-Victoria 

Singapore 

Colombo 

Aden 

China:  Shanghai '.  .  . 

Japan:  Yokohama 

Kobe 

Moji 

AFRICA. 

Egypt:  Alexandria 

Union  oi  S.  Africa:  Cape  Town 

OCEANIA. 

.\uslralia;  Melbourne 

Sydney 

Fremantle 


Yr 


1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1912 
1912 
1915 
1918 
1918 
1916 
1918 

1918 
1913 

1918 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 

1918 
1918 

1916 
1916 
1916 


Entered  Cleared 


15,049 
1,772 
2,791 
1,984 
1,183 

,  3,141 
2,906 
1,200 
1,708 
1,770 
1.661 
1.521 
1.447 
6,258 
3,865 
1,735 
5,557 
3.1C4 

1.234 
1,078 

8,528 
5,412 
2,783 
1,640 
6,969 
3,332 
5,023 
3,523 

738 
1,496 

716 

1.079 

7.36 


14,275 
1,284 
3,310 
2,635 
1,421 
3,470 
3,115 
1,353 
1.781 
1,458 
2.025 
1,51G 
1.427 
5.654 
3,888 
1,746 
5,540 
3.14i5 

1,287 
1,268 

3,404 
5,36'i 
2704 
1,650 
7,080 
3.266 
5,132 
3,629 

'Ir    90 

1.0' 


Except   as   to  Now  York,  the  other  United   States    tonnage    figures  by   ports  are  for  1917. 
Ceures  are  (or  year  ending  March  31.     In  several  other  countries  figures  are  for  fiscal  years. 
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Covwierce — Ship  NomenclaiiiTe.  . 

SHlPBUlLDINa   TERMS. 

(From  a  Bulletin  of  the  UnUed  States  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.). 


Aft — at,  near,  or  toward  the  stern. 

After   Perpeadicular — a  vertical   straight   line  at 

.   the  after  edge  of  the  rudder  post. 

Anchor — a  h'eavy  steel  device  attached  to  the  end 

of  a  chain  or  hawser  for  holding  the  ship  In  posi- 
tion when  not  alongside  dock.  • 
Athwartships — across  the  ship,  at  right  angles  to 

the  Ueel.  ,• 

Ballast — any  weight  or  weights  (usually  sea  water) 

asc'd  to  keep  the  ship  from  becoming  "top  heavy." 
Beam — an  ttthwortahip  member  supporting  a  por- 
tion of  a  deck.     Also  the  width  of  the  ship. 
Below — below  a  deck  or  declta   (corresponding  to 

"down  stairs"). 
Berth — a  place  for  a  ship. 
Bilge— the  rounded  portion  of  the  hull  between  the 

side  and  bottom. 
BHge.s — the  lowest  portion  of  the  ship  inside  of  the 

hull. 
Bilge  Keel— ^a  fore  and  aft  member  fit!<ed  to  the 

outside  of  the  shell  plating  running  ai«ng  the  bilge, 

usfd  to  prevent  e.vccssive  rolling  of  the  ship. 
Bitts — heavy  steel   castings   fitted   to   the   weather 

deok  for  securing  mooring  lines  or  hawsers. 
Boom — a  long,  round,  heavy  spar,    pivoted  at  one 

end,  usually  used  for  hoisting  cargo,  &c. 
Bos.s-^the  curved  swelling  ix)rtion  of  the  ship's  hull 

around- tlve  propeller  shaft. 
Bow — the  forward  end  of  a  ship. 
Brldiie — the     athwartship     platform     above     the 

we:ittier  deck  from  which  the  ship  is  navigated. 
Bulkhead — a    vertical    partition    extending    filher 

athwartsliips  or  fore  and  aft. 
Bulwark — the  ship's  side  above  the  weather  deck. 
Bunker — a  compartment  used   for  the  stowaye  of 

coal  or  other  fuel. 
Buoyancy — ability  to  float. 

Camber — the    athwartdtiip    curvature    of    a    deck. 
'    Sometimes  callixl  round  vp. 
Calk — to  make  a  Joint  water  light.  • 
Capstan — a  revolving   device,    witii   axis    verl  ical, 

used  for.  heaving  In  lines. 
Centre  Llne-^the  middle  line  of  ttiffi^liii),  from  stem 

to  stern.  -^ 

Chock — a   heavy    fitting    through    which    ropes   or 
-    hawsers  may   be  led. 
Cleat — a  fitting  uttaohod  to  the  deck,  having  two 

fore  and  aft  arms  around  which  a  rope  may  be 

sec  tired. 
Coaming — the   vertical   boiuidary    of   a   hatch   or 

skylight. 
Cofferdam — the    space  .  between     two     btilkheada 

looited  very  close  together. 
Davit — heavy   vertical    pillar   of    which    the   upper 

end  is  bent  to  a  curve,  used  to  support  tlie  end  of 

a  boat  when  hoisting  or  lowering. 
Deadweight — the   total   weight   of   cargo,   &c. 
Deck — the  part  of  a  ship  that  corresponds  to  the 

floor  of  a  building. 
Displacement — ^the  total  weight  of  the  ship  when 

afloat,  includiUK  everything  on  board. 
Dog — a  small  bent  metal  Uttlng  used  to  close  doors, 

hatch   covers,    manhole   covers.    &c. 
Double  Bottom-Compartments  at  bottom  of  ship 
between  Inner  and  outer  bottoms,  used  for  ballast 
tanks,  water,  fiiel.  oil,  &c. 
Drag — the  amount  that  one  end  of  the  keel  is  below 
the  other  when  me  ship  i.s  alloat  but  not  on  an 

even  keel. 
Draft — the  vertical  distance  of  the  lowest  part  of 

the  ship  below  tlie  surface  of  the  water  afloat. 
Even  Keel — a  ship  is  said  to  be  on  even  keel  when 

the  keel  is  level,  or  parallel  to  the  water. 
Falrlcad — a  small  fitting  through  which  a  rope  may 
be  led  so  as  to  change  its,  direction  without  ex- 
cessive friction.  ' 
Fender— a  device  to   prevent  damage   to, a  ship's 
hull  at  or  near  the  waterllne  by  other  vessels,  &c. 

^idley  Hatch-hatch  around  smokestack  and  uptake. 

'ore  and  Aft — In  line  with  the  length  of  the  ship, 
longitudinally. 

•  recastle^^the  forwarjl  .upper  portion  of  the  hull, 
\9\ially  the  crew's  quarters. 

e  Peak — a  large  compartment  or  tank  Just  aft 
the  bow  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ship, 
•ard'^noar  or  toward  the  bow. 
■Ing — the  suppoH  and  stlffcnlns:  o(   the  shell 
tng,  deck  plating,  &c. 


Freeboard — 'vertical  distance  froiij  the  upper  wa'ter" 
tight  deck  or  top  of  bulwai^ks  to  waterllne.  wbea 
ship  la  loaded.  .     , 

Galley — the  "kitchen"  of  a  ship 
Gangway — a  passageway  or  )ther  means  of  board- 
ing a  ship. 
Garboard  Strake— the  sirake  of  shell  plating  next 

to  the  keel. 
Gross  Tonnage — a  figure  obtained  by  dividing  the 

total  volume  of  the  ship.  In  cubic  feet,  by  100. 
Gudgeon— fitting   on    which    rudder   swings.     The 
gudgeons  fit  aroimd  the  pintles,  and  form  a  part 
of  the  rudder  post. 
Gunwale — the  side  of  a  ship  at  the  edge  of  the 
weather  deck.  ,, 

Hatch — an  opening  in  a  deck. 
Hawse  Pipe — a  large  fitting  attached  to   the  bow 

through  whicb  the  anchor  chain  passes. 
Hawser — a  large  rope. 

Helm — the  direction  to  which  the  tiller  is  put,  or 

opposite  to  which  the  rudder  Is  put,     (When  the 

rudder  Is  to  port  the  ship  Is  said  to  carry  starboard 

helm.) 

Hogging — straining  of  the  ship  that  tends  to  make. 

the  bow  and  stern  lower  than  the  middle. 
Hull — the  body  of  a  ship.  Including  shell  plating. 

framing,  decks,   bulkheads,  Ac. 
Inboard — inside  the  ship,  toward  the  centre  line. 
JackstatI — flag  pole  at  bow  of  ship.  •    ■ 

Keel- the  fore  and  aft  member,  usually  in  the  form 
of  flat  plates  end  to  end,  extending  from  stem  to 
stern  along  the  bottom  of  a  ship  on  the  centre 
line. 
Keelson — an  auxiliary  keel  or  stringer,   extending 
along   and   over,   or   parallel    to   the    keel.    The 
centre  vertical  keel. 
Length  Between  Perpendiculars — the  length  of  a 
shii>   meiisured   Iroiu   the  stem   to  the  after   per- 
pendicular. 
Length  Over  All — the  length  of  a  ship  measured 
from  the  stem  to  the  aftermost  point  of  the  stern.. 
Lines — the  plans  of  a  ship  that  show  Its  form.     From 
the  hues,  drawn  fall  size  on  the  mould  loft  floor, 
are  made  templates  of  the  various  parts  of  the  hull. 
Longitudinal — a    fore    and    aft    vertical    member, 
nmning  parallel,  or  nearl.v  parallel,  to  the  centre 
vertical  keel  through  the  double  bottom. 
Magazine — a  compartment  or  room  In  which  am- 
munition is  stored. 
Main   Deck — the  principal  deck  of  the  main  hull, 
being   the  highest,   and   giving  strength   to    the 
main  hull. 
Mast — a  large  long  spar,  placed  nearly  vertical  on 

the  centre  line  of  a  snip. 
Midship — at  the  middle  of  the  ship's  length. 
Mould — a  light  pattern  of  a  part  of  a  ship,     Usually 
made  of  thin  wood  or  paper.     Also  called  a  tem- 
plaie. 
Mooring — securing  a  ship  In  position  by  lines  so 

she  cannot  move  or  swing. 
Net  Tonnage — a  figure  obtained  by  making  deduc-' 
tion  from  the  gross  tonnage  to,  allow  for  space 
not  available  for  carrying  cargo. 
Orlop  Deck — the  lowest  deck. 
Outboard — away  from  the  centre  line,  toward  the 

side  of  a  ship. 
Overhang — portion   of   the  hull  over  and     unsup- 
ported by  the  water. 
Panting — In  and  out  movement  of  shell  plating. 
Pillar — vertical  member  or  column  giving  support 

to  a  deck.     Also  called  sianchi&n. 
Pintle — fitting  or  pin  on  the, rudder  which  turns  in 

a  gudgeon. 
Platform — a  partial  deck. 
Poop — the  after,  upper  portion  of  the  huU,  usually 

containing  the  steering  gear. 
Port — the  left  hand  side  of  the  ship  when  looking 

from  aft  forward.     Also  an  opening. 

Porthole — a  circular  opening  In  the  ship's  Side. 

Propeller — a  revolving  device  that  drives  the  ship 

through    the   water,    consisting   of   three   or   lour 

blades,  resembling  In  shape  those  of  an 'electric  fan. 

Ouadrant-ra. fitting  on  the  rudder  head  to  which 

the  steering  ehains  are  attached.  .         • 

Suarter— a  side  of  the  stern;  '.         ^ 

uarter  Deck-— that  portion  of  ihc.  weather  deck 
nearest  the  atern. 


Commerce— Giant  Steamships. 

SHIPBUILDING  TERMS— CowZiMWd 
lashings,  &c., 
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RiSfiina-ropes,  wire  ropea,  lasnings,  <bo..  uswl  to 

R -.rrlir&^n^-y'=  .|.ea  to  the  rudder 

Ru^a^^^er  Ifoy-^St^th^r'coMS^if'^'tSe  swlu.  o.  the 

Sam'lin'Post— a  heavy  vertical  pos^that  supports 

ScantUrias-the  dimensions  of  varies*  parts  of  the 

Scupper— a  drain  from  the  edge  ol  a  decl;  dlscharg- 

Sea^.-fore°^aln1i  aft  joint  ot  sl>ell  plating. 

Sha"t— long,  round,  heavy  forging  connecting  en- 

ShiSr-?^reTn^d'' aft- curvature  of  a  deck.     .^  '    ^.^ 
Sh^r  Platinfe-the  plates  forming  the  outer  sKin 

of  the  hull.  ,       ,  ,„„„ 

Shore — a  large  round  wooden  brace. 

iFabrnt^-TenSfncy  of  a  ship  to  remain  upright. 
Stanchion— a  pillar  or  upright  post,  a  pll  ar. 
Stl?board— the  right-hand  side  of  the  ship  when 

loowulfrom  aft  forward.     Opposite  to   port. 
Stem— forging  or  casting  forming  extreme  bow  of 

sWp,  extciKUng  from  Keel  w  forecastle  deck. 


Stern  Frame— large  casting  attached  to  after  end 
of  keel  to  K.rra  ship's  stern.  Includes  rudder 
post    iJropcliw  post,  and  aperture  for  propeller. 

Strake~a  fore  and  aft  course  or  row  of  shell  or 

Stringed— a"fore  and  aft  continuous  member  used 

to  give  longitudinal  streugtli. 
Tank  Top — the  inner  bottoni. 
Tiller— arm  attached  to  rudder  head  for  operating 

rudder.  ,  ' „    ■ 

Transom— the   aftermost  trAnsveree   frame. 
Transverse— atliwart3hip.s,  at  right  angles  to  the 

Tra^nsverse  Frames- vertical  flthwartShlp  mem- 
bers forming  the  ship's  "riba. 

Trim— amount  ship  is  oH  from  an  even  keel.    .  . 

Tumble  Home— an  inboard  sloping  of  the  snip  a 
side  above  the  level  of  greatest  beam. 

Upper  Deck— the  higljest  complete  deck. 

Vprtical  Keel— row  ot  plating  extending  veltically 
along  cent"  of  flat  plkte  keel.    Sometimes  called 

We^'hlr  Deck— a  deck  with  no  overhead  protection. 
Winch— a  small  hoisting  engine.  „_  ,  ^„  „  _„„. 
Yard— a  horizontal.  thwartshiD,  spar  fitted  to  a  mast. 


Leviathan 

Imperator 

Europa 

AQUitania 

Olympic 

Columbus 

Mauretania 

George  Washmgtou ...... 

Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria. 

Adriatic 

Rotterdam 

Baltic   , 

France 

America 

Oedric •.    •- 

Scythla. 


54.282 
52.000 
50.000 
47,000 
45.000 
.35,000 
32,000 
25,570 
,  24,581 
24..541 
^24.170 
23,876 
23,666 
22,622 
21,035 
21,000 


^^-y.y.y'.--- ?«-i?i 


Minnesota . 

Caronia 

Carmania 

Mount  Vernon 

Aeneas •  ■ 

Agamemnon 

Lapland 

President  Lincoln 

President  Grant 

Berlin .■■,•• 

Prince  Frederick  Wilhelm. 

Cleveland 

New  Amsterdam 

DeutBchiand 

Megantic 

Republic 

Von  Steuben 

La  Provence .  •  •  • 

Nestor 

Saxouia 

Empress  of  Britain 

Ivernia 

Canada 

Aeona 

Verona 

Taormina 

Sanf  Anna 

Mongolia 

Carpathia 

Cretic 

Patricia 

Minnewaska 

Mlnnetonka 

Pennsylvania 

Andania 

Alauula 

Pretoria 

Graf  Waldersee 

Cymric 

Oceania  —  •  •  •  • , 

Kenllworth  Cattle 
Campania 


20,718 

19,594 

19,524 

19,503 

19,500 

19.301 

18,694 

18,168 

18,072 

17.324 

17,084 

17,000 

16,697 

16,502 

15,877 

15,378 

14,908 

14,744 

14,500 

14,281 

14,189 

14,058 

14,000 

14,000 

14,000 

14,000 

14.000 

13,639 

13,603 

13,507 

13,424 

13,401 

13,398 

13,333 

13,300 

13,300 

13,234 

13,193 

13,096 

13,000 

12,975 

12,960 


920 

898 

911 

901 

890 

096 

790 

722 

67,7 

726 

668 

726 

720 

687 

680 

600 

680 

622 

050 

650 

700 

500 

684 

620 

616 

616 

612 

613 

608 

600 

601 

565 

570 

037 

602 

500 

580 

549 

582 

500 

485 

485 

485 

500 

600 

540 

582 

560 

600 

600 

559 

540 

540 

561 

561 

585 

477 

670 

650 


100 
97 
96 
92 
92 
76 
83 
78 
77 
75 
-    77 
75 
75 
74 
75 
73 
75 
73 
72 
72 
72 
60 
72 
70 
68 
68 


70 

68 

65 

09 

67 

67 

68 

66 

65 

66 

64 

65 

65 
I  00 
60 
60 
60 
60 
'  65 
63 
60 
62 
66 
60 
62 
64 
64 
62 
62 
64 
56 
65 
72 


Aeolus. 

Finland 

Kroonland 

Waimer  Castle 

Noordam 

Ilyndam 

Potsdam 

Suevic 

Runic 

Saxon 

Moitke 

Bluecher 

Ionic 

Corintlilc 

Cauopic 

Vaderiaud 

America • 

Duca  degii  Abruzzl. 

Duca  d'  Aosta 

Duca  di  Genova.  . . 

Cameroniau 

Frederick  VIII 

Bergensfjord 

Medic 

Persic • 

Zeeland 

Haverf  ord 

St.  Louis 

St.  Paul 

Merlon 

Bremen 

Batavia 

Corslcau 

Romanic 

La  Savole 

La  Lorraine ■ 

Chicago 

Mercury 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Virginian 

Scotian 

Koenigin  Luise. . . 

Huron 

Koonig  Albert. . . . 

Victorian 

Slavonia 

Tunisian 

Hamburg 

Marmora 

Statendam 

Devonian 

Wlnif  rediau 

Ultouia 

Bavarian , . , 

Majestic 

Amazon 

United  States 

Hellig  Olav 


13,102 

12,760 

12,760 

12,546 

12,534 

12,527 

12,522 

12,500 

12,482 

12,385 

12,335 

12,334 

12,232 

12,231 

12,097 

12,018 

12,000 

12,000 

12,000 

12,000 

12,000 

12.000 

12,000 

11,985 

11,973 

11.905 

11,635 

11.629 

11,629 

11,621 

11,570 

11,490 

11,436 

11.394 

11,168 

11.146 

11.103 

10.794 

10,798 

10.786 

10,754 

10,750 

10,711 

10.695 

10.643 

10,269 

10.606 

10,576 

10,531 

10,509 

10,491 

10,418 

10,405 

10,405 

10,387 

10,147 

10,100 

10,091 

10.035 


560 
678 
560 
570 
650 
550 
550 
550 
550 
570 
525 
625 
500 
500 
694 
560 
606 
476 
476 
476 
640 
540 
530 
650 
550 
561 
531 
635 
635 
630 
550 
501 
600 
550 
563 
663 
626 
526 
617 
527 
620 
540 
523 
623 
499 
520 
510 
500 
499 
530 
515 
652 
652 
600 
501 
565 
1  513 
516 
I  600 


62 

60 

60 

64 

62 

62 

63 

63 

63 

64 

62 
-62 

63 

63 

59 

60 

66 

54 

54 

54 
60 
62 
61 
63 
63 
60 
59 
63 
63 
59 
60 
02 
61 

6d 

60 
60 
67 
60 
63 
63 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
59 
6» 
60 
60 
60 
59 
59 
57 
5' 
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WORLD'S    MERCHANT    SHIPPING. 

The  returna  of  I-loyds  Register  for  June  30.  1920.  which  cover  vessels  ol  100  gross  tons  or  over  show 
as  helow.  The  last  item  "Flag  not  recorded"  Iieluding  mainly  certain  former  German  ships  the  distribu- 
tion of  which  among  the  Allies  had  not  been  fliwlly  determined. 


T,                                                                                                         ii 

Steam  and  Motor. 

Sail. 

Total 

"'•                  -                                                                       I 

Num- 
ber. 

Gross 
Tonnage. 

Num- 
ber. 

448 
49 

312 

Gross 
Tonnage. 

Num- 
ber. 

8.561 
628 

818 

76 

169 

679 

Gross 
Tonnage. 

British:                                                                     j 
United  Kingdom 

8,113 
579 

506 

76 

127 

378 

18.110.653 
027,901 

683,160 
170,500 
174,508 
376,098 

219,771 
21,279 

122,673 

f8,330,424 
649,240 

805.833 
170,500 
186,323 
440,332 

Australia  and  New  Zealand.       

Canada — 

Coast .T. 

Lal^es ,.f 

India  and  Ceylon 

42 

201 

11,815 
64,234 

Otlier  Dominions 

Total 

9,779 

3.573 

466 

71 

20,142,580 

12,406,123 

2,118,508 

49,68'' 

1,052 

1,316 

26 

5 

439,772 

1,383,751 

88,861 

2,302 

10,831 

4,889 

492 

76 

20,532,652 

13,789,874 

2,207.429 

51,980 

American  (United  States); 

Sea.   .                 

Northern  La.kes 

riilllpplne  Islands 

Total 

Argentine 

4.110 
150 
208 
348 

90 
102 

40 

522 

922 

121 

1,400 

901 

294 

789 

1.940 

1,596 

27 
143 

38 

524 

601 

1,072 

34 
265 
497 

14,574,375 

130,118 

410,423 

475,224 

88,812 

142,834 

45,324 

719,444 

1,773,392 

82.295 

2,963.229 

419,438 

496,996 

2,118,429 

2,995,878 

1,979,560 

66,138 

235,698 

74,117 

509,564 

937,280 

990,423 

51,457 

200,344 

1,275,210 

1,347 

52 

22 

"■    13 
223 
65 
191 
358 
237 
111 
326 

1,474,914 

19,905 

4.689 

22.636 

15.176 

■8.ii.5 

83.967 

20.004 

84.394 

281,965 

253.233 

33,265 

123,964 

5,457 

198 

213 

400 

112 

102 

53 

745 

987 

312 

1,758 

1,138 

405 

1,115 

1,940 

1,777 

69 

249 

•       39 

613 

749 

1,297 

47 

403 

586 

16,049,289 
150,023 

BelglaJi 

415,112 

Krazillau 

Chilean 

497,860 
103,788 

Chinese 

Cuban 

142,834 
53,439 

Danish 

803,411 

Dutch '.  .        .    .  .            

1,793,396 

Finnisli 

166,689 

French 

3,245,194 

German  ....     '         .                      

672,671 

Greel; 

Italian  . . .  .7.  .          ...                     

530.261 
2,242.393 

2,995,878 

"Norwegian        .                                        

isi 

42 

106 

1 

89 

'      148 

225 

13 

13S 

89 

239,828 
22. .824 
39.967 
432 
24.983 
.59.750 
76,502 
12.380 
36.101 
30.611 

2,219,388 

Peruvian .         

Portuguese. .  .                                          

Roumanian. . .                 .*                

88.962 

275,665 

74.549 

Russian ' 

534.547 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Uruguayan 

Other  coimtrics.                            

997.030 

1.072.925 

63.837 

236,445 
1,305,827 

Total 

26,513 

53,904,6,88 

6,082 

3.409.377 

31.595 

57.314,065 

SHIPBUILDING   IN  THE   WORLD  SINCE  1911. 
The  followin?  tabulation,  made  by  Lloyd  Register:  gives  .ship  construction  since  1911: 


YE.VR 

United 
Kinfcrt'irn. 

Dominions. 

Aiistria- 
Huiigiry 

Denmarl; 

France. 

Germany. 

Holland. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons. 

No 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

1911.  .  . 
1912       . 
1913 
1914. 
1915 

~    772 
712 
688 
656 
327 
306 
286 
301 
612 

1.803.844 
U738.514 
1.932.1.53 
1,083.553 
650,919 
608,23,') 
1,162,896 
1.348.120 
1.620.442 

62 
84 
91 
80 
31 
40 
105 
206 
263 

19,662 
34.790 
48,339 
47,534 
22,014 
31,571 
94,471 
279,904 
358,728 

16 
12 
17 
U 

37,8.36 
38.821 
61.757 
31,335 

18 
22 
31 
25 
23 
28 
23 
13 
46 

18.689 
26.103 
40.932 
32.815 
4.5,198 
35.277 
20.445 
26.150 
37 .766 

79 

80 

89 

33 

6 

9 

0 

3 

31 

125.472 

110.734 

176.095 

1 14.052 

25,402 

42.752 

18.838 

13.715 

32.633 

154 

165 

162 

89 

255,532 

375,317 

465,226 

•  387,192 

113 
112 

95 
130 
120 
201 
146 

74 
100 

93,050 
99,439 
104,296 
118,153 
113,075 

1916 

180,197 

1917 

148,779 

1918 

74.026 

1919.  .  . 



137.086 

Ye.'.R. 

Italy. 

Japan. 

Norway. 

Sweden. 

United 
States. 

Other,  inel. 
Germany 

World  total. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

109 

168 

152 

32 

26 

65 

■   104 

198 

133 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons 

No 

Tons 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons.. 

1911.  .  . 

1912 .  , 

1913.  . 
19U.     . 
1915 .  .  . 
'916       . 

■.>17  .  .  . 

"11«.  .  . 

19 .  .  . 

14 

27 
38 
47 
30 
10 
11 
15 
32 

17.401 
25.196 
50.356 
42.981 
22.132 
.56.654 
38,906 
00.791 
82.713 

44,359 
57,755 
64,664 
85.861 
49.408 
145.624 
350,141 
489.924 
611.883 

71 
89 
74 
61 
59 
52 
44 
51 
82 

35,435 
50,235 
50,637 
54,204 
62.070 
42.458 
46,103 
47.723 
57.578 

11 

22 
25 
,  26 
27 
34 
34 
.     36 
53 

9.427 
13.968 
18.524 
15,163 
20,319 
26,769 
26,760 
39,583 
50,971 

•142 

174 

205 

94 

84 

211 

326 

929 

1,051 

171,569 
284,223 
276,448 
200,762 
177,460 
504,247 
997,919 
3,033,030 
4,075,385 

38 
52 
83 
35 
10 
18 
27 
40 
16 

17.864 
46,654 
43,455 
36,148 
13,641 
14,296 
32,538 
34,47"8 
26,725 

1,599 
1.719 
1,?50 
1,319 
743 
964 
1,112 
1.866 
2.483 

2,650,140 
2,901,769 
3,332,882 
2,852,753 
1,201,638 
1,688,080 
2,937,786 
5,447,444 
7.144.549 

Returns  not  complete  as  to  Germany  in  1914. 

Germany's  ship  construction  In  the  war.  according  to  the  London  Syren  and  Shipping,  totalled  212  steam- 
.  of  630,175  tons,  from  Jan.  1,  1914,  to  Oct.  31,  1917.  The  production  by  years,  was.  tons  in  paren- 
«:  1914—132  (407.365);  1915 — iS  (143,037);  1010—27  (55.700);  1917—5  (24.070). 
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MERCHANT    VESSELS    BUILT    IN    THE    U.    S. 

CALENDAR    YEAR.    1917. 


Kind. 

Atlantic  and  Gulf. 

Paclflc. 

Great  Lakes. 

West'n  Rivers 

Total 

WOOD. 

Sailing 

No. 

86 

35 

276 

334 

Gross  tons . 

49,075 

11,309 

18,575 

108,771 

16 

27 

338 

137 

Gross  tons . 
17,582 
23,487 
51,229 
13,723 

No. 

1 

10 

77 

35 

Gross  Ions . 

19 

471 

1,081 

4,874 

No. 

G's  tons. 

No. 

103 

81 

767 

631 

Gross  tons. 

66,676 

35,612 

72,067 

128,241 

Steam 

9 
76 
25 

345 

1.182 

873 

Gas 

Unrigged 

Total 

STEEL. 

Sailing 

731 

3 
60 
10 

.4 

187,730 

3,383 

299,998 

7,636 

1,744 

518 

106,021 

123 

6,445 

110 

2,400 

1.482 

3 

131 

26 

17 

302,596 
3.383 

Steam 

Gas 

Unilgged 

18 

10 

2 

119,381 
3,526 
1,814 

47 
1 
9 

153,614 
2.124 
1.970 

6 
5 

2 

1,93'/ 

121 

1,399 

574.930 

13,407 

6,927 

1   ToUl 

'     I'OTALS. 

Sailing 

77 

89 

95 

286 

33S 

312,761 

52,458 
311,307 

26,211 
110,515 

30 

16 

45 

348 

139 

124,721 

17.582 

142,868 

54,755 

15.537 

57 

1 

57 
78 
44 

157,708 

19 

154,085 
3,205 
6,844 

13 

3,457 

177 

106 
212 
793 
.■^48 

598,647 

70,059 
610.342 

Steam 

is 

81 

27 

2,282 
1.303 
2,272 

Gas 

85,474 
135,168 

Unrigged 

Grand  total . 

808 

.    500,491 

548 

230.742 

180 

164,153 

123 

5.857 

1    1.659 

901,243 

CALENDAR 

YEAR    1918. 

WOOD. 
Sailing 

77 
108 
242 
209 

59,428 

183,550 

24.425 

78,303 

19 
128 
309 

67 

14,325 

324,351 

50,048 

7,596 

96 
264 
660 
.332 

73.753 

Steam 

13 
43 

25 

3,540 

600 

2,550 

15 
66 
31 

1,523 

1,223 

707 

512,964 
76,356 
89,156 

Gas 

Unrigged / .  . 

Total 

■STEEL. 

Sailing 

636 

4 

132 

3 

2 

345,706 

4,092 

601,698 

550 

1,340 

523 

396,320 

81 

6,750 

112 

3.453 

1,352 

4 

466 

7 

5 

752,229 
4.092 

Steam 

155 

871,561 

177 

389,853 

2 

4 

335 
52 

1.803,477 
602 

Gas 

Unrigged 

1 

325 

2 

553 

2  218 

Total 

TOTALS. 

Sailing 

141 

81 
240 
245 
211 

607,680 

63.520 

785,248 
24,975 
79,643 

150 

19 

283 

309 

68 

871,886 

14.325 

1,195,912 

50,048 

7,921 

179 

390.406 

6 

387 

482 

100 
730 

867 
337 

1,870,359 
77  845 

Steam     

190 
43 
27 

393,393 

660 

3,103 

17 
70 
31 

1.858 

1.275 

707 

2,376,411 
76,958 
91,374 

Gas 

Unrigged 

Grand  total . 

777 

953,386 

679 

1.268,206 

260 

397.156 

118 

3,840 

1,834 

2,622,588 

Figures  for  1917  do  not  include  44  vessels  of  .133,155  gro.ss  tons  built  for  foreigners.  Figure  for  l918  do 
not  include  48  wooden  vessels  ol  98.693  gross  tons  built  for  foreigners.  Included  In  1918  steel-built  ships 
are  3  of  concrete. 

CALENDAR   YEAR    1919. 

The  Bureau  of  Navigation.  Department  of  Commerce,  reports  that  during  the  calendar  year  1919 
private  American  shipyards  built  2,338  merchant  vessels  of  4,213,891  gross  tons,  which  have  been  officially 
numbered  for  American  shipowners,  and  are  in  trade.  American  shipbuiiders  also  built  25  vessels  of  44,250 
gross  tons  for  foreign  owners,  making  a  total  output  of  2,363  vessels  of  4,258,141  gross  tons  for  the  12  months. 
During  the  calendar  year  1918  the  corresponding  output  was  1,834  vessels  of  2,622,588  gross  tons  for  Ameri- 
can and  48  vessels  of  98,093  gross  tons  for  foreign  owners,  a  total  of  1,882  vessels  of  2,721.281  gross  tons. 


Kind. 

Atlantic  and  Gulf. 

Pacific. 

Great  Lakes. 

West'n  Rivers 

Total. 

WOOD. 

Sailing 

No. 
97 
119 
381 
136 

Gross  tons . 

102.559 

178,607 

27,245 

52,028 

No. 
6 

85 
294 

68 

Gross  tons . 

9,736 

221,952 

27,584 

6,852 

No. 

I 

34 

66 

8 

Gross  tons . 

1,946 

9,732 

1,151 

785 

No. 

G's  tons. 

No. 
104 
253 
824 
241 

Gross  tons. 
114,241 

Steam 

15 

83 
29 

1,886 

1,506 

498 

412,177 

Gas 

.57,486 

Unrigged 

60,163 

Total 

733 

360,439 

453 

266,124 

109 

13,014 

127 

3,890 

1,422 

044.067 

METAL. 

Sailing 

4 

394 

12 

41 

6,653 

1,848,2.30 

4,877 

12,142 

4 

808 

21 

83 

6.653 

Steam 

197 

1,174,743 

212 

7 

38 

508,574 

74 

10,969 

5 
2 
3 

1.507 

44 

1.663 

3,533,054 

Gas 

4.995 

Unrigged 

1 

348 

25,12a 

Total 

451 

1,871.902 

198 

1.175,091 

257 

519,617 

10 

3.214 

916 

3,569,82 

TOTALS. 

Sailing 

101 
513 
393 
177 

109,212 

2,026,837 

32,122 

04,170 

6 

282 

294 

69 

9,736 

1,396,695 

27,584 

7,200 

1 

246 
73 
46 

1,946 

518,306 

1,225 

11,754 

'  '-20 ' 
85 
32 

is',  393 
1,550 
2,161 

108 

1,061 

845 

•      324 

120,' 

Steam 

3.945 

Gas 

62 

Unrigged 

8f 

'       Grand  total. 

1.184 

2,232,341 

651 

1,441.215 

366 

533,231 

■  137 

7.104 

2.338 

4.2 

In  1919,  the  above  figures  Include  22  vessels  ol  reinforced  concrete  of  15,124  tons 
According  to  Lloyd's  Register,  merchant  ships  building  (June  30,  1920)  were.  In  tonnage;     In 
Kingdom,  3,578.000:  elsenvhere  (including  the  United  States).  4,142.000.  as  compared  with  1,44 
June  30,  1914.    On  the  latter  date.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  tonnage  under  constrvictlon  was  ' 
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SHIPBUILDING    BY    CLASSES,    FOR   FISCAL    YEAR    ENDED   JUNE   30,    1920. 

During  the  fi.scal  year  ended  June  30,  1920,  the  total  shipping  built  in  the  United  States  (including  a 
small  tonnage  built  for  foreign  owners)  and  oflBclally  numbered  by  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  Department 
•of  Commerce,  aggregated  2,241  vosscLs  of  3,860,484  gross  ton.s,  compared  with  2,158  vessels  of  3,734,741 
gross  tons  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The  peak  of  production,  under  the  vast  shipbuilding  appro- 
priations by  Congress  to  win  the  war,  was  reached  In  tiie  Autumn  of  1919  and  the  following  winter,  when, 
from  September,  1919,  to  February,  1920,  the  output  was  at  the  rate  of  4,250.000  gross  tons  a  year.  This 
great  rate  was  maintiilned  through  the  proceed.^  of  Federal  taxation  and  of  the  sales  of  Liberty  Bonds  ap- 
plied by  Congress  to  shipbuilding,  involving  a  total  c.-ipeuditure  for  ships  since  June  30.  1917,  of  about 
53,000,000,000,  with  an  annual  interest  charge  of  about  $150,000,000. 

The  recent  reduction  in  Government  construction  and  the  increase  in  private  construction,  involving 
a  gradual  decrease  in  the  total  output,  reflect  the  slow  transition  from  war  conditions  to  peace  conditions 
and  the  beginning  of  the  re-establishment  of  commercial  and  economic  principles  in  shipbuilding.  The 
output  of  vessels  built  in  the  United  States  and  officially  numbered  by  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  during 
each  month  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1920,  was  as  follows: 


MO.NTHS. 

Seagoing. 

..»^i.%» 

Steel. 

Wood. 

Total. 

1919. 
July 

No. 
72 

ft86 

(r75 
77 
71 

/54 

Gro^a  tnn^ . 
330,094 
400„52S 
.331,934 
316,187 
313,843 
267,433 

iVo. 
33 
2.5 
31 
24 
12 
12 

G'.t  torn: . 
55,779 
36,131 
32,225 
28.944 
25,581 
19,746 

No. 
lOo 
111 
106 
101 
83 
66 

Grox.'t  tonn 
385,873 
436,659 
304,1.59 
345,131 
339,424 
287,179 

No. 

(7140 
127 
d%6 
109 
e60 
83 

G'.s  tons . 
11,755 
18,679 
14,699 
12,388 
7,627 
6,885 

No. 
245 
238 
202 
210 
143 
149 

Gross  tons. 
397,628 

.August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

455,338 
378,858 
357,519 
347.051 
294,064 

Total 

435 

1.960,019 

137 

198,406 

572 

2,158,425 

015 

72,033 

1,187 

2,230.458. 

1920. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

45 
58 

^62 
47 
30 

i45 

231,221 
230,967 
259,552 
225.395 
151,780 
231,686 

15 

16 

9 

7 

17 

9 

17,597 
21,031 
10,602 
11.311 
19,104 
19,813 

60 
74 
71 
54 
•    47 
54 

248,818 
251,998 
270,154 
236,706 
170,884 
251,499 

55 
66 
;i99 
110 
137 
144 

4,862 
15,233 

9,555 
14,736 
14,261 
15,577 

115 
140 
170 
164 
184 
198 

253,680 
267,231 
279,709 
251,442 
185  145 

June  

267,076 

Total 

287 

1.330,601 

73 

99,458 

360 

1.430,0.59 

611 

74,224 

971 

1,504.283 

Grand  total 

722 

3,290,620 

210 

297,864 

932 

3,588,484 

1,226 

146,257 

2,158 

3,734.741 

a  Includes  3  concrete  vessels  of  90!)  gross  tons,  b  Includes  1  concrete  vessel  oi  2,795  gross  tons,  c  In- 
cludes 1  concrete  vessel  of  2,564  gross  tons,  A  Includes  8  concrete  vessels  of  2,400  gross  tone,  e  Includes 
2  concrete  vessels  of  588  gross  tons.  /  Includes  1  concrete  vessel  of  2.795  gross  tons,  g  Includes  2  conc- 
crete  vessels  of  13,652  gross  tons,  h  Includes  4  concrete  vessels  of  1,224  gross  tons,  i  Includes  2  concrete 
vessles   of   12,972   gross   tons. 

The  following  statement  shows  tlic  output  by  twelvemonth  periods  up  to  June,  1920,  beginning  with 
the   month   of  the  .irmlstice.  November,    1918: 


Months 


November. 
December 

January. 
February 

.March 

April 

May 

June 

jfily 

August .    . 
September 
October. . . 
November . 
December 


191,'< 


19  lU 


January . 
February 
March . . . 

April 

May .... 
June. . . . 


1920 


Seagoing. 


.<L';cl. 


No 

4(>0 

490 
.>2!) 
.538 
.582 
620 
656 
691 
728 
757 
777 
788 
802 

805 

Sir, 
s:u 
803 
749 
7:22 


Gross  tons . 
1,771,560 
1,861,321 

1.982,372 
2,094,236 
2,178,939 
2,364,479 
2,588,249 
2,725,196 
2,908,309 
3.117,735 
3,271,904 
3,359,888 
3,446.438 
3,538,193 

3,.594,615 
3,610,476 
3,679,285 
3,588,.503 
3,388,915 
3,290,020 


Wood. 


No. 
331 
361 

392 
404 
436 
451 
458 
481 
476 
462 
439 
410 
367 
333 

311 

301 
266 
243 
240 
210 


Gross  tons 
657,487 
735,705 

810,194 
850,415 
916,037 
947,117 
965,643 
1,021,020 
1,004,072 
948,206 
856.753 
768,542 
672,377 
593,294 

.529,934 
492.870 
417,074 
370,288 
360,413 
297,804 


Total. 


No. 
768 
821 

882 
924 
974 
1,033 
1,084 
1,137 
1,167 
1,190 
1,196 
1,187 
1,155 
1,135 

1.116 
1,117 
1,097 
1,046 
989 
932 


Gross  tons . 

2,429,047 

2,597,020 

2,792,566 
2,944,651 
3,094,976 
3,3^7596 
3.523,892 
3,746,216 
3,912,381 
4,065,941 
4,128,067 
4,128,430 
4,118.815 
4  131  487 

4,124,-549 
4.112,346 
4,096,3.59 
3,964.791 
U,749:328 
3, .588,484 


Grand  Total,  In- 
cluding Non- 
seagoing. 


No. 
1,814 
1,882 

1,957 
2,008 
2,056 
2.092 
2,157 
2,241 
2,293 
2,3.54 
2,386 
2,395 
2,367 
2,363 

2,346 
2,351 
2,335 
2,298 
2,232 
2,158 


GrossJons. 
2,560,503 
2,721.281 

2.920,832 
3,074,661 
3,225,-521 
3,438,076 
3,639,020 
3,860,484 
4,028,181 
4,187,670 
4,258,058 
4,258,045 
4,247,436 
4,258,141 

4,247,475 
4,243,276 
4,224,980 
4,100,817 
3,890.554 
3.734.741 


NATIONALITY" 

OF    SAILORS    ON 

AMERICAN    MERCHANT    SHIPS. 

N.^TIONALITY. 

1913. 

1920. 

Nationality 

1913. 

1920. 

vmericans  (bo'-n) 

mnricans  (naturalized)    .  .  . 
•itish 

63,040 

32.780 

24,031 

65 

193 

2.58 

0,185 

8,679 

6.995 

2,510 

4,483 

137,016 

31,777 

36,609 

1,625 

1,276 

1,646 

1,568 

11,585 

11,905 

6,827 

9,442 

Austrlans '....'..... 

2.980 

61.5 

20.611 

4.8 1  :i 

4,384 

12,434 

68 

664 

French   

948 
29.784 

3,463 

>anese                    . . 

Portuguese -,.... 

6,031 

Tinos                        . 

Others 

4i  974 

'egians 

Total -' 

198.024 
48.4 

334.140 

Per  cent-  American 

50.5 

ns 
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SHIPBUILDIXG   ay   SECTIONS,    FISCAL   YEARS    1919-1920. 

Ships  built  iu  the  United  States  and  offlcJally  numbered  by  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  Department 
of  Commerce,  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1920,  totalled  2.135,  or  3,695,234  gross  tons,  not  including 
80  vessels,  of  39,607  grosa  tons,  built  for  foreign  owners,  malting  a  grand  total  of  2,158  vcs.scls,  of  3,734,741 
gross  tons.    The  details  of  this  construction  are  as  follows: 


Kind. 

Atlantic  and  Gulf. 

Pacilic. 

Great  J^ahcs. 

Wcst'n  Itlvcrs 

Total. 

VOOD, 

g 

No. 

92 

74 

366 

150 

Cross  tons . 
89,038 
40,100 
19.963 
00,028 

No. 
19 
34 

307 

fi'rois  tons . 

37,816 

83,410 

29.739 

5,902 

No. 

2 

40 

57 

Gross  tons . 

3,997 

10,779 

900 

235 

No. 

G's  ions. 

No. 
113 
167 
811 

228 

Gross  tons. 
130  851 

.  ..-am 

Gft3 

19 
81 
16 

2,029 
1,418 

744 

130,324 
52,070 
73,469 

ITnrigged 

Total 

087 

215,625 

411 

156,927 

105 

15,971 

116 

4,191 

1,319 

392,714 

METAL. 
Sailing 

>> 

*4l>?, 

13 

♦30 

4.54 

4,183 

1,809,400 

14,471 

11,483 

tl75- 

T 

'  1,037,289 

1.41i> 

105 

3 
Ml 

■  352,405 

75 

3,357 

7 
8 

'  V,7.5.5  ■ 
154 
0.244 

2 

739 

25 

.50 

4.183 

3,200.069 

16,119 

21,249 

Steani  , 

cn-i 

rnrigged. ...... 

Total 

1,899,507 

17S 

19 
209 
309 

52 

589 

1,038,873 

104 

355,.S97 

20 

8,1.53 

816 

3,302,520 

TOTAM. 
Sailing 

94 
483 
379 
185 

93  22 1 

1,909, .")(■><■> 

34,424 

78.011 

37,Slfl 

1.120.099 

31,1.5.S 

0.127 

0 

19(1 

00 

17 

3.997 

303.244 

1 .035 

3.592 

115 
906 
836 

278 

135,034 

Steam.  .: 

C!as 

24 

88 
24 

3,784 
1,572 

0,9  SS 

3,397,293 
68,18S 
94,718 

Unrigged 

r;raud  total. 

1.141 

2,1I.'>.222 

1,195.800 

209 

371.808 

130 

12,344 

2,135 

3,695,234 

»  [ticltides  5  vesseLi  of  21,806  gross  tons  built  of  reinforced  concrete,  t  lncl\idc.'<  2  vessels  of  12.972 
gro.3.?  tons  built  of  reinforced  concrete.  :(  Includes  (>  vessels  of  1.764  gross  tons  built  of  reinforced  con- 
crete    T  Includes  11  vessels  of  3.357  gro.ss  tons  built  of  reinforced  concrete. 

Tliere  were  6  metal  vessels  of  20,809  gross  toii.s  .ami  17  wooden  vessels  of  18,698  gross  tons,  a  total  ol 
23  vessels  of  39, .507  gross  tons,  built  in  tlic  Uuittul  .'States  for  foreign  owners  during  the  llscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1920. 


The  corresponding 
ivii'.i,  are  as  follows; 

details  of  .ships  b 

lilt  in  the  1 

'nitcd 

Slates  duri 

ig  the 

liscal  year  ended  June  30, 

Kind. 

Atlantic  ;iiid  (itdf. 

1 

'acifi^;. 

Cireat  Lakes.  ■ 

West  • 

1  Hivers 

T 

9tal. 

WOOD. 

Sailing 

Xo. 
75 
171 
292 
168 

Grof<s  .ions . 
66,128 

■    322,427 
27,272 
02.411 

478,238 

.\u. 

9 

17S 

302 

68 

Cross  ions . 

9,.342 

470,123 

20.990 

8,707 

No. 

Gross  Ions . 

No. 

G'stnns. 

iVo. 

84 

374 

713 

273 

Gross  tons. 
75,47C 

Stec'  m 

Gas •.  .. 

Unrigged 

12 
53 
13 

073 

859 

1.274 

13 
06 
24 

1 ,284 

1 ,200 

230 

794,507 
50,327 
72,622 

Total 

706 

557 

509.108 

78 

2.800 

103 

2,714 

1,444 

992.926 

.METAL. 

Sailing 

4 

255 

7 

22 

3,20s 

1,174,575 

2,180 

6,452 

510,774 

54 

9,172 

■4' 
4 
1 

'si.V 

48 
320 

4 

tnoi 
tie 

J57 

3.208 

Steam 

180 

'2 

1,038,175 
073' 

222 

.5 

32 

2,724,339 

Cias 

2  282 

Unrigged 

16,617 

Total 

288 

1,186,415 

182 

9 

.358 

302 

70 

1.03S.S48 

2.59 

520.000 

9 

1,183 

738 

2.746,440 

TOTALS. 

Sailing 

79 
420 
299 
190 

69,336 

1,497,002 

29,452 

08,803 

9.342 

1,508,298 

20,996 

9,380 

88  . 
1.035 
729 
330 

78,678 

Steam 

Gas 

234 
58 
45 

511,447 

913 

10,446 

17 
70 
25 

2,099 

1,248 

550 

'3,518,840 
52  609 

Unrigged 

89,239 

fSrand  total. 

994 

1.604,653 

739 

1.548.016 

337 

522..'<00 

112 

3.897 

2.182 

3,739,372 

*  Includes  1  vessel  of  2,481  gioss  tons  btiilt  of  concrete.     \  Includes  1  vessel  of  11  gross  tons  built  of 
concrete.     1  Includes  0  vessels  of  1,917  gross  tons  built  of  concrete. 

OCEAN-    PASSENGER    SHIPS. 
Ocean  passenger  .sliips,  Jan.  1,  1920,  numbered  566,  of  5,070,392  gro.ss  tons,  as  follow.?: 


N'ATIOXALITr. 

Ves- 
sels. 

Gross 
Tons. 

Natioxalitv. 

Ves- 
sels. 

Gross 
Tons. 

NATIOXALITy.. 

\^es- 
sels. 

Gross 
Tons. 

.BriLisli 

291 

73 
58 
37 
27 
27 
11 

2,778,-547 
025,776 
408,964 
264,820 
228,343 
213,143 
193,072 

Spanish 

13 
9 
5 
4 

4 
1 
1 

83,188 
51,312 
47,299 
34,071 
32,847 
12.522 
.5.771 

Peruvian 

Grecian 

1 
1 

1 
2 

4.403 

United  States.  .  . 

Russian 

Danish 

4,390 

French ...,,.... 

4.284 

Italian.  ....,,,. 
Dutch 

Brazilian 

Belgian 

Norwegian 

Total 

23,044 

Japanese 

German 

Swedish 

Portuguese. ..... 

566 

5,076,392 

Of  the  ocean  paasenger  ships,  20  were  of  .1  speed  of  20  knots  or  over  an  hour:  10  werelO  to  20-knots: 
35  were  18  to  19  knots;  61  were  17  to  18  knots;  91  were  10  to  17  knots;  125  \v<.'rc  lo  to  16  knots;  224  were 
14  to  15  knots. 

In  the  table  above.  t)ie  ocean  passenger  shli)s  credited  to  Germany  were  those  not  divided  by  the  treaty 
among  the  Allies.     Tho.se  so  divided  arc  (Tedltcd  in  tlie  table  to  the  nations  that  received  them. 
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Ye.^r. 
(Fiscal)  . 


1898 . . 
1899 . . 
1900.. 
1901. . 
1902.. 
1903.. 
1904.. 
1905.. 
1906.. 
1907.. 
1908.. 
1909.. 
1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 
1915.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 
1919.. 
1920.. 


VESSELS    BUILT    IM    THE    U.    S.     BY    CEOCRAPHIC    DISTRICTS. 


On 


New  England 
Coast 


No. 

127 

144 

199 

201 

225 

203 

170 

192 

146 

106 

151 

130 

HI 

94 

95 

95 

79 

89 

r>2 

84 

lOo 

146 

131 


On  Entire 
Seaboard. 


Gross  tons. 

No. 

Grosi  tons 

23.944 

742 

112,879 

68.761 

937 

196,120 

72.179 

1,107 

249,006 

82.971 

1,094 

291,516 

75.851 

1,197 

290,122 

66.973 

1.038 

288,196 

51.417 

878 

208,288 

119,377 

823 

230,716 

32,311 

850 

146.883 

44,428 

815 

219,753 

■70,903 

1,034 

266,937 

27,237 

866 

131,748 

23,442 

887 

167,829 

23,653 

1,004 

190,612 

23,052 

1,076 

136,485 

27,131 

1,022 

247,318 

21,934 

887 

251,683 

18,551 

777 

184,605 

37,568 

609 

238,181 

,52,520 

993 

518,958 

88.302 

1,225 

1,080,437 

177,758 

1,529 

2,81.5,733 

208,023 

1,615 

3,475,872 

On 

ar 


2i 

215 

311 

161 

150 

187 

178 

167 

165 

207 

207 

193 

202 

205 

234 

133 

144 

140 

157 

135 

107 

185 


River 
'aries. 

^ns. 


6,o 
7,28 
6.114 
5,940 
■i,488 
6,393 
5.280 
7,930 
8,018 
5,499 
4,973 
6,185 
5,409 
3,716 
10,300 


On  Great  Lalses. 


No. 

87 
122 
125 

75 


2i 

224 

219 

131 

147 

126 

147 

108 

317 

267 


Gross  tons 

54,084 

80,366 

130,611 

109,085 

168,873 

136,844 

1,59,433 

93,123 

?65,271 , 

>4,291 

M65 

102 

-^1 


■.4,6»^ 
139,336 
215.022 
507,172 
394,467 


Total. 


No. 
952 
1,273 
1.447 
1.580 
1,49) 
1,311 
1,184 
1,102 
1.221 
1,157 
1.457 
1.247 
1.301 
!,422 


1,528 
1.9.53 
2,067 


Gross  ions. 
180,458 
300,038 
393,790 
483  ' 
4' 
4. 

.■l-<o,.  . 
.■(30,3 1 G 
41S.745 
471,332 
014,210 
238,090 
ol£.068 
291,102 
232,069 


3,880,639 


VE,SSELS  BUILT  IN  THE  U.  S 
(Includes  wood. 

.  BY  KINDS  (FISCAL  YEARS), 
iron  ;ind  .>!teel). 

Yeah. 

Sailing  Ves. 

Stea 

m  Vessels 

Gas  Vessels. 

Canal  Boats. 

Barges.       | 

ToVal. 

1894 

.Vo. 

477 

3!)7 

369 

338 

359 

420 

504 

526 

D81 

470 

330 

310 

229 

147 

134 

141 

127 

82 

93 

72 

51 

51 

34 

64 

115 

84 

115 

<?.   Tons. 
37.827 
34,900 
65,236 
64.308 
34.416 
98.073 
116.460 
126.165 
97.698 
89.979 
64.908 
79.418 
35,209 
24,907 
31,981 
28,950 
19,358 
10,092 
21,221 
28,610 
13,749 
8,021 
14,765 
43,185 
83,629 
79,234 
132.184 

NO. 
293 
248 
286 
288 
394 
439 
422 
506 
579 
551 
613 
060 
650 
674 
923 
821 
936 
969 
1,051 
1,004 
778 
140 
129 
192 
309 
891 
965 

G.   Tons. 
83,720 
69,7.54 
138,028 
106,153 
105,838 
151,058 
202,528 
273,591 
,308,178 
271,781 
255,744 
197.702 
315,707 
365,405 
481,624 
148,208 
257,993 
227,231 
153,493 
243,408 
224,225 
141,864 
237,836 
461,320 
1.000.318 
3.107.064 
3,602.769 

Xo . 

G.    Tons. 

NO. 
14 
11 

13 
70 
20 

13 
38 
79 
44 
19 
25 
30 
63 
62 
46 
21 
50 
51 
27 
39 
25 
40 
21 
26 
32 
15 

2 

G.    Tons. 

1,522 

1,225 

1,495 

10,216 

12,386 

11,411 

4,492 

9,078 

4,5.39 

2.215 

2.753 

3.218 

8.832 

6.577 

4,970 

2,292 

5.720 

5.862 

2.978 

4.641 

2.658 

4,457 

2,551 

3,423 

4,101 

2,731 

259 

NO. 
54 
38 
55 
195 
179 
401 
483 
469 
287 
271 
216 
202 
259 
274 
354 
264 
248 
320 
332 
360 
297 
315 
258 
406 
452 
330 
272 

G.  Tons.  NO. 

•  3,126     838 

5,723     894 

1'2  337     W-'' 

G.  Tons. 
131,195 
111,602 
227,096 
23''  23'' 

1895 

1896 •  .  . 

1897 

51,555 
■37,818 
49,496 
40,810 
74,655 
58,416 
73,177 
55,137 
49,948 
f.8,997 
74,443 
95,641 
r«,640 
.■-,8,997 
47,977 
.'■>4,977 
69,496 
■.-0,7*8 
B7,6S4 
57,973 
!04,628 
122,142 
87,665 

891 
952 
1.273 
1,447 
1,580 
1,491 
1.311 
1,184 
1,102 
1,221 
1,157 
1,457 
1.247 
1.361 
1,422 
1,505 
1,475 
1.151 
1.157 
937 
1.297 
1.528 
1.953 

1898.... 

'    ' 

180,453 
300  038 

1899 

*    ' 

1900 

303  710 

1901 

. . . 

483  489 

1902 

468,'831 

1903 

436,152 

1904 

378.542 

1905 ;.. 

330.316 

1906 ."; 

418,745 

1907 

471,332 

1908 

614,216 

1909 

233,090 

1910 

342,068 

1911 

291,162 

1912 

232,669 

1913 

"eii 

495 
609 
620 
633 
713 

13.'l'26 

12.289 
51.923 
90.678 
50.027 
.57.254 

346,155 

1914 

316,250 

i915 

225,122 

,916.... 

325,413 

{917 

664,47f 

{918 , 

1,300,80^ 

;9l9 

3,326,621 

J920 

88.173 

2,067 

3,880,639 

Steam 
V 


data  Included  gas,  beiore  1915. 

ESSELS  BUILT  IN  THE  U.  S.  (IRON  AND  STEEL  ONLY),  FISCAL  YEARS. 


YEAR. 

Sailing  Vessels. 

.Steam  Vessels. 

Gas  Vessels. 

Barges. 

Total. 

1896 

No. 
6 

10 
2 
5 

11 

12 
3 
4 
4 
5 

.4 
4 

Gross  tons. 

15.800 

31,424 

6,724 

16,152 

29,168 

21.746 

8,406 

12,184 

15,290 

3.225 

3,077 

5,655 

No. 

47 

48 

52 

83 

81 

102 

102 

100 

88 

68 

100 

108 

132 

07 

94 

112 

80 

104 

101 

64 

69 

114 

229 

616 

741 

Gross  tons. 
82,311 
83,140 
48.560 
112.781 
167,957 
236.159 
270.932 
240.107 
222,307 
170.304 
289.094 
333.516 
442.625 
123.142 
234.988 
195.964 
129.181 
205.685 
195,611 
127,597 
232.524 
431,304 
962,547 
2,540,075 
3,279,852 

No. 

Gross  tons. 

No. 

7 
13 
10 

4 

Gross  Mns . 

3,487 

11,521 

7,041 

2,823 

,  No. 
60 

,  u 

■92 
92 

loa 

»8 

'     89 

il5 

129 

149 

89 
119 
126 
103 
131 
122 
-.  71 

05 
153 
255 
»585 
^07 

Gross  tons. 
101,598 

1897 

126,085 

1898 

62,325 

1899 

131,756 

1900 

197.125 

1901   .... 

7 

2 

4 

6 

10 

11 

17 

17 

13 

19 

13 

18 

21 

21 

8 

17 

14 

15 

.54 

39 

*      4,825 
1,024 
6,928 
3,483 
9.111 
5.199 
9,384 
7,392 
6.796 

11.937 
4.719 

10,003 

12.987 
9,820 
1,858 
3,775 
5.939 
8.173 
(15.680 

15.795 

262.730 

1902 . 

280.362 

1903 

258,219 

1904 ..... 

241,080 

1905.. . . . 

182,640 

1906 

.  297,370 

1907   .'. 

348,555 

1908 

450,017 

1909.. .. . 

9 

f 
5 
6 

7,985 
3,699 
1,290 
6,097 
15,000 

136,923 

1910  .... 

250,624 

1911     , . . 

201,973 

1912   .    . . 

145.881 

1913   ...  . 

233,672 

1914  .... 

205,131 

1915 ..... 

9 

9 

21 

8 
12 

25 

1,427 
2.473 
25.388 
4.746 
1.633 
9.219 

130,882 

1916.. ..  , 

238.772 

1917..... 
1918..... 

'919 

920...    . 

4 
3 
3 
2 

4,884 

4.735 

,  2.285 

4,183 

467,515 

980.201 

2.559.079 

3.309.049 

Cmnmerce — United  States  M'erchant  Marine. 
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UNITED    STATES    MERCHANT    MARINE    TONNAGE,    BY    KINDS. 

-            (Data  by  the  CommlSBloner  ot  Navigation.) 
The  term  "gross  ton"  expresses  In  units  of  100  cubic  teet  the  entire  cubical  capacity  of  tbe'v'easel,  ta- 
ClUdJng  spaces  occupied  by  the  crew,  ensjlnes,  boilers,  and  coal  bunkers. 


YEAH. 

(Fiscal.) 


1891. 
"02. 

h'. 

1890 . 

1807. 

1S9S. 

1890. 

3900. 

1001 . 

1902. 

IDOtJ . 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

19l;{. 

1914 

191.5. 

19  Hi. 

1917. 

1918. 

1419. 

1920. 


Sailing  and  Unrigged. 


Number. 


17,683 
17.991 
17.951 
17,060 
16.686 
16.313 
16,034 
15,993 
15.S91 
16,280 
16,643 
i6,.54fl 
16,371 
16.096 
15,784 
35,506 
14,861 
14,499 
14,047 
113.288 
i2,f>S4 
12.263 
11. ,998 
ll,4,'i2 
10,7.53 
10.3H3 
lO.lM 
10.053 
•5,862 
e.309 


Gross  Tons. 


2.668.495 
2,690..504 
2.641.799 
2,494.,599 
2,423.1.59 
2,396,672 
2,410.462 
2.377,815 
2,388.227 
2.507.042 
2.003. 20."> 
2.621.028 
2.679.257 
2f<596.117 
2,715.049 
2.099.682 
2.659,420 
2,6.'i4,271 
2.639,.53l 
2.607.721 
2,5(i4.72l 
2.534,325 
2.o.'>0,977 
2.501.162 
2.445.619 
2.399,586 
2,437,070 
2,453,204 
2.491.673 
2,500.575 


Steam  Vessels. 


Number. 


0.216 

6.392 

C.561 

0.626 

0,554 

0.595 

6.599 

6,712 

6.837 

7.053 

7.414 

7.727 

8.054 

8.403 

8.897 

9.500 

10.050 

10.920 

11,641 

12,452 

13,307 

14.265 

15.084 

1.5.491 

6,952 

6.824 

0.736 

6,767 

7.397 

8,103 


Gross  Tons. 


2.016.264 
2.074.417 
2,183.272 
2.189.430 
2.212.801 
2,307,208 
2.358.558 
2.371.923 
2.476.011 
2,657.797 
2.920.953 
3.170.874 
3.408.088 
3,595.418 
3.741.494 
3.975,287 
4,279,308 
4.711,174 
4,749.224 
4.900.301 
5,074.069 
5,179,858 
5.335,574 
5.427.520 
5.781.416 
0,895.095 
6.196,535 
7,137.513 
10,057,400 
13.406,400 


Gas  Vessels. 


Number. 


8.996 
9,237 
9.506 
9.891 
10.254 
10,711 


Gross  Tons. 


162,394 
174,968 
236,826 
333,801 
358.227 
357,049 


Totftl. 


Number. 


23,899 
24,383 
24,512 
23„586 
23,240 
22,908 
22.633 
22.705 
22.728 
23.333 
24,057 
24,273 
24.425 
24.558 
24.681 
25.006 
24,911 
25,425 
25,688 
25,740 
25.991 
26,528 
27.072 
2(i.943 
26.701 
26,444 
20,397 
26,711 
27,513 
28,183 


Gross  Tons. 


.  .4.084.769 
.  4.764.921 
4.825.071 
4.6S4.029 
4,6}5.960 
4.703,880 
4,7ti9.02() 
4,749,738 
4.864.233 
6,164.S.J9 
5,624.218 
f>,797,'.)02 
0.087, J45 
0.29 1.535 
0,45(1,543 
6.674.969 
0.938,794 
7.365,445 
7,.388.7.55 
7,508.082 
7,638.790 
7,714,183 
7.880.651 
7.928.688 
8.389.429 
8.469,649 
8,871.037 
9,924,518 
12.907.300 
16.324,024 


V.  e. 

MERCn.\NT  MARIXB 

TONNAGE.   nV 

Gh;0(;R.Vl'UICAL  SECTION.S. 

Year. 

{r)3<'T) 

Atlantic 
&   Gun 

Pacific. 

North. 
Lulcos. 

West. 
Rivers. 

Total. 

VliAU. 

FIsi'.'l) 

A(l;ill{ic 
&    Gulf. 

Pacific. 

North. 
Lakes. 

West. 
Rivers 

Total. 

a.  Tons. 

<?",  Twis. 

(7.  Tons. 

G.  Tons. 

O.  Tons. 

(7.  Tons. 

a.  Tons. 

G.  Tons. 

G.  Tons 

G.  Tom. 

laOi . . , . 

2,8M,639 

713.831 

1.V06.294 

249.454 

5„524,218 

1911..,. 

3,.570,i:;8 

973.605 

2.943,523 

151.524 

7.638.790 

!')02  .  . . . 

2.985,0.56 

774.311 

1.816,511 

222,124 

5,797.9(12 

1912.... 

3,633,466 

984,813 

2,9)9.924 

145.980 

7.;i4.13J 

im .... 

3.157,373 

S12.179 

1,902,698 

21.5,095 

6.087.345 

1913.... 

3,751,128 

1,(149,296 

2.939.786 

146.551 

7.H«6.55I 

I'JOl .... 

3.252.366 

90<}.577 

2,019.208 

213,384 

6.291.535 

1914 

3,8u3,3o4 

1.100,976 

2.882,922 

141.436 

7.923.688 

1905 

3.398,367 

821.710 

2.063.147 

174,319 

6.4Se,543 

1915..,. 

4,3fl9,996 

1.132.620 

2.818,009 

138.804 

8.3S9.429 

1906  .... 

3.432,M5 

840.035 

2,234.433 

167,9,57 

8,674,969 

191(; .... 

4,443,024 

1.131.053 

2,760.815 

134,752 

8.469,649 

1>,I07  , , , . 

3,440.697 

:I8«.840 

2.4.39,741 

171,516 

6,938,794 

1917,... 

4,749,739 

1,209,533 

2,779,087 

132,678 

8.871,037 

pm .... 

3.606,5:.! 

963,214 

2,729.169 

167,411 

7,365.445 

1918.,,. 

5,3J6,97li 

1.646.697 

2,797,303 

123.342 

9.924.518 

iiO\>.... 

3,509,134 

934.477 

2,782,481 

162,663 

7,388.755 

1919.,.. 

'6,943.260 

2.816.481 

3.023,762 

121.797 

12.907,300 

l')V) .... 

3,522.673 

936.591 

2.895.102 

l.'>3.716 

7,508,082 

1920 

9,738,819 

3.326.2,85 

3,138.690 

120,230 

16.324,024 

Atl.  and  Gull  C-oast  flKS  Inc.  P.  Hico,  since  1901,  and  Virgin  Isles,  1920.     Pari.  figs.  Inc.  Hawaii  since  1900. 
UNITED  ST.\Ti;S  MERCHANT  MARINE  TONNACtE— HOW  EMPLOYED.  


YevR 
(lM3C;il  ) 


1895... 
1890... 
1897... 
1398... 
1899  .. 
1900... 
1901... 
1002... 
1903... 
1904... 
1905... 
190(5  : . 
1907... 
1908... 
1909... 
1910... 


1912 

1913. 

1914... 

1915... 

1916... 

1917... 

1918.,, 

1919.^. 

1920     . 

V! 

before 


Foreign  Trade. 


Steam. 


Or.  Tons. 

247,387 

260.224 

253,816 

290.241 

355,913 

337.356 

420,259 

455,017 

523.602- 

649,938. 

.  596,644 

686,749 

598,155 

595,147 

.575,226 

553.468 

582,186 

616.053 

667,890 

720.609 

1,346.164 

1,673,705 

1,855,484 

3,013.603 

5.992.028 

9,193,001 


Total. 


Gr.  Tons. 

822.347 

829.833 

792.870 

726.213 

837.229 

816.795 

879.595 

873.235 

879,264 

888.628 

943.7.50 

928.466 

861.466 

930,413 

878.523 

782.517 

863,495 

923,225 

1.019,155 

1,086,288 

1.862.714 

2,185.008 

2,440,776 

-3,599,213 

6.665.376 

9,924,094 


C'o.istwlse  Tfa^'e- 


Steaiu. 


Gr.  Tons. 
1.900.756 
2.042,326 
2,100,084 
2,077,859 
2,115,981 
2.289.825 
2.491.231 
2,718,049 
2.880.678 
3.041.262 
3.140.314 
3.384.002 
3.664,210 
4,099,045 
4,157,557 
4,330.896 
4.505.567 
4.543.270 
4,646.741 
4.688,240 
4.578.567 
4,315,579 
4,859.008 
4.433,337 
4,395.701 
4.596,470 


Total. 


Gr.  Tons. 
3,728.714 
3.790.296 
3.896,820 
3,959.702 
3,965,313 
4,280,516 
4,582,645 
4,858,714 
5,141,037 
5,335,164 
5i441,688 
5,674,044 
6,010,601 
6,371.862 
6,451,042 
6.668.966 
6.720.313 
6.737.046 
0,817.013 
6.818,363 
6.486.384 
6.244.550 
6.392.583 
6.282.474 
6.201,426 
6.357.706 


^Vllalc  I'lslierles. 


Steam,      Total 


Gr.  Toils 
4,658 
4.658 
4,658 
3.823 
4.117 
3,986 
3.463 
3.808 
3.808 
4.218 
4.536 
4.536 
3.970 
3,590 
3.300 
3.509 
3.544; 
3,653 
3,252 
4,265 
3,682 
1,789 
2,250 
2,178 
2.177 
1,921 


Gr.  7'ons 

15.839 

1.5.121 

12,714 

11.496 

11.017 

9,889 

9.534 

9.320 

9.512 

10.140 

10.763 

11,020 

9,680 

9,655 

8,982 

9,308 

9.176 

8.876 

8.611 

9.864 

8,829 

6.707 

5.623 

4,493 

4,350 

3,901 


Cod  and  Mackerel 
Fisheries. 


Steam. 


Or.  Tons 


13.033 
13.392 
13,141 
12,488 
13,369 
16.876 
17,573 
8,260 
15,397 
10.731 
16.619 
22.196 
25,721 
32.057 


Total 

Or.  Tons. 
69.060 
68,630 
66,610 
62.327 
50.679 
51.629 
62.444 
56.633 
57,532 
57,603 
60.342 
61,439 
57.047 
53.515 
50,208 
47,291 
45.806 
45.036 
41.762 
26.700 
31.502 
33,384 
32,055 
38,338 
36,148 
37.723 


Tolal. 


Gr.  Tons. 
4,635,960 
4,703,880 
4,769.020 
4.749,738 
4,864,238 
5,164,839 
6,524.218 
5,797,902 
6,087.345 
6,291,535 
6,4.56,643 
6,674,'969 
6.938.794 
7.365,445 
7,388.755 
7.508,082 
7,638.790 
7.714,183 
7.886,551 
7,928,688 
8,389.429 
8,469,649 
8-.87 1.037 
9-,924,5I8 
12;9or,300 
16,324,024 


gures' lor  .Steam  include  gas  since  1897.    Cod  and  mackerel  ttgures  did  not  express  steam  3epa^at^l7 
1907. 
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Commerce— V .  S.,  Tonnage  of  Ports. 


VESSELS    ENTERED    AT    U 

.    S.    SEAPORTS    FROM    CHIEF    COUNTRIES. 

yE.*R  (Fiscal.) 

Belgium. 

France. 

Germany. 

Italy. 

Nether- 
lauds. 

Spaia. 

Unit  Mi 
Kingdom. 

Net  tons. 

Net  tons. 

Net  ions. 

Net  tons. 

Net  tons. 

Net  tons. 

Net  tons-. 

1895   

.531,828 
.579,.320 
661,755 
708,848 
800.537 
783,375 
742.607 
880,867 
,  1,045,485 
949.054 
858-383 
901,338 
1,013,350 
910,085 
906,585 
909,739 
904,728 
984.377 
1,024.080 
951,193 
158,428 

481,120 

435,777 

489,793 

614.490 

627.2.55 

642,6.54 

053,1/8 

620,282 

505,405 

404,201 

487,814 

614,494 

593,824 

731,333 

797,706 

748,345 

953,294 

1 ,065,450 

1.240,730 

1,226,154 

1.508,701 

2,000,075 

2,711,222 

1,746,504 

1,892,833 

2,455,084 

1.453,500 
1,567,497 
1.667  106 
1,815,167 
1.984,763 
2,334,042 
2,203,375 
2,209.588 
2,206,065 
2.088,4.59 
2,139,331 
2.480,092 
2,872,069 
2,595.893 
2.715.939 
2,887,002 
2.892.103 
2,886,732 
3,308,794 
3,589,120 
572,519 
9,043 
828 

484,284 

511,935 

509,373 

623,242 

743,245 

778,380 

871,834 

S 14. 175 

894,930 

946.699 

1,092,716 

1.382,089 

1,245,065 

1,425,880 

1,494,165 

1,481,839 

1,307.549 

1,100,122  . 

1,308,487 

1,326,026 

2,128,469 

3,151,684 

2,293,397 

1,613,235 

1,603,090 

2,310,855 

507,845 

485,979 

627,711 

651,046 

802,084 

868,657 

794,944 

801,834 

828.878 

778.624 

732,050 

845,091 

942,695 

911,951 

959,059 

989,543 

1,056,481 

1,155,192 

1,324,431 

1.321.014 

1,504,738 

1,268,875 

1,084.867 

441,815 

898,849 

1,774,483 

127,358 
199,604 
243.672 
279,837 
233.323 
443,420 
343,329 
56.715 
407,940 
4.36,418 
483.293 
4>)6,630 
.'=/o6,C36 
562,194 
«29,682 
'•■      727,139 
693,687 
745,0i6 
762,033 
691,160 
767,099 
1,125,577 
1.134,367 
712,468 
446,337 
792,388 

5.161,231 
5  302,373 
6.625.070 
7  881.17' 
7  624  i 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

7,01 5, 52.^ 
7,911  055- 
7.103, loS^ 
7,517.547 
7,385, 13fi 
6,671  009 
7,781,217 
7,695  5! 9 
7,815.3.50 
7  507  709 

1901. 

1902 

1903...:,,-.  .....; 

1904, v..;-..,-.  J 

1905. . .:'. ;. . .  .- 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909. 

1910 

6  735  739 

1911 

6,862.932 
6,983,1.55 
7.910,030 
7.607,380 
8,920,151 
8,7.55  933 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

, 

8,889.309 
7,585,014 
8.253  215 

1918. 

1910 

361,904 
1,201.085 

77,980 
"     573.788 

1920 

8  573  499 

VESSELS  CLEARED   FROM  U.  S.  SE^ 

\.PORTS  TO 

CHIEF  COUNTRIES. 

Ve\R   vFlsr\L) 

Belgium. 

France.    . 

Gerniauy. 

Italy. 

Nether- 
lands. 

Sp-aii). 

United 
Kingdom. 

1894    

N'ct  ions. 
521,761 
464,389 
534,755 
680,127 
875040 
831,583 
832,434 
796,083 
926,012 
1,005,628 
902,797 
792,162 
918,311 
935,314 
938,581 
957,967 
935,294 
939,698 
1,014,460 
1,173.367 
1,131,734 
161.356 

Net  Ions. 

927,737 

813,110 

749,120 

804,767 

1,437,702 

929,080 

1,011,322 

1,058,468 

977,606 

944,079 

872,248 

877,.547 

1,096.762 

1,239,114 

1,213,792 

1,328,842 

1,233,987 

1 .264,688 

1,371,708 

1,628,388 

1,763,808 

2,826,116 

3,636,707 

3,847,685 

2.662,905 

2,737,523 

3,348,194 

Net  tons. 
1,513,010 
1,504,062 
1,670,748 
2,079,382 
2,617.670 
2,460,952 
2,700,337 
2,521,748 
2,397.632 
2,579.030 
2,517,361 
2,585,795 
2,853,750 
3,102,519 
3,318.889 
3,143,898 
3,042,738 
3,073,205 
3, 521, .582 
3,832,474 
3,902,073 
428,188 

Net  tons. 

347.304 

383,525 

353,2.58 

420,772 

455,635 

486,789 

538,957 

.589,113 

703,010 

780,609 

755,131 

1,007,923 

1,279,349 

1,327,009 

1,464,587 

1,586,357 

1,749,990 

1,639,683 

1,489,3.59 

1,537,016 

1,893,915 

2,693,815 

3,579,713 

2,338,641 

1,697,510 

1,560,725 

2,985,402 

N^nt  ions. 
590,805 
476,537 
825,052 
1,081, .546 
1,211.445 
1,455,766 
1,303.108 
1,280,044 
1,136.150 
1,214,546 
1,049,105 
1,002,084 
1,297,688 
1 ,208,000 
1,273.351 
1,294,345 
1,284,441 
1,297,108 
1,411,444 
1,851,027 
1,760,676 
1,675,298 
1,306,143 
1,291,529 
487,621 
1,102,762 
1,898,605 

Net  tons. 
200.857 
174,396 
161,407 
159,655 
1S4,.599 
143.914 
212.350 
210,050 
232,04.6 
265,364 
267.439 
259,490 
260.406 
301 .957 
316  899 
.322.140 
•     259,325 
289.016 
-■523.763 
392,713 
422.571 
447.928 
.S.58.641 
5.52.551 
310,201 
292.666 
496.232 

Net  tons. 
0,222  875 

1895 

6  139  570 

1890   

1897 

5,930  292 
7,163  0.".7 

1898 

7,699  -134 

1 899 

7,304  "29 

1900 

7,047  098 

1901 

1902 

8,034:448 
7  286  004 

1903    

7,194  404 

1904 

7,036,530 

1905.  ..-. 

5,939  024 

1906 

7.187  402 

1907 

7,301  040 

1908 

7,426  007 

IVOO 

7,070,231 

1910..; 

1911..' 

6,498,344 
7,385,820 

1912 

6,953  ■S24 

1913 

1914 .' 

7.377,419 
7,593,402 

1915 

8,152,340 

1916 

8,304.707 

1917 

828 

8.639.710 

1918  .^ 

8,442  787 

1919 

658,618 
1,444,474 

9,734 
589,088 

8.321,660 

1920 

7.104.372 

COASTWISE  A>rD  ORIENTAL  TONNAGE  ENTERED  AT  UNITED  STATES  PORTS— NET  TONS. 


Year  (Fiscal). 


1914. , 
1915. , 
1916.  , 
1917. , 
1918.. 
1919. 
1920., 


Pr.  Edw. 
Islands. 


1,532.798 
1,405.430 
1.305.227 
1.177,181 
995.417 


British 
Columbia. 


3,124,036 
3,005,879 
3,370,562 
3,300,020 
3,228,069 
2,787.666 
2,893,628 


C.  Amer. 
States. 


2,092,512 
1,636,968 
1,768,915 
1,602,151 
1,412.819 
1,104,024 
1.233,183 


Mexico. 


2.81.5,399 
1,896.240 
2.195.591 
2,597,711 
2,835,702 
3.972,976 
5,820,328 


British  W. 
Indies. 


1.041,583 
902,632 
627,383 
.509,714 
290,751 
317,028 
_.477,886 


Cuba. 


3,165,943 
2.853,241 
3,220,430 
3,406,387 
3,290,797 
3,220,0.50 
4,129,7.54 


Argeu- 
tlrm. 


1,028,467 
649,771 
581,009 
562,696 
528.479 
406,231 
906,1311 


Brazil. 


1,312.963 
615,682 
619.858 
560.011 
,521.405 
469,300 
440, .50() 


-      •    ENTERED 

AND    CLEARED 

>. 

Year 

(FiSOALV. 

COLOMDIA. 

BRITI8B  India. 

CHINA,    INCLUD- 
ING Hongkong. 

Japam. 

BRITISH 
AUSXRALASIA. 

Entered 

Cleared . 

Entered. 

Cleared . 

Entered. 

Cleared . 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Entered. 

Cle.Tred 

1914....... 

1915....... 

1916....... 

1917....... 

918... 

n»... 

•?o 

183,495 
203,729 
269,629 
299,601 
284,393 
183,4.53 
189,9.89 

272,089 
224,917 
■183,516 
121,160 
131,833 
206,046 
302,605 

373,708 
264,009 
259,771 
298,783 
378,319 
239,592 
307,906 

120,832 
134,785 
169,321 
187,375 
128,553 
142,606 
259,257 

497.857 
625i330 
413,197" 
443,068 
484,414 
279,891 
686,234 

438,460 
387,717 
400,004 
396,811 
292,618 
405,018 
717,897 

778.586 
687,395 
635.943 
611,838 
736.315 
673.119 
.S67,199 

598,415 
415,141 
391,548 
601.280 
833,269 
969,174 
1,417.991 

354,695 
366,161 
469,862 
303.011 
366.951 
295,664 
240.711 

694,348 
516,000 
656,941 
642,039 
.  474,202 
396,047 
402070 

Comme-^re — Merchant  Muvinp  Reriuiremcnis. 


^<^i 


VEiSSELS   ENTERED     Vr^'lJ    CLEARED    AT    UN'ITEO 

SrATI".-}    POaTS— TOTACS. 

ENTEaKD. 

Ci-a.\nF.D. 

Yeah  (Fiscal). 

\hi.  I'OKcs.  .S.^iuNo  WD  Steam. 

\hu  Pom 

S.    t>.UL!N<i    .\N"'U    STtMi.l. 

Amerie.ia. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Amwicnn. 

t'orclKti. 

T0I.H4.       . 

Xe'l  fr„i:^. 

i\,'ct  rolls. 

AV?  toiii: 

?i'ci  ton^. 

Net  ton-t. 

Nn  Ions. 

is&3 .. 

4.3.")S.i:8t) 

15.223.1.30 

19.581.816 

4.403.362 

15.357,384 

19.760.746 

1394 

4,0.')4.679 

13,3.34.984 

19.989.663 

4.739.918 

15..531.772 

20,27 l.ft90 

:iS9:> 

4.472.S.W 

14.822,085 

19,294.915 

4,604.227 

15.246.319 

19,7.50..546 

1896 

.">.i  !)(■>.."  20 

1.5.792.864 

20,989,184 

5.329„599 

16,084.986 

21-.414.585 

ISO; 

.j.o2.i.:<28 

18.234,922 

23,760,2.50 

.5.618.142 

18.091.0.53 

23.709.19.-I 

W98 

.i.  240,040 

20,339,353 

25,579.399 

5,111.447. 

20.636.785 

25.748.232 

1S09 

.>,34(),r)60 
<),]3.i,r.02 

20.770,156 
22.027,353 

26,110.816 
28,163.005 

5.471,752 
0,208.918 

20.794,224 
22,072,223 

.26.265.97H 

1000 

28.281.141 

1901 

0,3,S  1,305 

23,380,716 

29,768.021 

6.417,347 

23.402.540 

29,819,89:; 

1002 

r>,0(>1.200 

23,693,232 

;».654.432 

0,821.555 

23.622,527 

30;44-1.082 

1003 

r>.90t)..>82 

24.187,081 

31.093,663 

6,975.227 

24.340,941 

31;3t6,168 

1004... 

r>.()79.173 

23.273,237 

29,952,410 

6,641,374 

23.374,201 

3O;0J5,.575 

190;') 

7.0S0.624 
7.rtl2.(590 

23.902,593 
26,542,7.55 

30,983.217 
.34,155,445 

7.203,008 
7,580,533 

23.9.54,533 
26,203,921 

31,1.57.54! 

1908 

33.784.454 

1007 

8.1  io.fioG 

28,506.600 

36.622,256 

8,092,557 

27.897,500 

35,990.057 

190S 

S.  473, 22  7 

30.065.968 

38„539.105 

8,435,207 

29.846,489 

38.281.096 

1909 

:s. 771, 404 

30,286,674 

39,058,138 

8,491.725 

29,704.756 

38.106.4Hl 

1910 

S.  888.459 

31,347,347 

40.235.806 

8.808,603 

30,897,255 

39.705,858 

1911 

9,r.Q2.77() 

32,982,219 

42.074,980 

9.753,403 

32,683,684 

42,437.147 

1912.. 

n,2.->7.09S 

34,900,973 

40,1. -.8,071 

11,703.467 

34,713,445 

46.416.912 

13.072,51)7 

37,566,606 

60,639,173 

13,94.5,801 

.37,206,1.58 

51.151.9.59 

1914 

13,730.075 

39,658,502 

53,388,577 

13.740.628 

39,442,781 

53,183,40!) 

13,275.454 

33,435,012 

46,710.466 

13,418.282 

33,400.806 

46.885.083 

1916.             

17.927,r,74 

.33,622,223 

51,549,897 

17,902,068 

34,620,940 

62,423,008 

18.721,710 

31,747,460 

50,472,176 

19,14.5.754 

32,931,316 

.52,077,070 

ivis -  .  ... 

1  9, 283, .5.30 

26,172,507 

45,456,037 

19,206.233 

26.807.749 

46.013.982 

lrt.<)94,012 

25,250,605 

44.0.53,617 

21,326.734 

26,.595,996 

47,922.730 

2(>,242.330 

26,178,328 

.52,420.058 

28.997,.549 

27,074.832 

56.072,381 

The  "not  ton"  equals  iOO  cublo  fool  or  carryinc;  capocUy,  exclusive  of  cabins,  mlichluery,  etc. 


REQUiREMeNTS    FOR    MERCHANT    MARINE    SERVICE. 

The  United  States  .Sh!i)ping  Hoaid  maliualns  tree  navigation  schools  at  the  toUowlng  port.?:  ftin 
rr:incWco,  Cal.;  Chicaeo,  111.:  Xew  Orleans,  l,a.;  Portlanil,  and  Rockland,  Mo,;  Baltimore.  Md...  l?o,ston, 
Ma>s.;  .fersey  City.  N.  J.;  New  York,  aiul  BrooKlyn.  N.  Y.;  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Nonolk. 
Vsi.;  Seattle,  Wa.sh. 

MINIMUM    QUALtiaCATlOXS    FOR    E^'TERI^X.    SCUOOLS. 
Dect  Officers. 

(1)  Two  years'  service  In  the  deck  department  of  ocean  or  coastwise  steam  vessels:  or  (2)  A  giadiute 
of  the  seamanship  class  of  a  State  nautical  schoolshlp  wlio  sliall  have  made  two  ocean  or  coastwise  cruises 
dviriMt;  his  period  of  tralnltsg;  or  (3)  Tliree  j'ears'  service  in  the  deck  department  of  ocean  or  coast*i.se  sail 
vessfU  of  100  gross  tons  or  over.  Service  on  such  sail  ve.ssel.s  engaged  in  the  ocean  or  coastwise  hsherle.") 
shall  be  accepted  as  meeting  the  reoulrements  of  this  paragraph:  or  (4)  One  year's  service  as  master  or  pdol 
of  laKe.  bay,  sound  or  river  steam  vessels  ol  160  gross  tons  or  over,  together  with  six  months'  service  In  tae 
cle<k  department  oi  ocean  or  coastwise  steam  vessels:  or  (5)  Twenty-four  months'  8er\ice  as  a  licensed  (irst- 
el;!--  pilot  of  steam  vessels  of  2,500  gross  tons  or  over  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  other  lakes,  baj's,  or  sounds; 
or  '6)  Three  years'  service  In  the  deck  department  of  ocean  or  coastwise  steam  or  sail  ve3.sels  of  less  thau 
100  irross  tons,  togotoer  with  one  year's  service  in  the  deck  department  of  ocean  or  coastwise  Bl<;am  vessels, 
or  '7)  "nu'eo  years'  service  in  the  deck  department  of  lake,  bay,  or  sound  steam  vessels,  together  with  one 
year's  icrvlce  in  the  deck  department  of  ocean  or  coastwise  steam  vessels:  or  (8)  Three  years'  service  La 
the  deck  department  of  steam  vessels  of  100  gross  tons  or  over  engaged  In  the  ocean  or  coastwise  fisheries 
(9)  .\ny  person  who  has  attained  the  age  of  nineteen  years  and  who  has  graduated  from  a  regular  eslab- 
Ilshe<l  high  school  or  college,  may,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  master  or  masters  under  whom  he  nas 
served  he  examined  for  third  mate  of  ocean  or  coastwise  steamers  after  having  served  not  less  than  liftecit 
months  In  the  deck  department  of  ocean  or  coastwise  steamers  of  200  gross  tons  or  over.  (10)  Any  per- 
son v:\xn  has  completed  the  inten.sive  training  course  prescribed  by  the  United  States  Nav.v,  and  who  has 
been  c'immissiOned  as  ensign  in  the  United  Stales  Xaval  Reserve, Force,  may.  upon  the  reeommendatloti 
of  the  master  or  masters  or  naval  officer  or  officers  under  whom  he  has  served,  be  examined  lor  tlilrd  mate 
of  oot'iin  or  coastwise  steamers,  after  having  actually  served  not  less  than  four  months  at  sea. atter  being 
coauai.ssloned  aa  officer  of  the  watch  or  as  extra  watch  officer  iu  company  with  the  officer  In  charge  ot  the 
Itrid^e. 

Engineer  Officers. 

(1)  Three  year.s'  service  :\s  fireman  on  ocean  or  coastwise  steam  vessels;  or  (2)  Two  years'  service  as 
oiler  or  watertender.  or  combined  service  of  two  years  lu  the-se  positions,  on  ocean  or  coastwise  steam  ves- 
sels: or  (3)  One  year's  service  as  second  assistant  engineer  ou  Great  Lakes  and  all  other  lake,  ba.v.  or 
sound  itoam  vessels;  or  (4)  One  year's  service  as  chief  ot  a.sslstant  Engineei  of  river  steam  vessels  together 
with  six  months'  service  in  the  engine  department  of  ocean  or  coastwise  steam  vessels:  or  (5)  A  grtiduftte 
from  the  engineering  class  of  u  nautical  schoolshlp,  the  term  of  such  engineering  class  to  be  based  upon  a 
period  ol  two  years:  or  (.0)  .\  journeyman  machinist  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  construction  ol  repair 
of  Jiiiulne  steam  engines  for  two  years,  together  with  one  year's  service  lu  the  engine  department  ol  oceaa 
or  coastwise  steam  vessels.  (7>  Two  years'  service  as  a  locomotive  or  stationary  engineer,  together  with 
one  year's  service  In  the  engine  department  of  ocean  or  coastwise  .^eara  vessels,  or  (8)  A  graduate  la  me- 
cjianiciii  engineering  from  a  duly  recognized  school  of  technology,  together  with  one  year's  service  lu  the 
engine  department  of  an  oceou  or  coastwise  steam  vessel.  (9)  A  giaduate  of  the  Intensive  training  course 
pre.-^orihed  by  the  United  Sta'e-i  Navy  and  who  has  been  commissioned  as  ensign  In  the  United  States  Naval 
Keserve  Force,  may.  upon  tne  recommeudavlon  of  the  engineer  oHlrer  oi  officer?  under  whom  he  bsxa  8©rv6tj. 
be  examined  for  third  assLstant  engineer  of  ocean  or  coastwise  steamers  after  having  actually  served  M 
.sea,  after  being  commts-siontd.  not'3e.s.s  than  twelve  mouths  us  Junior  t»nglueer  o.TBcer.  (10)  J^nglneers  of 
LiKe.  buy  and  sound  steamers  who  h:ive  ii-nually  performed  the  duties  of  engineer  for  a  period  of  inreo  .vear 
sn.'ill  ue  entitled  to  exMnl-';:tl!oa  fji'  eiiguioer  ol  ocena  Jteame:'i. 
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Commerce— ^Shipwrecks,  Etc. 


CASUALTIES    TO    AtMERICAN    VESSELS    AT    SEA    ANP    ON    COASTS. 


Vear 

(I'lJjCAL). 


1898. . 

1899..  , 

1900... 

1901. .. 

1902... 

1903.., 

1904.,, 

1905... 

1906.., 

1907.. 

1908.., 

1909.., 

1910.,, 

1911..  , 

1912.., 

191.1.,, 

1014.., 

1915..; 

1916.., 

1917... 

1918... 

1919. ., 


Num- 

Wrecks 

Cas'ltles 

ber 

Involv- 

Involv'g 

Vessels 

of 

ing 

Partial  & 

Totally 

Ves- 

Total 

Unkrio'n 

Lo.st. 

sels. 

Loss. 

Damage. 

Tons. 

212 

90 

116 

45,039 

220 

110 

110 

69,074 

191 

08 

123 

38,497 

202 

60 

142 

124,866 

182 

75 

107 

40.421 

154 

65 

98 

29,119 

166 

60 

106 

26,127 

161 

58 

103 

23,840 

153 

48 

105 

32,317 

222 

84 

138 

71,344 

142 

48 

94 

32,743 

177 

48 

129 

23,966 

126 

47 

79 

19.329 

151 

.H8 

113 

24,273 

J  77 

52 

125 

22,275 

134 

47 

S7 

27,184 

157 

56 

101 

.39,224 

161 

i55 

lOli 

73.549 

184 

63 

121 

52,707 

235 

105 

130 

133,814 

171 

107 

C4 

157.174 

193 

105 

88 

80,449 

Ve.ssels 
Damaged 


Tons. 

113,338 

133,.597 

117,546 

230,3S3 

117,955 

117,145 

203,135 

191,441 

185,014 

227,238 

215,555 

249,221 

1,58,471 

233,243 

213,235 

236.1.H5 

210,097 

263,970 

279,608 

235,107 

135,700 

204,984 


Losses  to 
Vo.s.sels. 


Dollars. 
6,932,325 
3,267,745 
1,889,280 
1,587,100 
1,925,710 
1,604,900 
1.411,230 
1.488,410 
1,698,440 
5,093,760 
1,851,980 
1,613,495 
1,322,980 
2,405,915 
1,274,855 
1,584,810 
2,014,350 
3,281,115 
4,902,335 
24,899.700 
43,374,110 
20,1,'50,765 


Los.scs  to 
CarwcJ:. 


Dollars. 

858,830 

911,645 

552,890 

498,450 

752,650 

486,240 

357,170 

606,515 

548,185 

1,125,740 

467.380 

963,380 

406,745 

512,435 

.381.420 

439,665 

406,305 

2,224,590 

1,858.065 

10,682,660 

18,268,545 

7,608,570 


Pai.wu- 
Kcr-H. 

Crews. 

* 

,V.'>. 

No. 
3,515 

9U 

1.641; 

4,456 

2,218 

3,125 

2.85? 

4,383 

1,681 

2,743 

^'7~Z 

2,468 

2,332 

3,128 

2,045 

3.636 

1.237 

3,537 

•    1,738 

4.286 

3,635 

4,119 

1,787 

4,279 

972 

2,617 

2,6,-.5 

4,700 

!,1S3 

3,566 

4,839 

4,793 

2,086 

4.559 

1,879 

4,660 

i,68a 

4.894 

S80 

6,417 

1,91(? 

4,387! 

532 

3.753; 

Lives 
Lost. 


529 
281 
125 
172 
191 
160 
176 
148 
259 
174 
135 
11.5 
124 
66 
75 
7f. 
87 
123 
278 
350 
17a 
191 


ICxelusivc  ol  lives  lost  on  ves.scls  suffering  no  material  damaxe. 
J>1SASTEKS  ON  U.  S.  COAST.S,  ON  RIVEKS  AND  LAKES,  AT  SEA,  AND  ON  FOliElGN   COA.STiS. 


"i  i:ak 

(  1''is(;ai,)  . 


1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911, 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 


Num- 

Wrecks 

Cas'lties 

ber 

Involv- 

luvolv'R 

ol 

ing 

Partial  & 

Ves- 

Total 

Uukno'ii 

sels. 

Loss. 

Damage. 
851 

1,257 

406 

1,632 

559 

1,073 

1,274 

360 

914 

1,313 

371 

942 

1,359 

405 

954 

1,204 

332 

S72 

1,182 

357 

,S25 

1,209 

323 

886 

1,326 

350 

976 

1,670 

447 

1,223 

1,341 

344 

997 

1,416 

282 

1,133 

1,493 

365 

1.128 

1,227 

294 

933 

1,447 

328 

1,119 

1,265 

274 

991 

1,210 

293 

917 

1,088 

289 

799 

1,140 

317 

823 

1,072 

324 

748 

976 

380 

596 

738 

303 

435 

Vessels 

Totally 

Lost. 


Tons. 
130,087 
186,823 
112,781 
104,570 
144,118 
110,311 
126,132 
118,936 
153,080 
185,642 
127,684 
122,150 
135,305 
101,365 
113,920 
91,188 
173,069 
151,968 
135,233 
197,119 
248.520 
103,168 


Vessels 
Damat'ecl 


Tonn. 

646.978 

784,147 

818,693 

939,106 

877,687 

801,390 

879,870 

1,028,740 

1,266,826, 

1,780,9.33 

1,584.206 

1,699,940 

2,000,997 

1,475,688 

1,546,391 

1,663,623 

1,518,930 

1,276,125 

1,714,434 

1,523,307 

1,090,956 

1,016,690 


Losses  to 
Vessels. 


Dollars. 

11,091,260 

9,830,070 

8,182,985 

7,094,345 

8.823,920 

7,011,775 

7.628.855 

8,187,500 

10,089,610 

13,709,915 

9,555,825 

9,491,635 

11,058,840 

9,565,996 

8,213,375 

8,338,935 

11,437,330 

10,199,560 

12.671,040 

33,708,710 

57,728.110 

38,139,080 


Losses  to 
("aigoes. 


Dnllms. 
1,771,800 
2,782,536 
3,417.900 
2.147,675 
2,309,335 
1,722,210 
1,634,615 
2,263,795 
2,245.305 
3,062,110 
2,152,155 
3,330,825 
2,566,.580 
1,694,630 
1,941,010 
1,649,285 
2,509,405 
4,013,083 
3.068,995 
12,479,600 
22,557,940 
12,698,145 


Passen-t 

serK, 


No. 
13.505 
13.183 
11,436 
15,710 
14.477 
13,210 
14.966 
14,513S 
13.053! 
i6,023t 
17,50?! 
23,143 
15,464 
22,484 
15,972 
21.101 
14,533 
12,857 
14.080 
8,233 
6,911 
,5,722 


L'rews. 

Lives 
Lost. 

No. 

15,754 

765 

19,331 

755 

16,638 

418 

17.635 

452 

16,463 

.531 

15,790 

376 

15.607 

1,457 

17.377 

267 

19,097 

499 

23,147 

624 

21,289 

374 

23,596 

403 

22.640 

403 

21,668 

262 

24,310 

195 

23,077 

283 

22,199 

421 

20,220 

277 

20,653 

1,364 

21,418 

490 

16,207 

398 

14,289 

452 

Exclusive  of  lives  lost  on  vcs.scls  suffering  no  material  damage. 


TONNAGE    EXPLAINED. 

(By  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board.) 
Deadweight  Tonn'aoe  expresses  tlic  number  of  tons  of  2,240  pounds  tlLit  a  vessel  can  ^ransyort  of  o.irgo, 
stores,  and  bunker  fuel.  U  is  the  difference  between  the  number  of  tons  of  water  a  vessel  displaces  light" 
and  the  number  of  tons  it  dlspl.aces  when  submerged  to  the  "load  water  line."  D  ad  weight  tonnage  is 
used  interchangeably  wltli  deadweight  carrying  capacity.  A  ves.sel's  capacity  for  weight  ciirgo  te  less  than 
its  total  deadweight  tounage.      "  . 

Capgo  Tonnage  is  either  "weight"  or  "measurement."  The  weight  ton  in  the  fnited  States  and  lo 
Britisii  conntrles  Is  the  English  long  or  grbss  ton  of  2,240  pounds.  In  France  and  other  couctnea  having  the 
metric  system  a  weight  ton  is  2,204.0  pounds.  »\  •measurement'  ton  is  usually  40  cubic  feet,  but  In  some 
insiiiinees  a  larger  number  of  cubic  teei.  .3  taken  (or  a  ton.  Most  ocean  package  freight  Is  taken  at  weight  or 
measurement  (W(M),  ship's  option. 

Gross  Tonnage  applies  to  vessels,  not  to  cargo.  It  Is  determined  by  dividing  by  100  the  contents, 
iu  cubic  feet,  ol  the  vessel's  closed-ln  spaces,  A  vessel  ton  Is  '00  cubic  feet.  The  register  ot  a  vessel  states 
both  gross  and'  net  tonnage. 
''  hTBT  Tonnage  is  a  vessel's  gross  tonn.ige  minas  deductions  ot  space  occupie<l  by  accommodations  for. 
ci'ew,  by  machinery  for  navigation,  by  the  engine  room  and  fuel.  A  vessel's  net  tonnage  expresses  the  space 
available  for  the  accommodation  of  passengers  and  the  stowage  of  cargo.  A  ton  ot  cargo.' tn  most  Instances, 
^>cc\ipies  less  than  100  cubic  feet:  hence  the  vessel's  cargo  tonnage  may  exceed  Its  net  tonnage,  and,  indee;;!, 
the  tonnage  of  cargo  carried  is  usually  greater  tiian  the  gross  tonnage. 

DigpLACEMENT  of  a  vessel  is  the  weight.  In  tons  of  2.240  pounds,  of  the  vessel  and  !ta  contents.     Dls- 
)iacemeat  ''light"  Is  the  weight  of  the  vessel  without  stores,  bunker  fuel,  or  cargo.     Displacement  "loaded' 
s  the  weight  of  the  vp.s3el,  plus  eargo.  fuel,  ".nd  stores. 

For  a  modern  freight  steamer  the  following  relative  couna.tje  figures  would  ordinarily  be  approxlmau-ly 
•rect:  net  tonnage,  4,000:  gro.ss  tonnage,  6,000;  deadweight  carrying  e^p.^clty,  10,000'  displacement 
led,  .about  13,3.50. 
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SHIPPING    TONNAGE      PORT    OF    NEW 

VESSELS  ENTERED. 


YORK. 


E^DI^•a 
June  30. 

AMEaiCA.\.. 

FOnVAQS. 

TOTAi,. 

Sail. 

Steam. 

Sail. 

Steam. 

Number. 

No 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No.  1        Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

1899 

479 

208.234 

250 

618  102 

707 

440, o30 

2,808 

6,434,611 

4.250 

1,TMATJ 

1900 

352 

163.607 

393 

979,009 

720 

428  206 

2,708 

0,005,789 

4,233 

8,170.701 

19«1    

367 

158.590 

384 

930.791 

557 

377.633 

2,881 

7,212,259 

4,189 

8,079,273 

1902 

412 

160,690 

396 

999,128 

559 

323,405 

2,701 

7,499,.544 

4,127 

8,982.707 

1903 

253 

103.216 

414 

1.125.828 

591 

340,332 

2.594 

7,477,720 

3,852 

9,0.53,096 

f^:::::: 

182 

70,805 

381 

1  123.827 

C09 

297  824 

■2,.VJ7 

7,743.008 

3,769 

9.235.524 

246 

93.470 

405 

1,150,707 

007 

298.084 

2,010 

8,087,992 

3.874 

9,630,553 

1906 

246 

121.673 

403 

1,220,023 

020 

.    278,773 

2,810 

8,856,524 

4,079 

10,470,093 

1907 

178 

76.825 

376 

1,214,633 

549 

239.394 

3,120 

9,852,493 

4,229 

11,383,345 

1908 

197 

99.no 

390 

1,265,501 

488 

243.825 

3.i;<2 

10.546,344 

4,207 

12,154.7,80 

1909 

188 

116.110 

440 

1.334,499 

415 

267,609 

3.077 

10,811,499 

4,120 

12,  .528, 723 

1910 

201 

102,. 304 

430 

1.305.541 

447 

237, WO 

3,08,S 

11,307,327 

4,106 

13,042,818 

1911 

115 

64,087 

44G 

1.371.319 

411 

243,410 

3.141 

11,750,134 

4,113 

13,428,9.50 

1912 

131 

78.085 

386 

1,302.865 

351 

209,409 

3,143 

!  2,023,340 

4,011 

13,673,765 

1913 

192 

120.992 

438 

1,488.507 

342 

;'/S4,305 

3,251 

12,620.3.57 

4,223 

14.464,101 

191-4 

200 

12S.377 

414 

1.420,756 

293 

1*56.8]  0 

3,508 

13.902.004 

4,475 

1.5,767,.547 

1015 

193 

124,281 

690 

2,170,720 

306 

230.558 

3,2.57 

10,047,7.58 

4,440 

12,579,317 

1910 

267 

216.624 

986 

2.859,864 

332 

288,607 

3,003 

10,()9(T,2,';8 

5,188 

13,401,353 

1917 

282 

272,844 

1.084 

3.088,300 

313 

288,810 

3,281 

'.»,202,73.1 

4,900 

12,912.093 

1918 

i28 

209,283 

1,113 

2,974,498 

307 

287.205 

2.. 534 

7,472,103 

4,182 

10,943.089 

1919 

209 

205,937 

1.420 

3.610.864 

182 

I6t,!»78 

2,050 

8.507.990 

4,461 

12.489.775 

19W 

181 

175.914 

2.436 

0,903.475 

181 

103.823 

2,210       7.806,532 

5,014 

15.049,744 

VESSELS  CLEARED. 


-Ve.\r. 

EXDING 
JLTJE  30. 

A.MKniCAN. 

ioilEHi.N. 

To-f  AL. 

Sail. 

Steam. 

Sail. 

Stcnm. 

Number. 

No. 

Tons. 

;    No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

A'o. 

Tons. 

Vr^^eli. 

Tons. 

1899 

33£ 

169,318 

■:          291 

685,971 

777 

470,405 

2,000 

0,!70,.585 

4,054 

7.496,279 

1900...... 

29? 

174.468 

387 

983,616 

773 

4.53.776 

2,503 

0.23 1, '>09 

4,018 

7,843,529 

1901 

272 

143.184 

374 

,  920,660 

606 

378,023 

2.671 

0.070,000 

3,823 

8,118,427 

1902 

193 

101,094 

402 

1,025,309 

580 

361,698 

2,491 

0,027,290 

3,666 

8,41,5,291 

1903 

148 

83,377 

435 

1,200,323 

631 

390,535 

2,460 

7,172,837 

3,680 

8.847,072 

1904 

68 

46,947 

412 

1,172,061 

535 

304, 2jS 

2,28.8 

7,176,764 

3,303 

8.700,590 

1905 

96 

f.2,673 

435 

1,187,299 

510 

305.282 

2,398 

7,750.273 

3,439 

9,311,527 

"190C 

142 

85.7i6 

424 

1,224,3*4 

681 

287.887 

2„543 

8,315,983 

3,690 

9,913,960 

1907...... 

107 

73,9'5 

399 

1,235,335 

538 

230.286 

2,720 

8,927,005 

3,764 

10,472,601 

1908 

69 

43,844 

424 

1,379,517 

473 

232,325 

2,912 

10,284.278 

3.878 

11,939,964 

1909 

90 

83,2'«0 

465 

1,411,775 

379 

268,769 

2,703 

10,102,029 

3;703 

11,866,413 

1910 

87 

56,3o0 

476 

1,457,499 

412 

250,894 

2,77) 

10,777,  IM 

3,746 

12,541,903 

191 1 

7i 

46,550 

489 

1,537,018 

345 

252,2o2 

2,948 

]1,,'->31,0"3 

3;853 

13,366.893 

1912 

78 

65,246 

445 

1,523,136 

326 

278,766 

2.947 

11,081,990 

3,796 

13,549,138 

Mil;:::;; 

86 

76,599 

472 

1,633,335 

242 

232,3o0 

3,060 

12,428.335 

3,866 

14,370,619 

210 

-■    130,005 

462 

1,586,173 

360 

275,693 

3,240 

13,429.623 

4,2^2 

1.5,421.394 

1915 

244 

148,890 

713 

2,235,357 

372 

240,  loO 

2,9o4 

9,531.971 

4,283 

12.162.374 

1916 

355 

228,799 

1,009 

2,996,625 

439 

348,878 

3,589 

10,3*4.055 

5,392 

13.918.957 

1917 

351 

267,116 

1,120 

3,248.687 

386 

328,517 

3,170 

9,343.093 

5,033 

13,187.413 

1918 

224 

188,271 

1,027 

2,846,397 

306 

257,007 

2,300 

7,292.982 

3,857 

10,584,713 

1919 

292- 

248.691 

1,386 

3,799,922 

234 

207.782 

2,001 

8.083.188 

4,513 

12,939.587 

1920 

158 

150.529 

2,008 

6.003,983 

187 

105.834 

2.235 

7.955.109 

4i588 

14,275,455 

Above  data  cover  entire  port  district,  including  Newark  .ind  Perth  Amboy. 

ENTII.A.NCES   AND    CLEARANCES   VIA   OTHER   PORTS. 
Including  vessels  that  reached  and  left  the  United  States  via  other  domosUc  ports,  the  tot.al  entrances 
In  year  ended  June  30,  1920,  were:   Steam,  4,963  (15,367,775  tons);  sail,  405  (369,277  tons).     Cleared:  4.792 
vessels,  including  steam  and  sail  of  15  189,182  tons  net. 

NEW    YORK    HARBOR   TRAI'PIC. 
■  '  (From  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bulletin.) 

Inquiry  is  frequently  made  at  the  Chamber  regarding  marine  shipping  in  and  about  New  York  Harbor. 
The  latest  estimates  upon  water  shipments  for  New  York  -e  for  the  calendar  year  1916.  The  Qgures  tor 
the  Hudson  River  Channel  from  Ellis  Island  to  the  Northe.  city  limits,  place  the  freight  handled  at  68,- 
377.558  short  tons/which  had  a  value  of  87,339,340,857.  1.  -^  total  number  of  passengers  carried  in  this 
chiuinel  are  estimated  at  84;470,059.  The  number  of  Americanv  essels  engaged  in  this  trade,  both  register 
svQd  unregistered,  equalled  5,866.    Of  this  number  4,655  vessels  were  canal  boats,  lighters,  barges,  etc. 


DtVlSIONS. 


Port  Chester  Harbor . 
Main;<joneok  Harbor. 
Echo  Bay  Harbor. . . . 
East  Chester  Creek. . . 
Westchester  Creek .  .  . 


Short  tons        Value. 


208,897 

36,007 

87,028 

151,073 

150,369 


.■$18,159,717 

1,496.100 

3,881,396 

1,020,971 

499,369 


Divisions. 


Bronx  River 

East  River  and  Hell  Gate — 
Batt«ri'  to  Throgs  Neck. . 

Hiirlem  River 

Hudson  River  Channel.  .  .  . 


Short  tons 


767,938 

70,128.715 
13,789,728 
68,377,558 


Value. 


1.801.989 

3,878,101,503 
1.286,970,462 
7,339..340,857 


Tlie  direct  water  ti-ont  of  Greater  New  York  extends  a  distance  of  more  than  3,000,000  linear  feot. 
or  api)roximately  578.4  miles,  oJ  which  43.2  miles  la  In  Manhatt.m;  79.8  in  the  Bronx;  201.5  in  Brook;yn- 
196.8  in  Queens;  and  57.1  la  Richmond.  The  port  water  front  on  tlie  New  Jersey  side  extends  192.9/ 
miles— grand  total,  771.33  m»M. 
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FOREICN    COWSiWERCE    OF    THE    PORT    OF    MEW    YORK,    1914-1919 


1.014:  July 

August 

September .... 

October 

November.  . . . 
December.  .  .  . 

Total  6  moK. . 

1915:  Januaxy.. 

February ..... 

March .  :■ 

April.... 

May 

June ., . 

Total  6  mo:^!. . 

Total  12  mo.^. 

1915:  July 

August 

September , , . 

October 

November.  .  .  , 
Decem))or ... 

Total  0  inoy.. 
lOKi;  Janua.vy. . 

February 

March 

April 

May 

Juue \ 

Total  0  ID  OS. . 

Total  12  mos. 

1916:  July 

Augu.st 

September. . . . 

October 

November, ,. . 
December , . . . 

Total  6  mo3.. 
1917:  Januaiy,. 

February 

Marcli .  ..,,., 

April , , ,. 

May ...  . . , . . 
June 

Total  6  mos.. 

Total  12  moa 

1917:  July 

August 

September. . . . 

October 

November . . . . 
December .  , . , 

Total  6  irio.'9, . 

1918:  January, , 

February. . , , , 

March ....,,. 

April 

May 

Juuo 

Total  fi  mos. . 

Total  12  moa. 
1918:  July.. ,,. 

August 

September. . . . 

October 

November. , , , 
December .  .  , . 

Total  6  mos. . 
1919:  .Tanuary, . 

Febroary 

March 

April 

May 

Jime i . . , 


GoLp  A.^fD  Silver. 


Imports. 


Dollar.'!. 

1,225,096 

2,239,148 

1,7.59.351 

2,363,900 

3,733,462 

2,552,678 


13,873,635 
2,478,757 
•2.941,080 
4,644,012 
4,425.148 

13,403,935 
3,068.815 

;32,959,756 
46,833,391 
7,069,412 
.'',,000,358 
]0„'>73,74fi 
30,340,119 
52,006,634 
38,101,159 

1.53,091,428 
13.774,474 
.^.,689,463 
3,987,507 
.5,.560,I30 
2,838,402 
4.621,803 

•jr.,471,779 
1S!),563.207 

19,402,560 
2,835,484 

18,373,580 
3,237.005 
2,114,814 
3,047,120 


49,040.563 
3,929.003 
2.172,697 
3,057,866 
1.478,467 
3,343,875 

,  1,881,245 


ExportnS, 
Domestic. 

Dollars. 
35,488,754 
3,476.937 
5,467,668 
3,386.745 
2,918,050 
4,.556,223 

55,294,377 
4,990,506 
3,857,1-12 
3,275,197 
2,902,044 
4,107,191 
4.302.333 

23,434,413 
78,728,786 
4,467,283 
2,474,810 
4,254,281 
6.986,831 
4,802,920 
7.287,561 

30.263,695 
7.992.682 
8.453,993 
5,344,296 
6,321,501 
7,780,555 
9,250,230 

45,052,257 

76,316,953 

11,960>105 

9,874,053 

6,955,039 

«,45S,490 

16.344.541 

22,78j;7l8 


14,863,153 
03,903,716 
1,718,327 
2,979,739 
1,906,567 
2,111,761 
2.767,919 
1.818,781 

13,303.094 
2,479,794 
2,438,454 
1,234,774 
1,244,007 
1,977,048 
1,649,563 


11,024,740 
24,327,834 
2,430.807 
3,105.007 
2,571,989 
2,007,396 
2,269,784 
2,707,824 


Total  6  mos. . 
Total  1 2  mos. 
OranU  total. . 


15,092,86 
3,609,103 
3,096,729 
3,028,885 
2,815,028 
3,156.775 
1,242.957 


16,949.477 

.32,042,34^ 

350,070,492 


74,380,226 
14,172.270 
16.246,045 
13,055,004 
5.309,818 
19,657,. '•.74 
15.356,927 

83,857,638 

1.58,237,864 

20,369,614 

13.866,381 

12,065.674 

8,743,045 

5.001,489 

1.050.480 

61.996.692 
2.523, 1!)2 
5,083.369 
3,806,401' 
3,905,699 
4,971,759 
•1,599,552 


Exports, 
Foreign. 


Dollars. 
482,938 
795,343 
200,100 
.553,765 
403,717 
396,925 


23,889,972 

8.'i,886,664 

6,8.37.471 

3,892.760 

15,268, 119 

6,013,886 

909.<)24 

13,60.'i,104 

33,486,904 
8,242,803 
7,574,684 
5,271,486 
7.912i903 
6,001,473 

63,594,611 


99,497,900 
132,984.924 
.531,154  191 


?.8;?2,788 

20,360 

31,885 

323,831 

1.479,286 

1,3.59,011 

1.497,195 

4.712,108 

7,544,<*G0 

"  301,736 

1,382,855 

067,886 

397,683 

7.58,112 

1,302,477 

4.810.749 
2,357,466 
.5,954,188 
2,638,728 
4,489,644 
3,213.358 
1.717.974 

20.371.358 

25.182,187 

341.153 

91,519 

360,.586 

250,860 

317,530 

2,128.578 

3,490,216 
,530,91 5 

3,016,334 
639,840 
743.476 
290,394 
f336.81t 

5,557,779 

0,047,995 

,50,132 

15,,305 

466,837 

19,218 

105,067 

347.906 

1,004,465 
223, .525 
273.242 
788,706 
:261.933 
.  241,403 
l,2dW,24S 


Merchandise. 


Imports. 


E.xports. 
Domestic. 


Dollars. 
84,561,785 
03,804.412 
.  76,418,541 
77.1.33;703 
73,777.970 
66,021.283 


441.737,756 
70,992,107 
71,016,866 
90.472,231 
92,252,029 
76,331.381 
87,890.671 


488,955,28.0 
930,693.041 

75.782,664 
76.267.145 
85.442,765 
77,121,468 
88,844,321 
94,783,630 

498.241.99:3 
100,033,450 
103,079,653 
116,193,961 
115,751,379 
115,086,444 
143,086,388 


693,231,27 
1,101.473.268 

<  95.614.439 

107,021,047 
.SO.486,311 
.89,356,496 
87,639.48 

102.935,533 

563,953,312 
128.344.239 
97,834,888 
147,901,883 
126,801.160 
118,850,759 
1.54,901,984 


2,989,057 

3,9.03,502 
401,242 
362,115 
254.07f 

1,725,927 
825,288 

1,000,896 

4,669,4.W 
573,529 
346,530 
1,019.456 
1,679,530 
794,174 
218,494 


Dollars. 
.58.209,624 
32,846,503 
60,490,197 
80,080.971 
82,721,578 
94,862,862 


415,211,734 
100,876,132 
109.493,897 
126,904,524 
135,125,523 
132,613,076 
1 42,502,655 

747,515,807 
1,162,727,641 
154,683,261 
141,138,078 
163,247,861 
173,709,938 
188,036,458 
1.59,360,410 


980,106.006 
171,711,968 
214,257,'833 
229,613,110 
184,295,970 
252,0,52,252 
240,194,838 

1.272,125,971 
2,252,291,977 
241,703,285 
270,307,662 
263,811,7M 
235,976,859 
232,296.175 
226.650,240 


1.470.811.965 
302.136,327 
222,352,069 
259,635,457 
262,610,658 
244.143.330 
274,148,778 


774,034,913 

1, 338, .588,225 

95,692,666 

119,531,600 

■     99,80.5,185 

91,319,486 

89,530,607 

91,511,471 

587,391,076 

•     88,154,970 

94,303,999 

98,360,412 

121,564,991 

149,434, 134 

112,622,429 

674,546,935 

1,261,938,010 

96,101,747 

122,452,147 

115,731,618 

105,821,699 

98,787,677 

91,969,882 


630,864,770 
85,880,208 
110.759,849 
130,844,316 
14,5,005.1.57 
178,233.477 
152,314.920 


15  .\  ports, 
ForelRO. 

Dollars. 
903,739 
712,922 
1,405.409 
.2,118.173 
4,041,039 
3,531,703 


Duties 
ColIecte("K 


W, 7 18,045 
.3,149,133 
3.709,685 
2,941.219 
4,286.119 
3.010,523 
2,:j86,201 

19,481,880 
32,199,926 
2,491,540 
2,140,167 
■3,190.386 
4.907,917 
4.955,897 
4,820,365 

22.506,272 
2,2.50,185 
3,342,217 
2,275,293 
1,929,495 
1,712,945 
3,253,662 

14,763,797 
37,270,069 
2,442,571 
2.26i),911 
3.013.786 
2.495.116 
(.61 2,557 
1.517,301 


4,631, tl9 

9,201,172 

54,969,792 


803,097,930 
1,433,962,706 
6,156,055,250 


1,50.5,126,019 
3,035,938,584 
208,809,197 
177,491,421 
240,843,778 
218,377.029 
268.566,.568 
20.5,919.146 

L320,067.139 
244.500,323 
167.136.944 
247.802.058 
185.810,427 
214,873,278 
201,932,015 

"i. 262. 115, 145 
2.582.182,284 
234,.380,123 
205,686.073 
193,844,251 
178,231,835 
226,996,,567 
215,180.440 

1,254..325,289 
257,984,785 
304,322,626 
304,787,424 
f300,922,.523 
272,792,119 
413,800,248 


13,251,242 
1,907,437 
1,104,014 
1,037,031 
1,223,821 
3,818,168 
2,769,299 

"  0,919,770 
23,171,012 
1,312,706 
1,122,948 
1,288,302 
1.531,683 
1,562,221 
3,548,216 

10,336,076 
3,643,401 
1,576,238 
3,523,010 
5.909,012 
4.146,470 
3,381,984 


Dollars. 
1S,914,37.3 
J2',S03.2Sr. 
12  143,093 
11,022,464 
12,420,478 
10,977,253 


75,886,917 
12,028,862 
10,888,46! 
13,782,944 
10,784,886 
11,258,471 
11,916,618 


70,6.59,642 
146,.540,589 
11,092,646 
10,342,205 
10,985,234 
12,008,761 
13,674,808 
11,882,930 

70,480,490 
1 1 ,026,3.80 
14.005,550 
14.948,475 
12,393,283 
13,370,203 
13,207,110 

80,111,007 
150,597,497 
11,274,23(* 
12,310,453 
11.418,041 
13,360,669 
12,748,771. 
12,166,340 


73,278,513 
13,410,053 
10,780,829 
13,341,322 
14.017.701 
18.783,967 
10,2.50,440 


80,590,921 

153,869.434 

11,190.793 

10,584,750 

9,469.365 

9.548,029 

8,753,21S 

7,142,206 


1,854,609,72.^ 

3,0.58,935,014 

12,093,075,600 


22,180,115 
32,516,191 
3.345,544 
3,422,222 
3V«S0,B03 
4,245,;>54 
4.467,484 
7,807,389 

27,j7]8...796 
6,5,'59,749 
7.053.651 
.S,ri«;,751 

30.17'.;,392 
7.612;408 

15.300.:S51 

'  76rr75.^J02 
102.:i43.998 
227,501.195 


56.683,416 

7,  t88,.55l 

8.194,345 

9.870,167 

10,525.970 

12,162.731 

10.665.910 


.58.907.074 
1 15,596,090 
9,215,232 
8,.=);-i»,02.'i 
8,138.131 
8.122,206 
7.300,250 
6,342,629 

48,097,370 
8,026,;186 
.  9,8.">6.348 
10,600,100 
12,881,215 
12,318,060 
13,964,222 


67,640,331 
115,743,701 
682,3.53,311 


Coni7)ierce-~Po/i  of  jV.  V.;  U.  S.  Totals  by  Years. 
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COMMERCE    OF    CUSTOMS 

DISTRICT 

OF  .H.    Y.    SINCE    1860. 

VEAn 
(flsc.) 

GOLD  AND  SILVER. 

Mekchaxdise. 

Exports — 

Exports- 

Exports — • 

Exports — 

Dutlea 

Imports. 

domestic. 

foreign. 

Imports. 

domeatic. 

foreign. 

collecfe<l. 

— 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

1800 

2,382.855 

50,338.957 

7,758,729 

231.310.086 

70.292,018 

9,755.900 

37.731,913 

1861 

34,176,188 

19.112,779 

4.903,477 

188.790,086 

118,207,177 

8,408,018 

28.141,55!) 

186-' 

11,689,687 

24.726,183 

4.2.37.670 

130.525.949 

127,651,778 

6.164,414 

34.529  146 

1863 

1,731,530 

46,014,880 

6,406.060 

175,522,885 

175,903,098 

10.963,293 

48,036.049 

1864 

2,099,057 

55,610,517 

3,562.187 

227,407.442 

156,026,705 

9,173,453 

72,406,636 

1865 

1.890,431 

37,733,355 

1,7&4.495 

152,248.078 

181,646,518 

20,802,523 

55,292,514 

1866 

302.505,719 
277.460,510 

264,510,247 
170,465.028 

7,453,845 
11,235,211 

132,589,159 

1867 

■■36,917;4>9' 

119,901. .520 

1868 

'  "5,789,631' 

69.868. .588 

'  "r.,4'4V,298' 

236.791,028 

166,182,651 

8,574,975 

107.854,915 

1869 

13,057,674 

26,615.429 

10,574,463 

282,060,008 

158.768.835 

7,167.373 

119,920,692 

1870 

12,941.193 

22,880,333 

10,816,822 

281.048,813 

187,092,158 

9,.522,588 

127.970,548 

1871 

9.154,001 

72,232.410 

10,675.087 

348.755,769 

213,298.365 

9,412,124 

140.125,530 

1872 

2,353,317 

52,190,940 

4,873,301 

416,162.512 

218,222,734 

10,287,917 

146,981,398 

1873 

7,611.934 

55,010,415 

7.566.348 

418,709.493 

258, 113, .548 

11,415,761 

125,582,198 

1874 

18,401,242 

46,433,364 

3.925,830 

376.730.380 

293,926.705 

10,707,633 

110,481.879 

1875 

11,500,687 

75,723.329 

0,547,415 

357,136,893 

253,478,584 

8.954.040 

108.227.467 

1870 

8.246,000 

41,589.908 

4,132,736 

303,466,910 

253,115,991 

9.735,685 

101,263,075 

1877 

31.770,581 

26,847,747 

9,174.196 

298,261.378 

274,120^814 

8,096,505 

91,056.962 

1878 

20,382,090 

11,760,270 

3,556.673 
4,283,509 

292,797,559 

327,226,478 

9,267,199 

90,878.353 
96,833,020 

1870 

11,766,309 

11.020.727 

302,549,053 

'S27,V96,319 

8,073.476 

1880 

83,658,245 

2.935,062 

5,138,574 

459,937,163 

385,506,602 

7,053,488 

130,431,008 
138.300,312 

1881 

100,302,913 

8,046,882 

2,907,182 

435.450.905 

393.658,208 

13.522,816 

1882 

28,215,006 

38,395.605 

3,761,188 

493.000.891 

332.102.136 

12.401,639 

151,629,894 

1883 

12,695,200 

16,203,319 

7,049.832 

490,005,276 

347.308.334 

14,117.027 

146,581.223 

1884 

21.735.725 

43,039,148 

11,690,789 

465.119,630 

320,016.240 

9,867,021 

138,866,903 

188^ 

25.957.687 

15,220,998 

8,031,562 

380,077.748 

334,718,227 

9.796,5.34 

125,31.3.677 

1886 

15,209,857 

41.915,728 

11.741,087 

419,338,9.32 

304,496,611 

9,832,800 

132,635,369 

1887 

41.238,214 

12.515,123 

6,648,541 
5,852 

456,698.631 

306,842,375 

9,. 504, 844 

146,158.589 

1888 

39.841,653 

49,56 

470.426.774 

301,480,784 

9,140,712 

144,426.620 

1889 

7,279,618 

71,68 

6,395 

472.153,507 

310,928,151 

8,910.404 

144,360.120 

1890 

11,070,503 

41,64 

6,121 

516,426.693 

340,268,765 

8,783,020 

151,84.5,132 

1891 

15.402,705 

95.91 

6.277 

537.786,007 

337.806,277 

8,722.570 

145.378,365 

1892 

39,708,007 

93.20 

4,967 

536.538.112 

404,935,770 

9,017,013 

117,787,839 

1893 

12,305,641 

119,493,996 

12,610.467 

548,558.593 

339,040,667 

8,355,050 

134,4.54,353 

1894 

68,039,604 

93,451,985 

14,884.446 

415.795,991 

359,192,983 

9,953,382 

85,576,111 

1895 

30,243,384 

82.908,880 

12,225,380 

477,741.128 

317,900,816 

7.673,240 

iO'.-^'^illZ 

1896 

30,972,139 

147.045,289 

7,139,065 

499.932.792 

344,355,492 

9,019,449 

106,060,185 

1897 

76.345,231 

85,013,883 

2,568,513 

480.603,580 

382,610,975 

9,068,932 

118,365.070 

1898 

94.116,902 

48.811.422 

6,230,248 

402,281.050 

437,426,637 

8,089,157 

100,424.617 

1899 

52.480,759 

69,463.439 

12,865,848 

465,569,650 

449.801.525 

9,642,692 

134,071.173 

1900 

24,765,253 

85,498,014 

2,450,539 

537,237,282 

507,930,476 

10,903,995 

150,1.53,068 

1901 

27,351,777 

102,389,646 

1,553,325 

527,259,908 

516,929,035 

12,663,9'i3 

159,330,669 

1902 

14,130,005 

79,196,540 

1,405,212 

559,930,849 

479,193,385 

11,168,310 

163,606,071 

1903 

15,233,351 

69,456.488 

3,025,638 

618,705,662 

492,874,449 

12.955,245 

178,852.021 

1904 

29.94S.11G 

108.398,066 

1.929,788 

600.171,033 

493,705,709 

13,102,304 

168,677,030 

1905 

15,537,694 

105,227,432 

6,791.302 

679,629,256 

511;067,199 

13,658,806 

170,570,029 

1906 

60,288,409 

52,268.485 

6,744.325 

734,350,823 

6957410,061 

11,750,253 

192.985.952 

1907 

61,221,577 

62.460,287 

7,781,311 

853,696,952 

616,270,674 

11,679,183 

217.127.610 

1908 

117,746,796 

99,738,210 

6,267,399 

688,215,938 

688,410,827 

12.652.086 

184,235.337 

1909 

20.685.652 

112.108,673 

2,623,340 

779,308,944 

595,670,688 

11,568,793 

195.008.723 

1910 

16,785.552 

116,635,626 

5,607,565 

935,990,958 

634,288,230 

17,098,120 

214.686,318 

1911 

35,529,111 

50.622.443 

4.580,442 

881,592,689 

756.473,974 

16,078.475 

200,818,317 

1912 

32,396,676 

81,328,034 

8,229,400 

975,744,320 

802.476.214 

15,469,589 

194,762.639 

1913 

48,909,622 

120.107,142 

4.966.898 

1,048,320,629 

900.622.431 

17,313,557 

198,471,127 

1914 

37,914,458 

133,209.708 

3.324,967 

1,040,380,526 

845,342,530 

19,203,808 

1915 

46,833,391 

78,728,786 

7,544,956 

930.693,041 

1,162.727,641 

32,199,925 

■i46,546.589 

1916 

179.563,207 

75,415.943 

25,182.107 

1,191,473,268 

2,272.291.977 

37,270,069 

150,597,503 

1917 

58,873.710 

158,237.884 

9,047,995 

1,338.588.225 

3.035,838,584 

23.171.012 

153.869.441 

1918 

24,327,934 

85.886,664 

3,993,522 

1,251,842,010 

2,582,182,184 

32,546,191 

115.590.095 

1919 

32,488,950 

73,989.865 

10,182,926 

1,394,270,206 

2.925.715,466 

102,523,998 

115.743,708 

1920 

95,440,254 

212,680,268 

2,727,135 

2,904,844,143 

3,293.304.084 

100,744,758 

227,102.417 

UNITED    STATES    IMPORT    AND 

EXPORT    TOTALS, 

BY    YEARS. 

FISCAL 

Tot.  Imports 

Fiscal 

Tot.  Imports 

Fiscal 

Tot.  Imports 

Flscal 

Tot.  Imports 

Year. 

and  Exports. 

Year. 

and  Exports. 
Dollars. 

Year. 

and  Exports. 

YEAR. 

and  Exports. 

DoUais. 

Dollars. 

,     Dollars. 

1800 

102,224.548 

1870..  . 

828,730.176 

1887 

.  1,408.502.979 

1904 

■2,451,914.042 

1810 

152,157,970 

1871.  .  . 

963.043.862 

1888 

.  1.419.911.021 

1905 

2.636,074.737 

1820 

144,141,669 

1872.  .  . 

1,070.772.663 

1889 

.  1,487.533,027 

1900 

2,970.426.946 

1830 

134, .39 1.691 

1873..  . 

1,164,616,132 

1890 

.  1,647,139,093 

1907 

3,315,272,503 

1840 

221,927,638 

1S74.  .  . 

1,153.689,382 

1891 

.  1,729,.397,006 

1908 

3.055,11.5,1.38 

1850 

310,885,252 

1875.  .. 

1.046.448.147 

1892 

.  1,857.080.010 

1909 

2.974.931.328 

1855 

470,718,211 

1876.  .  . 

1,001,125,561 

1893 

.  1,714,066.116 

1910 

3.301.932.150 

1860 

687,392,176 

1877.  .  . 

1,053,798.346 

1894 

.  1,547,135.194 

1911 

3.576.546.304 

1861 

506,804,375 

1S78.     . 

1,131,917,298 

1895 

.  1,539,508,130 

1912 

3.857,.587.343 

1862 

380,027,178 

1879.  .  . 

1.156.217,216 

1896 

.   1,062.331.612 

19J3 

4.278.892,383 

1863 

447,300,202 

1880..  . 

1.503.593,404 

1897 

.  1,815.723,968 

1914 

4,258,.504,805 

1864 

475,285,291 

1881.  .  . 

1.545,041,974 

1898 

.   1.847,531,984 

1915..     .. 

4.442,759,085 

1865 

404,774.883 

1882.  .  . 

l,475.181.8Sl 

1899 

.  1,924,171,791 

1910... 

0,531,366,390 

1860 

783.671.588 

1883. . . 
188?.  .  . 

1,547,020,316 

1900 

.  2,244.424.266 

1917.  .  . 

8,949.403.579 

1867 

090.267,237 

1.408.211,302 

19(il 

.  2,310,937,156 

1918 

7.865.366.774 

1868 .. 

639,389.339 

1886..  . 

1.319,717,084 

1902 

.  2,285,040.349 

1919 

10.328.002.754 

1809 

703,'j24,07G 

1886..  . 

1,314,960,906 

1903 

.  2,445,860.910 

1920 

13.349,061,401 
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Commerce — United  States,  Imports. 


VALUE    OF    IMPORTS    FOR    CONSUMPTION    AND    DUTIES    SINCE    1847. 


Year. 
(Fiscal.) 


.847.. 
^848.. 
1849. . 
i850. . 
1851.. 
1852. . 
! 853 .  . 
.'854.  . 
!855.. 
i856. . 
1857.. 
1858.. 
1859. . 
I860. . 
1861. . 
1862. . 
I8G3. . 
1804. . 
186.5  ■. 
1866. . 
)867  . 
1808. . 
1869. . 
i870  . 
1871.  . 
1872  . 
!8V3  . 
1874,  . 
1875. . 
1876  . 
1877. . 
1878. 
1 879 . . 
1880. 
1881.. 
1882.. 
1883.. 
1884.. 
1885  . 
'886. . 
1887.. 
1888.. 
1889. . 
1890. . 
1891.. 
!892.. 
1893. . 
1894.. 
1895. . 
i896.  . 
1897.. 
1898.. 
1899.. 
1900.. 
1901. . 
1 902 . . 
1903.. 
1904. . 
1905. . 
1906.. 
1907.. 
1908.. 
1909.. 
1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 
1915. . 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 
1919.; 
1920.  , 


Free, 
Dollara. 


15 

14 

13 

15 

17 

21 

2-f 

22 

29 

49 

49 

55 

60 

68 

07 

49 

30 

38 

40 

57 

17 

15 

21 

20 

40 

40 

177 

151 

140 

140 

HO 

141 

142 

207 

202 

210 

200 

211, 

192 

210, 

229 

238, 

249 

258 

379, 

448 

432 

372, 

376. 

308, 

381 

291, 

299, 

366, 

339. 

396. 

437 

4.54 

517, 

548, 

641, 

525, 

599, 

761, 

776, 

881, 

986, 

1,152, 

1.032 

1,495 

1,8.52 

2,118 

2,230 

3.405 


838,500 
946.012 
710.610 
.982.458 
910,930 
649,731 
7.32.613 
,552.83.5 
913,974 
003,470 
942,107 
,292,929 
8.50,406 
391,038 
,421,022 
842,947 
,020.756 
,102,.505 
,097.208 
1^1,309 
,033,130 
,147.618 
.Ci>2,5.32 
,214,105 
.036,803 
.864,590 
,721,289 
,374,571 
.292,935 
,191,057 
,494,2.54 
,250,132 
802,611 
.772,522 
,293,871 
,672,355 
808,030 
0S9,41yl 
,443,389 
271.333 
,319.335 
947,634 
824,339 
130,929 
028,079 
,771,192 
,450.474 
,461.955 
890.100 
S97.523 
902,414 
.534,005 
,668,977 
759,922 
003,256 
542,233 
290,728 
1.53,100 
073.277 
695,764 
953,451 
704,745 
375,868 
363,117 
963,955 
512,987 
972,333 
392,059 
,803,558 
881,357 
,530,536 
,599,372 
,222,808 
,449,794 


Dutiable, 
Dollars. 


100,419,095 
125,705,820 
118.854,408 
148,051,575 
182,505,378 
173,737,583 
225,424„532 
253, .535,495 
201,736,306 
246,047,468 
283,569,188 
187,385,484 
249,966,904 
207,891,447 
207,235,303 
128.487,253 
195.343,524 
202,9.50,7.57 
109, .559,317 
366,349.277 
301,125,553 
329,661.302 
372,7.50,042 
400,131,905 
459,603,006 
512,795,442 
485,155.425 
416,125,862 
380,140.384 
324,332,616 
299,329,283 
297,363,135 
297,070,108 
419,753,948 
448,325,411 
506,045,034 
494,352,144 
456,662.413 
386. ,892, 253 
413,778,0.55 
450,325,322 
468,143,774 
484,856,708 
607,571,764 
406.4.55,173 
.355,526,741 
400,282,519 
257,04i5,7O3 
354,271,990 
390,796,561 
407,348,610 
295,619,695 
385,772,915 
463,7.59,330 
468,070,045 
503,251,521 
570,669,382 
527,669,459 
670,044,856 
664,721,885 
773,448,834 
057.415,920 
682,265,867 
785,756,020 
750,981.697 
759,209,915 
779.717,079 
764.008,335 
615  622,722 
683.153,244 
814,689,485 
827,056.031 
805,497.260 
1833,171.874 


■l''otaI, 
DoUare. 


110,2.57,595 

140.651,8.38 

132,505,108 

104,034,033 

200,476,308 

195.387,314 

250.157,145 

276,088,330 

231,6.50,340 

295,050,938 

333,511,255 

242,078,413 

310,823,370 

330,282,485 

274,0.56,325 

178,3.30,200 

225,375  2S0 

301,113,322 

209,0.50,625 

423.470,640 

378,K5S,683 

344.808.920 

394,449,174 

426,346,010 

499,099,959 

559,060,038 

662,876,714 

567,500,433 

526,433,319 

464,523,673 

439,823,537 

438,613.267 

439,872,719 

f  27  526,470 

6.50,618,282 

710,717,389 

701,220,180 

067  751,827 

579,335,642 

024049.388 

079,644,057 

707,091,408 

734,681,107 

765.708,693 

.845,483,252 

804,297,933 

832.732,993 

630,107,658 

731,162,090 

759,094,084 

789,251.030 

.587,153,700 

085,441.892 

830.519.262 

807.763,301 

899,793.7.54 

1.007,960.110 

981,822,559 

1,087.118,133 

1,213.417.049 

1.415  402  285 

1,183,120,605 

1.281.041,735 

1,547  109,137 

1  527  945.652 

1,640  722,902 

1,706.089.412 

1,906.400.394 

1,648.386,280 

2,179,034,601 

2,667,220  021 

2,945,655,403 

3.095,720,068 

6,238,621,668 


Per  Cent. 

oi' 

Free. 


Total 
Duties. 
Dollar,-'. 


13.02 
10.03 
10.34 
9.74 
8.93 
11.08 
9.89 
8.17 
12.91 
16.77 
14.98 
22.78 
21.10 
20  34 
24 ,  65 
27 ,  95 
13,32 
12.07 
19.12 
13 .  49 


0 

4  40 

5  50 
4.74 
8.01 
8.37 

20.81 
26.67 
27.78 
30.18 
31.94 
32.20 
32.46 
33.11 
31.09 
29.39 
29.50 
31.61 
33.22 
33.09 
33.74 
33.78 
•  34.05 
33.71 
44 .  S3 
.55 ,  78 
51.93 
59.11 
51.55 
48.56 

48 .  39 

49 .  65 
43.72 
44.16 
41.93 
44.01 
43.38 
46.26 
47.56 
45.22 
45.35 
44.43 
46.77 
49.21 
50.85 
63.73 
55.87 
60.45 
02.66 
68.65 
69.40 
71.92 
72.04, 
65.01 


28,137,923 

33,034,306 

31,027,772 

40,181,813 

48,026,000 

47,.57  7,033 

.58,467,815 

64, 93  i,  607 

54,119,077 

04,084,401 

03,064,864 

42,040,722 

48,894,684 

52,093,421 

39,03^,209 

46. .509215 

63,729,203 

96,465,9,57 

80,635,170 

177,056,.523 

108,603,7,50 

160,632.779 

176, .557,6.84 

191,513  975 

202.446, 673 

212,619,105 

184,929,042 

160,522,286 

164,564,9.S3 

145,178,003 

128,428,.343 

127, 195,159 

133.395,436 

1,*<2, 747,054 

193,800,^80 

216, 1.38,110 

210,037,?93 

190,282,f,3e 

178,151,001 

189,410,448 

214.222,?,10 

210,042,266 

220,576,989 

220..540,037 

2 10, .885,701 

174,124,370 

199,143,078 

129,55.S,}'92 

149,460,608 

157,013,600 

172,700,3'31 

145,438,385 

202,072,050 

229,.360,771 

2.33,556,110 

251,463,155 

280,752,416 

258,161,130 

258,426.295 

293,910,396 

329,480,048 

282,682,895 

294,667,054 

326,661.683 

309,905,692 

304,899,366 

312,509,946 

283,719,081 

205,946.842 

209,725,801 

221,659,066 

179,998,385 

184,457,867 

322.902,649 


Au  val. 
Rate  of 

Duty 
Diiiiable. 

26.86 
24 .  97 

24 .  73 

25 ,  85 
26,44 
25,96 
25.93 
25.61 
20.82 
26.05 
22.45 
22 .  44 
1 9 .  66 
19.67 
18.84 
30.19 

32 ,  02 
36 .  09 
47 ,  66 
48,33 
40 ,  67 
48  03 
47 .  22 
47.08 
43.94 
41  ,35 
38,04 
38,49 
40,58 
44.70 
42 .  84 
42.71 
44.82 
43.46 
43.27 
42.01 
42,^1 
41,67 
45,83 
45 ,  .53 
47,08 
45,61 
45.11 
44.39 
46.26 
48.69 
49 .  56 
50.00 
41.75 
39.95 
42.17 
48.80 
52.07 
49.24 
49.64 
49.79 
49.03 
48.77 
45.24 
44.16 
42 .  .55 
42.94 
43.15 
41. 52 
41.22 
40.12 
40 .  05 
37  60 

33 .  43 
30.67 
27.18 
24.11 
21.27 


/vu  val. 
Rate  D'ty 
Free  and 
Dutiable 


22.98 
22.22 
21.97 
23.16 
a3.07 

22 .  94 
23.37 
23.62 
23.36 
21.68 
19.09 
17.33 
15.43 
1.5.67 
X4.21 
26.08 
28.28 
32.03 
38.40 
41.81 
44.50 
±6 .  49 
44.65 
44.89 
40.51 
37.99 

27 .  90 

28 .  29 
29.36 
31.25 
v;9.20 
29.00 
30.33 
20.12 
29.79 
30.16 
.30.04 
28.60 
30.75 
30.35 
31,52 
30.55 
SO,  02 
29.59 
25.65 
21.65 
23.70 
20.56 
20.44 
20.67 
21.89 
24.77 
29.48 
27.62 
28.91 
27.95 
27. 8S 
26.29 
23.77 
34.22 
23.28 

23 .  88 
22 .  99 
21.11 
20.29 
18.58 
17.69 
14.88 
13.49 

9.62 
.S.31 
6.28 
6.08 
6.31 


Impori^ 
Per  Call 
Doll.irt^. 


5.05 

6  4,5 
5 ,  89 

7  07 
8,35 
7 , 8,8 
9,77- 

10  44 
8.511;- 

10,53:' 

11  53' 
8,10 

10.30 

10.09 

8 .  57 

5 .  45 

0 .  7.5 

8  84 
0  03 

1 1  .  94 
10.44 

9  33 
1(1. 4.5 
11  00 
12.03 
13.79 
15  91 
13.20 

11  9,"^ 
10,29 

9,49 
9,21 
9,(10 

12  ol 
J 2.  OS! 
13,0.". 

13  05 
12  10 
1 0 .  32 

10  ,S? 

11  .-j.S 
1 1  .  79 

11  99 
12.10 
1 3 .  24 

12  .30 
1 2 .  55 

9,32 
10.01 

10  SI 

1 1  .  02 
8  05 
9.22 

10  93 
10.2.5 
11.18 
12. 2S 
1  1 . 73  : 

13  74 
1 2 .  95 
1 5 .  97 
13.11 
13  94 
10  .54 
10  0") 
10  91 
17  'M 
19  04 
10  20 
2 1  .  OS 
25.411 
26.80 


Prior  to  1866  the  Hgures  ol  Import  values  represent  net  eeueral  import-'^,  llie  amount  ol  duty  colleciwl 
l>eing  the  annual  amounts  collected  ou  merchandise  only.  For  1867  and  later  yeara  the  figures  of  impon 
values  represent  import.s  for  consumption,  the  average  ad  valorejn  rat«s  on  dutiable  merchandI.so  beini; 
fia-sed  on  ordinary  duties,  and  those  on  free  ;uid  dutiable  merchnndl.se  being  ba.sed  on  total  duties  coiloft<:il. 
The  total  duties  collected  Include  duty  equivalent  to  Internal  revenue  tax,  and  drawback  on  articles  export f.ii 
from  the  United  States  returned. 

Imports  entered  lor  consumption  are  Imports  on  which  duties  are  paid  (or  which  are  re.eisterciJ  as 
entered  free),  within  a  named  period.  Thus,  goods  may  be  imported  to  the  value  ol  $2,000,000,000  in  rt 
tclven  period,  but  75  per  cent,  of  them  go  into  bonded  wai'ehouses,  to  be  held  until  n^de<l  for  consumiirion. 
When  such  goods  come  out  of  ,otomBe  they  arc  recorded  as  imporK^f  .T",d  nnt  till  then 


Cormnercc — United  States,  l^jporf.^ 


9fi7' 


UNITED    STATS8    IMPORTS,   BY    CRANO    OIVJSmNS. 
^ (B>  firand  Divlaloa.')  of  tb.?  V.'orld.i 


Fiscal 
Ybab. 

iMPomx  From — 

Europe. 

No.  America. 

So.  AmfVica . 

A.slu. 

Ocoinli 

.\fr;i:'j 

1830 

$40,841,420 
64,146,814 
124.954,302 
165.079,384 
216.8.31,353 
203,682.804 
116.9S2..504 
148.292,951 
179,731,049 
109,003,019 
200,266,170 
253,670,736 
198.907,488 
244,0,39,755 
249,540,283 
297,359,849 
365,300,.3.32 
301, .52 1,970 
315,819,123 
287,201,034 
234,331,710 
239,093.200 
217,334,822 
210,027.113 
370,821,782 
340,727,631 
397,581.413 
409,713,125 
370.9.50.001 
318,733.328 
357,538,405 
390.728.002 
407,051,875 
403,421,0.58 
449,987.200 
459.305.372 
391,028,469 
•158,4.-)0,093 
295,077i805 
383,045,813 
418,039,121 
430,192.205 
305,9.33.091 
,353.884. .534 
440.507.314 
429,020.452 
475.101.941 
.547,220,887 
498.097.379 
540.773.092 
033.292.184 
747,291.2.53 
008.014.147 
054.322.918 
806,270,280 
708,167,700 
810,585,320 
S92,800..384 
895,002,808 
014,3.54.045 
010.2.32.749 
010.47').6-0 
411.578.404 
372.951.315 
1,179,400,099 

517,548.892 
22,027,639 
24,130,879 
44,781,394 
75.082,583 
68.934,936 
50,927,847 
58,256,053 
90,099,407 
83.912,382 
109.989,347 
88,803,182 
100.002,918 
114.772,904 
120,544.011 
135,979,954 
145,321,478 
l.56,6'J4,503 
150,527,008 
1.32,0.35,363 
118,188,297 
1.30,190,087 
122,980,207 
112,50.5.940 
130,077,225 
134,198,100 
1.50,022,388 
140,897,620 
1.30,321,361 
117,450,701 
125,431.510 
130,790,843 
139,818,918 
1.50.805.817 
148.308.709 
103,220.070 
174.054.181 
183,732,712 
100,902,559 
133,91,5,682 
120,877,120 
105,924,053 
91,370,807 
112.150,911 
130,035,221 
145,1.58,104 
151,070,524 
189,730,475 
198,778,952 
227.229,145 
235,353,322 
203, .570,349 
238,815.898 
253,999,920 
.300,707,480 
305,490,793 
334,072,039 
301,943,059 
427,399,3.54 
473,079,790 
.591.89.5,.543 
700, 112,-537 
918,347,340 
1.052,. 50  7,498 
1,480,459,842 

86,239.176 

9,420.-586 

16.047,637 

27,894, 1'JS 

35,992,719 

33,204,256 

21,913,043 

22,358,438 

33,082,797 

22,930,809 

32,136,785 

35,795,302 

41,377,712 

41,844,782 

43,.596,045 

55,032,487 

56,163,090 

07,240,902 

07„520,034 

74,247,031 

05,730,123 

07,825.8.59 

09,203,408 

59,174,974 

82,120,922 

80,027.308 

81,291,930 

70,730,983 

75,753,900 

05,289,9,50 

05,875,425 

79.704,191 

84,350,398 

92,13.5.0.52 

90.000.144 

118,730,008 

150,727,759 

102,207,815 

100,147,107 

112,107,120 

108,828,402 

107.389,405 

92,091,094 

86, .587, 803 

93,000,774 

110,307,342 

119,7.85.750 

107.428,323 

120,304,113 

150,795.800 

140,422,870 

100,105,537 

124,998,500 

163,878,724 

190,104.786 

182,023,7.50 

215,089.310 

217,734,020 

222,677.075 

261,489,503 

391,502,018 

542,212,820 

507.418,257 

-508.374.904 

809.944,300 

S5,.53l,737 

9,695.639 

10,315.486 

18,288.328 

26,201,603 

22,076,660 

11.035.861 

17.810,728 

17.403.933 

11,248,683 

19,219,340 

26,672,233 

23,806,412 

27.405,349 

31,413,378 

41,200,224 

.54,497,477 

61.764,489 

43,608,490 

45,220.249 

47 .637,906 

41.521,087 

42.834,123 

46.247,481 

67,008,793 

06.289,448 

01,419,192 

60,509,-565 

54.042,233 

.52.200,475 

58,521,909 

63,212,870 

01,091,675 

03.000,391 

67,. 506,833 

72,272,222 

80,138,251 

87,624,446 

66,180.397 

77,626,304 

89,592,318 

87,294,597 

92,504,593 

107,091.214 

130,842,330 

117,077,011 

129,082.051 

147.702.374 

143,500.1.53 

101.982,991 

180.095,671 

212,475,427 

181.167,610 

197,548,027 

193,155,344 

213,449.730 

225,408,250 

270,494,777 

280,952,480 

247,770,103 

437,181,404 

015.217,403 

826.193,042 

830.7.52.103 

1,308,669,105 

S3.t.i,SRT 

602,41: 

1.4T)1.340 

3,-5T5.574- 

3.495.J26 

4.434,S9T 

2.209,881 

2,903.002 

4.140.008 

3,572.-143 

7,4'10,708 

9,990,737 

5,278  Ml 

0,837,002 

1,423,212 

1,4SS,.50.5 

.5,203,288 

4.458,688 

^•,767;349 

4.98^.781 

2.838.241 

4,108,001 

3,S74,.J35 

4.04.?.711 

14.130.004 

7,621.302 

11.336.718 

12.259,850 

24,628,061 

19,470,640 

23.631,402 

23,215,0,50 

20,472,885 

29,604.059 

28,356,.568 

25.621.134 

23.133.062 

25,907,378 

21.457,923 

17,460,^20 

24,614,608 

24,400,439 

20,8.59,230 

20,907,877 

34,61  l,lt)8 

11,.395,195 

14,166,404 

21,043,527 

20,310,998 

25,388,421 

24,760,658 

29,785,393 

25.054,866 

27,002.008 

37,099,795 

30,274.452 

36,464,115 

37, .543.441 

42.144,308 

.52,-522.552 

96,225,991 

65,328,379 

146,205,707 

190,008.129 

157,891.753 

S^'OS.T-.'T 

1840 

18W 

1865 

i")i«i  8(i;> 

M2.!5i 
l.>>ti',04; 

■  :i.r  M..;i-( 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

18C6 

1807 

■  '•.1,J.',>".,5'1'1 
■  ■  '2,042,59.:! 
3,290.748 
4,499.101 
3.160,431 
2.017,944 
2,833,38i 

1868 

1869 

2,191,747 
1,514  34-) 

1870 

9,860.058 

1871 

10  482,629 

1872 

13,792.495 

1873 

1874 

1875.... 

1873 

12.020,589 
9,619.184 

10.219,095 
7.951,595- 

1S77 

9,351,512 
10,645,891 

1878 

1879 

*,718,556 

1880 

3,739.420 

1881 

14,200,773 

1882 

10,388,927 

iss;! 

16  063  76? 

188  4r 

5,994,-577 

1885 .,  . 

4.382.22A 

ISSG 

ISS7...... ....... 

4.537,419 
4,0t18.8O0 

1S88  

1S89 

1.S90 

18'.H 

1.S9-2 

4.585,86-! 
5,505,2TS 
5,084,892 
.5,754,721 
7,720,;40 

1893 

1804 ; ,  . 

8,388,478 
5,102,771 

1895 

7,104,000 
11,172.979 

1890    

1H97      

9, .529,713 

1898 

1899 

1900 , 

7,193.63-> 
10,430,06-;) 
11.218.437 

1901 

8,953,461 

1902 

13.447,61.1, 

1903 

12. 58!, 851 

1904 

9,426,77>> 

1905 

1906   

ll,343.62-_> 
12,028,735 

liK)7 

21,127,46') 

1908 

10,290,87:1 

1909 

15,108,027 

1910 

17,489,73*)' 

19)  1 

27,213.020 

1912 

22,.585,888 

1913 

1914 

20,425,344 
19,149,47'j 

1915 

1910 

24,963,081 
04,705,74-1 

1917 ,... 

19!S 

00,013,310 
75,911,957 

1919 ,.... 

1920 

81,005.75'! 
]8S.10.5,'13:> 

U.   S- 

MF.RCHAXDISE   IMPORTS  FRO.M   CHIEF  COUXTRIES. 

(Fiscal  year  endiiie  June  30.) 

COUNTBJES. 

1920- 

1919- 

COVNTRIV.S. 

1920. 

1919 

DoUnrs. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

noltar'i. 

Belgium 

29.748.408 

047,809 

Mexico     

168,330,626 

1.57,690.751 

Denmark. ,    .    . ■ 

13,791. 0<)3 
172.022.935 

2,294,018 
62,091.037 

Cuba 

045.571.828 
2-57,783,114 

337, 654. 1 4i 

France 

Argentina 

166,061,53'1 

Germany. ,,;..:.. 

4.5.08.5.975 
22,229.915 
92.420.177 

944.981 
22.876.904 
21,573.-527 

Brazil 

Chile 

281,217,794 

112.637.825 

52.118.859 

125,283,489 

Gr^f*oe   ....       '. . . .    , . 

1 35.002 ,54-w 

Itah- .. . ,;..-.  . 

Uruguay 

47.323.20:1 

Netlierlands.-. . . . . . . . , . . 

100.035.422 

30,652,531 

China 

220.88,7.848 

105.054,245 

Koiw;»y . .....»., 

15.025.415 

3,219,245 

British  indto 

178.951.533 

12.5i471,468 

Spain.  .  .  .  .  .:, i  .,.,..■... 

49.4 10.9 15 

30,979,1.83 

Dutch  F.ast  Iiiiiles 

;J5,.S0 1.206 

71,OJ0,0<>i 

Swfdea .,;.;..... 

21.el'),701 

.5.819,191 

Japan .,.;...;•... 

.;.627, 220,867 

303.993,041 

Swtuerlnnd. ;. ,......,. 

46.394,211 

18,649.007 

Australia.  -  -' ■ 

•    66,771,703 

■     74,643,99*1 

United  Kingdom.-.-..  - 

524,020,493 

1-57.107.578 

;  Philippine  Islaurtj .  .  .•; . : . 

72-902,440 

•  82,'t9O,700 

C-'auada 

537.377.381 

408.954.818 

•British  South. .\rvlc:ii.  o 

-■■-  3S,513,P29, 

36.388,17* 
23.934. :,7; 

Central  Amcriea  - . 

59.191.510 

43.708.322 

!  Eir>-]>t                   

105.^72,.>08 

iSS 


Commerce —  United  States,  Imports. 


UNITED    STATES    SMPORTS,    BY    CLASSES    OF    MATEfilAtS. 

(Includes  both  free  and  dutiable,  all  classes.) 


Crude  Mate- 

Food.stuffs  lu 

Focdstults 

Manufactures 

rials  For  Use 

Crude  Con- 

Partly  or 

For  Further 

Manufactures 

M  isi.-ci- 

VlaCM.   YEAK. 

in  Manu- 

dll'n,  &  Food 

Wholly  Man- 

Use in  Mauu- 

Ready  For 

laucouf. 

tacturlng. 

Animals. 

ufactured. 

facturinR. 

Cousumptiou. 

I  h30 

S4,214,825 
11,510,245 
11.711,266 
39,691,797 

37,382,274 
15.273,321 
18,011,659 
45,743,826 

.S9,653,971 
15,188,845 
21,465,776 
59,837,674 

S5.152.4S0 
11,359,196 
26,163.152 
34,899,303 

$35,734,837 
44,300.005 
05,312,499 

172,128.991 

.S5S2,563 

1 840 

630,091 

1850     

•845,174 

1860 

1,314,528 

1801    

29,259,172 
31.928,211 
46,958,837 
38,746,439 
28,777,028 
46,114,499 
41.084,616 

40,177.496 
32,495.120 
30,454,691 
44,258,461 
35,137,244 
60.669,119 
50,697,276 

53,742,740 
34,566,127 
35,167,621 
51,557,9,54 
48,030,634 
72.481,508 
65,387,466 

.32,613,807 
23,773,633 
35,148,512 
52,280,953 
29,902,303 
55.840,774 
55,665,853 

132.272.902 
55,697,925 
95.00'j\!68 

128,419,577 
98,138,098 

198,128,401 

180,516,320 

1,244,425 

)8G2 

895  661 

1863 

\J  *J  \M  ^  V\J  *■ 

596,986 

1864 

1,1,53.899 

1865. 

760,213 

1866   

1 ,577,705 

1867 

t,S09,.566 

1868 

39,306,270 

51,719,723 

77,878,959 

53,435,379 

133.432,080 

1,004,029 

1869 

47.663,754 

.52,924,832 

95,073,003 

62.650,909 

156,555,402 

2.038,419 

1870 

55,615.202 

54,081,091 

96,081,635 

55.569,071 

173,6H-.888 

990,521 

1871 , 

66.799,655 

63,618,372 

103,225,752 

72.228,206 

203.483,27  X 

10,868,428 

1 872 

91,715,35!) 
94.293.370 

76,745,348 
83,364,065 

121,746,757 
122,063,864 

87.606,647 
96,041,675 

237,928,516 
232,108,020 

10  8,52  450 

1873.. 

13,065,210 

1874 

73,306,563 

94,264,481 

119,618,137 

71,913.498 

192,4S;l,8e7 

15,811,796 

1,87.'-. 

78,891,769 

90,018,885 

113.145,852 

63,411,600 

177,891,440 

9,645,88'1 

1870 

66,370,245 

94,186,516 

91,927,329 

51,087,445 

145,691, 80S 

11.477.847 

1877 

09,592,668 

86,134,465 

114,579,052 

48,531,632 

125,654,539 

6.830,770 

1878: 

72,485,320 

84,399,969 

102,034,859 

40,500,681 

124,785,155 

0,845,50-1 

1879 

73,328,788 

82,283,989 

102,059,926 

49,692,449 

130,143,818 

7,660,805 

1880 

131,801.617 

100,297,040 

118,125,216 

110,779,516 

196.587.405 

10,303.952 

1881 

114,244,631 

102.486,852 

123,380,388 

87,790,890 

203.725,925 

11,035,942 

1882 

131,356,113 

104.947,672 

139.438,.500 

98,623,766 

238.7 10.  {591 

'  11,556,826 

IS83     

133,612,450 

93,091.358 

142,127,926 

98,755,423 

242.945.562 

12,648,195 

1884 

119,150.041 

103,010,830 

130,778,280 

94,698,249 

207,771.072 

12,288,615 

1  S85 .... 

106,774.553 

93,345,.5S3 

102,937.933 

78,254,677 

182,543,070 

13. 671. .507 

1886 

128,434,759 

91,.588,644 

112,771,430 

91, .539.24-1 

3  94.791,568 

10,310.485 

18.S7 

143,361.050 

106,362,234 

111,714,382 

120,079,754 

202,80O,O7S 

8,002,275 

1888 

155,057.132 

116,087,107 

111,048,075 

121,605,094 

211,218,052 

8,940,754 

1889...    . 

103,548.100 

123,130,984 

122,2.54,260 

115.079,918 

212.482.518 

8,635.860 

1890 

170.037.250 

128,480,142 

133,332,031 

116,924,080 

230.085,581 

9,251,325 

1891 

1.84,175,197 

1.50,639.399 

147,721,884 

136,446,309 

217,677.775 

8,355,632 

1892 

188,317,595 

175,558.861 

139,794,773 

112,729,303 

204,543,857 

6,458,073 

1893 

209.277.112 

131,063,968 

1,53,739.181 

135,608,418 

228,704,866 

7,347,-377 

1894 

130,086,011 

133,309,989 

155,348,824 

82,894,732 

148,798,021 

4,557,045 

1895 

180,939,902 

141,377,238 

107,020,180 

96,480,622 

199,513,108 

0,596.915 

1895 

197.646,852 

130,002,310 

118,805,703 

101,070,937 

226,639,759 

5,559,113 

1897 

196,159,371 

128,379,785 

129,244,951 

88,490,400 

217,843,913 

4,611,981 

1898 

189,322.244 

103,984,608 

86,091,010 

79,288,417 

153,025,210 

4,338,165 

1899 

208.565.691 
276.241.152 
248.006,751 

98,933,256 

97,910,293 

110,385,208 

123,448,135 
133,027,374 
125,540,054 

91,953,914 
134,222,045 
127, .576,924 

169,516,030 
203,120.341 
205.505, .580 

4.730,863 

1900 

5,407,979 

1901..... 

6,157,048 

1902 

303,001.868 

120,280,302 

95,350.250 

147,656,292 

231,420,820 

5,611,410 

190a 

3.30,491.084 

119,202,674 

116,620,623 

195,750,847 

257,757,184 

5.890,825 

1901 

320.794.431 

132.223.895 

118,222,862 

160,233,890 

252,857.673 

6.7.54,620 

1905 

389.160.658 

146,130,903 

145,355,839 

177,82T>960 

252,372,050 

0,665.061 

1905 

414.687,999 

134,31.5.448 

140,358,114 

220,298,751 

307,801,154 

9,100.9W» 

1907 

477.027.174 

149,747,693 

158,656,263 

274,096,464 

364,192.884 

10,700,947 

190S 

303,482,258 

145,577.427 

147,008,870 

196,248,409 

331  617.926 

10,406,902 

190'J     

451,359.259 

164.110.674 

165,700,920 

222,101,622 

299,106,235 

9,541.5)4 

1910              

566.270.770 

144,776,636 

181,560,572 

285,138,373 

367,723,367 

11,471.712 

1911 

511.362.140 

181.194.863 

172,000,501 

287,785,652 

361,422.180 

13,454,709 

1912              

5,''>5,986,041 

230,358,230 

196,100,608 

293.739,134 

360,018,963 

17,061.958 

1913             

635,210,201 

211,746,500 

194,213,220 

349,401,928 

408,178,704 

14,227:681 

1914     

632,865.860 

247,947,021 

227,644,329 

319,275,488 

449,318,214 

16,874,145 

1915 

575.357,144 

223,929„564 

285,725,091 

237,176,522 

335,876,628 

16,104,791 

1910                

948.825,500 

251,886,746 

310,938,181 

356,857,137 

311,870,962 

17,504.984 

19)7                  

1109,704,565 

335,573,042 

343,435,475 

477,730,509 

377,250, .'•,.53 

15,655.041 

Jnis 

1230,252,430 

372,681,751 

380,227,084 

540,742,182 

402,670,415 

19,081, .iil 

1910                  

1250,074,773 

376,222,730 

456,200,261 

605,727,715 

393,223,404 

13,671.185 

1920 : .  .  . 

2141,644,621 

022,439,745 

891,336,464 

800,713,283 

745.125,689 

37,361,866 

Merciiandlse  imports  froo  of  dutv,  which  are  Inchided  in  the  above  table,  were  valued  ."i*  follows^— 
(1821),  82,017,423;  (1830),  8-1,590,281;  (1840),  848,313,391;  (1850),  518,081,590;  (1855).  S38,430,.524: 
(1860),  :i73,741,479;  (1870),  520,140,736;  (1880),  8208,301,863;  (1890),  8265,608,629;  (190O),  «367,236,860; 
(1910),  87.55,311,296;  (1916),  81,492,647,350;  (1917),  .81,848,840, .520;  (1918),  S2,US„5<J9,,372;  (1919)^ 
52,230,222,338;  (1920),  83,405,449,794.  ;\  . 

Of  the  merchandise  import'!  free  of  duty,  crude  materials  for  use  in  manufactu.''!Lifi  were  valued  Jis 
follows— (1821),  81,424,755;  (1830).  83,309,771;  (1840),  $9,698,751:  (1850).  S407.141:  4855),  82,163,411; 
(1860),  816,429,453;  (1870),  513,432,645;  (1880),  S88,232,.538;  (1890),  5107,346,613;  (1900),  8210,391,745; 
(1910),  8436,257,101:  (1916),  5851.888,721;  (1917),  $1,009,093,390;  (1918),  81,099,244,156;  /t9l9),  .$1,108,- 
824,9.52;  (1920),  51,912,403,050.  ■ 

OI  the  merchandise  imports  free  of  duty,  food.stuffa  in  crmie  condition    and  food  .in'.inab»    were  v;ilue<i 
:\3  follows— (1840),    515,213,743;    (1850),    515,803,449;    (1855),   528,503,915;    (1860),    342,126,415;   (1870), 
3198,669;    (1880),   585,524,106:    (4890),   5106,515,414;    (1900).   508,722,4.39;    (1910),   8113,681.442;    (1916), 
■$217,203,290;  (1917).  5268,597.470;  (1918).  5312,681,329;  (1919),  5319,881,978:  (1920).  S547 ,376,705. 

OJ:  the  mercliandise  imports  free  of  duty,  manufactures  for  further  use  in  manufacturing  were  valued 
.as  foUdw.'S— (1821),  5487,697:  (1830),  81,210,985;  (1840),  5-1,902.487;  (1850),  5764,223;  (1865),  51,201,318; 
(I860),  56,432,914;  (1870),  .52,518,320;  (1880),  815,404,805;  (1890),  519,274,580;  (1900),  845,577,831; 
(1910),  $123,295,107;  (1910,  5255,017,7.50;  (1917),  8301,886,136;  (1918),  $435,403,772;  (1919).  $488,697,407. 
(1920),  5518,921,062. 


Ooonnierce — United  States  Imports;  Agric.  Erp'ts  o.V'l  Inip'is.  2.*9 

UNITED    STATES    irjJPORTS    BY    !M:A    AND    LA>4D. 


UV    .SIC.V 

Fjscal 

1^;.- 

YE.^K. 

'•In  American 

In  l'orci.'.;n 

Vessels. 

Vessels 

1800...:".,.....,. 

«22.S,ir>t,85.") 

8134.001,399 

1865...  I....  ..c. 

74,H.S.^,llfi 

174, 170,, 530 

1866   ...IV.*.'.. 

112,()Hi,39ri 

333,-' 7 1,763 

VI 7, 2.)'), 536 

300,622,03.5 

1868. ...rv-...... 

122, 1)6.^.225 

248, 659, .583 

18C0.....'j^..,.  . 

130.802,024 

300,512,231 

1870.... \.^ .,,... 
1871....:,.,.... 

l.-i3,237,077 

309.140,510 

163,2.S3.710 

303.020.644 

1872 

177,286,302 

445,416.783 

1873 

174.73!),834 

471,806,765 

187'i ..,,.. 

170.027,778 

405,320,13;. 

1875..... 

l.i7,S72,72fi 

382. 949. .568 

1876......  V 

U3.3.-ii»,70t 

321.1,39.500 

1877...., ... 

1. -,1.834, 067 

329,565.833 

1878 

146,499,282 

307.407,565 

1879...... ...... 

i4;i,5i)o,3:;3 

140,317,368 

310,499,599 
503,494,913 

1880 

1881 

133.631,140 

491,840.269 

188-' 

13i).260,.S26 

.571,517,802 

18S3 .,..., 

'      136,002,290 

561,175,576 

1884 ..,. 

13...046,207 

512,511.192 

18Sr> 

112.S64.0.52 
I1M.'.H2,H17 

443.513.801 
401.937.636 

1886 

1887 ,..  =  ... 

12!,36."),493 

543,392,216 

18SS 

123,.-)2.>,2!)S 

568.222,357 

18Sn 

12J|.7,S2.!)10 

.586.120,881 

18SI0 ,. 

(2  t.04S,niS 

623,740.100 

1891 

127.471,678 

676,511,763 

180-.2 

)3!M3!>„S01 
]2";,ii:l:-..431 

648.535,976 
605.184.394 

1S1>3 

1894 

i2J,r,iH,l:i3 

108.22->,6ir, 
1  i".-2'J9,07t 

.503.8 10, .331 
590.538.362 
626. 890, .521 

l<J!(."i         

isye 

1807 

10<?, 133,4.54 

619.784. 33S 

1898 

^>3,'>3.5,867 

492.0S6.OO3 

189D 

^2.050,1  IS 

.581.073.5.50 

1900 .....,., 

lil},3i)4,!>40 
<t3,')r..5,4!)3 

701,223.735 
683,015.858 

1901 

190J 

1'>2,1S8.002 

744.706.235 

1903 

rJ3,666,.S32 

835,844,210 

1904 

,      132.2.">3,()6.-, 

790. .595, 186 

190.5 

160.649, .57 1 

878,138,230 

1900 

16,s,4SS.129 

971,397.270 

1907 

;70.:5J0.716 

1,103.698,060 

1908 

1.51.919,733 

971,111,234 

1909 

1.50  .')28,07.5 

1  090  001  007 

1910 

117, 100,976 

1,319,438.085 

1911 

!  46,640.9 12 

1,289.510,573 

1912 

170,819,680 

1.380. 22S. 170 

1913 

193.094,212 

1.504,507,867 

1914 

198.923.666 

1,538.7.84,987 

1915 

281,334,841 

1,244,934. .571 

1916 

4 10,872, .5  13 

1.5.50.102.577 

1917 

.■■.;S.2.56.47S 

1.706.482.324 

1918 

710,777,017 

1.849.6.50,228 

1919 

875,602,8.57 

1,741,432.980 

1920 

1.^36.026,9.50 

2.870.930.209 

-  Total. 


836: 
248, 
445, 
417 
371 
437 
462 

,520 ; 

622, 

046, 

.581, 

540, 

464 

4S1, 

453, 

454, 

6.52, 

025, 

701 

700, 

647 

556 

610, 

604 

691 

706 

748, 

803 

787 

822 

025 

698 

744 

728 

585 

663 

.805 

776 

846 

9.59 

922 

1,038 

.1,139 

1,340 

1,123 

1,240 

1,466 

1,436, 

1,551 

1.097 

1,737 

1,526 

1,999 

2,354 

2,560 

2,617 

4.706. 


166,254 
555,052 
512,1.58 
831.571 
624,808 
314,255 
377,587 
306,354 
703,085 
546,599 
347,913 
822,294 
529,204 
399,900 
906,847 
089,952 
812,281 
471,415 
784,628 
177.860 
5,57.399 
377.853 
880.453 
757,709 
747,6.55 
903.791 
089.048 
983,441 
675,867 
,279.828 
371.527 
707.977 
189.595 
.917.702 
021..S70 
723.06,S 
.528.675 
071.351 
954.237 
,511,0+2 
84-S.251 
.787..801 
,885.399 
,248,776 
,030.907 
529.082 
,539.061 
151.485 
077,850 
002.109 
708.65:? 
.269,412 
,975,120 
,738.802 
427,245 
03-5,837 
957,168 


I'ct    i  1 

Araeric'n 

Vessels. 


63.0 
29.9 
25.2 


28. 
33 
31.3 
33  1 
31  O 
28  5 
27  0 
30 . 3 

29 . 2 
39.0 
31  .6 

32 . 3 


31. 

22  . 0 

21.4 

18.6 

19.4 

20.8 

20.3 

19.5 

18.3 

17  8 


1 


17 
16 
15. 
17 
15.5 
19.4 
15.5 
15.7 
15.0 
16  0 
12  4 
12.9 
12.0 
12  1 
12.9 
14.3 
15.5 
14.8 
13.2 
13.5 
12.1 
10  0 
2 

0 
4 
4 
4 


10 
11 
11 
11 

18 

22 

27.5 

27.7 

33  5 

39.0 


lir  l.iitul 
Velik'liT.. 


.815,187,3.54 
17,(«5,08l 
17.070.548 
14.513,335 
13,083,859 
12,148,667 
10,097.640 
12.905.999 
11,983.823 
15,142.465 
17,193,213 
22.854,946 
23.003,048 
20.140.294 
21.149.476 
24,555,683 
27.562.059 
32.209,459 
38,227.861 
40.621.301 
40.932.755 
30.726.595 
44,121.094 
29.023.095 
33,201,988 
35.535,079 
35.812.620 
30.427.784 
33.424.821 
44,412.509 
47,100,811 
.50.300.711 
06,208,195 
08.239,120 
78,725,270 
80.077.047 
94,172.049 
71.310,825 
71,391,142 
90,408.369 
91.074.620 
102.187,084 
115,346.125 
156,217.004 
147,900.328 
197,908,390 
.304.610.3,83 
385,228.1.58 
478.084,231 
531,664„500 


roii'l  \.y  !,;i;it 
ttil'l  .-'l:!. 


S362,li--6,25-^ 

24,S„-,55.0.52 

445,51 2. 15^ 

417.831.571 

371,6>i..808 

437.314,255 

402.377,537 

,541.493.70.S 

640,338.766 

663,617,147 

;59G,80 1,248 

5.53.906,153 

476,677,871 

492,097.540 

466,872,846 

400,073,775 

007.954,746 

642.664.628 

724,639,674 

723,180,914 

667,697,693 

577,527,329 

635.430.136 

■  692.319.768 

723.957,114 

745,131,6.52 

789.310,400 

844.910  196 

827,402,462 

860,400.922 

654,994.622 

731.069.965 

779.724.67 ', 

764.730,412 

616.049,054 

097,148,489 

849,941,184 

823,172,165 

903,320.948 

1.025.719.237 

991,087,371 

1,117  513.071 

1,226,562,446 

1,434,421,42.1 

1,194,341.79V 

1,311.920.224 

1,556.947,4.30 

1,527,226,105 

1,653,264,93  1 

1,813,008,23  t 

1,893,025,657 

1,674,169.740 

2,197,883,510 

2,659.355,18- 

2,945,655.403 

3,095.72O,i-6'< 

6,238,621  .66S 


AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS. 


t'crUcUL 

Per 

Percent. 

Pel- 

"Vr.  VR. 

E.Nporis 

of  Ail 

Total 

Cent. 

YE.vn. 

I^xport.s 

of  All 

Total 

Ceiii 

(Fiscal) 

ot 

Doni. 

Imports. 

of  All 

(Fiscal) 

of 

Dotn. 

Imports. 

of  All 

^ 

Domestic 

Exports. 
82.3 

Impta 

Domestic. 

Exports. 

Impts 

1860  . 

5260.2SO.413 

8129.816,165 

36.7 

1904. . . 

8859,160,264 

59.9 

S461,434,851 

46 , 6 

1865. .  . 

84.886.860 

62 . 0 

114.031,753 

47.8 

1905... 

826,904,777 

55.4 

5531851,214 

49  6 

1870 

296.962.357 

78  9 

191,559.361 

43.9 

1906.. 

976,047,104 

56.8 

554,175.242 

45  2 

1875... 

.389,409.703 

78  0 

261.618.732 

49.1 

1907.. . 

1.054.405,416 

56.9 

626,836,808 

43  r 

1880 

694.315.197 

84 . 3 

314.617.480 

47.1 

1908 

1.017,396.404 

oo.  o 

.539,690,121 

45   2 

1885 

554.0,51.145 

76.2 

277.340.305 

48.0 

1909.. 

903.238.122 

55 .  1 

038,612,092 

4S  7 

1890. 

634,855,869 

75.1 

384,100,435 

48.7 

1910... 

871.158.425 

50.9 

87,509,115 

44   .' 

1895 

558.385,861 

70.4 

.373,115,985 

51.0 

1911.. 

1.030.794,402 

51.2 

680.204,9.32 

44    5 

1896     . 

574,398,261 

00.5 

391,029,407 

.50.1 

1912.. 

1,0,50.627.131 

48.4 

783,457.471 

47    i 

1897   .. 

689,755,193 

66 . 8 

400,871.468 

52.4 

1913... 

1.123.651.985 

46   3 

815.300.510 

45   0 

1898     . 

'    8,59,018.916 

71.0 

314,291,796 

51.0 

1914.. 

1.113.973,635 

47.8 

924.246.616 

48  S 

1899     . 

792,811.733 

65.9 

355.514.881 

51.0 

1915... 

1,575.937.607 

.54  3 

910.876.289 

54   4 

1900  .. 

844.616..5.30 

61.6 

420.139.288 

49.4 

1916 

1.518.071,4.50 

35  5 

l.tS9.704.*.30 

54    i 

1901    .. 

951.628.33! 

65  2 

.391,931.051 

47.6 

1917.    . 

1.968.253.288 

31   6 

1,404.972.108, 

1,618.373, 9?8 

52   8 

1902     . 

S,57.113..533 

63   2 

413.714.5.57 

45.8 

1918,,. 
1919,. 

2.280,465.770 

38  5 

55  . 0' 

1903. 

878.480, 55-' 

63,  ! 

4  56.199.325 

44,5 

3..>83,16.->.6>.-;8- 

.^j)  r 

1.782.435.788 

Agrlcultnral  t.xports  and  laii>oits  do  not  include  forest  products. 


240      Commerce — United  States  Exports;  Miss.  Valley  Produce. 


• 

UNITED 

STATES 

EXPORTS 

-DOMESTIC    AND    FOREICN. 

Fiscal  Year 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Total.       ||FiSCAi,  Year 

Domestic.        Fiireisn,    |       Total. 

DoUars. 

Oullars. 

Dollai  s.       i 

Dollars.           Dollars.     1      DoUais. 

1800 

31,840,903 

39,130,877 

70,971.780  !  J  88S       

683.862,104 

12,092,403 

695,954.507 

IGIO 

42,360,675 

24,791,295 

66,757.970 

1889 

730,282,609 

12,118,700 

742,401,375 

1820 

61,683,640 

18,003.029 

69,691,009 

1890 

845,293,828 

12.534,856 

857,828,684 

1830 

58,524,878 

i3,14;i.857 

71.670,735 

1891 

872,270,288 

12,210, .'■>27 

884,480,810 

1840 

lll,060,.-)f>! 

12.008.371 

12.'i.66R.932 

1892 

1,015,7.32,011 

14,546,137 

1,030,278,14s 

18.50 

134,900,233 

,  a^75.493 

144.375.720 

1893 

831.030.785 

16.034.409 

847,065,194 

1860 

310,242,423 

17.333.034 

333.576,057 

1894 

869,201,937 

22,035,035 

892,140,572 

1861 ... 

204,899,616 

14,054,217 

219.553.833 

1895 

793,392,599 

14,i45,.566 

807,538.165 

18fi2 

179.64'i.024 

11,020,477 

190.670.501 

1896 

863,200,487 

!  9,406,451 

882,606.938 

1863 

186,003,012 

17,960,.535 

203,964,447 

1897 

1,032,007,603 

18.985.953 
21,190.417 

1.050.993.550 

1864 , .. 

143,504,027 

15.333,961 

158.837.988 

1898 

1,210,291.913 

1.231. 4S2.330 

1S&5 ', .  . 

136,940.248 

29,089.055 

166,029.303 

1899 

1,203.931.222 

23.092,080 

1.227.023,302 

iser,. 

337,518,102 

11.341.420 

34S,8,59,.522 

1909 

l,370,763,.571 

23.719,511 

1,394,483.082 

181)7 . . : 

279,780,809 

14,719.032 

294,506.141 

1901 

1,460,462,800 

27..'!02,185 

1.487,704.991 

1868 

269,389,900 

12.562,999 

281.952,899 

1902 

1,355,481,861 

20.237.540 

1.381,719.401. 

1869 

275,166,697 

10.951.000 

2,86,117,697 

1903 

1,392,231,302 

27.910.377 

1,420,141,679 

1870 

376,616,473 

16,155,295 

392.771,768 

1004 

1,435.179,017 

25.048.254 

1,460,827.271 

1871 

428,398,908 

14,421.270 

<M2,S20.178 

1905 

1.491.744.641 

26,8)7,025 

1,518. .561,660 

1872 

428,487,131 

15.090,4.55 

444.177.5S0 

1906 ... 

1,717,963,362 

25.911,118 

1,743.864. .^00 

1873 

505,033,439 

17,446,483 

.522.479.1)22 

1907 

1,853.718.034 

27,133.044 

1,880,851.078 

1874 

569,433,421 

16.849,619 

586.283.040 

1908  ....... 

1,834,780,357 

25.9S6.989 

1,800,773,346 

1875 

499,284,100 

14,1,')8.611 

513.442.711 

1909 

1.638.355.593 

24.0,55,511 

1,663,011,104 

1870 

525,582,247 

14,802.424 

540.3.84,671 

1910 

1,710,083,998 

34,900,722 

1,744,984,720 

1877 

589,670,224 

12,804,996 

602,475,220 

1911 

2,013,549,025 

35,771,174 

2,049.320,199 

1878 

680,709,268 

14,156,498 

694,865,760 

•912 

2,170,319,828 

34,002,,581 

2.204,322,409 

1879 

698.340,790 

12,098,651 

710.439,441 

1913 

2,428.506.358 

37,377.791 

2,465,884,149 

1880 

823,946,353 

11, 092, 305 

835.638.658 

1914 

2,329,68'1.025 

34.895.123 

2,364,579,148 

1881. 

883.925,947 

18,451,399 

902.377.346 

1915 

2.710,178,465 

,52.410,875 

2,768,589,340 

1882 

733.239,732 

17,302,525 

760.542.257 

1916 

4,272,177.579 

61,305,306 

4,333,482,885 

1883 

804,2'23.ti32 

19.615,770 

823.839,402 

1917 

6,227,164.050 

62,884,344 

0  290,048,394 

1884. 

724,004,852 

15.548.757 

740.513.609 

1918 

5,838,652,057 

81.059.314 

5,919,711,371 

1885 

726,682. 9-i:6 

15.506,809 

742.189.7,55 

11919 

7,081,461,938 

150,820,748 

7,2.32,282,686 

1886 

665,904,529 

13.5G0.301 

679..524.830 

il920.       ..    . 

7.9.50,'139.180 

160,610,553 

8,111,039,733 

1887 

703,022.923 

13.160.288 

716.183.211 

■ 

. 

i 

EXPORTS    OF    BREADSTUFFS,    MEATS.    ETC.,    FOR    1^19    .^NO 

tBy  the  Dcpartmeni  of  Couimerte.     Fiscal  year  endiut;  June  30. i 


-830),  S5.57. 
900).  .SI  7.76, 


1920. 


Exports  ft  GRotrps. 

BreadstufTs dolw . . 

Cottonseed  oil...  |  ^"jfjg-- 

Meat,  dairy  prod . .  dols . . 

(  hales. 
Cotton \  Iba... 

I  dols . . 

Mineral  oUs {fioil;; 

KXPTS.  BY  PUIN.  AntlOLES 

Barley (^^fj^- 

^ovn {^f- 

"'^'^^ 1  dels.. 

'iye a 

v^heat {^JJfi';. 

^'lo^"- {^^it-. 

Beof,  canned..,.  {!{«•  •; 

Beef,fre.sh..,.,.{^'jf,-V 

Beef.  c>t(?lclcdj&c.  {  ^^o\s'.'. 


1920. 

808.471,226 

169.400.618 

36,220.529 

771.(X)6,760 

6.915.408 

3,543,743,487 

1,381,707.502 

2,827.596.861 

'(20,597,967 

26,671,284 
41.338.517 
I4,446..559 
23.841.791 
33.944,740 
29,931,172 
.37,163.285 
74.600.441 

122,430,724 

306,163.023 
21.651.261 

240,574,670 

31,166.814 

9.386,860 

1 53.560,6 17 

.32.,566.746 

32,383.501 

5.880.766 


1919. 

9.i4.64?,337 

178.079.033 

.36,970.545 

1.166,110.958 

5.353.895 

2,762.946,754 

873,570,669 

2,529,064.893 

344,233.216 

20.457.781 

27.087.047 

16,687.538 

-    26.705,819 

90.360.974 

79.492.063 

27.540.188 

53,653,629 

178.582.673 

424.543.010 

24,  IS  1,979 

267,966,269 

108.459.660 

44.303.015 

332,205.176 

79.227  540 

45.065.041 

9.085.183 


KXl'ORTS  n\  GKOUI'S*.      I 


1920 


1919. 


Oleo  oil J  lbs . . 

i  dols. 
Bai-on I  lbs.. 

Ham^and  }?"'«• 

^^^^^^^■^- Iclois-. 

Lard I  lbs.. 

1  dols . 
Xeutrnllard j  lbs  . 

t  (10I.S  . 

Porlc,  pickled... .  f  lbs. 

I  dols . 
Lard  compounds,  i  Iba... 

1  dols . 
Milk,  conden.sed .  ;  lbs . . , 

\  anU . 
Crude  mInei'iU  oil  i  ijals. 

1  dols. 
niuminatlii.ij  oil.,  i  isai.s. 

1  dols. 
Lubrloaiina;  .Ml.  .     aals 

Gasoline.  ''°,^- 

naphtha.  &c  . .     ^^^' 

Residuum,  ;^!r« 

r,,ci  ■111.  &c     .  { t-,t;»; 


74.529,494 

21.113.000 
803.666.917 
233..327.0fH 
27.5.455,931 

82,633,400 
687,224,549 
171,523,351 

23.202,027 
«.f)16.279 

41,080.619 
9.683.237 

44  193,842 

11  850,311 
710  533.270 
104,862.569 
354  357,795 

23.899  071 
914.137.071 
126.232.949 
339,701.1.34 
112,164070 
480,205  082 
122.848,611 
739,195.779 

41,452.fi.57 


59,292.122 
•  5.670,854 
.238.247,321 
378416.797 
667.240,022 
204.454.99. i 
724.771,38.1 
2IO,175,90.S 

17395,888 
5,392.710 

31.603.997 

7.444,282 

128.157.327 

31  138.15.<< 
r28.740.,509 

99.970  769 

163.7S2.49.S 

9.905.490 

725  686.746 

81,495.706 
273  148,541. 

86.1.56.605 
408.221,948 
116.V42.480 
898,225.100 

49.9.32,S4.j 


The  .States  are: 
Mont.,  Neb  .  M.  M. 


MI3,SI.S.S1PPI    VALti:Y    PHODUCTION. 
Ala..  Arlc.  Col.,  Fla..  III..  Ind.,  la.    Kan..    Ky.,    l,a.,    Mich., 
N.  D.,  Ohio,  Okla..  .S.  D  .  Teiin..  Te.\.,  \V.  V'a.    Wis..  Wyo. 


.\Iiun.,  MibS.,  .Mo., 


PttODUCT 
OR  CROl". 


Corn. , 
Wheat 
Oats.. 
Barley 
Rye... 


Mississippi 

Pet.  of 

Valley 

U.  S. 

Production. 

Prod. 

Bushels. 

2,536.950,000 

86.9 

760,629,000 

80.8 

1,093,495,000 

87.5 

120,027,000 

71.9 

77,619,000 

87.7 

PRODUCT 
OR   CROI". 


Buckwheat. 
Flaxseed. . . 

Rice 

Potatoes.  . . 


Mississippi 

Pot.  of 

Valley 

u.  s 

Production. 

Prod. 

Bushels . 

3.504,000 

21.4 

8.919,000 

100.0 

33.049,000 

.80.4 

183.002,000 

.52.8 

Product 
OK  Onoi'. 


.Sweet  Potat. 


Hay 

Wild  Hay . 


.Mississippi 

Valley 
Production. 


Busliels. 
r)2.567,000 
Tons 
59.292,000 
16.193,000 


Pet.  of 
L'.  ,S. 
Prod. 


60.4 

64  9 
9.1,3 


Commerce —  United  Slates  Exports. 
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UNITED    STATES    EXPORTS,  BY    GRAND    DIVISIONS. 


FlSCLL 

l-.M-OH'rS 

1(.) — 

Ve.^R. 

Europe. 

No.  Amciica. 

So.    America. 

Asia. 

Oceania^ 

Alrlca. 

1810 

•546,853,851 

Slf>,066,899 

.•51,611.738 

S556.881 

3227,560 

51,407,828 

H20 

48,116..538 

48.175,248 

98,930,084 

113,862,253 

200.761,143 

310.272,818 

16.810.597 
18.886,434 
23.737,078 
24,722,610 
.50,816.632 
53,325.937 

1.133,689 
4,587.391 
5.969.517 
9.076.724 
13,456.417 
16,742,100 

3.2S1V.0OO 
1.845.224 
2.280,290 
3.051.720 
3,516,195 
11.067,921 

8,006 

93,668 

454.814 

208,129 

4.673.429 

5.373.497 

305.968 

ISJiO 

233.601 

JS-iO 

707.663 

IS.'iO 

977.284 

JL855 

1.934.130 

1860 

3,227.760 

1861 

170.339.184 

49,015.433 

14.348.897 

8,335.508 

4.076.677 

2,330,164 

1802 

157,741,886 

48.011,793 

11,776,079 

0,607.723 

3,810,725 

1.900.779 

1863.    ...,..,,    . 

227.166,975 

73.202,910 

16,188,019 

7.742.987 

4,633,702 

2.783.989 

1S04 

222.800,420 

79,554,810 

19,359,502 

9,772,558 

6,444,017 

2,351,772 

1365.....,,. 

201,758,310 

94,837,990 

21,000.908 

9,529,596 

7,552.117 

2,412.202 

1366 

458.310.344 
3.54,932.412 

67.331.013 
(il, 890.552 

17.924.295 
21,770.340 

11,799,410 
11,449,018 

7.075.428 
0,229,659 

2.385,304 

1867..... '. 

2,916.233 

1868........... 

365.392,235 

08,289,670 

20.652,085 

13,844.105 

5,992.691 

2,732.053 

1369...... 

32.8,059,162 

6.5,848,784 

19,531,311 

16,947,124 

7,027.415 

1,714,213 

1870 

420.184,014 

68,062,006 

21,061.459 

10,972,064 

4.334.991 

3.414.768 

1871    

179,738,693 

77,348,184 

19,599,581 

7.781.138 

3.307.841 

3,203.113 

1872 

450,167,843 

73,230,648 

27,000,890 

13,905,160 

3,013,780 

4.005,140 

1873 

.'i39,0Gl,323 

Sl,629,7.'>9 

29,661,967 

18,727,094 

4.677,457 

3,624,474 

1S74 , 

.572,511,479 
.533,514.921 
.538,322,835 

94,942,138 
86,166.454 
79.926.699 

26,747.020 
24,090,950 
22,802,740 

15,087,695 
13,972.305 
15.628,567 

4,493.916 
4.276.979 
4.771,212 

3,037,144 

1875 

3.470.782 

1870.    . 

4.814,382 

1877 

5.57,244,615 

83.058,050 

22,577.1.54 

27,449,945 

7,34.5,929 

4,271.788 

1878 

597.774,9.59 

78,702,184 

24,690.478 

28,998.343 

8,007.644 

4.770,729 

1879....... 

594,189,272 

67. 598.. 52  5 

23,437.370 

11.752.969 

9.000,550 

4,758,701 

1880..... 

719.433,788 

69,437,783 

23,190.220 

11,645.703 

6,846,098 

5,084,496 

1881     .. 

706.113.798 
600,100,498 

83,150.899 
85,793,255 

25.304,840 
27.224,8,50 

12,917,348 
18,393,671 

9,606,577 
12,460,664 

5,377,878 

1882 

6,569.319 

1883   

659,807,390 

99.428,470 

29,570,659 

10,348,742 

13.671,721 

5,052.480 

1884       

583. 795.462 

92.217,190 

31.220.934 

16,913.978 

13,105,004 

3,264,441 

1885 

599.240.748 

76,764.748 

27.734,857 

20.739,972 

13,605,468 

4,103.962 

1886 

.541,373.039 

71,980,400 

26.131,991 

21,980.999 

14,777.407 

3,280,994 

1887 

575.300,326 

73,425.948 

.30.74-4.497 

19,322,172 

13.867.552 

3,522,716 

1888 . 

549,092,503 

79.995.497 

29,579,227 

18,929,152 

14,746.065 

3,612,063 

1889 

578.902,520 

.S9,550.476 

35,021,017 

18,439,620 

16,239,403 

4,248,33 

1890 

683,736,397 

94,100,410 

38,752,648 

19.690,820 

16,460.269 

6,082,140 

1891 

704,798,047 

96.549,129 

.33,708,290 

25,553.308 

18,631,801 

5,250,235 

1892 

8.50,623.150 
661.976,910 

105.566.184 
119.788.889 

33,147,614 
32,039,077 

19,590.3.50 
16.222.3.54 

15,572.707 
11.199.477 

5.778,083 
.5,838,487 

1893 

1894 

700,870,822 

119,693,212 

33.212,310 

20,872.701 

11,914,182 

5,677,285 

1895 

027,927,692 
673.04.3,753 
813,385,644 

108,575.594 
110.567.496 
124,958.401 

33.525,935 
36,297,071 
33,768,646 

17.325.057 
25.630.620 
39.274,905 

13,109,231 
17,197.229 
22,652,773 

7.074  666 

1890 

13,870,760 
16,953,127 

1897 

1898   

973.806,245 

139,627.841 

.33,821,701 

44.707,791 

22.003,022 

17,516,730 

1899 

930,602,093 

157,931,707 

35.659,902 

48,360,101 

29,875,015 

18,594,424 

1900 

1,040.167,763 

187,594,025 

38.945,703 

64.913,807 

43,391,275 

19,469,849 

1901 

1,136.,504,605 

190.534,460 

44.400.195 

49,390,712 

35.392.401 

25,542.018 

1902 

1,008.033,981 

203,971,080 

38.043,617 

03.944,077 

34,258.041 

33.468.605 

1903 

1,029.250.657 

215.482.769 

41.137.872 

58.359,016 

37.468.512 

38,436.853 

1904 

1,057.930,131 

234,909,959 

50.755,027 

60,151,347 

32.850.081 

24,230,126 

1905 

1,020,972,641 
1,200,166.036 

200,570,235 
308,382,983 

56,894,131 
75.1.59,781 

128,504,010 
105,451.610 

33,079,440 
35,141,751 

18,540,603 
19,562,340 

1906 

1907 

1;29S,452,380 

349.840.041 

82.157.174 

92,703.664 

41,186.193 

16,511,020 

1908 

1,283.600,155 

324,674,719 

83.583.874 

101,784,932 

■  46,789,201 

20,340,565 

1909 

1,140,755.321 
1,1.35,914,551 

309.476.694 
385.520,069 

76,561.680 
93,246,820 

71,792,187 
60,861.813 

41,389,788 
50,890,087 

17,035,434 
18,551,380 

1910 

1911 

1.308.275,778 

457,059,179 

108.894,894 

85.422,428 

66,060,813 

23,007-,  107 

1912 

1,341.7.32,789 

516.837,597 

132.310.451 

117,461,635 

71,936,513 

24,043.424 

1913....    

1  479,074,761 

617,413,013 

146.147.993 

115.050.620 

79.102.845 

29,088,917 

1914.... 

1,486,498,729 

528,644,962 

124,539,909 

113.425.616 

83,568.417 

27,901,515 

1915 ...... 

1,971,434,687 
2,999.30.5.097 

477.07,5,727 
733,024,674 

99..323,957 
180.175,374 

114.470,493 
278.610.881 

77,764,725 

08,775,828 

28.519  751 

1916 

43,591,031 

1917. 

4,324.612,061 

1,163,758.100 

259,480,371 

380.249.708 

109,314,490 

52,733,004 

1918     

3.732.174,352 

1,236,359,013 

314.558.794 

447.429.207 

134,891,888 

54,298,757 

1919 

4,644,937,841 

1,288,1.57,869 

400,646.300 

607.721.118 

105,662,120 

85,157.432 

1920 

4.864,155,160 

1.635.813.310 

490.944.179 

798,136.458 

193,235.039 

128,755,675 

U.   S.   MKUCIIAXDISE   EXPORTS  TO 

CHIEF  COUXTRIE.*— 

FISCAL  YEARS. 

COUNTHir-i 

1920. 

1919.              1                  COLNTRIES. 

1920. 

1919. 

Belgium, 

Dollars. 
317,012,088 
125.170,679 
716,811,629 
202.176,079 

48.707.778 
398.065,795 
254,449,827 
115,332,889 
123,909,485 
129,179,381 

49.415.680 

2.151,336.423 

890.135,023 

73.231,102 

Dollars. 
322.940,837 

Mexico ' .  .  . 

Dollars. 

143.785.526 

396. .595.049 

107. 146. .548 

11.5.020,317 

44.290.985 

27,805,629 

119.143.828 

79.143.030 

45,647.245 

453.147.003 

85.791.174 

71,009,094 

48,703.330 

27.339,699 

Dollars. 

1 19,962,982 

529,545.704 

138.827.832 

93,294.275 

70,288  581 

DenmarU 

France 

92,932,530 

979,269,522 

8,818,882 

22,907,750 

502,140.996 

103.801,7.57 

101,630,460 

98.931.638 

78,129,187 

03,223,093 

2.149.765,813 

810.74.5.160 

J  47,334,033 

Qwh-.x 

Argentina 

Germany 

Brazil 

Greece 

Chile 

Italy 

Uruguay 

27.776,692 

Netherlands   

China   

83.884,421 
50,501.740 

Norway 

British  India 

Spain 

Dutch  East  Indie.? 

Japan 

Australia 

44,845,561 

Sweden 

326,462,269 

Switzerland 

109,084,688 

United  Kingdom 

Canada 

Philippine  Islands 

British  South  Africa.  .  .  . 
Egypt , 

69,040,876 
44,841,871 

central  America , 

10.293.189 

242 


Commerce — XJ.  S.  Exports;  Detroit  River  Traffic. 


UNITED    STATES 

EXPORTS,  BY    CLASSES    OF 

MATERIALS 

a 

Fiscal  Year. 

Crude  'Male- 
rials  For  Use 
In  Alanu- 
facturlng. 

foodstuffs  In 

Crude  Con- 

dlt'n,  &  Food 

Animals. 

Food.s  tuffs 
Partly  or 
Wholly  Man- 
ufactured. 

Maiutfactures 
For  Further 
Use  in  Manu- 
facturing, 

Manufactures 

Ready  For 
Consumption. 

Mlscd- 
laneou.s.  j 

1820 

831,246,382 
36,482.266 
75,483,421 
83,984,707 
108,476,851 
216,009,648 
57,014,269 
17,814,659 
27,893,453 
28,282,245 
33,852,720 
227,625,800 
166,120,000 
132,450,676 
144,891,886 
213,439,991 
220,995,5.59 
194,458,406 
231,904,077 
228,1-^,732 
200,271,795 
202,247,842 
200,821,765 
213.128,093 
198,087,747 
238,787,934 
278,918.722 
233,294,072 
288,841,684 
239.510,224 
248,611,181 
-254,409,407 
250,236,436 
271,275.629 
286,235,227 
304,566,922 
346,848,321 
315,096,548 
247,289,240 
276,068,989 
263,982.189 
251,817.571 
290,834,858 
280,311,334 
277,723,374 
325,244,296 
397,417,247 
373!307,140 
408,442,137 
461,424,464 
472,114,493 
500,536,700 
593,145,135 
556,681,462 
.520,907,436 
565,934,957 
713,018,206 
723,008,839 
731,758,513 
792,710,109 
510,455,.540 
535,952.043 
731,990.339 
897,324,082 
1,220,395,137 
1,968,118,442 

82,474,822 

2,724,181 

4,564,532 

7,535,764 

10,919,803 

12,166,447 

48,795,865 

.55,893,100 

45,166,008 

24,519,105 

13,974,576 

16,819,200 

20,609,360 

34,578,301 

25,428,831 

41,852,630 

48,601,080 

.'59,356,592 

09,853,173 

119,143,282 

79,077,679 

94,181,630 

90,636,898 

154,809,695 

188,526,9,59 

266,108,950 

241,641,847 

155,008,497 

163.196,443 

130,395,872 

123,326,867 

100,799,692 

125,453,686 

86,368,408 

98,847,455 

132,073,183 

106,155,721 

262,455.846 

153,277,859 

133,196,928 

99,144,413 

128,550,669 

181,420,814 

305,108,'916 

232,903.006 

225,906,240 

245,836,198 

184,786,389 

185,308,064 

135,747,224 

118,185,098 

177,216,467 

167,348,227 

189,051,824 

135,693,409 

109,828,320 

103,401,553 

99,899,270 

181,907,266 

137,495,121 

500,993,179 

380,03,8,102 

531,866,009 

374,978,216 

719,340,233 

026.577,003 

810,085,366 

9,556,992 

15,936,108 

20,017,162 

33,009,127 

38.624,949 

.   .53,736,172 

70,249,524 

66,047,010 

54,909,077 

47,981,472 

40,684,464 

34,058,150 

42,190.718 

43,679,064 

50,919,066 

66, 8  62,. 589 

84,357,982 

100,857,.593 

114,038,605 

110,292,780 

121,C15,.589 

150,101,302 

170,277,023 

174,230,816 

193,352,723 

220,386,821 

178,002,738 

186,392,822 

194,703,245 

201,800,801 

162,689,021 

175,784,781 

169,872,314 

174,504,227 

224,756,580 

226,448,303 

250,438,645 

247,075,061 

249,846,142 

219,090,299 

219,413,574 

235,051,930 

284,879,827 

304,754.730 

319,696,334 

337,152,992 

328,831,350 

323,244,097 

308,836,077 

283,065,098 

347.385,463 

345,706,609 

331,901,663 

302,555,341 

2.59.259.654 

282.016,883 

318,838,493 

321,204.373 

293,218,336 

454,575.404 

599,059,151 

737,795,334 

1,153,702.460 

1,783.512,167 

1,514.616.127 

84,867,379 

4,117,606 

4,841,101 

6,060,900 

11,304,094 

12,641,625 

S. 400,921 

8,120,404 

11,393,244 

0,801,090 

10.050,288 

12,3.57,000 

15.005.01(1 

17,017,616 

13.887.562 

13,711,708 

I3.S5S,050 

21,0«7,205 

2-1,970,055 

20,026.258 

27,458,051 

31,459,2.59 

31,513,5.")0 

28,685,480 

30,109,002 

29,044,159 

32,820,713 

37,164,800 

37,996,198 

37,800,437 

39,437,313 

.34,037,715 

36,732,490 

40,170,023 

42,712,932 

46,4,54,992 

47,961,372 

.50,284,241 

49,070,703 

07,145,189 

02,253,782 

70,219,728 

98,284.243 

101,990,503 

117,730,260 

163.275,660 

148,3.50,529 

132,206..324 

140,606.864 

17,4,876.659 

209,926,174 

226,210,513 

259.442,028 

201.105,883 

231,144,267 

267,765,916 

309  151,989 

348,149,524 

408,806,949 

374,224,210 

355,802,329 

657.923,305 

1,191.202.523 

1,201,438,423 

952,168,641 

991,920,623 

S2,925,165 

5,461,589 

10,584.079 

17,162,206 

28,832,786 

35,811,383 

35,603,055 

20,918,451 

33,447,115 

25,344,570 

30,120,816 

39,231,280 

43,505,080 

42,935,166 

47,139,144 

,56,329,137 

75, 551, .340 

65,306,501  . 

76,059,102 

81,124,581  . 

74,503,49.'i 

74,450..509 

112,673,046 

110,440,970 

103,254,499 

92,774,139 

102,458,449 

124,835,385 

122,448,549 

118,172,882 

110,818,865 

111,627,312 

112,417,839 

113,892,689 

123,183,883 

132,527,050 

140,349,741 

1.32,792,441 

129,938,284 

135,659.274 

143,609.893 

181.789,1.57 

212,959,122 

222,537,358 

262,656,583 

331.746,496 

317,745,673 

321,946,630 

327.468,629 

348,734,801 

402,049,798 

459.812,655 

480,681.423 

489,469,958 

410.271,747 

499,215,329  • 

.598,367,852 

672.268,163 

776.297,360 

724,<*08,GOO 

807,465,611 

1,998  298,249 

2,942;577,415 

2,185.420.221 

ii,384,467,|63 

2  835.999.005 

S84,.526 

1830 

382,244 

1840 

246,320 

1S60. 

139,494 

1855 

208,474 

1860 

1861... 

988.371 
1,448.434 

1862 

64i.sjr, 

1863 

2.0r,<.As-J, 

1864 

5S",'.i4n 

1865 

300,376 

1866 

800,358 

1867 

429.209 

J868 

217.423 

1869 

110.210 

1870 

363,341 

1871.. 

2,530.284 

1872 

3,920.385 

1873 

1,382.839 

1874. . 

1875.,    

950,963 
1,680.299 

1876 

1,027,418 

1877 

1878 

3,923.507 
3,308.007 

1879 

3,47!, 767 

1880.. 

1881 

1882 

3,878,448 
1,699,395 
4,934,240 

1883 

5,347.930 

1884 

1885 

4,382,192 
2,687,919 

1886 

2,401.3.82 

'887 

i888 

2,397,691 
2,277,041 

1889 

4,798,885 

1890 

4,91.5,101 

1891 

4,506,825 

1892 

4,604.390 

1893... 

1894 

4,379,638 
7,288,415 

1895 , 

5,312.023 

1896 

5,409.788 

1897 

7,456,030 

1898. 

9,463.910 

1899 

8,163.-W03 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

14.894.539 
13,960,107 
14,401.028 
7,100.911 
5,559,79:i 
6.403,980 
6,791,584 

1907 

1908 

7,394,612 
6,515,507 

1909 

7,783.393 

1910 

1911.... 

8.079.822 
7,592.542 

1912.. 

8,155,.539 

1913 

8,531,897 

1914 

7,122.249 

1915 

80,826,502 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920. 

100,306,729 
91,672.430 
25,787,65.j 
15,577,897 
13,197.980 

DETROIT    RIVER   COMMERCK. 
TTie  commerce  {)assiug  throufeh  the  iJetroit  River  has  now  heen  dctcrjulncd  witli  iccuracy  and  I9 
as  follows:  ,   '  ' 


Yeah. 


1902.. 
1903., 
1904.. 
t0O5. , 
lfl06.. 
1907.. 
1908.. 
1909.. 
1910.. 


Net   Regis- 
tered Tons. 


39,328,689 
37,453,796 
33,049,984 
45,912,622 
50,673,897 
53,959,769 
40,628,850 
.54-,668,846 
.58,821,282 


Freipht 
Tons. 


44,260.506 
46.817,245 
42,792,326 
55,508,360 
63,808,571 
71,226,895 
54,086,750 
67,789,369 
73.526,602 


Villuo 


S440 
471, 
453, 
522, 
662 
697 
614 
732 
771 


834,640 
917,830 
598,656 
888,751 
971,053 
,311,302 
425,480 
803,079 
,294,055 


VEAn. 


1911.. 
1912., 
1913.. 
1914.. 
1915.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918  . 
1919., 


Xet  Regis- 
tered Tons. 


52,142.703 
61,606,271 
02.092,149 
52,927,106 
65,280.4-,i5 
76,677,264 
69,267,723 
63,468,229 
.53,064,705 


Freight  i 
Tons     ■ 


66.951,2:^11 
78,671, 208i 
85,376,7051 
09,810,853 
82,514,457 
100,907,2791 
95.243,119' 
88,855,520 
73,09l,328| 


Value-. 


$745 

859, 

927, 

800 

1,021 

1,069; 

1,269 

1,023 

979 


167,201 
089,591 
191,010 
032,375 
,528,978 
.617,1.57 
,590.770 
615.590 
,423, 79.-. 


Commerci~U,  S.  Exports;  Chicago  Port  Traffic . 
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DOMESTIC    EXPOATS    FROM    UNITED    STATES    BY    SEA    AND    LAND. 


I'lSCAL  . 
Yk.\B. 


lS6fi   . 
1367 . . 
180.8.. 
1860 . . 
1370.. 
.1371  ■• 
i87'i . 
1873.. 
1374  - 
187 -^ 
1870. 
1377. 
1876. 
187"..> . 
188(i 
188 1. 
1882.. 
1883.. 
1881.. 
188.'... 
ISSf.. 
1887.. 
1883.. 
1880.. 
18!)(>  . 
189) . . 
1892 . . 
i89a. 
1894.. 
i89.j . . 
1690 
.1897 
1898.. 
1890.. 
1900.. 
1901.. 
1902 .  . 
1903. 
1904. . 
1900. . 
1906. 
1907.. 
1908. 
1909 . . 
1910. 
1911.. 
191-'. 
19i:i.. 
1914.. 

m-... 

1916.. 
1917  . 
1918.. 
1919. 

3920  . 


BY  Sea. 


In  Americaa 
Vessels. 


213,671 

180.625 

175.016 

153.164 

199.732 

190.378 

168,044 

171,566 

174.424 

156.385 

167.686 

164.826 

166.551 

128.425 

109.029 

116.955 

■  96.962 

104,418 

98,652 

82,001 

78,406 

72.991 

67.332 

83,022 

77,502 

78.968 

81.033 

70.670 

73.707 

62,277 

70.392 

79,941 

67,792 

78,562 

90,770 

84,343 

83.631 

91.028 

97.482 

129,968 

153,859 

141.780 

120,.593 

108.129 

113.736 

133,565 

156,601 

187,938 

169,436 

290,697 

499,035 

794,604 

977,718. 

1.617,900, 

3,325,879 


466 
368 
348 
748 
324 
,462 
,799 
,758 
,216 
,066 
467 
,214 
624 
339 
.209 
,324 
,919 
.210 
,828 
,691 
686 
253 
,175 
,198 
,138 
,047 
84-t 
,073 
,023 
,581 
,813 
.823 
,150 
,083 
,262 
,122 
,985 
200 
054 
375 
070 
310 
,589 
142 
,171 
,552 
,885 
.254 
,090 
,071 
,673 
.353 
929 
599 
,022 


In  Foreign 
Ve.«eld. 


351,754, 
280,708, 
301,886 
285,979, 
329,786 
392,801, 
393,929 
494,^15 
533,885 
501,838 
492,215 
530,3.54 
569,583 
600,769 
720,770 
777.162 
641,460 
694,331 
615.287 
036,004 
581,973, 
621,802 
000,474 
030,942 
747,376 
773,569 
910,023 
733,132 
769,212 
695,357 
751,083 
005,969 
,090,406 
,064,590 
,193.220 
,291,520 
174,263 
190,262, 
210,608, 
225,063, 
396,270, 
,520,598 
549,628 
372,692 
,402,524 
,640,925 
,728,790 
,887,460 
,878,323 
,175,758 
327,030 
637,151 
165,554, 
725.161, 
932,588 


928 
368 
491 
,781 
,978 
,932 
,579 
.886 
,971 
,949 
,487 
,703 
,504 
,633 
,521 
,714 
,967 
,348 
,007 
,765 
,477 
.292 
.964 
,600 
,644 
324 
,675 
174 
,122 
830 
000 
,428 
470 
307 
,089 
938 
079 
178 
328 
232 
084 
231 
630 
,807 
390 
,993 
688 
,562 
,769 
,992 
,418 
,133 
282 
958 
373 


Tolal, 


565, 

461 

476 

439 

529 

583 

561 

606 

■  708 

658 

659 

695 

736 

729 

829 

894 

738 

798 

713 

718 

060 

694 

673 

713 

824 

852 

997 

803 

842 

757 

821 

985 

1.158 

1,143 

1.283 

1,375, 

1,257 

1.281 

1,308 

1 ,355 

1,550 

1,662 

1,670 

1,480 

1,516 

1,774 

1,8.80 

2,075 

2,047 

2,466 

3.826, 

5,431 

5.143 

6.343 

7.168 


426.394 
333,736 
902,839 
134,529 
519,302 
180,394 
974,378 
,482,644 
,310,187 
224,015 
901,954 
180,917 
135,188 
,194.972 
,799,730 
,118,0.38 
423,880 
749,558 
,939,835 
,006,456 
380,163 
,793.545 
807,139 
904,858 
878,782 
.557,371 
067,519 
,802,247 
,919,145 
635,411 
,475,813 
911,251 
198,626 
,152,396 
999,941 
.864,000 
,895,004 
290,378 
090,382 
021.007 
,129.160 
378,541 
222.219 
,821,949 
,260,501 
491,485 
392,573 
398,816 
,759,859 
,356,063 
,066,091 
,755,486 
,273,211 
,062, .557 
.467,395 


Pet.  in 
Anierlc'n 
VesiseU. 


37.8 

39.2 

36  7 

34.9 

37.7 

32.7 

30.0 

25.7 

24.6 

23.8 

25.4 

23.7 

22  7 

17.6 

13  1 

13.1 

13.1 

13.1 

13.8 

11.4 

'11.9 

10.6 

10.0 

11.6 

9.4 

9.3 

8.1 

8.8 

8.7 

8.2 

8.5 

8.1 

5.9 

6.9 

7.1 

0 

6 

7 

7 

9 

9 

8 

7.2 

7.3 

7.5 

7.5 

8.1 

9.1 

8.3 

11.8 

13.0 

14.6 

19.01 

25.50 

45.14 


By  Laiul 
Veliicle.s. 


S7,798,l.'>6 

10,015,089 

10,799;430 

S,.509,205 

7,304,376 

0,324,487 

6,767,170 

7,511,365 

7,439,862 

5,838,928 

8,259,308 

12,118,371 

25,089,844 

26,.573.774 

24,183,299 

19,144,667 

21,389.666 

22, 147  ..368 

28,436,517 

32,949,902 

31,923,439 

33,220,629 

43,862,947 

49,221,427 

49,902,754 

01,131.125 

65,082,305 

73.283,704 

83,870,907 

110,483,141 

111,900,931 

123.824,337 

138,851,301 

152,736,889 

163,540,0,59 

193,735,340 

218,472,537 

190,551,127 

182,189,165 

228,724,169 

274,828,714 

323,929,836 

390,485,334 

310,819,289 

302,233.277 

507.416,794 

795,408,564 

695,378,846 

738,399,381 

781,961,785 


I'otal  by  Land 
and  Se;\ 


565,420,394 
461,333,7.36 
470,902,830 

■  'i39,l34,.529 

■  529,519,302 
.590,978,550 
.671,989.467 
677.282.074 
716.810,392 
666,.528,39l 
666,220,441 
701,948,087 

•  743,040,553 

■  730,034,834 
835,038,058 
902,377,346 
750,542,257 
,S23,839,402 
740,613,609 
742,189,755 
679.624,830 
716,183,211 
695.954,507 
742,401,375 
857.828.684 
884,480,810 

i;030,278,148 
847,666,194 
892,140,672 
807,538,165 
882,606,938 
1,050,993,556 
1,231,482,330 
1,227.023..302 
1.394,483,082 
1,487,764,991 
1,381,719,401 
1.420,141.679 
1.460.827.271 
1.518,661,666 
1,743,864,600 
1,880.851.078 
1.860,773,346 
1.663.011.104 
1.744.984.720 
2.049.320.19B 
2,204.322.409 
2,465,884,150 
2,364,579,148 
2,768,689,340 
4,333,482,885 
6,227,164,0,50 
5,838,652,057 
7,081,401,938 
7,9.50,429.180 


ARRIVALS    AND    CLEARANCES 

AT 

CHICAGO. 

j 

AhHlVALS.          1 

ARRIVALS 

CLEARANXEH.      I 

CLEARANCES. 

(C-.a.) 

VE.V.R. 
(Gal.) 

Year. 
E(C.Tl.) 

Year. 
(Cal.) 

XO.    Of 

Vessel 

No.   Of 

Vessel 

Xo.  of 

Vfs.sel 

No.   Of 

Vessel 

Vcs. 

Tonnage 

1899 

Ves. 

Tonnage 

Ves. 

Tonnagoj 

1900.... 

Vea. 

Tonnage 

1S80  .... 

13,218. 

4,616,969 

8,316 

6,35.3,71,5 

1880..    . 

13,302 

4,537,382 

8,839 

7,141,103 

1881 . ; :  . 

13j04Sr 

4,533,558 

19(.>0  . . .  . 

8,714 

7,044,995 

1881 .... 

12,957 

i,228,689 

ISOl...  . 

8,471 

6,930.883 

13B.' . . : 

13,351 

.4,849.950 

1901.... 

8,430 

6,900,999 

1882...  . 

13,626 

4,904,999 

1902  .... 

8,164 

7,229,342 

188:.; .... 

ll,''ti7 

3,812,4«4 

1902 . . .  . 

8,083 

7,179,053 

1883  .... 

12,015 

3,980,873 

1903 .... 

7,721 

7,720,225 

188-i...-. 

11,354 

3,756.973 

1903 . . .  . 

7,6.50 

7,587,410 

1884...  . 

11,472 

3,751,723 

1904  .... 

6,671 

6,514,934 

1333 .... 

10,744 

3,653,936 

1904  . . .  . 

6,631 

6,430,088 

1885..    . 

10,798 

3.6.52,286 

1905 .... 

7,268 

7,375,963 

ISSo .... 

11,157 

■3,926.318 

1905  . . .  . 

7,236 

7,364,192 

1886 .... 

11,215 

3,9.50,762 

1906 .... 

7,055 

7,665,709 

188r...  . 

11,9.50 

4,328,292 

1906 ...  . 

7,017 

7,969,621 

1887... 

12,023 

4,421,.5G0 

1907  .... 

6,736 

7,995,211 

1883 ...  . 

10,989 

4,393,768 

1907 . . .  . 

6,74.5 

8,0.57,062 

1388 .... 

11,106 

4,496,898 

1908 .... 

5,805 

7,290,745 

1S83..    . 

10,804 

,5,102,790 

1903 . . .  . 

5,787 

7,241,845 

1889  .... 

10,984 

5,155,041 

1909...  . 

6.390 

8,785,841 

IBW .... 

10,507 

5,138,253 

1909.... 

6,390 

8,772,667 

1890 .... 

10,547 

5,1.50,665 

1910...  . 

6,551 

9.470,572 

1391 .... 

10,224 

.5,524,852 

1910...  . 

6,523 

9,439,074 

1891.... 

10,294 

5,506,700 

1911...  . 

6,284 

8,859,007 

189:' . . . 

10,,556 
8,754 

5,966.626 

1911...  . 

6,252 

8,787,686 

1892 .... 

10,.567 

5,968,.337 

1912...  . 

6,243 

10,086,209 

189.5... . 

5,456,637 

1912.... 

6,240 

9,971,738 

1893 .... 

8,789 

5,449,470 

1913...  . 

6,505 

10.793,000 

1S94  . . .  . 

8,259 

5,181,260 

1913.... 

6.632 

10.774,133 

1894.... 

8,329 

5,211,160 

1914.... 

.  6,132 

9,794,928 

139.3 .... 

9,212. 

6,329,702 

1914.... 

6,118 

9,781,986 

1895 .... 

9,363 

6,392,497 

1915.... 

5,808 

10,307,777 

Wi...  . 

8,663 

6,481,152 

iai3..,. 

5,767 

10.132,476 

1896  .... 

8,773 

6,591,203 

1916.... 

5,774 

11,369,599 

139;... . 

9,1.56 

7,209.442 

1916.... 

5,772 

11,379,968 

1897  .... 

9, '201 

7,185,324 

1917.... 

6,018 

10,948,048 

im..  . 

9,428 

7,557,215 

1917.,.. 

5,078 

10,835,925 

I89S..., 

9,.562 

7,686,448 

1918.,,. 

4,191 

10,437,49'> 

1899  .... 

8.129 

6,390,260 

1919    ..  . 

.3,977 

9,0(13,53) 

Tlic  Chicago  district  comprises  Chicago,  Michigan  City,  A'S 'aiikegiin.  Gary,  and  Indiana  H.arbor. 
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CHIEF    EXPORTS    OF    DOMESTIC    MERCHANDISE    FROM    UNITED 

(In  year  ending  June  30,   1920  ) 


Articxe 


Dollars. 


Acids 

Agrio.  impleraents 

Alcohol 

Aluminum 

Animuls 

Apples 

Asbestos 

Athletic  Goods .  .  . 
Augurs,  bits,  etc.  . . 
Autos,  commercial. 
'  .AUlo.'=,  passenger. ,.. 
Autos,  parts  o! .  .  .  . 
Bags,  fibre  and  i)aper 

Bafloy 

Beans 

Beef,  canned.    . 

Beef,  fiesh     

Beef,  cured,  pickled 
Beverages,  all  kinds 
Bicycles,  tricycles. . 

Boards 

Boilpis,  tube.';',  engine 
Bolts,  inits.  etc.  . 
B'l<s,  maps,  eng.,  etc 
Boots,  shoes,  leather 
Boots,  shoes,  rubber 
Bottles,  jars,  etc 

Brass 

Bread,  biscuits 
Breadstufls  ia!)) 
B'Kf'i,  t'ds,  exc   onrs 
Bricks. ..  . 

Butter 

Button.?    .  .  . 

Candy 

Curs,  Pas.,  ir'ght    . . . 

Cartridges 

Ca.r  wheels,  axles 

Cast  inns 

Cattle 

(dement,  hydr'lc. . . 

CheeSi; 

Chemicals,  drugs... 
Choc, cocoa,  ex.  c'(U 

Cigarettes f 

Clocks,  watches  . . 
Cloth,  cotton ... 

Cloth,  wool 

Clothing,  cotton    . 

Clothing ,  wool 

Coal,  bard 

Coal,  soft 

Cocoanut  oil 

Cod,  haddock  ,      .    . 

Coffee 

(.'oke 

Copper,  and  mfrs  of. 

Cordage 

Corn 

Corn  meal 

Corn  atarch 

Cosmetics 

Cotton,  knit  goods  . . 

Cotton,  mfra  of 

Cotton,  raw I 

Cotton  Seed,  cal^e 
Cotton  seed,  meal 
Cotton  seed  oil .  . . 

Cutlery 

Dairy  products 
Dental  goods ...    . 
Dyes,  dyestufls . 

Dyes,  aniline 

Earthenware.  . , 
Eggs.  .  .  ..';..-.... 
Enameled  ware ..  , 
Engines,  parts .... 
Engines,  gasoline. 

Explosives ■. 

Fertilizers 


'v  0,600,687 
3'5,724,002 
10,455,247 
5,105,S86 
19,291,197 
n.942»937 
.3,794,992 
3,178,623 
4,169,302 
4),577,0S4 
125,.384,025 
6r>,290,667 
9.098,635 
41,338,517 
9,083,666 
9,388,860 
32..=i66,746 
5,8.80,766 
31,346,728 
4.072,554 
S5.ibG9.475 
10.817,42.? 
6,197,738 
21,606,347 
78,064,947 
9.295,995 
7.935,170 
13.013,238: 
3,4.82,614 
808,471,2261 
9,251,652 
3,366,318 
15,491.682 
3,.581,672 
14,000,197 
53,111,368 
9,729,937 
10,235,154 
5,204,451 
11,291.518 
9,599,384 
-  0,388.178 
159,009.927 
22,244.776 
43,248,768 
6,888,974 
211,937,783 
28,883,431 
75,064,830 
14.093,655 
40,667,538 
132.299,978 
28,965.705 
6,127,496 
10,605,830 
5,942,545 
150.497,642 
3,547.370 
23,841,791 
5,318,150 
10.238.284 
7,979,237 
51,575.329 
364,036,786 
,381,707,502 
11,951,112 
3,933,800 
36,220,529 
13,072,051 
128.508,141 
3,314,413 
'25,702,565 
17,130,397 
7,108,618 
19,149,536 
5,298,375 
126,351,833 
33,190,777 
28,215,667 
32,925,4081 


.•VHTICI.E. 


Fibres 

Files,  rasps 

Films,  photo 

Firearms 

Fish 

Fruits 

Furnittue,  w'd,  met. 
Furs,  skins,  raw .  .    . 

Olusang  •: 

c;iass,  glassw.aro .  .  . 
(HUCOSf  . ...    ...'... 

Grease 

Hams,  shoulders. . 
Hardware 

Hats,  materials  Of ... 

Hides,  cattif   

Hides,  ski/is,  exc.  Im- 

Hops 

Horses 

Ho'iicry,  silk    . 

Infants'  food     ...    . 

Iron,  ore  .    . 

Iron,  pig  .     .    . 

Iron,  bar 

Iron,  St  pel,  bille  ts.  . 

Iron,  steel,  mfrs  of. . 

L.imos,  electric 

Lard 

Lard,   coiupound.'j.  ,  . 

l.ar.i,  neutral 

Lead ... 

I.rad-i)encil3 

Leather,  b,elting.  .  .  . 

Leutlier,  sole 

Loatlior,  all  kiud^;.  .  . 

Leather,  mfrs  of.  .  .  . 

Ijinseed,  cake,  meal.. 

Locomoti^-e.s 

Lumber 

Machinery,  elec.  .  .  . 

Machiner.v.  total. . . . 

-vlach.,  metal-w'k'g  . 

-Machinery,  mining 

Mach.,  sugar  mill.  .  . 

.Machinery,  textile.  . 

M.'ilt 

Meat  products  . .    . . 

Medicines 

Milk,  con.,  evap.,  etc 

Motorcycles '.  .  . 

Mowers,  reapers.  . .  . 

Musical  instruments. 

\ails 

Xaphtha 

-N'aval  store.s 

Xuts 

Oats 

Oatmeal,  etc . 

Oil.  fuel,  gas 

Oil,  gasoline. ....... 

Oil,  lubricating 

Oil  cloth 

Oil,  animal. 

Oil,  mineral,  crude.  . 
Oil,  minernl,  refined. 

Oleomargarine 

Oleo  oil 

Oranges 

Paints,  colors. . .    ... 

Paper,  iiowsprliu. .. . 

Pai>er,  wrapping. . . . 

Paper,  writing,  cavel 

Paper,  mfrs  of 

Parafln,  wax 

Pears 

Perfumery '. .. 

Phonographs,  records 

Phosphate  rock 

Photographic  goods. 
Pianos,  players.    .  .  . 


Dollars 


28,720,545 
4,670,184 
11,092.808 
11,576,269 
42,178,071 
115,064,381 
9,989,470 
30,137.340 
2,847.900 
25,906,621 
13,831.817 
15,151,926 
82,633,460 
13,5t;.'.777 
7,210.877 
0,470,671 
10,688,979 
17,710,222 
3,285,060 
7.792,965 
3,032,330 
4,579.254 
9,874.318 
3.114,151 
17,887,474 
932,675,866 
4,075,470 
171, .523. 351 
11,8,50,311 
6,916,279 
4,206,826 
3,285,267 
3,229,377 
35,406,50 
199,772,357 
92.056,05C. 
12,720,807 
42,979,101 
89,173,095 
87,208.413 
397.404,999 
49,028,591 
12,438,1.53 
15,471,518 
7,674,782 
14,763,541 
642,498,095 
20,118,271 
104,862,569 
9.5.50,022 
8,495,668 
,S,940,053 
10,678,401 
.50,688,333 
35,504,797 
3,261,638 
29,931,172 
9,313,956 
38,738,419 
72,160,278 
112,064,679 
4,195,719 
3,425,936 
23,899,071 
402,098,896 
6,047,413 
21,113,000 
7,564,787 
27,760,817 
0,407,008 
5,878,875 
7,322,859 


-Article. 


STATES. 


DolL.rt 


Ploughs,  cultivators. 

Por.k,  fresh 

Pork,  pickled. . 

Pota.sh 

Potatoes,  white 
Printing  pre.sseH 

Prunes 

Pumps,  pump,  .mp.ch. 
Rags,  woolen. 
Rails,  steel. . . 

Raisins , ' 

Rice i 

Rosin I 

Rubber,  mfr,";  of         ' 

Rye ] 

Rye  flour ....  i 

Salmon,  canned  i 

Sausages f 

Sausage  casings 

Saws 

jScientitic  instru'ts      ' 

[Seeds I 

Sewing  maertine.?  • 
Shells,  proiectiles  { 
Shoe  findings. .  .         ; 

Shocks I 

Silk,  artificial. .  ■ 

Silk,  dress  goo'ls 
Silk,  mfrs  of    .  .  I 

oiik,  wearing  appt'iell 

Syrup I 

Son  p I 

-Joda I 

Soda,  caustic  I 

Soya  bean  oil.  .  j 

Spirits,  distilled.  I 
Starch,  inc.  corn       .1 

Staves  

Steam  ong  ,  iiu-  Hnu 
Stearin,  animal  I 

Steel,  iron  billets     . .; 
Steel,  sheets,  plate:i  . 
■Steel,  ."itriic  ,  inc.  iron 
Steel,  iron,  mfr.-i  i-,-   . 

Stoves 

Sugar,  ret.,  .^xe.  gra-.ie 

Sulphur 

Surgical 'ippllances  . 
Suspenders,  garterw.. 

Tallow I 

Tanning  extracts...  . 

Thread,  cotton j 

Ties,  railroad. . .    . 

Timber 

Tiuplat<;s,  etc. . . 

TIre.s,  rubber 

Tobacco,  leaf 

Tools 

Toys 

Turpentine,  spirits 
Twiu<>  inc.  binder,. 
Typesetting  tmisU. . 

TyiMJwriters 

Vaseline 

Vegetables.  ...... 

Wheat 

Wheat  flour 

Whiskey,  bourbon.. 
Whiskey,  rye. .... 
Whiskey,  all  liinds . 

Wines 

Wire,  barbed 

73,717;425liWlre.  all  other. 
31,403.9331  Wood;  and  mlrs  of 

4,477.776    wood  pulp 

7,979.2.371  Wool,  raw. 

7,617,155i'Wool,  mfrs  of . 

3,SS4,147||Yavns,  cotton 

23.707,31C>!'Zinc,  e.xo.  ore 

6.129.056:1 


10,724.9,54 
7,327,51 1 
9,683,237 
3,837.801 
8,517,877 
6,283,729 
17,648.711 
10,617,94(1 
3,9.^9.543 
32,206,97s 
12,625.076 
51,228.843 
24,847,724 
09,226  716 
74,600,444 
6,388,420 
20,773  313 
S.494.00S 
6,284,58? 
4,226,0S4 
5,882.020 
7,881,688 
14,617,065 
12,295  519 
5,697  72.S 
11,795,757 
8,740.107 
10,067.961 
20, 94,-,.  29.3 
10,016,045 
8,17.5.217 
16,728,084 
21,480  225 
9,333.96.-? 
14,91 1  973 
22,29/  30-1 
14.9i.i,3S0 
15,199,511 
46,38  i  62 1 
4,717.748 
17,887  474 
87.652  34, -J 
25,466  58(1 
932,675.S6S 
3,878  (i95 
131,771.308 
8  725.112 
6,317  345 
3,291  295 
5,738  ISl 
6,01«)  43S 
4.121  .?2K 
3,941,162 
11,109,2.57 
34,205,405 
39,919.777 
271,940,888 
31.125,803 
3.491,126 
11,121.934 
11,036,486 
3,875,947 
-23.012,903 
3.150,28C. 
36,5l7,.i81 
306,163.023 
240,574,670 
3,475,451 
6,557,972 
3 1,638,-547 
«,184,599 
13,222.613 
20,137.227 
188,574,.57S 
2,995,462 
4,658,90ii 
56,223300 
15,315,04'^ 
26,984,102 


The  phrase  documented  vessel  i.s  used  to  describe  a  vessel  which  has  otliclal  documenta  on  board  to 
establish  her  Identity  .antOier  rights  in  tr.ide.  In  the  case  of  a  ves,sel  trading  with  foreign  countries  .ui'J 
engaging  In  the  whale  fisheries,  this  document  is  called  a  certificate  of  regl.stry,  and  such  a  ve.«sel  Is  prop,;r(.v 
khowfl  as  a  registered  vessel.  .Sometimes  the  expression,  registered  vessel.  Is  loosely  applied  to  all  docu- 
mented vessels  but  more  particularly,  in  this  countrv,  it  relate,?  to  vesaelp  going  foreign.- 


Mississippi  River  Traffic:  New  Orleans  Port;  PoHo  Rico.       ^45 


MISSISSIPPI    RIVER    COMMERCE; 

(From  ri.<i).>rti  of  the  Chief  o(  Kngiooers,   U'lir  Depaitawut  ) 


StCIION    OF    RIVER 
A.SD  YEAJI. 

Grain 

audits 

Prod. 

Cot- 
ton. 

Cot'n 
SoedA 
Prod. 

Live 

Stock. 

Coal  and 
Coke. 

Lum- 
ber. 

Log8. 

GraveJ, 

Sand,  & 

Stone. 

OH 

AU  iHixov 

and 

Total. 

St.  Loul8&  Cairo: 
1914 

Tons. 
17,900 
^6,902 
13,044 
7..586 
24,377 
52,825 

14,562 
12.708 
7,112 
5,00  i 
21,178 
50,303 

16,590 
22,414 
13,175 
9,314 
35,604 
06,960 

23,053 
94,350 
13,239 
5,247 
67,081 
66,927 

To?iS. 

i;o8o 

924 
285 
907 
550 
598 

9,287 

30,908 

25.890 

fl,.i70 

3,075 

15,110 

17,213 
39,823 
30,505 
14,001 
25,394 
21,113 

8,345 

8,315 

0,053 

13,193 

10.8.55 

10,752 

Tons. 
790 
2.400 
1.027 
1,415 
886 
1,419 

6,320 
6,980 
4,798 
4,175 
3,278 
4,310 

20,057 
20,101 
15,338 
9,827 
15,191 
12,308 

12,738 
9,022 
■8,324 
5,865 
9,559 

11,162 

Tons. 
5,758 

14,138 
0,580 
5,608 
7,760 
5,961 

4,075 
3,219 
2,.506 
2,439 
1,.305 
2,291 

11,736 

15,355 

10,503 

7.031 

7,862 

6,087 

2,550 
3,546 
3.331 
2,353 
2.894 
2,984 

Tons. 
12,492 
13,013 
62,723 
15,183 
25,987 
15,914 

826,362 
981,431 
477,829 
220,811 
130,083 
215,762 

682,104 
892,840 
379,201 
129,847 
32,570 
117,379 

669.589 
895,420 
349,394 
269,568 
113,153 
316,500 

Tons. 
5,021 
15,092 
19,358 
7,357 
1,398 
4,302 

27.662 
52,601 
26,795 
30,410 
12,598 
20,075 

26,117 
.52,602 
32,127 
29,652 
14,840 
17,180 

19.880 
31,658 
70.812 
40,517 
115.272 
31.848 

Tons. 
60,491 
-   31,0&4 

828,514 
28,604 
22,200 
34,100 

298,658 
171,028 
184,270 
195,152 
317,390 
137,983 

153.605 
76,965 
165,034 
208,821 
270,653 
493,629 

122,619 
53.033 
77,626 

238,245 
44,870 

112.740 

Tons. 
156.571 
668,471 
771,753 
127,254 
88,401 
94.724 

65.641 
826,460 
429,779 
70,089 
27,784 
30.854 

869,932 
892,940 
1,059,160 
932,6)2 
351.290 
76.351 

392,838 
,  497,313 
290,457 
247,478 
147,241 
317,541 

Tons. 

52 

21,857 

19,609 

8,143 

1,959 

758 

2 
7,862 
1,054 
5,305 
2.493 
3,320 

9,097 

38,579 

2.395 

5.745 

24.610 

54,966 

050.784 
705,000 
1.201,581 
1,515,115 
2,207,121 
2.203,105 

To)u^. 
325,164 

1915 

809,232 

1916 

1.065,773 

1917 

364,777 

1918 

291,982 
369.179 

1919 ; ..   , : . . 

Oftiro  &  Memphis: 
1914 

1,. 32 1, 081 

1915 

19 IC) 

2,193.020 
1.205.647 

1917 

635,444 

191S 

19)0 

Metnp.  &  Vicksb'g: 
1914 

634,584 
060,953 

1,888,394 

1915 

2,198,814 

1916 

1,809,977 

1917 

1,493. .540 

1918 

872.181 

1919 

Vicksb'g  &N.Orl's: 
1914 

1,071,426 
2,343,623 

191.5 

1916.... 

1917 

2,712.022 
2.234.238 
2.549.054 

1918...; 

2,894.255 

1919 

3,681.715 

Almve  Dgures  cover  conuaorcial  traffic,  and  do  not  include  materials  handled  by  Govcrnineut  ves3t>l.<i. 
Kai'h  stretch  is  treated  as  a  separate  river,  and  tonnage  carried  between  porta  on  different  Btretchfvi 
will  ;M)Pear  lu  the  statistics  of  all  iiitorvening  stretchea:  consequently  the  sum  of  the  tonnage  carried  In  the 
four  stretches  does  not  represent  the  total  traffic  on  the  river  as  a  whole. 

NEW   ORLEANS   PORT— FORPilGN    AND    DOMESTIC    COMMERCE. 

(Data  by  Chief  of  En(;lneers,   W'nx  Doi)artmo^t.) 


Calf.nd.^u 

YtAR. 

FoaEKi.N- 

DO.MESTIC. 

TOTAI,. 

Short 
tons. 

Value. 

Passen- 
gers. 

Short 
tons. 

'  Value. 

Passen- 
gers. 

Short 
tons. 

Value. 

Pasaen- 
gers. 

1914 

1915 

1910 

1917 

191S 

5,053,000 
5.252.475 
6,154,955 
6,412,172 
6,838.706 

Dollars. 
200,708.811 
300.832.524 
355.480.177 
437,051,455 
522.148.919 

22,750. 

20.768 

21,340 

9,741 

8,380 

1,219,952 
1,283,057 
1,145,477 
1,614,121 
2,248,378 

Dollars. 

50,840,050 

67,793.100 

61,130,248 

112,860,.583 

143,431,018 

20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
12,416 

6,273,012 
6,536,132 
7,300,4.32 
8,026,283 
9,087,084 

Dollars- 
ill, aUT. mi 
308,825,030 
410,610,425 
549,912,038 
665,579,937 

42,750 
40,768 
4J  ,348 
22,157 

PORTO    RICO. 

-  ■  .  €;o\"ERKOR,  Arthur  Yager;  Executive  Secretary,  Ramon  .Slaca  Pacfteco;  Treasurer,  Jose  E.  Benedict©; 
Auflit'ir,  3.  W.  Uonnor;  Acting  Attorney-General,  Salvador  ^lostre;  Commissioner  of  Education,  Patil  G. 
i^Iiller:  Commi.isione.r  of  the  Interior,  Gulllermo  Esteves;  Commissioner  of  AgriaiUtire  and  Labor,  Manuel 
Cuiuiinas;  Comtntssioner  of  Health,  Alejandro  Ruiz  Soler.  — 

Judiciary — Chief  Jastice.  .Jose  C.  Hernandez;  Justices.  Emilio  del  Toro,  Adolph  O.  Wolf.  Pedro  de 
Akirev,  and  H-irvey  M.  Huichlnsoo;  Secretary-Reporter.  Joaquin  Lope?  Cruz;  U.  S.  District  Judge,  Peter 
J.  Hamilton:  U.  S.  District  Attorney,  Miles  M.  Martin. 

Under  the  new  Organic  .\ct  of  Slarch  2,  1917,  the  legislative  power  In  Porto  Rico  Is  vested  In  a  Legis- 
lature coasiatlng  of  two  Houses.  The  Senate  consists  of  nineteen  members  elected  for  four  years.  The 
House  of  R/  iresentatives  consists  of  thirty-nine  members  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years.  The  members 
of  tlie  Senate  and  House  of  Ropre3entati\'es  receive  S7.00  per  day  for  ninety  daj-s  of  each  session.  Sessions 
are  lu'ld  biennially.     The  next  session  will  be  held  the  second  Monday  in  February,  1921. 

The  island  of  Porto  Rico,  over  which  the  flag  of  the  United  States  was  raised  in  token  of  formal  pos- 
se?5lou  on  October  18,  1898,  Is  the  most  eastern  of  the  Creator  Antilles  in  the  West  Indies  and  is  separated 
on  the  east  from  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas  by  a  distance  of  about  atty  mile.s,  and  from  Hayti  on  the 
west  by  the  ^16na  passage,  seventy  miles  wide.  Distances  from  Sau  Juan,  the  capital,  to  imiwrtant  polnt-s 
areas  follows:  New  York,  1,411  miles:  Charleston,  S.  C.  1.200  miles;  Key  West,  Fla.,  1,050  miles;  Havana, 
1,000  miles.     Population  (U.  S.  Census),  January  1,  1920,  was  1,295,826. 

Porto  Rico  is  unusually  fertile,  and  its  dominant  industries  are  agriculture  and  lumberlug.  In  elevated 
ret'ious  tlie  vegetjition  of  the  temperate  zone  is  not  imknown.  There  are  more  than  500  varieties  Qf  trees 
found  in  the  forests,  and  the  plains  are  full  of  palm,  orange,  and  other  trees. 

PORTO   RICO   PRODUCTION    AND    EXPORTS— 1902-1919. 


Fisi  \L 
VE.^R. 


1902.. 
1903  . 
1904 . . 
1905.. 

1906.: 

1307.. 
I90S 

iao9. 

1910  . 


Sugar, 
Exports. 


Dollars. 

5,890,302 

7,470,122 

8.690,514 

11,925,804 

14.184,667 

14,770,082 

18,690,504 

18,432.440 

23,545,922 


Cigars, 
Exports. 


Dollars. 
1.649.235 
1,763,793 
1,460.496 
2.152.051 
3.074,226 
4,241,410 
3.414,l'l-0 
4„383,893 
4.4S<),i>3i)l 


Coffee, 
Product'n 


Pounds. 
26,908,399 
35.127,685 
33,767,460 
16,849,730 
28.-290,.322 
38,7.50,750 
35.256.480 
28,489:230 
45.209,702 


Oranges, 
Exports. 


Dollars. 
51.364 
230.821 
352.646 
125,422 
295.633 
469,312 
630,720 
401.912 
.582,716 


Fiscal 
YE.\n. 


1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919 


Sugar, 
Exports. 


Dollars. 
24,479,346 
31, .544,063 
26,619,158 
20.240^335 
27,278,754 
45,809.445 
.>4,01S,903 
41,302.229 
48,132.419 


Cigars, 
Exports. 


Dollars. 
0,356,223 
5,086,711 
6,800,680 
5,597.276 
0.016,122 
5.531.635 
7.843.010 
7.134.693 
0.8.57,622 


Coffee. 
Product'n 


Pounds. 
33.936,021 
40.146,306 
49,774.197 
50.211.947 
51,125,620 
32,144,283 
39.615,146 
37,618,613 
27:897,071 


Oranges, 
Exports. 


Dollars. 
703,969 
684,414 
740,091 
762,180 
378,161 
790,797 

1,009.737. 

1,231.651 
770,303 
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Commerce — Porto  Rico;  Cuba. 


carbonates,  and  sulpbltlea  of  copper  and  magnetic  oxide  ol  iron  in  large  quantities,  l.tgnite  ia  lounrt  at 
Utuado  and  Moca.  and  also  yellow  amber.  A  large  variety  of  marbles,  limestones,  and  other  buildbig 
stones  arc  deposited  on  the  Island.  There  are  salt  worlw  on  the  south  coast,  and  at  Cape  Rojo  on  the  west. 
By  a  vote  of  the  people  Prohibition  won  in  Porto  Hico,  July  16.  19)7.  by  a  majority  <if  ;jS,000  la  a  total 
vote  of  160,000,  and  took  effect  March  2,  1918. 

A  belt  line  of  railways  rmis  from  San  Juan  to  Guayama.  Numerous  short 'linea  are  a^ed  lar^oly  for 
transiwrtatlon  of  sugar  cane  and  Its  products.  San  Juan,  Ponce  and  Mayasiiez  have  electric  trolley  sy.stems." 
There  are  1,241.3  kilometres  of  macadamized  highway  and  4,769  licensed  automobiles  iv.  ?orto  Rico. 

Education. — At  the  end  of  the  fourth  school  montb,  December  21,  1919.  the  total  enroSmont  iu  public 
schools  of  all  grades. had  reached  176,689.  During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1919,  there  were  en- 
rolled In  schools  of  all  grades  166,516  pupils,  of  whom  5,7:i2  were  enrolled  in  private  schools.  There  were 
2,984  teachers,  of  whom  948  were  men  aud  2.036  were  women,  in  .iddition,  there  were  219  teachers  iu 
private  schools.  The  total  enrolment  was  36.4  per  cent,  of  tlje  total  population  of  school  age.  The  schools 
were  conducted  in  1,742  different  school  buildings,  repiosontiug  2,923  different  cl.'^r<x>ra3.  Tlic  total 
expenditure  for  education  from  Insular  and  school  board  funds,  including  the  erectloa  of  achool  buildings, 
was  52,467,703.29.  The  University  of  Porto  Rico  witli  departmeuta  iu  Litjcral  Arta,  Pharmacy,  I,a-w, 
and  a  Normal  Scliool,  Is  located  at  Rio  Plodras.  The  College  of  Agriculture  and  I\it?chaale  Arts  is  loyat«<i 
at  Mayagiiez.  _  ■  ■ 

The  Institute  of  Tropical  Medicine  aucl  Hygleuc  is  devoted  to  research  work  oo  tropical  discises  and 
hygienic  conditions. 


Tlicre  arc  no  local  kdUcc 
ol  Porto  Rico. 


The  Iiisul.ir  Police,  consisling  of  711  iiicn,  iy  the  griwi  !:i.i?!.i»[»forcini!  body 
PORTO    RICO   GO.MMnR<:K    ^3[NCE    1899. 


Yeah, 


(Fiscal.) 


1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
191^. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 


Imports   From  Imports   From  rr,  .    ,  i„,,w.,.u 

ITnit^l    RtatJ"!    ruli<.p  n'ntrlna     1  Ot.Xl    lUipoit>> 


nit«d  States. 

Other  entries 

Dollars. 

Ddfla.'s. 

3,954,309 

.5,851..547 

3,286,168 

1,965,289 

6,965,-108 

1,952.728 

10,882,6.53 

2,326,957 

12,245,845 

2,203.441 

11,210,060 

1,968,969 

13,974,070 

2.562.189 

19,224,881 

2,602,784 

25,686,285 

3,580.887 

22,677.376 

3,148,289 

23,618,545 

2,925,781 

27,097,654 

3.537,201 

34,671,958 

4,115,039 

38,470,963 

4,501,928 

33,155,005 

3,745,057 

32,568.368 

3,838,419 

30,929.831 

2,954,465 

35,892.515 

3,058,400 

49,539,249 

4,005,975 

58,945,758 

4,443,524 

57,898,085 

4,501,915 

90,724,259 

5,614,275 

Dollars. 

9,80.-).916 
5,251,457 
8,918,136 
13,209,610 
14,449.286 
13,169,029 
16,536,259 
21,827,665 
29,267,172 
25,825,065 
26.544,320 
30,634,855 
38.786,997 
42,972,891 
36,900,062 
36,406,787 
33,884,296 
38,950,915 
53,545,224 
63,389,282 
62,400,000 
96,338,534 


Kxports  to         E.'cporfcs  to    I       Tohii 
United  States.  Other  C'n(.riefl.j    Exports. 


Dollar. 

3,4.57,557 

2,477,480 

5,641,137 

8,378,760 

11,051,195 

11,722.826 

15,633,145 

19,142.461 

22,070,133 

25,891,261 

26,394,312 

32,095,897 

34,765,409 

42,873,401 

40,538,623 

34,423,180 

•  42,311,920 

60,952.758 

73,115,224 

6.5,515,650 

71,015,351 

133,207,508 


Dd'Mts 

6,698,«;-!'i 
1,833,700 
3,002,679 
4,O.05.19(i' 
4,037.884 
4,543,077 
3.076,420 
4,115,069 
4.926,167 
4.753.209 
3.9&6,91S 
5.864,517 
5,152,95Sy 
6,832,012 
8,564,942 
8,679,582 
7,044,087 
5,034,937 
7,855,680 
8,753,450 
9,000,000 
17,603,941 


Dollars. 


10 
4 
8 
12 
15 
16 
18 
23 
20 
30 
30 
37 
39 
49 
49 
43 
49 
66 
80 
74, 
80, 
150 


156,541 
311,270 
643,816 
4:;3,956 
;0S9,079 
205,903 
;709,.565 
257,-530 
996,300 
044,470 
,391,225 
,960,514 
,91S,.367 
,705,413 
103,565 
,102.762 
,3.")0,907 
,.587,695 
.970,904 
,269,100 
,01.5,351 
,811,440 


The  years  1898  and  1899  are  calendar;  1900  covers  January  1  to  June  30;  1901  anri  a'leceeding  year.'j 
are     jcal.     Imports  from  the  United  States  in  1899  included  coin  and  bullion. 
Vhe  1919  total  imports  aud  e:-;port3  are  ofncial  approximations. 


CUBA. 

THE  island  of  Cuba  is  760  miles  long,  and  ita  width  varies  from  about  25  miles  to  100  mile^.  Its  area 
comprises  45,881  square  miles,  or  about  that  of  Pennsylvania.  It  has  numei'ous  safe  .ind  commodious 
harbors,  that  of  Havana  being  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  world.  Measuring  from  points  of  nearest 
approach  to  Its  neighbors,  Cuba  is  about  100  miles  from  Key  West,  Fla.,  north;  54  miles  from  Hayti,  east: 
130  miles  from  Yucatan,  west,  and  85  miles  from  Jamaica,  south.  There  are  2,600  miles  ot  railway  line 
and  250  miles  of  electric  railways.  Population,  over  2,800,000;  average  yearly  immigratioo.  45,000.  There 
are  5,000  primary  schools.  -  • 

•  The  two  principal  agricultural  staples  of  the  island  are  sugar  aud  tobacco.  It  also  prt>duces  in  cbii,sid' 
erable  quantities  fruits,  vegetables,  timber  and  metals,  mainly  iron,  manganese  and  copper  ore,  and  is 
Adapted  to  coffee  and  cotton  raising.  It  has  1,246  miles -of  shaded  roads.  Tlie  average  ftuctujition  of  ihc 
temperature  ia  12  degrees.    The  average  in  January  is  70.3;  July,  82.4;  extremes,  60  to  92, 

The  Government  Is  repuDlicau  in  form.  The  President,  who  is  chosen  by  popular  mjffrd^e,  serves  four 
years  and  appoints  his  own  Cabinet.  The  Congress  consists  of  a  Senate  o,nd  House  of  Representatives,  one 
Representative  being  chosen  for  every  25,000  inhabitants,  as  nearly  as  possible.  The  provinces,  of  whicli 
there  are  six,  corresponding  to  the  American  States,  elect  their  own  Governors  and  control  tyif^v:  own  iiuerual 
affairs.     The  Cuban  Senate  has  24  members;  the  House,  91.'  -  • 

The  Isle  of  Pines,  which,  under  the  generally  .accepted  survey,  is  supposed  to  hav-?  jiri.area  of  OH. 34 
square  marine  miles,  or  about  621,381  acres,  is  situated  oft  the  south  coast  of  Western  Cuba,  its  neare.'Jt 
point  to  the  larger  island  being  about  34!.^  statute  miles  distant,  while  the  lal.ahd  ItseU  and  lis  adjacent 
keys  form  the  southern  barrier  of  the  Gulf  of  Batabano,  a  bight  which  extends  northward  to  an  extent 
sufJ^cf^t  to  make  Habana  Pi-ovlnce,  to  which  the  Isle  of  Pliles  Is  oOlcially  attached,  the  narrowest  part  ol 
Cuba. .  The  Isle  of  Pines  Is  practically  the  only  land  southward  of  Cuba  to  Panama,  from  which  tt  Is  dlstant 
about  850  miles;  it  Is  230  miles  almost  due  east  of  Cape  Cartuclie,  Yucatan,  and  370  mile-s  aorthwest  of  the 
i9l.<)nd  of  Jamaica.  ■—  .■ 

For  Cuban  foreign  trade 'see  index.  ■ 
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l;  THE    PHILIPPINE    ISLAMDS. 

Ttieland  area  of  the  Philippine  Islands  lies  between  21°  la'  und  -J"  -10'  aorth  latitude  aud  between  J 10°  -to 
and  Vi6°  34'  east  longitude.  Tlieio  are  7,083  islands,  extending  1,152  statute  miles  front  north  tosoutU  and 
#32  Irom  ea«t.  U>  west.     Of  this  number  462  have  an  area  of  1  wjnare  mile  or  over;  2,441  are  named  and 

t,642  unnamed.  The  northcjtnn'osl  is  YAnii  Island,  65  ruiles  from  Formosa;  the  southeruniosl,  Salupy. 
"  40'  from  the  wi'.iator  and  30  miles  ca-st  of  Borneo.  The  total  land  area  is  1 14,400  .square  miles.  The 
jargest.  Luzon,  contains  40.814  square  miles,  and  Mindanao,  the  next  in  si7,e,  30,906.  Panay  haa  4.44S, 
Cebu,  1,095;  PalP-au,  4,500;  Mindoio,  3,794;  Bohol,  1,534;  Masbate,  1,255.  Between  and  about  He  the 
otliei'  srouD.%  indudiug  the  ,Sulu  or  Jolo  Islands  in  the  south,  the  Babuyanes  and  Batancs  in  the  north,  the 
Oatanduanea  In  tlio  .jusi,.  and  Ciilion  in  the  west.     The  total  land  and  water  area  i.s  li;>,542  square  miles. 

Tlie  arcUipeIa';o  has  a  coast  line  of  11.444  statute  miles,  whicli  e.'-xeed.s  that  ol  tlic  entire  United  States. 
•fUere  are  21  fiao  harbors  and  8  landloclced  straits,  the  principal  beiny  Manila,  Subic,  UatiUigas,  Tayabas 
fcnd  Hondagua,  I!>!;on,  llIaiKi,  Nii-sipit,  .Sibusuey,  Saran^ani  Bava;  tlie  Oulfs  of  lyinsjayen,  ll:igay,  Lasonoy 
lind  Davao.  rind  tte  San  Bmnardino,  San  Juanico,  Burisao  and  Uasilau  Strait.s  and  tlie  Verde  PaJisago. 
Manila  Bay,  witii  an  area  of  770  square  miles,  and  a  circumference  of  120,  is  the-Unest  in  the  entire  Far  Kast. 
It  is  a  roaastr.ail  in  al!  parts  of  wtiich  votisels  can  anchw,  but  a  breakwater  hM  been  constructed  for  vessels 
to  shelter  behind  in  bad  weather.  Manila,  Cobu.  Iloilo,  Zamboanf-'a.  .•iiid  .Jolo  are  the  ports  of  entry.  The 
Interi.sland  waters  arc  rather  shallow,  averagins;  between  75  :i.nd  .WO  fathoms 

TTiu  extensive  mountain  system  ot  the  Philippin('s  belongs  to.  the  suceeasion  6i  volcanic  ranges  of  the 
Pacific  systefii  of  the  world's  surface.  The  CordJUerM.s,  Urdanvt;!,  HviriKao,  Caralwllos  Bur  and  Caraballos 
Occldentales,  Carabidlos  del  Baler  and  Sierra  Madra  are  the  princip.nl  ranges  Three  nrc  20  more  or  less 
active  volcanoes.  Mount  Apo  (Apo  moans  master),  9,010  foot,  in  Mludnnao;  Mayan  Volcano,  7.013  fcol, 
in  Albay;  TaaJ,  9fi4  feet,  in  Batang:is;  Caalaon.  7,995  feet.  In  Iv'esros;  lianajao,  or  .Majayjay,  7,14.'l,  are  the 
most  famous  of  these.  Othex  high  mountains  are  PiUog,  9,580  feci;  Malcon,  8,^81  feet;  Malintjdang,  8,560 
feet;   .Santo  Tomts,   7.400   feet. 

Nearly  aU  the  principal  islands  liavc  important  river  sj-stoms.  In  I.uzouare  the  Rio  Craiul  de  Cagayau. 
220  miles  long,  which  drain.s  1U,0(W  square  miles  of  territory;  the  Rio  Orandc  de  Pampanixa.  emptying  into 
I\lanlJa  Bay  thr»'t«h  a  dozen  rnoutlw;  the  Agno,  the  Abra,  Bued,  and  tlie  rnore  ftimiliar  Pasi^.  The  Rio 
Grand  de  Miudan;vf»,  d'H)  miles  long,  is  the  largest  in  thejilslands,  and  the  .•\gu3an,  also  in  Minklaiuio,  the  third 
in  size.  MiDdoro  ha.s  60  rivers  and  Samar  26.  In  P.inay  are  Die  ,l;ilaur  aiul  Panny,  and  in  Xe.?ros  tho 
Danao  and  the  i-arao.     Intcri.slaad  steamers  berth  in  the  Pasig  as  far  as  the  liridgc  of  Spain. 

November,  Oeccmber,  Jamwry  and  February  are  the  temp<'.rar,e  monihs.  The  mciin  average  tem- 
perature at  this  season  is  about  77°  to  79°  Fahrenheit.  In  April,  May  and  Jcme.  the  hot  months,  the  moan 
average  b  beiw<»n  83°  and  84°.  In  the  other  months  it  is  alx)ut  80°.  The  iiiunt.s  are  sel-lom  implciisantly 
hot  even  In  the  hot  sca.Ton,  and  a  temperature  of  100°  is  a  rarity  in  Manila.  The  raounUiin  region.s  of  the 
north  are  cool  aa  y'jptembor  in  the  temperate  zone.  There  arc  two  seasons  the  rainy  and  the  dry.  The 
ralna  are  hej^vleM  tri  .Tuly,  August  and  Sepiembor;  lightest  in  Kobruary  and  March.  The  loweat  average 
rainfall  for  the  last  twelve  yoai's  for  tho  whole  arcbipelago  wa,-i  iiO  7;!  inch.es  in  the  driest  region,  the  highest 
125.68  in  the  W6tte.sr.     Manila's  aver.oge  w.ns  75.40. 

Manila  swrentlered  to  the  Americans  .Aug.  13,  1898.  Meanwhile  a  FUipiuo  Coveruincnt  had  beun 
established,  Thw  Government  till  late  in  1899  was  in  control  of  the  ai-chioclago  with  the  exception  of  Manila, 
Cavlle  and  a  ?o\v  other  places  where  Spanish  garrisons  still  maintained  themselves.  American  civil  gov- 
ernment was  estaWlshed  over  tho  Philippines  in  1901. 

On  July  1,  leo?.  Congress  passed  (chapter  1369) ;  "An  act  temporf.rily  to  provide  for  the~adminii)lratio« 
ot  the  aflalrs  oi  civil  government  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  for  other  purposes,"  Under  this  act  com- 
plete civil  governmoiit  was  established  in  the  archipelago,  except  that  portion  inhabited  by  Moros,  compris- 
ing part  of  Mindanao  and  the  Sulu  Islands,  and  the  office  of  Military  Governor  was  tcrnunat^^d.  Williajn 
H".  Taft  waa  appointed  GivU  Govevior  by  the  President,  tho  title  boiufi  .subs.'Kiuently  changed  to  that  of  CJov- 
ernor-GeneraJ.  i\\-^.  Talt  was  succeeded  by  Luke  K.  Wright  in  December,  l0O3,  by  Ilcnrj-  (;iay  Ide  in 
1905,  James  F.  Kai^i  l;i  1906,  W.  Cameron  Forbos  in  1909,  and  Francis  Burton  Harrison  In  1913.  The 
Government  wae  fi-inECSea  of  a  CMvil  Governor  and  seven  Commissioners,  of  whom  four  were  Americans 
and  three  Ulipincs.  fity  act  of  Congress  approved  May  11,  190S,  the  Comojission  was  iucreaHcd  by  one 
member,  anpoiut«J  by  the  IVesldent,  making  the  commission  nino  members  in  all,  including  the  Governor- 
General,  who  was  President  of  the  commission. 

By  the  act  o(  Congress  approved  Aug.  29,  1916,  the  Philippine  Commission  was  abolished,  there  being 
substituted  aa  the  Upper  Houso  of  the  LegLslature  a  Senate  eomposiid  of  24  members,  and  tu-stead  of  the 
Assembly,  a  llous*  of  ilepro-sontatives  of  91  members,  elected  triannialt>-.  Tlie  Governor-General,  who 
rematna  aa  thje  head  ot  the  Lslaud^,  i'3  appointed  by  the  Pre-iident.  All  of  the  Cabinet  heads,  except  Edu- 
cation,   are    Filipinos. 

The  Plulippine  Arctilpelago  ia  divided  into  40  provinces,  34  of  which  a.re  designated  as  regular  provinces 
and  the  remaining  12  as  special  pro\inces.  The  Cnlef  Executive  of  a  regular  province  is  the  Provincial  Gov- 
ernor, who  is  an  eioctive  otilclal.  He,  together  with  two  other  elccti'.e  members,  form  the  provinciaj  board 
>'rtilch  constitutes  the  legislative  branch  ot  tlie  Provincial  Government.  In  the  special  provinces,  WitU  the 
c.Kception  of  Mindoro,  Palawan  and  Bataues,  the  Prov-lncial  Governors  are  appointed  ofllclals. 

Of  tho  24  iHeiiators  only  two — those  from  the  Twelfth  District,  wliich  ia  composed  of  the  Mountnin 
Province,  the  City  of  Bagnio,  the  Pro^■iuce  of  Nueva  Vlzcaya  and  the  l>epartinent  ot  Mindanao  and  Sulu — 
are  appointed  by  tlie  Governor-General;  all  the  others  are  elected  by  popular  vote;  a.S  are  also  the  91  Bep- 
resentatives,  excepting  the  nine  who  represent  the  Mountaui  Pi'ovloce,  the  Province  of  Ntlt'va  Vi;icaya 
and  the  Department  of  Mindanao  and  Sulu. 

The  administration  of  justice  in  the  Philippines  Is  intrusted  to  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Courts  ot  First 
Instance,  the  MimicipaJ  Court  of  tne  City  of  Manila  and  the  Courts  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace. 

There  are  99  school  districts  in  the  islands.  Among  the  special  Government  institutions  are  the  formal 
School,  the  .ScUooi  of  Arts  and  Trades,  ihe  Nautical  School,  and  the  Central  Luzon  Agricultural  School. 
There  are  provincial  trade  schoola  and  shops.  In  1919,  in  the  public  schools,  there  were  scholars  as  follows: 
Primary,  Si7,83ft  ro;^les,  253,501  females;  intermediate,  .56,082  males,  27,935  females;  secondary,  12,025 
males,  3.942  fcmalf*.  ■   There  are  300  private  schools,  witli  38.500  pupiUi.  „„„  „„„ 

The  1919  crop  values  of  the  Islands  were:  Rice,  594,300,000;  cocoanuts  and  products  of,  537,200,000; 
sugar  and  product.s  of,  So7,200,000;  abaca  (hemp),  §32,500,000:  corn  and  products  of,  SlS,S0fl,0OO;  tobacco 
leaf.  58,700,000;  ether  and  total,  .$230,800,000.  PYuits  and  vegetables  are  not  included  in  above.  In 
1918  there  were  603.000  cattle  and  1,271,000  water  buBalo  (carabao).  Virgin  forests  cover  40,000  squaro 
miles.    There  are  7.3,000,000  acres  of  public  lands. 

Under  the  art  oi  1919  any  citizen  of  the  Philippine  Islands  or  of  tho  United  States.  o\er  tho  age  of  IS 
years,  or  the  iiead  of  a  familv  who  does  not  own  more  than  59  ucre.=i  of  l.uid  in  the  Philippines  may  eut-cr 
ahome.stcad  of  not  e.'cceediug  59  acres  of  agricultural  land  ot  the  public  domain.  Total  homestead  fee.  $10. 
Any  citizen  of  lawf  oi  age  of  the  Plitlippine  Islands  or  of  the  United  States,  and  any  corporiition  or  association 
of  which  at  least  Oi  per  centum  of  tho  capital  stock  or.of  any  interest  in  said  capital  stock  belongs  wholly  to 
citizens  of  the  PhfUpplne  L-jlands  or  of  the  United  States,  may  purchase  any  tract  of  public  agiicultural  land 
of  not  to  excee<i  ;J47  acros  in  the  case  of  an  individuaJ  and  2..530  acres  in  that  of  a  corporation  or  aasocia- 
tiuo.  tUtizeiifl  of  counulas  the  la«-s  of  which  grantto  citizoms  o:'  the  PStUippine  Lslands  the  same  right  t^. 
acquire  publlo  land  as  to  tjieir  own  citizens  may,  while  such  laws  are  in  force,  but  not  thereafter,  xrith  tlic 
e.'ipress  authorization  of  the  I,esil.-<l.;ture,  purchase  any  parcel  of  agricultural  land  not  In  excess  ot  247  acres. 
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Tliere  are  over  800  miles  of  railways  and  6,000  miles  of  puV)Uc  roads.  Silver,  lead,  zinc,  copper,  Irou, 
coal,  petroleum,  asbestos  and  maneiiinese  are  mined,  as  well  as  clay,  marble,  salt,  etc.  Mineral  production 
exceeds  83,000,000  a  year 

The  people  of  tbe  Philippines  are  still  commonly  gi-ouped  under  the  headmg  Christian  and  uon-Clu'ifit> 
iau.  Classifying  the  Igorotes  as  mountaineers  and  the  Moros  as  southerners  would  be  better.  The  cenaua 
of  1918  shows  there  were  9,495,272  Christian  people  and  855,368  non-Christians  in  the  Philippines,  making  u 
total  Dopulation  of  10,350,640.  (In  tbm  8.2  per  cent,  are  included  all  the  Moros,  Igorotes  and  the  mo8t 
backward  peoples  of  tbe  Philippines.) 

According  to  Dr.  Merton  Miller,  former  Chief  Kthuologist,  Philippine  Bureau  of  Scionces,  from  the 
e.xtreme  northern  end  of  the  archipelago  to  its  southernmost  limits,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  scattered 
Neptritos,  the  people  of  tho  Philippines,  pagan,  Moio  and  Christian,  arc  one  racially.  There  ia  some  reason 
for  believing  that  they  migrated  into  the  islands  at  two  different  times.  But  in  all  probability  thoy  came 
from  the  same  general  region  and  have  a  common  anccsti'y.  There  are  many  different  languages  or  dialects 
in  the  Philippines,  but  all  arc  closely  related  one  to  another,  the  pronunciation  and  mode  of  speech  vary 
but  little  from  one  section  of  the  Philippines  to  another,  and  the  majority  of  the  w(ft-d8  are  conmion  to  two  or 
more  of  the  Philippine  languages.  These  languages,  whether  spokenjby  pagan,  Moro  or  Cliristian.  belong 
to  the  great  Malayo-Polyuesian  family,  brancihes  of  which  are  found  in  Simiatra,  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
Madagascar  and  on  many  islands  between.  The  early  immigrants  Into  tho  Philippines  wj.'re  the  Indonesians 
and  the  Malays  and  the  blend  of  these  two  races  characterize.?  the  people  of  tho  Philippines  to-day.  This 
admixture  of  the  ludonpsittnsi  and  the  M.alay.s  liay  become  so  thorough  that  it  Is  difficult  to  rtistlniruish  ono 
group  from  another    ^ 

(HIILIPPINK    C-OMMEUCE   8INc:E    IOo:.. 

Tmport.s  and  c.\t»ort,s  of  merchandise      [Sourci — Reijort  ot  the  ^Var  Departn^.eui.i 


YKi 


. in  /■TTic-iTX     Imports   From  fraports   From  .,.,,„.  i,„,.,-fj       ICxporf.s  to 
..AB  (FISCAL),  ujifted  Stares.  Other  entries,  ^^''a'  Iwport.'^.  ^^^J^j  y^^^g., 


1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 


Dollars. 

5,761.498 

4,333, 89:i 

5.155.369 

5,079.487 

4,091.770 

10,775.301 

19.483,658 

20,604.155 

25.387,085 

28.671,821 

22.394,381 

23,804,367 

27.516..556 

49.799,229 

64.65.5,144 


Dollars. 
25.114.852 
21,465.373 
23,630.496 
25,838,870 
23,100,627 
26,292,329 
30,350.064 
33.945,825 
30,940.498 
27,439,749 
22,085,480 
22.169,258 
24.466,723 
33.964.061 
43,119.119 


Dollars. 
30.876,350 
25,799.206 
28.785.855 
30,918,357 
27,792,397 
37,067.630 
49,833,722 
54,549.980 
56.327.583 
56.011,570 
44.479,861 
45,973,625 
51,983,278 
83,763.290 
107,774.263 


Dollars. 
15.668,020 
11.579.411 
12.079,204 
10,323,2.33 
10.215.331 
18,741,771 
16,716,950 
21,517,777 
19.848,885 
22.047,105 
23,001,275 
28,038,526 
43,125.3!);! 
77,010,233 
79.332.548 


Exports  to 
Other  entries. 

Dollars. 
16.684.589 
20.337.72;! 
21,634.153 
22,493.334 
20.778.2;J2 
21,122.398 
23.061,67;! 
28,802,059 
33,834,441 
20.190,943 
27,913.786 
32.825.505 
28.589,082 
39,604,278 
43,396,690 


Total 
Export.?. 

Dollars. 
;^2.352,615 
31.917.134 
33,713.357 
32,816,567 
30.993.563 
39.864,169 
39,778,629 
.  50,319.830 
53,683.326 
51,238,048 
50,915,061 
61,464,031 
71,71.5,375 
116,614.611 
122.729.238 


Philippine  import.'!  from  the  rjui1«<l  .Stiiles  in  the  ye?r  (!Uded  June  30,  1920,  were  valued  at  S59,26I,621. 
ns  against  .S43,572.794  in  tho  previous  fiscal  year;  exports  to  llie  United  States  ijutolled  ijj  value  814-, 240,003, 
as  ag.ainst  $03.018.40'1  in  1910. 


AMERICAN    SAMOA. 


Americ.v."J  Samoa,  composed  of  the  islands  of  'I'utitila.  .Ainuuu,  <Jfu,  Olosega  ana  T;-.'u.  and  llm  un- 
Inhabitod  coral  atoll  of  Ilos&  Island,  became  a  i)ossession  of  the  United  Stnten  by  virtue  of  the  tripartite 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  and  Germany  in  1899.  The  census  of  January.  1920,  gives  it  a  total  population 
of  8,324.  Pftgo  P.ago  Is  the  mast  valuable  harbor  In  the  South  Pacific,  and  possibly  !n  the  entire  Paeiiio 
Ocean.  For  1919  the  exports  were  valued  at  582,268.94  and  the  imports  .imounttMl  to  81!i2.959.  American 
Samoa  Is  extremely  valuable  In  its  relation  to  the  expansion  of  American  ir(<<\e.  in  the  f'aclQc  Kicently 
the  Pacific  Development  Corporation  of  New  York  Citv,  tho  largest  trading  coaoojrn  In  the  world.  ha.<i 
established  a  business  thcra  taking  over  the  holdings  of  the  Deutschen  Handels  and  P3iinta^en  Cfesol'.schaft 
Uer  Siidsee  Inseln  zii  H.Tmburg. 

American  Samoa  is  4.160  miles  from  ;^au  Francisco,  2,263  miles  from  Hawaii,  l,:)S-5  miles  from  A.uck- 
land,  2,354  miles  from  Sydnev  and  4,200  miles  from  Manila.  Tho  natives  can  all  read  and  write  and  are 
all  Christians  of  different  denominations.  They  are  the  highest  type  of  tho  PoliTiosiaii  race,  and  are  greatly 
on  the  Increase  due  to  tho  laws  forbidding  foreigners  bviylng  their  land. 


HAWAII. 

Haw.'LIi  was  annexed  to  tlio  United  States  by  Joint  resolution  of  Congress  July  7,  1898.  A  hill  to 
•  create  Hawaii  a  Territory  of  tho  tinited  States  was  passed  by  Congress  and  approved  AprU  30,  1900. 

The  chief  executive  ofllccr  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  Is  the  Governor,  who  is  appointed  l)y  the  President 
with  the  approval  of  the  Senate  for  a  four-year  term,  and  vffyo  must  he  a  resident  of  tho  islands  in  order 
to  be  eligible  for  appointment .  The  Territorial  Secretary  Is  appointed  in  the  same  manner;  but  tne  heads 
of  the  Territorial  Departments  are  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  approval  ot  tho  Territorial  Senate. 

The  Legislaivire  of  Hawaii  consists  of  tho  Senate,  of  15  members,  elected  for  four-year  terms:  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  of  30  members,  elected  for  two-year  terms.  The  DelegatiC  to  C-jugress  Is  eli-cted 
every  two  years,  and  has  floor  privileges  in  tho  House,  but  no  vote. 

The  judiciary  consists  of  a  Supreme  Court,  fom-  Circuit  Courts  and  numerous  Dlsrrltjt  Courts.  The 
.Uistices  of  tho  Supreme  Court  and  Circuit  Court.s  are  appointed  by  the  President,  With  the  approval  of 
the  United  States  Senate. 

The  areas  of  the  several  islands  of  the  Hawaiian  group  arc  as  follows:  Hawaii,  4.015.8  square  miles; 
Oahu,  598;  Maul,  728.1;  Kauai,  640.9;  Molokai,  260.9;  Lanai,  139.5;  Niihau,  72.6;  JCnhoolawe,  44.2; 
M6iokini,  .2.  '  .    . 

Honolulu,  the  capital  of  the  Territory,  is  situated  on  the  Island  of  Oahu,  and  is  the  largest  and  mo.st 
Important  city  hi  the  group.     The  City  and  CoUpty  of  Honolulu  include  all  of  the  Tslaiid  of  Oahu 

At  tne  time  of  the  discovery  of  tho  islands  by  Capt.  Cook,  in  1778.  the  native  ixipulation  was  aliout 
200,X)00.  This  has  steadily  decreased.  The  whole  population  (U.  S.  Census),  January  I,  1920,  was 
255,912,   of  which   number   Honolulu   had   83..327.   .and   Hllo,    10.431. 


Commerce —Alaska;  Virgin  Islands;  Guam;  ^yake,  Etc.        24S 


ALASKA'S    TRADE  >ANO    COMMERCE. 

(Imports  and  exports  of  merchandise.) 


Veae 

(Fisc) 


1330 . 
1881. 
1SS2. 

im. 

1885. 
188d, 
1337. 
18S8. 
138;*. 
1890 . 
1391. 
1S9J- 
139:: . 


Imports 

From 

United 

States. 


Dollars. 

463,00U 

548,000 

')85,000 

668,000 

615,000 

85;i,000 

874,000 

l,j;!4,000 

1,487,000 

1,686,000 

1,897,000 

1,:»73,000 

.',on.ooo 
:'.3i7,ooo 


I  m  porta 
From 
other 

entries 


DoUoTS. 

3,032 
10,966 

8,484 
14,945 

4,420 

8,944 
14,252 
18,636 
28,211 
32,809 
24.577 
23,302 
15,691 
37,362 


Exports 

to 

Other 

entries 


Dollars 

31.543 
69,183 
38,520 
28,393 

8.438 
21.468 

8,022 

7,336 

23,499 

200 

4,882 
39,073 
14,165 
10,211 


YEAR 

(FiSC.) 


1891. 
1895 . 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902  . 
1903. 
1901  . 
1905  . 
1906. 


Imports 
From 
United 
States. 


Dollars. 

2.794.000 
3.017.00U 
3,.502,000 
3,924,000 
13,682,000 
9,644,000 
18,463,000 
13,457,000 


9,509,701 
10,165,110 
11, .504. 355 
14,869,827 


Imports 
From 
Other 

entries 


Dollars. 

80,490 

55,850 

72,414 

96,694 

175,235 

196,251 

385,317 

557,992 

511,830 

477,463 

607,355 

1,450,910 

845,291 


Year 

(Flsc.) 


1907 . , , 
1908 , . . 
1909... 
1910... 
19U... 
1912  . , , 
1913,.. 
1914... 
1915... 
191C... 
1917  .  . . 
1918... 
1919..  . 


Imports 

From 

United 

States. 


Dollars. 

18,402,765 

16,.577,903 

17,762,600 

18,670,339 

16,205,730 

19,417,227 

20,827,262 

22,461,723 

21.260,04 

27,086.28 

■.M,992.049 

44,280,075 

3.5,541,034 


Imports 
From 
Other 

entries 


Dollars. 
1,134,191 

776,974 

617,331 

619,348 

706,171 

363,50:'. 

982,271 

567,399 

640,886 

1.066. 012 

1,469,524 

967. .5:^ 

1,334,403 


Hxpnrls 

to 

Other. 

entries 


Dollars. 
1,489;6S« 
1,857 ,91 '5 
■  951,1'1 
l,168,iiH 
1,136,745 
l,0H),ii72 
1,477,991 
1,124,2:19 
1,001  ,:w 
1,426,:W2 
2,474.891 
2,462,470 
I,0-4..!.i7 


.\liiska'.s  imports  Iropa  the  United  Stales  in  1920  (tiscal  year) 
to  the  United  States  totalled  866,498,871. 

E.Kpoits  from  Alaska,  to  the  United  States  are  in  the  table  below. 


were  valued  at  §33,998,462;  e.Kpo.ls 


AIASK.\^ 

EXPO 

RTS    TO 

THE    UNITED 

STATRS. 

Total 

Exports 

Total 

Exports 

Total 

Exjioris 

YiCAP 

Imports 

to 

Total 

Year 

Imports 

to 

Total 

Year 

Imports 

t<j 

Toi.jI 

(Fl*L'   ) 

Into 

Unlt«d 

Exports 

(FI3C.) 

Into 

United 

Exports 

(FISC.) 

Into 

United 

F,xi)orts 

.\la3ka . 

States. 

Alaska . 

States. 

Alaska . 

Stales. 

Dollars. 

DoUars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

1904    .    . 

111,772,465 

10,165,140 

Il,7:j0,8:;o 

1910.... 

19,289,687 

12,440,:!80 

13,608,394 

1915.... 

21,900,928 

27.442,335 

28,443,724 

1905  .  .  . 

12,955,165 

10,801,446 

11,889,611 

1911 

16,911,901 

14,055,329 

15,192,074 

1916 

28,152,900 

49,468,186 

.50,894,548 

190n  .  .    . 

15,715,118 

9,272,337 

10,649,7:?5 

1912,.,, 

19,980,730 

21.778,064 

22,788,i:« 

1917.... 

40,461,573 

60,773,859 

63,248  753 

1907  •.  .  .  . 

19,536,956 

12,155,198 

13,614,884 

1913 

21,809,533 

24,634,987 

26,112,978 

1918.... 

45,247,607 

71,595,414 

75,057,884 

190H    .  .  . 

17,354,877 

10,967,777 

12,825,682 

1911.... 

23,029,122 

21,817,408 

22,941,647 

1919..  .  . 

:!6,878,137 

72,068,159 

7:!, 142,526 

1.909  .  .  .  . 

18,409,931 

13,110,910 

14,072,0111 

1 

THE    VIRGIN    ISLANDS. 

live  principal  exports  of  merchandise  from  the  United  States  to  the  Virgin  Islands  are  breadstuffs, 
cereals,  etc.;  bituminous  coal,  iron  and  steel  products,  boots  and  slioes,  meat  and  dairy  products,  oils,  lumber 
and  feflned  sugar.  The  principal  imports  to  the  United  States  from  the  Virgin  Islands  are  sagar  and  rum, 
hides  and  skins  and  cabinet  wood^. 

The  Virgin  Islands  were  discovered  by  Columbus,  1493,  on  his  second  voyage.     St.  Thomas  was  first 
colonized.  1666,  by  the  Danes,  who  planted  a  permanent  settlement  in  1672,  and  who  lield  on  iiiitil   the  . 
United  States  bought  the  islands  tor  825,000,000  and    took  possession  March  31,  1917   (except  that  the 
English  kept  them,  by  force,  April,  1801.  to  February,  1802,  and  from  1807  to  1815).     St.  Croix  was  o  oupicd 
i)y  Dutch  and  English  settlers  in  1625,  Denmark  not  getting  it  till  1733. 

The  population  of  the  Virgin  Islands  by  the  first  United  States  Cens'is,  November  1,  1917,  wa'-  26,0.51. 
as  iisain^t  27,086  on  February  1,  1911:  43.178  in  1835,  and  38,231  in  l.SfiO.  Of  the  1917  g;ip-.:'.rJl..ti  .■'. 
Croix  had  14,901,  St.  Thomas  10.191  and  St.  John  959.  The  1835  ntnsus  save  St.  C^roix  26,nsi,  sr 
Thomas  14,022  and  St.  John  2,475.  The  1917  population  of  the  cities  was:  (St.  Croix),  C'hristjanstfl. 
4,5-74;  Fi-ederiksted,  3,144.  (St.  Tliomns),  Charlotte  Amalie,  7,747.  Of  tlie  total  population  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  in  1917,  1,922,  or  7.4  per  cent.,  were  whites;  19,523,  or  74.9  per  cent.,  were  negroes:  4,563,  or  17.5 
per  cent.,  were  of  mixed  white  and  negro  blood:  and  43,  or  two-tenths  of  1  per  cent.,  were  of  otlicr  races. 

Virgin  Isles  exports  in  1919  were  valued  at  81,919,525;  imports,  at  82,276,312. 

CUAM. 

The  Island  of  Guam,  the  largest  of  the  Marianas,  was  ceded  by  Spain  by  article  2  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
December  10,  1898.  It  lies  between  latitudes  13°  13'  and  13°  39'  north  and  longitudes  144°  37'  and  144° 
58'  e;i3t.  Area  estimated,  225  square  miles.  Distance  from  Manila.  1,506  miles;  from  San  Francisco,  5,044 
miles.  The  Inhabitants  call  themselves  Chamorros.  but  the  present  generation  are  a  mixed  race  with  the 
Maiay  .'Strain  predominating.  Their  language,  a  Polynesian  tongue,  is  also  called  Chamorro.  About  10  per 
cent  speak  English.  Instruction  in  the  English  language  iS' compulsory  in  the  public  schools.  The  north- 
tern  lialf  of  the  island  is  a  plateau  from  400  to  600  feet  in  heiglit  and  is,  except  where  cleared  tor  cultivation, 
•wooded.     The  southern  halt  is  broken  by  hills  from  1,200  to  1,300  feet  high. 

The  total  population,  July  1,  1918,  exclusive  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy  and  Marine' 
Corps  and  their  families  was  14,344,  of  whom  14,124  were  classed  as  "natives."  Of  the  foreign  born  popu- 
lation i^nly  69  were  Americans.  Death  rate  per  thousand  was  17.6;  birth  rate,  47.2.  tiuam  is  under  the 
Kavy  Department,  as  a  naval  station.  The  Governor  is  a  naval  officer,  designated  by  the  President,  Capt. 
Roy  C.  Smith,  named  May  30,  1916.  A  marine  barracks,  naval  hospital  and  station  ship  are  maintained. 
The  Commercial  Pacific  Cable  Company  has  a  cable  station  in  Gu.am,  and  cables  from  Manila,  Yokohama, 
Midway  and  Yap  Islands  are  landed  here.  The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has. an  experi- 
ment station  here.  The  port  of  entrv  is  Apra,  which  is  closed  to  foreign  vessels,  except  l>y  permit  from  the 
United  States  Government.  Apra  is  commodious,  but  unimproved.  Capital,  Ag.ana,  in  tlie  north  centr.M 
part,  on  the  western  coast;  population  (estimated),  9,000. 

WAKE    AND    OTHER    SMALL    PACIFIC    ISLANDS. 

The  United  States  flag  was  hoisted  over  Wake  Island  on  July  4.  1898,  by  Gen.  F.  V.  Greene,  com- 
manding Second  Detachment  Philippine  expedition.  It  is  a  small  island  in  the  direct  route  from  Hawaii 
to  Hongkong,  about  2,000  miles  from  the  first  .and  3,000  miles  from  the  second. 

The  United  States  posse.sses  a  number  of  scattered  small  islands  in  the  Pacific.  The  largest  are  Christ- 
mas. Gailego,  Starbuck,  Penrhyn,  Phoenix,  Palmyra,  Howland.  Baker,  Johnston,  Gardner,  Midway, 
More!!,  and  Marcus  Islands.    The  Midway  Islands  are  occupied  by  a  colony  of  telegraphers. 

Tne  Santa  Barbara  group  is  a  part  of  California,  and  the  .\lcutian  cliaiii,  extending  from  the  peninsula 
of  K.amciiatka  In  Asiatic  Russia  to  the  promontory  In  .N'ortli  .\merica  which  separates  Bering  Sea  from 
the  North  Pacific,  is  a  part  of  .\laslca. 


250        Commerce' — U.  S.  and  Latin- America;  Paper  and  Pulp. 


UNITED    STATES 

AND    LATIN-AMERtCAN    COMMERCE. 

Imports  Into  the  United 

States, 

EXPOHT.S  FROM   THE   UNITED 

States. 

Ykar  (Fiscal). 

Pet.  From 

Pet.  to 

Total. 

From  Latin 

Latin 

Total. 

To  Latin 

LatiB 

America. 

America. 

Americ^a. 

America. 

Dollars. 

DoUars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

1895 

731,969,965 
779,724,674 
764,730,412 
616,049,654 
607,1.48,489 
84'9,941,184 

196,516,050 
180,022,806 
156,661,864 
136,854,235 
148,150,097 
167,180,295 

26.85 

23.09 

20.49 

22.21 

21.25- 

19.67 

807,538,165 
882,606,938 
1,050,993,556 
1,231,482,330 
1.227.023,302 
1,394,483,082 

74.422.739 
76.611.305 
78,320,416 
74.030,291 
88,307.187 
110,674,490 

9.22 

1896 

8.68 

1897 

7.45 

1898 

6.01 

1S99     .      .    

7.20 

1900 

7.94 

1901.    .....:. 

823,172,165 
'      903,320,948 

198,233,744 
208,510,497 

24.08 
23.08 

1,487,764,991 
1,381,719,401 

118,772.158 
115,132,413 

7,98 

1902..  V • 

8.33 

1903'-    .' .  ■.  . 

1,025,719,237 

991,087,371 

1,117,513,071 

225,923,096 
256,227,244 
302,266,593 

22.03 
25.85 
27.05 

1.420.141,679 
1,460,827,271 
1,518,561,666 

115,053,595 
136,615,381 
159,156,657 

8.10 

1904 

9.35 

1905 

10.48 

1906 

1,226,562,446 

294,049,326 

23.97 

1,743,864,500 

209,043,359 

11.99 

1907 

1,434.421,425 

334,572,126 

23.33 

1,880,851,078 

229,906,003 

12.23 

1908 

1,194,341,792 

273,176,971 

22.87 

1,860,773,340 

219,968,513 

11.82 

1909 

1,311,920.224 

324,154,136 

24.71 

1,663,011,104 

201.912,874 

iyri4 

1910 

1.556,947,430 

392,955,257 

25.24 

1,744,984,720 

242,123,502 

13.87 

1911 

1,527,226,105 

371,300,234 

24.31 

2,049.320,199 

(.273,525,344 
^96,141,651 

13.35 

1912 

1,6.53.204,934 

423,037,208 

25.59 

2,204,322,409 

13.43 

1913 ... 

1,813,008,2.34 

442,419,973 

24.40 

2,465,884.149 

323,775.885 

13.13 

1914 

1,893,925,657 

469,082,667 

24.77 

2,364.579.148 

282,070.153 

11.93 

1915 ;... 

1,674,169,740  J 

557,413,053 

33.29 

2.708,589,340 

251,469,431 

9.08 

1916 

2.197,883,510 
2,659,355,185 

760,132,729 
962,800,611 

34.58 
36.21 

4,333.482,885 
6.290,048,394 

^11,193,859 
581,954,695 

9.49 

1917 

9. 25 

1918 

2.945,655,403 

985,160,871 

33.44 

5,919,711,371 

725,820,970 

12.24 

1919 

3,095,720,068 

1,126,788,810 

30.39 

7,232,282,686 

866,272,958 

11.99 

1920 

5,238,021,008 

l,S05.5i,6,408 

34.5 

8,111,039.733 

1.221.099,099 

15.06 

Latin-America  means  Mexico;  Soutb  America;  Central  America;  Cuba;  West  Indies. 
U.    S.    IMPORT.S   OF   PAPER,    CALENDAR   YEARS. 


All  OTHER  Printing 

Year. 

Total 
Value. 

News-Prikt  Paper. 

Paper. 

Wrapping  Paper. 

All  Other 
Paper. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

DoUars. 

Pounds. 

Dollars. 

Pounds. 

DoUars. 

Pounds. 

DoUars. 

Dollars. 

1919... 

53,602,174 

1,255,462.806 

43,674,094 

164.886 

58.319 

4.802.487 

408,570 

9,463,191 

1918.  .. 

42,753,780 

1,192,540.059 

35,023.161 

182.995 

42.633 

7,942,134 

641,866 

7,146,120 

1917..  . 

41,734,084 

1,118,225,912 

30.929.628 

412,001 

67,931 

6,661.518 

456.752 

10,279,773 

1916.  .. 

28,189,998 

936,460,899 

18,527,748 

1,259,761 

119,802 

7.103,661 

280.952 

9.261,496 

1916.  .. 

24,465,094 

736,817,721 

14,138,051 

2,395,755 

101,703 

22,208,212 

fi26.661 

9,538,679 

1914. .  . 

27,604.771 

630,950,295 

12,189,792 

5,752,447 

261,616 

41,080,6,59 

1,166,591 

13,996,772 

1913... 

24,359,827 

439,687,195 

8,649,062 

6,758,490 

371,328 

735.857 

14,703,580 

1912.  .  . 

18.723.877 
18.112.859 

171,186,402 
111,660,615 

3,262.778 
2,096.105 

5,597,094 
7,376.598 

292,242 
534.250 

^ 

846.500 
\        400,535 

14,322,357 

1911.  .  . 

15,081,969 

U.    S.    EXPORTS   OF   PAPER,    CALENDAR   YEARS. 


Year. 

Total 
Value. 

News-Print  Paper. 

All  Other  Printing. 

Wjrapping  Paper. 

AH  Otlier 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Paper. 

1919. . . 
1918.  . . 
1917. .. 
1916. . . 
1915.. . 
1914... 
1913. .  . 

DoUars. 
86.983,063 
,54,170,134 
46,393,655 
39,576,879 
22,264,371 
20,113,942 
21,174,217 

Pounds. 
220,589,829 
193,477,853 
187.732.739 
153.472.663 
110,332.513 
121,578,332 

86,602,0.57 

Dollars. 
10,100,229 
7,978.296 
7,586,374 
4,126.617 
2.707,626 
2,983,344 
2,106,984 

Povnds. 

153.327,185 
99.220.241 
94,548,586 

124,145,837 
44,657,646 
30,259,588 
28,117,371 

DoUars. 
10,160,777 
8,710,940 
8,179,868 
8,069,812 
2,169,067 
1,568,960 
1,617,285 

Pounds. 
74,916,830 
59,899,043 
52,485,911 
83.073,411 
36,991,079 
14,815.496 
13.722,414 

Dollars. 
6,664,462 
4,828.850 
3.987,239 
4,025,388 
1.667.387 
522,951 
560.535 

DoUars. 
64.057,695 
32.651,722 
26,640,174 
23,355,062 
15,720,291 
15,038,687 
16,8!)0,413 

PULPWOOD    CONSUMPTION    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

According  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  production  of  wood  pulp  in  tlie  United  State.s  in 
1919,  totalled  3,207.952  net  tons. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commls.sion's  statement  of  production  ol  paper  in  tbe  United  States  in  1919.  is 
■■vs  follows,  in  net  tons — news  print,  1,374,617;  book,  914,823;  pai)er  board,  1,950,037;  wrapping,  094,207; 
fine,  343,762. 

Total  cost  of  the  pulpwood  at  the  mills— (1918),  873,167,118;  (1917),  800,815,057;  (1916),  §45,785,082; 
(1909).  ?34,477,540.  ,  ,    •. 

Of  the  pulpwood  consumed  in  1918,  the  reduction  to  pulp  by  tBe  various  proceasca  .  was,  in  cords-r.- 
Mechanical,  1,345,435;  sulphite,  2,860,172;  soda,  748,638;  sulphate,  296,549.  ■■■■■ 

Number  of  mills— 250  In  1918,  246  in  1917,  235  In  1916,  253  in  1909. 

Average  cost  per  cord  at  the  mills,  of  the  wood  consumed — (1918),  S13.93;  (1917),  811.10;  (1916),  SS.76: 
(1909),  S8.62.  In  1918  the  cQSt  ranged  from  818.10  in  New  Hampshire  and  §17.89  in  New  YorK  to  S5.43 
in  West  Virginia.  , 

The  cut,  by  States,  in  cords,  in  1918,  was — Maine,  1,234,969; -New  York,  1,003,742;  TV'isconsln,  860,857; 
Pennsylvania,  383,699;  New  Hampshire,  345,272:  Michigan,  203,516;  North  Carolina,  186,168;  Minnesota,' 
182,002;  Virginia,  129.637;  West  Virginia,  109,885;  Vermont.  99.687;  Massachusetts,  46.7^4;  California, 
Qregon  and  Washington,  239,774;  all  other  States,  225,832. 

Of  the  pulpwood  bought  In  1918  by  the  mills,  2,467,745  cords  were  rough,  and  cost  811.78  a  cord; 

2,4(12,393  cords  were  peeled,  and  cost  815.18  a  cord;  and  380,656  cords  were  rossed,  and  cost  820.07  a  cord. 

.    -  Production  of  wood  pulp  in  United  States,  in  tons— (1918),  3,313,861;  (1917),  3.509.939;  (1916),  3,426,- 

Opj;  (1909).  2,495,523. 

;',  Imports  of  pulp  wood,  by  ftscal  years,  in  cords — (1917),  1,016,814;  (1918),  1,172,033;  (1919),  1.390,334. 

■  '    Value  of  pulpwood  Imports— (1919),  813,708,447;  (1918),  811,088,422;  (1917),  86,889,123.  I  '. 

Exports  of  \>ood  pulp  long  tons — (1918),  20,399;  (1917),  34,983. 
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FOREICN    TRADE    OF    EUROPE'S    CHIEF    NATfONS. 

(Final   .000  omitted  in  all  oolumna.) 


YBXn. 


1903.. 
1904. . 
190,-... 
1906. . 
1907. . 
190,S.  . 
1909. . 
1910. . 
1911. . 
191  Li.  . 
1913.. 
i914.  . 
191.'^. 
1916. . 
191T.. 
19l,S.  . 
1919.. 


AUSIWIA-  H  CNOAKY 


Imports.   Exports 


Dollars. 
381,063 
415,736 
435,696 
476,270 
474,637 
485,592 
509.260 
577,698 
646,322 
710,012 
691,538 
557,520 
770,000 

1,217,000 
881,000 
450,600 

-120;000 


Dollars. 
432,371 
424,082 
455,661 
484,108 
472,195 
-456.675 
489,573 
489,766 
486,875 
574.452 
559,527 
408,221 
285, 100 
324,600 
303,000 
168,600 
40,000 


Bkloium. 


Imports.   E.vports 


Dollars. 

858,336 

8.'>4,304 

963,054 

1,105,070 

1,181,892 

1,031,836 

1,158,158 

1,264,478 

876.447 

963,837 

891,057 


1,015,100 


Dollars. 
760,741 
742,878 
821,410 
977,107 

1,001,880 
973,797 
984,300 

1.099,058 
095,969 
768,172 
695,335 


459,300 


Finland. 


Imports.   Exports 


Dollars. 
51,624 
51,549 
51,770 
60,582 
83,542 
70,489 
71.370 
74,667 
59,828 
90,582 
90,293 
73,904 
112,443 
185,823 
184,785 
62,607 


Dollars. 
41,250 
41,608 
47,824 
64.301 
51.555 

,  47,288 
49,971 
74,666 

.  86.411 
65.089 
73,875 
55.439 

•     50.920 

119.580 

66.735 

,    23,345 


Franc:|';. 


Imports.   Exports 


Dollars 
1.173,339 
1,104,256 
1.169,874 
1,368,450 
1,519,800 
1,405.870 
1,214,244 
1,394,490 
1,587,040 
1,545,646 
1,625,317 
1.23,^619 
2.129,908 
2,925,767 
5,317,933 
3,843,552 
5,9,'>5,701 


Dollars. 

1,076,455 

1,108,685 

1,216,344 

1,317,836 

1,400,429 

J. 286.986 

1. 111.590 

1.211.851 

1.199,837 

1,290,107 

1,327,882 

939,685 

759.912 

987,328 

1,160,451 

799,0.57 

1.744.633 


CiKRMANY. 


Imports.   Etoort3. 


Dollars. 
1,512,971 
1,597,246 
1,777,869 
2,067,656 
2,187,151 
1.982,734 
2,2  U. 480 
2,316,029 
2.524,041 
2.812.020 
773.000 


Dollars. 
I,'271.866 
1.324,663 
1.44«.616 
1.634.W2 
1.724,065 
1.575.004 
1,74.3.160 
1,963.309 
2,182.0&S 
2.363.260 
2.5e2:23t> 


■  tiKui'es  fol"  Aiistria-Hungary  for  1919  are. for  Austria, 

-, ; 

Yp  \R 

DKVMARK.       . 

Great  Britai.v.. 

IIOLLANU. 

Italy. 

CiREECB. 

Imports 

Expects. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

ICxports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Dollars' 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollms. 

Doilari. 

1903.    . 

156.296 

132,475 

2,302.036 

1,415.179 

912,376 

781,750 

,396,544 

.301,061 

26,536 

16.583 

1904. . . 

160,49r 

133,420 

2,3.39,709 

1.463.410 

965,648 

797,115 

387,425 

319,617 

26,444 

17,+80 

3905... 

166.837 

142,091 

2,371,980 

1.005,052 

1,030.918 

799,694 

440,402 

344,871 

27,3.58 

16,163 

3906. . . 

194,468 

149,948 

2.545,481 

1,827,737 

1,012,736 

835,3.57 

.5.33,102 

384,357 

27,915 

23,841 

1907. . 

202.868 

163,296 

2,095,711 

2,073,300 

1,008,823 

883.926 

541,416 

370,874 

28,640 

22.308 

1908. 

194.400 

160,698 

2,882,753 

2,220,686 

1,014,427 

837.740 

566,340 

336,168 

30,000 

21,523 

1 909 . . . 

150.968 

153,030 

3,036,066 

2.281,892 

1,261,285 

986,81(^ 

627,480 

392,064 

26,740 

19.770 

1910,. 

118.722 

127,057 

3,296,329 

2,595,949 

1,313,530 

1,0.57,064 

637,0.58 

413,701 

30,813 

26.739 

1911. 

168.291 

158.387 

3,305,566 

2,700,429 

1,339,970 

1.098,420 

653,394 

429,897 

33,476 

27.381 

1912. .. 

220.730 

184.164 

3,618,053 

2,910.951 

1,452,458 

1,251,472 

700,638 

.563,011 

29.950 

33,062 

1913.. . 

230.957 

194,7.50 

3,741,048 

3.089.353 

1,.574,990 

1,239,260 

703,608 

484,746 

23,380 

22,334 

1914.. 

214,828 

236.209 

3,390,175 

2. .560,730 

1,161.439 

1,007,108 

564,206 

426,608 

34,046 

23,771 

1915.  .  . 

275.772 

262,272 

4,145,739 

2,355,048 

.  548,552 

703,193 

907,785 

488,955 

iiM 

26,265 

1910. 

335,000 

315,436 

4,G15,90\7 
5,184,070 

2,938,616 

1,619,323 

596,048 

18.226 

1917. 

272,556 

259,424 

2.894,892 

43.5,000 

336,673 

1,492,314 

435,97'5 

1918.. 

'675,625 

'  '243,814 

6,420,561 
7,941,650 

2,576,460 
4,684.9,>(? 

184,161 
1,135.947 

62,845 
567,346 

2,820,329 
3.303,281 

496, '805 
1,037,724 

1919.. 

Norway. 

I'ORTUOAL. 

I'.OOMANIA. 

UUS3U. 

ai'AiN. 

Impoits. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Export's, 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

DoUars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

DoUars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

DoUars. 

W04 .  . 

78.296 

51,873 

87,199 

53J6.2 

.  .  .60.035 

.  .  .50,541 

335,472 

518,288 

134,218 

131,332 

1 905 

83,406 

58,413 

84,124 

49,877 

.  650.4,5 

.  .  S8,220 

327,070 

.554,822 

154,136 

138.658 

1 900    . . 

92,065 

65,908 

82.698 

50,51.5 

.  .  81,468 

.  1)4,833 

412,355 

563,866 

172.491 

152.593 

1907    . 

103,370 

67,832 

92,690 

61, .554 

83,691 

107,701 

443,918 

562,255 

180.124 

178.351 

190.S.    . 

101,555 

64,821 

77,564 

47,524 

80,494 

73,667 

470,040 

514,124 

185.234 

171.184 

1909    . 

104.386 

71,308 

69,944 

33,448 

71.598 

87,658 

.500,625 

766,265 

166.444 

166.695 

1910.     . 

115.892 

83,627 

76.131 

35,312 

79.797 

119,098 

605,392 

767,198 

193.836 

185.817 

1911    , 

126.548 

77,945 

66.820 

34,596 

110,870 

134,470 

612,240 

825,649' 

205.448 

186.264 

1912. .  . 

141.949 

87,648 

70.605 

33,364 

124,009 

125,825 

606,003 

780,304 

187.161 

190.449 

1913. . . 

148.022 

105,220 

119.310 

61,328 

114,698 

130,375 

707,627 

782,869 

234.900 

190.374 

1914.    . 

152,030 

109,880 

98.443 

52.883 

97,318 

87,215 

565,466 

492,386 

190.086 

161.405 

1915 

232.615 
365.489 
445,230 
313  120 

181.372 
263,368 
211.188 
188,750 

37.072 
12.503 
11.000 
18.000 

63,381 
24,642 
20,000 
55.000 

580,360 
550,000 

206,945 
201,000 

193.548 
182.505 
167.457 
115,142 

248,489 

1916. 

272  310 

1917.. 

293  490 

191S 

187,700 

Sweden. 

•Serbia. 

BULGARIA. 

Switzerland. 

Turkey. 

Imports. 

E.xports. 

Imports. 

Exports 

Imports. 

Exports 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Dollars. 

DoUars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

DoUars. 

DoUars. 

DoUars. 

DoUars. 

Dollan. 

1901. . . 

123,195 

94,736 

8,460 

12,677 

13,518 

15,975 

194,191 

160,078 

118,144 

69,761 

1902. . . 

134,606 

105,154 

8,650 

13,920 

13,751 

20,010 

109,974 

167,551 

110,552 

70,418 

1903. . 

141.980 

118,292 

11.239 

11,574 

15,788 

20,858 

223,716 

170,206 

117,312 

80,161 

1904    , . 

153,300 

111,144 

11.759 

11,996 

25,030 

30,421 

232.835 

170,487 

135,050 

77,241 

1905 . . . 

153.780 

120.657 

10.731 

13,895 

23,594 

28,556 

258.599 

185,231 

107,720 

101,801 

1906. , . 

171,076 

135.146 

8.555 

13,820 

20,936 

22,113 

274.396 

205,346 

138,010 

86,558 

1907.. . 

184.168 

141.659 

13.623 

15,728 

24,928 

25.119 

335.081 

224.465 

114,931 

123,230 

1908. . . 

lfl2.963 

129.008 

14.704 

15,111 

26,030 

22,471 

296.057 

204,542 

110,440 

93,786 

1909... 

165.070 

.  129.495 

14.275 

18,076 

32,086 

22,286 

311.456 

213,387 

97,812 

114,840 

1910.. 

177.842 

115.010 

16,465 

19,127 

35,471 

25,810 

333,174 

232,481 

138,302 

81,183 

1911... 

187,295 

179.154 

.   22.439 

22,730 

39,869 

36,927 

369,867 

244,421 

187,246 

97,150 

1912.  .. 

214.303 

205.367 

20,625 

16,373 

42,622 

31,286 

379,755 

,  263,916 

198,040 

108.764 

1913... 

226.872 
194,811 

219.049 
206.991 

34,250 
48,298 

18.641 
30.885 

370.525 
285.333 

265,645 
229,069 

191,625 
179,663 

105,254 

1914... 

94,319 

1915. . . 

306.191 
305.4.6.6 
207,656 

352.786 
417.418 
361.222 

324.246 
459.051 
464.105 

322,321 
472,409 
448,339 

140,000 
9.7,263 
99,473 

126,000 

191.0.    . 

148.859 

19U... 

153,245 
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Ye.\r. 

AR«ENTIN.\. 

BRAZIL. 

CHILE. 

Peru. 

Uruguay. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

'Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollats. 

1901.  .,. 

109,971 

161,846 

96,175 

194,965 

50,841 

62,723 

13,930 

23.022 

24,498 

28,674 

1902. .. 

99,433 

173,205 

112,983 

174,734 

48,336 

67,846 

16,684 

18,025 

24.317 

34,805 

1903.. . 

126,615 

213,250 

U7,489 

176,715 

52,002 

70,912 

18,412 

18,774 

25,958 

38,04(1 

1904. .. 

180,750 

254,912 

125,770 

189,314 

57,361 

78,839 

21,205 

19,790 

21,038 

39,793 

1905... 

197,974 

311,544 

144,775 

214,619 

68,839 

96,801 

21,068 

28.018 

31.824 

3],,S,52 

1906.  .. 

,260,522 
275,856 

282.025 

161,587 

255,113 

82,222 

99,453 

.      24,386 

27,720 

35.626 

34,538 

1907... 

285,857 

181,242 

2*1,504 

107,194 

100,176 

26,826 

27,918 

38,954 

41,955 

1908... 

-  272,973 

366,005 

159,701 

197,301 

97,551 

114,710 

25,816 

26,628 

38,422 

46,914 

1909..^ 

"302,766 

397,3.51 

166,000 

284,302 

95,660 

111,847 

20,891 

31,554 

42,447 

42„573 

1910. . . 

351.771 

372,626 

231,292 

304,370 

108,582 

120,022 

24,206 

34,380 

46,590 

44,20(1 

1911... 

366,811 

324,697 

257,104 

325,272 

127,381 

123,884 

26,430 

36,042 

51,355 

50,753 

1912..: 

"  364,853 

480,391 

307,934 

36af795 

122,076 

139.878 

•24,982 

45,871 

50,666 

65,142 

1913... 

421,352 

483,. 504 

326,025 

313,628 

120,274 

144,653 

29,591 

44,410 

.50,501 

69,201 

1'914;.  .- 

271,818 

349,254 

16,5,747 

221,53C 

.     98,461 

109,381 

23,404 

42,611 

37,379 

59,102 

1915..-. 

-  220,086 

•   541,532 

145,749 

255,659 

55,922 

119,530 

15,044 

08,638 

35.000 

73.300 

1916... 

•  -226,887 

-  527,045 

194,582 

265,802 

81,220 

187,458 

42,?56 

80,4,97 

35,155 

71,070 

1917... 

380,321 

559,170 

209,434 

284.114 

129,603 

259,985 

65,712 

90, /28 

38,700 

96.217 

1918... 

500,602 

801,466 

247.351 

284,275 

109,167 

278,712 

47.230 

97,197 

1919... 

533,159 

867,823 

355,802 

580,992 

58,390 

1.30,906 

■43,544 

152.327 

Year,  . 

BOLIVIA. 

COLO.MBIA. 

Ecuador. 

Paraguay. 

Venezuel.\. 

Imports..  Exports. 

Import.9. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 
Dollar.''. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Export-?. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

1900 . . . 

13,684 

21,705 

10.608 

14,614 

9,850 

11,793 

6,134 

2,614 

8.676 

1 5,630 

1907... 

14,780 

19,629 

12,088 

14,481 

6,950 

8,-346 

7,287 

3,139 

10,394 

15,688 

1908... 

15,915 

19,081 

13,514 

14,999 

9,090 

12,091 

3,851 

3,751 

9,814 

14,613 

1909 . . . 

14,405 

24,868 

11,118 

16,040 

8,008 

13,638 

3,674 

4,982 

9,766 

16,029 

1910... 

19.033 

29,493 

17,383 

17,625 

11,489 

12,692 

6,217 

4,769 

12,388 

17,949 

1911... 

22,765 

32,226 

18,109 

22,376 

10,354 

13,690 

■6,494 

4,593 

18,395 

22,684 

1912... 

19,308 

35,148 

23,965 

32,222 

8,837 

15,789 

5,190 

4,109 

20,569 

25,201 

1913... 

21,357 

36,551 

28„536 

34,315 

8,403 

13,061 

7,876 

5,462 

18.030 

29,484 

1914... 

15.507 

25,662 

20,979 

32,633 

8,408 

12,895 

4,995 

4.447 

13,987 

21,520 

1915... 

8,804 

37,132 

17,840 

31,579 

9,330 

17,670 

2,331 

8,624 

13.470 

23,404 

1916... 

12,128 

39,360 

28,922 

40,000 

9,346 

17,600 

4,492 

4,667 

21.382 

25,.530 

1917.,. 

13,057 

61,522 

23,334 

40,531 

10,195 

16,338 

4,667 

11,237 

24.593 

24,005 

1918... 

22,000 

37,700 

8,345 

5,142 

6,171 

15,400 

20,400 

No  (lata,  Colombia  and  Ecuador,  1900-1905^;  Venezuela,.  1900-1902. 

;;;.  central  American  foreign  commerce. 

.  ;.■  (FJnul  .000  omitted  in  all* columns.) 


MEXICO. 

Salvauou. 

Panama. 

Costa 

RlCA. 

GUATEMALN. 

Year. 

Imports. 

E.\ports. 

Imports 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

E.si'orts 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

DollOrs. 

1904 . . . 

76,597 
82,523 
88,542 

48,100 
53,305 
56,793 

3,010 
4,346 
4,164 

16,589 
14,099 
16,308 

5,977 
5,239 
7,278 

6,757 
8,138 
8,803 

5,011 
6.844 
7.221 

7,. 55  2 

1905. . . 

^<.23^: 

1906... 

7, 130 

1907... 

103,248 

61,893 

3,441 

15,163 

17,205 

1,962 

7,555 

9,350 

..      7,316 

10,174 

1908... 

110,879 

121,370 

4,240 

9,260 

7,807 

1,827 

5,029 

7,757 

5.811 

6,75r, 

1909... 

78,766 

115,550 

4,177 

10,177 

8,7-56 

1,.502 

6,110 

8,176 

f.,251 

10,07ii 

1910. . . 

97,433 

130,023 

3,745 

7,298 

10,057 

1,769 

7,898 

8.374 

4,205 

G,<I36 

1911... 

102,937 

146,877 

5,113 

9,438 

9,897 

2,863 

-8,872 

8,924 

8,107 

1  1,007 

1912... 

91,331 

148,994 

6,775 

"    9,942 

9,872 

2,065 

10,079 

9,964 

9,822 

13, 1 .56 

1913... 

97,886 

150,203 

6,173 

9,929 

11,397 

5,383 

8,685 

10,321 

t»,062 

14,4.50 

1914... 

7.2,000 

150,000 

4,959 

10,790 

9,891 

3,800 

7,5-52 

10,862 

0,331 

12,7.54 

1915... 

63,000 

126,000 

4,022 

10,504 

9,037 

3,423 

4,479 

9,971 

5,072 

I  i.-,r,r, 

1916... 

83,000 

158,000 

5,824 

11,605 

9,197 

5,507 

,  0,604 

11,121 

«.540 
7,183 

10,63S 

1917... 

138,000 

182,000 

0,869 

10,700 

9,223 

5,624 

5,595 

11,382 

7..S27 

1918..,. 

192,000 

228,000 

6,143 

12,400 

7,822 

2,899 

3,735 

9,623 

«,6;!4 

11,311' 

'''■!.. 

TRADE    OF 

THE    WEST    INDIES. 

.<, 

(Porto  Rico  is  on  another  page.     Final  .000  omi 

tteU  In  all  columns.) 

\'-  ■ 

Year. 

CUBA. 

DOMi.NicAN  Rep. 

.lA.MAICA. 

Trinidad. 

Barbados,     v, 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports, 

loiports. 

TCNporvH. 

DdUars: 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Co/tors, 

Ihi!^ingi\ 

1906..,. 

'83.868 

99,1C2 

2.737 

6,890 

9,348 

8.732 

14,117 

13,S60 

.1,071 

4.320 

1»4,417 

105,199 

4,065 

6,536 

10,564 

9,301 

14,474 

12,997 

5,802 

4,265 

1907,..;. 

9r,334 

114,813 

4,949 

7,028 

14.162 

11,548 

16,402 

18,990 

«.180 

t,lJ7 

1908... 

■  ■  98,829 

112,122 

4.768, 

9,396 

11.763 

11,024 

13,038 

12,151 

5.958 

4,279 

1909-.. . 

,,.  86.791 
103V44( 

V  117,564 

,4,426 

8,114 

12,448 

12,773 

15,984 

15,640 

5,440 

3,994 

lOKK.v. 

]  14,039 

'  6,258 

10,850 

12,709 

12,481 

16,247 

16.852 

6538 

4,SS0 

1911, Ui. 

108,098 

129.199 

6,950 

10,995 

13,926 

14,328 

24,392 

23,180 

7.483 

4,527 

1912... 

120,229 

146,788 

8,218 

12,385 

14,825 

13,167 

22,827 

21.737 

7,000 

4.858 
+.163 
4,123 

191Jvv,J 

.;  135,810 

165,208 

9,272 

10,470 

13,790 

11,815 

24,390 

25,299 

6,57f> 

1914.,;. 

,134,008 

170,797 

6,729 

10,589 

12,470 

14,116 

.     20,635 

20,418 

6,318 

1915... 

128,132 

219,447 

9,118 

1 5,209 

11,311 

10,831 

21, .529 

28,670 

6.173 

5,119 

1916... 

201,024 

336,801 

11,664 

21,528 

15,120 

13,729 

I  21,728 

24.578 

8,996 

10,727 

19171.. 

261,377 

357,040 

17,400 

22,444 

16,176 

12,064 

*   19,862 

1918i.. 

302,624 

379.784 

20,169 

22,376 

2 1,7  66 

21,96i 

.  „  0  0 « « 

■      . 

Commercj^ — British . 
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ORgAT    BRiTAIM'S    TRADE    AND    CQJVIMgROE. 


(Oalendar.) 


liWS. 
1914. 
1»1S. 
19iG. 
1917. 
191S. 
1010. 


Imports. 


S3.741,(M7.<)08 
.8,390.174,777 
•t.  145.738.988 
4.')  I. 5. 906. 844 
5.178.757,105 
0,40->.04.>i,6:i9 
7.!>41.t>.o0.t21 


EXiM>KT<l. 


British. 


.S2,556. 106.199 
2,09G,  105.484 
1.873.962.302 
2.'463.810.19;< 
2.56.5.033..5S3 
2,440. 1.55..549 
3,885.282,063 


I'oT.  and  (Jol. 


$533,246,917 

«>4.G25,02» 
482,086.104 
474.805,800 
339,085..'}ol 
1 50.594.237 
799.072.721 


I'otal. 


§3,089,35-3,116 
2.560.730.513 
2.355,048,406 
2,938,615,999 
2.904.118,947 
2.590,741>.786 
4.684.9&4,784 


Total 

Merohaudto 

Trade. 

$6,830,400,72'» 
5,950.905,29C( 
6.5O0,78r.394 
7.5&4.5a';!,84U 
8.082,870.352 
8.99C.796.16r. 

12.62<),ftOI'».30i; 


BRITISH    EXPORT.S    AND   IMPORTS 
fV'fthies  converted  at 


BY    CHIEF   KINDS,  (CALKNDAU 
normal  r^e  of  $4.86  pei*  £K 


ARTICLli^i. 


IMPOUl'3. 

Gra  in  and  flour 

Moat,  Including  animals  for  food 
Otbe:-  tood  and  drink,  nondutlublo 

Dutiable 

Tobacco.  .  .• 

Coftl.  coke,  and  manufactiU'ed  fuel 
Iron  ore,  scrap  Iron,  and  steel 

Other  metallic  ores 

Wood  and  timber ;,......• 

Cotton 

Wool. 


Other  textile  materials .    ...    .. 

Oilseeds,  nuta.  oils,  fats,  gujns 

Hide-*  and  undressed  skins.  .  .  .• 

Paper-making  materials ;..........".. 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of 

Other  metals,  and  manufactures- of 

Cut.,  hard..  Imp.  (cxc.  mach.  \.ooU)  and  instru. 

Electrical  goods,  except  raacUliwry 

Machinery . , 

Ships  (new) 

MAnufacturea  of  wood  and  timber  (lac  furniture). 

Cotton 

Wool 

Silk 

Apparel  , , , 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and  colors     ......     s  s , . 

Leather,  majiul  of  <lnc.  gloves,  exc.  bo<jts,  sJwe.s), 

Earthenware  and  glass ^  .  > . 

Paper 

Vehicles  (railway,  motor,  etc).'. 

Total  imports .  

EXPORTS    (DOJffi.STIC) . 

Gr,ita  and  flour > 

Meats,  including  animals  for  food 

Other  food  and  drink 

Tobacco 

Coal,  coke,  and  manufactured  fuel -...>, 

Iron  ore,  scrap  iron,  and  steel 

Other  metallic  ores - ^ , . . . , 

Wood  and  timber 

Wool. 


Other  textile  materials ;    

Oilseeds,  nuts,  oils,  fats,  gums ^ . .  .  , . 

Hides  and  undressed  skins 

Papei'-maklng  materials 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufacturas  of.  

Other  metals,  and  manufacl.ure.s  of 

Cut.,  hard.,  Iinpl.  (e.xc.  mach.  tools),  and  instru... 

Electrical  goods,  except  mat;hiuery  .  " 

Machinery 

.Ship.-?  (new) : . . . 

Jilapufactures  of  wood  and  timber  (inc.  furniture). 

Cotton 

Wool .;.. 

Silk ;    

Apparel ; 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and  colors 

Leather,  manuf.  of  (Inc.  gloves,  exc,  boots,  shoes) . 

E^arthenware  and  glass 

Paper. 

Vfehlcles  (railway,  motor,  etc ) 


Total  exports  (domestic) . 


19137 


I 


19n 


Ddlan.- 

•Ho.059.60r 

27fi,0.59,079l 

39.5,477,850! 

285,582,-'><)6i 

3  9, 091).  463 

17.'*,  (501 

36.173.760 

49,6-25.307 

164.433,6041 

343.431. .567 

183.644.356 

96. 1  (  S.899 

202,332,913 

73,324.412 

28,302.'>(r) 

74.124.742 

1.06, 22-5.483 

35.906.789 

7,724,566 

35.442.579 

166,2.59 

17,437..580 

59,613,870 

51.0.51,755 

73,559.001 

29,100,079 

62,804,689 

05,360,803 

22,124.408 

37,347,560 

40.671.404 


3,741,047,008 

17,333.6.7l 

6,029,141 

118,794,827 

16,431,601 

261,1.34,736 

1,998,039 

634.022 

1,6.58.236 

22,500.107 

2,114,105 

21,744,028 

9,179,703 

4.664,224 

264,210,889 

64,6-22,546 

38,797,587 

26,212,298 

180,121,988" 

.    53,600.608 

9,935,641 

018,833.085 

183,353.,59^ 

10.499,620 

79.928.997 

106.938,349 

27.487.335 

25,370.140 

17.904.802 

55,312,094 


Dollars. 

351,639,052 

498,320,261 

469,132,926 

374,662.700 

19,096,922 

31,238 

59,071.392 

74..596.209 

12-i,805,758 

.538,189,.320 

251,740.094 

136,333,800 

368,750,268 

89,400,042 

50,411,470 

.52,473,567 

212,315,550 

24,249,896 

6,495,410 

43,133,760 

COS 

6,454,15 

18,794,666 

1.22.5,404 

55.576,870 

6,646.194 

136,396,038 

53.096,66.9 

3,189,899 

20,387,297 

36.528^504 


5.178,757,405 

4,193,137 

1.. 307,288 

57,931,045 

16,017,493 

249,853.346 

544,406 

102.021 

2.411.307 

15,502.343 

1,285,296 

39.087,95 

6,411,005 

2„382,911 

218,1.56,093 

50,050,059 

23,119;6.56 

14,240,459 

94,813,650 

5,291, -ISO 

4.1 84.81.' 

710.142.606 

257.183.205 

9.820.870 

76.708.192 

114.767.346 

,    -24,176.806 

18,945,851 

15.546,871 

.33,173,291 


DoUam. 

750,261,949 

845,210,547 

G21,4.52,.541 

467,6S6,9<W 

88,782,84':) 

2,093 

65,.5:jO,405 

86,339,173 

141,891,582 

731,363,529 

192.5H3,751 

152,656.075 

566,837,136 

91,749,721 

63,999,093 

47,243,476 

227,038,795 

28,108,972 

6,102,370 

52,102,7" 

6,966 

10,107,949 

24,031,707 

720,953 

83,804.084 

-   6,258,119 

187,465,289 

60,215.389 

1,517,8-52 

24,973,9,53 

60,116,677 


6,405,048,369 

2,18/,098 

585,542 

38,737,101 

16.970,128 

255.084,070 

.       .  418,003 

49,984 

4,500,549 

8,296,638 

433,873 

14,181,288 

5,843.615 

1,279, 3!0 

179,296.839 

43,813.869 

22,70,;,369 

11,625,207 

7B,4r>0.-233 

5,096,851 

2,196,398 

876,298,357 

242,67i,602 

10.212,370 

57,513.927 

110,290,210 

7,549,781 

19,351,854 

1.5,58.5,715 

34,47.5,741 


2,556,106,199  2,56o,033,583  2,440,155,549  3,885,282,06a 


DolJ-an. 

753,108,56!". 

853,8)7,794 

776,1)79,988 

876,26d,78I 

207,808.806 

27,3S9 

.58,3.3l,2?'<! 

60,174,157 

.'{51.8»3,092 

928,389,096 

.509,732, 53« 

140,243,702 

638,870,354 

144,11, $.79 1 

60,-'.)20,887 

55.040,337 

179,H88,S3') 

45,&4.5,56« 

5,804,916 

73,3.11,9  It; 

132,427 

20,974.211 

40,345,38'7 

15.717,2i» 

111,663,327 

19,601,96a 

112,232,9S6 

188,652,880 

17.61 5,75ii 

63,.360,409 

5S,0n,6l0 


7,941,6.:'0,42t 

17,189,0Sa 

3,86D,.574 

116,988,80ii 

25,153,936 

449,166,684 

1,556.096 

319,9^4 

4,193,799 

35,465,431 

2,053,960 

69,dS0,2tr. 

7.917,27li 

4,434,037 

308,802,273 

74,307,406 

42,468,359 

28,291,031 

159,321,76» 

11,331,027 

.5.609,859 

1,172.168,701) 

478,328,436 

17,969,81S 

85,428,366 

143,409,511 

35,855,00* 

25,219,420 

20,604,435 

67,221,487 


Creat  Britain's  trade  (at  normal  e.^change)  lor  the  first  six  moaiha  of  1920  wag — exports,  $3,758,50L- 
619;  Imports,  S5,022,006,664. 

British  exports— (1919)  to  France  were  valued  at  8716,117,4.52;  Brltmu  India,  $349,346,071;  Unlt«« 
States,  §165,075,960;  Germany,  $71,518,449;  Russia,  $62,119,495;  Argentina.  $103,210,231;  AitstraOft, 
$129,039,902;. Canada,  887,937,937;  iN'ew  Zealand,  $48,160,714. 

-  "  British  imports — (1919)  from  France.  $2^7,465,680:  British  India,  $.539,025,195:  Unity  1  .^i,»fe,%  $2,642,- 
786,117;  Germany,"  $4,834,454;  Rasala,  $81,161.0.54:  Argentina,  J:;9=<,2f)4.969;  Au«.'-.'Urt.  ?.520,fiO'i.5-^H, 
Cani»(l:i,  5561,081,852;  New  ZeaSaad,  $256,368,933. 
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Commerce — British;  South  Africa;  Egypt. 


TONNAGE   AT   BRITAIN'S   HOME   PORTS. 

The  tonnage  ol  the  British  and  foreign  vessels  In  loreign  trade  that  entered  and  ciearetl  with  cargoes 
at  the  ports  oX  the  United  Kingdom  during  seven  years  was: 


Year. 

ENTERED    WITH    CARGOES. 

Cleared  wna  Cargoes.; 

British. 

li"oreign. 

TotaJ. 

British. 

Forelgn- 

Totai. 

1913. 

Tom. 
32,292,343 
28,928,893 
22,861,738 
20,217.3.34 
18.706,045 
19,819,519 
22.064,974 

7'ons. 

16,771,890 

14,131.890 

10.862,166 

9,842,214 

4,433,501 

3,414.145 

7,490,978 

7'ons. 
49,064,233 
43,060,783 
33,723,904 
30,059,548 
23,228,540 
23,233,664 
29,555,952 

Tons. 
40,101,232 
32,616,814 
20,380,630 
17,751,953 
16,926,662 
14,965,692 
21,958,330 

Toti.'i. 
27,718,43!^ 
23,452,755 
19,148.832 
17.843.941 
0,140,162 
7,771.039 
12,694.400 

Tons. 
67.819  701 

1914 

55,968,569 

1915 

39.529,362 

1916 

1917..... 

1918 

35,595iSB94 
26,075,824 
22,737,331 

1919 

34,552,730 

United  States  ships  with  c(vrgoes  entering  British  Ports  totalled  486,897  tons  in  1918  and  1,625.495 
tons  In  1919. 

British  customs  duties  on  imports  In  1919  totalled  8744,770,176,  ol  which  §321.931,837  was  it-vied 
on  immanulaetured  tobaoco;  8177,8.56,827  on  sugar;  SS4.917,106  on  tea;  S63,S11.796  on  Bplrlts;  S15,838,)31 
on  motor  spirit;  514,720,340  on  cocoa  and  its  preparations;  S12,269,430  on  glucose  and  molasses;  SIO,- 
124,111  on  saccharines;  $10,600,28;^  on  wine;  83,163,551  on  coffee;  and  the  rest  on  fruits,  chicory,  movie 
films,  clocks  and  watches,  matches,  motor  vehicles,  musical  instrumcnis,  manufactured  tobacco,  tiible 

Of' United  .States  Imports  from  the  Briilsh  Isles  in  1919,  goods  vahied  at  S204,19y,7l7  came  from  Lon« 
don,  and  331,419,275  from  Liverpool.  Of  the  Imports  from  London,  art  worlis  wero  vaJu&cJ  at  87,504,764; 
rubber,  $34,099,724;  diarnonds,  830,121,894;  pearls.  85,806,449. 

BRITISH   REVENUES    AND    EXPENDITURES. 


(Years  ended  March  31.) 

Year. 

Ruveuuos. 

Expenditures 

Yeah  . 

Revenues. 

E.xpenditurcs, 

Year  . 

Revenues. 

EKpendilures 

1903.. 
1904.. 
1905.. 
1906,. 
1907.. 
1908.. 

£. 
161,894,000 
I51,3t0,652 
153,182,782 
153,878.865 
15,5.036,486 
156,537.690 

194,251,081 
156,756.209 
151,768,875 
150.413,528 
149,637,664 
151.812,094 

1909. . 
1910.. 
1011.  . 

1912.  . 

1913.  . 
1914. . 

151,578,295 
131,696,4.56 
203,850,588 
185,090,286 
188,801.999 
198,242.897 

£. 
1.52.292.395 
1,57.944,611 
171,995.067 
178,545,100 
188,621,930 
197,492,969 

1915.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 
1919.. 
1920.. 

226,694.080 
336,766,825 
573  427.682 
707.234. 5«5 
889,020.825 
1.339.571.331 

660,473,633 
1,559.1.58,377 
2,198,112,710 
2,696,221,405 
2,579,301,188 
1,665,772,92.S 

PUBLIC    DEBT   OF   GREAT   BRITAIN. 


March   31. 

£. 

M.\RCH    31. 

£. 

March   31. 

i). 

March  31. 

£. 

1902 

765.215.053 

1907...... 

779,104,704 

1912 

724,800,428 

1917 

4.063(044,081 

1903 

798,349,190 

1908 

762,326,051 

1913 

716.288.421 

1918 

5.871.850,637 

19(H 

794.498,100 

1909 

754,121,309 

1914 , 

707.654,110 

lom 

7,434,049.429 

1905 

796,736,382 

1910 

762,463,025 

1915 

1,165,801,702 

l92U 

7.835,000.000 

1906 

788,990,187 

1911 

733.072,610 

1916.       ... 

2.197,439.246 

TRADE    OF    UNION    OF   SOUTH    AFRICA    AND    EGYPT, 
(Final  ,000  omitted  In  all  columns.) 


YEAR. 

UN.  OF  So.  AFRICA. 

Egypt. 

Yeak, 

UN.  OF  So.  AFRICA. 

j           EGlTl 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports . 

E.vportS. 

1904 

1905   

1906 

S106.066 
90,038 

899,920 
107,820 
110,692 
126,947 
121,987 
108,040 
114.467 
131  324 

S101.142 
101.801 
120,903 
136,144 
103.594 
126.730 
140.670 
138.990 

1912 

1913 

1914.... 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

$188,757 
208,272 
177,101 
164.651 
200,427 
186,706 
240,829 
247. 1?5 

8306,066 
324.399 
195,747 
82,046 
116,536 
159,708 
172,286 
253,638 

$125,912 
135,425 
105,581 
93,939 
564,125 
158.877 
255,265 
230.000 

;5I68,031 
163,297 
117,086 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

130.450 
119,228 
132,949 
170,701 
177.618 

■5226,652 
213,405 
239,582 
260.541 
277.137 

131,448 
186,9.34 
204,892 
226,396 
378.000 

Figures  for  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  1900-1905.  are  for  Cape  Colony  only. 

TRADE   OF    ASIA    AND    AUSTRALIA. 
'    •  (Final  .000  omitted  In  all  columns.) 


Ye.\r. 

AUSTRALIAN  CO.M. 

New  Zealand. 

China. 

BRITISH  INDIA'. 

,        ■      SlANl. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports, 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports; 

Exports. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollar.^. 

DoUara. 

Dollars. 

Dollars.. 

Dollars. 

DMiars. 

Dollars. 

1902,!.. 

193,170 

204,918 

53,331 

56.510 

198.363 

134,720 

288,034 

406,201 

16,289 

21,763 

1903.-.; 

•   177,907 

225,135 

58,788 

62,497 

213,687 

140,186 

278,426 

419,806 

40,747 

■  19,063 
23,448 

1904'..  . 

'  174,317 

268,229 

62,780 

61,506 

240,1,55 

167,162 

300,400 

.  498,060 

i9,655 

1905. . 

1?9,097 

265,i20 

60,741 

05,344 

329,066 

167,726 

338,750 

511,703 

18,224 

27.330 

1906.  :  . 

206,449 

325.396 

69,006 

75.810 

334,370 

192,712 

363,671 

525,015 

22,345 

32.517 

1907,. . 

241,741 
■  232,263 

339,780 

84,092 

96,146 

332,288 

210,976 

380,373 

573,190 

28,752 

36,4.50 

1908:. . 

300,075 

84,910 

77,247 

255,639 

179,276 

442,822 

576,168 

23.765 

34,956 

1909:. . 

238,768 

304,778 

75  179 

93,690 

264.761 

214,619 

417,270 

485,913 

27,884 

36.535 

1910:. . 

280.027 

347,576 

92,871 

106,649 

302,931 

249.190 

397,388 

598.038 

23,019' 

37,098 

1911..  .  . 

312,470 

370,864 

94,993 

90,280 

308,518 

246,903 

433.206 

666,471 

22,999 

40,372 

1912'.'.-.- 

364,6S8 

369,062 

101,946 

103,384 

349,920 

274.799 

466,740 

719,159 

26,421 

.    29,846 

19 1-3'. ':•.'■ 

'372,112 

366,616 

108,321 

110,728 

418,483 

296,051 

584,465 

782.254 

33,670 

43.390 

1914.  .'  • 

185,602 

176,982 

105,221 

126,286 

362,382 

228.986 

507,951 

672.886 

30.393 

42,742 

1915.. . 

300,639 

282,725 

104,608 

150,845 

286,447 

264,000 

409,226 

578,961 

27,937 

.S8,184 

1910.. . 

361,713 

348,916 

128.180 

161,991 

427,740 

399,073 

476,486 

728.804 

31.819 

43,152 

1917... 

355.683 

457,060 

101,804 

163,769 

660,032 

472,190 

480,839 

727.471 

.■js.sse 

44,950 

1918.. . 

283.796 

350',  114 

117,934 

138,566 

661,876 

579,561 

486,660 

788,370 

35,910 

45,804 

1919.. . 

480,768 

547,960 

14S,.865 

262,265 

923,481 

901,481 

.348,390 

823,574 

•38.144 

.59,952 

Comvterce — Dominion  of  Canada. 
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CANADIAN    STATISTICS. 

(From  data  compiled  by  R.  H.  Coats.  DoralnioQ  StaiisUcian.) 
LAND    AND    WATER    AREA,    BY    PROVIXCES. 


Province^. 


Prince  Edward  Island 

Nova  Scotia 

New  Brunswick 

Quebec , . , 

Ontario ., . . 

Manitoba ........... 

Saskatchewan ....... 


Laud. 


Sq.  miles. 

2,184 

21,068 

27,911 

690,865 

365.880 

231,926 

243,382 


Water. 


T'l  Land 
&  Water. 


.S'g.  miles 


360 

74 

15,969 

41,382 

19,906 

8,318 


Sq.  miles. 

2,1.84 

21,428 

27,985 

706,834 

407,262 

251,832 

251,700 


Province.s. 


Alberta 

British  Columbia.  .  .  . 

Yukon 

Northwest  Territories. 

Total. ....      .  .  :.  . 


?w\. 


Sq.  miles. 
2.52,925 
353,416 
206,427 

1,207,926 


3,603,910 


Water. 


Sq.  mile.% 

2,360 

2,439 

649 

34,298 


i"l  Laad 
4  Water. 

Sq.  miles 
255,28.^ 
355,85.'^^ 
207,076 

1,242,224 


135,755 


3,729,G0."> 


POPULATION 

OF    CANADA,    BY    PROVINCES 

PUOVlNCKti. 

1891, 

1901.  . 

1911. 

t'JtOlINCI..-''. 

189  i  . 

1901. 

1911. 

PriiAfp  Edward  TfllHnd 

109.078 
450,396 
321.263 
1,488,535 
2,114,321 
152,506 

103,259 

459,574 

331,120 

1,648,898 

2,182,947 

255,211 

91,279 

93,728 
492,338 
351,889 
2,003,232 
2,523,274 
455,614 
492,432 

Alberta 

73,022 

178,657 

27,219 

20,129 

374,663 

Nova  Scotia 

British  Columbia    .  .  . 
Yukon 

98,173 

392,480 

8,51'^ 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Northwest  Territories. . 
Total   

98,967 

18,481 

4,833,239 

5.371.315 

7.206,64S 

.SiisAatcbewan 

The  special  oerisus  of  tlie  Prairie  Provinces  (1916)  showed^-Maniioba,  553,800;  Saskatchewan,  647,835, 
Alberta,  490,525.     Estimated  total  population  (1918),  8,593,000. 

Of  the  population  in  1911  there  were.  3,821,995  males  and  3,384,048  females;  population  per  squarf 
mile.  1.93.  The  densest  average  per  squsire  mile  was  141.47,  in  Beauharnoi.s,  Quebec.  Of  the  males, 
2,369,766  were  single,  1,331,853  were  married,  89,154  were  «1dowed,  839  were  divorced,  and  1,286  were 
legally  separated.  Of  the  females,  1,941,886  were  single,  1,251,468  were  married,  179,656  were  widowed, 
091  were' divorced,  and  1,584  were  legally  separated. 

Fwelgn-lHjrn  population  of  Canada  (1911),  752,732;  males,  470,927;  females,  281,805.  Of  the  foreigu- 
boru  303,680  were  from  the  United  States,  121,430  from  Austria-Hungarv,  89,984  from  Russia,  49,194 
from  Norway  and  Sweden,  39,577  from  Gennony,  34,739  from  Italy,  27,083  from  China,  8,425  from  J-apan. 


CANADIAN    IMMIGRATION. 

Year 

(Fiscal.) 

From 
Umted 
Klngd'm 

From 
United 

States. 

From 

Other 

Co'ntries 

Total. 

Y'EAR 

(Fiscal.) 

f  rom 
United 
Kingd'm 

From 
United 
States. 

From 

Other 

Co'ntries 

Total. 

1S98 

1899   

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

11,173 
10,660 
5,141 
11,810 
17,2.59 
41,792 
50,374 
65,359 
88,796 
55,791 
120,182 

9.119 
11,945 

8,543 
17,987 
26,388 
49,473 
45,171 
43,543 
57,796 
34,659 
58,312 

11,608 
21.938 
10,211 
19,3.32 
23,732 
37,099 
34.786 
37.364 
44.472 
34,217 
83,975 

31.900 

44.543 

23.895 

49.149 

67.379 

128.364 

130,331 

146,266 

189,064 

124,667 

262,469 

1909 

1910. 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915. 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

52,901 

59,790 

123,013 

138,121 

1 50,.542 

142,622 

43,276 

S,664 

8,282 

3,178 

9.914 

59,832 

103,798 

121,451 

133.710 

139,009 

107.530 

59.779 

36.937 

61,389 

71,314 

40,715 

34.175 

45,206 

66,620 

82,400 

112,881 

134,726 

41,734 

2,936 

5,703 

4.582 

7:073 

146,908 

208,794 

311,084 

354,237 

'  402,432 

384,878 

144,78'.' 

48,537 

75,374 

79.074 

.57,702 

Figures  for  1897-'8-'9  cover  calendar  year&;  those  for  1900  cover  0  months;  those  fot  1907  cover  9 
months,  ended  March  31. 

FOREIGN    TRADE  OF    CANADA    SINCE    1868. 


Y.EAB 

Total 

Total 

Year 

Total 

Total 

Yeab 

Total 

Total 

(Flac'l.) 

Imports. 

Exports. 

(Flsc'l.) 

Imports. 

Exports. 

(Flsc'l.) 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

1S68., . 

67,090,159 

52.701,720 

1886.. . 

95.992,137 

86.194,783 

1904... 

243,590.019 

211,055.67K 

1869... 

63,154,941 

56,256,573 

1887.. . 

105.107.210 

89,510,242 

1905... 

251.617,119 

201,472,061 

1870... 

66,902,074 

65,571,212 

1888.. : 

100,671,628 

90,185,466 

1906... 

283,282,204 

246,657.802 

1871 . .  . 

84.214,388 

67,483,268 

1889.. . 

109,098,196 

87,210,911 

1907 

1372 . .  . 

104,955,367 

78,629,265 

1890... 

111,682,573 

94,309,367 

(9  mo3.) 

249,737,874 

192,087,233 

1873... 

124,509,129 

85,943,935 

1891... 

111,533,9.54 

97,470,369 

1908 . . . 

351,879,955 

263.368,962 

1874 . . . 

123,180,887 

87,356,093 

1892... 

115,160.413 

112,1.54,257 

1909... 

288,217,515 

259,922,36*. 

1875 . . . 

117,408,508 

76,847,142 

1893 . . . 

115,170,830 

114,430.054 

1910... 

369,815,427 

298,763,093 

1870 . . . 

92,513,107 

79,726,398 

1894... 

109,070,911 

115,685,569 

1911... 

451,745,108 

290,000,210 

1877 .  .  . 

94,126,394 

76,141,654 

1895. . . 

100,675,891 

109,313,481 

1912... 

521,448,309 

307,716,151 

1878 .  .  . 

90,395,861 

79,154,678 

1896.. . 

105,361,161 

116,314,643 

1913... 

670,089,066 

377,068.36.'-. 

1879.. . 

78,702,519 

70,786,669 

1897..  . 

106,617,827 

134,457,703 

1914.  .. 

618,457,144- 

455,437,224 

1S80.. . 

69,900,542 

86,139,703 

1898... 

126,307,162 

159,629,545 

1915.  .. 

455,446,312 

461,442,509 

1881 . . . 

90,488,329 

97,319,818 

1899..  . 

149.346,459 

154,880,880 

1916... 

507,817.159 

779,300,070 

1882... 

111, 145. LSI 

101,766,110 

1900..  . 

172,506,878 

183,237,555 

1917... 

845,330,903 

1,179,211,10(1 

1883 . . . 

121,861.496 

97,454,204 

1901.., 

177,700,694 

194,509,143 

1918... 

962,543,746 

1,580,169,79'i 

18S4 . . . 

105,972.978 

89,222,204 

1902.. . 

196,480,190 

209,970,864 

1919... 

916.429,3,35 

1,208.765,285 

iste... 

99,765.776 

87,211, .381 

1903. .  . 

224,813.719 

225,229,761 

1920... 

1.064. .'■1I6, 169 

1,286.658,7W 

The  Imports  are  of  merchandise  for  home  consumption.  The  export^s  include  foreign  as  well  aa  domestic 
produce,  the  total  of  foreign  for  1920  being  $47,166,611.  In  1920  the  dutiable  merchandise  la  the  imports 
wa3  valued  at  $693,643,211,  the  free  at  $370,872,958.  The  table  does  not  include  gold  or  silver  importu 
or  exports. 

Merchandise  hnports  from  U.  S. — (1920).  -5801.632.849. 

rvterchandlse  exports  to  U.  S. — (192(>).  *164.029,014. 

Merchandise  Imports  from   United  Kingdom — (1920),  $126,269,274. 

Merchandise  exports  to  United  Klasdom— (1920),  $439,15i.-5<>i. 
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Commerce — Canada;  Crops;  Gold  Yield. 


CROP    YIELDS    OF    CANADA. 

YEA14  (Calendar.) 

Wheat. 

'.)uts. 

1880           

Acres. 

2,366,554 

2,701,246 

4,224,542 

8,864,752 

11,100,673 

10,996,700 

11,015,000 

10.293,900 

15,109,415 

15,369,709 

14,755.850 

17,353,902 

19,125.008 

Biiskch. 

32,350,269 

42,223,372 

55.572,368 

132,075,082 

230,924.000 

224,159,000 

231,717,000 

393;542",000 
262.781,000 
233,742,850 
189,075,350 
193.200,400 

Dollars. 

Not  takeu. 

Not  taken. 

Not  taken. 

104,816,825 
148,123,000 
139,090.000 
156,462,000 
190,418,000 
356,816,900 
344,096,400 
4,=)3.038,600 
381,677,700 
364,857.000 

Acres. 

iim-hels. 
70.493,131 
83.428,202 
151.497.407 
243.506,292 
365,179,000 
391,629,000 
404,009.000 
313,078,000 
464,954,400 
410,211,000 
403,009.800 
426,312.500 
394.387,000 

Dollar. 1. 
Ajot  ta.k(*7i 

1890           

3,901,348 

5,307,655 

8,052,015 

9.630,700 

9,906,000 

10,434,000 

10,061,500 

11,555,681 

10,996,487 

13,313,400 

14,790,336 

14,952,114 

N"oi<  til  k  OH" 

1900 

1910 

Not  taken. 
86,790,130 

1911 

1012 

132,949,000 
126,304.000 

1913 

1914                

128,893,000 
151,811,000 

1915 .  .    . 

1910 

1917 

191S 

1919 

171,009,100 
210,967,500 
277,005,300 
331,357,400 
317.097,000 

Yeah  (Cai.) 


1880... 
1890.. . 
1900... 
1910... 
1911... 
1912... 
1913... 
1914... 
1915... 
1916.,. 
1917... 
1918.  . 
1919... 


Corn  lor  Husking. 


A  ens. 


360,768 
294,223 
321,875 
298,190 
278,140 
256.000 
253.300 
173.000 
234,339 
250,000 
204,007 


liiiifiels. 

0,025,142 
10.711,380 
25,875,919 
14.329,215 
19,185,000 
16,949.700 
16,772.600 
13,924,000 
14,308,000 

6.282,000 

7,702,700 
14,214,200 
10,910„':.00 


Dollars. 
Not  taken 
Not  taken 
Not  taken 

5,774,039 
12,357,000 
10,540,700 
10.784,300 

9.808,000 
10,243,000 

6,747,000 
14,307,200 
24,902,800 


Barley 


22.080,000  2 


Acres. 

■808,464 
871.800 
286,011 
521.694 
581,300 
613.000 
495,600 
,718,432 
802,996 
392,200 
,153,711 
,645,509 


Bushels. 
16,844,868 
17,222,795 
22,224,300 
28,846,425 
44.415.000 
49,398,000 
48,319,000 
,36.201,000 
54,017,100 
42,770,000 
55,057,750 
77,287,240 
56,389,400 


Dollars. 
Not  taken 
Not  taken 
Not  taken 
14,653,697 
24,704,000 
22,354,000 
20,144,000 
21,557,000 
27,985,800 
35,024,000 
59,654,400 
77.378,670 
77,462,700 


"Kye. 


Aire^i. 


170,079 
114,741 
131,240 
127,000 
119,300 
111.280 
121,677 
148,404 
211,880 
555,294 
763,081 


Bv.shds. 
2,097,180 
1,341,324 
2,316,793 
1,542,694 
2,492,000 
2,428,000 
2.300,000 
2,016,800 
2,486,200 
2,876,400 
3,857,200 
«, 504,400 
10.207,400 


Dollars. 

Not  takun 

Not  taken 

Not  taken 

1,037,899 

1,899.700 

1,755,000 

1,524,000 

1,679,300 

1,921,900 

3,196,000 

6,207,200 

12,728,600 

14.^0,000 


r  1919  yields — Beans,  1,288.000  bushels;  huckwlieat.  10,550,000  bmhels;  loixed  grains,  27,851,700 
laxsecd,  5,472,809  buslicl.s;  hay  and  clover,  16,348,000  tons;  potatoe.-s.  white,  121.574,900  bushel-s; 


Other 
bushels;  flaxseed, 
peas,  3,406,300  bushels. 

Of  the  1919  Canadian  uraiu  crop  the  tliroe  pratrio  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Baafcatctiewan.  and  Alberta 
raised  165,364.300  bushels  of  wheat.  235,580.000  bushels  of  oats.  36,682.400  bushela  of  biuloy,  and  7,262,400 
bushels  of  flax. 

Canadlau  grain  exports  in  the  year  ended  March  31,  192Ci,  were,  lu  bushels — Wfcoat,  41,808,897;  oats, 
17,879,783;  barley,  3,505,497;  rye,  46;i,380;  peas.  249,233;  beans.  58,049;  buckwheAt,  391.962:  corn,  9.26G. 

The  191«  and  1919  fotals  Include  S  1.39.638  iind  $12,631  In  gold  from  Manitob.i. 


CANADA'S    SIIA'f)R    PRODUCTION. 


Yeak. 

Ounces. 

Vbau. 

Ounce.s. 

Vkau. 
1005 

Ounces. 

yeau. 

Ounces. 

1889 

383.318 

1897 

5,558,450 

6,000.023 

1913 

31,845,803 

1890 

400.087 

1898 

4.452,333 

1900 

8,473,379 

1914 

28,449,821 

1891 

414,523 

1899 

3,411,644 

4907 

12,779,790 

1915 

26,025,960 

1892 

310,651 

1900 

4,408,225 

1908 

22.106,233 

19)6 

25,459,741 

1893   .    . 

1901 

1902 -.  ., 

5,639.192 
4,291,317 

1909 

1910 

27,529,473 
32,809,204 

1917 

1918 

22.221  274 

1894 

847,697 

21,383,079 

1895 

1,578,275 

1903 

3,198,581 

1911 

32,559,044 

1919 

15,675,134 

1896,  ...... 

3,205,343 

1901 

3,577,526 

1912 

31,955,560 

The  production,  in  ounces,  by  provinces,  in  1919,  was:     Ontario,  11,934,179:  CJusliec,  140,920;  British 
CoKuiibla,  3,554,.09S;  Yukon  Territory, '24,671,  and  Manitoba,  20,760. 

CANADIAN    COPPKR    PRODUCTION. 


Yeah. 

I'ounds. 

Yk  vn, 

1890.-.    . . : 

Pound.s. 
0,39^,012 

Year. 

Pouucis. 

1912 

Pounds. 

1888 

5,562,804 

1904 

41,383,722 

77.832,127 

1889 

6,781,752 

1897    

13,300,802 

1905 .' 

48,092,763 

19l;i 

76.976.925 

1890 

0,013,671 

1898 

17,747,130 

1906..'...  . 

55,609,888 

1914 

75,735,960 

1891 

9,.529,401 

1899 

15,078.475 

1907 

.")0,455.(H7 

1915 

100,785,150 

1892 

7,087.275 

1900   

18,937.138 

1908 

03,561,809 

1916 

117,150,028 

1893 

8.109,856 

1901 

37,827,019 

1909.    .. 

.52,493,803 

1917 

109,227,333 

1894. 

7.708,789; 

1902... 

38,684.259 

1,910   ...    . 

.55,692,309 

1918 

118.769,434 

1895 

7,771,639 

1903 

42,684,454 

1911 

.55,648,011 

1919 

75,124,653 

NTCKICI,    PROI3UCTION    IN    CANADA. 


YBAK. 

1890. .  . 
1891  .  .  . 

1892 

1893 

1894 .  .  .  , 

1895 .  .  .  ! 
1896 ... 
1897. .  . 

1898 .  .  . 

1899.  .  . 


t^ounds. 


1,435,742 
4,035,347 
2,413,717 
3,982,982 
4,907,430 
3,888,525 
3,397,113 
'3,997,647 
5,517,690 
5,744,000 


Dollars 

933,232 
2,421,208 
1,399,956 
2,071,151 
1 ,870,958 
1,360,984 
1,188.990 
1.309,176 
1,820,838 
2,067,840 


M^Aii 

1900. . 
1901. .  . 

1902.  .  . 

1903.  .  . 
1Q04  ,  . 

1905.  .  . 

1906.  .  . 

1907.  . 
1908  .  . 
1909.  .  . 


Pounds. 


7,080,227 
9,189.047 
10.693,410 
12,505,510 
10.547.883 
18,876.315 
21,490.955 
21,189,793 
19,143,111 
26,282,991 


Dollars. 


3,327,707 
4,594,523 
C,025.903 
5.002,204 
4,219,153 
7,550,526 
8,948,834 
9,535,407 
8.231,6.38 
9,401,877i 


"V  K  Alt . 


1910 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914 

1915, 

1910. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 


Pouudt). 


37.271.033 

34,098,744 
44.841.542 
49.670,772 
45,517,937 
68,308,667 
82,958,604 
84,330,280 
92,507.293 
44,.543.«>53 


Dollars. 


11.181,310 

10,229,62.'J 

13,452,463 

14,903.032 

13,655,381 

20,492,597 

29,035,498 

33.732,112 

37,002,917 

17,817,1S1 


Commerce — Canada — Mineral  Output. 
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LEAD,    IRON    ORE,    AND    ZINC    ORE    PRODUCTION. 


j.              Year. 

Le.id . 

Iron  Oil!  SliiiJineiUs. 

Ainc, 

Oif 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911    

Poixtwts. 
43,195,733 
45,857,424 
32,987,508 
23,7§4,9Gi) 
35.763,470 
37.662,703 
36,337.765 
46,316,450 

41,497.615 
32,570,281 
51,398,002 

43,895,888 

Dollars. 
1,814,221 
1,092.139 
1,216,249 
827.717 
1,597.554 
1,754,705 
1.627,568 
2..59S,721 

3,532,092 
3,628.020 
4,754,315 
3,0.")7,7S8 

Tom. 
238,082 
268,043 
259,418 
210,344 
215.883 
307,634 
244,854 
398,112 

275,176 
215,.TO2 

311,008 
195,970 

Dollars. 
568,189 
659,316 
574,302 
.'322,319 
.523,315 
629,843 
542,041 
774,427 

715,107 
758,201 
885,893 

Tons. 

452 

18,371 

5,063 

2,690 

0,415 

7,889 

10,893 

14,890 

Owts. 

233,647 

206,6a7 

350,083 

Oollar.i. 

3,215 

.,       242,(i>i9 

120,003 

101,072 

1912 

1913 

1914 

215,149 
186,827 
262,503 

1916 

1916.,.. 

1917. , 

554,938 

2,991,02.'} 
2,6-10,817 

1918 

1919 

2,802,430 

TUo  1918  figuiv-s  iiro  for  reiinod  zinc. 


C.\^'ADA'S    PJG    IRON    PRODUCTION. 


YEAR 


1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1910 
1917 
1918 
1919 


Xova  ScoUa. 


Dollnrf. 
3,453,800 
4,203,444 
4,682,904 
0.374,910 
7,201,020 
2,951,670 
5,462,S47 
7,050,825 
10,387,234 
10,451,400 


Quetiec. 


Tons. 
4,770 
3,237 

0.58 


7.449 


Dollars. 
125,023 
85,255 
17,2.82 


419,521 


fJutario. 


Tons. 

407,012 

447,273 

,020,635 

589,593 

648,899 

506,112 

493,500 

699,202 

098,333 

772,232 

024.993 


Dollars. 
0,002,441 
6,956,923 
7,008,939 
8,176,080 
9,338,992 
7,051,180 
0,129,972 
9,700,073 
14,038,720 
22,024,250 


i'otals. 


Tuns. 

757.152 

800,707 

917,535 

1,014,587 

1,128,907 

783,104 

913,775 

1,169,257 

1,170,480 

1,195.551 

917,346 


Doll/irs. 

9,581,804 
11,245,622 
12,307,125 
14,550.999 
J'),.540,012 
10,002,850 
11,374,199 
10.750,898 
25,025,900 
33,49.5,171 
24,530,432 


THE  NAME  OF  CANADA, 
The  Rev.  Isaac  Taylor,  in  Words  and  Places  ri804),  "nas  the  followini;:  " Tlip.  names  of  the  W'ost  ludioa 
and  of  the  Red  Indlaas  of  North  Ammica  are  due  to  tho  sanguiue  suppo^.loii  of  Columbua  that  his  darini; 
enterprise  had  iu  truth  been  rewarde<l  by  iJif:  discovery  of  a  nuvj  passage:  to  the  sborra  of  India.  The  name 
of  Canada  is  due  to  a  mistake  of  .'uiotlior  kind.  'Canada'  wa.'3  tho  native  Indian  word  (or  a  village.  When 
the  French  explorers  first  sailed  up  tht^  St.  Lawrence,  pointing  to  the  land,  they  asked  its  name,  while  the 
natives  thought  they  required  the  name  given  to  tho  collected  wigwam.s  on  tho  shore,  and  repbod  Canada. 

CANADA'S   GOLD   OUTPUT    SINCE    1876. 


YEAR. 


1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885 . 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 


Dollars. 


2,020 
1,949 
1,538 
1,582 
1,.304 
1,313 
1,246 
1,113 
1,058 
1,148 
1,463. 
1,187 
1,098, 
1.295 
1,149 


233 
,444 
,394 
.3.58 
,824 
,153 
,268 
,246 
,439 
,829 
196 
,804 
,610 
,159 
,776 


0/,s.  Fine 


97,729 
94,304 
74,420 
76„547 
63,121 
63,524 
60,288 
,')3,853 
51,202 
55,575 
70,782 
57,460 
53,145 
62,6.03 
55,620 


Ykar. 


1891. . 

1892.  . 

1893.  . 

1894.  . 

1895.  . 
1890.     , 

1897.  .  , 

1898.  . 

1899.  .  . 

1900.  .  , 

1901 .  .  , 

1902 .  . 

1903 .  . 

1904.  . 

1905.  . 


Dollars. 


930,614 

907,601 

076,603 

1,128,688 

2,083,674 

2,754.774 

6,027,016 

13,775,420 

21,261.584 

27,908,1,53 

24,128,503 

21,336,667 

18.843,590 

16,462,517 

14.1.09.195 


Ozs.  I'lnc 


45,018 

43,905 

47,243 

.04,600 

100,798 

133.262 

291, .057 

666,386 

J  ,028,529 

1  ,.350,057 

1,167,216 

1,032,161 

911,539 

790,374 

684.951 


Yeau. 


1906. . . , 
1907. .  .  , 
1908 .  .  .  . 

1009 

1910. .  .  , 
1911. .  . 

1912.  .  . 

1913.  .  .. 
1914 

1915.  .  . 

1916.  .  . 

1917.  .  , 

1918.  .  . 

1919.  ,. 


Dollars.     Ozs.  Fine 


11,502 

8,382 

9,842 

9.382 

10,206 

0,781 

12,048 

16,598 

15,983 

18,077 

19,234 

15,272 

14,463 

1 ,0,858 


120 
,7S0 
,105 
,2,30 
,835 
,077 
,794 

923 
,007 
,901 
,976 
,992 
,689 

749 


666,415 
405,517 
476,112 
453,865 
493,707 
473,1.09 
611,885 
802,973 
773,178 
918,050 
930,492 
738,831 
699,0.S1 
767.167 


The  gold  pcoduction.  l<iG2-187o,  is  valued  at  about  «39,O00,00O. 

GOU:)    PRODUCTION,    11 Y   PROVINCES. 


Y15AR9. 


1901 . . 

1902, 

1903.. 

1904.. 

1905. . 

1906. . 

1907. . 

1908.. 

1909.. 

1910  . 

1911.. 

1912.. 

1913.. 

1914. . 

1915. , 

1916. 

1917. 

1918., 

1919. 


Nova 
Scotia. 


.$546, 

027, 

527, 

214, 

283, 

252, 

282, 

244, 

210, 

163, 

160 

90 

44, 

60, 

137 

94 

45 

24 

19 


963 
,357 
,806 
209 
,353 
,676 
,686 
,799 
,7 11 
,891 
,854 
,638 
,935 
,031 
,18» 
305 
685 
310 
432 


Quebec. 


53,000 
8,073 
3,712 
2,900 
3.940 
3,412 


3,990 
2,565 
12,672 
13,270 
14,491 
26,708 
22,720 
21,375 
31,235 
40,083 
30,387 


Ontario. 


8244,837 

229,82cS 

188,036 

40,000 

91.000 

66,193 

66,399 

66,389 

32,425 

63,849 

42,625 

1,788,596 

4,543,690 

5,545,509 

8,404,093 

10,180.485 

8.749.581 

8,516,299 

10,.509,I47 


Alberia. 


315,000 

10,000 

1,000 

500 
2,500 

800 

675 
1,037 

525 
1,850 

207 
1,509 


992 
4,026 
1,695 


558 


liHtish 
Columbia. 

85.;^1S,703 
5,901,409 
5,873,036 
5.704,908 
5,902.402< 
5.579.039 
4,883,020 
5,929,880 
5.174.579 
5.403,318 
4,930,145 
5,205,485 
6,149,027 
5,224,393 
5,651,184 
4,540,210 
2,764,693 
3,624,476 
3,417,447 


Yukon 
Teiritory. 


518,000,000 
14,500,000 
12,250,000 
10,500,000 
7,876,000 
5,600,000 
3,150,000 
3,600,000 
3,960,000 
4,570,362 
4,634,  ,074 
5,549,296 
5,846,780 
5,126,374 
4,758,098 
4,396,900 
3,672,703 
2,118,326 
1,869,705 


Total. 


$24,128,503 

21,330,667 

18,843,690 

16,402,517 

14,159,195 

11. .502,120 

8.382,780 

9,842,105 

9,382,230 

10,205,«35 

9,781,177 

12,648,794 

16,598,923 

15,983,007 

18,977,90  ^ 

19,234,970 

16,272,992 

14,403,6.S9 

15,8.08.749 


258 
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COAL    PRODUCTION    OF    CANADA. 


Yeak. 

Nova 

New 

Saskat- 

Alberta. 

British 

Yukoa  - 

Total     - 

•-'^otal 

Scotia. 
Tons. 

Brunsw'k. 

chewan. 
Tons. 

Columbia. 
Tojis. 

Territory . 

Tons. 

Productlou 

yalue. 

y'nns. 

Tons. 

Totis.    ?'. 

DotlarSi 

1910 '.  . 

6.431.142 

55,455 

181,1,56 

2,894.409 

3,330,745 

16,185 

12,909,152 

30.909,779 

1911 

7.004.420 

55,781 

206,770 

1,511,0.36 

2,. 542, 53  2 

2,840 

11.323,388 

26,467.646 

1912 

7,783,888 

44,780 

225.342 

3,240,577 

3,208,097 

9,245 

14,512, 829- 

36,019.044 

1913 

7,980.073 

70,311 

212.807 

4,014,755 

2,714,420 

19,722 

15,012,178 

37.334.940 

1914 

7,370,024 

08,849 

23i:.:i09 

3,6.S3,0I5 

2.239.790 

13,443 

13,637,620 

33.471,801 

1915.    ^.     .     . 

7.463,370 

127,301 

240.107 

3,300.818 

2.005,013 

9,724 

13,267,023 

32,111.182 

1910 > 

6,912.140 

143. .540 

281,. 300 

4, .559,054 

2,584,061 

3,300 

14,483,395 

38,«17,481 

J917. ...... 

6.327.001 

1.80.095 

355,445 

4,736,368 

2,433,8B8 

4.872 

14,046,759 

43,199,831 

J91S 

1   5.. SI, 8.  .562 

208.312 

■  340,.847 

5,072,816 

2,568,501 

2,900 

14,977.926 

55.192.896 

1919 

'  .'',..702.316 

!  177.076 

381.007 

4,9.83.730 

2.429.211 

],tOO 

13..5S6.300 

•■yi  ,061 .720 

WOOD    ]'CI,P    PRODUCTION,    1918 

,    IN    CANADA. 

Provinck. 

<  'ords. 

Viili.-l- 

\V(-.  V.al. 

Pulp  rto<i 

Iviixis  of  Wood. 

Spruci?    

[iiU.s;i.iii  Fir 

IK'iiilock 

Coril.s. 

Value. 

Quebec 

uatjirlo 

N^OfV  liriin.^wick 

1.0S5.47S 

784.60! 

110.133 

1 1 .60S 

218.774 

2,210.744 

Ddlnrx. 

11,061,101 

10,395,717 

920.8.5-1 

73,81  (i 

2,434,807 

:24,8S6.47.3 

Dr.thir.-: 

10.10 

13   25 

8.36 

6  32 

11    13 

11    26 

'I'nns. 

.^02.0•3U 

.";05,366 
66,01.0 
10.017 

173.1  61 

~1.557.193 

1,638,733 

447,243 

89,007 

9.S85 

25,851 

25 

Dollars. 
18,887,125 
4.604.907 
1,038,867 

Novfv  Scoliit 

I'oplaJ"        .  ,    . .  , « . 

100,987 

British  Columbia. 
Total 

.lai-k  Pine 

All  other    

Tot:!l 

254,384 
125 

2.210.744 

24,886,475 

In  1917  the  ctpilitl  invested  ill  the  Caii;idi!!U  wood  pulp  iuchi.slry  vijs  $186,374,905;  iJie  \'alue  of  the 
1917  output  W.T.9  $96,248,834;  tiumbcr  of  coincriiH,  SI;  minibpi  of  empioyecR,  25,000;  1917  wage  total, 
$20,500,000;  viihj*  of  pulp  export.s,  $71,000,000. 


ASSETS 

AND    NET 

DKP.T    OF    fJANADA 

• 

YKAH  (KiM.'ai ) 

Toial  .^.s.si'ls. 

NC  Debt. 

8271,829,OfH:i 
26 1 ,1)06.080 
260.867,710 
266,224.167 
267,042.077 
263,671,860 
277.960.860 
323.030.270 
330.268.546 

YEvn  (Pi.soal.) 

'l*Ot[l.l  .^..sscts. 

Net  Debt. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

$94,529,387 
99,737.10^ 
104.004,793 
111,454,413 
125.226.703 
116,294.906 
130.240,208 
154,005,148 
134,394, .500 

ion , 

1012 

1013 

1014 

1015 

S134.S99,435 
168,410,131 
168,030,030 
208,394,510 
251,007,731 
321,831,631 
.502,810,970 
671,451,836 

1,102,104,002 

5340,042.052 
339,919,461 
314,301,625 

1905 , 

1900 ,  . 

335,996,8.50 
449,376,083 

1907  (9  montllK)  .  .  , . . 
1908 ,  ,  . 

1010..... 

10J7    

1018 

1010 

615,156,171 
879.180.298 

1909 

IVIO 

1,191,884,063 
1,574.631.032 

Canadiiin  Ooverument  revenues  (1916),  .?J"2,147„838:  (1917),  8232,001.294;  (1918),  $200,778,953; 
(1919),  S312,944>,747. 

CanadUn  Ctovernmeui  expendiuircs  (1916).  8339,702..502;  (1917),  S408. 342,388;  (191S),  $576,660,210; 
U919),  §697,092,212,  of  which  war  expenditures  were  S44(:, 5 19,439. 

Po.st  Office  and  fioverument  saving.s  banks'  deposits,  as  of  June  30— (1917),  556,210,089;  (1918), 
553,360,090;   (1919),  ?53,0,'^7,018. 

<;.'ana<1ian  cbanered  baidcs — Total  on  fieposit  (1917),  SI. 643,203,020;  (1918),  .51,339,660,609;  (1919). 
52,189,428,885.  Capital  paid  up  (1017),  8111,637,755;  (1918).  $110,018,504;  (1919),  SI  1.5,004,960.  Aaseta 
1917),  S2. 11 1,559,655;  (1918).  82,432,331,418;  (1919),  52,754,56.8,118.  Liabilities  (1917),  ?l,86G,22S.a36; 
[1913),   $2,184,359,820;   (1919),  .52,495,582,508. 

Life  insurance  In  force  in  Canada   (1917),  S1.585.042..563;    (191S),   $1,7.85,061,273. 

Fire  insurance  at  risk  in  Canada  (1917),  $3,986,197,514;    (1918).   .$4, .523. 514. 841. 


CHIEF    SOCRCES    of  CANADA'S    REVENUES. 


VEAU  (Fiscal  ) 

Customs. 

Excise. 

Post  and 
Money 
Ordcr.s. 

Pub.    Works 

(Lncl.  R'ys 

and  Canals). 

Dominion 
Lands. 

Other  and 

ToUl 
Receipts. 

iSOl 

Dollars. 

28.293.030 

31,910,304 

36,738,033 

40,46l,.591 

41,437,-569 

46,053,377 

.39,717,079 

57,200,276 

47,088.444 

.50,767,681 

71,838,089 

85,05 1,8'/2 

Ul.764,699 

104.091.2.38 

75,94 1 .2'20 

98,649,409 

134,043,842 

144,172,630 

147,109,188 

168.796.823 

Dollars. 
10,318,266 
11.197.134 
12.013,779 
12,958,708 
12,586,475 
14,010,220 
11,805,413 
1,5.782,152 
14.037,768 
15,2.53,3.53 
16.869,837 
19,261.662 
21.447,445 
21,4,52.037 
21,479,731 
22,428,492 
•24.412,348 
27,168,445 
30.342,034 
42.698,082 

Dollars. 

3,441,505 

3,918.416 

4,397,833 

4,6.52,32.5 

5,125,373 

5,933,343 

.5,061,728 

7,107,887 

7,401,624 

7,058,548 

9,146,952 

10,492,394 

12,051,729 

12.9.54.530 

13,046.665 

18.8,58.690 

20,903.384 

21.345,394 

21,603.542 

21. .526.788 

Dollars. 

5,770,071 

0,447,982 

7,088..502 

6  972,219 

7,395.377 

8.310,267 

6,S39,.5S6 

9.973„523 

0.362,272 

10,114,990 

10,818,834 

11,651,947 

13,158,078 

14.197,053 

12,953,487 

19,206.418 

24.440.840 

27,071,098 

.38.751.870 

42,247,972 

Dollars. 
1,517,320 

1,227,977 
l;695,591 
1,443,023 
1,292..301 
1.068.162 
1.443.632 
1,883.620 
2.153.255 
2,886.000 
3.108.736 
3,775,857 
3,402,027 
3,036,030 
2,859,715 
2,299,550 
4,055,662 
4,443.758 
3.539.927 
4.022.592 

DoUars. 
52.514,701 

1002 ,, 

58,050.790 

1903....,., 

;«>4 , 

1905 

1906 

66.037.069 
70.669.817 
71.182.773 
80.139,360 

1907  (9  mos.) 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

67.969,328 

96,054,506 

85,093.404 

101.503.711 

117.780.409 

1912 

136,108,217 

1913 , 

1914 

168,689,903 
163.174^395 

1915 

133.073,488 

;9!6 .  , 

172,147.838 

.917 

918 

232,601,294 

260,778,051 

919 

■120 

312.946,747 
386,669,131 

The  1920  flfe'ures  are  for  15  aaouths  ende<l  .June  30. 

W«r  tax  revenue    (191,S),   S25,:i79,9ni ;    (ISIO).   s.56.l77,.505:    11920—15   inoa),   $32,079,802. 
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(From  data  JurnishcU 

by  Akira  Jjoe 

,  Japanese  Fin.ancial-  Commissioner.} 

Year. 

E.xports. 

Imports. 

Total. 

Year. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Total. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Ynt. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

1868 

15,553,473 

10,693,072 

26,226,645 

1894 

113.240.086 

117,481,955 

230,728,041 

1869...... 

12,908,978 

20,783.633 

33,692,611 

1895 

436.112,178 

129,260.578 

265,372,756 

1870 

14,543,013 

33,741,637 

48,184,650 

1896 

117,842,761 

171,674,474 

289.517,235 

1871 

17,968,609 

21.916,728 

39,885,336 

1897 

163.135.077 

219,300,772 

382,435,.S49 

1872 

17-,026,047 

26,174,815 

43,201,462 

1898 

165.753,763 

277.602,167 

443,255.010 

1873...... 

21,635,441 

28.107,390 

49,742,831 

1899 

214.929,894 

220,401,926 

435,331,820 

1874 

19,317,306 

23,461.814 

42,779,120 

1900 

204,429,904 

287.261,846 

491,091.840 

1875 

18,611.111 

29.975,628 

48,580,739 

1901 

252,349„5l3 

255.816,646 

508.160,188 

1876 

27,711.528 

23,064,679 

51,676,207 

1902 

258,303,065 

271,731,259 

530.034.324 

1877 

23,348,521 

27,420,903 

50,769,424 

1903 

289,502,442 

317,135.618 

606,637,900 

1878 

25,988,-140 

32,874,834 

85,862,974 

1904 

319.260,896 

371.360.738 

690,021.634 

1879 

28,175,770 

32.953,002 

61.128,772 

1905 

321,533.610 

488.538,017 

810.071,627 

1880 

28,395,387 

30,626,601 

65,021,488 

1900 

423,7.54,892 

418.784.108 

842.639.0iK» 

1881 

31,058,888 

31.191.246 

62,250,134 

1907 

432,412.873 

494.467.346 

926,880.2  ly 

1882 

37,721,751 

29,446,594 

67,108,345 

1908r.-. . . . 

378,245.673 

430.257.462 

814.503,135 

1883 

36,268,020 

28,444,842 

64,712,862 

1909 

413,112.511 

394.198.843 

S07,311,3.')4 

1884 

33,871,466 

29,672,047 

63, .544,1 13 

1910 

■i.58,428,996 

464,233,808 

t>22,662,S04 

1885 

37.146.691 

29,356,968 

06,503.659 

1911 

447,433,888 

513.805,705 

061,239..">9;j 

1886 

48,876.313 

32,108.432 

81,044,745 

1912 

.526,981.842 

018,992.277 

1.146.974.119 

1887 

52.407,681 

44,304,2.52 

96,711.933 

1913 

632,460,213 

729.431.644 

1,361,891,8.57 

1888 

05,705.510 

65,455,234 

131,160,744 

1914 

591,101.461 

595,733.725 

1, 186.837, l.sci 

1889 

70,060,706 

66,103,767 

136,164,473 

1915 

708,300.097 

532.449.93S 

1.240,756.'.»35 

1890 

56,603,506 

81,728,581 

138,332,087 

1916 

1.127,468,118 
l,603iO05.033 

756,427.910 

1, 883,890,02s 

1891 

79,.527,272 

62,927,268 

142,454,540 

1917 

1.035.792,443 

2.638,797.470 

1892 

91.102,754 

71,326,080 

162.428,834 

1918 

1.902.100,668 

1,668,143,833 

3,030.244.501 

1893 

89,712,865 

88.2.'J7.172 

177.970.037 

1919 

2.098.872.617 

2.173.459,880 

4,«72,332.497 

Divide  yen  liy  2  for  dollars.     Trade;  of  Chosen  and  T.-xiwan  not  Included  in  ibe  tabic 


TRADE    BKTWEKN   JAPAN    AND 

THE    UNITED    STATES. 

Yeah. 

Exports    to 

Imports 

Year. 

Exports    to 

Imports 

Yeah. 

Exports    'A> 

Imports 

(Gaidar) . 

U.  S. 

From  U.  S. 

(Cardar) . 

U.  .S. 

From  U.  S. 

(Cal'dar) . 

V.  S. 

From  U.  S. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

1891 

27,795,754 

0,840.047 

1901 

72,309,359 

42,769,430 

1911 

142,725.642 

81,260,909 

1892 

38,674,771 

5,988,053 

1902 

80.232,805 

48,652,825 

1912 

168,708.896 

127,015,757 

1893 

27,739,458 

6,090,408 

1903 

82,723.986 

46,273.871 

1913 

184.473.382 

122.408,361 

1894 

43,323,557 

10,982,558 

1904 

101,250,773 

68,116.344 

1914 

196,539,008 

96.771,077 

1895 

54,028,950 

9,276,360 

1905 

94,009,072 

104,286,528 

1915 

204,141.844 

102..534,27y 

1896 

31,532,341 

16,373,420 

1906 

125,964,408 

69,948,681 

1916 

340,244,817 

204.078.950 

1897.    ... 

52,436,404 

27,030,638 

1907 

131,101,015 

80,697.302 

1917 

478,536.845 

359,707,858 

1898      . . . 

47.311,155 

40,001,098 

1908 

121,996,586 

77.636,556 

1918 

530,129,393 

626,025.530 

1899 

63,919,270 

38,215,894 

1909 

131,547,139 

54,043,172 

1919 

828,097,621 

760.381,438 

1900 .    .    : 

52,566,395 

02.761,196 

1910 

143.702,249 

54,699,166 

Calendar. 

REVENUES    .\XD    EXPENDITURES    OF    JAPAN. 

r 

FlNANC'L 

Year. 

p,evenue. 

Expendlr 

ture. 

FINANC'L 

Yeah. 

Revenue. 

Expendi- 
ture. 

FlNANC'L 

Year. 

Revenue. 

Expeudi- 
■ ture. 

1877-78.. 
1878-79.. 
1879-SO.. 
1880-81.. 
1881-82.. 
1882-83.-,' 
1883-84.. 
1884-85,.- 
1885-86  . 
1886-87,. 
1887-88.. 
1888-89.. 
1889-90,, 
1890-91  : 
1891-92., 

Yen. 
52,338,133 
62,443,740 
62,151,752 
63,367.254 
71,489,880 
73,508,427 
83,106,859 
76,669,654 
■62,156,835 
85,326,144 
88.161,074 
92,956,933 
96,687,979 
106.469.354 
103.231,489 

Yen. 
48,428,324 
60,941,336 
60,317,578 
63,140,897 
71,460,321 
-73,480,667 
83,106,859 
76,663,108 
61,115,313 
83,223,960 
79,453.036 
81.504.024 
79,713,672 
82,125,403 
83,555,891 

1892-93.. 
1893-94.. 
1894-95.. 
1895-96.. 
1896-97.. 
1897-98.. 
1898-99.. 
1899-00.. 
1900-01.. 
1901-02.. 
1902-03.. 
1903-04.. 
1904-05.. 
1905-06.. 

Yen. 
101,461,911 
113,769,381 
98,170.028 
118,432,721 
187,019,423 
220,390,123 
220,054.127 
254,254,524 
296,854,868 
274,359,049 
297,341,424 
260,220,758 
327,466,936 
535,256,392 

Yen. 

76,734,740 

84,581,872 

78,128,643 

85,317,179 

168,856,509 

223,678,844 

219,757,569 

254,165,538 

292,750,059 

260,856,824 

289,226,731 

249,596.131 

277,0.55,682 

420,741,205 

1906-07.. 

1907-08  . 

1908-09.. 

1909-10. 

1910-11.. 

1911-12.. 

1912-13.. 

1913-14.. 

1914-15.. 

1915-16.. 

1916-17.. 

1917-18.. 

1918-19.. 

1919-20.. 

Yen . 
530,447,807 
857,083,817 
794,937,260 
677,546,278 
672,873,778 
567,192,221 
687,392,4-80 
721,973.484 
734,048,055 
708,615,882 
813,308,614 

1,084,958.388 
902,273,475 

1,064,190,340 

Yen. 
464,275,583 
602,400,959 
636.361.093 
532,893.635 
.569.154,028 
585,374.613 
593,596,4-15 
.573,633,925 
648,420,409 
583,269,853 
590,795,353 
7Zvfi2i.2r,Z 
902,373,475 
1,064,190,340 

.financial  year.s  from  1876-77  to  1SS4-85  consist  of  12  mouths  each,  from  July  i  tv  Juae  30:  the 

year  1885-86  comprises  9  month.s.  from  July  1  to  .March  31:  and  those  sub.sequent  to   18S6-b7 

;  consist  of  12  months  each,  from  April  1  to  March  31.     The  figures  for  the  finiincial  years   from 


Figtires  1918-19  and  1919-20  are  ofiicial  estimates. 
The  'yen  for  all  practical  calculations  equals  50  cents. 

The, 
financial  ■ 

Inclusive -- .,. . — . -    -  -     ^ 

1875-76  to  1917-18  represent  the  settled  accounts,  those  for  the  (inanclai  year  1915-16  the  o.ctaal  account: 
on  Ootoijer  31,  1916,  and  those  for  tne  following  years  are  budget  estimates. 

PopulaUon  (Government  estimate,  1918)— Japan  proper,  males,  2S.843,439,  females,  28,227,495:: 
Chos5en'^<Kt>rea),  males.  8,969,070,  females,  8,443.801:  Taiwan  (Formosa),  males,  1,919701,  females,l,7/!)- 
217;  Karatuto  (Japanese  Saghallen),  males,  44,460,  fenjal&s,  34,671— Total  for  the  Emplr-^.  78,261, 8o(j. 

National  debt  (^-lareh  31'.  1919),  51,289,973,239. 
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.lAPAX.S    FORCIGN   TRADE.    CALENDAR  YEAR.    1319. 


CkSU-VTMUS. 


I       ESIXKtS. 


Asia:  ClilDa 

Kwantung  Province. 

Hangkong 

Brltisli  India 

iJrltlsli  Stralta  Rettlem't 

D\itch  India 

i'ronch  Inoo-Ciiina. . 

A.-'iiitlc  Ruflsiii 

P'liliDiJlne  Islands. . . 

Siam 

Other  Coiintrie.i). . 


Total. 


Emope:  Great  BrltAln . 

I'Yinoe 

Germany 

Belslum 

iwly. 

Switzerland. .' 

Au.strla-HtiDgary . . . , 

Holland 

Sweden 

Isorway 

Riissia 

Spain 

Denmark 

Tiirkoy 

Po"tu(;!Ll 

Other  cotintrles 


Yai. 

477,049 

l.W.129 

59^133 

)  16.878, 

29,844, 

57.354, 

1.544, 

70.958, 

18.656, 

3,628, 

148, 


955,145, 


,287 
,132 
,821 
,729 
,374 
,85f 
l&M 
,261 
,179 
2.54 
639 

674 


111,343,465 

66,813,482 

63,743 

3,430.975 

6.388,415 

408.007 

13.186 

1,468.388 

731.879 

1.430.955 

464.390 

209.175 

1,281,316 

229,800 

29.373 

536,269 


Imports. 


Yen. 

322.100,628 

162,394.349 

1,536,891 

319,477.561 

28,209.944 

66.522.600 

124.124.820 

4.934.982 

15.530.278 

29.937.129 

611.183 


1,074,370,271 

127^541,962 

8.831,^91 

268.584 

40.285 

731.148 

8.64-3,598 

-    13 

3.166,549 

n.2X4-,691 

220,458 

389.476 

966.163 

222.296 

C17.967 

7;130 

■  89-,0SO 


Total.  .  .  .' .  .      194.852.7271     102,909.641 


COUiVTPfEH. 


Xortli  America:  U.  S. 

Canada . ' . .  . 

Me^dco .  . 

Other  countries .  .  .  . 


Total. 


South  America 

■  Chile. 

Argentine 

Brazil 

Other  countries 


Peru. 


Total. 


A/rica;  Egj'pt 

Cape  Colonj-  &  Natal. 
Other  countries 


Total . 


All  others:  .Australia. 

New  Zealand 

Hawaii 

Other  countrle.s.  .  . 


Total. 


Exi>!y.i;s. 


Yen. 

82S,0!*7,621 

24,839.553 

1.155.104 

3,1102.026 


857.094.304 


2,738,604 
3,290,467 
11,365,187 
1,505,604 
1,930,583 


20,830,445 


15,912,420 

8,195,314 

073,961 


24.781,695 


30,825.058 
5,271.323 
8,012,540 
1,425.757 


46,l:5,5.278 


Impoitij 


Yen. 

706,3.'}  1,4-'J8 

-  6rl26,4li} 

177,853 

■  773.779 

773'3vit),4*e 


862,828 

13,8->5,479 

2.398,317 

t 46287 
52;249 


IS.  183  ,"360 


16004,502 

37;t63.77« 

1,409,798 


54.573,076 


56.635.-307 

82,480 

284.456 

9.411.8:58 


66,414.0-79 


J.ipan's  chief  imports  a.re  raw  cotton,-  wool.  iron,  oil  cake,  and  machlnor.v.     Her- chief  expons  a.-e  raw 
s1lk  and  textiles. 


JAPAN'S 

MINERAL 

PRODUCT.S. 

■V'BAH. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Copper. 

Le.'id. 

Pis;  Iron. 

Coal. 

Petroleum. 

1906 '. 

1907 

1908 

Yen. 

3,572,940 

3,868,75<5 

4,457.4.30 

5.077 .058  ■ 

5,671,806 

6,059,497 

6,799,072 

7,252,000 

9,398,440 

10,804,546 

10,412,845 

9,387,647 

10,242,591 

Yen. 
3,351.453 
4,040,431 
4,362.740 
4.261.481 
4.896.188 
4.761,6.52 
5,896,084 
0,635,124 
5,370.278 
5,287,624 
7.135.060 
U.946,403 
12.622,005 

Yen. 
29,236.853 
32,467.871 
22.409.424 
24,536,150 
25,819.2.59 
27,133,448 
40,252,061 
42,012,126 
39,067,387 
53,731,798 
109,812,610 
118,692,244 
90,390,232 

Yen. 
490,909 
.568,636 
405,123 
428.204 
488,828 
506,60-t 
531, -282  • 
617,866  ■ 
827.282 
976.389 
3.755,933 
5,661,020 
4,152,991 

Yen. 
2,042.913 
2,089,586 
1.7.36,734 
2,025,235 
2,197,169 
1.964.649 
2.304.614 
2.552.245 
2.742.223 
2.497,130 
4,691.808 
12.073,980 
38,091.. 576 

Yen. 
63,14^1,000 
59.961,264 
03,623,773 
58,213,680 
51,076,-398 
55,006,501 
61.412,837 
70.956.121 
80.350.387 
65,068,894 
80,625,582 
14O,e09„591 
286,032,425 

Yen. 
3.14.5.502 

5,21S,7.=ir 
6.520,871 

1009 

1910 

191.1 

1912 ,  .. 

1913 

6,428,514 
6,880.47! 
6,733,514 
8,377,073 
12,498..506 

1914 

9.430.503 

1913 

9.873.413 

1916    

14.996.695 

1917 

19.003.950 

1918. .:..... ':.■.. 

30.417,097 

Copper  production  (tons)— (1914),  78,700;  (1916),  83,017;  (1916),  111,552;  (1917),  122.562;  (1918),  95,455. 


AMERICAN    PRINTINC    PAPER    EXPORTS. 


1918. 

1919. 

1918. 

1919. 

>.'ew9  ^rint 

Pdinuls. 
193.477,853 

Pounds. 
220.589,829 

All  other, 

Exp'fd  to — Un'dK'gd'm 
Canada 

Pounds. 
99.220,241. 

Pounds. 
153,327,185 

exported  to — 
3France 

44.973,435 

3.071,221 

402,988 

4^590,550 

16;341,236 

36.377,437 

9,440,386 

28,a34,3Sl 

.20,396,914 

29,843,305 

46,703,363 

5,703,530 

703,243 

3,181.149 

19,923,883 

52,469.936 

5.005.372 

42.804,000 

11.055.117 

33,040,235 

745.469 

6.778,671 

1.240.992 

10,585,518 

9.080,071 

9.563.471 

5.199,565 

3,258,711 

6,335.179 

15.145,663 

15,647,434 

.15,638,817 

2.492,287 
6,389,647' 

■\Unlted  Kingdom.. 

(Canada 

Mexico 

4,313,771 

Cuba 

10,378,445 

.Argentina 

30,027,287 

Cuba i .  ,  . . 

Brazil 

13,7«  3,525 
4.7f  4,661 

Chile 

Chll"! 

Other  .South  .America. . 
British  India 

6,655,423 

Other  South  America. . 
AiLstrnlla 

4,339.425 

Japan    

20,882,.547 

Otlier  countries. 

-  Australia 

Other  countries 

22.689.863 
26,610,304 

Imports  of  printing  paper  ^-alued  at  not  above  five  cants  per  pound  are  derived  chiefly  from  Canada. 
;hlpment3  from  that  country  In  1919  averaged  104,079,823  pounds,  la  quantity,  and  $3,623,360  In  valu^ 
lo'.ithly,  or  a  total  of  $43,480,329  for  the  ye.w  as  compared  with  the  entire  Imports  valued  at  $43,674,294. 
mnorts  from  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  reached  S190.413,  and  from  Mexico  $3,145. 

Canada  -wasthe  chief  source  of  all  classes  of  pulp  wood  and  wood  pulp  Imported  Into  the  Uiilt-ed  States 

uautlty  and 

aiUiil  at  $37,., . 

iVvlous  ye.arof  516,258  t.on.'),  worth  $31.477, 17o. 


Commerce — Automobile  Data. 
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NUMBER 


OF    AUTOMOBILES    IN    USE    IN    UNITED    STATES;    1914-1520. 

(Data  compiled  by  .'Vutoniotive  Industries,  as  ot  July  1  ) 


1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1  ',120 

AlabaiBu ....,.'. 

.'j,435 

3,445 

3,000 
00,000 
13,000 
23,203 

2,373 
15,025 

8,372 
18,500 

2,173 
94,650 
44,738 
70,294 
34,366 

7,210 

7,200 
10,570 
14,254 
60,826 
54,306 
37,800 

3,000 
38.140 

5,686 
47,274 

1,131 

7,420 
39.288 

1,721 

122,411 

10,000 

12,968 

86,054 

7,934 
13,957 
76,178 

9,894 
11,500 

14,578 
14,103 
54,302 

4,021 

5,430 

9,022 
24,178 

5,088 
34.646 

1.584 

8,425 

4,774 

5,642 

123,101 

17,951 

26,218 

2.894 

8,000 
11,366 
20,800 

3,272 

131,140 

65,500 

106,087 

50,467 

11,746 

3,500 
14,300 
20,213 
76,832 
76.389 
67.365 

3,894 
50,998 
10,706 
50,000 

1,487 

8,738 
58,820 

3,090 

156,173 

14,815 

17,348 

121,265 

7,360 
10,347 
107,141 
12,331 
15,000 
20,080 
19,668 
64,732 

6,139 

7,613 
13,985 
30,253 

7,217 
53.180 

2,428 

13,798 
7,320 
8,021 

163,801 

-20,611 

38,950 

4,924 

10,200 

13,123 

24,069 

7,093 

182,290 
90,915 

139,808 
74,956 
19,500 
10,880 
18,600 
27,638 
89,1.33 

114,845 
91,829 
11,500 
76,462 
14,520 
59,140 
2,177 
10,819 
07,556 
4,947 

212,844 
.21,160 
24,678 

179,767 
25,615 
23,753 

150,729 

16,362 

14,500 

29,330 

27,266 

90,000 

7,994 

11,499 

21,357 

36,905 

.      13,256 

81,371 

3,976 

22,3.54 
12,122 
14,704 

2l2,(;i,'-:^ 

44,180 

56,048 

7,520 

13,118 

1#,220 

45,775  _ 

12,996 

251,300 

139.138 

172,791 

114,364 

31,500 

20,014 

28,951 

33,364 

136,790 

1.^9.639 

137, -WO 

20,474 

107,865 

24,585 

101,201 

4,609 

14,338- 

75,108 

8,028 

t   279,400 

35,150 

41,701 

252,179 

52  718 

30,917 

230,648 

21,406 

•  19,000 

44,271 

:51,400 

197,687 

13...=)07 

14,251 

35,426 

62,546 

•      20,437 

117,603 

7,125 

32,873 
19.890 
.>S,862 
>     243.116 
66,850 
74,642 
9,6.55 
21,198 
39,216 
70,496 
24,316 

340,292 

189,433 

278,214 

154;442 
47,400 
31,650 
38,499 
56,129 

1.55,044 
■215,001 

191,500 
31,650 

146,142 
41,896 

148,101 

6.760 

18,146 

87,421 

14,086 

404,247 
55,950 
62,993 

333,630 

100,199 
48,132 

325,163 
25,142 
36,822 
67,158 
48,500 

213,334 
21,226 
18,550 
55,661 
93.822 
31.306 

164,531 
12,001 

40,155 

22,071 

41.4M 

288.173 

70,000 

84,902 

12.066 

.    40,045 

47,059 

99.160 

31,925 

389,135 

227,100 

32J,500 

18^.109 

65.884 

39.355 

42,154 

78,146 

176.564 

261.167 

201.127 

40,000 

185,146 

50,125 

175,370 

7,987 

20.458 

129,011 

16,893 

453,588 

72,300 

70,531 

417,400 

120,300 

66,607 

370,110 

30.596 

.''.5,400 

84,003 

Ci  1,500 

2.50,083 

27,204 

20,764 

72.228 

119,905 

37,025 

<.    196,844 

16,150 

72,426 

Arizona. 

J9,8<)3 

■.;(-, 802 

California , 

421,327 

Colorado 

111,907 

Connecticut 

100,550 

Delaware   

16,600 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

Vlorida  i. 

43,329 
67,118 

ijporfiiit  ....    . . '. 

137,129 

Idalio       ...(•.••.'.... 

40,360 

IlUuois 

497,31s 

302,308 

405,182 

253,896 

94,065 

61,967 

51,783 

75,700 

Massachusetts '. . 

MlchJEan 

233,258 
351,762 

vllnne.^ota 

295,898 

Mississippi 

57,000 

Missouri 

258-478 

Montaiw, 

52,100 
212,130 

Nevada 

9,383 

New  Harapsliire 

New  Jersey 

.30,41.-) 

195,25S 

New  Mexico 

20,300 

New  York 

486,262 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

-©bio 

123,000 

76,953 

.'i67,000 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

181,200 
89,9.33 

Pennsylvania 

500,085 

Rhode  Island 

44,000 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

80,562 
1 14,408 

Tennessee 

90,774 

Texas] 

298,234 

Utah.. 

Vermont 

Virginia 

37,201 

26,636 

105,000 

Washington 

143,561 

West  Virgini.'i 

70,08S 

Wisconsin 

280,452 

Wyoming 

21,250 

1,253.034 

1,7.54,570 

2.423.788 

3.544,952 

4.941,276 

5,945.442 

7,904.271 

Rhode  Island  1920  figures  estimated. 


AUTOS   AND    POPULATION.    U.    S.    AGRIC 

.    DEPT.    CENSUS. 

1919. 

State. 

Pop. 
Per 
Car. 

State . 

Pop.i 

Per 

Car. 

vSTATE  . 

Pop. 

Per 

Car. 

•STATE, 

Pop. 
Per 
Car. 

8t(Ite. 

Pop 
Per 
Car 

Alabama. .... 
Arizona.^  .... 
ArkalisiLs; ; . . . 

41 
10 
36 
7 
10 
13 
13 
11 
17 
22 
11 

Illinois 

Indlan.i 

13 
13 
0 
8 
27 
37 
15 
15 
16 
10 

Minnesota. . . . 
Mississippi.. . . 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

N.  Hampanlre. 
New  Jersey . . . 
New  Mexico,., 
New  York.. .. 

9 
34 
14 
9 
7 
13 
14 
17 
125 
19 

No.  Carolina. . 
No.  Dakota.. . 
Ohio 

23 
10 
10 
17 
11 
19 
15 
24 
7 
29 

Texas....... . 

Utah 

Vermont.... .  . 

Virginia  

Washington . . . 
W.  Virginia .    . 
Wisconsin .... 
Wyoming .... 

V.  S.  Ave. . . 

14 
13 
U 

California. 

Coldrfadb ..... 
Connecticut... 
Deia,ware ..... 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Oklahohia .... 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . 
Rhode  Island.. 
So.  Carolina... 

So.  Dakota 

Tenues.see.  >  .  , 

24 
12 
29 
II 

Dist.  of  Col..  . 
.Floriaa...'. ..  . . 

Georgia-^---- 
Idahtt.  J;  :... 

Maryland 

M.assachusetts. 
Michigan 

9 

l-t 

PRODtrCTION  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


PA.S3BNGEB  CAKS. 


Vear. 

No. 

1899;.: 

■'  3,700 

J904 .  . 

21)281 

1909 .  . 

127,731 

1910,. 

.  I&1,000 

1911.  ,, 

1912 .". 

.,356,«{HJ 

1913..:, 

■•,4«1.50rt 

Value. 

$4,7.50,000 
2;),634,J67 
l.i9,918,ISiJ6 
213,000.000 
240,770,000 
MS.UOOiOOO 
399,902.0001 


YEAR. 

No. 

1914.  . 

513,679 

1915.  . 

818,618 

1916.  . 

1,193,617 

1917,  . 

1,7-10,792 

1918.  . 

926,388 

li».19.,  .. 

1..M6.787 

ValUe. 


$413,859,379 
.565.978,950 
797,469,3.13 

l,0o3,».5,781 
801,9.37,925 

1,399,282,995 


MOTOR  THUCK8. 


\ 


Year. 


41 1{ 

10,371 

22,00" 
23,.'j00 


Value. 

J946347 

.5,2*3,02:' 
20,485, .Vin 
22  292  321 

riioboiooo 

44  000,000 


Year. 

No. 

1914 .  , 

25,375 

1915  .  . 

74,600 

1916.  . 

90.000 

1917.  . 

128.157 

1918  .  . 

227.250 

1919.  . 

305.  U2 

"YaUie,  ■ 

$45,098,464 
123.SO0,OOil 
i57,.50fl,0un 
■  220.982,668 
434,168,992 
408,311,585 


Values  are  wholesale. 


erj 


Chief  American  xiiito  Pleasure' Routes. 


CHIEF    AMERICAN    AUTO    PLEASURE    ROUTES. 

(From  data  compiled  by  the  American  Automobile  Association.) 


Mik'.^ 
0 
129 
176 
238 
3-20 
374 
448 


ATLANTIC  HIGHWAY 


Calais,  Maine 

Ellsworth 

Bangor 

Rockland 

Portland 

Portsmouth 

BOSTON 


Miles   MUes 
2M8|i300o 


Bankhead  Highvrny— Cont'd 


0 

44 

Oo 

IJU 

160 

'J35 


BOSTON 

Worcester  ■ 
Springfield 
Hartford 
New  Haven 
New  York 


2179! 

•21321 

2070' 

1988 

1934 

1860 1 

23oi 

I'.Ul 

1401 

1131 

7-") 

0 


492  PROVIDENCE  1816 

667  New  London .  1741 

621  New  Haven  1687 

r>96  NEW  YORK  161 

790  PHIL.A.DELPHIA  l.')18 

S93  BALTIMORE  1415 

934  WASHINGTON  1374 

iWH)  Fredericksburg  1308 

1070  RICHMOND  1238 

1183  Clarksvllle  112.-) 

1239  Durham  1069 

1327  Plnehurst  981 

1440  Camden  867 

1533  Aiken  773 

loirj  AUGUSTA  75 


4)  AUGUSTA  297 

127  SAVANNAH  170 

205  Brunswick  92 

297  JACKSONVILLE  0 


1678  MACON                              630 

1852  Way  cross                            456 

1928  JACKSONVILLE            380 

1968     St.  Augustine 340 

St.  Augustine  to  Tampa  252 


2239 
2308 


PALM   BEACH 

MIAMI 


69 
0 


BANKHEAD   HIGHWAY 

Colors:  Ydlaw  and  white  bands  with 
ItttcTS  B  H  in  black  oil  white  band. 
0     WASHINGTON, DC.  34.50 


134 

157 

247 

S20 

357 

400 

508 

.■587 

723 

797 

'Ml 

99S 

1185 

i:j01 

1459 

1515 

1552 

1636 

1742 

1831 

1864 

1907 

1961 

2087 

2129 

2199 

2239 

2326 

2456 

2542 

2.583 

2650 

2711 

2757 

2810 

2834 

2861 

2386 

2916 

■■^37 


FroderlcksburE 

RICHMOND 

PetersburK 

ClarksvlUc 

RALEIGH 

Durham 

Greensboro 

Charlotte 

Spartanburj; 

Athens 

ATLANTA 

Oxford 

BIRMINGHAM 

Tupelo 

MEMPHIS 

LlTTtE  ROCK 

Hot  Springs 

Arkadelphia 

Texarliana  i 

Sulphur  Springs 

DALLAS 

FORT  WORTH 

Minei-al  Wells 

Ranger 

Abilene 

Sweetwater 

Big  Springs 

Midland 

Barstow 

Sierra  Blanca 

EL  PASO 

Mcssilla  Park 

Demlng 

Lordsburg 

Rodeo 

DOUGLAS 

Bisbee 

Tombstone 

Benson 

Vail 

TUCSON 


3386 

3316 

32'j3 

3203 

3130 

3093 

3041 

2942 

2863 

2727 

2653 

2543 

2452 

2265 

2149 

1991 

1935 

1898 

1814 

1708 

1619 

1586 

1543 

1489 

1363 

1321 

1251 

1211 

1124 

994 

90S 

867 

800 

739 

693 

640 

CIO 

589 

564 

r.34 

613 


3045 
3068 
3166 
3228 
3265 
3.329 
3396 
3450 


Florence 

Chandler 

PHOENIX 

Agxia  Callcnte 

Welton 

Yuma 

El  Centro 

Campo 

SAN   DIEGO 


Miles 
445 
385 
362 
284 
222 
185 
121 
54 
0 


BANKHEAD  HIGHWAY 

The  Four-Siate  Branch 
Miles       •  ■  Miles 

0     HOT  SPRINGS 
23     Bonnerdale 
38     Glenwoort 
68     Dierks 
88     De  Queen 
113     Broken  Bow 
127     Idabel 
145    Valliaut 
1.55     Fort  To\730n 
169     Hugo 
181     Soper 
192     Boswell 
203     Bennington 
211     Bokchito 
227     DURANT 
Tishomingo 
Plat  National  Park 
Sulphur 


252 
282 
283 
301 
351 
379 
392 
414 
438 
475 
500 
677 
592 
694 
732 
772 


Wynnewood 

Marlon 

Lawton 

Cache 

Snyder 

Altus 

Hollis 

Childress 

Plaiuview 

Hale  Center 

Ellda 

Elkins 

ROSWELL 


772 
749 
734 
704 
684 
660 
046 
629 
617 
003 
591 
580 
569 
.561 
.545 
520 
490 
489 
471 
421 
393 
380 
358 
334 
297 
27 
19 
180 
78 
40 
0 


BANKHEAD  HIGHWAY 

UTiite  Mountain  Branch 


Miles 

■Miles 

0 

Sweetwater 

505 

« 

Roscoe 

497 

44 

Snyder 

461 

HS 

Post 

417 

116 

Tahoka 

399 

136 

Brownfield 

369 

171 

Plains,  Te.vas 

334 

204 

Tatum,  N.  M. 

301 

2.83 

ROSWELL 

222 

334 

Hondo 

171 

346 

Glencoe 

1,59 

356 

Ruidoso 

149 

376 

Mescalero 

129 

394 

Tuiaroso   .  . 

111 

418 

Alamogordo 

87 

455 

Oro  Grande 

50 

505 

EL  PASO 

0 

DIXIE  HIGHWAY 

Colors:      White  and  red,  wl'h   let- 
ters D  H  on  red. 
'                   West  Division 

Miles  Miles 

0     CHICAGO  1672 

55     Momence  1617 

139     Danville  1533 

258     Crawfordsvilie  1414 

303     INDIANAPOLIS  1369 

404     Paoll  1268 

445     LOUISVILLE  122 

533     Cave  City  1139 


Mammoth  Cave,  west 


10 


564  Bowlini?  Green    .  1108 

646  NASHVILLE  1026 

677  Murfreesboro  995 

759  Montengle  913 

811  CHATTANOOGA  861 

881  Rome  791 


1 

Dixie  Highway— Cwrrf 

Miles 

Mile.s 

949 

ATLANTA 

■723 

0 

ATI^NTA 

29S 

71 

Madison' 

227 

117 

Milledgevllle 

181 

199 

Waynesbort) 

99 

298 

SAVANNAH 

Q 

1044 

MACON       

628 

0 

MACON 

as."-. 

96 

Fitzgerald 

159 

175 

Way  cross 

80 

255 

JACKSONVILLE 

0 

1116 

Americiis 

656 

1153 

Albanv 

519 

1211 

Thoraasville 

461 

1245 

TALLAHASSEE 

427 

0 

TALLAHASSEE 

176 

63 

Madison 

113 

114 

Lake  City 
JACKSONVILLE 

62 

176 

0 

1300 

Perry 

372 

1392 

Gainesville 

280 

1435 

Oca  la 

237 

1518 

Orlando 

154 

1.536 

Klssimmee 

136 

Kisslmmee  to  Tampa 

78 

1559 

Bartow  ■ 

113 

1002 

Arcadia 

70 

1627 

Punta  Gorda 

45 

1672 

Fort  Myers 

DIXIE  HIGHWAY 

East  Division 

0 

Miles 

Miles 

0 

DETROIT 

1561 

59 

TOLEDO 

1502 

104 

FIndlay 

1457 

136 

LIMA 

1425 

210 

DAVTON 

1351 

262 

CINCINNATI 

1299 

335 

Georgetown 

1226 

347 

Le.vington 

1214 

373 

Richmond. 

1188 

419 

Mount  Vernon 

1142 

463 

Corbln 

1098 

524 

Lafollctte 

1037 

571 

KNOXVILLE 

990 

0 

KNOXVILLE 

13S 

48 

Kingston 

ss 

61 

Rock  wood 

75 

95 

Dayton 

41 

136 

CHATTANOOGA 

0 

025 

Newport 

936 

707 

Asheville 

854 

771 

Greenville 

790 

825 

Greenwood 

736 

885 

AUGUSTA 

676 

Augusta  to  Macon 

127 

916 

Waynesboro 

645 

951 

Sylvanla 

610 

1011 

SAVANNAH 

."iSO 

1090 

Brunswick 

471 

1181 

JACKSONVILLE 

380 

1221 

St.  Augustine 

m 

1294 

Davtona 

1309 

New  Smyrna 

252 

1383 

Melbourne                .\ 

.      178 

1432 

Font  Pierce 

,     129 

1492 

PALM   BEACH 

69 

1561 

MIAMI 

n 

DIXIE  OVERLAND  HIGHWAY 

Colors 

:     Btacfc   letters  D  0 

H    (.'1 

yellow  and  Mack  stffn. 

Miles 

■Miles 

0 

SAVANNAH 

2814 

50 

Statesboro 

2758 

141 

Dublin 

2073 

182 

Hawklnsvllle 

2631 

292 

Columbus 

2521 

380 

MONTGOMERY 

24M 

422 

Selma 

2362 

467 

Uiiloutown 

2345 

Chief  American  Auio  Plea-mre  Routes. 


i63 


Dixie 

Miles 

521 

561 

571 

725 

796 

827 

886 

929 

952 

984 

1101 

1136 

116G 

1269 

1310 

1354 

1434 

1504 

1558 

1650 

1776 

1890 

1931 

1999 

2060 

2159 

2183 

2207 

2297 

2366 

2313 

2429 

2527 

2625 

2692 

2814 


Overland   Hiphway — Cont'd 
Miles 

Livingston  2293 

MERIDIAN  2253 

Jackson  2142 

Vieksburg  2089 

Monroe  2017 

Rustou  1985 

SHREVEPOnX  1928 

Marshrai  1884 

Longview  1861 

Tyler  1820 

DALLAS  1712 

FORT  WORTH  1677 

vveatherford  1648 

Albany  1544 

Abelene  1503 

Sweetwater  1459 

Gail  1379 

Brownfielci  1310 

Bronco  1258 

ROSWELL  1163 

Alamogordo  1038 

EL  PASO  924 

Mesilla  I'ark  833 

Deining  816 

Lordsburg  754 

DOUGLAS  655 

BiSBEE  ryso 

Tombstone  004 

TUCSON  516 

Florence  448 

Mesa  400 

PHOENIX  385 

Agua  raliente  287 

Yuma  189 

El  Centro  122 

SAN  DIEGO  0 


GEO.  WASHINGTON 
NATIONAL  HIGHWAY 

Colors:      Ifiil.   blue    and  red   band 

tcUh    uhitc    Uitcr    W  on    white 

blue  band. 

Miles  Miles 

0     SAVANNAH  3943 

133     Augusta  3810 

304     ATLANTA  3638 

41     Chattanooga  3502 

790     MEMPHIS  3153 

1062     Cape  Girardeau  2881 

1230     ST.  LOUIS  2712 

1530     KANSAS  CITY  2413 

1752     OMAHA  2191 

1864     SIOXIX  CITY  2079 

1959     SIOUS  FALLS  1983 

2398     DEADVv'OOD  1545 

2644     Buffalo  1299 

2826     Cody  1117 

3075     Livingiitoii  867 

3215     BUTTE  728 

3354     Missoula  '          589 

3510     Wallaee  433 

3597     SPOKANE  346 

3943     SEATTLE  0 


Jackson  Higliway — Cont'd 

Miles  Mlle.^ 

768  Columbus  298 

865  Meridian  201 

950  Hattiesburg  J 16 

998  Poplarville  78 

1047  Slidell  19 

1066  NEW   ORLEANS  0 


JEFFERSON   HIGHWAY 

Colors:    Bhie.  while  (uiO  blue  band 

with     letters    J  H     combined     on 

tl:e  white. 

Miles 

0     V/INNIPEG,  CAN 
68  '  Emerson 
168    Thief  River  Falls 
258     Bagley 
289     Bemidjl 
387     Wadena 
450     Little  Falls 
498     St.  Cloud 
Elk  River 


521  _ 

547  MINNEAPOLIS 

,557  ST.  PAUL 

609  Fairbault 

625  Owatonna 

657  Albert  Lea 

699  Mason  City 

746  Iowa  Falls 

828  DES  MOINES 

878  Osceola 

946  Bethany 

996  Cameron 

1060  KANSAS  CITY 


Miles 
?277 
2209 
21C9 
2019 
1988 
1890 
1827 
1779 
1756 
1730 
1720 
1668 
1052 
1620 
1578 
1531 
1449 
1399 
1331 
1281 
1217 


0 

31 

55 

125 

171 

204 


KANSAS  CITY 

Olathe 

Paola 

Fort  Scott 

Pittsburg 

JOPLIN 


204 

173 

159 

89 

33 

0 


JACKSON  HIGHWAY 

Colors:       lilail-    inters,    ./  H    on 

•.ehitc  band. 

Miles  Miles 

0     CHICAGO  1066 

85     Rens.selear  981 

131     Lalayette  935 

197     INDIANAPOLIS  869 

241     Columbus  825 

332     LOUISVILLE  734 


0  CLEVEL.AND  42 

52  VVooster  375 

74  Mt.  Vernon  .  353 

118  COLUMBUS  -  309 

209  Washington.  C.  H.  218 

285  MaysviUe    '.  132 

349.  Lexington  78 

427  LOUISVILLE  0 


371  Bardstown 

397  Hodgensville 

444  Glascow 

531  NASHVILLE 

577  Columbia 

ftlS-  Lawrenceburg 

656  Florence 

663  Tuscumbia 


695 
669 
622 
535 
489 
453 
410 
403 


1096  Pleasant  Hill  1181 

1143  Butler  1134 

1159  Rich  Hill  1118 

1212  Lamar  1065 

1237  Carthage  1040 

1255  JOPLIN  1022 

1290  Miami  987 

1322  Viuita  955 

1394  MUSKOGEE  .S83 

1440  Eufaula  837 

1471  McAIestei-  806 

1510  Stringtown  767 

1554  Durant  723 

1578  Denison  699 

1589  Sherman  688 

1054  Greenville  023 

1687  Sulphur  Springs  -590 

1731  Mt.  Pleasant  546 

1791  Longview  486 

1815  Marshall  462 

1859  SHREVEPORT  418 

1896  Mansfield  381 

1956  Natchitoches  321 

1996  Colfax  281 

2023  Alexandria  254 

2112  Melville           -  155 

21.57  Baton  Rouge  120 

2277  NEW  ORLEANS  0 


Miles 

1120 

1182 

12.33 

1272 

1309 

1339 

1383 

1417 

1441 

1452 

1.525 

1550 


King  ol  Trailg — Cont'd 

I  Miles 

Parsons  752 

Vinita  690 

Choteau  639 

MUSKOGEE  600 

Eufaula  563 

McAlestec  533 

Atoka  489 

Durant  455 

Denison  431 

Sherman  420 

DALLAS  347 

Waxahaohio  31 6 


1626 

WACO 

240 

174,S 

Nava-sota 

124 

1821 

HOUSTON 

51 

1872 

GALVESTON 

0 

1626 

WACO 

365 

1 757 

AUSTIN 

234 

1839 

SANTONIO 

152 

1991 

LAREDO 

0 

LINCOLN  HIGHWAY 

Colors:     Red,  while  and  blue  binds 

with  tetter  L  on  th^e  white. 

:»Jiles  Miles 

0  NEW  YORK  3323 

94  PHILADELPHIA  3229 

211  Gettysburg  312 

291  Bedford  -3032 

355  Greensburg  290S 

386  PITTSBURGH  2937 

436  East  Liverpoof.  2887 

487  CANTON  2836 

550  Mansneld  2773 

579  Bucyrus  2744 

644  LIMA  2079 

708  FORT  WAYNE  2615 

784  SOUTH  BEND  2539 

812  La  Porte  2511 

831  Valparaiso  2492 

863  Chicago  Heights  2460 


Connect.to  CHIOAGO      18 


S96  Joliet  2437 

90S  Aurora  2415 

920  Geneva  240-1 

975  Dixon  2348 

1027  Clinton  2296 

1114  CEDAR  RAPIDS  2209 

1189  Marshalltowa  2134 

1415  OMAHA  1908 

1562  Grand  Island  1761 

1608  Kearney  1715 

1708  North  Plntte  I61S 

1783  Big  Spring  1540 


Connection  to  Denver 240 


1832 
1936 


Sidney 
OHEYENNS 


1491 
1387 


KING  OF  TRAILS 

Colors:  Black,  letters  K  T  r.n 
yellow  band.. 

Miles  Miles 

0     WINNIPEG  1872 

68     Emerson  1804 

159     GRAND  FORKS  1713 

255     FARGO  1617 

309     Wahpeton  1563 

347     Wheaton  1525 

384     Ortonville  1468 

469     Brookings  1403 

526     SIOUX  FALLS  1346 

612     SIOUX  CITY  1260 

722      OMAHA  1150 

791     Auburn  1081 

826     Falls  City  1046 

886     Atchison  988 

912     Leavenworth  960 

943     KANSAS  CITY  929 

968     Olathe  904 

1010    Ottawa  962 


Connection  to  Yellow- 
stone National  Park      .")•)  1 

Connection  to  Rock> 
Mountain  National 
Park  :  93 


1993 
2052 
2114 


Laramie 
Medicine  6o^ 
Rawlins 


13.30 
1271 
1209 


Connection  to  Yellow- 

stone  National  Park 

2232     GreeiTlUver  lOyl 

2331     Evanston  992 

3419     SALT  L.\KE  CITY,         904 


Connection  to  Yellow- 
stone National  Park     360 


2577     Ibapah 
2675     Ely 


746 
048 


Connection    to   Los 
Angeles,  (■ia  Midland 
Trail 


2750  Eureka 

2831  Austin 

2956  Fallon 

3054  Reno 

3194  SACRAMENTO 

3244  Stockton 

3286  Livermore 


565 

567 
492 
367 
269 
129 
V9 
37 


204 


Chief  American  Auto  Pleasure  Routes. 


Lincoln  HiiTliv.ay — ConVd 
\l\\w  Miles 

S320     OAKLAND  3 

5323     SAN^  KBANCISCO  0 


MIDLAND   TRAIL 

IVesi  of  Lexiiij.t<in,  Ky.,  coincitllng 

witb 

ROOSEVELT 

NATIONAL   HIGHWAY 


'Jolora: 
hands 

0 

63 

91 

112 

121 

141 


Orunoi,  bl<icK-  nnd  orange 


0 

18 
107 
181 
233 
J07 
387 

r3cr 

14- 
i6~ 
331 
J6S 


WASinxc 

;ton 

D  C. 

33r>S 

Wiirrcnion 

iWOi, 

C'ulpciM  !• 

:<277 

Or.iuf-'c 

32r)r> 

(jordou-villp 

3247 

Charlottesville 

3227 

0  WASHINGTON 

04  Frt'dcrii-l^'burt' 

134  RICHMOND 

200  Charluili-vlIK- 


206 
1 42 


0 


181  StauiiKir; 

218  Ix'Xinptnii 

21)1  Covinptoi! 

281  Wliire  sulphur  Sprluss 

391  Charleston 

44r)  Huntington 

4.'>.')  Catltntfliarj: 

;')4i»  Mount  ^^ttrlint,' 

o64  W'inchp'-ttr 

.583  li:.\in<;ton 

Oil  Frank/ort 

622  ShcIbj-iU'.P 

63o  LOUISNILLE 

710  lYencli  Lirt  Si)rinsg 

751  Loogootpe 

791  VIXCEXNES 

822  OIney 

870  Salem 

943  ST.  LOVl^ 

09."i  JEFFER,--OX  CITY 

102  Sedalia 

19.5  Warrenfburt; 

232  Pleasant  Hill 
270  KANSAS  CITY 
316  Lawrcnoo 

34'>  TOPEKA 

403  Manhattan 

443  Clay  Center 

502  Bcloit 

.587  Plainville 

691  r^olby 

731  Goodland 

703  Burlington 

843  Limon 

931  DENVER 

971  Idaho  Spriag.s 

990  Berthoud  Pa,ss 

029  Hot  Sulphur  Springs 

047  Krcmmlinp 

089  Woleott 

132  Glenwood  Springs 

100  Ride 

233  GRAXD  JUNCTION 
257  Mack 

29S  Cisco 

321  Thompson 

353  (ireen  River 

42'2  Price 

504  Provo 

547  SALT  LAKE  CITY 

705  Ibapah 

803  Ely 

983  TonopiUi 

820  Goldfield 

987  Weatfiard  Pasa 

102  Big  Pine 


3)87 
31.50 
3107 
3087 
2977 
2922 
2913 
2821 
5?S04 
2785 
2757 
27.33 
2706 
2649 
2617 
2577 
2.546 
2498 
2425 
2273 
2206 
2173 
2130 

20':)8 

20.52 
2022 
1965 
1925 
1866 
1781 
1677 
1637 
1 605 
1525 
1437 
1387 
1.378 
1.339 
1321 
127'i 
1236 
1208 
1135 

iin 

1070 

1017 

1016 

946 

SC4 

S21 

663 

565 

425 

•   348 

281 

266 


Big  Pine  387 

Bishop  369 

Tioga  Paw  280 
Yosemlte  National  Park  206 

Big  Oak  Fiat  154 

Stockton  SO 

SAN  FU  AN  CISCO  a 


Independence 

Lone  Pine 

Mohave 

Saugu.« 

LOS  ANGELES 


238 

221 

101 

37 

0 


NATIONAL 

OLD  TRAILS  ROAD 

ColOK 

:    Red,  xvhlte  and  blue  bauds. \ 

Miles 

Miles 

0 

NEW  YORK 

3281 

94 

PHILADELPHIA 

318V 

211 

Gettysburg 

3070 

245 

Hagprstown 

3037 

Wiishingtou  to  Hager,' 

- 

town 

78 

311 

Cumberland 

2971 

374 

Unioutown 

2907 

443 

Wheeling 

2838 

518 

Zane-4ville 

2763 

572 

COLUMBUS 

2700 

010 

SprlngfteUl 

2065 

040 

Dayton 

2641 

680 

Richmond 

2t;oi 

747 

INDIANAPOLIS 

2535 

818 

Terro  Haute 

2403 

993 

ST.  Loins 

2288 

1135 

Columbia 

2146 

1108 

Hoonevillc 

2113 

1210 

Marshall 

207 1 

1299 

KANSAS  CITY 

1982 

1439 

Council  t;ro\c 

1 S42 

1.527 

McPherson 

17.54 

1594 

t  ireat  Bend 

1687 

1091 

Dodge  City 

1590 

1744 

Garden  City 

1.537 

1797 

.Syracuse 

1484 

1910 

La  Junta 

137) 

0 

La  Junta 

180 

66 

Pueblo 

120 

111 

Colorado  Springs 

75 

186 

DENVER 

0 

Pueblo  to  Trinidad 

92 

1995 

Trinidad 

1286 

2020 

Raton 

1261 

Raton     to     Santa     1\ 

via  Taos 

1,0 

2141 

Las  \e.r<as 

1141) 

2214 

SANTA   Fi: 

lli67 

2280 

ALBrcjUi;K(a'E 

K.'Olj 

0 

Al.BU(iUER(iUE 

281 

106 

(Jallup 

115 

281 

llolbrook 

0 

2367 

Socorro 

914 

2392 

Magdalena 

S89 

2528 

SprlngerviUe 

753 

2028 

Holbrook 

053 

2058 

Winslow 

623 

2723 

Flagstaff 

5.58 

Flagstaff    to    C;  ra  n 

1 

Canypjj 

84 

Williams    to    G  r  a  n 

1 

Canyon 

05 

27.59 

Williams 

52« 

2770 

Ash   ForlvS 

5fl2 

Connection,  via  Prescott    65| 

To  Phoenix 

174 

2806 

.Scligman 

475 

2898 

Kingman 

383 

2909 

Nellies 

312 

3052 

Ambov 

2J'I 

31.35 

Barstfiw 

146 

.$2  IS 

San   Bernardino 

63 1 

San  Bernardino  to  River-        | 

.side 

11 

3270 

PASADENA 

11 

3281 

LOS   ANGELES 

0 

N.\TIONAL  OLD  TRAILS  ROAdI 

Mesa  N'erde  Branch 

0 

La  Junta 

r,70; 

66 

PT.'EBLO 

604; 

110 

Canyon  City 

560 

108 

Salida 

.502 

215 

Sagiuicho 

4,5.5 

2.50 

Del  Norte 

420 

312 

Pagosa  Springs 

3.58 

377 

Durango 

293 

Connection     to      Me.'^a.         1 

\erde  Natloiuil  Par)' 

r.2 

430 

I'arniington 

240| 

National  Old  Trails  Road- 

-dovt^'li, 

Miles 

Miles 

461 

Ship  Rock 
Gallup 

i^I 

555 

670 

Holbrook 

0 

MERIDIAN  HIGHWAY 

Colors 

:     White  band  ulttt  Tl 

d  bani, 

added  at  turns. 

Miles 

Mllw 

0 

WINNIPEG,  CAN 

190S 
1840 

68 

Emerson 

159 

GRAND   FORKS 

1749 

255 

FARGO 

1853 
147? 

431 

Wat(<rtown 

002 

Vaukton 

1306 

672 

Norfolk 

1236 

723 

Columbus 

U8S 

774 

York 

1134 

8.52 

Belleville 

1056 

873 

Concordia 

103S 

951 

Saiina 

957 

909 

McPlierson 

939 

1006 

Newton 

902 

1031 

WICHITA 

877 

1004 

Wellington 

844 

1090 

Caldwell 

808 

1  151 

ENID 

7.57 

1210 

i:i  Reno 

692 

1260 

.^n.idarko 

048 

1311 

Lufi'lon 

597 

1.371 

WICHITA    FALLS 

537 

1495 

FORT    WORTH 

413 

1635 

WACO 

273 

1856 

HOirSTOX 

52 

1908 

C;AL\  ESToN 

0 

1 635 

UACO 

'      367 

1760 

AUSTIN- 

236 

1848 

SAN   ANTONIO 

154 

2002 

LAREDO 

0 

MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY 

HIGHWAY 

fulors 

:      While  and  oranric 

hands. 

Miles 

Miles 

0 

DULfTTH 

1635 

44 

Moose  Lake 

1591 

79 

HiiieMey 

1.556 

103 

Rush   Cilv 

1.532 

160 

sr.   PAUL 

1475 

205 

Caiuion  lulls 

1430 

225 

Zumbrota 

1410 

251 

Rochester 

1384 

271 

Chat  held 

1364 

285 

Preston 

1350 

308 

Cresco 

1327 

333 

Alpha 

1,302 

.301 

0(^lwi>in 

1274 

372 

ludf  iienileuce 

1263 

411 

CEDAR    RAPIDS 

1224 

438 

Iowa   City 

1197 

460 

Colunil)us  Junction  ■ 

1169 

479 

Wapello 

1156 

508 

BURLINGTON 

1127 

558 

lUandinsvilc 

1077 

574 

Ma  CO  nib 

1001 

60S 

Ru.shvllle 

.1027 

650 

Jacksonville 

■    985 

C-IO 

Greenfield 

039 

734 

Alton 

901 

762 
I) 

ST.    LOUIS 

873 

cHrcA(;o 

347 

54 

.)-iliot 

293 

102 

Dwight 

245 

120 

Pondac        v 

227 

162 

Blooniington 

185 

238 

SPHINGFIELD 

109 

284 

Litchfield 

03 

.321 

Edwardsvillc 

?6 

347 

ST.   LOUIS 

0 

777 

Belleville 

858 

S13 

Sparta 

822 

S58 

Murphyslioro 

777 

866 

Carbondale 

769 

925 

C;airo 

710 

971 

Fulton 

664 

1005 

Brailford 

630 

1043 

.lackson 

592 

1108 

Corlnlh 

527 

1176 

Tupelo 

459 

1219 

Aberdeen 

416 

Chdef  American  Auto  Pleasure  Routes. 


^  Miss.  Valley  Hishway— Confrf 
Miles  Milos 

1240     West  Point  .•?!».■") 

1293     Macon  342 

136S     Meridian  270 

1427     Laurel  208 

1459     HattiesburK  106 

Hattieaburg  to  OuUport     74 


1635     NEW  ORLEANS 


0 


NATIONAL  PARKS  HJGHWAY 

Colcns:        Red    avd    u-hUe    hands. 

Miles                        ,  Miles 

0  cniOACiO  2712 

74  Racine  ~  2637 

■   S7  MILWATKEb;  2G14 

129  Oconoinowoc.  2582 

.180  Madisoi!  2531 

223  Baraboo  2488 

362  La  Crosse  2'38ri 

361  Winona  2350 

415  Lalie  City  2206 

603  MINNEAPOLIS— ST. 

PAin,  2208 

568  St.  Clonrt          '  2143 

644  Alexandria  2067 

699  Fergus  Falls  2012 

768  FARGO  1044 

829  Valley  City  1882 

867  Jamestovrn  1845 

922  Daw.soti  178!) 

975  BISMARCK  1736 

1054  Hebron  lf)57 

1095  DICKINSON  IfilO 

1156  Sentlnul  Hiit.t^;  1555 

1211  Olcndivo  l.'iOO 

1245  Fallon  1466 

1256  Terry  1455 

1295  Miles  Cilv  1416 

1340  Forsyth  1364 

1399  Custer  1313 

1447  BILLIKCH  1255 

1523  Reedpoint   .  1188 

1584  Livingston  U27 


Livingston    to    Yellow- 
stone National  Park       55 


1611 
1646 
1689 
1723 
1749 
1776 
1787 
1810 
1823 
1868 


Bozeniau 

Three  Forks 

WTiiteUall 

BUTTE 

Anaconda 

Deer  Ix)dge 

Garrison 

Drummond 

Bearmouth 

MISSOULA 


0 

120 
178 
212 


Missoula 
Wallace 
Coeurd'Aloni! 
SPOKANF. 


1905 
1997 


Ravalli 
KALISPFLL 


1100 
106(i 
102 
988 
962 
936 
924 
901 
888 
843 

212 

86 

.34 

0 

806 

714 


KalLspell  to  Glacier  Na- 
tional Pai'lc 


2095 
2U6 
2156 
2194 
2264 
2301 
2324 
2332 
2344 
2367 
2409 
2436 


Libby 

Troy 

Bonner's   Ferry 

Sandpoiut 

SPOKANl'J 

Davenport 

Crestou 

Wilbur 

Almlra 

Cloulee  C'ity 

Watervillo 

WENATC'HEK 


Zi 

'616 
595 
555 
517 
447 
410 
388 
370 
367 
344 
302 
275 


National  Parks  Highway- 
Miles 

2671      SEATTLE 
2712     TACOMA 


-conva 

Miles 

40 

0 


Tacoma  to  Ralulor  Na- 
tional Parli 


NATIONAL   FARK-TO-PAKK 
-    HIGHWAY 

A  Cli'cuit  Route  of  National  Piul;s 
Miles  .Miles 

0     DENVER  4403 


To     Rocky     Mountain         I: 
National  Park  80|| 


113  CHEYENNE  4290 

266  Douglas  4137 

320  CASPER  4083 

457  ThermopolLs  3946 

585  Cody  3318 

722  YELLOWSTONE 

NATIONAL  PARK  3671 

777  L'vingst(Tn  3626 

849  White'SulpUur  Springs  3554 

945  GREAT   FALl^S  3458 

1077  GLACIER  NATIONAL 

PABK  3326 

1114  Kallspell  3289 

1,370  SPOKANE  3027 

1700  SEATTLE  2697 

1747  TACOMA  2656 


To  MOUNT  R.ilNIER 
NATIONAL  PARK 


77 


1910 
1960 
223'J 


PORTLAND 

Salem 

Medford 


2493 
2437 
2166 


To     CRATER     LAKE 
NATIONAL  J-ARK      82 


2179 
2622 
2671 


Redding  1924 

SACRAMENTO    /         1781 
Stockton  '         1732 


2790 
2838 


To  YOSEMITE 

NATIONAL  PARK  128 

Fresno           "  1608 

VLsalia  1565 


To  ROOSl-.VELT 

NATIONAL  PARK      57 


Bakersfield 
LOS  ANGELES 
Barstow 
Needles 


1472 
1344 
1299 
1033 


ZION 
PARK 


NATIONAL 


314 


3582     Williams 


821 


To  GRAND  CANYON 
NATIONAL   PARK     65 


785 
575 
397 


3618     Flagstaff 

3S28     Gallup 

4006     Durango 

To      MESA      VERDE 

NATIONAL   PAHK  6: 

4215~"Salida  188 

4273     Canyon  CUty  130 

4328     Colorado  Springs  75 

4403     DENVER  0 


^Venatchce  to  Cle  EJum 

via  Blewctt  Pass  65 

2451  Columbia  Illvor  "         260 

2463  Trinidad  248 

2471  Quincy  -240 

2495  Vantage  Ferry  216 

2529  Ellensburg  183 

2559  Cle  Eluni  1.52 

2574  F:aston  137 

2595  Lacouia  116 

2607  Bide-a-Wee  104 

,2621  North  Bend  OUll 

.2645  Redmond  OOi] 


OLD  SPANISH  TRAIL 

Colois:       lied    und    yclluw  hands 

Milts  Miles 

0  JACKSON  VII,LE  2956 

60  Lake  City  2896 

112  MiuUson  2844 

174  TALLAHASSEE  2782 

202  Quincy  2764 

266  Chipley  2690 

307  Do  l''uaiak  Springs  2649 

356  Munson  2600 

386  F'lomatou  2570 

425  Bav  Mlnette  2531 

456  MOBILE  2500 

520  Biloxi  2436 

.'532  Gulfpoil  2494 

574  Bay  St.   Louis  2482 

627  Ni;W   ORLEANS  2329 

741  Ti;ib(iduux  221 

7il2  .Morgau  CMt.y  2164 

848  New  Iberia  2107 


Old  Spanish  Trail — Cont' 
Miles 

898  Crowley 

953  LAKE   CHARLES 

989  Orange 

1013  Braiunont 

1104  HOI'STON 

1134  Richmond 

It 70  Eagle  Lake 

1186  ('oUiinbu.s 

120.S  SclUTlcnburt; 

1 2.32  Waelder 

12-1")  Gonzales 

1277  Seguin 

1315  SAN   ANTONIO 

1347  Boernu 

1386  KerrviUft 

1443  Junction 

1507  Sonora 

1.545  Ozona 

1500  Shcffleld 

1663  Fort  SLockt'in 

1722  Balniorliea 

1757  Kent 

1795  Van  Hi.rn 

1828  Sierra  BUmca 

18SG  Fabens 

1915  EL  PAS<^) 

1956  Mesilla   Park 

2025  Demiu« 

2086  LordsburM 

2131  Rodeo 

2184  DOQGL  \S 

2208  BISBEE 

2234  Tombstoni. 

2260  Beu-ion  . 

2311  TUCSON 

2378  Floncocc 

2439  PHOENIX. 

2537  Agiia  Calieniti 

2036  Yiuca 

700  El  Centr(. 

2768  Campo 

2822  SAN   DIE'lO 

2956  LOS  ANGELEt* 


265 

d 

Miles 
2058 
2003 
1967 
1943 
1852 
1822 
1786 
;770 
1748 
1734 
1711 
1679 
1641 
1609; 
1.570  ■ 
1513 
:44i/l 
1411 
1366 

1293; 

1234 

1199' 

1161 

112H 

1070 

104) 

1000 

931 

870 

825 

772 

748 

.722 

•  096 

645 

.)78 

517 

419 

320 

256 

188 

134 

0 


PACIFIC  HIGHW^AY 

Colors:  Black  Utttr::  on  white  signs. 

Mllea  Mllo.-i 

0  VANCOUVER,  B,  O.     1S07 

33  Blaine  1774 

,57  Bellin«liam  17,50 

87  Mt.  VcrnoM  1720 

127  Everett  1680 ' 

164  SEATTLE  1643 

206  TACOM/k  1601  ■ 

240  OLYMPIA  1.567 

278  Cenlrallu  1539 

282  Chehalls  1535 : 

319  Kolso  1488 

330  Kalama  1477 

305  Vancouver  1442 

373  PORTION!*  1434 

.380  Oregon  City  1417 

419  SALEM  1378 

448  Albany  1.349 

507  Eugene  1300  ■ 

547  Drain  1260 

583  Rosoburg  1 224 

603  Canyonville  120-1 

672  Grants  Pa!-!<  1135 

686  MICDFORI)  1111 

707  Ashland  109S 

795  Sis.son  1012 

806  Dunsmuit  1001 

873  Redding  934 

905  Red  Bluff  902 

948  Chlco  859 

997  MajyB\'llle  Slu, 

1050  SACRAMENTO  757 

IflOS  Stockton  709 

1133  Livermoi-e  664 

1168  OAKLAND  639 

1171  SAN  FRAX<  I.SCO          630 

1231  San  Jose  -586 

1270  Gllroy  .527 

1309  Salinas  498 

1356  King  City  '      ■           451 

1410  Pa,so  RobiiS  .397 

1438  Sau  Luia  Obir,i)o  369 

1457  Arroyo  Grunde  3.50 

1473  Santa   Maria  .334 


266                    Chief  A 

merican  Auto  Plea 

sui'e 

Routes. 

Pacific  Higbv.'ay — Cont'd         1 

Pikes  Peak  Oceaa  Hl'w'y— 

Com  a 

Puget  Sound  to  Gull — Cont'd 

Milt's 

Miles 

Miles 

Miles 

Miles 

MilM 

150S     Los  Olivos 

299 

636 

COLUMBUS 

2970 

1027 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

1764 

1559     SANTA    BARBARA 

248 

679 

Springfield 

2927 

1115 

Evanslon 

1676 

638     LOS  ANOELES 
:  717     San  Juan  Capistrano 

149 

704 

DAYTON 

2902 

1214 

Green  River 

1577 

90 

744 

Richmond 

2862 

1324 

Rawlins 

1467 

17i;0     SAN  DIEGO 

17 

811 

INDIANAPOLIS 

2795 

1386 

Medicine  Bow 

1406 

1807     Tia  Juana,.  Mexico 

0 

869 

Rock  vl  He 

2737 
2693 
2635 

2592 
2559 

1445 
1502 
1560 
1617 
1692 

Laramie 
CHEYENNE 
Greeley 
DENVER 
Colorado  Springs 

1346 
128» 
1231 
1174 
1099 

"         PERSHING   WAY 

Colors:     Red,  white  and  blue 
with  v.'hite  letter  P  on  wide 
band . 
"WINIPEG,  CANADA 

Pembina,  N.  D. 

HaUock 

Keuuedy 

Aixj'le   " 

Waireu 

CROOKSTON 

Fertile 

Wiuger 

Mahuoraeu 

Detroit 

Fra^iee 

Perkham 

Parker's  Prairie 

AJouindrla 

Osakia 

Sauk  Center 

bands 
white 

913 

971 

1014 

1047 

Newman 
Decatur 

SPRINGFIELD 
Jacksonville 

1U9 
1199 

Hannibal 
Macon 

2487 
2407 

1736 
1828 

PUEBLO 
Trinidad 

1055 
969 

1258 

CHILLICOTHE 

2.348 

1853 

Raton 

953 

1300 

Cameron 

2306 

1947 

Clayton 

S4i 

1337 
1380 

ST.  JOSEPH 
Hiawatha 

2269 
2226 

2080 
2170 

AMARILLO 
PlalaviQW 

711 

621 

1453 

MarysviUe 

2153 

2225 

Lubbock 

56<l 

1526 

Belleville 

2080 
2015 

2287 

Lamesa 

504 

1591 

Smith  Center 

2342 

Big  Spring 

449 

1666 

Norton 

l'J*0 

2391 

Sterling  City 

400 

1754 

Colby 

1852 

2434 

San  Angelo 

357 

1794 

Goodlaud 

1.S12 

2503 

Menard 

28S 

1327 

Burlin^oii 

1779 

2542 

Mason 

24t> 

1911 

Limon 

1695 

2586 

Fredericksburg 

205 

1990 

COLORADO  SPRGS 

.  1616 

2625 

Boerne 

166 

2055 

Hartsel 

1551 

2657 

SAN  ANTONIO 

134 

2087 
2126 

Bueni  \'l3ta 
Leadviile 

1519 
1480 

2791 

CORPUS   CHRISTI 

n 

LltcUlield 

THEODORE   ROOSEVELT 

Hutchinson 

2178 

Walcott 

1428 

INTERNATIONAL    HIGHWAY 

St.  Peter 

2222 

Glen  wood  Springs 

1384 

ColOTS 

:    n'hitc.  red  and  white  bantta 

MANKATO 

St.  Clair 

2251 
2294 

Rifle 

Meeker 

1355 
1312 

wUh  letters  T  R  in  teftite  on 
red  band. 

teUle 

Mapleton 

2352 

Rangely 

1254 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 

Minnesota  Lake 

2409 

Vernal 

1197 

Brettou  Woods,  N.  H 
St.  Johnsbury.  Vt. 

Wella 

2473 

Duchesne 

1133 

Kle.9t«r,  MiTin. 

2514 

Soldier  CreeJc 

1092 

Montpelier 

Lake  Mills,  Iowa 
Hanlontown 

2551 
2601 

Hebor 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

1055 
1005 

Burlington 
Plattsburg,  N.  II 

Clear  Lake 

2638 

OGDEN 

968 

Malone 

Ma.jon  City 

2660 

Brigham 

946 

Watertown 

Wavorly 

2681 

Tremonton 

925 

Oswe?o 

Waterloo 

2721 

Suow\'Ule 

885 

ROCHESTER 

Vinton 

2761 

Park  Valley 

845 

Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 

CEDAR  RAPIDS 

2815 

Luciu 

791 

London  Canada 

lowu  City 

2831 

MonteJlo 

775 

Port  Huron,  Mich. 

Mt.  Pleasant 

2848 

Cobre 

758 

Flint 

Keokiik.  Iowa 

2885 

Wells 

721 

Bay  City 

HANNIBAL,  Mo. 

2941 

Elko 

665 

Cheboygan 

ST.  LOUIS.  Mo. 

2963 

Carlla 

643 

Mackinaw  City 

MEMPHIS,  Tenn. 
Little  Rock.  Ark. 

3026 
3087 

Battle  Mountain 
Wlnnemucca 

580 
519 

Escanaba,  Mich. 
Superior,  Wis. 

Monroe.  La. 

3120 

Imlay 

486 

DULUTH,  MINN. 

Alexandria 

3162 

Lovelocks 

444 

Bemidji 

Bunkle 

3204 

Hot  Springs 

402 

Crookston 

Opeloueas 

3235 

Wadsworth 

371 

GRAND  FORKS,  N. 

O. 

Lafayette 

3269 

RENO 

337 

Devil's  Lake 

Morgan  City 

3311 

Beckwitli 

295 

.  Minot 

Houma 

3319 

Portola 

287 

Buford 

NEW   ORLEANS 

3358 
3404 

Quincy 
Berry  Creek 

248 
202 

Glasgow,  Mont. 

Havre 

PIKES       PEAK      OCEAN 

TO 

3422 

OroviUe 

184 

Glacier  National  Park 

OCEAN  HIGHWAY 

3450 

Marysvllle 

1.56 

Kalispell 

The    Persliins    Transport 

Eloute 

3503 

SACRAMENTO 

103 

Bonner's  Ferry.  Idaho 

Colors:        Red    and    white 

bands. 

3528 

Dixon 

78 

SPOKANE.  W,\3H. 

From  New  York  to  Pittsburgh  it 

3540 

Vacavllle 

06 

SEATTLE 

follows  the  Wm.  Penn  Highway. 

3550 
3573 
3603 

Fahfleld 
Martinez 
OAKLAND 

56 

33 

3 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

0     NEW    xOKn. 
0     JERSEY  CITY 

3606 

YELLOWSTONE  TRAIL       " 

12     NEWARK 

3594 
3576 

3606 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

0 

Colors 
0 

:   Black  letters  on  vellott 
NEW  YORK 

sitcn. 

30     Morrlstown 

.-  _     1 

3594 

55     Hackettstown 

3551 

PUGET  SOUND   TO   GVLF      | 

150 

Albany 

2444 

76     Easton 
87     Bethlehem 

3530 
3519 
3513 

0 

91 

122 

SEATTLE 
Cle     Elura 
EUeusburg 

2791 
2700 
2869 

Boston  to  Albany 

ISO 

03     AUentown 

246 

UTICA 

334S 

128     READING 

3478 

168 

Yakima 

2623 

296 

SYRACUSE ' 

3jj»8 

IS-'     HARRISBURG 

3424 

279 

Pasoo 

2512 

321 

Auburn 

^^i'V^ 

237     Mlffllntown 

3369 

327 

Walla  Walla 

2464 

347 

Geneva 

^4ir 

249     Lewlstown 

3357 

372 

Pendleton 

2419 

393 

ROCHESTJSa 

^wi 

282     Huntingdon 

3324 

425 

La  Grande 

2366 

430 

Batavla 

'^^SA 

30.1     Tyrone 

3297 

484 

Baker  City 

23^)7 

469 

BUFFALO 

3125 

32  "i     Altoona 

3281 

555 

Welser 

22361 

532 

Westfleld 

3062 

351     Ebensburg 

32.55 

636 

BOISE 

21551 

0 
,195 
254 
320 
441 
489 
500 

New  York 

BINGHAMTON 

Elmira 

Hornell 

Janiestossni 

WesttleUl 

ERIE 

.3531 
3335 
3"'77 

36^^     Johnstown 
397     Blalrsvllle 

3237 
3-209 

682 
,780 

Mountain  House 
TWIN  FALL.S 

2109 
20U 

&£,     PITTSBURGH 
S78     SteubenvUle 
504     Cadiz 
.  S2«     IThrlchfl\-llle 

3170 

836 

Albion 

1955 

321i 

3090 
3062 
3031 

3128 
3102 
3077 

877 
907. 
947 

Streveil 

Snow\-illo 

Tremontou 

1914 
1844 

562     Coshocton 
602     Newark 

■5044 

968 

HriFhajm 

1823 

300-t 

;  990 

OODEX 

1301 

5t53 

ERIE 

SnOfii. 

Chief  American  Auto  Pleasure  Routes. 
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yellowstone  Trsxil-^ConC'l 

MUes  Miles 

667  CLEVELAND  2927 

726  Norwa]k  2868 

789  TOLEDO  2S05 

840  Bryan  2745 

952  SOUTH  BEND  2642 

1003  Valparaiso  2592 

1053  CHICAGO  2541 

1120  Racino  2474 

1143  MILWAUKEE  2451 

1205  Fond  du  Lac  2389 

1224  OshkosU  2370 

125G  Appleton  2338 

1314  Stevens  Point.  2280 

1430  Chippewa  Falls "  2164 

1443  Eau  Claire  2151 


Yellowstone  Triiil— Cont'd 

Miles  ^Ules 

1533  ST.  PAUL  2061 

1543  MINNEAPOLIS  2051 

IMS.  Olivia  1951 

1688  Montevifieo  1906 

1743  Ortonvlllc  1851 

1768  Milbank  -  1836 

1867  Aberdeen  1727 

1968  Mobri(li;e  1026 

2085  Lemmou  1509 

2160  Bowman  1434 

221U  Baker     '  1375 

2340  Miles  City  1254 

2381  Forsyth  1213 

2494  BILLINGS  llOO 

2621  Livingston  973 


Y 

Miles 


564F 

2743 

2894 

3020 

3072 

3116 

3178 

3277 

3325 

342G 

3472 

3503 

3594 


cllowstone  "rrulS — Cont'd 

Miles 
LlvlnBston    to   Yellow- 
stone Park  56 


Bozoman 

BUTTE 

MISSOUL.\ 

Wallace 

Coour  d'Aleii. 

SPOKANK 

C;ol/ax 

Walla  Walla 

Pa,sco 

Yakinm 

EllcnburK 

CIc  Eluni 

SEATTLI'. 


946 
861 
700 
.'J74 
322 
478 
426 
327 
277 
168 
122 
9! 
0 


THE    WILLIAM    PENN    ^ICHW 


Eastofl  to  Heading 

0.0  EASTON 

6.6  Farmersville 

7.8  Butztown 

10.6  Bethlehem 
16.8  Allentown 

21.2  Weseoevllle 
23.1  Trcxlervlllc 

25.7  BrciuinKS7lUo 

27.5  Newton 

28.6  Rothi-oct<5ville 

30.7  Monterey 
34.7  Kutztown 

38.3  Moseleui   Spriugs 

40.0  Kirbyville 

46.1  Solonion'.s  Temple 
52.0  READING 


52.0 
45.4 
44.2 
41.4 
35.2 
30.8 
28.9 
26.3 
24.5 
23.4 
21.3 
17.3 
13.7 
12.0 
5.9 
0.0 


Philadelphia  to  Jioadlng 

0.0  PHILADEl.PHl.A  57.7 

City  lliill 

0.6  Spring  Garden  St.  .57.1 

0.8  U.  S.  Mint  56.9 

1.4  Parkway  .")6.3 

1.6  Washington  Mt.  56.1 

2.0  Lincoln  Monument  55.7 

2.0  Under  bridge  .55.1 

3.4  Under  bridge  54.3 

4.4  Under  bridge  .53.3 

5.2-  Under  bridge  .52.5 

6.2  Cro&s  Ridge  Ave.  51.5 
8.0  Huston  Monument  19.7 

8.3  Under  viaduct  49.4 

8.4  Cross  Wayne  Ave.       , .  49.3 

8.5  Lincoln  Drive  49.2 
9.0  Four  corners  48.7 

McCallum  St. 

10.0  Iron  Viaduct  47.7 

10.2  Germantown  47.5 

10.7  St.  Martin's  Lane  47.0 
11.0  Willow  Grove  Ave.  46.7 
11.2  Chestnut  Hill  46.5 
11.6  Cross  R.  R.  46  1 

11.8  Chestnut  Hill  Ave.  45.9 
13.6  -  St.  Joseph's  Academy  44.1 
14.6  Barren  Hill  43.1 

17.4  Plymouth  40.3 
20.0  DeKalbSt.  37.7 

22.5  Main  St.  35  2 

22.6  Norristown  •  35.1 
25.0  Jeftersonvillc  32.7 
30.5  Gollegeville  27.2 
32.4'  Trappe  25.3 
35.8  Limerick  21.9 
36.5  Sanatoga  21.2 
39.4  Pottstown  18.3 
41.5.'  Stowe  16.2 
44.0*  Douglassville  ■  13.7 
46.2  Baumstown  11.5 
55.2  :  Black  Bear  2.5 

57.7  READING  0.0 


Reading    to    Harrisburg    Section. 

0.0     READING  53.5 

2.0     Wyomisslng  51.5 

4.9     Singing  Springs  45.9 

8.2     Werner,sville  45.3 

11.5    Robesonia  42  0 

14.4,    Womelsdorf  39.1 

17.2     Waterloo  30 

21.1     Myerstown  32.4 

28.1     Lebanon  25.4 

32.9  .'Annvilic  20.6 


Reading  to  Harrisburg — Cont'd 

37.4  Piilmyra  16.1 
40.8  Hershey  12.7 

41.5  Swatara  12.0 
44.0  Hummelslowu  9.5 
53.2  Viaduct  0.3 
53.5  HARRISBURG  0  0 


Harrisburg    to    Ijowiston    Soctioo 

0.0  ■  HARRISBURG  66.8 

8.4     Dauphin  58.4 

13.1     Cross  R.  Jl.  53.7 

14.6  Cross  Bridge  52.2 

(25c  toll) 

19.tJ     New  Buffalo  47.0 

29.3     Liverpool  37.5 

40.0     Mlllerstowu  26.8 

45.0     Thompsoutown  21.8 
New  Mexico 

54.7  Miffliutown  12.1 
55.G     Cuba  Mills  11.2 

66.8  LEWLSTOWN  0.0 


Lewistown  to  Huntingdon  Section 

0.0  LEWISTOWN  33.3 

6.1  Strodes  Mills  27.2 

11. 1  McVeytown  22.2 

16.1  Atkinson's  Mills  17.2 

22.2  Mt.  Union  1,1.1 
24.9  Mapleton  S.4 
28.0  Mill  Creek  a.3 

33.3  HUNTINGDON  O.O 


Optional  Route 
Lewistown     to     Huntingdon 
Reedville,  BollviUc  and 
Mill  C^reek 
0.0     LEWISTOWN 

2.1  Burnharn 

4.2  Yeagertown 
5.S     Reedville 

15.4     Bellville 
21.2     Allens\'ille 
31.1     Mill  Creek 
36.8     HUNTINGDON 


via 


36.8 
34.7 
32,  G 
31.0 
21.4 
15.6 
5.7 
0.0 


Huntingdon  to  Ebonsburg  Section 

via  Tyrone  and  Altoona  over 

Buckhoru  Mountain  ' 

0.0  HUNTINGDON  69.0 

8  3  Alexandria  60.7 

11. 1  Water  Street  57.9 
21  9  Birmingham    ...  47.1 

27.4  Tyrone  ..'  41.6 
30.0  Grazierville     .   ,.  •        '     39.0 

34.2  Bellwood  34.8 
37.2  Plnecroft  31.8 

40.8  Juniata  28.2 
43  1  Altoona  25.9 

48.9  Buckhorn  20,1 
53.0  Ashvllle  16.0 

56.7  Chest  .Springs  12.3 

62.5  Xx)relto  6.5 
<}2.7  Loretto  Road  6.3 

62.8  Monterey  6.2 
68.0  Winterset  1.0 
69.0  EBENSBURG                     0.0 


Optional  Route 

Huntingdon    to     Ebensburg    via 

Hollidaj'sbure,  Cresson  and 

Loretto 

0.0     HUNTINGDON  515 

8.3     Alexandria  43.2 

11.1-    Water  Street  40.4 


AY. 

Huntingdon  to  I^beosburg — Cont'd 

13.2  Yellow  Hprlngs  38.3 

16.4  V/Ullamsbui  .T  .15.1 

18.5  Gani.ster  :J3.0 

22.2  Canoe  Creo.<  29.3 

26.7  CJceseytowHi  24.8 

27.3  Frank  to  wa  24.2 

29.8  Hollldaycibijiv  21.7 

32.2  Duncaiifiviilo  19.3 
36.5  PrlneeGalltzen  Springs    15.0 

38.5  Portage  Junr.'ion  13.0 

39.4  Summit  12.1 

40.6  Cresson  10.9 
45.1  Loretto  6.4 

45.3  Monterev  ■  6.2 

51.5  EBENBBURO  0.0 


Ebensburg  to  Pitt.sburg  Section  via 
Johnstown,  New  Alexandria 
and  Murryivllle 
EBENSBURG 
Mundaj's  X  Rooxl 
Vinco 

Concmaugh 
Johnstowii 
Cramer 
Armagh 
Clyde 
Blairs\'ille 
New  Alexandria 
Salem\il!e 
Congruity 
Five  Polntcs 
New  Salen; 
Delmont 
Export 
Newlonsburic 
Murrysvllie 
Monroevlilv 
Wilkinsburg 
PITTSBURGH 


0.0 
7.6 
10.9 
15.9 
17.8 
21.7 
30.0 
32.1 
42.6 
.52.1 
53.0 
54.1 
.55.5 
57.8 
.59.9 
62.3 
65.0 
66.7 
71.7 
77.8 
84.7 


84.7 
77.1 
73.S 
68.8 
66.9 
63.0 
54.7 
52.6 
42.1 
32.6 
31.7 
.30.6 
29.2 
26.9 
24.8 
22,4 
19.7 
18.0 
13.0 
0.9 
OO 

Optional  Route 

Ebensburg      to      Pittsburg      via 

Mundays     Croas     Road,     New   ' 

Alexandria  and  Greensburg 

0.0     EBENSBURG  80,2 

7.6     Mundays  X  Roiid  72,6 

14.2     Chickoree  66.0 

16.9     Armagh  63.3 

21.0  Clyde  59.2 
30,2     BlairsvUU-  .50.0 

39.5  New  AlexiKidria  40.7 
43.4  Crab  Tree  '  36.S 
49.4  Greensburg  30..S 

53.6  Grapevine  26.6 
55.8  Adamsburs-  24.4 

59.1  Iiwiu  12,1 

65.8  E.  McKeosp.jit  14.4 

68.2  Turtle  Cret-k  12.0 
69.0  E.  Plttsburgti  .  11.2 
73.2  Wilklnsburg  7.0 

79.9  Grant  Bouleiard  0.3 
80.2     PITTSBURGH  0.0 


0.0 

4.5 

5.9 

8.6 

21.8 

27.5 

34.4 


Pittsburgh  to  Paris  Section 


PITTSBURGH 

Crafton 

Remaltou 

Santiago 

Bavington 

Florence 

PARIS,  Pa 


(Paris  is  at  Pa.  St;ue  line.) 


34.4 
29.9 
28. -S 

25;'9 

12:6 
6.9 
0.0. 


ms 


Chief  American  Auto  Phatsi^rc  Rouki 


OT«C«    IMPORTANT    TRUNK    LINE    ROUTES. 


ALBERT  PIKE  HIGHW  AV 
SVom    Hot    Springs,    Ark.j    to 
Colorado  Springs,  Col. 

ALTON  WAY 

WhUe,  Hack  and  tchiie  ban(fs. 
From  Chicago  to  St.  LouLs,  295 

miles. 

ARROWHEAD  TRAIL 

il'rrked   udth   arrowhead   in   circle 
rrom  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  to 
I^.s  Angeles,  Cal.,  853  miles. 

BIG  FOUR  ROUTE 

VcHow,  black  arid  yelloiv  bands. 

•From  Terre  Haute  to  St.  Loais 

'Jll  miles,  and  Hannibal,  Mo.,  343 

■railes. 

BLACK  AND  YELLOW  TR.\IL 
Black  and  yellow  baiul-i. 
From   Chicago,   111.,   to   Yellow- 
.stoue  National  Park,  Wyo..  1610 
miles. 

BL.\CK  DIAMOND  TRAIL 
■  Bl'ick  diamond  an  whUe  band. 
■    In   Illinois   from  Springfield   to 
Niniu'iUe. 

BLACKHAWK  TRAIL 
Black  head  on  while  band. 
.    Fi'om  Dixon,  111.,  to  Belolt,  Wis., 
f)0  miles. 

BLACK       HILLS  —  DENVER 
DIAMOND  HIGHWAY' 
From   Denver,  .  Col.,   to    Dead- 
ivood,  S.  D..  460  miles. 

BXyE  GRASS  TR.\IL     . 
White,  blue  and  white  bands. 
.Across   Illinois  from  Momence. 
Ill,,    to    Burllugton,    Iowa. 
Across  Iowa  from   Burlington  to 
Omiilia. 

BLUE  TRAIL 
Marked  with  blue  bands. 
From     Glacier     Park     Station, 
Montana   to   Banff,    Canada,    327 
miles. 

BOONE  WAY 
From     Lexington,     N.     C,    to 
Louisville,    Ky. 

BUFFALO  TRAIL 
From    Great    Falls    to    Billings, 
Mont.,  253  miles. 

CALIFORNIA  —  BANFF      BEE 

LINE  HIGHWAY 
Prom  Lo8  Angeles,  Cal.,  to  Banff, 
Canada,  via  Spokane.   Wash. 

CANNON   BALL  TRAIL 

Black  ball  on  while  band. 
From  Chicago,  111.,  to  Hannibal, 
Mo..    341   miles. 

C.VTERPILLAR  TRAIL 
Green  name  on  orange  band. 
From    Peoria    to    Pontiac,    111., 
60  miles. 

CHICAGO,  KANSAS  CITY  AND 

GULF  HIGHWAY 

Black  lettera  C   K  C  O.  wlfhln   red 

cross  on  whUe  band. 

From   Chicago-  to   Galve-^ton. 

CORN  BELT  ROUTE 
'  TlVH'v  band  wWiyeUow  ear  of  corn. 
From  Effner;  lad.,  to  Burlington, 
la. 

CnOSS-S.TATE  HIGHWAY     ; 
ir;ii'«    cross    orl    black    baruf. 
From  Hannlb.aT  to  St.  Joseph; 
Mo..  218  mUes.     ■ 


CUSTER    BATTLEFIELD 

HIGHWAY 
lied,     white    and    rat    bands. 
From  Omaha.  Neb.,  to  Glacier 
Natioiuil  Piirk,  Mont. 

DENN'ER-VELLOW.STONE 

HIGHWAY 
From  Denver  to  .South  Entrunce 
of  Yellowstone  Park. 

DIAMOND   TRAIL 
From    I'Yeeport,    111.,    to   Gales- 
l)tu-g.  III..  124  miles. 

DIXIE    BEE    LINE 
ViUow  letters  on  black  band. 
From''  Danville,   111.,    to   Louis- 
ville. Ky, 

EGYPTIAN  TRAIL 

Black  figure  ort  yelUnc  band. 
From  Chicago  to  Cairo,  ni.,  49 
miles. 

F.  F.  F.  HIGHWAY 
Letters  F  F  F  and   arroiM. 
From    Fort    ^\'orth,    Texiw,    to 
La-i  Vegas,  N.  M.,  (530  miles. 

FORT  SMITH,  PAUL'S  VALLEY 

&  WICHITA  FALLS  HIGHWAY 

Fort    Smith.    Ark.,    to   Wichita 

Falls,  Texas,  331  miles. 

GEYSER -TO-G  LACI ER 
HIGHWAY 
From    Yellowstone    to    Glacier 
National  Park,  540  miles 

GRANT   HIGH%\AY 

From  Chicago,  111.,  to  Portland, 
Ore.,  via  South  Entrance  to 
Yellowstone  Park. 

GREAT   WHITE   WAV 
Wide  icIHt.-  bntid. 
Across  Iowa  from  Daveaport  to 
Omaha,  337  miles. 

HAWKEYE   HIGHWAY 
Blue  leiter    H  on   white  band. 
Across  Iowa  from   Dubuque  to 
Sioux  City,  340  miles. 

INDIAN    HEAD    TRAIL 
Fiom  Galesburg.  Ill  .  to  Minne- 
apolis, Minn..  413  miles. 

KANS.\S  -  OKLAHOMA  -  TE  X.\S< 
AND  GUU  HIGHWAY 

From  Florence.  Kan.,  to  DalKts, 
Tex.,   514  miles. 

KICKAPOO  TRAIL 
WhUe,  red  and  ichUe  bands. 
From  Peoria  to  Muscatine.  111. 

LAKES-TO-GULF  HICtHWAY 
Black  letters  LG  on  while  baiid.i. 
From    Duluth,    Minn.,    to   Gal- 
veston, Tex.,  182C  mile.?. 

LEE   HIGHWAY 
From      Gettysburg      to  ^  New 
Orleans. 

LEWIS     AND     CLARK     TRAIL 
Lewiston,    Idaho,    to    Missoula, 
Mont. 

LIBERTY  HIGHWAY 
-^     Red  bands. 
From   New   York   co  Erie,   Pa., 
496  miles. 

LOGAN-LEE  HIGHWAY 
Red,    ivhlte    and    blue    bands    tvV.H 
L  L   H  on  white. 
Aero*?  Illinois  from  Rock  Island, 
111.,  to  Paducah,  Ky.,  441  mlless.     \ 


MACKINAW    INDL\N    TRAIL 
Bl'ick  figures  on  white  band. 
From    Peoria    to   Bloomlngton, 
m..  42  miles.  .... 

MARK    TWAIN   RGt7TE     '. 
From  GhiL'agd  to  KansaJi  City, 

555  iniles.   ,  .  ■ 

MOHAWK   TRAIL 
Red  bands. 
From    .Vlbany    to    Boston,    l.sa 
miles. 

NORTH   IOWA  PIKE 
.AcroM  towa  from  McGregor  t« 
Sioux  Falls. 

O^L4.H.A-LlNCOLN-DENVER 
HIGHWAY 
Bkick  letters  O  L  D  on  whW'  bvrjli. 

From   Omaha    to    Denver.    027 
miles. 

OMAHA-ST.  LOUIS  HIGHWAV 
Red.  while  and  red  bands. 
I'Yom  Omaha  to  St.  Louis,  i'ii 
miles, 

OZARK  TRAIL 
From   St.   Louis.    Mo.,    to    haa 
Ve?{w.  N.  M. 

PERP.V  HIGHWAV 
From   Pittsburgh  to   Erie,   Pa.j 
i36  milfts. 

PARK-TO-PARK  HIGHWAY 
From     Vellowstone    to    Glacier 
National  Park,  via  Missoula, 

POTASH   HIGHWAY 
From  G'tand  Island  to  Alliance, 
Neb. 

RAINBOW  TRAIL 
From  Pueblo  to  Grand  Junction, 
Col,,  23.S  mlleji. 

RED  BALL  ROUTE 
Marked  with  red  ball 
i\om   St.    Paul,    Minn.,    to  St. 
Louis,  Mo..  487  miles. 

RIVr:R-TO-RIVER  ROAD 

While,  black  and  letter  R. 
Across  Iowa  from  Davenport  to 
Om.tha,  349  miles. 

ROBT    E.   LEE,  HIGHWAV 
From  New  Orlean-s  to  San  Diego. 

SCOTT  HIGHWAY 
From    Duluth,    Minn.,    to   Fort 
William  and  Port  Arthur,  210  miles. 

SOUTHWEST  TRAIL 
Black  tellers  .S  IT'  on  white  band,j. 
From  Chicago  to  Laredo,  Tex., 
1706     miles. 

UTAH-IDAHO- YELLOWSTONE 
HIGHWAY 
From  Salt   Lake  City  to  West 
Entrance    of    Yellowstone    Park, 
360  miles. 

WAUBONSIE  TRAIL 
Black,   white  and  black  bands. 
Across   Iowa    from    Keokuk    ti* 
Lincoln,  Neb. 

YELLOWSTONE  HIGHWAY 

Yellfnc  and  Qray  bands,  black. letters 

Y  ti. 

From  Denver  to  East  Entrance 
Of  Yellowstone  Park,  63S  miles. 
v-G  bi:e  liN'f;  highway 
From    Yellowstone    to    Glftciec 
National    Park    Via    Greit'  Falii, 
355  miles.  ■•  ■  .'  '■  ■  ■..;':',',■' 


Nqte — Expenditures  on  good-iilghwaya  In  the  Unlte<l  States  In  .the  ye.%r  ended  June  30.  1919."  totaledl 
S61.r>28,466,  according  to  returns  made  l.o  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  New  York  spent  $11,543,589; 
^fausyivanK  S7,345,378:;MlchUKiin,5;J. 475.360;  New  Jersey,  ?3,819,92B;  State  of  VTa.shington;  .$3,443,75-3; 
MsfesftcKUsetts,  $2,812,414:  Conae^-ficut.  52. 2r.3,5O0:  Ohio.  j!2,24'.i,47t5:  WlaooMln,  .$2,233,871 


Commerce — Ocean  Cable  Lines. 
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SUBMARINE    CABLES    OF    THE    WORLD. 


COMrANlEt*. 


All  Amertcan  Cables,  Inc 

N.  Y.  City  tOiGuantanamo  Bay  (tj 
S.  Nava!  Station),  Cuba;  theuce 
via  Colon  to  Ai-gentina,  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  Cliile,  Colombia,  Ecuador, 
Guatemala.  Nicaragua,  Pa'nama, 
Peru,  Salvador,  Uruguay. 

Galveston,  Texas,  to  Vera  Cruz  and 
Puerto  Mexico;  thence  to  SaJlna 
Cruz,  Mexico;   thence  to  ali  .re- 
publics   of    Central    and    South 
'       lAmerica. 
Commercial  Cable  Co . 

Transatlantic   System  —  Watervillc 

I,  (Ireland)  to  St.  John's  (New- 
foundland). 

Watervillc  to  Canso  (Nova  ScotiaK 

Waterville  to  Azores  Islands. 

Azores  I.slands  to  Can.so. 

Communication  in  Europe — Water- 
ville 10  Havre  (France). 

Waterville  to  Weston-Super-Marc 
(England)  j^ 

Communication  on  the  American 
Coast-:-St.john'.s(irewfoundland) 
to  New  York. 

Causo,  N.  S.,  to  New  York. 

.Canso  lo  Roclsport,  Mass. 
Commercial  Pacific  Cable  Co 

San  Francisco  to  Honolulu,  to  Mid- 
way island,  to  Guam,  to  Manila 
to  Shanghai,  and  Guam  to  Boniii 
Island  (Japan) 
Commercial  Cable  Co.  uf  Cuba . . . , 

New  "Vork  to  Havana    Cuba. 
Western  Union  Teiegrapn  Co 

Transatlantic   Systems   as    follows: 

Western  Union — Penzance,  Eng 
land,  to  Bay  Roberts,  N.  F.,  and 
thenco  via  No.  Sydney,  N.  S.,  to 
Rockaway  Beach,  N.  Y. 

AngloAmer  Tele.  Co. — Valeutla 
(Ireland)  to  Hearts  Content,  N 
F  ,  thence  to  No.  Sydney,  N.  S. 

Penzance,  Eng.,  to  Bay  Roberts 
N.F.,  thence  to  Rockaway  Beach 
N.  Y. 

Direct  U.  S.  Cable  Co.— BamnaUel- 
ligs    Bay     (Ireland)     to    Harbor 

Grace,  N.  F.,  thence  via  Halifax  lo 

Rye  Beach,  N.  H. 

Gulf  of  Mexico  Sj'stera. 
irompagnie  r-rancaise  des  Cables  Tele- 

mavhiques 

Brest  to  Horta,  thence  to  N.  Y.; 
Brest  to  Cape  Cod,  thence  to  N 
Y.;  Brest  to  St.  Pierre  Mlquelou, 
thence  to  Cape  Cod;  Brest  to 
Senegal  (Dakar),  thence  to  Per- 
nambuco,  Brazil. 

The  West  Indies  system  which  is 


No.  of 
Ca- 
bles. 

28 


15 


Length 
Naut'l 
Miles. 


24,000 


17,274 


36 


25 


10,010 


1.285 
23,210 


11,657 


COMPANIKS. 


connected  to  N.  Y.  by  the  U.  S. 
and  Haytl  cable  from  Cape  Haytl, 
13  as  follows:  Cape  Haytl  to  Puerta 
Plata,  Puerta  Plata  to  San  Juan 
Porto  Rico,  San  Juan,  P.  R.  to 
Martinlfiuo,  to  Mario  Galante  and 
Guadeloupe.    Martinique  to  Par- 
imaribo.  Dutch  Guiana,  Parama- 
ribo to  Cayenne,  FrencliGuiana 
Cayenne  to  Para,  Brazil.     Also 
Cape  Hayti  to  Mole  St   Nicholas, 
Port  au  Prince,  Guantanamo  and 
Santiago  de  Ctiba     Puuvta  Plat 
to  San  Domingo  City.  San  Do- 
mingo City  to  Mayaguez,  Porto 
Rico  and  San  Juan.  P/  R.,  San  Do 
mingo  City  to  Curacao  and  Ven 
ezviela  (Caracas). 

African  Direct  Telegraph  Co , 

Amazon  Telegraph  Co 

Weslern  Telegraph  Co 

Caroavello.s,  near  Lisbon  (Portu 
gal),  to  Madeira,  to  St.  Vincent 
(Cape  Verde  Islands),  to  Pernain- 
buco,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos, 
Montevideo,  Fayal  (Azores)  to 
St.  Vincent  (Cape  Verde  Islands) 
Ascension  Island  to  Buenos 
Ay  res. 

Canadian  Pacific  liailioad  C:o 

Compania     Tclegra/ico-Telcfonica    del 
Plata 

Cuba  Submarine  Telegraph  Co 

Direct  Spanish  Telegraph  Co 

Direct  West  India  Cable  Co 

Eastern  and  South  African  Telegraph 
Co 

Eastern    Extension     Australasia    ana 
China  Telegraph  Co 

Eastern  Telegraph' Co 

Europe  and  Azores  Telegranh  Co..    . 

Grande  Compagnie  des  Tcle'graphes  ctu 

Nord 

Cables  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

Devtsch  -  Nlederlandische     Telegraph 
engcsellschaft 

DeutHch    -    Sudatnerikanische       Tele- 
graiihengesellschaft 

Osteuropaische  Telepraplienges 

Halifax  and  Bermudas  Caple  Co. .... 

Indo-European  TclegrapfuOo 

River  Plate  Telegraph  Co 

Societe  Anonyme  Beige  des  Cables  Tele- 
graphiQUcs 

United    States    and    Hayti    Telegraph 
and  Cable  Co 

West  African  I'eicgraph  Co 

West  Coast  of  America  Telegraph  Co. 

West  India  &  Panama  Telegrapli  Co. 

All  other  and  total 


No.  of 
Ca- 
bles. 


9 
25 
40 


1 

8 

7 

22 


619 


Length 
Nautl 
Mile,«. 


••5,068 
2.48U 

23,SS7 


11 

1 

11 

4 

2 

16 

33 
148 

'2 

30 


lii:5 

2.S' 
1  .;i4:5 

7)1 

1.26.-J 

J(l..5!li 

2."),'.t27 

•lii.OJ.-, 

1  ,Ofi() 

f^,-ll3 


3.4  Ki 

7  38li 

185 

S52 

21 

22() 

tU 

1,-i.ir, 
1.4711 
1.973 
4,355 

232^2 


CABLE    AND 


WIRELESS    SYSTEMS    IN    UNITED 

(By  the  Biireau  of  the  CcDaue.)  


STATES. 


OCEAN   CABLE  TELEGRAPH'  SYSTEMS. 


No.  comp.  orsys . . . 
Naut.  mi.  ocean  cab 
No.  <rf  messages .... 
No.  cable  offices.... 
Income,  total.. . . . , 

Net  Income. 

Expenses,  total .  .  . . 
Assets,  total 

Flan  and  equip... 

Capital  stock 

Funded  debt 

Em  pi.,  sal.,  wages 

Average  no 

Sal.  and  wages... 


1917. 


6 

46,930 

2,913,250 

75 

$16,749,058 

$.5,706,869 

$11,012,189 

$136,610,271 

$79,870,795 

$60,900,000 

$28,000,000 

1,9.66 
$1,764,351 


1912. 


6 

''•     44,860 

2,845,168 

8:1 

$8,469,374 

$2,952,847 

$5,516,527 

$107,583,155 

$78,136,115 

$55,489,400 

$28,000,000 

1,656 
$1,167,014 


1907. 


6 

40.572 

2,369,317 

54 

$7  671,700 

$4,029  074 

$3,612,626 

$95,624  892 

$77,438,339 

$52,800,000 

$28,000,000 

1.207 
$915,083 


JOoea  not  Include  statistics  for  the  ocean  cable 
Bystems  operated  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Co:,  as  no  segregation  could  be  obtained  of  the  finan- 
cial etatisMcs  for  the  cable  buBinpBs  of  this  company 


WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH^SYSTEMS. 


No.  of  comp  or  ays. 
No  of  messages . . . . 
No.  tower  stations  . 

Income,  total 

Expenses,  total .... 

Net  Income 

Net  deflcit 

Assets,  total 

Plant  and  equip.. 

Capital  stock 

Float,  delrt,  mort.,, 
Empl.  sal.,  wages 

Average  no 

8a .  and  wages... 


1917. 


3 

12  .244 

63 

$1,385,060 

$775,634 

$609,526 

$14,183,638 

$9,275  261 

$10,399,500 

$989,173 

586 
$461,402 


1912. 


4 

285.091 

74 

?669,158 

1664,420 

$4.7J8 

$10,377,197 

$1,205,770 

$9,602,570 

$18,183 

958 
$393,606 


1007, 


104.617 
117 

S106,791 
|l60,:529 

$53,538 
$33,958,897 
.  $317,614 
$32,676,242 

$37,145 

176 
$81,771 


The  1917  wireless  statistics  cover  part  of  opera- 
tions of  one  company  for  entire  year  and  for  the  coast 
stations  ot  this  and  the  entire  operations  of  the  other 
companies  until  takeD  over  by  the  Govenunent.    ' 
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Commerce — -Telephone.i 


TELEPHONE    OEV 

'ELOP 

WIENT    OF    PRINCIPAL    CITIES    OF    THE 

(From  latest  available  records.) 

WORLD. 

CiTV  (OB  Ex- 
change AREA). 

No.  of 

Tele^ 

phones. 

Per 

100 

Pop. 

City  (or  Ex- 
ch.\nge  .\rea). 

No.ot 
Tele- 
phones. 

Per 
100 
pop. 

CiTV    (OR    EX' 
Ca.K^QE    AREA). 

No.  of 
Tele- 
phones, 

Pel 

100. 

Pop. 

Affi-sterdam ....... 

21,727 

79.011 

944 

'9,000 

154.800 

24,528 

3,984 

272,244 

20,573 

21.470 

27.944 

54,676 

65,042 

3,700 

4.297 

1,609 

5.54.114 

90;4S,'-. 

137:871 

26,422 

4.297 

90,625 

134,491 

3.5 

10. 8 

0.1 

1.4 

6.6 

2,1 

0.4 

17.8 

3.8 

2.6 

3.2 

3.2 

12.2 

0.0 

0.3 

0.2 

20.5 

15.2 

15.3 

4.8 

0.4 

13.9 

12.1 

Dresden 

25,721 
40,963 
77,322 
37,798 

6,143 

13,008 

31,176 

38,493 

311,350 

7,039 
784 

8,000 
37,748 

7,735 
44.009 
14  147 
74,153 
94,509 
70,515 
57,358 
34,323 

5.161 

4.6 
3.3 
5. 9 
0.3 
1.0 
2.2 
5.0 
3.3 
4.3 
1.3 
-   0.1 
1.3 
3.0 
1.4 
0.1 
2.1 
14.1 
24.4 
9.1 
3.2 
5.5 
0.7 

Newcastle '. 

New  Orleans 

New  York 

Odessa 

Osaka 

13.007 

32,783 

845,890 

8,078 

25,385 

95,033 

14,808 

62,929 

235,050 

124,352 

23,510 

12,701 

131.103 

143,318 

5,737 

13,124 

54,528 

2,200 

49,900 

64,438 

32,804 

83,839 

2.0 
6  1 

Baltimore. ...'.... 

Glasgow ......,., 

Bangl\ok ..,.'..... 

HambiU'g-.^ltona. . 

Jersey  City 

KieS 

15.0 

i.a 

1  8 

Barct<loha , . . 

Berlin 

Birmingham.. .... 

Leeds , 

Paris 

Peking. . . , 

3   V! 

Bombay 

Leipzig 

•S  1 

Boston , 

Breslau ....,.,',;. 

Liverpool 

London , . 

Petrograd 

Philadelphia 

PUtstMirgh 

Rio  de  Janeiro.  . , . 
Rome. . .;, . . .    ... 

3.0 
12  9 

Brussels '. ., . 

Budapest. ..,.,,., 

Lyons , 

Aladras. 

14,1 
Z  0 

Buenos  Ayres. .... 

Madrid.  . . ; 

2,1 

BuHalo 

Manchester 

Marseilles , . 

Melbourne 

Milan 

St.  Louis  . 

12  7 

Cairo 

Calcutta 

San  Francisco. ..  . 
Shanghai 

27,6 
0.6 

Canton 

Sheffield 

t  8 

Chicago. : . . ; 

Cincinnati. . . .  ,<'.'. 

Mllivaukee.  .;.■... 

.Minneapolis 

Montreal 

Sydney 

Tientsin 

6.» 
0.2 

Cleveland 

Toklo 

2  0 

Cologne. ..,..,.,, 

Moscow. , .       ... 

Vienna. 

3.2 

Cou-stantinople  ,. . 

Alunlcli 

V\'arsaw 

4,2 

Copenhagen 

Naples.. ......... 

^^■.ashlngton,  D,  C. 

18.9 

lletroit 

Tlie  number  of  telephones  In  use  lo  the  United  States  at  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  1917  was 
11,713,228 — one  to  every  nine  persons,  or  every  two  families;  and  the  number  of  calls  mado  during  the 
year  is  estimated  at  21,842,000,000,  an  average  of  more  than  200  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
country,  acccrdlrLg  to  a  report  by  Director  Sam.  L.  Rogers,  of  the  Bureanof  the  Census,  Department  of 
Commerce; 


BELL 

.    TELEPHONE    STATISTICS. 

Stations  in  Bell  System. 

* 

Average 

Employes. 

MUes 
Of  Wire. 

J.\N.    i. 

Hell  Owned 

Bell  Cohneot- 

Daily 
Messages, 

Stations. 

cd  Stations. 

Total. 

1906 

2.284.587 

246,337 

2,528,715 

89,661 

5,779,918 

13,911.561 

1907 ...,, 

2.773,547 

297,218 

3,070,660 

104,046 

7,488,905 

16.939,577 

1908 

3,012,511 

826,489 

3,839,000 

100,884 

8,610,592 

18,624,578 

1909 

3,176,394 

1,188,235 

4,364,629 

98,533 

9,830,718 

18.962,297 

1910 

3,522,079 

1,620,613 

5.142,692 

..     104,956 

10,480,026 

20,442,535 

1911 ., 

3,933,056 

1,949,663 

5,882,719 

120,311 

11,642,212 

22,284,010 

1912. ....»^ 

4,351,837 

2,280,788 

6,632,625 

128,439 

12,932,615 

24,128.688 

1913 

4,303.803 

2,652,271 

7,456,074 

140,789 

14,610,813 

26,310,168 

1914 • 

6,254,808 

2,878,209 

8,133,017 

1.50,928 

16,111,011 

27,237,161 

1915 ,.,. 

r  ■  6,584,853 

3,064,140 

8,648,993 

142,527 

17,475,.594 

27,848,174 

1916 

■5,968,110 

3,183,111 

9,151,221 

156,294 

18,505,545 

26,002.829 

1917 

6,545,490 

3.301,702 

9,847,192 

179,032 

19,850,315 

29,419.933 

1918 

7.031,630 
7,201,757 

3,444,148 
3,790,568 

10,475.678 
10,992,325 

192,364 
199,914 

22,610,487 
23,281,160 

31.854,000 

1919 

32,309,500 

1920 .,    .. 

7,7.39,159 

4,056,588 

11,795,747 

209,860 

24,162,999 

30,800,000 

"Bell  Connected  Stations,'"  according  to  the  Chief  Statistician  of  the  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
sjraph  Company,  are  Independently  owned;  "average  dally  messages"  includes  local,  toll,  and  long  distanoe 
messages.  In  1919,  flgures  lor  employees  are  as  of  July  31,  1918;  figures  for  messages  are  for  first  seven 
months  of  1918.  In  1920,  flgures  for  messages  are  for  last  five  months  oT  1919.  In  1915  and  thereafter 
;iU  Incompleted  calls  were  excluded  from  the  statistics.  In  the  latter  part  of  1918  and  the  early  part  ot 
1919,  the  number  of  calls  was  dlnilnlshed  by  war  restrictions  ahd  other  conditions  arising  out  of  the  war. 
Recovery  began  in  the  latter  part  of  1919  and  continued  during  1920, 

Figures  for  employees,  miles  of  wire  and  daily  messages  do  not  Include  statistics  for  the  Independently 
owned  companies  which  connect  with  the  Bell  Telephone  System. 


FOREIGN   TELEGRAPH    STATISTICS. 

(From  latest  available  records  before  the  war.    Compiled  by  the  Chief  Statistician  of  the  .American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company,  Now  V'ork  City.) 


Telegrams  Se.vt. 

Gross 
Revenue. 

C0t;NTRY. 

Telegrams  Sent. 

Gross 
Revenue^ 

COUNTHT* 

Total 
Yearly, 

Per 

Capita. 

Total 
Yearly, 

Per 

Capita. 

\\istrla.  ...... .  .  / 

13,903,261 

6,171,819 

687,353 

.    1,758,202 

11,980,869 

1,704.393 

40,112,502 

48,248,620 

83,163,000 

1,048,412 

10,109.710 

,48.. 

,82. 

,34 
-.40. 
1,56 

.00 
1.01 

.72 
1.81 

.38 

.48 

83.835,800 
1,242,500 

256,500 

524,100 
5,271,900 

511,200 

8,589,900 

9,724.100 

15,185,700 

416,000 
1 ,95+.00lt 

Italy 

20,019,939 
140,221 
4,599,894 
3,08.5,157 
1,376,108 
2,912,841 

37,733,804 

577,258 

4,918,464 

2.860,232 

3,144,688 

.57 
.53 
.76 

.39 
.21 
.20 
.25 
.51 
.82 

55.136,600 

Belgium ......... 

Luxemburg 

Netlieri.and6 

Norway 

22.000 

Bosnia 

1J)04,600 
842,600 

Canada  *......... 

Portugal 

722,400 

DennuTJk 

Rouraania 

Russia ; . . 

749.100 
17,983.200 

Serbia .  :  , , 

165,800 

Great  Britain 

Greece 

Spain 

Sweden . 

1.321.200 

742.80(» 

Hungary 

Switzerland 

886.434 

♦  Cable  service  excluded. 
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RAILWAY    AND    TELEGRAPH    LINES    OP    THE    WORLD. 

(From  the  StatL-stlcal  Abstract  of  the  United  States.) 


/ 

Leu.  of  Railwoys. 

Telegraphs. 

COITNTRY. 

Len.  of  Railways. 

Telegraphs. 

COUS'THY. 

Date. 

Mile.s. 

Date. 

Miles  of 
Line. 

Date. 

Miles. 

■  Date. 

Mll<-.sot 
Line. 

Argentina 

1918 

1918 
1918 

1914 
1914 
1914 
1918 
1917 
1917 
1916 
1917 

1915 
1015 
1917 
1913 
1916 
1915 
1918 
1920 
1918 
1916 
1918 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1916 
1914 
1914 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1914 
1914 
1913 

21,880 

25,308 
2,983 

15,739 

13,589 
5,451 
1,081 
1.354 

17,477 
1,824 

38,604 

438 

613 

360 

200 

301 

267 

5,011 

6,836 

740 

2,359 

2,645 

408 

365 

4,416 

2,527 

31. 958- 

2,793 

1,232 

1,282 

2,485 

39,600 

2,866 

1.390 

1916 

1916 
1919 

1916 
1913 
1914 
1917 
1912 
1912 
1915 
1917 

1914 
1914 
1915 
1913 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1914 
1912 
1918 
1915 
1915 
1918 
1919 
1914 
1914 
1917 
1917 
1915 
1914 
1914 
1914 

53,711 

63,044 
'      13,687 

32,513 

16,396 
5,206 
1,257 
3,811 

36,199 
3,701 

49,447 

1,521 

4,045 

4,281 

3,63? 

1.004 

2,412 

18,181 

42,097 

11,721 

5,065 

2,263 

1,071 

4.370 

11,023 

8,720 

120,738 

9,665 

3,118 

10,231 

19,922 

148,192 

6,527 

5,748 

Hayti 

1915 
1918 
1917 
.1918 
!]:918 
1919 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1917 
1917 

1915 
1918 
1915 
1913 
1916 
1913 
1913 
1914 
1916 
1914 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1916 
1918 
1916 
1914 
1916 
1916 
1910 
1917 
1917 

140 

36,333 

.  11,891 

7,834 

332 

1,102 

326 

15,840 

11 

2,113 

1,730 

117 

2,010 

255 

34 

1,724 

1,854 

1.069 

•2,382 

48,955 

977 

1,227 

9,354 

9,303 

3.660 

3.842 

10.021 

23.709 

8.128 

266.381 

757 

340 

1.654 

538 

1910 
1919 
1917 
1918 
,1918 
1918 
1917 
1913 
1914 
1918 
1917 

i'.uf 

1913 
1912 
1914 
1916 
1917 
1915 
1919 
1913 
1916 
1917 
1917 
1916 
1915 
1917 
1916 
1914 
1918 
1916 
1917 
1913, 
1918 

121 

Australasia: 
Australia. . . . 

India,  British.  , 
Italy 

87,814 
35.901 

New  Zealand 
Aus.-Hungary: 
Aus.luc.Bosnia 
and  Herzeg . .  . 

Hungary 

Belgium 

Congo,  Bclg. 
Bolivia 

Japan. ....... 

Formosa 

Chosen 

Luxemburg .... 

Mexico 

Montenegro. , . . 
Netherlands .  . 

Dutch  E.  Ind . 
Dutch  posses. 

in  America 

Norway 

Paraguay 

Persia 

2<i,00l 

1.479 

•4„S71 

441) 

2-2.452 

.528 

.").2IS 

13,109 

Brazil.. 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

Central  Amer: 
Co.sta  Rica. .  . 

y.iiis 

LM85 

(K.'il2 

Guatenaalo,. .  . 

Petu 

!:  321 

Honduras.  . .  . 
Nicaragua. . .  . 

Panama 

Salv-idor 

Portugal 

Portugal  col... 

Roumania 

Russia 

4,671 

11,382 

.0,944 

144,. 1.4s 

(;hi!c     

Serbia 

2,729 

China.         .... 

Siam 

4..'iSl 

Coioniljla 

Spain 

30.087 

Cuba 

Sweden 

Switzerland. .. . 

Turlcey 

Un.  of  S.  Africa 
Unl.  Kingdom.. 

Brtsh  col.n.e.s. 
United  State.s.. 

Phirplne  la... 

Porto  Rico — 
Uruguay  ....... 

Venezuela 

Total 

20  200 

Denmarl:    .... 
DomiulcanRep. 

Ecuador 

EBj;pt  ■ 

Finland 

France 

Algeria 

Tunis 

3,()93 

23.077 

15,991 

81,000 

32,214 

243, ai9 

4,867 

323 

French  lu-Chl. 
Fren.  col.n.e.s. . 

Germany 

Gfermau  Col...  . 
Greece. ....... 

2,666 
5,8H 

732,880 

l,5S5.!t.'^.0 

(.'zccho-SIovaliia,  included  in  table  under  Austria-Hungary,  baa  1,654  miles  of  rniUvays 
TELEGRAPH   SY.STEMS    IN    UNITED    STATES,    1917. 

Commercial  land  telegraph  systems — Miles  of  pole  line,  241,012;  miles  of  wire,  1,888,793;  me.s.sages 
Bent.  151,725,228;  number  of  employes,  47,227;  salaries  and  wages,  ,'536,392,140;  number  of  telegraph  office^. 
28,865;  Income  from  trafflc,  S91,312,.567;  income  from  other  sources,  51,641,803;  total  expenses,  including 
depreinatlon  and  sluicing  fund  allowances,  880,828,970;  net  income,  §12,125,400;  par  value  of  outstanding 
capital  Steele,  S106,36O,237. 

Wli-eless  telegraph  systems — Number  of  systems,  3;  tower  stations,  03:  messages  handled,  453,000; 
total  income,  91,385,060;  net  income,  §609,526;  emploiygs.  586;  salaries  and  wages,  S461.402, 


ELECTRIC    RAILWAYS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

(U.  S.  Census  data,  compiled  by  the  Government  every  five  ycars.l 


Number  of  companies 

Miles  of  line 

Miles  of  .single  track 

Operated  by  electricity 

•     Cable ,  . 

,  .        Animal  traction 

Steani 

Gasoline-engine  cars ..... 

'"    Gravity 

Cost  ol  road  eQuipraent 

Number  of  employes 

Number  of  passenger  cars 

Number  of  revenue  passengers.  . 
No:,  rev.  pa.s.  per  mi.  track  (all  ti) 
Operating. revenues.  .  .=. . . . . . .  .  . 

Qperatijng  expenses .  . . .... •.;.... 

H.at.l,o<)pvexp.  to  op.  rev,  (pef  cent) . 


1917 


1.307 

32.547.58 

44.835.37 

44.676.51 

45.32 

11.16 

41.03 

55.61 

5.74 

.S5, 130,441, 699 

294.826 

79,914 

11,304,660,462 

2.52,323 

8709,825,092 

8452,594.654 

63.8 


1912. 


1,260 

30.437.86 

41,064.82 

40,808.39 

56.41 

57.52 

76.34 

66.16 


$4,5&6,.563,292 

282,461 

76,162 

9,545.554,607 

232,556 

$567,511,704 

S332.896,356 

58.7 


1907. 


1,236 

25,547 .  19 

34.381.51 

34,037.64 

.    61.71 

136.11 

105:06 

40.99 


S3.637,668,708 

221,429 

•  70,016 

r.44l. 114,508 

216,522 

§418,187,858 

$251,309,252 

60.1 


1902. 


1890. 


987 

16,045.34 

22,676.09 

21,901.53 

240.69 

359.10 

t69.fil 

6.06 


S2.16i.634,077 

140.769 

60.290 

4.774,211,904 

2^12,217 

8247.653,999 

8142,312.597 

,  67.5 


789 
5.7S;i.47 
8,123.02 
1,261  .97 

488.31 
5,061,44 

711.30 


$389,357,289 

70,764 

32,505 

2,0)23,010,202 

/      249.047 

$90,617,211 

$62,011,185 

63.4 


L,  The  above  table  includes  leased  compa'nlcs  in  1917.  which  had  a  sepai'ate  orgaiiization,  wlitch  wel'o 
Hot  l.iicluded  in  1907  and  1912.  The  table  does  not  include  miles  not  operated,  or  miles  leased  to  steam 
<'<iads.  The  censuses  of  1890  ahrt  1902  wore  for  year  ending  June  30.  The  later  censuses  are  for  tho.cal- 
epdaV  year.  For  1902  find  1907  the  number  of  persons  employed  was  tha  average  for  the  year;  for  the 
later!  t-eususes.  the  number  employed  on  a  given  date — in  1912,  September  16,.  and  In  1917,  Heptember  29. 
*)!•  the  nearest  representative  or  normal  day.  The  electrlttoatlon  of  street  railways  was  essentially  I'om- 
plete  ill  1902,  the  trackage  operated  by  odior  power  In  that  year  conatltutitig  but  3  per  cent,  of  the  total, 
and  this  decreased  to  1  i>er  cent   in  1907.  to  0.62  per  cent,  in  1912,  and  in  1917  to  0.35  per  cent. 

Other  1917  data:     "L"  tracks.  497.29  miles,  subway  and  tube  traclts,  21S.79  miles.       (."'  and  ,•^lll)- 
way  capital,  SO.53,277.287;  surface  trolley  capital,  $1,87S,946,.53I. 
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Commerce  —Electric  Railways. 


ELECTRIC    RAILWAYS.    BY    STATES,    1917. 


Statb. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida. , 

Georgia 

Idaho. 

Illinois. 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

MuryJand 

Massachusetts. ... 

Michigan 

Minnesota.  .5 . .  .  . 

MioSiasippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

Kew  Hampshire .  . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico.  .  . .  . . 

New  York 

North  Carolina. .  . ; 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pepnsylvanla 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina. . . . 

South  Dakota, . . . , 

Tennessee 

.  Texas 

Utah 

1.  Vermont 

^Virginia 

^Va3hlngton 

West  Virginia 

;  Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Track 
MU-ge 


Total 44,835 


.     367 

53 

131 

3,022 
467 

1,089 

91 

183 

473^ 

105 

.S,478 

.',353 
991 
561 
498 
330 
■577 
727 

3,167 

1,750 
569 
123 

1.144 

121 

245 

11 

203 

1,.3.54 
11 

4,893 

172 

31 

4,299 
280 
596 

4.324 
414 
336 
24 
462 
940 
477 
108 
581 

1.071 

471 

790 

23 


Revenue 
Passengers. 


Capitalization 


^'o. 

70.343.656 

7,482  895 

■       26,283,177 

494,166,724 

84.623,896 

206,739,956 

iJ6,046,9U 

.32,771.128 

.  .  93.640,506 

3.278,906 

1.090,803,684 

191,132.390 

103.898.186 

40.456.149 

109.105.583 

105.753,068 

.-.5,463.285 

228.633,563 

.     834,538.961 

447.780.173 

235.943,196 

10.730.801 

442,755.505 

22,196,885 

74,560.104 

804.863 

23.405.151 

432,874.767 

1.486.434 

2.492.325.233 

26,915,221 

2,840,840 

811,912,634 

30,766,522 

67,222,935 

1,300,087,044 

113,191,055 

25.042,140 

1,914,947 

101,824,749 

150,400.787 

40,890,741 

8,738,378 

112,813,983 

145,922,160 

76.162,837 

164,995,818 

1,457,508 


11,304,660,462 


Dollars. 

37.795.521 

5.176,000 

15.721.402 

413,393,528 

52.285,740 

84,445,663 

13,537,035 

13,175.300 

9.3.714,980 

3,340,000 

441,314,579 

199,133,692 

66,786,351 

31,746,650 

45,006,146 

66,002,348 

39,055.118 

109,530,219 

203,314,615 

124,969,979 

66,491,975 

12,244,835 

168,215,084 

6,647,316 

35,185,976 

1,196,475 

5,194,420 

185,835,387 

442,000 

1,174,576,803 

25,334,890 

860,550 

385.283,703 

19,066,940 

85,061,074 

674,200,268 

34,185,200 

36,536,000 

575,324 

54,833,083 

76,199,045 

39,106,000 

5,536,040 

70,590,156 

167,520,071 

53,527,782 

51,376,456 

895,000 


5,532,223,818 


Revenues.    jNet  Income 


Dollars. 
5,607.745 

"i,956,93i 

33,982.748 

5.779.776 

18,266,740 

■  *2,«2,954 
10,146,012 

'66,513,834 

19,529,011 

11,242,166 

4,117,811 

6,319,418 

0,118,826 

4.781,221 

21,289.850 

45.239.116 

25,749.103 

12.375,143 

1,201,042 

25,347,719 

1,501,383 

4,493.267 

"i. 250.769 

22,264,081 

593.103 

140,380,644 

2,872,991 

■39,437',574 

2,201,025 

7  l'"2,433 

71,554.787 

'  '3,766,633 

266,352 

7,518,664 

12,771,220 

3,418.967 

826,569 

10,093,287 

15,415,110 

5,924,447 

9,270,639 

521,988 


709,825.092 


Dollars. 
661,869 

issLoli 

3,823,179 

210,366 

91.070 


540,851 
1,044.180 


8.372.017 

1.003.354 

1.481.771 

300,817 

751,157 

612,459 

380,717 

2,809,880 

1,486,764 

2,999,244 

1,891,651 

119,442 

1,363,367 

192,667 

479.771 


69.176 
922.985 

32.844 

11,5.50.619 

818.111 


4.951.290 
289,086 
628,578 

5.981.939 


563.791 

7.929 

623.690 

2,404,340 

32,332 

35,888 

1,859,006 

1,317,209 

1,681,481 

1.186.676 

15,538 


56.450,930 


Total 
timp'ea. 


No. 
2,129 

•  «•••• 

643 

15,977 

2.402 

S,4S3 


1.029 
3.669 


24,229 
8,184 
4.876 
1.680 
2.857 
3.169 
1.903 
9,431 

21,330 

10,681 

4,970 

627 

10,522 

486 

1,845 


609 
7,461 

224 

61,434 

1,392 


22,853 
1.043 
3,057 

28,557 


1,499 

155 

2,963 

4,914 

1,552 

311 

3,406 

5,8o7 

2,446 

3.795 

204 


294,826 


According  to  the  Electric  Railway  Journal,  there  were,  in  1919,  in  the  United  States,  841  electric  rail- 
way companies,  with  48,326  miles  of  single  track,  79,655  motor  cars,  4.447  trailers,  869  electric  locomo- 
tives, 866  motor  express  and  freight  cars,  5.622  express  and  freight  trailers,  3,672  service  cars,  and  10,114 
other  cars.  There  were  10  cable  roads,  7  storage  battery  roads,  11  gas-electric  roads,  and  15  electrified 
steam  roads. 

In  the  above  table  (as  to  the  last  four  columns),  figures  for  Connecticut,  include  Rhode  Island;  those 
for  South  Dakota,  include  North  Dakota;  those  for  Maryland,  include  Delaware,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; those  for  Wyoming,  Include  Idaho;  those  for  Utah,  include  Nevada;  those  for  New  Mexico,  Include 
Arizona.    Totals  under  the  first  three  columns  of  figures  include  District  of  Columbia. 

The  total  for  salaries  and  wages  was,  §267,240,362 — an  average  of  S906  per  man  per  year.  Of  the 
■  294,826  employes,  267,675  were  wage  earners,  and  their  total  wages  were  5233,330,688 — an  average 
;  of  5871  per  man  per  year. 

Of  the  14,506,914,573  passengers,  11,304,660,462  were  revenue,  3,021,137,935  were  transfer,  and  181,- 
110,176  were  free.  Revenue  car  miles  totaled  2.139,801.530,  of  which  2,087,818.534  were  revenue  pas- 
senger car  miles  covering  199.052.633  revenue  passenger  car  hours.  Average  number  of  revenue  passen- 
gers per  mile  of  active  track  was  260.868.  and  5.41  per  revenue  passenger  car  mile,  and  53.69  per  revenue 
passenger  car  hour. 

Killed  or  fatally  injured  totaled  2,573.  of  which  311  *ere  employes;  injured  not  fatally.  141,854,  of 
Which  20.561  were  employes. 

Of  the  capitalization,  $2,012,189,294  was  common  stocic,  3461,657,357  was  preferred  stock,  and  .S3,- 
058,377,167  was  funded  debt,  including  87,197,895  in  realty  mortgages. 

POPULATION    LIVING   IN   ELECTRIC   LIGHTED   HOUSES. 
(From  the  Electrical  World.) 


State. 


Ala.... 
Ariz.  , . 
Ark.... 

cai..., 

■«ol.... 
<%uu . . 
Del . . . . 
D.  of  C 
Fla.... 

On 

Idaho.. 
111..... 


No. 


252,000 

58,200 

221,000 

2,580,000 
427  000 
731,000 
43.600 
124.000 
302,000 
396,000 
172,000 

3,505,000 


State. 

No. 

Ind....... 

850,000 

Iowa 

432,000 

Kan 

640,000 

Ky 

412.000 

La 

234,000 

Me 

365,000 

Md 

255,000 

Mass 

2,232.000 

Mich 

1.156.000 

Mtnn 

l,0:i4.000 

Mies 

168.000 

Mo 

l,OH.i») 

St.*.te. 


Mont . . 
Neb . . . 
Nev . . . 
N.  H.  . 
N.J... 
N.  M.. 
N.  Y.. 
N.  C . . 
N.  D .  . 
Ohio . . . 
Oklft . . . 


No. 


231,000 

407,000 

52,200 

143,000 

1,350,000 
57,200 

4,835,000 
2.50,500 
207,000 

1,705.000 
293.000 


State. 


Ore.. 
Pa... 
R.  I. 

s.  c. 

S.  D. 
Tenn 
Tex . . 
Utah 
Vt... 
Va . . . 
Wash 


No. 


368,000 
1,863.000 
285,000 
255,000 
181,000 
267,000 
1,095,000 
350.000 
167,000 
461,000 
960,000 


State. 

No. 

W.  Va 

190,000 

Wis 

738,000 

Wyo 

63,800 

SECTIONS. 

New  Eng.. 

3,903.000 

Atlantic . . . 

8,905,000 

Central .  .  . 

14,881,000 

Mountain . 

1,411.500 

Pacific 

U.S.... 

3.908.000 

33,008,500 

Commerce -^Tunnels;  Alaska  Railroad. 


ri\ 


IMPORTANT   TUNNELS  OF  THE   WORLD. 


^Iberg — Under  the  Alps  at  the  Arl  Moiinialu,  aud 

extends  from  Langen  to  St.  Anton,  6  J*   miles; 

•    opened  1884.  

Andes  Mountains — Seo  "Triius-AnUlne.' 

Big  Bend — Drains    the    Feather    River  in.Call- 

lornla,  2  miles;  opened  ISSC. 
Bitter  Root  Mountains-  (Monrtina  nnd  Idaho)  — 

10,100  teet  long.  ^  ,        ., 

Blackwell — Under  River  Thames,  England,   I  J-a 

miles,  opened  1897. 
Blisk-Ivanhoe    Tunnel    on    the    Colorado    Midland 

R.  R.,  9,600  feet  lout',  sliii;U:  track,    imder    iho 

Continental  Divide,  in  Lake  and  Pitkin  Counties. 
Cascade   Mountain — Tiu'0\igh   the   Cascade   Tvloufi- 

talns  lu  Washington.  3  fiiiles. 
Catskin  Aqueduot — 92  miles  to  IN.  V.  City,  and  6^ 

miles  of  distributing  tunnels  deep  down  under  the 

city  itself;  partly  opened  iii  1915.  ci)m|)letely  ia 

1917^ 
Counaught — Through   .Selkirk    Mountains,    Canada; 

on  Canadian  Pncitlc  Hallioart,  I'.oublo  track,  about 

5  miles  long:  completed  1910. 
Continental  Divide,  'or  the  Dein-er  i<a<i  .Sail  Lak*; 

R.  R.,  6.4  mile?  loiig  (under  .survej'K 
Croton  Aqueduet~33  j K  miles  to  N.  V.  City;  opeued 

1888 
Cumberland — Under    Cuniberli'ud       MouutiUnj, 

Tennessee.  8,000  feet  long. 
Detroit  (Mich.  CoiUrai  Ry.)— Under  Ontroit  River. 
Gunnison — Southwestern      C'olorsdo,     0     valles: 

opened  1909. 
Hoosae — Through    Hoos.'w;      Mouutalna,  Mass., 

i%  miles;  opened  187;i- 
Khojak  Pass — India,  Quetlii,  to  Kandahar,  2  miles. 
Loetschberg — Through    the    Alps,    In    Oberland, 

Switzerland,  9K  miles:  opened   Iiiue  2ii,  191;^. 

costing  nearly  >>U),000.000 


Mont  Cenls--Ilaly  to  Iranco.  under  the  Col  i! 

Frejus,  8  miles:  opened  1871. 
Mont   d'Or— Between    I'rance    and    Swltzerlan 

was    bored    through    October    2.  1913         Th 

tunnel  pierces  the  .Jura  Mountains  from  Fresn 

to  Vallorbe,  aud  Ls  3  M   miles  louj,'.  i 

Mt.  Roberts — From  the  shore  of  Gasllneau  Chan 

nel  at  Juneau,  Alaska,  Into  i-iiiver  Bow  Basl;j 

1  1-3  miles. 
Otira — In  New  Zeal-ind,  5  1-3  milts. 
Roger  Pass — British  tJolir.nbia,  5  uiUes. 
■llove — Northwest   from   I'Kslaque,    I'.raace,   part,  o 

canal   connecting   Marseilles,  with    Rhone   Rjvet 

i'A  miles,  72  feet  wide,  47  feet  high;  opened  lOlti 
Rothschiinber!,'— nralii:>      the      Felberg      mliich 

Saxony,  31!-^   tnlie.i;  opeued  J877. 
at.    C!air--Umler   .St     Clair    niver  from  Sainia 

Ont.,   to    Port   Huron,   J.lich  ,   J  miles,   oi^enes 

1S91. 
Kt.      Gothard— Tlu'ough      the      Alps,      connect 

Goscheneo   wltli   Alrolo.   is   t-wlfrerlund    9  I-' 

miles;  opened  1&31. 
v^everu — I'loiu  Moiiii.ioi;ii.si;iie      io    Giouce.-iier 

sulre,  England,  \yi  miles,  opeued  ISSti 
Slmplou — 'l'hrou-;h  tlie  Alps.  \i'.~  miles,  openei 

1905 
f-itrawbevry — Throurrb     (he  WasuicU   Mountains 
Sutro — DraUi.s  the   C<iiii.-uook   i.-o'le   in   Nevodu 

■  \^i  miles;  ojienetl  137'.). 
Volley — England..  :j>f  miles 
Tians-Andlne  Ry.  Tunnel — 6  nines   long,     10,t8i 

feet  above   sea  level   and   alJ'ords   direct   com 

munlcatlon    belv/cen    Valparaiso    ttnd    Bueuo 

Ayrcs;  opened  April  f>.  1910. 
WasHoriluh — -In    the    .Alpa,    between    Bunnaderi 

and   Lichtenstoig.  Switis.,  2  miles,  opened   PJOt, 
WoodheiHl--Miiuchest<-r  to  ftiieffieW.  Kng.,  .3  miles 


THE    ALASKA    RAILROAD. 

(Uani  (uru!sh<;d  by  the  Alaska  Engineering  Couunisslon) 

ON  April  10,  1913,  Presid/nc  WiLson  announced  the  selection  of  the  route  for  the  Alaska  Railroad  l'«  o- 
^uilt  by  the  Government.  The  route  adopted  is  known  as  the  .Susitna  route  and  extends  tram  Sew.iid 
ou  Resurrection  Bay,  lo  Fairbanks,  ou  the  Tanana  River,  a  distance  of  471  miles.  This  route  includes  th' 
existing  Alaska  Northern  Railway,  which  nms  from  Seward  throt^gh  the  Kenai  Penin-sula  lor  a  dlstauc 
of  seventy-one  miles  to  Tumagaiu  Arm,  and  lias  been  purchstsed  from  its  onn(!rs  by  the  Govemmeiii  lo 

From  Turnagain  Ann  the  route  extends  through  the  .Susitna  Valley  aud  a.cro.is  Broad  Pass  to  the  Tanan: 
River,  aud  from  there  to  Happy  Station  at  Mile  403,  where  it  connects  with  the  'I'anana  Valley  Rallroaa 
and  from  there  on  to  Fairbanks.  A  side  line  extendi  from  Matanuska  Junction  into  tiia  Matanuska  coa 
fields,  a  distance  of  thirty-eight  nules.  A  spur  three  miles  !n  length  extends  from  this  branch  up  fisk; 
Creek  to  the  Eska  coal  mine.  ^  ■,.,„.,,,. 

The  Tanana  Valley  Railroad  ha-i  been  purchased  by  the  Govcriuneut  for  ^;^00,900.  It  13  a.  narrow 
gauge  line  extending  from  Falrb.anlts  to  Chatanlka,  a  distance  ol  39  miles,  with  a  five-mile  Drancn  Iron 
Chena  Junction  to  Chcna.  This  road  will  be  connected  with  the  main  line,  and  will  be  used  hS  3  feeder 
And  permits  of  the  delivery  of  coal  to  mines  that  are  being  developed  northeast  of  I''siirbauk,s 
'  While  tlie  complete  rehabilitation  of  the  Alaska  Northern  Railway — the  i)..nion  of  the  line  extendiui 
Irom  Seward  to  Kern  Creek,  a  dlstan(^  of  71  miles — has  not  yet  been  ?,ccoinplished.  great  otogress  lio; 
been  made  lu  that  direction.  It  is  not  yet  ready  for  heavy  traflic,  but  light  trains  now  operate  in  safety 
many  of  the  decaying  trestles  and  brldgo.s  having  been  eliminated.  Snowsheds  have  been  erected  ou  Ud, 
■    •     ■•  '    -      ....,-     .^  »,-..^  ...,xa-  — i..,„.j  ,...,   little  Inlerrupiiou  aurini 

age,  was  closei 

^ ^ _   .  _       .  illshed  beiweei 

the  two  points.  T)n" the  main  lino  north  of  Anchorage  the  track  has  been  e.vtenued  to  Milt  '<!42  from  Sewai'd 
As  stated,  the  branch  line  to  the~lvlatanuska  coal  flelda,  wlileU  with  Us  spurs  totals  fort^-one  miles  is  ii 
operation.  On  iho  costal  nectioa  it  Is,  therefore,  possible  now  to  travel  or  ship  Irclghi  via  the  Govern 
ment  Railroad  from  Seward  north,  a  distance  of  242  miles,  and  to  Chickaloou  and  iiska  m  the  coal  ueida 
North  of  Mile  2G4,   twenty-two  miles  have  been  graded  and  are  ready  /or  track. 

Work  ou  the  wharf  facilitlos  at  Anchorage,  to  permit  ships  of  deepest  draught  now  in  the  Alaska  trad- 
to  dock,  was  contiuued  last  season,  and  steamships  are  now  able  lo  dock.  On  the  interior,  or  Falrbank 
division  of  the  system  a  lino  change  of  some  miles  was  necessitated  by  the  ranioage  of  Lost  Slough,  whie' 
broke  from  its  old-established  channel  and  damaged  a  stretch  of  the  grade.  This  ilao  ehange  has  beoi 
accomplished  aud  the  track  e:;tended  southward  from  Nenana.  v-  distance  of  (Ifty-slx  ml'.ee.  to  'Mile  35S 
at  which  point  coal  is  being  taken  out  in  oonsidcrable  quantities.  Between  Nenana  .md  ^alrbank.■^  u\ 
narrow  gauge  line  to  bo  operated  tempor.arlly  in  conneeaion  with  the  Tanana  Valley  Railroad  and  Ihei 
converted  into  standard  gauge  has  been  completed.  Considerable  reconstruction  work  has  been  don 
oil  the  Tanana  Valley  Railroad.  ,       ,    ■        , 

Mileage  in  operation:  Main  line  .Seward  to  Talkootna.  242.  branch  line  to  Ma(.Hnu.-^ka  ooal  Held? 
with  spurs,  forty-one;  main  lino  Mile  3.58  to  Nenana,  fifty-six;  main  line  between 'KCiuanu  and  Falrbank 
(narrow  ^atee),  flfty-six;  Tanana  VaUcy  R.  R.  branches  to  ChatanUta  and  Chena,  (carrovf  gauge),  tinny 
six.    Total,  395  miles.  .       ^         .  ■'    ..     .^i         < 

Development  and  prospecting  work  i|as  been  continued  by  the  Government  m  the  Mu^anuska  coa 
fields  on  a  small  scale,  tnei  output  from  the  two  mines  at,  Eska  aud  Cbickaloon  »pproxlBaailag  6i300  ton 
of  coal  per  month.  ;    .    .      ,■     ;. '  j 

The  coal-carrying  railroads  lu  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  rilales  carried  (In  the  calendar  yea 
191'91  243,667.464  short  tons  of  ooal.  and  18.100.939  short  tons  of  coke.  Of  the  mal.  2S.8t>9,002  irm 
were  authraeile      Of  the  bituminous  coal,  26.061,533   tons  were  for  railroad  fuel. 


^74      Gommerce — U.  S.,  Railroad  Revenues  and  Expend ihires. 

SUWMARY    OF    RAJLWAY    OPERATIONS,    195  9,    CALENDAR    YEAR. 

ijj; 


ITK.M. 


Averge  No.  miics  oiiei'Cd 

Rf.vtjxces: 

rreigut 

Pftsseujfer .; 

Mail ,,  .. 

.   Express 

Ail  other  triUiBport.'ttiOTi 

Incidental 

Joint  facility— <>. . .  . 

Joint  facility— Dr 

Railway ,opcr;ttiiis  '■p\'S 

Malnt.  way  <t  Stnirturo 
MaiQt.  of  equiiJ.iient 

Traffic .... 

TraiiSjwrtation 

Miscel'neous  oper'tions. 

Cieoeral 

Traiisp'n  for  !Uvest.,Cr.. 
KaDway  oi>er,'vt!np  exp. . 
Net  rev.  frotn  rj'.  ojvera  . 
R-ailway    tax    accfaals 

(e-vcliid.  War  Ta.vies) 
Uncollectable  ry.  re\-s 
Ky.  oj)cnit!iii-  income 
EinUp.  i-ents  (Or.  b;;!.;  . 
Joint  facil. real  (0:-,ba!.j 
"Net  of  itenxs  i\  i:)  .'md  .v) 
llftiio  op'r'lliisj  e\peis  s 

to  opeicfg  revcn  s. '  c 


United  St.^te.s. 


Amount. 


19t<J. 


233,991.8U 
DoHars. 

3,r>.-.6,7:!(/i7.3 
I,!78,11!1,9j4 

iL'i;,'.>L«,;74 
I32,:;nti.r)5i 

7.300,116 

L'.IG!,SI2 

.■|,ISl,2:iO,211 

77S.10."),31S 

i.2:;2.;oi,g;;8 

17,.'i37,.')52 

;.',;^:i,  261,002 

■IS,1172,M7 

12.1,1311,777 

0,028,72 1 

1,II!M)88,;"1!) 

7lU,2tl,J34 

1119.103,1198 
917,.i70 

r*l,i:io.22b 

32,.598,-W") 

1.3,73i5,HU 

."il.),793,2o7 

8.').2fi 


1918. 


3,J,iS,190,62lJ 

1,032,071.429 

.")3,;)C3,ie2 

12tj,231,«39 

126,536,220 

125,148,669 

6,012,987 

1,VI>0,9S1 

l,!)26,o93,957 

6.')6,600,508 

1,110,279,700 

48,740.756 

2.0:.6,478,9-l9 

38,851.289 

112,319,160 

6/160,861 

l,fll7,209,.50I 

909,384,156 

186,966,1-59 
614.726 

72I,ai3,.57l 
15,118,119 
13„5?l,iS2 

693,111,170 

81.51 


Per  Mii.E.  I.ixh 
1918. 


1919. 


Dollars 

15,20.1 

5,035 

•  216 

546 

512 

565 

31 

(| 

22,156 

3..T26 

5,26s 

203 

9,373 

2111 

536 

26 

1«,.S')0 

3,266 

.S51 

4 

2,411 

140 

6; 

2,204 


DaHars 


KIT 
"  229 

5;o 
Ml 


21,026 
2,»"I2 

4,7::'i 

268 

S,7.'T 

16-i 


17,1 :5 

■■'.,8=1 

65 
58 

2.'55S 


E,\sTEKN  District. 


Amount. 
1919. 


60.17!  72 
Dollars. 

,560,889,429 

512,-575,995 

2i.7fl6,77S 

62  875,001 

75.14:1.026 

70,071,191 

3.riiU,25l 

1,092,23! 

.30S,Im9,II7 


r 


■'-16.210,63' 

5il7,619,46 

20,377,19' 

l,02'>j;ni,97l 

23,518,557 

56,208,S95 

572,H32 

2.043, 121, 7SS 

265,257,6-59 

79,119.6 '.1 

247, 16S 

lfv'i,s;i0,860 

19,-159,061 

S.BOO.21: 

:57,'<31,582 

S<.5I 


PER  MiiiEj  Line, 


1918 

1919. 

1918. 

60,197.57 

Dollars. 

Dollars 

DoHars 

1,561,270,808 

25,941 

25,938 

417,417,367 

8,519 

■   7.432 

20,630,519 

-110 

3-13 

61,855.691 

1,045 

1,028 

72,93'.i,879 

1,2-19 

l,2ia 

71.363,332 

1,164 

1,185 

3,13'l.;i.S4 

-58 

52 

911.207 

18 

15 

.',237,700,256 

38,36-i 

37,173 

-  2^^S.745.353 

5,255 

4.797 

540,025,912 

9,932 

8,981 

20,9:5O.>)9"7 

3:!9 

318 

.,001,635.300 

17.118 

16,639 

18,8.36.027 

391 

313 

.50,2')3,18; 

931 

835 

7S3,275 

9 

13 

,920,272,.'fll 

33,960 

31,900 

3I7,432r755 

4,408 

5,273 

7:'.,9i6,021 

1,315 

1,228 

176.221 

4 

3 

213. 310,513 

3,089 

4,W2 

25,61-1,137 

323 

426 

6.871 .457 

•  143 

m 

2JO,^2l,919 

2,623 

3, .502 

85.81 





.S()i.THi;i(.\   Di.STRK  r 

.1-;,  1,1  \i-:. 

^\  i:s-rKH\  D 

l«-HIiT. 

Pku  Mil 

1919. 

iTIiM. 

Amoiuu 

PKR  Mil 

Amount 

K,  I^INK. 

1919. 
■13  363  -18 

1918 

43  335.1)'' 

1919. 

1918. 

1919. 

191S 
i:!')  7"!  88 

191S 

.^v'.'ge  Xo.  niil(-s  'Ji>cr:itt'd 

139  I-16  60 

Duliais. 

Dollais 

Dollars 

Doll  an' 

l)i>H(ir\. 

Diillars. 

Dollars 

Dollars 

REvrvuEs: 

i'reii?ht 

5-.8,90I.989 

515,681. -263 

12,890 

1  >  502 

!.r.i6.H.83,1.5-, 

l,-V)l.2:!8.:V)5 

11,011 

10,333 

Pflssonger 

192,621,726 

188, 586. 6:12 

1,412 

J  :ib2 

-!72.922,2i.l 

:!'I6,667,!!0 

3,625 

3.033 

Mall ; 

8.471.306 

8.-382.764 

196 

198 

2 1.26;!,  139 

2 1,3 11  ,.879 

186 

186 

Esprcaa. . 

17,<;54,143 

16,625,310 

407 

381 

4;.131,.i89 

4  7, 7.5.)  .92,5 

361 

365 

All  other  trcnsfmrtation 

9,082,651 

9,356,180 

223 

216 

12,097,097 

11.240,167 

u-jO 

3:18 

Incidental.' 

17,494.011 

15,732,978 

-    404 

36:! 

)4,6:'.S,15i 

38,052.3-59 

342 

291 

Joint  facility — Cr 

2,083,660 

1.489,429 

48 

31 

1,715.201 

1,;!S!,604 

13 

11 

Joint  taciUt.v — Dr 

373  ,.188 

272,110 

<1 

7 

619,171 

577,664 

5 

4 

Ry.  operating  revenues 

806,596,-301 

785,782,446 

18,601 

18.132 

2,06".. 951, 196 

1.90:!.  105, 255 

15,859 

1 1,553 

E.x.'.'i-:.V!5ES: 

Malnt.  way  A.  structure. 

131,117,615 

99,275,981 

3,09! 

2  29! 

327.777.06! 

2t8.,579.174 

2,513 

2,054 

Mnint.  of  equipment  .  . 

197,213,178 

.  175,390,779 

4,518 

4,017 

437,538,999 

.391,263,009 

3,3;)6 

3,015 

Truffle 

9,473,344 

9,165,62:1 

219 

212 

17,687,011 

13,624,136 

136 

142 

Tm  nsportation 

337,943,569 

:!n6,;M4,563 

7,79:i 

7.069 

825.321,159 

7 13  ,-199 ,086 

6,326 

5,724 

INIisoerneoue  oocrations 

5,137,916 

3,750,210 

118 

87 

20, -285,681 

16.265.052 

155 

124 

Creucral 

19,264.117 

16,9-16,314 

411 

3.1 1 

19,963,765 

15,109,059 

383 

345 

Tninsptn.  for  invest. ,C'r. 

1,535,061 

885,137 

35 

21 

3,920.731 

4.392,419 

.    30 

33 

Ry.  operating  ex  peaces . 

701,613,708 

60<),988,:i33 

16,180 

11. 07'; 

1,674,953,251 

4,186,947.667 

12,839 

11.371 

Net  rev.  from  ry.  opera . 

104,982,-593 

175,794,113 

2.421 

4,056 

:j9!,00l,242 

116,157,588 

3,020 

3,182 

Rv.    tax   awiruaJs    (ex- 

cluding War  Taxes) 

29,251,100 

27,761,895 

674 

GIO 

00,823,667 

85,238,243 

696 

652 

Uncollect,  ry.  revenues 

198,282 

127,358 

5 

3 

472.120 

311,147 

4 

2 

Ry,  operating  income,  . 

75,*12,9U 

147,904,860 

1,742 

.  3,ki:! 

302.706,1.55 

330,-558,198 

2,320 

2,528 

Equip,  rentfii'  (Dr  b.il  ).. 
Joint  facil.rent  (Dr.bal.) 

390,694 

cl.409,924 

9 

c3:! 

12,748.540 

d1, 116,094 

98 

c70 

2,339,260 

2,323,808 

51 

-        51 

1,799,167 

4,379,017 

37 

34 

Is'et  of  Itenaa  48,49  and  50. 

72,802,957 

146,990,976 

1,679 

3,392 

285,158,71;: 

3:15,295,275 

2,18i 

2.564 

Ratio  op'r'ttng  expenses 

to  operat'g  r*'ven'3.% 

,S6.98 

77.63 

80. 9i; 

78.13 

Feb.  13,  1920.     cCredit  ilem. 


FEDERAL   COXTROL   OF    ItjVILROADS    IX    UXITED    STATES. 

The  railroads  were  under  Federal  control  from  Jan.  1.  lOlS.  to  T larch  1,  1920.  In  tliat  period  the 
loss  sustained  by  the  Government,  in  e-tcess  of  operating  expenses  and  rent  a  l.s  over  operating  revenues, 
wAti  approximately  S900,-i78,7t>6.  The  Government  bought  for  the  road-s  1.930  locomotives  and  100.000 
freight  cars.  The  total  approoriatlons  by  Congress  tor  the  raUroad.s  was  SI, 450.000.000,  during  Federal 
tWlrol,  lACludlng  3200.000,000  in  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920.  Under  that  act.  the  Opvernmeot 
gtiiU-ajiteed  the  roads  .an  aver-j^e  return  on  their  capital  for  8i»:  moutha  (March  1  to  Hem.  1,  1920).  la  tad 
3liC  nioatha  named,  the  Cit»veruinent  lost-  Sij00,000,000,  the  roads' revenues  having  fallen  that  much  below 
tUif  guaranteed  return. 


Commerce — Railway   Traffic,  19:^:0;  Wage  Increa^t 
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PAS,SENGER   TRAFFIC   ON    AMERICAN    RAILWAY.S,    JA.VUAHY-JU-VK ,    i020. 


Region. 


New  England 

Great  Lakes 

Ohlo-lndiana-A  llegh . 

Pocahontaa 

Southern 

Northwestern 

Central  Western .  . . . 

Southwestern 

All  regions 


Revenue  Pa.ssengeus 

CARRltD. 


1920. 


No. 
94,687 
87,318 

190,723, 
9.442.: 
62,883, 
46,303, 
71,163, 
34,744. 

597,266 


677 
,046 
417 
210 
170 
862 
654 
387 
432 


1919. 


No. 
82.400, 
77,502, 

181,138, 
9,891 
59,805 
43,055, 
68.544, 
31,669, 

554,007 


849 
971 
694 
,063 
,019 
780 
351 
029 
,75'j 


P.\SSE.NGEK    HEVE.\rt 

1920.  ~" 


KtV.    I'KK 
PASSKXCJKU 


Dollars. 
42,495,543 
78,483,960 

117.201,951 
1 1 ,407.744. 
77,135.370 
06,740,884 

115,055,395 
.''>5,49 1,03(1 

564,017,880 


1919, 


1920. 


-r-7  f 


/)allari . 
39.217.fi<,5 
74.316.14,-t 

119.14:9,3;4» 
15.824,057 
78,373.20.: 
(■.3,7(H.Ort    , 

101,202,0:>'.f 
48.206.e41i 

.540,I4.5.'^07 


OoUs. 

.449 

.899 

.615 

1.208 

t.227 

S.441 

S.617 

1.597 

.944 


19I!i. 


Revenue  passengers  carried  one  mile — 21.651,583,000.  as  against  21.359  112,000  in  iityt  hall  ol  1919; 
passenger  train  car  miles,  including  uu.xed  and  .specl.il  service — 1,731,072, 264,  aa  aguUwt  1,654.183.529; 
average  miles  per  revonun  passenger,  per  railroad — 30.25,  as  against  38.55;  revenue  pu"  T/'-auo  passenger 
mile  (cents)  2.605,  as  against  2.629. 

lUEIGHT    TRAFFIC,    .lAMU ARY-JUXK.    1920    ' 


REGION. 


RI3V.  Tons  Carkied   Incl 

TO.VS   FUOM    CONNECTtNi; 
CAHKIKRS. 


1920, 


1919. 


1^0. 

44,007,837 
193,329,620 
292,00*(301 

44,246.537 
126,268,761 
130,622,390 
125,245,154 

75,830.532 
1,031,645,138 


.Vrt. 

40,499 
175,014 
279,109 

38,393 
102.190 
115,667 
102,506 

.59,075 
012.463 


105 
528 
329 
810 
.732 
603 
891 
212 
210 


I'KEKJUT    riEVBNin;. 


I 


UE\  .    PETC 
VOX-MlIE. 


1920. 

Dollars. 

71,997,665 
■294.879,200 
400.091,176 

71.283.298 
249,691,618 
246,207,711 
343,603.715 
169.463..529 
1.847,217,911 


iOly, 


\    1920.      1919 


OolUrrx 

61.023 

275,834, 

34><,&&4, 

60.817, 

200,203, 

225.614. 

295.640. 

133,690, 

1.601.679 


.404! 

f-AM 
r{64 

799 
Od8) 

727 


Cunt:-!. 

1.435 
.901 
929 
..585 
.987 
.976 

i.068 

t.l87 
.972 


CintN. 


327 
915 
.889 
.  1)03 
.  027 
.  998 
.089 
.202 
.974 


New  England 

Great  Lakes 

Ohio-Indiana-.^  Ucgheny 

Pocahontas 

Southern 

Northwestern     

Central  Western 

Southwestern 

All  regioiiH 

Average 
as  against 
Southern.  37, 
as  Hgainst  52, __ 

-Average  mi 

RAILWAY    WACE    INCREASES. 

Unuer  Government  ovvuersiiiii  the  wages  of  tlie  railway  employees  were  raised  appusiujaf.eJy  S905.0(iO- 
000;  and  there  was  another  boost  on  .Tiily  20.  1920,  by  the  United  States  Railroad  Labor  Board  amoiu.iinu 
to  about  8626,000,000  a  year.  The  increases  under  Government  ownersliip.  with  the  dates  when  eflei-tiic 
and  the  classes  affected,  were  as  follows:  Jan.  1,  1918 — all  employees  receiving  less  than  S250  a  mo'ith. 
8360,000,000;  shop  employees,  .S209.000,000.  Sept.  1,  1918 — maintenance  of  w:iy  einj)l<;yeo3.  and  clerk.':, 
$190,000,000.  Oct.  1,  1918 — agents  and  telegrapli  operators.  §25,000,000.  ./an.  I,  !');G — policemen, 
dining  and  sleeping  car  employees,  .S8, 000,000;  cngiuemen  and  trainmen,  .SOO, 000,000,  Maj'  1,  1919— 
shop  employees.  850,000,000.  Dec.  1,  1919 — equalization,  adjustment.  838,000,000.  tJec.  16,  1919 — 
time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  enginemen  and  trainmen,  amount  not  estimated.  .Tan.  I,  •ti2(>— time  and  a 
half  for  overtime,  and  other  adjustments,  maintenance  of  way  employees  and  clerics,  '5"5.flO0,000. 

i"he  July  20,  1920  award  jumped  wages  as  follows: 


Ci,.^as. 

dum- 
ber. 

Old 
wage. 

^vew 
v/age. 

("LAS.H 

Num- 
ber. 

Old 
-,vage. 

Xew 
v.age. 

Englneer.-i: 

Passenger 

12,761 
.30.405 
19,153 

12,413 
31,608 
19,559 

10,019 
24,501 

18,785 

.S256  41 
223  86 
175.11 

184.19 
150.72 
126.03 

226.20 
194  73 
1.59.09 

S276  21 
250  90 
213,58 

204  90 
183.77 
164.47 

256.20 
221  77 
100.13 

Yard  Workers: 

riv.'itehmcn     

.Switch  tenders 

Road    freight    (flag   and 
brake)  me;i 

47.81.5 
6.120 

6.527 

5,669 

59,067 

216,704 

■    r 

5(41.51 
120.76 

145.70 
126.33 
i'42.18 
111.83 
(08.00 

Slti8  .18 

»  Freight 

•  Yard 

lol  04 

Firemen: 

171  74 

Passenger 

Bag,?agemen 

Machinists 

Clerks 

146  33 

Freight 

Yard         

173  72 
137  So 

Conductors: 

lirakemen 

139.20 

Passenger 

Freight 

Yard 

.Shopmen,  who  are  graded  by  the  hour, 'vgot,  18  per  cent,  incieiise         ■  \ 

According  to  Railroad  Director  General  W.  D.  Ilines,  the  totid  yearly  wages  of  railway  employees 
was  as  follows:  (1916)  81,468,570,394;  (1917)  31,730,057.342;  (191S)  S;?,581 ,884,5,-.9;  (1919)  $2,744,000,(100. 

Number  of  railway  employees:  (1915)  1,360,316;  (1916)  1,650,000;  (I9I7)  1,703,748;  ''.»18)  1,848,774; 
(1919)   1,977,616. 

FREIGHT    AND    PASSENGER    RATE    INCREAHES. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Ciommission.  July  29,  1920,  gave  the  roads  Increases  in  freigiit  and  passenger 
rates     estimated  at  approximately  -81,500,000,000  a  year.     The  boosts  were  as  follows; 

Freight  Rates — Forty  per  cent,  in  tlie  East,  25  per  cent,  in  the  South,  35  per  cent,  li;  tiie  West,  and  25 
per  cent.  In  the  Mountain-Pacific  territory. 

Passenger  Rates — Twenty  per  cent.,  the  amoiuit  asked  by  the  railroads,  which  flyures  out  at  about 
siK-tenthe  of  a  cent,  additional  per  mile.  This  brought  passenger  fares  up  t,o  about  3  6-10  cs.uts  a  mite,  riot 
Including  the  S  per  cent,  war  tax.     Tiie  raise  also  applied  to  commutation  and  trip  tickets. 

Pullman  Rates — A  surcharge  of  50  per  cent,  on  rates.  This  meant  that  wherever  a  Pullman  reser- 
vation Is  bought  one-half  of  the  cost  of  the  Pullman  ticket  must  be  paid  ii.*  a  surcharge  on  th--  o.ossenger  fun', 

Ext  ESS  Baggage  Rates — Twenty  per  cent    advance 
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RATE   INCREASES  ON  RAILWAYS   (Condtwerl). 

Milk  Tariffs — Twoni.y   per   cent,   advance. 

Coastwise  and  lulaud  .steamship  line.s  anj  eloctrit  railway  comuaules  arc  also  fc'rauied  permltolon  to 
increase  tlielr  freight  rates  In  proportion  to  tiie  increases  ,rna,ul,e<J  to  x.in.\  raliroacUi  servinK  the  same  tcSTltorir, 
No  estimate  ol  tue  aggregate  amount  to  result  from  these  advances  iia.s  Deeii  njacie. 

Tlio  Transportatloa  Act  provided  that  rates  be,  fixixl  to  give  aa^xiear.as  might  be  a  6  per  cent,  return 
on  '.he  property  ot  the  carrier.?  devoted  to  the  uses  of  traiLspoiUttion.  The  raiiroads  offered  the  propertv 
inve.s'.ment  accounts  of  tho  carriers  aa  the  basis  for  the  increase.  The  propert.v  investment  recounts  a^ 
carried  by  the  c<.immls3lon,  .Jan.  1,  1920.  agureuatcd  S:;o,014.iX)0,000.  Tlie  comiriissiori  did  not  allow  the3« 
r"igiirv-s.  Instead  In  the  dcci.sion  it  li-Ked  an  arbitrary  value  of  518,900,000,000  on  the  railroad  property  of 
the  country  actually  usixl  In  trnusportation.  This  course  cave  a  r> 'per  cent,  return  ou  the  latter  tlgure 
Tlie  roads  were  valued  l>.v  sroupa  as  follows:  Eastern,  §8,800.000.000;  Soutlievn,  $2,000,000,000;  Western 
and  Mountaln-P.i.ciflc,  .S8,IOO,OiM),000.     These  groups  are.  In  detail: 

K.vsTEiiN  Groop — The  Aihiutle  Seaboard  from  the  Canadian  border,  to  Norfollf,  Va.;  the  main  Hue 
vt  the  NorJolh  and  Western  Railway  frotn  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  Keuova,  AV.  \i\.;  the  ruain  line  of  the  Chesapeake 
a.u.i  Ohio  Railway  from  Kenova,  \\.  Xa..,  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  the  Ohio  River  to  Cairo,  111.,  the  Mississippi 
itln-r  to  the  mouth  of  tlie  Illinois  River,  at  or  neiir  Graitou,  Hi.,  the  Illinois  River  from  Grafton,  III.,  to 
Pekin,  111.;  a  Hoe  so\ith  and  east  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Ke  Railway,  from  KelUii,  III.,  through 
Jolk't  and  Streator  111.,  to  Chicago,  111.;  a  line  drawn  from  Chicago,  III.,  to  include  the  Soutliern  Peninsula 
of  Michigan,  and  thence  foUowlug  the  internattonal  boundary  to  the  Atlantic  Seaboard;  Including  tliat  por- 
tion of  the  Virginian  Rail«a.\  extending  south  of  tiic  soutiiern  boumiary.  and  excluding  those  portions  of 
thp  .southern  RaJlway,  Loui.sville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  .Mlantlc  Coast  Line 
Railroad,  and  Seabo.trd  .-Vlr  Line  extending  north  of  the  southern  boundary. 

Southern  Groop — Tlie  twrltory  commonly  known  as  the  Southern  Cla.s3iflcation  Territory,  embracing 
iliat  Section  of  tao  Uulled  Slates  lying  west  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  south  of  the  main  line  of  the  Norfolk  and 
Weiiern  Railway  from  NorfoUc,  Va.,  to  Kenova,  \V.  Va.,  thence  south  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Rall- 
v,-.\\  to  Cincinnati,  and  1  hence  south  of  the  Ohio  River  to  Cairo,  III.;  thence  ea,st  of  the  Mississippi  River  to 
New  Orleans,  La,.,  and  the  mou'h  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  north.of  the  Gulf  of  Ntexico  from  the  MLsslp- 
slpiii  River  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Including  also  all  those  portions  of  the  Southern  Railway,  Louisville  and 
Nn.sh'.ille  R.allroad,  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad,  and  Seaboard  .Air  Line  Rail- 
way extending  north  of  the  noniiern  boundary  and  excluding  that  portion  of  the  Virginian  Railway  extend- 
jiig  south  of  the  northern  boundary. 

Western  Group — The  territory  lying  west  of  llie  western  boundaries  of  the  eastern  and  southern 
group.i  as  aijove  described:  south  of  Lake  Superior  and  of  the  international  boundary  line;  north  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  the  Rio  Grande,  and  on  and  east  of  a  north  and  south  line,  running  as  follows:  following  the 
boundary  line  between  the  State  of  North  Dakota  and  the  State  of  Montana  and  the  boundary  line  between 
the  States  .of  South  Dakota  and  '\^'yomlng  and  Ncbra.ska  and  Wyoming,  to  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific 
extending  east  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  then  following  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacillc  westward  to  Cheyenne  and 
from  Cheyenne  running  southward  through  Denver,  Colorado  Springs,  Pueblo  and  Trinidad,  Col.,  then 
foJlo'A-lug  the  line  of  tho  .Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  through  Raton  and  Lus  Vegas,  N.  M. 
Albuiiuerque,  N.  M.:  then  south  along  the  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  to  El  Paso,  Tex. 

Mountain-Pacific  Gaorrp— All  that  territory  lying  between  the  line  last  described  and  the  Pacific 
Coa.st.  not  Including  Alaska. 


PASSENGER  AND  FREIGHT  TRAFFIC. 

1890- J919 

Ve.\r. 

Passengers 
Carried. 

Freight 
Carried. 

Year. 

Passengers 
Carried. 

Freight 
Carried. 

YE.Ut. 

Pasaengei-8 
Carried. 

Freight 
Carrie<l. 

IW    

H91      .... 

H92    

H9i       

H94    

1395 

H96    ..... 

1397 

!*>.^    .-; , .  . 

HV)     ..... 

492,430.865 
531,183,998 
560,9.58,211 
593,.560,612 
540,688.199 
50;,421,362 
511,772,737 
489,445,198 
501,066,681 
523,176,508 

a31,740.036 
633,887, l>53 
700,711.184 
733,558,341 
628.757,196 
686.614,778 
753,716.562 
728,900,275 
863,828.605 
943,715,:172 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908    

1909 

,576.831.251 
607,^78.121 
649.87S.505 
694.891.535 
715,419,682 
738,834,667 
797.946,116 
873,905,133 
890,009,571 
891,172,425 

1,081,983.301 
1.089.226,440 
1.200,315,787 
1.304,394.333 
1,309.899,165 
1,427,731,905 
1,631,374,219 
1,796,336.659 
1,532,981.790 
1,.556,.5.59,741 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

971,683,199 
997,409,882 
1,004,081,346 
1,033,679,680 
1,053,138.718 
976,303,602 
1.039.012,308 
1,109.943  226 
1,122,962.887 
1,169,307.000 

1,849,900.101 
1.781,638,04:! 
1,844,977.67:1 
2.058.035,487 
1.976,138,15.-; 
1,802,018,177 
2,316,088,891 
2.416  380.564 
2.513.077.399 
1.998,917,000 

The  191S  freight  tonnage  figures  are  estimated.     The  1917  passenger  total  includes  all  roads. 


GROWTH    OF    AMERICAN    RAILWAY    EQUIPMENT    AND    TRAFFIC. 


' 

Locomotives. 

Equipmunt. 

Traffic. 

FiSCAIi 

Yeah. 

Freight 
Train 
Cars. 

Passenger 
Train. 
Cars. 

Freight 

(Revenue  Tons 

One  Mile). 

Passenger 
(Passengers 
One  Mile). 

1907 

55.388 
56,733 
57.212 
58.947 
01,327 
62.262 
63.378 
64,760 
65.099 
63,863 

64,073 
C4,50S 
06,334 

1,991,557 
2,089,302 
2,073,606 
2,135,121 
2,195,511 
2,215,549 
2,273,564 
2,325,647 
2,366,338 
2,320,987 

2,342,699    , 

2,391,165 

2,411,973 

43,973 
45,117 
45..584 
47,096 
49.818 
51.490 
51,700 
53,466 
55,705 
54,604 

55,081 
55,823 
53,505 

236,601,390,103 

218,.381,554,802 
218,802,986,929 
256,016,910.451 
253,783,701.839 
264.080,745.058 
.301.398.752,108 
288,319,890,210 
276,830,302,723 
343,099,937,805 

365,771,824,741 
398,263,061,787 
408.778,061,079 

27,718,554,030 

1908 

I'JOO ., ,.. 

29,082,836.944  . 
29,109,322,589 

1910. ........... 

1911........ 

i;)i2..........V. 

1913. .;...,.,.,. 

1914. 

.32,3.38,496,329 
33,201,694,699 
33,132,3.54,783 
34,575,872.980 
■  35,258,497,609' 

191.5 

1916 :. . 

Calendar. 

l!)ir>   ...',, 

32,384,247,563 
34,213.598,127-., 

35,121,675,959 

1917     ,..',....;,. 

40,399 ,7  57,8 1:»' 

191S , 

43,212,4,58,079 

J^svltohlng  and  terinlaal  oompanit^s  excltided. 
-Besides  tlve  freight  and  paHSeagi^r  ca 


cars  iu  service  in  1918  as  indicated  In  the  above  table,  there  wer^ 
also  103,764'corap,iny  Oftr<,  and  S,08j  cars  in  f.ist  freight  service. 


Comimrce — Railway  -Mileage;  Casualties. 
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MILES    OK    ROAD  COMPLETED    IN    THE  V    S.  SINCE  1831. 


Yeah. 

Mileage 

Year. 

Mileage 

Year. 

Mileage 

Yeah. 

Miie.age 

Yeah. 

M  ileago 

Year. 

Milea«u 

1831... 

72 

1846. . . 

297 

1861 . . . 

660 

1876.. . 

2,712 

1891.. . 

4.089 

1900... 

.5,023 

1832... 

134 

1847... 

668 

186-2 . . . 

834 

1877.  .  . 

2,280 

1892. . . 

•1,428 

1007... 

.5  ;n2 

1833... 

151 

1848... 

398 

1863.. . 

1 ,050 

1878.  .. 

2,079 

1 893 . 

3.024 

1908... 

3,214 

1834... 

253 

1849. . . 

1,369 

1864... 

738 

1879. . . 

4,817 

1894. . . 

1 ,700 

1909. .. 

3,748 

183.5... 

465 

1850... 

1,656 

1865... 

1.177 

1880... 

0,712 

1895. 

1.420 

1910... 

4,122 

1836 . .  . 

175 

1S51 . . . 

1,961 

1860... 

1,716 

1881.  .  . 

9,847 

1890. . . 

1 ,692 

1911... 

3,060 

1837... 

224 

1852.  .  . 

1,926 

1867. . . 

2,249 

IS  2. , . 

11,509 

1897. ,. 

2,109 

1912... 

2,997 

1838.  .. 

410 

1853. . . 

2,452 

1868.  ... 

2.979 

1883      . 

0,743 

1898.    . 

3,265 

1913... 

3-,07] 

1839... 

38!) 

1854.. . 

1,300 

1869. . . 

4,615 

18S1.    . 

3,921 

1899... 

4,569 

1914. . . 

1 ,532 

1840... 

516 

1855... 

1,654 

1870. .. 

6.078 

18S.5.  .  . 

2,982 

1900. . . 

4,894 

1915:. . 

933 

1841.  .  . 

717 

18,50.  .. 

3,042 

1871. .. 

7.379 

1886. .. 

8,018 

1 901 . . 

5,308 

1916. .. 

1 ,098 

1842... 

491 

18.57... 

3^87 

1872... 

5,878 

1887. .. 

12,878 

11902.  . 

0,020 

1917... 

979 

1843 . . . 

159 

18.58..  . 

2,465 

1873... 

4,097 

1.8SS.  . 

6,912 

1903    . . 

5,652 

1918: .. 

721 

1814... 

192 

18.59... 

1,821 

1874. . . 

2.117 

1889. . . 

5,184 

1904. . . 

S,S32 

1919.  . 

080 

1845. .. 

256 

1860. . . 

1,837' 

1875... 

1,711 

1890. . . 

5,353   1 

1 905 . . . 

4,.338 

Yeai'.s  1831  to  1892  from  Poor's  Manual  1S93.     Yeara  1893  to  1910  from  Railway  Age. 

RAILWAY   MILEACE,  1850-1910. 


State. 

18W. 

1860. 

1880. 

1900. 

1910. 

State. 

1650. 

I860. 

,  18S0. 

1900. 

191" 

Alabama. .... 

132 

713 

1,84.') 

4,225 

5,22{! 

Xew  YoiK-        . 

1,403 

2.6,82 

5,957 

8,121 

Jt.4:':l 

Arkansas . 

38 

859 

3,359 

5.3i'5 

XorMi  Carolina 

2i8 

937 

1,480 

3,831 

4  932 

Calirornla 

23 

2,!9.'-. 

5,751 

7.771 

Xorth  Dakota  . 

1,225 

2,731 

4.2CI 

Colorado.  . 

I. .570 

4,587 

5, .5:52 

Ohio.  .  . 

j/ri 

2,946 

5.792 

8,807 

9,1;-:  I 

Connecticut . . . 

412 
39 

601 
127 

923 
27.'i 

1,023 
346 

1 .000 
.      3:54 

Oklalioma  . 
Oregon 

827 
1,723 

5,9811 

Delaware 

BC3 

■>/>\\ 

Florida 

21 

-      402 

518 

3,299 

4,431 

Pennsylvania 

8'*? 

2,0951 

6,191 

10,330 

li.29M 

Georgia 

641 

1,420 

2,459 

5,651 

7,056 

Rhode  Island. 

68 

108 

210 

211 

212 

Idaho 

206 

1,261 

2,178 

South  Carolina 

289 

973 

1,427 

2,817 

3,141 

Illinois 

110 
228 

2,790 
2,163 

7,851 
4,.!73 

11,002 
6.470 

11,878 
7,420 

South  Dakota. 
Tennessee .... 

. 

2,849 
3,138 

3,947 

Indiana 

1.253 

1,813 

3,815 

Iowa 

655 

5,400 

9,185 

9,7.54 

Texas 

307 

3,244 

9,886 

14,281 

3  400 

8,719 

9  006 

Utah  . 

84? 

)  ,.547 

1  i|S.-| 

Kentucky 

78 

534 

1,530 

3,059 

3,526 

Vermout . . . 

279 

554 

914 

L012 

l.iw 

Louisiana .   .  . 

79 

335 

652 

2.824 

5,.5.53 

Virginia  .... 

515 

1,379 

1,893 

3,779 

4,534 

Maine 

245 

472 

i.mir, 

1.915 

2,248 

Washington 

289 

2.913 

4,875 

Maryland 

25.! 

386 

1.0411 

l,:i76 

1,426 

West  Virginia 

352 

691 

2,228 

3,601! 

Massachusetts 

1,036 

1,264 

».91.^ 

2,118 

2,115 

Wisconsin .... 

20 

905 

3,155 

6,.530 

7,475 

Michigan 

342 

779 

3,93S 

8,195 

9,021 

Wyoming   . 

.    512 

1,228 

1,641 

Minnesota.  .  .  . 

3,161 
1.127 

6,9^2 
2,919 

8,668 
4,. 506 

Alaska 

.Arizona 

MiBSSsippi. ..  . 

75 

862 

:349 

1.511 

2,097 

MiBSOviri 

817 

3.965 

6,875 

S.os:; 

Dlst.  Columbift 

21 

35 

Montana .... 

106 

1,9.5:; 

3.010 
5:684 

4,207 
6,067 

H.awail 

Nebraska 

Indiati  Terri't.x- 

289 

i,322 

Nevada 

7:i9 
1,015 
1,681 

909 
1  '^3'' 

-'■-2,276 
1  'M5 

758 

1.752 

3,032 

N.  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey .  .  . 

■1G5 

661 

206 

.560 

2,2.5H 

2;26b 

Tot.tl 

8,.588 

30,626 

93,267 

193,345 

2Ml.i;i8 

Railway  mileage  (1918):  Ala.,  5,412;  Ariz.,  2,479:  Ark  ,  5,101;  Calif.,  8,268;  Col.,  5,615;  Conn, 
Del.,  335;  Fla.,  5,222;  Ga.,  7,430;  Idaho.  2,884;  111.,  12,120;  Uui..  7,411;  Iowa,  9,807;  Kan.,  9,380 
3,871;  La.,  5,277;  Me^  2,209;  Md.,  1,440:  Mass.,  2,126;  Mich.,  8,888;  Minn.,  9,143  Miss.,  4,448; 
8,193;  Mont.,  5,037;  Neb.,  6,167;  Nev.,  2,296;  N.  H  ,  1,253;  N.  .J.,  2,.352;  N.  M.,  2.978;  N„Y.,  8,389: 
.5.470;  N.  Dak.,  5,313;  Ohio,  9,012,  Okla.,  0,.528;  Ore.,  3,298:  Pa.,  11,657;  R.  1.,  212:  S.  Cf..  3,804;  ff? 
4,278;  Tenn.,  4,083;  Tex.,  16,085:  Utah,  2,161:  Vt.,  1,081;  Va.,  4,694:  Wash.,  .5,612;  W.  Va.,  3.994 
7,609;  Wyo.,  1.931;  Dist.  Col.,  36;  Tot^l.  253,529.  Mileage  per  100  .Sfiuare  miles,  8.53.  Miles  per 
population,  24.02.  \ 

NUMBER  KILLED  AND   INJURED  BY  RAILROADS  SINCE  1892. 


,  99SI; 

;  Ky  , 

Mo.; 

X.  c,  ■ 

Dak.. 

Wis.,' 

1(1.001) 


Year. 
(Fiscal) 

Emploi-ee,9. 

PA3SBNGBU8. 

ALL  Others 
AND  Total. 

Year. 
(Fiscal) 

Employee.'^. 

Pabsengebs. 

All  OTI1KII.-J 
AND  Total. 

Killed 

Inj'rd . 

Killed 

Inj'rd  . 

Killed 

Inj'rd. 

Killed 

Inj'rd  . 

Killed 

Inj'rd . 

Killed 

Ii.jnl  . 

1892.... 

2,.554 

28,267 

376 

3,227 

7,147 

36,652 

1907 .... 

4,534 

87,644 

610 

13,041 

11.839 

111.010 

1893 .... 

2,727 

31,729 

299 

3,229 

7,346 

40,393 

1908 .... 

3,405 

82,487 

381 

11,556 

10,188 

iiu,2;i'i 

1894 . . . . 

1,823 

23,422 

324 

3,034 

;  6,447 

31,889 

1909  .... 

2.610 

75,006 

203 

10,311 

8,722 

!'5,626 

1895.,,. 

■    l^Sll 

25,696 

170 

2,375 

6,136 

33,748 

1910..,. 

3,382 

95,671 

324 

12,451 

0,682 

11!'.,507 
l.Mi:i53 

1896;;,. 

.1,861 

29,969 

181 

2.8(3 

6,448 

38,687 

1911.... 

.    3,602 

126,039 

3?8 

13,4.!3 

10,396 

1897:-... 

'^  1,693 

27,667 

222 

2,795 

6,4:17 

36,731 

1912..;. 

:t,635 

142,442 

16,3Sb 

lo,5sr> 

i6y,:):!S 

.'IHI.30S 

1898,;.. 

-;:  4,958 

31,761 

221 

2,945 

6,8.59 

40,882 

1913.... 

3,715 

171,417 

403 

16.539 

10,964 

1899 ... . 

-  2,210 

34,923 

239 

3,442 

7,123 

44,620 

1914 .... 

3,259 

165,212 

265 

15,121 

10..302 

192,662 

1900  i,... 

■  :  2,550 

39,643 
41,142 

249 

4,128 

7,865 

50,320 

1915.... 

2.152 

138.092 

222 

12,110 

8..521 

162.^40 

1901. 1;. 

-■   3,675 

•     282 

4,988 

8,455 

53,339 

1916 

2,687 

160,663 

283 

8,379 

9,361 

180,37.5 

1902;... 

,     2,969 

60,524 

345 

6,683 

8,588 

64,662 

Cal  yr. 

— 

1903.... 

'3,606 

60,481 

355 

8,231 

'  9,840 

76.553 

1916.... 

2,941 

176,923 

291 

8,008 

10,001 

1116. 722 

J904.... 

.3,632 

67,067 

441 

9,111 

10,046 

84,1.55 

1917 

3,348 

174,454 

343 

8,374 

10.087 

194.805 

1905,,.. 

3,861 

66,833 

537 

10.457 

9,703 

86,008 

1918.... 

3,193 

156,211 

619 

8, 088 

9,286 

174. .575 

1906  f .  * . 

3,929 

78,701 

3.59 

ln,764 

10,618 

97,706 

1919  .  .  . 

2,271 

131,211 

301 

8,147 

6,978 

149,0.53 

MOTOR   CAR   SPEED   AND    FALLING  BODIES. 


,10  mjlos  an  hour  equals  a  fall  oJ     3.36  feet. 

30      "        13.44      '• 

30 ••      "    .30  25      •• 


40  rallcs  .in  li04»r  equ&ls  a  fall  of  .53,78  fo^t 

50      86.53       ' 

100 '      "      "    .3.36   to    •• 
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Comm  erce — Ra  il  way  Fin  a  n  ce-s. 


REVENUES   AND 

EXPENSES   OF    CHIEF    RAILWAYS 

IN    1919, 

RO.tD. 

Operut'g  Rev. 

Operat'g  Exp. 

ROAD. 

Operufe  Re\-. 

Operat'g  iJjip- 

Eastern  tUstrlct. 
Half.  &  Ohio 

DoU-ars. 

182.620.016 

.72..V83.880 

.44.837.303 

73.8.56.456 

34.749.709 

71.824,047 

91.797,508 

04,528,891 

24.381.974 

17.525,178 

78.844,380 

3  i().7 1.5.576 

23.475,.5.>3 

10-;..">45.120 

10i>.312,.500 

378,091.199 

35.443.137 

72.871,823 

28.034,188 

93.006,303 

48,847,085 

03,558.452 
21,690,511 
71,475.010 
107.880,835 
107,514,960 
20,044,134 

Dollctrs. 

169,869,125 
06,023,068 
40,273,951 
57,427.452 
31.671.504 
56,065,251 
87,815,837 
59,202.302 
20,583.850 
17.520.064 
67.841.814 

248,940,634 
18,317,803 
92,473,381 
95,479,271 

350,018,408 
26,723,825 

564.608,174 
24,001,843 
91,091.637 
44,391,737 

53,499,911 
19,236..564 
60,676,473 
98.911,080 
92.544.138 
18.483.627 

Norfolk  &  Western 

Seaboard  Air  Line 

Southern... 

Yazoo  &.Mi3s.  Valley. . 

\yestern  District. 
Atch.,  Top.  &  S.  Fe.  . .  . 
Chi.  &  Alton 

Dollars. 

76,925,599 

41,183,5-32 

,129,787,812 

24,952.130 

179,904,498 
25,272,334 

139,589,915 

154.011.438 
22.128,189 

1.50.370,394 

111.578,655 
27,7.32.019 
33.016.257 
21,957,495 

106,533,739 
22.184,340 
42,661.595 
34.272,092 
25,244,514 
93,577,081 

100,739,354 
38.260.580 
28,307,003 
78,-552,125 

109,728,932 
36,212,438 

110,819,515 

Dollars. 
04.021.285 

Host.  &  Maine. 

Central  of  N.J 

C.  C.  C..&  S1^  L 

Del.  &  Hudson 

Del..  Laek.  &  West 

V'rle         . 

37.465.817 

113,744,813 

19,285,123 

130,502,244 
23,553.711 

L^hUjh  Valley 

Chi.  &  North  West 

Chi.,  Burl.  &  Quincy.  .  . 

Chi.,  Great  West 

Chi.,  Mllw.  i  St.  P.  .  . 
Chi.,  Hoek  Isl.  &■  Pac.  . 
Chi..  St.  P.,  M.  &  O...  . 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande.  . 
Gnlv,,  Hav.  &  S.'.Xnton, 

Great  Northern . 

Gulf,  Col.  &  S.  Fc.. 
M.,  St.  P.  &  S.  S.  Mar  . 

Mo.,  Kan.  &  Tex 

M.,  K.  &  T.  R.  of  T...  . 

Missouri  Pacific 

Northern  Pacific 

Oreg.  Short  Line 

O.-Wash  R.  &  N.  Co... 

St.  L.  &  San  Fran 

Southern  Pacific 

Tex.  &  Pacifle 

Union  Pacific 

119,579,387 

I.oni;  iBlajid 

120,492.962 

Mtilne  Central. 

?.Uch.  Central 

jV.  V.  Central 

>;.  Y..  Chi.  &  St.  L 

Xeu  Haven 

19,.30.5.I63 
]38„561.705 
97,022.767 
23,316,465 
25,656.971 

Penn.  Co 

16,863.756 

Pcun.  R.  R 

Peve  Marquette. 

Phila.  &  Readlna 

Pitt.s.  &  Lake  Erie 

P.  C.  C.  &  St.  L 

"Wiibash 

SO.728,018 
18.300,459 
34.406,785 
29,190,162 
25,102,041 
83,357.624 

Southern  District. 

Atl.  Coast  T.tne 

Central  of  Ga. 

Ches.  &  Ohio     

76.179.715 
25.098,:564 
22.737,662 
00,428,103 

Illinois  Central 

T.oulsv.  &  NashvUle 

Xathv..  Chatt.  &  St.  L. 

129,448.485 
30.137.572 
73.936.679 

RAILWAY    INVESTMENT   AND    NET    CAPITALIZATION    IN    UNITED    ST.\TES. 
(.V  table  prepared  by  Director  J.  H.  Parmelee  of  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics.  Wnahington.  D.  C.) 


Yeah, 
(Fiscal.) 

Property 
Investment, 

Capital  Securities 
Outstaudlng  in  the 
Hands  of  the  Public 

Capital  Stock. 

Bonds 
(Funded  Debt.) 

1>U2 

816.004,749,966 
16,667,776,148 
17,131,535,884 
17.421,409.990 
17.089,350.438 

17.842,776.608 
18.574.297.873 
.19.005.065.288 

$15,087,600,050 
15,3.30,131,440 
15,719,698.925 
16,307,502,580 
10.336,300,429 

10,332.578,328 
10.401,780,017 
16.454.339.035 

85.706.093.888 
5,810,231,391 
6,011,404.923 
0,125,570.387 
6.314,570,354 

0.415.903.044 
6,582.809.245 
0.732.278.684 

§9.321.506,762 

]!M3    

9,519,900.055 

1914 

9,708.292,002 

]  9 1  "j 

10.181  932  193 

]91(i 

10,021.730,075 

19 10 

Calendar. 

9.916.616,284 

3017 

9,818,976,772 

1918 

9.722,060.351 

STOCKS. 

BONDS,    ETC.. 

OF    RAILROADS. 

Yeah. 

(Fiscal.) 

Comniou 

Stock. 

Preferred 
Stock. 

Mortgage 
Bonds. 

Total  Funded 
Debt. 

Total  Railway 
Capital. 

1912. 

3913 

1914 

S7.24S. 749.515 
7.231.515,045 
7.304.479.840 
7..j99.937,801 
7,002,923,972 

7,593,731,500 
7.454.610.000 
7,249.307,281 

81,373,051,306 
1,379,096,282 
1 ,376.279,8,^i8 
1,394.956.920 
1,455,758,761 

1,455,141.559 
1.847.920,981 
1,805,809,755 

S8.015.943. 172 
8,186.366,420 
8.496.370..538 
9,047,182,748 
9,254,546,150 

9.176,656.024 
9.227.374.055 
9.115,919,038 

811,130,135,443 
11.185,514,385 
11,506,541,553 
12,133,064.357 
12.033,389.512 

12.000.435.523 
11.940.820.260 
11,729,715.805 

519,752,536,264 
19,796,125,712 
20,247,301,257 

1915. 
1910. 

21,127,959.078 
21,092,072,245 

1016. 

C.\LENT).in. 

21,049,308,582 

1917 

21,249,357.241 

1918 

20.784.832,841 

RAILROAD    DIVIDENDS. 

(Also  interest  on  funded  debt.) 


Total  mtor- 

est  and 
Dividends. 


Year. 
(Fiscal.) 


1912 , . , . 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

Calendar. 

1916 

1917 

1918 


Stock  Paying 
Dividends. 


Dollars. 
.581,289.249 
..780.982.416 
..667.072.950 
..219,840.502 
.,279.427.954 

1,430.123,235 
i,610.774,033 
1,138,851.230 


Propor- 
tion to  All 
Stock. 


Per  Cent. 
64.73 
66 :  14 
64 .  39 
60.45 
60.38  ' 

62.02 
62.32 
58.09 


Rate  on 
Ail  Stock 


Per  Cent. 
4.64 
4.22 
5.13 
3.80 
3.91 

4.19 
4.24 
3.83 


Rate  on 

Dividend 

Stock. 


Per  Cent. 
7.17 
6.37 
7.97 
0.29  . 
6-48 

6.75 
6.81 
6,00 


Paid  in 
Dividends. 


Dollars. 
400,315,313 
369,077,546 
451,053,346 
328,477,938 
342,109,390 

306.561,494 
381,851,548 
339,185,658 


Interest 
on  Debt. 


Dollars. 
429,026,729 
434,752,760 
439,879,894 
464,186,021 
474,534,514 

501.236,053 
494,163.030 
503,285,627 


Dollar.i. 
829.342.042 
803.830.300 
891.533,240 
792,063,950 
816,643.910 

867,797,547 
876.015,178 
842.471.285 


RAILRO.\D   TAXES   AND    ASSE.SSMENTS    IN    1918. 

Ralltoad  taxes  and  a-ssessments  in  1918  totalled  S223,, 595.208,  excluding  5668,636  Canadian  taxes; 
S2  Hawaiian  taxes:  and  8335,159  not  localized  by  States.  These  amounts  were  charged  to  income.  Tlie 
taxes  and  assessments  In  New  York  were  S14,241,440.  or  SI. 787  per  mile  of  line.  For  the  United  States 
.the  total  averaged  S998  per  mile  of  line. 

MISCELLANEOUS    1919    RAILWAY    DATA. 

Net  ton  miles,  394,804J349:  net  ton  miles  per  mile  of  road  per  day,  4.088:  train  miles,  573,981,000: 
net  ton  miles  i)er  train  mlie,  088;  freight  car  miles  (loaded),  14,225,829,  (empty)  6,478,749,000:  average 
number  of  freight  cars  on  line  dally  (serviceable).  2,276,007,  (unserviceable),  2,451325:  net  ton  lulles  pe«- 
loaded  car  mile,  27.8;  per  cent,  loaded  to  total  car  mlle3,  0S.7;  car  miles  per  day,  23.1;  net  ton  miles  per  car 
dti.v.  441.  .     - 


Pood  nnd  Crops — World  Statistics. 
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NUMBER    IN    AGRICULTURE    IN    THE    WORLD. 


COCNTBY. 


United  States 

Algeria 

Argentina 

Australia o 

Austria-Hungary. . 

Belgium 

British  India 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

Ceylon 

Chile 

Cuba 

Cyprus 

Denmark 

Egypt 

Fed.  Malay  States 

Finland 

Formosa 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Granada 


Year. 


Malea. 


1910 

10.582,039 

1881 

636,078 

1895, 

318,149 

1901 

377,626 

1900 

8,185,250 

1900 

633,666 

1901 

63,026,366 

1905 

895,206 

1901 

707,997 

1901 

745,074 

1907 

448,546 

1907 

364.821 

1901 

33,611 

1911 

386.016 

1907 

2,258,005 

1901 

115,027 

1900 

321,538 

190.5 

703.456 

1906 

5,452,392 

1907 

5,146,723 

1907 

321,120 

1901 

S.810 

Females. 


1,806,584 

91,602 

07,174 

39,029 

5,935,895 

163.707 

27,867,210 

837,406 

8,940 

318,551 

21,877 

3.110 

2.757 

110,169 

57,144 

52,324 

102.008 

263.664 

3  ,324,661 

4  ,585,749 

6.972 
7.722 


Country. 


Italy 

Malta  and  Gozo 

Mauritius 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Pbilippine  Islands. . . . 

Porto  Rico 

Portugal 

Russia:  In  Europe, . . 
In  Asia 

Total 

Serbia 

Sierra  Leone 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Trinidad  and  Tobago. 
Union  of  South  Africa 
United  Kingdom 


Year. 


1901 
1901 
1901 
1899 
1911 
1903 
1899 
1900 
1897 
1897 


1897 

1900 
1901 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1901 
1904 
1901 


Males. 


6,370,277 

10,236 

72,493 

490,694 

103,644 

1,163,777 

196,893 

1,127,268 

13.808,505 

2,092,965 


15.901,470 

311,700 

8,705 

3,741,730 

761,016 

392,971 

61,744 

863,223 

2,109,812 


Females; 


3,196.06;* 

3,613 

5,989 

79,584 

7.472 

90.286 

i;Sfi.<! 

380.293 

1,974.  in-i 

105,137 


2,079.30! 

13.52! 

4,544 

775,270 

333,264 

80.32r, 

25,76.0 

847.057 

152.642 


TOTAL   AREA    AND    CUI.TIVATED   T,AND   IN   THE   WORLD, 

(By  the  Internationa!  Institute  of  Agriculture.) 

(000  omitted.) 


C'otiXTaY. 

Year. 

T'tl  Area. 

Cul'vat'd 

Country. 

Year. 

T'tl  Area. 

Cul'vat'd 

NORTH   AMERICA. 

United  States 

1910 

1901 

1909-10 

1899 

1909-10 

1910-11 

1908 

1911 
1910 
1895 
1910 
1907 
1901 
1910 
1900 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1907 
1912 
1905 

Acres. 

1,903,269 

2,397,082 

13,343 

28.299 

729,575 

187,145 

40,189 

74,132 

80,272 

7,278 

23,807 

9,629 

82,113 

130,854 

133,594 

70,839 

639 

8,057 

79,810 

22,018 

32,167 

Acres. 
293.794 
19,880 
442 

778 

44,446 
2,557 
1,962 

26,272 

35,178 

3,582 

8,574 

6.376 

3,875 

59.124 

63,689 

33,815 

300 

2,210 

1,830 

5,777 

14,829 

EUROPE — Caiitlnucd, 

Ru.seia,  Europe.in 

Serbia 

1911 
1897 
1908-11 
1911 
1905 

1911 
1911 

1910-11 
1911 
1911 
1911 

1910 

1912 

1912 

1909-10 

1910-11 
1910 

Acres. 
1,278,203 

11,936 
124.666 
110,667 

10,211 

56,802 
20,350 

615.695 

S.858 

94,495 

4,028,001 

124,976 

S22,390 

30,888 

302,827 

1.903,664 
66,469 

Acres. 
245,755 

2,.''>34 

Costa  Rica 

Spain 

41,264 

Cuba   

Sweden , 

9,144 

SOI'TH  AMERICA. 

Switzerland 

605 

Argentina 

United  Kingdom: 

Great  Brltiiin 

Ireland 

Chile 

14,587 

Uruguay , .  •  •  • 

3.275 

EUROPE. 

Aust.-Hungary;  Austria 
Hungary. 

ASIA. 

Britisli  India 

Formosa , . 

264,858 
1.SS4 

Japan .,,.,. 

17,639 

Bulgaria 

Denmark • . 

Russia,  Asiatic 

AFRICA. 

33,860 

Finland 

1 1 ,434 

France ., 

Kgypt 

."),4o7 

Germany «. 

Tunis , , . . 

6.919 

Italy 

Union  of  South  Africa. . 

OCEANIA, 

Australia  .        

3.385 

Luxemburg 

Netherlands - . 

14,987 

Norway , .  • . 

New  Zealand 

6,9.5.0 

Total.  30  countries .  . 

Roumania 

15,071,209 

1,313,832 

Total  area  Includes,  besides  cultivated  land,  also  natural  meadows  and  pastures,  forests,  woodloi.-, 
•Sfl  lands  devoted  to  cultivated  trees  and  shrubs.  Cultivated  land  includes  fallow  lands;  also  artificial 
iirass  lands.    The  figure  for  "cultivated  land"  in  Switzerland  excludes  artificial  meadows  atirt  pastures. 

WHEAT   HARVEST   SEASONS   OP   THE   'WORLD. 
(Compiled  by  the  Chicago  Board  ol  Trade.) 


January — Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Chili 

February  and  March — East  India,  Upper  Egypt. 

April — Lower  Egypt,  Syria,  Cyprus,  Persia,  Asia 
Minor,  India,  Mexico  and  Cuba. 

Alay — Algeria,  Central  Asia,  China,  Japan,  Morocco, 
Texas  and  Florida. 

June — Turkey.  Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  South 
of  France,  California,  Lioulsiana,  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  Georgia,  Carolinas,  Tennessee,  Virginia, 
Kentucky,   Kansaa,  Arkans.as,  Utah,   ^ilBSOuri. 

July — Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Austria-Hungary,  South 
of  Russia,  Germ.iny,  Switzerland,  France.  South 
ol  England,  Oregon,  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  Wis- 
consin, Colorado,  Washington,  Iowa,  Illinois. 
Indiana.  Michigan,  Ohio,  New  York,  New  England 
and  Upper  Canada. 


August — Belgium,  Holland,  Great  Britain,  Denm.ark, 
Poland,  Lower  Canada,  Columbia,  Manitoba, 
North  and  Soutli  Dakota. 

September  and  October — Scotland,  Sweden,  Norwuy 
and  North  of  Russia. 

November — ^Per\],  SoutJi  Africa  and  Argentiua. 

December — B\irmah  and  Argentina. 

CORN  HARVEST  TTNTE.. 
January — New  South  Wales. 
March  and  April — Argentina. 
September  and  October — All  European  countries. 
October — Tlie  crop  of  the  United  Stat ea  Is  bar\-e.ste(l 
principally  In  this  month. 


WORLD  PRODUCTION  OF  FLAX. 
Of  the  yearly  total  of  500,000  tons  of  flax  produced  for  manufacturing  purposes,  Russia  raises  400,000 
tons;  France  and  Belgium,  .50,000;  Ireland,  10,000:  Netherlands,  10,000;  Germany  and  Austria,  30,000. 
The  relaUve  values  in  normal  times  are:  Courtral  flax.  £80  ($389)  to  £  100  ($486)  per  ton ;  Irish,  £60  ($292) : 
Russian,  £40  ($194).  In  these  countries  the  output  of  the  linen  industry,  which  is  chlefty  centred  In  the 
north  of  Ireland,  is  worth  about  £15,000,000  ($72,997,500)  a  year,  of  which  £9,600,000  (Si6,231,750)  repre- 
sents the  export  trade.  The  Irish  Industry  is  largely  dependent  on  foreign  sources  for  its  supply  ol  raw 
material;  only  about  one-eighth  of  its  consumption  of  raw  fl.ix  is  produced  at  home. 
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GARDEN      PLANTING      5VIAP      FOR      EASTERM      UNITED      STATES. 

(By  ihe  United  Stat-cn  Department  Ot  Agriculture) 


The  dates  given  tor  jjUuitiiiK  in  Hie  seven  zones  into  which  the  eastern  part  of  ilie  United  Stales  has 
been  divided  are  considered  lo  be  the  best  lor  planting.  Earlier  and  later  plantings  often  can  be  made, 
bowever.  with  fair  chances  of  s\iccesH. 

PI.AXTINC;   DATES  BY  VEGETABLE  GROUP.*!. 


ZONE. 

Group  1. 

Group  2. 

Group  3. 

Group  4. 

A 

.I.an   1  to  Feb.  1 

Feb.  1  to  Feb.  15 
Feb.  15  to  Mar.  1 
Mar.  1  to  Mar.  15 
Mar.  15  to  Apr.  15 
.^pr.  15  to  May  1 
May  1  to  May  15 
Mav  15  to  .rune  1 

Feb.  15  to  Mar.  1 
Mar.  1  to  Mar.  15 
Mar.  15  to  Apr.  1 
.\pr.  1  to  May  1 
May  1  to  May  15 
May  15  to  June  1 
Ma\-  15  to  June  15 

Mar.  1  to  Mar.  15 

B 

Feb.  J  to  Feb.  15 
Feb.  15  to  M-ar.  1 
Mar.  1  to  Mar.  15 

^Iar.  15  to  Apr.  1 

C 

.^pr.  1  to  Apr.  15 

D 

Mav  1  to  May  15 

T? 

\T'if    1"^  tA  Atir    1  ■'» 

May  15  to  June  1 
Mav  15  to  June  15 

r* 

\pr.  15  to  May  1 

G* 

Ma.v  1  to  May  Jo 

(+) 

*  For  the  crop.s  grown,  t  .'^ason  too  short  for  tlii.s  group.  Group  1  (may  be  planted  two  wcets  l)efore 
last  killing  frost) — Early  cabbage  plants  from  hot  be<l  or  seed  box,  radishes,  collards.  onion  sets,  eai-Iy 
smooth  peas,  hale.  ea,rly  potatoes,  turnips,  and  mustard.  Group  2  (may  be  planted  about  tlie  date  of  the 
last  killing  frost)— Beets,  parsnips,  carrots,  lettuce,  salsify,  spinacli,  wrinkled  pea?,  cauliflower  plants,  celer.v 
seed,  onion  seed,  parsley,  sweet  corn,  and  C'hiuese  cabbage.  Group  3  (should  be  planted  two  week.s  after 
last  killing  frost) — Snap  beans,  okra,  and  tomato  plants.  Group  4  (cannot  be  planted  until  ground  is  well 
warmed  up,  about  a  month  after  last  hard  frost.s)— Lima  beans,  pepper  plants,  eggplant,  cucumbers,  melons, 
Bquasli.  and  sweet  potatoes. 

Because  of  the  greatly  varying  altitudes  in  the  Western  States  this  portion  of  the  country  cannot  be 
divided  into  definite  zones.  The  best  planting  dates  can  be  indicated  only  by  the  average  date  of  the  last 
killing  frost  in  eJich  section,  as  is  done  on  the  accompanying  map.  Planting  of  the  vegetable  groups  given 
below  should  be  governed  by  the  frost  dates  indicated.  Group  I  (may  be  planted  two  weeks  before  last  kill- 
ing frost) — Early  cabbage  plauts  Irom  hot  bed  or  seed  box,  radishes,  collards,  onion  sets,  e.arly  smooth  peas, 
kale,  e.arly  potatoes,  turnips,  and  mustard.  Group  2  (may  be  planted  abotit  the  date  of  the  last  killing 
frost) — Beets,  parsidps,  carrots,  lettuce,  salsify,  spinach,  wrinkled  peiw,  cauliflower  plants,  celery  seeti, 
onion  seed,  parsley,  .sweet  corn,  and  Chinese  cabbage.  Group  .3  (.should  be  planted  two  weeks  .after  la.st 
killing  frost) — Snap  beans,  okra,  and  tomato  plants.  Group  4  (cannot  be  planted  luitil  ground  is  well  warmed 
tip.  about  a  month  after  last  hard  frosts)— Lima  beans,  pepper  plants,  eggplant,  cucumbers,  melons,  squash, 
and  sweet  potatoes. 


Food  and  Crops — Planting  Data;  World's  Crops. 
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EARLIEST    SAFE    DATE     FOR    OPEN    PLANTiNC,    EASTERN    ZONES. 


Crop. 


AsparnKUS 

Bean."?,  Lima 

Bru.s.scia  sprouts. . 

Cabbage 

Carrots 

Cauliflower 

Celery 

Corn,  sweet 

Cucumbers. , . , . . 

EgKPlanr, 

Garlic.  ,......,. 

Leituec  (lieucl.1,. . 

Melon.s. 

Mustard , , 

Oiiiou  Fcts 

Onion  seeds 

Parsley 

Par.snip 

Peas,  wriukle'l.. , 

PepiJers 

Potatofi.s,  iri.'il/.,  . 
Potatoes,  sweet  . 

Pumpkins 

Radi-sh 

Rhubarb 

Salsify 

Spinacli , . 

Squash 

Tomatoes 

Turnips 


Zone  A.. 


Not  grown 
Mar.  I-lo 
I'eb.  l-l.'-> 
Feb.  1-15 
Jan.  l-Fol).  I 
Feb.  l-1.-> 
Fob.  1-1. > 
Feb.  1-15 
Fob.  15-iv'(ar    I 
Miir.  l-l.'"> 
Mar.  1-15 
Jan.  i-.Fel>.  1 
Feb.  1-15 
Mar.  1-15 
Feb.  1-15 
Jau.  1-Fob.  J 
Feb.  1-15 
Feb. 1-15 
Fell.  1-15 
Feb.  1-15 
Mar.  1-15 
liin   1-Fi-b    I 
Mar.  1-15 
Mar;  1-15 
Jan.  l-Fcb.  1 
Not  thrown 
J'^eb.  1-15 
Feb.  1-15 
Mar.  1-15 
Mar.  1-15 
J::]i.  1-Fet).  I 


Zone  B. 


Feb.  15-Mar.  I 
Mar.  1.5-Apr.  1 
Feb.  15-Mar.  1 
Feb.  15-Mar.  1 
Jan.  15-Feb.  15 
Feb.  15-Mar.  I 
Feb.  15-Mar,  1 
Feb.  15-Mar.  I 
Mar.  1-15 
Mar.  lo-Apr.  1 
Mar.  15-.\pr.  1 
Feb.  1-15 
Feb.  1,5-Mar."l 
Mar.  15-.Vpr.  1 
]>b.  1.5-Mar.  1 
Feb.  1-15 
Feb.  15-Mar.  1 
Feb.  15-.\tar.  1 
Feb.  J.VMar.  1 
Feb.  15-Mar.  1 
Mar.  15-Apr.  I 
I'd'.  1-15 
Mar.  15-Apr.  t 
Mar,  15-Apr.  1 
Feb.  1-15 
Not/grown 
Feb,  1.5-Mpr.  ) 
Feb.  15-Mar.  1 
Mar.  15-Apr.  1 
Mar.  1.5-Apr.  I 
j'eb.  1-15 


Zone  C. 


Mar. 
Apr. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
^■Iar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Fob. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Mar. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
.Mar. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Feb. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Feb, 
Mar, 
M.ar, 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Feb. 


1-15 
1-15 

l-lo 

1-15 
l,5Mar.  1 

1-15 

1-15 

1-15 

15-Apr.  1 
1-15 
1-15 
1.5-Mar.  1 

1-15 
1-15 

1-15 
l.5-Mar.  1 

1-15 

1-15 

1-15 

1-5.^ 
1-15 

1.5-Mar.  1 
1-15 
1-15 
15-Mar,  1 

1-15 

1-15 

1-15 
1-15 
1-L5 
l.V.Mar.  I 


Zouc  U. 


Mar. 

May 

Mar, 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar, 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

May 

Mar. 

iMar. 

Ajir., 

Mar, 

Mar, 

Mar. 

Ma,r. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

f\pr. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

.\pr. 

Apr. 

Mar. 


1.5-Apr. 
1-15   ■ 
15-Apr, 
15-Apr. 

i-te 

15-Apr. 
1.5-Api'. 
15-Apr. 
1-May  1 
I.5-M:)y 
1-15 
1^15 
1.5-Apr. 
1.5-May 
1.5-Apr. 
1-15 
1.5-Apr. 
1 5-Apr. 
15-Apr, 
1.5-Apr. 
1.5-May 
1-15 
15-Maj 
15-May 
1-15 
15-Apr. 
15-Anr. 
15-Apr, 
15-^4 ay 
1,5-May 
1-15 


Zone  E. 


Apr. 
May 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Mar. 
.4pr. 
Apr, 
Apr. 
May 
May 
May 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
Apr, 
Mar, 
Apr. 
Apr, 
A  pr, 
Apr. 
May 
Mar. 
May 
May 
Mar, 
Apr. 
Apr, 
Apr. 
May 
May 
iMar, 


15-May  1 
15-June  i 
15-May  1 
15-May  1 
15-Apr.  15 
15-.May  I  , 
15-May  I 
15-May  1 
1-15 
1-June  1 
15-Junu  1 
15-Apr.  1.5 
l-May  I 
1-June  I 
1-May  1 
15-Apr.  )!} 
1-May  1 
1-May  1    i 
1-May  I 
1-May  1    ■ 
1 -June  1 
15-Apr.  15 
1-Jvme  1 
1-June  1 
15-Apr.  15 
15-May  I 
15-May  1 
1,5-May  1 
15- June  I 

1 JllU"  1 

15-Apr,  l.j 


Chop, 


.i.sparagus 

Beans,  Lim.a.  .  . . 

Beets 

Brussels  sprouts. 

Cabbage 

Carrots 

Cauliflower 

Celery 

Corn,  sweet 

Cucumberti - 

Kggpiaut 

Garlic 

Lettuce  (Iicad) .  . 

Melons 

Mustard 

Onion  set.1 


Zooc  1'. 

May  1-15 
May  15-Jnno 
May  1-15 
May  1-15 
.\pr,  l.5-May 
May  1-15 
May  J-i5 
.May  1-15 
May  1-Juue  1 
May  ISTJime 
May  16-Juue 
Apr.  16-May 
May  1-15 
June  1-15 
May  1-15 
Apr.  15-May 


15 


Zone  G. 
JMay  I -June  i 

May  15-Juu(;  1 
I  May  1.5-.ruuc  1 

May  1-15 
iMay  1-June  1 
iMay  1-Juiie  1 
jMay  1-June  I 
iM.ay  1.5-Juuo  15 

Juue  1-15 

iMay  1-15 
jMay  15-.lune  I 

May  15-June  1 
IMay  1-15 


Onion  .seeds .  ,  , . 

Parsley 

Parsnip 

Peas,  wrinkled. 

PeBPers., ., 

Potatoes,  Irlsii.. 
Potatoes,  sweet. 

Piunpkiu.s 

Radish 

Rhubarb 

Salsify 

Spinach 

Squash . . . 

Tomatoes 

Tiu-nips 


uonu  F. 


May  1-15 
May  1-15 
M.ay  1-15 
May  1-16 
June  1-15 
Apr.  15-May 
June  1-15 
Juno  1-15 
Apr.  15-May 
May  1-15 
May  1-15 
May  l-l.'. 
Juno  1-15 
May  15-June 


Apr.  15-May  1    Ma*- 1-15 


Zone  G. 

May  15-Ju:ie  1 
May  15-June  1 
May  1.5- June  1 
May  16-Juue  1 

May  1-15      . 


Maj  1-15 
May  15-June  1 
May  15-Jujie  1 
May  1.5-Jnne  1 


15  Juue  1-15 


The  d.atos  fdven 
Bureau  will  lie  Kind 
munity. 


on  this  sheet 
to  give  move 


are  genera]  averages.     The  nearest  station  of  the  Unlied  States  Wcatlioi; 
specllic  iufonnation  regarding  the  frost-free  date  in  any  partlcul.ar  c(>"' 


1>CSTA:vCJ5   TO   PLANT    TREES,    ETC. 


Tut!  convenient  M,nd  <x)iniuon  dist.Tnee.^'  are  t;lveu  herewith: 


Apples . 

Apples,  dwarf  (Pd.se.  stii.) 
Apples, dwarf  (D'cln  stk,) . . 

Pears 

Peart),  dwarf 

Plums 


Feet.  I 
30  to  50 
8  to  10 
12  to  25 
20  to  30: 
10  to  15 
10  to  20 


Peachfts,  . 
C^herrles. . 
Apricots  . 
Quinces. . 
Pecans, , . 
(drapes,  ,  , 


I'-ed. 

16  to  20 

16  to  25 

1 6  to  20 

8  to  14 

35  to  40 

fi  t<)  10 

Curr.ants 

Gooseberries. ... 
Raspberrle.s,  b!j,<;' 
BaspbeiTies,  red , 

lilackberries 

Strawberries    ... 


Ftct 

i  to 
4  to 
3  to 

3  to 

4  to 
1  to 


NUMBER  OF  TREES  PER  ACRE  AT  DIFFERENT  DISTANCES. 


i'A  feet  apart;  each  way.  .  .  10,360 

I'A  feet  by  2  feet 14,520 

2  feel  apart  each  way 10,890 

2  feet  by  3  feet 7.260 

2  feet  by  4  feet 5.445 

3  feet  apart  each  way 4  840 

3  feet  by  4  feet 3,630 

4  feet  apart  each  way 2,722 


5  feet  apart  each  way   ....  1,742 

6  feel  apart  each  way  ...  1 ,210 
S  feet  apart  each  wa.v.  .  .  680 
10  feet  ap.'^rt  each  way  .  .  135 
12  feet  apart  each  way.  .  302 
15  feet  apart  each  w;iy  .  .  200 
18  feet  ap:u'l  each  way  .  ,.  135 
20  feet  apart  each  wa.\  .  !  10 
22  feet  apart  each  yf:\y   .    .  90 


25  feet  apart  each  n'iiy   .  .  . 
30  feet  apart  each  way.  . .  . 

Rows  6  ft.  apart  and  trees  1 
ft.  apart  in  the  row 

Rows  8  ft.  apart  and  trees  I 
ft.  apart  m  the  row ..... 

Bows  10  ft.  apart  and  trees 
1  ft.  apart  in  the  row .    . 


70 
50 


7,201) 
5.445 
•1  ..'156 


CUT    OVER 

AND    SWAMP    LANDS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

State. 

Acres. 

STATE. 

Acres. 

STATK. 

Acres. 

HTATE. 

Acres, 

Alabama .  . . 
Arkansas. .  . 
California . . . 

Florida 

Georgia .... 

Idaho 

Kentucky... 
Louisiana . . . 

14,785,000 
13,893,000 

3,031,000 

10,109,000 

20,141,000 

676,000 

3,222,000 
11.877,000 

Maine.  .  :.  . 
Maryland  . 
Michigan. 
Minnesota . 
Mississippi. . 

Missouri 

Montana. . . 
N.  Hamp. .  . 

6,135,000 

1,84S,(100 
11,686,(300 
14.022.000 
13,203.000 

8.900,000 
074,000 

2,008,000 

New  Jersey. 
New  York.  . 
No.  Carolina 

Oregon 

Pennsylv'ia. 
So.  Carolina. 
Tennessee,  , 
Te.vas 

1,151,000 
5,997,000 

12,745,000 
3,537,000 
5,297,000 
8,994,000 
7,8:33,000 

12,930,000 

Vermont. . . 

Virginia 

Washington. 
W.  Virginia. 
Wisconsin, . 

Total.  .., 

2.070,000 
9.929.00O 
3,330,000 
4,634,000 
li246,O0O 

228,509.000 

Swamp  lands  included  in  above  total  79,000,000  acres. 
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GARDEN      PLANTING      MAP      FOR 
(By  tbe  Unitetl  Slates  Dei)artmeiu  of  Agi-icijU\ire.    Bas 


WESTERN      UNITED 

id  oil  aveiUfSe  dalfi  of  last,  uillin! 


STATES. 

fi03t    io  apriag.) 


NOTES    OiV    PffKSERVI^'G,    BLA^X•HI^'G,    DRYING.    ETC. 

Minutes  ruquii'Cd  for  blanchlug  vegetables — Asparasrus,  10  to  15.  Greens,  15.  Bi-asscls  Sprouts.  Ciio- 
bage,  Corn,  Usna  Beans.  Okra,  Pei)t>er3,  Pens.  .String  Beans,  5  to  10.  Beets,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  .Salaify,  5. 
Caiiliflower,  3.     Tomatoes,  till  skins  loosen. 

Minutes  reciulreU  lor  sterilizing  in  hot  water — Tomatoes,  22.  Cauliflower,  60.  Beets.  CaiTots.  Pars- 
nips and  Salsify,  90.  AsparaRus.  Brussels  Sprouts,  Ciihboge,  Greens,  Okra,  Peppers,  Pumpkin,  Sauerkraut, 
Strtug  Beans,  Squash,  120.    Cora,  Lima  Beans.  Peas,  180. 

Fruits  retlJure  scarcely  any  time  for  blanching — Berries  and  CUerries,  none;  Pineapples,  3  to  5  min- 
utes. Apricota;!  to  2  min.    Apples,  1 1/;  mln.    Gooseberries.  Oranges  and  Pears,  1 '2  min.    Rhubarb,  1  to  3  mln. 

Minutft.s  rociuircd  lor  sterilizing  fruits  in  hot  water — Apricots,  Berries,  Cherries,  Currants  Peachea. 
Plums,  16.    Oranges,  12.    Ap;>le3,  Pears,  Quinces,  Rhubarb.  20.     Pineapples  and  fruits  without  .sugar.  30. 

Some  peaCQe.s  do  not  peel  i-eadiiy  even  if  dipped  la  bolUnij  water .  In  such  cases  omit  dipping  In  boU- 
■tng  water  and  pare  them.  

The  time  Riven  is  for  quart  iar.=i.  For. pint  iars,  deduct  5  minutes.    For  2  quart  jars,  add  30  mlniitca! 

Home-made  and  commercial  hot-water  bath  outfits  are  not  satLnfactory  for  canning  at  hl?ii  altltades, 
as  the  temjMsrature  for  water  la  them  does  not  reach  212"  F.  In  such  localities  water-seal  iuid  steam  (imf- 
sure  outfits  give  better  resuUfi.  as  much  higher  temperatures  ct^a  be  maintained. 


Food  and  Crops- — Planting  Data. 
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SEED    PLANTiNC    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

(CoiupileiJ  from  reports  of  the  Depaitmeiit  of  Agriculture.) 
NEW    ENGLAND. 


KIND    OF    Crop. 

Date  of  Planting. 

Best  Soil. 

Amount  ot 
Manure 
per  Acre. 

Amount  01 
Seed  oftT 
Acre  a>. 

Weeks 
to  Ma- 
turity. 

Corn 

May  10  to  30 

Fall  or  Sprint;   

Apr.  to  May 

Sandy  or  ciay  loam.  . 
Clav  loam 

S  to  12  tons 

8  to  12  Qto 

2  bush 

2  to  3  buph 

2  to  2^i  bush.  . 
.5  to  0  pecks. . . . 
1  to  Ui  bush . . 

8  to  16  <ita 

8  so  20  bush . . . 
1  lb 

14-17 

Wheat 

♦i  to  8  tons 

20 

Strong'  loam 

11-15 

Barley 

Apr.  to  June  10 

Strong  loam 

7  to  S  tons 

13-ir> 

Rye 

Apr.  to  May,  Sept. . . 

June  1  to  20 

May  to  June 

Apr.  15  to  May  1 

July  1  to  Aug.  3 

Apr.  15  to  May  5  .    . 
Seed  bed  Apr 

Medium  loam 

hight  loam 

Sandy  loam 

Rich  loam 

Sandj^loam 

7  to  8  tons         

40 

Buckwheat 

0  to  4  tons. 

10-15 

While  beans.   .  . 

Potatoi\s 

Turniiw 

7  to  8  tons.-; 

15  to  20  tons 

10  tons •  .  .    .  . 

8-14 

12-20 

10 

Mangels 

Strong  heavy  loam. . . 
Sandy  loam 

8  to  15  tons 

4  to  C  lbs 

17-23 

Tobacco 

8  to  12  tniw 

9-12 

Hay 



MIDDLE    STATES. 


Corn 

WliPSt 

Oats. 

Barley 

Kye 

Buckwheat 

White  beans. . .  , 

Potatoes 

Sweet  potatoes. 

Cabbiige 

Tmnips. .     . . 

Maufels 

Flax 

Tobacco.      .  . 
Hay,  timothy.. 
Hay.  clover .  . . 


.■\.l)r 

Sept. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Sept. 

June 

May 

Mar. 

May 

Mar. 

JiUy , 

May 

May 

Seed 

Aug. 

Feb. 


20  to  May  HI). 
20  to  Oi!t   20. 

to  May 

to  Mav.  .  .  , 
1  to  Oct. 
to  Jul.y  . 
to  June. . 
to  May .  . 
to  June . . 
to  July. . 


I 


bod  Mar. 
to  Oct..  .  . 
to  Apr 


Medium  loam 8  to  12  ions  maam'c. 


8  tons:  300  Ibn.  fer. 
K  tons;  300  lbs.  fer.. 
S  tons;  ;<00  11)3.  fer.. 
8  tons:  SOO  )I)s.  tor.. 

0  to  4  tons 

S  ton.s 

10  to  IN  tons 


Loam  or  clay  loam 
Moist  clay  loam .    . 

Clay  loura 

Sand  ov  gravel  loam 

Loam 

Sandy  loam 

Loam 

Sandy  loam  . 

Clay  or  sandy  loam. .  .'JOO  to  GOO  lbs.  fer 

Loani 

Loam 

Limestone  loam 
Sandy  loam. . . 

Clay  Joam 

Clay  loanr. .... 


10  to  20  tons. 


Commercial  fer. 


6  to  S  qftj 

2  bush ,....., 
2  to  2 '■'.bush.  , 

2  bu.Hh    

1  \y  bmsh 

'i  to  i  Vi  bash. 

1  !-'i  bijtih  ...... 

8  to  15  l!uah.  . . 
10  to  12  biish. , 
4  to  8  02 

2  to  6  Iba 

10  to  16  bush  .  , 
20  tita 


6  to  8  qta, 
6  qt3 


16-18 
41-43 
13 -Hi 
13-10 
40-43 
S-J  0 
13-14 

Hr-22 

10-15 
8-15 

10-12 

15-18 
8-10 

15-20 


CEXTEAL   AND    WESTERN    STATL'.S. 


Corn 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

Buckwheat. . . 
White  beans. . 

Potatoes 

Turnips 

Mangels ...    . 

Flax 

Tobacco 

Hay 


Apr.  1  to  June  1 .  . . . 

Fall  or  Spring 

Apr.  1  to  May  1 

Fall  or  Spring  O)  •  • 

Sept.  1  to  30 

June 

May  10  to  June  10. 
Mar.  15  to  June  1 .  . 
July  15  to  Aug.  30. 
Apr.  1  to  May  15. . , 
Mar.  15  to  May  15. 

Seed  bed,  Mar 

Apr.  to  May 


Black  or  sandy  loam , 

Strong  loam 

Clay  loam 

Clay  loam 

Light  loam 

Clay  loam 

Clay  loam 

Sandy  loam 

Loam  or  muck .  .    . 

Sandy  loam 

Loam 

S.'uidy  loam 

Clay  loam 


5  to  10  tons. . . 
0  to  8  Ions..  .  . 
0  to  8  tons. .  .  . 
0  to  8  tons. .  .  . 
0  to  8  tons. .  .  . 
0  to  4  tons. .  .  . 

8  tons 

5  to  10  tons. 
S  to  10  tons... 
8  to  12  tons. 
10  to  15  voi'.s 
8  to  10  ions  .  . 
10  tou.s 


6  Qta 

1  to  2  buah. . 

2  to  3  bush.. 
1 J-^  to  2  bush 
1  to  2  bush . . 
!<^  to  m  bush 
1  Vt  bush .... 

5  to  10  bush. 

1  to  6  lbs..,. 

6  to  8  lbs.... 

2  to  3  [Jecks. . 
Oz.  to  ii  SQ.  rd 
8  to  15  lbs. 


lG-20 
40-42 
12-15 
11-13 
35-40 
10-14 
12 
10-20 
10-18 
22-24 
15-20 
15-18 


SOUTHERN    STATES. 


Cotton 

Corn 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

White  beans. . . 

Cabbage 

Watermelons. .  . 

Onions 

Potatoes 

Sweet  potatoes. 

PumpKins 

Tomatoes.     .    , 

Turnips 

Tobacco 

Cow  peas  i 


Feb. 

Feb. 

Sept. 

Feb., 

Apr. 

Sept. 

Mar. 

Oct., 

Mar. 

I  Feb. 

Jan., 

May 

Apr. 

Jan. 

Feb., 

Seed 

May 


to  May  15.    .. 

to  Juno 

to  Nov 

May,  Sept .... 

to  May 

to  Oct 

to  May 

Mar.  to  Mav. . 
1  to  May  10.  : 
1  to  Apr    10.  . 
Feb.  to  Apr.  . 

to  June   

1  to  May  1       . 

1  to  Fol).  19.  . 

-Aug..  Apr.  .  . 

bed.  Mar 

1  to  July  15. .. 


Sandy  loam  (2)    . 

Rich  loam 

Clay  loam  (2) . . . . 
Clay  loam  (2) . . . . 

Clay  loam 

Clily  loam  (2) 

1  .ight  loam 

I>ight  loam 

Ricli,  llglit  loam. . 
Loam  or  muck  .  .  . 
Light,  loose  loam. 

Sandy  loam 

Rich,  light  loam. . 
itich,  sandy  lo;iiu. 
Rich,  light  loam. . 

Sandy  loam 

Sandy  loam 


10  bush.  cot.  seed.. . 

8  tons 

8  to  10  tons 

8  tons 

10  tons 

8  tons 

6  to  10  tons 

5  tons;  300  lbs.  fer. 


8  to  12  tons 


8  to  15  Ions. . . 
200  to  300  lbs. 


phos. 


1  to  3  busU . . . 
8  qts..,„. .,.. 

2  bush ...,.., 
2H  bush. . .. . 
2H  bush.  .... 
1  Vi  bush 

1  to  2  bush. , . 
M  to  %  lb..,. 

2  to  7  Sbs 


8  to  10  bush.  . 
10  TO  12  bush. 

4  to  7  lbs 

4  to  9  02 

2  to  6  lbs 

oz.  to  6  sq.  rd. 
2  to  5  pecks. . . 


20-30 
lS-20 

43 
14-17 

17 

43 
7-8 

14 
16-20 
16-24 
11-15 
12-15 
17-20 
14-20 
8-12 
18-20 
6-8 


(1)  I'he  standard  varieties  of  see<l  planted  in  the  several  sections  of  the  United  States  are  as  follows: 
Corn-r-^New  England,  learning,  sautord,  flint;  Middle  States,  Ifeaming,  white  dent,  yellow  dent;  Central 
and  Western  States,  learning,  sanford,  flint,  white  dent;  Southern  States,  hickory  king,  gourd-seed,  Co.^ 
prolific.  Wheat — Middle  Slates,  fultE;  Central  and  Western  States,  fultz,  poole.  tUe;  Southern  States, 
fulca,ster.  Oats — New  England.  Clydesdale  and  Welcome;  Middle  States,  wliite,  black;  Central  and  West- 
ern States,  Sixty-day,  Swedish  Select  and  Sliver  mine;  Southern  States,  Red  rustproof.  Barley — New  Eng-. 
laud  and  Middle  States,  Manchuria  and  Oderbrucker;  Western  States,  coast;  Southern  States,  Tennessee 
Winter.  Rye — New  England,  white;  Middle  Staites,  white.  Winter;  Central  and  Western  States,  Winter; 
Southern  States,  e.xcelsior  Winter.  Buckwheat — Middle  States,  silver  hull;  Central  and  Western  States, 
silver. hull.  Potatoes — New  England,  green  mountain,  carmeu  3,  rose;  Middle  States,  rose.-carmen  3,  rural  2; 
Central  and  Western  .States,  hebron,  riu-al,  early  rose,  early  Ohio.  Tobacco — Central  and  Western  States, 
yellow  prior,  Spanish,  white  hurley.  Hay,  clover — Middle  States,  medium  red.  Sweet  Potatoes — Middle 
Stales,  yellow  Jersey;  .Southern  States,  yellow  Jersey.  Cotton — Southern  States,  Texas  stormproof.  Spring 
wheat  is  to  some  extent  grown  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  many  other  States.  It  matures  Ifl  eighteen  to 
twenty  weeks. 

{2)     In  Texas  the  l)Iack  loam  is  a  good  soil  for  cotton,  corn,  whe.it  and  roo.st  other  ael'i'crops. 
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Food-  and  Crop^ — Phniing  Daf.a. 


V£C£TABLE    PLANTING 

TA8LS. 

VEGETABLr.. 

Quant  It  J." 

for  100 

Foot   Row. 

Dm  VXCF,    .\P.\RT    IN 
I.NCHES. 

Dept.'i  of 

Planting, 

Inches 

■ 

.  'i'in?t>  of  Planting. 

Mature 
(in    Day-ri, 

F..KCCPt    SH 

Noted) .  • 

Ko« 

s. 

In  Row. 

1  oz 

60  to  60. . . 
>!i  to  1  pt.. 

'-2    pt.   .   .   .   ; 
'•2    to    1    pt.. 

'i  pt 

2  oz 

h  oz ..... . 

'4  oz... ... 

H  oz 

1  oz .  .  .  .  . 

1  packet.. 

'i   oz 

H  oz 

a  pt 

!^  oz 

.'  3    oz 

S-l  oz 

1  oz 

70  roots.  .  . 

a  oz 

' i  oz .  .  .  .  . 

'  •;   oz 

'.-■J   OZ 

2  oz 

1  oz 

1  qt 

H  oz. .  .  .  . 

''i    07, 

1  to  2  pts . 
,'i)  oz 

5  lbs 

75  slips.    .. 
'•i  oz 

1  oz 

33 

«  oz 

'A  oz 

1  oz 

^  oz 

,4  oz 

H  oz 

33  to  40..  . 

1  <,   07, 

12  to 
36  to 
20  to 
36  to 
18  to 
3^  to 
12  to 
24  to 
24  to 

24  to 
18  to 
24  to 

18  to 

18  lo 
30  to 
12  to 
48  to 
24  to 

IS.  .  . 

24 
48 
24 
48 
24 
48 
18 
30 
30 

36 
24 
30 

36 

24 
30 
18 
72 
36 

3  to    5 

hi  U)     1. 
8  to  10. 

1 

1 

1 

Asparagus,  .pi;tutJ9 . 

15  to  20 

4  to    6 

Hills  24  to  36 . 

4  to    0 

Hills  24  to  36. 

5  or    6  to  ft.. 

16  to  24. 

Eariy  SDrUi&r        ...        .... 

1  to  t>  yrs, 

Beans,  sn.ap.  ..... 

.Vpnl  to  AuETUat 

40  to    P3 

Beans,  pole. 

May  and  June 

ftO  to    80 

Beans,  Llms,,  bu'^h . 

May  and  June 

W)  fi>    90i 

Beans,  Llmii,  pole. 

I 

1  to    2. 

1.;, 

■Vpril  to  .Juno 

60  to    80 

Beets 

April  to  July 

tiO  to    80 

Brussels  sprouts. .  . 
Cabv^age,  early. . . . 

-iprll  to  .\ugu3t 

.March   aud    April    (Start    lu 

hotbed  during  February) .  . 

May  and  June 

60  tj)   m. 

12  to  18 

>.., 

C'Abbage,  lacs 

10  to  24...... 

C  or    7  to  ft. . 

14  to  18 

4  to    8...... 

4  to    6  to  ft  . 
30  to  30 

4  to    5  to  ft.. 

48  to  72 

18  to  24 

8  to  10 

4  to    6 

C  to    8 

4  to    6 

4  to    6 

Hills  72 

24  to30..  .  ... 

5  or  10  to  ft.. 
4  or    5' to  ft.. 

3  to   6 . : 

4  or    6  to  ft.. 
16  toft.  .  .  ., . 

15  to  18 

14  to  18 

14 

v.. ...... 

'  s 

'■■'■.... 

i  to    2, 

<•.)   to     1. 

1 

90  to  13» 
90  to  130 

Carrot ........... 

75  to  110 

GftuUflower .... 

Celei-y 

Chard 

April  to  June  (Start  In  hotbed 
(I'.irlng  Februarj-  or  March) 

May  and  June.   (Start  In  hot- 
bed during  March  or  April) 

-Vprll  to  July 

JOO  to  l3Qi 

120  ioViii 
60  to    80 

Corn,  sweet 

May  to  July 

60  to  100 

Cress,  upKand 

March  to  May 

30  to    40! 

Cucumber 

.\prll  to  Julv 

00  to    80 

Eggplant 

',   U)     1. 

3  to    i. 

y-j 

>i 

hi 

1 

1  to    2. 
K.  10    1. 

1  to    2. 

,'■; 

!•<.  to    1. 
3  to    4. 

1  ri 

3  to    5. 

2  to    3. 
1 

Vi 

April  aud  M"fty.   (Start  in  hot- 
bed during  ^larch 

100  to  140 

i:ndlve. 

Midsummer 

00  to  180 

Hoo-aeradlali .  .'     . . 

24  to    30 
18  to    24 
18  to    24 
12  to    18 
72  to    96 

%  to    48 
12  to    18 
12  to    18 
12  to    18 
IS  to    24 
36  to    48 
IS  to    24 

24  to    36 
36  to    60 
96  to  144 
12  to    18 
36  to    60 
18  to    24 
18  to    24 
12  to    18 
36  to    48 
84  to  120 
36  to    48 

36  to    48 

18  to    24 
96  to  144 
96  to  120 

Eurlv  spring 

I  to  2  yrs- 

Kale 

Kohlrabi. 

Lettuce 

Mi'iskmelon 

Okra,  or  gumbo. . . 

Early  spring,  Aug.  and  Soi>t.. 

April  to  August 

March  to  September 

April  to  June.    (Start  in  hot- 
bed during  March) ....... 

May  and  June. 

00  to  120 
60  to    80 
60  to    9>) 

120  to  15(J 
00  to    90 

Onion,  seed ;...... 

April  and  May . .'     

130  to  150 

Onion,  sets. 

Parsley 

Parsnip. ....... 

Autumn  and  March  to  May. . 
Eativ-  .spring  and  September. . 
April  aud  Maj' 

90  to  120 

00  to  120 

lliS  to  160 

Peas 

Pepper 

March  to  June.  .^ 

May   and    June.       (Start    in 

hotbed  during  March) .... 

March  to  June 

40  to    30 

Potato,  Irish 

100  to  1 40' 
SO  to  140 

Potato,  sweet.   ■    . 

March  to  Juno.  .          

100  to  130 

Pumpkin 

96  to  144 

8  or  12  to  ft.. 
36  to  48 

May 

100  to  140i 

Itadlsh 

March  to  September 

Earlj'  eprins 

20  to    40 

Rhubarb,  planf.s. . . 

1  to  3  yrs. 

Kuiabaga." 

6  to    8 

2  to    4 

7  or    8  to  ft.. 
Hills  36  to    48 
Hills  84  to  108 
30  to  30 

J^  to     1. 

'  i  to   2 . 
1 

May  and  June ' 

60  to    80 

BaLslfy 

Early  spring 

120  to  180 

Hpinaeh 

Sciuiish,  bush .... 

September  or  early  spring .  .  . 

April  to  June 

April  to  June 

30  to    60 
00  to    80 

i5auash,  late 

1 

H  to    1. 

120  to  160 

Tomato,  seed 

May  and  June.    (St.■^rt  in  hot- 
bed dur'g  Feb.  and  Alarch) 

May  and  June.   (Start  In  hot- 
bed dur'g  Feb.  and  March) 

Aorll  and  Aucust 

Tomato,  plants    .  . 
Turnip 

30  to  36 

100  to  14'^ 

6  or    7  to  ft.. 
Hills  96  to  108 
96  to  120 

M  to  'A. 
1  to    2. 

1 

.SO  ro  100) 
(>0  to    80 

Vegetable  marrow . 
AVatermelott 

'•2  OZ 

'4  oz 

April  to  Jime   

1 10  10  140 

May 

100  to  120 

Note— Set  rhubarb  plants  so 
How  Much  Seed  to  Buy:  The 

String  Beans hi  to  1  pint 

Lima  Beans hH  to  1  pint 

Cabbage ' hi  ounce 

Carrot 1  ounce 

Cauliflower 1  packet 

Celery ;i  ounce 

All  Squash. . , , 4  ounce 

Beets , 2  ounces 

Sweet  Cora hi  pint 

1  or  2  peeks  of  early  potatoes 
persons. 

QUANTIT 

Barley;  broad 2  to  3  bus. 

Beans,  dwarll  drill.?.  Ih'j  bus. 
Beans,  pole,  nlHs. : .  .  10  to  12  qts. 
Be«ts,  hills, ,!....  .  .  .5  to  6  lbs. 

Broom  corn,  Jfcdil.* ...  .8  to  10  qts. 

Buckwheat. .;.'. . . .  .  .  1  bus. 

Cabbage  tranep M  lb. 

Carrot  drlUa 3  to  4  lbs. 

Glover,  red,  alone: .  .  12  to  20  lbs. 

•  "       whlt«,  alone.  12  to  15  lbs, 

•  "         Lucerne    or  .  . 

.-Alfalfa.....'. 20  lbs.- 

Corn,  hills. . .-.-.. ....  12  to  10  qts. 

<^  •'      soiling-.  -. ... . .  S  bos.  - 

Cucumber.  hllJs .2  lbs. 

riax,  broadcast . . . .  Ahi  bus. 


that  growing  tips  are  at  surface  of  ground, 

following  amounts  of  seed  will  plant  in  each  casf  a  garden  row  100  ft.  long: 


Lettuce K>  ounce 

Muskmelon H  ounce 

Cucumber hi  ounce 

Eggplant y<  ounce 

Kale  or  Swiss  Chard . .  .h:  ounce 

Parsley hi  ounce 

Parsnip '-i  ounce 

Vegetable  Oyster  (Sal- 
sify)  hi  ounce 

and  hi  to  1  bushel  of  late  potatoes  are  enough  to  plant  to  6.up(ily  four 


Onion  Sets  (bulbs)   1  quart 

Onion  Seed I  ounc« 

Peas 1  to  2  plnta 

Radish.  .  .  .1 1  ounce 

Spinach 1  ounce 


Tomatoes . 


ounce 


Turnip Vj  outtce 


Y  OF  SEED  USUALLY  SOWN  PER  ACRE. 


Grass,  Ky.  blue. ...  .3  bus. 

"      Orchard 3  bus. 

",     Red  Top 3  bus. 

Timothy >i  bus. 

"      Hung. ?j  to  1  bus. 

"      Mixed  Lawn.  .3  bus. 
Melon,  musk.  .      .  .  i2  to  3  lbs. 
Melon,  water,  hills.  .4  to  5  lbs. 
Millet,  common. . . . ,  5X  to  I  bus. 

Oats,  broaddast 2  to  3  bu?. 

.Onion,  drills 5  to  6  lbs. 

••     for  sets,  drills:  .30  lbs. 

"     sets,  drills. ...  .6  to  12  bu-s. 

Parsnips,  drills 4  to  6  lbs. 

Peas,  drills 3  bus. 

■•     broadcast 3U' btis. 


Potato  (cut  tubers)  .7  bus. 

Pumpkin,  hills 4  to  6  lb.<. 

Radish,  drills 8  to  10  Iba 

Rye.  oroaaritst . .  .  .  .1 '  >  to  2  biw. 

Sage,  drills 8  to  10  lbs, 

Spinach,  drills 10  to  12  Ib^. 

Squaan.  oush,  hills.  .4.  to  6  ibs. 

Salslty.  drills.  .....  .8  to  10  Iba 

Squash  (run.),  hllls.'.S  to  4  lbs. 

Tomato,  to  transp .  . '  4  lb . 

Turnip,  drilU. 1  lb. 

broiidca'it . , .  I  lb. 

■  Wh(>at .  .  1  "-ij  10  2  ba.*. 

8  lbs.  Clover,  hi  bu.  Tlmothp 
and  I  btis.  Red  Top  for  1  acra, 
ml.ked,  for  general  3eedlng. 
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DIGESTIBILITY   AND 

ENERGY    OF 

FOODS. 

Kind  of  Food 

Protetn 

Fat. 

Car- 
bohy- 
drates. 

Availa- 
bility of 
Energy. 

Kind  of  Food. 

ProtcfD. 

Fat. 

Car- 
bohy- 
drates. 

Availa- 
bility of 
Energy. 

Meat  and  flsh  .  . 

Eggs 

Dairy  products. 

Total  animal 
loodsof  mixed 
diet 

Cereals 

Legumes,  dried. 

P.  C. 

97 
97 
97 

97 
85 

78 

P.  c 

95 
95 
96 

95 
90 
90 

P.  C. 

9S 
98 

98 
98 
97 

P.  C. 

87 
89 
93 

89 
91 

83 

Sugars     and 

starches 

Vegetables 

Fruits •. .  . . 

P.  C. 

83' 
85 

8t 
92 

P.  C. 

90 
90 

90 
95 

P.  C. 

98 
95 
90 

97. 
97. 

P.  C. 

98 
91 

S.S 

Total   vegetable 
foods  of  ml.xed 
diet 

92     , 

Total  food  ;  .  ;  .  . 

.-;  91  :' 

AMOUNT  OP    FAT  IN  VARIOXTS    FOODS. 

Food  material. 

Quantity 

Fat  content. 

Food  material. 

Quantity. 

Fat  content. 

Whole  milk 

Ordinary    cream 
(18  per  cent). 

Double  or  whip- 
ping       cream 
(40  per  cent) . 

Butter 

1  cup 

1  cup 

1  cup 

1  cup.. .  . 
1   cup,   or 
8  ounces, 

1  cup,  or 
8  ounces. 
1    sauare, 
or  1  ounce. 

About  2  level  tea- 
spoons. 

About  3  level  table- 
spoons. 

About  6  level  table- 
spoons. 

14  level  tablespoons. 
Nearly  "A   cup. 

A  little  more  than  H 

cup. 
1  scant  tablespoon. 

Cheese  (grated).. 
Egg 

1  cup,  or 
4  ounces. 
1 

1 

1 

1  cup. .  .  . 

1    sup 

1  (nip. ,  . . 

2}4  level  tablespoons. 
A  little  more  than  I 

Egg  yolk 

Egg  white 

Egg  yolk.s 

Egg  whites 

Vegetable  oil   or 
lard  or  drippings 
from    which    all 
water  has  been 
driven     off    by 
heat. 

level  teaspoon. 
Do. 

only  a  trace. 
Abou%5  level  t:\h\c.~ 
spoons.  . 

English      walnut 
meats     (finely 
chopped). 

Peanuts      (finely 
'chopped). 

Chocolate 

■  '4  level  tea.spoon. 
1  cup 

In  making  these  estimates  it  Is  assumed  that  3  level  teaspoons  make  1  level  tablespoon,  and  10  level 

*Heat  calories  in  various  cereals— Wheat,  1  bushel,  60  pounds,  89,340;  Com,  1  bushel,  50  pounds,  88,032; 
Rye,  1  bushel,  56  pounds,  84,448;  Barley,  1  bushel,  48  pounds,  70,796;  Cats,  1  bushel,  32  p()unds,  41,920. 

The  average  man  needs  in  his  food,  daily,  2K  ounces  of  protein,  H  ounce  of  iron,  and  10  grains  of  cal- 
cium, besides  several  thousand  heat  calories.  The  following  table  shows  the  amounts  ol  various  foods 
required  to  give  the  necessary  amounts  of  proteiiT;~iron  and  calcium. 


Proteins 

Beans 11.7  oz. 

Bread 2  lbs. 

Beef 1334  oz. 

Cheese 9  oz. 

Eggs IH  lb. 

Milk 2>2  qts. 


Lettuce 2  oz. 

Oat  Meal... 2}^  oz. 

Onions 7  oz. 

Peaa 4  oz. 

Prunes 4  oz. 

Raisins I'A  oz. 


Peanut  Butter. 9 oz. 

Rolled  Oats. . .  1  lb. 

Split  Peas. lOH  oz. 
Iron. 

.Almonds.. ,.  .3  oz. 

Beef 4  oz. 

Egg  Yolk 3  oz. 

There  are  100  heat  calorics  in  each  of  tlie  following  items 
Banana,  medium;  Egg  Yolk,  2;  Egg  White,  7;  Peaches,  3;  Butter,  H  oz 
Cheese,  9  oz.;  Chop,  Lamb,  1  oz.;  Steak,  IK  oz.;  Codfish,  3'A  oz. 

LENGTH  OF  TIME  DIFFERENT  FOODS  REMAIN  JN 

H.  M. 

Apples,  sweet Raw 1  30 

Asparagus.... Boiled 1  30 

Beans Boiled ; 2  30 

Beef,  lean Roasted 3  00 

Beef,  fresh  salted Boiled 2  45 

Beets... Boiled 3  45 

Bread,  fresh Baked 3  30 

Cabbage Pickled 4  30 

Celery • Boiled 1  30 

Chicken Boiled.^ 2  00 

Cheese,  old 3  30 

Duck Roasted 2  00 

Eggs,  fre.sh Raw ;.......  2  00 

Eggs,  fresh Soft  boiled.. . . : 3  00 

Fish,  not  fat Boiled 1     30 

Fish,  not  fat Fried 3    00 


Spinafh 7  oz. 

C.ilciuni. 

BCiins 7  oz. 

Cabl)aRe. .  .1  \i  oz. 

Carrots 10  oz. 

Cheese 2'i  oz. 


Ortinge,  large;  Apple, 
Dates,  3;  Fig, 


Chocolate . . . .  2  oz, 

Egg  Yolk 3  oz. 

Milk 1  lb. 

Oranges S  oz. 

Oat  Meal....5>i  02. 
Peanuts..'...  .2  oz. 

large;  Pear,  large: 
1;  Potato,  mefilum; 


THE  STOMACH. 


H.  M. 


2 
2 
3 
3 


Liver  (calves') Fi-led  or  sauted. 

Lamb Grilled 

Milk Raw 

Mutton .Boiled  and  broiled. , . . 

Nuts 5 

Oysters .Raw , 2 

Onions Stewed 3 

Pork,  fat.. .  , Roasted , 5 

Pork,  salt Boiled 3 

Potatoes .Fried  or  baked. 2 

Rice Boiled 1 

Sausage Grilled 3 

Tripe .,,...,.. .  .Boiled 1 

Trout Boiled 1 

Turkey. Roasted , . . .  2 

Veal .Roasted or  grUled... . .  6 


30 
30 
15 
00 
00 
o5- 
30 

\h 

15 
30 
00 
30 
0(1 
3(1 
30 
00- 


TIME  NECESSARY  FOR  MATURITY  OP  VEGETABLE,S:'^-8}^.^ANY  LOCALITY, 


Crop. 

Maturity. 
Days. 

Chop. 

Maturity . 
pays. 

Crop. 

M.Uurity. 
Days. 

40  to    65 

60  to    80 

90  to  130 

100  to  130 

120  to  150, 

CJorn,  sweet,  i . .'. 

60  to  100 
60  to    80 
60  to    90 
40  to    80 
80  to  140 

Potatocs—Swcet 

Radish 

140  to  160 

Beet..:,.. 

20  to  140 

Lettuce 

Scjuasli — Bush .- 

Tomato • 

Turnip 

60  to    80 

Oauliflo\vpf  '   . 

Pea 

80  to  126 

Celery 

Potato — Irish 

60  to    80^ 

ANNUAL    LOSS    TO    THE    UNITED    STATES    CAUSED    BY    INSECTS.     .• 

(By  L.  O.  Howard,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Entomology,  U.  6.  Dept.  Agriculture.)        .,.--'.  ,.,„, 

FARM  crop!9— Cereals.   5430,204,600;   hay,  $116,230,500;   cotton,  $140,631,100;   tobacco,  |lg.?00.b00 

vegetables.  S199  412,600;  sugar  crops,  $8,436,800;  fruits,  $141,204,300;  farm-forest  products,  «22,138,900, 

Other  crops,  $29,649,700;  farm  crop  total,  $1,104,869,300.  „.^«  .!,„„„„„    ,        »  w  „    ..lo^^^  ^  «# 

Forests  and  forest  products,  $100,000,000;  products  in  storage,  8100,000,000;  Inaect-bome  diseases  ol 

man.  $1.W,000.000;  damage  to  domestic  animals.  $100,000,000;  grand  tota),  $1,654,869,300. 
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GRAIN    AND    SEED    BUSHEL    MEASURE. 

SHOWINO   THE    LEGAL   NUMBER   OF   POUNDS   PER   BUSHEL. 


M  CI 

60 
.56 
70 
32 
56 
48 

60 
56 
68 
32 
56 
48 

'a 
•id 

3_S 

60 
50 
70 
32 

56 
48 

a 

ci2 

CO 
■66 
70 
32 

56 

■48 

6 

a 
O 

CO 
56 
68 
32 
56 
■  48 

k 

28 

60 
56 
70 
32 
66 
48 

5  ° 

Od 

60 
56 
70 
32 

'56 

48 

si 
IS 

CO 
56 
70 
32 
56 
48 

i 

60 
56 
70 
32 
56 
48 
56 
36 
45 
60 
48 
.14 
44 
48 
56 
60 
52 

60 
56 
70 
32 
56 
48 

'38 
45 
60 
48 

.14 
44 
48 
60 
60 
52 

CO 
56 
70 
32 
56 
48 
56 
30 
45 
60 
50 
14 
44 
50 
56 
60 
52 

^    . 

cj  en 

A  on 

60 

56 
70 
32 
56 
48 
56 
32 
•45 
60 
50 
14 
44 
50 
56 
CO 
50 

ki 
11 

60 
56 
70 
32 
56 
48 
56 
38 
42 
60 
48 
14 
44 
46 
56 
60 
42 

i 

60 
56 
70 
32 
56 
48 
56 
34 
45 
CO 
48 
.14 
44 
.48 
56 
CO 
42 

i 

60 
56 
70 
32 
56 
48 
56 
34 
60 
CO 
48 
14 
44 
48 
56 

m 

52 

^?- 

60 
56 
70 
32 
56 
4S 

H 

CO 
.56 
70 
32 
■30 
48 

u"3 

60 
56 
70 
32 
56 
■  48 

>0J 

Wliisat v.,  ..,,•;;,, 

60 

f 'orn — sheU6d.  •<•;••••.. 

56 

Corn — Id  got.  ..<.<...;.. 

70 

Oats 

Rye < 

Barley. 

Kafir  corn.".  ..,...■. 

32 
56 
48 

Malt. ...;....... 

Timothy  seed 

Clover  seed 

38 
45 
60 
48 
14 
44 
.50 
56 
eO' 
52 

38 
45 
CO 
48 
14 
44 
.  50 
56 

m 

50 

38 
45 
CO 
50 
14 
44 
.50 
56 

m 

481 

34 

45 

60 

48 

14 

44 

.50 

50 

.60 

.50 

34 
45 
CO 
50 
14 
44 
.50 
56 
CO 
50 

34 

45 
60 
48 
14 
50 
.48 
56 
CO 
50 

34 
42 
60 
48 
14 
44 
.48 
56 
60 
42 

34 
42 
60 
48 
14 
44 
"48 
56 
60 
42 

34 

44 
60 
44 
.15 
44 
50 
56 
60 
48 

34 
45 
60 
48 
14 
44 
50 
56 
GO 
48 

38 
45 
60 
48 
14 
44 
-48 
50 
60 
52 

34 
45 
60 

Hunsarian  grass  seed 

Glue  sraas  seed 

48 
14 

Hemp  seed 

44 

MlUet  seed ... :.:.... 

Flax  seed. J 

48 
56 

Alfalfa  seed 

fiO 

Buckwheat 

52 

BUSHEL  WEIGHTS  WITH  PROPORTIONAL  WEIGHTS  FOR  SUBDIVISIONS. 

Bushel 
Weight 

IN  LBS. 

H  Bii. 

1   Fecli. 

VjPeck. 

'4  P<;ck. 

1   Quart  1 

Busni;i, 
WeigHi 

I.M  LBS. 

;i  Bu. 

1   Peck. 

1  a  Peck 

MPeok. 

1    Quart. 

Lbs 

Ozs 

Lbs 

Ozs 

Lbs 

Ozs 

Lbs 

Ozs 

Lbs 

Ozs. 

Lbs 

Ozs 

Lbs 

Oza 

Lbs 

Ozs 

Lbs 

Ozs 

Lbs 

Ozs. 

4.  . 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8 

0 

7 

0 

2 

45 .. 

22 

8 

It 

4 

5 

10 

2 

.13' 

6.5 

S 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

4 

46 

23 

0 

U 

8 

5 

12 

2 

14 

7 

10.. 

5 

0 

2 

8 

4 

0 

10 

0 

5 

47. 

23 

8 

11 

12 

5 

14 

2 

15 

7.5 

11 

6 

8 

2 

12 

6 

0 

11 

0 

5.5 

48 

24 

0 

12 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 

8 

12 

6 

0 

0 

8 

0 

12 

0 

G 

50 .. 

25 

0 

12 

8 

0 

4 

3 

O 

9 

14 

7 

0 

8 

12 

0 

14 

0 

7 

52 

26 

0 

13 

0 

0 

8 

3 

4 

10 

20 

10 

0 

.1 

0 

2 

8 

1 

4 

0 

10 

54 ......  . 

27 

0 

13 

8 

« 

12 

3 

6 

)  1  ■ 

22 

11 

% 

5 

8 

2 

12 

1 

0 

0 

U 

55...... 

27 

8 

13 

12 

(> 

14 

3 

7 

U.& 

23 .  . 

11 

5 

12 

2 

14 

1 

7 

0 

11  .5 

56 

28 

0 

14 

0 

7 

0 

3 

8 

12 

24 

12 

0 

fl 

0 

3 

0 

1 

« 

0 

12 

57 

28 

8 

14 

4 

7 

2 

3 

9 

12.6 

25 

12 

« 

6 

4 

3 

2 

1 

9 

0 

12.5 

58 

29 

0 

14 

8 

7 

4 

3 

10 

13 

26 

13 

0 

fl 

8 

3 

4 

1 

10 

0 

13 

60 

30 

0 

15 

0 

7 

8 

3 

12 

14 

28 .. 

14 

0 

7 

0 

3 

H 

1 

12 

0 

14 

62 

31 

0 

15 

8 

7 

12 

3 

14 

15 

30 

15 

0 

7 

8 

3 

12 

1 

14 

0 

15 

64 

32 

0 

16 

0 

8 

0 

4 

0 

0 

32 

16 

0 

« 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

68 

34 

0 

17 

0 

8 

8 

4 

4 

•i 

2 

.33 

1« 

rt 

H 

4 

4 

2 

2 

1 

0 . 5 

70 

35 

0 

17 

8 

8 

12 

4 

b 

3 

34 

17 

0 

« 

H 

4 

4 

2 

o 

1 

72 

36 

0 

18 

() 

9 

0 

4 

8 

4 

35...... 

17 

8 

8 

12 

4 

6 

2 

3 

1 

1.5 

74 

37 

0 

18 

8 

9 

4 

4 

10 

2 

5 

36 

IH 

0 

» 

0 

4 

8 

2 

4 

2 

75 

37 

8 

18 

12 

9 

6 

4 

a 

2 

5.6 

38 

19 

() 

» 

8 

4 

12 

2 

0 

3 

76 

38 

0 

19 

0 

9 

8 

4 

12 

2 

b 

.39 

1« 

H 

9 

12 

4 

14 

2 

7 

3  . 5 

80 

40 

() 

20 

0 

10 

0 

6 

0 

2 

8 

40 

20 

0 

10 

0 

5 

0 

2 

8 

4 

85 

42 

8 

21 

4 

10 

10 

.•} 

5 

2 

10.5 

42 

21 

0 

10 

« 

5 

4 

2 

10 

5 

100..    .. 

,50 

0 

25 

0 

12 

8 

6 

4 

3 

2 

43 

21 

H 

10 

13 

.') 

6 

2 

11 

5.5 

130 

05 

0 

32 

8 

10 

4 

8 

2 

4 

1 

44 

22 

0 

11 

0 

5 

.8 

2 

12 

6 

1 

1      . 

1 

CANADA'S    NEW    WEIGHT    STANDARD. 

The  Inspection  and  ^ales  act  iias  established  the  following  weights,  in  pounds,  by  the  bushel  by  which 
vegetables  must  be  sold  In  Canada  when  sold  by  the  bushel:  Artichokes,  56;  beans,  CO..  beets.  60;  blu^grass, 
seed,  14;4;arrot3,  50..  castor  beans  40;  clover  seed,  00:  hemp  seed,  44,  onions,  50,  parsnips.,  47-  r-otatoes, 
CO;  timothy  seed,  48.  turnips,  50.  ... 

Any.  bag  ol  vegetables  sold  as  such  shall  contain  the  number  of  Dominion  standard  pounds  required 
bv  the  law.  as  shown  herewith;  ArtlchokeSi,  84,  beets,  75;  carrots,  75;  onions,  75;  parsjnlps,  65;  potatoes, 
90;  turnips,  75.  - 

WHAT   AMERICANS    EAT. 

The  foUo'wlng  table,  compiled  under  the  directions  of  Rcv-al  Meeker,  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics. 
U.  S.  Dept.  of  Labor,  shows  the  pounds  of  food  coasumed  per  man  per  day  In  New  York  and  other  cities. 


, 

New 

New 

St. 
Paul 

At- 

Bcs- 

Chi- 

Den- 

Or- 

Or- 

New 

Provi- 

San 

Seat- 

St. 

and 

Item. 

lanta  . 

ton. 

cago. 

ver. 

leans, 
White. 

leans, 
Col- 
.o^ed. 

York. 

dence. 

Fran- 
cisco 

.  .tie.  . 

Louis 

Min- 
ne- 
apolis. 

Total  meat... . . 

0.296 

0.350 

0.380 

0.400 

0.320 

0.320 

0 .  356 

0.361 

0.420 

0.309 

0.369 

0.316 

Totiil  fish 

.0176 

.1130 

.0442 

.0270 

.0989 

.1050 

.0710 

.0640 

.0628 

.0643 

.0164 

0401 

Total  meat  &flBb 

.314- 

.463 

.424 

.427 

.419 

.424 

.427 

.426 

.483 

.363 

.  .385 

.356 

Milk,  whoje.  . . . 

.169 

1.116 

.874 

.575 

.376 

.0303 

1.407 

.869 

.960 

.920 

.317 
.486 

-.813 

Total  dairy  prod. 
Total  cereals.. . . 

.653 

1.260 

1.033 

.833 

.226 

.148 

1.575 

1.017 

1.107 

1.178 

,977 

.856 

.967. 

.972 

.920 

1.112 

1.077 

.966 

.916 

.962 

.700 

1.097 

.901 

Total-sugar 

.163 

.161 

.  186 

.164 

.180 

.17? 

.162 

.152 

.152 

.223 

.165 

.175 

Total  fruits. . . . . 

.427 

.277 

.375 

.423 

.333 

.331 

.212 

.302 

.435 

.499 

.386 

.337 

Total  vegetables 

1.001 

1.085 

1,151 

1.122 

.910 

.944 

.913 

1.318 

1.057 

1.045 

l.,173 

I  339 

Total  ralscel. . . . 

.0944 

.0390 

.0637 

.0606 

.0864 

.1230 

.0550 

.0571 

.0352 

.0456 

.0800 

.0559 

Total  fats 

.160 

.103 

.140 

.135 

.140 

.120 

.111 

.120 

.121 

.138 

.131 

.14,6 

Food  and  Crops — Measures. 
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CAPACGTY    OF    SILOS    IN    TONS. 


INSIDE 
HEIGHT 

OP  Silo. 


Feet. 
20. . . .  . 
21.... 

22 

23...  . 
24 .... : 
25...  . 
20.... 

27 

28... 

29 

30...    . 


INSIDE  Diameter  of 
Silo,  Fbet. 


10    12    14    16    18    20 


26 
28 
30 
32 
34 
36 
38 
40 
4J 
44 
47 


38 
41 
43 
.46 
49 
52 
55 
58 
61 
64 
67 


67 

72 

77 

81 

86 

91 

97 

102 

109 

114 

119 


103 
110 
116 
12;i 
130 
137 
144 
151 


143 

152 
160 
169 
178 
187 


Inside 
Height 
OF  Silo. 


Feet. 

31 

32 .   ... 
33   .... 

34 

35 

36 

37 

.38 

39 

40 , 


INSIDE 

DIAMETER 

OF    1 

SILO,  Feet. 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

49 

70 

96 

125 

158 

196 

5; 

74 

100 

131 

166 

205 

53 

77 

105 

137 

174 

215 

56 

SO 

109 

143 

191 

224 

58 

H4 

114 

149 

189 

234 

61 

87 

118 

155 

^196 

243 

63 

90 

123 

161 

204 

252 

66 

94 

128 

167 

212 

262 

68 

97 

133 

173 

220 

272 

70 

101 

138 

180 

228 

282 

INSIDE 

Height 
OF  Silo. 


41 
12. 
•-3. 
44. 

4r^. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49 

60. 


F<iel. 


INSIDE  Diameter  01 
8iLO,  Feet. 


10 


12 


105 
109 
113 
117 


14 

143 
148 
154 
169 
165 
170 


16 


187 
193 
201 
20V 
215 
222 
229 
236 


18 

236 
244 
252 
261 
209 
227 
285 
203 
301 
310 


2(1 

291 
300 
3iil 
320 
350 
3iO 
35(1 
361 
371 
383 


CEi^ENT,    SAND    AND    STONE    REQUIRED    FOR    WALLS    OF   SILOS. 

(Tliitkucs.s  ol  walls,  0  iuclies.     Doors,  20  inches  wide.     Proportions  for  concrete,  1:2}^:4.) 


Height  of 

SILO, 

Feet. 

Bbls.  of  Cement  Hequiretl  For 
(;fveu  Inside  Di.'^metcr  in  Feet. 

Cu.  Yds.  of  Sand  Required  For 
Given  Inside  Diameter  in  Feet. 

Cu.  Yds.  of  Gravel  Reqd  For 
Given  Inside  Diameter  in  Feet. 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

10 

12 

14 

10 

IS 

20 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

20 

16.0 
17.7 
19.2 
21.0 
22.3 
24.0 
25 . 7 
27.1 
28.7 
30.3 
31.7 
33.5 

19.0 
21.0 
22.8 
24.8 
26.6 
28.8 
30.7 
32.3 
34.2 
36.2 
37.8 
40.0 
41.8 

22.6 
24.9 
27.1 
29.3 
31.5 
33.8 
36.0 
38.3 
40.4 
42.8 
44.6 
47.4 
49.6 
51.8 

25.4 
28 . 0 
30.7 
33.0 
35.5 
38.2 
40.5 
43.4 
45.8 
48.7 
50.6 
53.7 
55.8 
58.0 
61.2 

5.8 

6.5 

7.0 

7.7 

8.2 

8.7 

0.4 

10.0 

10.5 

11.1 

11.6 

12.3 

7.0 

7.7 

8.6 

9.1 

9.7 

10.5 

11.2 

11.8 

12.5 

13.3 

14.0 

14.7 

15.3 

8.4 
9.0 
9.9 
10.7 
11.6 
12.3 
13.1 
14.0 
14.8 
15.7 
16.4 
17.3 
18.1 
18.9 

9.3 
10.2 
11.2 
12.1 
13.0 
14.0 
14.8 
16.8 
16.8 
17.8 
18.6 
19.5 
20.4 
21.4 
22.3 

ii'.c, 

12.7 
13.7 
14.8 
15.8 
16.9 
17.9 
19.0 
20.1 
21.2 
22.1 
23.9 
24.4 
25.5 
26.3 

ii'.i 

15.3 
10.4 
17.5 
18.7 
19.9 
21.0 
22.2 
23.6 
24.6 
20.0 
27.0 
28.0 
29.6 

9.4 
10.4 
11.4 
12.4 
13.3 
14.2 
15.0 
16.1 
17.0 
18,0 
18.8 
19.9 

V  ■ ' 

11.2 
12.4 
13.5 
14.7 
15.8 
17.0 
18.0 
19.2 
20.3 
21.5 
22.4 
23.8 
24.8 

13.3 

14.8 
16.0 
17.4 
18.7 
19.8 
21.3 
22.5 
24.0 
25.4 
20.4 
28.0 
29.2 
30.6 

15.2 
16.5 
18.2 
19.6 
21.0 
22.8 
24.0 
25,5 
27.2 
28.7 
30.0 
31.7 
33.0 
34.7 

22 

24 

26 

32.0 
35.0 
37.8 
40.6 
43.4 
46.0 
49.0 
52.0 
55.0 
67.5 
60.5 
65.3 
66.5 
69.8 
71.6 

3815 
41.8 
44.9 
48.0 
51.4 
54.3 
57.5 
60.8 
64.0 
67.5 
71.0 
74.0 
76.6 
80.0 

18.8 
20.6 
22.2 
24.0 
25.5 
27.3 
29.0 
30.6 
32 . 5 
34.0 
35.0 
38.4 
39.3 

22.8 
24.  S 

28 

30 

32 

34 

26,6 
28.5 
30.3 
32.0 

36 

38... 

40 

34.0 
35.0 
38.0 

42.: 

44 

46 

40.0 
41.8 
43.5 

48 

50 





36.0141.0145.0 

142.3 

I47.2 

WEIGHTS    OF    MILK    AND    CREAM. 

(From  the  Milk  Reporter.)  ,      ,    , 

In  general  the  speciUc  gravity  of  milk  and  cream  depends  on  the  percentage  ana  relation  of  solids; 
the  temperatm-e  at  which  the  determinations  are  made;  and  the  age  of  the  milk.  The  weight  ot  one  gallon 
of  water  .it  68  degrees  F.  (20  degrees  C.)  .according  to  the  Bure^iu  of  Standards  is  approximately  8.32162 
pounds.  Using  thia  figure  as  the  weight  of  water  and  using  the  specific  gravities  ot  milk  and  cream  ot  various 
percentages  as  given  in  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletin  98,  the  following  table  has  been  worked 
Qut  as  to  the  weights  per  gallon,  at  a  temperature  of  68  degrees  F. 


Pet.      Snec.  1    Gal.     1 

Pet. 

Spec.      Gal.    1 

Pet. 

Spec. 

Ga). 

of  Fat 

Grav. 

(lbs.) 

of  Fat 

Grav. 

(lbs.) 

t 

of  Fat 

Grav. 

(lbs.) 

Water 

1.000 

8.32162 

Mixed  milk 

Cream 

25. 

1.008 

8,3882 

Skim 

.025 

1.037 

8.6295 

cream 

10. 

1.025 

8,5297 

c:ream 

28. 

1.006 

8.3715 

Milk 

3. 

1.034 

8.6045 

Mixed  milk 

Cream 

30. 

1.004 
1.002 

8.3549 

Milk 

3.6 

1.033 

8.5962 

cream 

15. 

1.018 

8.4714 

Cream 

32. 

8.3383 

Milk 

4. 

1.032 

8.5879 

Cream 

18. 

1.015 

8.4564 

Cream 

35. 

.999 

8,3133 

Milk 

5. 

1.031 

8.5796 

Cream. .  v. . 

20. 

1.013 

8,4298 

Cream 

38. 

.997 

8.2966 

MUk 

6. 

1.030 

8. .5713 

Cream 

22. 

1.011 

8,4132 

Cre.im. . . . . 

40. 

.99518.2800 

Weights  are  given  at  68  degrees  because  this  is  the  temperature  that  was  used  In  determining  the  specific 
gravity  (20  C.  being  the  temperature  generally  used  for  such  work).  There  would  be  a  slight  ditfereuce  for 
milk  at  50  degrees  to  60  degrees,  the  temperature  at  which  milk  is  usually  received  at  the  plant. 

For  all  practlcijl  purposes,  the  weight  of  milk  testing  from  three  to  five  per  cent,  may  be  flgure<l  at  8.6 
pounds  per  g.illon.  - - . 

THE    CEREAL   QUARTER    IN    THE    UNITED    KINCDOM. 

(Compiled  lor'the  Chicago  Board  of^Tradc  by  G.  .T.  S.  Broomhall  of  the  British  Royal  Statistical  Society.) 
In  the  United  Kingdom  Ibc  quarter  comprises  among  others  the  following  conventional  weights: 


'Wheat    and    corn    from    the 

Atlantic  and  Gull  ports  of 

.    America,   from   Argentina, 

Australia,  and  New  Zealand 

American  and  Canadian  dats. 

Wheat  from  Pacific  Coast  of 

U.  S   A. 

CalUornian  and  Oregon  barley 
Russian   wheat    from    Black 

Sea  and  Azoff,  always 

Russian  wheat  from  Baltic. . . 
■  "Russian  corn  from  Black  Sea 


Lbs. 


480 
320 

500 
448 

492 
496 
492 


Russian    barley 
Sea  and  Azofi . 

Russian  oats. . . . 


from   Black 


Russian  rye 

Danubian  wheat 

Danubian  corn — large  berry . . 
Danubian  cdrn — small  berry. . 

Danubian  barley. 

Danubian  rye. 

German  wheat— from  Dantzig, 
500  lbs.;  all  others 


Lbs. 


400 
304 
320 
480 
480 
480 
492 
400 
480 

.504 


Chilian  barley. 

Chilian  wheat 

New  Zealand  oats  cif.  320  I 

lbs.:  on  Mark  Lane \ 

Argentine  oata ...,,... 

Linseed,  American....; 

LinseiMl,  Russian «... . 

Lin.seed,  .^,rgentIne........ . . 

Ijlnseed,  iBombay 

Llnsee<i   Calcutta, ,,,,. 


Lbs. 

448 
500 
320 
336 
304 
424 
474 
416 
416 
410 


*  K  shipped  from  Pott,  480  poimds. 
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Food  o.iid  Crops — -Farms — PJow  Lands. 


VALUE    or    FARM    PROPERTY    IN    THE    U.    S.-1 850-1910. 

(liy  the  Census  Bureau  > 


Census  Yeah. 

All  Farm 
Property. 

l-:iud. 

Buikliags. 

Implement.s  and 
Machinery. 

l,i\e  .Stoek 

1850 , 

$3, 967 ,34  3,. 580 
7,980,493.003 
8,944,857,749 
12,180,.501„538 
16,082.267,689 
20,439,901,164 
40,991,440.090 

53,271,575,426 
6,645,045,007 
7,444,054,462 
10,197,096,776 
13,279,2.52,649 
13,058,007,995 
28,475,074,169 

§151.587,638 
-246,118,141 
270,913,678 
406,520,055 
494,247,467 
749,775,970 
1,265,149,783 

3544,180,51,6 
1,089,329,91!; 
1,229,889  609 

I860 

1870 

1S80 > 

1,-576,884.707 
2  308  767  57:> 

1890 

1900 

¥3,556,639,496 
6,325,451,528 

3  075  477  703 

1910 

4,925.173, fiU' 

Until  1900  ly.nd  and  l)uiklings  were  not  separately  stated;  iiicludin?  only  the  reported  \a!uc  ol  live 
.stock  on  larms  uolil  1870;  Including  estimated  value  of  live  stock  ou  ranges:  exclusive  of  Alaska  and  Hawaif 
after  1890;  including  value  of  live  ?itofk  on  ranges  as  well  as  on  farms  until  1900;  exclu.'<lve  of  Porto  Rio 
iu  1910.  . 


CEXHUa     • 

Year. 

No.  oJ 

Farma. 

Im- 
proved. 

Unim- 
proved. 

Total. 

Year 

No.  of 
Farms. 

Im- 
proved. 

Unim- 
proved. 

Total 

18.511    

I860    

18711    

JS8I) 

1,449,073 
2,044,077 
2,659.985 
4.008.907 

Acre^. 
113,032,614 
163,110,720 
188, '9  2 1,099 
284,771,012 

Acres. 

180,523,000 
244,101,818 
218,813,942 
251,310,793 

A  cres. 
293,-560,614 
407,213,538 
407.735.041 
536,081,835 

1890 

1900 

1910 

4.564,641 
5,787,372 
6,361,502 

Acres. 
357,616,755 
414,498,487 
478,451,750 

Acres. 
265.601.S64 
424,093,2-87 
100,346,575 

.4rr-..! 
623.Jii,«I'f 
838.591,774 
878,798,325 

Not  including  farms  of  leas  than  three  acres  which  reported  tlie  salp  of  less  than  5-500  worth  of  pro<la!;t-i 
ill  the  census  years  since  1860;  exclusive  of  Aia-ska  and  Hawaii  since  1890;  exclusive  of  Porto  Rico  since  l')10. 
FARM    ACREAGE    AND    VALUE,    BV    .ST-VTES,    1910. 


STATES- 

No,  of 
l''arins . 

Acreage 
of  Farms. 

Total  Value 

.States, 

No,  of 
Farms . 

Acreage 
of  Farms. 

'J'otal  \'alue 

.'Vl.ih.ima 

262,901 

20.732.000 

5370,138,000 

N>'t)raska 

129,678 

38,622,000 

52,079,818,000 

Arizona 

9,227 
214,678 

1.216,000 
17,416,000 

75,123,000 
400,089,000 

Nevada 

2,689 
27,053 

2,714,000 
3,249,000 

60,399,000 

Arkansas 

New  Harapsliire, 

103,704,000 

California 

88,197 

27,931,000 

1,614,694,000 

New  Jersey 

33,487 

2,573,000 

254.-832,000 

Colorado 

46,170 

13,532,000 

491,471,000 

New  Mexico .... 

35,676 

11,270,000 

1.59,447,000 

Connecticut 

20,815 

2,185,000 

159,399,000 

New  York 

215,.597 

22,030,000 

1,451,481,000 

Delaware 

10,836 

1,038,000 

63,179,000 

North  Carolina. . 

253,725 

22,439,000 

637,716,000 

Dist.  of  Col 

217 

6,000 

8,476,000 

North  Dakota  . . 

74,360 

28.426,000 

974,814,000 

Florida ......... 

50,016 

291,027 

30,807 

5,2,53,000 

26,953,000 

5,283,000 

143,183,000 
580,546.000 
305,317,000 

Ohio 

Oklahoma     

Oreefoh 

272,045 
190,192 
45,-502 

24,105,000 
28,859,000 
1 1 ,686,000 

1,902,694.000 

Georgia. .... 

918,198.000 

Idaho 

,528,243,000 

Illinois.  .  -  , ,  .    .  - 

251,872 

32,522,000 

3.905,321,000 

Pennsylvania   . . 

219,295 

IS. -586.000 

1,2.53,274,000 

Indiana 

215,486 

21,299,000 

1,809,135,000 

Rhode  I-sliind..  . 

5,292 

443,000 

32,990.000 

217,044 
177,841 
259,186 

33,930,000 
43,384,000 
22,189,000 

3,745,860.000 

2.039.389,000 

773.797,000 

South  Carolina 
South  Dakota . .  . 
Tennessee, 

176,434 

77.644 

246,012 

13.512.000 
26,016,000 
20,041,000 

392,128.000 
l,106,097T»no 

Kansas T.  . 

Kentucky 

612.520,000 

Louisiana 

120,546 

10,439,000 

301,220,000 

Texas , . . . 

417,770 

1)2.435.000 

2.218,645.000 

Maine 

eo.016 
45,923 

6,296,000 
6,057,000 

199.271.000 
286,167.000 

Utah 

Vermont 

21,676 
32.709 

3-397.000 
4,663.000 

1,50,795,01.10 

Maryland 

145,399.000 

Ma.'ssaclmsetts  . . 

36.917 

2.875,000 

226,474,000 

Virginia 

184,018 

19.495.000 

625.06-5.000 

Michigan 

206,960 

18,940,000 

1,088,858,000 

Washington.  .  .  . 

.56.192 

11,712,000 

637.-543,000 

Mliuie-sota ... 

156,137 

27,675,000 

1,476,411,000 

West  Virginia  .  -  . 

96,685 

10,026,000 

314,738.000 

Mississippi   . 

274.382 

18,557,000 

426,314,000 

Wisconsin 

177,127 

21,060.000 

1,413,!  1S,000 

Mi-souri 

277,244 

34,591,000 

2,052,917,000 

Wyoming 

10,987 

8,543,000 

167,189,000 

Montana 

26,214 

13,545.000 

347,828,000 

FARM    WEALTH    OF   THE    UNITED    STATES   vSINCE    1879- 


Calendak 
Year. 


Value  of       Value  of 

Crops       Live  Stock 
Produced.     Products. 


1879. 

1889. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901 

1902 

190:i 

1904. 

1905. 

1906 

1907 

1908. 


h,ooo  Vols. 


2.998,704 
3,191.942 
3,385,179 
3,678,416 
3,771,654 
3,981,676 
4,012,653 
4,263.134 
4.761,112 
5,098,293 


1,000  Dols. 


1,718,366 
1,817,653 
1,916,941 
2,016,229 
2,115,616 
2,140,102 
2,261,344 
2,501,076 
2,726,877 
2,792,333 


Total  Gross 

AVealtli 
Produced. 


000  Dols. 
2.212.541 
2.460.107 
4.717,070 
5,009,595 
6,302,120 
5,594,645 
5,887,170 
6,121,778 
6,273,997 
6,764,210 
7,487,9,89 
7.890,626 


Calendar 

Year. 


1909 

1910. 

19U. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919- 


\'alue  of 

Crops 
Produced  - 


.000   Dols. 

5,487,161 

5.486,374 

5,5t)2,058 

5,842,220 

6.132,7.59 

6.111,684 

6.907.187 

9.054.459 

14,222,000 

14,331,000 

16,025,000 


Value  or      TotiiU  irosi 


Live   Stock 
Products. 


,000  Dois. 
3,011,150 
3,651,017 
3,257,117 
3,500,670 
3,716,754 
3,783,277 
3,868,304 
4,352,000 
7,164,000 
8,149,000 
8,957,000 


Wealth 
Produced. 


t  ,001,    Pols, 

8,408.311 

9.037,-391 

8.819,175 

9.342.790 

9,849.513 

9.894.961 

10,775.000 

13.408,000 

21,:j-S6.000 

22,480,000 

24,982,000 


UNITED 

STATES   FARM   WAGE   AVERAGES,   BY   YEARS. 

By  the             Day  labor,     i 

Day  labor,  not 

By 

the 

Day 

labor. 

Day  latwr,  not 

moDth. 

harvest. 

harvest. 

month- 

harvest- 

hat  vest - 

With 

Witho't 

With 

Witho't 

With 

Witho't 

With 

Witho't 

With 

Witho't 

Wltli 

Wit  ho  t 

board. 

board. 

board. 

board. 

board. 

board, 

board. 

board- 

board - 

board. 

board - 

board. 

1919.. 

-$39.82 

$56.29 

S3. 15 

S3.83 

S2.45 

S3-12 

1911-- 

$20-18 

S28-77 

S1.49 

81§S 

SI -09 

Sl-42 

"1918.. 

34.92 

47.07 

2.65 

3-22 

2.07 

2.63 

1910.. 

19.21 

27-50 

1.45 

1.82 

1.06 

1.38 

1917  . 

2S.8" 

40  43 

2.08 

2.54 

1-56 

2.02 

1902.. 

16.40 

22,14 

1.34 

1.53 

.89 

1.13 

1910.. 

23.25 

32.83 

1.69 

2.07 

1.26 

1.62 

1899.. 

14.07 

20.23 

1.12 

1-37 

.77 

101 

1915.. 

21.26 

30  1 5 

1.56 

1.92 

1.13 

1.47 

1898.. 

13.43 

19.38 

1.06 

1.30 

.72 

-96 

1914  . 

21.05 

29.88 

1.55 

1.91 

1,13 

1.45 

1895.. 

12.02 

17.69 

.92 

1.14 

.02 

81 

1913- . 

21.38 

30.31 

1.57 

1,94 

1.16 

1.50 

1894.. 

12-16 

17,74 

.93 

1,13 

.63 

.81 

1912-. 

20.S1 

29.58 

1.54 

1.87 

1.14 

1.47 

1893.. 

13.29 

19.10 

1.03 

1.24 

.C9 

.89 

Toods  and  Crops — Plow  Lands;  Farm  Animats. 
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VALUE    OF    PLOW    LANDS    IN    UNITED.  STATES. 


State. 


Maine . . . 
N.  Hampshire 
Vermout. 
MassichuBetts 
Rliode  Island . 
Counecticut.  . 
New  York  ... 
New  Jersey . . 
Pennsylvaala. 
Delaware.  .  .  . 
Mary  Land . 
Virginia 
TV  est  Virginia 
N.  Carolina. 
3.  Carolina . 
Georgia . . . . , 

Florida 

Ohio. 

Indiana  .... 

Illinois 

Michigan. . . 
Wia;'on3in . . . 
Minnesota.. 

Iowa , . 

MlssDurl .... 


Av. 

of  Poori 

Av.  of  Goop 

Av 

.  Of  All   1 

Plow  Lands. 

Plow  Lands. 

Plow  Lands.  1 

1920 

1919 

1918 

1920 

1919 

1918 

1920 

1 

1919 

1918 
$35 

$30 

$24 

$24 

$56 

$50 

$48 

$42 

$37 

24 

2.1 

21 

64 

54 

52 

42 

39 

-    39 

M) 

W 

-;;h 

69 

64 

64 

48 

44 

44 

40 

41 

41 

103 

92 

92 

72 

68 

6b 

,W 

47 

46 

H):> 

92 

90 

S5 

73 

70 

■Xt 

37 

37 

100 

80 

75 

60 

55 

52 

39 

;w 

33 

S4 

SO 

75 

61 

60 

58 

r>n 

W 

fA- 

104 

103 

lOH 

80 

76 

78 

40 

3f 

37 

K6 

79 

79 

66 

60 

58 

44 

36 

;« 

86 

70 

68 

66 

55 

59 

4() 

:» 

3:i 

H2 

6(; 

61 

(f> 

5.1 

-  47 

34 

31 

29 

T.\ 

62 

61 

53 

47 

43 

32 

2S 

2S 

n 

64 

64 

51 

44 

4.) 

42 

31 

29 

H7 

67 

58 

63 

50 

42 

41 

27 

-  211 

K2 

56 

4,1 

61 

45 

3b 

3(1 

24 

211 

63 

49 

40 

16 

37 

28 

2.T 

21 

21 

5.1 

4rt 

4:- 

36 

33 

32 

(W 

6.1 

fil 

1,« 

113 

lOi 

105 

91 

86 

80 

6fl 

67 

150 

126 

120 

119 

100 

•J6 

115 

m 

94 

213 

170 

160 

170 

114 

1.12 

41 

40 

3H 

SO 

7S 

75 

64 

61 

60 

6fi 

60 

56 

125 

!I0 

100 

100 

8.S     821 

73 

.58 

ni 

12(1 

Hh 

85 

100 

7H 

75 

157 

129 

119 

257 

196 

m 

219 

169 

154 

60 

hi 

47 

110 

91 

83 

87 

72 

66 

State. 


N.  Dakota. .  . 
S.  Dakota . . .  . 
Nebraska .  . .  . 

Kau.sas 

Keut.upky .  .  .  . 
Tennessee . . .  . 

Alabama 

Mississippi .  .  . 
Louisiana.  .  . . 

Texa.3 

Oklahoma . . .  . 

Arkansas 

Montana 

Wyoming .  .  .  . 

Colorado 

New  Mexico. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada..-: . . , 

Idaho 

Washington .  . 

Oregon 

California.  .  .  . 


Av.  of  Poor  Av.  of  Good 
Plow  Lands.  Plow  Lands. 


192011919  1918 


$31 
67 
85 
50 
42 
40 
20 
23 
34 
36 
30 
26 
21 
34 
40 
30 
90 
60 
46 
60 
68 
60 
70 


$27 
50 
67 
44 
37 
31 
17 
16 
25 
27 
24 
22 
21 
26 
36 
30 
60 
65 
50 
50 
60 
53 
69 


1920  1919  1918 


$26 

$49 

41 

108 

60 

1,50 

42 

90 

31 

95 

:fl> 

90 

15 

43 

15 

49 

26 

65 

30 

72 

23 

63 

20 

65 

22 

4f: 

25 

70 

60 
180 
135 

no 

135 
150 
130 
175 


Unit.  Stal-S    $00    $51    $47  $113    $91    $85    $90l  $74    $68 


$43    $41 

77      63 


Av.  of  All 
Plow  Lands. 


1920  1919  1918 


115 

77 
80 
75 
33 
33 
44 
.58 
51 
50 
45 
53 
80 
60 
125 
125 
110 
98 
121 
108 
165 


100 
74 
65 
67 
30 
31 
45 
57 
48 
45 
45 
49 
74 
60 
116 
113 
110 
89 
122 
111 
168 


$43 
90 
125 
"  70 
70 
60 
30 
35 
50 
56 
47 
45 
36 
53 
66 
45 
130 
103 
80 
105 
115 
100 
130 


$37    $35 
67      56 


95 
61 
61 
53 
24 
25 
33 
46 
38 
38 
34 
43 
60 
45 
100 
95 
85 
76 
95 
81 
121 


80 
58 
50 
48 
21 
23 
33 
45 
35 
31 
35 
41 
55 
42 
98 
86 
80 
70 
94 
84 
120 


It  cost  Kansas  farmers  (In  1919)  S25.20  to  j-tow  an  acre  of  wheat,  for  which  they  received  S24.77,  ac- 
cording to  the  United  State.^  Department  oi  Agriculture. 


LIVE    STOCK    ON    FARMS    IN    UNITED    STATES    SINCE    1878. 

(By  the  United  Stat^.s  Department  of  Agriculture  ) 


January  1. 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 -.  .  . 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904. 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910.. 

1911 i 

1912 1 

1913 T 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Total  Value. 


DoUOTS. 

1,534,297,000 

1.444.102,000 

l,576,{n7.5,56 

1,721  795.262 

1,906,468,252 

2,338,215,768 

2,467,868,924 

2.456,428,383 

2,365,159,862 

2,400,686,938 

2,409,043.418 

2,507.0.50,058 

2  418,766,028 

2,329,787.770 

2.461  765.698 

2,483,506,681 

2.170,816,754 

1,819,446,306 

1,727.926.084 

1.6,55,414,012 

1,888.654,925 

1  997,010,407 

2.228.123,134 

3,011,254,076 

^,989, 170,1.50 

3,102,515.540 

2.998,247,47!> 

3,006,580,737 

3,675,389,442 

4,423,697,853 

4.331,230,000 

4.525,2.59,000 

5,138,486,000 

5,276,438,000 

6,008,327,000 

5,501.783,000 

5,891,229,000 

5,969.2.53.000 

6,020,670,000 

6,735,612,000 

8,284,198,000 

8,827,894,000 

8.566,313,000 


Cattle. 


Number. 

30,523,400 

33,234,500 

33,258,000 

33,307,363 

35,891,870 

41,171,762 

42.647,307 

43,771,295 

45,510,630 

48,033,833 

49,234,777 

50,331,142 

62,801,907 

52,895,239 

54.067,690 

62,378,283 

53,095,568 

50,868,845 

48,223.995 

46.450,135 

45,105,083 

43,984,340 

43,902,414 

62,333,870 

01,424,599 

01,764,433 

61,049,315 

61.241,907 

66,861,522 

72,633,996 

71,267,000 

71,099,000 

69,080,000 

60,602,000 

57,959,000 

56,527,000 

56,592,000 

58,329,000 

61,920,000 

64,583,000 

67  422.000 

68.560.000 

68,232,000 


Horses. 


Number. 

10,329,700 

10,938,700 

11,202,000 

11,429,626 

10,521,554 

10,838,110 

11,169,683 

11,564,672 

12,077,657 

12,496,744 

13,172,936 

13,663.294 

14,214.000 

14,056,750 

15,498,140 

16,206,802 

16,081,139 

15,893,318 

15,124,067 

14,364,667 

13,960,911 

13,665,307 

13,538.000 

16,744,723 

16,531,224 

16,557  373 

16,736  059 

17,057,702 

18,718,578 

19,746,583 

19,992,000 

20,640.000 

21,040,000 

20,277,000 

20,509,000 

20,667.000 

20,962,000 

21,195,000 

21,159,000 

21,210,000 

21.555.000 

21,482.000 

21,103,000 


Sheep. 


Number. 

35,740,500 

38,123,800 

40,766,000 

43,569,869 

45,016,224 

49,237,291 

50,626,626 

50,360,243 

48,322.331 

44,759,314 

43,544,7,55 

42,699,079 

44,336,000 

43,431,136 

44,938,365 

47,273,553 

45,048,017 

42,294,004 

38,298,783 

36.818,643 

37,656,960 

39,114,453 

41,883,000 

59,756,7)8 

62,039,091 

63,904,876 

51,630,144 

45,170,423 

50,631,619 

53,240.282 

54,631.000 

56,084  000 

57.216,000 

63,633  000 

62,362,000 

SI. 482 ,000 

49,719,000 

49,966,000 

48,625,000 

47,616,000 

48,603,000 

48,866,000 

48,615.000 


Mules. 


Swine. 


Number. 

1,637,500 

1.713,100 

1,730,000 

1,720,731 

1,835,169 

1,871.079 

l.ei4,126 

l.J72,569 

2,052,593 

2,117,141 

2  191,727 

2  257,.574 

2,.331,000 

2.296,532 

2.314,699 

2.331,128 

2.3.52,231 

2,333,108 

2,278.946 

2,2)5,654 

2.100,282 

2.1.34,213 

2,086.000. 

2,864,4,58 

2  757.017 

2.728,088 

2,7.57.916 

2  888,710 

3,404,061 

3.816,692 

3,869,000 

4,053.000 

4.123,000 

4,323,000 

4,362,000 

4,386,000 

4,449  000 

4,479,000 

4,593,000 

4,723.000 

4,873,000 

4,954,000 

4,995,000 


Number. 

32,262.500 

34,766,100 

34,034,100 

36,247.683 

44,122,200 

43,270,086 

44,200,893 

45,142,657 

46,092,043 

44,612.836 

44,346,525 

50,301,692 

51,603.000 

50,625  106 

52,398.019 

40.094,807 

45.206.498 

44  165.716 

42,842.759 

40,600,270 

39,769,993 

38,661,631 

37  079,000 

56,982,142 

48,698,890 

46.922,624 

47.009,367 

47,320.511 

52.102.847 

54.794,439 

56.084,000 

54,147,000 

47,782,000 

65,620,000 

65,410,000 

61,178,000 

58,933.000 

64,618.000 

67.766.000 

67  .503.000 

70,978.000 

74  584,000 

72,909,000 


Poultry  on  Farms-The  total  value  of  poultry  was  estlmat.ed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
be  8501.992,000  in  1916.  This  includes  both  poultry  kept  as  breeding  stock  and  poultry  raised  and  marketed 
during  the  year.  The  estimated  number  of  poultry  on  farms  on  Jan.  1,  1919,  was  325,000,000  head,  a  de- 
crease of  approximately  39,000.000  !iead  since  1916,  though  an  increase  of  29,000,000  head  since  1910. 
Production  statistics  for  the  same  period  show  an  Increase  from  567,000,000  head  in  1916  to  689,000,000 
head  in  1918,  though  receipts  at  the  New  Yorl£  market  have  been  on  the  decrease  for  several  years  with 
the  exception  ol  1915. 
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Food  and  Crops — Farm  Animals. 


LIVE    STOCK    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES-JANUARY 

(000  omitted  for  both  numbers  and  values.) 
Data  compiled  by  the  Department  ot  Agriculture  at  Washington. 


J920. 


.SlATE. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

]\'Iassaclmsetts. . . 
Rliode  Island. . . . 

Connecticut 

New  Yoi  k 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania. . ,  . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia-.  .  . 
North  Carolina.  . 
South  Carolina .  . 

Georgia 

Florida 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dalcota . .  . 
South  Dalcota.  .  . 

Nebrasita 

Kansas 

Kentucky  . . 

Tenne.ssce 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana     .    .  .  . 

Texas 

Olcla'ioma 

Arkansas 

Montana 

Wyoming , 

Colorado 

New  Mexico. ... 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington .... 

Oregon 

California 


Horses. 


No. 
107 

40 

85 

52 
8 

43 
560 

88 
560 

34 
168 
362 
192 
183 

80 
132 

60 

873 

821 

1,422 

640 

080 

940 

1.505 

1,040 

825 

819 

1,018 

1,153 

429 

353 

158 

261 

215 

1,199 

729 

266 

518 

225 

427 

232 

132 

145 

75 
270 
303 
282 
400 


Dollars. 
16,478 

5,760 
11,985 

Ji.OOO 

1,280 

7,095 
78,960 
13,200 
68,880 

2,822 
17,136 
39,096 
19,968 
27,999 
14,400 
20,988 

8,400 
95,157 
82,921 
133,668 
60,800 
74,120 
85,540 
133,945 
86,320 
66,825 
58,149 
76,350 
91,087 
43,329 
39,889 
20,224 
29,493 
•23,005 
115,104 
60,507 
25.802 
31,080 
11,925 
33,733 
15,776 

9.240 
11,310 

4,500 
20,790 
27,876 
23,970 
37,600 


Milch  Cows. 


A'o. 
179 
103 
278 
159 
20 
118 

1,493 
153 
970 
46 
180 
437 
250 
328 
211 
461 
156 

1,001 
724 

1,060 
873 

1,846 

1,395 

1,353 
919 
464 
561 
601 
935 
457 
384 
502 
571 
378 

1,138 

550 

452 

180 

82 

272 

87 

57 

109 

35 

13 

228 

224 

571 


United  States 21,109  1,992,542   23,747  2,021,6811  44,485  1,919,445   48,615 


Dolluis. 

14,141 

8,858 

24,742 

16,695 

12,200 

12,390 

159,751 

19,584 

95,060 

3.910 

16.020 

33.212 

19.000 

25,584 

17,935 

29,965 

11,232 

97,612 

63,712 

101,760 

83,808 

179,062 

114,390 

119,064 

72,601 

35,728 

42,075 

49,883 

75,735 

33,361 

26,880 

28,614 

35,402 

25,326 

87,626 

37,400 

25,312 

14,940 

7,620 

23,064 

7,221 

5,415 

8,502 

3,080 

11,500 

20,004 

18,592 

55,387 


Other  Cattle. 


No. 

143 

70 

190 

102 

14 

80 

909 

77 

727 

24 

138 

578 

384 

394 

249 

771 

945 

1,113 

704 

1,290 

773 

1,493 

1,730 

2,775 

1,746 

617 

1,526 

2,911 

2,161 

580 

593 

842 

716 

725 

4,458 

1,300 

691 

936 

787 

1,355 

1,378 

1,200 

518 

53 

537 

298 

798 

1,634 


Dollars 

5,134 

2,919 

7,008 

4,570 

657 

3,816 

43,905 

4,389 

33,442 

1,123 

6,955 

28,438 

19,853 

13,908 

9,088 

20,971 

25,798 

54,203 

39,422 

70,434 

33,084 

60,019 

56,398 

135,975 

85,379 

25,544 

67,602 

131,868 

103.728 

23,890 

19,450 

19,282 

16,826 

21,242 

186,344 

54,210 

1 6,800 

47,302 

39,744 

65,170 

02,099 

52.800 

20,357 

24,075 

23,082 

13,052 

32,710 

-83,988 


SJiecp. 


No 

ISO 

39 

105 

30 

^    6 

29 

824 

30 

939 

-     10 

250 

714 

772 

144 

27 

125 

107 

3,010 

1,089 

1,010 

2,224 

087 

068 

1,321 

1,525 

286 

850 

323 

506 

1,236 

584 

137 

175 

230 

2,790 

131 

201 

2,791 

3,200 

2,121 

2,538 

1,300 

2,245 

1,596 

3,234 

757 

2,547 

2,972 


Swine. 


Dollars. 

1.710 

382 

1,208 

381 

,73 

371 

10,218 

330 

10,892 

104 

2,725 

8,211 

8,183 

1,368 

192 

612 

556 

30,401 

12,850 

12,726 

26,243 

7,420 

7,348 

15,852 

18,148 

3,146 

8,500 

3,585 

5.870 

13.472 

6.132 

767 

1,1.02 

1,242 

27,621 

1,454 

1,487 

28,747 

32,640 

20.786 

23,603 

12,480 

22,001 

16,439 

33,634 

8,327 

28,017 

32,098 


No. 

116 

67 

120 

176 

16 

100 

920 

210 

1,420 

73 

461 

1,127 

443 

1,592 

1,088 

3,165 

1,588 

4,351 

4,760 

5.323 

1.450 

2,236 

2,951 

10,389 

4,305 

428 

1,730 

3,366 

1,667 

1,681 

1,946 

2,201 

2,396 

1,512 

2.356 

943 

1,586 

160 

03 

382 

83 

50 

U4 

32 

187 

292 

314 

973 


511,654  72.909  1,380.212 


Dollars 

20,842 

1,608 

2,700 

4,752 

480 

2,730 

20,700 

5,292 

33,654 

1,387 

8,759 

16,905 

7,975 

31,840 

23,392 

53,488 

20,644 

83,539 

90,440 

109,122 

31,900 

52,546 

70,824 

226,480 

71,032 

8,988 

37,195 

70,34!) 

29.172 

21,853 

29,190 

28.173 

34.742 

21,622 

45,942 

14,239 

19,825 

3.200 

1.159 

6.876 

1,809 

900 

1,710 

448 

3,329 

6,804 

6,123 

17,514 


YEARLY  MARKETINO.S  OF  LIVE  STOCK. 


Tlie  combined  reenipts  and  shipments  of  cattle,  hogs  and  .slieei 
Louis,  Sioux  City,  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Paul  yearly  sinc^e  1900  were  as 

at  Chlciigo, 
follows: 

Kansas  City 

.  Omah.T.  St. 

Cattle. 

Hogs. 

Sheep. 

Year. 

Receipts. 

Ship- 
ments. 

Receipts 

Ship- 
ments. 

Receipts. 

Ship- 
ments. 

1900 

7,179.344 
7,708,839 
8,375,408 
8,878,789 
8,690,699 
9,202,083 
9,373.825 
9.590.710 
8,827.360 
9.189,312 
9,116.687 
8,629,109 
8.061,494 
-  7,904,552 
7,182,239 
7,963,591 
9,319,851 
11,241,038 
12,936,068 
12,151,902 

3,793,308 
3,888,460 
4,292.705 
4,490,748 
4,552.534 
4,964,753 
5,026.689 
5.360.790 
4.936.731 
5.181.446 
5,122,984 
4,805,766 
4,318,648 
4,596,085 
3,933,663 
3,944,152 
4.713,700 
6.676.015 
5.388,838 
5,316,761 

18,573,177 
20,339,804 
17.289,427 
16,780,250 
17,778,827 
18,988,933 
19,233,792 
10,544,617 
22,863,701 
18,420,012 
14,853,472 
19,920,547 
19,771,825 
19,924,331 
18,272,091 
21,031,405 
25,345,802 
20,945,391 
25,461,514 
25.280,243 

5,336,826 
5,772,717 
4,130,675 
4,233,572 
5,254,545 
5,614,306 
5,440,333 
5,993,069 
7,288,408 
0,381,667 
4,628,760 
6,418,246 
6,096,906 
6,414,815 
5,816,069 
6,823,983 
8,264,752 
7,151,995 
7,111,935 
5,941,663 

7,061, 4'-6 

7,798,-359 

9,177,050 

9,680,692 

9,604,812 

10,572,259 

10,864,437 

9,857,877 

9,833.640 

10,284,858 

12.306,375 

13,521,492 

13,733,980 

14,037.830 

13.272.491 

11,160,246 

11,639,022 

10,017.353 

12,064,416 

14,307,503 

2.500.686 

1901 

2.712,866 

1902 

3.561.060 

1903 

3.983,310 

1904 

4,203,834 

1905 

4,725,872 

1906..    .                 

5,046,360 

1907 

4,.549.000 

1908 

4,489.295 

1909 -.  . 

/4. 172,388 

1910 

0,013,215 

1911 ■. 

5,891,034 

1912 

5,309,402 

1913 

6,046,260 

1914 

5,331,449 

1915 

4,370,504 

1916 

4,640.616 

1917 

4,534,489 

1918 

5.749.835 

1919 

6,714,471 

The  receipts  of  calves  (not  included  in  "Cattle")  at  the  stockyards  of  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph, 
St.  Paul  and  Sioux  Citv.  combined,  were  about  1.589.491  in  1919.  1,361,787  in  1918,  1,180,063  in  1917, 
918,778  In  1916,  726,145  in  1915,  064,000  in  1914,.74;1,000  in  191.3,  about  91.0,000  in  1912,  975,000  In  1911. 
981.000  in  1910,  and  869,000  In  1909. 


Food  and  Crops — Animal  and  Meat  Exports. 
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EXPORTS    FROM    THE    U.    S.    OF    HORSES,    MULES,  CATTLE,  SHEEP,   SWINE. 


Year  (Fisc.) 


1886.. 

1887.. 

1888 . . 

1889.. 

1890 . . 

1891    . 

1892 . . 

1893.. 

1894.. 

1895., 

1895,. 

1897 . 

1898 

1899. 

1900, 

1901. 

1902. 

1903 . 

190-1. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908, 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914, 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 


Horses. 


No. 

1,616 

1,611 

2,263 

3,748 

3,501 

3.110 

3,226 

2,967 

5,246 

13,984 

25,126 

39,532 

51,150 

45,778 

64,722 

82,250 

103,020 

34,007 

42,001 

34,822 

40.087 

33,882 

19,000 

21,616 

28,910 

25,145 

34,828 

28,707 

22,776 

289,340 

357,553 

278,374 

84,765 

27,975 

18.952 


Mules. 


Dollars. 

348,323 

351,607 

412,774 

592,469 

680,410 

784,908 

611,188 

718,607 

1,108,995 

2,209,298 

3,530,703 

4,769,265 

6,176,569 

5,444,342 

7,612,616 

8,873,845 

10,048,046 

3,152,159 

3,189,100 

3,175,259 

4.365,981 

4,359.957 

2,612. ,587 

3,386,617 

4,081,157 

3,845,253 

4,764,815 

3,960,102 

3,388,819 

64,046,534 

73,531,146 

59,525,329 

14,923,663 

5,206,251 

3,285,060 


No. 

1.191 

1.754 

2.971 

2,980 

3,544 

2,184 

1,965 

1,634 

2.063 

2,615 

5,918 

7,473 

8,09.S 

6,7.) 

43,369 

34,405 

27,.586 

4,294 

3,658 

5,826 

7,167 

6,781 

6,609 

3,432 

4,512 

6,585 

4,901 

4,744 

4,883 

65,788 

111,915 

136,689 

28,879 

12,452 

8.991 


Cattle. 


Dollars. 
148,711 
214,7.'<8 
378,765 
356,333 
447,108 
278,058 
238,591 
210,278 
240,961 
186,452 
406,161 
545,331 
064.789 
516,908 
3,919,478 
3,210,267 
2,692,298 
521.725 
412,971 
645,464 
989,639 
850.901 
990,66 
472,017 
614.094^ 
1, 070,05  r 
732,095 
733,795 
690,974 
12,726,143 
22,960.312 
27,800,854 
4,885,406 
2,333,929 
1,815,888 


No. 
119,065 
106,4.59 
140,208 
205.786 
394,826 
374,679 
394,607 
287,094 
359,278 
331,722 
372,461 
392,190 
439,255 
389,490 
397,286 
459,218 
392,884 
402,178 
593,409 
567,806 
584.239 
423,051 
349,210 
207.542 
139,430 
150,100 
105.506 
24,714 
18.376 
5,484 
21,287 
13,387 
18.213 
42,345 
93,039 


Sheep. 


Dollars. 
10,95r  '54 
9.172.136 
11.577,578 
16,616,917 
31,261,131 
30,445.249 
33,099,095 
26,032,428 
33,461,922 
30.603,790 
347360,672 
36,357,451 
37,827,500 
.30,516,833 
30.635,153 
37.566.980 
29.902,212 
29,848,936 
42,256,291 
40,598,048 
42,081,170 
34,577,392 
29,339.134 
18,046,976 
12,200,154 
13,163.920 
8,870,075 
1,177,199 
647,288 
702.847 
2,378,248 
949,503 
1.247.800 
2,092,816 
11,921,518 


No. 
177,594 
121.701 
143,817 
128,852 
67,.521 
60,947 
40,960 
37,260 
132,370 
405,748 
491,505 
244,120 
199,690 
143,286 
125,772 
297,925 
358,720 
176,961 
301,313 
268,365 
142.690 
135,344 
101,000 
07,656 
44,517 
121,491 
157.263 
187,132 
152,600 
47,321 
62,278 
58,811 
7,959 
16,117 
5,9,155 


Swine. 


Dollars. 

329,844 

254,725 

280,490 

366,181 

243,077 

261,109 

161,105 

126,394 

832,763 

2,630,680 

3,076,384 

1,531,645 

1,213,886 

8.53,555 

733,477 

1,933,000 

1,940,060 

1,067.860 

1.954,604 

1,687.321 

804,090 

750,242 

589,285 

365,155 

209,000 

636,272 

626,985 

605,725 

534,543 

182,278 

231,535 

367,935 

97,028 

187,347 

711,549 


No. 

74,187 

75,383 

23,755 

45.128 

91  148 

95,654 

31,963 

27,375 

1,553 

7,130 

21,049 

28,751 

14,411 

33,031 

51,180 

22,318 

8,368 

4,031 

6,345 

44,496 

59,170 

24,262 

30,818 

18,655 

4,410 

8,551 

19,038 

15,332 

10,122 

7,799 

22,048 

21,926 

9,280 

17,390 

36,107 


Dollars. 

674,297 

664  753 

193.017 

356,764 

909,042 

1,146,630 

364,081 

397,112 

14  753 

72,424 

227,297 

295,998 

110.487 

227,241 

394,813 

238,465 

88,330 

40,023 

53  780 

416.692 

630.998 

309.440 

307,202 

144,606 

46.956 

74,032 

159,370 

151,747 

133,751 

93.067 

238.718 

347,852 

256,629 

520,910 

982,120 


ATjove  flgui"es  cover  only  exports  of  animals  raised  in  the  United  States. 
anijnals  of  all  kinds  average  only  about  8300,090  a  year. 


Exports  (re-exports)  of  foreign 


BEEF,   MUTTON,   PORK    AND   LARD   EXPORTS    FROM   UNITED   STATES. 


Vkak  (Fiscal).   I  Fresii  Beef. 


1380.. 
1881.. 
1882.. 
1883.. 
1884 . . 
1885.. 
1886.. 
1887 . . 
1888.. 
1889 . . 
1890.. 
1891.. 
1892 . . 
1893.. 
1894.. 
1895.. 
1896.. 
1897.. 
1898 . . 
1899 . . 

1900,. 

1901 . . 

1902 . , 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919, 

"1920. 


Pounds. 
84,717,194 
106,004.812 
69.585.468 
81,064,373 
120,784,064 
115,780,830 
99,423,362 
83,560,874 
93,498,273 
137,895,391 
173,237,596 
194,045,638 
220,544,617 
206,294,724 
193.891,824 
191,338,487 
224,783,2-.;5 
290,395,930 
274,768,074 
282,139,974 
329,078,009 
351,748,333 
301,824,473 
254,795,963 
299,579.671 
236,486,568 
268,454,227 
281,651,502 
201,154,105 
122,952,671 
75,729,666 
4,2,510,731 
15,264,320 
7,362,388 
6,394,404 
170,440,934 
231,214,000 
197.177,101 
370,032,900 
332,205,176 
153,560,647 


I'^resh  Mutton 


Beef,  Cured. 


Pounds. 
2,335,853 
3,380,147 
1,373.384 
2,158,058 
2.932,855 
3,355,660 
1,059,435 
371,572 
224,738 
296,220 
256,711 
199,395 
105,463 
108,214 
2,197,900 
691,449 
422,950 
361,955 
329,169 
379,110 
773,760 
690,121 
430,351 
6,144,020 
465,255 
640,837 
516,345 
821,998 
1,185,040 
1,498,674 
1,989,472 
2,160,259 
3,595,543 
5,266,019 
4,685,496 
3.877.413 
5,552,918 
3,195,576 
2,098,423 
2,173,994 
3,958,131 


Barrels. 
45,237,472 
40,698,649 
45,899,737 
41,680,623 
43,021,074 
48,716.138 
59,728.325 
36.479,379 
49,063,420 
53,200.435 
97.610,529 
91.908.812 
71.158,448 
59,322,833 
63,901,001 
03,294,998 
71,223,512 
68,652„'?88 
45,903,,531 
48,144.189 
49,625,678 
56,101,917 
49,451,109 
53,927,252 
67,853,822 
56,071,181 
81,287,581 
63.698,568 
47,896,087 
44,789,063 
36,871,313 
40.283,749 
38,087,907 
25,856,919 
23,365,974 
31,874,743 
38,114,682 
58,053,667 
54,467,910 
45,065,641 
32,383,501 


Bacon. 


Pounds. 
759,773,182 
673,374,361 
428,4Sa,4S2 
294,118,759 
341,479,410 
345,924,217 
369,423,351 
364,417,744 
331,306,307 
357,377,399 
531,899:677 
614,675,557 
507,919,830 
391,758,175 
416,657,577 
452,549,976 
425,352,187 
500,399,448 
650,108,933 
502,651,480 
512,153,729 
456,122,741 
383,150,624 
207,336,000 
249,665,941 
202,246,635 
361,210,563 
2.50,419.599 
241,189,929 
244,578,674 
152,163,107 
156,675,310 
208,574,208 
200,993,584 
193,964,252 
346,718,227- 
579,808,786 
667,151,972 
815,294,424 
1238,247,321 
803,666.917 


Cured  Voiii 


Barrels. 
95,949,780 
107,928.086 
80,447,466 
62,116,302 
60,363,313 
71.619,365 
87,190,966 
85,869,367 
58,836,966 
64.110.845 
79,788,868 
81,317,364 
80,366,481 
52,459,722 
63,575,881 
.58,266,893 
69,498,373 
66,768,920 
88,133,078 
137,197,200 
133,199,683 
138,643,611 
115,896,275 
95,287,374 
112,224,861 
118,887,189 
141,820,720 
166,427,409 
149,505,937 
52,354,980 
40,131,599 
45,729,471 
56,321,469 
63,749,023 
45,543.085 
45,655,574 
63,460,713 
46,992,721 
33,221,502 
31,503,997 
41,680,619 


Lard. 


Pounds. 
374,979,286 
378,142,496 
250,367,740 
224,718,474 
265.094,719 
283,216,339 
293,728,019 
321.533,746 
297,740,007 
318,242.990 
471,083,598 
498,343,927 
460,045,776 
365,693,501 
557,566,867 
474,895,274 
509,534,256 
568,315,640 
709,344,045 
711.2.59.851 
661,813,663 
611,357,514 
656,840,220" 
490,755,821 
561,302,643 
610,238,899 
741,516.886 
627,559,660 
603,413,770 
528,722,933 
362,927j671 
476,107'857 
532,255,865 
619,025,384 
481,457,792 
475,531,908 
427,011.338 
444,769,540 
392,506.355 
724,771,383 
687.224.549 


Above  flgiires  cover  only  exports  of  meat  products  of  anlmaU  ralaed  la  U.  S. 
fOT?ie;n  meat  produota  averaee  oaly  about  $1,000,000  a  year. 


Exports  (re-exports)  «f 
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Food  and  Crops— Meat  Prod,  and  Consu7np, 


(From 


MEAT    PRODUCTION    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

data  Swift  &  Co.  furnished  llie  Federal  Trade  Commission,  witb  additions  by  the  firm.) 


1910 
Cattle. . . 
CaiveS. . 
.Slieep  . . 
Ho;?s.-  . . 


1911. 
Cattle.... , 
Calves. . ; . ', 
SJieep..  ,',. . . 
Hogs  ..  .    . . 


1912. 
Cattle  . . 
Calves. . . 
Sheep .  . 
Hogs. . . . 


1913. 
Cattle. . . 
Calves. . . 
Slieep .  . . 
Hogs. . . 


X914. 
Cattle... 
Calves. . . 
Sheet;  ■  •  • 
Hogs. . . . 


Number 
of  Head. 


13,815.000 

6.(175,000 

16,122,000 

44,158,000 


13,496,000 

6,511,000 

18,216,000 

67,906,000 


12.821,000 

6,790,000 

19,461,000 

60, 044 ,000 


12,338,000 

5,667,000 

18,715,000 

59,6oaf000 


11,944,000 

5,060,000 

18,486,000 

55,298,000 


Dre.s.sed  Wgtit 
Carcass  (Lbs.) 


7„501,545,000 
700,875.000 
66], 002,000 

6,800,832,000 


15,663,754,000 

.7,328,328,000 

683,655,000 

746,856,000 

8,917,370,000 


17,670,209,000 

6.961.803.000 
712,9,50,000 
797,901,000 

8,630,776  000 


17,103,430,000 

6,699,534,000 
595,035,000 
767,315,000 

9,186,403,000 


17,248,292,000 

6,485,592,000 
531,300,000 
757,926,000 

8,515,892,000 


16,290,710,000  2.639.016,000 


Other  Food 
Parts  (Lbs.) 


1.353,870.000 
64,747.500 
32,244,000 

1,10S,960,000 


2,554,811,500 

1,322,608,000 
63,156,700 
36,432,000 

1,447,625,000 


2,869,821,700 

1,256,458,000 
65,863,000 
38,922,000 

1,401,100,000 


2,762,343,000 

1,209,124,000 
54,909,900 
37,430,000 

1,491,300.000 


2,792,823,900 

1,170,512,000 
49.082,000 
36,972,000 

1,382,450,000 


1915. 
Cattle.. 
Calve?. . 
Slieep.  . 
Hofis.  . 


1916. 
Cattle.. 
Calves. . 
Sheep. . . 
Hogs ... 


1917. 
Cattle.. 
Calves. . 
Sheep. . 
Hogs.    . 


1918. 
Cattle. . 
Calves. . 
Sheep . . 
Hogs .  . 


1919. 
Cattle.. 
Calves. . 
Sheep . . 
Hogs. . . 


Number     Dressed  Wglu    Other  Food 
of  Head.     Carcass  (Lbs.)    Parts  (I,bs.) 


12,645,000 
'  5,424,000 
15,865,000 
65,071,000 


14,687,000 

7,058,000 

15,500,000 

75,070,000 


18,351,600 

8,859,000 

12,143,900 

57,610,800 


20,879,179 

9.840,724 

12,927,488 

08,621,795 

112,269,186 

19,936,143 
10,361,610 
14,643,756 
75,430,494 


6,866,235,00',) 

.  509,520,000 

6.=>0,465,000 

10,020.934,000 


18.107,154,000 

■7,975.041,000 

741.090,000 

035,500,000 

ll,.^)60j780,000 


■20,912,411,000 

9,904,918,800 
930,195,000 
497,899,900 

8,872,063,200 


20,205,076,900 

11,337.394,197 

1,033,276,020 

530,027.008 

11,253,974,380 


24,154,671.605 

10,825,325,649 

1.087.969.050 

600,393,990 

12,370,601,016 


120,372,003  24,884,289 J1U3,969, 209,493 


1,239,210,000 
52,612,800 
31,730,000 

1,626,775.000 


2,950,327-,8fl0 

1,439.326,000 
68,462.600 
31,000  000 

1,876,750,000 


3,415,538,000 

1,798.456,800 
85,932.300 
24,287,800 

1.440,270,000 


3,348,94ti,900 

2,046,159  542 
95,4.1.1.023 
25,854,970 

1,715,544,875 


3,883,014,416 

1,953,742,014 

100,507,617 

29,287,512 

1,885,762.350 


Not;b — The  basis  ot  this  table  is  tne  ntimber  of  head  Hlaughterert  in  inspected  houses.  From  this  is 
estimated  the  total  number  slaughtered  b.v  applyiug  the  percentage  of  total  .slaughtered  in  inspected  bouses 
in  1909,  as  shown  belovif.  The  number  of  pounds  is  found  by  multiplying  the  number  of  head  by  average 
dressed  weights  of  carcasses,  also  shown  below.  "Other  edible  portions"  include  such  things  as  hearts, 
livers,  edible  fats,  etc..  the  number  of  pounds  of  which  per  head  is  shown  in  following  statement: 


Cattle. 

Calves. 


Pet.  of  Total 

in  In.specteU 

Hou.ses. 


56.39 
35.46 


A  vernge 
Weight 
Dressed. 


Pounds. 
543 
105 


Oth.  Edible 

Port'ns  Per 

Animal. 


Pounds. 
98. 
9.7 


Sheep . 
Hogs 


Pet.  of  Total 

in  Inspected 

Houses. 


76 .  95 

58.86 


Aver.'ige 
Weight 
Dressed. 


Pounds. 
41 
164 


Oth.  i;<lible 
Port'r.s  Per 

Animal. 


Pounds. 
2 
25 


Tht  average  weight,  dressed,  of  hogs,  was  estimated  for  1919  at  104  pounds,  accordi.ug  to  the  Drovers 
Journal:  1917  hogs  averaged  208  pounds,  and  1918  hogs  averaged  219  pounds;  75  per  cent,  of  this  .i,'ross 
weight  gives  156  pounds  for  1917,  and  164  poimds  for  1918  and  1919,  as  the  dressed  weight. 

Using  the  figures  of  total  meat  production  in  this  table  and  the  census  ligures  of  poi>\ilation,  the  per 
capita  production  of  meats  for  each  year  from  1909  to  1918  was  as  follows: 


YEAU. 

Pounds. 

Year. 

Pounds. 

Year. 

Pounds. 

Yeai;. 

Pounds. 

1909   . . 

217.2 
197.7 
219.1 

1912 :. 

1913 

208.2 
206 . 5 
191.9 

1915 

210.0 
238.7 

1917 

227  4 

1910 

1916 

1918 

260.7 

1911 

1914 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture's  estimate  of  meat  production  and  consumption  in  (his 
conn  try  Is  .as  follows:    The  figures  include  not  only  meat,  but  the  other  edible  food  pans. 
MEAT    PRODUCTION    AND    CONSUMPTION    IN   U.    S..    IN    1919. 
{By  the  U.  S.  Department  o!  Agriculture.) 
[000  omitted,  except  from  ratios  and  percentagea.l 


Production. 

Do- 
mestic 
Exports 

Gross 
Imports 

Les3 
Re- 
exports 

'    Net 
Exports 

Consump- 
tion. 
Dressed 
Weight 

and 
Edible 
Offal. 

Per  Capita 
Dressed  Weight 
and  Edible  Offal. 

Net  Ex- 
iwrta  as 

a  Per- 
centage 

of  Pro- 
duction . 

Kinds  of  Meat. 

Dressed: 
Weight. 

Dressed 
Weight 

and 
Edible 
Ortal. 

Pro-, 
duc- 
tlon. 

Con- 
sump- 
tion. 

Beef,  exclud.  veal 

Pounds. 
6,571.226 
850,758 

Pcutids. 
7,822,847 
914,182 

Pounds. 
482,586 

Pounds 
437,568 

Pounds 
45.018 

Pounds. 
7,777,829 
914,182 

FovvAs. 
73.3 
8.6 

Pounds. 
72.9 
8.6 

Per  Cent. 
O.d 

Beel  and  veal 
Goat .    

7,421,984 

9,405 

625,503 

11,388,407 

8,737,029 
9,842 

482,586 

437,568 

45.018 

8.692,011 

9.842 

668.443 

10,501,159 

81.9 

.1 

6.1 

123.4 

81.4 

.1 

6.3 

98.4 

5 

Mutton  and  Iamb. 
Pork  Includ  lard. 

654,589 
13,171,832 

4,635 
2,683,019 

18.489 
12,346 

13,854 
2,670,673 

2.1 
20.3 

Total 

19,445,299 

22,573,292  3,170,240 

468,402 

2.701.837 

19,871,455 

211.5 

186.2 

12.0 

Net  exports  of  mutton  and  lamb  are  net  Imports. 


Food  and  Crops — Meat  Prod,  and  Consu-mp. — Fork. 

MEAT   PKODUCTIOS    IN    UJn'ITED    HTATilH—ConHnuea. 
(Final  000  omitted  in  all  columns.) 
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( X-vas  OF  Meat. 

1900. 

1909. 

1914.         1, 

1916.        ! 

1 

1917.        ( 

1918. 

Beef 

Pounds. 
8.962,805 
618.385 
9,286,245 

Pounds. 
9.. 545, 343 
646,277 
9,532,4.53 

Pounds,     i 

7,1.59,7.381 

776,3711 

10,141,6841 

Pounds,     i 

7,8.57.03 1; 

665,667^ 

12,245.809; 

Pounds,     j 

8.,53S.929; 

,508,468 

9,773.386: 

Pounds. 
9,796.929 

Mutton    .  .             

558  318 

Pork 

13.010,577 

Tvtitl 

18,865,435 

19.724,973 

18,077,793! 

20.768.507i 

18.810  ,783. 

23,365,824 

PER  ( 

r'APITA  MEAT  PRODUCTION  IX  UNITED  STATES. 

Ci,.4.S8  OF  Meat. 

1900. 

1909. 

1914.        I 

1916.        1 

,  191'-        i 

1918. 

Beef.    

Mutiou    .  .- 

Pounds. 
117.9 
8.1 
122.2 

Pound. '1. 
105.4 
7,1 
105.3 

Pounds.     1 

72.61 

7.0 

102.8 

Pounds.     1 

77.1' 

6.5! 

120  2 

Pounds.     1 

82.4 

4.9 

$4.4: 

isi.sl 

Pounds. 

93.2 
5  3 

Porli         

123  8 

•Totul. 

248.2 

217.8 

lS3.3i 

203.8! 

222^ 

MEAT    CONSUMPTION    IN   UNITED    STATES. 
(IMnal  000  omltt«d  In  all  colunia=t.) 


CL.vaa  OF  MEA.T. 

1900. 

1909. 

1914. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

Beef 

Pounds. . 
8,107,763 
615,785 
7.683,583 

Pounds 
0,050,015 
044,677 
8,.529,730 

Pounds. 
7,252.830 
792,400 
9,314,703 

Pounds,     i 

7,501,014 

677,644 

10,778,-523, 

Pounds.     1 

8,148.140 

511,230! 

8,456,808| 

17,!  16,268. 

Pounds. 
9,030.440 

Mutton    

557  295 

Porlv 

10,750  697 

Total . 

16,407,131 

18,224,422 

17.359.933 

18,957,is<l 

20,338.432 

PER  CAPITA   MEAT   CONSUMPTION   IN   UNITED  STATES. 


Cl-vss  of  Meat. 

1900- 

1909. 

1914. 

1916,        I 

1917.       : 

1918. 

Beef 

Poundi. 
106.7 
8.1 
101.1 

Pounds. 

99-0 

7.1 

04.2 

Pounds. 

73.5 

8.0' 

94.4 

Pounds.     1 

73.6; 

6.7 

105:8 

Pounds.     ; 

78.7; 

4.9 

81.7 

Pounds. 
85  9 

Mutton 

5  3 

Pork  

102  3 

Total 

215-9 

201  1 

176.0 

186. li 

I65.4I 

193.5 

Tlie  national  surplus  of  all  khulM  of  meat  w.i.s  2,458,000,000  pounds  in  1 900  and  only  718,000,000  pounds 
In  1914;  but  la  1916  It  was  1,811,000,000  pounds,  in  1917  it  was  1,695,000,000  pounds,  and  this  was  nearly 
doubled  tn  1918,  wlieu  the  previous  highest  record  was  far  exceeded  and  the  .surplus  wa.'i  3,027.000.000  pounds, 
thrpi'-quartei'a  ol  which  was  pork  and  pork  products. 


PORK    PACKING    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

The  loUowlug  shows  the  number^  hog.s  packed  during  winter  season  at  tlie  large  cities. 
(Chicago  Board  of  Trade  Figures.) 


NOV.    I.    TO 

1 

MAR.    1. 
YEAR. 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

St.  Louis 

Milwaukee 

lK)uisviHe 

ludnap'lis 

Kan.  CUy 

Omaha 

1918-19... 

3.835,110 

290,800 

1,310,780 

728,468 

58,200 

672,772 

1,806,094 

1,259,808 

1917-18... 

2,895.8!6 

233.409 

1,000.902 

472.004 

45,291 

534„559 

1,044,898 

805,675 

1910-17... 

3,339.072 

268,366 

1,105.887 

550,021 

.56,107 

722,416 

1,137,394 

964,173 

191.5-16... 

3,623,682 

283,584 

1,249,145 

688,905 

66,751 

762,824 

l,2:i4,916 

952,746 

1914-15... 

2.871,328 

225,673 

771.990 

765,820 

24,763 

684,247 

1,100,581 

789,423 

1913-14... 

2,349,614 

187,547 

720,368 

513,556 

54,452 

519,188 

091,624 

814,451 

1912-13... 

2,364,363 

212,072 

890,850 

513,637 

50.692 

571,773 

1.009,985 

809,443 

1911-12... 

2,638,044 

262,249 

r,021,198 

551,619 

70,100 

629,208 

1,393,875 

949,2.32 

1910-11... 

2,067,995 

206,562 

-  720.50(5' 

415,101 

58,190 

418,743 

919,932 

674,619 

1909-10... 

2,063,5^4 

196,471 

705,268 

365,823 

69,853 

469,081 

985,118 

531,049 

1908-09... 

2,640,765 

245,323 

884.937 

*  583,338 

96,606 

703,235 

1„520,481 

700,772 

1907-08... 

2,570,475 

297,472 

706,029 

,    684,060 

83,647 

747,074 

1,365,221 

742.7,34 

1900-07 . . . 

2,403,739 

226, 0^8 

6,56,636 

453,463 

69,381 

540,486 

1,135,931 

687,274 

1905-06... 

2,592,866 

255,167 

680.132 

467,407 

154,767 

600.423 

1,202.736-^ 

800,470 

1904-05 . .  - 

2,812,588 

2;i8,269 

761,982 

394.425 

184,446 

516,230 

1,231,408 

788,131 

1903-04... 

2,925,960 

247,947 

627,550 

423,024 

126,251 

479,380 

861,674 

746,596 

1902-03  :>, 

2.9,52,193 

220.617 

503,823 

295,407 

143,815 

359,454 

743,854 

777,941 

WO  1-02.^ 

3,433,905 

232,882 

642,030 

322,169 

150,000 

476,568 

1,271,686 

938,787 

1900-01... 

2,970,095 

244,932 

667,000 

396.298 

143,982 

434,250 

1,178,320 

786,156 

1899-00... 

2,869,580 

271,460 

613.653 

339,016 

132,279 

410,709 

959,934 

729,073 

1898-99... 

3,249,385 

297,232 

729.086 

446,031 

195,705 

442,455 

1,219,797 

790,943 

1897-98... 

2,672,7.30 

276,420 

520.440 

508.074 

177,268 

428,462 

1,305,131 

550,175 

1896-97... 

2,283,375 

240,160 

412.558 

361 ,200 

119,640 

345,913 

1,022,639 

441,008 

1895-96... 

2,375,470 

249,640 

387,697 

367,581 

128„5.37 

336.492 

869,273 

417.003 

1894-95... 

2,475,468 

265,735 

:573,165 

348,840 

136,898 

307,610 

884,652 

534,834 

1893-94... 

1,695,980 

189,908 

255,084 

142,623 

103,797 

257,724 

584,543 

379,559 

1892-93... 

1.478,212 

204,410 

226,206 

119,500 

112,003 

204,553 

616,752 

408,080 

1891-92... 

2,757,108 

288,548 

350,483 

326,386 

101,385 

317,002 

863,499 

634,983 

1890-91... 

2,837,624 

301,054 

291,332 

337,768 

113,468 

315,233 

938,760 

584,324 

1889-90. . . 

2,179,440 

271,513 

348,810 

300  729 

105,512 

325.809 

681,710 

373,043 

1888-89... 

1,462,130 

300,082 

336,176 

273.577 

152,674 

278.002 

712,184 

333,150 

1887-88... 

1,731,503 

309,588 

^69.790 
■^0,866 

218,650 

190,671 

300.506 

780,476 

364,372 

1886-87... 

1,844,189 

331,401 

327,2.55 

198.833 

352,148 

768,539 

242,628 

1885-86... 

2,393,052 

332.696 

.369,130 

343,423 

122,261 

290,500 

656,109 

106.4  IC 

Milwaukee  figures  since  1893  include  Cudahy,  Wis. 
villc  and  Now  Albany. 


Louisville  in  the  early  years  included  Jefferson'. 
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Food  and  Crops — Agricultural  Officials^  Etc. 


STATE    AGRICULTURAL    OFFjCEilS. 

Alabama,  Montgomery,  M.  C.  AUgood,  Cora,  of  Agric. 

Arizona,  Phoenix,  D.  W.  Working.  Dean  College  ol  Agrle..  Univ.  ol  Ariz. 

Arkansas.  Little  Rock,  J.  G.  Ferguson.  Com.  of  Mines,  Manuf.  and  Agric. 

California,  Sacramento.  Geo.  H.  Hecke,  Dlr.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 

Colorado,  Denver,  Edward  D.  Foster,  Com.  State  Bo.ard  of  Immigra. 

Connecticut,  Hartford,  Marcus  H.  Holcomb,  Pre.s. ; State  Board  of  Agric;  Leoriard  H.  Healy,  .Sec    State 

Board  of  Agric. 
Delaware,  Dover,  A.  R.  Benson,  Pres.  State  Board  '^grlc;  Wesley  Webb,  Sec.  State  BoaJcV  Agric. 
Florida,  Tallahassee,  W.  A.  McRae,  Com.  of  Agric. 
Georgia,  Atlanta,  J.  J.  Brown,  c;om.  of  .-^gric. 
Idaho,  Boise,  Miles  Cannon,  Com.  of  Agric 
Illinois,  Springfield,  Chas.  Adkins,  Dir.  Dept.  of  Agric. 
Indiana,  Indiaiui.polls,  Chas.  N.  Llndley,  Pres.  Ind.  State  Board  of  Agric:  Chas.  F.  Kennedy.  Sac.  Iiid  .Stuu 

Boaixl  of  Agric.  •  .  • 

Iowa,  Des  Moines,  C.  E.  Cameron,  Pres.  Dept.  of  Agric;  A    R.  Corey,  Sec   Dept.  of  Agric 
Kansas,  Topeka,  H.  S.  Thompson,  Pres.  State  Board  of  Agric;  J.  C.  Mohler,  Sec.  State  Board  of  Agrle. 
Kentucky,  Fr.ankfort,  W.  C.  H;inna,  Cora   of  Agric.  ; 

Louisiana,  Baton  Rouge,  Harry  D.  Wilson,  Com.  of  Agric. 
Maine,  Augusta,  John  A.  Roberts,  Com.  of  Agric. 
Maryland,  College  Park,  Dr.  F.  A.  Woods,  Exec  Off.  State  Board  o.  Agric;  Kensington.  Or   \V.  W.  Skltiii&r, 

Sec  State  Board  of  Agric. 
Massachusetts,  Boston,  A.  W.  Gilbert,  Com.  of  Agric.  .;. 

Michigan,  E;ust  Lansing,  F.  S.  Kcdzie,  Pres.  Mich   Agric.  College. 

Minnesota,  St.  Paul,  N.  J.  Holmberg,  Com.  of  Agric.  ,       , 

Mi.ssis.sii)pi,  Jackson,  P.  P.  Garner,  Com.  Dept.  of  Agric  and  Com  ; 

Missouri,  Jefferson  City,  Arthur  T.  Nelson,  Pres.  State  Board  of  Agric,  Jewell  .Mayes,  Sec.  State  IJOiird 

of  Agric. 
Montn.na,  Helena,  Chas.  D.  Greenfield,  Com.  of  Agric.  and  Publicity. 

Nebraska,  Lincoln,  R.  M.  Woleott,  Pres   State  Board  of  Agiic  ,'  E.  R    D^mlelson,  Sec,  State  Hoard  Of  Agric. 
Nevada,  Reno,  C.  S.  Knight,  Dean  Coll   of  Agric  ,  Univ.  of  Nev. 
New  Hampshire,  Concordi' Andrew  L   Kelker,  Com   Dept.  of  Agric. 
New  Jersey,  Trenton,  Alva  Agee,  Sec.  Dept   of  Agric. 
New  Mexico,  State  College,  Pres   N   -Mex   Coll.  of  Agric 
New  York,  Albany,  Charles  S.  Wilson.  Com.  of  Agric. 
North  Carolina,  Raleigh,  W.  A.  Graham,  Com.  of  Agric. 
North  Dakota,  Bismarck,  J.  N.  Haga;i   Com  of  Agric. 
Ohio.  Columbus,  N.  E.  Shaw,  Sec  of  Agric 
Oklahoma,  Oklaho.Tia  City,  J.  .\    Whitchurei,  Pres.  State  Hoaict  of   V!;rli'.;  Le.sUe  Bash,  Sei;.  State  iJoard 

of  A'iric 
Oregon,  W.  J.  Kerr,  Pre^.  Ore.  Agric.  Coll. 
Pennsylvania,  Harrisburg,  Frotl  Hasmussen,  Sec.  of  Agric. 
Rhode  Island,  Providence,  John  J.  Dunn,  Sec  State  Board  ol  Agric. 
South  Carolina,  Columbia,  B.  Harris,  Com.  ot  Agric,  Conuiieree  and  Indus. 
South  Dakota,  Pierre,  Chas   McCaffrce,  Com.  of  Immig. 
Tennessee,  Nashville.  F.  M.  McRee,  Com.  of  Agric 
Texas,  Austin,  Fred  W.  Davis,  Com.  of  Agric. 
Utah,  Logan,  E.  G.  Peterson,  Pres.  Agric.  Coll.  of  Utah. 
Vermont,  Montpelier,  E.  S.  Brigham,  Com.  of  Agric 
Virginia,  Richmond,  C.  W.  Koiner,  Com  of  Agric.  and  Imraig. 
Washington,  Olympia,  E.  F.  Benson,  Com.  of  Agric 
West  Virginia,  Charleston,  J.  H.  Stewart,  Com.  of  .4grie. 
Wisconsin,  Madison,  C.  P.  Norgord,  Com.  of  Agric 
Wyoming,  Cheyenne,  Chas.  S.  Hill,  Com.  of  Imraig. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  Sl'ATES. 
Alabama,  .\uburii,  Uuiontown,  Tuskegee  Institute;  Alaska,  Sitka  (Fedei'alj;  Arizona,  Tucson;  Arkansiw, 
Jtayetteville;  California,  Berkeley:  Colorado,  Foit  Collins,  Connecticut,  New  Haven,  Storrs;  Delaware, 
New.ark;  Florida,  Gainesville;  Georgia,  Experiment-  Guam.  Guam,  Island  of  Guam  (Federal);  Hawaii, 
Honolulu  (Federal),  Sugar  Planters:  Idaho,  Moscow;  Illinois  Urbana;  Indiana.  La  Fayette.  Iowa.  Ames; 
Kansas,  Manhattan;  Kentucky,  Lexington;  Louisiana  University  Station,  Baton  Rouge  Audubon  Park, 
New  Orleans  (Sugar  Station);  Calhoun,  Crowley  (Rice  Station;,  Maine  Orono  Maryland  College  Park. 
Miissachusetts,  Amherst;  Michigan,  East  Lansing,  Minnesota.  University  Farm.  St.  Paul,  Mississiopi. 
Agricultural  College;  Missouri.  Columbia.  Mountain  Grove  (fruitj ,  Montana.  Bozeman-  Neor.aska,  Lincoln; 
Nevada,  Reno;  New  Hampshire.  Durham;  New  Jersey,  New  Brimswick;  New  Mexico,  Stale  College:  New 
York,  Ithaca  (Cornell),  Geneva'  Nortli  Carolina,  Raleigh  and  West  Raleigh.  North  Dakota.  Agricultural 
College;  Ohio,  Wooster;  Oklahoma,  Stillwater;  Oregon.  Corvallis  Peniisylvanla,  State  College  Porto  Rico 
May.aguez  (Federal),  Rio  Piedras  (Insular)-  Rhode  Island.  Kmg.^ton;  Soutn  Carolina,  Clemson  College; 
South  Dakota,  Brookings,  Tennessee,  Knoxville.  Texas.  C"ollege  Station;  Utah.  Logan  Vermont.  Bur- 
lington; Virginia,  Biacksburg,  Norfolk  (Truck);  Virgin  IfIand^  (Federal)  St  Croix,  Washington,  Pullman; 
West  Virginia,  Morgautown;  Wisconsin,  Madison-  Wyoming,  Laramie 

FEDERAL     MEAT    INSPECTION. 

Number  of  cattle  and  swine  sl.aughtered,  and  these  retained  and  condemned  on  account  of  tuberculosis 
at  estabhshments  where  Federal  meat  inspection  Is  maintained 


Fiscal  Year. 

Cattle 

Swine. 

Slaughtered. 

Retained. 

Condemned 

Slaughtered 

Retained. 

Condemned. 

1907 

1908..    .              

5,867  642 
7,116  275 
7,3-25,337 
7,962,189 
7.781,u30 
7,532,005 
7,155.816 
6,724.117 
6.964,402 
7,404,288 
9,299,489 
10,938,287 

24.870 
68,395 
100,650 
123,501 
133  551 
160.122 
162  560 
143.699 
158.239 
190,991 
218,928 
222,787 

17.117 
(24,371 
24,525 
27  638 
27,186 
35.273 
.-  33  001 
29.738 
32,644 
37,085 
46,351 
40,692 

26  189  0-0 
35  113.077 
35,427  931 
27,656  021 
29,916  363 
34,966,378 
32,287  538 
33  289,705 
36,247,958 
-    40,482,799 
40,210,847 
35.449,247 

362.445 
719,279 
860425 
792 176 
1,117  789 
1.643  100 

1  809  751 
2.201  005 

2  774,835 
3,687  817 
3,970.168 
2.494.587 

48,544 
77  554 

1909 

45,113 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

28,880 
31517 
42,267 
47  632 

1914 

48.252 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

66.023 
74.109 
76,807 
59,74« 

1907  figures  cover  nine  months  from  October  1,  1906    to  June  30,  1907. 
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OFFICLA.LS    FROM    WHOM    GAMING   AND    FISHIXG    LAWS    MAY    BE    OBTAINED. 


Alabama — State    Game    and    Fiah    Commissioner, 

Montgomery. 
Alaska — The     Governor,     June.au;     Secretarj'     of 

Commerce,  WashlnRton,  D.  C. 
Arizona — State  Game  Warden,  Phoeui.t. 
Arkaosas — Secretary.  Game  and  Fish  Coniiuission, 

Lltrfe  Hock. 
Catflornia — Executive     Offlcer,     Fish     and     Game 

Commission,  New  Call  Dulldinc;,  San  Francisco. 
Colorado — State    Game    and    FLsh    Coinmis.sioner, 

Denver. 
Connecticut — Secretary.   Commission   of  Fisheries 

and  Game,  Hartford. 

Secretary,  Sliell  Floh  Commission.  Now  Hiiveii. 
Delaware — Secretary,  Game  and  Fish.  Commission, 

Dover. 
District     of     Columbia — Superintendent     Metro- 
politan Police,  Washington. 
Florida — Secretary  of  State,  Tallalin-isce. 
Georgia — Game  and   Fish  Commissioner,  Atlanta. 
Idaho — Fish  and  Game  Warden,   Boise. 
Illinois — Chief  Game  and  Fish  Warden,  Springfield. 
Indiana— Director,    Department    of    Conserv'ation, 

Iiulianapolis. 
Iowa — State  -llsli  and  Game  Warden,  Lansinc 
Kansas— State  Fish  and  Game  Warden.  Pnitt. 
Kentucky — Executive  Agent,  Game  aud  Fish  Com- 
mission, F'taukfort.  ' 
Louisiana — Commi.ssioner  ol   Conservation,   Court 

BuildinK,  New  Orleans. 
Maine — Commissioner    ol     Inland     Fisheries    aud 

Game,  .VuRUSta.  Il 

Maryland — Conscrvution  Commit^siou,  .jl2  Munseji 

Building,  Baltimore. 
Massachusetts— ChJiirman,  Commissioners  of  FIsUi 

eries  and  Game,  State  House,  Boston. 
Michljian — Commissioner  Game,  FisU.  aud  Forest-" 

Fire  Department,  L.ansiug. 
Minnesota — Game  and  l"ish  Commissioner.  St.  Paul, 
Mississippi — Department  of  Game  and  Flsli,  JacUt 

son. 
Missouri — G.ame  and  Fiah  Commissioner,  .Jefferson 

City. 
Montana — Game  ajvd  Fiali  Coinmis'iion,  Helena. 
Nebraska — Chief   Deputy,   Game   and    Fisli   Com-- 

mission,  Lincoln. 
Nevada — State  Fish  .and  Game  Warden,  Carson  City, 
New  Hampshire — Fish  and  Game  Commissioner. 

Sunapee. 
New  Jersey — Secretary,  Board  of  Flsli  and  Game, 

Commissioners,  Trenton. 
New  Mexico — Game  and  Fish  Warden,  Santa  Fe. 
New  York — Sccnrt;ary  of  Conservation  Commission, 

Albany. 
North   CaroHnSr— Secretary.    Audubon    Society    ol 

North  Carolina.'  Raleigh. 


North  Dakota — Secretary,  Game  and  Fish  Board, 
Steele. 

Ohio — -Chief  Game  Warden,  Board  of  Agriculture, 
Columbus. 

Oklahoma — Spcretary,  Game  and  Fish  Commission, 
Oklahoma  City. 

Orei»on — Secretary,  Fish  and  Game  Commission, 
Salem. 

Pennsylvania — Secretary,  Board  of  Game  and  FIsli 
Commissionci's,  Harrishurg. 

Rhode  Island — Secretary,  Fish  Commission,  Provi- 
dence. 

South  Carolina— Chief  tiame  and  Flsli  Warden, 
f;olumbia. 

.South  Dakota — State    Game    and   Fish     Warden, 

^    Pii'i  re. 

Teiincs.scc^Siate  Game  and  Fisli  Warden,  Nash- 
ville. 

Texas — Ganic,  Fish,  and  Oyster  trommissioner, 
.Austin. 

Utah  — I'isli  and  Game  Commissioner,  Salt  Lake 
City. 

Vermont — Fish  and  Game  (.'onmiissioner,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Virginia — Commissioner  of  (^atno  and  Inland 
I'lslierles,   Richmond. 

Washington- Chief  Game  Warden  and  State  Fish 
Cominigsioner,  Seattle:  Chief  Deputy  Game 
W.arden,  .Spokane. 

West  Vlrftinia — Forest,  Game,  and  Fish  Warden, 
.  Pliilippi. 

Wisconsin — Secretary,  Conservation  Commission, 
Madison. 

WyomlniJ — State  Game  Warden,  Lander. 

CANAD  ^. 

Alberta — Chief  Game  Guardian,   Edmonton. 
British  Columbia — Secretary,  Game  Conservation 

Board,   Victoria. 
Manitoba — Chief  G.ome  Guardian,  Winnipeg. 
New   Brunswick — Chief   Game   and   Fire  Warden, 

Rlchibucto. 
Northwest    Territories — Commissioner   of    Parkfs, 

Ottawa. 
Nova  Scotia — Chief  Gan\e  Commissiouer,  Halifax. 
Ontario — Superintendent      (!ame      and      Fisheries, 

ToiX)nto. 
Prince  Edward  Island — (;am(5  Insiieetor,  Charlotte- 
town. 
Quebec — General  Inspector  of  Fisheries  aud  Game, 

Quebec. 
Saskatchewan — Chief  Game  Guardian,  Regina. 
Yukon — Gold  Commissioner,  Dawson. 
Colony  of  Newfoundland^ — Secretary,  Department 

of  Murine  and   Fisheries.  St.  .John's. 


AVERAGE 

PRiCES    RECEIVED    BY    PRODUCERS    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 
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1915 

6. 57 

5.99 

7.66 

4  95 

6.47 

18.6 

58.47 

130 

.89 

2.03 

8.51 

2.63 

7  61 

19.14 

27  91 

29. 53 

1916 

6.32 

5  S5 

7.67 

5.52 

7.29 

23  3 

57.79 

128 

1.13 

3  47 

10.27 

3  05 

8.84 

36.85 

25.93 

37  03 

1917..    .. 

9.16 

6  86 

9.15 

7  33 

9  59 

31.8 

(>3  92 

129 

2  08 

5.71 

9.60 

2.44 

7.97 

.52.53 

.32.76 

42.95 

1918.     ... 

15  20 

8.33 

11.16 

10, 55 

13  83 

58.1 

76  .54 

130 

1.79 

7.00 

14.48 

3  57 

10.14 

67.51 

41.32 

55  93 

1919 

15.69 

9.65 

12.39 

9.68 

12.71 

.55.2 

86.10 

120 

1.34 

4.98 

21.69 

23.48 

20.42 

04.93 

49.78 

62.81 

1920 

13.36 

8.99I12.SO 

9  34 

12,91 

53.3 

94.42 

118 

2.81 

4.70>23.78 

24.59 

24.13 

69.88 

50.23 

79.39 

The  figures  represent  cents  i>er  poiind,  or  dollars  per 
sheep  and  lambs:  cents  per  pound  .as  to  wool;  dollars  per 
to  oulon.s,  beans  and  all  seeds  but  cotton;  dollars  per  ton  as 
are  dollars  per  toti. 


100  pounds,  in  the  cases  of  hogs,  cattle,  calves, 
head  for  cows  and  horses:  dollars  per  bu.shel  as 
to  bran  and  cotton  .seed  meal;  cotton  seed  iirlces 
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69.6 

39.1 

-.52.2 

62.5 

76.0 

68  4 

124,2 

107.1 

12  42 

11.7 

29,2 

30.7 

107.8 

66.2 

45.0 

54.3 

90.2 

77.9 

49.7 

79.0 

134  8 

68.0 

11.29 

0.6 

28.7 

31.6 

102.8 

62.1 

39.1 

54.9 

85.3 

81.5 

70  6 

04.9 

185,9 

79.7 

10.94 

11.4 

28  3 

30  6 

150.3 

90.0 

51.4 

87.1 

118.5 

117.2 

147.3 

90.1 

250,7 

101.1 

10.86 

17.1 

34  0 

37.7 

201.9 

134  8 

73.9 

126.5 

170.3 

162.7 

121.0 

117.2 

310.8 

128.8 

18.09 

28,9 

43  1 

46  3 

204,8 

144.7 

70.8 

91.3 

150.7 

162.9 

116.1 

142.1 

327.7 

147.7 

19.92 

28.7 

54.9 

57.2 

231,8 

1404 

78.2 

130.2 

152.3 

150.7 

178.0 

138.2 

433.0 

213.8 

20.55 

35.9 

61.3 

.56.9 

Sit 

us 

11.5 
11.2 
11.4 
13.9 
17,9 
21.7 
24.1 


The  *gures  represent  cents  a  bushel  for  gralas,  potatoes,,  and  api)lss; 
hay;  cents  a  lb   for  cotton,  butter,  chickens:  cents  a  doz.  for  eggs. 


dollars  a  ton  for  d;ixseed    and 


^QQ  Food  &  Crops— Flour  &  Grain;  Grain  &.P:roduce  at  N.  Y. 


EXPORTS    OF    DOMESTIC    FLOUR    AND    GRAIN    FROM    THE    U. 

(Complied  by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  From  Go^'crnment  Sources.) 


S. 


By  FISCAL  Years. 


1920. 

1919. 

1918. 

1017. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

1913. 

1912. 

1911. 

1909. 

190S. 

1907. 

1906. 

190.5. 

1904. 

1903. 

1902 

1001. 

1900 . 

1.S99. 

1898. 


Wheat 

Flour 

Ban-els. 


21,651, 
24.181, 
21.879 
11,942, 
15,520, 
16,182 
11,821 
11,394 
11,006, 
10  129. 

9.040 
10,521 
13,927 
15,584 
13,919 

8,826 
16,999 
19,710 
17,759 
18.650 
18,699, 
18,485, 


261 
979 
,951 
778 
669 
765 
,461 
805 
487 
435 
,987 
161 
,247 
,667 
,048 
,335 
,432 
,484 
,203 
979 
194 
69Q 


Wheat, 
Bashels. 


122,430,724 

178,582,673 

34,118,853 

149,831,427 

173  274,015 

259,642,533 

92,393  775 

91,602,374 

30,160,212 

23,729,302 

46,679,876 

66,923,244 

100,371,057 

76,569,423 

34,973,291 

4,394,402 

44,230,169 

114,181,420 

154,856,102 

132,060,667 

101,950,389 

139,432,815 


Corn, 
Bushels,^ 


14,446.559 

16,687,538 

40,997,827 

64,720,842 

38,217,012 

48  786,551 

9,380,855 

49.064.067 

40,038,795 

63  761,458 

30,802,374 

35,853,412 

52,445,800 

83,300,708 

117,718,657 

88,807,223 

55,8.58,965 

74,833,237 

20,630,552 

177,817,956 

209,348,284 

174,089,094 


Oats, 
Bushels. 


33,944,740 

96,360,974 

105,837.309 

88,944,401 

95,918  884 

96,809.551 

1,859,949 

-33,759.177 

2. 171, .503 

2,044,912 

1,685,474 

1,510,320 

1.158,622' 

4,014,042 

46,324,935 

,5,479,308 

1,153.714 

4,613,809 

9,971,139 

37,146,812 

41,369,415 

30,309,778 


Biisltelj. 


37.46?, 285 

27,540,188 

11,990  123 

13260,015 

14,532,437 

12.544,888 

2,222,934 

i;822,962 

•    ,     5.548  ■ 

.     2,623 

:219.756 

1,272,559 

2.419,958 

749,455 

1,355.528 

1.423 

765.108 

5,422,731 

2,697,863 

2.326,882 

2.355.792 

10,110,866 


.  Barley 
Bushels 


26,671.284 

20,457  781 

26,285.378 

16.381.077 

27  473  160 

29.754.522 

6  644.747 

17  536,703 

1,585  242 

9,399,343 

4  311.556 

6.580,393 

4,349.078 

8  238  842 

17.729,360 

10  661.655 

10.881.627 

8,429  141 

8  714  268 

6,293,207 

23,601.662 

2.207.403 


NEW    YORK    PORT    FLOUR    AND    GRAIN    RECEIPTS. 

(Figures  compiled  by  tiie  Produce  Exchange.) 

— r 

Rye. 


Cal. 
Year. 


1902.  .  . 
1003.  .  . 
1904  .  ,  , 

1905.  .  , 

1906.  .  , 

1907.  .  , 

1908 .  .  . 

1909.  . 

1910.  .  , 

1911.  .  , 

1912.  .. 

1913.  . 

1914.  . 

1915.  .  , 
1916. . 
1917. . 
1918.  . 
1919. . 


\Vheat 


Bushels. 
35,101,950 
22,347,675 
8,401,322 
11,431,836 
24,697,600 
33,573,621 
27,797,800 
23,304,300 
16,413,300 
28,406,400 
45,976,100 
52,979,500 
50,516,660 
99,342,750 
127,316,180 
78,217,300 
33,856,528 
50,154,500 


Corn. 


Bushels. 

6,744,950 

27,428,210 

15,504,030 

30,298,430 

21,938,715 

2?, 286, 42,5 

8,057,305 

7,428,005 

12,285,500 

16,061,358 

7,463,972 

10,704,275 

14,686,325 

14,383,985 

11,055,200 

13,768,700 

7,726,900 

1,976,100 


Oats. 


Bushels. 
29,983,327 
29,504,100 
26,826,800 
35,721,100 
31,206,800 
20,754,200 
23,853,000 
22,717,582 
23,115,225 
24,650,510 
24,152,650 
20,382,300 
27,780,385 
38,382,922 
33,277,800 
38,400,000 
27,229,800 
31,092,600 


Barley. 


Bushels. 
2,811,302 
3,491,700 
6,432,000 
9,189,200 
0,329,400 
3,027,382 
4,152,765 
3,469,325 
2,047,743 
3,888,717 
7,070,864 
6,104,725 
6,135,500 
6.671,785 
14,055,023 
11,543,401 
5,684,570 
9.941  875 


Bushels. 

2,736,395 

1,338.475 

183,671 

338,250 

393,350 

1,493,,575 

876,850 

300,100 

287.788 

301,997 

331,200 

•739,175 

2,273.700 

2,020,650 

744,700 

3,441,500 

3,790,6,=)0 

12,529,350 


ToUl 
Grain. 


Bushels. 

77,377,934 

84,110,100 

57,347,823 

80.978,816 

84,565.865 

87,135,203 

64,738,320 

57,219,292 

54,149,5.56 

73,308,982 

84,994,780 

90,999,975 

101,398.570 

100,802,092 

180,448,903 

145,376,901 

78,518,198 

110,294,425 


Flour. 


Barrels 
6.893,734 
7,686.338 
0,379,498 
6,430,028 
6,260,724 
6,509,359 
7,393.843 
7,069,142 
8,098,007 
8,304,334 
8,670,484 
9,451,447 
i  1.237,1 72 
12,840,662 
8,772,434 
7,929,386 
8, .534,978 
7,990,057 


Total  Gralu 
and  Flour. 


Bushels. 

108,309.737 

118  698  681 

86  055,564 

115  940  942 
112,739,123 

116  427,317 
98,010,612 
89,030,428 
90,590,585 

110,078,485 
124  OJ  1,964, 
133,731,482 
151,965.844 
218,612,071 
225,924,856 
181.009,197 
110,925,603 
142,276,081 


Peas,  malt   and    meal  are  not  included  in  above  table.     In  the  total  column,  flour  is  reduced  to  its 
enuivalent  in  wheat,  on  the  ba.sis  ol  4':;  bushels  per  barrel  / 

Of  the  New  York  Port  grain  receipts  (in  1919).  6,323,100  bushels  came  by  canal,  and  4,192,088  bushels 
by  river  and  coastwise  boats.     The  rest  came  by  rail. 

RECEIPTS    OF    OTHER   PRODUCE    AT    NEW    YORK    CITY, 


RucUivhe'.it bush. 

PeriS busli. 

IJeans sacks 

Oatmeal bbls. 

Cornmoal bbls. 

Hominy pkgs. 

Hay tons 

Feed tons 

Grass  send bags 

Flaxseed bush. 

Hops bales 

Whiskey bbls. 

Alcohol..."..  ....  ...    .bbis. 

High  wines ..bbls. 

(  tcs. . 
Beel \  bbla . 

(  cases 
,  Pork bbls 

f  tcs.. 
Lard ....      <  kegs. 

(  cases 

Cotton  seed  oil bbls. 

Butter pkgs 

Cheese boxes 

Eggs pkgs. 


1919. 


288.700 

642.880 

9,58.049 

636,939 

151,258 

900 

196,807 

8,103 

17,650 

378,928 

33,895 

,       56,493 

36,929 

23,639 

6,448 

7,942 

251,822 

24,508 

341,930 

478,909 

60,574 

99,650 

2,887,475 

919,750 

5,817,567 


1918. 


1917. 


9,600 

47,000 

1,084,927 

055,806 

967,914 

030,664 

805,246 

003,155 

512,291 

447,399 

9,936 

650 

223,820 

200,437 

8,056 

13,290 

17,367 

25,041 

163,800 

3,372,800 

15,426 

32.239 

31,385 

5.5,415 

7,444 

16,582 

39,266 

67,674 

2,606 

1,227 

2,230 

2,854 

700,185 

356,233 

12,261 

16,098 

221,686 

128,612 

922,412 

!  538,851 

97,827 

40,774 

101,196 

231,470 

2,787.241 

2,565,101 

731,259 

944,873 

5,019,086 

4,359,163 

1910. 


191.5. 


346,900 

609,300 

490,121 

460.190 

993,895 

824,675 

399,265 

139,015 

453,156 

513,734 

8,843 

1,070 

237,580 

341.323 

17,461 

27,560 

20,013 

45,346 

5,343,900 

10,652,467 

50,748 

96,149 

41,491 

37,999 

75  198 

3,585 

74,3,50 

7,177 

969 

13,298 

4,762 

6,263 

283,870 

832,415 

13,284 

22,336 

186,035 

274,034 

607,331 

955,413 

44,286 

50,645 

170,981 

401,257 

2,917,628 

2,741,288 

813.030 

935.290 

4,858,274 

4,585.329 
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CHICAGO 

FLOUR    AND    GRAIN 

RECEIPTS. 

, 

(.■VU  KInda — Compiled  by  Board 

3f  Trade.) 

Year. 

Flour, 
Bbls. 

Wheat. 
Bu. 

Corn, 
Bu. 

Oaus, 
Bu. 

Rye, 
Bu. 

Barley, 
Bu 

ToUl. 

1880 .  . 

3.215.389 

23.541.607 

97,272,844 

23,490,915 

1,869,218 

5.211,536 

166,856.370 

1881.  . 

4.815.239 

14,824,990 

78,393,315 

24,861,538 

1.363,652 

5,696,368 

1.46,807,329 

1882.  . 

4,179,912 

23,008.596 

49 ,061. 755 

26,802,872 

1,984,516 

6,488,140 

.126,155  483 

1883.. 

4,295.515 

20.364.155 

74.412,319 

36,502,283 

6,48-1,259 

8,831.899 

164,924,732 

1884. . 

4.960,830 

.  26.397,587 

59.580,445 

40,082,362 

3,327,516 

7,849,829 

159,661,474 

1885.  . 

5.385,772 

18,909,717 

62,930,897 

37,678,763 

1,892,760 

10.760,127 

.1.66,408,228 

1886.  . 

4.139.165 

16,771,743 

62,861,594 

39,976,216 

956,247 

12,740,963 

151.932,995 

1887.  . 

6,873,544 

21,848,251 

51,578,410 

45,750,842 

852,726 

12,476,547 

163.437.724 

J8S8.  . 

6,133,608 

13,438.069 

74,208,908 

52,184,878 

2,767,571 

12,387,526 

182.588.188 

1889 .  . 

4,410,635 

18,762,646 

79,920,691 

49,901,942 

2,605,984 

,12,524,538 

183  663,203 

1890.. 

4.368.058 

14,248.770 

91,387,754 

76,150,249 

3.520,508 

15,133,971 

219,052,518 

1891 .  . 

4,518.617 

42.931,258 

72,770,304 

74,402,413 

9,164,198 

12,228,480 

231,821.430 

1892 .  . 

5,919.343 

50,234,556 

78,510,385 

79,827.985 

3,633,308 

16,989,278 

2.66,832,556 

1893.. 

-     4,66-t,424 

35,35.6,101 

91,266,154 

84,289,886 

1,707,072 

13,345.845 

246,.942,965 

1894.. 

4,223,182 

26,666,902 

64,961,815 

63,14-1,885 

1,368,157 

13,418.391 

187,663,469 

1895 .  , 

3,005460 

20,637,642 

69,527,718 

79,890,792 

1,657,216 

14.194,881 

189,432,819 

1896.. 

2,531.995 

19,933.402 

92,722,348 

109,725,689 

2,530.336 

17,496,381 

263.802,134 

1897 .  . 

2,947,005 

28,087,147 

116,747,389 

118,080,662 

3,388,651 

17,195,744 

296,767,116 

1898 .  . 

6.310,195 

36,741,556 

127,426,374 

110,293,647 

4,935,308 

18.116.594 

320,436,367 

1899.. 

5,890,139 

30,971,647 

133,776,350 

110,775,732 

2,793,476 

15,847,710 

320,670,441 

1900.  . 

9,313,591 

48,048,298 

134.663,4.56 

106,226,761 

1,973,701 

17,813,919 

349  637.295 

1901. . 

10,232.285 

51,197,870 

84,136,037 

90,632,152 

3,244,324 

15.996,670 

291,262,936 

1902 .  . 

7,396,207 

37,940,953 

60,622,907 

78,879,800 

3.170,641 

14,923,173 

218,815,806 

1903.. 

7,760,227 

27,124,685 

98,546,534 

88,688,386 

3,015,149 

23.273,519 

275,468,195 

1904 .  . 

8,839,220 

24,457,347 

100,643,207 

73,023,119. 

2,379,367 

25,316,917 

266,496,447 

1905 .  . 

7,944,955 

26,899,012 

110,823,444 

92,486,761 

2.392,444 

28,074,142 

296,428,101 

1906.. 

9,059,329 

28,249,476 

98,896.563 

89,912,881 

2,194,875 

20.811.432 

280,832,207 

1907  .  . 

9,436,311 

24.943,690 

126,159,932 

93,906,776 

2,468,590 

18,318,2.63 

307,246,141 

1908 .  . 

9,496,037 

21.168,442 

91,169,147 

92, .629,017 

1,640,118 

23,696,615 

272,94-1,606 

1909 .  . 

8,526,207 

26,985,112 

90,894,920 

87,884,238 

1,426,360 

27,061,614 

272,620  160 

1910.. 

8.006,283 

27,540,100 

102,592,850 

101,8.59,000 

1,153,500 

25,685,000 

294,858  724 

1911.  . 

5,869,396 

37,118.100 

108,550,500 

94,099,800 

1,790,200 

23.342,100 

291.267,982 

1912.  . 

7,070,898 

36,914,000 

112,690,000 

118,491,300 

2,798.500 

20,356,200 

322,008,041 

1913.. 

10,268,000 

60,372,000 

127,773,000 

124,405,000 

3,075,000 

31,663,000 

383,494,000 

1914.  . 

9,709,000 

99,290,000 

106,600,000 

138,400,000 

3,432,000 

25,460,000 

416.872,500 

1915.  . 

9,063,000 

70,704.000 

95,367,000 

133,475,000 

4,648,000 

26,167,000 

371,136,000 

1916.. 

9,353.000 

74,944,000 

102,376,000 

161,244,000 

5,601,000 

34  ,.62  6, 000 

420,780,000 

1917.  . 

9,678,000 

31,751,000 

70,854,000 

125,910,000 

4,641,000 

22,348,000 

298,955,000 

1918.  . 

8,914,000 

69,610,000 

100,409,000 
65,:i94.000 

137,072,000 

4,480,000 

- 18,534,000 

370,218,000 

1919.  . 

10.271,000 

76,929,000 

88,939,000 

■    7,«8J,iX)0 

26,980,000 

311,84«,00O 

Ci 

IICAGO  FLO 

UR  AND  GR 

AIN  SHIPMI 

5NTS    (ALL  KINDS). 

^ 

Year. 

Flour, 
Bbls. 

Wlieat, 
Bu. 

Corn, 
Bu. 

O.-vts, 
Bu. 

Rye, 
Bu./ 

Barley, 
Bu. 

ToUl 

1880.. 

2,862.737 

22,790,288 

93,572,934 

20,649,427 

1,365,165 

3,110,985 

154,377,115 

1881.  . 

4,499,743 

17,127,540 

75,463,213 

23,250,297 

1,104,452 

3,113.251 

140,307„597 

1882.  . 

3,843,067 

19.767  884 

49.073,609 

23,658,239 

1,773,148 

3,298.252 

114,864,933 

1883.  . 

3,999,431 

11,728,754 

71,666,508 

31.845,993 

3,838,6.64 

4,643,011 

141.720,269 

1884.  . 

4,808,884 

21,046, .577 

63,274.050 

34,230,293 

4,365,7,57 

4,095,500 

138,652,155 

1885.  . 

5,240,199 

13,976,032 

58,805,567 

32,426,462 

1,216,961 

5,583,003 

135,687,921 

1880.  . 

3,778,227 

15,750,129 

56,376.476 

32,364,208 

817,653 

7,326,190 

129,636,678 

1887 .  . 

6.391,368 

26,8.50,760 

50,467.814 

37.663  330 

700,780 

7,214,394 

161,658,224 

1888.  . 

5,492,100 

12,009,269 

69,522,565 

40.896,971 

1,744,380 

7,772,361 

166,650,986 

1889.  . 

3,916,454 

10,138,825 

83,861,818 

50,471,836 

2,801,306 

8,138,109 

179,036,997 

1890. . 

4,134,586 

11,975,276 

90,574,379 

70,768.222 

3,280,433 

9,470,971 

204,674,918 

1891. . 

4.048,129 

38,990,169 

66,578,300 

68,771,614 

7,572,991 

7,858,108 

207,987,762 

1892. . 

6,710,620 

43,833,795 

60,104,220 

67,332,322 

2,775,600 

10,438,281 

216,182,008 

1893.. 

4,105,117 

24,715,738 

78  919,781 

67,129,119 

1,320,013 

8,233,268 

198,791,216 

1894 .  . 

3,714,007 

18.213,443 

54,528,482 

50,376,089 

1,100,5.58 

7,707,218 

148,638,822 

1895.  . 

2,532,000 

22,775,780 

69,964-,265 

60,839  ,.696 

1,168,252 

9,322,244 

171,464,137 

J89G. . 

2,854,832 

25,888,647 

87,713,321 

82,119,852 

1,374,509 

9.767.708 

219,710,781 

1897.. 

2,730,211 

26,600,466 

97,456,807 

104,666,956 

3,800,872 

7.717,351 

262,024,402 

1898 . . 

5,032,236 

38,094.894 

130,397,681 

86,057, 635 

4.453,381 

6.755.247 

287,403,904 

1899.. 

5,421,648 

10,784,168 

116,662,096 

85,982,204 

2,282,442 

6,371.223 

246,309,099 

1900.. 

7,396,697 

36.649,956 

111,099,663 

77,564,695 

1,223,796 

5,739,009 

265,552,246 

1901,  . 

7,939,149 

45.621,951 

64,101,873 

76,340,519 

1,287,111 

3,583,753 

226,561,477 

1902.  . 

5,839,441 

30,218,807 

45,557,999 

58,030.291 

2,834,215 

3,505,423 

166,424,220 

1903.  . 

5,834,871 

24,369,548 

90,179,115 

03,639,179 

2, 923, .573 

2,986,816 

210,266,151 

1904 .  . 

7,267,896 

17,957,416 

75,184,758 

47,303,901 

1,567,273 

5,802,856 

180,621,736 

1905.  . 

7,361,867 

13,922,714 

91,153,342 

66,131,725 

1,152,019 

7,374,037 

212,802,238 

1906 .  . 

8,199,628 

16,788,573 

78,974,686 
95,770,779 

73,718,199 

1,532,157 

6,924,367 

214,822,798 

1907 .  . 

9,231,693 

24,314,892 

68,897,313 

1,887,. 535 

6,196,708 

238,609,846 

1908.  . 

9,180,355 

22,679,044 

69,692,749 

79,8.57,667 

1,279,276 

8,063,151 

222,783,375 

1909 .  . 

8.316.943 

23,484,171 

72,836,839 

77,288,653 

903,509 

8,556,086 

220  494,562 

1910.. 

7,038,361 

18,679.100 

78,623,100 

77,890,100 

498,400 

7,237,800 

214,601,084 

1911. . 

5,781,092 

23,339.500 

87,930,600 

77,428,500 

823.500 

5,892,000 

221,429,012 

1912.. 

6,268,876 

35,726,100 

73,739,100 

102,077,000 

1.107,000 

3,. 504 ,000 

244,423,140 

1913.. 

6,190,000 

45.999,000 

92,690,000 

98,377,000 

1,677,000 

7,788,000 

274,286,000 

1914.. 

7.443,000 

85,468,000 

65,269,000 

122,756,000 

2,240,000 

7,077,000 

316,293,600 

1915.. 

7,674,000 

55,676,000 

73,667,000 

122,460,000 
116,875^00 

3,993.000 

8,862,000 

299,090,000 

1916.. 

8,332,000 

61,187,000 

61,782,000 

4,436,000 

-11,416,000 

293,190,000 

1917. . 

8.383,000 

24,047,000 

36.006,000 

101,078,000 

3,667,000 

6,719,000 

209,241,000 

1918.  . 

0,436,000 

49,948,000 

39,877.000 

86,738,000 

2,616,000 

4,660,000 

212,827,000 

1919.  . 

6,5'<2.000 

61,903,010 

28,834,000 

74,137,000 

6,399,000 

13,376,000 

214,268.000 

The  totals  la  b«th  tat»lCT  above  Include  flour  reduced  to  wlieat  bushels. 
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Food  and  Crops — Wheaty  Corn,  Oats,  Rye. 


WHEAT    AND    CORN    CROPS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 


Year 

WHEAT 

Corn 

(Calj 

Acres 

Bushels 

Dollars 

Acres 

Bushels 

Dollars 

iS97 

39,465,000 

530,149,000 

428,-547,000 

80,095,000 

1,902,968,000 

601,073,000 

1898  ..'.... 

44,055,000 

675.149,000 

392,770,000 

77,722,000 

1,924,185,000 

652,023,000 

1899 

52,589,000 

658,534,000 

319,545.000 

94,914,000 

2,666,324,000 

629,210,000 

!900 

42,495,000 

622,230,000 

323,616,000 

83,321,000 

2.105,103,000 

751,220,000 

1901 

49,896,000 

748,460,000 

467,360,000 

91,350,000 

1,522„520,000 

921, .556, 000 

1902 

46,202,000 

670,063,000 

422,224,000 

94,044,000 

2,523,648,000 

1.017,017,000 

i903 

49,465,000 

637,822.000 

443,025,000 

88,092,000 

2,244,177,000 

'^952.869,000 

1904 

44,075  000 

652,400,000 

510,490.000 

92,232,000 

2,467,481,000 

1,087  461,000 

1905 .. 

47,854.000 

692,979,000 

618,373,000 

94,011,000 

2,707,994.000 

1,116,697,000 

1906 .. 

47,300,000 

735,261,000 

490,333.000 

96,738,000 

2,927,416,000 

1,166,626,000 

1  907 

45,211.000 

634,087.000 

654,437.000 

99,931,000 

2,592,320,000 

1,336,901.000 

1908 

47,557,000 

664.602,000 

016,826,000 

101,788,000 

2,668,651,000 

1,616,14,5,000 

1909 

44,261,000 

683,366.000 

f.73,659,000 

98,383  000 

2,552,190,000 

1,477,223,000 

!910 

45,681,000 

635,121,000 

661,051,000 

■104.035.000 

2,886,260,000 

1.384,817,000 

J911 

49,543,000 

621,338,000 

643,063,000 

105,825,000 

2,531,488,000 

1.565,258,000 

1912 

45.814,000 

730,267,000 

655,280,000 

107,083.000 

3,124746,000 

1,520.454,000 

1913 

50,184.000 

763,380,000 

610,122,000 

105,820,000 

2,446,988,000 

1.692,092,000 

1914 

53,541.000 

891,017,000 

878,680.000 

103,435,000 

2,672,804,000 

1,722.070,000 

1915 

59,898,000 

1,025,000,000 

930  302,000 

106,197,000 

2.994,793,000 

1,722.680.000 

1916 

52.785,000 

636,616,000 

1,026.765,000 

105,9.54,000 

2.506,927,000 

2.295.783,000 

1917 

45,089,000 

630.655,000 

1,278,112,000 

116.730,000 

3,065  233,000 

3,920,228,000 

!918 

59,181.000 

921,438,000 

1.881.826,000 

104,467,000 

2,502,665,000 

3,416,240,000 

1919 

73,243,000 

940,987.000 

2,024,008 

102,075,000 

2,917,450.000 

3.934  234,000 

1 920 

53,052,000 

750,648,000 

103,648,000 

3.216,192,000 

WHEAT— WINTER  .AND  > 

SPRING — PRODUCTION,  UNITED  STATES. 

Year 

Winter  Wheat 

.Spring  Wheat 

(Cal.) 

Acres 

Bushels 

Dollars 

Acres 

BasheLs 

DolIar,s 

1897 

22.926.000 

323,616.000 

275,323,000 

10,539,000 

206„533,000 

153,224.000 

1898,. 

25, ''45,000 

382,492,000 

237,736,000 

18,310,000 

292.657,000 

155,034,000 

1899 

25,358,000 

291.700,000 

183,767  000 

19,235,000 

255,598,000 

135,778,000 

1900 

26,236,000 

3.50  025,000 

221.668,000 

16,259,000 

172,204,000 

101,847,000 

1901 

30,240,000 

•       458,835,000 

303,227,000 

19,656,000 

289,626.000 

164,133.000 

1902 

28,581,000 

411,789,000 

266,727.000 

17,621,000 

258,274,000 

155,497,000 

1903 

32,511,000 

399,867,000 

286,243,000 

16,954,000 

237,955,000 

156,782,000 

1904 

26,866,000 

332.935,000 

325,611,000 

17,209,000 

219,464,000 

184,879,000 

1905 

29,864,000 

428,463,000 

334,987,000 

17,990  000 

264,517,000 

183,386,000 

1906 

29,600,000 

492,888,000 

336,435.000 

17,706,000 

242,373,000 

153.898,000 

1907 

28,132,000 

409,442,000 

361,217,000 

17,079,000 

224,645,000 

193,220,000 

1908 

30,349.000 

437,908,000 

410,330,000 

17,208,000 

226,694,000 

206,49r>.00C 

!  909 

27,151,000 

419,733,000 

426,184,000 

17,111,000 

263,646.000 

242,496,000 

1910 

27.329,000 

434.142,000 

382,318,000 

18,352,000 

200.979.000 

178,733,000 

1911 

29,162,000 

430,656,000 

379,151,000 

20,381,000 

190,682,000 

163,912,000 

1912 

26,571,000 

399,919,000 

323,572,000 

19.243,000 

330,348.000 

231.708,000 

1913 

31,699,000 

523,561,000 

433,995,000 

18,485,000 

239,819,000 

170,127,000 

1914 

36,008,000 

684,990,000 

675,623,000 

17,633,000 

206  027  000 

203,057,000 

1915 

41,308,000 

673,947.000 

638,149,000 

19,161,000 

351,854,000 

304,154,000 

1916 

34,829,000 

481,744,000 

783,911.000 

17,956.000 

158,142,000 

241,8,54,000 

1917 

27,257,000 

412,901.000 

837,237.000 

17,832,000 

223,754,000 

440,875,000 

1918 

37,130,000 

-  -     -,565.099  000 

1,165.995,000 

22.051,000 

356  339,000 

715,831,000 

1919 

49,905,000 

731.036,000 

1.543,452,000 

23,338  000 

209,351.000 

480.556,000 

1920 

34,165,000 

532,641,000 

19,487.000 

218  007,000 

YIELDS    OF    OATS    AND    RYE    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 


Year 

OAf.s    ■ 

RYK 

(Cal) 

Acres 

Bushels 

Dollars 

Acres 

Bushels 

Dollars 

1897 

25,730.000 

698,768  000 

147,975,000 

1.704,000 

27.363,000 

12,240,000 

1898 

25,777,000 

730,907,000 

186,405,000 

1,643,000 

25,658,000 

11,875,000 

1899 

29,540,000 

943.389,000 

198,168.000 

2,054,000 

25,569,000 

12,214,000 

1900 

27,365,000 

809,126,000 

208,669,000 

1,591000 

23,996,000 

12,296.000 

1901 

28,541,000 

736.809,000 

293,669,000 

1.988,000 

30,345,000 

16,910,000 

1902 

28,653,000 

987,843,000 

303,585.000 

1.979,000 

33,631,000 

17,081,000 

1903 

27,638,000 

784,094,000 

267,662.000 

1,907,000 

29  363,000 

15,984,000 

1904 

27,843,000 

894,596,000 

279.900,000 

1,793,000 

27,242,000 

18,748,000 

1905 

28,047,000 

953,216,000 

277,048000 

1,730,000 

28,486,000 

17,414.000 

1906 

30,959,000 

964,905,000 

306,293.000 

2  002.000 

33,375,000 

19,671,000 

1907 

31,837,000 

754,443,000 

334.568,000 

1,926.000 

31.566,000 

23,068,000 

1908 

32,344,000 

807.156.000 

381,171,000 

1,948.000 

31  861,000 

23,455,000 

1909 

35,1,59,000 

1,007.143,000 

405,121.000 

2,196.000 

29.520,000 

31,163,000 

1910 

37,.548,000 

1,186,341,000 

408.388,000 

2,185.000 

34.897,000 

24.953,000 

1911   

37,763,000 

922,298.000 

414.663  000 

2,127,000 

33,119,000 

27.5.57,000 

1912 

37,917,000 

1,418,337  000 

452.469,000 

2.117,000 

35,664,000 

23,630,000 

1913 

38,399,000 

1,121,768,000 

439,596,000 

2,557,000 

41,381,000 

26.220,000 

1914 

38,442,000 

1,141,060.000 

499,431.000 

2,541,000 

42,779,000 

37,018,000 

1915....... 

40,996,000 

1,549,030,000 

559.506.000 

3,129,000 

54,050,000 

45,083,000 

1916 

41,539,000 

1,251,837,000 

656,179.000 

3,213,000 

48.802,000 

59,676,000 

1917 

43,5,53,000 

1,592,740,000 

1,061,474,000 

4,317,000 

62.933,000 

]       104,447,000 

1918 

44,349,000 

1,538,124,000 

1,090,322,000 

6,391,000 

91,041,000 

138,038.000 

1919 

42,400,000 

1,248,310,000 

895,603,000 

7,063,000 

88,478,000 

119,041,000 

1920 

41,032,000 

1,444,362,000 

5,470,000 

77,893,000 

The  1920  figures  on  this  page  are  October  estimates  by  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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BARLEY    AND    POTATO    CROPS    IN    UNITED    STATES. 

Ye.\r  (Cal.). 

Barley. 

POTATOES. 

Acres. 

B)iShel3. 

Dollars. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Dollars. 

189.5 

3,300,000 

87.073,000 

29,312.000 

2,955,000 

297.237.000 

78.985,000 

1896  

2,951,000 

69.695.000 

22.491,000 

2,767,000 

2.52,235.000 

72,182,000 

1897 

2,719,003 

00,685,000 

25.142,000 

2.535,000 

104.016,000 

89,643,000 

1898 r . 

2.583,000 

65,792.000 

23.064,000 

2,558,000 

192,306,000 

79, .575,000 

1899 

4,470.000 

119.635,000 

29,594,000 

2,939,000 

273,318,000 

89.329,000 

1900       

2,894,000 

58,920,000 

24,075.000 

2,611.000 

210,927.000 

90,811,000 

1901 

4.296,000 

109,933,003 

49.705,000 
61,899,0()0 

2.864.000 

187.598.000 

143,979,000 

1902 

4,631,000 

134,954,003 

2,966,000 

284,633,000 

134,111,000 

1903 

4,993,000 

l.<  1,86 1,000 

60,166,003 

2.917.000 

247.128.000 

151,638,000 

1004 

5,146,000 

139,749,000 

58,6.52,000 

3.016.000 

332.830,000 

150.673,000 

1905     :    

5.096,000 

136,551,000 

54,993,000 

2,997,000 

260,741,000 

160,821,000 

1006     

6,324,000 

178,916,003 

74,236,000 

3,013,000 

308,038,000 

157,547,000 

1907     

6,448,000 

153,597,033 

102.293,000 

3.128,000 

298,202.000 

184,184,000 

1908       

6,646,000 

166,756,00) 

9  J, 442, 030 

3.257,000 

278.985.000 

197,039,000 

1909       

7,699.000 

173,341,030 

93,539,003 

3,569,000 

389.195,000 

210,662,000 

1910       

7,743,000 

173.83i!,093 

100,426,003 

3,720,000 

349,032.000 

194,566,000 

191! 

7,627,000  , 

160,240.030 

139,182.030 

3,619,000 

292,737,000 

233,778,000 

1912     

7,.530,000 

223,824,000 

112,957,000 

3,711,000 

420.647,000 

212,550.000 

1913     .      

7,499,000 

178,189,000 

.95,731,033 

3,668,000 

331„525,000 

227.903.000 

1914 

7,565.000 

194,953,000 

105,903,0,30 

3,711,000 

409,921,000 

199,460,000 

191 J           

7.148,000 

228,851,000 

118.172,003 

3.734,000 

359,721,000 

221,992,000 

1916 

7,757.000 

182,309.000 

160,646,000 

3,550,000 

280,953.000 

417,063,000 

1917 

8.933,000 

211,759,000 

240,758.000 

4,3,84,000 

442,108,000 

.547.774,000 

1918           

9,740.000 

256,225.000 

231,942,000 

4,295,000 

411,880,000 

491,527,000 

1919 

7.420,000 

3  65,719,030 

200,419,000 

4.013.000 

357,901,000 

577,681,000 

1920 

7,437.000 

191,387  000 



3.849,000 

414,986.003 

SWEET   POTATO  AXD   FLAXSEED   YIELD   IIJ   U.   S. 


Vkau  (G'.l.). 


1899       .  .    

1900 

1001 

1902 

1903 

100  J.        .  . 

i0<)5 

1006 

1907      .  .  , 

1908  .. 

1909  .  . 

toio 

1911 
1912 

19J3 

1914 

1915     . . . 
191(i 

1917 

I91S 
.1919 

1920 



Sweet  Pot.iLo. 


Acres. 


637.033 
544.030 
.547.030 
532.030 
543,030 
r)fS,030 
.551,033 
551.000 
565,000" 
599,000 
641,000 
641.000 
605,000 
583,000 
625.000 
603.000 
731.000 
774,000 
919,000 
940,000 
1,029,000 
1,022,000 


tUlsliels. 


42,517,003 
48,346.000 
44,637,000 
45,344.000 
4S,870,00i) 
48,705,030 
51,034,000 
49.948.030 
49.813.000 
.55.352.000 
69.232.000 
59.938,900 
54.538.000 
,55,479.000 
59.057,000 
56,574.000 
75,639,000 
70,955,003 
83,822,000 
87,924,033 
103,579,03) 
103,773  000 


Dollars. 


19.870,000 
24,478.000 
25.723.000 
26.35S.030 
28.478,000 
29.421.000 
29,734,000 
31,063,009 
34.853,000 
36,564,030 
41.052.000 
40.216,000 
41,202,000 
40,254,030 
42,884,003 
41,294,003 
46.980,003 
63,141,033 
92,910,030 
118,853,003 
138,035,003 


ria.\seed; 


Acres. 


2,111,000 


3,740,000 
3,233.030 
2,204,000 
2,535,000 
2,506.000 
2,864,000 
2,679,000 
2,083.000 
2,467,000 
2,757,000 
2,851.000 
2,291.000 
1,645,000 
1,387,000 
1,474.000 
1.899,000 
1,910,000 
1,683,030 
1,706,000 


Bushel.s. 


19,250,000 


29,285.000 
27.301,000 
23,401.000 
28,478.000 
25,570,000 
25,851,000 
25.805,000 
19,513,000 
12,718,000 
19,370,000 
28,073,000 
17.8,53,000 
13.749.000 
14,030,000 
14,296,000 

9.161,000 
13,369,000 

8,919.000 
11,704  000 


Dollars. 


30,815,000 
22,292,000 
23,229.000 
2  i. 049. 000 
25,899.000 
24.713,000 
30,.577,000 
29,796.000 
29,472,000 
35,272,000 
32.202,000 
21.399,000 
17,3X8,000 
24,410,000 
35,641,000 
25,148,000 
45,470.000 
39.145.000 


WHEAT— STOCKS   ON    FARMS   JULY    1,    UNITED    STATES,    1895-1920. 


Ye.vr. 

Per 
Cent. 

Stocks, 

YEAR. 

Per 
Cent. 

Stocks. 

Year. 

Per 
Cent. 

Stocks. 

Bushels. 

Bvshels. 

Hiisf-.els. 

1020 

5.1 

47.756.000 

19U 

5.4 

34,071,000 

1902 

7.0 

62,437,000 

1919 

2.1 

19.261.000 

1910 

5.3 

35,680,000 

1901 

5.8 

30,552,000 

J91S       

1.3 

8.063.000 

1909 

2.3 

15.062,003 

1900 

9.3 

50,900,000 

1917 

2.5 

15,011,003 

1908 

5.3 

33,797,000 

1899 

9.5 

64,061.000 

5916 

7.3 

74.731,003 

1907 

7.5 

54,853,033 

1898 

3.4 

17,839.000 

1915 

3.3 

28,972,000 

1906 

6.6 

46,053,033 

1897 

5.5 

23,347.000 

1914    . 

4.2 

32,236,000 

1905 

4.4 

24,257,033 

1896 

8.5 

39,187,000 

1913      

4,9 

35,516,000 

1904 

5.7 

36,634,003 

1895.  .  .^.  . 

6.7 

26,135,000 

1912 

3.8 

23,876,000 

1903 

6   3 

4->. 543.003 

^ 

FOOD    CROPS 

OF    THE    WORLD    (BUSHELS). 

Ybar. 

Corn. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Rye. 

Potatoes. 

1895 

2,834,750,000 
2.792,561,000 
3,451,181,000 
4,031.630,000 
3.461,187,000 
4,054,838,000 
3,587,429,000 
3,877,913.000 
4,212,733.000 
3. 1 0'l, 238,000 
3,483,476.000 
3.037.649.000 

2.593,312,000 
2,640,751,000 
3,327,084,000 
3.575,055,000 
3. .540.717,000 
3,759,533,000 
4,127,437,000 
3,485.982.000 
4.173.305.000 
2,279.259.000 
2.224.142.000 
2.818,052,000 

3,008,154,000 
3,166,002,000 
3,510,067,000 
4.182,410,000 
3,785,806,000 
4,585,231,000 
4,697.437,000 
4,034,857,000 
4,389,374,000 
3,941,101,000 
2,974,750,000 
3,052.246.000 

915.504,000 
959,622,003 
1,180,053,000 
1,388,734,003 
1,375,411.033 
1.457.000,000 
1,650.265,000 
1,463,289,000 
1,560,143,000 
1,436,926,000 
913,827,000 
1.076.869,000 

1,408,212,000 

1,557,634,000 

1,495,761,000 

1.673,473,000 

1„578,547,000 

1.901,181,000 

1,880,387,000 

1,. 596,882, 000 

1,586,440,000 

530,020,000 

434,219,000 

528,962.000 

1900  .. 
1905... 
1910... 
1911... 
1912... 
1913... 
1914... 

4.382,031,000 
5.254.598,000 
5.274,724,000 
4,748,711,000 
6,872,963,000 
5,802,910,000 

1915... 
1916... 
1917... 
191S.. 

3,044,014,000 
1.720,3d6.000 
2.734,156,000 

300, 


Food  and  Crops —Tobacco. 


AMERICAN    TOBACCO    STATISTICS. 


r^rnn  v*a1^ 

Exports,  dom.,  leaf. 

Exports. 

Imports, 

Imports, 

YEAR. 

(Cal.) 

' 

unmanufactured. 

dom.  m'f'd. 

unmanftd. 

maiiftd. 

Pounds. 

Dollars 

Pounds. 

Dollars. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

i'JOO 

814.345,341 

53,601,132 

315,787,782 

27,6,56,475 

14.147,372 

19,198,363 

825,198 

1001 

818,953,373 

58,283,108 

301,007,365 

27,103.996 

17,134.917 

23,347,471 

799,630 

l'.;02 

821,823,963 

57,563,510 

368,184,084 

35,2.50,893 

11,728.588 

28,086.233 

971,887 

iJ'OS 

815,972,425 

55,514.027 

311,971,831 

29,640,812 

11,509,252 

27,933,496 

1,038,054 

ii'Ol 

720.804,449 

5S,.385,160 

334,302,091 

29,800,810 

13,207,666 

31,238,590 

1,166,776 

1005.,.. . 

779,384,945 

66,247,720 

312,227,202 

28,308,376 

12,850,194 

37,383,953 

l,133.S7fi 

i;»OR 

682,428,530 

68,232,647 

340,742,864 

33,377,398 

14,024,775 

40,485 ,895 

1.146,218 

i'.-07..  ..  , 

698,126,000 

71,411,000 

330,812,658 

34,727,157 

10,942,073 

36,83.' f492 

1,086,170 

■'■m 

718,061,000 

74,130,185 

287,900,946 

30,902,900 

10,816,137 

38,561,206 

1,026,723- 

l'.>09'.  ...; 

1,055,764,805 

104,302,856 

357,196,074 

38,115,386 

12,461,500 

38,657,869 

3,113,458 

Uilrt.-..,; 

1,103,415,000 

102,142,000 

3.55,327,072 

39.255.320 

11,735,454 

45,433.154 

2,033,329 

1>.)1],-.  ,;..  .  , 

■    905,709,000 

85,210,000 

379,845,320 

43.251.857 

13,170,920 

54.740.380 

1,587,971 

loia, ;. ;.; 

902,855,000 

104,063,000 

418,796,906 

49.353,595 

14,508,24), 

67,077,118 

2,392,089 

1013... .V 

■      953,734,000 

122,481,000 

449,749,982 

53,963,670 

12,982,126 

61,174,751 

1,625,568 

I  )14...  ,. 

1,034,679,000 

101,411,000 

348,346.091 

44,493,829 

10,227,119 

45,764,728 

1,511,249 

!J15.... . 

1,062.237,000 

96,281,000 

441,569,581 

53,103,595 

15,.562,784 

48.013.335 

1,698,736 

1  n6 

1,150,622,000 

109,008,000 

411,598,860 

59,954,307 

14,884,456 

60.841.429 

3,083,858 

1)17 

1,249,276,000 

300,449,000 

288,781.511 

69,674,731 

17,158,529 

79,367,563 

4„523,117 

)  )J8 

1,439.071,000 

402,264,000 

625,072,853 

189,894,417 

27,080,518 

83,951,103 

4,815,978 

1)19 

1,389,458,000 

542,547,000 

632.773,620 

271.940,888 

94,005,182 

4,664.876 

Tobacco  exports  and  imports  are  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  in  year  after  year  named  in  stub. 

The  1919  tobacco  crop  yields,  in  pojtnd^,  bij  States,  was:  Mass.,  15,400,000;  Conn,,  39,000,000;  N.  Y., 
.',483,000;  Penn.,  54,120,000;  Md.,  19,575,000;  Va..  131,100,000;  W.  Va.,  10,600,000  N.  C,  310,240,000; 
.  C,  81,000,000;  Oa.,  16,430;  Fla.,  3,990,000;  Ohio,  77,400.000;  Ind.,  15,215,000;  III.,  525,000;  Wis.,  60,- 
1  30,000;  Mo..  3,500;  Ky.,  456,500,000;  Tenn.,  88,000,000;  Ala.,  1,890,000;  La.,  174,000;  Arl<:..  456.000. 

In  the  year  ended  June  30,  1920,  imports  of  tobacco  were:  Leaf,  from  Philippines.  642,248  lbs.  (8121,861) : 
"Tappers  from  elsewhere,  7,328,719  lbs.  (810,011,008);  other  leaf,  not  from  Philippines,  86,034,215  11}S 
'  ^68,031,421);  cigars  and  cigarettes,  4,664,876  lbs.  (S13. 111.839);  all  other  tobacco.  182,108  lbs.  (8162,468) 
I'otal  unmanufactured,  94,005.182  lbs.  (878,164,290)..  Total  manufactured,  813,274,307.  Total  Importa 
manufactured   and   unmanufactured,   891,438,597. 

Tobacco  exports  from  United  States  in  year  ended  June  30,  1920,  were:  Leaf,  632,773,020  lbs.  (S271,940,- 
'"88):  stems  and  trimmings,  15,264,035  lbs.  (8780,272);  cigarettes.  17,547,371,000  (343,248,768);  cigars  and 
■  leroots,  66,874,000  (81,425,740);  plug,  4,730,822  lbs.  (82,534,637);  smoking,  4,371,925  lbs.  (82, 521. .54 1), 
Total   exports,  851,551,794. 

CIGARS,  CIGARETTES,  SMOKING  TOBACCO,  AND  SNUFF  MADE  IN  UNITED  STATES. 


Year. 
(CaL) 

Plug-. 

Twist. 

Fine-cut. 

Smoking. 

Snuff. 

Cigars. 

Cigarettes. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Number. 

Nwnbnr. 

1910.... 

174,352,625 

14,580,022 

12,857,930 

214,056,402 

31,445,178 

7,928,234,051 

8,063,709,484 

J  911 

160,895,589 

13,845,761 

11,027,986 

209,367,475 

28,943,754 

8,262,337.873 

10,486,879,819 

1912.... 

160,248,195 

15,531,133 

11,006,561 

217,330,409 

;i  1,363, 651 

8,099.448.730 

13,183,69:3,899 

1913 

164,338,510 

14,893,789 

10,934,526 

220,809,688 

32,898,056 

8.530.916,995 

15,570,798,437 

1914 

156,502,776 

15,987,339 

10,961.100 

228,888,866 

30,595,040 

8.248.891,047 

16,869,520,463 

:)15 

150,658,608 

14,829,376 

10,045,001 

234,927,827 

31,898,407 

7,564,323,265 

17,980,164,482 

.016 

165,630,918 

15,998,082 

10,846,358 

239,720,776 

33,969,594 

7,932,610,191 

25,312,486,611 

1917.... 

179,413,107 

15,174,350 

11,286,561 

243,586,164 

34,873,626 

8,527,119,269 

35,355,860,177 

1918.... 

174,697,408 

17,499,465 

9,809,225 

257,893,440 

37,180,382 

7.901,015.823 

40,680,317,081 

1919 

Separat 

3  figures  not 

available. 

7,575,938,607 

44,804,493,202 

WORLD'S    PRODUCTION   OF   TOBACCO   (PRE-WAR  AVERAGES). 

Country. 

Poimds. 

Country. 

Pounds. 

Country. 

Pounds 

Total 

North  America. 

4,196,607,000 

12,500,000 

1,000,000,000 

10,000,000 

75,000,000 

12,000 

1,000,000 

28,000,000 

35,000,000 

1.500,000 

30,000 

750,000 

1,700,000 

1,250,000 

900,000 

35,000,000 

3,000,000 

100,000,000 

20,000.000 
8,500.000 
1.750.000 

18.000,000 
2,000,000 
3,000,000 
8,000,000 

EUROPE. 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

170.000,000 

20,000,000 

30,000.000 

250,000 

50,000,000 

60,000  000 

22,000,000 

20,000,000 

2,000,000 

90,000 

20,000,000 

230,000,000 

7,500,000 

1,600,000 

1.500,000 

•  15,000,000 

200,000 

1,000,000,000 

4,000,000 

25,000.000 

500,000,000 

200,000.000 

L.'iOO.OOO 

120,000,000 

5,000.000 

ASIA — Continued,. 

;!5  ouO.liliO 

r.'anada   .          

Persia,        Beluchistan, 

Afghanistan,  etc .... 

Philippines 

\J   S    (continentan    . 

20  000,00» 

I'ort.o  Rico 

Denmark 

100.000.000 

i;uba 

Russia  (Asiatic) 

Siam 

35.000.0011 

i  lay  ti 

3,000.000 

.'  amalca 

Greece     

Turkey  (Asiatic) 

Africa. 
Abyssinia 

75.000.000 

f  -anto  Domingo 

Italy  

/  lexico 

Netherlands   

1  <uatemala 

Norway 

t  'litish  Honduras . .   .  . 

Roumauia 

Russia  (European ) .  . . 
Serbia 

1.000,000 

:  alvador .  . 

23,000,000 

•  (onduras .-  ^ . . . 

Azores  Islands 

Canary  Islands 

\laiiritiii9      

1,000,000 

Icaragua 

Sweden 

100.000 

t  osta  Rica 

Switzerland . 

25.00(1 

Turkey  (European)... 
United  Kingdom 

Asia. 

British  India 

British  North  Borneo . 
Ceylon 

4,500.000 

South  America. 

Rhodesia   

3,000.000 

Argentina 

Tripoli   

500,000 

Holivia 

Tunis 

300,000 

Brazil 

Union  ot  South  Africa 

15,000,000 

Columbia ; . 

500,000 

Chile 

Other  Africa 

Oceania. 

Australia ' 

FIJI  and  Soc.  Is!.,  etc. 
Hawaii 

5.000.000 

Ecuador , . 

China 

Paraguay 

Dutch  East  India.  .  .  . 
Formosa .    ... 

Peru 

i.O'iO.O'JO 

Uruguay 

Janan 

100.000 

Venezuela 

ilndo-Cbina 

50.00(1 

Food  and  Crops —  Wool;  Silk. 
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(Souii-es:  Production 


AMERICAN    WOOL    STATISTICS. 

1890-1913    reports  ot  the  National  AssoclatloQ  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  Boston, 
other  year*,  reports  ol  the  Department  of  Agriculture.) 


Year 
(Tlscai  > 


,J840 
ISoO 
1860 
1804. 
186-; 
18CG 
1867 
186S. 
1869. 
1870. 
1880 
1890 
1900. 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1005 
.1900 
1907 
.1908 
1909. 
1910 
1911 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
.1915. 
1910. 
1917 
1918. 
1919. 
1920 


Exports 

Dome.stlc 

E.tports 

Foreign 

Production. 

of 

R&tained  for 

Imports. 

of 

Retained  for 

domestic. 

Con.sumpt'n. 

Foreitrn, 

Conaiunpfn 

.   Founds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

35.802,114 

35,802,114 

9,898,740 

85,528 

9,Sl3,212 

.')2..=il6.9.59 

35,898 

.52.481,061 

18,095,294 

18,695,294 

60.204.913 

1 .055.928 

59,208,985 

20.282.9.55 

157,064 

26.125,891 

123  000.000 

155,482 

122,844,518 

91.2,50,114 

223,475 

91,026,639 

142  000.000 

400.182 

141,533,818 

44.420,375 

679,281 

43,741,094 

15o,000  000 

973,07f5 

154.020.925 

71.287,988 

--852,045 

70,435,943 

160,000,000 

307,418 

1.59,692,582 

38.158,382 

619,614 

37,538,768 

168,000,000 

■558,435 

107, 4-1 1,565 

25,467,330 

2.801,852 

22,665.484 

180.000,000 

444,387 

179,555,613 

39,275,926 

342,417 

38,933,509 

162,000.000 

152,892 

161. .847, 108 

49.230,199 

1,710,0.53 

47,520,146 

232,JO0.O0O 

191,551 

232,308,449 

128,131,747 

3,648,520 

124,483,227 

270,000,000 

231.042 

275,768,958 

105,431,285 

3,288,407 

102,142,818 

288,030,621 

2-,200,309 

286.486.312 

155,928.455 

5,702,251 

150,226,204 

302.j02.328 

199,565 

302.302.703 

103,583,.505 

3,590,.502 

99,993,003 

316.341.032 

123.278 

316,217,754 

166,.576.966 

3,104,663 

163,472,303 
174,144,801 

287,450,000 

518.919 

286,931.081 

177,137,796 

2,992,995 

291  783,032 

319.750 

291.463.282 

-     173.742,834 

2,803,053 

170,879.781 

295,488,4.38 

123,951 

295  364,487 

249.135,740 

2,437,697 

246,698,049 

298,915,130 

192  481 

298,722,049 

201,088.068 

5,450,378 

196,238,290 

298,294750 

214,840 

298,079,910 

203.847,545 

3,231,'.>08 

200,615,637 

31 1. 138.32 1 

182,458 

310,9.55.863 

1 25,980  „524 

5,084.357 

120,296,167 

328,110.749 

28.376 

328.082.373 

200,409,304 

3,495.599 

262,913,705 

321,362,750 

47,520 

321,315.230 

203,928,232 

4,007,953 

2.59,920,279 

318  .i47,900 

318..547,900 

137,047,641 

8,205,699 

129,441.942 

304  043  400 

304,043,400 

193,400.713 

1,719.870 

191,680.843 

296  175,300 

.      770.471 
X  335.348 

295,404,829 

195.293,255 

4,432,404 

190,560,851 

290  192,000 

289„S56,652 

247,648,869 

1.204,835 

246  ..444,034 

285  726,000 

8  158, .300 

277,.)67,700 

308,083,429 

7.259,934 

.300,823,495 

288.490.000 

4.418.015 

284,071,085 

534,828.022 

1,803,570 

533,024,452 

281.892  000 

2,148,350 

279.743,650 

372.372,218 

1,830,374 

370,541,844 

260.8^70,000 

993,143 

255,876,857 

379  129.934 

1,040,806 

378,083,068 

265..33«,000 

.545,603 

204  792,3.37 

422,414,983 

605,372 

421,809,611 

259.307,000 

0.890.06" 

2.52.410.331 

427,578,038 

13,201,441 

412,316,597 

I'lie  worlds  production  of  wool  averages  about  2.800,000,000  pounds,  of  whlcli  570.000,000  pounds 
couu'^  from  Austriiliii   40(', 000,000  Vrom  youth  America  380,000  from  Russia,  and  300.000.000  from  the  i;  S 


SILK    STATISTICS. 

(Coiiipilcd    b.v    the  Silk   As.socialiou   of   .Vnieri(\i.) 
I'.   S.   SILK   IMPORTS. 


19)9- 

1918- 

1917 

1910- 

1915- 

1914- 

1913- 

1912 

1911- 

1910 

1909- 

1908 

1907 

1900 

1905 

1904 

1903 

1902- 

1901 

1900 

1899- 

1889- 

1879 


Yk.ku 

Han- 

Silk. 

round/:. 

DnViirs. 

1920 

47.1,33  713 

437.951,434 

1919 

34.299.044 

202.006,580 

-1918 

34,840,197 

183,076,241 

1917 

33,868,885 

150,085,649 

1916 

33,070,902 

119,484,223 

1915 

20,0.30,925 

80,531,785 

1914 

28,594,672 

97,828,243 

1913 

20,049.472 

82,147,523 

1912 

2 1.009,. 520 
22.379,998 

67,173,382 

1911 

72,713,984 

1910 

20.363.327 

05,424,784 

1909 

23.333,7.50 

78,830,508 

1908 -;     . 

15.424,041 

03,605,534 

1907 

10  722,207 

70,229,518 

1900 

14, .505,324 

52,8.55,611 

-1905 ■-: 

17,812,133 

59,542,892 

-1904 

12,0.30,883 

44,401.564 

1 903 

13,0.37.206 

49,002,.597 

1902 

12.620.682 

41,714,331 

1901 

9.139,617 

29,3.53,777 

-1900 

11.2.59,310 

44,549.072 

-1890 •. 

5,943,360 

23,285,099 

-1880 

2,502.246 

12.024.699 

Sl'UN    iSlLK. 


Imported.      Invoice  Value  UutyColIfec'd 


Pounds. 
3,392,705 
1,555,009 
2, .502, 157 
3,580,188 
3,411,710 
2,020,479 
3,0.54.071 
3.417.220 
3,260.428 
3,236,334 
3,159,595 
2,305,687 
2,065,614 
2,540,105 
2,4.53,273 
2,305,847 
2  0.53,077 
1,1/24,2.50 
2,002,671 
1,052,1/7 
2,336,940 
411,621 
37,239 


Dollars. 

15,015,787 
0,085,377 
7,429,616 

10,381,375 
0,718,911 
3,766.019 
5.718,631 
6,072,272 
5,754.2,56 
5,696.788 
5,0,54,174 
3,507,737 
3, .585.028 
3.789,845 
3,263,461 
3,120,210 
3.039,107 
2,825,760 
2,915.918 
2,505,272 
3,5,55,237 
883,644 
111,999 


Dnllafs: 
5,255,525 
2,159,882 
2,600,365 
3,633,481 
2,351,618 
1.318,100 
2,018,762 
2.339,901 
2(134,601 
2,115,088 
1,945,160 
1,335,453 
1,336,632 
:  .1,427,480 
1,22.5,117 
1,194.495 
1,147,977 
1,062,592 
1,102,300 

939,803 
1,325,498 

265,093 
39,199 


■     Other  silk  importfi,  year  ended  .Tune  30.  1920 — Cocoons,  S498,926;  waste,  S16,123,278i  manufactureH 
of  silk  (6)f(;iuslve  of  spun),  $74,250,331:  urtlflclal  silk,  S8,690,952.  ;■ 

RAW   SILK   PRODUCTION   OF   THE    WORLD,    1919-20    (LB3.).- 
Japaii;  49.000,000;  China,  43.000.000;  India  (exports),  320,000;  Levant,  2,293,000;'  Italy,  4,045.000 


Franco,  397.000:  Austria.  331,000:  Spain,   154,000. 

Silk  garments  were  introduced  into  Greece  from  Pen 
\n  Kurope  in  the  6tb  century  A.  T>..  in  the  United  States 


•1  the  year  324  B,  C. 
.-iiana,  Vn  1718 


Silk  culture  wa.".  begtin 
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Food  and  Crops. — Cotton. 


COTTON    PRODUCTION,    CONSUMPTION.    EXPORTS,    IMPORTS    SINCE     1863. 

(In  500-pound  bales  or  tlielr  equivalents.)  "   ^ 


Year 

Pro- 

Con- 

Expo'ts 

Net 

Year 

Prod'n,      Con- 

E.xporta     Net 

END- 

duc- 

sump- 

of Do- 

Im- 

KxportB. 

END- 

Exclus'e 

sump- 

of do- 

z Irri-- 

Exports. 

ED—^ 

tion. 

tion. 

mestic 

ports. 

ED — 

Llnters 

tion.   • 

mestic. 

ports. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Dales. 

Bales 

Dollars. 

Aug  31, 

BalesI 

Baies. 

Bales. 

Bales 

Dollars. 

line  30, 

1892 . . . 

8,940,867 

2,846.753 

5,896,800 

64,394 

258.461.241 

;863.., 

1,596,653 

287,397 

22.770 

67,695 

6.652,405 

1893... 

6,658,313 

2,415,875 

4,485,251 

85,733 

188,771,445 

1864.... 

449,059 

219.540 

23,998 

52,406 

9,895,854 

1894... 

7.433,056 

2,300,276 

5,307.295 

59;405 

210,869,289 

1865... 

299,372 

344,288 

17,?89 

68.798 

.  6.836,490 

1895.   . 

10,025,534 

2,983  665 

6,961.372 

99,399 

204,900,990 

1866... 

2,093,058 

614,540 

1,301,146 

10,332 

281,385,223 

1896 . . . 

7,146,772 

2,499,731 

4,761,505 

112,001 

190,056,460 

.ug.31. 

1897... 

8 -515,640 

3,841,394 

6,124,026 

114,712 

2.30,890,971 

1867... 

1,948,677 

715,258 

1,401,697 

1,035 

201,470,423 

1898...- 

10,985.040 

3,472,39S 

7,811,031 

105.802 

230,953,219 

-.868... 

2,345,610 

844,044 

1,502,756 

345 

•52,820,733 

1899 . . . 

11,435,368 

3,672,097 

7,626,535 

103,^23 

210,089,576 

)869... 

2,198,141 

860,481 

1,300,449 

1,870 

162,633.052 

1900 . . . 

9,345,391 

3,087,253 

6,167,623 

134,778 

242,938,978 

1B70... 

2,409,597 

796,616 

1,987,708 

3,026 

227,027,624 

1901.   . 

10,123,027 

3,603,516 

6,806,572 

116,610 

315,105,047 

IS71... 

4,024,527 

1.026.583 

2,922,757 

1,802 

218,327,109 

1902 . . . 

9,509,745 

4.080,287 

6,870,313 

190.080 

291,598,350 

!872... 

2,756,564 

1,146,730 

1.824.937 

6,374 

180,684,595 

1903.   . 

10,630,945 

4,187,076 

6,913,506 

149,113 

317,065,271 

1873 . . . 

4,650,932 

1,115,691 

2.470.590 

10,016 

227,243,069 

1904... 

9  851,129 

3,980,587 

6,233  im 

100,298 

372,019,264 

1874... 

3,873,750 

1.213,052 

2  682.631 

3,541 

211.227,172 

1905 . . . 

13,433,012 

4,523.208 

9,057,397 

130,183 

381,398,939 

1875... 

3,528,276 

1.098.163 

2,504,113 

3,784 

190,633,325 

1906... 

10,575,017 

4,877,465 

0,975.494 

133,464 

401,005,921 

!376... 

4,302.818 

1  255,712 

3,037,650 

4,498 

192,659,262 

1907 . . . 

13,273,809 

4,974, 19'J 

8.825.236 

202,733 

481,277.797 

1877... 

4,118,390 

1,314.489 

2,839,418 

4,832 

171,118,718 

1908.   . 

11,107,179 

4,493,028 

7,779,508 

140,869 

437,738.202 

1878... 

4,494  224 

1,458.667 

4,197,439 

5,0tG 

180,032,815 

1909 . . . 

13,211,799 

4,759,304 

8.889,724 

165,451 

417, .'90.665 

1879... 

4,745,078 

1,457,266 

3,290,167 

5,049 

162,.304.987 

1910... 

10,004,919 

4.713,120 

6,491,843 

151,395 

450,447,243 
585,318,869 

1880.,. 

5,466,387 

1,500,688 

3.742.752 

7,578 

211,541,250 

1911... 

11,608,610 

5,400,005 

8,025,991 

231,191 

1881... 

6,356,998 

1,865.922 

4.453.495 

5,447 

247  693.777 

1912... 

15,692,701 

5,807,431 

10,681,332 

229,263 

565,819,271 

1883-.. . 

5.136,447 

1,849,457 

3,376.521 

3.261 

199  817.028 

1913... 

13,703,421 

5,942,808 

9,199,093 

225,460 

547,357,195 

!8S3... 

6,833,442 

3,038.400 

4.591,331 

4,716 

247.330,352 

1914... 

14,150,486 

6.087,338 

9,256,023 

265,616 

610,475,301 

1884... 

5,521,963 

1,813,805 

3.733.369 

11,247 

197.045,204 

July  31. 

1885... 

5,477,448 

1.687,10813,783.319 

7,144 

201.962  453 

1915... 

16,134,930 

7,326,598 

8.931.253 

363,595 

376,217.972 

1886... 

6.369,.^41 

2,094.682 

4.200.651 

8,270 

205  030.742 

1916... 

11,191,820 

7,721,354 

0,405.993 

420,995 

374,180,247 

1887... 

6,314,561 

2,049,687 

4,301,542 

7,552 

1i06  223  917 

1917... 

11,449,930 

7,555,191 

5,963,682 

288,486 

543,074,690 

1838... 

6,884,667 

3,203,302 

4,519.254 

11,983 

223.010,760 

1913... 

11.303.375 

4,-587,000 

217,381 

065,024,653 

1889 . . . 

6.923,775 

2,309.250 

4.730,192 

15,281 

237,781.162 

1919.   . 

12.040,532 

5,767,519 

5,063,920 

201,580 

873,579,069 

1890... 

7,472,511 

2,513,409 

4  923,921 

13,334 

250.968,433 

1920... 

11.329,755 

15,970,000 

0,958,347 

673.645 

1,381.707,502 

1891... 

8.562,089 

2,604.101 

5.850,219 

■15.5801  29l).7r2.89S 

1 

' 

Cotton  production  in  the  calendar  year  1920  was  estimated  at  12,123,000  (.Oct.  est)  bales  ^ 

Consumption,  quaniity  of  domestic  exports,  and  net  imports  represent  the  commercial  year;  viilue  of 
'.'.omestlc   exports   represents   fiscal   year   ending   June   30.  .     '  '  -  -- 

Production  covers  nearly  as  possible  tlie  crop  grown  during  the  preceding  calendar  year  and  picised 
mainly  during  the  cotton  year  specified  iii  the  stub. 

Value  of  exports  of  domestic  cotton  goods — (1914),  851.407,233;  (1915).  871,973,497;  (1916),  5112,053,- 
■J35;  (1917),  S13G,2U9,842;   (19181,  8169.378  223:   (1919).   8232,206,566;  (1920),  8364,036,786. 

COTTON    PRODUCTION,    1919,    BY    STATES. 

Cotton  production,  exclusive  of  llnters,  in  1919  (bales),  by  chief  growino;  States,  was  as  follows:  .\la., 
713,236;  Ariz.,  57,270;  Ark..  846,317,  Call.  53,507;  Fla  ,  15,227;  Oa.  1,585,680;  La.,  281,374:  Miss.,  9G0.SS6; 
Mo.,  64,031;  N.  C,  830,293;  Okla.,  1.016,129;  S.  C,  1,426,140;  Tcun.,  310,044;  Tex.,  3,098,967;  Va.,  22.523; 
all  Others,  4,935. 

AVORLD    COTTON    STATISTICS. 

The  world's  production  of  commercial  cotton,  exclusive  of  llnters.  Is  as  follows,  in  500-lb.  bales:  (1919), 
20,250,000;  (1918),  17,769,000;  (1917),  17,410,000.  (1910),  18,095,000;  (1915),  17,600,000,  (1914),  23,806,000. 
iTie  United  States  produces  about  two-thirds  of  the  world  total,  the  other  chiet  prowers  being  India.  Ri.isaia, 
:.nd  Egypt.     Considerable  quantities  are  grown  In  China   Brazil,  Mexico  and  Peru. 

World's  consumption  of  cotton.  In  500-lb.  bales:  (1919),  15,970,000;  (1918),  17,701,000.  The  United 
States  consumes  about  onc-thlrd.  the  other  large  users  being  Great  Britain,  India  and  Japan. 


WHAT    A    FARM    FAMILY    EATS    IN    A    YEAR. 

The  following  table,  showing  average  consumption  of  food  by  a  farmer  and  his  family  (4.8  adults  or 
equivalent  per  famll.v)  in  a  year,  has  been  compUed  by  tlie  Government  from  a  survey  of  950  farm  families 
in  fourteen  different  States. 


Kind  op 

Food. 

Home 
produced 

Bought 

Kind  of 

Food. 

Home 
produced 

Bought. 

Meats: 

Pork  and  lard. . 

Beef 

Poultry 

Fish 

Eggs 

iJairy  products; 
Milk. 

pounds. . 

dozen   . 

quarts.  . 

...>,.  pounds  . 

499 

97 

226 

i'56  ■  ' 

770 

131 

26 

425 

3 

10 
114 
15 
41 
39 
22 
18 

91 
144 
(*) 

42 
1 

22 
32 

(*) 

(*) 
13 

3 

66 

7 

17 

15 

4 

9 

Vegetables: 

Irish  potatoes. . 
Sweet  potatoes. 

Beana 

Peas 

Onions     

bushels. . 

peeks. . 

25 
5 

11 
5 
4 

44 

16 
9 

22 
4 

3 

1 
3 
1 
2 

Cabbage 

Tomatoes 

/heads.  . 

:' .  necks .  . 

10 
3 

2 

Butter 

Sweet  corn , .  .  . . 

dozen .  . 

6 

Cream 

Buttermilk 

. . .  .\  .quarts.  . 
..... .pounds'. '. 

bushels .  . 

pounds.  . 

Cucumbers  .... 
Groceries: 

Coffee 

Sugar             , . . 

pecks . . 

Dounds . . 

(*) 
39 

382 

1  ruits: 

Apples 

Flour 

Cor.'i  meal 

Bread       

,1 

76 
72 

884 

76 

158 

«« 

59 

Syrups 

Honey 

Buck.i'lK  at 

Hice 

gallons. . 

pounds. . 

2 
3 

7 

7 

Berries 

Cherries 

Grapes 

quarts.  . 

pounds 

4 

7 

23 

*  r.es'' 


De  imlt   of  mea.'riire 


Food  and  Crops — Coffee,  Tea  and  Cocoa. 
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UNITED    STATES    COFFEE    IMPORTS. 

YE.VR 

Import.s, 

Impoius, 

Year 

Imports, 

Imports, 

Yeah 

Imporus, 

Imports, 

(FWCAL) 

rounds. 

Dollurs. 

(Fl.iCAL) 

Pounds. 

UollaiH. 

(FISCAL) 
1901.... 

Pounds. 

Dollars. 

■1855.... 

191,478,657 

10.940,400 

1880.,,. 

440,8.50,727 

60,300,700 

857.018,121 

63.104.646 

I860.... 

202,144.733 

21.883,797 

1881.... 

455, 189, .534 

.50,784.391 

1902.,.. 

1,092,344,170 

71.125,449 

1861.... 

184.499.655 

20.5<>8,297 

1882.... 

459,922.708 

40,041,609 

1903.... 

92.3,2.53,821 

00.146,754 

1862.... 

122,;09.31l 

14.19'2,195 

1883.,,. 

515,878,515 

42,050,513 

1904.... 

998,677,479 

09,988,202 

n803.... 

80,461.614 

10,395.800 

1884..,. 

.534.785„542 

49,680,705 

1906.... 

1,040,028,441 

84,710.383 

1864.... 

131.622,782 

16,221.586 

1885.... 

572,599.552 

40,723,318 

1900,,., 

853,799,015 

73.514,444 

1805.... 

106,4()3,062 

11,241.706 

1880.... 

.564,707,533 

42.072,937 

1907,,,. 

980,605,023 

78,382,823 

1866..., 

181,413,192 

20,.'i31  764 

1887.... 

526,109,170 

.50,347,000 

1908.,.. 

892,092,410 

67,863,830 

1867.... 

187,236,580 

20,096,259 

1888.... 

423,045,794 

G0,:)07,030 

1909.... 

1,051,749,705 

79,341,076 

1868.... 

248.9S»1.90O 

25,288.451 

1 ,889 ... . 

578.397,454 

74,724,8,S2 

1910.... 

873.983,689 

09,504,647 

1869.... 

254,lliO,993 

24,6;n,743 

1890.,.. 

499,159,120 

78,267,432 

1911.... 

878.322,468 

90,949,963 

1870.... 

•235.2.50,574 

24,234.879 

1891.... 

519.528,4.32 

90,123,777 

1912.... 

887,747.747 

118,233,958 

1871.... 

317,992,04K 

30.992.869 

1892 

040,210,788 

128,041,930 

1913.... 

866,053,699 

119.449,045 

1872.... 

298.805,040 

37,942,225 

1893.... 

563.409,068 

80,485,558 

1914.... 

1,006,302,294 

111,454,240 

187:!   ... 

293,297,271 

44  1,09,671 

1894.,.. 

.W0,934,337 

90,314,076 

1915..., 

1.120,041,691 

107.794,377 

1874.... 

285,171,512 

55.048,907 

1895..., 

0,52,208,975 

90,130,717 

1910.... 

1,203,840.591 

115,905,134 

1875.... 

3  17.970,665 

50,,591,488 

1896..,, 

.580,597,915 

84,793,124 

1917.,.. 

1.319.870,802 

133,184.000 

1870.... 

3.39,789.246 

56.788.997 

1897.... 

737,645,070 

81, .544  384 

1918... 

1,143,890,889 

103,0.58,.536 

1877.,,. 

331.039  723 

6.3.634.991 

1898.,., 

870,514,455 

6.5,067,631 

1919... 

1,046,020.274 
1,417,002,913 

143,089,619 

1878..,. 

.3O9.,S82,.'-)40 

51.914,605 

1899.,., 

.'^31,827,0<)3 

.55,27.5,470 

1920.,. . 

311.477.153 

1879.... 

377.848.473 

47..^')6,819 

1900 

787.991.911 

.52.407,943 

Codee  coasumption  per  oapita  per  .vimp  H.xprp.ssed  iu  pounds — (1830),  2.98;  (1840),  5.00;  (1850),  5.6(j: 
(1S60),  5.79.  (1870),  6.00;  (1880).  8.78;  (1S90).  7  83,  (1900),  9.81,  (1910),  (1.33;  il913),  8.85.  (1914)  10.06 
(1915).  10.52;  (1916),  10  Of;  (1917),  12.22.  (1918),  10.29,  (1919).  8.99 

The  coffee  figures  after  1900  include  imporf<  iulo  contliieutj^l  United  States  and  slilpments  thereto 
from  n(in-eontiguo\ts  castoms  districts,  (.'ofiei'  consumptloo  per  oapitii  la  based  on  net  coffee  coming  to 
and  remaining  in  coatinentai  United  .Stales 

The  United  States  nas  exported  Brazilian  and  other  fofeiRn  coffee.'',  iu  pounds,  as  lollows — (1914), 
13.811,301:  (1915).  70,952,754;  (1916).  75,817,510;  (1917).  ,57,.502,8y3:  (1918),  60,410,207;  (1919)  77.731,006; 
(1920).  38,947,996.  Tho  value  of  the  coffee  c.\porreil  in  1917  w.t.s  ?7.930,082:  09iS),  87,023.872,  (1919), 
S13,91(),964;  (1920),  SIO  605  840 

I'nited  States  imports  of  coffee  In  the  .vear  ended  .lune  30.  1920,  included  8.52,289.222  pounds  from 
Brazil,  147,750, .324  pounds  *rom  Ceutrai  America,  and  180,934,401  j)ounus  fioni  Coioiubla. 

UNITICD    .STATE.S    TKA    IMPOUTS. 


YK  V.R 

(I-IS*  AL). 

Pounds. 

Uollur:^. 

1830 ...... 

8,609,415 

2,425,018 

1840 

20,tm6,.595 

5.427,010 

18.50 

29.872,654 

4,719.232 

1855 

25.333,097 

0.973,999 

1860 

31,696.657 

8  915.327 

1861 

20.117,9,56 

0,977,283 

1862 

24,868,421 

6  546,064 

1863 

29,761,037 

8,013,772 

1804 

37,229.176 

10,.549,880 

1865 

19.508,318 

4,950,730 

1860 

42,992,738 

11  123.231 

1867 

39,.802,6.58 

12,415,037 

1808 ...... 

37,843,012 

11, HI, .560 

1869 

43,754,354 

13  087,750 

1870. ..... 

47,408,481 

13,863,27," 

1871. ..... 

51,3fi4,919 

17,2.54,017 

1872 

63,811,003 

22,943, .575 

1873  ...... 

64,81.5,136 

24,466.170 

1874 

.55,811,605 

21  112.234 

1875    ..... 

64.8.56,899 

22,073  703 

1870 

02,887.153 

19.. 524  100 

1877 

,58.347,112 

16.1H1,407 

YF.AIl 
(FISCAL) 


1.878, 

1879 

1880, 

1881. 

ISS-j. 

1 883 . 

1884. 

1885, 

1880. 

1887, 

1,888. 

1 88il . 

1 890 , 

1S91  . 

1892  . 

1893. 

1894. 

1 895 . 

1,890. 

1897. 

I.S98. 

1 899  . 


Pounds 


05,300,704 
(K),  194,073 
72,102,9.30 
81,843,988 
78,769,000 
73,479,104 
07,655,910 
72.104,950 
81,887,998 
89,831,221 
84,627,870 
79,575,984 
f>3,8SB.829 
83,453,3.39 
90,079,039 
,89,001,287 
93.518,717 
97,2.53, 4.5.H 
93.098,372 
113,347,175 
71,957,715 
74  O.S9.,S99 


Dollar.? 

15,600,108 
1 4.577.0 1,^ 
19.7.'<2,631 
21,001.813 
19,392,102 
17,302  849 
13  030,0.53 
14,047,.5S3 
16,020,383 
10, 771  ,,802 
13,360,085 
12,654.640 
12.317,493 
13,828,993 
14, .373, 222 
13,8.57,4.82 
14,144,2-43 
13,171,379 
1  2,704,440 
14,835,802 
10,054, 28;i 
9,675,081 


VfA.'t 
(FISCAL) 


1 900 . 

1901. 

1902. 

1  !I03 

1 904 

1905. 

1900. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

19J2. 

1913. 

1914 

1915. 

1916. 

19W. 

1918, 

1919 

1920. 


Pounds. 

.84  845  107 

.89  ,S00,453 

75.579,125 

108.574  905 

1  12  905  .541 

102  700  599 

93  621  750 

86,368,490 

94,149  564 

114  916..520 

85,026  370 

102,053,942 

101,406,816 

94,812.800 

91  130,815 

96,9H7,942 

109.865,935 

103,304.410 

151  314,932 

108  172,102 

98  274  217 


Dollars. 


10  558  110 
11.017  87t) 
9  390  128 
15.059,229 
18.229,310 
16  230,8,58 
14.580,878 
13,915  544 
16.309,870 
18  502,670 
13.071,040 
17.613,569 

18  207  141 
17.433  688 

16  735.302 

17  512  619 
20,599,857 

19  265,264 
30,889  030 
24,390.722 
25,800,742 


Tea  eon.sumpTiou  per  capita  per  cear  expre.-;sed  in  pounds 

(1860),  0.84;  (1.S70).  1.10-  (IS.SO),  1.39-  (1890)     1.33.    '   " 

(1915),  0.91;  (1910),  1.07;  11917),  0.98    (191^;     i  38 
net  imports. 


(18301  0..53,  (1840),  (199,  (1850),  122: 
119001.  1. 10.  O'JltJ)  0.80.  (1913V  0  95:  (1914).  0.90: 
(1919),  1,00,     Tea  consumption  Hgures  are  based  on 

Of'tUe  tea  Imports  in  year  ended  .lune  30.  19(9  China  "=ent  10.322,467  pounds,  and  Japan  ?ent  57,600,251 
pounds.     Up  to  1900  China  sent  more  than  lapaii      Th;;  China  tea  came  to  New  York  by  way  of  Europe. 

Foreign  tea  oyported  from  the  United  States  m  pounds— (l\il3).  901.745.  (1914)  983.222;  (1915), 
4,813.878;  (1910),  790,474,  (1917),  025,315;  (19lS)  3,935,967.  (1919).  1.5.114,805.  (1920).  6  054  616  These 
exports  were  valued  at  Sl.57,736  in  1910  at  ;?190,803  in  i9i;  .$i  410,571  in  1.918  !?5,293  5,54  in  1919  and 
82,144.594    iu    1920 

The  East  fndla  Co.  in  1078  carried  'o  Enj;land  4  7l3  pounds  of  Chinese  tea  on  speculation.  It  was 
considered  u  drug  on  the  market.  Mritish  iinpoils  oubseciucnUy  Increased  to  nearly  200.000,000  pounds, 
half  of  which  was  for  British  consumplioii.  Ctiina  ^  hiph-water  mark  in  tlic  tea  trade  was  reached  by  1886, 
when  its  exports  were  300.000,000  pounds  In  1838  the  first  Indian  leii  readied  the  London  market  By 
1860  this  had  developed  into  a  trade  of  1. 000. 000  pounds    prior  to  that,  Chiim  supplied  tho  world. 

WOHf.li.S    COCOA    PRODUCTION 
Tile  Corrtere  EJonnmico  publishes  tlie  following  official  statistics  fo''  the  world's  cocoa  crop  for  tho  year  1917: 

Cou.NTKY.        Pounds  CouMRV  Pouuds.    (      Country         Pounds  Country.        Pounds. 


English  colonics 
F.cuador .   ... 

Brazil   

San  Tumaso. 
Fernando  Po 


3J0.020,00O 
S8.184.0n0 

\i\  LTi'i.OOO 

t)7,99'.).0n0 

.S.2ni,l)0n 


Venezuela  .  . 
San  Domiinin 
Hayti 

(  "Ut)!!,     .     . 


4i,ss/,flnn 

5t,(i71  000 
J,  10.' .001) 
■t,.i07.000 


.lava     

Surinam  . .  . 
Ficnch  colonies. 
Belgian  Congo . 


2, .•146,000 
4,218,000 

3,52/.noo 

1,724,000 


German  colon's. 
Other  countries. 

Total 


8,818,001. 
1,239,000 


731,089,000 


In  the  year  1916  clie  total  >va^- 
836,000  pounds. 


"15,  050,971,000  pounds,  and  in  1914,  6U. 


:^>04  Production  of  Alcoholic  Bevei-ages  in  the  U.  S.  Since   1896. 

WHAT    AMERICANS    DRINK 


ilevenue.     The  table  does  uot  Include  for  any  year  withdrawals  of  distilled  spirits  for  sclentiflc  purposes 
'lid  for  use  of  the  United  States,  or  since  1906  withdrawals  for  denaturatiom.  free  of  tax.] 


Year  (Fiscal) 


'i850 

iSCO 

1870 

.'871-80 

;  881-90 

1891-95 

1896 

1897 

.1898; 

1899 

iOOO.. 

1901. 

1.902 

j903 

904 

I  905 

1906 , 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

!913 

'914 

:915 

i')l6 

:n7 

:918 

i919 


Domestic 

Fruit 
Brandy, 


Proof  Gals 


1,223.830 
1.438,179 
1,323,579 
1.480.259 
1,440,810 
1.146,131 
1,411.448 
1.306.218 
1,386,361 
1,.509,271 

,1,403,204 
1.515,072 
1,637.331 
1,695  021 
1,781  643 
1  993.688 
1,670,031 
1,850,700 
2,204,184 
2.434,045 
2,449,331 
2,801  767 
2,704,752 
2.516,054 
2.984.743 

-3.668,669 
Sec  note. 
See  note. 


Domestic,  All 

Other  Native 

Liquors. 


Proof  Ga?,s\ 

46  708,083 

83.904,258 

77,266.368 

58.950.489 

73.521,253 

88,960,330 

67,743,431 

69,653.106 

79,266,860 

84,739,631 

94.265,035 

100,004,878, 

104,140707 

113.715.770 

116.794,496 

116,544,802 

122,961.612 

134.308.693 

119,951.185 

114,913,702 

126,593,951 

132.315,123 

133,502.079 

140,521.880 

136,521.805 

121.690,596 

133,267,803 

161.012,068 

92,599.970 

84.605.044 


Foreign 
Spirits. 


Proof  Gals 
5.065.390 
6.064,393 
1.405,510 
1,643,416 
1.530.376 
1,348  097 
1.541,504 
2,230.711 

915,985 
1.387.593 
1,705,468 
1,941,189 
2.182,230 
2.439.106 
2,655.560 
2,729,826 
3.108,328 
3,782.055 
3,758.098 
4,365,634 
4,340,649 
3.836,821 
3.544,921 
4.121.981 
4,220,670 
2,952,448 
3,721,138 
3.059.688 
1,250,324 

500,964 


Domestic 
Wines. 


Gallons. 

221,249 
1,860,008 
3.059,518 
13,781,774 
22,484,024 
21,558.200 
14,599,757 
33,940  319 
17  453,684 
22,835,587 
26,242,492 
24,008. 380 
44,743  816 
32,634  293 
37,538,799 
29,369.408 
39,847,044 
50,079,283 
44,421,269 
53,609,995 
50,684,343 
56,655.006 
50.619.880 
48.683,849 
44,973.643 
27,255,690 
42,229,206 
37,040,495 
48,264,478 
52,308,309 


Foreign 
Wines. 


Gallons. 
6  095.122 
8,944.679 
9.165,549 
7,077,921 
5.034,849' 
4,788,008 
4,101. 648 
4.331,159 
3,114,339 
3  524.912 
3,745.975 
4,388  140 
5,020,105 
5.604,625 
5,772.418 
5.690,309 
6,638,179 
7,659.565 
7,700,377 
8,169,554 
9,863.735 
7,204.226 
6.804,831 
6,643,612 
7.444,787 
6,656,219 
5,357,939 
5,082,881 
3,333.545 
1,964,347 


Tiomestle  • 
'Beer,  Etc, 


' ,  Gallons. 
36.361708 
100.225,879 
203,743,401 
308,197,473 
645.092,353 
1,014,933,842 
.U1J0,166,435 
l,.0n6.637.650 
1.102,042,753 
1,133.583,481 
1.219,070,196 
1,255,464,002 
1.378  601.9,54 
1.446,103.812 
3.494.541.140 
), 533,325.442 
1,694,458,014 
1,815,141,683 
1,821,418,322 
1,745.523,769 
1,844,066,029 
1,959,671.296 
1.925.361.507 
2.022.678.149 
2.049  23G.412 
1,852.136.960 
1,815,094,727 
1  882.770,702 
1,556,034,387 
852,960 


Foreign 
Beer,  Etc. 


Gallons. 

20i,30I 
1,120,790 
1,012,755 
1,409.185 
2.088,012 
3,073,846 
3,300,531 
3,002,568 
2,467,34f 
2.797.427 
3.316.908 
3,696.382 
3,707.222 
4,204.538 
4,837,075 
5,201.168 
5.963,207 
7.171,842 
7,314,126 
7,110,657 
7,301,629 
7,240,458 
7,169,677 
7,669,223 
7,170,696 
3,387,324 
2,580.315 
2.300.542 

744,566 
55.799 


Note — Owing  to  changes  in  the  internal  revenue  laws,  spirits  distilled  from  fruits  ca.nnot  be  separately 
stated  since  1918. 

Consumption  per  capita  In  g.allona:     Distilled  spirits  (1850)  2.24;   (1900)   1.28;   (1917)   1.60;   (1918) 

0  88;  (1019)  0.79.  Wines  U850)  0  27;  (1900)  0.39:  (1917)  0  41;  (1918)  0.48;  (1919)  0.50.  Malt  liquors  (1850) 
,1.58;  (1900)  16.09;  (1917)  17.95;  (1918)  14.59;  (1919)  7  88.  Total  for  all  kinds  (1850)  4.08;  (1900)  17.76; 
(1917)    19  95;    (1918)    15.95;    (1919)    9.17. 

According  to  Section  3,249.  United  States  Revised  iStatutes,  "proof  spirits  shall  be  held  to  be  that 
.'.Icoiiolic  liquor  which  contains  one-half  its  volume  of  alcohol  of  a  specific  gravity  of  0.7939  at  60^  Fahren- 
),elt."  The  official  gallon  prescribed  is  one  containing  231  cubic  inches,  or  58.372.-ii  grains,  equal  to  8.3389 
j  iunds  of  distilled  water  at  its  maxinmm  density,  weighed  in  air  of  temperature  ol  02°  Fahrenheit  and 
l:i,rometric  pressure  of  30  inches.     The  taxable  gallon  differs  from  the  proof  gallon  by  reason  of  the  fact 

1  >at  in  computing  taxable  gallons  under  Section  3,251,  Revised  Statutes,  all  fractional  parts  of  a  gallon 
Ijss  than  one-tenth  arc  excluded.    

PRODUCTION  OF  ALCOHOLIC  BEVERACES  IN  THE  U.  S.  SIMCE  1896. 


■>'E.\R   (FISCAL)  . 


1S96... 
IS97... 

vm . . . 

!*:99... 
l'.IOO . . . 
•mOI  . . . 
1;'02.  .. 
I  03  . .  . 
l;)04 . . 
1  /0.5  . . . 

1 106  . . . 

1 107  . . . 
1.08... 


ri09 , 
riio 
1)11 

1.112 
1913 
1914 
WIS 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 


Bour- 
bon 

Whis- 
key. 


Tax. 
Gallons . 
16,935.862 
6.113.726 
13,439,459 
17,256,331 
19,411,829 
26,209,804 
20,336,250 
26,068,555 
20.247.089 
26,742,168 
24,968.943 
33.090,791 
14,120,484 


Rye 
Whis- 
key. 


Tax. 
Gallons. 
19,153,066 
4,269,220 
8,818.240 
10,792,565 
14,296,568 
18,263,709 
21,587,221 
22,407,053 
18,371,345 
20,410,422 
21,469,720 
23,550.196 
13.587.868 


Alcohol. 


Tax. 
Gallons . 
9.960.301 
9.503,353 
11.672.795 
11  974,354 
10,735,771 
10,775,117 
11.483.305 
12,034,127 
11,486,082 
11,610,799 
11,173,614 
16,123,379 
16.849,154 


Hum. 


Tax. 
Gallons. 
1  490.228 
1.294,157 
1,340,547 
1,494.379 
1,614,514 
1,724,582 
2,202,047 
2,247,907 
1,801,179 
1,791,987 
1,730,102 
2,022,407 
1,895,922 


Gin. 


Tax. 
Gallons . 
1.098.376 
1,159.314 
1,267.579 
1,266,823 
1,597,081 
1,636,299 
1.752,281 
1,913,404 
2,110,216 
2,187,709 
2,323,289 
2,947,688 
2.756,753 


High 
Wines. 


Tax. 
Gallons. 
198.299 
■  206.739 
174.124 
420.833 
249.743 
454.627 
341,222 
286,433 
309,990 
192,067 
179,313 
124,935 
50,062 


Pure, 
Neutral, 

or 
Cologne 
Spirits. 


Tax. 
Gallons . 
25.564.738 
16,877.306 
20.613.205 
25.876,220 
24.173,671 
30,228,804 
37,429,734 
54,620,400 
57,997,506 
60,944,811 
59,626,733 
60,802,852 
50,935,821 


Miscel- 
laneous 


Tax. 
Gallons. 
.',2.187,833 
23,041,833 
23.436,264 
27,983,051 
33,405,523 
35.227,657 
33.491.342 
22.198,323 
21.988,545 
23,930,831 
24,194,411 
29,911,665 
26.793,676 


Whiskey. 


Tax.  Gals. 
70,152,175 
82,463,894 

100,647,155 
98,209,574 
99,615,828 
88,698,797 
44,552,490 
59.240,672 
57,651,834 
17,333,511 


Rum. 


Tax.  Gals 
1.952.374 
2.253.950 
2.631.059 
2.832.516 
2.750.846 
3,026,085 
2,844,313 
2,986,940 
2.842.922 
1,526,743 
815,793 


Gin. 


Tax.  Gals. 
2,483,743 
2,985,435 
3.345,371 
3,577,862 
4,014,601 
4,012,542 
3,636,283 
4,118.864 
5,756.'='^" 


High 
Winea. 


Tax.  Gals. 

221,277 

206,534 

165,018 

131,002 

90,294 

26,484 

33,854 

59,246 


Alcohol. 


Tax.  Gals. 

42,563,103 

50,703,846 

24,408,462 

27,629,346 

30,320,894 

31,715,199 

38,325,049 

1''1,799,942 

'.535,791 

•34,648 

"1,962 


Coinrncrc'l 
Alcohol. 


Tax.  Gals. 
16.078,033 
17,623,867 
44,205.330 
45.869,685 
48,560,920 
47,132,535 
42,742,161 
60,919.058 
65.879.886 
25,229,215 
7,783,916 


Fruit 
Brandy. 


Tax. 
Gallons. 
3,403,852 
1,813,427 
2.906,198 
3,097,769 
3,760,487 
4,047,602 
4,220,400 
6,430,673 
5,193,262 
4,448,584 
4,444,072 
6,138,305 
6,899,823 


6,440,858 
7,656,434 
7,953,132 
9,321,823 
8,252,875 
7,307.897 
8,521,951 
4,159,351 
8.251.097 
5.357.325 
1.302.421 


Beer  & 
Other 
Fer- 
mented 
Liquors. 


JJW.?.  of 
3U  Gals . 
34.462,322 

37.529,'3'39 
36,697,634 
39,471,593 
40,614,258 
44,.'i50.127 
46,720.179 
48,263,168 
49,522.029 
54.724,553 
58,622,002 
58,814,033 


56,364,360 
59,544,775 
63,283,123 
62,176.694 
65.324,876 
66,189,473 
,59.808.210 
.58.633.624 
60.817,379 
50,266,216 
27,712,648 
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DISTILLED    SPIRITS   PRODUCED    BY    STATES,    FISCAL   YEARS. 
(Saurce:     Reports  of  the  Commissioner  o(  Internal  Revenue,  Treasury  Department.) 


States. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

Ala    Mlsa  

Tax.   Onlh. 

122.427 

113.103 

11,076,156 

Tax.   Galls. 

144,612 

76,590 

11,683,955 

Tax.    Galli. 

81,891 

31,438 

14,735.978 

57 

142.853 

944 

142,389 

Tax.   OaJUs. 

Tax.   Galls. 

Tax.   Galls. 

Tax.  Oalls. 

Ark           

178 

11.845.251 

104 

127,215 

237 

2,715 

Cal..  Nev 

17,851,482 

260 

132,054 

224 

14,023,646 

26 

26,451 

2,845 

9,895,604 

Col ,  Wyo 

Conn 

151.714 

4,212 

141,177 

218 

30,934 

43,964,336 

28,552,317 

43,404,841 

11,322,848 

6.007,113 

035,023 

6,066,211 

2,004,580 

530,028 

■■2,214.558 

678 

70,786 

1,873 

10,057,414 

2,208 

11,268,793 

259 

11,679,566 

548  614 

1,956 

622 

1,437,619 

448,963 

296,403 

2,448,078 

160,406 

2,234 

107,882 

36,517 

HI          

Fla  .                   

Ga,                       

ftawall 

19,751 

41,628,073 

24,938,524 

37,919,422 

10,720,023 

5,022,489 

761,401 

7,346,829 

1,070,650 

329,606 

34,854 

2,109,018 

1,064 

75,888 

263 

10,444,779 

242 

10,882,800 

153 

12,105,662 

82,342 

18,606 

33,265.472 

19.073,089 

13,941.412 

"12.974,076 

2,602,767 

620,729 

7,910.430 

1,902,013 

289,881 

19,191 

1,659,946 

4,693 

95,779 

555 

,10.717,299 

1,114 

7,487,799 

13.672 

60.868.805 

51,108.395 

33,254.130 

23.291.661 

3,327.842 

1,664,389 

11,609,189 

2,575,375 

194,172 

52,386 

2,476,219 

14,01;-) 

79,320,617 

43,361,276 

30,441,778 

20,545.833 

24,965.321 

608,812 

12,511,238 

819,908 

289,660 

244,772 

2,938,594 

3,935 
49,080,080 
15,830,930 
12,608,437 
24.406,539 
26,746,386 

749,517 
10,873,375 

752,745 
79,527 

186,248 



Ill 

26,265,840 

Ind 

1,150,952 

Ky      

3,957,655 

La.,  ivTlss 

22,135.265 

Md.,  2  counties  JnVa. 
Dlst.  ol  Col 

16,078,606 
488,215 

Mass          

6.973,432 

Mich 

Mo 

Mont..  Idaho.  Utah. . 
Neb 

107.863 

HT   H     Me  .  Vt 

N.  J 

56,158 

296 

13,802,024 

54,494 

315 

13,856,054 

51 

N.  Mex..  Ariz.    

NY...! 

10,544,901 

6,956,437 

N   C 

Ohio . . . '. 

Ore 

12,448,348 

10,114,573 

3,314,103 

1.263,875 

Pa 

8,954,580 
836,259 

14,408.130 
1,179,890 

12,190,764 
1,159,309 

7,293.914 
943,568 

5,877,816 

S.  C 

Tenn        ,   ,   -^  . 

378,227 

Tex .'...< 

13,905 
122,957 

7,281 

Va, 

1,478,352 

21,223 

268,111 

2.482.344 

1,010,556 
270 

547,.560 
392 

Wash.,  Alaska 

W.  Va 

Wis 

2,133,977 

2,428,480 

2,527,249 

759,294 

212,146 

Total 

193  606.258  181,919,,542 

140,656,103 

253,283,273 

286,085,461 

178,833,799 

100,778, -41 

Note. — There  was  no  production  ol  distilled  spirits  during  the  fiscal  year  1918  lu  Idaho,  Mlasissippi, 
Nevada,  ULah  or  Idaho. 

There  was  no  production  of  distilled  spirits  iu  the  Uscai  year  1919  In  Nevada,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Utah. 
Distilled  Spirits  Production  In  Previous  Years. 


Year  Ended                     i 

Year  Ended 

ifEAR    ENDED 

Year  Ended 

JUNE  30 — 

Total. 

June  30 — 

Total. 

JUNE   30 — • 

Total. 

JtTNE  30 — 

Total. 

To*.    Galls. 

Tax.   Galls. 

Tax.   Galls. 

Tax.    Galls. 

1898 

80.762.213 

1904 

134.311,952 

1909 

133,450,755 

1914 

174.611,645 

1899 

97.064.,565 

1905 

147,810,794 

1910 

1 56,237  „526 

1915 

132,134,152 

1900 

105,484.700 

1906 

145,666,125 

1911 

175,402,395 

1916 

249,123,922 

1901 

124.520.599 

1907 

168.573.913 

1912 

178,249.985 

1917 

277,834,367 

1902 

128,023,402 

1908 

126,989,740 

1913 

185..353.383 

1918 

173.476,474 

1903 

141.776,202 

GRAIN    AND    OTHER    MATERIALS    USSD    FOR    PRODUCTION'    OK    DISTILLED    SPIRITS. 
YEAR    ENDED    JUNE    30,    1919,    BY    STATES. 


"^"Other  materlate"  (1919)  iaoludes  10,930  basuols  of  barley,  714  bushels  of  oats,  and  73,974  bushels 
of  other  materials.  'i  ....  --^  .    '_  .      ^   , 

•'Other  materlate"  (1918)  Includes  94,331  bushels  of  barley,  2,395_bushel3  of  oata.  and  75,^m)UBhel8 
of  other  materials. 
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GRAIN,    ETC.,    USED   FOR   SPIRlTB-r-Contlnued. 


"D.  S.  L."  means  dilute  saccharine  liquid. 

The  estimated  average  yield  per  bushel  of  grain  used  tor  the  productiou  of  spirits  was  4.45  +  gaUous 
of  spirits.  The  estimated  average  yield  per  gallon  of  commercial  molasses  used  for  the  production  of  spirits 
was  0.615+  of  a  gallon.  The  average  yield  per  gallon  of  commercial  molasses  used  for  the  production 
of  rum  was  0.815+  of  a  gallon.  The  average  yield  per  gallon  of  dilute  liquid  containing  small  quantities 
of  saccharine  matter  used  for  the  productiou  of  spirits  was  0.023+  of  a  gallon. 

GRAPE  BRANDY   USED    IN    THE   FORTIFICATION    OF   SWEET   WINE,    AND    WINE    SO 

FORTIFIED,    FISCAL    YEARS. 


Fiscal 
Yeaus. 

Bviiudy 

Used 

(Tax 

Gallons) . 

Wine  Fovtined  (Wine  Gals.;  i 

FI.SCAL 

Years. 

Brandy 

Used 

(Tax 

Gallons). 

Wine  Fortified  (Wine  Gals ) 

Before  For- 
tification. 

After  For- 
tification. 

Before  For- 
tification. 

After  For- 
tification. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

4,505,218.7 
1,257,399.0 
5,039,780.5 

14,081,924.50 

6,284,003.51 

18,159,931.60 

17,218,601.90 

7,002,007.22 

21,019,3oS.02 

1918 

1919..:.  .  .  . 

3,852,490.5 
1,961,953.0 

15,357,518.00 
6,535,372.14 

17,513,109.12 
7,602,734  98 

REAL     BEER 


BREWED      IN     THE      UNITED      STATES, 
(Barrels  of  not  more  than  31  gallons.) 


FISCAL     YEARS. 


STATES. 


Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkaueaa 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut . .  . 

Delaware 

Diet,  of  Col 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa    

Kentucky.  . .  . 
La.  and  Miss .  . 

Maine 

Maryland.  .  .  . 
Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 


1910. 


Barrels 

6,.')90 

-',510 

(j.OOl 

1,38:^,589 

163,544 

909,114 

132,530 

122, 28r) 

28,218 

80,387 

40,858 

11,830 

5,955,231 

1,436,099 

210,498 

672,417 

547,014 

104 

1,119,896 

2,450,411 

2,154,802 

1,511,916 

3,344,092 


1917. 


Barrels 
8,728 
122 
none. 
1,012,876 
707 
1,019,572 
158,705 
161,791 
29,403 
none. 

44,781 

none. 

6,223,097 

1,548,615 

none. 

673,272 

514,361 

866 

1,164,121 

2,518,88' 

2,338,521 

1,539,321 

1  3,434,174 


1918. 


Barrels 
3,705 
none, 
none. 
1,489,880 
960 
883,898 
146,183 
47  ..527 
14,617 
none. 

22,563 

none. 

4,920,066 

933,232 

none. 

550,583 

436,227 

1,803 

1,041,505 

2,218,816 

1,534,163 

1,068.073 

2,830,961 


1919. 


Barrels 
none, 
none, 
none. 

680,867 

780 

565,718 

80,475 

none. 

3,153 
none. 

70 

none. 

2,768,973 

386,004 

none. 

303,982 

263,738 

374 

522,.507 

1,396,.574 

65.753 

490,612 

1,265,739 


St.\TES. 


Montanii 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Harapsliire, 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico . . 
New  York ...   . 

Ohio 

Oklalioma 

Oregon 

Pciuisylvania  .  . 
Rhode  Island . 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota . . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utiili 

Virginia  

Washington . 
Wisconsin  . .    . . 
Wyoming 

Total 


1916. 


Barrels 

276,567 

412,924 

14,515 

279,121 

3,278,613 

9,850 

12,732,529 

4,814,239 

S5 

106,260 

7,634,211 

650,775 

812 

43,403 

48,548 

706,910 

139,112 

153,806 

468,073 

4,525,027 

19,332 


1917. 


Barrels 

319,313 

362,354 

14,869 

268,564 

3,402,420 

9,657 

13,198,400 

5,458,86? 

187 

6,265 

8,174,457 

680,558 

none 

50,636 

32,999 

755,582 

164,126 

54,182 

none 

4,919,014 

22.948 


1918. 


Barrels 
271,836 
none. 
14,625 
166,115 
2,927,442 
■      6,295 
11,325,413 
4,825,373 
106 
none 
7,315,640 
669,255 
none, 
none, 
none. 
550,643 
24,156 
299 
none 
3,9.35,672 
33,565 


58.633,624'00 ,817.379  50,266,216  27,712,618 


1919. 

Barrels 
65,497 
none. 

6,705 
none 
2,154,474 
none. 
7.597,566 
1,948,470 
none, 
none. 
4,444,025 
501,564 
none 
none, 
none. 

137,622 
none, 
none 

1,530 

2,0.36,873 

22,958 


The  totals  include  barrels  removed  from  breweries  for  export  free  of  tax,  as  follows:  (1916),  69,110; 
(1917).  87,870;   (1918),  91,422;   (1919),  3.135.545. 

The  brew  In  1913  was  05,324,870  barrels;  (1914).  06,189,473;  (1915),  .")9,S08,210.  Those  include  tlie 
usual  withdrawals  for  export. 


MATERIALS    USED    BY    BREWERS    IN    THE 

YEAR     ENDED 


PRODUCTION     OF 
.lUNE     30,     1919. 


FERMENTED      LIQCORS, 


Materials. 

Pounds. 

M.VIERIALS.               Pounds.       1 

Materi.vls. 

Pounds. 

Malt 

854,329,231 
17,356,242 

112,969,071 
19,712,245 

Sirup  or  glucose 

34,790,600  1 

13,924,6.50 

25,780,394 

1,077,999 

Other  matcrluls 

Total 

3,725,124 

Rice 

Corn  or  cerealine. . . . 

Grits 

1,083,665,556 

Sugar  or  maltose. . .  . 

Malt  dextrine 

PRODUCTION    OF    DENATURED    ALCOHOL. 


Year 

Completely 

Specially 

Year 

CompieLely 

Specially 

Year 

c;ompletely 

Specially 

(Fiscal)  . 

Denatured. 

Denatured. 

(Fiscal)  . 

Denatured. 

Denatured. 

(Fiscal) 

Denatured. 

Denatured. 

V.'ine  Gals. 

Wine  Gals . 

IViiie  Gals. 

[Vine  Gals . 

Wine  Gals. 

Wine  Gals. 

1907 

1,397,801 

382,415 

1912 

4,101,208 

3,933,240 

1916, 

7,871,952 

38.S07.153 

1908 

1,812,122 

1,509,329 

1913 

5,223,240 

4,608,417 

1917 

10,508,819 

45,170.078 

1909 

2,370,839 

2,185,579 

1914 

5,213,129 

5,191,846 

1918..     .. 

10,328,455 

39.834,561 

1910 

3,076,924 

3,002,102 

1915 

5,386,646 

8,599,821 

1919..     .. 

9,976,721 

28,294,219 

1911 

3.374.019 

3,507,109 

FINAL   FOREIGN    TRADE    OF    UNITED    STATES    IN    LIQUORS. 

The  prospective  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  final  order  from  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  that  ".all  ships  carrying  intoxicating  liquors 
must  have  cleared  customs  by  mldniglit  of  Jan.  16,  otherwise  spirits  forfeitable,"  resulted  in  the  exnortaltlon 
of  §14,178,793  worth  of  domestic  spirituous  liquors  during  the  first  sixteen  days  of  January,  1920.  This 
is  only  35.270,691  less  than  the  domestic  exports  lor  the  entire  calendar  year  1919,  amounting  to  819,449,484; 
and  54,278,193  in  excess  of  the  1918  shipments,  valued  at  89,900,600.  Tlie  January,  1920,  exports  included 
10,451,382  proof  gallons  of  spirits,  4,266,551.  gallons  of  American  wines,  and  3,395  gallons  of  beer. 

Total  spirits,  wines,  and  liquors  remaining  in  bonded  custom  warehouses  at  the  end  of  Jan.  31,  1920, 
were  valued  at  3350,241,  consisting  of  34,005  worth  of  malt  liquors;  21,286  proof  gallons  of  brandy,  worth 
8108,911;  19,184  proof  gallons  of  cordials,  liqueurs,  etc.,  valued  at  815,018;  4,555  proof  gallons  of  gin,  at 
S7.324;  8,447  proof  gallons  of  whiskey  at  835,685;  68,046  proof  gallons  all  other  distilled  spirits,  at  335,928 
(total  distilled  spirits  amounting  to  121,5)8  proof  gallons,  worth  8202,866);  70,790  gallons  of  still  wines, 
valued  at  $126,551 ;  and  796  dozen  quart'  '  wines,  worth  816,819.     No  champagne  was  left  in  warehouses. 
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(D^iia  by  WiUett  &  Gray  of  Ne\fr  York:  A.  Bouchereau  of  New  Orleana;  United  States  Department  of 

Agriculture,  and  Britlsli  Statistical  Abstract.) 


Ykar. 
(fiscal.) 


1865. . . 
18t)(". .  .  , 
1S67 .  .  , 
1S6.S .  -.  . 

1869 .  . 

1870 .  . 
1.S71.  . 
1.S72  .  . 
1873  . 
lS7-i .  ( 
187-". .  . 
1876 .  . 

.1377.  . 
lS7;i.  . 

1879.  . 

1880 .  . 
■1881.  .■ 
•188-.'.  . 

1883 .  . 

1884 .  . 
188.").  . 
188':> .  . 
18.S7  .  . 
188.S .  . 
18S'l .  . 
1890. . 
1891.  . 
1802.  . 
1893.  . 
1894 . . 

1895.  . 

1896.  . 

1897 .  . 
189S .  . 
189't  . 

1900  . 

1901  .  . 
190i>  . 

i9o;< . . 

190 J.  . 
190.5.  . 

1906 . 

1907 .  . 
•100.S.  . 
■  1909 .  . 

1910, 
1911.  . 
191:2.  . 

i9n. . 

1914. . 
1915. . 
1916.  . 
1917.. 

1918.  . 

1919.  . 


u.  s. 

Cane  Sugar 
Prod. 


U.  S. 
Beet  Sug.ar 
Production. 


u.  .s. 

ToliU 
Production. 


Pounds. 
11,200,000 
20.680,000 
50,400,000 
51,520,000 
100,801,225 
87.043,000 
178,304,592 
150,352,125 
134,832:493 
108,640,119 
142,240,691 
172,480,070 
199  360,570 
159,041,941 
2.50,880,753 
178,872,000 
285,302,899 
171,074,950 
318,746,258 
302,944,230 
225,962,963 
?,G2,754,486 
191  282,272 
375,904,197 
344,756,221 
■301,284,395 
497,169,856 
370,579.307 
498,455,926 
(110,825,618 
729.392,561 
543,633,726 
644,175,323 
708.251,878 
.568.789,795 
322.549,011 
623,774,123 
728,650,448 
715.805.875 
525,952,000 
784.000,000 
766,080,000 
544.320,000 
788.480,000 
828,800,000 
750,400,000 
710,080,000 
721,748,160 
325.147,200 
601,074,880 
493,239,040 
277,240.320 
621,799.360 
491,697,920 
568,796,480 


Pounds. 

896,000 

896^000 

896,000 

896,000 

896.000 

896.000 

896,000 

896,000 

1,120,000 

1.568,000 

224,000 

224,000 

224,000 

224,000 

448,000 

2,688.000 

1,120.000 

1,120,000 

1,120,000 

1,198,400 

2,134,720 

1,344,000 

1,792,000 

571,200 

4,168,640 

4,934,720 

7,748,160 

11,997,440 

26,920,320 

44,688,000 

45,006,080 

65,452,800 

84,080,040 

.     90,491,670 

72,735,040 

163,458,075 

172,164,160 

369,211,733 

436,811,685 

481.209,087 

484.226,430 

625,841,228 

967,224.000 

927,256.430 

851.768,000 

1.024,938,000 

1,020,344,000 

1,199,O.X),000 

1,385,112,000 

1,406,802,000 

1,444,108,000 

1,748,440,000 

1,641,314,090 

1,. 530,414,000 

1.521,900.000 


U.  S.  Cane  Sugar 
Imports, 


Pnundi. 

12,096,000 

21, .576,000 

51,296.000 

52,416,000 

101,097,225 

87,929,000 

179,200.592 

157,248,125 

135,9.52,493 

110,208,119 

142,464,691 

172,704,070 

199,.584„570 

159,265,941 

251,.328,753 

181,560,000 

286,422,899 

172.194.9.50 

319,866,258 

304,142,030 

228,097,683 

304,098,480 

193,074,272 

376,475,397 

348,924,861 

306,219,115 

504,918,016 

382, .576,747 

525,376,246 

055,513,618 

774,398,641 

009,086,526 

728,255,963 

■    798,743,548 

041,524.835 

486.007.086 

795.938,283 

1,097,862,181 

1,182,017.560 

1.007.161.087 

1,268,226,430 

1,391,921,228 

1,511, .544,000 

1.715,736,430 

1,680,568,000 

1,775,338,000 

1,730,424,000 

1,920,748,160 

1,710,2.59,200 

2,067,876,880 

1,937,347,040 

2,025,680,320 

2,263,113,360 

2,022.111,920 

2.090,696,480 


Pounds. 

651.936,494 
1,000,055,024 

849.054.006 
1,121,189,415 
1.247,833,430 
1,196,773,569 
1,277,473,653 
1,509,185,674 
1,568,304.592 
1,701.297,869 
1,797,509,990 
1,493,977,472 
1,654,556,831 
1,537.451.934 
1,8,34,365,836 
1,829,291,684 
1,946,746,205 
1,990,152,374 
2,137,667,665 
2,756,416.896 
2,717.884,653 
2,689,881,765 
3,136,443,240 
2,700,284,282 
2,762,202,967 
2,934,011, .560 
3,483,477,222 
3,556,509,165 
3,766,445,347 
4,345,193,881 
3,574,510,454 
3,896,338,557 
4,918,905,733 
2,689,920,851 
3,980,2.50,569 
4,018,086,530 
3,975,005,840 
3,031,915,875 
4,216,108,106 
3,700,623,613 
3,680,932.998 
3,979,331,430 
4,391.839,975 
3.371,997.112 
4,189,421,018 
4,094..545.936 
3,937,978,265 
4,104,618,393 
4,740,041,488 
5,006,821,873 
5,420,981,807 
5,633,161,749 
5,329,.587,.360 
4.898,277,025 
5.831,982,457 


Cane  Sugar 

Exports 
From  U.  S. 


DoUurs. 

27,325,897 

40,669,172 

35,941,253 

49,495,102 

60,407,202 

.56,923,745 

64,621,239 

81,213.001 

82,716,95 

81,887,403 

73,330,556 

58.120,583 

84,978,182 

73,090.958 

72.078,688 

80,087,720 

86,670,624 

90,439,675 

91,637,092 

98,264,607 

72,519,514 

80,773,744 

78,411,224 

74,245,206 

88,540.971 

96.094,532 

105,728.216 

104,408,813 

116,255,784 

126.871,889 

76,462.836 

89,219,773 

99,066,181 

00,472,749 

94,964,120 

100,250,974 

90,487.800 

55.061.097 

72,088,973 

71,915,753 

97,645,449 

85,460.088 

92.806.253 

80,258,147 

96,554,998 

106,349,005 

96,691,096 

115,515,079 

103,639,823 

101,049,375 

173,992,603 

208,709,399 

230.574,221 

236,105,886 

308,346,986 


World's 

Production 

of  Sugar. 


Pounds. 

32,035.280 

13,027.910 

20,340,676 

18.329,940 

20,995,911 

22.760,904 

14,203,714 

16,598,822 

34,010,384 

29,442,750 

35,352,785 

67,730,198 

42,872,675 

50,123,065 

82,741.564 

40,640,206 

31,980,791 

19,443,075 

30,552,136 

85,532,916 

258,163,890 

175.836,220 

204,241,167 

60,399.496 

10.751.597 

47,495,577 

113,051,117 

19,414,620 

29,232,282 

64,324,-539 

27,234,732 

10,743,185 

48,770,068 

19,927,465 

16,964,213 

26,918,380 

14,015,102 

15,175.805 

19.529.092 

41,607,988 

27.428,446 

37,105,110 

42,879,843 

43,686,270 

97,879,825 

189,304,952 

89,436,445 

102,915,741 

66.569,033 

96,862,462 

601,103,749 

1,685,195,537 

1,268.306,254 

587,572,855 

1,118,872,723 


Povnds. 
4,412,800,000 
4,578,560,000 
5,048,960,000 
4,719,680,000 
6,326,720,000 
5.411,840,000 
5,920,320,000 
5,886,560,000 
6,726,720,000 
7,006,720,000 
6.565,440,000 
6,569,920,000 
6,088.320,000- 
7.266,560,000 
8,021,440,000 
7,288,960,000 
8,196,160,000 
8,606,080,00a 
9,528,960,000 
10,492,160,000 
10,967,040,000 
10,218,880,000 
11,374,720,000 
11,011,840.00C 
11,173,120,000 
12,772,480:000 
14.033,600,000 
14,230,720,000 
14,500,608,640 
16,532,250,560 
17,778,582,080 
16,215,805,760 
17,828,489.280 
17,329,598,720 
17.942.422.400 
19,369,920,640 
21,757, 115,.520 
24,625,095,040 
22.222,280,640 
23,124,933,440 
21,309,706,880 
31,241,784,000 
32,419,822,400 
31,181,106,880 
32,599,871,360 
33,415,287,200 
38.083,411,200 
35,585,303.040 
40,787,743,360 
41,972,098,560 
41,511,919,680 
37.069.126,080 
38,053,064.000 
38.749.126,080 
36,.596,602,56O 


The  American  production  Is  of  tlia  season  preceding  the  fiscal  year.  The  export  figures  relate  to  con- 
tinental United  States  after  1900.  The  beet  sugar  production  figures,  1805-1872  and  1875-1879,  are 
averages. 

Estimates  of  the  total  sugar  crop  of  the  world  vary  considerably,  according  to  the  sources  of  the  data.  - 
Willett  &  Gray  figure  the  1919-20  crop  at  15,154,179  tons,  of  which  11,808,673  tons  was  cane  sugar.  Of 
the  cane  sugar,  108,035  tons  was  produced  in  Louisiana:  433,825  tons  in  Porto  Rico:  505,500  tons  in  Hawaii; 
3,750,000  tons  in  Cuba;  6,195,938  in  the  Americas  (including  the  foregoing):  4,823,245  tons  in  Asia:  235,000 
tons  In  Australasia:  551,490  tons  in  Africa.  The  total  beet  sugar  crop  was  3.345,506  tons,  of  which  2,676,019 
tons  was  grown  in  Europe:  652,957  tons  in  the  United  States;  and  16,500  tons  in  Canada.  The  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  the  1920  beet  sugar  production  of  the  United  States  at  726,451  tons, 
including  the  product  of  850  acres  In  Ontario,  Canada.  The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
estimates  the  1919-20  cane  sugar  crop  of  the  world  at  13,000,000  tons. 

By  the  same  authority,  the  1919-20  cane  sugar  production  of  Louisiana  is  estimated  at  242,000,000 
pounds,  and  the  cane  syrup  production  there  in  1919  was  3,672.000  gallons. 

The  1920  United  .States  maple  sugar  production  was  7,528,640  pounds;  and  the  maple  syrup,  3,605,- 
655  gallons. 

As  to  the  sugar  crop  of  the  world  for  1920-21,  the  amount  will  depend  on  weather  conditions  between 
December,  1920,  and  June  or  July,  1921.  The  prospect  In  December,  1920,  was  for  a  crop  of  3,870,000 
tons  of  beet  sugar  in  Europe,  as  against  2,678,000  tons  In  1919-20,  according  to^WlUett  &  Gray. 


UNITED   STATES   CANE   SUGAR    IMPORTS   FROM   AMERICAN   COLONIES. 
(Expressed  In  pounds;  in  years  ending  June  30.) 
(1918)  _1.0 19,462 :_  (1919). 631,812:   (mo)  ,91^6^220^     Porto  Rict>^J19I8j672j937.3_34;   (191?) 


Hawaii-    ^ ,   ., , 

703,286,023;  (1020)  837.735,200. 


Philippines— (1918)  173.600.941;  (1919)  210.950.670;  (1920)  45.: 


,719. 
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Food  and  Crops— -Fisheries. 


FISHERIES    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

(Compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  Department  of  Commerce.) 


Sections. 


South  Atlantic  States  (1908) 

Gulf  Stated  (1918) 

Middle  Atlantic  States  (1908) 

New  England  States  (1908) 

Great  I.akeS  (1917) 

Mississippi  River  and  Tributaries  (1908) 

Pacific  Coast  States  (1915) 

Alaska  Territory  (1919)i;: 


Total,  ■ 


VESSELS  t 

^.IIPI/OIED  . 

Persons 
Employed. 

•    Capital 
Invested. 

Value  of 

No. 

Tons. 

Products. 

534 

5,029 

17.961 

92,324,000 

§4,034,000 

533 

8,655 

14,888 

6,537.859 

6,510.310 

3,165 

■45,208 

54,103 

11,105,000 

16,302,000 

1,623 

44,219 

22,157 

11,970,000 

15.139,630 

587 

7,877 

9,221 

10,555.669 

6,297,969 

39 

273 

11,825 

1,440.000 

3,125,000 

1,038 

24,083 

28,936 

24.025.172 

9,300,672 

761. 

91,918 

28,534 

74,181.560 

60,282,067 

8,280 

227,862 

187,085 

3142,139,260 

S110,991,64i8 

SUMMARY    OF    COD    CATCH. 
THE  following  table  gives  a  complete  .summary  of  all; the  codlish  secured  in  tin;  ve.ssel  and  .shore  ft.slierles 
from  the  inception  of  the  industry  and  carried  to  the  home  ports  in  V/ashington  and  Callfortiia.    No  effort 
has  been  made  to  include  the  cod  con.sinned  locally  in  Alaska,  which,  in  tlie  aggregate,  iimouuts  to  con- 
siderable, as  it  forms  the  principal  article  of  diet.  -^. — • 


Year. 

Vessel 

Shore,  and 

Year. 

Vessel 

Shore,  and 

Year. 

Ves.sel     iShore,  and 

Fishery. 

Total. 

Fishery. 

Total. 

Fishery. 

Total. 

Number. 

N^mibcr. 

Nvniber. 

Nvmhir. 

Number. 

Numbei . 

1865 

225,000 

225,000 

1884 

1  ,373,000 

1,622.000 

1903 

1,403,800 

2,44S,.S00 

1866 

724,000 

724,000 

1885 

988,000 

1,374,000 

1904 

1,540,524 

2, 548,. 524 

1867 

943,400 

943,400 

1886 

800,000 

1,183.000 

1905 ,  . 

2,332,133 

3,614.133 

1868 

580,000 

580.000 

1887 

827,000 

1,126,000 

1906 

2,492,618 

3,513,250 

1869 

1,032,000 

1,032,000 

1888 

074,000 

1,046,000 

1907 

1,490,230 

3,003,181 

1870 

1,467,000 

1,467,0()0 
926,000 

1889 

327.000 

816,000 

1908 

2,028,000 

3.174,403 

1871 

926,000 

1890 

365.000 

1,138.000 

1 909 

1.748.155 

2,653,516 

1872 •.  . 

305.000 

305,000 

1891 

583,000 

1,245,000 

1910 ..  , 

1,291,500 

1,974.976 

1873 

563,000 

563,000 

1892 

775,000 

],47,'-.,000 

1911 

1.542,000 

2,534.000 

1874 

309,000 

369,000 

1893 

666.000 

1,326.000 

1912 

1,348,000 

2,345,934 

1875 

362,000 

362,000 

1894 

698.C00 

1,003,000 

1913 

1,481.260 

2,285,357 

1876 

814,000 

844,000 

1895 

765,000 

1,051,000 

1914 

2,283,202 

3,868,802 

1877 

779,000 

880.000 

1896 

837,000 

837.000 

1915. 

2.733,571 

3,801. .586 

1878 ■. 

902,000 

1,127,000 

1897 

850,000 

1,361,000 

1916 ... 

2,640,744 

3,573,609 

1879 ■.. 

1,301,000 

l,4fl9,000 

1898 

342,000 

792,000 

1917.  ... 

2,555,841 

3,373,12.4 

1880 

1,002,000 

1.203,000 

1899 

783,000 

1,505,000 

1918 ... 

2,364,424 

3,487,608 

1881 

1882 

1883 

907,000 
1  ,038,000 
1  ,485,000 

1,061,000 
1,241,000 
1,720.000 

1900 

1901 

1902 

817,000 

787,000 

1,229,000 

1,726,000 
1,514,000 
2,369,000 

1919 

2,134,109 

2,723,328 

Totals 

63,748.111 

92,577,190 

The  Pacific  Coast  salmon  pack  in  1919  was  8,023,503  cases,  of  wlilch  4,793.895  cases  was  of  pink. 
humpback,  and  chum,  and  1,040.646  cases  was  sockeye.  Of  the  total  pack  4,592,201  cases  came  from 
Alaska,  1,393.156  from  British  Columbia.  1.295,626  from  Puget  Sound,  and  580,028  from  Cohimbia  River. 

The  Alaska  salmon  pack  of  1919  was  valued  at  843,265,349.     It  weighed  220,425,648  pounds 

Halibut  catch  (pounds)   1919 — Puget  Sound,   16.908,639;  British  Columbia,  19,198,565. 

Canned  shad  pack  (cases)  1919 — Columbia  River,  8,990;  Oregon  Coast,  3,300;  Sacramento  Rivei, 
4,721. 

California  canned  salmon  pack,   1919—22,766  cases;   1918 — 25,130  cases, 

THE    CATCH   OP   COD    ON   THE   PACIFIC   COAST,    1916-1519.  ^ 


Year. 

Vessel 
Fishery. 

Shore 
Fishery. 

Total. 

Year. 

Vessel 
Fishery. 

Shore 
Fishery. 

Total 

1918 

2,640.744 
2.555,841 
2.364,424 

932,925 

817,283 

1,123,184 

3,573,669 
3,373,124 
3,487.608 

1919 

2,134,109 
61,014,002 

589,219 
28,239,860 

2,723,328 

1917 

Previous  total.  . 
Total 

89,853,862 

63,748,111 

28,829,079 

92,677.190 

VALUE  OF  THE  WORLD'S  FISHERY  PRODUCTS. 


United  States,  including  Alaska  (1919).  .5110,991,648 

United  Stat&s  insular  posses.sions 15.800,000 

Canada  (1917) 52,312,044 

Newfoundland  (1914) 7,971,355 

South  and  Central  America  and  West 

Indies 13.035,000 

England  and  Wales  (1918) 70,947,791 

Scotland  (1918) 29.483,618 

Ireland  (1918) 5,143,027 

France,  including  Algeria  (1913) 33,034,497 

Russia  (191 1) 50,034,825 

Norway  (1913) 14,517,281 

Spain  (1914) 13,895,172 

Portugal  (1915) 9.307.071 

Holland  (1912) 7,183,410 


Germany  (1913) §10,764,005 

Italy  (1913) 3,848,227 

Denmark  (1914) 4.669.147 

Austiia-Hungary  (1911-1912) 2,078.5.S5 

Belgium  (1912) 1,114.375 

All  other  European  countries. 4,800.000 

Japan  (1911) 63,147, ."iSO 

India,  Ceylon,  Persia,  Asiatic  Turkey, 

Arabia.  Burma,  and  East.  India 20,000,000 

China,    Korea,    and    all    other    Asiatic 

countries 34,000,000 

Africa. 5,000,000 

Australia.  New  Zealand  and  all  other  6.561,000 

Pacific  islands   

Total S588,640.178 


The  Newfoundland  sealing  fleet  In  1920  got  33,985  seals,  valued  at  5159,925,  net. 

PRODUCTION  OF  FISH  AND  OTHER  NON-MINERAL  OILS  IN  U.  S..  1918  (POUNDS.) 

Cod  and  liver,  712,000;  lard.  1,008,757;  bone,  24,817,000:  garbage,  53,476.000;  oleo,  145,929,000;  tal- 
low, 304,891,000;  cocoanut,  341,235,000;  cottonseed,  1,283,823,000;  llnseod,  375,452.000;  peanut,  95,394,- 
000:  butter  fat,   1,440.492,000;  others  and  total,  5,594.172.000. 


America\i  zVa 

(tonal  Forests. 
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NATIONAL 

FORESTS. 

FOREST. 

Acre-*. 

987,710 

66,008 

1,058,532 

1,276,400 

680,021 

958,290 

987,673 

672,238 

681,930 

1,365,000 

1,136,200 

1,155,868 

1,128,615 

781,132 

1,118,114 

717,977 

1.043.224 

825,285 

1,062  622 

718,990 

925,301 

1,094  485 

1,269,292 

724,110 

5,232,204 

907  846 

LoCAlTiD  l.S'.      ! 

Forest. 

.Acres,  i     Located  in. 

Montana 

Alabama 

CalUornui 

Arizona 

Colorado 

.Arkansa.s 

Utah.  Wyo. 

Colorado 

Montana 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Montana 

Montana 

3.  Dak.,  Wyo. 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Montana 

Idaho,  Utah 

California 

Idaho,  Wyoming 

New  Mexico 

Oregon 

Idaho 

Washington 

Alaska 

Trlftlin 

Miclilfcau 

163,878  AUchlgau 
482,099  Oregon 

Mlnam 

Minidoka 

623,400  Idaho,  Utah 

Minnesota 

Mis.Houla 

3 12,4761  Minnesota 

AraDiiho 

1.368  l91IMontana 

Arkansas 

Modoc 

1 ,582,8591  California 

Ashley.. 

Mono      

1,358,380  California 

Battlement 

Monterey 

Montezuma 

Natural  Bridge 

360,494  Calltorniil 

Beartooth 

812,100  Colorado 

Beaverhead 

107,038  Virginia 

Blfihorn 

Nebraska   

217,808  Sfebrftalra 

Bittorroot 

Nevada 

1,107,061 

1,666,079 

«19,030 

1,541,000 

1,652,000 

1,140,866 

511,6W 

863,674 

874,738 

1,256,112 

&S,202 

1,432.860 

704.700 

1,619,955 

1,561,470 

Nevada 

Blackfeet 

Nezperce 

Idaho 

Black  mils 

Ochoco 

Oregon 

Boise 

Okganogan 

Washington 

Bridper 

Olympic 

Washlngtoa 
Oregon 

Cat)inHt 

Oregon 

Ozark 

Payette 

Cache 

Idaho 

Caribou 

Pend  Orlelle 

Idaho 

Carson 

Pike ;.  . 

Plsgah 

Colorado 

Cascade 

North  Carolina 

Challis    i          

Plumas 

California 

Chelan 

Powell 

Utah 

Prescott 

-Arizona 

Clearwater  ■           .       ■ 

Rainier  . .  ; 

Wa^lngtoa 
Colorado 

813,616  Canforniji                1 

Rio  Grande 

1,221.140 
819,278 
871,988 

1,643.360 
651,200 
745.000 

1,928,294 

1.491,893 
719,983 

930,220 

1,763,397 

790,234 

1.149,594 

942,200 

816,000 

1,486.980 

1.136.347 

885,000 

499,508 

2,941,202 

964,000 

1.463,840 

537,231 

704,000 

836,200 

779,290 

723,591 

2,004.579 

675,420 

935,714 

909,130 

1,600,000 

951,310 

627,942 

437.620 

888,631 

605,700 

1.468,218 

1.187.541 

1.308,059 

1,175,685 

752,900 

■    702,405 

1.743,558 

1.617.140 

552,335 

1.321,343 

1.056,520 

1.100,562 

826,360 

1.471,839 

1.181.018 

65,950 

1,035,860 

1.262,840 

855,722 

927.919 

■  311,382 

Colorado 

Arizona 

Idaho 

Colorado 

Washington 

Washington 

Ariz..  N.Mex. 

Oregon,  Cal. 

Arizona 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Montana 

Oregon 

Utah,  Nev.,  Ariz. 

Colorado 

Cal.,  Nevada 

Utah 

Utah 

Montana 

Florida 

Oregon 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Colorado 

South  Dakota 

Wyo..  Col. 

Montana 

Colorado 

Nevada 

Idaho            ->L 

Cal.,  Nev.        ^ 

Montana 

Arizona 

Wash.,  Idaho 

Cal.,  Oregon 

Montana 

Utah,  Col 

California 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Montana 

Porto  Rico 

Montana 

Oregon 

Utah 

New  McKi'-o 

Routt 

Colorado 

Coconino 

St.  .Toe 

Idaho 

Coeur  (I'Alene 

Salmon 

Idaho 

Oolofitdo  .        

San  Isabel 

Colorado 

San  Juan 

Colorado 

Colvilie ; 

Santa  Barbara 

California 

Coronado. 

Santa  Fe 

Santlans 

New  Mexico 
( )rp?on 

Crook   

Sawtooth 

l,177,82llldaho 

Custer 

Selway 

1,802,000 
2,021,fin9 

799,855 
l,.58t),SS0 
,rf67,937 
1 ,609,000 
l,662,.5R0 

197,809 
1,6.57,045 

893,720 

833,441 
1,042,000 

6.56,000 
1,104,412 
1.26S,.>38 
1,222,382 
1,364,810 
1.971,192 
1,924,800 

Idaho 

DatU         

Setiuolft 

California 

Oeerlodce                 ...... 

Sevier 

Utah' 

Deschutes 

Shasta 

Shenandoah 

California 

Dixie      

Va.,  W.  Vtt. 

Duraugo. 

Shoshone 

Sierra    

Wyoming 

Kldorjido                 .    ..... 

California 

Fillmore 

Sioux 

Slsklgon 

Sltgreave.s. 

Mont.,  S.  Dale. 

nshliike 

Flathead 

Ore.,  Cal. 
.\rizona 

Sulslaw 

Oregon 

Fremon  t 

Snoqualmle ; .  .  . 

Soprls 

Washington 

Gallatin 

Colorado 

Gila 

Gunnison. 

Harney 

Stanislaus..  ..'...,• 

Superior 

Tahoe 

Targhee 

California 
Minnesota 
Cal.,  Nev. 

Idaho,  Wyo.. 

Helena      .    », 

Teton 

Toiyabe 

Wyoming 

Holv  Cross.  '. 

Nevada 

Humboldt 

Tongas /.  . 

l'i,4Si.l)0l) 

\lA3ka 

Id.iho 

Inyo 

Jefrer,sou •••••.. 

Tonto 

Trinity 

Tuflisyau 

Uinta 

2,033,760 

1,746,147 

1,470.129 

1,043,135 

564,985 

1.221,391 

867,860 

1,053.537 

653,477 

864,873 

1,490,000 

659,622 

783.785 

1,1,57.000 

434,377 

871,030 

Arizona 

California 

.\rlzona 

Kalbab 

irtah 

Kanikeu 

Umatilla 

Oregon 

Klamath 

Kootenai 

I,a  sal 

Umpqua 

Uncompahgre 

Wallowa ,* 

Wasatch 

Oregon 
Colorado 
Oreigon 
Utah 

Leadviiie 

Washakie .^..-^ 

Washington 

Weiser 

Wyoming 
Washington 

Idaho 

Wenaha    

Ore.,  Wash. 

liOlO  .     ., .••••.. 

Wenatchee 

^hile  Mountain 

VVhlte  River 

Washington 

LuQuiUo ,*..... 

Madison 

Malheur 

Manti                •        .    •  • . . 

N.  H.,  Me 
Colorado 

Whitman 

Wichita 

999,493iOregon 
61,640|OkI.'>.homu 

IVIanzfino 

Wyoming 

912,0001  Wyoming 

Medicine  Bow 

Wyoming 

'  •  The  original  forests  of  the  United  States  covered  about  822,000,000  acres  and  contained  5.200,000,000  000 
board  feet  of  timber.  There  are  left  (June  30.  1920)  463,000,000  acres  of  forest  land,  containing  2.214.- 
000.000.000  board  feet.  Of  this.  137.000,000  acres  is  in  virgin  timber,  1 12,000,000  acres  in  culled  and  second 
growth  timber  large  enough  for  sawing.  133,000.000  acres  are  partially  stocked  with  smaller  growth,  and 
81.000  000  acres  are  devastated  and  practically  waste  land.  The  present  rate  of  timber  consumption  u 
more  than  four  times  the  annual  growth  of  the  forests.  Of  the  standing  timber.  349,000,000,000  feet  la 
in  the  New  England,  Mid-Atlantic,  Central  and  Lake  States;  1,141,000,000,000  feet  is  In  the  Paciflc  J-oast 
Spates.  The  leading  species  cut  Is  yellow  pine,  with  Douglas  fir  second,  and  white  pine  third.  About 
1.000,000  tons  of  United  States  timber  a.  yt- tr  is  used  for  wood  pulp  for  paper. 

The  national  forests  include  180,299,770  acres,  with  annual  revenues  of  about  $4,793,000.  cost  of 
administration  averages  $4,000,000  a  year.  Thlrty-flve  States  have  their  own  forestry  departments,  witu 
nearlv  2,000.000  acres  in  New  York,  and  over  1.000,000  acres  In  Pennsylvania. 
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America's  Nalio-nal  Parkst 


THE  NATIONAL  PARKS  AT  A  GLANCE. 

(Number,  19:  total  area,  10,859  square  miles.) 


National  Parks  in 

ORDIiR  OF  CEEATION. 


Hot  Springs,  1832... 
Yellowstone,  1872.. , 


Sequoia,  1890... 
Yosemlte,  1890. 


General  Grant,  1890. 
Mount  Rainier,  1899 
Crater  Lake,  1902.,. 

Wlna  Cave,  1903.,.. 

Plati/,  1904 

SuUys  Hill,  1904.  .  .. 
Mesa  Verde,  1906 . . . 
Glacier,  1910 


Rocky  Mount' n,  1915 


Hawaii,  1916.  .  . 
La3scn  Volcano, 


1916 


Mt.  McKinley,  1917 
Grand  Canyon,  1919 

Lafayette,  1919 

Zlon,  1919 


Location. 


Middle  Arkansas 

No'western  Wyoming . 

Middle  eastern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Middle  eastern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mid.  east'n  California . 

W.  central  Washington 

Soutliwestern  Oregon. 


South  Dakota 

Southern  Oklahoma. . 

North  Dakota 

So'westeru  Colorado . 
No'western  Montana. 

North  middle  Colora.do 


Hawaii 

Northern  California. . . 

South  central  Alaska  . 
Nortli  central  Arizona . 

Maine  coast 

Southwestern  Utah . .  . 


Area  In 
Sq.  Miles 


I'A 
3,348 

252 

1.125 

4 
324 
249 

17 

m 

77 
1,534 

397^ 

118 
124 

2,200 

958 

8 

120 


Distinctive  Characteristics. 


46  hot  springs  iJossessiUK  curative,  properties. 
Geysers;  boiling  spriiigs;   mud  volcanoes;  petrified 

forests;  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Yellowstone. 
12,000  sequoia  trees  over  10  feet  iu  diameter,  some 

25  to  30  feet  in  dlatneter;  cave.i 
Valley  of  world-fam«l   beauty;   lofty  cliffs;   many 

waterfalls  of  extraord'y  height; 3  groves  of  big  trees. 
Created  to  preserve  Gen.  Grant  Treo,  35  ft.  in  diam. 
28  glaciers;  48 sq.  miles  of  glacier,  50  to  500  ft.  thick. 
Lake    of   extr.aordinary    blue   In    crater    of    extinct 

volcano;  sides  1,000  feet  high;  lava;  fishing. 
Miles  of  galleries  and:  chambers  containing  peculiar 

formations. 
Many  sulph.  and  oth.  springs  possess. rnediciual  \'aluo. 
An  important  wild  animal  preserve. 
Most  notable,  best  preserved  prehistoric  cliff  dwell'ga. 
250  glacier-fed  lakes;  60  small  glaciers;  precipices 

tliousauds  of  feet  deep. 
Heart  of  the  Rockies;  snowy  range,  peaks  11,000  to 

14,250  feet  altitude. 
Kilauea  &  Mauna  Loa  on  Hawaii;  H.ileakala  on  Maul 
Only  active  volcano  in  U.  H.  proper;  hot  si)ringg; 

mud  geysers. 
Highest  mountain  in  North  America. 
Greatest  example  of  orasion  in  the  world. 
Group  of  granite  mountains  on  Mt.  Desert  Isl. 
Zlon  Canyon.  800  to  2,000  feet  deep. 


Hoi  Springs  Reservation,  Arkansas,  has  an  area  of  911.63  .acres.  There  are  40  of  the  hot  springs.  They 
are  used  tor  gout,  rheumatism,  malaria,  alcoholism,  drug  addiction,  etc. 

There  are  also  seven  National  Military  and  other  parks  under  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 
They  are  as  follows:  Chlckamaiiga  and  Chattanooga,  Georgia  and  Tennessee;  SUiloh.  Tennessee:  Gettys- 
burg, Pennsylvania;  Vlcksburg,  Mississippi;  Antietam  Battlefield,  Maryland;  Lincoln's  birthi>)aco,  Kentucky; 
Guilford   Court  House,   North  Carolina. 

The  Casa  Grande  Ruin,  area  480  acres,  Is  reached  by  the  .Southern  Paciflc  Railroad,  and  by  stage  from 
Florence,  Arizona. 

The  National  parkSvaud  reservations  mentioned  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Congress,  by  .•uit  of  August  25,  1916,  created  a  National-Park  Service,  and  placed  the  admin- 
istration of  the  national  parks  and  monuments  under  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  charge  of  a 
director  of  such  service.  General  Inlovmation,  the  annual  administrative  reports,  copies  of  the  rules  and 
regulations,  and  compilations  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  parks  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service,  Washington,  D.  C,  or  the  supOTintendents  of  the  parks. 

OTHER    NATIONAL    MONUMENTS. 

Under  the  Act  of  Congi'oss,  approved  June  8,  1906,  interdepartmental  regulations  governing  the  ex- 
cavation, appropriation,  etc.,  of  pi-ehistorlc  ruins"  or  objects  of  antiquity  have  been  promulgated  by  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Interior,  Agriculture,  and  War.  Applications  for  permits  to  make  excavations  on  the 
public  lands,  Indian  reservations,  or  the  national  monuments  named  below  should  be  addressed  to  the 
.Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  following  have  besn  preserved  from  entry  and  set  aside  as  national  mon- 
uments: Devils  Tower,  Wyoming;  Montezuma  Castle,  Arizona:  Petrified  Forest,  Arizona;  El  Morro, 
New  Mexico;  Chaco  Canyon,  New  Mexico;  Muir  Woods,  California;  Natural  Bridges,  Utah;  Lewis  and 
Clark  Cavern,  .Montana;  Tumaoacorl.  Arizona;  Navajo.  Arizona;  Shoshone  Cavern,  Wyoming;  Gran 
Quivir.a,  New  Mexico;  Sitka,  .Alaska;  Rainbow  Bridge,  Utah;  Pinnacles,  California;  Colorado,  Colorado; 
Fapago  Saguaro,  Arizona;  Capulin  Mountain,  New  ivlexico;  Dino.saur,  Utah;  Verendrye,  North  Dakota; 
Casa  Grande,  Arizona:  Katmai,  Alaska;  Scott's  BluT,  Nebraska;  Yucca  House,  Colorado. 

Ten  other  national  monuraonts  within  national  forests  have  also  been  set  aside  under  this  act  and 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  whom  iuqulri?3  In  regard  thereto  should 
be  addressed.  Two  other  national  monuments  (Big  Hole  Battlelield,  in  .Montana,  and  Cabrillo,  in  Cali- 
'forula)   are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 


THE    AIVIERECAN    FORESTRY    ASSOCIATION. 

THE  American  Forestry  As.soeiatlon,  with  headquarter.s  at  1410  H  Street  Northwest,  Washington,  D.  C, 
was  organized  In  1882  and  incorporated  in  January,  1897.  It  is  devoted  to  the  conservation  ot  private, 
.State  and  National  forests  and  to  public  education  In  the  knowledge  of  trees,  tiielr  care  and  development. 
It  is  a  voluntary  organization  for  the  inculcation  aua  spread  ot  a  forest  policy  on  a  scale  adequate  for  economic 
needs,  and  any  person  Is  eligible  for  membership.  It  is  independent,  has  no  otJlcial  connection  with  any 
Federal  or  State  Department  or  policy,  and  is  aevotea  to  a  public  service  conducive  to  National  prosperity. 
It  asserts  that  forestry  means  tne  propagation  and  care  of  forests  for  the  production  ot  timber  as  a  crop: 
protection  of  watersheds:  utiUzatlon  of  non-agricultural  soil;  use  of  forests  for  public  recreation.     It  de- 

1  Clares  that  forestry  is  of  Immense  importance  to  tne  people:  that  the  latest  available  figures  show  that  the 
forests  annually  supply  over  .'31.500,000,000  worth  ot  products;  employ  830,000  people:  pay  §440,000,000  in 
wages,  and  that  they  cover  550,000,000  acres  of  iana  uusuited  lor  agriculture;  regulate  the  distribution  of 
water:  prevent  erosion  of  lands,  ana  are  essential  to  the  beauty  of  the  country  and  the  health  of  the  Nation. 

•  It  recognizes  that  forestry  is  an  industry  limited  by  economic  conditions;  that  private  owners  should  be  aided 
and  encouraged  bv  investigations,  demonstrations,  and  educational  work,  since  they  cannot  be  expected  to 
pr.actlse  forestry  at  a  financial  loss:  that  Federal  and  State  Governments  should  undertake  scientific  forestry 
ujion  National  and  State  forest  reserves  for  the  beneht,  of  the  public.  It  devotes  Its  influence  and  educa- 
tional facilities  to  the  development  of  public  thought  and  knowledge  along  these  practical  lines. 

The  raember.ship  of  the  association  is  25,000  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  In  Canada  and  all  over  the 
world.  The  subscribing  member.ship  Is  53  a  year;  contributing  membership  SIO  a  year;  sustaining  member- 
ship S25  a  year,  and  life  membciship  SIOO.  Members  receive  each  month  the  American  Forestry  Mayazinc, 
which  contains  articles  pertaining  to  trees,  forests,  and  birds. 

President— CharXas  Lathrop  Pack,  Lakewood,  N.  J.  Treasurer— C.\ia.%.  F.  Qutncy,  New  York,  bxcen- 
ttve  Secrclary  and  Edilor-in-Chi'f — Percival  S    Rldsdale,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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AVERAGE   TREE    SIZES    AND   LUMBER    PER    TREE    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 


E8TIM.\TE8  OF  LOGGING 

C0MP.\N1ES    ON   TiJIBER 

HOLDLNGS, 


.Average 
Yield  Per 

Tree  in 
Board  Feet, 

Lumber 
Measure. 

AA'crage 
Lengtli  In 
Feet  ol  Por- 
tion of  Tree 
Used  lor 
Lumber. 

175 
300 

38 
48 

474.4 

.    60 

750 
550 

80-00 
4S 

(iOO 
1,200-2.000 
235 
350 
600 

50-70 
t 
24 
50 
65 
it 

2,500  . 

1 

6,962 
7,000-8,000 
2,500  • 

140 
80-85 
t 

Kind  or  Timukii. 


White  spruce,  red  Kprucc. . , ,  .    . 

Eastern  white  pine. . .' 

Norway  pine ,  .  , 

Western  yellow  pine: 

Rocky  Mouiuain.s , 

California , 

Western  white  pine,  long-leaf  yellow  piue. 

Short-leaf  yellow  i)ine 

Eastern  hemlock , . , 

Western  hemlock 

White  Oak 

Poplar,  yellow 

Cy pre.'is .• ,  , ,  , 

Western  fir,  Douglas  ar: 

Rocky  Mountains ... 

f      California 

\      Oregon 

Washington 

Redwood 

Western  red  cedar 


P^STIMATES    OF    UNITED    ST.iTES 

BUREAU  OF  Forestry. 


A  verage 

Average 

Yield  Per 

Length  in 

Tree  in 

I'eet  of  Por- 

Average 

?ourd   Feet, 

tion  of  Tree 

Diameter 

Lumber 

Used  for 

of  Tree  in 

Mea.siue. 

Lumber. 

Inches.* 

1.50 

40 

14 

350 

64 

IS 

350 

(-.4 

18 

.       .500 

(>6 

22 

3,000 

110 

36 

400 

50 

20 

370 

64 

18 

.500 

50 

24 

650 

88 

22 

500 

48 

24 

1 .000 

64 

30 

7,50 

72 

28 

.500 

64 

22 

]      3,000 

120 

36 

4,000 

144 

40 

.SOd 

.^     SO  - 

30 

♦Diameter  outside  b.ark  4.5  feet  above  ground,    t  Xot  speclfled. 


A  cord  of  wood  or  stone  contains  128  cubic  feet 
long,  by  4  feet  wide,  by  4  feet  Uigli. 


A   CORD  OF  WOOD  OH  S'l'ONi; 

The  stand.ird  .size  of  a  i)ilod  cord  of  wood  is  8  feet 


NUMBICR    OF 

TREKS    HKQUlTtl^D    TO 

YIELD    ONE    CORD. 

DIAJI.TREE. 

ilAUDWOODS. 

SotI 
Wods. 

'  '20  ■  ' 
13 
10 

UlAM.TUEi;. 

(5  ft.  Above 
Ground). 

IlAUuwoons. 

Soft 
Wods. 

DI.'^M.TREE. 

IlAHDWOODS. 

Soft 
Wo'Ufl. 

Ground). 

North 

South. 

North 

South. 

Ciround). 

North 

South . 

2  indies . .  . 

170 
90 
50 
25 
17 
13 
9 
7 

10  inches.  .  . 

11  inch«s.  .  . 

12  inchts.  .  . 

13  indies .  .  . 

14  inchi^.  .  . 

15  incbffl.  . 

16  inches    . 

17  inclics    . 

(i 

5 

4 

3.5 

3.0 

2.5 

6 

5 

4 

3.4 

3.0 

2.5 

2  2 

.2!o 

7 

6 

4.5 

3.7 

3.0 

2.5- 

2.1 

18  inches.  .. 

19  inches.  .  . 

20  inches.  .  . 

21  inches.  .  . 

22  indies.  .  . 

23  inches .  .  . 

24  inches . . . 

1.5 

1.3 

1.2 

1.0 

.9 

.8 

.7 

1.8 
1.5 
1.3 
1.2 
1.1 
1.0 
.9 

1 .9 

I  6 

4  inches..  . 

1 .5 

5  indies. . . 

6  inches.. . 

7  inches.. . 

8  inches  .V-r 

9  inches..  . 

35 
20 
15 
11 

8    ■ 

1.4 

1.2 

.1.1 

1.0 

The  figures  given  are  for  ti'ces  of  average  lieiglit;  allowances  should  be  inado  in  case  of  untisunlh  .sliort 
or  tall   timl>er. 


\VOOXl-4TEI,  USED  ON 

F.MtMS 

State. 

Farms. 

1917. 

(Eat.) 

1 
No. 
Cords. 

Statk 

l-arms, 

1917. 
(Fst  ) 

No. 
Cords. 

STATK. 

I'ariiis, 

1917. 

(Est.) 

No. 
Cords. 

Maine 

N.  Hampshire . 

Vermont 

■Massachusetts 
Khode  Island. . 
Connecticut... 
New  York .... 
Ne^^■  Jersej' .  .  . 
Pennsylvania  . 

60.000 

27,000 

33,000 

37.000 

5,000 

27,000 

215,000 

31,000 

218.000 

11.000 

,50,000 

190,000 

99,000 

259,000 

185,000 

300,000 

55,000 

780.000 

324,000 

195,000 

370,00(1 

50,000 

3,51,000 

3,010,000 

264,000 

1.962,000 

143,000 

650,000 

3.420,000 

1,584,000 

4,403,000 

2,.590,000 

4,800,000 

605.000 

Oliio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Mlchlgiin 

Wisconsin 
Minnesota .  .  . 

Iowa 

Missouri 

N.  Dakota .... 

S.  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Kentuck.V 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi .... 
Louisiana 

271,000 
215,000 
2.50,000 
209,000 
180,000 
157,000 
•  215,000 
275,000 
90,000 
90,000 
135,000 
180,000 
265,000 
2.50,000 
270  000 
285,000 
122.000 

3,.523,000 
2..580,000 
2,2.50,000 
2,717,000 
2,340,000 
1,727,000 
1,075,000 
:^,575.0(K) 
270,000 
270,000 
405,000 
1,080,000 
1,770.000 
4,7;5O,0OO 
4,860,000 
4,. 560, 000 
1.830,000 

Texas.     .^ 

Oklahomir.  .... 

Arkansas. 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico. . . 

Arizona 

Utah 

430,000 

210,000 

225.000 

35,000 

15,000 

55,000 

45,000 

12,000 

23,000 

3,000 

36,000 

65,000 

.50,000 

95,000 

3,870.00( 
2. 10(J,OOC 
4,275,O0C 
35O,0O( 
1.50.001 
330,00{. 
405,001 
108,OOC 
181,000 

Delaware 

Marvlund 

Virginia 

West  'Virginia  . 
N.  Carolina. .  . 
S.  Carolina.. . . 

Georgia 

Florida 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington..  . 

Oregon 

California 

U.  S 

33,000 
,324,009 
715.00C 
600,00C 
950.0OC 

6,562.000 

82,777,000 

APPROXIMATE  WEIGHTS  PER  CORD. 

KlN.O  OF  WOOD 

Green. 
Lb. 

Air  Dry. 
Lb. 

Kind  of  Wood 

I ireen. 
Lb, 

Air  Dry. 
Lb. 

Kind  of  ^\"ood 

(ireen. 
Lb. 

Air  Dry. 
Lb. 

Ash,  white.  . . . 

Beecli 

Birch,  yellow . . 
Cliestnut 

4,300 
5,000 
5,100 
4,90<J 

3,800 
3.900 
4,000 
2,700 

Cottonwood . . . 

Elm 

Hickor.'i' 

Maple,  sugar,. 

4,200 
4,400 
5, 700 
5,000 

2,500 
3,100 
4,600 
3,900 

Maple,  red. ..  . 

Oak,  red 

Oak,  white... . 
Willow 

4.700 
■5,800 
5,600 

4,<ion 

3.200 
■3,900 
4.300 

2,  .300 
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PRODUCTION    OF    CHIEF    KINDS    OF    LUMBER,    1918,    BY    STATES. 


(The,  figures  represent  board-measure  feet.) 


Yellow  Pine.            | 

White  Pine.             \ 

Oak.                    1 

> : ,  kemlqck.    , 

La 

2,486,847,000 

Minn 

830,439,000 

Ark 

237,678,000 

Wis...- 

-  498.936,000' 

Miss 

1,448,893,000 

Me 

237,466,000 

Tenn 

181,712,000 

Wash.,  .  .. 

275,693,000- 

Tex 

1,172,154,000 

Idaho 

208,749,000 

W.  Va 

175,130,000 

Mich...... 

266,822,000 

Ala 

1,037,659,000 

N.  H 

188,569,000 

Va 

153,598,000 

Pa.... v..  J 

200,573,000 

N.  C 

782,027,000 

Wis 

126,228,000 

Ky 

113,312,000 

W.  Va.- .... 

85,511,000 

Fla 

765,912,000 

Mass 

99,377,000 

Miss      

97,495,000 

N.  Y... ... 

70,159,000 

Ark 

742,236,000 

Wash 

65,856,000 

N.  C 

87,947,000 

Ore. ...... 

68,159,000 

Va 

454,015,000 

N.  Y 

59,842,000 

Mo        

86,302,000 

Me.  . 

^   62,106,000 

S.C 

416,536,000 

Mich 

46,664,000 

Pa... 

84,729.000 

N.    H :    . 

■■    36,511,000 

Ga 

352,682,000 

Vt 

25,722,000 

Ohio 

80,099,000 

N.C 

31,107,000 

Okla 

147.494,000 

Pa 

24,615,000 

La 

77,105,000 

Tenn 

28,982.000 

Mo 

42,062,000 

Va 

9,410,000 

Ind 

65,646,000 

Va 

26,286,000 

Tenn 

37,474,000 

Conu.. .... 

8,597,000 

Ala 

29,578,000 

Vt... . 

18,366.000 

Md 

30,223,000 

Tenn 

8,017,000 

N.  Y 

25,405,000 

Mass 

10,329,000 

Del 

3,137,000 

N.  C 

7,437,000 

Ga 

24,529,000 

iKy- 

7,631,000, 

Western  Yellow  Pine. 


Ore      

Cal..  Nov. 
Idaho 
Wash    .  . 

Mont 

Ariz 

N.  Mcx. . , 

S.  D 

Col 


437,452,000 

357,351,000 

310,582,000 

220,231,000 

169,956,000 

81,583,000 

69,354,000 

29,033,000 

26,427.000 


Spruce. 


Wash .  , 
Ore. .  . 
Me.  ;  . 
W.  Va. 
N.  H.. 
N.  C. 

Vt 

N.  Y.  . 
Minn. . 
Cal .  .  . 


275,826,000 
215,828,000 
206,208,000 
45,258.000 
44,779,000 
31,912,000 
31,530,000 
25,433,000 
18,907,000 
16,663,000 


Maple. 


Mich.. 
Wis .  .  . 
AV.  Va. 
N.  Y. . 

Pa 

Ohio.  . 
Ind. , . 

Vt 

Ark. . . 
Tenn . . 


287,231,000 
141,151,000 
58,009,000 
46,691,000 
35,324,000 
28,443,000 
19.582,000 
11,449,000 
11,286,000 
7,719,000 


Oum. 


Ark.  . 

Miss . 

La... 

Tenn. 

ALT, 

Mo 

Tex. . 

s.  c. 

Va.  .. 
Ky... 


196,359 

148,538 

104,514 

50,198 

29,439 

24,037 

16,448 

15,570, 

\  11,0.36 

9.151 


000 
000 
,000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
,000 
,000l 


Cypress. 


La. . . 
Fla  . 
Ga.. . 
Ark.  . 
S.C. 
Mo.  . 
Miss. 
Tenn. 
N.C. 
Va... 


296,986,000 
85,376,000 
41,836.000 
40,638,000 
28,898,000 
22,256,000 
17.711,000 
13,581,000 
13,001,000 
6,008,000 


Chestnut. 


W.  Va. 
N.  C. 
Pa..., 

Va 

Conn . . 
Tenn.. 
Mass. , 
N.  Y.. 
Ky. . . . 
Md .  .  . 


85,123.000 
48.720,000 
42,880,000 
41,866,000 
28,250,000 
26,741,000 
17.201,000 
14.115,000 
11,069,000 
8,417,000 


Birch. 


'Wis. .  . 
Mich.. 
N.  Y.  . 
Me.  .  . 

Vt 

W.  Va . 
N.  H.. 
Minn. . 

Pa 

Mass. . 


161,908,000 

48,807,000 

21,002.000 

17,071,000 

16,913,000 

15,678,000 

9,364,000 

7,769,000 

5,425,000 

3,412,000 


Larch 


119.941,000 

114,2,50,000 

48,248,000 

16,490,000 

12,841,000 

11,890,000 

9,348,000 

86.000 

46,000 

32,000 


Beech.                 1 

Yellow 

Poplar. 

Cedar.                  , 

Tupelo. 

Mich 

W.  Va...'. . 

Ind 

Pa 

N,  Y 

Ohio 

Ky 

Tenn...,. . 

Vt 

La 

46,181,000 

36,631,000 

34,212,000 

32,249,000 

31,573,000 

23,733,000 

18,438,000 

5,694,000 

5,575,000 

4,574,000 

W.  Va, . . .  . 

Tenu 

Va 

Ky 

Ga 

N.  C 

Ala 

Ohio 

Ind 

Pft^.. 

52,462,000 

41,338,000 

34,088,000 

31,940,000 

21,538,000 

20,336,000 

12,311,000 

8.683,000 

5,979,000 

3,507,000 

Wash 

Ore 

Idaho 

c;ai       

Mich   

Me 

Tenn 

Va 

N,  C 

y\ns 

102,379,000 

45,797,000 

26,810,000 

21,358,000 

8.481,000 

6,241,000 

5,748.000 

3,326,000 

3,226,000 

3,220,000 

La 

Ala        

N.C 

Ark 

S.  C 

Tenn 

Mis.?      .... 

Mo      

Ill 

Va 

122,368,000 
16,078,000 
12,399,000 
8,786,000 
8.303,000 
6,311.000 
5,082.000 
4,343,000 
4,332,000 
3,519.000 

Basswood.              \ 

Elm.                   1 

Cottonioood.              1 

Ash. 

Wis 

Mich 

W.  Va 

N.  Y 

Va 

Tenn 

Ind 

Ohio 

72,462,000 

29,788,000 

17,195,000 

12,265,000 

5,895,000 

5,013,000 

4,805,000 

4.775,000 

4,718,000 

4,249,000 

Wi,9 

Mich 

Ark 

ind 

Ohio 

Tenn 

Mo 

Miss 

N.  Y 

■■La 

45,889,000 

28,841,000 

18,692,000 

12,876,000 

11,068,000 

■     10,450,000 

9,270,000 

7,238.000 

6.291,000 

4,467,000 

Miss 

Ark 

Minn 

Tenn 

La 

Mo 

Mich 

Kv 

34,345,000 

28,281,000 

21,721,000 

15,844,000 

13.436,000 

6,114,000 

2,892,000 

2.298,000 

2.180,000 

2,014,000 

La 

Ark 

Tenu 

Wis 

Ind 

N.  Y 

Ohio 

Miss 

W.  Va 

Mich 

19,497.000 

19,321,000 

12,938,000 

12.887,000 

12.300,000 

8.974,000 

7,873,000 

7,250,000 

N.C 

Ky 

Okl;i 

Wis 

5,854,000 
5,627,000 

Hickory.                j 

Walnut.                 1 

•     Balsam  Fir.             , 

^■1/camore. 

Ark..- 

Tenn 

Miss 

W.  Va 

lud     

Ohio     .... 
La 

14.800,000 
12,243,000 
8,764,000 
8.759,000 
8,666,000 
5,623,000 
5,398,000 
5,103.000 
2,982,000 
2,666,000 

Mo      

Ind 

Ohio 

Tenn 

Kan,  ,.,.,. 

Ill 

Iowa 

Ky 

Va 

W, Va  . .    , 

29,277,000 

11,941,000 

10,071,000 

7,581,000 

7,507,000 

0,130,000 

5,416,000 

5,263,000 

1.696,000 

800,000 

Mo 

iMiun   

Wi.^ 

Mich 

Vt 

N,  H 

N.  Y 

30,161,000 
10,814,000 
10,430,000 
0,269,000 
3,527,000 
2„-)34,000 
1,469,000 

Ark 

md 

Tenn 

Mo 

Ohio 

Ill 

Miss 

Ky 

La 

Okla 

6,437,000 
3,457,000 
3,162,000 
2,773,000 
1,868,000 
1,730,000 
1,714,000 

Ky 

White  Fir. 

1,518,000 

P.I 

C;il„  Nev.. 

Id-iho 

Wash 

Ore 

104,778,000 
.50,070,000 
32,790,00« 
11,418,000 

1,075,000 

Va 

638,000 

Redwood  la  cut  only  in  Cal.  Douolns  Fir  production  (1918),  board-feet — W.ish.,  3,578,831,000;  On-  , 
1,898,080;  Cal.,  219,267,000;  Idtiho,  72,658,000;  Mont,,  34,906,000.  Sugar  Pine  almost  all  comes  from 
Cal.;  Lodge  Pole  Pine  from  Col.,  and  Wyo. 

According  to  the  reports  of  lumber  manufacturers'  associations,  the  production  of  pine  lumber  In  the 
United  States  in  1919  was  In  hoard  feet  as  follows:  Southern  pine.  4.256,933,000;  Western  pine.  1,367,481,- 
000;  Douglas  fir,  3,608,297.000;  Eastern  white  pine.  172,197,000;  Xo.lh  Carolina  pine,  269,744,000 

In  1918  there  was  produced  in  the  United  States,  1,362,187,000  laths,  and  5.690,182,000  shingles. 

Average  value  of  lumber  in  1918  was  S24.79  per  1,000  board  feot. 
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WORKMEN'S    COMPENSATION    LAWS    OF    STATES    AND    TERRITORIES. 

Note — In/uriea  covered  as  a  rule  are  personal  InJurips  arising  out  of  and  In  cours."  of  employment  not 
due  to  wilful  intention  to  injure  self  or  another,  or  to  intoxication.  Maine  adds  unless  liabtt  o% 
intoxication  was  known  to  the  employer.  Colorado,  Mussachiisetts,  Michigan,  Oregon.  Pennsylvania, 
Washington,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming  do  not  specify  intoxication  as  an  e.xception.  Illinois,  Montana, 
6nd  Ohio  make  no  exception,  neither  wilful  Injury  nor  intoxication.  Delaware,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Louisiana, 
Pouth  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Virginia,  and  Vermont  make  an  exception  also  of  employee's  failure  to  U30 
feaaonable  safety  appliances.  Delaware,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  and  New  York  include  ,(if.soases  contracted  aa 
insured  against.  Kentucky  excepts  results  of  pre-existing  dla'»as.^8.  Arizona  coAjecs  injuries  caused  by 
lailure  of  employer  or  his  agents  to  e.xerciSe  due  care  or  to  comply  with  any  law  affc^cting  the  employment. 
Utah  Includes  injiulcs  occurring  outside  of  the  State  and  injuries  caused  by  the  wilful  act  of  a  third  person 
fiirectcd  against  au  employee  because  of  bis  employment.     Oklahoma  does  not  cover  fatal  Injuries. 

ALASKA,     1915. 

Administrative  System — Tlie  courts.  Security  for  Compensation — Attachment  pending  action, 
or  employer  may  deposit  cash  or  bond  with  court.  Employments  Covered — Klective,  as  to  mining 
operations  having  live  of  more  employees.  Waiting  Period — Two  weeks.  Medical  and  Surgical 
Provisions — Only  in  fatal  cases  Involving  no  dependents,  maximum,  SI 50.  Compensation  for  Dis- 
ability; Total,  (a)  Temporary:  (b)  Permanent — (a)  60%  of  wa'^>!a  during  disability,  maximum,  6 
mouths,  (b)  53,000;  $1,200  additional  for  wife,  and  SOOO  for  each  child  under  16;  if  single.  S600  tor  eacU 
dependent  parent,  maximum  S6.000.  Partial,  (a)  Temporary — (a)  50%  of  wages;  maximum  period, 
6  months:  maximum  amount,  S4.800.  If  permanent,  lump  sums  proportioned  to  number  of  dependents, 
ranging  from  $120  to  S3. 000,  less  payments  for  temporary  disability.  Death  Benefits;  (a)  Dci>endeuts. 
(b)  No  Dependents — (a)  83,000  to  widow  or  minor  orph.in;  S600  to  each  child  under  16  and  to  dependent 
parents.  ma.\imum,  .S6.000:  if  single,  SI  200  to  each  dependent  parent,  (b)  S1.50  for  bui-lai;  §150  for  other 
expenses  between  death  and  burial. 

ALABAMA,     1919. 
(.To  take  effect  January  1,  1920.) 

Adm.  Sys. — Circuit  Courts  with  appeal  to  Supreme  Court,  and  Insurance  and  Compensation  Com- 
misfsioners.  Sec.  for  Comp. — Right  to  compensation,  and  award  has  same  profoTence  as  other  unpaid 
wages.  Employ  — Where  sixteen  or  more  aro  regularly  employed,  excluding  casuals,  domestic  .servants, 
farm  laborers,  common  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  and  municipalities  (cities,  towns,  villages, 
school  districts)  but  municipalities  and  employers  of  loss  than  sixteen  may  elect  to  como  imder  provisions 
of  act.  Wait. — Five  days.  Med  and  Surft. — Reasonably  neccKsary  medical  and  surgical  treatment 
and  attention,  medicine,  supphes.  and  apparatus  during  first  sixty  days  of  disability,  not  to  exceed  SIOO. 
Comp.  for  Dis  :  Temp.  Total — Fifty  per  cent,  of  average  weekly  wages,  not  less  than  S5,  nor  more 
than  S12;  during  disability  not  more  than  300  weeks.  Temp.  Partial — Fifty  i>er  cent,  of  difference  between 
amount  earned  before  iiijury  and  after;  during  disability  not  more  thau  300  weeks.  Perm.  Partial — 
Schedule  ol  rates  of  payment  according  to  extent  and  character  of  injury.  Perm.  Total — Fifty  per  cent. 
of  average  weekly  waqjs  (?i  '.o  .?12)  tor  550  weeks,  redticad  to  S,")  after  400  weeks;  Increased  5%  for  each 
totally  dependent  child,  not  over  60%.  and  per  weak  to  not  over  S15.  Death  Ben. — To  dependent  widow 
or  husband  and  no  child,  30% ,  widow  or  husband  anl  ous  ertlld,  40%  ;  widow  or  husband  and  2  or  3  children, 
60%;  4  or  more  children,  60%;  to  dependent  orphan,  30%,  10%  added  for  each  additional  orphan,  not 
to  exceed  60%;  dependent  husoaud  and  no  chjld,  25%:  if  no  husband,  widow  or  child,  to  one  tjarent,  25%; 
to  two  35%;  grandparent,  brother  sister,  mothor-in-law,  or  father-in-law.  to  one,  20%:  more  than  one, 
25%      Total  compensation  not  to  exceed  S5,000.     Expenses  oX  last  Illness  and  burial  not  to  eiiceed  §100. 

ARIZONA.  1912. 
.\dm.  Sys. — Agreement:  arbitration;  reference  to  Attorney-General:  courts.  Sec.  for  Comp.— 
A  judgment  Is  collectible  without  relief  from  valuation  or  appraisement  laws,  and  has  same  preference  as 
unpaid  wages  or  claim  tor  personal  services.  Employ. — All  especially  dangerous  employments.  Elective 
as  to  other  industries.  PJspecially  dangerotis"  as  specifled  in  law  Include  building  and  running  of  rail- 
roads, mining,  using,  making  or  working  near  explosives:  places  where  power  machinery  is  used,  working 
on  derricks  and  scaffolds,  etc.  Wait. — Two  weeks.  Med.  and  Surg. — In  fatal  cases  where  there  are 
no  dependents  the  reasonable  expenses  of  medical  attendance  and  burial.  Comp.  for  Dls.;  Total — 
A  semi-monthly  payment  equal  to  one-balf  the  wage  decrease.  Filly  per  cent,  of  semi-monthly  earnings 
during  time  unable  to  work  at  any  gainful  occupation.  The  total  for  partial  or  total  disability  caused  by 
a  single  injury  not  to  exceed  S4,000.  Death  Bea.;  (a)  Depen. —  (a)  To  persons  v/holly  dependent,  a 
lump  sura  equal  to  2.400  times  one-half  the  daily  wages  or  earnin^^s  of  the  deceased,  not  to  exceed  S4,000. 
payments  tl»  children  to  cease  at  18  years  of  age.  See  under  column  for  medical  and  siuglcal  provisiona 
for  death  cases  where  there  are  no  dependents. 

J  CALIFORNIA,     19TS. 

Adm/sys. — State  Industrial  Accident  Commission.  Subject  to  limited  review  by  the  cotirts.  Sec. 
.or  Comp. — Insurance  is  required.  Policies  Inure  directly  to  benefit  of  employee,  who  also  has  first 
lien  on  amounts  due  employer.  Self-insurers  may  be  required  to  give  bond  or  deposit  securities.  Claims 
or  awards  have  same  preference  as  those  for  wages.  Employ. — All  excepting  agriculture  and  domestic 
service,  which  may  coma  under  the  act  by  joint  election.  Wait.; — Ten  days.  Med.  and  Surg. — Such 
medical,  surgical,  and  hospital  treatment  as  may  reasonably  be  requireid  to  cure  and  relieve.  In  case  of 
death,  the  reasonable  exiisnso  of  burial,  not  exceeding  SIOO.  Compeu.  for  Dis.;  Total,  (a)  Temp.: 
(b)  Perm. —  (a)  65%  of  average  weekly  earnings  during  such  disability,  (b)  When  the  degree  of  dis- 
ability reaches  or  exceeds  70%,  after  the  expiration  of  240  weeks,  a  further  benefit  varying  from  10  to  40% 
of  the  weekly  earnings  is  p.avablo  during  the  remainder  of  lite.  Part.,  (a)  Temp.:  (b)  Perm. —  (a)  65% 
of  weekly  loss  of  wages  during  such  disability,  (b)  55%  of  average  weekly  earnings,  for  periods  varying 
from  4  to  240  weeks,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  disability.  In  case  of  permanent  incapacity  or  death 
a  lump  sum  may  be  substituted  for  benefits,  to  equal  the  present  value  of  the  benefits  computed  at  6%. 
Average  weekly  earnings  shall  be  considered  as  not  less  than  S6.41,  nor  more  than  S32.05.  Death  Ben.; 
To  persons  wholly  dependent,  three  times  the  annual  earnings  of  the  deceased;  not  l^ss  than  51,000,  nor 
more  than  $5,000,  payable  at  least  monthly  in  Instalments  equal  to  65%  of  the  wages.  Paj'meuts  to  children 
to  cease  at  18  years  of  age  unless  mentally  or  physically  incapacitated.  If  only  partial  dependents  survive, 
three  times  the  annual  contribution  of  the  deceased  to  their  support,  subject  to  same  limitations  as  above. 
If  there  are  no  dependents,  payment  to  State  Treasury  of  S350  Is  made  by  the  employer.  Disability  pay- 
ments and  burial  expenses  to  be  considered  as  parts  of  above  totals. 

COLORADO,     1917. 

Adm.  Sys. — Industrial  Commission,  with  limited  appeal  to  the  courts.  Sec.  for  Comp. — Insurance 
is  required.  Insurers  are  primarily  liable  to  a  workman  or  his  beneficiaries.  Notice  to  employer  Is  notice 
to  insurer.  Claims  are  not  assignable,  and  payments  are  exempt  from  attachment  or  execution.  Employ. — 
All  except  interstate  commerce  and  domestic  and  agricultural  labor  in  wlilch  four  or  more  are  employed 
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in  wliich  employers  elect  to  come  under  tlie  act,  but  lose  no  defences  U  they  do  not.  Public  service  under 
State,  municipalities,  school  or  irrigation  district,  etc.  Wait. — Two  weeks.  Med.  and  Surg. — IMedtcal 
and  .surgical  assistance  for  first  30  days  not  more  than  SlOO  in  value.  In  death  cases  where  there  are  no 
dependents,  S7.5  for  funeral  expenses.  Compen.  for  Dis.;  Total — Fifty  per  cent,  of  weeltly  wages  during 
continuance,  $.5  minimum,  S8  maximum:  full  wages  if  less  than  S5.  Part. — Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  weekly 
wage  decrease,  .S8  ma.\imuni.  Total  pot  to  exceed  S2,080.  Special  schedule  for  specified  injuries,  50% 
of  weeklv  wages  for  periods  ranging  from  -1  to  208  weeks.  Facial  disfigurements  may. be  compensated  for 
in  an  aniount  not  exceeding  .SoOO.  Payments  may  be  commuted  to  a  lump  sum  after  6  months.  Death 
Ben.— To  persons  wholly  dependent  50%  of  the  weekly  wages  for  6  years,  88  maximum;  total  not  to  exceed 
S2,500,  nor  to  bo  less  than  S1,000.  If  death  occurs  during  receipt  of  disability  benefits  any  unaccrued  and 
unpaid  remainder  goes  to  dependents;  if  only  partial,  dependents. 

CONNECTICUT,      1914. 

Adm.  Sys. — Compensation  Commissioners.  Appeals  from  findings  and  awards  to  the  Superior  Court 
of  the  county.  Sec.  for  Com  p. — Employer  must  furnish  proof  of  solvency  and  financial  disability,  file 
security,  or  insure  in  approved  stock  or  mutual  companies  or  associations.  Payments  are  not  assignable, 
are  exempt  from  execution,  and  have  same  preference  as  wage  debts.  Employ.— All  Industries  in  which 
five  or  more  persons  are  employed,  in  absence  of  contrary  election  by  employer.  Wait. — Seven  days. 
Med.  and  Surg. — Medical  and  surgical  aid  and  hospital  service  during  such  time  as  needed.  5100  for  buiial 
expenses.  Compen  for  Dis.:  Total — For  total  disability  a  weekly  compensation  equal  to  one-hulf  the 
employee's  earnings,  not  more  than  S14  nor  less  than  S5  weekly,  or  for  longer  than  520  weeks.  Part.:  (a) 
Temp.;  (I>)  Perm. —  (a)  A  weekly  compensation  equal  to  one-half  the  wage  loss,  but  not  more  than  ?14 
per  week  or  for  longer  than  312  weeks,  (b)  For  specified  injuries  one-halt  the  average  weekly  earnings  for 
fixed  periods  in  lieu  of  all  other  payments.  Lump  sum  payments  may  be  approved  by  the  commissioner, 
provided  they  .equal  the  value  of  the  compensations.  Death  Ben. — To  persons  wholly  dependent,  a  weekly 
compensation  equal  to  one-half  the  earnings  of  the  deceased  employee.  If  only  partial  dependents  survive, 
a  weekly  compensation  determined  according  to  the  measure  of  dependence,  not  exceeding  one-half  the  earn- 
ings of  the  deceased  employee.  Compen.sation  .shall  in  no  case  be  more  than  S14,  nor  less  than  S5  weekly,  and 
shall  not  continue  longer  than  312  weeks.  A  widow's  or  widower's  dependence  ceases  upon  remarriage, 
and  a  child's  upon  reaching  18  years  of  age,  unless  physically  or  mentally  incapacitated.  If  a  widow  or 
dependent  widower  dies  during  the  term  of  benefit  payments,  subsequent  payments  go  to  other  dependents, 
if  any. 

DELAWARE.      1918. 

Adm.  Sys. — Industrial  Accident  Commission  of  three,  whose  award  is  final,  unless  appeal  is  taken  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  county  within  10  days.  Sec.  for  Comp. — Insurance  in  a  slock  or  mutual  com- 
pany, or  deposit  of  security,  indemnity  or  bond.  Employ. — All  except  domestic  servants,  farm  and 
casual  laborers,  outworkers.  State  oflTicers,  and  servants  and  employees  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 
Wait. — Fourteen  days.  Med.  and  Surg. — Medical  care  up  to  825  during  waiting  period;  SlOO  lor  burial. 
Compen.  for  Dis.;  Total — Fifty  per  cent,  of  wages  for  270  weeks,  and  thereafter  20%.  Death  Ben. — 
For  a  dependcut  widow  or  widower,  25''i  of  wages,  with  additional  percentages  up  to  60%.  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  dependents  and  children  under  16. 

HAWAII,     1917. 

Adm.  Sys. — Industrial  Accident  Boards  for  each  county;  appeals  to  courts.  Sec.  for  Comp. — Pay 
ments  are  preferred  the  same  as  wage  claims.  Employees  have  direct  recourse  to  insuring  company. 
Insolvency  of  employer  does  not  release  insurer.  Employ. — All  public  and  all  industrial  employment 
for  pecuniary  gain.  Wait. — Seven  days.  Med.  and  Surg. — Reasonable^urgical  medirul  and  hospital 
services  during  disability,  not  exceeding  S150;  SlOO  funeral  expenses  if  death  within  fi  months.  Compen. 
for  Dis.;  Total — Sixty  per  cent,  of  weekly  wages,  S3  minimum,  SIS  maximum,  for  not  longer  than  312 
treelts;  total  not  to  exceed  S5,000.  If  wages  are  less  than  .S3,  full  wages  will  be  paid  unless  disability  Is 
permanent,  when  83  will  be  paid.  Partial — Fifty  per  cent,  of  wage  decrease,  S12  maximum,  not  over 
312  weeks;  total  not  to  exceed  85,000.  Fixed  awards  for  specified  injuries  in  lieu  of  ;ill  other  benefits. 
Payments  may  be  commuted  to  one  or  more  lump  sums  in  any  case.  Death  Ben. — To  widow  or  dependent 
widower  alone,  40%  of  average  weekly  wages;  if  one  or  two  dependent  children,  507o;  if  three  or  more, 
60%;  30%  to  one  or  two  orphans;  10%  addiLioi\al  for  each  child  in  excess  ol  two;  total  not  to  exceed  .".0%. 
If  no  consort  or  child,  but  other  dependents,  25%  to  40%.  Payments  to  widow  to  cease  on  death  or  remar- 
riage, and  to  widower  on  termination  of  disability  or  remarriage:  to  children  reaching  Hi  unless  incapable 
of  self-support,  then  to  18;  to  other  beneficiaries  on  termination  of  disabilitv.  No  payments  exceiit  to 
children  for  more  than  312  weeks.     Wages  not  less  than  S5  nor  over  S36 

IDAHO,  1918. 
Adm.  Sys. — Industrial  Accident  Hoard  of  three.  Awards  final,  unless  appeal  is  taken  to  the  District 
Court  within  30  days.  Sec.  for  Cotnp. — Private  employers  must  either  insure  In  the  State  Insurance 
Fund  or  deposit  security  In  form  of  a  surety  fund  or  guaranty  contract.  Employ. — All  public  and  private 
carried  on  for  pecuniary  gain.  Employees  injured  outside  the  State  are  covered,  as  well  as  those  hired 
outside  the  State  if  they  would  be  entitled  under  law  of  State  where  hired.  Agricultural,  domestic  and 
casual  employees,  outworkers,  employees  of  charitable  organizations  and  members  of  employer's  family, 
although  excluded,  may  be  included  by  agreement.  Wait. — Seven  days.  Med.  and  Surg. — Medical 
care  for  a  reasonable  time,  charges  being  limited  to  those  which  prevail  in  community  lor  similar  treatment 
of  persons  of  a  like  standard  of  living.  In  death  case,  SlOO  for  burial,  and  if  there  are  no  dependents  em- 
ployer must  pay  SI. 000  to  Industrial  Administration  FQnd.  Compen.  for  Dis.:  Total — Fifty-five  per 
cent,  of  average  weekly  wages  for  400  weeks,  and  S6  per  week  thereafter.  Death  Ben. — To  dependent 
widow  or  widower,  45%  of  average  weekly  wages,  with  additional  percentages  up  to  55%.  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  dependents  and  children  under  18. 

ILLINOIS,  1917. 
Adm.  Sys. — Disputes  determined  by  the  Industrial  Board  through  an  arbitrator  or  arbitration  com- 
mittee, subject  to  review  by  the  board.  Questions  of  law  may  be  reviewed  by  the  courts.  Sec.  for  Comp. — 
Awards  constitute  liens  on  all  property  of  employer  within  the  county  paramount  to  all  other  claims,  except 
wages,  taxes,  mortgages  or  trust  deeds.  Injured  employees  are  subrogated  to  right  of  insolvent  employer 
to  insurance.  Employ. — Building  trades;  construction,  excavating  and  electrical  work;  transportation; 
mining  and  quarrying:  work  with  or  about  explosives,  molten  metals.  Injurious  gases  or  vapors  or  corrosive 
acids,  and  all  enterprises  in  which  the  law  requires  protective  devices.  Other  •employers  may  elect,  but 
forfeit  no  defenses  if  they  do  not.  Wait. — Six  days.  Med.  and  Surg. — Medical  and  surgical  aid  for 
not  over  8  weeks,  not  over  5200.  If  no  dependents,  a  burial  benefit  not  over  8150.  Compen.  for  Dis.; 
Total — Fifty  per  cent,  of  employee's  weekly  earnings,  86  minimum,  S12  maximum,  during  disability,  or 
until  payments  equal  a  deatlibenefif  thereafter,  if  the  disability  is  permanent,  a  sum  annually  equal  to 
8%  of  a  death  benefit,  not  less  than  810  per  month.  Partial,  (b)  Penn. —  (b)  50%  of  loss  of  earning 
capacity,  not  more  than  S12  per  week.  For  certain  specific  injuries  (mutilations,  etc.),  a  benefit  of  50% 
of  weekly  wages  for  fixed  periods,  in  addition  to  temporary  total  disability.  The  basis  of  50%  is  to  be 
increased  5%  for  each  child  under  16  years  of  age,  maximum  65%.  The  minimum  of  S6  per  week  is  to 
be  increased  for  each  such  child,  the  total  not  to  exceed  S750.     The  maximum  of  512  is  to  be  increased  $1 
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for  e;ijh  child,  the  total  not  to  exceed  $15.  For  serious  and  permanent  disfigurement,  not  causing  Incapacity 
and  not  otherwise  compensated,  a  sum  not  exceeding  one-fourth  the  deiith  benefits.  No  payments  are  to 
extend  beyond  8  years,  except  in  case  of  permanent  total  incapacity.  Death  Ben. — To  persons  wholly 
dependent,  a  sum  equal  to  4  years'  earnings,  not  less  than  $1,650"  (to  a  widow  with  one  child  undet-  16, 
SI, 750,  if  two  or  more  children,  SI, 850),  nor  more  than  $3,500  (to  a  widow  with  one  child  under  16,  $3,750, 
and  if  two  or  more  children,  S4,000).  If  only  dependent  collateral  heirs  survive,  such  a  percentage  of  the 
above  sum  as  the  support  rendered  the  last  two  years  was  of  the  carninTts  of  deceased.  Lump  sum  pay- 
ments for  cither  death  or  disability  may  be  substituted  by  the  Industrial  Board  for  periodic  payments. 
Provision  also  for  education  and  rehabilitation  is  made. 

INDIANA,      1917. 

Adm.  Sys. — Industrial  Board,  with  appeals  to  courts  on  questions  of  lavy.  Sec.  for  Comp, — Con- 
traots  of  insurance  must  enure  directly  to  benefit  of  persijns  entitled  to  payments  imdor  an  award.  Pay- 
iiii;nts  have  same  preference  and  priority  as  unpp,ld  wages,  and  are  exempt  from  claims  of  creditors.  Insur- 
ance required,  or  proof  of  financial  ability  to  meet  payments.  Emp;oy. — All  except  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce,  for  which  Federal  laws  make  provision;  railroad  employees  engaged  in  train  service,  and  domestic 
and  apfricultural  labor,  unless  employer  rnalios  contrary  election;  compulsory  as  to  State  and  its  municipalities. 
Walt. — Seven  days.  Med.  and  Surg. — Medical  and  hospital  services.for  first  30  days,  and  longer  at  option 
f>f  employer;  employee  must  accept  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  Industrial  Board;  SlOO  lor  funeral  ex- 
iisnses.  it  death  from  the  injury  occurs  within  300  wcel^s.  Compen.  for  Dis.:  Total — Fifty-five  per 
cent  of  wages  for  not  more  than  500  weeks.  Partial — Fifty  per  cent,  of  wage  loss  for  not  more  than  300 
weelw.  For  certain  specified  injuries,  55';c  of  wages  for  designated  periods  ranging  from  15  to  200  weeks. 
Wage  i);tsl3  and  total  amounts  arc  limited  as  for  death  bi:noflts.  Any  payments  may  be  commuted  to  a 
lump  sum  after  26  weeks.  Death  Ben. — To  persons  wliolly  dependent,.  50%  of  wcel'.Iy  wages;  to  those 
partially  dependent,  amounts  proportionate  to  decedent's  contribution  to  their  support.  Terra  of  payment 
limited  to  300  weeks.  Payments  coiist  on  remarriage  of  widow  or  dependent  widowers,  or  on  children 
attaining  the  age  of  18  years  unless  mentally  or  physically  disabled  for  e.irning.  Wages  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  not  above  $24  nor  less  than  SlO'weekly,  no  total  to  e.xceed  §5,000.  *• 

IOWA,  1917. 
Adm.  sys. — Committees  of  Arbitration,  with  the  Industrial  Commissioner  as  Chairman;  limited  appeals 
to  courts.  Sec.  for  Comp. — Employers  must  insuieln  approved  companies  or  mutual  associations,  furnish 
proof  of  financial-, ability,  deposit  security  or  contract  with  employees.  Claim  for  compensation  Is  first 
lien.  If  insured  iS  incapable,  insurer  must  ssttle  direct  ^yitli  beneficiary.  Employ. — All  industries  except 
agriculture  and  domestic  service,  in  absence  of  contrany  election  by  employer.  Compulsory  as  to  State 
and  municipalities.  Wait. — Two  weeks.  Med.  and  'Surg, — Rep.sona))le  surgical,  medical  and  hospital 
services  and  3uv>i)iles  tor  first  4  wseks.  not  exceeding  c>100.  Reasonable  expenses  of  last  sickness,  and 
burial  not  to  e.xceed  $100.  Compen.  for  Dis.:  Total,  (a)  Temp.:  (b)  Part. —  (a)  607o  of  wages,  not 
more  than  SIO  nor  less  than  SG  (unless  wages  are  less  than  SB,  then  full  wages),  for  not  more  than  300  weeks. 
(ii)  The  same  as  for  temporary  disability,  tolbe  paid  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  400  weeks.  Partial. 
(b)  Perm. —  (b)  Specified  maimings — 60%  of  average  weekly  wages  for  fixed  periods,  beginning  with 
the.  date  of  Injury.  Payments  for  total  temporary  and  total  perm.Tnrnt  disability  for  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventii  weeks  are  S3  ^  %  of  the  weekly  earnings.  If  disability  continues  beyond  those  dates,  but  only 
•50%  after  the  savsnth  week.  Lumr-  sum  payments  may  be  substituted  on  approval  of  the  Industrial 
Commissioner  and  an  order  of  the  court  Death  Ben. — -To  persons  wholly  dependent,  a  weekly  payment 
equal  to  50%  of  the  wages,  but  not  more  than  $10  nor  less  than  55  per  week,  for  300  weeks.  If  only  partial 
dependents  survive,  such  a  proportion  of  the  .above  as  the  amounts  contributed  by  the  employee  to  such 
jiartiii!  dependents  bear  to  liis  animal  earnin«.s.  If  employee  was  a  minor  whose  earnings  were  received 
by  the  parent,  a  sum  to  the  parent  equal  to  two-tlilrds  of  the  araount  provided  for  persons  wholly  dependent. 
If  the  .spouse  dies  during  componaation  period,  unpaid  benefits  go  to  other  dependents  it  any;  if  she  remar- 
ries and  there  are  no  dependent  children,  payments  cease. 

KANSAS,  1917. 
Adm.  Sys. — Disputes  not  settled  by  .agreement  may  be  referred  to  arbitration,  subject  to  an  appeal 
lo  the  courts.  Sec.  for  Comp. — lamip  sums  awarded  by  the  court  may  be  secured  by  order  of  the  court 
by  a  bond.  If  employer  was  insured,  insurer  is  .subrogated  to  tlie  riglits  and  duties  of  the  employer.  Claims 
;tnd  awards  are  not  assignable  or  subject  to  execution,  etc.  Employ. — Railways,  factories,  quarries, 
eleclrica!.  building  or  engineering  work,  laundries,  natural  gas  plants,  county  and  municipal  work,  em- 
ploymetiTS  requiring  the  use  of  dangerous  explosive  or  inilammable  materi.als,  if  employing  five  or  more, 
;!nd  mines;  employers  in  other  indii.stries  and  tliose  employing  less  tlian  five  persons  may  also  elect.  Wait. — 
One  week.  Med.  and  Surg. — Oh  demand,  medical,  surgical  and  hospital  treatment,  not  over  S150  In 
value,  for  not  more  than  60  days.  If  no  dependents,  a  reasonable  expense  for  burial,  not  exceeding  SI 50. 
Compen.  for  Dis.:  Total — Payments  during  incapacity,  after  the  first  week,  equal  to  60%  of  the  earnings, 
not  less  than  86  nor  more  than  S15  per  week.  Partial — Sixty  per  cent,  of  wage  loss  during  Incapacity, 
after  fir.st  week.  Lump  sums  equal  to  50%  of  the  wages  for  specified  i)eriods  are  to  paid  for  designated 
injuries  in  lieu  of  all  other  compensation.  No  payments  for  total  or  partial  disability  shall  extend  for 
over  8  years.  After  0  months  lump  sum  payments  may  be  substituted  at  the  employer's  option,  the  sum 
to  be  agreed  upon  or  determined  by  the  court.  Death  Ben. — To  persons  wholly  dependent,  a  sum  equal 
to  3  yt  ars'  earnings  of  the  deceased,  not  less  than  SI, 400  nor  mare  tlian  S3, 800.  For  non-resident  alien  beneii- 
ciuries  (except  in  Canada)  the  maximum  is  $750.  If  only  partial  dependents  survive,  a  sum  proportionate 
ito  the  injury  to  such  dependents.  Compensation  ceases  upon  the  marriage  of  any  dependent  or  wlien 
;)  minor  becomes  18,  unle.ss  physically  or  mentally  incapable  of  wage  earning. 

KENTUCKY,  1916. 
Adm.  Sys. — Workmen's  Compensation  Board,  a  member  thereof,  or  a  referee  appointed  by  it.  Limited 
api)eals  to  courts.  Sec.  for  Comp. — Employers  accepting  act  must  insure  in  a  stock  or  mutual  company 
or  the  State,  Employees'  Insurance  Association,  or  give  proof  of  financial  ability.  Policies  must  provide 
for  direct  liability  to  beneflcl.aries.  Self-insurers  must  furnish  bond  or  other  security.  Benefits  have  same 
priority  as  wages  and  are  not  subject  to  assignment  or  attachment.  Employ. — All  except  domestic  service 
and  farm  labor  where  three  or  more  are  employed;  excepted  industries  may  become  subject  to  act  by  joint 
application  of  employers  and  emplovees.  Wait.— Seven  days.  Med.  and  Surg. — Medical,  surgical  and 
hospital  aid  for  90  davs,  unless  by  order  extended  to  not  exceed  SlOO.  Reasonable  burial  expenses,  not  over 
S75.  Compen.  for  Di.s.:  Total — Sixty-five  per  cent,  of  average  weekly  wages  for  8  years,  not  over  S12 
nor  less  than  S5;  total  not  to  exceed  $5,000.  Partial — Sixty-five  per  cent-,  of  the  weekly  wa?e  loss,  not  to 
exceed  $12,  for  not  more  than  335  weeks;  total  not  to  exceed  54,000.  Compensation  periods  are  fixed 
for  specified  Injuries.  Lump  sums  may  be  awarded  after  six  months.  If  approved  by  the  board.  Death 
iBen. — To  persons  wholly  dependent,  65 '^o  of  the  average  weekly  earnings,  not  more  than  S12  nor  less  than 
55  per  week  for  335  weeks;  total  not  to  exceed  $4,000.  If  only  partial  dependents  survive,  a  proportional 
of  the  amount  lor  total  dependency,  determined  by  the  degree  of  dependence.  If  no  dependents,  SlOO 
to  the  personal  representative.  Payments  to  a  widow  or  widower  cease  on  remarriage,  and  to  a  child  on 
reaching  the  age  of  16,  unless  incapacitated  (or  wage  earning.  Payments  thus  terminated  go  to  other 
beueflciaries,  If  any. 
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LOUISIANA,  1915. 
Adm.  Svs. — Disputes  arc  settled  by  Judges  of  the  courts  in  simple,  summary  procedure.  Sec.  for 
Comp. — Insuraac^  not  required.  Policies  tnust  give  claimants  rl^Ut  to  direct  payment.  Compensation 
payments  have  same  preference  as  wage  debts.  Employ. — Hazardous  trades,  businesses  or  occupations 
in  absence  of  contrary  election;  extensive  list,  arid  others  may  be  so  adjudged  or  brought  within  art  by 
voluntary  agreement.  Compulsory  as  to  State  employees,  Its  municipalities  and  public  bbards.  Wait.- — 
Two  weeks.  Med.  and  Surg. — Reasonable  medicaU  surgical^  and  hospital  service,  not  over  SIOO.  $100 
expenses  of  last  sickness  and  burial.  Comp.  for  Dis.:  Total — Fllty-flve  per  cent,  of  the  weekly  wages.  S3 
minimum,  S16  maximum,  for  not  more  Ih.TU  400  weeks.  Partial — Klfly-flve  per  cent,  of  the  wage  Io?s,  not 
over  $10,  for  not  more  than  .300  weeks.  I'ixed  schedule  for  .specified  Iniurie."?  for  periods  from  10  to  150 
weeks.  Payments  in  any  case  may  be  commuted  to  a  lump  sum  on  agreement  of  the  parties  and  approved 
bv  the- courts.  Death  Ben.--'To  widow  or  dependent  w.dov/cr  alone,  26'?i  of  weekly  T^ages,  iO%  If  one 
ciiild,  5.5%  If  two  or  more.  Jf  one  child  alone,  25'  i  40'  i  for  two,  55%  for  tluree  or  more.  For  one  dependent 
parent,  25%  l  for  two,  56%.  If  one  brother  or  sister,  25%,  and  10";>  for  each  otlier.  The  total  in  nor  case 
to  exceed  50%,  SS.minimum,  SIO  maxinsum,  for  not  over  300  weeks.  Payment  to  any  lieneficiary  ceases 
on  death  or  marriage:  to  children  on  reaching  the  age  of  18,  unless  mentally  or  phyfiically  incapacitated. 

MAINE,    1917.  •  .■  ■  ; 

Adtn.  Sys. — Industrial  Accident  Commission,  appeals  to  courts  on  questiOii&of  law.  Sec.  for  Comp. 
— Insurance  required  unless  employer  gives  proof  of  solvency  and  makes  deposit  or  bond  to  secure  'p.-ty- 
ments.  Claims  have  same  preference  as  w.Tges  debts.  Employ. — All  except  agricultural  and  doVnestlc 
laoor,  and  seamen  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  ui  wiiich  more  than  five  are  employed,  it  employer 
elects.  Abrogation  of  defenses  dor-s  not  affect  cutting,  hauling,  driving,  or  rafting  of  logs.  Wait. — Ten 
days.  Med.  and  Surg. — Reasonable  medical  and  hospital  services  during  ;i0  days,  not  over  S30  unless 
by  agreement  or  order  of  commission  a  larger  amount  s  provided  for.  If  no  dependents  not  over  S200 
for  U.St  sickness  and  burial.  Comp.  for  Dis.:  Total — Three-fiftlis  of  the  wages,  for  not  more  than  500 
weeks,  S6  minimum,  .Slo  maximum,  total  not  to  exceed  S4,200.  Partial — Three-nfth.s  of  the  weekly  wage 
loss,  nor  over  .'S15,  tor  not  more  than  300  weeks.  For  speciKed  injuries  causing  permanent  parti;;!  dis- 
.Tbility,  three-fifths  of  the  wcges  for  various  fixed  periods,  then  compensation  on  basis  of  wage  loss,  if  any, 
for  not  more  than  300  week,!  in  all.  Lump  sum  payments  may  be  approved  by  the  commission.  ,ifter 
weekly  payments,  for  not  less  than  six  monohs.  Death  Ben. — To  persons  wholly  dependent,  three-fifths 
oi  weekly  wages  for  300  weeks,  .SG  minimum,  S15  maximum.  If  only  partial  dependents  survive,  amounts 
proportionate  to  their  degree  of  dependency. for  300  weeks.  If  only  one  wholly  dependent  and  more  than 
one  iwrtly  dependent,  payments  arc  to  be  divided  according  to  the  relative  e.-vtent  of  dejiondeucy.  Pay- 
ments to  children  ce.asu  at  age  of  18,  unU^ss  mentally  or  phy:;:!cally  incapacitated  for  earning  a  living. 

M.\RYLAND,  1914. 
Adm.  Sy.^. — Industrial  Accident  Commission,  with  appeal  to  the  courts.  Sec.  for  Cottip. — Insur.ince 
in  State  fund,  stock,  or  mutunl  company,  or  proof  of  finaiicial  ability  is  reduired.  Policies  must  permit 
action  by  commission  to  secure  payments  to  persons  entitted.  Paj'ments  not  assignable,  nor  subject  to 
execution, or  attachment.  Employ. — Extra  hazardous  (enumerated  list);  others  by  joint  election  of  em- 
ployer and  employees.  Farm  and  domestic  labor,  country  blacksmiths  and  wheelwrigiits  are  excluded. 
Wait. — Two  weeks.  Med.  and  Surg. — Medical,  surgical,  etc.,  not  over  ol50.  Funeral  expenses  not 
over  S75,  Comp.  for  Dis.:  Total — Sixty-six  and  two-thirds  per  cent,  of  weekly  wages,  S8  minimum,  S16 
maximum  for  not  over  eight  years,  total  not  to  exceed  !5,?,000.  If  w.-yges  are  less  than  S5,  full  wages  will 
be  paid.  Partial — Sixty-six  and  two-thirds  per  cent,  of  weekly  wage  loss,  S16  maximum,  total  not  over 
■SS.fSO,  specidc  periods  for  specilled  maimings.  Wliere  tlie  injured  employee  is  a  learner,  with  prospect  of 
increase  of  wages,  t^iis  fact  ma.v  bo  consi.lered  in  fi.xing  awards.  Pa.vments  m.ay,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
commission,  be  made  in  part  or  in  whoie  in  lump  sums.  Death  Ben. — To  persons  wholly  dependent. 
dGH'Ht  of  the  weekly  wages  for  eight  years,  not  more  than  .55,000  nor  le.ss  than  .Sl.OOO.  To  persons  partly 
dependent,  66%'':!,  of  the  weakly  wages  for  .such  portion  of  eight  years  as  the  commission  may  fix,  amount 
not  to  exceed  83,000.  If  no  dependents,  funeral  expenses  onlj'.  P.a>'raents  to  widow  elo.se  on  remarriage, 
and  to  children  on  reaching  the  age  of  10,  unless  mentally  or  phy.sically  incapacitated. 

MASSACHUSETTS.  1917. 
.■\dm.  Sys. — Ou  request  of  cUlior  party,  Industrial  Accident  Board  calls  for  a  committee  of  arbitratiou, 
whose  decision  is  subject  to  review  by  the  Industrial  Accident  Board.  Sec.  for  Comp. — Kmployer  must 
l)ecorae  a  subscriber  of  the  State  Employees'  Insurance  Association  or  insure  in  .some  authorized  liability 
insurance  company.  .\11  risks  must  be  insured 'In  approved  companies.  Payments  are  not  subject  to 
assignment,  attachment  or  exocution.  Employ. — All  industries,  if  the  employer  so  elects.  The  State 
shall,  and  any  county,  city,  town  or  district  accepting  this  act  may,  compensate  its  laborers,  workmen 
and  mechanics.  Wait. — Ten  days.  Med.  and  Surg. — Reasonable  medical  and  hospital  services,  and 
medicines  as  needed,  for  the  first  two  weeks,  and  in  unusual  cises  for  a  longer  period,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  board.  Reasonable  expenses  of  burial,  not  over  SIOO.  If  dependents  survive,  this  sum  shall  be  de- 
ducted from  the  compensation  payable.  Comp.  for  Dis.;  Total — A  sum  equal  to  two-thirds  the  average 
weekly  wages,  not  less  than  S.5  nor  over  814  per  week,  not  exceeding  500  weeks  nor  $4,000.  Partial — 
Two-thirds  the  wage  loss,  not  over  .'510  per  week  and  for  not  longer  than  500  weeks.  In  specified  iiijurieti 
Jmutilatious,  etc.),  two-thirds  thi;  weekly  wages,  not  exceeding  510  nor  less  than  S5  per  week,  tor  fixed 
periods,  in  addition  to  other  compensaiion.  L\imp  sum  payments  may  be  substituted  in  whole  or  part, 
after  payments  for  injury  or  death  have  been  made  for  not  less  than  six  months.  Death'  Ren  .--To  persons 
wholly  dependent,  weekly  payment  equal  to  two-thirds  the  average  weekly  wages  of  the  deceased  employee, 
not  less  than  85  nor  more  than  810,  for  a  period  of  500  weeks,  the  total  not  to  exceed  $4,000.  If  only 
partial  dependents  survive,  a  sum  proportionate  to  the  portion  of  the  earnings  contributed  to  their  support 
by  the  deceased  employee.  Children  ceiis3  to  be  dependents  at  18,  unless  mentally  or  physically  incapaci- 
tated from  earning  a  living.    If  no  dependents,  payment  to  State  treasury  of  SIOO  Is  made  by  the  employer. 

MICHIGAN.  1917. 
Adm.  Sys. — Either  party  m.ay  request  Industrial  Accident  Board  to  appoint  a  committee  of  arbitratiou, 
whose  decisions  are  subject  to  review  by  the  board.  The  Supreme  Court  may  review  questions  of  law. 
Sec.  for  Comp. — Employers  must  Insure  with  the  State  or  la  approved  companies,  or  furnish  proof  ol 
financial  ability.  Claims  are  a  first  Hen  on  all  property  of  employer.  Employ. — All  Industries  if  employer 
elects;  compulsory  as  to  the  State  and  Its  municipalities,  public  boards,  etc.  Walt. — Two  weeks.  Med. 
and  Surg. — Reasonable  medical  and  hospital  services  for  the  first  three  weeks.  If  no  dependents,  the 
reasonable  expense  of  the  last  sickness  and  burial,  not  exceeding  S'200.  Comp.  for  Dis.:  Total — A  weekly 
payment  equal  to  one-half  the  earnings,  not  less  than  S4  nor  more  than  SIO  per  week,  nor  for  a  period  longer 
than  500  weeks  from  the  date  of  the  injury,  and  not  exceeding  84,000.  Partial — A  weekly  payment  equal 
to  one-half  the  wage  loss,  not  over  810  per  week  nor  for  longer  than  300  weeks.  For  certain  specified  in juricB 
fmutU.atlon,  etc.),  .50%  of  average  weekly  earnings  for  fixed  periods.  Payments  begin  with  the  flfteentli 
day  after  the  Injury,  but  If  the  disability  continues  for  eight  weeks  or  longer,  compensation  is  computed 
from  the  date  of  the  injury.     After  six  inonths  lump  sums  may  be  substituted  for  weekly  payments.   Death 
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8en. — To  persons  wholly  dependent,  a  weekly  payment  equal  to  one-halt  the  deceased  workman's  earnlnes. 
uot  loss  than  S4  nor  more  than  SIO  per  week  for  a  period  of  30(J  weeks.  If  only  partial  depondenta  survive 
such  proportion  of  the  above  as  the  amount  of  previous  contributions  bears  torsuch  earnings. 

MINIMESOTA,     1917. 

■  Adtn.  Sys. — Judge  of  the  District  Court  determines  dispute  In  a  summary  manner,  subject  to  re'/iew 
by  Supreme  Court  on  questions  of  law.  Sec.  for  Gomi>. — Employers  may  insure  or  maintain  co-opertttlve 
schemes.  Insured  workmen  tiave  an  equitable  lien  on  any  policy  falling  due.  Claims  have  same  preference 
as  unpaid  wages.  Employ. — All  excepting  common  carriers  by  steam  railroad  and  farm  and  domestic 
service,  in  absence  of  contrary  election  by  employers.  Wait. — One  week.  Med.  and  Surg. — Rei\sonable 
medical  and  surgical  treatment,  not  exceeding  90  days  nor  SIOO.  unless  ordered  in  exceptional  cases,  wbeii 
limit  i.s  $200.  SIOO  funeral  expenses.  Comp.  for  Dis.:  Total — Sixty  per  cent,  of  wages.  Partial,  (a) 
Temp.;  (b)  Perm. —  (a)  60 7o  of  the  wage  loss,  (b)  For  specified  permanent  partial  disability  (mutila- 
tions, etc.),  50%  of  the  earnings  tor  fixed  period.  Payments  tor  death  may  not  be  more  than  $11  per  week, 
and  for  disability  not  more  than  S12,  nor  less  than  S0.50,  unless  wages  are  loss  than  S6.50,  when  amount 
of  Wildes  is  paid.  Payments  may  not  extend  beyond  300  weeks,  except  for  permanent  total  disability, 
when  the  maximum  Is  400  weeks,  with  payments  of  not  more  than  S6.50  per  week  thereafter  for  150  weeks, 
the  total  not  to  exceed  55,000.  Lump  sums  may  be  substituted  for  periodical  payments,  but  in  case  of 
compensation  for  death,  permanent  total  disability,  or  certain  malmlngs,  the  consent  of  the  court  must 
be  obtained.  Death  Ben. — To  a  widow  alone,  35%  of  monthly  wages  of  deceased,  increasing  to  60%  It 
four  or  more  children;  to  a  dependent  husband  alone,  25%,  to  a  dependent  orphan,  40%,  with  10%  ad- 
ditional for  each  additional  orphan,  with  a  maximum  of  60%  to  the  dei>endent  parent,  or  parents,  if  no 
dependent  widow,  widower,  or  children,  30%  if  one  parent  and  40%  if  both  survive:  If  none  of  the  foregoing, 
but  a  brother,  sister,  grandparent,  mother-in-law,  or  father-in-law  is  wholly  dependent.  If  but  one  such 
relative,  25%,  or  If  more  than  one,  30%,  divided  equally.  If  only  partial  dependents  survive,  that  pro- 
portion of  benefits  provided  for  actual  dependents  which  contributions  bore  to  wages  earned.  Payments 
continue  for  not  more  than  300.weeks,  and  cease  upon  maiTlage  or  when  sixteen,  unless  mentally  or  physically 
incapacitated.  There  Is.provision  also  tor  education  and  rehabilitation  of  persons  incapacitated  or  baudi- 
cappid  by  injuries.    If  no  dependents,  payment  to  State  treasiu-y  of  §100  is  made  by  employer. 

MISSOURI,     1919.  ^ 

.<\.dm.  Sys. — Commission.  Sec.  for  Comp. — Insurance  required  unless  eapacltylto  pay  one's  own 
risks  \H  shown.  Employ. — All  except  casual,  farm  labor  and  domestic  service,  where  five  or  more  employees: 
officials  of  political  subdivisions  not  covered.  Walt. — One  week.  .  Med.  Ben.— Forty-eight  days.  Comp. 
for  U is. — 06%%  of  average  earnings;  40%  for  total  perm.;  maximum  wages,  515  per  week;  minitnum,  $6: 
maximum  duration,  400  weeks.     Death  Ben, — 300  weeks. 

MONTANA,     1915. 

Adm.  Sys. — Proceedings  to  determine  disputes  must  be  Instituied  before  the  Hoard  and  uot  elsewhere; 
limited  appeals  to  courts.  Sec.  for  Comp. — Kmployer  may  carry  his  own  insurance  on  proof  of  financial 
ability;  may  insure  iu  any  company  in  State,  or  may  contribute  to  State  fund.  Liabilities  under  act  are 
first  lien  upon  any  deposit,  and  on  other  property  pro-rata  with  other  lienable  claims.  Employ. — All 
inherently  hazardous  works  and  occupations.  Including  manufactures,  construction  work,  transportation 
and  repair  of  means  thereof,  and  any  hazardous  occupations  not  enumerated,  in  which  employers  elect, 
but  not  including  agricultural,  domestic  or  casual  labor.  Walt. — Two  weeks.  Med.  and  Surg. —  Medical 
and  hospital  services  during  first  two  weeks,  not  over  S50,  unless  there  Is  a  hosi)ltal  contract.  §75  tor 
funeral  expenses,  if  death  occurs  within  six  months.  Comp.  for  Dls.:  Total,  (a)  Temp.;  (b)  Perm. — 
(a)  50%  of  wages  during  disability,  SIO  maximum,  S6  minimum,  unless  wages  are  less  than  S6,  when  full 
wattes  will  be  paid,  for  uot  more  than  300  weeks,  (b)  Same  scale  as  above  for  400  weeks,  then  S5  per  week, . 
while  disability  continues.  Partial,  (a)  Temp.;  (b)  Perm. —  (a)  50%  of  wage  loss,  wages  and  benefits 
not  to  exceed  $10  nor  fall  below  86,  unless  wages  were  less  than  S6;  payments  to  continue  not  more  than 
150  weeks  for  permanent  casps.  and  .50  weeks  where  disability  is  temporary,  (b)  For  malmlngs,  com- 
pensation of  same  scale  and  limits  as  in  total  temporary,  for  terms  ranging  from  3  to  200  weeks.  Death 
Ben. — To  widow,  wldo\yer,  child,  or  children  under  Ifi,  or  Invalid  child  over  16,  50%  of  wages  of  the  de- 
ceased if  residents  of  the  United  States,  if  uot,  25%,  unless  otherwise  required  by  treaty.  To  major  depend- 
ents (father  or  mother),  in  case'  there  are  no  beneficiaries,  40%.  To  minor  dependents  (brothers  or  sisters 
actually  dependent).  If  no  beneficiary  or  major  dependent,  30%.  Non-resident  alien  dependents  receive 
nothing  unless  required  by  treaty.  Terms  of  payments  may  not  exceed  400  weeks,  SIO  maximum,  $0 
minimum;  if  wages  less  tluin  S6,  then  full  wages.  Payments  cease  on  remarriage  of  widow  or  widower, 
or  when  child,  brother,  or  sister  reaches  the  age  of  16,  imlcss  an  invalid. 

NEBRASKA.     1917. 

.\dm.  Sys. —  Compensation  Commissioner;  appeal  to  District  Coiut  of  county,  witli  further  appeal 
to  S\ipreme  Court.  Sec.  for  Comp. — Emi>loyer  must  Insure  or  give  proof  of  financial  ability.  Policies 
must  inure  directly  to  beneficiaries.  Awards  have  same  preference  as  wage  claims.  Employ. — All  Indus- 
tries, except  domestlc^ervice,  agrlcultuie,  and  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  in  absence  of  contrary  election. 
Exempt  employees  may  make  aftirmafive  election.  Wait.— Seven  days.  Med.  and  Surg. — Medlca! 
and  hospital  service  during  first  21  days,  not  over  S200.  Time  may  be  extended  in  cases  of  disraembermeni 
or  major  operations.  A  reasonable  sum,  not  over  SIOO,  for  expenses  of  last  sickness  and  burial.  Comp. 
for  Dls.:  Total — 66%  %  of  the  weekly  wages,  not  less  than  S6  nor  more  than  S12  per  week  for  300  weeks; 
thereafter,  wlille  disability  lasts,  45%,  not  less  than  84.50  nor  more  than  89.  If  weekly  wages  are  lesi 
than  minimum,  full  wages  are  paid.  Partial — 66%  %  o£  loss  of  earning  capacity,  not  over  S12  per  week 
nor  for  more  Oian  300  weeks.  For  certain  specified  injuries  (mutilations,  etc.),  66%  '"o  of  wages  for  fixed 
periods  in  lieu  of  other  payments,  812  maximum,  S6  minimum,  unless  wages  are  less  than  86,  when  full 
wages  are  to  be  paid.  Payments  begin  with  the  eighth  day,  but  If  disability  continues  six  weelsii  or  more 
compensation  is  computed  from  date  of  injury.  Lump  sums  may  be  substituted  for  periodic  payments, 
but  if  for  death  or  permanent  disability,  tl\e  approval  of  the  court  must  be  obtained.  Death  Ben. — To 
persons  wholly  dependent,  66%  %  of  the  employee's  wages,  not  less  than  S6  nor  more  than  §12;  not  exceed- 
ing 350  weeks;  if  wages  were  less  than  S6,  full  wages.  If  only  partial  dependents  survive,  a  proportion  of 
the  above  corresponding  to  the  relation  the  contribution  of  deceased  to  their  support  bore  to  his  wages." 
Comi)cnsation  to  children  certses  when  they  reach  16,  unless  mentally  or  physically  Incapacitated  f»om  earning. 

NEVADA,     1917. 

Adm.  Sys. — Industrial  Commission.  Sec.  for  Comp. — Employers  must  insure  In  State  Insurance 
Fund.  State  management  of  fund  and  collection  of  premiums  by  the  State.  Payments  not  assignable, 
exempt  from  attachment,  etc.  Employ. — All  except  domestic  and  farm  labor,  provided  the  employer 
elects;  compulsory  as  to  the  State  and  its  municipalities.  Walt. — Seven  days.  Med.  and  Surg. — 
Reasonable  medical,  surgical,  and  hospital  aid  for  90  days,  but  may  be  extended  to  one  year  by  the  Inau»- 
trial  Comralssion.  Burial  expenses  not  to  exceed  $125.  Comp.  for  Dls.:  Total — One-half  the  average 
monthly  wages,  not  less  than  $20  nor  more  than  870  for  twelve  months,  and  not  over  $60  thereafter.  Partial 
— One-half  the  loss  of  earning  capacity,  not  more  than  840  per  month  for  not  more  than  sLxty  months; 
wages  in  excess  of  S140  need  not  be  considered.  For  certain  specific  injuries  (mutilations,  etc.),  a  monthly 
payment  equal  to  one-half  the  monthly  wiiecs,  not  less  than  820  tior  more  than  $60  for  Used  periods,  iu 
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addillan  to  payments  for  temporary  total  disability..  No  compensation  is  payable  Jor  the  first  week  oJ 
disability,  but  if  It  continues  three  weeha  or  loneer  compensation  Is  paid  from  the  date  of  the  infury.  The 
Industrial  Commission  may  oermit  the  substitution  of  lump  sums  for  monthly  payments  in  an  amount 
not  exceeding  35,000.  Deaflf  Ben. — To  widow  or  dependent  widower,  30%  of  the  average  wages,  with 
10%  additional  for  each  child  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  total  not  to  exceed  GQ%'%.  If  ohly"children 
survive,  they  receive  15%  each,,  the  total  not  to  exceed  66%%.  II  there  are  nojue  or  the  foregoing  de- 
pendeut  parents  may  receive  25%  of  the  average  monthly  wage  duting  dependency;  if  dependent  brothers 
or  sisters  under  eighteen,  20%  for  one  and  30%  if  more  than  one,  other  cases  accordingl  to  the  facts:  Pay- 
ments to  a  widow  or  dependent  widower  cease  on  remarriage,  but  the  widow  shall  receive  two  years' Tyeneflts 
In  a  lump  sum.  Payments  to  children  cease  at  eighteen,  unless  incapable.  PajTiients  to  non-resident 
aliens  60%  of  above.     No  excess  of  wages  over  $120  per  month  considered. 

NEW     HAMPSHIRE.     1912.  <  , 

,  Adm.  Sys. — Disputes  settled  by  agreement  or  action  in  equity.  Sec.  for  Coixip.-^No  provision  for 
insurance.  Employer  must  satisfy  Commissioner  of  Labor  of  financial  ability  or  file  a  bond.  Payments 
have  same  prelcrencea  as  claims  for  unpaid  wages,  or  for  personal  sei'vlces.  Em plo.v.— Industries  dan- 
gerous to  life  or  limb.,  including  operation  and  maintenance  ol  steam  and  electric  roads,  work  in  shops, 
mills,  factories,  etc.,  employing  five  or  more:  work  about  quarries,  mines,  foundries.  VVuit.— Two  weeks. 
Med-  and  Surg. — It  no  dependents,  expenses  of  medical  care  and  burial  not  in  ojicess  of  SIOO.  Comp. 
for  Dis.:  Total — Beginning  with  the  fifteenth  day,  a  sum  not  exceeding  50%  of  aveni?o  weekly  earnings. 
Partial — A  sum  not  in  excess  of  50%  of  loss  of  earning  capacity.  In  no  case  Ls  compensation  to  e.\"ceed 
*10  a  week,  nor  run  for  a  longer  period  than  300  weeks.  The  court  may  determine  tiie  amount  of  lump 
sums  payable  as  a  Bubstltut«  for  weekly  payments.  Death  Ben. — To  persons  whoUy  dependent,  a  sum 
equal  to  150  times  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  deceased,  not  to  exceed  S3.000.  ■  ■    '. 

NEW  JERSEY.  1914. 
Adm.  Sys. — Judge  of  Court  ol  Common  Ple:is  settles  disputes  in  summary  manner,  .subject  to  review 
on  questions  ol  law  in  Supreme  Court.  Worltmen's  Compensation  Bureau  by  amendment  of  1918  Sec. 
for  Comp. — Employers  must  furnish  proof  of  finuncial  ability  or  insure.  Policies  must  be  for  benefit  of 
employees.  Right  of  compensation  has  same  preference  as  claim  for  unpaid  waees.  En\ploy. — All  em- 
ployments in  absence, of  contrary  election.  Walt. — Two  weeks.  Med.  and  Surg. — Reasonable  medical 
and  hospital  services  for  first  two  weeks,  not  over  S50.  Expense  of  last  sickness  and  of  burial,  not  exceeding 
SIOO  for  burial.  Cornp.  for  Dis.:  Total,  (a)  Temp.;  (b)  Perm. —  (a)  50%  of  wages,  payable  during 
disability,  but  not  beyond  300  weeks,  (b)  50%  of  wages  during  such  disability,  not  be.vond  400  weeks. 
Partial,  (b)  Perm. —  (b)  For  certain  specific  injuries  (mutilations,  etc.),  50%  of  wages  during  flxexl  periods. 
All  weekly  payments  are  subject  to  the  same  rule  as  to  maximum  and  minimum  as  for  death  benefits.  A 
lump  sum  payment  may  be  substituted  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Death  Ben. — 
To  one  dependent,  35%  of  the  wages  of  the  deceased,  and  for  each  additional  dependent  5%  additional, 
the  total  not  to  exceed  60%,  payable  for  not  more  than  300  weeks.  Compensation  noi;  to  be  less  than 
S5  nor  more  than  SIO  per  week,  unless  the  earnings  are  less  than  So,  wlien  full  wages  are  paid.  Pay)nents 
to  widows  cense  on  remarriage,  to  orphans  at  eighteen,  unless  mentally  or  physically  deficient.  Provision 
Is  made  also  for  education  and  rehabilitation.  If  no  dependents,  pajTnent  to  State  treasury  of  S-lOO  is 
made  by  the  employer. 

NEW  MEXICO,  1917. 
.\dm.  Sys. — District  courts.  Sec.  for  Comp. — Employer  must  Hie  bond  or  certificate  of  guarautefi 
mutual,  or  other  insurance,  unless  he  can  satisfy  the  Judge  he  is  solvent.  Employ. —  Extra  hazardous 
(enumerated),  where  four  or  more  are  employed,  or  where  work  is  carried  on  upon  a  derrick,  scaffolding, 
pole,  or  other  structure  ten  or  more  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground;  others  by  election.  Wait. — 
Twenty-one  days.  Med.  and  Surg. — Medical  care  up  to  S50,  during  "waiting"  period  of  21  days.  S50 
for  funeral  expenses.  Comp.  for  Total  Dis.: — Fifty  per  cent,  of  earnings  for  520  weeks.  Compensation 
is  Increased  50%  if  caused  by  employer's  failure  to  provide  safety  devices  provided  by  law,  and  decreased 
50%  if  caused  by  the  employees'  failure  to  observe  a  statutory  regulation  concerning  safety,  or  to  use  a 
safety  device  provided.  Death  Ben. — To  a  dependent  widow  or  widower,  40%  of  earnings,  5%  additional 
(or  each  child  up  to  60%,  and  proportionate  amounts  for  other  dependents. 

NEW     YORK,     1918. 

Adm.  Sys. — State  Industrial  Commission,  with  limited  appeals  to  the  courts.  Sec.  for  Comp. — 
Employer  must  give  proof  of  financial  ability,  or  must  insure  in  State  fund  or  mutual  or  stock  company. 
Policies  must  Inure  directly  to  beneficiary.  Payments  have  same  preference  as  unpaid  wages.  Employ. — 
All  industries  employing  foiur  or  more  employees,  except  domestic  service  and  agricultural  pursuits.  Walt. 
— Two  weeks.  Med.  and  Surg. — Medical  and  surgical  treatment  and  hospital  services  for  sixty  <lays, 
costs  to  be  approved  by  the  commission.  SIOO  lor  funeral  expenses.  Comp.  for  Dis.r  Total — 60;^% 
of  wa'ies  during  continuance.  Partial — 60^  %  of  wage  loss.  For  specified  permanent  partial  disabilities 
(mutilations,  etc.),  66?^%  of  wages  for  fixed  periods,  separate  provision  for  disflguremenls.  The  foriiioing 
payments  may  not  be  le.ss  than  .$8  nor  more  than  S2()  per  week,  except  for  certain  maiaiLngs  the  maximum 
may  be  S20.  P.aymeuts  begin  on  the  fifteenth  day,  but  if  the  disability  continues  for  more  than  forty-nine 
days  compensation  is  allowed  from  the  beginning.  Death  Ben. — To  a  widow  or  dependent  widower  alone, 
30%  of  wages  of  deceased,  10%  additional  lor  ejich  child  under  eighteen;  dependent  orphans  under  eighteen 
receive  15%  each,  and  dependent  parents  or  grandparents,  25%;  brothers  or  sisters,  15%  each;  aggregate 
payments  in  no  case  to  exceed  66?^%.  Payments  to  widow  or  widower  cease  on  death  or  remarriage; 
payments  to  children,  brothers  and  sisters  at  eighteen,  and  to  parents  when  dependence  ceases.  In  com- 
puting the  above  benefits  no  wages  in  excess  of  .S125  monthly  are  considered.  Occupational  diseases  are 
included  as  accidents.  .'Vmendments  of  1920  make  it  a  misdemeanor  to  demand  or  solicit  fees;  maximum 
compensation  is  Increased  to  S20  a  week;  survivors  may  get  a  death  claim;  awards  are  liens. 

NORTH     DAKOTA,     1919. 

Adui.  Sys. — ^Workmen's  Compensation  Bureau.  Sec.  for  Comp. — Insurance  compulsory:  self- 
insurance  not  permitted.  EnipJoy. — All  public  and  private,  otlier  than  agricultural  and  domestic  service, 
and  common  carriers  by  railroad  (which  may  come  in  by  election).  Comp.  for  Dis. — 66%%  of  wages 
during  total,  and  66?^  %  of  wage  loss  durmg  temporary  paitial.  Death  Ben. — To  widow  or  dependent 
widower  until  death  or  remarriage;  to  children  up  to  eighteen;  payments  to  parents  until  death,  remarriage 
or  cessation  of  dependency;  to  other  beneficiaries,  eight  years,  not  to  exceed  320,  nor  less  than  $6  per  week; 
funeral  benefit  up  to  SIOO. 

OHIO,      1917. 

Adm.  Sys. — Industrial  Commission;  limited  appeal  to  civil  courts.  Sec.  for  Cotnp. — State  Insurance 
Fund.  Employers  must  Insure  or  give  proof  of  ability  to  pay  benefits.  Non-insurers  must  give  bond  or 
security.  Insurance  Is  under  State  control.  Claims  have  same  preference  as  on  tax  judgments.  Employ. 
— All  employing  five  or  more  regularly:  also  establishments  employing  less  than  five,  if  employer  elects  to 
pay  premiums.  Walt. — One  week.  Med.  and  Surg. — Medical,  hospital,  etc.,  not  over  $200,  but  more 
may  be  allowed  in  case  of  necessity.  Burial  expenses  not  to  exceed  S1.50.  If  no  dependents,  medical  and 
hospital  services,  not  over  S200,  and  burial  expenses  as  above.  Comp.  for  Dis.:  Total,  (a)  Temp.;  (b) 
Perm. — (a)  Weekly  payments  of  66%%  of  average  weekly  wages  dtiring  disability,  not  le^  than  So  nor 
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nioio  thau  812;  but  not  Jor  longer  than  six  years,  nor  exceeding  S3, 750.  (b)  A  weekly  payment  aa  above, 
conlinulng  untu  death.  Partial,  (a)  Temp.;  (b)  Perm.— (a)  66?^%  ot  loss  of  earning  capacity  during 
oontiuuance,  but  not  exceeding  SV2  per  week,  or  a  total  of  83,750.  (b)  In  certain  specified  injuries  (m\itl- 
lations,  etc.).  mH  %  of  wages  for  fixed  periods,  with  the  same  ma.ximum  and  minimum  limitations  as  noted 
above.  In  addition  to  payments  during  temporary  total  disability.  In  all  cases,  if  wages  are  less  than 
prescribed  minimum,  then  total  wages  are  i)aid  as  compensation;  an  expected  Increase  in  wages  may  be 
given  con,sideration.  Death  Ben.*- To  persons  wholly  dependent,  r,634%  of  the  average  weekly  earnings 
of  the  deceased  for  eight  years,  not  less  than  82,000  nor  more  than  ?5,000.  If  only,  partial  dependents 
survive,  a  proportionate  sum  to  continue  for  all  or  such  portion  of  the  period  of  eight  ycAis  as  the  Industrial 
Commission  may  determine  in  each  case,  not  excecuing  a  maximum  of  sr),00O.  i 

OKLAHOMA.  191.S. 
Adni.  Sys. — Industrial  (Jomuiission.  Appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Sec.  for  Comp. — Insurance 
companies  or  fund  systems  must  bo  approved  by  the  commission.  Claims  cannot  be  assigned,  and  pay- 
ments are  exempt  fjom  levj',  execution,  etc.  Employ.^— "Hazardous"  (enumerated  ILst  and  general  clause). 
In  which  more  than  two  are  employed;  agriculture,  stock  raising,  retail  stores,  and  interstate  railways  not 
lacUided;  work  by  State  or  municipalities  is  included.  Wait. — Two  weeks.  Med.  and  Surg. — Necessan' 
medical,  surgical,  or  other  treatment  for  flr.st  fifteen  days.  Comp.  for  Dls.:  Total,  (a)  Temp.;  (b) 
Perm. —  (a)  50%  of  average  weekly  wages  for  not  more  than  300  wcek5.  (b)  60%  of  average  weekly 
wages  for  not  more  than  500  weeks.  Partial,  (b)  Perm. —  (b)  60%  of  wage  loss  for  not  more  than  300 
■weeks;  for  specilled  injuries,  uO^'o  of  weekly  wages  for  lixed  periods  in  lieu  of  other  compensation.  Payments 
may  not  e.iceed  SIO  per  week  nor  be  less  than  ,S6,  unless  wages  were  less  than  S6,  when  full  wages  will  be 
paid.  Periodical  payments  may  be  commuted  to  lump  sums,  and  aliens  who  are  non-residents  may  have 
payments  conutiuted  to  lumi)  sums  equal  to  cue-half  of  the  value  of  the  present  worth. 

OREGON.     1916. 

Adm.  Sys.— State  Accident  ludustiial  tJommissiou.  Review  by  Cireiiit  Court.  Aiipeals  from  Circuit 
Court  as  in  other  civil  cases.  Sec.  for  Comp. — insurance  under  State  control.  State  gives  subside, 
employer  deducts  1%  from  employee's  dally  earnings,  and  contributes  this  and  a  percentage  of  monthiy 
payroll.  Employ. — All  haatrdous  occupations,  factories,  milLs,  and  workshops  using  machinery;  mines, 
quarries,  wharves  and  docks,  dredges,  engineering,  telephone,  telegraph,  electric  light,  etc.  All  In  absence 
of  contrary  election.  Med.  and  Surg. — Transportation,  medical,  surgical,  and  hosplt.tl  expenses,  not 
exceeding  S2o0.  Burial  expenses  not  to  exceed  .?100.  Comp.  for  Dls.:  Total,  (a)  Temp.;  (b)  Perm. — 
<b)  Monthly  payments  as  follows:  If  unmarried,  .^30;  if  with  wife  or  Invalid  husband,  but  no  child  under 
sixteen,  S35;  if  husband  is  not  an  invalid.  S30:  if  married  or  a  widow  or  .widower  with  a  child  or  children 
■under  sixteen,  S6  additional  for  each  child  until  sixteen,  total  monthly  payments  not  to  exceed  S50.  (a; 
Above  payments  apply  during  disability,  increased  50%  for  llrst  six  months,  but  in  no  case  to  exceed  60% 
of  moutlily  wages.  Partial,  (a)  Temp.;  (b)  Perm. — (a)  A  proportionate  amount,  corresponding  to 
loss  of  earning  power  for  not  exceeding  two  years,  (b)  For  certain  siiecllled  injuries  (mutilations,  etc.), 
monthly  payments  of  825  per  month  payable  for  fixed  periods,  less  any  time  for  which  compensation  was 
paid  for  total  disability.  A  lump  sum  at  the  option  of  the  injured  person  is  provided  In  some  cases.  Partial 
lump  sum  payments  to  any  beneficiary  may  be  substituted  nt  the  discretion  of  the  commission.  Death 
Ben. — To  widow  or  invalid  widower,  a  monthly  payment  ot  .$30,  and  to  each  child  under  sixteen  (daughters 
eighteen),  SO  a  month,  the  total  monthly  not  to  exceed  S50.  To  orphans  under  sixteen  (daughters  eighteen). 
a  monthly  payment  of  S15  each,  the  total  not  to  exceed  S50.  To  other  dependents,  there  being  none  of 
the  foregoing,  a  monthly  payment  to  each  ot  .TOSo  of  the  average  support  received  during  the  preceding 
year,  but  not  to  exceed  S30  a  month  in  all.  To  parents  of  an  unmarried  minor,  a  monthly  payment  of 
S25,  until  such  time  as  he  would  have  been  twenty-one,  after  which  time  compensation  .shall  be  paid  .accord- 
ing to  aver.age  support.  Payments  to  widow  or  widower  until  death  or  remarriage.  On  remarriage  or 
widow  a  lump  sum  of  $.300.  Payments  to  a  mule  child  cea.se  at  sixteen,  to  a  female  at  eighteen,  unless 
an  invalid. 

PENNSYLVANIA,     1016. 

.\dni.  Sys. — Workmen's  Comperusation  Board.  Appeal  to  courts.  Sec.  for  Clomp. — Kmployers 
luusi  insure  in  State  Fund,  a  stock  or  mutual  company,  or  give  proof  of  financial  ability.  Agreements 
are  filed  with  a  prothonotary,  if  approved  becomes  a  lien  as  a  judgment.  A  separate  aAl  provides  for  dlreci 
payments  to  beneficiaries.  Employ. — All,  unless  employer  elects  to  contrary.  Agricultural  and  domestic 
employees  arc  excluded.  Wait. — Fourteen  days.  Med  and  Surg. — Reasonable  medical,  surgical,  and 
hosi)ital  expenses  for  first  fourteen  days,  cost  not  to  i>xceed  S25,  unless  maior  surgical  operation  is  necessary, 
when  S7.5  is  the  maximum.  .SlOO  funeral  expenses.  Comp.  for  I>is.:  Total — Fifty  per  cent,  of  weekiv 
wages  for  500  weeks,  S5  minimum,  .?10  maximum,  tot.al  not  to  exceed  S4,000;  If  wages  are  less  than  §!'■. 
full  wages  will  be  paid.  Partial — Fifty  per  cent,  of  weekly  wage  loss.  SIO  maximum,  for  not  over  300 
weeks,  fixed  periods  for  specified  injuries,  85  minimum.  SIO  maximum,  full  wages  if  less  than  35.  Payments 
may  be  computed  to  lump  sum.  Death  Ben. — Forty  per  cent,  of  weekly  wages  to  widow  or  dependeni 
widower,  6%  addition.al  for  each  child,  total  not  to  exceed  60%;  if  no  parent,  25%;  if  one  or  two  children, 
10%  additional  for  each  child  In  excess  of  two,  total  not  to  exceed  60%  If  no  consort  or  child  under  sixteen, 
but  dependent  parent,  brothers,  or  sistere,  li>%  to  25%  of  wages.  Payments  ce.ose  on  death,  remarrlag-.' 
of  widow  or  widower,  or  child,  brother  or  sister  at  sixteen,  not  to  continue  beyond  300  weeks,  unless  fur 
chilili'pn  under  sixteen,  when  15%  will  bo  paid  for  one,  and  10%  additional  for  each  additional  child,  total 
not  tn  exceeil  ,W%,     Basic  wages  are  not  less  than  SIO  nor  more  than  §20  weekly, 

PORTO     RICO,     1917. 

"■;  .\dm.  Sy.s. — Workmen's  llelief  Commission,  with  limited  appeals  to  the  courts.  Sec.  for  Comp. — 
A  Workmen's  Relief  Trust  Fund  is  administered  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  island.  Rights  not  assignable, 
nor  subject  to  attachment.  Employ. — All  employing  live  or  more,  except  domestic  service  and  agricultural 
work  without  mechanically  driven  machinery,  and  common  carriers  by  railroad.  Med.  and  Surg. — 
Necessary  medical  attendance  and  such  medicines  .and  necessary  food  as  the  Workmen's  Relief  Commission 
may  prescribe;  food  supplies  giante<l  to  bo  deducted  from  the  award.  Burial  expenses  not  exceeding  S40. 
Comp.  for  Dis.:  Total,  (a)  Temp.;  (b)  Perm. —  (a)  An  amount  equal  to  three-quarters  of  the  weekl.\ 
wages,  not  less  than  S3  nor  more  than  S7,  for  not  more  than  104  weeks,  (b)  The  sum  of  SI, 500,  and  an 
amount  equal  to  three-quarters  of  the  weekly  wages,  not  less  than  S3  nor  more  than  S7,  for  a  maximum 
of  20S  weeks.  Partial,  (b)  Perm. —  (b)  Payment  is  to  be  made  proportionate  to  permanent  total,  follow- 
ing payments  under  temporary  total  disability.  The  lime  and  m.anner  ol  payments  arc  to  be  determined 
by  the  Workman's  Relief  Commission.  Death  Ben. — Any  balance  of  the  sums  the  deceased  workman 
would  have  received  if  the  injuries  hud  not  proved  fatal.  Benefits  may  be  apportioned  among  the  de- 
pendout  legal  helra  by  the  Workmen's  Relief  Commission. 

RHODE  ISLAND,  1917. 
.\dm.  Sys. — Any  party  interested  may  petition  Superior  Court.  Appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
Sec.  for  Comp. — Employer  must  insure,  give  i)roof  of  financial  ability,  or  furnish  security  or  bond.  Insurers 
directly  liable  to  claimants.  Beneficiaries  have  first  lien.  Employ. — All  except  domestio  service  and 
agricultiu-o.  If  employer  elects.  Defenses  In  suits  for  damages  not  abrogated  unless  more  than  five  persons 
cmnloyed      Wait.— Two  weeks      Med.   and   Surg.— Necessary  medical   and  surgical  care  and  hospital 
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servrdea  for  the  first  four  weeks.  If  no  dependents,  the  expense  of  the  last  sickness  and  burial,  not  over 
S200.  Comp.  for  Dis.:  Total^ — A  weekly  payment  equal  to  one-half  the  wages,  not  leas  than  S4  nor 
more  than  SIO  per  week,  for  not  more  than  500  weeks.  Partial — A  weekly  payment  equal  to  one-?ialf 
the  loss  of  earning  power,  not  exceeding  SIO  per  week,  for  not  longer  than  300  weeks.  For  certain  specified 
Injuries  (mutilations,  etc.),  in  addition  to  above,  one-half  the  wages,  weekly  payments  to  be  not  less  than 
Si  nor  more  than  SIO  per  week,  for  fixed  periods.  Payments  begin  on  the  fifteenth  day,  but  If  incapacity 
extends  beyond  tour  weeks  they  begin  with  date  of  injury.  I/Ump  sum  payments  may  be  substituted  by 
order  of  the  Superior  Court  after  compensation  has  been  paid  for  six\months  for  either  death  or  injury. 
Death  Ben. — To  persons  wholly  dependent,  a  weekly  payment  equal  to  one-half  the  average  weekly  earn- 
ings, not  less  than  S4  nor  more  than  SIO  per  week,  for  a  period  of  300  weeks.  If  only  partial  dependents 
survive,  a  sum  proportionate  to  the  amount  which  the  annual  contributions  bear  to  the  annual  earnings 
ot  the  deceased,  for  not  over  .300  weeks.  Payments  to  children  cease  on  their  reaching'  eighteen  unless 
physically  or  mentally  incapacitated.    Provision  is  made  also  for  education  and  rehabilitation. 

SOUTH     DAKOTA,     1917. 

Adm.  Sys. — Industrial  Commissioner.  Arbitration  Committee,  one  represcniative  of  each  side  and 
the  Industrial  Commissioner.  Sec.  for  Comp. — Insurance  required  unless  employer  c.^n  furnish  proof 
of  financial  ability,  when  security  may  be  required.  Employ. — All  except  domestic,  farm  and  casual 
laljorers,  and  employees  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  Wait. — Fourteen  days.  Med.  and  Surg. — 
Medical  care  up  to  SlOO,  for  four  weelts.  If  no  dependents,  S150  tor  burial.  Comp.  for  Total  Dis. — 
Fifty  per  cent,  of  earnings  no  to  a  maximum  ot  .S3, 000.  or  four  times  average  annual  ?iarnings.  Death 
Ben. — In  death  cases  practically  tlie  same  as  for  total  disabihty. 

TENIVESSEE,     1919. 

Adm.  Sys. — The  Courts.  Sec.  for  Comp. — Insurance  is  required.  SeU-Insurera  may  be  required 
to  give  a  bond,  or  file  security;  policies  inure  directly  to  benefit  of  employes;  same  preference  as  for  unpaid 
wages  and  exemption  from  claims  ot  creditors.  Employ. — Employees  where  ten  or  more  employees  are 
regularly  employed,  other  than  of  State,  counties  thereof,  and  municipal  corporations,  except  those  engaged 
in  antlculture,  domestic  service,  coal  mines,  common  carriers  doing  interstate  business,  casual  employees. 
Employers  of  less  than  ten,  mine  operators  and  State  and  municipalities  may  accept  provisions  Walt.— > 
Ten  days.  Med.  and  Surg. — Such  medical  artd  surgical  treatment,  medicines,  supplies  and  apparatus 
n,s  may  be  reasonably  required,  for  thirty  days  after  notice  by  employee  to  employer  of  accident  In  case 
of  death,  reasonable  burial  expenses  up  to  SlOO.  Comp.  for  Dis.:  Total,  (a)  Temp. — Fifty  per  cent. 
of  average  weekly  wages  up  to  Sll  per  week;  minimum,  S5  per  week;  during  disability,  not  to  exceed  30Q 
weeks,  (b)  Temp.  Part. — Fifty  per  cent,  of  difference  between  amount  earned  at  time  of  Injury  and 
amount  since  able  to  earn;  not  to  exceed  300  weeks;  special  schedule  for  specified  injuries.  Perm.  Total- 
Fifty  per  cent,  of  average  weekly  wages,  not  exceeding  550  weeks,  not  over  86  per  week  after  400  weeks: 
total  not  to  exceed  S5,000.  Death  Ben. — To  widow,  30%  of  average  weekly  wages;  to  widow  and  one 
de)3cndent  child,  407o;  to  widow  and  two  or  more  dependent  children,  50%;  to  dependent  orphan  30%, 
and  10%  additional  for  additional  orphans,  not  to  exceed  50%;  to  dependent  husband,  30%;  to  a  parent. 
25%;  to  two  parents,  35%;  if  no  widow,  child,  husband,  or  parent,  to  dependent  gr.andparent,  brother, 
Bister,  mother-in-liiw,  or  father-in-law,  if  but  one,  25%,  if  two  or  more,  35%.  This  compensation  during 
dependency  for  not  more  than  400  weeks. 

TEXAS,     1917. 

Adm.  Sys. — Indr.strial  Accident  Board.  Appeals  to  courts.  Sec.  for  Comp.—  Employers  must 
insure.  Compensation  is  payable  directly  by  the  insurance  association.  Benefits  are  unassignable,  and 
exeznpt  from  garnishment  attachment,  etc.  Employ. — All  except  domestic  and  tarm  labor,  railways 
operated  as  common  carriers,  and  vessels  In  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  Wait. —  One  week.  Med. 
and  Surg. — Medical  and  hospital  care  for  first  two  weelts  and  hospital  care  lor  two  .idditional  weeks  If 
necessary.  If  no  beneficiaries  or  creditors,  expensss  ot  last  illness  and  a  funeral  benefit  not  over  §100. 
Comp.  for  Dis.:  Total — Sixty  per  cent,  of  average  weekly  wages,  not  less  than  S5  nor  more  than  .S15. 
lor  not  more  than  401  weeks.  Partial — Si.xty  per  ceni.  of  loss  of  earning  power,  not  over  S15  per  week 
nor  more  than  300  weeks.  For  certain  specified  injuries  (mutilations,  etc.),  an  additional  compensation 
equal  to  60%  of  the  average  weekly  wages  for  fixed  periods,  not  less  than  S5  nor  more  than  §15  per  week. 
In  lieu  of  all  other  compensation.  A  lump  sum  p.ayment  may  be  substituted  for  weekly  payments  in  ca.ses 
of  death  "or  total  permanent  disability,  subject  to  the  approval  ol  the  Industrial  .\ccldent  Board.  Death 
Ben. — To  the  legal  beneficiary  a  weekly  pavment  equal  to  60%  of  his  wages,  not  less  Uian  S5  nor  more 
than  §15,  for  a  period  ol  360  weeks,  distributed  according  to  law  governing  property  distribution. 

^  UTAH.     1917.' 

Adm.  Sys. — Industrial  Commission.  Sec.  for  Comp. — Employers  must  Insure  or  be  liable  to  respond 
In  damages.  Employ. — Public  and  private  employers  of  four  or  more.  Agriculuiral,  domestic  and  casual 
laborers,  elected  officials,  and  employees  in  interstate  and  lorelgn  commerce  are  excluded.  Wait. — Ten 
d.ays.  Med.  and  Surg. — Medical  care  up  to  S200.  S160  lor  burial.  Comp.  for  Total  Dis. — Flftj'-five 
per  cent,  of  average  weekly  wages  for  five  years,  and  40%  thereafter.  Death  Bea. —  Dependents  are 
liaid  55%  of  wages  for  a  maximum  period  of  six  years. 

VERMONT,     1917. 

Adm.  Sys. — Commib'Sioner  of  Industries.  Appeal  to  cotu'ts.  Sec.  for  Comp. — Insurance  required 
unless  deposit  ot  security  or  proof  of  financial  responsibility.  Employees  have  direct  recourse  to  insurer. 
Compensation  rights  are  preferred  claims.  Employ. — .Ml  industrial  establishments  in  which  moio  than 
ten  are  employed,  commerce  as  far  as  permissible  under  Federal  laws,  domestic  and  casual  labor  excluded. 
Wait. — Seven  davs.  Med.  and  Surg.— Medical  and  hospital  service  lor  fourteen  days,  not  over  SlOO. 
SlOO  for  funeral  expenses  if  death  within  two  years.  Comp.  for  Dis.:  Total — Fifty  per  cent,  of  weekly 
wages  for  not  more  than  260  weeks.  S3  minimum,  S12.60  maximum,  total  not  to  exceed  S4,000.  If  wages 
less  than  S3',  full  wages  will  be  paid.  Partial — Fifty  per  cent,  of  wage  decrease,  maximum  SIO,  for  not 
more  than  260  weeks.  For  certain  specified  injuries,  50%  of  weekly  wages,  but  not  more  than  SIO  for 
designated  periods  running  from  4  to  170  weeks.  Payments  may  be  commuted  to  one  Or  more  lump  sums 
iu  any  case.  Death  Ben. — To  dependent  widow  or  widower,  33H%  ot  weekly  wages,  40%  It  there  be 
one  or  two  children,  45%  if  more  than  two;  if  no  parent,  25%  to  one  or  two  children,  10%  additional  for 
each  child  iu  excess  of  two,  total  not  to  exceed  40%:  if  no  consort  or  child  under  eighteen,  and  dependent 
parent,  grandparent,  or  grandchild.  15%  to  25%.  Payments  lo  widow  cease  on  death  or  remarriage;  to 
Widower  on  remarriage  or  cessation  of  dependency;  to  children  on  reaching  eighteen,  unless  incapable,  in 
no  case  to  exceed  260  weeks  or  S3, 500.  Payments  to  other  classes  end  in  208  weeks  at  most.  Basic  wages 
not  less  than  S5  weekly. 

VIRGINIA.     1918. 

Adm.  Sys. — State  Commission  of  three.  Sec.  for  Comp. — Policies  inure  directly  to  employee. 
Claims  or  awards  have  same  preterence  as  those  for  wages  Employ. — All  except  domestic  service  and 
farm  labor,  and-steam  railroads;  includes  public  employment.  -  Wait. — Fourteen  days.     Med.  and  Surg. 
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—Medical  and  surgical  aid  by  employers  for  tlilrty  days,  l-^iiicral  expousea  nol  over  $100.  Comp  ioc 
Dls.:  Total — Fifty  per  cent,  of  weekly  wages,  maximum  SIO,  miuimum  $5,  total  for  dlsatjllity  not  ovoi 
500  weeks  or  S4,000.  Partial,  (a)  Temp.;  (b)  Perm. — (b)  Act  has  schedule  for  permanent  partial,  lo.s-i 
of  thumb  so  much,  index  flnger  so  much,  and  so  on.  (a)  50%  of  weekly  loss  during  disability,  not  more 
than  $10  nor  over  300  weeks.  Death  Ben. — Not  more  than  300  weeks  or  S4,000.  60%  ol  average  weekly 
wages  to  dependents.  _ 

WASHINGTON.  1917. 
Adm.  Sys. — Indnslrial  Insurance  Department.  Review  by  Superior  Court.  Appeals  (lom  Supeimr 
Court  as  In  other  civil  cases.  Sec.  for  Comp. — Accident  fund,  under  Stale  control.  Employ. —  All 
extra-hazardous  employment,  including  mills,  factories,  workshops  where  machinery  is  iwed-,  blast  furnace.<) 
mines,  quarries,  and  wharves,  engineering,  logging,  lumbering,  building  trades,  telegraph,  telephone,  and 
electric  lights,  etc.  Railroads  are  excluded.  Walt. — Eight  days.  Med.  and  Surg. — Proper  and  necessary 
medical  and  surgical  services,  and  hospital  care  if  injuries  temporary;  if  permanent,  until  awards  are  madii 
on  basis  of  nature  of  disability.  Expenses  of  burial  not  over  S75.  Comp.  foi  Dis.:  Total  (a)  Temp  . 
(b)  Perm. — (b)  If  unmarried,  .S20  per  month;  If  with  a  wife  or  invalid  husb.and,  but  no  child  under  sixteen. 
S2.)  per  month;  if  husband  not  an  invalid,  S15  per  month:  if  married  or  a  widow  or  widower  with  ft  child  or 
children  under  sixteen,  S.'5  additional  for  each  child,  total  not  to  exceed  S35:  if  so  helpless  as  to  requ  re 
attendant,  S20  per  month.  In  addition  to  other  benefits,  (a)  Payments  as  for  (b)  during  disability.  Increased 
by  50%  for  first  six  mouths,  but  in  no  case  to  exceed  00%  of  monthly  wages.  Partial,  (a)  Temp«  (b) 
Perm. — (a)  Paj'ment  as  for  total  disability  continues  in  proportion  to  lo.ss  ot  earning  power,  provided  this 
exceeds  5%.  (b)  For  specified  permanent  partial  disabilities,  lump  .sums  ranging  hom  S500  to  $2.00(1. 
others  to  be  compensated  proportionately,  if  the  injured  person  is  a  minor,  the  parents  receive  an  additional 
stun  equal  to  10%  of  the  award  to  the  injured  person.  Monthly  pavnieuts  may  t;c  converted  into  a  lump 
sum,  payment  not  over  S4,000,  in  case  of  death  or  permanent  total  disability.  No  benefits  are  to  be  paid 
for  the  first  eight  days,  unless  the  disability  continues  for  more  than  thirty  days.  Death  Ben. — To  widow 
oi*  invalid  widower,  a  monthly  payment  of  S20,  to  each  child  umicr  sixteen,  S5  per  month,  total  not  over 
§35;  if  no  parent,  SIO  to  eacti  child  under  sixteen,  total  not  to  exceed  S35.  To  other  dependents,  11  none 
above  survive,  i  monthly  payment  equal  to  50%  of  the  average  amount  pi'eviously  contributed,  total  not. 
to  exceed  S20.  To  the  parent  or  parents  of  unmarried  minor,  a  monthly  payment  of  320,  until  ho  would 
have  been  twenty-one.  Payments  to  widow  or  widower  continue  until  death  or  remarriage,  and  to  a  child 
under  sLxteea.    If  a  widow  remarries  she  receives  a  lump  sum  of  62i0. 

WEST     VIRGINIA,     1015 
Adm.  .Sys. — Compensation  Commissioner;  limited  appeal  to  Supreme  Court.     Sec     for  Comp.-- 
Insurance  through  a  State  fund.     Employers  of  approved  ability  may  carry  own  tisks,  giving  bond     P;iy 
nients  only  to  beneficiaries,  and  exempt  trom  claims  of  creditors,  attachment  or  execution.     Employ. — 
All  except  domestic  or  agricultural  labor,  if  the  employer  becomes  a  member  of  tne  State  Insurance  Fund 
Wait. — One  week.     IVIed.  and  Surg. — Medical,  nurse  and  hospital  services,  not  over  S150  (S300  in  special 
cases;.     Reasonable   funeral,   expenses,    not   over   S75.     Comp.    for   Dis.:  Total — For   permanent   total 
disability  (85%  or  above);  50%  of  the  average  weekly  wages  during  life.     Partial,  (a)  Temp.;  (b)  Perm 
— (a)  50%  of  loss  of  earning  capacity,  not  more  than  SIO  per  week  nor  exceeding  26  weeks,  except  that 
for  certain  ununited  fractures,  etc..  may  be  Cfty-two  weeks,     (b)   50%  of  w.oges  for  periods  varying  with 
degree  of  disability  (from  10  to  70%),  from  30  to  210  weeks;  from  70  to  85%  disability,  40%  of  wages  lor 
life.     Lump  sum  payments  may  be  substituted  for  periodic  payments  in  case  ol  either  injury  or  death 
Death  Ben. — To  widow  or  invalid  widower,  S20  per  month  and  S5  per  month  .idditlonal  lor  each  child 
under  the  age  of  legal  employment,  total  not  to  exceed  S35  per  month.     To  orphan  child  or  children.  .'?l(J 
each  per  month  until  fifteen,  total  not  over  S30  per  month.     To  other  persons  wholly  dependent,  it  iki 
widow,  widower,  or  cliild,  50%  of  average  monthly  support  received  from  dece.ased  during  preceding  ye.ir, 
not  exceeding  S20  per  month  for  sis  years.     If  deceased  was  .i  single  minor,  to  a  dependent  parent  50% 
of  earnings,  not  over  S6  per  week  until  ho  would  have  become  twenty-one.     If  only  partial  dependents 
survive,  compensation  computed.     Payments  to  widow  or  widower  ce:ise  on  I'ern.irrlagc,  and  to  children 
at  fifteen.     If  widow  or  widower  remarry  within  tvv-o  years,  to  be  paid  20%  of  balance  of  10  years. 

WISCONSIN.  1917. 
Adm.  S.vs. — Industrial  Commission;  limited  review  by  the  courts.  Sec.  for  Cornp — Employer 
must  give  proof  of  financial  ability  or  insure.  Claim.s  have  preference,  are  non-assignable,  and  exempt 
from  attachment  or  execution.  Commission  may  require  deposits,  purch.ose  ol  annuities,  or  the  givinu 
of  bonds.  Employ. — A\h  if  the  employer  elects.  Election  is  presumed  where  there  are  three  or  more 
employees,  except  as  to  agrleulture  and  railroads.  Watt. — One  week.  Med.  and  Surft  — Medii  al, 
surgical,  and  liospital  treatment  for  ninety  days,  and  for  such  .additional  time  as  will  in  judgment  of  com- 
mission lessen  the  period  ot  compensation.  Christii^n  Science  healing  penaitted  if  botli  employer  and 
employee  agree.  Occupational  disease  is  subject  to  compensation  same  as  industrial  accidents.  Artificial 
limbs  supplied.  Reasonable  expense  ot  burial,  up  to  SIOO.  Comp  for  Dis  •  Total — Sixty-five  per 
.cent,  of  average  weekly  earnings.  Partial— Sixty-five  per  cent,  of  loss  of  earning  power.  For  certain 
\3peclflc  injuries  (mutilations  etc.),  a  sum  equal  to  65 7r  of  average  weekly  earnings  lor  fixed  periods,  ranging 
irom  6  to  320  weeks,  which  include  the  time  for  heiling.  For  serious  permanent  disfigurement,  a  lump 
sum  may  be  allowed,  not  over  S750.  Payments  begin  with  the  eighth  day.  but  if  disability  continues  (i>r 
twenty-eight  days,  benefits  are  payable  for  lirsl.  seven  days.  In  case  of  temporary  or  partial  disability, 
agt-regate  compensation  not  over  four  yeare'  earnings;  for  permanent  total  disabilities  payments  arc  limited 
— nine  to  fifteen  yoara,  according  to  age  of  injured  person.  Lump  sum  payments  may  be  substituted  :i.t 
any  time  after  six  months.  Death  Ben. — To  per.sons  wholly  dependent,  a  sum  equal  to  four  years'  earn- 
ings, but  which  when  added  to  any  prior  compensation  will  not  exceed  six  years'  eaniings.  If  only  partial 
dependents  turvive,  a  sum  not  to  exceed  four  times  tlie  amount  provided  for  their  support  iluring  the  pre- 
ceding year.  All  payments  are  to  be  made  in  weekiy  instalments  equ.al  to  65%  01  the  average  weekly 
earnings.     Dependence  of  children  ceases  at  eighteen,  unless  physically  or  mentally  incapacitated. 

WYOMING,     1917. 

Adm.  Sys. — Disputes  settled  by  District  Courts  of  the  counties,  with  appcui  to  the  Supreme  Court 
Of  the  State.  Sec.  for  Comp. — Insurance  in  State  fund  required.  Insurance  under  State  control.  Pay 
ments  not  assignable,  nor  subject  to  attachment,  execution,  etc.  Employ. — Extra-hazardous  (enumerated 
Hat),  In  which  three  or  more  are  employed,  interstate  railroads  excepted;  use  of  explosives  and  work  ten 
feet  above  ground  Included.  Wait. — Ten  days.  Med.  and  Surg. — None.  SM  for  funer.al  expenses, 
unless  other  arrangement  exists  under  agreement.  Comp.  for- Dis.:  Total  (a)  Temp.;  (b)  Perm.— 
(b)  Lump  sum  of  SI, 400  II  single,  SI. 600  if  wife  or  invalid  husband,  and  a  sum  equal  to  SfiO  per  year  lor 
each  child  until  sixteen  years  old,  total  lor  children  not  to  exceed  one  and  one-half  times  the  .sum  allowed 
the  injured  workman,  (a)  SIS  per  month  ii  single,  S24  if  married,  and  So  per  month  for  each  child  under 
Sixteen,  total  monthly  payment  not  over  S35.  and  aggregate  not  to  exceed  the  amount  payable  if  the  dis- 
ability were  permanent.  Partial  (b)  Perm.— (b)  Fixed  limip  sums  for  specified  injuries,  others  in  pro- 
portion. No  payments  for  first  ten  days  unU-ss  the  diaat)ility  continues  for  more  than  thirty  days.  Death 
Ben. — Lumo  sum  payment  ot  SI, 200  to  wldcw  or  invalid  widower,  and  an  additional  sum  equal  to  iJGO 
per  year  until  sixteen  for  each  child,  total  for  children  not  to  exceed  one  and  one-half  times  the  payments 
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to  surviving  epoiise.  U  there  ave  dependent  parents  and  no  sp'oiiso  and  no  child  under  sixteen,  a  sum  e<iual 
to  50%  of  on«  year's  eoutrlbution,  not  exceeding  S500.  Payments  to  non-resident  aliens,  beneficiaries 
are  limited  to  33H70  ol  the  above  amounts,  and  only  the  widow  and  children  under  sixteen  are  considered. 

UNITED  STATES,  1916. 
Adm.  Sys. — United  States  Kmployecs  Coniponsatlon  Commission.  Sec.  for  Coiiip.— JvJo  provision 
lor  insurance.  Payments  made  from  special  compensation  fund.  Employ. — All  cii'iUan  employroenta 
of  the  United  States  Government  and  the  Panama  Pailroad.  Wait. — Three  days.  Med.  ,aad  Surg. — 
Keasonable  medical,  surgical,  and  ho.spital  services  ami  supplies.  ^100  b\irial  expenses,  and  transportation 
of  bodies  of  residents  of  the  United  Stales  dying  awaj  from  home,  if  relations  desire  it.  Comp.  for  Dls.: 
.Total — 60^  %  of  the  monthly  pay  during  continuance  of  the  (llsal>illty.  Partial — 66?^  "/d  of  the  difference 
)U  wage  earning  capacity  due  to  such  disability.  Payments  are  subject  to  the  same  maximum  and  mini- 
mum lunounts  as  in  ease  of  death.  Payments  on  accotint  of  death  or  |)eruiahcnt  disabihty,  may  be  com- 
puted to  a  Iimip  sum.  Death  Ben. — To  widow  or  dci)endent  widower  alone,  :j5%  of  the  monthly  wages, 
with  10%  additional  for  each  child,  total  not  to  exceed  G6;'3%.  To  dependent  parents,  25%  if  one,  40% 
If  both  are  dependent.  If  there  is  a  widow,  widower,  or  cUilil.  the  parents"  rights  are  svibordinate,  and  the 
total  awards  may  not  exceed  Gt>?^%.  Other  dependent  relatives  receive  benefits  in  vSnjaller  amounts, 
Buhject  to  claims  of  forewoing.  Payments  to  widow  or  widower  terminate  on  death  or'^temarrlage,  to  a 
child  on  marriage,  reaching  eighteen.  Payments  to  otlii-r  beneflciarics  in  no  case  extend  beyond  eight 
years.  All  payments  subject  to  maximum  of  S66.07  per  mon'.li.  and  minimum  t)f  ¥33.33,  imless  actual 
earnings  are  less,  when  rompen.satlon  will  equal  earnings 
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The  loUowiitg  is  the  text  concerning  Trusts: 

Sec.  1.  ISvery  contract,  combination  In  the  form  of  trust  or  otherwise,  or  conspiracy.  In 
re.stralnt  ol  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several  States,  or  with  foreign  nations.  Is  hereby  declared 
to  be  Illegal.  Every  person  wlio  shall  make  any  such  contract,  or  engage  In  any  such  combination 
or  conspiracy,  shall  be  deemed  gullt.v  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  coi>vlcllon  iliereof,  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  not  exceeding  S5,000,  or  by  ImpriHonmeiit  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both  said  punish- 
ments in  the  discretion  ot-the  Court. 

Sec.  2.  Every  person  who  shall  monopolize,  or  attempt  to  monopolize,  or  combine  or  conspire 
with  any  other  person  or  persons  to  monor.olizc  any  part  of  the  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several 
States,  or  with  foreign  nations,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  punished  by  a  One  not  exceeding  S5,000,  or.  by  imorl.sonmenl  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by 
both  said  punishments,  in  tue  discretion  of  the  Court. 

Sec.  3.  Every  contract,  combination  lu  form  of  trust  or  otherwise,  or  conspiracy.  In  restraint 
of  trade  or  commerce  in  any  Territory  of  the  United  States,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  in  restraint 
of  trade  or  commerce  between  any  Kuch  Territory  and  auotlier,  or  between  any  such  Territory  or 
Territories  and  State  or  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  with  foreign  tiations,  or  between  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  any  State  or  States  or  foreign  nations,  Is  hereby  declared  illegal.  Every 
person  who  shall  make  any  such  contract,  or  engage  in  any  such  combination  or  conspiracy,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  convlctloii  thereof  sliall  be  punished  bj-  a  tine  not  exceeding 
S5,000,  or  by  Imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both  said  punishments  In  the  discretion 
of  tite  Court. 

Sec.  4.  The  several  Circuit  Cotivts  of  tlie  United  Slates  are  hereby  Invested  wUb  jurisdiction 
to  prevent  and  restrain  violations  of  this  act;  and  It  shall  be  the  dut.v'  of  the  several  District- 
Attorneys  of  the  United  States,  in  their  respective  districts,  uiitler  the  direction  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  to  Institute  proceedings  in  eQUlty  to  prevent  and  rcslrnln  such  vlolntlons.  Such  proceed- 
ings m.ay  be  by  way  of  petition  setting  forth  the  case  and  praying  that  such  violation  shall  be 
enjoined  or  otherwise  proliibltcd.  ^Vllen  the  parties  comitlaliicd  of  shall  liave  been  duly  notified  of 
such  petition  the  Court  shall  proceed,  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  tlie  liearing  and  delermluatlon  of  the 
case:  and  pending  such  petition  and  before  final  decree,  the  Cotirt  may  at  any  lime  make  such  tem- 
porary restraining  order  or  prolilhiilon  as  shall  be  deemed  just  In  llie  premises. 

Sec.  5.  Whenever  It  shall  appear  to  the  Court  before  '.vliioh  any  proceeding  under  sec.  4  of 
this  act  may  be  pcudlng  that  (he  cuds  of  justice  refniirft  that  other  iiariies  sliould  be  brought  before 
the  Court,  the  Court  may  cause  lliem  to  l)C  summoned,  whether  they  reside  ia_thc  <iistrict  In  which 
the  Court  Is  held  or  not;  and  subpoenas  to  that  end  ma^  be  served  in  any  district  by  the  marshal 
thereof. 

Sec.  G.  Any  property  owned  tuulT^r  any  contract  or  bj  any  combiuatiou,  or  i)ur,sviant  to  .any  con- 
.splracy  (and  being  the  subject  thereof)  mentioned  In  Section  1  of  thi.s^  act,  and  being  in  tlie  course  of 
transportation  from  one  State  to  another,  or  to  a  foreign  country,  shall  be  forfeited  1o  th.e  United  States, 
and  may  be  seized  and  condemned  by  like  proceedings  as  tho.se  provided  l>y  law  for  the  forfeiture,  seizure 
and  condemnation  of  property  imported  into  tlie  United  Stales  contrary  to  law. 

Sec.  7.  Any  person  who  shall  be  injured  in  his  bu.slnc.ss  or  propert.v  by  nny  otlior  person  or  corpora- 
tion \>y  reason  of  anything  forbidden  or  declared  to  be  unlawful  by  this  act  may  hue  therefor  iu  any  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States  In  the  di.strict  in  which  the  defendant  resides  or  is  found,  without  respect  to 
the  amount  in  controversy,  and  shall  recover  tlireefold  the  damages  t;y  him  su.stalncd,  and  the  costs  of  suit, 
including  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee. 

Sec.  H.  That  the  word  "person"  or  "per.sou.s"  wherever  used  in  this  act  shall  be  deemed  to  include 
corporations  and  associations  existing  under  or  autliorizefl  by  (he  laws  of  eitlier  tlie  Cnlted  States,  ilic  laws 
of  any  of  the  Territories,  the  la\TO  of  any  State  or  the  laws  of  any  foreign  country. 

Approved  July  '2,  1890. 

CI,AYTOX   ACT   AMENDMENTS  TO  .SHEPMAN    l.A\\  . 

Suits  and  proceedings  against  a  corporation  may  be  brought  in  any  district  wherein  found  or  trans- 
acting business.  Subpoenaes  may  run  into  any  district,  except  that  in  civil  cases  permi.ssion  of  court  must 
be  hiid  to  bring  witness  more  than  100  miles.  Violations  by  corporations  dc'emed  also  that  of  individual 
directors,  officers  or  agents  authorizing,  or  doing  any  of  acts  constituting  violation  in  whole  or  in  part.  In- 
junctive relief  against  threatened  loss  provided  for,  and  temporary  injunctions  without  notice  under 
striugeut  safeguards  (giving  security,  prompt  and  early  hearing,  etc.).  Special  provisions  enacted  to  cover 
disputes  between  employers  and  employees.  In  general  so-called  "strikes"  and  "striking"  by  laboring  men 
and  unions  where  peaceable  means  and  methods  alone  are  employed,  cannot  be  enjoined.  Persons  or  cor- 
porations wilfully  disobeying  orders,  decrees,  etc.,  issued  under  tlie  Slierman  law  may,  in  certain  eases,  be 
proceeded  against  as  lor  criminal  contempt.  In  such  cases  defendant  may  demand  jury  trial.  Punisliment 
lor  contempt  is  not  to  exceed  .?1,000  fine,  nor  six  months  imprisonment.  Tlie.se  provisions  do  not  apply  to 
contempts  committed  in  presence  of  the  coiu-t,  or  so  near  thereto  as  to  obstruct  the  administration  of  justice. 

The  Sherman  and  Cl.aj'ton  acts  do  not  apply  to  labor  or  farmers'  unions. 
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MARRIAGE    AND    DIVORCE    LAWS. 

Marriage  Licenses — Requirctl  in  all  the  Stales  and  Territories  except  Alaska.  California  and  Kew 
Mexico  require  tooth  parlies  to  appear  and  be  examined  under  oath,  or  submit  affldavtt. 

Marriafie,  Prohibition  of — Marriages  between  whites  and  persons  of  negro  descent  are  prohibited 
and  punishable  in  Ala.,  Ariz.,  Ark.,  Cal.,  Col.,  Del.  Fla.,  Ga.,  Idaho,  Ind.,  Ky.,  La.,  Md.,  Miss.,  Mo.,  Mont., 
Neb.,  Nev:,  N.  C,  N.  Dak.,  Okla.,  Ore.,  S.  C,  S.  Dak.,  Tenn.,  Tex.,  Utali,  Va.,  and  ■VV.  Vs!,.  Tho  causes 
for  absolute  divorce  given  in  the  table  are  in  addition  to  adultery,  which  iif  a  primary  cause  in  every  State 
except  South  Carolina.  Marriages  between  whites  and  Indians  are  void  in  Ariz.,  N.  C  Ore.,  and  S.  C; 
and  between  whites  and  Chinese  in  Ariz.,  Cal.,  Miss.,  Ore.,  and  Utaii.  Marriage  between  first  cousins 
Is  forbidden  in  most  of  the  States,  as  is  the  marriage  of  an  epileptic  or  imbecile. 

Not* — Marriage  between  first  cousins  is  forbidden  in  all  of  the  States  except  Ala.,  Cal.,  Col.,  Ct.,  Del., 
Dlst.  of  Col.,  Ga.,  Hawaii,  Idaho.  Ky.,  Mc  ,  Mass.,  N.  Mex.,  N.  Y.,  N.  C,  R.  I.,  S.  C,  Tex.,  Va..  and  Wash.; 
between  step-relatives  except  in  Alaska.  Ariz.,  Ark.,  Del.,  Hawaii,  111.,  Ind.,  Iowa,  La.,  Md.,  Minn.,  Neb.. 
Nev..  N.  M^x.,  N.  Y.,  Ohio.  Ore..  Pan.,  Tenn.,  Utah,  and  Wis. 


St.«es. 


Alabama, 


Alaska 

2  years 

Arizona 

1  year. 

Arkansas .,,... 

1  year. 

California.., ... 

1  year. 

Colorado. ..... 

1  year. 

Connecticut  — 

3  years 

Deiaw.-»rt' 

1  year. 

Residence 
Required . 


1-3  years. 


Causes  for  Absolute  Divorce. 


D.  of  Columbia. 

3  years. 

Florida 

2  y^ar,s. 

Georgia 

1  year. 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

•2  years. 
()  months. 

Illinois 

1  year. 

Indiana 

3  years. 

Iowa 

I  year. 

Kansas 

1  year. 

Kentucky 

1  year. 

Louisiana 

1  year. 

Maine 

1  year. 

Maryland 

2  years 

Massachusetts. . 

3-5  years 

Michigan. . . . 

1  year. 

Abandonment  two  years,  crime  against  nature,  habitual  drunkenness,  violence, 
pregnanc.v  of  wife  by  other  than  husband  at  marriage,  physical  incapacity. 
Imprisonment  for  two  years  for  felony,  confinement  la  insane  asylum  for 
twenty  years  if  husband  becomes  addicted  to  cocaine,  morphine  or  similar 
drugs.  New  ground  for  divorce:  To  the  wife,  wiien  tlie  wife  without  support 
from  the  liusband  lias  lived  separate  and  ai)art  from  the  bed  and  board  of  tlie 
husband  for  five  years  next  preceding  the  filing  of  tlic  bill  and  she  has  actuall.v 
resided  in  this  State  during  all  of  said  period.  Acts  191.5,  hold  to  authorize 
granting  of  divorce  to  wife  only  upon  lapse  of  five  years  from  and  after  d.ate 
of  its  enactment. 
Felony,  phy,sical  incapacity,  desertion  two  years,  cruelty,  habitual  drunkenness. 
Felony,  physical  incapacity,  desertion  one  ye,ar,  exoesse.i,  cruelty,  neglect  to 
provide  one  year,  pregnancy  of  wife  by  other  than  liusband  at  marriage, 
conviction  of  felony  prior  to  marriage  unknown  to  other  patty,  habiiiinl 
drunkenness.  " 

Desertion  one  year,  felony,  habitual  drunkenne.ss  one  yeai,  cruelty,  forniiT 

marriage  existing,   physical   incapacity. 
Cruelty,  desertion  one  year,  neglect  one  year,  habitual  drunkenness  one  yeaf, 

felony. 
Desertion  one  year,  physical  incap.acity,  cruelty,  failure  to  provide  one  year, 
habitual    drunkennes.s    or    drug    flend    one    year,    felony,    .former    marrliigo 
existing. 
Fraudulent  contract,  wilful  desertion  three  year.s,  with  total  neglect  of  dut.v, 
habitual   drunlienness,    cruelty,    imprisonment  for   life,    infamous   crime   in- 
volving violation  of  conjuga!  duty  and  punish.able  by  imprteonment  in  State 
prison,  seven  years'  absence  without  being  heard  ironi. 
Desertion   two  years,   habitual   drunkenne.-ss   for  two   yeara,   cr-w.ity,   bigamy, 
felony  followed  by  a  continuous  imprisonment  for  at  lea.st  two  years — and 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  fraud,  want  of  age,  neglect  to  provide  thiee 
!     years.     "When  at  tho  time  the  cause  of  action  aro.se,  eitjier  party  was  a 
bona  fide  resident  of  the  State,  and  has  continued  .so  to  be  down  to  the  time 
of  the  commencement  of  the  action;  except  that  no  action  for  abwolute  divorce 
shall  be  commenced  lor  any  cause  other  than  adultery,  or  bigamy,  unless 
one  of  the  parties  has  been  for  the  \,\^x)  years  next  preceding  the  commence- 
ment of  tnc  action,  a  bona  fide  resident  of  this  State." 
Marriages  may  be  annulled  for  former  existing  marriage,  lunacy,  fraud,  coerciu'.i, 

pliysical  incapacity,  and  want  of  age  at  time  of  inarri:ige. 
Cruelty,  violent  temper,  habitual  drunkenness,  physical  incaracity,  desertion 

one  year,  lormer  marnage  existing,  relationship  within  prohibited  degrees. 
Ment.al  and  physical  incapacity,  desertion  tnree  years,  felony,  cruelty,   tone, 
duress,  or  fraud,  in  obtaining  marriage,   pregnancy  of  wife  by  other   than 
husband  at  marriage,  relationship  within  prolilbited  degrees. 
Desertion  one  year,  felony,  leper,  cruelty,  habitual  drunkenness. 
Cruelty,  desertion  one  year,  neglect  one  year,  habitual  drunkenness  one  y(:ir, 

felony,  insanity. 
Desertion  two  years,  liabitual  drunkenness  two  years,  former  existing  marriage, 
cruelty,  felony,  physical  incapacity,  attempt  on  life  of  other  pai  ty;  divortod 
.  party  cannot  marry  lor  one  year. 
Abandonment  two   years,    cruelty,    habitual   drunkenness,   failure   to   pro\  ide 

two  years,  felony,  physical  incapacity. 

Desertion    two    years,    felony,    habitual    drunkenness,    i;ruelty,    pregnancy    of 

wife  by  other  tnan  husband  at  marriage,   unless  husband  has  iUegitini:ite 

child  or  children  living  of  v/hich  wife  did  not  know  at  time  of  marriage.    The 

marriage  may  be  annulled  for  tlie  foliowinij  causes  existing  at  the  time  of 

the    marriage:       Insanity,    physical    incapacity,    former   existing    marria^ce. 

Abandonment  one  year,   cruelty,   fraud,   habitual  drunkenness,   gross  neglect 

of  duty,  felony,  physical  incapacity,  pregnancy  of  wife  by  other  than  husband 

at  marriage,  former  existing  marriage. 

Separation  five  years,  desertion  one  year,  felony,  physical  incapacity,  loathsome 

disease,   habitual  drunkenness  one  year,   cruelty,  force,  fraud  or  duress   in 

obtaining  marriage,  joining  religious  sect  believing  marriage  unlawful,  iircg- 

nancy  of  wife  by  other  than  liusband  at  marriage  or  subsequent  unchaste 

behavior,  ungovernable  temper. 

Felony,   habitual   drunkenness,  excesses,   cruelty,   public  defamation   of   oil.Qi 

party,  abandonment,  attempt  on  life  of  other  party,  fugitive  from  justice. 
Cruelty,    desertion    three   years,    physical    incapacity,    habits   of    intoxicati.)ii 
by  liquors,  opium,  or  other  drugs,  neglect  to  provide,  insanity  under  certain 
limitations. 
Abandonment  three  years,  unchastity  of  wife  before  marriaga,  phj'slcal  inca- 
pacity, any  cause  which  renders  the  marriage  null  and  void  ab  Initio.     Exceed- 
ingly vicious  conduct. 
Cruelty,  desertion  three  years,  habits  of  intoxication  by  liquors,  opium  or  other 
drugs,   neglect   to   provide,    physical   incapacity,    imprisonment   for   felony, 
uniting  for  three  years  with  religious  .sect  believing  marriage  unlawful. 
Felony,  desertion  two  years,  habitual  drunkenness,   physical  incapacity,   and 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Court  for  cruelty  or  neglect  to  provide. 
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,llnnesota. 

fliSiliSSlppi. 


ilirisouri. . . 


'loiit.'inu. 


s'e!>r;i3ka .... 

s'ev;i(la 

New  Hampslilre 


s'eiv  Jersey 


s'ew  Mc.'dco.  .  . 
s"ew  York .... 
s\>rtli  Caroliai 
N'oi-th  Dakota. 


HXM. 


")klcilioiiui .  .  . 

JrI•^'ou 

■.'pniijjivauia 

'orto  Uico...  . 
lihyilf  Island 


50iitli  Carolina 
?outli  Dakota. 


reimessee . . . 

Texas    .... 

[rtah 

^'ermout 


Resiflence 
RcQulred. 


1  year. 
t  year. 

I.  year. 

1  year. 

1  year.-f 
6  moi?ths 

1  year. 

2  years. 


1  year. 

C) 

2  years. 
I  year. 

1  year  . 


1  year. 

1  year. 
1  year. 


1  year. 

2  years. 


1  year. 

2  years. 

I  year. 

1  year. 

2  years. 


"irgiuia. ......  1  year. 


IViisUlugton. 


1  year. 


Causes  (or  Absolute  Divorce. 


Desertion  one  year,  habitual  drunkenness  one  year,  cruelty,  physical  incapacity, 
imprisonment  for  felony. 

Felony,  desertion  two  years,  constingiiiolty.  ph.vaical  tncapacitj',  habitual 
drunkenness  by  liquor,  opium  or  otlier  drugs,  cruelty,  insanity  at  time- of 
marriage,  former  existing  marriage,  pregnanc.v  of  wife  by  other  than  husband- 
at  maiTiage. 

Felony,  absence  one  year,  habitual  drunkenness  one  year,  cruelty,  lntfignltie», 
vagrancy,  former  exLstlns  marriage,  physical  incapacity,  conviction  of 
felony  prior  to  marriage  unknown  to  other  paity,  wife  pregnant  by  other 
than  husband  at  marriage. 

Cruelty,  desertion,  neglect  one  year,  habitual  drunkenness  one  year,  felony, 
innocent  party  may  not  remarry  within  two  years  and  guilty  party  wlthlu 
three  years  of  ttie  divorce. 

.ibandonment  two  years,  habitual  drunkenness,  physical  incapacity,  felony 
failure  to  support  two  years,  cruelty,  imprisonment  for  more  than  3  yeara. 

Desertion  one  year,  felony,  habitual  drunkenness,  physical  Incapacity,  cruelty, 
neglect  to  pro^'ide  one  year. 

Cruelty,  felony,  phyaical  incapacity,  absence  three  years,  habitual  drunkenneaa 
three  years,  failure  to  provide  three  j'ears,  treatment  endangering  health 
or  reason,  union  with  sect  regarding  marriage  unlawful,  wife  separate  without 
the  Slate  ten  years,  not  claiming  marital  rights,  hustjrfnd  absent  from  Unitfld 
States  tliree  years  intending  to  become  citizen  of  another  country  without, 
making  any  orovision  for  wife's  support. 

Desertion  two  years,  cruelty.  No  divorce  may  be  obtained  on  groUildS  arising 
in  another  .State  unless  they  constituted  ground  for  divorcie  in  the  Stat« 
where  they  arose.  The  marriage  may  be  annulled  for  the  following  causes 
existing  at,  the  time  of  the  marriage:  Want  of  legal  age,  former  existing 
marriage,  'contianguiuity,  physical  incapacity,  idiocy.  In  other  cases,  an 
action  may  be  begun  if  the  overt  act   was  committed'  here.     •  ■      ' 

.Abandonment,  cruelty,  neglect  to  provide,  habitual  drunkenness,  felony, 
physical  incapacity,  pregnancy  of  wife  by  other  tiian  h'usba'nd  af  marriage. 

Adultei-y  only.  The  marriage  may  be  annulled  for  such  causes  as  rendered 
the  relationship  void  at  its  inception. 

Pregnancy  of  wife  by  other  than  husband  at  marriage,  physical  Incapacity, 
husband  and  wife  living  apart  for  ton  years  and  having  no  issue. 

Cruelty,  desertion-  one  year,  neglect  one  year,  habitual  drunktfnnei^s  one  year, 
felony.  Tlie  marriage  may  be  annulled  for  the  following  causes  existing 
at  the  cime  of  the  marriage:  Former  existing  marriage,  insanity,  physical 
incapacity,  force  or  fraud  inducing  the  marriage,  or  want  of  age. 

That  either  party  had  a  husband  or  wife  living  at  the  time  of  the  marrlaga 
from  which  the  divorce  is  sought,  wilful  absence  of  cither  party  from  the 
other  for  three  years,  adultery,  impolency,  extreme  cruelty,  fraudulent 
contract,  anj-  gross  neglect  of  duty,  habitual  drunkenness  for  three  years, 
the  imprisonment  of  either  party  In  a  penitentiary  under  sentence  thereto. 
The  petition  for  divorce  under  tiii.s  clause  must  be  filed  during  the  Irapiiaon- 
ment  of  the  adverse  patty.  The  procurement  of  a  divorce  without  this 
State,  by  a  husband  or  wife,  by  virtue  of  which  the  party  \vho  procured 
it  l.s  released  from  the  obligations  of  the  marriage,  while  they  remain  binding 
upon  the  other  party. 

Abandonment  one  year,  cruelty,  fraud,  habitual  diunkenness,  felony,  gross 
neglect  of  duty,  physical  incapacity,  former  existing 'marriage,  pregnancy 
of  wife  by  other  than  husband  at  marriage. 

Felony,  habitual  drunkenness  one  year,  physical  incapacity,  desertion  ona 
year,  cruelty  or  persona!  indignities  rendering  life  b\irdensome. 

Former  existing  marriage,  desertion  two  years,  personal  abuse  or  conduct 
rendering  life  bmdensome,  felony,  fraud,  relationship  within  proliihited 
degrees,  phy.slcal  Incapacity. 

Felony,  habitual  drunkenness,  abandonment  one  year. 

Cruelty,  desertion  five  years,  habitual  drunkenness,  excessive  use  of  morphine, 
opium  or  chloral,  neglect  to  provide  one  year,  gross  misbehavior,  li\ing 
separate  ten  years,  physical  incapacity,  cruel  treatment  of  husband  by  wife, 
making  it  unsafe  for  him  to  live  with  her.  Either  party  civilly  dead  for 
crime  or  prolonged  absence.  The  marriage  may  be  annulled  iot;  causes 
rendering  the  relationship  originally  void  or  voidable. 

No  divorces  granted. 

Cruelty,  desertion  one  year,  neglect  one  year,  habitual  drunkenness  one  year, 
felony.  The  marriage  may  be  annulled  for  the  following  causes  existing  at 
the  time  of  the  marriage:  Want  of  age,  former  existing  marriage,  insanity, 
ohyslcal  incapacity,  force  or  fraud  Inducing  marriage. 

Former  existing  marri.ige.  desertion  two  years,  felony,  physical  incapacity, 
attempt  on  life  of  other  party,  refusal  of  wife  to  live  with  husband  m  the 
State  and  absenting  herself  two  years,  pregnancy  of  wife  by  other  than 
husband  at  marriage;  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court  for  cruelty, -Indignities, 
abandonment  or  neglect  to -provide,  habitual  drunkenness. 

Abandonment  three  years,  physical  incapacity,  cruelty,  excoes  or  outraged 
rendering  life  together  Insupportable,  felony. 

Desertion  one  year,  physical  incapacity,  habitual  drunkenness,  felony,  cruelty, 
permanent  insanity. 

Imprisonment  three  years,  intolerable  severity,  desertion  three  years,  neglect 
to  provide,  absence  seven  years  without  being  heard  from. 

Insanity  at  marriage,  felony,  desertion  three  years,  fugitive  from  justice  two 
years,  pregnancy  of  wife  by  other  than  husband  at  marriage,  wife  a  prostitute. 
or  either  party  convicted  of  felony  before  marriage  unknown  to  other, 
physical  Incapacity. 

Abandonment  one  year,  fraud,  habitual  drunlcenness,  refusal  to  provide,  felony, 
physical  Incapacity,  incurable-^lnsanlty,  cruelty  or  Indignities  rendering  Ultf 
burdensome,  other  cause  deemed  sufficient  by  the  Cotu't.  , 


t  Two  years  for  causes  arising  out  of  Stat^    X  .Actual  residence. 
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States. 


West  X'irginia  , 


Wisconsin. 


Wyoming . 


Residence 
Required. 


1  year. 


2  yp.nrs. 


1  year. 


Causes  for  Absolute  Divorce. 


Desertion  three  years,  felony,  uiiysical  incapacity,  precnancy  of  wife  by  other 
than  liusband  at  marriage,  husband  a  licentious  cliaracter  or  wife  a  prostitute 
imlcnown  to  other  party,  either  party  convicted  of  felony  before  marriage 
unkfiO"wn  to  other.  The  marriage  may  be  annulled  for  the  following  causea 
existing  at  the  time  of  tlie  marriage:  Former  existing  marriage,  conaamjuinity, 
insanity    pli.vsical  incapacity,  miscegenation,  want  of  age. 

Felony  (imprisonment  tiiree  years),  desertion  one  year,  cruelty,  physical  in- 
capacity, habitual  drunkenness  one  year,  separation  flve  years.  In  tlie  dis- 
cretion of  the  Court  for  cruelty  or  neglect  to  provide.  The  marriage  may 
be  annulled  for  the  following  causes  existing  at  the  time  of  the  marriage: 
Want  of  age  or  understanding,  eonsiiusuinity,  force  or  fraud  inducing 
marriage. 

Felony,  desertion  one  year,  habitual  drunlionnoss,  cruelty,  neglect  to  provide 
one  year,  husband  a  vagrant,  physical  incapacity,  indignities  rendering 
condition  intolerable,  pregnancy  of  wife  by  other  than  huaband  at  marriage, 
either  party  convicted  of  felony  before  marriage  iiultnpwa  to  other.  The 
marriage  may  be  annulled  for  the  following  causes  existing  at  the  time  ol 
the  marriage:    Want  of  age,  force  or  f'vaud. 

AGES    AT    WHICH    MARRIAGE    IS    VALID. 
•  Males  (age  without  parents'  cousont),  21  years  in  every  Slate  except  Idaho,  ill.,  Mich.,  Minn.,  Nev., 
N.  II.,  N.  C,  S.  C,  Tenn.,  and  W.  V.,  where  it  is  18  years 

Males  (age  with  parents'  consent),  14  years  in  Ky.,  La.,  N.  H.,  and  Va.:  16  years  in  lov'a,  Tex.,  and  Utah; 
17  years  in  Ala..  Ark.,  Ga.,  and  Kan.;  18  ye.ars  in  Ariz.,  Cal.,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  111.,  lud.,  MicU.,  Minn.,  Mont., 
Neb.,.Nev.,  N.  Mex.,  N.  C,  N.  Dak.,  Ohio,  Okla.,  Ore.,  Porto  Rico,  S.  C,  S.  Dak.,  Tonn.,  Wis.,  Wyo. 
There- is  no  definite  age  provision  in  Ct.,  Del.,  District  of  Columbia,  Fla.,  Me.,  Ma-ss.,  N.  J.,  N.  Y.,  H.  1., 
S    C.  Tex.,  and  Vt.;  21  years  elsewhere. 

Females  (age  without  parents'  consent),  16  years  in  Md.,  N.  H.;  21  years  in  Fla.,  Ky.,  La.,  Pa  ,  Porte 
Rico,  ri.  I.,  Va.,  W.  Va.,  and  Wyo.;  18  years  in  the  other  States. 

Females  (age  with  parents'  consent),  12  years  in  Ky.,  La.,  Md.,  Mi.ss.,  Va.;  13  years  in  N.  H.;  14  years 
In  Ala.,  Ariz.,  Ark.,  Ga.,  Iowa:  N.  C,  R.  I.,  S.  C,  Tex.,  Utah;  15  years  in  Cal.,  Hawaii,  Kan.,  Minn.,  Mo.. 
N  Mex.,  N,  C,  N.  Dak.,  Okla.,  S.  Dak.,  and  Wis.;  16  years  in  111.,  Ind.,  Mich.,  Mont.,  Neb.,  Nev.,  Ohio, 
Ore.,  Porto  Rico.  V/.  Va.,  and  Wis.;  IS  years  in  Alaska,  Col.,  Idaho,  N.  Y.,  Tenn.,  and  Vt. 

The  lowest  age  at  which  a  single  female  can  make  a  valid  contract,  except  marriage,  is  18  ye;irs  In 
Ark.,  Cal.,  Col.,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  III.,  Iowa,  Kan.,  Minn.,  Mont.,  Neb.,  Ohio,  Okla.,  Ore.,  S.  Dak.,  Vt.  and 
Washington;  21  years  in  the  other  States. 

Most  of  the  States  require  consent  of  parents  to  marriages  of  males  imder  21  or  of  females  luider  18; 
exceptions  are  for  males  under  18  in  Idaho.  Ill,,  Minn.,  Nev.,  N.  H.,  S.  C;  under  20  in  Hawaii;  under  10 
in  Ct.  and  Tenn.;  for  women  under  21  in  Fla..  Ky.,  La.,  Pa.,  Va.,  W.  V,a.,  and  Wyo.;  under  16  in  Ct.,  111., 
Md.,  Nov..  N.  H.,  R.  I.,  Tenn.,  and  W.  Va.;  under  15  in  Minn. 

"The  lowest  age  at  which  a  married  female  can  make  a  valid  contract,  except  marriage,  is  14  years  in 
Ariz.,  Iowa,  Tex.;  16  ye.ars  in  Neb.,  Ore.,  Porto  Rico;  18  years  in  Ala.,  Alaska,  Ark.,  Gai.,  Hawaii,  Idaho, 
III.,  Ind.,  Kan.,  Minn.,  Mont.,  Ohio,  Okla.,  S.  Dak.,  Utah,  Vt.,  Wa5h.;  21  years  in  the  other  States. 
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Alabama.   . 
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California. . 
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Colorado.. . 
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Connecticut 
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Delaware .  . 
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Florida .... 
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Georgia 
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Hawaii .... 
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Idaho 
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Illinois .... 
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Indiana 
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Iowa 
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•Kansas .... 
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Kentucky. . 
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Louisiana . . 
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Maine 
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Maryland. . 
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Mass 
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Michigan .  . 
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Minnesota. 
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Mississippi. 
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Montana..  . 
Nebraska.  . 
Nevada .... 
N.  Hamp.  . 
New  Jersey 
New  Mex . . 
New  York.. 
N.  Carolina 
N.  Dakota. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma.. 
Oregon .... 

Pa 

Porto  Rico. 
Rhode  Isl. . 
S.  Carolina. 
S.  Dakota. . 
Tennessee. . 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont. . . 
Virginia.  .  . 
Washington 
W.  Virginia 
Wisconsin.. 
Wyoming . . 
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*  Under  seal,  10  years,  t  Unless  a  different  rate  is  expressly  stipulated-,  t  Under  seal,  20  years, 
tt  New  York  has  legalized  any  rate  of  Interest  on  call  loans  of  S5,000  or  upward,  on  collateral  security. 
§  Six  years  from  last  item  on  either  side,  (a)  Judgments,  6  per  cent.  (6)  Justice  Court  judgments,  6  years, 
(c)  Witnessed,  20  years,  (d)  Thlrty-flve  years  in  Courts  of  Record,  eighteen  years  in  inferior  court.s.  (e) 
Pawnbrokers,  4  per  cent,  per  month.  CO  Ceases  to  be  a  lieu  after  the  period  unless  revived,  (h)  Subject 
to  renewal.  (;)  Not  of  record,  6  years,  (fc)  No  limit,  (m)  No  statute.  («)  Except  witnessed  promls.sory 
note,  14  years. 

In  New  YorK  a  Judgment  cea-se-s,  after  10  years,  to  be  a  Hen  ou  real  estate. 


32fi  Laws— Crimes  mid  Penalties. 

CRIMES    AND    PENALTIES. 

While  the  penalties  for  homicide  are  not  precisely  uniform  throughout  the  various  States  of  the  Union, 
except  for  the  continuance  or  the  abolishment  of  capital  punishment,  Uiey  are  similar.  With  regard  to 
other  serious  crimes,  lilcewise,  differences  are  more  seeming  than  real  Felonies,  such  as  manslaughter, 
arson,  burglary,  robbery  and  larceny,  are  in  some  States  subdivided  into  degrees,  first,  second,  third  and 
even  fourth,  while  in  others  there  is  a  single  general  rlasslllcation.  Where  there  is  no  subdivision  into  de- 
grees, however  the  modifying  of  penalties  by  reason  ol  attending  circumstances,  results  in  the  same  effect 
as  though  there  were  degrees 

CRIMES  AGAINST  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Treason — Whoever  owim;  allejTiaDce  to  the  United  States,  levies  war  against  fiieiii.  or  adheres  to  their 
enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort,  is  guilty  ot  treason.  The  ppiiaity  upon  conviction  is  imprisonment 
for  not  less  than  5  years,  fine  of  not  less  than  SIO.OOO,  or  death.  MiRpri.aiou  of  treason  consists  in  genera! 
of  having  knowledge  ol  concealing  and  not  disclosing  the  treason  of  others.  The  penalty  is  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  7  years,  and  fine  of  not  more  than  SI ,000,  or  botli  fine  and  imprisonment.  Rebellion  or 
insurrection  i?  the  Inciting,  setting  on  foot,  assisting  or  engaging  in  armed  resistance  to  the  execution  of 
the  Uiws  by  two  or  more.  The  penalty  on  conviction  is  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  10  years,  fine  of 
not  more  than  810,000,  or  both.  Offenses  against  the  mails  fall  into  two  general  classes;  one,  tJie  misuse 
of  the  mails  lor  immoral  or  fraudulent  purposes;  the  other,  robbing  the  mails;  penalties  vary  with  the  nature 
of  file  particular  offense. 

CniMES  AS.A1NST  THE  STATES,  PROVIDED  FOR  IN  THE  VARIOUS  STATE  PENAL  CODES. 

Murder  In  the  First  Degreo  may  be  generally  defined  to  bo  the  unlawful,  intentional  and  premsrii- 
tated  killing  of  a  human  l)eing  or  such  a  liilling  resulting  from  the  commission  or  attempt  to  commit-  ono 
cl  the  graver  crimes,  such  as  arson,  burglary,  rape  or  robbery.  In  Nevada,  killing  of  a  person  by  a  life 
convict  is  murder  In  the  first  degree.  v. 

iVlurder  in  tlie  Second  Degree  is  guoh  a  killing  without  p'-ameditation,  or  resulting  from  the  attempt 
to  commit  some  lessor  crime 

The  penalty  for  murder  In  the  first  degree  by  the  Feder.il  Statutes  Is  death  b.vhanglng.  Hanging  b? 
aJso  the  penalty  In  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida.  Georgia,  Mi.ssouri,  Nev;  Mexico,  Hawaii  and  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Death  by  hanging  or  life  imprisonment  in  Alabama,  California  Colorado.  Idaho,  Ioa^h, 
Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mlssisainpi,  Montana,  New  Hampshire  Ore:?ou  West,  Virginia  and  Wyo;iiing,  Alasl<.a 
and  Porto  Rico.  In  Illinois,  hanging  or  imprisonment  not  less  than  H  years  'o  life.  In  Texas,  hanging,  or  any 
terra  oi  Imprisonment  not  less  than  5  years.  Death  by  eloctrii^ity  in  Arl:ans,as,  M.",ssaohusetts.  Nebraska, 
Nt-w  ..ersey,  New  York.  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania  and  Vermont.  Death  by  ulectricity  or  life  impris- 
onment iu  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Olilahoma  an-l  South  Carolina.  Life  imprisonment  in  Arizona. 
Kansas,  Maine,  Michigan.  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Rhode  Islan.l,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Washington, 
Wlscorusln.  In  Nevada  and  in  Itah,  the  penalty  may  be  death  or  life  imprisonment;  if  death,  the  convicted 
person  may  choose  between  hanging  or  shooting.  In  Tcune.sr^ee,  the  jury  may  fix  the  term  of  imprisonment. 
Id  the  State  of  Washington,  the  jury  may,  by  special  verdict,  find  for  the  death  penalty.  Iu  New  .Jersey 
and  Oregon  penalty  Is  death,  tmless  jury  recommends  life  Imprisonment. 

Murder  in  the  seooad  degree  is  punislied  in  lac  Federal  Co.islitulion  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than 
10  years  to  life.  The  same  penalty,  not  less  than  10  years  up  to  life  is  imposed  in  tiie  States  ot  Arizona, 
Idaho  Iowa.  Nebraska,  N^'V'.Tda,  Rhode  Island,  Utah.  Not  less  than  10  (the  statutes  not  mentioning  life 
imprisonment)  is  the  pendity  in  Alabama,  California,  Kar.sas.  Mi.ssouri,  Montana,  vvashinetoa  and  Porto 
RIco  Life  imprisonmcnr  is  the  penalty  in  Connecticut,  Dt^lawa.-e,  Florida,  0;-orgia,  Indiana.  Miciiigan, 
Minnesota.  Oliio,  Oregon,  \>rmorit.  The  statutes  of  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Oklahoma. 
South  Carolina  and  Texas  have  uo  scond  deeree  murder  classification.  In  Arkansas  the  penalty  is  !rom 
6  to  21  years;  J.laryland.  a  to  IS;  Mii-ni(i.in';ui'1  Xvnv  Hninpsdire,  any  term  of  years  to  life-  no  minimum 
term  mentioned.  New  .ler.se.v.  .not  ovt-r  3ir  Xew  Mexico.  3  or  more;  New  York,  not  less  than  20  up  to  life; 
North  Carolina.  2  to  30  Norili  Dakota.  10  to  30;  Peiinj-i  Ivania.  not  over  20;  Tonmssce,  10  to  20;  Virginia 
nd  West  Virginia,  a  to  18  Wisconsin.  14  to  io-  Vi'yorning,  not  less  tlian  20  up  to  life;  Alaska,  not  less  tiiau 
';  H.Twaii    20  up  to  lite;  District  of  Columbia,  not  less  than  20  up  to  life. 

In  Colorado  the  death  sentence  is  not  imposed  wiicre  the  conviction  is  had  oti  circumstantial  fvidcnce 

on  one  under  18  years  of  age.      In  Delaware  the  jury  may  recommend  commutation  of  the  de.itli  sen- 

e  to  imprisonment  for  life.  In  Delaware  killing  by  husband  of  man  found  in  adultery  with  wife  is  .a 
uiioOemeanor.  not  a  felony. 

Manslaughter  may  bi-  defined  as  a  killing  either  unintentionally  resulting  from  the  careless  or  unlaw- 
ful doing  of  some  otheiwiao-  lawful  act  or  from  the  commission  of  some  unlawful  act  of  comparatively  trivial 
character  or  intentionally  in  (lie  heat,  of  passion  and  without  premeditation. 

Penalties  for  manslaugiiicr  var> .  scarcely  any  two  States  fixing  precisely  the  same.  Many  of  the  State.s 
do  no'  subdivide  intc  first  and  second  Where  there  is  but  the  single  he.ading  the  penalties  are  as  follows: 
California  (not  over  10),  Connecticut  (not  over  10  years  and  fine  of  81,000),  Delaware  (1-10  and  SoOO  to 
35,000),  Florida  (not  over  20  or  So  000),  Idaho  (not  over  10),  Illinois  (any  term  up  to  life  fixed  by  the  Divi- 
sion of  Pardons  and  Paroles),  Indiana  (2-21),  Iowa  (not  over  8  and  81,0001,  Louisiana)  not  over  20  and  32,000). 
Maine  (not  over  20  and  81,000,  or  both).  Maryland  (not  over  10  or  8,500),  Massachusetts  (not  over  20)«, 
Michigan  (15  or  not  over  81,000),  Mississippi  (not  over  20  and  8500),  Montana  (not  over  10),  Nebraska 
(1-10),  Nevada  (not  over  10),  New  .Jensey  (not  over  10),  New  Mexico  (1-lt)),  North  Carolina  (4  months  to 
20  years),  Ohio  (1-20),  Oregon  (1-15  and  85,000).  Rhode  Isl.and  (not  over  20).  South  Carolina  (2-30),  Texas 
(2-5)  Vermont  (not  less  than  1  up  to  life  or  SI.QPO),  Virginia  (1-15),  Washington  (not  over  20  and  fine), 
Wyoming  (1-20).  Alaska  (1-15),  District  of  Columbia  (not  over  l.j,  or  81,000,  or  both).  V\"here  two 
degrees  are  specified  the  penalty  lor  manslaughter  in  the  first  is:  Alabama  (1-10),  .Ari.^ona  (not  over  10), 
Arkansas  (2-7),  Colorado  (1-Sl.  Georgia  (1-20),  Kansas  (5-21),  Kentucky  (2-21).  Minnesota  (5-20).  MIs- 
Bouri  (not  less  than  5),  New  Hampsliire  (not  over  30),  New  York  {not  over  20),  North  Dakota  (5-15), 
Oklahoma  (not  less  than  4).  Pennsylvania  (not  over  12  and  81.000),  South  Dakota  (not  less  than  4),  Ten- 
nessee (2-10),  Utah  (1-10).  West  Virginia  (1-5),  Wisconsin  (5-10),  Hawaii  (10-20),  Porto  Rico  (not  over  10). 
And  for  second  degree:  In  Alabama  (not  over  1  and  8500).  Georgia  (1-3),  Kansas  (3-5),  Kentucky  (1-6), 
Minnesota  (1-15).  Missouri  (3-5).  New  Hampshire  (not  over  10  or  81,000.  or  both).  New  York  (not  over 
15  or  81000,  or  both).  North  Dakota  (1-lJ),  Oklahoma  (2-4),  Pennsylvania  (not  over  2  and  81,000),  South 
Dakota  (2-4),  Tennessee  (1-15),  Utah  (not  over  1),  West  Virginia  (coiu-t  fixes  penalty),  Wisconsin  (4-7). 
Hawaii  (5-10),  Porto  Rico  (not  over  10). 

.Vssault  with  Intent  to  Kill — Under  Federal  Statutes,  assault  with  Intent  to  kill  or  to  commit  a  rape 
Is  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  20  years,  while  assault  with  intent  to  commit  a  felony 
other  than  murder  or  rape  is  punl.shable  by  not  more  than  5  years'  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  not  over  83,000. 
In  Iowa,  assault  with  intent  to  kill  is  punishable  by  10  years'  imprifonment;  not  oyer  10  in  Kansas,  Massa- 
chusetts. Missouri.  New  York  and  Oklahoma;  from  1  to  10,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Virginia;  not  less  than 
10  in  Porto  Rico;  1  to  14,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho.  Illinois,  Nev.-vda,  Wyoming;  1-20.  Maine.  Rhode 
island  and  Utah;  Alabama  (2-20),  Arizona  (5  up  to  life),  Arkansas  (1-21),  Connecticut  (10-30),  Delav.'are 
(not  ever  3)  Florida  (not  over  20),  Georgia  and  Maryland  (2-10),  Indiana  (2-14  and  $2,000),  Kentucky 
(1-5),  Lauislana  (not,  over  2  and  81,000),  Mlchigan(anj'  term  to  life  or  $8,000),  Minnesota  (5-10  and  not  over 
$100).  M;ssis,3ipt^-.\  (not  over  5  or  Sl.OOO).  Montana  (5-10),  Nebraska  and  Texas  (2-15),  New  Hampshire 
(not  over  20).  .New  Jersey  (not  over  7  or  8200,  or  both);  New  Mexico  (6  months  to  3  years  or  $1,000),  North 
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Carolina  (fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both).  Ohio  and  Alaska  (1-15),  Pennsylvania  (not  over  7  and  Sl.OOO), 
South  Dakota  (not  over  5),  Tennessee  (3-21).  Vermont  (not  over  10  and  §1,000),  Washington  (not  less  thau 
6),  West  Virginia  (2-10),  Wisconsin  (1-5  or  Sl.OOO).  Hawaii  (not  over  5  and  a  One),  District  of  Columbia 
(not  over  15).  In  Texas,  an  assault  with  a  dagger  incurs  a  double  penalty.  In  Iowa,  assault  with  intent 
to  commit  a  rape  (not  more  thau  20). 

Rape — In  Federal  Courts  rape  is  punishable  with  death  by  hanging.  While  many  States  have  deatli 
as  the  extreme  penalty,  in  few  is  it  the  same  one.  Arkansas  and  North  Carolina  (death  by  electricity), 
Alabama,  Delaware,  Kentucky,  and  Louisiana  (hanging),  Florida  and  Mississippi  (hanging  or  life  Imprison- 
ment), Georgia  (hanging  or  1-20),  Missouri  (hanging  or  not  less  than  5),  Oklahoma  (electrical  execution 
or  not  less  than  15),  South  Carolina  (electrical  execution  or  5-40),  Tennessee  (electrical  exe- 
cution or  not  less  than  10  to  life),  Texas  (hanging  or  not  less  than  5  to  lite),  Virginia 
(electrical  execution  or  5-20),  West  Virginia  (hanging  or  7-20),  District  of  Columbia  (hanging  or 
5-30).  Many  of  the  States  do  not  iulllot  the  death  penalty.  Arizona  (5  to  life),  California  (not 
over  50),  Colorado  (3  to  life),  Connecticut  (not  over  20),  Idaho  (not  le.ss  than  5  to  life),  Illinois 
(1-Iife),  Indiana  (2-21),  Iowa  (any  term  to  life),  Kansas  (5-21).  Maine  (any  term  of  years),  Mary- 
laud)  hanging  or  18  months-21  years),  Massachusetts  and  Michigan  (any  term  to  life),  Minnesota  (7-30), 
Montana  (not  less  than  5).  Nebraska  (3-20).  Nevada  (not  less  thau  20  up  to  life),  Nev/  Hampshire  (not 
over  30),  New  Jersey  (not  over  15  or  S5,000  or  hofli).  New  Mexico  (5-20),  New  York  (10-20),  North  Dakota 
(not  less  than  1),  Ohio  and  Oregon  (3-20),  Pennsylvania  (not  over  15  and  Sl.OOO),  Rhode  Island  (not  less 
thau  10  up  to  life),  Soutli  Dakota  (not  less  than  10).  Utah  and  Washington  and  Porto  Rico  (not  less  than  5), 
Vermont  (not  over  20  or  82  000.  or  both).  Wisconsin  (1-30),  Wyoming  (not  less  than  1  up  to  life),  Alaska 
(3-20),  Hawaii  (up  to  life  and  81  000).  The  rape  of  a  daughter,  sister  or  fem.ale  under  12  is  punished  in 
Alaska  by  life  imprisonment.  In  Indiana  rape  of  female  under  12,  life  imprlsomiient.  In  Nevada  rape  ac- 
companied with  extreme  violence  may  be  punished  by  death  or  imprisonment  not  less  than  20  years  in 
jury's  discretion. 

.  Arson — where  classified  in  degrees — though  the  number  and  exact  definitions  of  degrees  vary  greatly 
• — )S  in  general  cla.ssified  with  reference  to  two  conditions,  first,  the  character  of  the  building  burned,  whetlier 
a  dwelling  house  or  structure  likely  to  contain  a  human  being;  and,  second,  whether  tlie  crime  is  committed 
by  day  or  night.  Thus  the  most  serious  offense  is  the  burning  of  an  inhabited  dwelling  by  night,  and  the 
least  serious,  the  bm^nlng  of  an  uninhabited  structure  by  day.  Often  intermediate  degrees  are  recognized, 
such  as  burning  a  dwelling  by  day  or  an  uninhabited  building  by  night.  The  Federal  Statutes  for  arson  in 
the  fli-st  degree  impose  a  penalty  of  not  more  thau  20  years,  and  for  the  second  degree,  not  more  than  20 
years  and  a  fine  of  not  more  tlian  S5,000.  Some  States  punish  arson  ih  the  first  degree  with  death.  These 
are:  Alabama  (hanging  or  not  less  tliau  10),  Delaware  (hanging),  Louisiana  (hanging  or  1  to  10),  Mary- 
land (hanging  or  not  over  20),  Mississip])l  (hanging  or  life  imprisonment).  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina 
and  Virginia  (death  by  electricity),  Vermont  (any  term  to  30  years  or  death  by  electricity),  Hawaii  (hanging  or 
life  imprisonment).  The  imprisonment  which  may  be  imposed  for  arson  in  the  first  degree  takes  a  wide 
range — New  York  (not  over  40),  Iowa  (.30),  New  Hampshire  (not  over  30),  Oklahoma  (1(3-30),  Florida  and 
Michigan  (any  term  up  to  life),  Georgia  (1  to  life),  Idaho  (2  to  life),  Illinois  (1-20),  Indiana  (2-21),  Kansas 
(10-21),  Kentucky  (5-12),  Maine  (1-20),  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota  (not  less  than  10),  Nebraska  (1-20), 
New  Jersey  (not  over  15  or  S2.000,  or  both).  New  Mexico  (2-20),  Ohio  (not  over  20),  Oregon,  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Alaska  (10-20),  Texas  (5-20),  Utah  (2-15),  Wisconsin  (3-14),  Wyoming  (1-21),  South  Dakota 
aud  Porto  Rico  (not  less  than  10)  Arizona  and  California  (not  less  than  2),  Arkansas  (2-10),  Colorado  and 
District  ot  Columbia  (1-10).  Connecticut  (not  over  10),  Missouri,  Montana  and  Waslilngton  (not  less  than 
5).  The  penalties  for  arson  in  the  second  degree  are  as  varied  as  those  for  the  first.  In  the  Federal  Courts, 
nor  more  tliau  20  and  S5,000.  California  (1-25),  Colorado  (not  over  2  and  81,000),  Delaware  (1-10  and  8500 
to  .SS.OOO),  Iowa  (10-20),  Kansas  (7-10),  Louisiana  (1-20),  Maine  (any  term  of  years),  Maryla'nd  (2-20), 
Minnesota  (7-15),  New  Hampshire  (not  over  20),  New  Mexico  (1-15),  New  York  (not  over  25),  North  Dakota 
(7-10),  Oregon  (5-15),  Pennsylvania  (not  over  10  and  82,000),  South  Dakota  (7-10),  Tennessee  (2-21),  Ver- 
mont (not  over  10  or  Sl.OOO)  Virginia  (5-18),  Washington  (not  over  10  or  85,000).  Alaska  (5-15),  Haw.iii 
(life  or  any  number  of  years),  Alabama  and  Oklahoma  (2-10),  Arizona,  Idaho,  Montana,  Utah  and  Porti) 
Rico  (1-10)  Arkansas  (6  months  and  fine)  Massachusetts  and  Mississippi  (not  over  10),  Missouri  (not  less 
than  3>,  Nevada  (1-3  and  fine).  South  Carolina  (in  discretion  of  the  court),  Wisconsin  (3-10). 

Burglary — The  classification  of  burglary  or  house  breaking  depends  on  substantially  the  same  ele- 
ments as  those  ot  arson  namely  the  building  entered,  whether  a  dwelling  or  other  building,  and  whether 
the  offence  was  committed  by  day  ot  niglit.  Burglary  in  the  first  degree  is  punished  in  North  Carolina  by 
death  by  electricity,  Virginia  (electricity  or  5-18)  Delaware  (hanging  or  not  over  14),  Florida  and  Iowa 
(any  term  up  to  life).  Maine  (any  term  of  years).  Massacluisetls  (life  imprisonment  or  not  less  than  10), 
Ohio  Oitc  or  5-30),  Rhode  Island  and  South  Carolina  (not  less  thau  5  up  to  life),  Alabama,  Georgia  and  Il- 
linois (1-20),  Arkansas.  California  Idaho.  Montana,  Alaska  and  Porto  Rico  (1-15),  Connecticut,  Michigan 
and  Hawaii  (not  over  20)  Indiana  (10-20),  Kansas  (10-20),  Mississippi  (7-15),  Nevada  and  Wyoming  (1-14). 
New  Hampshire  (not  over  30),  New  Mexico  (3-12),  Oklahoma  (7-20),  Oregon,  Tennessee  and  Wisconsin 
(5-15),  Pennsylvania  (not  over  10  and  810,000)  Te.xas  (2-12),  Utah  (25-40),  Vermont  (not  over  15  or  81,000), 
District  of  Columbia  (not  over  15)  West  Virginia  (2-15),  Minnesota,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota  (not  less  than  10)  Missouri  and  Washington  (not  less  than  5),  Arkansas  (3-7),  Colorado  and  Nebraska 
(1-10),  Kentucky  (2-10),  Maryland  (3-10).  Burglary  by  means  of  dynamite  or  other  explosives  is  pun- 
ished In  Colorado  by  imprisonment  from  25  to  40  years;  in  Wisconsin  (1.5-40),  and  in  Wyoming  (not  over 
20).  Quite  a  number  of  States  have  no  heading  of  second  degree  burglary.  These  are  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Colorado,  Kentucky,  Louisiana  Maryland  Miciiigan.  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  South  Caro- 
lina, West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming,  also  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  penalties  where  it  is  specified  do  not 
show  as  much  variance  as  in  the  first  degree.  Connecticut,  Florida,  Iowa,  Massachusetts  (not  over  20), 
Delaware,  Georgia  and  Utah  (1-20)  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  New  York,  North  Carolina  and  Hawaii  (not 
over  10),  Maine  (1-10).  Arizona,  California,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada  and  New  Hampslilre  (not  over  5), 
Texas  (not  less  than  5)  Nortli  Dakota  and  New  Mexico  (1-5),  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee  aud  Vir- 
ginia (3-10),  Indiana  (2-14),  Kansas  (5-10),  Missouri  (not  less  than  2),  Ohio  (1-15),  Oklahoma  (2-7),  Penn- 
sylvania (not  over  10  and  S500)  Vermont  (not  over  10  or  .'51,000),  Washington  (not  over  15),  Wisconsin 
(3-8),  Alaska  (2-5),  Porto  Rico  (not  over  2). 

Robbery  may  be  generally  defined  as  the  theft  of  property  from  the  person  or  immediate  presence  of 
the  victim,  accomplished  by  force  or  fear.  Where  degrees  of  robbery  are  recognized,  the  distinction  is  gen- 
erally determined  by  whether  the  thief  be  armed  or  unarmed,  though  some  States  also  distinguish  the  second 
from  the  first  degi-ee,  where  the  theft  is  accomplished  by  means  of  threats  of  future  rather  than  immediate 
injury  In  the  following  synopsis,  degrees  are  not  considered.  Federal  Statutes  fix  the  penalty  for  robbery 
at  not  more  than  15  years.  Alabama  punishes  robbery  by  death  (hanging  or  not  less  than  10),  Virginia 
(electrical  execution  or  5-18),  Massachusetts,  Michigan  and  Hawaii  (any  number  of  years  to  life),  Maine 
(any  term  of  years),  Idaho.  Rhode  Island  and  Texas  (5  to  life),  Oregon  and  Utah  (3  to  life),  Illinois  (1  to  life). 
Oklahoma  (not  less  than  10).  New  York  and  South  Dakota  (10-20),  Kansas  (10-21),  Arizona,  Nevada  and 
Washington  (not  less  than  5),  North  Carolina  (5-60),  Minnesota  (5-20),  Tennessee  (5-15),  Indiana  (5-14 
and  $1,000),  West  Virginia  (5-10),  Arkansas  (3-21),  Nebraska,  New  Mexico  and  Wisconsin  (3-15),  Colo- 
rado (3-14),  Maryland  (3-10),  Kentucky  and  South  Carolina  (2-10),  Georgia  and  Iowa  (2-20),  Montana 
and  Porto  Rico  (1-20),  Ohio  and  Alaska  (1-15),  Wyoming  (1-14),  North  Dakota  (1-10),  California  (not  less 
than  1),  New  Hampshire  (not  over  30),  Vermont  (not  over  20  and  51,000),  Florida  (not  over  20),  New  Jersey 
(not  over  15  or  Sl.OOO.  or  both).  Louisiana  (not  over  14),  Delaware  (not  over  12),  Connecticut  (not  over  7), 
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Pennsylvania  (not  over  5  and  51,000).  District  of  Columbia  (6  mouths  to  15  years).  In  Nevada  train  rob- 
Dery  and  in  Texas  robbery  by  means  of  deadly  weapons  may  be  punished  with  death.  Train  robberies  In 
Teisrllories  are  punishable -by  Imprisonment  not  more  than  20  years  and  a  fine  of  not  more  than  S5,000. 

Grand  Larceny  Is  simply  theft  of  property  above  a  fixed  value,  generally  S2o  to  $50 — more  States 
ilso  classify  as  grand  larceny  theft  of  property  from  the  person  of  the  victim.  Irrespective  of  value,  though, 
jf  course,  accomplished  wltliout  the  force  or  fear  which  constitutes  the  crime  of  robbery.  In  the  Federal 
Courts,  grand  lai'ceny  is  puulahiible  by  not  more  than  10  ye.'ins'  imprisonnient  and  a  fine  of  nor  more  than 
'10,000.  Wisconsin  (1-25),  Alabama  and  Georgia  (1-20),  Maryland  (1-15).  Idaho,  Indiana.  Montana  and 
Nevada  (1-14),  New  Mexico.  Oregon.  Utah.  Virginia.  Alaska.  Porto  Rico  and  District  of  Columbia  (1-10), 
Tennessee,  Texas  and  West  Virginia  (2-10).  Nebraska  and  Ohio  (1-7).  Arkansas.  Kentucky.  Maine  and  North 
Dakota  (1-6).  Hawaii  (not  over  20>,  Washington  (not  over  15),  Louisiana.  New  York,  North  c:arollna  and 
Wyoming  (not  over  10),  Kansas  and  Missouri  (not  over  7).  New  Jersey  (uol  o^ver  7  or  S2,0()0,  or  both), 
Connecticut,  Iowa,  Maesachusi>tts,  Mississippi,  New  Hampshire.  Oklahoma  aucl  South  Dakota  (not  over 
5),  Florida' and  Rhode  Island  (not  over  5  or  SI, 000),  Michigan  (not  over  .'i  or  §5,000),  Pennsylvania  (3  and 
1500).  Delaware  (not  over  i).  South  Carolina  (3  months  to  10  years).  Special  penalties  are  imposed  in 
certain  States  for  horse  and  cattle  stealing.  In  California  taking  horses,  cattle,  mules,  etc.,  is  grand  lar- 
;eny,  irrespective  of  value;  in  .Arkansas  for  stcillng  horse  or  mule  (1-13);  In  Miasourl  and  New  Haoipshire, 
larceny  ol  horse  or  cattio  (not  over  7);  In  Texas  horse  theft  (5-10);  in  Georgia  there  are  various  grades  of 
larceny  ol  horses,  cattle,  etc.  In  Connecticut  the  punishment  for  larceny  of  over  §2,000  (not  over  20).  In 
North  Carolina  haoltual  oHenders  receive  longer  terms. 

Forgery  in  gonoral  moans  the  false  making,  imitating  or  countorfelting  or  alteration  of  a  genuine  sig- 
nature or  written  Instrument.  There  are  numerous  Federal  Statutes  defining  and  imposing  penalties  for 
lltcratlon  of  public  records  and  documents.  These  do  not  come  within  the  purview  of  this  synopsis,  being 
no  one  general  classification.  Counterfeiting  is  punished  by  Imprisonment  of  not  more  than  15  years  and 
1  fine  of  not  more  than  S5,000.  Tliere  is  some  uniformity  but  not  a  great  deal  in  the  various  State  penalties 
for  forgery.  North  Dakota  (not  less  than  10).  North  Carolina  (4  months  to  10  years),  Oklahoma  (7-20), 
Kentucky  (5-15),  Toimessee  (3-15),  Arkansas  (2-21),  Oregon  and  Alaska  (2-20),  Mississippi  and  New  Mexico 
(2-15),  Indiana  (2-14  or  Sl.OOO).  Alabama,  Georgia  and  West  Virginia  (2-10),  Texas  (2-7).  Nebraska.  Ohio 
^nd  Utah  (1-20),  Montana  (1-15).  Nevada  and  Wyoming  (1-14).  Maryland,  Virguila.  Porto  Rico  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  (I-IO),  Wisconsin  (1-7),  South  Carolina  (1-7),  Kansas  (not  over  21).  Minnesota,  New  York 
and  Washington  (not  over  20).  Michigan  (not  over  14),  Florida,  iowa,  M#ine,  Massachusetts,  Missouri, 
South  DalvOta  (not  over  10),  Pennsylvania  and  Vermont  (not  over  .SI, 000).  Rhode  Island  (not  over  10,  or 
51,000,  or  both),  Hawaii  (not  over  10  and  S500),  New  Hampshire  (not  over  7),  New  Jersey  (not  over  7  or 
82,000.  or  both),  <3onn©ct.lcut  (not  over  5).  In  Iowa  changing  plate  numbers  on  autos  is  classified  as  forgery 
Bigamy — A  person  who,  having  a  husband  or  wife  living,  marries  another,  is  guilty  of  bigamy.  Under 
I'^ederal  Statutes,  polyg«.ray  (or  bigamy)  In  the  Ten-itories  is  puni.shcd  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
5  years  and  a  fine  of  not  more  than  S500.  Five  years'  imprisonment  is  tiie  most  general  maximum  penalty 
in  the  States  for  bigamy  and  fines  are  quite  commonly  Imposed.  Some  of  the  States,  however,  have  a  more 
severe  extreme  penalty  and  some  a  lesser  maximum.  Kentucky  (3-9),  Virginia  (3-8),  Tennessee  (2-21), 
Arkansas  (3-7),  New  Mexico  and  District  of  Columbia  (2-7),  Alabama  and  Texas  (2-5),  ludiana  (2-5  or 
51,000),  Georgia  (1-10),  Nebraska,  Ohio  and  Alaska  (1-7),  North  Dakota,  West  Virginia  and  Wyoming 
(1-5),  Illinois.  Nevada  and  Rhode  Island  (1-5  and  SI  000),  Louisiana  (1-5  and  S5001.  Wisconsin  (1-5  and  fine), 
Oregon  (1-4),  Mississippi  (not  over  10).  Calltornia  (not  over  10  and  S5.000),  Arizona  (not  over  10  and  82,000), 
New  Jersey  (not  over  10  or  Sl.OOO,  or  both).  Delaware  (not  over  6  and  S'i.OOO),  Connecticut,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Massachusetts,  Missouri.  New-York.  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota  and  Washington  (not  over  5),  Idaho  (not 
over  5  and  S2  000).  Minnesota  and  Vermont  (not  over  5  and  Sl.OOO).  Florida.  Maine.  Michigan  and  Utah 
(not  over  5  or  $500).  Port,o  Rico  (not  over  3  or  S2,000).  Montana  (not  over  3  and  Sl.OOO)  New  Hampshire 
(not  over  3  and  $500),  Pennsylvania  (not  over  2  and  Sl.OOO),  Hawaii  (not  over  2  or  S500). 

Perjury  under  the  various  State  codes  usually  means  false  testimony  on  a  material  point  given  In  an 
iction  or  proceeding  at  law.  The  following  are  the  penalties  imposed  in  accordance  with  this  usual  defini- 
tion. In  the  Federal  Courts  (not  more  than  5  and  not  more  than  S2,000),  Iowa  (10  up  to  life),  Oklahoma 
(5-20),  Georgia  (4-10),  Ohio  and  Oregon  (3-10),  Indiana  (2-21  or  S50  and  S1,000),  Minnesota,  Texas  and  Dis- 
trict of  (Columbia  (2-10),  Wisconsin  (2-5).  Soixth  Dakota  (1-20),  Arkansas  and  Tennessee  (1-15),  Arizona, 
California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Montana.  Nebrsiska,  Nevada  and  Wyoming  (1-14).  North  Dakota 
Utah.  Alaska  and  Porto  Rico  (1-10),  New  Mexico  (1-7),  Kentucky  (1-5),  West  Virginia  (1  year  and  S1,000), 
Kortli  Carolina  (4  montJs  to  10  years),  Florida,  New  Hamrshire,  Massachusetts  lihode  I.sland  and  Hawaii 
(not  over  20).  Michigan  and  Was'iington  (not  over  15),  Vermont  (not  over  15  and  81,000),  Maine  Mary- 
land. Mls3lSil;>pi  and  New  York  (not  over  10),  Delaware  (not  over  10  and  S2,000),  Kansas,  Missouri  and 
South  Carolina  (not  over  7).  New  Jersey  (not  over  7  or  .S2,000,  or  both),  I'emisylvania  (not  o\er  7  and  S500), 
D.>.ine?ticut  and  Louisiana  (hot  over  5),  Virginia  (not  over  1  and  Sl.OOO).  In  many  of  the  St.xtes  severer 
oen.iltics  than  those  given  above  are  imposed,  varylpg  with  t'lf  character  of  tVie  action  or  the  results  of 
the  false  tx;stimony.  Thus  in  Colorado  and  Texas  pevjury  which  causes  conviction  In  a  cailtal  case  is  pun- 
ished by  death.  In  capital  cases,  irrespective  of  results,  the  penalty  is:  In  Alaska  (2-20),  Oregon  (5-20), 
Kansas  (not  less  than  7),  Maine.  Mississippi. and  Missouri  (not  less  than  10),  Massachusetts  and  Michigan 
(any  term  up  to  life),  Wisconsin  (3-15).  In  cases  of  felony  not  necessarily  capital:  Alabama  (3-20),  New 
York  (not  more  than  20),  North  Dakota  (not  less  than  10),  Virginia  (2-10),  West  Virginia  (1-10). 

Where  crimes  are  divided  into  several  degrees,  it  is  generally  within  the  province  of  the  Jury,  in  convict- 
ing, to  fix  the  degree  of  the  crime,  and  in  almost  every  case  in  which  a  crime  is  punishable  by  death  or  im-, 
prisonment  it  is  the  province  of  the  Jury  to  determine  the  punishment,  except  upon  a  plea  of  guilty,  when 
the  duty  devolves  upon  the  court. 

Note — Figures  in  Emreathesea  are  years.    Money  figures  are  maximum. 

PENALTIES  FOR  USURY. 

Penalties  for  usury  differ  in  various  States.  California,  misdemeanor  with  jail  term,  S500  fine  or 
both:  Colorado,  Maine,  Massachusetts  (except  on  loans  of  less  than  SI, 000),  have  no  provisions  on  the 
subject.  Loss  of  princiixil  and  interest  Is  the  penalty  In  Arkansas  and  New  York.  Loss  of  principal  in 
Delaware  and  Oregon. 

Loss  of  interest  in  .Mabama.  Arizona,  District  of  Columbia,  Florida,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Louisiana, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi.  Nebraska,  New  Jersey.  North  Carolina  (double  amount  If  paid).  North 
Dakota  (double  amount  if  paid).  Porto  Rico,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Virginia,  Washington  (double 
amount  If  paid),  Wisconsin.  Hawaii,  and  Wyoming.  In  Alaska,  Montana,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Vermont, 
double  the  amount  of  interest  collected. 

Loss  of  excess  of  interest  in  Connecticut,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri, 
Nevada.  Now  Hampshire  (thi-ee  times),  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Vermont  and  West  Virginia. 
Loss  of  principal  and  interest  In  Rhode  Island,  also  fine  or  imprisonment.  In  New  Mexico,  fine  and  for- 
feiture of  double  amount  collected. 

By  the  Federal  act  No.  103,  the  period  of  military  service  is  to  be  excluded  from  the  coinputation  of 
time  limited  for  the  brin'jln?  of  an  action  by  or  against  persons  in  the  service.  This  applies  to  all  the  courts. 
Federal,  State  or  district,  in  the  country,  and  to  causes  of  action  accruing  prior  to  or  during  the  service 
and  to  timitatloos  established  before  or  after  the  passage  of  the  act. 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF  DECEASED  PERSONS'  ESTATES. 

These  statutes  have  been  revised  for  The  Almanac  by  one  of  the  largest  law  firms  in  New  York  City 
making  a  specialty  in  their  practice  of  the  inheritance  laws.  All  the  data  has  been  carefully  brought  up  to 
date.  '  ,         . 

INHERITANCE   TAX  LAWS.  , 

The  following  la  a  synopsis  of  severalof  the  laws  of  the  various  States  aJTecting  the  admlnlstra^ 
tlon  of  the  estate  of  a  deceased  person: 

1.  Who  to  Administer. — (a)  If  the  deceased  leaves  a  will,  the  duty  of  administration  tails  upon 
the  executor.  If  no  ex'ecutor  Is  named,  ot-  In  the  event  of  tlie  death  or  refusal  of  tlie  tixecutor  to 
act,  the  Court  will  grant  administration  under  the  will  to  some  suitable  person.  Generally  selected 
from  those  most  largely  Interested  under  the  provisions  of  the  will,  such  as  the  resldUary  leg.Ttees, 
If  any.  (b)  If  the  deceased  died  Intestate,  letters  of  administration  are  granted  to  the  following 
persons  In  practically  all  the  States:  

First — To  the  surviving  husband  or  widow.  ..i/V'' 

Second — To  one  or  more  of  the  next  of  kin  entitled  to  share  In  the  estate'.'  •"     '.  .  ' 
Third — If  none  of  the  above  consent  to  act.  to  one  of  the  creditors  of  the  'estate",  except 
In  localities  where  there  is  provided  by  law  a  Public  Administrator,  who  is  preferred  to  creditors. 
In  practically  all  the  States  an  administrator  Is  required  to  give  bond  for  the  faithful  per/orra- 
ance  of  Uls  duties  In  double  the  value  of  the  estate  to  be  administered. 

In  most  of  tlie  States,  if  so  provided  by  the  will,  no  bond  Is  required  of  an  executor,  except  that 
In  some  States  an  executor  Is  required  to  give  a  Ijond  to  cover  the  probable  amount  of  the  debts 
of  the  estate,  and  In  practically  all  the  States,  In  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  lor  causosbowi),  an 
executor  may  be  required  to  give,  a  bond. 

2.  Claims  of  Creditors. — The  procedure  In  the  several  States  in  presenting  creditors'  claims 
against  the  estate  varies  very -considerably.  In  the  majority  of  the  States  the  executor  or  admin- 
istrator is  required  promptly  to  give  public  notice  to  creditors  to  present  their  claims  to  him,  and 
the  creditors  are  required  so  to  present  their  claims  supported  by  an  affidavit  that  the  same  are 
justly  due  and  owing  from  the  estate,  above  any  offsets  or  counter  claims,  within  a  period  limited 
generally  to  six  months  or  a  year.  The  law  of  each  State  sliould  be  consulted  for  more  speclflo 
details.  Most  of  the  States  direct  a  Tinal  closing  of  tlie  estate  by  the  executor  or  administrator 
within  a  year  or  eighteen  months  after  his  appointment,  though  the  time  limit  may  be  extended 
by  the  Probate  Court  if  conditions  require  It. 

3.  The  following  table  contains  an  analysis  of  the  laws  of  the  se.veral  States,  covering: 

<1)  The  Inlierltan'ce  or  succession  tax  upon  property  received  either  by  Intestate  laws, 
last  will,  or  bv  gift  or  transfer,  designed  to  take  effect  at  death,  excepting  legacies 
for  religious,  charitable  or  educational  purposes,  which  are  tax  exempt  In  most  of  the 
States.  In  the  great  majority  of  the  States  no  distinction  as  to  tax  Is  made  between 
real  estate  and  personal  property. 

The  various  classes  of  estate  obligations  given  priority  over  other  claims  In  case  of 
the  Insolvency  of  the  estate. 
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State. 

Inheritance  Tax. 

Preferred  Obligations. 

Alabama 

None. 

1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  .-Administration  expenses. 

3.  Expenses  of  last  slokne.ss. 

4.  Taxes. 

5.  Wages   of  servants   or  employes. 

Arizona. 

To  grandfather,  grandmother,  parents,  hus- 
band, wife,  child,  brother,  sister,  son-in-law, 
or  daughter-in-law,  lineal  descendant,  or 
adopted  child,  1%:  S5,000  esempt  to  each 
beneficiary  above  named.  Estates  less  than 
SIO.OOO  exempt. 

To  uncle,  aunt,  uephew,  niece  or  descendant 
thereof,  2%;  .S2,000  exempt  to  each  bcne- 
licl.ary  named.  Kstate  less  than  .S5,000  ex- 
empt.     * 

Toothers,  3%  up  to  810,000:  4%  from  810,000 
to  320,000;  5%  from  820,000  to  550,000;  6% 
above  850,000.     S500  exempt. 

No  statutory  provision. 

Alaska. — Up  to  815,000 — to  wife  or  lineal  issue,  1%;  to  husband  or  lineal  ancestor,  1H%;  brother  or 
sister  or  descendant  of  such;  wife  or  widow  of  son  or  husband  of  daughter,  3%;  brother  or  sister  of  father 
or  mother,  or  descendant  of  such,  4%;  other  collaterals,  or  strangers,  or  body  politic  or  corporate,  5% 
(these  are  known  as  "primary"  rates);  on  815,000  to  830,000,  double  primary  rates;  830,000  to  850,000, 
two  and  one-half  times;  850,000  to  8100,000,  three  times;  over  8100,000,  three  and  one-half  times.  Ex- 
emption of  810,000  to  widow,  husband,  lineal  issue  (Including  adopted  children) ;  exemption  to  lineal  an- 
cestors, 33,000;  and  to  collaterals,  81,000:  charitable  transfers  to  hospitals,  schools,  etc.,  up  to  32,500  c\i^mpt. 


Arkansas. 


On  amounts  not  exceeding  85,000-the  rate  is 
1  %  to  parents,  husband  or  wife,  child  or 
adopted. child,  lineal  descendant,  brother,  sister, 
son-in-law  or  daughter-in-law.  To  all  others 
the  rate  on  the  same  amount  is  3%.  83,000 
passing  to  widow  or  minor  child  and  81,000 
passing  to  the  other  immediate  relatives  men- 
tioned is  exempt.  The  exemption  to  others 
more  remote  Is  8500. 

On  amounts  In  excess  of  85,000  the  primary 
rates  (1%  and  3%  respectively)  are  in- 
creased as  follows:  From  85,000  to  810,000, 
twice  the  primary  rates;  from  810,000  to 
830,000,  3  times  the  primary  rates;  from 
530,000  to  850,000,  4  times;  850,000  to 
8100,000,  5  times;  8100,000  to  8500,000,  6 
times;  8500,000  to  81,000,000,  7  times; 
above  81,000,000,  8  times.  


CaliforDla . 


(a)  To  husband,  wile,  descendants,  ancestors 
adopted  children  or  issue  thereof,  1%  up  to 
825,000;  2%  from  825,000  to  850,000;  4%  from 
$50,000  to  8100,000;  7%,  8100,000  to  $200,000 
10%,  8200,000  to  $500,000;  12%,  8500,000  to 


1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Expenses  of  last  slolcnesa. 

3.  Wages  of  servants. 

4.  Juagraents  which  are  liens  on  land 

of  deceased. 


1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

3.  Wages  due  within  sixty  days. 

4.  Debts  preferred  Vjy  U.  S.  law.s. 
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State. 


California.. . 

Continued. 


Colorado . 


Delaware. 


District  of 
Coluintfta. 


InherltaQce  Tax 


51,000,000;  15%  above  S1,000,000.  824,000  Is 
exempt  to  widow  or  niitior  child;  to  others  in 
this  paragi'aph  SIO.OOO  Is  exempt,  (b)  To 
brothers.  Bisters,  or  their  descendants,  or  to  a 
.<!on-ln-law  or  daughter-in-laiv  3%  up  to 
325,000;  upon  the  increasing  amounts  in  the 
preceding  paragraph'  the  rates  are  OTr,  9%, 
12%,  15%,  20%,  and  26%.  82,000  exempt 
from  tax.  (c)  To  uncles,  aunts,  or  their  de- 
scendants, 4%  up  to  525,000;  \ipon  the  same 
increasing  amounts  the  rates  are  8%,  10%. 
15%.  20%,  257o.  and  30%.  .SI,000  exemptlou. 
(d)  To  others  more  remote  in  blood,  5%  up  to 
525,000;  tlie  rates  increase  as  above  up  to 
8500,000  as  followji:  10%,  15%.  20%,  and  25'';  , 
above  §500,000  the  rate  is  30%.  $500  ex- 
emption. 


5. 


To  parents,  husband  or  wife,  cliild  or  descendant, 
brother,  sister,  son-  or  daughter-in-law,  or 
adopted  child,  SilO.OOO  exempt.  Rates  on 
excess  2%  up  to  .5100,000;  'A^l,  SIOO.OOO  to 
5200,000;  4%,  al)ove  5200,000. 
iTo  uncle,  .aunt,  nephew,  niece  or  tiieir  descend 
.ants,  8500  exempf.  Rates  on  excess  3%  up  to 
820.000;  4%,  820,000  to  8.>0,000;  5%,  S50,000 
to  8100,000;  6""c,  above  SIOO.OOO. 

To  all  others  above  8500:  On  .s500  to  $10,000, 
tax  Is  3'';,;  810,000  to  820,000,  4''o;  820,000 
to  850,000,  5'';;  850,000  to  8500,000,  ii'r. 
above  8500.000.  10%. 


Connecticut. 


Preferred  Obligations. 


Judgments,   mortgages  and  other 
liens. 


To  husband,  wife,  pareut,  grnmipareuts,  descend- 
ants, adopted  pareut,  adopted  child  or  its  dc 
scend.ants,  1%,  810,000  to  850,000;  2%,  850,000 
to  8250,000;  3%,  8250,000  to  81,000,000;  4^, 
above  81,000,000. 

To  brothers,  sisters,  or  their  descendants,  step 
child,     son-in-law     or     daughter-in-law,     3% 
.83,000  to  825,000;  5%,  .825,000  to  8SO,000;  6% 
850,000  to  8250,000;  7%,  8250.000  to  81,000,- 
000;  85'o  above  81,000,000. 

To  others  more  remote   iti   blood,   b'",  ,  S.OOO  to 
850.000;     G%.     850,000     to     8250,000;     7% 
8250,000  to  81,000,000;  8%  above  81,000,000 


Florida. 


Georgia. 


Moneys  held  In  a  Uduclary  capac- 
ity. 

Administration  expenses. 

Expenses  for  funeral  and  last  sick- 
ness. 

Allowances  to  widow  and  orphans. 


To  grandpurent.s,  parents,  husband  or  wife,  child 
or  descendant,  son-  or  daughter-in-law,  or 
adopted  child,  83,000  exempt.  Rates  on 
excess,  T"'^  up  to  830,000;  2,"o.  .?:i0,000  to 
8100,000;  3%,  8100,000  to  8200,000;  4 
above  8200,000.        : 

To  brother,  sister,  uncle,  aunt,  groat-uncle,  great- 
aunt  or  their  descendants,  SI, 000  exempt. 
Rates  on  excess  2%  up  to  .825,000;  3':„, 
525,000  to  8100,000;  4% ,  8100,000  to  8200,000; 
5%   above  8200,000. 

To  others  more  remote  5%  up  to  825,000;  fi'^i 
.825,000  to  8100,000:  T'o,  8100,000  to  8200, 
000;    8%,    above    8200,000. 


Funeral    and    administration    ex- 
penses. 
Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

3.  Taxes. 

4.  Wages  witliln  three  months. 

5.  Other    preferred    claims   by    State 

laws. 


1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Kxponses  of  last  sickness. 

3.  Wages  to  servants  and  laborers. 
■1.   Rent  (not  over  one  year). 

5.   ,ludgments. 

(>.   Obligations  of  record. 

Obligations  under  seal. 

t'ontrads  for  paymeiil    of    money 
or  delivery  of  goods. 


None. 


Xoiio. 


To  parents,  husband,  wife,  child,  or  adopted 
child,  lineal  descendant,  brother,  or  sister, 
or  daughter-lii-law  the  tax  Is  1":,.  85,000 
exempt. 

To  all  others,  5%. 


Idaho. 


.ludginents  or  decree  of  (Jourt. 
Other  debts. 


Administration  expenses. 
Funeral  expenses. 

3.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

4.  .Judgments  and  debts  duo  to  State. 


year's  support  of  family. 

Expenses  of  funeral  and  last  sick- 
ness. 

Administration  expenses. 

Taxes. 

Fiduciary  obligations. 

Judgments,  mortgages  and  other 
liens. 

Rent. 

Liquidated  demands. 


Tax  on  estates  less  than  825,000  at  following 
rates: 

(a)  To  husband  or  wife,  lineal  issue  or 
ancestor,  adopted  child  or  its  issue,  1%;  ex- 
empt to  widow  or  minor  child,  810,000;  to 
others  of  Class  A,  exempt,  84,000. 

(b)  To  brother  or  sister,  or  their  descend- 
ants, or  wife  or  widow  of  son.  or  husband  of 
daughter,  1'3%:  exempt,    82,000. 

(c)  To  uncles,  aunts  or  descendants,  3%; 
exempt,  81.500. 

(d)  To  great-uncles,  great-aunts  or  de- 
scendants, 4',"o;  exempt    51  000. 


1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

3.  Debts  preferred  by  U.  S.  laws, 

4.  Judgments  and  mortgages. 
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State. 


Idaho 

Continued. 


lllliiuls. 


ludlana. 


Iowa. 


Kansas. 


Kentucky 


Louisiana. 


(e)  To  more  distant  relatives  or  strangers 
In  blood,  5%;  exempt,  SSOO; 
On  larger  estates  than  $25,000  the  above  rates 
are  multiplied  as  follows:  S25.000  to  S50.- 
000,  IJ^  times  above;  S50.000  to  8100,000, 
2  times  above;  §100,000  to  8500,000,  2y2 
times  above:  8500,000  and  upward,  3  times 
above. 


To  parents,  lineal  ancestors,  husband,  wife, 
child,  brother  or  sister,  on  amounts  in  excess 
of  exemption  up  to  (and  includlug)  850.000, 
l"c;  on  next  8100,000,  or  fraction,  2%:  on 
next  SIOO.OOO,  S"^'-;  on  next  8250,000,  5%;  on 
over  8250,000,  1%;  exemption  is  820,000. 
To  uncle,  aunt,  niece,  nephew  and  lineal 
descendants  of  such,  up  to  (and  includins) 
820,000  in  excess  of  exemption,  3%;  on  next 
S.50,000,  4%:  on  next  8100,000.  6%;  over 
S170  0eo,   8%.     Exemption   is   8500. 

In  all  other  cases  on  amounts  up  to  820,000, 
5%;  on  next  830,000,  6%;  on  next  850,000, 
8%;  ou  next  850,000,  10%;  on  next  8100,000, 
12% :  on  balance  over  above,  15%.  Exemp- 
tion in  this  class,  8100. 


Inheritance  Tax. 


Preferred  Obllgatlona. 


On     amounts     not     exceeding     825,000,     the 
prlmnry  rates  are: 

(1)  To   husband,   wife,   ancestor,   descendant 
adopted  child,  or  its  descendants,  1%.    Exempt 
810,000  to  widow  and  82,000  to  other  parties 
just  named. 

(2)  To  brother,  sister  or  their  descendants,  or 
to  sou-ln-law  or  daughter-in-law,  l]4%;  ex 
empt  S500. 

(3)  To  uncle,  aunt  or  their  descendants,  3% 
exempt  8250.  -^ 

(4/  To  great-uncle,   great-aunt    or    their   de- 
scendants, iVo:  exempt  8150. 
(5)  To  others  more  remote,  5%;  exempt  SlOO 
On  larger  amounts  the  primary  rates  are  mul- 
tiplied as  follows:     (1)  from  825,000  to  850 
000,  1  H  times;  (2)  from  850,000  to  8100,000. 
twice;   (3)   from  8100,000  to  8500,000.   2' 
times;  (4)  above  8500.000,  3  times. 


Property  passing  to  parents,  husband  or  VvMfe 

lineal  descendants,   adopted  child   or   Issue 

thereof  Is  exempt. 
To  others  5%  tax  above  81,000. 
To  alien  non-residents  of  the  State  tax  Is  20' 

unless  alien  Is  brother  or  sister,  when  tax  is 

10%. 


To  husband,  wife,  lineal  ancestor,  lineal  de- 
scendant, wife  or  widow  of  same: 

On  first  825.000,   1'";.;  on  second  825,000,  2''i; 
on  next  850,000,  3<'i;  on  next  8400,000,  4% 
on  all  over  8500,000,  5%    (except  in  case  o: 
wife   of   decedent   one   half   of   above   rates') 

To  brothers  and  sisters:   on  first  825,000,   3% 
on    second    825,000,    5%;    on    next    850,000 
IVi^'o:   on   next  8400,000,    10%;   on   all   over 
8500,000.    15%. 

To  relatives  of  all  degrees  other  than  as  above, 
and   to  strangers:   on   first   825,000,    5%;   on 
second  825,000,  7M%:  on  ue.xt  850,000,  10 ^j, 
on  next  8400,000,  12,4  % :  on  all  over  8500,000 
J  5%^ 

On  amounts  not  exceeding  825,000,  the  primary 
rates  are: 

(a)  To  hu.sband,  wife,  ancestor,  descendant, 
adopted  child,  1'^.  810,000  exempt  to  widow 
and  each  minor  child,  to  others  in  this  class 
85,000  e.xcmpt. 

(b)  To  brother,  sister,  or  their  descendants,  or 
to     son-in-law    or    daughter-in-law,     1J4% 
exempt  82.000. 

(c)  To  uncle,  aunt,  or  their  descendants,  3%,, 
exempt  81,500. 

(d)  To'  great^uncle,  great-aunt,  or  their  de- 
scendants, 4%;  exempt  81,000. 

(e)  To  others  more  remote,  5%;  exempt,  8500 
On  larger  amounts  the  primary  rates  are  multi- 
plied   at    the    same    amounts    and  rates  as 
provided  by  the  Indiana  statute  (above). 


Funeral  and  administration  ex- 
penses. 

Allowance  to  widon'  and  children. 

Expenses  of  last  sickness,  cxcepi 
doctor's  bll!  and  wages  to  servi 
ants. 

Debts  to  common  school  or  town- 
ship funds.   ' 

Doctor's  bin,  last  sickness. 

Money  owed  la  fiduciary  capacity 


1. 


Administration  expenses. 

Funeral  expenses. 

Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

Taxes. 

Debts   secured    by    liens    on    rea 

estate. 
Wages,  not  over  S50, 


1.  Debts  preferred  by  U.  S.  law,-;. 

2.  Public  rates  and  taxes. 

3.  Wages  wltliln  90  days  of  de:!i.h. 

4.  Claims  Hied  within  six  months  :iftc 

notice. 


Funeral  expenses. 

Expenses  of  last  sickness.     A;iiiiliJ 

Istrution     expenses.     Wage--     ir 

servants. 
Debts  due  to  State. 
Judgments. 
All   demands   presented  wltl!i:i  oni 

year  after  letters  of  admliiistni 

tlon. 
Demands  presented  after  on i-  yen, 

and  before  two  years. 


Funeral  expenses. 
Administration  expenses. 
Moneys  due  la  fiduciary  cap;iciiy 


Exempt  to  810,000  to  husband  or  wife,  parents  or 
lineal  ancestors,  children  or  descendants;  excess 
taxable  at  2%;  to  others  6%. 


1.  Funera'  expenses. 

2.  Legal  expenses. 

3.  Expense.'-  of  last  sickness. 

4.  Servant.'i    -.vagea  within  one  yc- 

5.  .Salaries,  cerUa. 
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State. 

Inheritance  Tax. 

Preferred  Obligations. 

Maine. .  ...... 

To  ancestors,  parents,  husband,  wife,  descend- 
ants, aflopted  child,  adoptive  parent,  wife  of 
son,  husband  of  daughter    the  rates  are  as 
loUowa:      Up    to    SSO.OOO,    1%;    $50,000    to 
$100,000,  1  hi  % :  above  8100,000.  2  % ;   $10,000 
exempt     to     parents,     husband,    wife,    child, 
adopted  child,  or  adoptive  parent. 

To  brother,  sister,  uncle,  aunt,  nephew,  niece 
or  cousin,  the  rates  on  the  above  amounts 
.are  4%,  4'A%  and  5%;  8500  exempt. 

To  others,  rates  on  the  same  amounts  are  5 '"; , 
6%  and  7%;  same  exemption. 

1.  Funeral    and    administration    ex- 

penses. 

2.  Allowance  to  husband,   widow  oe 

children., 

3.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

4.  Debts  preferred  under  U.  S.  lawsi 

5.  Taxes, 

Maryland 

Exempt'to  parents,  husband  or  wife,  children 
or  lineal  descendants;  to  others,  5'.'i  above 
$500. 

1.  Taxes. 

2.  Funeral  expenses. 
S.  Arrears  of  rent. 

4.   Judgments  or  decrees  of  Court. 

Massachusetts.. 

(a)  To  husband,  or  wife,  parent,  child,  grand- 
child, adopted  child,  or  adoptive  parent.      1  % 
up  to  $25,000:    2%,  S25.000  to  .S50,000;    4%, 
$50,000  to  $250,000;   5%.  $250,000  to  S1,000,- 
000;  (j%,  above  $1,000,000. 

(b)  To  ancestor,  or  descendant,  except  those  in- 
lEluded    in    the    previous     class,     or    son-    or 
daufc'hter-in-law,  descendant  of  adopted  child, 
or  iinceator  of  adoptive  parent.      1%   up  to 
$10,000;   2%,  $10,000  to  $25,000;  4%,  $25,000 
to   $50,000;     5^^;,  $50,000   to   $250,000;     6%, 
$250,000  to  $1,000,000;   7%,  .above  $1,000,000. 

(c)  To   brother,   sister,   step-child,   step-parent, 
half-brother,  half-sister,  nephew  or  niece,  the 
rates  on  the  amounta  given  in  class  (b)  are  3%. 
5%.  7%,  8%.  9%  and   10%. 

(d)  To  others  more  remote,  the  rates  on  the 
same  amounts   are   5%,   6%,    7%,   S^o,    9% 
and  10%. 

Exempt  to  hu.sband,  wife,  parent,  child,  adopted 
child  or  adoptive  psirent  510,000.    To  others 
81,000. 

1.  Debts  preferred  by  U.  S.  laws. 

2.  Public  rates  and  taxes. 

3.  Wages,  not  over  $100. 

4.  Debts    for    necessaries    furnished 

within  six  months" not  exceeding 
$150, 

Michigan 

Tax  of  1%  to  grandparents,  parents,  husbana 
or  wife,  child, brother  or  sister,  wife  or  widow 
of  son,  husband  of  daughter,  lineal  descend- 
ants, adopted  child,  or  one  to  whom  deceased 
stood  In  relation  of  parent,  exempt  to  82,000. 

To  others,   5%    over   $100.       Exemption   to 
widow  la  $5,000. 

1.  Administration  expenses. 

2.  Funeral  expenses. 

3.  Expenses  of  last  sicluiess. 

4.  Debts  preferred  by  V.  S.  laws 

Minne.sota. .  .  . 

l''lve  classes   of   benetlclarlea   are   recognized: 
(a)  wife,  or  lineal  descendant:  (b)  husband, 
parents,    anoestore,    adopted    children    or 
Issue  thereof;  (c)  brother  or  sister  or  their 
descendants,  son-in-law  or  daughter-in-law; 
(d)  uncles,  aunts  or  their  descendants;    (e) 
others  more  remote. 

The  rates  for  amounts  not  Qxceeaing  $15,000 
(called  the   piimjry  rates)   for  the  classes 
given   above  are  respectlvelv   1%.    l'i';o, 
3  % ,  4  ''i  .<ind  5  % .   On  amounts  from  %  1 5,000 
to  $30,000  the  primary  rates  are  miiltlpUed 
Ihi  times;  from  $30,000  to  $50,000  twice: 
from   S50,000  to  $100,000  2!-.    times,  and 
above  Sioo.OOo  3  times. 

Exemptions  are  to  classes  (a)  and  (b)  $10,000. 
except  ancestors.  $3,000;  to  class  (c)  $1,000; 
to   cljias    (d)    $250   and    to   class    (e)    $100. 

1.  Administration  expenses 

2.  Funeral  expenses. 

3.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

4.  Debts  preferred  by  U.  iS.  laws. 

5.  Taxes. 

Mississippi .... 

^-ono. 

•No  statutory  preference. 

Mdwourl  .  . 

Primary   rates   on   timounls   below   520,000   are 
as  follows: 

(1)  Husband  or  wife,   lineal  descendant  or  an- 
cestor, adopte<l  child  or  its  descendants,  1%. 
Exemption   $15,000   to   liusband   or   wife,    to 
others  of  this  class  $5,000. 

(2)  Brother,   sister,    or   their   descendants,   aoa- 
or  dautthter-ln-law,   3%.     S500  exempt. 

(3)  Uncle  or  aunt   or   their    descendants,    3%: 
$250  exempt. 

(4)  Great-uncle,  great-aunt,  or  their  descendants, 
4%:  $100  exempt. 

(5)  To  others  more  remote  5%. 

On  larger  amounts  the  primary  rates  are  multi- 
plied  as   follow:     $20,000   to   540,000,   twice; 
$40,000     to     $80,000,   3   times.     $80,000     to 
$200,000,     4     times;     8200,000     to    $400,000 
6  times;  above  S400.000.  6  times. 

1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Expenses  of  last  sickness;    wages 

of  servants;  tombstone. 

3.  Taxes  and  public  debts. 

4.  Judgments. 

5.  All  demands  presented  within  sU 

months  after  letters. 

6.  AU   demands    exhibited    after    sU 

months  and  before  one  year. 

yatana 

Tax   of    1,0    to  parents,  husoaud,  wife,  child, 
brother,  sister,  descendant,  adopted  child, 
son-in-law,  daughter-in-law,  $7,500  exempt, 

To  all  others.  5%  over  R500. 

1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

3.  Debts  preferred  under  U.  S.  Iaw3- 

4.  Judgments  and  mortgages. 

Ni-braska 

Taxable  at  1  %  to  parents,  husband  or  wife, 
child,  brother  or  sister,  wif^  or  widow  of  son. 

\.  Funeral  expenses  not  exceeding  $100. 
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STATB. 


Nebraska .... 
-  cdntimiea. 


Nevada . 


Inheritance  Ta.\. 


Husband  of  aaiigmer,'  aaopted  ciilld,  and 
lineal  descendants,  exempt  to  SIO.OOO.  - 

To  uncle,  aunt,  uepliew  or  niece,  or  their  de- 
scendants,  2%;  exempt  to  32,000. 

To  others,  auvjVe  S5U0  as  follows:  •'=500  to 
S5.000,  2%;  35,000  to  510,000,  3  ' ;, ;  SIO.OOO 
to  S20,000,  i%:  .$20,000  10  SSO.OOO,  5';,; 
above  .S.'iO  000    6%.      , 


exceeding    325,000    the 


On     amounts     not 
primary  rates  are 

(1)  To  husband  or  wife,  ancestors,  descend- 
ants or  adopted  child.  1%.  320,000  exempt 
to  widow  or  minor  child;  to  others  just 
named  310,000  exempt. 

<2)  To-  brother,  uister,  or  tlieir-  descendants, 
.son-in-laW  or  daughter-ln-law,  2%;  i?10,000 
exempt.        \        -J: 

(3)  To  unoles.uunts  or  their  descendant';.  3  Tr  ; 
;  S5;n,oo  exempt.  ■ 

(4)  To  great-uiicLes,  great-aunts  or  their  de- 
scendants. 4 'r..     (5)   To  all  others,  5 'io. 

On  larger  amounts  the  ))rlmary  rates  are  mul- 
.     tiplled  a.s  follows:     .S25,000  to  .S50,000,  twice 

primary  rates;  .'<o0,000  to  3100,000,  3  times; 

3100,000  to  3500,000,  i  times;  above  3500,- 

000,  5  times. 


N.  Hampshire.. 


J^p.w   Tersey. . 


New   Mexico. . , 


Kew  York. 


Nortb  Carolina. 


•North   Dakota, 


*  There  is  a 
Hpecial  provision 
in  the  law  of 
North  Dakota  for 
the  protection  of 
interests  In  es- 
tates of  persons 
in  the  military  or 
naval  service  ol 
the  IT.  S. 


Exempt  to  pareut.s,  husbaud  or  wife,  lineal 
descendants,  broilier,  sister,  adopted  cliiid, 
or  Issue  thereof,  wile  or  widow  of  son,  hus- 
band of   dausbler. 

To  all  others,   ~>'  o . 


To  husband  or  wife,  child,  adopted  ciiUd,  or 
its  issue,  or  lineal  descendant  the  rates  are 
I'h  from  .35,000  to  .3.50,000;  i'A7o  350,000 
to  ?;i50,000;  2%  3150,000  to  52.50,000;  3% 
above  3250,000.  .35,000  is  exempt. 

To  parent;?,  brother,  sister.  son-ln-Iaw,  and 
dauRhter-ln-lav.',  the  rates  ai-e  2%,  from 
35.000  to  350,000:  2^%  350,000  to  3150,- 
000:  Hn.  3150,000  to  3250,000:  4%  above 
3250,000.  SSiOOO  Is  exempt.  All  others,  5%, 
S.')00   exempt... 


Xoiie. 


I'o  parents,  husband  or  wife,  child,  adopted 
child  (35,000  exempt),  and  to  descendants 
(S500  exempt),  1'^;.  up  to  325,000;  2'.;  on 
the  next  375,000;  3^;.  on  the  next  3100,000; 
i'^'n  upon  all  additional  sums. 

To  brother,  sister,  son-in-law,  or  daughter-in- 
law,  3500  exempt;  2*^^  up  to  325,000:  3'^  on 
the  next  375,000;  4%  on  the  next  3100.000; 
5'7u  thereafter. 

To  othei-s  more  remote,  3500  exempt;  5%  up  to 
325,000;  Q%  on  the  next  375,000;  7%  on  the 
next  3100,000;  87r.  thereafter. 


To  husbaud  or  wife,  parents  or  ancestor,  children 
or  descendants,  adopted  child.  E.xempt, 
310.000  to  widow,  35.000  to  minor  child, 
32,000  to  others  of  this  cla.ss.  Rates  on 
excess,  17t.  up  to  325,000;  2%,  325,000  to 
3100,000;  3%,  3100,000  to  32.50,000;  4% 
32.50.000    to    3500,000;     5%    above    5500,000 

Co  brother,  sister,  or  their  descendants,  no 
exemption.  Kates  on  the  amounts  given 
above   are:    3%,   4%,   5%,   G%    and   7%. 

To  others  more  remote,  the  rates  on  the  same 
amounts  are:    5%,  6%.  7%.  8%  and  9%. 


Preferred   Obll^'atlons. 


2.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

3.  Debts  preferred  by  U.  S.  laws. 


1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 
■i.  Wages,  within  ninety  days. 

4.  Debts  preferred  by  li.  S.laws. 

5.  Judgments  and  mortgages. 


1.  .Administration  expenses. 

3.  Funeral  expenses. 

3.  Allowance  to  widow. 

4.  I'axcs  and  expenses  of  last  slc!ci;iss 


.  Judgments. 
.  Funeral  expenses. 
Medical  expenses  ot  lo 


5t  sickness 


4. 


Administration  expenses. 
Funeral  and  last  sickness  expenses. 
Allowance    for    widow    and    minor 

children. 
Debts  preferred  by  XT.  S.  or  Stale 

laws.  5.   Taxes. 


To  husband  or  wife  (320,000  exempt),  father^ 
mother,  descendants,  adopted  child  or  Its 
descendants,  1%  up  to  3100,000;  2%  from 
3100,000  to  S250,000;  2i-^%,  3250,000  to 
3500,000;  3%  above  3500,000,  310,000  exempt. 

To  brother  or  sister,  son-in-law  or  daughter- 
in-law  (3500  exempt),  \yi%  up  to  325,000; 
2M%  from  $25,000  to  350,000;  3%  from 
350,000  to  $100,000;  3Ji  %  from  3100,000  to 
3500,000;  4!^  %  above  3600,000. 

To  uncle,  aunt  or  their  descendants,  3%  up  to 
.325,000;  i'A  %  from  325,000  to  350,000:  6% 
from  350,000  to  3100,000:  7  'A  %  from  3100,- 
000  to  3500,000;  9%  above  3500,000. 

To  others,  5%  up  to  325.000;  6%  from  325,- 
000  to  350,000;  9%  from  350,000  to  3100,- 
000;  12%  from  3100,000  to  $500,000:  15% 
above  3500,000. 


1.  Funeral    and    administration    ex- 

penses. 

2.  Debts  preferred  under  U.  >S.  laws. 
1.   Taxes. 

1.   Judgments  and  decrees. 


Debts  secured  by  llen.g  on  property 

ol  decea.sed. 
Funeral  expenses. 
Taxes. 

Debts  due  U.  S.  or  State. 
Judgments. 
Wages  witliln  one  year.     Medical 

attendance  within  one  year. 


Administration  expenses. 
Funeral  and  last  sickness  expenses. 
Allowance  to  family. 
Debts  preferred  by  U.  3.  laws. 
Debts  secured  by  liens  on  properly 
of  deceased. 
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State. 

Inheritance  Tax. 

Preferred  Obligations. 

Ohio 

Exempt  to  parents,  husband  or  wife,  lineal  de- 
scendants or  adopted  child. 
To  others,  5%  above  $500  exempt. 

1.  Administration,    funeral    and    last 
sickness  expenses. 

2.  Allowance  to  widow  and  children 

for  twelve  months. 

3.  Debts  preferred  by  U.  S.  laws. 

4.  Taxes.          5.   Wages  up  to  $150. 

Oklahoma 

To  parents,  husbsmd  or  wife,  child,  brother,  sister, 
son-in-law,  da\ighter-in-law,  adopted  child,  or 
lineal    descendant,    1%    up    to    325,000:    2%, 
825,000  to  S.50,000;  3%.  S.50,000  to  §100,000; 
4%  above  $100,000.    S15,000  to  widow,  SIO.OOO 
to  each  child,  and  .$5,000  to  each  other  person 
named  above  is  exempt. 

To  others  more  remote,  |2,500  exempt;  tax  above 
exemption,  5%  up  to  $25,000;  6%,  $25,000  to 
?50.000:  8%,  S50.000  to  $100,000;  10%  above 
3100,000. 

1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

3.  Support  of  family  for  niaety  daya. 

4.  Taxes  to  U.  S.  or  State. 

5.  Debts  preferred  by  U.  S.  or  Stat9 

laws. 

6.  Judgments  or  mortgages. 

7.  Other  claims  presented  within  slS 

months. 

Oregon 

To    grandparents,    parents,    husband    or    wife, 
child  or  descendant,   brother,   sister,   son-   or 
daughter-in-law,    adopted    child,    35,000    ex- 
empt.     The  rate  1  %  below  §25,000,  increases 
with    varying    amounts    up    to    4%      above 
S600,000. 

Uncle,  aunt,  nephew,  niece  or  their  descendants. 
The  rates  increase  from  2%   from  SI, 000    to 
$5,000;  up  to  8%  above  $200,000. 

To  others  more  remote,  the  rates  increase  from 
3%  from  $500  to  §2,500;    up  to  10%    above 
S200.000. 

1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Ta.xes  due  U.  S. 

3.  Expenses    of   last   sickness. 

4.  Public  rates  and  taxes. 

5.  Debts  preferred  by  U.  S.  laws. 

6.  Debts  secured  by  liens  on    prop. 

erty  of  deceased. 

7.  Wages  within  ninety  days. 

Pennsylvania .  . 

Estates  less  than  $250  exemin. 

Exempt  to  parents,  husband  or  wife,   children 

or  lineal  descendants,  stepchildren,  adopted 

children,  wife  or  widow  of  son. 
To  all  others.  5%. 

1.  Funeral     and     last     sickness     ex. 

penyes.       Wages    due    household 
servants  within  one  year. 

2.  Rent,  within  one  year. 

Rhode  Island.  . 

Estates   Under   85,000   tax   exempt    (above   said 
sum    a  i  general    tax   of    H  %    is    imposed     in 
additloi  to  the  rates  specified  below). 

To    Grandparents,    parents,    husband     or     wife, 
child,  or  descendant,  adopted  cJjild,  brother, 
sister,  nephew,  niece,  son-in-law,  or  daughter- 
in-law,   $25,000  is  exempt.      Rates  on  excess 
are:       H%    below.   850,000;    1%,    550,000    to 
$250,000;    1H%,   5250,000   to  $500,000;    2%, 
$.500,000    to    $750,000;    2H%.     $750,000    to 
$1,000,000;  3%  above  $1,000,000. 

To  others  more  remote  $1,000  is  exempt,    and 
rates  on  excess  are:     5%  up  to  $50,000;    6%, 
$.50,000  to  $250,000;  7%,  $250,000  to   $1,000,- 
000;  8%,  above  $1,000,000. 

1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Expenses  of  last  slekness. 

3.  Debts  due  U.  S. 

4.  State  and  town  taxes. 

5.  Wages  up  to  $100. 

6.  Other  claims  presented  within  six 

months. 

7.  Other  claims  presented  within  one 
■  year. 

South  Carolina. 

None. 

1.  Funeral,  last  sickness,  probate  and 

administration  expenses. 

2.  Debts  due  to  public. 

3.  Judgments,  mortgages  and  execu- 

tions.                  , 

4.  Rent. 

5.  Bonds,  contract  debts. 

*South  Dakota.  . 

On  amounts  not  exceeding  $15,000  the  primary 
rates  of  tax  nre' 

(1)  To  wife  or  lineal  Issue,  1% .     (2)  To  husband, 
ancestor  or  adopted  child  or  its  issue,  1H%. 
(3)  To  brother,  sister  or  their  descendants,  to 
son-in-law    or  daughter-in-law,   3%.      (4)    To 
uncles,   aunts  or  their  descendants,  4%.     (5) 
To  others,  ^%. 

On  increased  Amounts  the  primary  rate  is  multi- 
plied as  follows:  815,000  to  $30,000,  \H  times; 
$30,000  to  $50,000,  twice:  $50,000  to  $100,000, 
2  H  times;  above  $100,000,  3  times. 

$10,000  Is  exempt  to  husband,  wife.  Issue  or 
adopted  clilld;  $3,000  is  exempt  to  ancestor; 
81,000  exempt  to  class  (3),  $250  to  class  (4) 
and  $100  to  class  (5). 

1.  Funefal  expenses. 

2.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

3.  Administration  expenses. 

4.  Wages  for  60  days. 

5.  Debts  preferred  by  U.  S.  laws. 

0.  Debts  secured   by   liens  on   prOD* 
erty  of  deceased. 

»  There  -  Is    a 
special  provision 
in    the    law    of 
South  Dakota  for 
the  protection  of 
Interests    of    es- 
tates  of   persons 
in  the  U.  8.  mili- 
tary or  naval  ser- 
vice. 

Tennessee 

To  parents,  hus  )and,   »ife,  child  or  descend- 
ants, $10,000  exempt.     Upon  excess,  1%  up 
to  $20,000;  \^.-/o  above  i20.uu0. 

To  others.  5%  a  live  S'^ 50.     . 

No  priority. 

Texas. ...,..,. 

Exempt  to  parents,  husband  or  wife  or  de- 
scendants. 

The  rate  of  taxation  on  other  legacies  varies 
(above  such    sum    as  is  exempt)   with  the 
amount  of  the  legacy.     Six  divisions  as  to 
amount  are  recognized:     (1)  up  to  $10,000; 
(2)  $10,000  to  325,000;  (3)  $25,000  to  $50,- 
000;  (4)  $50,0(J»,to  $100,000;  (5)  $100,000  to 
$500,000;  (fi)  above  $500,000. 

To   ancestors,   brothers,   sisters   or   their   de- 
scendants, the  rates  on  the  above  amounts 
»re  2%.  2H%.  3%,  3>^%.  4,%   and  5%, 

1.  Funeral     and     last     sickness     ex- 

penses. 

2.  Administration  expenses  and  one 

year's    support    of    widow    and 
children. 

3.  Debts    secured    by    mortgage    or 

other  lien. 
1.  Other     debts     presented     within 
twelve  montbs. 
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State, 


TCXHS. 

contintied. 


Viifh. 


Vermont. 


Inheritance  Tax. 


S2,000  being  exjiupt.  lo  uncles,  aunts  or 
their  descenclauts  the  rates  are  3%.  4%, 
5%,  6%,  7%  and  8%.  .Sl.OOO  being  exempt. 
To  others'  more  remote  the  rates  are  4%, 
5H%.  7%,  8',%.  10'.;,  and  12%.  S500 
being  exempt. 


Vhi-'lnla.  . 


Washlnglnii. 


We.st  Virginia. 


Wisconsin 


Wyoming. 


United  States . 


$10,000  of  each  estate  exempt:  tax  3%,  §10,000 
to  S2.5.000:  5'";,  above  825,000. 


Exempt  to  parents,  husband  or  wife,  lineal  de 
sceudants,  stepchild,  adopted  child,  or  lineal 
descendant    thereof,   wife  or  widow  of  son 
husband  of  daughter. 

To  all  others.  5%. 


On  amounts  not  exceeding  850,000  the  primary 
rates  are:  (a)  To  grandparent,  parent, 
husband  or  wife,  child,  descendant,  brother 
or  sister,  1%.  Slo.OOO  exempt.  (b)  To 
others  more  remote,  5''/.. 

On  larger  amounts  the  primary  rates  are  multi- 
plied as  follows:  (1)  from  SSO.OOO  to  8250,000, 
twice;  (2)  .S250,000  to  81,000,000,  3  times 
(3)   above  SI. 000.000,  4  times.  


To  parent.^,  Imaband  or  wife,  lineal  descendant 
adopted  child  or  its  descendants,  810,000 
exempt.  Kates  on  excess  are:  1%  up  to 
850,000:  2%,  850,000  to  SIOO.OOO;  3% 
SIOO.OOO    to   8250,000;     5%    above   .8250,000 

To  brother,  sister,  uncle,  aunt,  nephew  or  niece, 
no  exemption,  the  rate.s  on  the  amounts 
stated  are:    3%,  5%,  7%   and  9%. 

To  others  more  remote,  the  rates  on  the  same 
amounts   are:     0%,    9%,    12%    and    15%. 


To  lineal  ancestor,  husband,  wife,  descendant, 
the  rate  Is  1%  on  amounts  up  to  825,000; 
825,000  to  SoO.OOO,  1  '4  % ;  850,000  to  8  100,- 
000,  2%;  8100,000  to  8500,000,  2.4%; 
above  8500.00 J,  3%.  Exempt  up  to  SIO.- 
000,  except  In  case  of  widow,  where  515,000 
Is  exempt. 

To  brother  or  sister  ilie  rate  Is  3%  up  to  S25,- 
000,  and  for  the  varying  amounts  stated 
above  the  rates  are  i}'i'-c,  6%,  7)4%  and 
9%.  To  other.s  more  remote  the  rates  are 
5%,  7'A  %.  10%.  12^%  and  15%. 


(1)  Tax  of  1%  to  husband,  wife,  lineal  de- 
scendants, lineal  ancestors,  adopted  child, 
and  llncil  Issue  thereof. 

(2)  To  brothers,  sisters  and  their  descendants, 
wife  or  widow  of  son,  or  husband  of  daughter, 

(3)  To  uncles,  aunts  ur  their  descendants,  3%, 

(4)  To  great-uncles,  great-aunts  and  their  de- 
scendants, 4  %. 

(..'))   To  all  others,  5%. 

When  the  estate  Is  above  825,000  the  above 
rates  are  multiplied  as  follows:  325,000  to 
850.000,  I'Xi  times  on  excess;  850,000  to 
8100,000,  2  times  on  excess;  8100,000  to 
3500,000,  2}i  times  on  excess;  above  8500,- 
000,  3  times  on  excess.  Exempt  810.000  to 
widow  and  lesser  amounts  to  other  relatives, 
down  to  SlOO  exemptions  to  strangers  In 
blood. 


Tax  of  2 ' 0  on  amount  above  810,000  to 
parents,  husband  or  wife,  child.  Brother, 
sister,  lineal  descendants,  wife  or  widow  of 
son,  husband  of  daughter,  adopted  or  ac- 
knowledged child  for  ton  year.s. 

To  others  than  above,  tax  of  5'i;  $500  e.xerapt. 


Preferred  Obligations. 


Funeral  expenses.        -   .  ^^ 

Expenses  of  last  sickness  and  ad- 
ministration. 

Wages  up  to  SlOO. 

Debts  preferred  by  U.  S.  or  State 
laws. 

Debts  secured  by  liens. 


1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Headstone  not  over  825. 

3.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

4.  Taxes. 

5.  Debts  due  to  State. 

6.  Debts  due  to  U.  S. 

7.  Wages  within  3  mouths,  not  ovei 

850  per  creditor. 


1.  Funeral    and    aduJlnlstratlon    e.s- 

penses. 

2.  E.xpeiises  of  last  sickness,  not  ex- 

ceeding S50,  doctor  or  druggist. 

3.  Taxes. 

4.  Money  owing  as  trustee  or  in  fidu- 

ciary capacity. 


1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

3.  Debts  preferred  by  U.  &.  laws. 

4.  Wages,  within  ninety  days. 

5.  Taxes. 

li.  Judgments   and   mortgages   whict 
avc  liens  on  land. 


Kunei-al     and     administration     ex- 

|)onscs. 
Debts  owing  to  U.  S. 
Taxes. 
Fiduciary  obligations 


Last  sickness  and  funeral  expenses. 
Debts  preferred  by  U.  S.  laws. 


Funeral  and  administration  ex- 
penses. 

Expenses  of  last  sickness  and  sixty 
days'  wages.  Including  medical 
attendance  and  medicines. 

Judgments  and  mortgages. 

All  claims  presented  within  six 
months. 

All  claims  oresented  within  one  yr. 


The  Federal  Tax  is  imposed  on  the  estate  as  a  whole,  not  on  the  shares  of  the  several 
legatees.  Irrespective  of  the  relationship  of  the  beneficiaries  to  the  decedent.  S50,00Q 
of  each  estate  is  exempt  from  tax.  The  rates  on  the  excess  are  as  follows:  Not  exceed- 
ing  850,000,  1%;  850,000  to  8150,000,  2%;  8150,000  to  8250,000,  3%;  8250,000  to 
8450,000.  4%;  8450,000  to  8750,000,  6%;  8750,000  to  81,000,000,  8%;  S1,000,000  to 
Sl.500.000.  10%;  Sl,.500.000  to  82,000,000,  12%;  82,000,000  to  83,000.000.  14%; 
$3,000,000  to  84,000,000,  16%;  84.000,000  to  85,000,000.  18%;  85.000,000  to  88,000.000.  ■ 
20%;  $8,000,000  to  SIO.000,000,  22%:  exceeding  810,000,000,  25%. 
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DISTRIBUTION    OF    INTESTATE'S    PERSONAL  .  ESTATE. 

'    THE  following  Is  a  syuopsls  of  the  laws  of  the  various  States  providing  for  the  distribution  of  the  personal 
estate  o(  a  Oeceaaed  after  the  payment  of  funeral  expoosea  and  other  debts  where  there  is  no  will: 

In  many  of  tne  Stat-es  the  widow  and  children  are  entitled  to  receive  a  small  portion  of  the  estate, 
Bcnerally  varylnt;  from  8100  to  $500,  before  the  claims  of  creditors  are  paid.  Aside  from  such  exempt 
portlou  of  the  estate  the  property  to  be  distributed  to  the  widow  or  relatives  Is  that  remaining  after  all 
creditors'  claims  have  been  salisUed. 

■  The  followlnK  Is  the  plan  of  distribution  of  a  male's  property.  The  same  rules  apply  to  a  female's 
estate,  except  in  some  States,  where  the  rights  of  a  husband  in  the  estate  of  hlo  deceased  wife  differ. 

I.  In  all  States  where  the  deceased  leaves  a  child  or  children,  tfr  descendants  of  any  deceased  child, 
and  no  widow,  the-  children  or  descendants  take  the  entli-c  estate,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  relatives. 
vThe  ciiildren  Uike  equal  aliares.  and  In  most  States  the  descendants  of  a  deceased  child  tosether  talce  the 
share  of  their  p:vrerit.  excoi>t  wherejhe  descondants  are  all  in  equal  desree  to  the  deceased  fall  grandchildren, 
no  children  surviving),  when  thoyflluire  equally  and  do  not  take  their  proportionate  share  of  their  parent's 
Interest; 

No  statement  Is  given  In  this  synopsis  of  the  law  of  Louisiana,  which,  beini;  founded  on  the  provisions 
of  the  French  code  and  Roman  law  instead  of  the  Entjiish  common  law,  which  Is  tlie  underlying  principle 
in  the  other  States,  dilfers  In  many  respects  from  the  p''l:)cli)los  followed  In  the  other  States,'  especially  on 
the  qticstion  of  the  rights  of -a  husband  and  wife  In  each  other's  property  and  in  the  property  acquiied  by 
the  husband  and  \vife  diu'lng  their  married  life.  The  provisions  of  the  law  of  Indiana  are  also  not  Included, 
for  the  reason  that  for  an  accurate  statement  of  Its  provisions  a  reading  of  the  entire  statute  is  necessary, 
together  with  the  decisions  of  the  Indiana  courts  construing  its  provisions,  which  would  occupy  too  much 
space  for  a  statement  hero. 

•  II.  (a)  If  deceased  leaves  a  widow,  and  no  chlWren  or  descendants,  the  widow  takes  all.  This  la 
the  rule  In  Alabama,  Arizona.  Colorado,  Florida.  Georgia,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  New 
Jersey,  New  Mexico,  Ohio,  Oregon.  Tennessee,  Tex.is,  Washington,  West  Virginia  and  Wisoonsin. 

(b)  In  tbo  following  States  the  widow  takes  one-half,  the  residue  being  taken  by  the  other  relatives 
In  the  manner  Srnd  proportion  in  which  they  take  the  entire  estate  when  the  deceased  leaves  neither  widow 
nor  descendants  (given  below) ;  Arkansas,  California,  Driaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Idaho.  Iowa,  Kentuclcv, 
Maine  Maryland,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Rhode  Island 
Texas,  Washinjjton,  West  Virginia  and  Wlscon«;in.  lu  Delaware  the  widow  tai.e.i  all  up  to  §3,000  and 
one-half  after  tl^at.     if  no  kin,  widow  takes  all. 

(c)  In  Massaohusotts,  North  Dakota,  Pennsylvania  and  Utah  the  widow  takes  the  entire  estate  up 
to  S5,000  and  one-half  of  tlie  residue. 

(d)  In  Connecticut  the  widow  takes  the  entire  estate  up  to  S2,000  and  one-half  of  the  residue. 

(e)  In  New  York,  If  there  be  a  father  or  mother  of  deceased  surviving,  the  v/idow  takes  one-half;  if 
there  be  no  father  or  mother,  but  a  brother  or  sister,  nephew  or  niece  surviving,  the  widow  takes  S2,000 
and  ono-half  residue;  if  there  be  no  parent,  brother,  sister,  nephew  or  nioco,  the  widow  takes  all.  The 
residue  after  the  widow's  tJhare  pusses  in  each  case  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  applying  whore  no 
widow  or  Issue  survive. 

(f)  In  New  Hampshire  the  widow  takes  SI. 500.  and,  if  the  estate  exceeds  S3, 000,  one-half  of  the  residue. 

(g)  In  Wyoming  the  widow  takes  tlie  entire  estate  up  to  520,000  and  three-fourths  of  the  residue  (if 
brother,  sister  or  parent  survive    otherwise  all  to  widow). 

(1)  In  Michigan  the  widow  lakes  the  entire  estate  up  to  83,000  and  one-half  of  the  residue  (if  brother, 
sister  or  parent  survive,  otherwise  all  to  widow) 

(j)  In  Vermont  the  widow  takes  entire  estate  If  not  exceeding  .52,500;  if  more  than  §2,500.  widow  talccs 
that  sum  and  one-half  of  residue. 

III.  (al  When  the  deceased  leaves  a  widow  and  children,  o''  descendants,  the  widow  takes  one-third 
and  the  cliildren  share  equally  in  the  residue  In  the  following  States;  Arizona,  Arkan-sas.  Connecticut, 
Delaware.  District  of  Columbia,  UlluoLs.  Iowa,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massacluisetts,  Minnesota,  New 
Hampshire.  Now  Jersey  New  York.  Ohio  (one-half  if  less  than  .S400),  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Carolina,  Texaq,  Vermont,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 

(b)  IB  the  following  States,  If  there  be  but  one  child,  the  widow  takes  one-half  and  the  child  one-half; 
if  two  or  more  children  or  thcii'  dcgceurtants.  the  \vldow  takes  one-third,  as  above,  and  the  children  or  thoir 
descendants  the  residue:  Calilornla,  Florida,  Idaho  Michigan,  Montana,  Nevada,  North  Dakota,  Okla- 
homa, South  Dakota  and  Utah. 

(c)  In  the  following  States  the  widow  takes  one-half  and  the  clilldrcn,  or  descendants,  the  residue; 
Colorado,  Kansas.  Kentucky    Oregon,  Washington  and  Wyoming. 

(d)  In  the  following  Slates  the  widow  takes  the  same  share  as  each  of  t)ie  children:  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  Tennessee  and  Wiscoasln. 

(e)  In  North  (Carolina.  If  there  are  less  than  three  children,  the  widow  takes  one-third  and  the  children 
the  residue;  If  there  are  three  or  more  children,  the  widow  takes  the  same  share  as  each  of  tlie  children. 

(0  in  Alabama,  If  there  Ls  but  one  child,  the  widow  takes  one-half  and  the  cliild  one-half;  if  there  are 
more  than  one  child  and  loss  than  five. children,  the  widow  takes  the  same  share  as  each  of  the  children; 
if  there  are  ftve  or  n\ore  children,  the  widow  takes  one-hflh  and  the  children  or  their  descendants  share 
equally  in  the  re«iidue. 

(g)  In  Georgia,-  If  there  are  less  than  five  children,  the  widow  takes  the  same  share  as  each  of  the 
children;  If  there  are  Ave  or  more  children,  the  widow  takes  one-fltlh  and  the  children  or  their  descendants 
Bhare  equally  In  the  residue. 

In  Nebraska  If  widow  Is  not  the  parent  of  all  the  children  of  the  deceased  and  there  be  more  than  one 
child,  widow  takes  one-iourt.h  and  children  the  residue.  If  widow  is  p.arent  of  all  children  of  the  deceased, 
she  takes  onp-halt  if  there  be  but  one  child  and  the  child  the  residue;  it  there  be  more  than  one  child  the 
widow  takes  one-third  and  the  children  the  residue. 

(h)  In  New  Mexico,  the  widow  takes  one-naif  of  the  estate  acquired  during  marriage,  otherwise  than 
by  gift  (by  purchase,  for  example)  and  the  children  or  their  descendants  share  equally  in  the  residue;  the 
widow  also  takes  one-fourth  of  the  estate  acquired  before  marriage,  or  by  Pitt  or  legacy  during  marriage, 
the  children  or  their  descendants  taking  the  residue. 

IV.  (a)  When  the  deceased  leaves  no  widow,  childroti  or  descendants,  the  parents  take  the  entlro 
estate  In  equal  snares  In  the  following  Stales:  Alabama,  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  ConnecUcut,  Idaho, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada, 
New  Hampsliire,  North  CaroHna,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  Washington,  Wisconsin 
and  Wyoming. 

In  all  of  the  States  just  mentioned,  except  Alabama,  Arizona,  Maine,  and  Texas,  if  one  parent  is  dead, 
the  surviving  parent  takes  the  entire  estate,  to  the  exclusion  of  brothers  and  sisters.  In  Alabama,  Arizona, 
Maine,  and  Texas  the  surviving  parent  takes  one-half  and  the  brothers  and  sisters,  or  their  descendants, 
take  tUe  residue. 

In  all  of  them,  if  both  parents  are  dead,  the  brothera  and  sisters  and  their  descendants  take  the  entire 

(b)  In  the  foUowlns  .'States  the  father,  if  living,  takes  the  entire  estate;  if  the  father  to  dead,  then  to 
the  mother  and  brothers  and  sisters,  or  their  descendants  equally;  and  if  both  parents  are  dead,  then  to 
the  brothers  and  sisters,  or  their  descendants:  Florida,  New  York,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota, 
Tennesscf),  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 

(c)  la  tbc  f*U»wiog  States  the  father,  il  living,  takes  the  entire  estate;  It  the  tather  la  dead,  then  to 
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the  mother,  ami  if  botb  parents  are  dead,  men  to  the  brothers  aud  sisters  Ol  their  deseendants:    Arkansas. . 
District  of  Columbia  and  North  Dalcota.  ,  ,       ^  ,    ,  ..,,-,  ^ 

(d)  In  the  following  States  the  parents,  if  Ilvlnff,  and  the  brothers  and  sisters,  or.  theiv,  descendants, 
take  the  entire  estate,  sharing  equally:     Georgia.  Illinois,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  New  Jersey  and  South 

(6)  in  Delaware,  Ohio  and  Maryland  (where  the  property  did  not  descend  tp  intestate  from  either 
parent)  the  brothers  and  sisters,  or  theii-  dosceudants,  take  the  entire  estate  in  preference  to  the  parents, 
who  only  inherit  if  there  are  no  brothers  or  sisters  or  lawful  issue  of  any  deceased  brothers  or  sisters. 

DISTRIBUTION    OF   FEMALE'S   ESTATE. 
In  the  following  States,  if  the  deceased  was  a  married  woman,  the  rights  ot  her  surviving  nusbaud  in 
her  personal  estate  differ  from  the  rights  of  a  widow  In  the  estate  of  her  deceased  husband  a^  shown  in  the 

(a)  In  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia  North  Carolina.  Rhode  Island,  aud  Virginia  the  husband  takes 
the  entire  personal  estate,  whether  there  is  any  issue  of  the  marriage  or  not. 

(b)  In  New  York,  the  husband  takes  the  same  distributing  share  as  a  widow  would  take. 

(c)  In  Florida,  Georgia  and  Pennsylvania,  if  there  are  no  children  or  descendants,  the  husband  takea 
the  entire  estate;  If  there  are  children,  the  husband  takes  the  same  share  as  each  child. 

(d)  In  Ohio  the  husband  takes  the  entire  estate  If  there  arc  no  children  or  desciMidants;  if  there  aro 
children  or  descendants,  they  take  the  entire  estate. 

(e)  In  Alabama  the  husband  takes  one-half  of  the  estate,  the  fchildren,  or  descendants  taking  the  residue. 

(f)  In  North  Carolina  whore  surviving  husband  is  not  also  the  father  of  all  the  children  of  decedent. 
If  there  be  one  cliild  the  husband  lakes  one-half  and  the  child  one-half,  if  there  be  more  than  one  child, 
husband  takes  child's  share. 

ACKNOWLEDCtflEWT    OF    DEEDS. 

AN  AcKNOiVT/Eoo.MENT  Is  the  act  of  dcflarlng  the  execution  of  an  instrument  before  an  oilieer  authorized 
to  certify  to  such  dnclaratiou  The  officer  certiQes  to  the  fact  of  such  declaration,  and  to  his  knowledge 
of  the  person  so  declaring.  Conveyances  or  deeds  of  land  to  be  entitled  to  be  recorded  must  first  be  acknowl- 
edged before  a  proper  officer      Most  of  the  States  have  forms  of  acknowledgments,  which  should  be  followed. 

Acknowledgments  may  be  taken  in  general  by  Notaries  Public  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Judges  or  Clerks 
of  Courts  ot  the  higher  grades.  Registers  Masters  in  Chancery  Court  Commissioners,  Town  Clerks,  Mayors 
and  Clerks  of  incorporated  cities,  within  their  respective  jurisdictions. 

The  requisites  to  a  valid  deed  are  the  same  in  general  as  other  contracts,  but  the  appointment  of  an 
attorney  to  execute  a  deed  for  another  person  must  in  general  be  executed  with  the  same  formalities  requisite 
to  the  deed  itself,  _  ,    ,  ,  ^  ■      . ,     ,       ^.  »,     . 

Seals  or  their  equivalent  (or  whatever  is  intended  as  sucW  are  necessary  in  Alaska,  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Florida.  Idaho  Illinois,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  -New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Now  York,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  Penn.'^ylvanla, 
South  Carolina  Vermont,  Virginia.  West  Virginia.  Wisconsin,  Wyoming.  In  almost  all  the  States  deeds 
by  corporations  must  be  under  seal.  Forms  are  prescribed  or  indicated  by  the  statutes  of  most  of  tiie 
States  except  Connecticut,  Florida,  Louisiana.  Sep.\r.\te  acknowledgment  by  wife  is  required  In  Alaska, 
Arkansas  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Florida  Georeia  Idaho  Kentucky.  Louisiana,  Montana,  Nevada, 
New  Jersev,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina  Tennessee.  Texas.  One  Witne.s3 
to  the  execution  of  deeds  Is  roquired  in  District  of  Columbia.  Maine  (customary),  Maryland,  Nebraska. 
New  Jersey  (usual),  Oklahoma,  Utah,  Wyoming.  Two  Witnesses  to  the  execution  of  deeds  are  required 
In  Arkansas  Connecticut.  Florida  Georgia,  Louisiana  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio, 
Oregon,  South  Carolina    Texas    Vsrmont.  Wisconsin 

PROMISSORY  NOTES  AND  CHECKS. 

Negotiable  Instruments,  the  commoa  forms  of  which  are  promissory  notes,  cliecks,  or  other  bills 
of  exchange  while  having  the  same  i/eneral  requisites  as  other  contracts,  have  certain  distinct  features. 
The  purpose  of  tlie  law  is  to  facilitate  as  much  as  possible  their  tree  passing  from  hand  to  hand  like  cur- 
rency. The  assignment  ol  an  ordinary  coiilraoi  leaves  the  assigaee  in  no  different  position  for  enforcing 
his  rights  than  that  oi  his  assignor,  but  one  who  takes  a  negotiable  Instrument  from  a  prior  holder,  without 
knowledge  oi  any  defences  to  it,  before  its  maturity,  and  gives  value  lor  it,  holds  It  free  of  any  defences 
which  might  have  been  set  up  against  his  predecessors,  except  tliose  defects  that  were  inherent  in  the 
Instrument  itself  ,    .        ,  .      ,^  ,        ,  .  ,  ,        j, 

To  be  negotiable  an  instrument  must  be  in  writing  and  signed  by  the  maker  (ot  a  note)  or  drawer 

(of  a  bill  or  check).  ,  ,  ,     . 

It  must  contain  an  unconditional  promise  or  order  to  pay  a  sum  certain  in  money. 

Must  be  payable  on  demand,  or  at  a  Dxed  future  time. 

Must  be  payable  to  order  or  to  bcirer. 

In  a  bill  of  exchaiiKO  (check)  the  party  directed  to  pay  must  be  reasonably  certain. 

Every  negotiable  iust.rumeut  is  presumed  to  have  been  issued  for  a  valuable  consideration,  and  want 
ot  consideration  in  the  crealion  ot  the  instrument  is  not  a  defence  against  a  bona-fide  holder. 

An  instrument  l«  ne£>otIatecl  that  is  completely  transferred,  so  as  to  vest  title  lu  tlie  purchaser. 
If  payable  to  bearer,  or  iiidorsort  siinoly  wilh  the  name  of  the  last  holder,  by  mere  deliveiy,  if  payable  to 
order  by  the  indorsement  of  the  party  to  whom  it  is  payable  and  delivery.  „.,... 

One  who  transfers  an  inslrument  hv  indorsement  warrants  to  every  subsequent  holder  that  the  instru- 
ment is  genuine,  that  he  has  title  to  it, "and  that  if  not  iiaid  by  the  party  primarily  liable  at  maturity,  he 
will  pay  It  upon  receiving  due  notice  of  non-payment.  .  .  . 

To  hold  an  indorser  liablethe  holder  upon  its  non-payment  at  maturity  must  give  prompt  notice 
ot  such  non-payment  to  the  indorser  aud  that  the  holder  looks  to  the  indorser  for  payment.  Such  notice 
should  be  sent  within  twenty-four  hours,  ,_   , ,      .  .■      .,         ,      ,.        u  •      • 

When  an  indorser  is  thus  compelled  to  pay  he  may  hold  prior  parties  through  whom  he  received 
the  Instrument  liable  to  him  by  sending  tliem  prompt  notice  of  non-payment  upon  receiving  such  notice 

One  who  transfers  a  negotiable  instrument  by  delivery,  without  indorsing  it,  simply  warrants  that 
tne  instrument  is  genuine,  that  he  h.as  title  to  it,  and  knows  of  no  defence  to  it,  but  does  not  agree  to  pay 
It  if  unpaid  at  maturity  ,  ,  ,  ,     ^  .,,      .  .i,    .u  1 1    . 

The  maker  of  a  note  is  liable  to  pay  it  if  unpaid  at  maturity  without  any  notice  from  the  holder 
or  Indorser. 

Notice  to  one  of  several  partners  is  sufficient  notice  to  all.  ,-...>        , 

When  a  check  is  certified  by  a  bank  the  bank  becomes  primarily  liable  to  pay  it  without  notice  of 
Its  non-payment,  and  when  the  holder  of  a  check  thus  obtains  its  certification  by  the  banlt,  the  drawer  of 
the  check  and  previous  Indorsers  are  released  from  liability,  and  the  holder  looks  to  the  bank  for  payment, 

A  bona-fide  holder  of  a  negotiable  instrument,  that  Is,  a  party  who  takes  an  instrument  regular  on 
Its  face,  before  Its  maturity,  pays  value  for  It  and  has  no  knowledge  of  any  defences  to  it.  is  entitled  to 
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hold  the  party  primarily  liable  responsible  for  its  payment.  dcBpitc  any  defences  Uo  may  have  against  the 
party  to  whom  he  stJve  it.  except  sucti  as  rendered  tlic  instrument  void  in  its  inecptiou.  Thus,  If  the 
maker  of  a  note  received  no  value  for  it.  or  was  induced  to  issue  It  tlirough  fraud  or  imposition,  they  do 
not  defeat  the  right  of  a  bona-fide  holder  to  compel  its  paymonl   from  him. 

The  foUowing  States  have  enacted  a  .similar  N\>i;oiiiil)le' Instrunioul  Law:  Alabama,  Arizona, 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  Dist.  of  Columbia,  Florida.  Idalio,  fowa,  Kansas,  Kcntucl^y,  Louisiana,  Maryland, 
Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  .Icrsey,  New  York.  N'orth  Carolina.  North  Dakota,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island.  Tennessee,  Utah.  Virginia.  Washington,  and  >-\  isionslii — and  the  same  general 
rules  apply  in  all  the  States. 


LAW  OF  CONTRACTS. 


A  contract  Is  an  agreement  of  two  or  more  parties  by  wLiicli  reciprocal  right.s  and  obligations 
are  created.  One  party  acquires  a  right;  enforceable  at  law,  to  .some  act  or  forbearance  from  the  other, 
who  Is  under  a  corresponding  obligation  to  tliu.s  act  or  forbear. 

Generally  speaking,  all  contracts  which  are  made  iietweeu  two  compctonl  i)artie.s,  for  a  proper  con- 
sideration, without  fraud  and  for  a  lawful  p'.irpose,  arc  enforceable  at  law 

To  the  creation  of  a  valid  contract  there  mtist.  be: 

1.  Precise  agreement.  The  oiler  of  one  party  must  l)c  met  hy  an  acceptance  by  tlie  other,  according 
to  llie  terms  offered 

2.  There  must  be  a  consideration.  .Something  of  value  must  cither  be  received  by  one  party  or  given 
iip  by  the  other 

3.  The  parties  must  have  capacit.\-  to  contract.  The  contract.'!  of  ins.me  persons  ;ire  not  binding  upon 
them.  Married  women  are  now  generally  permitted  to  contract  as  though  single,  ;md  bind  their  separate 
property.  The  contracts  of  an  infant  are  generally  not  bindiog  upon  him  unless  ratiiled  after  attaining 
his  majority.  The  conlr.'tets  of  an  infant  for  "necessaries '  may  be  enforced  against  him  to  the  extent  of 
the  reasonable  value  of  the  goods  furuishetl  It  Is  in(^umt)ent  upon  one  seeking  tlius  to  hold  an  infant  to 
show  that  the  goods  furnished  were  in  fact  necessary  to  the  infant,  and  that  he  was  not  already  supplied 
by  his  parents  or  guardians. 

4.  Tlie  party  3  consent  must  not  be  the  result  of  fraud  or  Imposition,  or  )l  may  be  avoided  by  the  party 
imposed  upon.  , 

5.  The  purpose  of  the  parties  mtist  be  lawful.  Agreements  tor  defraud  others,  to  violate  statutes,  or 
whose  aim  is  agaln.st  public  poiic.\'.  such  as  to  create  monopolies  or  for  the  corrupt  procurement  of  legislative 
or  official  action,  are  void,  and  cannot  be  enforced  by  any  party  thereto. 

Contracts  in  general  are  eciiially  valid  whether  made  orally  or  in  writlnti,  with  the  exception 
of  certain  classes  of  contracts,  wlilcii  in  most  of  ttie  Stales  are  required  to  be  attested  by  a  note  or  memo- 
randum in  writing,  signed  by  the  i>arty  or  his  agent  sought  to  be  held  liable  Some  oi  the  provisions,  which 
are  adopted  from  the  old  English  .Statute  of  Frauds;  vary  in  some  States,  but  tlio  loUowing  contracts 
very  generali.v  are  required  to  be  thus  attested  by  home  writing- 
Contracts  by  their  terms  not  to  be  performed  witliin  n  year  from  tlio  making  thereof 

A  promise  to  answer  for  the  debt,  default,  or  miscarriage  of  another  person. 

Contracts  made  In  consideration  of  marriage    except  mutual  (iromlscs  to  marry 

Promise  of  an  executor  or  administrator  to  pay  debts  of  deceased  out  of  bis  own  property. 

Contracts  for  the  creation  of  any  interest  or  estate  in  land,  with  the  exception  of  leases  for  a  short  term, 
generally   one  year. 

Contracts  for  the  sale  of  goods  above  a  certain  value  unless  a  portlim  of  the  price  Is  paid  or  part  of 
the  goods  delivered.  The  reoiiired  value  of  the  goods  sold  varic.-)  in  different  States  from  .SiiO  to  Js2IJ().  In 
.«i  number  of  the  Stated  no  such  provi.sion  exists. 

In  many  of  the  States  declarations  or  conveyances  of  trust  estates. 
/  In  many  States,  representations  as  to  the  character  credit,  or  rcsponsil)ility  of  aniither  person. 

Partial  performance  of  the  contract  is  geiicraliy  held  to  tlispense  with  tlic  necessity  for  a  writing. 

If  the  damages  liable  to  result  from  the  .creaking  of  a  contract  are  uncertain  the  parties  may 
agree  ui)on  a  sum  to  which  either  may  be  entitled  as  coinpen.satloii  for  a  breach  whicli  will  be  upheld  by 
the  courts,  but  if  the  sum  so  fixed  is  not  designed  as  .'i  fair  compensation  lo  tiie  parly  injured,  but  as  a 
penalty  to  be  Inflicted,  it  will  be  disregarded. 

X  party  Is  generally  excused  for  the  failure  to  perform  what  he  liaf  agreed  only  by  the  act  of 
God  or  the  public  enemy,  except  In  cases  involving  a  personal  element  in  Ilic  work  to  be  performed,  such 
as  the  rendition  of  services,  when  the  death  or  sickness  of  the  party  contratting  to  perform  them  is  a  valid 
excuse,  or  contracts  for  the  pertormnuce  of  work  upon  ;>  specified  object,  when  its  destruction  without  the 
fault  of  the  party  s<»ught  to  l)e  held  liable  is  a  sulTlcient  cxcu.se 


ARREST  IN  CIVIL  ACTION. 


WiiiLK  imprisonment  for  debt  .is  it  formorly  existed  In  ICnqlisli  and  American  law,  by  whicIi  a  debtor 
miglit  be  arrested  and  imprisoned  tor  mere  inatiility  lo  pay  his  creditor  no  knigcr  exists  in  the  United 
Stales,  the  statutes  of  the  majority  of  the  States  orovulc  for  tlic  arrest  ot  a  defendant  In  a  civil  action  under 
varying  eoiulltions.  A  large  number  of  States  determine  the  right  of  arrest  by  the  character  of  the  claim 
on  which  suit  la  brought,  allowing  in  it  actions  foi  frau'l  or  the  injuries  known  in  the  law  as  'tons,"  such 
as  an  injury  to  the  person  or  i)rpperty.  conversion  or  cinbczzlemcnl,  libel,  slander,  or  the  like. 

In  tl'C  following  States  no  e'ivil  arrest  is  allowed  Arizona,  District  of  c;olutnbia,  Florida,  Maryland, 
Mlnnesotftr  Mississippi.  Missouri,  Ncbrail<a,  New  Mexl<'o     rcincssoc.  and   Texas 

In  tho  following  States  the  riglit  to  arrest  do))cuds  upon  the  iiauire  of  claim  lu  suit:  In  actions  for 
fraud  or  torts,  Connecticut:  for  fraii<l.  libel,  slander  or  violent  iiijnrv  to  ppr.son  or  property.  Delaware,  for 
fraud  only,  Iowa  and  Kansas;  only  after  verdict  of  uiry.  tinding  nicillce.  fraud,  or  wilful  deceit,  Colorado; 
for  torts,  breach  of  promise  to  marry,  misconduct  or  emoezzlomcnt  in  office  or  profcs.sional  capacity,  Michigan, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  York  (al.so  for  lino  or  penalty  or  to  recover  property  concealed  from  Sheriff). 

In  the  following  Slates  arrest  is  only  allowed  against  a  defendant  about  to  remove  from  State  or  about 
to  conceal,  transfer,  or  remove  his  property  to  avoid  piaiutilT.e  claim  or  defraud  crediiors,  irrespective  of 
the  nature  of  the  claim:  Indiana,  Kentucky  Louisiana  Mew  Hampshire,  Utah,  Virginia.  In  New  Hamp- 
siiire  tax  collector  may  also  arrest  person  for  non-payment  of  poll  tax  if  not  sufneicui  property  upon  which 
to  make  distress. 

In  the  following  States  arrest  is  allowed  in  contract  actions  whore  the  defendant  is  about  to  depart 
from  the  State  or  conceal  or  remove  his  property,  and  also  in  actions  tor  fraud  or  torts  of  various  kinds, 
though  the  provisions  are  not  identical.  Arkansas  (fraud  only)  California.  Idaho,  Illinois,  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts, Montana,  Nevada,  New  Jersey  North  Carolina  North  Dakota  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  South 
Dakota,  Vermont.  Washington.  West  Virginia  (fraud  only>.  Wisconsin 

In  Georgia  arrest  only  allowed  against  attorneys.  Sheriffs  or  other  officers  of.  the  court  for  failure  to 
pay  over  money  collected,  and  In  certain  circumstances  against  defendant  who  conceals  property  from 
Sherift.   The  drawer  of  a  check  on  which,  on  presentation  to  the  bank,  payment  is  refused  is  guilty  ot  a  mia- 
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demeanor.     Criminal  prosecution  cannot,  be  Instituted,  however,  until  after  an  expiration  of  thirty  days. 
»n^]  not  then  if  the  drawer  makes  good  the  Invalid  checit  _ 

Jn  WyomiiiK  (only  after  judgment)  in  actions  tor  fraud,  or  money  lost  at  gambling,  or  wheie  dcfeudii'Mt 
has  femoved  or  concealed  property  to  avoid  Judgment. 

In  Rhode  Island,  allowed  in  all  actions  except  to  recover  debt  or  taxes. 

In  Ohio,  when  an  atfldavlt  is  Qled  showing.     About  to  remove  property  to  defraud  creditors,  convcii. 
properly  into  money  for  same  purposs  conceal  property  or  riglus  in  action  fraudulently,  ivsalgned  or  disposed 
of  property  with  Intent  to  defraud  creditors.     Fraudulently  contracted  the  debt   or  incurred  tlie  obligation 
Money  or  property  sought  to  be  recovered  was  in  gambling  on  a  bet  or  wager. 


WILLS. 

.'Si  Wii.i,  OR  T EST. ^ .MUST  is  a  liuai  disposiuoii  of  a  jiersou  s  property,  to  take  effect  after  his  deaili. 
A  codicil  is  an  addition  or  alteration  in  such  disposition.  All  person.s  are  couipeteuL  to  make  a  will 
e.soept  idiots.  \)ersons  ol  unsound  mind,  and  inCauls  In  many  atalesa  will  ot  an  iinniariied  woman  is 
deemed  revoked  by  her  subsequent  marrjase.  A  uuncnpative  or  u iiwiitten  will  is  one  made  oro//'/ 
by  a  soUiier  in  active  service,  oi  ity  a  inariner  while  at  sea. 

Inmost  of  the  ytates  a  will  luiisl  be  in  writing,  signed  by  the  testator,  or  hyfeome  i>ersoii  in  bis 
presence,  and  by  Ins  direction,  and  attested  by  witnesses,  who  must  subscribe  their  iianips  thereto  ir. 
tlie;)ce.ve?ice of  the  testator.     Tlielormol  uordine  a  will  Is  immaterial  as  long  a.s  its  intent  is  cleai'. 

.A.(iKat  which  ))ersoiis  may  make   wills  is   in   most  of  the  States  21   \'ears.     Males  and  females 
are  competent  to  make  wills  at  18  years  ni  (lie  rollowiiis;  States.   Califoriiia,  C'oiniecticnl,  Idaho 
Montana,  Nevada,  North  IJakoia.  Oklahoma,  South  UaUota,  Ulahiind  the  Hawaiian  Islands;  and  in 
the  foliowinff  States  only  females  at  18  years.  Colorado    District  of  Columbia,  Illinois,  Warylaiid, 
M.issoiiri,  Wasliingtoii,  Wfsconsiii. 

In  lite  I'oUowins  status  persons  of  IS  years  may  dispose  of  personal  property  only.  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  IMissouri,  Oregon  Rhode  Island.  Virginia,  W'esl  Virginia;  in  Georgia  any  one  over  14  jeais 
and  in  Louisiana  any  one  ovei  16  years  is  competent  to  make  a  will  In  Colorado,  persons  of  17  years 
and  in  New  Voi'k  males  of  18  and  females  oi  16  x-ears  may  dispose  of  personalty.  WrrNKsksJ-.s— 
Most  of  the  States  require  two  wiiness('s,  e.xcopi  in  Connecticut  (oi,  xMaiiie  (3),  Ma-ssachiiaetts  (3>, 
New  Hampshire  (3).  Soulli  Ciuolma  (3),  Vermont  (3). 


THE    BANKRUPTCY    LAW. 

EXTR.tCTS  FBO.M  THE   UKirED  STATE.S   B-VNKBUl'TCV   .\0T  Ol?  JULY    !,    iSDS,    AS  A.MK.VDKO  BY  SOBajSQUENT  ACTS. 

Sac.  4.  Wao  .May  Bbco.me  DANKHUPrs.  —  («)  Any  i)er.soM  who  owes  debl.s,  except  a  corporation, 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  tliis  act  as  a  voluntary  bankrupt. 

^  (6)  Any  natural  i>erson,  except  a  wase-earner,  or  a  person  ■ju.L^aged  chieily  in  farming  or  the  tillage  of 
the  soil,  any  unincorporated  company,  and  any  corporation  enga,'ed  principally  in  manufacturing,  trading, 
printing,  publishing  mining,  or  mercantile  pursuits,  owing  debts  to  the  amount  ot  one  thousand  dollars  or 
over,  may  be  adjudged  an  Involuntary  bankruot  uoou  dctault  or  an  Impartial  trial,  ami  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  and  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  act.  Private  bankers,  but  no  national  banks  or  bank." 
Incorporated  under  State  or  Territorial  laws,  may  be  adjud.^ed  Involuntary  bankrupt.s 

The  bankru!)tcy  of  a  corporation  shall  not  'elease  Its  orrifi'r.s,  directors,  or  stockholders,  as  such  from 
any  liability  under  the  laws  of  a  State  or  Territory  or  ot  the  United  States. 

Sec.  7.  Duties  of  BANKitai'T.?. — (.a)  The  oanKruiH  shall  CU  attend  the  first  meeting  of  his  creditors, 
if  directed  by  the  court  or  a  JuU^e  thereof  to  do  so,  and  tiio  hearing  upon  his  aDiilicalion  for  a  dischari;e. 
II  filed;  (2)  comply  with  all  lawful  orders  of  tlie  court;  (3)  examine  the  correctness  ot  all  proofs  of  claims 
filed  against  his  estate;  UJ  execute  and  deliver  such  iianers  as  shall  be  ordered  by  the  court;  (5)  execute 
to  his  trustee  transfers  of  all  his  protJcrty  in  foreign  countries,  (6)  Immcdiatel.v  inform  his  trustee  of  any 
attempt,  by  his  creditors  or  other  persons,  to  evade  the  nrovisions  of  this  act,  coming  to  his  knowlerigt; 
(7)  in  case  of  any  person  having  to  his  knowledge  proveii  a  falsii  claim  against  his  estate,  disoiose  that  fact 
inimodiately  to  his  trustee.  (8)  |)repare,  make  oath  to,  and  file  in  court  within  len  days  unless  further  time 
is  granted,  after  the  adjudication  if  an  involuntary  baiikrui)t,  and  with  the  petition  if  a  voluntary  bankrupt, 
a  schedule  of  his  proiiertv,  showing  tlie  amount  and  kind  of  property,  tlie  location  tliereot  Ita  money  value 
In  detail,  and  a  list  of  his  ciedilo"s,  showing  their  residences,  If  Known  (if  unknown  that  fact  to  be  stated), 
the  amount  due  each  ot  them,  tlie  consideration  thereof,  the  .security  held  by  them,  ii  any  and  a  claim  for 
such  exemptions  as  he  may  be  entitle,!  to,  all  in  tiii)licate,  one  copy  of  each  for  the  clerK,  one  for  the  referee, 
and  one  for  the  trustee,  and  (i))  when  present  at  ttie  lirst  meeting  of  his  creditors,  and  at  such  other  times 
as  tlie  court  shall  order,  submit  to  an  examination  concerning  tne  conducting  of  his  business,  tlie  cause 
of  his  bankruptcy,  his  dealings  with  his  creditors  and  other  persons,  the  amount  kind,  and  whereabouts 
of  his  property,  and,  in  addition  all  matters  which  may  affect  the  administration  and  settlement  of  his 
estate,  but  no  testimony  given  by  him  shall  be  offered  in  evitience  against  him  in  any  criminal  proceedings 

Provided,  however,  that  he  shall  not  be  requii^ed  to  attend  a  meeting  oS  his  creditors  or  at  or  for  an 
examination  at  a  place  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant  from  his  home  or  principal  place 
of  business,  or  to  examine  claims  exceiit  v/hen  presented  to  him,  unless  ordered  by  the  court,  or  a  Judge 
thereof,  for  cause  shown,  and  the  bankrupt  shall  be  paid  his  actual  expenses  from  the  estate  when  examined 
or  required  to  attend  at  any  place  other  than  the  city,  town,  or  village  of  his  residence. 

Act  of  March  3,   1911   (Judicial  Code)   30  Stat.   11  ;n,  as  follows: 

Sec.  24.     Original  jurisdiction  in  district  courts. 

"Sec.  13(1.  The  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals  shall  have  the  appellalc  and  supuriisory  jurisdiction  coii- 
lerred  upon  them  by  tlie  act  entitled  An  .act  to  establisli  a  uniform  system  ot  bankruptcy  throughout  the 
United  States,"  approved  July  tlrst,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninet.v-eight,  and  all  laws  amendatory  thereof, 
and  shall  exercise  the  same  In  the  manner  therein  iirescrlbed." 

Sf.c.  2.')2  states  the  anpollate  jurisdiction  ot  the  Supreme  Court  conferred  upon  It  by  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  ot  July  I,  1898. 

Sue    4,  Act  of  January  2S,  1915,  as  follows: 

"That  the  judgments  and  decrees  of  the  Circuit  Courts  of  .\ppeals  in  all  proceedings  and  cases  arising 
under  the  Bankruptcy  Act  and  in  all  oontrover.sies  arising  IB  such  proceedings  and  cases  shall  be  final,  save 
only  tiiat  It  shall  be  competent  for  the  Supreme  Court  to  require  by  certiorari,  upon  the  petition  of  any 
party  thereto,  that  the  proceeding,  case,  or  controversy  be  certified  to  it  for  review  and  determination, 
with  the  same  power  and  authority  as  if  taken  to  that  court  by  appeal  or  writ  of  error;  but  certiorari  shall 
not  be  allowed  In  any  such  proceeding,  case,  or  controversy  unless  the  petition  therefor  is  presented  to  ihi; 
Supreme  Court  within  three  mouhs  from  the  date  ot  such  judgment  or  decree." 

liy  act  of  Congress,  approved  March  2,  I9I7,  section  17  of  the  Bankruptcy  Law  of  1898  was  amended 
by  adding  to  debts  not  affected  by  a  discharge  those  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage  accompanied  by 
seduction."" 

The  war  suspended  tor  a  time  the  operation  of  bankruptcy  laws  In  their  application  to  those  who  were 
engaged  In  war  service,  military  or  cIvU.  Tlieac  were  embodied  in  the  moratorium  provisions  of  both 
Federal  .and  State  statutes. 
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(Revised   by    the   CommissioncT  of  Isfiiturallziition.    Department   of   Labor.) 

The  following  courts  alone  have  the  i>owor  to  naturalize  aliens:  United  states  District  Courts  in  the 
Stales  and  Territories;  also  all  coui'ts  of  record  in  any  State  or  Territory  having  a  seal,  a  clerk,  and  jurl3- 
dlctlon  In  actions  at  law  or  equity,  or  law  and  equity,  lu  which  the  amount  in  controversy  is  unlimited. 

The  power  to  naturalize  is  iimitcd  to  iK'r.-<ous  residing  witliiu  the  geograplilcal  limit.s  of  the  respective 
courts. 

Any  alien.  whlt«.  or  of  African  nativity  or  descent,  is  required,  if  he  desires  to  become  naturalized, 
to  nie  a  declaration  of  intention  in  the  clerk's  olTlce  of  a  court  having  jurisillctiou,  and  such  declaration 
may  not  be  filed  until  the  alien  has  reached  the  age  of  eighteen.  Thi.«  rieclaratiou  must  contain  Information 
as  to  the  name,  age.  occupation,  time  and  place  of  arrival  in  the  United  States,  and  must  further  .show  that 
It  is  the  declarant's  bona  fide  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  to  renounce  forever 
all  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  any  foreign  prince,  potentate,  state  or  sovereignty,  and  particularly  to  the  one 
of  which  he  may  be  at  the  time  a  citizen  or  subject. 

The  widow,  and  children  who  are  under  age  at  tlie  time  that  an  alien  wlio  has  made  his  declaration 
of  Intention  has  died,  without  having  secured  a  certificate  of  naturalization,  iire  exempted  from  the  necessity 
of  filing  a  declaration  of  Intention. 

PETITIONS  FOR  NATURAI.^Z.\TIO^^ 
N'ot  less  than  two  years  after  an  alien  has  filed  his  declaration  of  intention,  and  after  not  less  than 
five  .vears'  continuous  residence  in  the  United  States,  he  may  llle  a  petition  for  citizenship  iu  any  one 
of  the  courts  which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  place  in  whicii  he  resides,  iirovided  he  has  lived 
at  least  one  year  contlnuoiLsly.  immediately  prior  to  the  filing  of  such  petition  in  the  State  or 
Territory  In  which  such  place  Is  located.  This  petition  must  be  signed  by  the  petitioner  in  his  own 
handwriting  and  shall  give  his  full  name,  place  of  residence,  occupation  (>lace  of  birth  and  the  date 
thereof,  the  place  from  which  he  emigrated,  arid  the  date  and  place  of  his  arrival  In  the  United  States. 
If  such  arrival  occurred  sui)sequenl  to  the  passage  ot  the  act  of  .Tune  20,  1906,  be  must  .secure  a  cer- 
tificate Ironi  the  Department  of  T,abor  showing  the  fact  ot  such  arrival  and  the  date  and  place  there- 
of, for  filing  with  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  be  attached  to  his  petition.  If  he  Is  married  he  must  state 
the  name  of  his  wife  and.  If  pof^slble,  the  country  of  her  nativity  and  her  rilace  of  residence  at  the 
time  of  the  filing  of  his  petition,  and,  If  he  has  children,  the  came,  date  and  place  of  birth  and  present 
place  of  residence  of  each  living  child.  Tlie  petition  must  set  forth  that  he  Is  not  a  disbeliever  In  or 
opposed  to  organlzed.,t;ovcrnment,  or  a  member  of  or  affiliated  with  any  organization  or  body  of  per- 
sons teaching  disbelief  In  or  opposition  to  organized  government;  that  he  is  not  a  polygamlst  or  a  be- 
liever In  the  practice  of  polygamy,  and  that  he  absolutely  and  forever  renounces  all  allegiance  and 
fidelity  to  any  foreign  country  of  which  he  may,  at  the  time  ot  filing  such  petition,  be  a  citizen  or 
subject.  This  petition  must  be  verified  at Mie  time  It  is  filed  by  the  affidavit  of  two  credible  wlt- 
oesses,  who  are  citizens  ot  the  United  states  and  who  shall  state  that  they  have  known  the  petitioner 
durlu'.;  his  entire  residence  (not  exceeding  five  years)  In  the  State  In  whicli  the  petition  Is  filed,  which 
must  be  not  lea.s  than  one  year,  and  that  they  have  known  him  to  be  a  resident  of  the  United  States 
continuously  during  the  five  years  Immediately  preceding  the  filing  of  the  petition:  that  during  such 
time  he  acted  as  a  man  of  good  moral  character,  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
!7njred  States  and  well  disposed  to  the  good  order  and  happiness  of  the  same.  If  a  portion  of  the  five 
years  has  been  passed  by  the  petitioner  In  some  other  State  than  that  In  which  he  resides  at  the  time 
of  filing  his  petition  the  affidavit  of  the  witnesses  may  verify  so  much  of  the  petitioner's  residence  as 
has  been  passed  In  the  State  (not  less  than  one  year),  and  the  portion  of  said  five  years'  residence  out 
of  the  State  may  be  shown  by  depositions  at  the  time  of  hearing  on  the  petition. 

No  petition  may  be  heard  until  the  expiration  of  at  lejist  ninety  days  after  It  Is  filed  nor  within 
thirty  days  preceding  a  general  election.  At  the  hearing  upon  a  petition,  which  shall  be  at  a  date 
fixed  by  order  of  the  court,  the  witnesses'  are  required  to  again  attend  and  testify.  In  open  court  so 
that  tlie.Iudgeor  Judges  thereof  may  be  satisfied  that  the  petitioner  is  qualified  and  that  he  has  com- 
pUed  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

MILITARY  SERVICE  A  SHORT-CUI'  TO  UXITED  STATE.S  XAfUR.iLIZATIOX. 
The  act  of  May  9,  1918,  in  reference  to  naturalization  of  honorably  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors 
who  served  during  the  present  war.  has  been  .superseded  by  the  act  of  .July  10,  1919,  ;is  follows:  "An.v 
person  of  foreign  birth,  who  served  in  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  during  the  present 
war.  after  final  examination  and  acceptance  by  tlie  said  military  or  naval  authorities,  and  shall  have  bean 
honorably  discharged  after  such  acceptaiice  au'l  service,  shall  have  the  benefits  ot  the  seventh  sub-dlvi^oa 
of  Section  4.  of  the  act  of  June  29,  1909,  8t  Stitutes  at  Large,  Part  1,  Page  59(i,  as  aiaenaert.  and  s'lall 
not  be  required  to  pay  any  fee  therefor;  and  this  provision  shall  continue  for  the  period  of  one  year  after 
all  of  llie  American  troops  are  returned  to  !ihe  Unitsi  States" 

Tlie  above  described  "benefits"  are:  K<c*a\ptlan  from  declaration  of  intention  and  cei'tificat.e  of 
arrival;  exemption  trona  S4.00  fee;  exeml>tion  from  proof  of  United  States  residence  (or  five  .vears  aud  State- 
residence  for  one  year.  An  applicant  for  naturalization  under  this  statute  must  first  uppe:>,r  before  a 
naturalization  examiner  wiih  his  liono-able  discharge  and  two  citizens  to  identify  him  as  the  person  named 
theri-in  and.  after  passing  the  required  proiimimry  examination,  he  may  flio  his  petition  for  naturalization 
and  be  heard  immediately  by  any  naturalization  court. 

In  cases  of  applicants  in  military  or  naval  service  peMtions  may  be  filed  in  the  most  convenient  court 
without  progf  of  residence  within  Its  jurisdiction.  Honorable  discharges  or  oertifloates  of  service  are 
deemed  vrivia  facie  proof  as  to  residence  and  character,  and  'he  petition  of  a  person  in  actual  service  may 
be  heard  Immediately  even  though  within  tliirty  days  of  an  clecf'on  Aliens  in  the  military  or  na^'al  service 
of  the  United  States  abroad  (1.  e.,  "not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  court  authorized  to  naturalize  aliens" 
— wording  ot  statute),  may  file  petitions  without  appearing  In  person,  and  may  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
by  written  verification.  Service  by  aliens  on  vessels  of  other  than  .American  registry  is  not  accepted  as 
residence  within  the  United  States. 

Allen  seamen  who  have  sailed  three  years  on  United  States  merchant  or  fi.shirig  vessels  are  protected 
a.s  .American  citizens  after  declaring  intention  of  becoming  such.  (This  means  that  aliens  who  have  sailed 
three  years  or  more  on  American  vessels  may  claim  protection  as  American  citizens  by  simply  asking  for 
it  and,  at  the  same  time,  declaring  their  intention  of  becoming  citizens)  .Aliens  honorably  discharged  on 
account  of  disability  In  performance  of  duty  while  in  military  or  naval  service  during  the  \var  or  at  its 
termination,  may  be  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  proving  continuous  five  years'  residence.  Citizens  having 
lost  citizenship  by  entering  the  service  of  the  Allies  may  resume  citizenship  by  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance 
A  subject  or  an  enemy  country  may,  by  the  eleventh  subdivision  of  the  act  of  May  9,  191S,  become 
naturalized  during  war-time  by  the  following  means:  He  should  make  his  petition  for  naturalization  In 
the  customary  manner,  and  thereafter  have  the  clerk  of  court  serve  on  the  Commissioner  of  Naturalization 
the  special  ninety-day  alien  enemy  notice  required  by  the  statute.  If  the  applicant's  declaration  of  intention 
was  less  than  two  years  old  when  war  was  declared  with  his  native  country  he  must  be  excepted  by  the 
President,  through  the  Department  of  Justice,  from  the  alien  enemy  classification  before  he  may  secure 
anal  hearing.  la  all  such  cases  the  objection  of  the  Government  to  the  final  hearing  of  the  application 
must  be  withdrawn  before  he  may  becotrtc  naturalized. 
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PASSPORT    REGULATIONS. 

1  AUTHOKITT  TO  ISSUE — Section  4075  of  tlie  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  as  amended  l)y 
lUe  act  of  Congress  approved  June  14,  1902,  provides  that  "the  Secretary  of  State  mayi grant  and  Issue 
pass'jorts  and  eauSe  passports  to  be  granted,  issued,  and  verified  in  foreign  countries  by  such  diplomatic 
or  consular  officers  of  tlie  united  States,  and  by  such  chief  or  other  executive  officer  of  the  insular  p6.ssea- 
eions  of  the  United  States  and  under  such  rules  as  the  President  sliall  designate  ahd  prescribe  for  and  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States."  The  following  rules  are  accordingly  prescribed  for  the  granting  and  Issuing 
of  passports  in  the  United  States: 

2  To  Wbom  PASsponTS  Are  Isstted — Section  4076  of  tlic  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
(U.  8  Comp.  Stat.,  1901.  27r,5)  provides  that  "no  passport  shall  be  prrtiiited  or  Issued  to  or  verified  for 
any  other  persons  than  tliose  owinc;  alleKianco,  wliether  citizens  or  not,  to  the  United  Slates."  Persons 
who  have  declared  iheir  intention  to  become  citizens  arc  not  classed  as  citizens. 

3  Bv  Whom  Issijeu  and  Refusal  io  Issue— No  one  but  the  Secretary  of  State  may  grant  and 
Issiie' passports  lii  the  United  States  (Rev.  Stat..  Sees. '■J075,  4078)  and  he  is  empowered  to  refuse  th^ni  in 
his  discretion  Passvrorts  are  \iof  issued  by  American  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  abroad,  except  In 
cases  of  emer.i-encv;  and  a  citizen  who  is  at)roa(l  and  desires  to  procure  a  passport  must  apply  therefor  through 
the  nearest  ciiplomaitic  or  consular  officer  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Applications  for  passports  by  per.sons 
in  Porto  Rico  or  the  Pliilippines  should  bo  made  to  the  chief  executive.s  of  those  islands.  The  evidence  re- 
quired of  such  applicants  is  .similar  to  that  required  of  applicants  In  the  United  States. 

4.  Fee — A  fee  of  two  dollars  is  reciuired  to  be  collected  for  every  citizen's  passport  Issued.  That 
amount  in  currency  oi  postal  money  order  should  accompany  each  application  made  by  a  citizen  oi'  the 
United  States  Orders  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Disbursing  Clerk  of  the  Department  of  State. 
Draft  or  checks  will  not  be  acceoled.  No  fses  charged  to  widow,  child,  parent  brother  or  sister  of  an 
American  soldier,  sailor  or  marfne  buried  abroad  to  visit  country  of  bvu'iol. 

5.  Appucations:  Ai  fiuavit  of  appt.icant — A  person  wiiO  is  eruUk-ci  to  receive  a  pas.sport,  if  within 
the  United  States,  roust  submit  a  written  ajjplication,  in  duplicate,  in  thi?  form  of  an  affidavit,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  The  ai)nlication  should  be  niade  by  the  uerson  to  whom  tlie  passport  is  to  be  Issued  and  signed 
by  liim,  as  it  is  not  proper  for  one  person  to  apply  for  another.  The  affidavit  must  be  made  before  a  clerk 
of  a  Federal  court  or  of  a  State  court  authorized  by  the  act  of  Congies^  of  June  29,  1906,  to  naturalize  aliens, 
wiihln  the  jurisdiction  of  which  the  applicant  or  his  witness  residf.'?,  and  (he  seal  ot  the  court  must  he  affl.ved: 
bvl  1n  any  vlace  wlierc  Ihtre  is  a  Federal  co-.'it  the  affidavit  must  be  made  before  a  elcrk  of  svch  court,  unless  th<-re 
is  in  such  place  an  asrent  of  the  Department  of  State,  in  whicli  case  the  Secietary  may,  in  his  discretion  re- 
quire the  application  lo  be  made  before  such  agent. 

The  applicant  must  state  from  what  point  lie  intends  to  leave  the  United  States,  and  the  date  of  his 
intended  departure,  and  also  if  by  a  port  of  the  United  States,  by  what  ship  he  intends  to  sail. 

(c)  PHOTOGRAPHS — Tlio  application  must  also  bo  accompanied  by  divjilicate  photographs  ot  the  applicant, 
on  thin  naper,  unmounted,  and  not  larger  in  size  than  three  by  three  inches.  One  must  be  attached  to  the 
back  of  application  by  the  clerk  of  court  or  the  department's  agent  before  whom  the  application  is  made, 
with  an  impression  of  such  officer's  seal  so  placed  as  to  cover  part  of  the  photograph  but  not  the  features, 
and  the  other  sent  loo.se,  to  be  attaclied  to  the  passport  by  tl)e  department.  The  loose  photograph  must 
be  sii^ned  by  the  applicant  across  its  face,  so  as  not  to  obscure  the  features,  and  the  signature  thereon  must 
correspond  to  the  applicant's  signature  affixed  to  the  application.  PlwtoffrapHs  on  cardboard  or  postcards 
will  not  be  accevted.  ■■  ' 

(.d)  Witness — The  application  must  be  supported  by  an  affidavit  of  at  least  one  credible  wltnes§,  who 
has  known  the  applicant  at  least  two  years,  stating  that  the  applicant  is  the  person  he  represents  himself 
to  be  and  that  the  facts  stated  in  the  application  are  true  to  the  best  of  the  witness's  knowledge  and  belief 
Thih-  atndavit  must  be  m.ade  before  the  clerk  of  court  or  the  department's  agent  before  whom  the  applica- 
tion is  executed,  and  the  witness  must  accompany  the  applicant  when  lie  makes  his  application.  The  v/it- 
nes^  must  be  an  American  citizen,  established  in  a  recognized  profession  or  busineess  and  having  his  office 
or  place  of  business  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  or  the  department'.?  agent  (e.  g.,  a  clergyman,  lawyer, 
phvsician,  banker,  broker,  real  estate  dealer,  or  merchant).  The  witness,  in  signing  the  application,  should 
state  the  nature  of  his  profession  or  business  and  his  professional  or  business  address.  No  latoyer  or  oUier 
person  will  be  accevted  as  witness  to  a  passport  application  if  lie  has  received  or  expects  to  receive  a  fee  for  his 
sereices  in  connection  thcreioith. 

6.  Native  Citizen — An  application  containing  the  information  indicated  by  rule  5  will  be  sufficient 
evidence  in  the  case  of  a  native  citizen;  except  that  a  person  born  In  the  United  States  in  a  place  where 
births  are  recorded  will  be  required  to  submit  a  birth  certificate  with  his  application.  If  a  birth  certificate 
Is  not  obtainable,  the  application  must  be  supported  by  an  affidavit  of  the  physiciaa  who  attended  the  birth 
or  affidavits  of  parents  or  other  reputable  persons  having  actual  knowledge  of  the'appllcant's  birth  iu  this 
country.  Passports  issued  bv  the  Department  of  State  or  its  diplomatic  or  consular  representatives  are 
intended  for  identification  and  protection  in  foreign  countries  and  not  to  facilitate  entry  into  the  United 
States,  Immigration  being  under  the  supervision  ot  the  Department  ot  Labor. 

7.  A  Person  Born  Abroad  Whose  Father  AVas  a  Native  Citizen  op  the  United  States — In 
addition  to  the  statements  required  by  rule  5,  his  application  must  show  that  hLs  father  was  born  in  the 
United  States,  resided  therein,  and  was  a  citizen  at  the  time  of  the  applicant's  birth.  In  such  case  evidence 
of  the  father's  birth  in  this  country,  similar  to  that  required  in  .section  6,  above,  should  be  submitted. 

8  NATURALIZED  CITIZEN — In  addition  to  the  statements  required  by  rule  5,  a  naturalized  citizen 
BBUst  transmit  his  ccrtitlcate  of  naturalization,  or  a  duly  certified  copy  of  the  court  record  thereof,  with  his 
application.  It  will  be  returned  to  him  after  inspection.  He  must  state  in  his  affidavit  when  and  from  what 
port  he  emigrated  to  this  country  and,  if  possible,  what  ship  he  sailed  on,  where  he  has  lived  since  his  arrival 
In  the  United  States,  wiien  and  before  wliat  court  he  was  naturalized,  and  that  he  is  the  identical  person 
described  in  the  certificate  of  natui-alization.  The  signature  to  the  application  should  conform  in  orthog- 
raphy to  the  applicant's  name  as  written  in  his  certificate  of  naturalization,  or  an  explanation  of  the  dif- 
ference should  be  submitted.  .  y 

-  9.  Woman's  Application — If  slie  is  unmarried,  in  addition  to  the  statements  required  by  rule  5,  she 
should  state  that  she  has  never  been  married.  If  she  is  the  wife  of  a  native  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
the  fact  should  be  made  to  appear  in  her  anplicatlon,  which  should  be  made  according  to  the  form  prescribed 
for  a  native  citizen,  whether  she  was  born  in  this  country  or  .abroad.  If  she  is  the  wife  of  a  naturalized 
citizen,  in  addition  to  the  statements  required  by  rule  5  she  must  transmit  for  inspection  her  husband  s 
certificate  of  naturalization  or  a  certified  copy  of  the  court  record  thereof,  must  state  that  she  is  the  wife 
ol  the  person  described  therein,  and  must  set  forth  the  facts  of  his  birth,  emigration,  naturalization,  and 
residence,  as  required  in  the  rule.s  governing  the  application  of  a  naturalized  citizen.  She  should  sign  her 
own  Christian  name,  with  the  family  name  of  her  husband.  (Thus,  Mary  Doe;  not  Mrs.  John  Doe.)  A 
married  woman's  citizenship  follows  that  of  her  husband.  It  Is  essential,  therefore,  that  a  woman's  marital 
relation  be  indicated  in  her  application  for  a  passport,  and  that  in  the  case  of  a  married  woman  her  husband  b 
Citizenship  be  established,  unless  a  widow  or  divorced,  in  which  case  she  is  jirivlleged  to  make  ,her  choice. 
A  divorcee  must  submit  the  official  decree  Issued  by  the  court. 
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PASSPORT  REGULATIONS — CoMlnucd. 


10.  The  Child  of  a  Naturalized  Citizen  Clauiino  Citizenship  Through  the  Naturaliza- 
rioN  OF  THE  Parent — In  addition  to  the  statements  required  by  rule  5  tUe  applicant  must  state  that  he 
or  slie  is  the  son  or  daughter,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  person  described  in  the  certificate  of  naturalization, 
which  must  be  submitted  for  inspection,  and  must  set  forth  the  facts  of  emigration,  naturalization,  and 
residence,  as  required  in  the  rules  governing  the  application  of  a  naturalized  citizen. 

11.  A  Resident  of  an  Insular  Possession  of  the  United  States  Who  Owes  Allegiance  to 
THE  United  Statrs — In  addition  to  the  statements  required  by  rule  5,  he  must  state  that  he  owes  allegiance 
fco  the  United  Stat-es  and  that  lie  does  not  acknowledge  allegiance  to  any  other  government,  and  must  submit 
aflldavits  from  at  least  two  credible  witnesses  who  arc  able  to  corroborate  his  statements  as  to  birth,  resi- 
dence, and  lovalty. 

12.  Expiration  of  Passport — A  passpori  is  valid  for  twelve  months  from  date  of  its  issuance,  and  may 
be  renewed  for  another  twelve  months,  A  new  one  will  be  issued  upon  a  new  application,  accompanied  by 
the  old  passport. 

13.  Wife,  minor  Children,  and  Servants — When  the  applicant  is  accompanied  by  his  wife,  minor 
Children,  and  maid  servant,  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  the  fact,  giving 
their  names  in  full,  the  dates  and  places  of  their  births,  and  the  allesiiauce  of  the  servant,  when  one  passport 
win  suffice  for  all  those  under  twenty-one  years  of  age.  In  such  case,  however,  photographs  of  each  person 
should  accompany  the  passport  applicaf.loii.  For  ,a  man  servant  or  any  otl^er  person  in  the  party  a  separate 
pass;>ort  will  be  required.  A  woman's  passport  may  include  her  minor  children  and  maid  servant  under  the 
above-named  conditions.  (The  term  "maid  servant"  does  not  include  a  govemcsa,  tutor,  puoil,  com- 
panion, or  person  holding  like  relation  to  the  applicant  for  a  passport.) 

14.  TITLES— Professional  and  other  titles  will  not  be  inserted  in  passports. 

15.  Surrender  of  Old  Passports — An  applicant  for  a  new  passport  wlio  holds  an  expired  or  un- 
expired passport  or  passports  should  submit  the  latter  to  the  clerk  of  court  or  agent  of  llie  Department  of 
State  before  whom  he  executes  his  application  for  a  now  passport.  In  such  case  the  clerk  of  court  or  agent 
of  the  Deoartment  of  State  will  cancel  the  old  passport  by  cutting  out  a  piece  of  the  seal  thcreoli  and  stamp- 
ing, or  writing  in  indelible  ink,  the  word  "Cancelled,"  ncioss  the  face  of  the  passport,  which  may  then  be  re- 
turned to  the  applicant.  Aiter  cancelling  an  old  passport  the  official  v.ho  takes  the  apphcation  should 
make  a  notation  on  the  margin  thereof,  giving  the  number  and  date  of  is.suance  of  the  passport  ca.ncelled. 

16.  BLANK  FORMS  OF  APPLICATION — They  Will  be  I>n-nished  by  the  department  free  of  charge  to 
persona  who  desire  to  apply  for  pass'>orti.  Supplies  of  blank  applications  are  also  furnished  by  the  depart- 
ment to  clerks  of  courts  and  are  held  by  the  department's  aoient'i. 

After  passport  has  been  received  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  Clearance  Certificate  at  port  of  departure 
to  «how  Income  Tax  laws  liave  been  complied  with. 


CUSTOSyi    HOUSE    EXAIV3INATION 

1.  A  declaration  is  required  of  every  passenger; 
Dut  the  senior  member  of  a  family  may  declare  for 
the  entire  family  If  tlie  membera  thereof  are  all 
residents  of  the  same  country  and  have  their  bag- 
gage placed  under  the  same  letter  on  the  pier.  Your 
bagRnye  v/iil  not  be  examined  until  you  have  pre- 
pared and  delivered  to  the  customs  officers  a  declara- 
tion on  this  form. 

.  2.  Penalties  under  U.  S.  Revised  Statutes  2802 
and  :J082 — Failure  to  declare  any  article  which 
should  be  dccla.ed  subieots  it  to  seizure  and  the 
passenger  to  criminal  prosecution.  The  offering 
of  gratuities  to  customs  officers  is  a  violation  of  the 
law. 

3.  Residence — Persons  arrivln:?  in  the  United 
States  are  divided  as  follows:  (c)  Returning  residents 
of  the  United  States  and  (6)  all  persons  other  than 
returning  residents  of  the  United  States;  and  their 
declarations  must  be  made  accordingly.  Citizens 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  deemed  to  be  returning 
residents  of  the  United  --States,  unless  they  present 
satisfactory  evidence  ttiat  they  have  given  up  their 
residence  in  the  United  States  and  liave  acquired 
an  actual  bona  fide  residence  in  a  foreign  country. 
Residence  of  a  wife  follows  that  of  her  husband  and 
the  residence  of  a  minor  chili  that  of  its  parents. 

4.  Returning  residents  of  the  United  States  must 
declare  all  articles  ohtalned  abroad  in  any  manner. 
This  includes  articles  obtaine.l  by  purchase,  gift, 
exchange  or  othcrivise;  a.-ticles  worn  or  carried  on 
the  person  aa  well  as  t.iose  in  the  baggage;  useJ 
articles  as  well  aa  ne^v,  and  trunks  and  other  con- 
tainers obtained  abroad.  Commissions  for  others 
and  articles  Intended  dlrecf.ly  or  indirectly  for  sale 
taust  be  so  described  in  the  declaration.  Articles 
which  may  bo  Included  in  the  SlOO  exemption  must 
not  be  omitted  from  the  declaration.  The  actual 
cost,  of  repairs  or  alterations  made  abroad  on  any 
article  taken  out  of  the  United  States  must  be  de- 
clared. Personal  or  hous?hold  effects  returned  in 
the  same  condition  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty 
upon  their  Identity  being  ejtablis'ied,  provided  that 
such  articles  as  were  obtained  aoroai  on  a  previous 
trip  were  properly  declared  when  originally  imported. 

5.  AH  persons  other  than  returnmg  residents  of  the 
United  States  may  bring  in  free  of  duty  necessary 
and  appropriate  wearmg  apparel,  articles  of  personal 
adornment,  toilet  articles,  and  si'ullar  personal  ef- 
fects actually  owned  by  them  and  intendsd  for  their 
own  wear  and  use.  All  other  articles  la  their  bag- 
gage or  on  their  person  must  be  declared.  -  Houae- 
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hold  effects,  foodstuffs,  ci'^ars  and  cigarettes,  tools 
of  trade,  articles  owned  by  others  or  Intended  for 
others  or  for  sale  or  for  business  or  orofessional  use 
are  among  the  Items  required  to  be  declared. 

6.  The  actual  cost  of  declared  articles  must  be 
stated  in  all  declarations  or  the  foreign  market 
value  thereof  if  obtained  otherwise  than  by  pur- 
chase. If  articles  have  depreciated  In  value  through 
wear  or  use,  the  attention  of  the  appraising  officer 
should  be  called  to  such  fact  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
amination. Articles  are  appraised  at  their  value 
in  their  condition  as  imported.  Passengers  dis- 
satisiied  with  v  ilues  placed  upon  dutiable  articles 
may  make  deraaud  for  reappraisement  to  the  of- 
licer  In  charge  on  the  pier,  but  no  s  ich  demand  can 
be  entertained  after  the  articles  have  been  removed 
from  customs  custody. 

7.  Cigars,  cigarettes  and  tobacco  must  be  declared. 
Adult  passengers  may  be  allowed  free  of  duty  and 
Internal  revenue  tax  50  cigars  or  300  cigarettes  or 
3  pounds  of  smoking  tobacco.  If  not  for  sale. 

8.  Merchandise  or  samples  of  merchandise,  for- 
eign or  domestic  accompanying  a  passenger  aa  bag- 
gage, whether  the  property  of  himself  or  another, 
must  be  declared  as  merchandise  in  this  entry.  A 
statement  of  the  number  of  such  packages  and  of 
the  general  character  of  the  contents  and-  the  total 
value  thereof  will  be  sufficient.  / 

9.  Theatrical  scenery,  property  and  apparel  and 
all  other  articles,  foreign  or  domestic,  which  may  be 
intended  for  use  on  tlie  stage  or  for  exhibition  pur- 
poses, must  be  declared.  Each  package  and  its 
contents  must-  be  described. 

10.  All  dogs  must  be  declared.  Collies,  shepherd 
or  sheep,  and  police  dogs  are  subject  to  quarantine. 

11.  Bonded  baggage — Baggage  may  be  forwarded 
in  bond.  Passengers  should  specify  on  the  declara- 
tion. In  the  space  "Entry,"  the  number  of  such 
packages,  the  general  character  and  total  value  of 
the  contents  and  the  destinatioa  of  the  packages  to 
be  bonded. 

12.  The  following  articles  are  prohibited:  Cuttings 
or  parts  of  sugar  "lane  and  plants  and  seeds.  e.xcept 
vegetable  and  (lower  seeds,  unless  a  permit  has  been 
previously  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington.  D.  C;  smoking  opium:  fur-, 
seal  skins  taken  in  the  waters  of  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  garments  made  in- whole  or  in  part  from, 
-uch  skins,  aigrettes;  osproy  plumes,  and  the  feathers, 
or  parts  of  wild  birds.  Such  articles  must  be  de- 
livered to  the  customs  officers  on  the  pier. 
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UNITED    STATES    IMMIGRATION    LAW. 

Following  Is  a  summary  of  tbe  U.  S.  Immigration  Law  (cuacted  Feb.  5,  1917) 
■         The  tax  on  Immigrant  aliens  entering.  Including  seamen,  Is  S8.     Children  under  sixteen  years,  when 
with  a  parent,  are  exempted,  also  aliens  In  transit  to  another  country. 

Excluded  Classes. — All  Idiots,  imbeciles;  feeble-minded  persons,  epileptics,  insane  persons;  persons  who 
have  had  one  or  more  attacks  of  insanity  at  any  time  previously;  persons  of  constitutional  psychopathic 
Inferiority;  persons  with  chronic  alcoholism;  paupers;  professional  beggars;  vagrants;  persons  afHicted 
with  tuberculosis  In  any  form  or  with  a  loathsome  or  dangerous  contagious  disease;  persons  not  comprehended 
within  any  of  the  foregoing  excluded  classes  who  are  found  to  be  and  arc  cerllfted  by  the  examining  surgeon 
as  behig  mentally  or  physically  defective,  such  physical  defect  being  of  a  nature  which  may  affect  the  ability 
of  sueli  alien  to  earn  a  living;  persons  who  have  been  convicted  of  or  admit  liaving  committed  a  felony  or  other 
crime  or  misdemeanor  involving-inoral  turpitude;  polygamlsts  or  persons  wlio  practise  polygamy  or  believe 
in  or  advocate  the  practice  of  polygamy;  Anarchists,  or  persons  who  believe  in  or  advocate  the  overthrow  by 
force  or  violence  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  of  all  forms  of  law,  or  who  disbelieve  in  or  are 
opposed  to  organi?,ed  government,  or  who  advocate  the  assassination  of  public  offlcials,  or  who  advocate  or 
leacii  the  unlawful  destruction  of  properly;  persons  who  are  members  ol  or  affiliated  with  any  organization 
entertaining  and  teaching  disbelief  in  or  opposition  to  organized  government,  or  who  advocate  or  teach  ttie 
duty,  necessity,  or  propriety  of  the  unlawful  assaulting  or  Icililng  of  any  officer  or  officers,  either  of  specific  indi- 
viduals or  of  officers  generally,  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  other  organized  government 
because  of  his  or  their  official  character,  or  who  advocate  or  teach  the  unlawful  destruction  of  property; 
prostitutes,  or  persons  coming  iotx)  tlie  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution  or  for  any  other  im- 
moral pm-pose;  persons  who  directly  or  indirectly  procure  or  attemnt  to  procure  or  imoort  prostitutes  or 
persons  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution  or  (or  any  other  Immoral  purpose;  persons  who  are  supported  by  or 
receive  in  whole  or  in  part  the  proceeds  of  prostitution.  , 

Persons,  hereinafter  called  contract  laborers,  who  have  been  induced,  assisted,  encouraged,  or  solicited  to 
migrate  to  this  country  by  offers  or  promises  of  employment,  whether  such  offers  or  promises  are  true  or 
false,  or  in  consequence  of  agreements  oral,  written,  or  printed,  express  or  Implied,  to  perform  labor  in  this 
country  of  any  kind,  skilled  or  unskilled;  persons  who  have  come  in  comsequence  of  advertisements  tor  labor- 
ers printed  published,  or  distributed  in  a  foreign  country;  persons  likely  to  become  a  public  charge;  persons 
wno  have  been  deported  under  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  .net,  and  who  may  again  seek  admission  within 
one  year  from  the  date  of  such  deportation,  unless  prior  to  their  re-embarkatlon  at  a  foreign  port  or  their 
attempt  to  be  admitted  from  foreign  contiguous  terrltorythe  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  consented  to  their 
reapplying  for  admission;  persons  whose  ticket  or  passage  is  paid  for  with  the  money  of  another,  or  who  are 
assisted  by  others  to  come,  unless  it  is  affirmatively  and  satisfactorily  shown  that  such  persons  do  not  belong 
to  one  of  the  foregoing  excluded  classes:  persons  whose  ticket  or  passage  is  paid  for  by  any  corporation, 
association,  society,  municipality,  or  foreign  Government,  either  directly  or  indirectly;  stowaways,  except 
that  any  such  stowaway,  if  otherwise  admissible,  may  be  admitted  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor; 
all  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  unaccompanied  by  or  not  coming  to  one  or  both  of  their  parents, 
except  that  any  such  children  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  be  admitted  if  in  his  opinion 
they  are  not  likely  to  become  a  public  charge  and  are  otherwise  eligible;  unless  otherwise  provided  for  by  exist- 
ing treaties,  persons  who  are  natives  of  islands  not  possessed  by  the  United  States  adjacent  to  the  continent 
of  Asia,  situate  south  of  the  twentieth  parallel  latitude  north,  west  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixtieth  meridian 
of  longitude  east  from  Greenwich,  and  north  of  the  tenth  parallel  of  latitude  south,  or  who  are  natives  of 
any  country,  province,  or  dependency  situate  on  the  continent  of  Asia  west  of  the  one  hundred  and  tenth 
meridian  of  longitude  east  from  Greenwich  and  east  of  the  fiftieth  meridian  of  longitude  east  from  Greenwich 
and  south  of  the  fiftieth  parallel  of  latitude  north,  except  that  portion  of  said  territory  situate  between  the 
fiftieth  and  the  sixty-fourth  meridians  of  longitude  east  from  Greenwich  and  the  twenty-fourth  and  thirty- 
eighth  parallels  of  latitude  north,  and  no  alien  now  in  any  way  excluded  from,  or  prevented  from  entering 
the  United  States  .shall--bo  admitted  to  the  United  States.  The  provision  next  foregoing,  however,  sftall  not 
apply  to  persons  of  the  following  statm  or  occupations:  Government  officers,  ministers  or  religious  teachers, 
missionaries,  lawyers,  physicians,  chemists  civil  engineers,  teachers,  students,  authors,  artists,  merch.auts, 
and  travellers  for  curiosity  or  pleasure,  nor  to  their  legal  wives  or  their  children  under  sixteen  years  of  agr 
who  shall  accompany  them  or  who  subsequently  may  apply  for  admission  to  the  United  States,  but  such 
persons  or  their  legal  wives  or  foreign-born  children  who  fall  to  maintain  in  the  United  States  a  status  ot 
occupation  placing  them  within  the  excepted  classes  .shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  the  United  States  contrary 
to  law,  and  shall  be  subject  to  deportation  as  provided  In  section  nineteen  of  this  act. 

All  aliens  over  sixteen  years  of  age  physically  capable  of  reading,  who  cannot  read  the  English  language 
or  some  other  language  or  dialect,  Including  Hebrew  or  Yiddlsii:  Provided,  That  any  admissible  alien,  or  any 
alien  heretofore  or  hereafter  legally  admitted,  or  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  may  bring  In  or  send  for  hi; 
father  or  grandfather  overfifty-fiveyearsof  nge,  his  wife,  his  mother,  his  grandmother,  or  his  unmarried  or  wid- 
owed daughter,  if  otherwise  admissible,  whether  such  relative  can  read  or  not;  and  such  relative  shall  be  permit- 
ted to  enter.  The  following  classes  of  persons  shall  b-;  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  illiteracy  test,  to  wit:  Al: 
aliens  who  shall  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  proper  immigration  officer  or  to  the  Secretary  of  Laboi 
that  they  are  seeking  admission  to  the  United  .States  to  avoid  religious  persecution  in  the  country  of  theii 
last  permanent  residence,  whether  such  persecution  be  evidenced  by  overt  acts  ov  by  laws  or  governmenta' 
regulations  that  discriminate  against  the  alien  or  the  race  to  which  he  belongs  because  of  his  religious  faith 
all  aliens  who  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  Slates  and  who  have  resided  therein  contlnuousb 
for  five  years  and  who  return  to  the  United  States  within  .six  montlis  from  the  date  of  their  departure  there- 
from; all  aliens  In  transit  through  the  United  States'  all  aliens  who  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
State.s  and  who  later  shall  go  In  transit  from  one  part  of  the  United  States  to  another  through  foreign  con- 
tiguous territory:  Provided,  That  nothing  In  this  act  shall  exclude,  it  otherwise  admissible,  persons  convicted 
or  who  admit  the  commission,  or  who  teacli  or  advocate  the  commission,  of  an  offense  purely  political:  Pro- 
rided  further.  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  relating  to  the  payments  for  tickets  or  passage  by  any  corpora- 
tion, association,  society,  municipality  or  foreign  Government  shall  not  apply  to  the  tickets  or  passage  of 
aliens  in  Immediate  and  continuous  transit  through  the  United  States  to  foreign  contiguous  territory: 
Provided  further.  That  skilled  labor,  if  otherwise  admissible,  may  be  imported  If  labor  of  like  kind  unem- 
ployed cannot  be  found  in  this  country,  and  the  question  of  the  necessity  of  importing  such  skilled  labor  In 
any  particular  instance  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  upon  the  application  of  any  person 
interested,  such  application  to  be  made  before  such  importation,  and  such  determination  by  the  Secretary  ol 
Labor  to  be  reached  after  a  full  hearing  and  an  Investigation  Into  the  facts  of  the  case:  Provided  further, 
That  the  provisions  of  this  law  applicable  to  contract  labor  shall  not  be  held  to  exclude  professional  actors, 
artists,  lecturers  singers,  nurses,  ministers  of  any  religious  denomination,  professors  for  colleges  or  seminaries, 
persons  belonging  to  any  recognized  learned  profession,  or  persons  employed  as  domestic  servants:  Provldea 
further.  That  whenever  the  President  shall  be  satisfied  that  passports  issued  by  any  foreign  Government 
to  Us  citizens  or  subjects  to  go  to  any  country  other  than  the  United  States,  or  to  any  insular  possession  ol 
the  United  States  or  to  the  Canal  Zone,  are  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  holder  to  come  to  the 
continental  territory  of  the  United  States  to  the  detriment  of  labor  conditions  therein,  the  President  shall 
tefuse  to  permit  such  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  country  Issuing  such  passports  to  ent«r  the  continental  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  from  such  other  country  or  from  such  Insular  possession  or  from  the  Canal  Zone: 
Provided  further.  That  aliens  returning  after  a  temporary  absence  to  an  unrelinquished  United  States  domi- 
cile of  seven  consecutive  years  may  be  admitted  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  under  such 
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condltlops  as  he  may  prescribe:  Provided  further ,  That  nothing  la  the  contract-labor  or  reading-test  provisions 
of  this  act  3hall  be  construed  to  prevent,  hinder,  or  restrict  any  alien  exhibitor,  or  holder  ot  concession  or 
privilege  for  any  fair  or  exposition  authorized  by  act  of  Congress,  from  bringing  into  the  United  States,  under 
contract,  such  otherwise  admissible  alien  mechanics,  artisans,  agents,  or  otlier  employees  natives  of  ids  coun- 
try as  may  l>e  necessary  for  Installing  or  conducting  his  exlilbit  or  lor  preparing  for  installing  or  conducting 
any  business  authorized  or  permitted  under  any  concession  or  privilege  which  may  have  been  or  may  be 
granted  by  any  such  fair  or  exposition  in  connection  therewith,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Comr 
missioner  General  of  Immigration,  with  tlie  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  may  prescribe  both  as  to  the 
admission  and  return  of  such  persons:  Provided  furtner.  That  the  Ca-nmissioner  General  of  Immigration  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Lalx)r  shall  issue  rules  and  prescribe  conditions.  Including  exaction  of  such 
bcjnds  as  may  be  necessary  to  control  and  regulate  the  admission  and  roturlTof  otherwise  inadmissible  aliens 
anplying  for  temporary  admission:  Provided  further.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  ac- 
cifedi ted  officials  of  foreign  Governments,  nor  to  thoir  suites,  famillos,  or  guests.. 

VIOLATIONS  Al<fD  PENALTIES. 
Violations  of  the  Immoral-women  cla;use  are  punishable,  on  conviction,  by  imprisonment,  up  to  ten  years 
and  a  fine  up  to  SS.OOO.  Violations  of  the  contract-labor  clause  are  punishable,  on  conviction,  by  51,000  fine 
in  each  case  and  (or;  lmprl8onme"ht  up  to  tw)  years.  Viol  ition.s  of  the  Anarchist  clause  carry  prison  up  to  live 
years  and  fine  up  tJ  S5,000.  Other  violations  carry  various  penalties.  It  Ls  unlawful  for  any  person  or 
concern  engaged  in  brlnginc;  Immigrants  to  give  faro  rebates  or  to  solicit  Immigration,  penalty,  S400  tine  in 
wvch  case.  The  penalty  for  .smuggling  Immigrants  Is  line  up  to  S2,000  and  prison  up  to  Ave  years.  Immigrant 
ships  must  bring  written  roc  >-ds  of  each  alien,  wltn  name,  description,  destination,  etc.,  signed  by  the  ship's 
surgeon;  ix^naliy,  SIO  for  eac.i  unrecorded  alien.  Incoming  aliens  at  all  U.  S.  ports  are  examined  by  U.  S. 
inibilc  Health  Service  doctors,  and  each  immigrant  must  be  examined  by  at  least  two  inspectors,  under  oath. 
False  testimony  by  an  Immigrant  or  in  his  behalf  is  punishable  as  perjury.  Impeding  inspeclion  is  punish- 
able by  fine  up  to  52,000  and  prison  up  to  one  year.  An  alien  can  appeal  to  a  board  ot  special  inquiry,  and  llien 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  whose  word  Is  final.     Excluded  aileas  are  returned  at  the  sliip's  expense. 

Aliens  may  be  deponed  at  any  time  within  five  years  of  their  arrival  l(  louiid  guilty  of  crime  or  of  having 
been  of  the  excluded  clasjas  at  arrival.  An  alien  otherwise  admiltaDle  may  be  let  in  by  giving  a  wish  bond 
tliat  he  or  she  will  not  become  a  public  charge.  The  amount  of  c;ish  is  fixed  in  each  case  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  It  is  unUivful  for  a  ship  to  pay  off  or  discharge  an  .alien  seaman  in  a  U.  S  port  unless  he  lands  merely 
to  reshlp.  An  alien  seaman  unlawfully  entered  may  be  deported  within  three  years  ot  arrival,  and  this  applies 
to  any  other  person  who  got  in  unlawfully  and  who  was  not  of  the  excluded  cla.sses. 

T^Tieneveran  alien  shall  have  been  naturalized  or  shall  have  taken  uphLs  permanent  residence  In  this  coun- 
try and  thereafter  shall  send  for  hLs  wife  or  minor  children  to  join  him,  and  said  wife  or  any  of  said  minor  chil- 
dren shall  be  found  to  be  affected  with  any  contagious  disorder,  sucli  wife  or  minor  children  shall  be  held  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  snail  prescribe,  until  it  shall  be  determined  whether  the  disorder 
wii;  be  easily  curable  or  wh-ittior  they  can  be  permitted  to  land  wltliout  danger  to  other  persons,  and  they  shall 
not  be  eitner  admitted  or  deported  until  such  facts  have  been  a.scertiiined;  and  if  It  shall  be  determined  that 
the  disorder  is  o.asily  curable  and  the  husband  or  father  or  other  resjmn.'ilble  person  is  willing  to  bear  the  ex- 
poa'ie  of  the  treatment,  they  may  be  accorded  treatment  in  iiospital  until  cured  and  then  be  admitted,  or  If 
It  siiall  be  dolermined  tluit  they  can  be  permitted  to  land  without  (ianger  to  other  persons,  they  may,  if  otner- 
wLso  admLssible,  tnereupon  be  admitted:  Provided,  That  it  the  person  sending  for  wife  or  mhior  children  Is 
naturalized,  a  wife  to  whom  married  or  a  minor  child  born  subsequent  to  such  husband  or  father's  naturaliza- 
tion shall  be  admitted  without  detention  lor  treatment  in  hospital,  and  with  respect  to  a  wife  to  whom  married 
or  a  minor  child  born  prior  to  such  husband  or  father  s  naturalization  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
observed,  even  though  such  person  is  unable  to  pay  the  expense  of  treatment,  In  which  case  the  expense 
Shall  be  paid  from  the  appropriation  for  the  enforcement  of  this  act. 

AMENDMENT  EXCLUDING  ALIENS. 
An  act  of  Congre.sfl,  approved  Juno  5,  19'20,  amends  the  amendment  of  Oct.  16,  1918,  as  to  Anarchists 
so  !us  to  exclude  from  admission  to  the  XJnited  States  the  following  classes: 

(a)  Aliens  who  are  Anarchists;  (ft)  aliens  who  advise,  advocate,  or  teach,  or  who  are  members  of  or 
afflllated  with  any  organlzfatlon,  association,  society,  or  group  that  advises,  advocates,  or  teaches,  opposition 
to  all  organized  government :  (c)  aliens  who  believe  In,  advise,  advocate,  or  teach,  or  who  are  members  of  or 
affiliated  with  any  organization,  association,  society,  or  gi'oup,  that  believes  in,  advises,  advocates,  or  teaches: 
(1)  the  overthrow  by  force  or  violence  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  of  all  forms  of  law,  or  (2) 
the  duty,  necessity  or  propriety  of  the  unlawful  assaulting  or  Iriliing  of  any  otricer  or  officers  (either  of  specific 
individuals  or  of  officers  generally)  of  the  Government  of  the  United  .States  or  of  any  other  organized  govern- 
ment because  of  his  or  their  official  character,  or  (3)  the  imlawful  damage,  injury  or  destruction  of  property, 
or  (i)  sabotage; 

(rf)  Aliens  who  write,  publish,  or  cause  to  be  written  or  publislied,  or  who  knowingly  circulate,  distribute, 
print,  or  display,  or  linoivlngly  cause  to-be  circulated,  distributed,  printed,  published,  or  displayed,  or  wno 
knowingly  have  In  their  possession  for  the  purpose  of  circulation,  distribution,  publication,  or  display,  any 
written  or  printed  matter  advising,  advocating,  or  teaching  opposition  to  all  organized  government,  or  ad- 
vising, advocating  or  teaching:  (I)  the  overthrow  by  force  or  violence  of  the  Government  of  the  United  .States 
or  of  ail  forms  of  law,  or  (2)  the  duty,  necessity  or  propriety  ot  the  unlawful  assaulting  or  killing  of  any  officer 
or  officers  (either  of  specific  individuals  or  of  officers  generally)  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or 
of  any  other  organized  government,  or  the  unlawful  damage.  Injury  or  destruction  of  property,  or-  (t) 
sabotage; 

(e)  Aliens  who  are  members  of  or  affiliated  with  any  organization,  association,  society,  or  group  tliat 
wTites,  circulates,  distributes,  prims,  publishes,  or  displays,  or  causes  to  be  written,  circulated,  distributed, 
printed,  publbhed,  or  displayed,  or  that  has  in  its  possession  for  the  purpose  of  circulation,  distribution, 
publication,  issue,  or  display,  any  written  or  printed  matter  of  the  character  described  in  subdivision  (d). 
For  the  purpose  of  this  section:  (1)  the  giving,  loaning,  or  promising  of  money  or  any  thing  of  value  to 
be  used  for  the  advising,  advocacy,  or  teaching  of  any  doctrine  above  enumerated  shall  constitute  the  advis- 
ing, advocacy,  or  teaching  of  such  doctrine;  and  (2)  the  giving,  loaning,  or  pvomisiug  of  money  or  any  thing 
of  value  to  any  organization,  association,  society,  or  group  of  the  character  above  described  shall  constitute 
affiliation  therewith;  but  nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  taken  as  an  exclusive  definition  of  advising, 
advocacy,  teaching,  or  affiliation. 

Any  alien  who  shall,  alter  he  has  been  excluded  and  deported  or  arrested  and  deported  in  pursuance 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  thereafter  return  to  or  enter  the  United  States  or  attempt  to  return  to  or  to  enter 
the  United  States  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  Im- 
prisonment for  not  more  thaii  five  years:  and  deported. 

ALIENS  ADMITTED  TO  MARRY. 
An  act  of  Congress,  approved  June  5,  1920,  amends  the  Immigration  Act  by  adding  that  an  alien  who 
cannot  read  may.  If  otherwLse  admissible,  be  admitted  If  within  five  years  hereafter  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  who  has  served  in  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  during  the  war  with  the  Imperial 
German  Government  requests  that  suoh  alien  be  admitted,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
marries  sucli  alien  at  a  United  States  Immigration  station.    Appr^oved,  Jime  5,  1920 
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AMENDMENTS   TO    IMMIGRATION   LAW — Continued. 

Under  au-act  of  Congress,  approved  May  !0,  1920,  Iho  Socretary  of  Labor  Is  given  power  to  deport, 
after  a  hearing,  aliens  found  guilty  of  violating  any  of  the  so-called  war  acts,  Including  latorned  aliens. 

REP^^rtrtfTATION   AMENDMENT, 

Congress,  by  a  Joint  resolution,  approved  Oct.  19,  1918,  amended  the  Immigration  Law  so-asto  readmit 
any  alien  who  enlisted  or  served  here  or  abroad  in  the  United  States  or  other  Allied  forces  If  such  alien 
applies  for  roadmlssion  within  a  year  after  tao^  war's  end,  or  returns  to  a  United  States  port  within  two  years 
after  the  war's  end.  In  such  cases  tho  head  tax  is  remitted,  and  the  alien  is  let  in.  even  though  ho  would 
have  been  otherwise  liable  to  exclusion  under  any  but  the  crimes  or  Anarchist  clau.sos. 

PASSPORT    AMENDMENT. 

In  October,  1919,  Congress  amended  the  passport  regulations  until  March  4,  1921,  making  false  and 
forged  passport  entrants  and  their  accessories  liable  to  S5,000  fine  and  five  years  In  prison.  Ships  con- 
cerned In  such  transactions  were  liable  to  confiscation. 


KANSAS    COURT    OF    INDUSTRIAL    RELATIONS. 

The  Legislatiu-e  of  Kansas,  in  January,  1920,  established  a  special  tribunal  as  a  Court  of  Industrial 
Relations.  The  court  consists  of  three  judges  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  for  three-year  terms,  and  was  immediately  (February  2)  organized.  This  court  is  given 
the  powers  previously  held  by  the  State  Public  Utilities  Commission,  which  is  abolished.  However,  its 
principal  powers,  from  the  standpoint  of  immediate  interest,  relate  to  the  regulation  of  designated  classes 
of  employments,  industries,  etc..  declared  to  be  affected  witli  a  public  interest  and  therefore  subject  to 
super\'ision  by  the  State."  Included  are  the  manufacturing  of  food  product.s  and  clothing  and  processes 
connected  therewith;  the  mining  or  production  of  fuel,  transportation,  and  all  public  utilities  and  com- 
mon  carriers  as  defined  by  existing  statutes  of  the  State. 

The  court  has  power  to  make  investigations,  serve  procfss,  take  testimony,  and  adopt  rules  and  reg- 
ulations to  govern  Us  own  proceedings.  Appeal  lies  to  the  Supremo  Court  from  its  findings.  The  public 
welfare  is  declared  to  require  continuity  and  efflciency  in  the  operation  of  the  industries,  etc.,  named;  the 
wilful  hindering,  delay,  limiting,  or  suspension  oi  such  operations  are  therefore  declared  to  be  contrary 
to  tho  purpose  of  the  act.  Tiie  court  may  act  on  its  own  iniliative,  or  upon  the  complaint  of  either  party 
to  a  controversy  or  o!  ten  citizen  taxpayers  oi  tlie  affected  community,  or  of -tlie  Attorney  General  of  the 
State.  Investigation  may  extend  to  the  conditions  surroimding  the  workers,  their  wages,  returns  to  capital, 
the  rights  and  welfare  of  the  public,  'and  all  other  matters  affecting  the  conduct  of  said  Industries,  em- 
ployments, public  utilities,  or  common  carriers." 

Tile  court  is  authorized  to  order  any  cliangcs  necessary  in  the  matter  of  workhig  aud  living  condi- 
tions, hours  of  labor  rules  and  practices,  and  a  reasonable  minimum  wage  or  standard  of  wages.  Appeal 
may  be  taken  within  10  days  to  the  Supreme  Court.  If  after  60  days'  compliance  the  order  is  found  to 
be  unjust,  unreasonable,  or  impracticable,  the  aggrieved  party  may  apply  for  a  modification,  and  a  hearing 
Bhall  thereupon  be  had  and  ttie  Court  of  Industry  may  modify  its  orders  for  cause  shown. 

Enforcement  is  by  proce.<3S  issuing  from  the  Supreme  Court  on  proceedings  by  the  Industrial  Court, 
Persons  wilfully  violating  tlio  provisions  of  the  actor  any  valid  order  of  the  court  are  liable  to  flue  not  ex- 
ceeding SlOO  or  Imprisonment  not,  exceeding  one  year,  or  both.  OfTioers  of  corporations  or  of  labor  unions 
who  use  tlieir  official  positions  wilfully  to  influence  or  compel  violatious  arc  guilty  of  a  felony  and  may  be 
punished  upon  conviction  tliereof,  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  S5,000,  or  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  not 
exceeding  two  years,  or  both.  In  case  i^roduction  or  operation  is  suspended,  the  court  may  take  proceed- 
ings for  the  taking  over  and  operation  of  the  industries  or  work  affected.  In  any  case  a  fair  wage  is  to  be 
paid  the  workers  and  a  fair  return  allowed  the  owners. 

it  is  an  offense  to  do  or  perform  any  forbidden  act,  .or  fail  or  refuse  to  perform  any  act  enjoined  or 
directed  by  the  court,  acting  eitlier  singly  or  in  confederation  with  others,  or  to  induce  or  intimidate  any 
employer  or  worlcer  to  violate  tlie  orders  of  the  court  whotlior  negatively  or  positively.  Plclceting,  tlireats,' 
abuse,  or  other  forms  of  intimidation  are  unlawful  in  connection  with  tho  employments,  industries,  etc., 
governed  by  the  act. 

Unions  of  workers  are  recognized  as  is  the  right  of  collective  bargaining.  Indivldtial  workers  are 
guaranteed  freedom  of  action  in  making  or  terminating  contracts,  but  it  is  imlawful  for  individuals  to  con- 
spire with  other  persons  to  quit  employment  for  the  purpose  of  hindering,  delaying,  or  interfering  with 
the  operation  of  Industries  covered  by^-^he  act.  Employees  testifying  as  witnesses  or  otherwise  active  in 
securing  the  attention  or  action  of  the  court  may  not  be  discharged  or  discriminated  against  because  of 
such  action. 

Tilts  is  the  most  ooi.iprehonsiv.>  attempt  yet  made  to  protect  the  public  in  cases  of  industrial  disputes 
likely  to  affect  Us  interests.  The  net  has  attracted  attention  in  other  States  and  in  Cong^es.s.  but  it  la  too 
Boon  to  announce  any  definite  results  under  it.  One  point  of  Interest  in  connection  therewitli  is  the  e-itab- 
lishment  of  a  minimum  wage  for  men  Kan.sas.  in  common  with  a  number  of  other  States,  chiefly  western, 
has  a  commission  charged  with  the  fixing  of  a  minimum  wage  for  women  and  for  minors-  but  no  State  has 
thus  far  sought  to  fix  a  minimum  wage  for  adult  males.  An  initiative  act  has  been  proposed  and  filed  with 
the  Secretary  of  State.  In  the  State  of  Ort-i-ron  looking  toward  the  fixing  of  a  mluimum  wat'o  for  buta  men 
and  women,  but  tho  House  Resolutions  Committee  of  the  State  Legislature  directed  its  r.hrarman  to  draft 
a  resolution  expressing  tho  opposition  of  the  Le.eislaturo  to  the  proposed  law. 

EXPENDITURES    OF    CREEL    COW5MITTEE.        . 

When  Congress  failed  to  appropriate  money  for  the  continuance  after  Juno  30,  1919,  of  the  Committee 
on  Pubhc  Information,  of  which  George  Creel  was  chairman,  the.  Council  of  National  Defense  took  charge 
of  its  records  and  on  August  25  1919.  E.  K.  Ellsworth  of  tlie  council  staff,  was  appointed  liquiditlng  officer. 
The  report  of  H.  N  Shenton,  Director  of  the  Council,  to  the  president  of  the  Senate,  shows  taat  while  Con- 
gress  appropriated  only  SI  2J)0,000  for  the  committee's  support.  President  Wilson  made  it  an  allowance 
of  S5,650,000  additional  out  of  the  appropriation  for  National  .Security  and  Defence.  Although  the  total 
expenditures  of  tne  committee  amounted  to  88,245,249.65  to  June  30.  1920,  the  net  cost  to  the  Government 
was  54,954.200.01  after  deducting  amounts  received  by  the  committee  from  various  sources  The  sale 
of  photographic  films  by  the  committee  produced  82,394,073.09,  and  after  the  expenses  of  the  film  division 
had  been  paid  there  was  .i  balance  of  8741,204.85. 

There  was  disbursed  in  behalf  o(  the  committee  86.275,533.88,  but  of  these  payments  the  Government 
has  recovered  3393,610.77  of  advances  made  for  foreign  propaganda  and  on  certain  other  items,  making 
a  total  of  recoveries  of  %424,ir>'i  12.  To  June  30,  1920,  the  net  disbursements  were  §5,851,176.56  with 
outstanding  liabilities  estimated  af  S30.000.  The  sum  of  31,700,000  has  been  returned  to  the  Treasury 
and  after  tlie  outstanding  liabilities  are  settled  there  will  be  an  additional  S160,000  returned.  The  principal 
items  of  expenditure  as  shown  bv  the  report  are;  For  propaganda  work  In  foreign  countries,  SI, 448, 000; 
$1,250,000  for  salaries,  S935  000  for  printing  done  at  the  Government  printing  office,  $500,000  for  printing 
done  elsewhere  5583,000  tor  telegraph  and  cable  service,  $435,000  for  films  and  moving  picture  apparatue, 
$127,000  for  stationery  and  S122  000  for  tf'avel  in  the  United  States. 
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LAW    PENSIONING    UNITED    STATES    CIVIL    SERVICE    EMPLOYEES. 

By  an  Act  of  Confess 'appVoved  May  22,  1920,  employees  in  the  classlQed  cMI  service,  beginning  " 
90  days  thereafter,  who  have  on  that  date,  or  shall  have  on  any  date  thereafter,  reached  the  age  of  seventy 
years  and  rendered  at  leaat  afteeu  years  of  service  computed  as  prescribed  in  the  Act,  shall  be  eligible  for 
retirement  on  an  annuity;  Provided,  That  mechanics,  city  and  aiial  letter  carriers,  and  post-offlce  clerics 
shall  be  elisiblc  for  retirement  at  sixty-five  years  of  age,  and  railway  postal  clerics  at  sixty-two  yeare  of  age, 
if  they  shall  have  rendered  at  least -fifteen  years  of  seriice  compute<I  a  a  prescribed  in  the  Act. 

The  provisioiLS  of  tlie  Act  Include  siiperiutcndeuts  of  United-  States  national  cemeteries,  employees 
of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Unito<l  States  Capitol  Buildings  and  Grounds,  the  Library  of  Congress,  and 
the  Botanic  Gardens,  excepting  persons  appointed  by  the  i^residisnt  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  may 
be  extended  by  Executive  order,  upon  recommendation  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  to  include  any  ■ 
employee  or  group  of  employees  in  the  civil  service  of  the  United  States  not  classified  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  tbid  Act.  The  President  shall  have  power,  in  hLs  discretion,  to  exclude  from  the  operation 
of  this  Act  any  employee  or  group  of  employees  in  tlie  classitled  civil  service  wliose  tenure  of  office  or  em- 
ployment is  intermittent  or  of  uncertain  duration.  All  regular  annual  employees  of  the  Municipal  Gov-  : 
ernmeut  of  the  District  of  (.^olumbla.  appointed  dircct'.j'  by  tlie  Commissioners,  or  by  other  competent  au- 
thority. Including  tho.sc  receiving  per  diem  compensation  paid  out  of  genpr.-ii  appropriation.s,  but  whose 
services  are  continuous,  and  incUiding  publioachool  employees,  excepting  school  offlcers  and  teachers,  shall 
bQ  Inciudod  in  the  provisloas  of  this  Act,  but  members  of  tlie  Police  and  Fire  Dep:irtmcnls  sliall  be  excluded 
therefrom. 

Postmasters,  and  such  employees  ot  tlie  Lighthouse  Service  as  come  wltliln  the  provisions  of  section 
6  of  the  Act  of  .Time  20,  191 S,  entitled,  "An  Act  to  authorize  aids  to  navigation  and  for  other  worlcs  In  the 
Lighthouse  ScrWcc,  and  for  other  purposes,"  shall  not  be  included  in  tlie  provisions  of  this  .\ct. 

The  following  clas,ses  of  annuitants  are  establisliod:  :\ — 30  yours'  or  more  service,  (iO  per  cent,  of  yearly 
pay  for  last  10  years,  maxiraiun  pension.  .S720:  minimum  5300.  B — 27  to  .'iO  y<i4irs'  .service,  54  per  cent., 
?32-i  to  S048  pension.  C — 24  to  27  years'  sen-Ice.  48  per  cent..  S288  to  S.'i70  pension.  D — 21  to  24  years' 
service,  42  per  cent.,  S252  to  S.504  pen.sion.  F — 18  to  21  years'  service,  30  per  cent.,  S21G  to  S432  pension. 
F — i;">  to  18  years'  senlce,  30  per  cent.,  SISO  to  S300  pension.  Bonuses,  overtime  pay,  etc.,  do  not  count 
as  wages  in  calculating  rate  of  pension.  Those  wlio  serve  not  le.«s  tlian  \'>  year*  and  are  disabled  before 
their  retirement  age  are  eligible  for  a  pension  on  examination  while  di,s.nbled. 

The  period  of  service  Ls  computed  from  the  dale  of  original  cmploNuient,  wliether  as  a  classiaed  oi 
uncla-s-silled  employee  In  t)ic  civil  service  of  the  United  States,'  and  shall  include  periods  of  .service  at  different 
times  and  services  in  one  or  more  departments,  branclies,  or  independent  offices  of  the  Government,  and 
shall  also  include  service  performed  under  autliorit.v  of  ttie  United  States  bi^vond  seas,  and  honorable  service 
Id  the  .\rmy,  Navy,  MarJne  Corps,  or  Coast  (Juavd  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  in  the  case  of  an 
employee  who  is  eligible  for  and  elects  to  receive  a  pension  under  any  law,  or  compensation  under  the  War 
■Risk  Insurance  Act,  tlie  period  of  ills  or  lier  niilitary  or  naval  scr\ice  upon  whlcli  such  pension  or  compen- 
sation Is  ba-sed  sh.ill  not  be  Included  for  the  purp(jse  of  a.ssignment  to  classes  A  to  K  Inclualve,  but  nothing 
in  the  Act  shall  aifect  his  or  her  right  to  a  pen.=lon,  or  compensation  under  the  War  Rislc  Insurance  Act, 
In  addition  to  the  annuity  herein  provided.  It  is  further  provided  that  in  computing  length  of  service 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  all  periods  of  separation  from  the  service  and  so  much  of  any  period  of  leave 
of  atisence  as  may  exceed  six  montlis  shall  be  excluded,  and  that  in  the  case  of  substitutes  in  the  Postal 
3errice  only  periods  of  active  emiiloyment  shall  be  included. 

-The  Commis-sioner  of  Pensions  is  in  charge  of  the  civil  pensions  list  thus  created. 
In  .all  cases  where  the  annuity  Ls  discontinued  before  tlie  annuitant  has  received  a  sum  equal  to  the 
total  amount  of  his  or  her  contributions  with  accrued  interest,  the  difference  shall  be  paid  to  the  retired 
employee,  or  to  his  or  her  e^state,  upon  ai>plication  therefor  in  such  form  and  manner  as  the  Commissioner 
of  Pen.slons  may  direct.  ~  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  an  annuity  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
and  compensation  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  September  7,  1910,  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  com- 
pensation for  employees  of  the  United  States  suffering  injuries  while  in  the  performauca  of  their  duties, 
aiid  fpr  other  p'arposes,"  covering  the  same  period  of  time;  but  this  provision  shall  not  be  so  construed  as 
to  bar  the  right  of  any  claimant  to  the  grcnter  bciioQt  conferred  by  eitiier  Act  for  any  part  of  the  same  period 
of  time. 

.  The  Act  automatically  retires  employees  at  their  retirement  age,  unless  the  Government  elects  to  keep 
them  on  the  active  roll  for  2-year  periods.  Beginning  In  1930,  no  employee  can  be  kept  on  the  full-pay 
list  more  than  4  yetvrs  beyond  the  retirement  age. 

F:ver3'.employee  on  the  active  list  to  whom  the  .Vet  applies  is  assessed  2';  per  cent,  of  his  salary  or  pay, 
for  the  support  of  the  CU'U  Scn'lce  Retirement  Dlsal)ility  l'"und.  Annuities  arc  payable  monthly  and  can- 
not be  ganilshoed  or  attached.       , 

THE  EDGE,  OR  FOREIGN  BANKING,  ACT. 

,  The  Edge  bill,  providing  for  the  Fcder.al  incorporation  of  institutions  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
caiTying  on  international  or  foreign  biHiking  and  otlier  liiiancial  operatlona,  was  approved  by  the  President 
December  24,  1919.  It  amends  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  by  addljig  a  new  section,  which  provides  that 
corporations  to  be  organized  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  inierniitional  or  foreign  banking  or  other  Inter- 
national or  foreign  financial  opcmtions.  or  in  banking  or  other  llnanci.-il  operations  In  a  dependency  or  in- 
sular possession  of  the  United  States,  either  directly  or  through  the  .agency,  ownership,  or  control  of  local 
institutions  in  foreign  countries,  or  in  such  dependencies  or  insular  possessions  as  provided  by  the  Act,  and 
to  sen-c  when  requ-ired  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  liscal  agents  of  the  United  States,  m.ay  bo  formed 
by  any  number  of  natuni!  pei-sous,  not  less  in  any  case  tlian  live. 

.'-*iich  eorponitions  are  under  the  regulation  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board;  their  liabilities  must  not 
exceed  ten  times  Ihclr  capital  stock  and  surplus;  they  can  receive  only  such  deposits  within  the\Uiiited 
States  as  are  incidental  to  carrying  out  transactions  in  foreign  countries  or  in  American  dependencies; 
their  capital  is  not  to  bo  less  than  i>2.t)00,000;  a  majority  of  their  stock  must  be  .American-owned.  With 
the  consent  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  they  may  purchase  and  hold  stock  or  other  eertiflcates  of  owner- 
ship in  any  other  corporation  organized  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  imdar  the  laws  of  any  foreign 
country,  or  a  colony  or  dependency  thereof,  or  vinder  the  laws  of  anv  State,  dependency,  or  Insular  pos- 
.session  of  the  TTnlted  Stales  but  not  eng.aged  in  the  general  buslne.ss  ofHmving  or  selling  goods,  wares,  mer- 
chand;se.-or  commodities  in  the  L'nited  States,  and  not  transacting  any  inbiiie.ss  in  the  United  States  except 
such  as  in  the  ludgment  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  may  be  incidental  to  its  international  or  foreign 
buslncr-iS. 

No  corporation  organized  under  the  -Act  shall  engage  in  commerce  or  trade  in  commodities  except  aa 
apecit'ically  provided,  nor  shall  it  either  directly  or  indirectly  control  or  llx  or  attempt  to  control  or  fix  the 
price  of  any  such  commodities.  The  charter  of  any  corporation  violating  this  provision  shall  be  subject 
to  lorteiture  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided  in  this  section.  Jt  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  director,  officer, 
agent,  or  employee  of  any  such  corporation  to  use  or  to  conspire  to  use  the  credit,  the  funds,  or  the  power 
of  the  corporation  to  fix  or  control  the  price  of  any  such  eommodllles,  and  any  such  person  violating  this 
provision  shall  be  liable  to  a  line  of  not  less  than  Sl.OOO  and  not  exceeding  .$5,000  or  imprisonment  not  less 
than  one  year  and  not  exceeding  five  years,  or  both.  In  the  discretion  of  the  court.  - 

•     Any  bank  in  the  United  States,  of  the  rotiuired  capital,  may,  if  not  against  the  law  of  its  own  state, 
by  vote  of  two-thirds  of  its  capital  stock,  become  a  corporation  under  the  Act. 
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INTERSTATE    COMMERCE    AND    RAILROAD    (1020)    ACT. 

(Includes  the  Transportation  Act  ol  1020.) 

The  original  act  to  regulate  commerce,  approved  February  4,  1887,  provided  for  an  Interstate  Coiu- 
jierce  Commission  consisting  of  Ave  members.  By  various  amendatory  and  supplementary  enactments 
the  powers  of  tne  commission  have  been  Increased  and  the  scope  of  the  regulatlm?  statute  materially  widened. 
Among  the  more  important  of  these  enactments  are  the  acts  of  March  2,  1889;  the  EUdns  Act,  approved 
February  19,  1903:  the  Hepburn  Act,  approved  June  29,  1906:  the  Mann-Elkins  Act  of  June  18,  1910;  the 
acts  of  August  24,  1912,  and  May  29  and  August  9,  1917;  aud  the  Transportation  Act,  19S0.  The  number 
of  commissioners  was  incn-ased  under  the  act  of  June  29,  1906,  to  seven  members;  under  the  act  of  August 
9,  1917,  to  nine  members;  aud  under  the  Transportation  Act,  1920,  to  eleven  members.  The  commission 
appoints  a  secretary  (who  is  its  general  administrative  and  executive  oftlcer),  an  assistant  secretary,  a  chief 
counsel,  and  such  attorneys,  examiners,  special  agents,  and  clerks  as  are  necessary  to  the  proper  perform- 
iince  of  its  duties.  '  ^     „ 

The  act  to  regulate  commerce  applies  to  all  common  carriers  engaged  In  the  transportation  of  oil  or 
(itlier  commodities,  except  water,  and  except  natural  or  artificial  gas,  by  means  of  pipelines,  or  partly  by 
pipe  lines  !ind  partly  by  railroad,  or  partly  by  pipe  lines  and  partly  by  water,  and  to  telegraph,  telephone- 
.and  cable  companies  (svhethcr  wire  or  wireless)  engiiged  in  sending  messages  from  one  State,  Territory. 
or  District  of  the  United  States  to  any  other  State,  Territory,  or  District  of  the  United  States,  or  to  any 
foreign  country,  and  to  common  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  tran.iportation  of  passengers  or  property 
wholly  by  railroad  (or  partly  by  railroad  and  partly  by  water  when  both  are  used  under  a  common  control, 
'managenient,  or  arrangement  for  a  continuous  carriage  or  shipment);  also,  to  express  companies  and  sleep- 
ing-car companies;  to  bridges,  ferries,  car  floats,  and  Ushters,  and  all  terminal  and  transportation  facilities 
used  or  necessary  in  the  interstate  transportation  of  pensous  and  property,  and  all  instrumentalities  and 
facilities  used  in  connection  with  the  transmission  of  intelligence  and  messages  by  the  vise  of  electric  energy, 

TRANSPORTATION    ACT    OF    1920. 

The  act  to  regulate  commerce  rerjuires  all  rates  to  be  just  and  reasonable  and  prohibits  unjust  dis- 
crimination and  undue  or  unreasonable  preference  or  advantage  in  transportation  rates  or  facilities  As 
amended  by  the  Transponation  Act,  ID.iO,  the  act  provides  thai  whenever  in  any  investigation,  including 
one  instituted  upon  petition  of  the  carriers  concerned,  there  shall  be  brought  in  issue  any  rate  fare,  charge, 
cliissilication.  regulation,  or  practice,  made  or  imposed  by  any  State  autiiority  or  by  the  President,  during 
the  period  of  Federal  control,  the  authorities  of  the  State  or  States  Interested  must  be  notified  of  the  hear- 
ings in  such  cases,  and  the  commission  may  confer  and  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  authorities  of  the  in- 
terested States.  If,  after  hearintr,  the  commission  finds  such  rate,  fare,  charge  classification  regulation, 
or  practice  causes  imduo  or  unreasonable  advantage,  preference,  or  prejudice  as  between  persons  or  localities 
in  intrastate  commerce  on  the  one  hand  and  interstaie  or  foreign  commerce  on  the  other  hand,  or  any  undue, 
unreasonable,  or  unjust  alscrimination  against  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  which  is  forbidden  it  is  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  tlie  rate,  faro,  or  ch,arge.  or  the  maximum  or  minimum,  or  maximum  and  minlnuim. 
thereafter  to  be  charged,  and  the  cki.ssi  ft  cation,  regulation,  or  practice  thereafter  to  bo  observed.  In  such 
manner  as    in  lis  judgment,  will  remove  such  advantage,  preference,  prejudice    or  discrimination 

The  act  as  amended  prohibits  the  charging  of  a  higher  rate  for  a  shorter  than  for  a  longer  haul,  over 
the  same  line,  in  the  same  direction,  the  shorter  being  included  within  the  longer  haul,  or  the  charging  of 
any  greater  compensation  as  a  tiirough  route  than  the  aggregate  of  the  intermediate  rates  subject  to  the 
act.  It  is  provided,-hov.-ever,  that  the  commission  may,  in  special  cases,  after  Investigation  authorize 
carriers  to  charge  less  for  longer  than  for  shorter  distances,  and  from  time  to  time  proscribe  the  extent  to 
whicn  such  carriers  may  be  relieved,  subject,  however,  to  the  further  proviso  that  In  so  doing  the  com- 
mission shall  not  permit  the  establisiiment  of  any  charge  to  or  from  the  more  distant  point  that  is  not  rcasou- 
a;>ly  compensatory,  or  authorize  a  circuitous  rail  Hue,  because  of  such  circuity,  to  meet  the  charg">5  of  a 
more  direct  line  to  or  frora  competitive  points,  and  to  maintain  higher  charges  to  or  from  an  intermediate 
point  on  its  line  where  tlie  length  of  the  haul  on  the  petitioning  line  is  not  longer  than  that  of  the  direct, 
fine  between  the  competitive  points,  or  authorize  any  such  relief  because  of  merely  potential  water  com- 
petition not  hctuflily  in  existence. 

The  commission  is  authorized  to  require  carriers  to  establish  th'-ough  routci  and  joint  rates  and  It  may 
act  summarily  in  itself  establishing,  temporarily,  through  routes,  when,  in  its  opinion,  shortage  of  e<iulp- 
ment,  congestion  of  traffic,  or  other  emergency  exists.  The  amended  act  requires  that  divisions  of  joint 
rates  shall  be  just,  reasonable,  and  equitable,  and  authorizes  the  commission  upon  complaint,  or  upon  its 
own  initiative,  after  hearing,  to  pre.scribe  the  just,  reasonable,  and  equitable  divisions  of  such  rates,  and 
it  may  require  readju.stmont  of  su.":!i  divisions  if  it  finds  tlisy  have  been  unjust  unreasonable  or  inequH- 
able  in  the  past.  The  commission  is  also  authorized  to  require  carriers  subject  to  the  act  to  construct  switch 
connections  with  lateral  branch  lines  of  railroads  and  private  side  tracks  The  act  provides  that  where 
two  or  more  through  routes  and  through  rates  sliall  have  been  established,  shippers  shall  have  the  right  to 
designate  In  writing  via  which  of  such  through  routes  the  propertv  shall  be  transportcl  to  destination. 
The  act  as  amended  February  28,  1920,  gives  the  commission  authority  over  the  routing  of  traffic  after  it 
arrives  at  the  terminus  or  a  junction  point  of  a  carrier  and  is  to  be  there  delivered  to  another  carrier.  In 
cases  where  routing  instructions  have  not  been  given  by  the  shipper  Where  diversion  of  routed  freight 
occurs  which  is  not  in  compliance  with  an  order,  rule,  or  regulation  of  the  commission  the  carrier  or  car- 
riers so  diverting  the  traffic  r.re  jointly  and  severally  liable  to  the  carrier  deprived  of  its  right  to  participate 
in  the  haul  of  the  property. 

Fooling  of  Freight. 

The  act  as  amended  Fubruary  28,  19,i0,  authorizes  the  commission,  unaer  certain  circumstances,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions,  and  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  it  may  think  just  and  reasonable, 
to  permit  (he  pooling  of  freights  of  different  and  competing  railroads,  and  to  divide  the  aggregate  or  net 
proceeds  of  the  earnings  of  such  railroads,  and  to  permit  the  acquisition  by  one  carrier  of  the  control  of 
another  carrier  in  any  manner  not  hivolving  the  consolidation  of  sucu  carriers  Into  a  single  system  for  owner- 
Bljip  and  operation.  It  requires  the  commission  to  prepare  iind  adopt,  as  soon  as  practlcajale,  a  plan  for 
the  consolidation  of  railway  properties  of  the  continental  United  States  into  a  limited  n'lmber  of  systems'. 
It  authorizes  carriers,  with  the  approval  of  the  commission,  and  subject  to  certain  restrictions,  to  consoli- 
date iheir  properties  or  any  part  thereof  It  autnorlzes  a  consolidation  of  four  express  companies,  and 
relieves  carriers,  when  permission  is  so  granted,  from  the  restraints  of  the  SJiti-trust  laws  so  far  as  may  be 
necessary  to  effect  such  consolidations.  The  commission  is  required  to  make  rates  which  will  yield  the 
carriers  as  a  wnole,  or  as  a  whole  in  each  group  or  territory  designated  by  the  commission,  a  fair  return 
upon  the  aggregate  value  of  the  property  used  by  them  in  serving  the  publlC;  and  to  fix  such  aggregate 
values  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  necessary  The  rate  of  return  is  fixed  at  5}^  per  cent.,  to  which  may 
be  added  in  the  discretion  of  the  commission,  not  exceeding  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  for  Improvements,  better- 
ments or  equipment,  for  the  two  years  beginning  March  1.  1920,  and  provides  for  the  disposition  of  any 
earnings  in  excess  thereof  by  distributing  one-half  of  them  to  a  reserve  fund  to  be  established  and  main- 
tained by  the  carrier,  the  other  half  of  such  excess  to  be  paid  to  the  commission  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 

Ishlng  and  creating  a  contingent  fund.     The  carrier  is  authorized  to  make  certain  uses  of  Its  reserve  fund. 

rne  contingent  fund  created  by  the  comml.ssloD  is  to  be  used  as  a  revolving  fund  to  be  administered  by 
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the  commisdon,  out  of  whicn  louus  may  be  mane  (o  carriers,  or  transportation  equipment  and  facilities- 
puichased  by  the  comniission  and  leased  to  ihe  carriers,  In  accorrtivnce  with  prescribed  terms  and  condttlona. 

The  commission  has  Jiu'isdlctlon.  upon  complaint  or  In  a  proceeding  instltuteu  tipon  Us  own  initiative. 
and  after  full  hearing,  to  determine  and  prescribe  reasonable  rates,  regulations,  and  practices,  including 
minimum,  and  maximum  and  minimum,  rates:  and  also  minimum,  and  maximum  and  minimum,  propor- 
tional rates  la  and  from  pons,  and  to  iiward  reparation  to  injured  sliippers.  The  Trans portniion  Act  also- 
provkles  that  actions  at  law  by  carriers  la  recover  their  charges  shall  be  begun  within  three  years  from 
the  time  the  cause  of  action  accrues  and  not  thereafter,  and  that  complaints  seeking  reparation  shall  be 
Instituted  within  two  years  from  the  time  the  cause  of  action  accrues,  except  that  where  the  carrier  begins- 
an  action  after  the  expiration  of  two  years  for  the  recovery  of  charges  In  respect  of  the  same  service,  or  within 
ninety  days  before  such  expiration,  the  proceeding  helore  the  commission  may  be  begun  within  ninety' 
da>3  after  such  action  by  the  carrier  is  begun.  The  act  also  provides  thlit  a  cause  of  action  against  the 
carrier  shall  be  deemed  to  accrue  upon  delivery  or  lender  of  delivery  by  the  carrier,  of  the  property  in- 
volved. The  commission  may  also  require  carriers  lo  cease  and  desist  from  imjust  discrimination  or  undue 
or  unreasonable  preferences.  By  the  act  nb  umeiuhd  Fcaniarv  iiS,  I'JM,  It  is  provided  that  an  order  of  the 
commission  shall  continue  in  force  until  Its  further  order,  or  for  a  specified  period  of  time,  according  as  shall 
be  prescribed  In  the  order,  unless  modified  or  set  aside  by  the  commission,  or  set  aside  by  a  court  of  com- 
netent  jurisdiction.  Carriers  are  required  to  publish  and  file  rates,  rules,  and  regulations  applying  to  in- 
ternt:ite  traffic  and  are  prohibited  from  engaging  In  interstate  transportation  unless  such  rates,  rules,  and 
-egulatlons  are  published  and  filed.  Severe  penalties  are  provided  in  the  statute  for  failure  to  observe  the 
rates  and  regulations  shown  In  the  published  tarlfls. 

By  the  act  of  May  29.  1917,  as  ameiidtd  on  Febrtiaru  .iS,  lO'iO,  the  commis.sion  is  given  extensive  Juris- 
diction over  the  use.  control,  supply,  movement,  distribution,  exchange,  Interchange,  and  return  of  loco- 
motives, cars,  and  other  vehicles.  Including  special  types  of  equipment  and  the  supply  of  trains.  The 
commission  may  inquire  into  the  management  o(  the  business  of  all  common  carriers,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  and  may  prescribe  the  accounts,  records,  and  memoranda  which 
shall  be  kept  by  the  carriers,  which  .sh:ill  be  open  to  examination  by  the  commission  through  its  authorized 
agents  or  examiners.  Carriers  are  required  to  (lie  annual  reports  with  the  commission  and  such  other  re- 
ports as  the  commission  may  from  lime  to  time  renulre. 

Through  Routes  and  Joint  Kates 
By  the  act  of  June  18,  I'JlO  (Mann-Elklns  law),  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission  was  increased  as 
to  through  routes  and  joint  rates,  freight  classification,  switch  connections.  long  and  short  hauls,  filing  or 
rejection  of  rate  schedules.  Investigations  on  own  motion,  determining  reasonable  rates,  suspension  of  pro- 
posed rates,  and  other  matters  By  the  Transporlallon  Act,  1930,  the  maximum  period  during  which  the 
commission  may  suspend  tlie  operation  of  prcposed  schedules  is  fixed  at  ISO  daj-s,  and  It  is  provided  that 
if  the  proceeding  upon  suspension  is  not  concluded  within  that  time  the  proposed  schedule  shall  go4nto 
oflect  at  the  end  of  .^uch  period,  but  that  the  commission  may  require  the  carriers  to  keep  accoimt  in  detail 
of  all  amounts  received  by  reason  of  Increases  In  such -rates  and  charges  and,  11  the  decision  of  the  com- 
mission be  adverse,  require  the  carrier  or  carriera  to  refund  with  interest  such  portions  of  such  Increased 
rates  or  charges  as  by  Its  decision  shall  be  found  not  justified. 

■  By  act  approved  August  24.  1912  (S.-'c  11),  a  new  paragraph  was  added  to  section  5  of  the  act  to  reg- 
ulate commerce,  by  which  it  is  mrrde  unlawful  afur  ,luly  1.  1914.  for  any  common  carrier  subject  to  the 
act  to  regulate  commerce  to  own.  lease,  operate,  control,  or  have  any  interest  in  any  competing  carrier 
by  water.  Jurisdiction  Is  conferred  upon  tlie  commission  to  determine  questions  of  fact  as  to  competi- 
tion, after  full  hearing,  on  the  application  of  any  railroad  company  or  other  carrier,  and  to  extend  beyond 
.luly  1.  1914,  the  time  during  which  such  ownership  or  operation  of  vessels  plying  elsewhere  than  through 
the  Panama  Canal  may  continue,  when  It  Is  found  to  be  In  the  Interest  of  the  public  and  of  advantage  to 
the  convenience  and  commerce  of  the  people,  and  not  in  restraint  of  competition.  At  the  same  time  sec- 
tion 0  of  the  act  was  amended  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  conferring  upon  the  commission  jurisdiction 
over  transportation  of  property  from  point  to  point  m  the  United  States  by  rail  and  water,  whether 
through  the  Panama  Canal  or  otherwise,  and  not  entirely  within  the  limits  of  a  single  State,  this  jurisdic- 
tion under  certain  conditions,  including  power  to. establish  physical  connection  between  lines  of  the  rail 
carrier  and  the  dock  of  the  water  carrier  by  directing  (he  rail  carrier  to  make  such  connection,  to  establLsh 
through  routes  and  maximum  joint  rates  over  such  rail  and  water  lines,  and  to  determine  the  conditions 
thereof,  and  to  determine  to  what  traffic  and  in  connection  with  what  vessels  and  upon  what  terms  and 
conditions  such  rates  shall  apply;  and  to  require  rail  carriers  entering  into  through  routing  arrangements 
with  any  water  carrier  to  extend  the  privileges  of  such  arrangements  lo  othef  water  carriers.  By  the  act 
approved  March  1,  1913,  amending  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  the  commission  is  directed  to  investi- 
gate, ascertain,  and  report  the  value  of  all  the  property  owned  or  used  by  every  common  carrier  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

The  act  approved  March  4.  lOl.i.  which  became  effective  June  2,  1915,  as  amended  Augtist  9,  1916, 
makes  common  carriers  liable  for  all  loss,  damage,  or  Injury  to  property  caused  by  tliera,  and  forbids,  with 
certain  exceptions,  llmijations  of  liability,  ,4s  avtended  February  28,  19S0.  it  Is  provided  that  where  th« 
loss,  damage,  or  Injury  occurs  while  ihe-proiierty  is  in  the  custody  of  a  carrier  by  water  the  liability  of  such 
carrier  shall  be  determined  by  and  under  the  laws  and  regulations  applicable  to  transportation  by  water, 
and  that  the  liability  of  the  initial  carrier  shall  be  the  same  as  that  of  such  carrier  by  water  except  in  con- 
nection with  s..lpments  to  foreign  destinations  by  water  carriers  whose  vessels  are  registered  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  in  wh.ch  case  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  carrier  by  rcilroad  to  deliver  such  ship- 
ments to  the  vessel  as  a  part  of  Its  undert.iking  as  a  common  carrier,  but  It  Ls  provided  in  this  connection 
that  the  rail  carrier  shall  not  be  liable  after  its  delivery  to  the  vessel. 

It  is  further  provided  tlial  the  two-year  period  of  tlie  institution  of  suits  against  carriers  for  lo^.-i.  d.im- 
age,  or  Injury  shall  be  computed  from  the  dav  when  notice  is  given  by  the  carrier  to  the  claimant  that  the 
carrier  has  disallowed  the  claim  or  any  part  thereof. 

,  Regulation  of  Issues  of  Securities. 

Tlie  act  as  amended  Februaru  S8.  19-20,  prohibits  a  carrier  from  issuing  securities  or  from  assuming 
obligations' or  liabilities  ,as  lessor,  lessee,  guarantor,  Indorser,  surety,  or  otherwise.  In  respect  of  the  securi- 
ties of  others  from  and  after  120  days  after  the  provision  takes  effect,  except  after  having  been  authorized 
by  the  comniission  so  to  do;  prescribes  the  conditions  under  which  the  commission  may  grant  authorities 
to  the  carriers;  the  form  and  contents  of  applications  which  shall  be  made  to  the  commission  for  such  pur- 
poses: provides  for  the  giving  of  notice  by  the  commission  of  such  applications  to  the  governor  of  eack 
State  in  which  the  applicant  carrier  operates;  for  hearings  by  the  commission  in  respect  of  such  applica 
tions:  that  carriers  may  Issue  certificates  and  assume  obligations  or  liabilllles  without  obtaining  authority 
other  than  that  of  the  commission,  and  for  the  issuance  by  the  carrier  without  the  consent  of  the  commis- 
sion of  short-term  notes  In  limited  amounts,  reports  of  which  are,  however,  required  to  be  filed  with  the 
conuaission.  It  is  further  provided  that  nothing  in  the  act  shall  be  construed  to  imply  any  guaranty  or 
obligation  as  to  such  securities  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  The  act  also  provides  for  a  right  of  action 
in  favor  of  Investors  or  purchasers  In  pood  faith  and  without  notice  of  securities  which,  if  not  legally  Is- 
sued, are  void,  and  for  penalties  against  directors  offlcers,  attorneys,  or  agents  of  carriers- who  knowingly 
assent  to  or  concur  In  the  Issuance  of  securities,  etc..  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  commission's  ordera 
or  grants  of  authority. 

-■Is  amende  February  S3,  tu^O.  the  act  also  requires  every  common  carrier  by  water  In  foreign  com- 
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merce  Whose  vessels  are  registered  under  tlie  laws  of  the  United  States  to  file  with  the  commission  within 
thirty  days  after  the  provision  becomei.  effective,  and  regularly  thereafter  as  changes  are  made,  a  schedule, 
or  schedules,  showing  for  each  of  its  steam  vessels  intended  to  load  general  cargo  at  ports  in  the  United 
StatesJor  foreign  destinations  (a)  the  port  of  loading  ib)  the  dates  upon  which  such  vessels  will  commeuce 
to  receive  freight  and  dates  of  sailing,  (c)  .the  route  and  Itinerary  siicb  vessels  will  follow  and  the  ports  of 
call  for  which  cargo  will  be  carried.  It  provides  that  such  carriers  by  water  shall  upon  request,  state  their 
specific  rates  on  any  designated  commodities  and  for  any  scneduled  sailing  and  shall  state  any  port  charges 
not  absorbed  in  the  railroad  rate  to  tlie  port  The  act  provides  also,  for  the  publication  and  dissemination 
in  compact  form,  for  the  information  of  shippers  throughout  the  country-,  of  the  substance  of  such  schedules 
and  the  furnishing  of  such  publications  to  all  railway  carriers  for  distribution  in  such  towns  and  cities  as 
may  be  specified  by  the  commission.  The  amended  act  further  provides  for  the  issuance  of  through  export 
bills  of  lading.  In  connection  with  such  water  carriers,  to  the  point  of  destination;  that  eucli,  bills  of  lading 
shall  name  separately  the  chartjes  to  be  paid  for  railway  transportation  water  transportation  and  port 
charges,  if  any,  not  included  in  the  rail  or  water  transportaliou  chan;es.  and  that  the  coiiHiilssion  shall, 
in  such  mapner  as  will  preserve  for  the  carrier  by  water  the  protection  of  limited  liability  provided  by  law, 
make  rules  and  regulations  and  prescribe  the  form  of  such  through  bill.-i  of  lading;  it  provides  that  the  issu« 
ance  of  such  through  bills  of  lading  shall  not.be  held  to  constitute  "an  arrangement  for  continuous  carriage 
or  shipment"  within  the. meaning  of  this  act. 

'     ■■   .■  RELATED    ACTS   AFFECTING   INTERSTATE    COMMERCE. 

E\li^ins  Act. — The  act  of  February  19,  1903,  commonly  culled  the  Elklns  law,  prohibits  rebating,  al- 
lows proceedings  in  the  courts  by  injunction  to  restrain  departures  from  published  rates,  and  provides 
that  cases  prosecuted  under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney  General  in  the  name  of  the  commission  shall  be 
included  within  the  expediting  act  of  February  11,  1903 

DislTict  Court  luiisdiclion  Act. — The  urgent  deficiency  appropriation  Jict  approved  October  22,  1913, 
provided  that  the  Commerce  Coiu^t  should  be  abolished  from  and  after  December  31.  1913,  and  that  the 
jurisdiction  theretofore  vested  In  the  Commerce  Court  under  act  aporoved  June  13  1910,  be  transferred 
to  and  vested  in  the  several  district  courts  of  the  United  States. 

Expedilino  Act  — The  act  of  February  11,  1903.  provides  that  suit.s  in  equity  brought  under  the  act  to 
regulate  commerce  wherein  the  United  States  is  complainant  may  be  expedited  and  given  precedence  over 
other  suits,  and  that  appeals  from  tne  circuit  court  (di.striot  court)  lit-  only  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Federal  Control  Act. — The  act  known  as  the  Federal  Control  Act,  aoproved  March  21,  1918,  provides 
that  the  commission  ?hall  ascertain  and  certify  to  the  President  the  average  annual  railway  operating  in- 
come, to  be  used  by  the  President  in  making  agreements  for  compensation  for  the  use  of  the  transporta- 
tion s.vstems  of  the  country:  that  in  case  the  amount  of  compensation  is  not  adjusted,  claims  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  boards  of  referees  appointed  by  the  commission  and  the  findincs  of  such  boards  shall  be  a  maxi- 
mum of  compensation  which  may  be  nald  to  the  carriers;  that  the  President,  in  executing  the  Federal 
Control  Act  may  avail  himself  of  the  advice,  assistance  and  co-operation  of  the  commission  its  members 
and  its  employees;  that  the  President  may  initiate  rates,  fares,  charges,  caUslflcations,  regulations,  and 
practices  by  filing  same  with  tlie. commission;  that  the  commission  shall  upon  complaint  enter  upon  a  hear- 
ing and  determine  the  justness  and  reasonableness  of  any  rate,  fare,  charge,  classification,  regulation,  or 
practice  initiated  by  the  President,  taking  Into  consideration  the  fact  tliat  the  railroads  are  operated  under 
unified  control  and  such  recommendations  as  the  President  may  make  as  to  the  necessity  of  increasing 
railway  revenues. 

Transportation  Act.  19S0. — The  Transportation  Act,  1920.  provides  fov  the  termination  of  Federal 
control  and  limits  the  powers  the  FresldeuL  may  thereafter  exercise  under  the  Federal  Control  Act  to  tliose 
necessary  to  wind  up  and  settle  matters  arising  out  of  Federal  control;-for  the  turning  over  to  the  Secretary 
of  WaT  for  operation  and  settling  up  of  all  matters  arising  out  of  Federal  control  in  connection  with  boats, 
barges  tugs  and  other  facilities  on  the  inland  canal  and  coastwise  waterways  acquired  by  the  United 
States  under  the  Federal  Control  Act.  and  requiring  him  to  provide  terminal  fatllities  for  the  interchange 
of  traffic  with  carriers  and  renders  the  operation  of  the  boats  and  facilities  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  inter-State  commerce  act  to  the  sam.c  extent  they  would  be  If  not  owned  by  the  United  States.  This 
act  also  authorizes  the  President  to  advance  moneys  to  the  carriers  for  certain  purposes  out  of  tlie  revolv- 
ing fund  created  by  the  Federal  Control  Act  and  requires  the  commission  to  ascertain  and  certify  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  amounts  to  be  thus  advanced  to  tlie  canlers.  It  also  provides  for  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  President  of  an  agent  lo  act  as  defendant  in  actions  at  law,  suits  in  equity,  proceedings 
In  admiralty,  and  before  the  commission,  based  on  matters  arising  out  of  Federal  control,  and  confers  upon 
the  commission  jurisdiction  over  all  claims  for  the  reparation  pertaining  to  the  Federal  control  period, 
whether  arising  in  respect  of  intrastate  or  interstate  t.rafflc;  that,  pending  actions,  suits,  proceedings,  and 
reparation  claims  shall  not  abate,  but  that  reparation  awards  in  such  cases  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  revolv- 
ing fund  that  the  neriod  of  Federal  control  shall  not  be  computed  as  a  part  of  the  periods  of  limitation 
in  actions  aeainst  carriers  or  In  claims  for  reparation  based  on  causes  of  action  arising  out  of  matters  pertain- 
ing to  Federal  control:  and  that  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  United  Statee  is  the  only  one  that  may  bo  levied 
against  the  property  of  the  carrier  where  the  iudgment  Is  based  upon  such  matters. 

The  Trans vnr/arion  Act  also  continues  in  force  until  changed  by  lawful  authority  all  rates,  fares, 
charges  classifications,  regulations,  and  practices  in  effect  on  February  ,?.9,  1920,  and  prohibits  reductions 
of  such  rates,  fares,  and  charges  prior  to  September  1,  1920,  except  with  the  approval  of  the  commission. 
It  provides  certain  guaranties  of  compensation  for  a  period  of  six  months  from  Marcfi  1,  1920.  to  all  carriers 
which  were  entitled  to  the  same  under  the  Federal  Control  Act,  and  which  on  or  before  March  IB,  1920, 
filed  with  the  commission  a  written  statement  that  thev  accepted  the  provisions  and  conditions  upon  which 
such  guaranties  are  made  A  similar  guaranty  under  the  same  conditions  of  acceptance  is  made  to  the 
American  Railway  Express  Company  that  the  contract  between  it  and  the  Director  General  of  Railroads 
shall  remain  in  effect  during  the  guaranty  peciod  In  so  tar  as  the  said  contract  constitutes  a  guaranty  to 
the  express  company  against  a  deficit  in  operating  income.  It  provides  for  advances  to  the  express  com- 
pany and  the  carriers  to  meet  operating  expenses,  and  fixed  charges,  and  that  the  commission  after  the 
expiration  of  the  guaranty  period  shall  ascertain  and  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  amount 
due  any  carrier  under  the  guaranty,  and  the  amount  of  and  the  times  at  which  such  loans  or  advances  shall 
be  made  to  any  carrier.  The  Transportatioa  Act  also  provides  for  the  Inspection  of.  carriers'  records  by 
the  President  or  his  agents  tmtll  the  affairs  of  Federal- control  are  concluded,  and  for  the  refunding  of  car- 
riers' Indebtedness  to  the  United  States.  It  also  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  make  new 
loans  to  carriers  upon  certaiu  conditions  and  upon  favorable  certification  by  the  commission  and  creates 
a  revolving  fund  of  S300,000,000  out  of  which  said  loans  are  to  be  made  and  out  of  which  certain  judg- 
ments, decrees,  and  awards  are  to  be  paid. 

The  Transportation  Act  also  provides  a  plan  for  the  settlement  of  controversies  between  carriers  and 
their  employees  and  subordinate  offlcials  through  the  medium  of  railroad  boards  of  labor  adjustment  and 
a  Railroad  Labor  Board.  The  latter  consists  of  nine  members,  three  of  whom,  representing  the  labor 
group,  are  to  bo  chosen  from  not  less  than  six  nominees  designated  by  the  employees;  three,  representing 
the  management,  are  to  be  chosen  from  not  less  than  six  nominees  designated  by  the  carriers.  All  nom- 
inations in  both  groups  are  made  under  rules  and  regulations  jirescribcd  by  the  commission.  Three  mem- 
bers, representing  the  public,  are  chosen  directly  by  the  PTesldent.  All  appointments  are  made  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

CUiyttm  AvU-Trust  Act — Turls-lictlon  Is  conferred  upon  tne  nommlsslon  to  enforce  certain  provisiom 
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of  the  act  approved  October  15,  1914,  to -supplement  existing  laws  against  unlawrul  restraints  and  luon- 
opoUes  in  so  tar  as  such  provisions  relate  to  carriers  subject  to  the  act  to  regu'.ate  commerce.  The  art 
prohibits,  with  certain  exceptions,  carriers  from  discriminating  between  purcliasers  In  sales  of  commo- 
dities, and  from  malcing  leases  or  sales  of  commodities  and  from  acquiring  stock  or  capital  of  other  corpor- 
ations engaged  in  commerce  tending  to  substantially  lessen  competition  or  err;  re  u  monopoly;  makes  ir, 
a  felony  for  a  president  or  other  specified  olTScers  to  misappropriate  a  carrier's  (-jiuls;  and,  as  amended  bv 
act  approved  January  12,  1918,  provtd;^a  that,  effective  January  1,  1919,  no  carrier  shall  have  dealings  iu 
securities  or  supplies,  or  contract  for  construction  or  maintenance  to  the  .amount  of  more  than  $50,000  iu 
the  aggregate  in  any  one  year  with  anotlior  corporation  or  organization  when,  by  n^jison  of  common  ofllcera 
or  otherwise,  there  exists  a  community  of  interest  between  the  carrier  and  such  ofjier  corporation  or  or- 
ganization, except  as  a  result  of  free  competitive  bidding  under  regulations  to  bo  prescribed  by  tne  com- 
ml.ssion  The  commission  is  further  authorized  to  investigate  violations  of  the  act  by  carriers  and  to  re- 
quire the  guilty  parties  to  cease  therefrom.,  and  its  findings  of  fact  jn  such  ins'estigations  shall  be  conclasive 
when  supported  by  testimony. 

Government-Aided  Railroad  end  Telegraph  Act. — Under  the  act  of  August  7,  ISSS,  all  Government- 
aided  railroad  and  telegraph  companies  are  required  to  file  certain  reports  and  contracts  with  the  com- 
mission, and  It  Is  the  commission's  duty  to  decide  questions  relating  to  the  interchange  of  business  between 
SUCH  Government-aided  telegraph  company  and  any  connecting  telegraph  company.  The  act  provides 
penalties  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  act  or  the  orders  of  the  commission. 

Railway  Mall  Service  Pay  Act. — The  act  making  appropriations  for  the  service  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, approved  July  28,  1916,  empowers  the  commission  to  fix  and  determine  fair  and  rea.sonabie  rate.s 
and  compensation  for  the  transportation  of  mail  matter  by  railway  common  carriers  and  services  con- 
nected therewith,  prescribing  the  method  by  weight  or  space,  or  both,  or  otherwise. 

The  commission,  bv  the  act  of  March  19.  1S18.  fixes  the  standard  time  zones;  it  h.is  oversight  of  safety 
appliances,  by  the  acts  of  MarcJi  2,  1893,  and  April  14,  1910;  it  compels  accident  reports  by  the  act  of  May 
5,  1910,  and  regidites  hours  of  service  by  tne  act  of  March  4.  1907;  it  enforces  the  Ash  Pan  Act  of  May  30, 
190.8-  regulates  the  carrying  of  explosives,  by  the  act  of  May  30,  1908;  looks  after  locomotives  and  their 
boilers  by  the  acts  of  February  17,  1911,  and  March  14,  1915.  oversees  block  signal  and  automatic  train 
control  devices  by.  acts  of  1913-1918;  and,  by  the  act  of  February  28,  1920.  the  commission  is  authorized 
t()  require  carriers  "to  install  automatic  train-stop  or  train-control  devices  or  other  safety  devices. 


THE  OIL,  COAL  AND  PHOSPHATE  LAND  ACT. 

The  President.  Feb.  25,  1920,  signed  an  Act  of  Congress  throwing  open  for  mineral  development  millions 
of  acres  of  public  lands  in  the  West.  Oil  lands  thus  ma4e  available  to  prospectors  were  estimated  at  0,700,000 
acres,  coal  lands  at  30,000,000  to  70,000,000  acres,  and  phosphate  lands  at  2,700,000  acres.  All  of  the  d*- 
velopment  is  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  interior. 

Coal  lands  are  leased  In  tracts  of  40  acres  or  multiples  thereof,  up  to  2,560  acres  to  one  applicant.  Rail- 
road.s  may  work  one  grant  for  each  200  mites  of  road.  On  coal  leases  the  Government  collects  a  royalty  of 
not  less  than  5  cents  a  short  ton,  and  a  yearly  rental  of  not  less  than  25  cents  for  the  first  year,  not  less  than 
50  cents  an  acre  lor  the  2nd  to  5th  year,  Incl..  and  not  less  than  $1  an  acre  a  year  for  the  rest  of  the  term 
Lea.ses  are  for  indeterminate  periods,  not  to  exceed  20  years,  renewable  to  a  like  extent.  Individuals  or  asso- 
ciations may,  in  an  emergency,  be  allowed  to  mine  coal  for  their  own  use,  with  no  royalty.  Municipalities 
may  lease  coal  lands  for  their  own  use. 

Oil  and  gas  lands,  la  tracts  up  to  2,500  acres,  includiu?  Alaska,  are  leased  for  indeterminate  periods,  the 
royalty  being  5  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  production,  and  a  rent  of  SI  an  acre  In  the  Qrst  qu.arter-area  of  the 
permit,  the  royalty  rising  to  12  H  per  cent,  as  the  development  proceeds  over  the  rest  of  the  area  in  the  permit 
Oil  and  gas  royalties  may  be  demanded  by  the  United  States  in  oil  and  gas. 

OH  shale  lands  are  leased  for  Indeterminate  periods  up  to  20  years.  In  tracts,  uo  to  5,120  acres,  royalties 
to  l)c  fixed  in  the  lease,  and  a  yearly  rental  of  50  cents  an  acre.  To  encourage  production,  royalties  and  rentals 
may  be  waived  for  5  years.  ' 

Sodium  laad  leases  are  for  tracts  uo  to  2.560  acres,  outside  .San  Bernardino  County,  Calif.,  with  royalties 
not  less  than  12  W  per  cent.,  and  a  yearly  rent  of  50  cents  an  acre,  first  year,  and  SI  an  acre  a  year  thereafter. 
No  person,  association,  or  corporation,  except  as  provided,  shall  have  more  than  one  coal,  phosphate,  or 
sodium  leaso  during  the  life  ot  sue  i  lease  in  any  one  State:  not  more  than  three  oil  or  gas  leases  granted 
hereunder  in  any  one  State,  and  not  more  than  one  lease  within  the  geologic  structure  of  the  same  producing 
oil  or  gas  field;  no  corporation  shall  hold  any  interest  as  a  stockholder  of  another  corporation  In  more  than 
such  number  of  leases;  and  no  person  or  corporation  sliall  take  or  hold  any  interest  or  intersts  as  a  member 
of  an  association  or  associations  or  as  a  stockholder  of  a  corporation  or  corporations  holding  a  lease  under 
the  provisions  hereof,  which,  together  with  the  area  embraced  in  any  direct  holding  of  a  lease  under  this 
Act,  or  Which,  together  with  any  other  interest  or  interests  as  a  member  of  an  association  or  associations 
or  as  a  stockholder  of  a  corporation  or  corporations  holding  a  lease  under  the  provisions  nereof,  for  any  kind 
ot  mineral  leiised  hereunder,  exceeds  In  the  aggregate  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  maximum  number  ot  acres 
of  the  respective  kinds  of  minerals  allowed  to  any  one  lessee  under  this  Act.  Any  interests  held  In  violation 
ot  the  Act  are  forfeited  to  the  United  States. 

Lessee.?  may  combine  to  build  and  operate  refineries  and  pipe  lines.  No  lands  opened  to  mineral  de- 
velopment shall  be  enjoyed  as  to  land,  product,  pipe  line,  or  refinery  by  'unlawful  trusts."  Pipe  lines  may 
be  run  across  public  lands  and  forest  reserves.  All  pipe  lines  built  under  the  Act  must  carry  Government 
oil  or  that  of  any  private  developer,  at  non-discrlmlnating  rates. 


,  JUVENILE  COURTS  ABROAD. 

(By  the  Children's  Bureau,  United  States  Department  of  Labor.) 
The  example  set  by  the  United  States  in  establishing  juvenile  courts  has  now  been  followed  by.-aU 
the  principal  countries  of  Europe.  Spain,  the  last  to  fall  In  line,  has  now  adopted  the  viewpoint  that  de- 
linquent children  should  not  be  treated  as  criminals,  but  rather  as  victims  of  adverse  conditions  and  sur- 
roundings. In  working  out  the  details  of  the  law  Spanish  authorities  have  followed  America's  experience. 
Under  the  Spanish  law  the  children's  judge  is  not  necessarily  a  member  of  the  bench.  He  is  assisted  by 
two  advisory  members  appointed  by  the  Commission  for  the  Protection  of  Children  Privacy  Is  guarded 
■very  closely  in  the  Spanish  juvenile  courts,  no  one  except  probation  officers  Is  allowed  IfV  the  court  except 
by  special  permission,  and  the  press  is  forbidden  to  publish  any  information  about  cases  of  juvenile  de- 
linquents. Since  Chicago  established  the  first  juvenile  court  In  1899.  similar  courts  have  been  established 
in  England,  France,  Belgium,  Holland.  Denmark.  Switzerland.  Italy,  Germany.  Russia,  Austria  and  Htmgary. 


Laws — Federal  Water  Power  Ad.  3.51 

FEDERAL    WATER    POWER    LAW. 

The  Federal  Water  Power  Act,  passed  by  Congress  and  approved  by  the  Pi'esideut,  June  10,  1920, 
created  a  Federal  Power  Commission,  composed  ol  the  Secretary  ot  War,  the  Secretary  o!  the  Interior, 
and  the  Secretary  o(  Agriculture.  The  work  of  the  commission  is  done  by  and  through  those  three  depart- 
ments. It  is  authorized  to  malte  investigations  and  collect  data  as  to  available  power  sites,  etc.,  and  Jt 
has  the  right  to  locate  and  license  all  power  plants  on,  or  affecting,  "navigable  waters,"  which  are  defined 
as  "tho.se  parts  of  streams  or  other  bodies  of  water  over  which  Congre.ss  has  jurisdiction  under  Its  authority 
to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  States,  and  which  either  in  their  natural 
or  imoroved  coudition.  notwithstanding  interruptions  between  the  navigable  parts  of  such  streams  or 
waters  by  falls,  shallows,  or  rapids  compelling  land  carriage,  are  used  for  or  are  suitable  for  use  for  the  trans- 
portation of  persons  or  property  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  including  therein  all  such  interrupting 
falls,  shallows,  or  rapids;  together  v<rith  such  other  parts  of  streams  as  shall  have  been  authorized  by  Con- 
gress for  improvement  by  the  United  States  or  shall  have  been  recommended  to  Congress  for  such  Improve- 
ment after  investigation  under  its  authority.'.' 

The  commission  decides  whether  a  site  should  be  developed  by  the  United  .States  or  by  private  cap'ital; 
over  all  licensees  it  is  authorized  to  exercise  power  to  compel  reasonable  rates  and  to  have  access  to  books 
and  records;  and  it  has  the  right  to  summon  and  examine  persons  under  oath.  Plans  for  dams,  etc.,  arc 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  the  Secretary  of  War.  Preliminary  permits  are  good 
for  not  over  three  years,  to  give  the  proposing  licensee  a  chance  to  look  the  gro.uud  over,  and  get  capital,  etc. 

Licenses  may  not  cover  over  ,50  years.  States  and  municipalities  get  the  preference  in  power  site  ap- 
plications. Licenses  cannot  be  voluntarily  transferred  without  the  commission's  approval.  After  the 
first  20  years  of  operation  of  a  licensed  water  power  plant,  the  licensee  must  establish  a  reserve  fund  out 
of  surplus  earnings.  The  commission  fixes  the  annual  rental  due  to  the  Government  from  the  licensee, 
but  States  and  municipalities  pay  no  rent  for  power  they  devote  to  public  purposes.  Nor  do  plants  of  less 
than  100  horsepower  pay  yearly  fees  for  a  license. 

A  licensee  should  begin  construction  within  two  years,  but  his  time  may  be  extended  two  years,  on 
good  cause.  The  United  States  may  take  over  and  operate  a  plant,  on  two  years'  notice,  paying  thi' 
licensee  his  jtist  dues.  In  times  of  emergency,  the  United  States  can  takfe  over,  temporarily,  any  or  all 
plants,  for  war  use.  olc.  License  fees  are  credited  thus:  'All  proceeds  from  any  Indian  reservation  shall 
be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Indians  of  such  reservation.  All  other  charges  shall  be  paid  into  the  Trea."-- 
ury  of  the  United  States,  subject  to  the  following  distribution:  Twelve  and  one-half  per  centum  credited 
to  'miscellaneous  receipts':  50  per  centum  of  the  charges  from  licenses  for  the  occupancy  of  public  lands, 
to  the  reclamation  fund;  and  37i-a  per  centum  of  the  charges  from  licenses  for  the  occupancy  and  use  of 
public  lands  within  any  State  shall  be  paid  to  such  State;  and  50  per  centum  of  the  charges  from  all  other 
licenses  Is  to  be  eicpended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War  in  the  maintenance  and  operation 
of  dams  and  other  navigation  structures  owned  by  the  U.  S.  or  in  the  construction,  maintenance,  or  oper- 
ation of  headwater  or  other  improvements  ot  navigable  waters  ot  the  U.  S." 

Plants  used  for  public  service  purposes  are  subject  to  the  regulations  of  State  agencies  of  the  kind; 
if  a  State  has  no  such  .agency  as  a  public  service  body,  then  the  Federal  Power  Commission  does  the  reg- 
ulating and  rate  fixing.  All  unreasonable  power  rates  to  consumers  are  prohibited  and  declared  unlaw- 
ful. Parties  subject' to  such  regulation  shall  have  rights  of  hearing,  defense,  and  review  the  same  as  ac- 
corded in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  Wlien  a  licensee  cannot  get  by  contract  or  pledge  an  unimproved 
dam  site,  the  commission  may  do  so  by  condemnation. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Commission  or  a  State  agency,  contracts  may  be  made  to  .supply 
power  beyond  the  expiration  of  a  license. 

Existing  rights  of  way  are  not  voided,  and  owners  may  apply  for  a  Federal  license. 

The  act  does  not  affect  dams  on  non-navigable  waters  unless  they  interfere  with  navigable  waters. 

Entrance  on  settlers'  lands  Is  subject  to  future  water  power  reservations,  but  settlers  will  be  compen- 
aled  for  damage. 

Violations  of  the  act  are  misdemeanors,  punishable  by  ?.1,000  to  S2,000  line,  or  imprisonment,  or  both. 

When  fhe  Federal  Courts  revoke  power  licenses,  on  application  of  the  Attorney  General,  the  courts 
may  sell  the  dams  or  power  plants 

Rights  of  Statep  to  use  water  for  navigation,  con.sumptiou,  or  other  purposes,  are  not  disturbed. 

According  to  a  revision  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  of  the  1908  estimates  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  the  water  power  in  the  Unitod  States  ranges  between  32,083,000  horsepower  to  61,078,000 
horsepower.  Later  estimates  by  the  Government  make  the  range  from  27,943.000  to  53,905,000  horse- 
power. Assuming  the  latter  minimum  to  l)o  approximate,  the  horsepower  Is  distributed,  by  sections  of 
the  country,  as  follows;  New  Fnglaurt,  808,000;  Middle  Atlantic.  1,357,000;  East  North  Central,  832,000; 
West  North  Central.  902.000;  South  Atlantic,  2,340,000;  East  South  Central,  1,087,000;  West  South  Cen- 
tral,  353,000;   Moimtahi,   S  694  000;   Pacific.    11,504,000. 

The  developed  water  power  in  1912,  as  reported  for  commercial  and  municipal  central  electric  sta- 
tions and  as  estintated  (or  manufactin-ing  plants,  was  4,870.320,  of  which  New  York  had  896,229;  Califor- 
nia, 440,243;  Maine,  M87  073.  The  d>3vcloped  water  power  in  1918,  was  estimated  at  6,000,000  horse- 
power, as  follows  In  tlie  National /orest,  755,000:  in  the  public  domain,  173,000:  through  reservoir  de- 
velopment, 72,000;  reriulring  right  of  way  over  public  lands.  1,000,000;  in  navigable  streams,  1,000,000; 
on  non-navigable  streams  and  involving  lands  privately  owned,  3,000,000. 

According  to  A.  T.  Vogelsang,  First  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  amount  of  the  theoretical 
power  per  foot  of  fall  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  as  shown  by  tl\e  mean  annual  flow,  la  27,360  norsepower, 
and  as  a  total  fall  of  !I2  feet  is  available  in  the  international  section  of  the  river  the  theoretical  power  in 
that  section  is  about  2.."j20,000  horsepower.  A.ssiiming  that  only  70  per  cent,  of  this  energy  can  be  made 
available  on  account  of  lo.sses  in  head  and  Inetliciencles  of  water  wheels  and  generating  equipment,  this 
strength  of  the  river,  owned  equally  by  theTJnited  States  and  Canada,  would  furnish  1,764,000  horsepower 
or  882,000  horsepower  to  each.  About  95,000  horsepower  of  the  portion  belonging  to  the  United  States 
has  already  been  developed  by  the  St.  Lawrence  River  Power  Co.,  by  means  of  a  canal  which  diverts  a 
maximum  of  30,000  second-feet  from  the  river  near  the  head  of  the  Long  Sault  Rapids  through  the  power 
house  into  Grass  River,  which  joins  the  St.  Lawrence  below  the  Long  Sault  Rapids.  Here  a  head  of  about; 
40  feet  is  developed.  After  the  power  utilized  at  this  development  is  deducted  from  the  power  of  the  por- 
tion belonging  to  the  United  States  the  power  not  yet  developed  In  that  portion  of  the  river  amounts  to  about 
790,000  horsepower.^, 

WATER    RIGHTS   IN    WESTERN    IRRIGATED   AREAS. 

Use  of  streams  and  other  surface  water,  for  Irrigation,  is  controlled  by  the  States.  Actual  use  is  nec- 
essary to  hold  a  right.  Subterranean  streams  flowing  In  known  and  defined  channels  are  subject  to  the 
same  laws  as  surface  streams.  Artesian  water  belongs  equally  to  all  In  the  artesian  basin.  Ordinary  per- 
colating pr  well  water  belongs  to  the  overlying  land.  Canal  water  Is  distributed  in  continuous  flow,  or 
in  rotation  to  the  farmers,  or  on  demand. 


352  LfUws — Merchant  Marine  Act,  Etc. 

THE    UNITED^  STATES    MERCHANT    MARINE    ACT. 

THE  Merchant  Marine  Act.  approved  June  5,  1920.  says,  ia  the  opening  parajrraph:  "B6  It  enacted 
by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  In  Congress  assembled,  That 
It.  Is  necessary  for  tie  national  defense  and  for  the  proper  growth  of  its  foreign  and  domeatic  commorce 
that  the  United  States  shall  have  a  msrchant  marine  of  ihe  best  equipped  and  most  suitable  types  of  ves- 
sels sufficient  to  carry  tne  greater  portion  of  its  commerce  and  serve  as  a  naval  or  military  auxiliary  In 
time  of  war  or  national  emergency,  ultimately  to  ba  owned  and  operated  privately  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States;  and  it  la  hereby  declared  to  be  t&e  policy  of  tbe  United  States  to  do  whatever  may  be  nec- 
essary to  develop  and  encourage  the  maintenance  of  such  a  merchant  marine,  and.  In  so  far  as  may  not  be 
ihconsistent  with  the  exp.-ess  provisions  of  this  act,  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  shall.  In  the  dispo- 
sition of  vessels  and  sh!pi*ng  property  as  hereinafter  provided,  in  the  malting  of  rules  and  regulations,  and 
in  the  administration  of  ilie  shipping  laws  keep  always  in  viov/  this  purpose  and  object  as  the  primary  end 
to  be  attained."  "> 

The  act  repeals  ail  pre\'ious  laws  on  snipping  tnat  are  inconsistent,  but  does  not  affect  contracts  or 
agreements  made  by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board;  and  it  re-creates  such  a  tmrird.  under  the  same 
name,  consisting  of  seven  commissioners,  appointed  by  the  President,  subject  to  ratiffoation  by  the  Senate, 
for  normal  terms  of  six  yenrs,  at  312,000  a  year,  he  to  name  the  chairman.  The  United  States  Merchant 
Marine  already  owned  by  or  bulldins;  for  the  Shipping  Board  is  transferred  to  the  new  board,  which  is  au' 
thorlzed  to  sell  any  or  ail  ships  it  does  not  want,  Americans  to  have  the  first  option  on  the  purchase,  on 
the  15-year  Instalment  plan,  wnen  so  required  by  Lhe  board.  This  body  lays  out  ship  routes,  regulates 
size  of  craft,  satlinga,  etc..  and  fnay  either  operate  them  with  its  own  ships  or  sell  or  chartL-r  ships  to  Ameri- 
can citizens  for  such  routes.  The  board  may  establish  lines  in  competition  with  existing  ones  under  pri- 
vate o\TOershlp.  Mails  are  to  be  carried  on  American  ships  to  whatever  extent  Uie  board  and  the  Post^ 
master  General  may  decide.  The  board  has  authority  to  push  port  development,  and  advises  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  to  zoning  and  harmonizing  water  and  rail  routes. 

Tlie  board  may  U3S.  out  of  its  revenues,  S2.'i.O'JO,000  a  ye;\r,  for  five  years,  as  loans  at  Interest  to  Amer- 
ican steamship  builders,  advancing  not  more  than  two-tliirds  of  the  cost  of  construction,  secured  by  llena 
on  the  slilps.  The  EJiergency  Fleet  Corporation  ends  as  soon  as  the  ships  and  war-emergency  plants  are 
disposed  of.  The  board  takes  over  the  docks,  warehouse'!,  etc..  acquired  by  the  Government  during  the 
war  imder  the  act  of  March  28,  1918.  It  Is  unlawful  to  soil,  transfer,  mortgage  or  charter  an  American 
vessel  to  an  alien  without  the  board's  consent,  under  penalty  pf  forfeit.  The  coastwise  trade  Is  limited 
to  American-owned  vessels.  The  board  can  talcc  steps  to  meet  foreiirn  comi)etitor8  on  ocean  routes,  as  to 
rates,  rules,  etc.  Common  carriers  bv  water  arc  forbidden,  under  525,000  penalty,  from  making  deterred 
rebates  or  from  preventing  or  attempting  to  prevent  corapetilion  by  fighting  ships  or  by  other  discrim- 
inatory or  unfair  means  Foreign-owned  snips  which  discriminate  against  American  vessels  abroad  may 
bo  excluded  from  American  ports. 

The  coastwise  laws  are  extended  to  the  island  territories  and  possessions,  except  the  Philippines  and 
the  board  is  directed  to  give  these  possessions  adequate  steamship  service.  If  possible  by  Feb.  1,  1922 
Until  then,  foreign  ships  may  carry  passengers  between  Hawaii  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  The  Philippines 
come  under  the  law  later,  by  proclamation  of  the  President. 

The  not  income,  for  ten  years,  of  Ainerican-owi(\d  shli>s  in  foreign  trade  is  exempted  from  the  Income 
tax  provided  the  owner  Invests  tlie  sum  of  his  war  profits  and  excess-profits  taxes  in  building  new  shlp», 
nor  is  there  any  tax  on  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  United  States  documented  vessels  built  prior  to  1914v 
provided  the  proceods  are  used  for  building  new  American  ships. 

No  corporation,  partnership,  or  association  shall  be  deemed  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  unless  the 
controlling  Interest  therein  Is  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and,  in  tne  case  of  a  corporation.  unles.i 
Its  President  and  Mana'jln?  Directors  are  citizens  of  ttie  United  States  and  the  corporation  itself  is  organ- 
ized under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  a  State  Territory,  district,  or  pos.session  thereof,  but  in-  the 
case  of  a  corporation,  association,  or  partnership  operating  any  vessel  in  the  coastwise  trade  the  amount 
of  Interest  required  to  be  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  be  75  per  centum.  The  controlling 
interest  in  a  corporation  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  Stat«s  (a)  If  the  title 
to  a  majority  of  the  stacK  thereof  Is  not  vested  In  such  citizens  free  from  any  trust  or  fiduciary  obligation 
in  favor  of  any  person  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States;  or  (b)  if  the  m.ajortty  of  the  voting  power  in  such 
corporation  is  not  vestsi  in  citizens  of  the  United  States:  or  (c)  if  inrou?l  .my  contract  or  unde-standin? 
it  Is  so  arranged  that  the  majority  of  the  voting  power  may  be  exercised,  directly  or  Icdirectly,  In  behalf 
of  any  person  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States;  or  (d)  it  by  any  other  means  whatsoever  control 
of  the  corporation  is  c inferred  upon  or  permitted  to  be  exercised  by  .iny  person  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  The  same  is  true  as  to  coastwise,  by  making  the  requirement  75  per  cent.  Instead  of  a  ma- 
jority of  stock  or  voting  power.  \ 

Section  34  of  the  act  says:  "In  the  judgment  of  Congress,  articles  or  provisions  In  treaties  or  con- 
ventions to  which  the  United  States  Is  a  party,  which  restrict  tne  right  ol  the  United  States  to  Impose  dis- 
criminating customs  duties  on  imports  entering  the  United  States  in  foreign  vessels  and  lu  vessels  of  the 
United  States,  and  which  also  restrict-  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  Impose  discrlmiuatQry  tonnage 
dues  on  foreign  vessels  and  on  vessels  of  the  United  States  entering  the  United  States  should  be  terminated, 
and  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  within  90  days  after  this  act  becomes  law  to  give  notice 
to  tlie  several  governments,  respectively,  parties  to  such  treaties  or  conventions,  that  so  much  thereof  as 
imposes  any  siich  restriction  on  the  United  States  will  terminate  on  tae  expiration  of  such  periods  as  may 
be  required  for  the  giving  of  such  notice  by  the  provisions  of  such  treaties  or  conventions." 

Assertini;  that  Congress  had  no  constitutional  rivjiit  to  .TUthorize  or  direct  such  fC  proclamation.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  declined  to  issue  a  proclamation. 


LAW    OPENING    UNITED    STATES    ARMY    TO    FOREIGNERS. 

(Approved,  June  It,  1920.) 

An  act  authorizing  the  enlistment  of  non-English  speaking  citizens  and  aliens.  . 

So  much  of  the  act  of  Congress  entiijed  "An  act  to  regulate  enlistments  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,"  approved  Aug.  I,  1S94,  as  provides  that  "In  time  of  peace  no  person  (except  an  Indian)  who  cannot 
speak,  read,  and  write  the  English  language  '  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed. 


LAW    FOR    THE    RETURN    OK    SEIZED    PROPERTY    OF    ALIENS. 

An  uct  of  Congre;i3  was  approved  Juno  5,  1920.  authorizing  tho  return  to  the  owners  of  property 
seized  by  or  turned  over  to  the  Allen  Property  Custodian.  The  President  can  order  the  property  returned, 
or  It  may  be  sued  for.  Creditors  can  sue  to  get  claims  on  seized  property  The  act.  further  says:  "No 
money  or  other  property  suall  be  returned  nor  any  debt  allowed  under  this  section  to  any  per.son  who  is 
a  citizen  or  subject  of  any  nation  which  was  associated  with  tho  United  States  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,  unless  such  nation  in  like  case  extends  reciprocal  rights  to  citizens  of  the  United  States;  nor  in  any 
event  shall  a  debt  be  allowed  under  this  section  unless  it  was  owing  to  and  owned  by  tho  claimant  prior 
to  Oct.  6,  1917,  and  as  to  claimants  other  than  citizens  of  the  United  States  unless  it  arose  with  reference 
to  the  money  or  other  property  held  by  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  or  Trestsurer  of  the  United  States 
hereunder." 


Lows — United  States  Customs  Tariff. 
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UNITED    STATES    CUSTOMS    DUTIES. 

(The  following  table  covera  only  the  articles  of  principal  importance  Iraportedji 
(ad  val. — ad  valorem;  n.s.p.f. — not  specially  provided  tor.) 
•  Effective  March  I,  1914. 


ARTICLES. 


.SCHEDULE   A— CHEMIC^ALS, 

A.ci(is,  n.s.p.f 

Alcoholic  compounds,  n.s.p.f 


OILS  AND   PAINTS. 


AlkfiUes,    !illv!vloid.s,    and    all    chemical    and    medicinal    compounds. 

lireparatlons,  mi.Kf iires  and  salts,  and  combinations  thereof 

Ammonia,  carbonate  of,  and  muriate  of 

Coal-tar  producv,  not  medicinal  and  not  colors  or  dyes 


All  colors,  dyes,  or  stains,  whether  soluble  or  not  in  water,  color 
aiids,  color  "oases,  color  ialtes,  photographic  chemicals,  medicina'.a, 
fliivors,  synthetic  phenolic  resin,  or  explosives,  not  otherwise  specially 
provided  for  in  this  title,  when  obtained,  derived,  or  manufactured 
■  ill  whole  or  in  part  from  any  of  the  products  provided  tor  in  Groups 
I.  and  II.  (see  below),  natural  alizarin  and  indigo,  and  colors,  dyes, 
or  color  lakes  obtained,  derived,  or  manufactured  therefrom 


Rates  of  Duty  Under 


Law  of  1909. 


25  p.c.  &d  val 
60c.  lb.  and  25  p.c. 
ad  val. 


25  p.c.  ad  va!. 
?ic.  lb. 
I''ree  list. 


Law  of  1913. 


15  p.c.  ad  val. 
10c.    lb.    and    20 
1     p.c.   ad   val.   to 
400.  lb.  and  20 
p.c.  ad  val. 

15  p.c.  ad  val. 
%c.  lb. 

15  p.c.  ad  val.  and 
21.5  c.  »b. 


Group  I.  Acenaphthene,  anthracene  having  a  purity  of  less 
tlian  tweuty-iive  per  centum,  benzol,  carbazol  having  a  purity  of  less' 
tliau  twenty-tive  per  centum,  cresol,  cumol,  (luoreue,  metacrevol 
having  a  purity  of  less  than  ninety  per  centum,  methylauthracene, 
methylnapUthalene.  naphthalene  having  a  solidifying  point  less  than 
seventy-nine  degrees  centigrade,  orthocresol  haviuic  a  purlt.v  of  le.i'» 
than  ninety  per  centum,  paracresol  having  a  piu-ity  of  less  than  ninetyi 
per  centum,  pyrlcfln,  quinolln,  toluol,  xylol,  crude  coul  tar.  pitcli  of 
coal  tar,  dead  or  cresoto  oil,  anthracene  oil,  ali  other  di'^tillato.s  which 
on  being  subjected  to  di.stillation  yield  in  the  portion  below  two  liun- 
dretl  degrees  centigrade  a  quantity  of  tar  acid-!  less  thau  five  per 
centum  of  tlie  original  diytiiiatc,  and  all  other  product,  iliat  are  found 
naturally  in  coal  tar,  whether  produced  or  obtained  fiom  coal  tar  or 
other  source,  and  not  otherwise  soeciaily  provided   (or  in  this  title. 

Group  II.  Amidonaphtliol,  amidophenol,  atnidosiUicyiic  .acid, 
aiiilin  oil,  auilia  salt^s,  antliracoTic  having  a  purity  uf  Iwenty-livc  per 
cc;itum  or  more,  anthrafjuinone,  benzoic  acid,  betizaldehyde,  benz.yl- 
chloride,  benz'din,  l)initrObenzol,  blnitrociiiorobenzol,  t»initronaplitha- 
U';;c,  binitrotuluol,  carbazol  having  a  purity  of  twenty-flve  per  centum 
or  more,  chiorophthalic  acid,  cusaldiu,  diinethylanilin.  dinai.idin, 
dioxyuaphthalene.  dlphenylaiiuin,  m?tacre--ol  liaving  a  purity  of 
ninety  per  centum  or  nore,  muthyliintliriuiuinone,  rnetanUic  a-id,, 
naphthalene  having  a  .'?olidifyiiV  |)oint  of  .ieventy-aine  degree.-;  centi- 
grade or  above,  napiuhylaniin,  napiithoi.  u:!hptliy!pnediamiu,  )iitro- 
bcnzol,  ultrotoluol.  nitronaphlludene.  nitruniUn,  nitropheiiyleuediainin, 
nitrotoiuylcnL^diamia.  ortliocre.->ol  having  a  |)urlty  ot  ninety  per  ci-ntum 
or  more,  paracresol  having  a,  purity  of  ninety  per  cc-ntum  or  more,, 
phenol,  plitha'ic  acid,  phth.ilic-  anhydride,  phenylenediamln,  pnenyi- 
natuthylamin.  rcsorcin,  salicylic'  arid,  .■iulpiianilic  acid,  toluidin,  toiidin, 
toiuylenediamiu,  xylidin,  or  any  suipUoacid  or  .sulphoacid  salt  of  any: 
of  tlie  foregoing,  all  similar  prodviits  obtained,  derived,  cr  manutac-: 
tured  in  wiiole  or  in  part  from  Mio  products  provided  for  in  Group  I., 
and  all  distiliatx-s  v<-hich  on  being  .subjected  to  distillation  yield  in  the 
portion  distilliug  below  two  hundred  decrees  centigrade  a  riuantity  of 
tar  acids  equal  to  or  more  than  five  per  centum  of  t!ic  original  distillate,' 
all  tlie  foregoing  not  colors,  dyes,  or  stains,  i)hotogiapliic  chomiciils, 
medicinals,  llavor.s,  or  explosives,  attd  not  otherwise  provided  lor  in 
thij  title 

Drugs 

Drugs  and  medicines  in  pills,  capsules,  etc ... 

Giue,  value  uot  above  IC-c.  per  poutid 

Oil,  castor,  gals ' 

Oil,  olive  in  l)ottlcs,  etc.,  gals 

Oil,  whale,  gals 

Opium,  crude  and  not  adulterated,  containing  9  per  cent,  and  over 

of  morphia,  lb,s 

Paints,  colors,  pigments,  etc > ; ; 

Perfumery,  cosmeticg,  containing  alcohol 


30  p.  c.  ad  val.  and 
6c.  lb. 


Perfumery,  cosmetics,  not  containing  alcohol 

Soap,  caatile  and  unperfumed  toilet  soap 

Soap,  perfumed  toilet 

Soda,  bicarbonate  of 

Sponges,  not  adi'anced  In  value  by  chemical  processes. 
Talcum 


SCHEDULE  B—EARTHS,  EARTHENWARE  &  GLASSWARE 

Cement 

Earthenware,  porcelain,  decorated 

Earthenware,  common,  not  ornamented 

Glassware,  decorated  or  cut 


1  '4  c.  lb.  and  10  p.c 
ad  val. 


2'<.c.  lb. 
35c.  g.al. 
;')0c.  gal. 
8c   gal. 


.?1.50  lb. 

30  p.c.  ad  val. 


GOc.  lb.  and  50  p.c 

ad  val. 
f).')  p.c.  ad  val. 
I'ic.  lb. 
,50  p.c.  ad  val. 
5-8c.  lb. 
20  p.c.  ad  val. 


8c  100  lbs. 
60  p.c.  ad  val. 
2o  p.c.  ad  val. 
00  p.c.  ad  val. 


Exempttromduty. 


15   p.   c.   ad   val. 

And  2'Ac.  lb. 
10  .o.c.  ad  val. 

25  p.c.  ad  val. 
Ic.  lb. 
12r.  gal. 
30c  gal. 
5c.  gal. 

S3  lb. 

15   to   20   p.c.   ad 

val. 
400.    lb.    and    60 

p  c.  ad  val. 
GO  p.c.  ad  val. 
10  p.c.  ad  val. 
30  p.c.  ad  val. 
He.  lb. 

10  p.c.  ad  val. 
15  p.c.  ad  val. 

10  p.c.  ad  val. 
20  to  65  p. cad  val. 
15  p.c.  ad  val. 
45  p.c.  ad  val. 
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Marble,  manufactures  of,  except  for  jewelry,  n.s.p.f 

Opera  and  field  glasses,  and  fraincs  for  same 

Spectacles  and  eyeglasses,  and  frames  for  same 

SCHEDULE  C — METALS  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF. 

Iron,  bar,  n.s.p.f 

Steel,  n.s.p.f. 


Automobiles,  valued  at  S2,000  or  more  and  automobile  bodies 

Automobiles  valued  at  less  than  .?2,000,  and  automobile  chassis  and 

finished  parts  of  automobiles,  not  including  tires 

Copper  plates,  n.s.p.f .■ .    .    . 

Pens,  metallic,  except  gold  pens 

Table  and  Kitchen  utensils,  rhetal,  n.s.p.f 

Tin  plates'.' .; , 

Pins,  not  iewetrj^ ;  .'. 

Iron  beams,  girders,  joists = 

Cast  iro!i  pipe,  andirons,  plates,  stove  plate.s,  hollow  ware 

Aluminum,  and  alloys  of  aiiy  kind  in  which  it  is  the  chief  component, 

in  crude  form 

Watch  movements  and  watch  cases,  clocks  and  parts  thereof 

Zinc  in  blocks,  pigs  or  sheets . 

SCHEDULE  D— WOOD  AND  MANUFACTURES  OP. 

Bamboo,  wood,  or  straw  blinds,  etc 

Briar  wood  and  similar  wood  unmanufactured 

Cabinet  wood  advanced  from  crude  condition 

Paving  posts,  railroad  tics,  telephone,  trolley  and  telegraph  poles 

House   or   cabinet   furniture,    and    manufactures   of   wood    or    bark 

n.s.p.f 


Rates  op  Duty  Under 


Law  of  1909. 


50  p.e.  ad  val. 
45  p.c.  ad  val. 
Graduated  rate. 

G-lOo.  lb. 
Graduated  rate. 


Law  of  1913. 


Willow  furniture 

SCHEDULE  P>— SUGAR,  MOLASSES  & 
Sugars  and  syrups  of  cane  juice 


45  p.c.  ad  val. 
45  p.c.  ad  val, 
12c.  gross. 
45  p.c.  ad  val. " 
1  2-lOc.  lb. 
35  p.c.  ad  val. 
Graduated  rate. 
8-lOc.  lb. 

7c.  lb. 

Graduated  rate. 
Gr.aduated  rate. 


15  p.c.  ad  val. 

Free. 

10  p.c.  ad  val. 

■^5  p  c.  n.d  val. 


MANUFACTURES  OF. 


Saccharin 

Sugar  cane  In  Its  natural  state,  or  unmanufactured 

Molasses,  not  above  40  degrees 

Maple  sugar  and  maple  syrup 

Glucose  or  grape  sugar 

Sugar  candy,  valued  more  than  15e.  per  pound 

Sugar  candy  and  all  confectionery,  n.s.p.f.,  valued  at  15c  per' pound 

rOr,  less. .....-.■...'... ...  .<;,....;, . 

'     SCHEDULE  F— TOBACCO  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF. 
Tobacco,  wrapper,  leal 

Tobacco,  filler 

Tobacco,  smoking 

Snuff 

Cigars  and  cigarettes 


Not  above  7.3  de- 
grees polari- 
scopo  95-100  of 
1c.  per  lb.  and 
for  each  addi- 
tional degree  35- 
1000  of  Ic.  uer 
lb.  additional. 

(350.  lo. 

20  p.c.  ad  val. 

20  p.c.  ad  val, 

4c.  lb. 

IHc  lb. 

.50  p.c.  ad  val. 

4e.  lb.  and  15  p.c 
ad  val.  - 

SI. 85  lb.  to 

S2..50  lb. 
35c.  to  50c.  lb. 


SCHEDULE  G — AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  AND  PROVI- 
SIONS. 

Horses  and  mules  and  all  live  animals,  n.s.p.f 

Barley,  bushel  of  48  pounds 

Barley  malt,  bushel  of  34  pounds 

Oatmeal  and  rolled  oats 

Oats,  bushel 

Macaroni,  vernilcelli,'and"ali  similar  ))reparations 

Butter  and  substitutes 

Cheese  and  substitutes  therefor 

Hay. 


Honey. i 

Hops ". . . . 

Seeds,  flax-seed,  linseed  and  other  oil  seed.t,  n.s.p.f.  (bu.  of  56  lbs.) . 

Seeds,  castor  (bu.  of  50  lbs.) .  . 

Fish,  except  shell  fish,  packed  In  oil  or  in  oil  and  other  substances. 

Fruits,  apples,  peaches,  quinces,  cherries,  plums  and  pears 

Fruits,  preserved,  n.s.p.f 

Fruits,  oranges,  grapefruit,  and  limes  in  bulk 

Lemons. 


Pineapples  In  bulk 

Nuts  of  all  kinds,  shelled  or  unshelled,  n.s.p.f 

S!)lces,  unground 

Chocolate  and  cocoa  unsweetened,  prepared  or  manufactured,  u.s.p  f. 

Chocolate  and  cocoa,  sweetened,  prepared  or  manufactured,  valued 

at  20c.  per  pound  or  les« 

SCHEDULE  H— SPIRITS,  WINES  AND  OTHER  BEVERAGES. 
Brandy  and  other  spirits  manufactured  or  distilled  from  grain  or 

other  materials,  n.s.p.f 

Champagne  and  all  other  sparkling  wines.  Quarts 

Wines,  still,  in  casks,  vermuth  and  similar  beverages 

Wines,  still.  In  bottles,  quarts 

Malt  liquors,  in  bottles,  jugs,  gallons 

Mineral  waters,  in  bottles,  quarts. 


5.JC.  lb. 
S4.50   lb.    and 
p.c.  ad  val. 


20-26  p.c.  ad  val. 

300.  bushel. 

45c.  bushel. 

Ic.  lb. 

1.5c.  bushel. 

2c.  11). 

I'ic.  lb. 

6c.  lb. 

6c.  lb. 

.S4  ton. 

20c.  gallon. 

16c.  lb. 

25c.  bushel. 

25c.  bushel. 

Graduated  rate. 

25q.  bushel. 

2c.  lb. 

Ic.  lb. 

I'sc.  lb. 

S8  per  1,000. 

Ic.  lb. 

Free  list. 

Graduated  rate. 


145  p.c.  ad  val. 
135  p.c.  ad  val. 
135  p.c.  ad  val. 

|5  p.c.  ad  val. 
15  p.c.  ad  val. 
145  p.c.  ad  val. 

,'30  p.c.  ad  val. 
'20  PC.  ad  val. 
fSc.  .t,'ros3. 
lao  p.c.  ad  val. 
15  p.c.  .ad  val. 
120  p.c.  ad  val.' 
1 10  p  0.  ad  val. 
■  10  p.c.  ad  val. 


20.  11>. 

30  PC.  ad  val. 

15  p.c.  ad  val. 

20  to  25  p. cad  val. 
10  p.c.  ad  val. 
15  p  c.  ad  val. 
10  p.c.  ad  val. 

:15  p.c.  ad  val. 
'25  p.c.  ad  val. 

Not  .above  75  <U'- 
ereos         polari- 
■  scope  71-100  of 
Ic.  per  lb.;  for 
every    addi- 
tional degree  26- 
1000  of  Ic.   per 
lb.  additional.* 
1650.  lb. 
115  p.c.  ad  vul. 
15  p.c.  ad  val. 
.3c.  lb. 
mc  lb. 
25  p.c,  ad  Vul. 

2c.  lb. 

$1.85  lb.  to 

82.50  lb. 
"5c.  to  50c.  lb. 
55c.  !b. 
5.5c.  lb. 
S4.50   lb.    and    2.5 

V.C:  ad  val. 


Graduated  rate. 


S2.60  gallon. 
S9.60  per  doz. 
45c.  to  60c.  gallon 
SI. 85  per  doz. 
45c.  gallon. 
30c.  doz. 


10  p.c.  ad  val. 
15c.  bushel. 
250.  bushel". 
30c.  100  lbs. 
6c.  bushel. 
Ic.  lb. 
ic.  lb, 
2'Hc.  ll>. 
20  p.c.  ad  val. 
$2  ton. 
10c.  gallon. 
16c.  lb. 
20c.  bushel. 
15e.  bushel. 
25  px.  ad  vnl. 
10c.  bushel, 
lo.'  lb. 
I 'Ac  lb. 
'AC.  lb. 
$5  per  1,000. 
Ic.  lb. 
Ic.  Id. 
8  p.c.  ad  VBl. 

2c.  lb. 


S2.60  gallon. 
$9.60  per  doz. 
45c.  to  60c.  gallon. 
51.85  per  doz. 
45c.  gallon, 
2O0.  <ioz. 
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ARTICLES. 


SCHKDUI.E  I— COTTON   MANUFACTURES. 

Cotton  threat!,  uncolored.  ac(x)r(liog  fo  numbers 

Cotton  thr^d,  colored,  bleaclind,  according  to  nunibera. 

Cotton  cloUi,  uncolored,  according  to  numbers 

Cotton  clotb.  colored,  bleacliod,  according  to  numbers. . 


Cottou  hondlcefchiefs  or  mnftlors,  hemmed  or  hemstitched,  ti.s.!).f. 

Cotton  clothing,  ready  made 

Cotton  hoaiery,  pairs 

Cotton  shirts,  drawers,  and  all  underwear,  n.s.p.f ■ 


Cotton.  i>lu8lies,  velvets,  corduroys. 


JLiicc  maniLtacturcs. 


■S(HFDU1.E  J— FLAK,  HE.Ml'   AN'D   .(UTK  AND   iMA.VUFAC 
TURES  OF. 

Flav  liemp  or  rjtmle  single  ynriLs,  finer  than  80  leu  or  number 

Mattings  for  floors ; 


SCHEDULE  K— WOOL  AND  MANUFACTUUE.S  OF. 

Alpai-a,  hair  of 

Combed  woo)  or  tops,  n.s.p.f 

Yarns . 


Yarns  ol'  hair  of  angora  goat  and  alpaca 

Olotli.s,  knit  fabrics,  felts  not  woven  and  all  inaruifactuics  of  e\ery 

•  description,  wholly  or  chiefly  of  wool,  n.s  p.f 

Blan'tets,  nj.p.f.,  and  flannels 

Drf 9S  goods,  women's  and  children's 

Clo^liiug,   ready   made   and    wearing    ai)parel   of   every   dosciii)tioii, 
n.s.p.f 


Carpets,  woven  whole  for  rooms,  aud  rugs 

Plushes,  velveta  and  all  other  pile  fabrics,  alpaca,  cut  or  uncut.. . , 

.SCHEDULE  I^8II-K  AND  SILK  GOODS. 
Silk  partially  manufacturotl,  or  spu'i  silk 

.Sillv,  wearing  apparel 

Silk,  yarns,  threads,  artlliclal 

Silk,  all  maniifactures  of,  n.s.,).f 


SCHEDtTLE  M— PAPERS  AND  BOOKS. 

Printing  papCT,  unsized  or  glued  and  suitable  for  printing  books  and 
newspapers,  but  not  for  cover.i  or  binding  (except  .lapan  paper 
imitation  Japan  paper,  hand-made  or  machine  hand-made  paper, 
valued  over  8c.  lb..  12  p.  c.  ad  val.;  valued  les.s  than  8c.  II).,  free. 
•  There  Is  a  clause  providing  for  a  higher  (reciprocity)  duty  on  printing 
paper;  in  case  a.ny  other  couutiy  so  ta;es  American  paper. 

Indigo  paste  Is  derived  from  indigo  xmd  is  dutiable  as  oye  obtained 
from  indigo. 

Books,  of  aif  Wnde,  bound  or  unbound  p.amphleis.  engravings,  photo- 
graphs, n.s.p.f 

Paper,  manufactures  of,  n.s.p.f 

Playing  cards ; 


Rates  ov  Uutv  Unprr 


Law  of  1900. 


3.'  .e.  lb.  to  28c.  lb. 
6c.  lb.  to  67c.  lb. 

Ic.    sq.    yard    to 
12 He.  sq.  yard 
Graduated  rate. 

Graduated  fate. 

50  p.c.  ad  val. 

70e.  doz.  to  ,S2  do/ 
&  1.5  p.c.  ad  val 

00c.  doz.  &  1.5  p.c. 
ad  val.  to  %i:lW 
doz.  &  ;'.')  i).c. 
ad  val. 

)?.  sq.  yard  &  'i.'. 
p.c.  ad  val.  to 
12f.  sq.  yard  & 
25  i).c.  ad  viil. 

GO  p.c.  ad  val. 


Law  of  19i:i. 


15  p.c.  ad  val. 
'i'-ic  sq.  yard. 


fJniduated  rate 
(iraduated  rate. 


Cradiiated  rate. 
(iraduatcd  rate. 

( Ir.iduated  rate. 
44c.  lb.  &  00  p.c 

ad  val. 
10c.  sq.  foot  &  40 

p.c.  .-td  val. 
Graduated  rate. 


!)  to  25  p.c.  a']  val. 
TA    to   27  .H    p.c. 

ad  val. 
T-l   to   27.'^    p.c: 

ad  val. 
10   to  30   p.c.    ail 

val. 
.lO  p.c.  ad  val, 
30  PC.  ad  val. 
•ii)  Uy  M  p.c.  od 

val.,     ' 
.to  p.c.  ad  val 


40  p.c.  ad  va!. 


60  p.c.  ad  val. 


10  p.c.  ad  val. 
2';C.  sq.  yartl. 


15  p.c.  ad  vnl. 
S  p.c.  ad  val. 
IS  p.c.  a<l  val. 
ii)  p.c.  ad  val. 

35  p.c.  ad  val. 
.'5  to  30  p.c.  aA 

val. 
?,'>  p.c.  ad  val. 
35  p.c.  ad  val. 

■50  p.c.  ad  val. 

45  p.c.  nd  val. 


35c.  lb.  aud  gradu- 
ated rate. 
60  p.c.  ad  val. 
4.5c.  II).  to  60c.  lb 
.50  p.c.  ad  val. 


20c.  lb.  to  35  p.c. 

ad  vftl. 
50  p.c.  axl  val. 
36  p.c.  ad  val. 
+5  p  c.  ad  v:U. 


SCHEDULE  N— SUNDRIES.     - 

Beads,  not  tlu-eaded  or  strung 

Bru.slies 

Bristles 

Diamonds  and  other  precious  stones,  cut  but  not  set. 
Feathers  and  downs. 


Furs,  dressed 

Furs,  wearing  apparel . 
Gloves  (leather) 


Gutta-percha  and  India  rubber,  manufactures  of.  n..=i.p.f , 
Hair,  human 


Hair,  human,  cleaned  but  not  manufactured 

Leather,  manufactures  of,  n.s.p.f 

Musical  Instruments .' 

Phonographs,  gramophones,  graphophouos,  or  parts . 
Pipes  and  smokers'  articles. 


Painiiiigs  and  statuary,  n.s.p.f 

To.vs 

CnibrellaSi  parasols,  sunshades,  n.s.p.f. 


25  p.c.  ad  val. 
35  p.c.  ad  val. 
10c.   pack  and   20 
p.c.  ad  val. , 

35  p.c.  ad  val. 
40  p.c.  ad  val. 
7  4c.  lb. 
10  p.c.  ad  val. 
20   to 

val. 
20   to 

val. 
50  p.c.  ad  val 
•51.25  doz.  to  SO. 55 

doz. 
35  p.c.  ad  val. 


00  p.c.  ad 
35  p.c.  nd 


20  p.c  ad  val. 
40  p.c.  ad  val. 
45  p.c.  ad  val. 
45  p.c.  ad' val. 
Graduated  rate. 

15  p.c.  ad  val. 
35  p.c.  ad  val. 
50  p.c.  ad  val. 


15  p.c.  ad  val. 
25  p.c.  ad  val. 
60  p.c.  ad^val. 


40 

ad 

$4 


35  PC  ad 
35  p.c.  ad 
7c.  lb. 
20  p.c.  ad 
20  to  GO 

val. 
10  To 

val. 
50  p.c 
.$1  to 

pairs. 
10  p.c.  ad 
10  to  35 

val. 
20  p.c  ad 
30  p.c.  ad 
35  p.c.  nd 
25  p.c.  ad 
20  to  50 

val. 
15  p.c.  ad 
35  p.c.  ad 
35  p.c.  ad 


val. 
val. 

val. 
p.c.  ad 

r>.c.  ad 

val. 
75  doz. 

val. 
p.c.  ad 


val. 

val. 
val. 
val. 
p.c. 


ad 


val. 
vaL 
vat. 
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Acids    (not    provided    for 

uniler  Schedule  A). 
Aconite. 

Agates,  unmanufactured. 
Agricultural  implementa. 
Albumen,  n.s.p.f. 
Alcohol,  methyl  or  wood. 
Ammonia,  nitrate  and  sul- 
phate ot. 
Animals  brought  into  U  S. 
temporarily  or  for  breed- 
ing purposes. 
Animals,  wild    for  exhibi- 
tion   in    sioological    col- 
lections. 
Anthracite  co.il. 
Antitoxins. 
Aromatic      (not      garden) 

seert.s. 
Arrowroot,    not   manufac- 
tured. 
Ai'SGuic 

Art,  works  of,  originals,  or 
for  certain  institutions. 
Articles,    domestic    made, 
returned   after  exporta- 
tion 
Asbestos, unmanufactured 
Aaphaltum. 
Bacon 

Bagging  for  cotton,  etc 
Barbed  fence  wire. 
Barks,  n.s.p.f. 
Bean.s.n.s.p.f. 
Beef   fresli. 
Beeswax. 
Belting  leather 
Benzine. 
Berries,  n.s.p.f. 
Bibles. 
Birds. 
Bisniutli, 
Bilumiuous  coal. 
Bool-:s  for  the  blind  or  for 
certain  cla.sses  of  insti- 
tutions  tcxt-boolts,  etc 
Boots,  leather. 
Borax,  crude. 
Brass,  old. 
Brimstone. 
Briquets. 

Bristles,  crude,  etc. 
Broom  corn. 
Buckwheat. 
Bullion,  gold  or  silver 
Burlaps. 
Cabinet  wood,  in  the  log, 

rough,  or  hewn  only. 
Calcium,  n.s.p.f. 
Camel's  fiair 
Carbolic  acid. 
Cash  registers. 
Cattle 
Cement. 
Chalk,  crude. 
Charts  for  use  of  societies 

or  United  States. 
Citizens  of  U.  S.  dying  In 
foreign    countries,    per- 
sonal effects  of. 
Clapboards 
Coal. 
Cobalt 

Cocoa,  crude,  n.s.p.f. 
Cocoanuts  In  the  shell 
Cocoons,  silk. 
Cod  liver  oil. 
Coflee. 
Coins,    gold.,    silver    aud 

copper. 
C6l!e. 
Composition  metal,  copper 

chief  value. 
Copper,  in  plates,  bars.  In- 
gots,or  pigs,  n.s.p.f.  and 
ore. 
Copperas.  - 

Cork,  unmanufactured. 
Corn  and  corn-meal. 
Cotton    and    cotton    bag' 


llinl 


SCOllS 


-THE 

Cotton  gins.     • 
Cotton  waste. 
Cottonseed  oil. 
Cream. 
Croton  oil. 
Curry. 

Darning  needles. 
Drawings,  original. 
Drugs,  not  advanced. 
Dyeing   aud   tanning   ma- 
terials. 
Dyestut'ls   n.s.p.f. 
Dyewoods,  n.s.p.f. 
Engravings  original. 
Etchings  original. 
Evergreen  seedlings. 
Explosive  sut)stances. 
Extracts  for  tanning. 
Fans   common  palm  leaf. 
Fats  and  grease. 
Fencing    barbed   and  gal- 
vanized wire, 
Fcrronianganese. 
Fibres  and  gr;isses 
Films,      moving      picture 
American    manufacture 
light  struck  or  damaged 
Flat  rails.  Iron  or  steel. 
Flax. 

Flint,      (lints     a  u  d 
stones  luiground. 
Flocks 
Flower    and    gm.s.s 

n.s.p.f 
Fossils 
Fowls  water 

Fruit  pl.'i.its    I  ropical  and 

semi-lropica!      for     pur- 

Viosc   of   propagation   oi 

cultivation. 

Fruits    or    bonics.    green, 

ripe  or  diicd,  u.s.p  f. 
Fulminates. 

Furniture    of    persons    or 
families     from     foreign 
countries     if     used     by 
them  abroad   one   year 
or  more 
Furs,  undressed 
Galvanized  wire. 
Gasoline. 

Glass     plates     or     disks 
rough-cut  or  imwrought 
Glaziers  diamonds 
Gloves,  liorsehide,  pigskin 

or  cowhide,  n.s.p.f 
Glue  slock 

Goat  skins,  undressed 
Gold,     bullion      ore 

sweepings 
Gold,     silver,     copper 

other  metal  coins 
Grains,  drugs,  crude. 
Granite,  unmanufactured. 

n.s.p.f. 
Grasses  and  libres 
Guano,    manures   and    all 
substances  used  only  in 
manme. 
Gunny  bags  and  cloth,  old. 
Gunpowder. 
Gutta-percha,  crude 
Hair,  n.s.p.f. 
Hams 

Handle  bolis. 
Hand  sewing  needles. 
Harness,  saddles  and  sad- 
dlery, or  parts  thereof. 
Harvesters. 

Hemlock  bark,  extract  of. 
Hemp,  n.s.p.f. 
Herljs.  natural  state,  used 

as  drugs,  n.s.p  f 
Hides  of  cattle. 
Hones  aud  whetstones. 
Hoop  iron  or  steel,  coated 
or  not  coated  with  paint. 
Hoops,  iron  or  steel,  cut  to 

lengths. 
Horn3  and  paptd  0'. 
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Horsehair  unmanufac- 
tured 

Horseshoe  nails. 

Horseshoes. 

Household  effects  used  one 
year  nr  more  abroad  by 
the  importer  thereof 

Ice. 

India  rubber  crude 

Indigo. 

Ingots. 

Instrumeats  pliilosoplucal 
and  scientifical,  when 
imported  by  certain 
chisscs    of    instilutionti. 

Inv  eiitions  if  suitable  only 
for  use  as  a  modi:i 

Iodine,  crude  aii(!  re- 
sublimed. 

Ipecac. 

Iron  ore. 

Iron  or  steel  bands,  cut 
10  lengths  and  manu- 
factures of 

Iron  or  steel  billets. 

Iron  or  steel  nails,  rails 
aud  scrap 

.Tute. 

Kerosene. 

Kindling  wood. 

Lamb  and  lambslUns  un 
dressed. 

hand  fowls. 

Lard. 

Latlis. 

Leather,  n.s.o.f.,  boots  and 
ohots,  harness,  saddles, 
and  s;;ddicry,  shoe  laceS; 
,soie,  inipers,  vamps. 

Leaves  used  as  arugs, 
n.s  p.f. 

Lecclies. 

Lemon  and  lime  juice. 

Lemon  peel,  not  prer 
served 

Lifeboats  and  life-saving 
apparatus  imported  by 
life-savin2  societies. 

Linotype  machines. 


and 


or 


stones     not 


or    An- 


thographic 
engraved. 

Lodestones. 

Logs 

Loops   iron. 

Lumber,     planed 
ished   ns.p.f 

Machines  for  spreading 
tar  and  oil  and  for 
sug.tr  making,  linotype 
sewing,  thrashing,  type- 
setting 

crude  or  cal- 


Magnesitc 
cined. 

Maize. 

Manganese,  oxide  and 
ore  of. 

Manila. 

Manures. 

Manuscripts 

Maps,  over  20  years  old,  or 
for  use  ot  United  States. 

Marrons. 

INIarrow. 

Marshmallow. 

Meal,  corn. 

Meats. 

Medals  of  gold,  silver  or 
copper  when  bestowed 
aud  accepted  as  trophies 
or  prizes. 

Metal  composition,  n.s.p.f. 

Milk,  preserved  or  con- 
densed, etc. 

Mineral  salts. 

Minerals,  crude. 

Models  of  inventions  suit- 
able for  use  as  models 
only. 

Moss,  crude  or  unmami 
factured. 


iMowere. 

Music  for  the  blind. 

Mustard  aced 

Mutton, 

Nails. 

Naphtha. 

Needles,  hand  setviiig  and 
darning. 

Newsoarers  and  periodi- 
cals issued  within  0 
months  of  lime  of  entry, 
etc. 

Nickel  ore. 

Nitrate  of  potash  or  .salt- 
petre, crude  and  sinla. 

Nut  oil. 

Nu-;  vomic.i. 

Oakum. 

Oil  cake. 

Oils  not  provided  for  in 
list  imdor  Schedule  A. 

Orange  juice,  peel  not 
preserved  candied  or 
dried 

Ore.  cobalt  copper,  emery, 
gold,  iron,  mangaiie&e, 
manganiferous  iron, 
nickel  silver,  tin,  tung- 
sten-bearing. 

Paper,  printing,  n  s  p  1., 
stock,  crude. 

Parallln  and  paraflin  oil. 

Parchment. 

Paris  creen. 

Pearl,"  mother  of,  and 
pearl  sheila  in  naiurnl 
.state. 

Pebble,  Brazilian. 

Periodical.')  and  news- 
papers 'jsaued  within  (i 
mouths  of  time  of  entry, 
etc. 

Personal  effects  of  persons 
arriving  from  foreign 
countries,  within  cerr:iin 
limitations. 

Petroleum. 

Phosphates,  crude. 

Phosphorus. 

Photographic,  and  moving 
picture  illms  not  ex- 
po.sed  or  developed. 

Pigs,  copper,  iron. 

Plants,  fruits,  tropical  and 
semi-tropica.1,  for  proiia- 
gation  or  cultivation. 

Plates,  copper,  glass. 

Platinum,  unmanufac- 
tured, a 

Plows. 

Plumbaga 

Pork. 

Potash,  carbonate,  crude, 
cyanide,  sulphate. 

Potassium,  cyanide  of. 

Potatoes,  conditionally. 

Printing  paper  not  above 
5c.  lb. 

Prizes. 

Prussle  acid,    : 

Pulp  woods,  ■' 

Quinine. 

R,adium. 

Paiss,  n.s.p.f. 

Rails,  flat,  iron  or  steel. 

Railway  bang,  iron  or  si  eel. 

Rapeseed, 

Rattan. 

Reeds,  unmanufactured. 

Regalia  and  gems,  when 
Imported  by  eertai!i 
classes  of  institutions.  ■ 

Root?,  drugs  «rude,n,s.i).f. 

Rye  and  rye  flour. 

Saddlery. 

Safety  lamps,  miners'. 

Sago. 

Salt.     ■ 

Saltpetre,  crude. 
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Scientific  apparatus,  when 
imported  t'y  certain 
classes  of  institutions. 

Seeds,  all  flower  and 
grass,  ii.s.p.f. 

Sewing  macfiines. 

Sheep. 

SlicUflsli,  and  shells  in 
natural  state. 

Shingles. 

Shoddy. 

Shots,  leather. 

Silk,  raw. 

Silver  bullion,  coins,  ore, 
Bweeplnga. 

Sisal  grass. 

Skins,  undressed. 

Soda,  arseniatc,  ash,  cy- 
anide, nitrate,  slJicate, 
sulphate. 

Sole  leather. 

Specimens,  botany  and 
mineralosy  and  natural 
history  for  .scientiOc 
public  collections. 


Spermaceti  oU. 

Spikes. 

Spirits,  turpentine. 

Sprigs,  cut. 

Stamps,  foreign. 

Statuary,  orlgiual  or  two 
replicas. 

Statuary  and  casts  of 
sculpture,  when  for  use 
as  models  or  for  art  edu- 
cational purposes. 

.Staves. 

Steel,  scrap. 

Stone. 

Strychnine. 

.Sugar-beet  seed. 

Sul|)hato  of  ammonia,  cop- 
per, iron,  potash,  soda. 

Sulphur. 

Sulphuric  acid. 

Sumac,  ground. 

Swine. 

T-rails.  iron  or  stocl. 

Tacks,  cut. 

Talcum,  crude,  u.s.p.f. 


Tallow. 

Tanning  material. 

Tapioca. 

Tar,  and  pitch  of  wood. 

Tea. 

Thrashing  machines. 

Timber. 

Tin,  e.\cept  plates. 

Tobacco  stems. 

Trophies,  articles  bestowed 
as  trophies  and  received 
as  honorary  distinctions. 

Turpentine. 

Twine. 

Type,  old. 

Typesetting  machines. 

Typewriters. 

Vaccine  virus. 

Veal.        , 

Vegetable  subs' nccs,  crude 

Vellum. 

Verdigris. 

VHrlol.  blue. 

iVagons  and  cart.'. 


Waste. 

Water  fowls. 

Wa.K,  vegetable  or  mineral. 

Weeds  and  wood  used  na 
drugs,  n.s.p.f. 

Whalebone,  unmanufact- 
ured. 

Wha?e  oil,  n.s.p.f. 

Wheat,  n.s.p  f.,  condition- 
ally, 

Whetstones 

Wild  animals  for  e.Khiiji- 
tion  In  zoological  col- 
lections. 

Wire,  barbed  fence,  gal- 
vanized, nails,  staples. 

Wood.  n,s  p  f 

Wood  alcohol. 

Wood  pulp. 

Wool,  n  6  p.f. 

Works  of  art,  originals  or 
for  certain  in.stitutlons 

Wrought  uon  or  steel 
nails,  n.s.p  f. 


LiTICATtON    OF    CUSTOMS    CLAIMS. 

(By  the  Board  of  United  States  fieueral  Appraisers.) 

A  statutory  judicial  remedy  is  given  by  the  Customs  Practise  Act  of  June  10.  1^90,  and  suijplcmenls 
thereto,  for  the  return  of  money  illegally  exacted  by  the  administrative  customs  offlcials.  before  a  special 
statutory  Court  of  Customs  Claims  called  the  Board  of  United  State.s  General  .Appraisers.  If  the  valuation 
by  the  local  appraiser  of  imported  merchandise  upon  which  an  ad  valorem  duty  is  asses-scd  Is  disputed  by 
the  importer  he  may  appeal  for  a  re-valuatlon  (or  re-appraisement  as  it  is  cnllcd)  within  ten  days  after  ihe 
local  appraiser  has  made  the  a.sscssmeut.  If  the  Importer  is  dissatisfied  with  the  classification  by  the  Col- 
lector of  Customs  at  the  port  of  entry,  he  may  Hie  a  protest  in  writing  within  thirty  days  with  such  Collector, 
who  thereupon  must  forward  the  papers  to  the  Board,  and  the  case  is  regularly  docketed. 

There  is  no  limitation  upon  the  amount  involved  in  such  UUgation.  It  covers  and  includes  merchandise 
imported  by  Parcel  Post  and  claims  arising  from  the  assessment  ana  classification  of  bat;g:i>:e  not  exempt 
from  duty.  The  trial  of  the  case  is  usually  had  at  the  port  of  entry  or  some  nearby  place.  KegiUar 
dockets  for  the  trial  of  such  cases  are  held  at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Banicnoro,  ('hicago.  Cin- 
cinuatii  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  Seattle,  Portland,  San  Francisco  and  Los  .\ngeles.  In  addition  special  dockets 
are  held  in  other  customs  districts  at  the  convenience  and  on  request  of  the  importers'  attorneys.  There 
arc  no  court  costs  and  the  procedure  is  simple  and  expeditious  yta  includes  all  the  wifectuards  and  protec- 
tions of  an  ordinary  court  trial.  Numerous  claims  against  the  (.iovernment,  arising  tioni  the  admiul.stra- 
tlou  of  the  customs  laws,  are  thus  litigated  and  involve  In  the  aggregate  large  sums  of  uiouLy.  Re-appra)se- 
ment  cases  are  heard  by  a  single  member  of  the  Board  with  an  appeal  by  either  the  Goven'  utnt  or  the  Im- 
porter from  his  Judgment  to  a  board  of  three.  Classification  cases.  Including  contest-^  ■i\ei'  the  legality  of 
an  appratsement,  the  legality  of  any  administrative  regulation  promulgated  by  the  Secret ;iiy  of  the  Treas- 
ury, or  the  legality  of  other  administrative  action  resulting  In  the  levy  of  an  excessive  rale  or  amount  of  duty 
by  the  Collector  of  Customs,  are  decided  by  the  Classltlcation  Board.  An  appeal  lie^  irom  this  Board's 
judgment  to  the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  at  Washington  from  whence  certiorari  lies  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  In  treaty  ca.ses,  constitutional  cases  and  other  cases  which  the  Attorney  General  certifies 
as  oi  RutTicient  importance. 

The  Cleric  of  the  Board  is  De  U'itt  P.  Dutcher,  G41  Washington  Street,  New  Vork,  N.  V.  Tl>e  Board 
consists  of  Jerre  B.  Sullivan  (President)  of  Iowa,  Byron  S.  Waite  of  Michigan,  Eugene  G.  Uay  of  Minnesota, 
William  B.  Howell  of  New  Jersey,  Israel  F.  Fischer  of  New  York,  Geo.  E.  Weller  of  New  York,  Charles  P 
McC'lellaud  of  New  York,  George  Stewart  Brown  of  Marvland,  and  William  C.  Adam.son  of  Georgia,.  The 
U.  S.  Court  of  Customs  Ai)peals  consists  of  James  M.  Smith,  Presiding  Judge;  Orion  M.  Barber,  Marlon 
De  Vries,  and  George  E.  Martin,  .A„ssociate  Judges.     Clerk.  Arthur  B.  .Slieldon. 


CHIEF    NEW    YORK    STATE    LEGISLATION    OF    1920. 

THE    19'20   HOUSING   LAWS. 

One  of  the  cew  New  Vork  State  housing  laws,  effective  Sept.  27,  1920,  gives  authority  to  exempt  new 
fiomes  from  local  taxation,  saying:  "The  legislative  body  of  a  county,  or  the  legislative  body  of  a  city  with 
the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  if  there  be  one  in  such  city,  or  the  governing 
board  of  a  town,  village  or  school  district  may  determine  that  until  Jan.  1,  1932,  new  buildings  therein, 
planned  for  dwelling  purposes  exclusively,  except  hotels,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  for  iQcal  purposes 
other  than  for  assessments  for  local  improvements  during  construction  and  so  long  us  used  or  intended  to 
be  used  exclusively  for  dwelling  purpo.ses.  or  if  a  luiilding  o(  four  stories  or  more  in  height,  used  exclusively 
tor  dwelling  purposes  above  the  ground  floor,  provided  construction  was  completed  since  April  1,  1920. 
or,  if  not  so  completed,  that  construction  be  commenced  before  April  1,  1922,  and  completion  for  occupancy 
be  effected  within  two  years  after  such  commencement,  or  if  now  in  course  of  construction  within  two  years 
after  this  section  takes  effect." 

The  chief  provisions  of  the  other  hou.sihg  legislation  of  the  New  Vork  Legislature  ii>  1920  are  as  follows; 

Chapters  133,  135.  137.  139,  942  and  947.  These  acts  taken  together  prevent  recovery  of  premises  bv 
landlords  from  holdover  tenants  until  Nov.  1,  1922,  except  because  (1)  tenant  Is  objectionable  (2)  premises 
are  needed  for  Immediate  use  as  residence  by  owner  and  his  family;  (3)  when  owner  intends  putting  up  new 
building;  (4)  where  party  iseeking  recovery  is  an  Individual  stockholder  in  co-operative  apartment  plan. 
Landlord  must  prove,  not  merely  claim,  his  exceptional  right  to  proceed.  ' 

Excessive  Rent  Charge  as  Defense — Chapters  136,  944  and  945. .  Pro\'ide  that  In  proceedings  for 
non-i)ayment .of  rent,  where  rent  has  been  raised,  tenant  may  defend  on  ground  that  new  rent  is  excessive. 
Tenant  must  deposit  In  court  one  month's  rent  on  old  basis.  Landlord  must  flle,^  bill  of  particulars  giving 
data  to  show  reasonableness  of  increase — viz.,  gross  income  assessed  valuation,  taxes,  number  of  apartments. 
Dumber  of  rooms,   etc.     Court  pas-ses   upon  reasonableness. 

Heat,  Elevator,  Telephone  Service,  etc. — Chapters  131  and  951  make  it  a  misdemeanor  for  land- 
lord, agent  or  Janitor  to  cut  off  or  neglect  to  furnish  agreed  for  or  Implied  heat,  elevator,  telephone  or  other 
normal  service. 

NEW   YORK   STATE   CO.MPULSORY   PART-TI.ME   SCHOOL    LA\\  , 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  provisions  of  tk^is  law,  passed  by  the  1920  Legislature: 

Cities  and  school  districts  having  a  population  of  5,000  or  more  are  required  under  penalty  of  for- 
reituro  of  school  funds  to  establish  part-time  schools,  which  shall  be  maintained  for  the  fiill  school  year 
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and  on  regular  school  days  between  8  A.  M.  and  5  P.  M.  Part-time  schools  must  be  established  In  Sei)tember, 
1920.  but  cities  and  districts  have  until  September,  1925,  to  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  and  classes 
to  take  care  oj  all  children  required  to  attend. 

All  fourteen,  fifteen,  sixteen  and  seventeen  year-old  children  not  high-flchool  graduates  and  not  in 
regular  attendance  upon  full-time  school  must  attend  part-time  schools  The  required  attendance  of  minors 
on  part-time  school  Is  for  not  less  than  four  or  more  than  eight  hours  a  week.  A  minor  who  Is  out  of  reR- 
ular  employment  must  attend  part-time  school  for  twenty  hours  a  week. 

A  parent  who  fails  to  send  a  child  to  part-time  school  is  subject  to  penalty.  Penalties  are  also  prescribed 
for  minors  who  fall  to  attend.  Employers  of  children  must  excuse  them  to  attend  part-time  school  and 
must  discontinue    the  services  o/  children  who  tail  or  refuse  to  attend  part-time  school. 

Attendance  upon  approved  private  or  parochial  p.irc-tlme  schools  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  that  le- 
QUired   upon  the  public  part-time  schools. 

State  aid  for  part-time  schools  is  given  on  basis  of  two-thirds  of  salary  of  first  teacher  and  one-half  oi 
.salary  of  each  additional  teacher,  with  a  maximum  of  SI, 000  of  aid  in  any  one  ca.se. 

•  It  Is  estimatwl  tnat  70,546  young  people  oi  New  \"ork  City,  between  the  ages  of  16  and  17,  who  hail 
not  completed  the  elementary  courae  of  study  and  who  left  school  to  go  to  work,  were  required  to  return  tc 
school  in  the  fall  of  1920  for  four  hours'  instruction  weekly  In  September,  1921.  ihe  number  will  be  aug- 
-mented  to  106,546;  in  1922.  to  134,304,  and  in  1923  to  166,131.  When  the  new  law  regulating  tl)t>  con- 
tinuation schools  Is  in  full  operAtlou,  in  the  fan  of  1924,  the  number  will  be  Increased  to  186,131. 
OTHER    1920    NEW    YORK    STATE    EDUCATION    LAWS. 

Chapter  150  relates  to  the  use  of  school  buildings  (oi  the  holding  of  primaries  and  elections.  In  citiw 
tlie  Board  of  Education  may  grant  such  use.  in  districts  outside  of  cities  the  trustees  or  Board  of  Edu- 
cation are  directed  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  district  cleeior.s,  upon  the  petition  of  at  least  10  per  cent 
of  such  electors,  for  the  purpose  of  voting  upon  the  question. 

Chapter  502  restricts  the  award  of  State  scholarships  to  cltizena. 

Chapter  7 52>  amends  the  present  State  Teacher.s  Retirement  Fund  Law  by  increa-sing  the  maximum 
amount  of  a  teacher's  annuity  upon  retirement  irom  SOOO  to  S800,  and  axes  the  minimum  of  a  full  annuity 
at  S400.  All  annuities  existing  Aug.  1.  1920  win  be  increased  by  33M  Per  cent.  In  order  to  make  this 
increase  possible,  the  law  increases  the  contributions  by  the  cities  and  school  districts,  to  be  deducted  from 
the  public  moneys  apportioned  thereto,  fi'om  i  per  cent  to  i  ^i  per  cent,  of  the  salaries  paid  to  toaclierp. 
OTHER    1920    NEW    YORK  STATE    LEGISLATION. 

Absentee  Voting — Law  provides  thai  qualified  voters  unavoidably  absent  on  business  on  icieetlon 
Day,  railroad  and  Federal  employees,  commercial  travellers  and  so  on,  may  apply  by  affidavit  to  Board  ol 
Elections,  receive  a  special  ballot,  mark  it  and  .-^end  it  to  rolling  place  by  mail 

Absences  of  State  Employees  on  Mliltai.v  Doty — Chapter  624  Provides  that  absences  of  .State 
employees  in  perform.ance  of  ordered  military  or  naval  duty  by  members  of  Natlona-l  Guard  or  Naval 
Militia  are  to  be  permitted  without  deduction  of  salary. 

Americanization — One  l.iw  nrovldes  for  teaching  English  history,  civics,  etc.,  to  foreign  born  and 
native  adults;  another  authorizes  courses  of  study  in  normal  scliools  to  train  teachers;  a  third  proviilca  for 
twenty-five  Induatrial  scholarships  for  vocational  teachers 

Arbitration — Chaptei'  275      Makes  arbitration  clauses  in  contracts  valid. 

Auto  Laws — Eight  motor  bills  became  laws-  All  moior  vehicles  must  be  equipped  with  ai>i)roved 
lights  before  registration  is  granted  The  operator  of  a  car  carrying  children  to  and  from  school  outside  of  a 
city  need  not  bo  a  licensed  chauffeur:  and  cars  carrying  school  children  may  be  registered  as  passenger 
vehicles  and  not  as  omnibuses.  Commercial  motor  vehicles  are  defined  Heavy  motor  Trucks  on  ,':=tate 
Roads — Chapter  189,     Amends  Highway  Law  prescribes  width,  height,  weight  of  motor  trucks. 

Auto  Vehicle  Fees — Chapter  90  For  registration  ol  twelve-,  eight-,  ot  Flx-cylicder  motor  vehicU-.?, 
not  less  than  SIO,  for  any  other  motor  vehicle,  not  less  than  S5 

Auto  Vehicle  Identification— Chapter  119.  Makes  it  a  misdemeanor  to  remove,  def'dce,  cover,  aller 
or  destroy  taanufacturcra    .serial  number  or  any  other  distinguishing  or  identification  mark. 

A.uto  Vehicles  Lights— Chapter  084.  Seci-etary  of  State  must  require  proof  that  every  luotur 
vehicle  for  which  registration  is  applied  lias  proper  lights 

Banlcs,  Savlniis— Chapter  107.  increases  from  ?3,000  to  S5,000  aggregate  anTOil'\t;  an  indixidiia) 
may  have  on  deposit. 

Beer — Chapter  911. .  Permits  manufacture  and  sale  of  2  75  per  cent,  beer,  not  to  be  drttnk  on  premises, 
except     in  eating  places  with  me.al.^. 

Bo3;ag — Chapter  912.  Pormi.'s  boxing  bouts  under  certain  restrictions;  creates  a  Boxing  Commis- 
sion, and  a  License  Commission;  bouts  are  limited  to  fwteeu  rounds;  there  must  bo  two  uidgas  and  a  referee 
at  each  bout;  a  license  (no  fee;  is  required  for  each  meet 

Corporation  Debts — Chapter  606.  Limits  incurring  oi  debts  of  corporations  authorized  to  is-sue 
shares  without  nominal  oi  par  value  to  amount  of  capital  paid  in 

Consumers'  Co-Operatlve  Associations — Chapter  156.  .\mc-nds  meml>ership  .-oi'i.-oratioii  law; 
provides  that  five  or  more  persons  not  engaged  in  dairy,  agriculture  or  horticulture  may  form  a  co-opera  live 
consumers'  association,  without  capital  stoclt  and  not^  to  be  conducted  for  profit. 

False  Information — Chapter  569:  Makes  the  furnishing  of  false  iutormatioa  (or  publiention  ,-i 
misdemeanor. 

Intangible  Personal  Property  Exempt — Chapter  647.  Exempts  from  taxation  "inU;igil)le  '  personal 
property    meaning  money,  bank  deposits,  shares  of  stock,  dividends  of  debt,  etc.  .  , 

Labor  Law  Amended — Chapter, 601.  Provides  lor  physical  examination  of  cbiUiron  foiii  teen  ir) 
.sixteen  and  permits  cancellation  of  emiitoyment  certificates  in  mercantile  places  as  well  ;is  iii  factoii.s 

Liberty  Bonds  as  Collateral — Chapter  66.  Amends  Banking  Act  by  permitting  h^mXers  to  aec^pt 
Liberty  Bonds  as  collateral  on  personal  loans. 

Military  Cross — Chapter  627.  Authorizes  Governor  to  present  eousplcuouj  aer.vit'C  uiosscs  (o  <iti- 
zena  who  received  citations  while  serving  in  army,  navy.  Marine  Corps  or  army  female  nurse  corps  during 
World  War.  i  .  .... 

New  Jersey  Tunnel — Appropriates  81,000,000  as  State  a  share  for  boglnnlns  New  Jur^By  veliiciilar 
tunnel  under   fludson  Rivov. 

Non-Rcsident  Tax  Exemption — Chapter  691.  Provides  for  credits  to  taxpaycrsr-re-sitlents  of  other 
States,  in  cases  where  such  other  State's  provide  for  reciprocal  exemptions. 

Police  Reserve — Cliapter  711.  Continues  police  reserve  organized  in  1917;  reserve  limited  to  .5,000 
members,  to  serve  without  pay. 

Policewomen — Chapter  509.  Adds  new  section  to  New  York  City  Charter  authorizing  appolnt- 
meiat  of  women  police. 

Rehabilitation — Chapter  760  Accepts  on  behalf  of  State  provisions  of  Unitocl  States  laws  for  re- 
habilitation. ' 

Scholarships — ^Chapter  893.     Provides  for  State  scholarships  for  soldiers,  sailors  and  marluoa. 

Second  Offenders — Chapter  711.  Provides  that  second  offenders  musl  be  sentenced  to  longest  tcpiii 
lor  offense. 

Suspended  Sentence — Chapters  476,  568  and  844.  Provide  that  in  cases  of -suspended  sentence  or 
probation,  persons  on  probation  or  ,serving.a  suspended  sentence  may  be  re-'arreated  on  original  charge  and 
resentenced,  ,  ,  -.    ^ 

.:   ^  .War  Veterans  Property  Tax  Exemption — Chapter  4l3.     Provides  for    exemption  up    to    S5,000 
from  tax.atloii  of  real  property  purchased- with  prorecds  of  pension   bonus  or  insiirano-e.-  :  :   : 
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UNITED    STATES    PATENT    OFFICE    PROCEDURE. 

(Itcviscd  by  the  Patent  Office  at  Wjishiagton.) 

I'alcuts  arc  issiioO  in  the  uamo  of  tlie  United  Stiites,  and  under  the  seal  o(  the  Patent  Office,  to  any  person 
Wl)o  luiK  invented  or  discovered  any  new  and  useful  art,  macliine.  manufacture,  or  composition  of  matter  or 
any  now  and  useful  improvement  thiireof.  or  any  new,  oiiiuinal  and  ornamentaj  design  for  an  article  of  maau- 
fa<;tui(',  not  Unonn  or  us€'l  by  otliws  Lii  this  country  before  his  invention  or  discovery  thereof,  and  not  pat- 
ented or  described  in  any  printed  publication  in  this  or  any  foreign  country,  before  his  invention  or  discovery 
tlicrcof  or  more  than  two  yc.us  prior  to  liis  application,  and  not  in  public  use  or  ou  sale  in  the  United  Sttites 
for  more  than  (wo  years  prior  to  his  applinatlou,  unless  the  same  is  proved  to  have  been  abandoned;  upon 
pa^•ment  of  the  fees  rcciuircd  by  law  and  other  due  proceediius  had. 

i;ver.\'  patent  contains  a  grant  lo  the  patentee,  his  liters  or  assii;ns,  for  the  term  of  seventeen  years, 
ixiepi  in  the  ca.s<i  of  design  patents,  of  the  exclusive  right  to  make,  us(?,  and  vend  the  Lnveutlon  or  discovery 
throughout  the  Uuitod  9t,tt*s  and  the  Territories,  referring  to  the  specitications  for  the  particulars  thereof. 

It  it  ai'peur  that  the  inveutor,  at  the  lime  of  making  liLs  application,  believed  himself,  to  be,  the  lirst, 
li>ventor  or  di'^Qverei-.  &  patent  will  not  be  refusi-d  on  account  of  the  invention  or  discovery,  or  any  paa 
thereof,  having  been  known  or  u.scd  in  an.^-  foreign  country  before  his  invention  or  discovery  thereof,  if  It  had 
not  lieeii  before  patented  or  described  ui  any  printed  publioatiou. 

.Kiint  invtutors  are  entitled  to  a  joint  [)atent:  neither  can  claim  one  separately.  Independent  inventors 
uf  distinct  and  Independent  impiovemcnts  in  the  same  machine  cannot  obtaiu  a  joint  patent  for  their  separate 
Inventions;  nor  does  the  fact  that  one  furui.she43  the  capital  and  axother  makes  the  invention  entitle  them  to 
make  appUeaiion  a";  joint  inventors;  but  in  such  ca.se  thc.v  may  become  joint  patentees  by  means  of  a  deed  of 
assignment. 

No  person  other.u,se  entitled  thereto  will  be  debarred  from  receiving  a  patent  for  his  invention  or  dis- 
covery, by  rea.son  of  its  having  been  (Irsl  patented  or  caused  to  be  patented  by  the  inventor  or  hia  legal  reprfc- 
sentatlves  or  assigns  in  a  foreign  roujitry.  unless  the  application  for  said  foreign  patent  was  llled  more  than 
twelve  mouths  prior  to  the  tiling  of  the  application  in  thi,=)  country,  and  four  months  in  eases  of  designs,  In 
which  case  no  patent  shaJI  be  granted  in  this  country. 

If  tin  iiivenLor  v/lshes  to  file  3,n  application  for  i)at<'nt.  a.  copy  of  the  Rulcii  of  Practice,  containing  forms 
«nd  instructions,  wllJ  be  sent  upon  request.  It  is  advisable,  however,  in  every  case,  that  the  .services  of  a 
competent  registered  patent  attorney  be  secured,  as  the  value  of  patients  depends  largely  upon  the  skllftil 
preparation  of  the  BpcciOcatlon  and  claims.  The  Patent  OfTlcc  ctiiinot  recommend  any  particular  attorney  or 
tlrni.  but  advL^e.q  applicjint.'s  to  avoid  doing  business  with  those  who  advertise  the  possession  of  unusual  fecUities 
tor  obtaining  patcnt.s. 

\DPilc.'\tious  lor  patent*!  must  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  '('be  applicant  must 
tile  in  the  Patent  Ofthe  a  written  description  of  the  invention  or  discovery,  and  of  the  manner  and  process 
of  making,  cnn.strueting,  compounding,  .nnd  using  it,  in  such  full,  clear,  concise,  and  e.Kaet  terms  as  to  enable 
any  ik^'isod  skilled  in  the  art  or  science  to  which  it  appertiiins,  or  with  which  it  is  most  nearly  connected,  to 
make,  constnicl,  compound,  and  i).sc  the  same;  and  in  case  of  a  machine,  he  must  explain  the  i)rineiple  thereof, 
;ind  the  be^t  mode  in  which  he  ha.o  coni/^mplatcd  applying  that  principle,  .so  aa  to  distinguish  It  from  other 
Inventions,  and  particularly  point  out  and  distlncUly  claim  the  part,  improvement,  or  combination  which  he 
<'Ifllms  a.s  his  invention  or  di.scovery.     The  specification  and  claim  must  be  signed  b.v  the  inventor. 

When  the  nature  ol  the  liivf.ntioii  admits  of  drawings,  the  applicant  must  furnish  a  drawing  of  the  re- 
quired i>\zc.  f.igned  by  the  inventor  or  bis  attorney  in  fact  The  applicant,  if  requirc<l  by  the  Patent  Office, 
Hhall  furnish  a  model  of  convenient  size  to  exhibit  advantitgeously  the  several  parts  of  his  Invention  or  dis- 
covery, but  a  model  should  not  be  .sent  uitle.ss  tirst  called  for  by  the  )»atcnt  Ofiice. 

The  applicant  shall  make  oath  that  he  verily  believes  hinLself  to  be  the  original  and  first  inventor  or 
discoverer  of  the  art,  tnacUine,  manufacture,  compo.sition,  or  improvement  for  which  he  solicits  a  patent; 
that  he  does  not  know  and  doe.s  not  believe  that  the  .same  was  ever  before  known  or  used,  and  shall  state  of 
what  country  he  is  a  citizen  and  where  he  resides,  and  whether  he  is  the  .sole  or  joint  inventor  of  the  invention 
claimed  in  his  application.  In  every  original  application  the  applicant  must  distinctly  st.Tte  under  oath  that 
the  invention  has  not  been  patented  to  him.sclf  or  to  others  with  his  knowledge  or  consent  in  this  or  auv  foroiga 
country  for  morn  than  two  years  prior  to  hLs  application,  or  on  an  application  for  a  patent  filed  in  any  foreign 
country  by  hlm.scK  or  his  legal  representatives  or  n.s.signs  more  that  twelve  months  prior  to  his  application  in 
this  countr.v,  or  four  months  in  ca.ses  of  tlesigns.  If  any  ap.oiication  for  patent  h;is  been  filed  in  any  foreign 
countr.i-  by  the  applicant  in  this  country  or  b.v  his  legal  representatives  or  assigns,  prior  to  h's  .application  in 
this  country,  he  shall  state  the  country  or  countiies  in  which  such-application  has  tieen  filed,  giving  the 
date  of  such  application,  and  shall  also  state  that  no  application  ha.^;  been  lile<l  in  any  other  country  or  coun- 
tries than  those  mentioned;  that  lo  the  best  of  lila  knowlcdue  and  belief  the  invention  ha.s  not  been  in  public 
use  or  on  sale  in  the  United  States  nor  described  in  any  printed  publi<^ation  or  patent  in  this  or  any  foreign 
country  tor  more  than  two  jejirs  prior  to  his  applicuition  in  tliis  country.  Such  oath  may  be  made  before  any 
person  within  the  United  HtJtt^s  authori;ied  by  law  to  administer  oaths,  or,  when  the  applicant  resides  in  a 
foreign  country,  before  any  Minister.  Charge  d'Affaires,  Consul,  or  commercial  agent  holding  commission 
under  the  Government  of  the  Unit,ed  States,  or  before  any  notary  public.  Judge  or  Mag^Istrate  having  an 
offlcial  sejil  and  authorized  to  administer  oaths  in  that  country  who.se  authority  shall  be  proved  by  a  certltlcate 
of  a  diplonnitic  or  consular  officer  of  the  United  States,  except  that  no  acknowledgment  may  be  taken  bv  any 
Bttorney  appearing  in  the  cttse. 

On  the  Uling  ol  such  application  and  the  payment  of  the  fees  required  by  law,  if,  on  examination,  it 
appears  that  the  applicant  is  justly  entitled  to  a  patent  under  the  law,  and  that  the  invention  is  sufficiently 
usel'til  and  important,  the  Commissioner  will  issue  a  patent  therefor. 

i:very  patent  or  any  interest  therein  shall  be  assignable  in  l.aw  by  an  instrument  in  writing;  and  the 
patentee  or  his  assigns  or  legil  representatives  may,  in  like  manner,  grant  ami  convey  an  exclusive  right 
under  Ins  patent  to  the  whole  or  any  specified  part  of  the  United  .States. 

A  reissue  is  grantwJ  to  the  original  patentee,  his  legal  representatives,  or  the  assignees  of  the  entire 
Interest  when,  by  re4i.son  of  a  defective  or  insufficient  specification,  or  by  reason  of  the  patentee  claiming 
as  his  invention  or  discovery  more  that  he  had  a  right  to  claim  as  new,  the  original  patent  is  Inoporative  or 
invalid,  provided  the  error  ha.s  arisen  from  inadvertence,  accident,  or  mistake,  and  without  any  fraudulent 
or  deceptive  intention.  Reissue  appUcalions  mu.st  be  made  and  the  specifications  sworn  to  bv  the  Inventors, 
If  they  be  living. 

l''ee.s  must  be  paid  in  advance,  and  arc  as  follows;  On  filing  ea,eh  original  application  for  a  patent,  S15. 
On  issuing  each  original  patent.  .?20.  In  design  case.t:  I'or  three  years  and  six  months,  -SIO;  tor  seven  years, 
S15;  for  fourteen  years,  830.  (in  every  application  for  the  reissue  of  a  patent^  S30.  On  tiling  each  disclaimer, 
SIO.  For  certified  copies  of  patents  and  other  papers  in  manuscript.  t,ei\  cents  per  hundred  words  and  twenty- 
five  cents  for  the  certltlcate;  for  certlllcd  copies  oi  printed  patents,  elgnty  cents.  J'"or  uncertified  printed 
copies  of  speciflcatlona  and  drawings  of  patents,  five  cents  each.  For  recorrling  every  assignment,  agreement, 
powei"  of  attorney,  or  other  paper,  of  three  hundred  words  or  under,  SI ;  oi  over  three  hundred  and  under  one 
thousand  worda,  .'?2;  for  each  additional  thotisand  words,  or  fraction  thereof,  .SI.  For  copies  of  drawings, 
the  I'easonable  cost  of  making  them.  The  Patent  Office  is  nreparco  to  furnish  positive  photographic  copies 
of  the  drawings  of  pending,  patented  or)abnndono(l  cases.  In  sizes  and  at  rates  as  follows:  Large  .size,  IDxlS 
inches,  twenty-five  cents;  medium  size,  8x12'^  inches,  fifteen  cents.  Negative  photographic  eoi)ie3  of 
specifications  and  drawings  of  foreign  patents,  or  of  any  page  or  part  of  page  of  any  printed  publication  In 
the  possession  of  the  office,  will  be  furnished  on  paper  7x11  inones  for  fifteen  cents  per  sheet.     Stamps  cannot 
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be  accepted  by  the  Patent  Office  In  payment  of  fees.  Stamps  and  stamped  envelopes  should  not  be  sent  to 
the  office  lor  replies  to  letters,  as  stamps  are  not  required  on  mail  matter  emanating  from  the  Patent  Office. 
The  most  important  changes  in  Patent  Office  practice  put  in  effect  In  the  past  year  are  as  follows: 
In  Rule  93.  "An  interference  is  a  proceeding  instituted  tor  the  purpose  of  determining  the  question  of 
priority  of  Invention  between  two  or  more  parties  claiming  sul)slantially  the  same  pateutable  invention. 
In  order  to  ascertain  whether  any  question  ol  priority  arises  the  Commissioner  may  call  upon  any  junior 
applicant  to  state  in  writing  the  date  when  he  conceived  the  invention  under  consideration.  Ail  state- 
ments filed  in  compliance  with  this  rule  will  be  returned  to  the  parties  tiling  tliem.  In  case  the  applicant 
malics  no  reply  within  the  time  specified,  not,  less  than  ten  days  the  Commissioner  will  proceed  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  said  date  is  the  date  of  the  oath  attached  to  the  application.  The  lact  tliat  one  of  the 
parties  haa  already  obtained  a  patent  will  not  prevent  an  interference,  for  althougli  the  Commissioner  h;is 
no  power  to  cancel  a  i)atcnt,  he  may  grant  another  patent  for  the  same  invention  to  a  persoa  who  proves 
to  be  the  prior  inventor." 

In  aule  77;  "if  an  applicant  neglects  to  prosecute  his  application  for  one  year  after  the  date  when 
the  last  oiTlolal  notice  of  any  action  by  tlic  office  was  mailed  to  him,  the  application  will  br;  held  to  be  aban- 
doned, us  set  forth  in  Uule  171." 


RECISTRATSON    OF    TRADE-MARKS    IN    THE    UWITED    STATES. 

THE  following  ai-o  e.xtracts  from  tlio  new  "Act  to  authorize  the  registration  of  trade-marks  used  in 
Commerce  with  foreign  nations,  or  among  the  several  .States  or  Indian  tribes,  and  to  orotcct  the  same," 
approved  February  20.   1905,  and  later  amendatory  acts; 

"Tlie  owner  of  a  trada-maric  used  in  commerce  with  foreign  nations  or  among  the  .several  States,  or 
with  Indian  tribes,  provided  such  owner  shall  be  domiciled  witiiln  the  territory  of  thfi  United  States,  or 
resides  in  or  is  located  in  any  foreign  country,  which,  by  treaty  convention,  or  law,  ahorcls  similar  privilege.? 
to  tliQ  citizens  of  tlie  United  States,  may  obtain  registration  for  such  trade-marlv  by  complying  witli  the 
following  requirements:  First,  by  filing  in  the  Patent  Office  an  application  therefor,  In  writing,  addressed 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  signed  by  the  applicant,  specifying  his  name,  domicile,  location,  and 
citizenship;  the  class  of  mercliandiso  and  the  particular  description  of  goods  comprised  in  such  class  to 
which  the  trade-mark  is  appropriated;  a  statement  ot  the  mode  In  which  the  same  is  applied  and  affixed 
to  goods  and  the  length  of  Uino  during  whicli  the  trade-mark  has  been  used;  a  de.scription  of  the  trade- 
mark Itself  shall  he  included,  if  desired  by  the  applicant  or  required  by  the  Commissioner,  provided  such 
description  is  of  a  character  to  meet  the  approval  of  the  Commissioner.  With  this  statement  shall  be  filed 
a  drawing  of  the  trade-mark,  signed  by  the  ap))licant.  or  his  attorney,  and  such  number  of-specimens  of 
the  trade-mark,  as  actually  used,  as  may  be  required  by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Second,  by  pa.ving 
Into  tlie  Treasury  of  the  United  States  the  sura  of  ten  dollars,  and  otherwise  complying  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  act  and  aucU  regulations  as  may  bo  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents. 

"A  certificate  of  reiiistration  shall  remain  in  force  for  twenty  years,  except  that  in  the  case  of  trade- 
marks previously  registered  in  a  foreign  country  such  certificates  shall  ce.'ise  to  bo  in  force  on  the  dav  on 
which  the  trade-marl;  ceases  to  be  protected  in  such  foreign  couutr.v,  and  shall  in  no  case  remain  in  force 
more  than  twenty  years,  unless  renewed.  Certificates  of  registration  may  be,  from  time  to  time,  renewed 
for  like  periods  on  payments  of  the  renewal  tees  required  by  this  act,  upon  request  by  the  registrant,  his 
legal  representatives,  or  transferees  of  record  in  the  Patent  Office,  and  such  request  may  bo  made  at  any 
time  not  more  than  six  moniiis  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  period  for  which  the  certit^catos  ot  rcgi.stratlou 
were  issued  or  renewed.  Certificates  of  registration  in  force  at  the  date  at  whlcIi  this  act  takes  effect  shall 
remain  in  force  for  the  period  for  whicli  they  were  issued,  but  shall  be  renewable  on  the  same  conditions 
and  for  the  same  periods  as  certillcatos  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  when  so  renewed  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  effect  us  certificates  issued  under  this  act. 

"Tlie  registration  of  a  trade-mark  under  the  provislouM  of  this  ant  .shall  be  prima  facia  evidence  of 
ownership  Any  person  who  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  thereof,  reproduce,  counterfeit,  copy, 
or  colorably  Imitate  any  such  trade-mark  and  affix  tho  same  to  merchandise  of  BUbst,".ntially  the  same 
descriptive  properties  as  those  set  fortli  in  the  registration;  or  to  labels,  signs,  prints  packages,  wrappers, 
or  receptacles  intended  to  be  used  upon  or  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  inercliandise  of  substantially  tho 
same  descriptive  properties  as  those  .set  forth  in  such  registration,  and  shall  use,  or  shall  have  used,  such 
reproduction  counterfeit,  copy,  or  colorable  Imitation  in  commerce  among  the  sev,!ral  State's,  or  with  a 
foreign  nation,  or  with  the  Indian  tribes,  shall  be  liable  to  an  action  for  damages  therefor  at  the  suit  of  cho 
owner  thereof;  and  whenever  in  any  suc!i  action  a  verdict  Is  rendered  for  the  plaintiff,  the  court  may  enter 
judgment  tliereiu  for  any  su'n  above  tlie  amount  found  by  the  verdict  a,s  tho  acti'.al  damages,  according 
to  the  circumstances  ot  the  case,  not  exceeding  three  times  the  amount  ot  suclt  verdict,  together  with  the 
costs." 

No  trade-mark  will  be  registered  wliicii  consists  of  or  comuriseq  immoral  or  scandalotts  matter,  or 
which  consists  of  or  comprises  tho  flag  or-coat  of  arms  or  other  insignia  of  the  United  States,  or  any  simul.a- 
tlon  thereof,  or  of  any  State  or  municipality,  or  ot  any  foreign  nation,  or  whicli  consists  ot  or  comprises 
any  design  or  picture  that  has  lieen  adopted  by  any  fraternal  society  as  Its  emblem,  or  of  any  name,  dis- 
tinguishing mark,  character,  emblem,  colors,  Hag,  or  banner  adopted  by  any  in.ititution,  organization, 
club  or  society  wliicli  was  incorporated  in  any  State  in  tlie  United  States  prior  to  the  date  of  the  adoption 
and  use  by  tlio  applicant;  Provided,  That  said  name,  distinguishing  mark  character,  emblem,  colors,  flag, 
or  lianner  was  adopted  and  publicly  used  by  said  institution,  organization,  club,  or  society  prior  to  the 
date  o(  adoption  and  use  by  ttie  applicant;  unless  it  shall  be  shown  to  the  satisfactlou  of  the  Commissioner 
ot  Patents  that  the  marlt  was  adopted  and  used  as  a  trade-mark  by  the  applicant  or  applicant's  predecessors, 
from  whom  title  is  derived,  at  a  date  prior  to  the  date  of  its  adoption  by  such  fraternal  society  as  its  emblem, 
or  which  trade-mark  is  identical  with  a  registered  or  kiioivn  trade-mark  owned  and  in  use  by  another,  and 
appropriated  to  merchandise  of  the  .same  descriptive  properties,  or  which  so  nearly  resembles  a  regLslerecl 
or  known  trade-mark  owned  I'Ud  in  use  by  anotlier,  and  appropriated  to  merchandise  of  the  same  descriptive 
properties  as  to  be  likely  to  cause  confusion  or  mistake  in  the  minds  of  the  public,  or  to  deceive  purchasers; 
or  which  consists  merely  in  the  name  of  an  individual  firm,  corporation,  or  association,  not  written,  printed. 
Impressed,  or  woven  in  some  particular  or  distinctive  manner  or  in  association  with  a  portrait  of  the  indi- 
vidual or  merely  in  words  or  devices  which  are  descriptive  of  the  goods  with  which  they  are  used,  or  ol 
the  character  or  quality  of  such  goods,  or  merely  a  geographical  name  or  term;  no  portrait  of  a  living  indi- 
vidual will  be  registered  as  a  trade-mark,  except  by  llie  consent  of  such  individual  evidenced  by  an  Instrur- 
meat  in  writing :  and  no  trade-mark  will  be  registered  which  is  used  in  unlawful  business,  or  upon  any 
article  injurious  in  itself,  or  which  has  been  used  with  the  design  of  deceiving  the  public  In  the  purchase 
of  merchandise,  or  whicli  has  been  abandoned. 

Any  mark,  used  In  commerce  with  foreign  nations  or  among  the  several  States  or  with  Indian  tribes, 
may  be  registered  if  it  has  been  in  actual  and  exclusive  use  as  a  trade-mark  of  the  applicant,  or  his  pre- 
decessors from  whom  he  derived  title,  for  ten  years  next  preceding  the  passage  ot  the  act  of  February  20  1905 

By  Act  of  Congress  approved  February  IS,  1909.  the  .second  section  of  the  trades-mark  act  was  amended 
30  aa  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  application  prescribed  in  the  foregoing  section,  in  order  to  create  any  right  whatever  in  favor 
of  the  party  filing  it.  must  be  accompanied  by  a  written  declaration  verified   by  the  applicant,  or   by  a 
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member  of  the  firm  or  an  officer  of  the  corporation  or  association  applying,  to  the  effect  that  the  applicant 
believes  himself  or  the  firm,  corporation,  or  association  in  whose  behalf  he  makes  the  application  to  bo 
the  owner  of  the  trade-mark  sought  to  be  registered,  and  that  no  other  person,  hrm,  corporation,  or  asso- 
ciation, to  the  best  of  the  applicant's  knowledge  and  belief,  has  the  right  to  use  such  trade-mark  in  the 
United  States,  either  In  the  identical  form  or  In  such  near  resemblance  thereto  as  might  be  calculated  to 
deceive;  that  such  trade-mark  is  used  In  commerce  among  the  several  States,  or  with  loreigu  nations  or 
witii  Indian  tribes,  and  that  the  description  and  drawing  presented  truly  represent  the  trade-mark  sought 
to  be  registered.  If  the  applicant  resides  or  is  located  in  a  foreign  country,  the  statement  required  snail, 
in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  set  forth  that  the  irade-mark  has  been  registered  by  the  applicant  or  that 
an  application  for  the  registration  thereof  has  been  tiled  by  him  in  the  foreign  country  lu  which  he  residi-s 
or  is  located,  and  shall  give  the  date  of  such  registration,  or  the  application  therefor,  as  the  case  may  be. 
except  that  In  the  application  In  such  cases  it  shall  uot  be  necessary  to  state  thai  the  mark  has  been  used 
in  commerce  with  the  United  States  or  among  the  States  thereof.  The  verihcation  required  by  (his  uection 
may  be  made  before  any  person  within  the  United  States  authorized  by  law  to  administer  oaths  or  wlieu 
the  applicant  resides  In  a  foreign  country,  before  any  Minister,  Charge  d  Affaires.  Consul  or,  commercial 
agent  holdin'^  commission  under  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  before  any  notary  public,  .ludge 
or  Magistrate  having  an  offlcial  seal  and  authorized  to  administer  oaths  in  the  foreign  country  in  which  the 
applicant  m.-iy  be  who32  authority  shall  bq,  proved  by  a  certificate  of  a  diplomatic  or  consular  oiflcer  of 
the  United  States."  / 

A  fee  of  SIO.OO  is  required  by  law  to  be  paid  with  each  application  for  the  registration  of  a  trade-marls, 
and  this  fee  will  include  the  certificate  of  registration,  If  the  trade-mark  be  determined  to  be  registrable. 

An  Act  of  Congress  signed  March  19,  1920,  puts  in  effect  the  provisions  of  the  International  Tiade-Mark 
Convention  at  Buenos  Aires,  August  20,  1910,  by  requiring  registration  of  a  facsimile  of  the  tradc-m«rk, 
name,  residence  of  registrant,  etc. 

COPYRIGHT  LAW  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

(Revised  by  Thorvald  Solberg,  Register  of  Copyrights.) 

THE  copyright  law  approved  March  4,  1<J09,  which  took  effect  on  July  1,  1909,  provides  that  the  appU- 
ciiiion  for  registration  of  any  work  "shall  specify  to  vphlch  of  the  following  classes  lae  work  in  which  copy- 
right is  claimed  belongs": 

(a)  Book.s,  including  composite  and  cyclopasdlo  works,  directories,  gazetteers  and  other  compilations, 
(b)  periodicals,  including  newspapers;  (c)  lectures,  sermons,  addresses,  prepared  for  oral  delivery  (d)  dra- 
matic or  dramatico-musical  compositions;  (e)  musical  compositions;  (f)  maps;  (g)  works  of  art.  model.-  or 
designs  for  works  of  art;  (h)  reproductions  of  a  work  of  art;  (i)  drawings  or  plastic  works  of  a  scientific  or 
technical  character;  (j)  photographs;  (k)  prints  and  pictorial  illustrations.  The  amendment  of -August  24 
1912,  adds:    (1)  motion  picture  photo-plays;  (m)  motion  pictures  other  than  photo-plays. 

The  application  for  registration  of  any  article  should  distinctly  specify  to  which  one  of  these  classes  the 
work  belongs.  An  article  is  not  entitled  to  registration  unless  It  is  reasonably  possible  to  class  it  under  one 
or  the  other  of  the  designations  named  in  tlie  statute. 

For  works  reproduced  in  copies  for  sale  or  public  distribution:     1.  Publish  the  work  with  the  copyright 

notice.     Tho  notice  may  be  in  the  form  "Copyright,  19.  . . . (year  date  of  publication)  by (name 

of  copyright  proprietor) ,  or  In  case  of  works  specified  above  (f)  to  (k)  the  notice  may  consist  of  the  letter  C 
enclosed  in  a  circle  (C)  accompanied  b.v  the  initials,  monogram,  mark  or  symbol  of  the  proprietor — provided 
that  his  name  shall  appear  on  some  accessible  part  of  the  copies."  2.  Promptly  after  publication  send  to 
■  the  Copyright  Office,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C,  two  copies  (or  if  the  work  is  by  a  foreign 
citizen  and  is  first  published  In  a  foreign  country,  one  copy  only)  of  the  beat  edition  of  the  work,  with  an  ap- 
plication for  registration.  In  tho  case  of  motion  picture  photo-plays  and  of  motion  pictures  other  than 
photo-plays  a  description  of  the  work  must  be  filed,  together  witn  copies  of  the  reels,  and  a  money  order 
payable  to  the  Register  of  Copyrights  for  the  statutory  registration  fee  of  SI. 

In  the  case  of  books  by  American  authors,  or  permanent  residents  of  the  United  States,  the  copies 
deposited  must  be  accompanied  by  an  affidavit,  under  the  official  seal  of  an  officer  authorized  to  administer 
oaths,  stating  that  the  typesetting,  printing  and  binding  of  the  book  have  been  performed  within  the  United 
States.     Affidavit  and  application  forms  will  be  supplied  by  the  Copyright  Office  on  request. 

Books  of  foreign  origin  lu  a  language  or  languages  other  than  English  are  not  required  to  be  manu- 
J;iclured  In  the  United  Stales.  In  the  case  of  a  book  in  the  English  language  published  abroad  before  publi- 
cation in  this  country,  an  ad  interim  copyright  for  30  days  from  tlte  day  of  the  deposit  of  the  foreign  copy 
may  be  secured  by  depositing  in  the  Copyright  Office  one  complete  copy  of  the  foreign  edition  within  30 
days  after  Us  publication  abroad.  If  two  copies  of  such  book  manufactured  in  this  country  are  deposited 
with  application  for  registration  and  fee  (Si)  published  during  tho  ad  intenm  term,  the  copyright  shall  be 
e.xtended  for  the  full  term  of  28  years. 

For  works  not  reproduced  in  copies  for  sale:  Copyright  may  also  be  had  of  certain  classes  of  works 
(see  a,  b,  c.  below)  ol  whicli  copies  are  not  reproduced  for  si.le,  by  filing  in  the  Copyright  Office  an  applica- 
tion for  regi.itration,  with  the  statutory  fee  of  $1,  sending  therewith:  (a)  In  the  case  of  lectures  or  other  oral 
addres-ses  or  of  dramatic  or  musical  compositions,  one  complete  manuscript  or  typewritten  copy  of  the  work 
This  privilege  of  registration,  however,  does  not  exempt  the  copyright  proprietor  from  the  deposit  of  printed 
coi)ies  of  a  dramatic  or  musical  composition  or  lecture  where  the  work  is  later  reproduced  in  copies  for  sale 
A  new  application  must  be  made  In  such  cases  and  another  fee  of  51  paid,  (b)  In  the  case  of  photographs 
not  intended  for  gener.al  circulation,  one  photographic  print,  (c)  In  the  case  of  works  of  art  (paintings,  draw- 
ings, sculpture);  or  of  drawings  or  plastic  works  of-a  scientific  or  technical  character,  one  photbgraph  or 
other  identifying  production  of  the  work.  In  the  case  of  a  motion  picture  photo-play,  a  title  and  descrip- 
tion and  one  print  taken  from  each  scene  or  act.  In  case  of  a  motion  picture  other  tlian  a  pholo-play,  a 
title  and  description  with  not  less  than  two  prints  to  be  taken  from  different  sections  of  a  complete  motion 
picture.     In  all  these  cases,  If  the  work  is  later  reproduced  in  copies  for  sale,  two  copies  must  then  be  deposited 

For  registration  of  any  work  subject  to  copyright,  SI,  which  sum  is  to  include  a  certificate  of  registra- 
tion under  seal.  But  only  one  registration  tit  one  fee  is  required  in  the  case  of  several  volumes  of  the  same 
book  deposited  In  the  Copyright  Office  at  the  same  time,  ior  every  additional  certilicate  of  registration, 
or  copy  of  record  under  seal,  50  cents.  In  Uie  case  of  photographs  the  fee  shall  be  50  cents  where  a  certlfi 
rate  Is  not  requested.  For  recording  Jind  certifying  an  assignment  of  copyright,  or  for  a  certified  copy  of  an 
assignment.  Si,  If  the  Instrument  is  not  over  three  hundred  words  in  length;  it  more  than  three  hundred  and 
less  than  one  thousand  words  in  length,  82,  If  more  than  one  thousand  words  in  length,  SI  additional  for  each 
additional  one  thousand  words  or  fraction  thereof  over  three  hundred  words.  For  comparing  a  copy  of  an 
;  sslgnment  vrith  the  record  of  such  document  in  the  Copyright  Ollice  and  certifying  the  same  under  seal, 
SI.  For  recording  the  transfer  of  the  proprietorship  of  copyright  articles,  10  cents  for  each  title  of  a  book 
or  other  article.  In  addition  to  the  fee  prescribed  for  recording  the  instrument  of  assignment  for  recording 
an  extension  or  renewal  of  copyright,  50  cents.  Remittances  should  bo  made  by  money  order  payable  to  the 
Register  of  Copyrights.     Forms  for  application  for  copyright  registration  will  be  furnished  on  request. 

The  original  term  of  copyright  runs  for  twenty-eight  years.  Within  one  year  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  original  term,  the  author.  If  living,  or  the  widow  or  widower  of  the  author,  or  the  children  of  the  author 
It  he  be  Dot  living;  or  If  none  of  these  be  living,  thea  the  author's  executors,  or  In  the  absence  ot  a  will,  tho 
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;  uthor's  next  oJ  kin  may  secure  a  renewal  fSr  a  further  term^of  twenty-eight  years,  making  fifty-six  years 
i  1  all.  In  case  of  composite  works,  if  the  proprietor  secured  the  originar  copyrights,  lie  may  also  .secure 
tlie  renewal. 

Copyrights  are  assignable  by  any  instruments  of  writing  Every  assignment  •'of  copyright  mu.sl  be 
I  'Corded  in  the  Copyright  Office  within  three  calendar  months  after  its  execution  in  the  United  States  or 
■.  ithin  si.'i  calendar  months  after  its  execution  without  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  "In  default  of  whicli 
i'  shall  be  void  as  against  any  subsequent  purchaser  or  mortgagee  for  a  valuable  consideration  without 
I  jtlce.  whose  assignment  has  been  duly  recorded."  Every  assignment  of  copyright  executed  in  a  foreign 
1  >untry  must  be  acknowledged  by  the  assignor  before  a  consular  officer  or  Secretary  of  legation  of  the  United 
;  tates  authorized  by  law  to  administer  oaths  or  perform  notarial  acts.  The  certificate  of  such  acknowledg- 
1  :ent  under  the  hand  and  official  seal  of  such  consular  officer  or  Secretary  of  legation  is  prima  facie  evidence 
of  the  e.xecutiou  of  the  instrument. 

.  ,  .  COPYRIGHT    AMENDMENT    OF    1920. 

'•  ■  Anarafendmeut  to  the  United  States  .Cop.vright  Law  approved  December  IS,  1919.j  Jias  these  fejiturcs: 
li-iiits  granting  of  copyright  to  foreign  authors  or  proprietors  domiciled  in  U.  S  at  time  of  first  publication, 
I'.t  to  citizens,  or  to  subiects  of  stales  or  nations  whicli  grant  (by  treaty,  convention,  agreement,  or  law) 
( -jpyrlght  benefits  giving  substantially  equal  protection  to  U.  S.  citizens,  or  whose  state  or  nation  is  a  party 
i  )  an  international  agreement — the  e.'iisteuce  of  such  reciprocal  conditions  to  be  determined  by  proclama- 
i.on  of  the  President  from  time  to  time,  such  rights  to  last  for  fifteen  months  after  the  date  of  the  Presi- 
(  snt's  proclamation  of  peace.  In  the  case  of  a  book  first  published  abroad  in  English,  the  deposit  of  oni' 
complete  copy  of  foreign  editions,  with  request  for  reservation  of  copyright,  shall  secure  an  ad  inierim 
copyright  good  for  four  monttts  after  such  deposit. 

INTERiVATIONAL,  COPYRIGHT  RELATIONS. 

Copyright  is  not  secured  in  foreign  countries  by  action  In  the  Copyright  Office,  but  only  by  coiniilying 
\,!th  the  legislation  of  such  countries. 

Copyright  relations  have  been  established  with  the  following  foreign  countries  by  proclamation  of  the 
^'resident:  Austria,  Belgium,  Chile,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain  and  the 
.'iritish  possessions,  Italy,  Luxemburg,  Mexico,  Netherlands  .and  possessions,  Norway,  Portugal,  Spain, 
i^iveden,  Switzerland.  Tunis 

Copyright  proclamations  have  been  issued  under  Sec.  1  (e)  of  the  act  of  1909,  securing  copyright  control 
i.t  mechanical  musical  reproduction  in  the  U.  S.  to  citizens  or  subjects  of  Australia,  Belgium,  Cuba,  France, 
'  ;ermany.  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Luxemburg,  New  Zealand  and  Norway.  The  couveution  with  Hungary 
i-icludes  such  protection. 

Copyright  treaties  have  also  been  entered  into  with  C'lina,  Japan  and  Hungary  (the  latter  in  effect  on 
October  16,  1912).  The  Copyright  Convention  of  Mexico  of  1902  has  been  ratified  by  the  United  States 
.'.iid  is  effective  from  July  1,  1908.  as  between  the  United  States  and  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  Honduras. 
-N'icaragua  and  Salvador.  The  Pan-American  Copyright  Convention  signed  at  Buenos  Ayres  in  1910  was 
proclaimed  July  13,  1914,  and  is  effective  as  between  the  United  States  and  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Costa  Rica, 
i:)0!riinlcan  Republic,  Ecu.ador  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru  Sal- 
vador and  Uruguay 

President  Wilson,  on  April  14,  1920,  signed  a  proclamation  granting  to  subjects  of  Great  Britain  and 
dominions  except  Canada,  Australia  New  Zealand,  South  Africa  and  Newfoundland,  copyright  protec- 
tion. Protection  is  also  granted  to  records,  perforated  rolls  and  other  devices  for  production  of  music 
v.ork  by  mechanical  means.  The  proclamation  did  not  afford  protection  to  works  republished  In  either 
^.>untry  since  August  1,  1914,  but  provided  protection  for  all  works  first  produced  or  published  after  that 
lite  and  before  the  President's  proclamation  of  peace. 

The  British  Govemmenti  issued  au  Order  in  Council  protecting  works  first  published  in  U.  S.  between 
.'ugust  1,  1914,  and  termination  of  the  war,  conditional  upon  publication  in  England  not  later  than  six 
months  after  the  termination  of  the  war. 

The  State  Department  advises  interested  American  authors  and  publishers  to  take  immediate  steps 
1.1  obtain  copyright  protection  In  England  for  works  published  in  this  country  since  August  1.  1914,  which 
have  failed  to  obtain  such  protection  In  England. 

NEW    BRITISH    COPYRIGHT    LAW. 

A  new  law  of  Great  Britain  requires  that  patents  (of  foreign  manufacturers)  be  worked  oa  a  commercial 
.scale  within  the  United  Kingdom  within  tour  years,  and  extends  duration  of  patents  to  sixteen  years — 
heretofore  fourteen. 

AUTHORITY   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OF   PATENTS. 

The  Commissioner  of  Patents  Is  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  patent  laws,  and  supervision 
■t  all  matters  relating  to  the  granting  ©f  letters  patent  for  Inventions,  and  the  registration  of  trade-marks, 
lie  Is  by  statute  made  the  tribunal  of  last  resort  In  the  Patent  Office,  and  has  appellate  jurisdiction  In  the 
I  rial  of  Interference  cases,  of  the  patentability  of  Inventions,  and  of  registration  of  trade-marks.  Appeals 
lie  fronj  his  decisions  to  the  United  .States  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  first  Patent  law  in  theU.  8.  was  approved  April  10,  1790.  In  the  first  year  3  patents  were  granted, 
otie  of  them  to  Sam'l  Hopkins  for  his  method  of  making  potash  and  pearlash,  dated  July  31,  1790.  In  the 
fpcond  year  33  patents  were  granted,  and  11  In  the  third  year.  The  Patent  Office  Was  burned,  with  most 
of  the  records.  In  1830.     Up  to  January  1,  1836,  there  had  been  9,957  patents  issued. 


MIGRATORY    BIRD    LAW    UPHELD. 

(From  a  bulletin  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.) 
It  has  long  been  realized  that  the  conflicting  laws  employed  by  the  various  States  have  worked  havoc 
v.ith  our  most  valuable  game  and  migratory  birds,  so  the  mlgratory-blrd  treaty  and  the  I>acey  acts  have 
had  the  support  of  every  nature  lover  in  this  country  and  in  Canada. 

On  April  19,  1920,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  rendered  a  decision  upholding  the  con- 

-tltutlonallty  of  the  treaty  act      In  a  suit  brought  by  the  State  of  Missouri  against  a  Federal  game  warden 

I  ho  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  Federal  game  laws  were  enforceable  In  a  State  whose  game  laws  conflicted 

with  the  mlgratory-blrd  treaty  act.    The  court  defined  the  situation  in  the  following  paragraph  taken 

rem  the  opinion: 

"Here  a  national  Interest  of  very  neai^ly  the  first  magnitude  is  Involved.  It  can  be  protected  only  by 
rational  action  In  concert  with  that  of  another  power  The  subject  matter  Is  only  transitorily  within 
■  he  State  and  has  no  permanent  habitat  therein.  But  for  the  treaty  and  the  statute  there  soon  might  be 
:io  birds  for  any  powers  to  deal  with.  We  see  nothing  In  the  Constitution  that  compels  the  Government 
to  sit  by  while  a  food  supply  Is  cut  off  and  the  protectors  of  our  forests  and  our  crops  are  destroyed.  It 
is  not  sufficient  to  rely  upon  the  States.  The  reliance  Is  vain,  and  were  It  otherwise  the  question  is  whether 
the  United  States  Is  forbidden  to  act.    We  are  of  opinion  that  the  treaty  and  statute  must  be  upheld." 
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UNITED    STATES    SUPREME    COURT    UPHOLDS    THE    PROHIBJTJON 

AMENDMENT    AND    THE    VOLSTEAD    ACT. 

'I'UE  Supreme  Court  o(  the  United  States  In  tlir^e  ^-eparat'.*  decisions  in  1020  vaJldated  the  Volstead  act 
and  tlie  Proaibltion  (Klghteenth)  Atnendment  to  the  Federal  Conslitution. 

TEX7'   OF   DECISION    UPHOLDING    THE    VOLSTEAD    ACT. 

The  S^nreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Jan.  5,  1920,  upheld  (.")  to  4)  the  valldltj'  of  the  Volstead 

Prohibition  Enforcement  Act,  p:i33ed  by  Congress  Oct.  28,  UMS,  over  President  \\1l8on'8  veto.     The  decision 

wa.i  rendered  ou  the  ploa  of  Jacob  Ruppert,  a  New  York  brewer,  to  enjoin  the  enforcement  of  the  act  analnst 

him.     H38  suit  was  dismissed  by  the  United  States  Distriel  Court  at  New  York,  and  then  went  to  the  United 

Slates  SupromeCourt  on  appeal.     Mr.  Justice  BrandelB  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  latter  tribunal,  asloll  >ivs: 

By  the  act  of  aug.  10,  1917,  c.  .53,  s-:^c.  15,  40  Stat.  276,  282,  a  war  measure  known  aa  the  Lever  Act. 

CiugresB  prohibited  tl\o  use  after  Sept.  9,  1917,  of  food  mate.lal.-*  or  feeds  in  the  production  of  dl.uilletl 

spirits  for  beverage  purposes  and  authorized  the  President  to  limit  or  prohibit  their  wan  in  the  production 

of  malt  or  \-lnou3  liquors  for  beverage  purposes,  so  fir  as  he  might,  from  time  to  time,  deem  It   esaential 

to  assiu:^  an  adequate  supply  of  food,  or  deem  It  helpful  in  promoting  the  national  seeurltj  or  defense. 

Under  the  ixjwer  so  conferred  the  President,  by  proclamation  of  Dec.  8,  1917,  prohibited  the  production 

after  Jan.  1,  1918.  of  any  "malt  liquors  except  ale  and  porter"  containing  more  than  2.75  per  centum  of 

Mlcohol  by  weight.     By  proclamation  of  Sept.  Ifi,  1918,  the  prohibition  was  extended  to  "malt  liquors. 

including  near  beer,  for  beverage  purposes,  whether  or  n.ot  such  malt  liquors  contain  alcohol":  and  by 

proclamation  of  March  4,  1919.  the  prohibition  was  limited  "to  Intoxicating  malt  liquors."     Under  Section 

2  of  the  act  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  above  provisions  was  assigned  to  the  Commiasioner  of  Internal 

Kevenue.     This  act  contained  no  provision  prohibiting  the  sole  of  into.'^lcating  or  other  liquors.     Ou 

Nov.  21,  1918,  the  so-cyllotl  A\'ar-timc  Prohibition  Act  (c.  212,  40  Stat.  1045)  was  approved.     It  provided 

tliaf. 

"After  May  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  nineteen,  imtil  tlie  eonrlusion  of  the  present  war  and  there- 
after until  the  termination  of  demobilization,  tlie  date  of  which  shall  be  determined  and  proclaimed 
l)y  the  President  of  tlie  United  States,  no  grains,  cerei'ls.  frviits  or  other  food  product  shall  be  ased 
■  in  the  manufacture  or  production  of  beer,  wine,  or  other  intoxicating  malt  or  vinous  liquors  for  bever- 
'  ago  purpcses.  After  June  t'lirticth,  nineteen  hundred  and  nineteen,  until  the  conclusion  of  the  present 
war  and  thereafter  until  tl\e  termination  of  demobilization,  the  date  of  which  shall  be  deterniinwf 
and  proclaimed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  no  beer,  wine  or  otlier  intoxicating  malt  or  vinous 
liquor  shall  be  sold  for  beverage  intrposos  except  \'or  export.   .    .    ." 

On  Feb.  6,  19)9,  the  Commi.ssioner  of  Internal  Revenue  ruled  (Treasury  Decision  2788)  that  a  bev- 
ernge  conttiinlng  a,s  mucli  as  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  alcohol  by  volume  would  be  regarded  as  intoxi- 
cating within  the  inteilt  of  the  act  of  Nov.  21,  1918:  and  tiiat  after  May  1,  1919,  persons  wotdd  not  be 
permitted  to  qualify  as  brewers,  if  the  alcoholic  content  of  tlieir  product  eqtialled  or  exceeded  that  pet^ 
centage.  In  eo  ruling  the  Commissioner  adopted  and  applied  to  this  prohibitory  act  the  same  classiU- 
cation  of  malt  liquors  which  had  been  applied  in  administering  the  laws  concerning  the  taxation  of  beer 
and  other  similar  fermented  liquors.  For  since  1902  (Treasury  Decision  514)  fermented  liquor  containing 
as  much  as  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  alcohol  had  been  treated  as  taxable  under  Revised  Statutes,  Sec- 
tions 3339  and  3242;  and  this  classification  was  expres.sly  adopted  in  the  War  Revenue  Act  in  Oct.  3, 
1017,  c.  63,  sec.  307. 40  Stat.  p.311.  The  correctness  of  this  constn-ctionof  the  act  was  promptly  and  earnestly 
controverted  by  the  brewers,  who  insisted  thyt  Congre.'^s  had  Intended  'o  prohibit  the  production  only 
of  such  beer  or  other  m^lt  liquors  as  were  in  fact  lntoxic:iting.  The  attempt  was  then  made  to  remove 
the  doubt  by  new  legislation  before  May  1,  1919,  when  the  act  would  by  Its  terms  become  operative. 
On  Feb.  26  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  reiwrted  favorably  an  Amendment  to  H.  R.  135S1 
providing:  "The  words  'beer,  wine  or  other  intoxicating  malt  or  vinou."  liquors'  in  the  War  Prohibition 
.Act  shall  be  construed  to  mean  any  liquors  which  contain  in  excess  of  one-half  of  1  i)er  centum  of  alcohol." 
The  Sixty-fUth  Congress  ended  on  March  4  wltliout  acting  on  this  hill;  and  the  Sixty-sixth  C:ongres.? 
did  not  convene  in  extra  sesslou  until  May  19.  On  June  30.  tlie  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
reported  stibstantial!y>the  same  provision  as  Section  1  of  Title  I.  of  H.  R.  6810;  but  It  was  not  enacted 
until  (October  28,  1919.  when  as  the  Volstead  act  it  was  passed  over  the  President's  veto. 

Immediatsly  after  the  pa8.saee  of  tne  Volstead  act  this  suit  was  brought  in  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Southern  Distiict  of  New  York  by  Jacob  Ruppert  against  Caffey,  United  States 
•Attorney,  and  McElligott,  Acting  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue,  to  enjoin  the  enforcement  as  against 
the  plaintiff  of  the  penalties  provided  in  the  War-time  Prohibition  Act  as  amended  by  the  Volstead  act. 
It  was  heard  below  on  plaintiff's  motion  for  a  pieliminary  itijunction  and  defendants'  motion  to  dismiss: 
and  having  been  dismissed,  was  brought  here  by  direct  ap!)eal  under  Section  238  of  the  Judlclrl  Code 
The  bill  alleged  that  plaintiff,  the  owner  of  a  brewery  and  anpurtenances,  was  on  Oct.  28,  1919,  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  a  beer  containing  more  than  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  alcohol  by  volume  and  less 
th.an  2.75  per  centum  by  weight  or  3  4  per  centum  by  volume,  and  had  then  on  hand  a  large  quantity 
of  such  beer;  and  that  this  beer  was  not  in  fact  intoxicating.  Plaintiff  contended  (I)  that  the  f.ct  of 
Nov.  21,  1918,  had  become  void  or  liad  expired  by  its  own  terms  before  the  bill  was  filed:  (2)  that  its  i)ro- 
hibition  by  its  terms  was  limited  to  beer  which  was  in  fact  intoxicating;  (3)  that  the  act  of  Oct.  28,  1919. 
Title  I..  See.  1.  which  purported  to  extend  the  prohibition  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  beer  not  in  fact 
intoxicating,  exceeded  the  war  power  of  Congress;  and  tliat  thereby  violation  of  rights  guaranteed  to 
plaintiff  by  the  Fifth  Amendment  was  threatened. 

This  case  was  heard  and  decided  below  with  Drjfoos  et  al  v.  Kdw.ards;  and  it  was  argued  here  on  the 
same  day  with  that  case  and  Hamilton  v.  Kentucky  Distilleries  and  AVarehouse  Company,  decided  Dec.  . 
l.j,  1919.  For  the  same  re.isons  set  forth  in  the  opinion  in  tliose  cases,  the  act  of  Nov.  21,  1918.  was  and 
remained  valid  as  against  the  plaintiff  and  had  not  expired.  For  the  same  reasons  .Section  1  of  Title  I. 
of  the  act  of  Oct.  28,  1919.  was  not  invalid,  merely  because  it  was  new  legislation.  But  It  is  Insisted  that 
tills  legislation  is  nevertlicless  void  as  against  the  plaintiff,  because  Congress  could  not,  even  imder  Its 
full  war  powers,  prohibit  the  maiuifacture  and  sale  of  non-intoxi''a!its,  and,  at  all  events,  could  not  without 
making  compensation,  extend  thi>  prohibition  to  non-intoxic:iting  liquor  acquired  before  the  passage 
of  tho  act.     These  objections  require  consideration. 

First:     May  the  plaintiff  show  as  a  basis  for  relief  that  tlic  beer  manufactured  by  it  with  alcol'.olic  ■ 
content  not  greater  than  2.75  per  centum  in  weight  and  3.4  per  centum  In  volume  is  not  in  fact  Intoxloating? 
The  Government  Insists  that  the  fact  alleged  is  immaterial  since  the  passage  of  the  Volstead  act  by  which  ; 
the  prohibition  of  the  manufacture  aiul  sale  is  extended  to  all  beer  and  oth&r  malt  liquor  containing  as 
much  as  one-half  of  one  per  centum  of  alcohol  by  volume.     If  the  war  power  of  Congress  to  effectively 
prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  litjuors  In  order  to  promote  the  Nation's  efJIclenoy  in* 
men,  mimltlons  and  supplies  is  as  full  and  complete  as  the  police  power  of  the  States  to  effectively  enforce 
such  prohibition  In  order  to  promote  the  health,  safety  and  morals  of  the  community,  it  is  clear  that  this 
movlsion  of  the  Volstead  act  is  valid  and  has  rendered  immaterial  the  question  whether   plaintiff's  beer 
is  intoxicating.     For  the  legislation  and  decisions  of  the  highest  courts  of  nearly  ail  of  the  States  establish 
that  It  is  deemed  impossible  to  effectively  enforce  either  prohibitory  laws  or  other  laws  merely  regulating 
the  manufa«ture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  if  liability  or  inclusion  within  the  law  is  made  to  depend 
upon  the  issuable  fa^ct  whether  or  not  a  particidar  liquor  ma^le  or  sold  as  a  beverage  is  Intoxicating  •    lu 
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other  words,  it  clearly  appears  that  a  liquor  law.  to  be  capablaof  effective  entorcemect  must,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Legislatures  and  courts  of  the  several  States,  be  made  to  apply  either  to  nil  liq  lors  of  the  specle.s 
enumerated.  lil<e  beer,  ale  or  wine,  regardless  of  the  presence  or  dtgree  of  alcoholic  content;  or  if  a  more 
general  description  is  used,  such  as  distilled,  rectified,  spirituous,  fermented,  malt  or  brened  llquorsi  to 
all  liquors  within  that  general  description  regardless  of  alcoholic  content;  or  to  such  of  these  liquors  as 
contain  a  named  percentage  of  alcohol;  and  often  several  such  standards  are  combined  so  that  certain 
specific  and  generic  liquors  are  altogether  forbidden  and  such  other  liquors  as  contain  a  given  percentage 

A  test  often  tised  to  determine  whether  a  beverage  is  to  be  deemed  intoxicating  within  tne  meaning 
of  the  liquor  law  Is  whether  it  contains  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  of  alcohol  by  volume.  A  survey  of  the 
liquor  laws  of  tlie  States  reveals  that  In  sixteen  States  the  test  is  cither  a  list  of  enumerated  beverages 
without  regard  to  whether  they  contain  any  alcohol  or  the  presence  of  any  alcohol  in  a  beverage,  regard- 
less of  qua;itity;  in  elRhteen  States  it  is  the  presence  of  as  much  as  or  more  than  one-lialf  of  1  per  cent, 
of  alcbTiol:  in  six  States,  1  per  cent,  of  alcohol;  in  one  State,  the  presence  of  the  "alcoholic  principle  : 
and  It)  tw6  States,  2  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  Thus  in  forty-two  of  the  forty-eight  States — Maryland  appears 
fn  two  classes  above — a  malt  liquor  containing  over  2  per  cent,  of  alcohol  by  weight  or  volume  !s  deemed 
for  the  purpose  of  regulation  or  prohibition,  intoxicating  as  a  matter  of  law.  Only  one  State  has  adopted  a 
test  as  high  as  2.75  per  cent,  by  weight  or  3.4  per  cent,  by  volume.  Only  two  States  permit  the  question 
of  the  intoxicating  character  of  an  enumevated  liquor  to  be  put  in  issue.  In  three  other  States  the  matter 
has  not  been  made  clear  eitlier  by  decision  or  legislation.  The  decisions  of  the  courts  as  well  as  the  action 
ot  the  Legislatures  maVce  it  clear — or,  at  least,  furnish  ground  upon  which  Congress  reasonably  might 
conclude— that  a  rigid  classification  of  beverages  is  an  essential  of  either  eflectlve  regulation  or  effective 
prohibition  of  intoxicating  liquors.  ,     .,     ,        ..^.     ,.         ^     ■ 

Purity  Extract  Co.  v.  Lynch,  226  V.  S.  192,  determined  that  State  legislation  of  this  character  is  valid 
and  set  forth  wltli  clearness  the  constitutional  ground  upon  which  it  rests:  "When  a  State  exerting  its 
recognized  authority  undertakes  to  suppress  what  it  is  free  to  regard  as  a  public  evil,  it  may  adopt  suchl 
measures  having  reasonable  relation  to  that  end  as  it  may  deem  necessary  in  order  to  make  its  action  ef- 
fective. It  doe's  not  follow  that  because  a  transaction  separately  considered  is  Innocuous  it  may  not  be 
Included  in  a  prohibition  the  scope  of  which  is  regarded  as  essential  in  the  legislative  judgment  to  accom- 
plish a  purpose  wiciiin  the  admitted  power  of  the  Government."  (p.  201)  ....  "It  was  competent  for 
the  Legislature  of  Mississippi  to  recognize  the  dlfftculties  besetting  the  admmistration  of  laws  aimed  at 
the  prevention  of  traffic  in  intoxicants.  It  prohibited,  among  otlier  things,  the  sale  of  "malt  liquors." 
In  thas  dealing  with  a  class  of  beverages  which  in  general  are  regarded  as  Intoxicating,  it  was  not  bound 
to  resort  to  a  discrimination  with  respect  to  Ingredients  and  processes  of  manufacture  which.  In  the  en- 
deavor to  eliminate  innocuous  beverages  from  the  condemnation,  would  facilitate  subterfuges  and  frauds 
and  fetter  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  A  contrary  conclusion  logically  pressed  would  save  the  nominal 
power  while  preventing  its  effective  exercise."  (p.  204)  .  .  .  "The  State,  v.ithin  the  limits  we  have 
stated,  must  decide  upon  the  measures  that  are  needful  for  the  protection  of  its  people,  and  having  regard 
to  the  artifices  which  are  used  to  promote  the  sale  of  intoxicants  under  the  guise  of  innocent  beverages 
It  would  constitute  an  unwarranted  departure  from  accepted  principle  to  hold  that  the  prohibition  of  the 
sale^f  all  malt  liquors,  including  the  beverage  in  question,  was  beyond  its  reserved  power."  (p.  205.) 

That  the  Federal  Government  would,  in  attemiiting  to  enforce  a  prohibitory  law,  be  confronted  with 
difflcultles  similar  to  those  eivcountered  by  the  States  Is  obvious:  and  both  this  experience  of  the  States 
and  the  need  of  the  Federal  Government  of  legislation  defining  intoxicating  liquors  as  was  done  In  the 
Volstead  act  was  clearly  set  forth  in  the  reports  of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judkiary  in  reporting 
the  bill  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress,  3d  Session,  Report  1143,  Feb.  26.  1919,  and  to  the  Sixty-ebtth  Congress, 
Ist  Session,  Benort  91,  June  30,  1919.  Furthermore  recent  experience  ot  the  military  forces  had  shown 
the  necessity  of  fixing  a  definite  alcoholic  test  for  the  purpose  of  administering  the  limited  prohibitory 
law  included  In  the  Selective  Service  Act  of  May  18,  1917,  c.  15,  sec.  12,  40  Stat.  76,82.  And  the  Attorney 
General,  calling  attention  speciflcallv  to  the  claim  made  in  respect  to  the  2.75  per  cent,  beer,  had  pointed 
out  to  Congress  that  definition  of  Intoxicating  liquor  by  fixed  standards  was  essential  to  effective  enforce- 
ment of  the  Prohibition  Law.  It  is  therefore  clear  both  that  Congres.s  might  reasonably  have  considered 
some  legislative  definition  of  Intoxicating  liquor  to  be  essential  to  effective  enforcement  of  prohibition 
and  also  that  the  definition  provided  by  the  Volstead  act  was  not  an  arbitrary  one. 

Plaintiff's  argument  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  war  power  of  Congress  to  prohibit  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  does  not  extend  to  the  adoption  of  such  means  to  tliis  end  as  In  its 
judgment  are  necessary  to  the  effective  administration  of  the  law.  The  contention  appears  to  be,  that 
since  the  power  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  not  expressly  granted  to 
Congress,  but  is  a  power  implied  under  Section  8  of  Article  I.  of  the  Constitution,  which  authorizes  Con- 
gress "to  raalce  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  Into  e.xecution"  powers  expressly 
enumerated,  the  power  to  prohibit  non-lntoxlcants  would  be  merely  an  Incident  of  the  power  to  prohibit 
Intoxicants;  and  that  it  cannot  be  held- to  exist,  because  one  implied  power  may  not  be  grafted  upon  another 
Implied  power.  This  argument  Is  a  mere  matter  of  words.  The  police  power  of  a  State  over  the  liquor 
traffic  is  not  limited  to  the  power  to  prohibit  the  sale  ot  Intoxicating  liquors  supported  by  a  separate  Im- 
plied power  to  prohibit  kindred  non-intoxicating  liquors  so  far  as  necessary  to  make  the  prohibition  of 
Intoxicants  effective;  it  is  a  single  broad  power  to  make  such  laws,  by  way  of  prohibition,  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  effectively  suppress  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors.  Likewise  the  implied  war  power  over 
Intoxicating  liquors  exteqds  to  the  enactment  of  laws  which  will  not  merely  prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  but  will  effectually  prevent  their  sale.  Furthermore,  as  stated  in  Hamilton  v.  Kentucky 
Distilleries  and  Warehouse  Company,  supra,  while  discussing  the  Implied  power  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
Intoxicating  liquors:  "When  the  United  States  exerts  any  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  it  by  the  Con- 
stitution no  valid  objection  can  be  based  upon  the  fact  that  such  exercise  may  be  attended  by  the  same 
incidents  which  attend  an  exercise  by  a  State  of  its  police  power   ..." 

The  distinction  sought  to  be  made  by  plaintiff  between  the  scope  or  incidents  of  an  express  power 
and  those  of  an  implied  power  has  no  basis  In  reason  or  authority.  Thus,  the  Constitution  confers  upon 
Congress  the  express  power  "to  establish  Post  Offices  and  post  roads"  (Article  I.,  Section  8,  Clause  7). 
From  this  is  implied  the  power  to  acquire  land  for  Post  Offices  In  the  several  States,  Battle  v.  United  States, 
209  XJ.  S.  36;  and  as  an  incident  of  this  Implied  power  to  acquire  land,  the  further  power  is  Implied  to  take 
It  by  right  of  eminent  domain.  Kohl  v.  United  States,  91  U.  S.  367.  Likewise,  the  Constitution  confers 
by  Clause  3  the  express  power  "to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several  States";  but  there  is  implied 
for  this  purpose  also  the  power  to  gr.ant  to  Individuals  franchises  to  construct  and  operate  railroads  from 
State  to  State,  California  v.  Pacific  T?ailroad  Co.,  127  U.  S.  1,  39.  Incidental  to  this  Implied  power  to 
construct  or  authorize  the  construction  of  a  railroad — Is  the  further  implied  power  to  regulate  the  relations 
'oJ  the  railroad  with  its  employees,  Second  Employers'  Liability  Cases,  223  U.  8.  1,  47;  to  require  8afet.\- 
appliances  upon  cars,  even  when  used  in  Intrastate  commerce,'  Southern  Railway  v.  United  States,  222 
v.  a.  20;  and  to  regulate  freight  rates  even  to  the  extent  of  affecting  intraatate  rates,  American  Express 
•Oct.  V.  Caldwell,  244  U.  S.  617.  Whether  it  be  for  purposes  of  natolnal  defense,  orfor  the  purpose  ot 
'establishing  Post  Offices  and  post  roads  or  for  the  purpose  of  regulathie  Commerce  among  the  several 
States  Congress  has  the  i)ower  "to  make  all  laws  necessary  and  propw  for  carrying  into" execution"  the 
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duty  so  reposed  in  the  Federal  Government.  While  thl3  is  a  G*veriiment  of  enumorated  powers  it  has  full 
attributes  of  sovereignty  within  the  limits  of  those  powers.  In  re  Debs.  158  V.  8.  564.  Some  confusion 
of  thought  miKht  perhaps  have  been  avoided,  if,  instead  of  distinguishing  between  powers  by  the  term 
express  and  implied,  tlie  term  specilic  and  Reneval  had  been  used.  For  the  power  conferred  by  Clause 
18  of  Section  8  "to  mal<o  all  laws  whioh  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution"  powers 
sperillcally  enumerated  is  also  an  c.\pro.ss  power.  Since  Congress  has  power  to  increase  war  efQclencv 
by  pvohibitlns;  the  liquor  trafflc,  uo  reason  appears  why  it  should  be  denied  tlic  power  to  make  Its  prohi- 
bition cfleclive. 

Second:  Does  the  fact  that  Tiilo  1.  of  the  Volstead  act  toolc  effect  upon  its  passage  render  Section  1 
Invalid  as  a^ninst  the  plaintilT?  Prohibition  of  the  manufacture  of  malt  rxjuors  with  Mcoholic  content 
of  one-halt  of  1  per  <;ent.  or  more  is  pcrnilsslblo  only  because,  in  the  opinion  of  Conpre.ss,  the  war  emer- 
gency  demands  It.  If,  in  its  opinion,  the  pii,rticular  emergency  demands  the  immediate  discontinuance 
of  tlie  irafttc  Congret'S  must  have  the  powea'  to  require  sucii  discontinuance.  To  limit  the  power  of  Con- 
gress so  that  it  may  require  discontinuance  only  after  the  lapse  of  a  reasonable  time  from  the  passage  of 
the  art  would  seriously  restrict  it  in  the  excrciBc  of  the  war  powers.  Hardship  resulting  from  making 
an  act  take  effect  upon  its  passage  is  a  frequent  Incident  of  permissible  legislation;  but  whether  it  shall 
be  imposed  rests  wlioliy  In  the  discretion  of  the  law-mal<lng  bodVj.  That  the  prohibition  of  the  manu- 
factiive  of  non-intoxicating  licer,  if  permlssit)Ic  at  all,  may  be  made  to  take  effect  Immediately  follows 
necossarlly  from  tlio  principle  acted  upon  in  Mugler  v.  Kansas,  123  tl.  S.  023,  609,  since  the  Incidents 
attending  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  the  war  power  to  proliibit  the  litiuor  trafHc  arc  the  same  as  those 
that  attend  the  Kt.atcs  proliibiijon  under  the  police  power.  lu  the  Mugler  case,  also,  tlio  breweries  were 
erected  at  a  time  when  tlic  .'state  did  not  forbid  tlie  manufaoturo  of  malt  liquors;  and  there  it  was  alleged 
that  Mic  prohihltion,  whi(^h  became  elTective  almost  immediately,  would  reduce  the  value  of  one  of  the 
l)reweries  by  three-fourths  and  would  render  the  other  of  little  value.  Here,  as  there,  the  loss  resulting 
to  the  plaintiff  from  iual)iUty  to  u.se  the  property  for  brewery  purjiosos,  is  an  incident  of  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  property  and  of  tlie  war  need  which,  wo  must  assume,  demanded  the  discontinuance  of  use 
be  immediate;.  PI.T-intifr  cannot  complain,  becau.se  a  di-scoiitinuancc  later  would  have  caused  him  a  smaller 
loss.  This,  indeed,  appiMrs  to  be  conceded  so  far  as  concerns  tlie  brewery  and  appurtencnces.  The 
objection  on  the  ground  that  the  prohil)itlou  takes  effect  immediately  is  conlined  to  the  prohibition  of  the 
sale  of  the  beer  on  hand  at  the  time  of  tlie  passage  of  the  act.  But  as  to  that  also  we  cannot  say  that 
the  action  of  Congrcs,s  was  unreasonable  or  arbitrary. 

PlaintiQ  contends,  however,  that  even  if  immediate  pvohibitiou  of  the  sale  of  its  non-intoxicating 
beer  is  within  the  war  i>owcr.  tliis  can  be  legally  olTectt-d  onlv  provided  compensation  is  made;  and  it 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  Barbour  v.  Georgia,  249  \}.  S.  454,  4.59,  following  some  earlier  cases,  the 
question  was  rewrved  whether,  under  t  lie  police  power,  llie  States  could  prohibit  the  sale  of  liquor  acquired 
before  the  enactment  of  the  statute  It  should,  however,  be  noted  that,  among  the  judgments  affirmed 
in  the  Mugler  case,  was  one  for  violation  of  the  act  by  selling  beor  acquired  before  its  enactment  (see  pp. 
025,  627);  and  that  it  was  assumed  without  discussion  that  the  .same  rule  applied  to  tlie  brewery  and  its 
product  (p.  P'o9).  But  we  arc  not  required  to  dotcrminc  here  the  limits  in  this  respect  of  the  police  power 
of  the  States;  nor  whether  th.e  pi  Incijile  is  a,pplicalilo  liere  under  which  the  Federal  Government  has  been 
declared  to  be  tree  from  lialiility  to  .in  owner  'for  private  property  injured  or  destroyed  during  the  war 
by  operations  oJ  armie-s  in  the  field,  or  by  measures  necessary  to  their  safety  and  ctTlcicncy,"  United  States 
v.  Pacific  Railroad.  120  U.  S.  227.  2:59;  in  analogy  to  that  by  which  States  are  exempt  from  liability  for 
the  demolition  of  a  house  in  the  path  of  a  conflagration,  see  l.awton  v.  Steele,  152  U.  R.  132,  136;  or  for 
garbage  of  value  taken,  Reduction  Co  v.  Sanitary  Works.  199  U.  S.  300;  Gardner  v.  Michigan,  199  U.  8. 
325;  or  for  unwholesome  food  of  value  destroyed,.  North  American  Storage  Co.  v.  Chicago,  211 
V.  S.  306;  Adams  v.  Milwaukee,  228  U.  S.  572.  584;  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  health.  H^ere 
as  in  Hamilton  v.  Kentucky  Distlllotics  and  Warehouse  Company,  supra  there  v.'as  no  appropriation 'of 
private  property,  but  merely  a  le.ssculnL'  of  value  due  to  a  permissible  restriction  imposed  upon  its  use. 

It  l3  urged  that  tne  act  is  particularly  oppressive  in  respect  to  the  beer  on  hand,  because  the  plain- 
tiff was  engaged  in  m.auufacturiiii.'  and  selling  a  non-intoxicating  beverage  expressly  authorized  by  tiie 
President  in  his  proclamation  of  Dec.  S.  I9I7,  and  prohibited  by  him  later,  only  when  conservation  of 
all  the  food  products  ot'the  country  became  necessary .  The  facts  afford  no  basis  on  which  to  rest  the  claim 
of  an  equity  in  the  plaintiffs  favor.  The  siiecific  permission  from  the  President  to  manufacture  2.75 
per  cent,  beer  was  not  on  the  ground  that  such  beer  was  non-intoxicating;  nor  was  it  a  declaration  by 
him  that  this  beer  was  in  fact  non-iiuoxieatiii>i  The  permission  extended  to  all  "ale  and  porter,"  which 
every  one  knows,  are  intoxicating  liquors  This  permission  to  make  2.75  per  cent,  beer  was  withdrawn 
Dee  1,  1918,;  under  proclamation  of  Sept.  16,  191S:  and  no  pernii.ssion  to  manufacture  specifically  2.75 
per  cent,  beer  w.as  ever  thereafter  given  by  the  President.  .  HLs  later  proclamation  (March  4.  1919)  merely 
limited  the  prohibition  of  tlic  u.se  of  foodstuffs  to  use  in  the  production  of  "intoxicating  liquors." 
AVhether  2.75  per  cent,  beer  was  Intoxicating  was  thtts  left  by  the  President  not  only  witliout  a  decision 
but  without  even  an  intimation.  The  statement  of  plaintiff  that  the  2.75  per  cent,  beer  on  hand  was 
manufactured  under  permission  of  the  President  is  wholly  unfounded.  It  was  not  until  July  1..1919. 
when  the  War-time  Proliibition  Act  became  operative  in  this  respect  that  there  was  any  prohibition  of 
the  sale  of  any  liquors  So  far  as  appears,  all  the  beer  wtiich  the  plaintiff  had  on  hand  at  the  time  of 
the  passage  of  the  Volstep.d  act  was  manufactured  by  the  plaintiff  long  after  the  President  hud  ceased 
to  h.avc  any  authority  to  foiliid  or  to  permit, 
.lustices  McReynolds.  Day  and  Van  Devanter  dissented,  on  the  general  ground  that  war,  thougli  tecli- 
nlcally  still  unended.  was.  in  practical  reality,  at  an  end,  and  Congres:?Tlierefore  no  longer  faced,  v,'hen 
enacting  the  Volstead  law,  a,  war  emergency.    Justice  Clarke  also  dissented  Irom  the  majority  viewa. 

TEXT  OP   DECISION    AGAiyf.ST    REFERENDUit    OX    PROIlIlilTlON    AMENDMENT. 

The  United  States  Stipreme  Court  unanimously  decided,  June  1,  1920,  that  amendments  to  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  are  subject  to  action  only  by  State  Legislatures,  and  cannot  be  submitted  to  a  referendum 
vote  of  the  people  In  any  of  the  States,  not  oven  if  there  be  a  referendum  clause  In  a  State  Constitution. 
The  case  at  issue  was. begun  in  Ohio,  where  the  Legislature  had  ratified  the  Federal  Prohibition  Amendment 
Thereupon,  George  S.  Hawke   a  c  iiizen,  sued  to  nullify  the  Legislature's  action. 

The  deci.sion  of  the  Court  read  by  Justice  Day,  said,  after  reciting  the  history  of  the  .suit  and  the  con- 
troverted legislation: 

The  question  for  our  considerai  Ion  is:  Whether  the  provision  of  the  Ohio  Constitution,  adopted  at 
the  general  election,  November,  1918,  extending  the  referendum  to  the  ratification  by  the  General  As- 
■  sembly  of  proposed  amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitution  is  in  conflict  with  Article  V.  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  The  Amendment  of  1918.  provides:  "The  people  also  reserve  to  them- 
.selves  the  legislative  power  of  the  referendum  on  the  action  of  the  General  Assembly  ratifying  any  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States."  Article  V.  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
pirovldes:  "The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  shall  deem  It  necessary,  shall  propose 
amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or,  on  the  application  of  the  Legislatures  of  two-third.s  of  I  the  sev- 
eral States,  shall  call  a  convention  for  proposing  nmendmeiUs,  which,  in  either  case,  shall  be  valid  t'»  all 
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Intents  and  purposes  as  part  of  this  Constitution,  when  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  three-fourllis  of 
the  several  States,  or  by  couveutions  In  three-fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  tho  other  mode  of  ratification 
may  be  proposed  by  the  Congress;  provided  that  no  amendment  which  may  bo  made  prior  to  the  year 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight  shall  in  any  manner  affect  the  ftrst  and  fourth  clauses  in  the  ninth 
section  ol  the  first  article;  and  that  no  State,  without  its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage 
In   the   Senate. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  ordained  by  the  people,  and,  when  duly  ratified,  It  be- 
came the  Constitution  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.-  McCullough  v.  Maryland,  4  Wheaton,  31(i, 
402.  The  States  surrendered  to  the  general  Government  the  powers  speciftcally  cocfi^rred  upon  the 
Nation,  and  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  are  the-supremo  law  of  tiic  land.  The 
framers  of  4he  Constitution  realized  that  it  might  in  the  progress  of  time  and  the  development  of  new 
conditions  require  changes,  and  they  Intended  to  provide  an  orderly  manner  in  which  these  could  be 
accomplished;  to  that  end  they  adojjted  the  Fifth  Article.  This  Article  makes  provision  for  the  pro- 
posal of  amendments  either  by  two-thirils  of  both  houses  of  Congress,  or  on  application  of  the  Legislatures 
of  two-thirds  of  the  States;  thus  securing  deliberation  and  consideration  before  any  change  can  be  pro- 
posed. The  proposed  change  can  only  become  effective  by  tho  ratification  of  the  Legislatures  of  three- 
fourtlis  of  the  States,  or  by  conventions  la  a  like  number  of  States.  The  method  of  ratWcatlon  Is  left 
to  the  choice  of  Congress.  Both  metliods  of  ratlQcalion,  by  Legislatures  or  conventions,  call  for  actitm 
by  deliberative  assemblages  representative  of  the  people,  which  it  was  assumed  would  voice  the  will  of 
the  people. 

The  Fifth  Article  la  a  grant  of  authority  by  the  people  to  Congress.  The  determination  of  the 
method  of  ratification  Is  the  exercise  of  a  national  power  specifically  granted  by  the  Constitution;  that 
power  is  conferred  upon  Congress,  and  is  limited  to  two  -methods,  by  action  of  the  LogLslatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  States,  or  conventions  in  a  like  number  of  States.  Dodge  v.  Woolsey,  IH  Howard,  331,348. 
The  framers  of  the  Constitution  might  have  adopted  a  different  method.  Ratification  might  have  been 
left  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  or  to  some  authority  of  government  other  tlian  that  selected.  The  language 
of  the  Article  Is  plain,  and  admits  of  no  doubt  in  its  interpretation.  It  Is  not  the  function  of  couris  or 
legislative  bodies,  national  or  State,  to  alter  the  method  which  the  Constitution  has  fixed. 

All  of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  nave  been  submitted  with  a  rcquiremect  for  legislative 
ratification;  by  this  method  ail  of  them  have  been  adopted. 

The  only  question  really  for  determination  is:  \Vliat  did  the  framers  of  tho  Conatttution  mean  in 
requiring  ratification  by  Legislatures"?  That  was  not  a  term  of  unceilaln  meaning  when  incorporated 
Into  the  Constitution.  What  it  meant  when  adopted  it  still  means  tor  the  purpo.sc  of  Interpretation. 
A  Legislature  was  then  the  representative  body  which  miido  the  laws  of  the  people.  Tlie  term  Is  often 
used  in  the  Constitution  with  this  evident  meaning.  Article  1.,  Section  2,  prescribes  the  qualifications 
of  electors  of  Congressmen  as  "tliose  requisite  for  electors  of  tiie  most  numerous  blanch  of  the  State  Leg- 
islature." Article  I.,' Section  3  provided  that  Senators  shall  i)e  chosen  in  each  State  by  the  LcgUslaturo 
thereof,  and  this  was  the  method  of  choosing  Senators  until  the  adoption  of  the  Seventeenth  Amend- 
ment, which  made  provision  for  tho  election  of  Senator's  by  vote  of  the  people,  tiio  electors  to  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numoroas  l)r;inch  of  tho  State  I,eprl3laturo.  That  Con- 
gress and  the  States  understood  that  this  election  by  the  people  was  entirely  distinct  from  legislative 
action  is  shown  by  the  provision  of  the  amendment  giving  trie  I.,egislature  of  any  State  thn  power  to  au- 
thorize the  Executive  to  make  temporar.v  appointments  until  the  people  shall  fill  the  vacancies  by  elec- 
tion. It  was  never  suggested,  .^o  far  as  we  are  aware,  that  the  purpose  ot  making  th«  office  of  Senator 
elective  by  the  people  could  be  accomplished  by  a  referendum  vote.  The  necessity  of  the  ;tmendment 
to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  popular  election  Is  shown  In  the  adoption  of  the  amendment.  In  Article 
IV.  the  United  States  la  required  to  protect  every  State  against  domestic  violence  upon  application  of 
the  Legislature,  or  of  the  Executive  when  the  Legislature  cannot  be  convened.  Article  VI.  requires 
the  members  of  the  several  Legislatures  to  be  bound  by  oath,  or  affirmation,  to  supoori  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  By  .Alrtlcle  I.,  Section  8.  Congress  is  given  exclusive  iurisdiciioii  over  all  places 
purchased  by  the  consent  of  the  Lo:?in!ature  of  the  State  In  which  the  same  shall  be.  Article  IV.,  Section 
3,  provides  that  no  new  States  .shall  be  carved  out  of  old  States  without  tho  consent  ol  tho  Legislatures 
of  the  States  concerned.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  framers  ot  the  Constitution  clearly  under- 
stood and  carefully  used  the  term.'?  in  which  that  instrument  referred  t.o  the  action  ot  the  Lo<?islaturcs  of 
the  States.  When  they  intended  that  direct  action  by  the  people  .should  bo  had  thoy  v/ere  no  less 
accurate  in  the  use  of  apt  phrascoloity  to  carry  out  such  purpose.  The  members  of  tho  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives were  required  to  be  chosen  by  tho  people  of  tl«)  several  States.     Article  I.,  Section  2. 

The  Constitution  ot  Ohio  in  its  present  form,  although  making  provision  for  a  referendum,  vests  the 
legislative  power  primai-ily  in  a  Gemi:.!  .\ssembly  consisting  of  a  Souato  and  House  of  Representatives. 
Article  II.,  Section  I,  provides:  Tne  legislative  power  of  the  State  shall  be  vested  in  a  General  As- 
.sembly  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  Kouse  of  Representatives,  but  the  people  shall  reserve  to  themselves 
the  power  to  propose  to  the  General  .\ssi;mbly  laws  and  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  and  to  a'lopt 
or  reject  the  same  at  the  polls  on  n  referendum  vote  as  hereinafter  provided.'  The  argument  to  sup- 
port the  power  ot  the  State  to  require  the  approval  by  tiie  people  of  tlie  State  of  tlie  ratification  of 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitution  througli  the  medium  ot  a  referendum  rests  upon  the  proposition 
that  the  Federal  Constitution  requires  ratification  by  the  legislative  action  of  the  States  throueh  the 
medium  provided  at  the  time  of  the  proposed  anproval  ot  an  amendment.  Tnis  arguraunt  is  tuUicious 
in  this — ratification  by  a  State  of  a  constitutional  amendment  is  not  an  act  ot  lo';ls1atiou  within  the 
proper  sense  of  tiie  word      It  is  but  tlie  expression  ot  the  assent  of  the  State  to  a  proposed  amendment. 

At  an  early  day  this  court  settled  that  the  submission  of  a  constitutional  amendment  did  noi.  rp- 
aulre  the  action  of  the  President.  The  question  arose  over  tho  adopi.ion  of  the  Eleventh  Amendment. 
Holllngsworth  et  al.  v.  Virginia,  3  Dallas.  378  In  that  case  It  was  contended  that  the  amendment  had 
not  been  proposed  In  the  manner  provided  In  the  Constitution  as  an  Inspection  of  the  original  roll  showed 
that  it  had  never  been  submitted  to  tho  President  for  his  approval  in  accordance  wifh  Article  I..  Section  7, 
of  the  Constitution  The  Attorney  General  answered  that  the  case  of  amendments  Is  a  substantive  act, 
unconnected  with  the  ordinary  business  Of  legislation,  and  not  within  the  policy  or  terms  of  the  Con 
stltutlon  investing  the  President  with  a  qualified  negative  on  the  acts  and  resolutions  of  Congress.  In 
a  footnote  to  this  argument  of  the  Attorney  General,  Justice  Chase  said:  'There  can,  surely,  be  no 
nece.sslty  to  answer  that  argument.  The  negative  of  the  President  applies  only  to  the  ordinary  cases 
of  legislation:  He  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  proposition,  or  adoption,  of  .amendments  to  tlie  Consti- 
tution." The  court  by  a  unanimous  Judgment  held  that  the  amendment  was  constitutionally  adopted. 
It  Is  true  that  the  power  to  legislate  in  the  enactment  of  the  laws  of  a  State  Is  derived  from  the  people  of 
the  State.  But  the  power  co  ratify  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  has  Its  source 
In  the  Federal  Constitution.  Tlie  act  of  ratification  by  the  State  derives  Its  authority  from  the  Federal 
Constitution  to  which  the  State  and  Its  people  have  alike  assented.  This  view  of  the  amendnieni  is 
confirmed  in  the  history  of  its  adoption  found  in  2  Watson  on  the  Constitution,  1301  et  aeq.  Any  other 
view  might  lead  to  endless  confusion  in  the  manner  of  ratification  of  Federal  amendments.  The  choice 
of  means  of  ratification  was  wisely  withheld  from  conflicting  action  In  the  several  States. 

But  It  Is  said  this  view  runs  counter  to  the  decision  of  this  court  In  Davla  v.  HUdebrant,  241  U.  S. 
565.    But  that  case  is  Inapposite.    It  dealt  with  Article  I.,  Section  4,  of  the  Constitution,  wlilch  pro- 
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vides  that  the  times,  places  and  manners  of  holding  elections  for  Senatoivi  and  KepresentatiVes  in  each 
State  sHall  be  detciml»ed  by  the  respective  l-c?islature.s  thereof,  but  that  Congress  may  at  any  time 
make  or  alt*r  such  roRiilations.  e-xocpt  as  to  tlic  place  tor  choosinR  Senators.  As  sliown  ill  the  opinion 
in  that  casii.  Congress  had  itself  recofinized  the  rcfcreudum  as  pan.  of  the  lei^islative  authority  of  the 
State  for  the  purpose  stated.  It  was  held,  atflrrains  the  juUynieni  ut  ibe  Supreme  Court  of  Oliio,  tliat 
the  referendimi  provision  of  I  he  Stivte  Con"!i  lUii  ion  when  applied  lo  a  law  ri'districtijiK  the  State  wllli 
a  view  to  representation  in  Conqress  was  not  unconstitutional,  .\iticle  1.,  Section  4.  )ilainlv  Kives  uuthor- 
it^  to  the  Staic  to  lc?tslate  within  the  limitations  therein  named  .'^icb  Ic-sislativc  aotionis  entU'ely  dif- 
ferent from  the  requirenun;  of  the  Constitution  as  \o  the  expression  of  assent  or  <ii.ssent  to  a  propased 
amendment  to  the  Const it\n ion.  In  such  expression  no  legislative  ,'tction  is  autliorized  or  required. 
It  follows  that  tile  court  erred  in  holding  thai  the  Stale  had  authority  to  require  the  sulnnlssiou  of  tlie  rati- 
iic.iliou  to  a  referendum  under  the  State  Constitution,  raid  it~<:  judpmeiil  i.s  reversed  and  the  cause  re- 
rn.iuded  for  further  iiroiMi.-dings  not  inconsistent   with  tins  opiniim 


Sl-FFliACE  AXt)  I'HOHJHiriOS  IN  ^■.•H/t'  HOAT. 
Mr  llawkc  had  sued  also  1<j  annul  Oldo  s  legislative  action  on  the  propo.sed  Suffrage  (NiueVeeulh) 
Amendment  to  the  Uiiiled  States  Coustituiiou,  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  Uiniuiimouisly  decided. 
June  I  1920,  thai  a  .Siiffra'-'c  I'ederal  Araondnumi  caujiot.  be  Kubmitted  t-o  a  referendum  vote  of  the  people 
for  tiie  same  reasons  given  ;ts  to  the  Prohibition  .Amendnienl  Decision  to  the  eonlra.rj'  by  the  Ohio  .Supreme 
Conn    was   therefore   reversed. 

rKxr  OF  otx'jsios   vpiioi.iiisd  icianrnEXTn   amesdm ii.\"i\   vohSTEAh  act.  a.v/j 
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rite  Ujiit/:d  Stat«s  Supreme  Court.  .Tunc  7.  1320,  aijain  unauimously  wustaint'd  the  Kts(hl<*entb  Amend- 
ment; al.so  upheld  tuianlmously  the  power  of  Coiigrcss  under  that  amendment  to  enact  a  prohibition  en- 
forcement law:  and  held  unanimously  that  the  Volstead  act  was  lawful  in  Itmitlnff  alcoholic  content  to  one- 
half  of  I  pex  cent.  The  court  dealt,  unj.  with  '  concurrent  power"  of  ibe  States  in  enfoicinjj  probibllion. 
'Llw  decision  oiutod  injunctions  soiiuht  tiy  tbo  States  of  Hhode  i.slajid  and  N'ew  .fort>fiy.  .'ind  by  brewers  and 
distillers  in  r-wveral  States;,  against  ttie  enforcement  of  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  coun'.s  decision,  lendered  by  .lustlcfv  Van  Devaiitor,  was  :iti  follows: 

Power  to  amend  the  Constitution  w.i-s  reserved  by  .\!tlcle  V.,  which  reads:  "The  Coutfress.  wlieu- 
cver  twothirda  of  both  HoiBcs  shall  deem  il  necessary,  shall  propo.se  AniondmcDls  to  this  Constitution, 
or,  on  the  application  of  the  l.ouislalures  of  two-thirds  of  the  .sevenil  state-s.  .shall  call  a  Conveatlou  for 
I)ropo.sin(j  amendments,  which,  in  either  case,  sliall  ho  valid  to  .al!  iiilenta  and  purposes,  a.s  part  of  this 
CJoustitution,  when  ratified  by  the  l.egi.'latures  of  three- foiutbs  of  t.he  sovoral  States,  or  by  conventions 
in  three-fourths  theriKjf.  a.s  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of  Tatiricaii(>n  may  bo  proposed  by  the  Congress: 
provided  that  no  amendment  which  may  be  mtide  prior  to  the  yarr  one  thoasand  right  hundred  and  ciKht 
.shjill  in  any  manner  affect  the  drst  and  fourth  clauses  in  the  ninth  section  of  tbo  first  article;  and  that  no 
State,  without  its  consent.,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate. "  TTie  text  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Amendment,  proposed  by  tkjngress  in  1017  and  proclaimed  as  ratified  In  1919,  40  Stat.  1050, 
1941,  Is  as  followB:  ".Sect ion  1.  .Vfter  one  year  from  the  ratiflcation  of  this  article  the  manufacture, 
•sale,  or  traasiwrtation  of  into.xicaiing  liquors  witblu.  the  iiuporiation  thereof  into,  or  the  exportation 
thereof  from  ttio  United  States  and  nil  territory  sub.iect  to  tlie  jurisdiction  thereof  for  beverage  purposes  Is 
hereby  prohibited.  Section  i  The  Concrcss  and  the  .several  Stat4.'s  shall  have  concurrent  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  locjislatlon.  fhe  causes  have  been  elaborately  argued  at  the  bar  and 
in  printed  briefs:  and  the  arguments  have  been  altcutivcly  considered,  with  the  result  (hat  we  reach  and 
announce  the  following  concluslon.s  ou  the  question,''  involved: 

1.  The  adoption  by  both  Hoases  of  C'ongie.ss.  each  by  a  two-thirds  vole,  of  a.  joint  I'esoiulion  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Coiiatitutiou  sutJlcicntly  show?  that  (he  pioposal  was  fie^^med  iiece,ssi\ry  by  all 
who  voted  for  it.  An  e.\f)re.ss  decUiraticwi  that  they  regarded  it  aS  ueoess;iry  is  not  essential  Xone  of 
the  resolutioas  whereby  prior  ameadmeuts  were  proposed  i.onliiined  such  a  declaration 

2.  The  two-thirds  vote  in  eacli  House  which  is  required  in  proposing  an  ameDdment  is  ;i  vote  of 
Iwo-tUird.s  of  the  member."  present — assuming  the  piesence  of  a  (luotuni  -and  not  a  vote  of  two-thhds 
of  the  entire  membership,  present  and  absent.     Mi.s.souri  Pacific  Uv.  Co   v   Kansas,  2-lS  V.  S.  276 

3.  The  referendum  provisions  of  Stale  constitutions  and  statutes  cannot  be  applied,  oooslstently 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  Uuited  states,  in  the  ratification  or  'ejection  of  ainendments  to  il.  HawUe 
V.  Smith,  --  L".  S.  --  .  decided  .June  1.  1920. 

i.  The  prolubitlon  of  thf  manufacture,  sale,  tvanspot  taiiiui.  importation  and  exportation  of  intox- 
icating liquors  for  beverage  purposes  as  embodied  in  the  Kighteenih  .Amenilment,  is  within  the  power 
to  iimend  reserved  by  .\rticle  V    of  the  Constitution. 

.1.  That  amendment  b.v  lawlul  proposal  iind  ralificalion,  has  become  a  part  of  the  Coiistlluiioii, 
and  must  bo  re^spectcd  and  udven  effect  the  same  :<»  olhei   provisions  of  that  instrument 

ti.  The  first  section  of  the  amendment — the  one  emhod.\'iii!i  the  prohibition— i.s  operative  through- 
out the  entire  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States,  hinds  .ill  legislative  bodies,  courts,  public  officers 
and  Individuals  «1thin  these  limits,  and  of  its  own  force  invalidates  every  legislative  act — whether  by 
Congre.ss.  by  .'»  StJ.ie  Legislature  or  by  a  Territorial  A.ssembly — which  authorizes  or  sanctions  what  the 
section  prohibits 

7  The  second  section  of  the  amendineut  — the  oue  declaring  'The  Congress  and  the  several  States 
sliall  have  concurrent  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legi.slat ion  -does  not  enable  Con- 
gress or  the  several  States  to  defeat  or  thwart  the  prohibition  hul  only  lo  enforce  it  by  appropriate  means 

8.  The  word.s  '  concurrent  power  '  in  that  section  do  not  mean  joint  power,  or  require  that  legisla- 
tion theretmder  by  Congress,  to  be  effective  shall  be  approved  cr  .sanctioned  b.v  the  several  State,'^  or  .inv 
of  them,  nor  do  they  nie;in  that  the  power  lo  enforce  is  divided  between  Congress  and  the  several  States 
along  the  Uue.s  whicn  sep.irate  o>-  distinguish  foreign  and  interstate  commerce  from  Intrastate  aflairs. 

9.  The  power  conlidcd  to  Congress  by  that  section,  while  not  excltwlve,  Is  territorially  co-extensive 
•    with  llie  prohibition  of  ibe  ilrst  .-eel ion   embraces  nianufaciure  and  other  intrastate  transactions  as  well 

as  importation,  exportation  and  interstate  traffic,  ;ind  Is  in  no  wise  dependent  on  or  affected  by  action 
or  inaction  on  the  part  of  the  several  Srates  or  any  of  them 

10.  That  power  may  be  exerted  against  the  disposal  for  beverage  purposes  of  liquors  manufactured 
before  the  nmeudment  became  effective  just  as  It  may  be  against  subsequent  manufacture  for  those 
puriioses      lu  either  case  it  is  a  constitutional  mandate  or  prohibition  that  Is  being  enforced. 

11.,    WHule  lecognizing  that  there  are  limits  beyond  which  Congress  cannot  go  in  treating  bever- 
ages as' within  Its  power  of  enforcement,  we  think  those  limits  are  not  transcended  by  the  provislou  of 
the  Volstead  Act  (Title  11.,  i  1),  wherein  li(iuors  contalninjj  ,is  much  as  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  of  alcohol 
by  volume -snd  fit  for  use  for  beverage  purposes  are  treated  as  within  that  power.     .Tacob  Ruppert  v. 
Caffey,  2.-)l,  U    S.  2(H 
Chief  Justice  Wlilte  stated  he  concurred  In  the  conclusions  but    was  .sorry  tlie  court  had,  not   made 
public  the  rcflsonlngs  on  which  their  conclusions  wereibased    Jiustice  Mcileynolds  confined  his  concurrence 
to  tlie  di.sposifcipn  of  the  cases  .as  ordered  by  the  court.'    Justice  Mctvenna  doubted  the  views  of  the  court 
on  "concurrent  iiower." 
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SUPREME    COURT    DECISION    UPHOLDING    UNITED    STATES    STEEL    CORP. 

On  March  1,  1920,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  by  a  vote  of  4  to  3,  decided  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  not  a  trust  in  violation  of  the  anti-monopoly  laws.  Because  of  their  legal  activities 
against  the  defendant  before  they  became  members  of  the  court,  Justices  McReynolds  and  Brandeis  took 
no  part  in  considering  or  deciding  the  case. 

Thus  it  hapoened  that  a  minority  of  the  full  court  of  nine  members  interpreted,  as  a  "majority"  of 
'hat  tribunal,  the  law  in  this  case.  By  the  Judicial  Code  of  the  United  States  jvny  sLx  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  constitute  a  quorum.  FAur  members,  therefore,  were  a  majority  of  the  quorum  of  seven  in 
the  steel  case. 

The  majority  opinion,  rendered  by  Justice  McKenna,  and  concurred  in  by  Chief  .Justice  White  and 
Justices  Van  Devanter  and  Holmes,  upheld  the  Federal  District  Court  In  dismissing  the  Government's 
suit  against  the  corporation.  That  tribunal  had  four  judges,  two  of  whom  thought  the  steel  combine  wa.s 
not  formed  to  restrain  trade,  but  was  a  natural  evolution  of  Industrial  conditions.  The  other  two  district 
Judges  held  that  the  combine  tried  io  be  a  monopoly,  but  found  it  couldn't  and  then  trained  with  its  com- 
petitors All  four  judges  decided  that  the  corporation,  whatever  its  motives,  wrts  not  a  monopoly. 
'  '-.  The  Suprome  Court  quoted  at  length  from  the  ^-iewa  of  the  District  judges,  adding:  'Both  opinions 
were  blear  and  confident  that  the  power  of  the  corporation  never  did  and  does  not  now  roach  to  monopoly 
and  their  review  ol  the  evidence,  and  our  independent  examination  of  it,  enables  us  to  elect  between  their 
respective  estimates  of  it,  and  we  concur  in  the  main  with  that  of  Judges  Wooiiey  and  Hunt.  And  we  add 
no  comment  except.  It  may  be,  that  they  underestimated  the  influence  of  the  tendency  and  movement  to 
Integration,  the  appreciation  of  the  necessity  or  value  ol  the  continuity  of  manufacture  from  the  ore  to  the 
llnlshed  product.  And  there  was  sucn  a  tendency,  and  though  it  cannot  be  asserted  it  had  become  a  ne- 
cessity, it  had  certainly  become  a  facility  of  Industrial  progress.  There  was,  therefore,  much  to  mve  it 
and  give  incentive  to  conduct  that  could  acoomplish  it.  From  the  natin-e  and  properties  of  the  industiy, 
the  processes  of  production  were  something  more  than  the  stage  and  setting  of  the  humo.n  activities.  They 
determined  to  an  extent  those  activltl&s,  furnished  their  motives,  and  gave  test  of  their  quality,  not,  of  cour.se, 
that  the  activities  could  get  any  immunity  from  size,  or  resources,  or  energies,  whether  exerted  in  inte- 
grated plants  or  diversified  ones. " 

"Our  consideration,"  said  the  Supreme  Court,  "should  be  of  not  what  the  corporation  had  power  to 
do  or  did,  but  what  it  has  now  power  to  do  and  is  doing,  and  what  judgment  shall  be  now  pronounced — 
whether  its  dissolution  as  the  Government  prays,  or  the  dismissal  of  the  suit  as  the  corporation  insists.  +  * 
It  Is  against  monopoly  that  the  statute  is  directed,  not  against  an  expectation  of  it,  but  against  its  reaiiza- 
i  ion,  and  it  is  certain  that  It  was  not  realized,  *  *  The  power  attained  was  much  greater  than  that  pos- 
.'•essed  by  any  one  competitor — it  was  not  greater  than  that  possessed  by  all  of  them  Monopoly,  therefore, 
was  not  achieved,  and  competitors  had  to  be  persuaded  by  pools,  associations,  trade  meetings,  and  through 
the  social  form  of  dinners,  all  of  them,  It  may  be.  violations  of  the  law,  but  transient  in  their  purpose  and 
effect.  They  wore  scattered  through  the  years  from  1901  fthe  year  of  the  formation  of  tlie  Corporation), 
until  1911,  but,  after  Instances  of  success  and  failure,  were  abandoned  nine  months  before  this  suit  was 
brought.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  abandonment  was  In  prophecy  of  or  dread  ol  suit;  and  the  illegal 
practices  have  not  been  resumed,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  of  an  intention  to  resume  them,  and  certainly 
no  "dangerous  probability'  of  their  resumption,  the  test  for  which  Swift  &  Co.  v.  United  Slates.  195  U.  S. 
396.  is  cited. 

"It  Ja  our  conclusion,  therefore,  as  it  was  that  of  the  judges  below,  that  the  practices  were  abandoned 
from  a  conviction  of  their  futility,  from  the  operation  ol  forces  that  were  not  imderstood  or  were  under- 
estimated, and  the  case  Is  not  peculiar  And  we  may  say  in  passing  that  the  Government  cannot  fear  their 
resumption,  for  it  did  not  avail  itself  of  the  olter  of  the  District  Court  to  lotaiu  jurisdiction  of  the  cause  in 
order  that  u  Illegal  acts  should  be  attempted  tney  could  be  restrained." 

ROQ.SEVELT  AND  TENNESSEE  COAL  AND  IRON. 

The  tribunal  pointed  out  that  the  combinc'5  acquisition  of  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Co.  was  sub- 
mitted to  President  Roosevelt  and  he  gave  It  his  approval — "his  approval,  (says  the  Court)  of  course,  did 
not  make  It  legal,  but  it  gives  assurance  of  its  legality,  and  we  know  from  his  earnestness  in  the  public  wel- 
fare he  would  have  approved  of  nothing  tnat  nad  even  a  tendency  to  its  detriment.  And  ho  testified  he 
was  not  deceived  and  that  he  believed  that  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  people  had  a  prooeriy  which  waa 
almost  worthless  in  their  hands,  nearly  worthless  to  them  nearly  worthless  to  the  commuuities  in  which 
it  was  situated,  and  entirely  worthless  to  any  financial  institution  tnat  had  the  securities  the  minute  that 
any  panic  came,  and  that  the  only  way  to  give  value  to  it  was  to  put  it  in  the  hands  of  people  whose  pos- 
session of  It  would  be  a  guaranty  that  there  was  value  to  it '  Such  being  the  emergency,  it  seems  like  aii 
oxtreme  accusation  to  say  that  the  corporation  which  relieved  it,  and,  perhaps,  rescued  the  company  and 
tlie  communities  dependent  upon  It  from  disaster,  was  urged  by  unworthy  motives.  Did  illegality  attach 
iifterwards  and  how?  And  what  was  the  corporation  to  do  with  the  property?  Let  it  decay  in  desuetuda 
(ir  develop  its  capabilities  and  resources?  in  the  development,  of  course,  there  would  be  profits  to  the 
corporation,  but  there  would  be  profit  as  well  to  the  world  For  this  reason  President  Roosevelt 
sanctioned  the  purchase,  and  It  would  Seem  a  distempered  view  of  purchase  and  result  to  regard  them  as 
violations  of  law." 

The  Court  said  it  was  significant  that  no  competitor  or  customer  had  been  found  by  the  Governmcut 
to  testify  as  to  price  control,  but  that  on  the  contrary,  competitors,  and  dealers  and  ciistomers  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  swore  that  prices  were  due  to  natural  conditions.  'The  situation,"  remarked  the  Court, 
"is  indeed  singtilar,  and  we  may  wonder  at  it.  wonder  that  the  despotism  of  the  corporation,  .so  baneful  to 
the  world  In  the  representation  of  the  Government,  did  nor  produce  protesting  vlctiri?s "  adding,  '  the 
Corporation  is  undoubtedly  of  impressive  size  and  it  takes  an  effort  of  resolution  not  to  bo  affected  by  It 
or  to  exaggerate  its  influence.  But  wo  must  adhere  to  the  law,  and  the  law  does  not  make  mere  size  an 
offense  or  the  existence  of  unexerted  power  an  offense.  It,  we  repeat,  requires  overt  acts  and  trusts  to 
its  prohibition  of  them  and  its  power  to  repress  or  punish  them.  It  does  not  compel  comoelitton  nor  requU'a 
f.ll  that  is  possible. 

"We  recall,"  the  Court  went  on,  "the  distinction  we  made  in  the  Standard  Oft  case  between  acts  done 
in  violation  of  the  statute  and  a  condition  brought  about  which  'In  and  ol  itself  la  not.  oaly  a  continued 
attempt  to  monopolize,  but  also  a  monopolization.'  In  such  case,  wo  declared,  "the  duty  to  enforce  the 
statute'  required  'the  application  of  broader  and  more  controlling'  remedies  than  the  other.  .\nd  the  reme- 
dies applied  conformed  to  the  declaration;  there  was  prohibition  of  future  acts  and  there  was  dissolution 
of  'the  combination  found  to  exist  ta  violation  of  the  statute'  in  order  to  'neutralize  the  e.'ttfuaion  and  cou- 
tlnually  operating  force  which  the  possession  of  the  power  unlawfully  obtained'  had  "brouiiht'  and  would 
'continue  to  bring  about." 

"The  Anti-trust  act,"  said"  the  Court,  "is  clear  In  its  denunciation  of  monot)olles  and  cq'ually  clear  in 
its  direction  that  the  courts  of  the  Nation  shall  prevent  and  restrain  them  (its  language  is  'to  prevent  and 
restrain  violations  of  the  act)  but  the  command  is  necessarily  submissive  to  the  oondiliohs  which  may 
<iXl8t  and  the  usual  powers  of  a  court  of  equity  to  adapt  Its  remedies  to  those  conditions;  In  other  words, 
i?  Is  not  expected  to  enforce  abstractions  and  do  injury  thereby,  it  may  be,  to  the  purpose  of  the  law.  It 
ii  this  flexibility  of  discretion — Indeed  essential  function — that  makes  its  value  in  our  jurisprudence — value 
la  this  case  .as  in  others.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  law  is  not  Its  own  measure  and  that  It  can  be 
disregarded,  but  only  that  the  appropriate  relief  in  each  instance  is  remitted  to  a  cO'urC  of  eqttity  to  determine 
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not,  and  let  us  be  explicit  in  this,  to  advance  a  policy  contrary  to  that  of  the  law,  but  In  submission  to  the 
Jaw  and  Its  policy,  and  in  execution  of  both."  , 

The  Court  said  the  Government  had  failed  to  show  how  the  Steel  Trust  could  be  dissolved  here  without 
killing  its  .organization  in  forelg.a  trade  under  the  Webb  Export  Act's  privileges:  "Wo  do  not  see  how  the 
Steel  Corporation  can  be  such  a  beneiicial  instrumontality  In  the  trade  of  the  world  and  Us  beneficence 
preserved,  and  yet  be  such  an  evil  instrumentality  in  the  trade  of  the  United  States  that  it  must  be  destroyed." 
The  Court  then  pointed  out  why,  in  its  opinion,  there  was  no  sucli  cause  for  a  Steel  dissolution  as  there  v/as 
for  the  Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco  dissolutions,,  saying: 

THE    STANDARD    OIL    CASE. 

"The  Standard  Oil  Company  had  its  origin  in  1882  and  through  successive  forms  of  combinations  and 
asoncles  it  progressed  in  illegal  power  to  the  day  of  the  decree,  even  attpmptiug  to  circumvent  by  one  of  its 
forms  the  decision  of  a  court  against  it.  And  its  methods  in  using  its  pq^ver  was  of  the  kind  that  Judge  Wool- 
ley  describOd  as  'brutal,'  and  of  which  practices,  ho  said,  the  Steel  Corporation  was  absolutely  guiltless.  We 
ha\-e  enumerated  them  and  this  reference  to  them  is  enough.  And  of  the  practices  this  Court  said  no  dis- 
iutarosted  mind  couJd  doubt  that  the  purpose  was  'to  drive  others  from  the  field  and  to  exclude  them  from 
their  right  to  trade  and  thus  accomplish  the  mastery  which  was  the  end  in  view."  It  was  further  said  that 
what  was  done  and  the  final  culmination  'in  the  plan  of  the  New  Jersey  corporation'  made  'manifest  the 
continued  existence  of  the  intent  .  .  .  and  impelled  the  expansion  of  the  New  Jersey  corporation."  It 
was  to  this  corporation,  which  represented  the  power  and  purpose  of  all  that  preceded,  that  the  suit  was 
addressed  and  the  decree  of  the  court  was  to  apply.     What  we  have  quoted  contrasts  that  case  with  tills. 

"The  contrast  Ls  further  emphasized  by  pointing  out  how  in  the  case  of  the  New  Jersey  corporation  the 
original  wrong  was  reflected  in  and  manifested  by  the  acts  which  followed  the  organization,  as  described  by 
the  Court.  It  said:  'The  exercise  of  the  power  wliich  resulted  from  that  organization  fortifies  the  foregoing 
conclusions  (as  to  monopoly,  etc.),  since  the  development  which  came,  the  acquisition  here  and  there  which 
ensued  of  every  efficient  means  by  which  competition  could  have  been  assarted,  the  slow  but  resistless  methods 
which  followed  by  which  means  of  transportation  were  absorbed  and  brought  under  control,  the  system 
of  marketing  which  wss  adopted,  by  which  the  country  was  divided  into  districts  and  the  trade  In  each  dis- 
trict in  oil  was  turned  over  to  the  designated  corporation  within  tlie  combination  and  all  others  were  excluded, 
all  lead  the  mind  up  to  a  conviction  of  a  purpose  and  Intent  which  we  think  is  so  certain  as  practically  to 
cause  the  subject  not  to  be  within  the  domain  of  reasonable  contention.' 

THE   TOBACCO   TRUST. 

"The  Tobacco  Company  case  has  the  same  bad  distinctions  as  tlie  Standard  Oil  case.  The  illegality 
In  which  it  was  formed^  there  were  two  American  Tobacco  Companies,  but  we  use  tlie  name  as  designating 
tlie  new  company  as  representing  the  combinations  of  the  suit  continued,  indeed  progressed  in  intensity 
and  defiance  to  the  moment  of  decree.  And  it  is  the  intimation  of  the  opinion  if  not  its  direct  assertion  tliat 
the  formation  of  the  company  (the  word  'combination'  is  used)  was  precaded  by  the  intimidation  of  a  trade 
war  'inspired  by  one  or  more  of  the  minds  which  brought  about  and  became  parties  to  that  combination.' 
In  other  words,  the  purpose  of  the  combination  was  signalled  to  competitors  and  the  choice  presented  to  them 
was  submission  or  ruin,  to  become  parties  to  the  illegal  enterprise  or  be  driven  'out  of  the  business.'  Tiiis 
was  the  purpose  and  the  achievement,  and  the  processes  by  which  achieved,  this  court  enumerated  to  be  the 
formation  of  now  companies,  tald;ig  stock  In  others  to  obscure  the  result  actually  attained,  but  always  to 
monopolize  and  retain  power  in  the  hands  of  the  few  and  mastery  of  the  trade;  putting  control  in  tlie  hands 
of  seemingly  independent  corporations  as  barriers  to  the  entry  of  others  into  the  trade;  the  expenditure  of 
millions  upon  millions  in  buying  out  plants  mot  to  utilize  them  but  to  close  them;  by  constantly  recurring 
stipulations  by  which  numbers  of  persons,  whether  manufacturers,  stockholders  or  employees,  wore  required 
to  bind  them.selvos,  generally  tor  long  periods,  not  to  com')ete  in  the  future. 

"In  the  Tobacco  case  therefore,  as  in  the  Standard  Oil  case,  the  court  had  to  deal  with  a  persistent  and 
systematic  lawbreaker  masquerading  under  legal  forms,  and  which  not  only  had  to  be  stripped  of  its  dis- 
guises but  arrested  In  its  illegality.  A  decree  of  dissolution  was  the  manifest  instrumentality  and  Inevitable. 
We  tliiuk  it  would  be  a  work  of  sheer  supererogation  to  point  out  that  a  decree  in  tliat  case  or  in  the  Standard 
Oil  case  furnishes  no  example  for  a  decree  in  this. 

"In  conclusion  we  are  unable  to  see  that  the  public  interest  will  be  served  by  yielding  to  the  contention 
of  the  Government  respecting  the  dissolution  of  the  company  or  the  separation  from  It  of  some  of  its  subsidi- 
aries; and  wo  do  see  in  a  contrary  conclusion  a  risk  of  Injury  to  the  public  interest,  including  a  material  dis- 
turbance of,  and,  it  may  be,  serious  detriment  to,  the  foreign  trade.  And  in  submission  to  the  policy  of  the 
law  and  Its  fortifying  prohibitions  the  public  interest  is  of  paramount  regard.  We  think,  therefore,  that 
the  decree  of  the  District  Court  should  be  afRrmed.     So  ordered." 

DISSENTING  OPINION. 
Justice  Day,  speaking  also  for  Justices  Pitney  and  Clarke,  read  a  minority  opinion,  holding  the  Steel 
Corporation  was  organized  in  direct  violation  of  law,  and  controlled  prices  for  many  years  "by  pools,  asso- 
ciations, trade  meetings,  and  as  the  result  of  discussion  and  agreements  at  the  so-called  'Gary  dinners,' 
where  the  assembled  trade  opponents  secured  co-operation  and  joint  action  through  the  machinery  of  special 
committees  of  competing  concerns,  and  by  prudent  prevision  took  into  account  the  possibility  of  defection, 
and  the  means  of  controlling  and  perpetuating  that  Industrial  harmony  which  arose  from  the  control  and 
maintenance  of  prices."  

LIFEBOAT    REQUIREfiflENTS. 

(By  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.) 
Every  inspected  steam  vessel  and  motor  vessel  navigating  the  ocean.  Great  Lakes,  lakes,  bays,  or 
sounds,  except  ferry-boats,  are  required  to  be  provided  with  sufficient  lifeboat  and  iiferaft  capacity  to  carry 
every  person  on  board,  except  that  In  the  case  of  steamers  navigivtlng  coastwise,  the  Great  Lakes,  lakes, 
bays  and  sounds  the  required  capacity  Ls  reduced  on  steamers  navigating  shallow  waters  near  land  and  in 
the  warm  season  of  the  year.  Ferry-boats,  barges  and  steam  vessels  navigating  rivers  are  required  to  be 
provided  with  such  boats  and  rafts  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Inspectors  may  be  necessary,  a  minimum  life- 
boat capacity  being  required  for  these  classes"  of  vessels. 

LIFE-PRESERVER   REQUIREMENTS. 

fivery  Inspected  vessel,  except  ferrj'-boats  navigating  rivers.  Is  required  to  be  provided  with  a  life-pre- 
server, (or  float  on  river  steamers)  for  adults  for  every  person  carried,  and  on  every  ve.ssoi  navigating  the  ocean. 
Great  Lakes,  lalces  other  than  the  Great  Lakes,  bays,  or  sounds,  in  addition  thereto,  a  number  of  life-pre- 
servers suitable  for  children  equal  to  at  least  10  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  persons  carried.  Ferry- 
boats navigating  rivers  only  are  required  to  be  provided  with  life-preservers  or  wooden  floats  according  to 

On  the  larger  pa3S3n'»er  steam  craft  navigating  more  than  three  miles  off  shore,  not  less  than  75  per 
cent,  of  the  total  life-saving  equipment  shall  be  lifeboats,  the  rest  In  collapsible  lifeboats  or  llferafts. 
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Year 

Invalids 

Widows 

Total   on 

Total    Oisburs. 

Ye.*.r 

Invalids 

Widows  iTotal   on 

Total    Disburs. 

(Fiscal) 

on  Roll. 

on  Roll. 

Pen.  Roll 

foi-  Pensions. 

(Fiscal) 

on  Roll. 

on  Roll. 

Pen.  Roll 

for  Pcnslon.s. 

1877... 

128,723 

103,381 

232.104^ 

.528.182,821.72 

1899... 

754.104 

237,415 

991,519 

3138,3.5.5.052.95 

1878... 

131,G'19 

92,349 

223,998 

26,786,009.44 

1900... 

752,510 

241,019 

993,529 

138.462,130.65 

1879... 

138,615 

104,140 

242,755 

33.664.428.92 

1901... 

748,649 

249.086 

997,735 

13S.531.483..S4 

1880... 

145.410 

105,392 

250,802 

56,689.229.08 

1902... 

739,443 

260.003 

999,446 

1.37,504,267.99 

1881... 

164,110 

104,720 

208,830 

50.583,405.35 

1903... 

729,3.56 

267.189 

996,545 

137,759,653.71 

1882... 

1S2.G33 

103,064 

285,697 

54.313,172.05 

1904.    . 

720,921 

273,841 

994,762 

145,093,571.49 

1883... 

206,042 

97,616 

303,658 

60.427,573.81 

1905... 

717.761 

280,680 

998,441 

14i,!42,801.33 

1884... 

225,470 

97,286 

322,756 

57,912.387.47 

1906.. . 

701,483 

284,4.88 

985,971 

139,(J00,2S8.25 

1885... 

247,140 

97,979 

345,125 

65.171,937.12 

) 907 . . . 

679,937 

287,434 

967,371 

138.155.412. 46 

1886... 

270.346 

95,437 

365,783 

64,091,142.90 

1908... 

658,071 

293.616 

951,687 

153,093,086  27 

1887... 

306,208 

99,709 

406,007 

73,752,997.08 

1909... 

632,557 

313,637 

946,104 

161,973,703.77 

18SS... 

343,701 

108,856 

452,557 

78,950,501.67 

1910.. . 

602,180 

318.903 

921,083 

159,974,056.08 

18.S'J... 

373,699 

116,026 

489.725 

88,842,720.58 

1911.. . 

570,050 

322,048 

802.098 

157.325,160.35 

1890 .  .  . 

415,654 

122,290 

537,944 

106,093,8.50.39 

1912..  . 

538,000 

322.204 

860,294 

152.986,433.72 

1891... 

530,821 

139,339 

676,160 

117,312,690.50 

1913.. . 

503,633 

310,567 

820.272 

174.171.660.80 

1892... 

703.242 

172,826 

876,008 

139,394,147.11 

1914.. . 

470,331 

314.908 

785,239 

172,417,546.20 

1893  .. 

759,706 

206,306 

966,012 

156,906,637  94 

1915... 

437,448 

310.699 

748,147 

165,518,266.14 

189+.. . 

754,382 

215,162 

969,544 

139,986,726.17 

1916... 

403,120 

306,452 

709, .572 

159,1.55,089.92 

1895... 

751,456 

219,068 

970, .524 

139.812,294.30 

1917... 

369,936 

303,175 

673.111 

160,895,063  94 

1890... 

748,514 

222,164 

970.678 

138,220.704.40 

1918... 

340,313 

306,582 

646,895 

179,835,329  (HI 

1897... 

747,492 

228,522 

976.014 

139.049.717.35 

1919... 

313,130 

303,311 

624,427 

222.159,292.00 

1898. . . 

758,511 

235,203 

993,714 

144.651,879.80 

1920. . . 

285,110 

299,363 

.592,190 

213.295,314.00 

Besides  the  299,303  widows  on  the  roll  in  1920,  there  were  4,422  deiiendents.  2,273  minors,  913  help- 
less children,  a,nd  109  nurses.  Of  the  total  number  ol  pensioners  on  June  30,  1920,  there  were  243,520 
Civil  War  soldiers,  as  against  271,391  a  year  before.  Of  tlic  widows,  290,100  wcri'-.  of  tlie  Civil  War.  as 
against  293,244  a  year  before.  To  pensioners  in  foreign  countries  were  paid  81,280,581,  as  against .?),  1 88.188 
the  year  before.  In  the  year  ended  June  30,  1920,  there  were  27.871  Civil  War  soldiers  who  died,  as  again.'-t 
27,703  In  the  previous  year. 

The  largest  number  of  Civil  War  soldiers  on  the  pension  roll.  745,822,  was  in  the  .vear  eurici!  Juiu^  3U. 
1808.     On  Jiuie  30,  19l'0,  there  were  surviving  71  widows  of  the  Yv'ar  of  1812,  and  also  148  -icldicrs  i'.n<l 
2,423  widows  of  the  War  with  Mexico,  as  well  as  30.432  pensioners  of  the  War  with  f^paiii. 
INFORMATION    AS   TO    .SOLDIERS'    PENSIONS. 
(By  Gaylorrt  M.  Saltzgaber,  Commissioner.) 

(1)  Section  ?12,  Act  of  October  0,  1917  (as  amended),  provides  thai  cx!>.iinK  jietision  U)«.'.  shall  not 
be  applicable  after  that  date  to  persons  tlien  in  or  thereafter  entering  the  active  mililaiy  or  nava.1  service, 
except  so  far  as  rights  under  any  such  law  shall  have  theretofore  accrued,  lli'iue,  the  Uurenu  of  Pension.s 
has  no  jurisdiction  as  to  claims  based  on  a  military  or  naval  service  whieh  lenninated  after  October  5,  1917. 
Such  claims  are  adjudicated  by  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance,  Treasury  Depai'lment,  V.'.o.shingt"ii. 
D.  C  and  all  correspondence  relating  thereto  should  be  .".ddressed  to  that  bureau. 

(2)  .4.ny  olllcer  or  enlisted  or  .ippointed  man  of  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Marine  Corps  of  Ihe  C'nited  Stale-, 
disabled  by  a,  wound.  Injury,  or  disease,  inciu'rcd  in  line  of  duty  since  March  4,  1861,  iu  a  term  of  service 
which  ended  prior  to  October  0,  1917,  nuiy  be  entitled  to  pension  on  account  tliereof  under  tiic  provisions 
of  Section  4692,  Revised  Statutes.  Rates  range  from  86  to  8100  per  month,  according  to  the  degree  of 
disability  established.  Pension  commences  from  date  of  tiling  of  declaration  (Form  3-001),  except  in  claims 
ol  certain  insane  persons. 

(3)  Act  of  May  1,  1920.  Any  person  who  served  ninety  days  or  more  iu  the  .\rmy.  Navy  or  .Marine  Corps 
of  the  United  States  during  the  Civil  Wav,  and  who  has  been  honorably  discharged,  or  who,  having  so  servi'd 
les3  than  ninety  days,  was  discharged  for  a  disability  incurred  in  sc'rvice  iu  line  of  duty,  may  be  cetilled  to 
a  pension  at  the  rate  of  .550  per  month  from  the  date  of  filing  a  valid  declaraiion  (Bl.ank  No.  3-026) . 

A  r<ate  of  S72  per  month  is  provided  for  any  person  who  served  as  abo-j-e  and  who  is  now.  or  herei.ftei 
may  become,  by  reason  of  age  and  physical  or  mental  disability,  helpless  or  blind,  or  so  nearly  helpless  m- 
blind  as  to  require  the  regular  personal  aid  and  attendance  of  another  person,  pension  to  ccmnieiice  fnnn 
the  date  of  the  certificate  of  medical  examination  by  a  board  of  surgeons,  establishing  the  rxist-mce  of  the 
re<iuisite  condition  of  disability,  after  May  1,  1920,  the  date  of  approval  of  the  act.  This  act  at-o  provides 
increased  rates  for  specific  disabilities  (Blank  No.  3-020). 

(4)  A.ct  of  June  5,  1920.  Any  per.son  who  served  ninety  dajs  or  more  in  the  military  or  n;iv.U  service 
of  the  United  States  during  the  War  with  Spain,  the  Phillppiuo  insurrection,  or  Ihc  China  relief  expedltli:H 
who  has  been  honorably  discharged  therefrom,  and  who  is  suffering  from  any  mentiU  or  physical  disability 
of  a  permanent  character,  not  the  result  of  his  own  vicious  habits,  and  thereby  rendered  uiiable  to  e^rn  n 
.support,  may  be  entitled  to  a  pension.  Rates  range  from  $12  to  $30  per  month,  proportioned  to  the  degree 
of  Inability  to  earn  a  support,  pension  to  commence  from  date  of  filing  claim  upon  proof  that  the  disabilitv 
then  existed. 

Any  person  who  served  as  noted  above  and  who  has  reached  the  age  of  62  year.-i  i.*  ciititled  to  a  pension 
of  S12  per  month;  68  years,  818  per  month;  72  years,  524  per  month,  and  75  years.  s;!0  per  ai'.nt.h.  This 
act  also  provides  increa.sed  rates  for  spccillc  disabilities  (Blank  No.  3-026). 

INFORMATION    AS    TO    WIDOWS'    PENSIONS. 

(1)  Act  Of  May  1,  1920.  Under  tlie  provisions  of  the  act  of  May  1,  1920,  tlie  widow  o'  any  person 
who  served  iu  the"  Army,  Navy,  or  Marine  Corps  during  the  Civil  War  for  ninety  days  or  inorj,  and  wa-i 
honorably  discharged,  or  regardless  of  the  length  of  service  was  discharged  for  or  died  in  servici-  of  a  dis- 
ability incurred  in  the  service  in  Hue  of  duty,  may  be  entitled  to  pension,  without  regard  tn  her  flnancinl 
condition,  provide<l  she  was  married  to  him  prior  to  June  27,  1905.  The  rate  of  pension  is  $30  per  moiitli. 
.and  .S6  a,<itlitional  for  each  of  his  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  Pension,  if  allowed,  coinmcnccs 
from  the  date  of  tiling  a  valid  declaration  in  the  bureau.     (Blank  No.  3-0)5.) 

(2)  Under  the  provisions  of  Sections  4702  and  4703.  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  the  widow 
of  au  offlcer  or  enlisted  man  of  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Marine  Corps  of  tlie  United  States,  whose  death  resulti'd 
froni  disability  incurred  In  the  service  in  line  of  duty,  may  be  entitled  to  a  pension  from  the  date  of  hi.5  dcati', 
regardless  of  the  date  of  her  marriage  to  Itim  or  her  financial  status.  Tht;  rate  of  pension  ranges  from  S12  lo 
530  per  month,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  soldier  or  sailor,  with  S2  ailditional  for  each  of  his  children  tinder 
the  age  of  sixteen  years.     (Application  Blank  No.  3-006.) 

(3)  Under  the  Acts  ol  July  27,  1892,  June  27,  1902,  M.ay  30,  1908,  and  March  4.  1917.  the  widow 
ol  an  officer  or  enlisted  man  who  served  In  any  ol  the  Indian  wars,  disturbances,  or  campaigns,  inctitioned  in 
said  acts,  lor  the  period  stated  therein,  m.ay  be  entitled  to  pension  from  date  of  approval  ol  the  act  giving 
lier  a  pensionable  status,  or,  where  soldier  died  subsequent  to  sudi  date,  from  d.'ite  of  his  death.  No  grant 
Is  made  for  minor  children.  The  provisions  of  said  acts  are  printed  on  the  application  form.  (Application 
Blank  3-028.) 

(4)  Under  the  provisions  of  the  AC  of  July  16,  1018,  the  widow  of  an  ofTJcor  or  enlisted  man  of  ilie 
Army,  Navy,  or  .Marine  Cori)s  of  the  United  States,  who  served  therein  at  least  ninety  days  in  the  war  with 
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Spain  or  the  Philippine  Insurrection  or  as  a  participant  in  tlie  Clilnese  Boxer  rebellion  campaign  and  wa.s 
lioQorably  discliargcU  Uierofiom.  may  be  entltiod  to  pension,  if  her  marriage  to  lilm  ocoirred  prior  to  ttin 
passage  of  ti«al,  ;ict,  witliout  proving  lils  deatli  to  be  the  result  of  his  Army  or  Navy  Bervlce,  provided  she  h»3 
no  meaiui  ol  support  other  than  her  daily  labor  and  an  actual  net  income  not  exceeding  $250  a  yeur.  Tht 
rate  ot  pension  is  $12  per  month,  and  82  additional  for  each  of  his  children  under  the  age  of  sL\ai'u  years. 
Pension,  if  allowed,  commences  from  the  date  of  filing  a  valid  declaration  in  the  bureau.  tAppUcatlou 
lllank  No.  3-0^:00 

(5)  The  only  fteneral  pension  laws  under  which  a  widow  may  have  title  to  pension  ba.se<l  on  service  In 
the  war  wlfji  Spain  or  Mie  Philippine  Insurrection  are  Sections  4702  and  4703,  Hevlsed  Statutes  of  the  UulteU 
States  (,see  pank^raph  2)  luid  the  Act  of  July  10,  1918  (see  paragraph  4). 


P^ERMANENT    COURT    OF    ARBITRATION    OF    THE    HAGUE. 

(Provided  for  by  tlio  Convention,  signed  at  The  Hague.  July  29,  1899.) 


Argentina — E.  H.  Zeballo.s.  L.  M.  Draso,  C.  H. 
Larreta,  Joaqjiln  V.  (^onz:ilez;  AuUrin-Hungttry— 
K.  I.ammascli  AJtjcrt  de  Berzevlczy,  Haron  lOrne.-it 
de  f'lener,  ixancois  de  Nagy;  Belgium — Baron 
Descamps,  Ernest  Ntjs,  Arendt.  J.  van  den  Ileuvcl; 
liolU'la — ^S.  V.  Alous),  Claudlo  Pinilla,  Iguaci.) 
Caldoron,  Ellodoro  VilUizon;  lirazU — Ruy  Uarbosa. 
C.  llcvihujiia,  UbaJdliio  do  Amaral  Fontoura,  Amaro 
Cavulcantl;  Bidoarla — P.  llndji-Mischef,  Ratcho 
Kos.^ef;  C/iflf— Miguel  Cruchaga,  Alejandro  Alvarez, 
Kliodoro  Y.inez,  Ventura  Blauco  Veil;  China — • 
Wu  Ting-Fiiing,  Hoo  Wei-Teh,  Lu  She-Shun,  J.  van 
den  Heuvel:  Coknnbla — Marceliuo  Huvtado,  Ignacio 
Gulierrez-Ponee.;  C'wixi— Antonio  .S.iuchcz  de  Biwta- 
mento,  IVIanuel  Sanguily,  Coame  de  la  Torrlente, 
Juun  do  Dlos  (Jarcia  Kohly;  Dcnmnrk — ^J.  H.  Oeunt- 
zpr.  Axel  Vedel,  D.  Nyholm;  £:c!((7</or— Itonorato 
Va7,(iuez,  Victor-Manuel  Rendon,  Gonzalo  F.  Cor- 
dova, Auffusto-Agulrre  Aparicio;  France — Leon 
Jtouvgeois.  Bi»ron  d'Kslournelles  de  Constant,  Henri 
F'roniageot,  (J-ermany — Mr.  Kriege,  f.Ir.  Heiuze, 
Mr.  -.on  Staff,  Mr.  von  Maitilz;  Great  Britain. — Sir 
Charles  Fitzpatrick,  Count  Desart,  Visootint  Bryce; 
O'rffct-^-Geirglos  Btreit,  Michel  Kebcdgy,  Nicholas 
Politis,  Athanese-Typaldos  Kassia;  Gnntcmala — 
Antonio  Batres  Jauregiil.  Carlo.s  .Salazar,  Antonio- 
Gonzalez  Saravia,  Alberto  Mencos;  Hayll — -F.  D. 
Legitime,  TertuUlcn  Guilbnud,  Pierre  Hudlcourt 
Louis  Borno;  Italy — Victor  Emmniiuel  Orlando 
Tommaso  Tittonl,  CharlcH  Hchanzer,  Dionisio  Anzll- 
otto;  Japan — Baron  Nobushige  Hozuml,  Masaaklra 
Tomii.  Kojuro  Shklehara:  Luxemburg — H.  Vannerus; 


Montenegro — Eugene  Popovitch,  Pierre  Chotch; 
Nicaragua — De.sire  Pector,  Leon  Vallez;  Norwau— 
G.  Gram.  Ci.  F.  Hagerun,  Sigurd  Ibsen,  II.  J.  Horsl; 
Panama — Bellaario  Porras,  Ramon  M.  Valdes;  The 
Netlierlancls — Jonkheer  G.  L.  M.  U.  Rujs  de  Beoren- 
brouck,  P.  W,  A.  Cort  v.in  der  Linden,  Jonlcheer 

A.  P.  C.  van  Karuebeek,  J.  A.  Loeff;  Peru — Luis  F 
ViUaran,  Manuel  Alvarez  Calderou,  I>izardo  Alza- 
raora,  Mariano  II.  Cornejo;  Persia — Mlrza  Hassan- 
Khan  Moucher-ed-Dovleh;  Portugal — F.  Matto.so 
Santos,  Jose  Capello  lYanco  Frazao,  Count  of  Penha 
Garcia,  Arthur  Pinto  de  Miranda  Montenegro; 
Roumania — Th.  G.  Rosette,  C.  G.  DLssestu;  Rusiia — 
Mr.  Tagantzeff,  liaron  Michel  de  Tanbc,  Baron 
Noldo;  Snlmdor — Manuel  Delgado,  SalvadorGallego.s. 
Salvador  Rodriguez  Gonzalez,  Alonso  Reyes  Guerra; 
Serbia — Ci.  Pavlovitch,  R.  Vesnitch;  Slam — -Eldon 
Revare  James;  Spain — K.  Dato,  Manuel  Garcia 
Prieto,  Marquis  de  Alhuccnias,  Juan  Alvarado  y  de 
Saz;  Sweden — K.  HJ.  L.  de  llamraarskjold,  J.  F.  I. 
AfzelliLS,  J.  Hellner,  Baron  C.  N.  D.  Biidt;  SwUzerhmd 
— Ch.  Ed.  Lardy,  I!.  Huber,  G.  Carliu;  Turkey — 
Osman  Bey,  Halartjian  Elfendi,  Cheref  Bey;  United 
States— OvdYHe  t;ray,  Oscar  S.  Btrau-s,  Eilhii  Root, 
John  Bassett  Moore;  Uruguay — J.  P.  Castro,  Juan 
Zorrllla  de  San  Martin,  Jose  Pedro -Massera,  Manuel 

B.  Otero;  Venezuela — Carlos  F.  Grlssantl,  Santiago 
Key  Avala,  Jose  Santiago  Rodriguez,  Pedro  Itreago 
CUacln. 

General  Secretary — Baron  Mlctiiels  van  VePduynen, 
Mexico  and  Paraguay  have  not  appointed  merobers 
to  the  court. 


L18T    or   CASES   BEFORE   THE    PERMANENT    COURT   OF    ARBITRATION. 


The  Piotis  Fund  Ca,se  (Mexico  v.  United  States), 
.sentence  dated  Oct..  14,   1902. 

Th&  Venezuelan  Preferential  Case  (Germany, 
Great  Britain  ajid  Italy  v.  Venezuela  ct  al.),  sentence 
dated  Feb.  22,  1904. 

The  Japaueae  House  Tax  Case  (France,  Germany 
and  Great  Britain  v.  Japan),  sentence  dated  May 
22,  1905. 

The  Muscat  Dhows  Case  (France  v.  Great  Britain), 
sentence  dated  Aug.  8,  1905. 

The  Casablanca  Case  (France  v.  Germany),  sen- 
tence dated  May  22.  1909. 

The  GrtebsMlarna  Case  (Norway  v.  Swedeii),  sen- 
tence dated  Oct.  23,  1909.  / 

The  North  Atlantic  Coast  Fisheries  Case  (Great 
Britain  v.  United  States),  sentence  dated  Sept.  7, 
1910. 

Tiie  OrlBcwj  Steamship  Company  Case  (United 
States  V.  Vene?uel&),  sentence  dated  Oct.  25,  1910. 


The  Savarkar  Case  (France  v.  Great  Britain), 
sentence  dated  Feb.   24,   1911. 

The  Canevaro  Case  (Italy  v.  Peru),  sentence 
dated  May  3,  1912. 

The  Russian  Indemnity  Case  (Russia  v.  Turkej-). 
sentence  dated  Nov.  11,  1912. 

The  "Manouba"  Case  (France  v.  Italy),  sentence 
dated  May  6,   1913. 

The  "Carthage"  Case  (France  v.  Italy),  sentence 
dated  May  6,  1913. 

The  Tavlgnano,  Camouna  and  Gnulois  Cases 
(France  v.  Italy).  The  parties  reached  a  direct 
agreement  before  the  sentence  was  pronounced. 

The  Island  of  Timor  Cases  (Netherlands  v.  Portu- 
gal), sentence  dated  Jime  25,  1914. 

Case  relative  to  the  seizure  of  religious  property 
in  Portugal  {;Spaln,  France  and  Great  Britain  v. 
Poruigui),  pending. 

Case  relative  to  French  loans  to  Peru  (France  v 
Peru),  pending. 


VOCATIONAL    REHABILITATION. 

SiNCB  Juno  2,  1920,  when  the  President  signed  the  Industrial  Rehabilitation  .\ct,  indastrlal  rehabili- 
tation lia.s  become  a  fact,  and  per.sons  injured  in  industry  or  otherwise  now  have  a  distinct  claim  upon  the 
Govcnmcnt.  No  phase  of  vocational  education  is  more  directly  occupied  with  the  promotion  of  social 
and  indivlduaJ  welfare.  Vocational  rehabilitation  embraces  the  ideals  of  vocational  education  In  general, 
which  are  summed  up  In  the  word  "efUcicncy,"  and  embraces  in  addition  the  Ideals  of  restoration  and  elim- 
ination of  vocational  disability  of  whatever  origin,  vv^hether  ot  disease  or  of  accident  or  of  Inheritance; 

The  following  States  (as  of  .September,  1920)  liave  accepted  the  provLslons  of  the  Federal  act:  Alabama. 
Arizona,  Arkansas,  Delaware,  Indiana,  Iowa,  North  Dakota,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oregon,  South  Carolina. 
Tennessee,  and  West  Virginia.  Some  definite  action  leading  toward  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  dis- 
abled persons  has  been  taken  In  twenty-four  States.  Before  the  act  made  Federal  aid  possible  twelve 
States — Massachusetts,  Nevada,  North  Dakota,  New  Jerse.v,  Minnesota,  Rhode  Island,  California,  Illinois. 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Oregon,  and  Virginia,  in  the  order  named — realizing  their  responsibility,  had 
made  provision  for  their  handicapped  workers.  Anticipating  the  passage  of  the  IndtJStrial  Rehabilitation 
Aet,  three  ol  these  States  Included  Us  acceptance  within  their  original  State  acts.  Tliese  States  were 
Xevada,  Minnesota,  and  New  York.  Other  acts  authorized  co-operation  with  the  Federal  Government 
in  any  siudfar  legislation  that  might  be  enactwl. 
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THE    MONROE    DOCTRINE. 


The  Monroe  Doctrine  dates  from  a  declaration 
of  December  2,  1S23,  by  James  Monroe,  President 
of  the  United  States,  in  his  seventh  annual  message 
to  Congress.  Brazil  had  declared  its  independence 
of  Portugal  the  year  before.  Troubles  in  the  latter 
country  had  caused  a  modification  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. .  In  Spain  a  revolution  had  occurred,  and  the 
dominion  of  Peru  was  lost.  The  Holy  Alliance, 
formed  in  1815  by  Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia, 
was  threateninfi,  so  it  was  alleged,  to  help  Spain 
recover  its  control  in  South  America.  Russia  and 
the  United  States  were  in  controversy  over  their 
Pacific  Coast  boundaries.  Mr.  Monroe  in  his  mes- 
sage took  up  the  Russian  matter  first,  saying: 

"In  the  discussions  to  which  this  interest  has 
given  rise,  and  in  the  arrangements  by  which  they 
may  terminate,  tlie  occasion  has  been  judged  proper 
for  asserting,  as  a  principle  in  whicli  the  lights  and 
interests  of  the  United  States  are  involved,  that  the 
American  continents,  by  the  free  and  independent 
condition  which  tliey  have  assumed  and  maintain, 
are  hencefortli  not  to  be  considered  -as  subjects  for 
future  colonization  by  any  European  powers." 

The  President  then  spoke  of  Spain  and  Portu;;al 
in  this  wise: 

"Of  events  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe  with  whieli 
we  have  so  mucli  intercourse  and  from  which  we 
derive  our  origin  we  have  always  been  anxious  and 
intere.sted  spectators.  The  citizens  of  the  United 
States  cherish  sentiments  the  most  friendly  in  favor 
of  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  tlieir  fellowmen  on 
that  side  o?  the  Atlantic.  In  the  wars  of  the  Euroi)eau 
powers,  in  matters  relating  to  tliemselves,  we  have 
never  taken  any  part,  nor  does  it  comport  with  our 
policy  so  to  do.  It  is  only  when  our  riglits  are  invaded 
or  seriously  menaced  that  we  resent  injuries  or 
make  jjrepa  ration  for  our  defence.  Witli  the  move- 
ments in  this  hemisphere  we  are  of  ncccs.sity  more 
immediately  connected,  and  by  causes  which  must 
be  obvious  to  all  enlightened  and  impartial  observers. 
Tlie  political  system  of  the  allied  powers  is  essentially 
different  in  this  respect  from  that  of  America. 
This  difference  proceeds  from  that  which  exists  in 
their  respective  Governments.  And  to  tlie  defence 
of  our  own,  which  has  been  achieved  by  the  loss  of 
so  much  blood  and  treasure,  and  matured  by  the 
wisdom  of  their  most  enlightened  citizens,  and 
under  which  we  liave  enjoyed  unexampled  felicity, 
this  whole  nation  is  devoted.  We  owe  it,  therefore, 
to  candor  and  to  the  amicable  relations  existing 
between  the  United  States  .and  tliose  powers  to 
declare  that  we  should  consider  any  attempt  on 
their  part  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of 
this  hemisphere  a;?  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety. 

"With  the  existing  colonies  or  dependencies  of 
any  European  power  we  have  not  interfered  and 
Shall  not  interfere.  But  with  the  Governments  who 
have  declared  tlieir  independence  and  maintained  it, 
and  whose  independence  we  have,  on  great  consid- 
eration and  on  just  principles,  acknowledged,  we 
could  not  view  any  Interposition  for  tlie  purpose  of 
oppressing  them,  or  conlroUing,  in  any  other  manner, 
their  destiny,  by  any  European  power,  rn  any  other 
light  than  as  the  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly 
disposition  towards  the  United  States." 

CLEVELAND'S   DECLARATION    IN    1S95. 

When  President  Grover  Cleveland,  in  1895,  urged 
Great  Britain  to  arbitrate  her  dispute  over  the 
boundary  between  Venezuelii  and  British  Guiana, 
he    said   (December  17)  in  a  message  to  Congress: 

"The  doctrine  "(Monroe)  "upon  which  we  stand 
is  strong  and  sound  because  its  enforcement  is 
Important  to  our  peace  and  safety  as  a  nation,  and 
Is  essential  to  the  integrity  of  our  free  institutions 
and  the  tranquil  maintenance  of  our  distinctive  form 
of  government.  It  was  intended  to  apply  to  every 
stace  of  our  national  life,  and  cannot  become  obsolete 
■while  our  Republic  endures.  If  the  balance  of  power 
Is  justly  a  cause  for  jealous  anxiety  among  the 
Governments  of  the  Old  World  and  a  subject  for  our 
absolute  non-lnterferenee,  none  the  le.ss  is  an 
observance  of  the  Monroe  DoeU'ine  of  vital  ccDcem 
to  our  people  and  their  Government.  *  *  *  if  ,i 
European  power,  by  an  extension  of  its  boundaries, 
takes  possession  of  the  territory  of  one  of  our 
neighboring  republics  against  its  will  and  in  deroga- 
tion of  Its  rights.  It  is  dllflcult  to  see  why  to  that 
extent  such  European  power  does  not  thereby 
attempt  to  extend  its  system  of  governnieat  to  that 
portion  of  this  continent  which  is  thus  taken.    This 


is  the  precise  action  which  President  Motiroe  declared 
to  be  "dangerous  to  our  peace  a'nd  safety,"  and  it 
can  make  no  difference  whether  the  European 
system  is  extended  by  an  advance  of  frontier  or 
otherwise.  *  *  *  Tlie  Monroe  Doctrine  finds  its 
recognition  in  those  principles  of  international  law 
which  are  based  upon  the  theory  that  every  nation 
shall  have  its  rights  protected  and  its  just  claims 
enforced." 

PRESIDENT  WILSON'S  WORDS  IN  lOl.'i.  ' 
President  Wilson  said  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
(December  7,  191.5)  in  an  address  to  a  joint  session 
of  Congress:  "There  was  a  time  In  the  early  days 
of  our  own  sreat  nation  and  of  the  republics  fighting 
their  way  to  independence  in  Central  and  South 
America  when  tlie  Government  of  the  United  States 
looked  upon  itself  as  in  some  sort  the  guardian  ol 
the  rcpulilics  to  the  south  of  her  as  against  any 
encroachments  or  efforts  at  political  control  from 
the  other  side  of  tlie  water;  felt  It  Its  duty  to  play 
t)ie  part  even  without  invitation  from  them;  and  I 
tliinU  that  we  can  claim  that  the  task  was  undertaken 
with  a  true  and  disinterested  enthusiasm  for  the 
freedom  of  the  Americas  and  the  unmolested  self- 
government  of  her  independent  peoples.  But  it 
was  always  ditTicult  to  maintain  such  a  role  without 
offence  to  the  pride  of  the  peoples  v/ho';e  freedom  of 
action  we  souglit  to  protect  and  without  provoKing 
.■serious  misconceptions  of  our  motives,  and  every 
thoughtful  man  of  affairs  must  welcome  the  altered 
circumstances  of  tlie  new  day  in  whose  light  we  now 
stand,  when  tliere  is  no  claim  of  gu.ardiansliip  or 
thought  of  wards  but,  instead,  a  full  and  honorable 
association  as  of  partners  between  ourselves  and  our 
neighbors,  in  the  interest  of  ail  America,  north  and 
south. 

"Our  concern  for  the  independence  and  prosperity 
of  tlio  st.ates  of  Centra!  and  South  America  is  not 
altered.  We  retain  uuabatecl  the  spirit  that  has 
inspired  us  througliout  the  whole  life  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  wliich  was  so  frankly  put  mco  words  by 
President  .Monroe.  We  still  mean  always  to  make  a 
common  cause  of  national  independence  and  of 
political  liberty  in  America.  Hut  that  purpose  is 
now  better  understood  so  far  as  it  eonccnis  ourselves. 
It  is  known  not  to  be  a  ee'.tish  purpose.  It  is  known 
to  have  in  it  no  thought  of  taking  advantage  of  .any 
Government  in  this  horaisphcrc  or  playing  its  political 
fortunes  for  our  own  benefit.  All  the  Governmcno 
of  America  stand,  so  far  as  we  are  conoorned,  ui)oii 
a  footing  of  genuine  equality  and  unquestioned 
independence." 

U.  S.  REPLY  TO  SALVADOR  ON."  MONROE 
DOCTRINE,  1920. 
The  Republic  of  Salvador,  e:vrly  in  1920,  asked  the 
United  States  Government  for  an  Interpretation  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  saying,  in  part:  "My  govern- 
ment recognizes  that  tho  Monroe  Doctrine  consoli- 
dated the  freedom  of  the  Latin  Continental  States  and 
removed  them  from  tho  great  danger  of  European 
intervention.  It  understands  that  the  doctrine  is  the 
determining  cause  of  the  existence  of  the  democr;itic 
regime  in  this  continent  and  that  It  put  a  dike  against 
the  colonization  by  Europe.  But  as  the  compact  of 
the  I^eague  of  Nations  docs  not  point  out  the  scope 
or  determine  a  positive  criterion  for  international 
relations  In  Americ.-i,  and  as  the  doctrine  will  be  trans- 
formed presently,  bv  virtue  of  the  full  sanction  of  the 
nations,  into  a  principle  of  universal  public  law,  juris 
te  de  juris,  I  ask  your  Excellency,  if  you  considei"  it 
well,  to  be  good  enough  to  state  the  authentic  concept 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  such  as  it  is  at  present  under- 
stood at  the  present  historic  moment  for  its  future 
projects  by  the  Government  of  the  White  House, 
which  should  understand  that  my  government  keenly 
desires  a  declaration  that  will  avoid  the  anarchy  of  the 
reigning  criteria,  which  stato  of  things,  as  is  well 
known,  is  not  th.e  most  propitious  for  the  promotion 
of  the  true  ideals  of  Pan-Araericanlam. 

"Contrary  to  the  authoritative  and  respected 
opinion  of  cx-Secretary  Root,  by  virtue  of  Its  inclu- 
sion in  the  compact  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  will  be  converted,  there  la  no  doubt , 
Into  the  genesis' of  International  American  law." 

Tho  U.  S.  State  Department,  in  replying,  quoted 
from  President  Wilson's  public  utterances  to  the  ellect 
that  removal  of  doubts  and  susplolons  on  the  pan  of 
the  states  of  .America  by  their  uniting  In  guaranteeing 
to  each  other  absolute  political  independence  and 
territorial  Integrity. 
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ARMED    STRENGTH    OF    THE    WORLD. 


COUNTRf. 


Abyssinia .... 
AfglKinistan.  . 

Algeria 

AnK.-K«y.Smlun 

Art;entina 

AriiioDin 

Australia 

Austria 

Azerbuyau 

Itelsijm  Cougo   . 

Bflsium 

liolivia 

Brazil 

Bulgaria 

C'linada 

Chile 

C'bina 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica.    ,  .  . 

Cuba 

Czociio-Slovatcia 

Dcn.ii.ir]< 

liuti'liK.  Indies. 

l.iaiador 

Eg.Al>t 

Kriirca  .    . 


.^rmy. 

100,000 
98.000 
20.000 
17,000 
20.000 
18,000 

4000 

30,000 

50.000 

16,000 

100.000 

3,000 
.54,000 
20,000 

5.00(1 

21.000 

180,000 

6,000 

1,000 

3,000 

150.000 

78,000 

42,0<)0 

5.400 
17,000 

9,000 


Res    lu<. 

Militia. 


200,000 


300  000 

201, 000 

200.000 

50.000 


200.000 


200,000 
13,000 
70.000 
85,000 


44.000 
50,000 

2.V9.661) 

105,000 

20,000 

50.000 


50.000 


Country. 


Estboaia 

]'"inland 

France 

Georgia,  Rep.  of. 
German  Uej). .  . 
Great  Britain.  .  . 

Ciroece 

(Juateraala   . .  .  . 

Hayti 

Hawaii    

llondur.as.  .  . 
India,  liritisli 
Indo-China,  It.. 

Italy 

Japan 

Jui-'o-Slavia 

Liberia 

l.itbuania 

Madaitascar.  .  .  . 

Me.xioo 

MoiiteiieKVO.  .  .  . 

Moro'CO 

Nepal 

Netlierlands.    . 
Xow  Zealalid 


Army. 


90.000 

37,000 

350,000 

50.000 

ioo.m)o 

300,000 

75,00<t 

85,000 

2.800 


40,000 
330^000 

25..500 
2.00.000 
tiOO.OOO 
200.000 


.->0.00{) 
9.000 

100,000 
25.000 
12.000 
30,0(M) 

!  "14,000 
30,000 


Res.  Inc. 
Militia. 


150,000 

105,000 

1,000,000 

300,000 


2.">0,000 

41.000 

19.000 

3,700 

21,000 

500,000 

.50.000 

,250,000 

,500.000 

200,000 

5.000 

l.W.OOO 


50,000 


410,000 
100,000 


COUNTRY 


Nicaragua 

.Norway 

Paraguay 

Persia 

Peru 

Pliilippiues 

Poland 

Porto  Hico.    . 

Portugal 

Koumanla 

Russian  Rep 

■Salvador 

,!lauto  Domingo 

Serbia 

.'^lani 

f^pain 

Sivedeii 

Switzerland ... 

Tunis 

Turkey    

Ulcrainia 

Un.  of  So.  Africa 
United  State.i  .  . 

Uruguay 

Venezuela ...    . 


Army 


2.000 
U  8.000 

2.G00 
43,000 
11,000 
14.000 


30,000 
250,000 
600,000 

16,000 
1,150 


21,000 

21 6,600 

80,500 

17,0()6 
50,000 
60,000 


2,80,000 

10,400 

3,300 


Ken.  Inc. 
Militia. 


5.000 

200,000 

60,000 

150,000 

27,000 

50,000 


3.000 

40.000 

500,000 

700.000 

67,000 

1,500 


124.000 
623,000 
260,000 


300,000 
600,000 

100,666 


AMERICAN    CASUALTIES    IN    WAR    WITH    GERMANY. 

I'lNAL  revised  tlgun-s  of  .\mei-'iM  .\rmy  casualties  in  tlie  war  wltb  Germany  were  aniiouncea  by  tlio 
Adjutant  General  Feb.  7,  1920.  They  slio-y  that  the  total  ca.sualties  Were  302,012,  with  deaths  numbering 
77,1 18.  Prior  figures,  based  on  weekly  casualty  summaricM.  issued  by  the  War  Department,  gave  the 
total  as  293^061,  ivith  77,635  deaths.     The  revised  ligiu-o.?  are  as  follows: 

Killed  in  action 

Died  of  disease 

Died  of  wounds 

Died  of  accident 

Drowned .    . 

Suicide 

Murder  or  homicide  .    . 
Executed   by    seutenct' 
court  marti.al 


34,248  : 

23,430 

13.700 

2.019 

300 

272 

1.-.4J 

lo' 

Other  known  causes 

Causes  undetermined 

l*resumed  dead 

Total  de.id 

Prisoners  unaccounted  for 
Prisoners  died ....    .  .    . 

Prisoners  repatriated 
Total  prisonens    .  . 


489 

1,839 

650 

77,118 

15 

147 

4,270 

4,432 

Wounded  .slightly.  . 
Woundeil  severely. 
Wounded,     degree 

termined 

Total  wounded .  .  .  . 
Mi.ssing  in  action.  . 


inide- 


Cirand  total. 


91,189 
83.390 

45.480 

221,0.jO 

3 


.302,612 


NEW    ^X)RK    ST.ATE    1,0.'-..SES. 
New  Vorl;  led  the  list  of  ca.sualties  with  a  total  of  40,222.      In  detail  ihcse  aic: 


Killed  iu  action.  . 
Died  of  di.'ioasc... 
Died  of  wouncls. . 
Died  of  accident. 

Drowned 

Suicide 


On'h-er.s. 

Men. 

Total. 

2.54 

4,.52S 

4,782 

70 

1,888 

1,958 

( 

84 

1,755 

1 .839 

' 

44 

162 

206 

0 

42 

42 

10 

37 

47 

.Murder  or  homicide. 
Other  known  causes. 
Cau.se  undetermined . 
Pre.sumcd  dead 


Totals. 


ijiricers. 

1 
3 
5 


476 


Afen. 

16 

40 

188 

64 


8,720 


Total. 

17 

43 

193 

09 


9.190 


PRISOXER.S    AND    WOUNDED. 


i'risoners:  . 

0 

5 

37 

7 

26 

802 

7 
31 

839 

Wounded: 

Slightly 

487 
472 
244 

11,989 

10,561 

6,396 

12,476 
11  033 

Dioc* 

Severely 

Reoatriated 

Degree  undetermined 

Total  

0,640 

Total 

42 

835 

877 

1.203 

28,946 

.30,149 

casualtii':k,  by  states. 


St.\tb. 


Pennsylvania. . 
Illinois. ....... 

Ohio 

Massachusetts . 

IMissouri : 

Michigan 

Kew  Jersey .  .  . 

Texas 

>\'isconsin 

Minnesota.  .  . . 

Iowa 

California 

Connecticut. . . 

Oklahoma 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 
Indiana 


Cas- 

ualties. 

Dead . 

35,042 

7,898 

18,264 

4,260 

16.007 

4,082 

13,505 

2,9.55 

10,385 

2,562 

10,369 

2,751 

10,166 

2,367 

10,133 

2,722 

9,813 

2,649 

7.323 

2.133 

7.311 

2.161 

6.650 

1,747 

6.625 

1.265 

6,358 

1.471 

6.190 

1.836 

6,130 

1.635; 

5.799 

1,610 

5,766 

1,510 

St.\tk. 


Kentucky 

Kansas 

Alabama 

Georgia 

West  Virginia 

South  Carolina.  . 

Maryland 

Montana 

Washington 

Nebraska 

.■Arkansas 

North  Dakota. . 

Mis.sissippl 

Maine 

Louisiana 

.South  Dakota.  . 

Colorado 

<^)regon 


Ciis- 

ualtles. 

Dead 

5,380 

1.436 

5.182 

1.270 

5.160 

1.251 

4.425 

1..530 

4.018 

1,063 

3.919 

1,138 

3,812 

975 

3.443 

934 

3.070 

877 

3.041 

855 

2.658 

883 

2.560 

700 

2.303 

904 

2.090 

.518 

2.160 

823 

1,867 

554 

1.759 

537 

1..577 

512  ; 

St.^te. 


Rhode  Island .  .  . 
New  Hampsblre. 

•Idaho 

Florida. 

Vermont 

Utah... 

New  Mexico,  .  .  . 
Dist.  of  Columbia 

Wyoming 

Arizona 

Delaware 

Nevada 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

Porto  Rico 

Philippine  Islands 
C-anat  Zone.'  .    : 


Cas- 
ualties.   Dead. 


1,562 

1,535 

1,351 

1,171 

1,170 

1,006 

860 

773 

676 

5.57 

303 

250 

15 

13 

11 

t 

3 


355 
35S 
409 
467 
300 
302 
228 
202 
233 
1.50 
87 
71 

r> 

4 

1 

3 
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American  Wars — Dates;  Revolution  Battle  Dates. 


UNITED    STATES    WARS,    1775-1918. 

(Data  taken  from  the  Historical  Register  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  Siatea 


1775-1783 — War  of  the  Revolution. 
1782-1787 — Wyoming  Valley,  Pa.,  Insurrection. 
1786-1787 — Shays's  Rebellion,  Massachusetts. 
1790-1795 — War  with  the  Northwest  Indians  (Miamis. 

Wyandottes,    Dclawares,    Pottawatomies,    Shaw- 

nees,  Chlppewas,  and  Ottawas). 
1791-1794 — Whiskey  Insurrection  in  Pennsylvania. 
1798-1800 — War  with  France. 
1799 — Fries  Rebellion,  Pennsylvania. 
1801-1805 — Tripolitan  War. 
180C — Burr  Conspiracy. 
iSOf) — Sabine  Expedition.  I.onisiana. 
1807 — Chesapeake  Bay  Naval  Alfair. 
1808 — Lake  Chaniplain  Embargo  Troubles. 
1811-1813 — Second  War  with  the  Northwest  Iiuiiaus. 
1812-1815— War  with  Great  Britain. 
1812 — Seminole  War,  Florida. 
1813 — Peoria  Indian  War,  Illinois. 
1813-1814 — Creek  Indian  War,  Alabama. 
1817-1818 — Second  Seminole  War. 
1819 — Yellowstone  E.xpedition. 
1823 — Campaign   against  BlacUfeet    and    Arlckaree 

Indians. 
1827 — La  Fcvre  Indian  War. 
1831 — Sac  and  Fox  Indian  War. 
1832 — Black  Hawk  War. 
1832-1833 — NuUi/ication,  South  Carolina 
1833-1839 — Cherokee  Indian  War. 
3  834 — Pawnee  Expedition. 
1835-1830 — Third  Seminole  War. 
183(5-1837 — Second  Creek  Indian  Wiir. 
1837— Osage  Indian  Troubles. 
1838— Heatherly  Indian  War. 
1838 — Mormon  Disturbance?. 
1838-1839 — New   Yorli-Canaciiiui   Frontier   Disturb- 

HIICCS.  • 

184G-1847 — Doniphan's  Expedition  into  Mexico. 

1846-1848 — War  witli  Mexico. 

1846-1848 — New  Mexican  Exi^editiou. 

1848 — Cay  use  War.  Oiegon. 

1849-1861 — Navaio  Wars. 

1849-1861 — Com;inclio,     Chej  (.  uiiu,     and     Kickapoo 

Indian  Troubles. 
1850 — Pitt  River  (C:il.)  Expedition. 
1851-1852 — Yuma  (C'al.)  Expedition. 
1851-1853— Utah  Indian  ^S':o■. 
1851-1856 — Indian  Wjirs,  Oregon  and  Wa^shington. 
1855 — Snake  Indians  Expedition. 
1855-1856 — Kiirtix  Expedition,  Nebraslva  Territory. 
1855 — Yakima  Expedition,  Washington  Territory. 
1855-1856— Clieyennc  and  Arapalioo  Troubles. 
1855-1858 — .Seminole  or  I'lorida  War. 
1856-1858 — Kansas  Itoider  Troubles. 
1857 — Gila  Expedition,  Nev/  Mexico. 
1857 — Sioux  Indian  Troubles  in  Minnesota  .and  Iowa. 
1857 — ^Mountain  Meadov/  Massacre,  Utali. 
1857-1858 — Utah  Exi>edition. 
1858 — Expedition  against  Nortftern  Indians. 
1858 — Puget  Sound  Expedition. 
1858 — Spokane,   Coeur  d'Alenc  and   Paloos  Indian 

Troubles. 
1858 — Navajo  Expedition,  New  Mexico. 
1858-1^59 — Wieliita  Expedition,  Indian  Territory. 


1859 — Colorado  River  Expedition. 

1859 — Pecos  Expedition,  Texas. 

1859— Antelope  Hills  Expedition,  Texas 

1859 — Bear  River  Expedition,  Utah. 

1859 — San  Juan  Imbroglio,  Washington  Territory. 

1859 — John  Brown  Raid,  Virginia. 

1859-1860 — Cortina  Troubles  on  Te.sr.s  and  Mexican 

Border. 
1800 — Pah-Utc  Exocdition.  California. 
1S60— Kiowa    and    Comanche    i;Kpetiitioii.     Indian 

Territory. 
l-HOO — Carson  Valley  Expedition,  I'ta'ii 
1860-IS61 — N.avHjo  Expedition,  Now  Mexico. 
IS61-JS«0 — Ajiaclie  Indian  W;i.r  in  Arizonn  and  Now 

Mexico. 
1861-186!) — Civil  War. 

1862 — Indian  Massacres  at  New  Ului.  Minn. 
1862-1867 — Sioux    Indian    War    in    Minnesota    and 

Dakota. 
1S63-1809 — War  against   the   C;heyeiine,    Arapahoe, 

Kiowa,  and   Comanche  Indiana  in   Kansas,    .\e- 

braska,  Colorado,  and  Indian  ToiTilory. 
1865-1868 — Indian  War  in  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Cill- 

fornia. 
1865-1860 — Fenian    I'^aid,    Now   Yorf;    and    C;',iiada 

Border^ 
1807^1881 — Camp.'i.ign  agaii!.--!   Lipiu:.   Kiowa,   1-. Icii- 

apoo,    and    Comanche    Indiana,    Mexican    Hor(hir 

Disturbances. 
1868-1869 — Canadian  River  Expediti.:n.  New  .Me.x- 

ico. 
1S71 — Yellowstone  ICxpedition. 
1871 — Fenian     Troubles,     Dakota     and     Maniioba 

Frontier. 
1872 — Yellowstone  Expedition,  DatfOT.' 
1872-1873 — Modoo  Campaii;n. 
1873 — Yellowstone  Expetlition,  Dakota. 
1874-1875 — Campaign  against  Kiowa,  Cheyenne,  and 

Comanche  Indians  in  Indian  Tenit^ory. 
1874 — Sioux  Expedition,  Wyoming  and  Nebraska. 
1874 — Black  Hills  Expedition,  the  D.akotas. 
1875 — Expedition  against  Nevada  Inoian.s. 
1876 — Sioux  Indian  War. 
1870 — Powder  River,  Wyo.,  Expediilon. 
1876-1877 — Big  Horn  and  Yellowstono  Expedition.^. 
1 876-1879 — Sioux  and  Cheyenne  Wa.-. 
1877 — Nez  Perces  Campaign. 
1878 — Ute  Expedition. 
1879 — Snake  Indian  Trouble,  Idaho 
1890-1891 — Sioux  Indi.an  War. 
1891-1893 — Mexican  Border  or  "Ti;i  tto.-n"  War. 
1895 — Bannock  Indian  Disturbancas. 
1898-1899 — Spanish- American  W.ar. 
1898 — Chippewa  Indian  Disturbauco.s 
1899-1902 — Philippine  Insurrection. 
1900-1901 — Boxer  Insiurection,  Cb  na 
1912-1913 — Nicaraguan  Expedition. 
1913-1914 — Haitian   and   Santo   Oei<Hii.;an    lixjiedi- 

tions. 
1914 — Vera  Cruz  Expedition. 
1916 — Punitive  Expedition  into  Mexi.-,.,. 
1917  (April  6)-1918   (Nov.   11)— Ttie   United  States 

at  War  with  Germany,  etc 


BATTLES    OF    THE    AMERICAN    REVOLUTION. 


Batti-es. 

Dates 

American 
Commander.s. 

Loss. 

■  :  Britlah 
Gpmmaudcr^ 

Lo.ss 

Lexington • 

19th 
17th 
12th 
.  28th 
25th 
3d 
16th 
lUh 
17  th 
25th 
29th 
30th 
15tli 
16th 
17th 
15th 
8th 
19th 

April, 

June, 

"Aug., 

Oct., 

Dec. 

Jan., 

Aug., 

Sept., 

Oct., 

June, 

Aug., 

Mar., 

July, 

Aug., 

Jifn., 

Mar., 

Sept., 

Oct  , 

1775 
1775 
1770 
1776 
1776 
1777 
1777 
1777 
1777 
1778 
1778 
1779 
1779 
1780 
1781 
1781 
1781 
1781 

84 
453 

2,000 

300 

9 

100 

100 

1,200 
350 
230 
211 
300 
100 
720 
72 
400 
555 

P.itcairn 

Howe 

Howe . 

Howe 

Rahl..      . 

Mawhoc)d 

Baum . 

Howe . .    . 

Burgoyne 

Clinton 

Pigott^ 

Prcvo^t . 

Johnson 

Cornv.'alli.S; 

Tarlton .  .  . 

Cornivallis 

Stewart . '.  . 

Cornwallis 

24.J 

Bunker  HIU 

Prcscott 

1,054 

Flatbush , 

Putnam 

400 

White  Plains,      .    . 

Washington 

Washington 

Washington 

Stark 

Washington 

Gates 

Washington 

Sullivan 

Ash 

Wayne. 

Gates 

Morgan.            

Greene   .    .  .  .  • 

Greene 

Washington  .       .    . 

300 

Trenton 

1.000 

Princeton 

400 

Bennington 

600 

Brandy  wine 

500 

Saratoga 

600 

Monmouth 

400 

Rhode  Island 

260 

Briar  Creek 

Stoney  Point 

10 
600 

Camden .  .    .  .  .  ; 

Cowpens 

375 
800 

Guildford..,..  ........ 

Ent.aw  Springs .  .    . 

.523 
1 ,000 

Yorktown 

American  Wars — -Troops  and  Losses. 
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TROOPS    ENCAGED    IN     AMERICAN     WARS. 


WAliS, 


War  of  the  Hevolution 

Northwestern  Indian  Wars 

Wur  with  I'Yance 

War  with  Tripoli 

Creek  Indian  Wur 

War  of  1813  with  Great  Biitain 

Seminole  Indian  Wur 

Blaei(  Hawk  Indlau  War 

(Jherokec  (^i^turlWLnt•e  or  removal   . 
Creek  Indian  War  or  distiirhanec. . 

Florida  Indian  War 

Aroostook  distuibancc 

War  with  Mexico 

Apaehe,  Nava-jo  and  Utah  War.  .  . 

Seminole  Inuiaa  War 

Civil  War  CUiiii^^n  'lYoops) 

Spauish-AuKTican  War 

PWHppine  InHurrection 

War  with  Germany 


From — 


April 
Sept. 
July 
June 
Jtily 
June 
Nov. 
April 
1 
May 
Uee. 


.^pril 


1 

il 
1 
1 
1 

April 
1 

April 


19, 
19, 
9, 
10. 
27, 
18, 
20, 
21, 

23, 
S3() 
24, 
849 
8,50 
SOI 
21, 
SO'.t 
G, 


1776 
1790 
1798 
1 801 
1813 
1812 
1817 
1831 

1 83r. 
1S3:j 

1  S4t> 


isys 
I'jir 


To 


April  11,  1783 


Aug 

Kept. 

June 

Aug. 

Feb. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

.Sept. 
Aug. 

July 


3,  1795 
30,  1800 

4,  1805 
9,  1814 

17,  ISl.'i 

21,  ISl.s 

30,  1832 

1837 


Doc 
Xov 


30, 
14, 

1839 
4. 

IS-V. 

1858 

1 865 
10, 

1  '.100 

11, 


1837 
1843 


1848 


1  .S98 

19  IS 
;.^rniL')i  ii'ii) 


Hegiilars. 


130,711 


.v.'.,(iOO 
1 ,000 
1 ,339 

935 
11,109 

■30,954 
1  ,.500 


.527,000 


.Militia  and 
VoUintcers. 


104,080 


13,181 

471,«22 

6,911 

5.126 

9.494 

12,483 

29,963 
1,500 

73,770 
1,061 
3.687 


»3S2,000 
t3,091,000 


Total. 

309.781 

8,983 

4.593 

3.330 

13.781 

576.022 

7,911 

6,46.5 

9,494 

13.418 

■     41,122 

1.500 

112.230 

2,501 

3.687 

2,772,408 

280,504 

60.000 

4,000,000 


'XuUonaJ  Gutu'd.     t  National  Arin.v. 

The  late  eonl'.kt  is  calhsl  "The  Wiir  ol  1917"  by  Die,  UistoricaJ  Blanch  ol  the  Uuit«J  Htalcs  Uept.  of  War 
The  tiKures  for  The  War  of  1917  wore  furni.shed  by  the  oftice  of  the  Chief  of  Stall,  U.  S.  A. 
FiEiurea  for  the  r>f:nch  .ind  Tripoli  Wars  of  1708  and  1801  show  only  the  n^val  forces,    in  the  Civil  Wai 
the  Confederates  had  over  7,50,000  troops  actually  enga|;cd. 

The  Contlceiiial  .\riny  was  organized  by  the  ContUiental  Congress,  Jiuie  15.  1775,  uiider  George  Wash 
inj^ton  ■.\<t  M.ij.-Gen.  and  Commander-in-Chief.  The  .so-called  Continentais  in  the  Revolution  totulcc 
231,-!:i>Z.  TJie  Wa,r  i^ep.irtntciit  wa,s  e.st.Tfjli.shed,  Aupd.'T  7,  17.S9.  The  .standing  army  was  organized 
September,  17S0. 

In  addition  so  the  2.772.40.S  troops  furnished  the  United  i^tates  Governnicnt,  1801-05,  there  wor 
80,724  men  who  paid  commutation,  rai-slng  the  total  to  2,8.59,132.  Thp  .^rmy  of  the  I'otoniac  w.ts  or 
yanized,  .Inly,    ISfJ).   under  Maj-(;en    r;.   K.   McGlell.'m. 

UNION'    AK.MY    LCSShS    J.V    Till:    CIVIL    WAK. 
(From  "RoEii^eutal  l-osse>  in  the   \mericaii  (;ivil  Wi4r,"  by  William  V-  l"ox.  I.ietitenant-Colonel,  U.  S.  V.' 


Date 

JJaUic 

July  1-3,  1863 

.May  .S-18,  1864 

M.ay  5-7,  1864 

September  17.  1862 

May  1-3,  1863 

Gettj'sburt; 

Spottflylvania 

Wilderness. 

.\ntictam 

Septeml)er  19-20,  IS&J.. . 

June  1-4.  1864 

necembor  11-14,  1862 
Augvisv  28-30,  1802..    .    . 
April  0-7,  1802 

Chiek.imauga 

Cold  Harbor '.  . 

Fredericksburg 

■Manas.-;a,'s 

Shilob 

December  31,  1862 

June  I.VIO.  1804 

Stone  Hiver 

Petersburg  (;uisiult) 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

Missing. 

Aggregate. 

3,070 

■  14,497 

5,434 

23,001 

2,725 

13,4)3 

2,2.58 

18,390 

2,240 

12,037 

3,383 

17,066      , 

2,108 

9,549 

753 

12.410 

1 ,000 

9,762 

5,919 

17,287 

1,656 

9,749 

4,774 

10,179 

1,844 

9,077 

1,810 

12,737 

1,284 

9,600 

1,769 

12,663 

1,747 

8,452 

4,263 

14,462 

1,7.54 

S,4<:iS 

2,855 

13,047 

1,730 

7.802 

3,717 

13,249 

1.088 

S.513 

1.185 

11,386 

July  21,   1 

861,  were:     h 

illcd,  470;  wo 

unded,  1,071 

'I'he  Union  losses  at  UuU  Run  (tiriit  Mana.ssas), 
cainiired  and  mi<!sing,  1,793;  aggregate,  3,334 

Confederate  1-osscs  in   the  Civil  War 

'I'he  Conloderuie  lo.'-se.-*  in  paxlicular  engagements  were  a,s  follows:  Bull  Jtun  (lirst  Manassas),  July  2  1 
1801.  liilled,  387;  wounded,  1,582;  captured  and  luissing,  13;  aggregate,  1,982,  Fort  Donelson,  Tenn.. 
February  14-16,  1S02,  killed,  400;  woimded,  1,534:  Ciiptured  and  mi.ssing.  13,829;  aggregate,  1.5.829.  Shiloh. 
Tcnn.,  April  0-7,  1862,  killed,  1,723;  wound<>d,  8.012;  euptured  and  missing,  9.59;  aggregate,  10,094.  Sever 
Days'  Battle.  Virginia.  June  2.5-July  ',  1862.  killed,  3,478;  wounded,  10,201:  captured  and  missing,  875: 
aggregate.  20,014.  Second  Monassa.s,  Augusl  21-Scpteraber  2,  1802,  lulled,  T,4S1;  wounded  and  mi-ssins 
7,027;  captured  and  niLssing,  89;  aggregate,  9,197.  Anticians  campaign,  September  12-20,  1862.  killed 
1.880;  wounded,  9.348;  c;iptured  and  missing,  1,307:  aggregate,  12,001.  Fretlericksburg,  December  13,  1802 
killeil.  596;  wounded,  4,008;  captured  and  missing,  0.51;  aggregate,  5,315.  Stone  River,  Tenn.,  Deccmbef 
31,  i,SG2,  kille<i,  1,294;  woundo<l,  7,945;  captured  and  missing,  1,027:  .•ijjgregate,  10,200.  #;hancellor8villo. 
May  1-4,  180,3,  kilied,  I.6fi5;  wounded,  9,081;  captured  and  misting.  2.01S:  aggregate,  12.7154.  Gettysburg 
July  1-3,  1863,  kille<l,  2,592-  wounde<J.  12,700;  captured  and  missing.  5.150;  aggregate,  20.448.  Chicka. 
niauga.,  .September  19-20,  1863,  killed,  2,268;  wounded,  13,013;  captured  and  missing,  1.090;  aggregate.  16,071. 

Gettysburg  was  the  greatest  battle  of  the  war;  Autietam  the  bloodiest.    The  l.irgest  array  wa.s  assembled 
by  ihe  Confe<Ierates  at  the  .^cven  days'  fight;  by  the  Unionists  at  the  Wilderness. 

Combined  Losses  of  North  and  Souil)  in  the  Civil  War. 
The  number  of  casualties  in  the  volunteer  and  regular  armies  of  the  United  .states  during  the  war  ol 
1861-65.  according  to  a  statement  i)repared  by  the  Adjutant-General's  office,  was  as  follows:  Killed  in  battle" 
67,058;  died  of  wounds,  43,012;  died  of  di.scdse,  199,720;  other  causes,  such  as  accidents,  murder,  Confederate 
prisoas,  etc.,  40,154;  total  died,  349,944;  total  deserted,  199,105.  Number  of  .soldiers  in  the  Confederatf 
service  who  died  of  wounds  or  discxse  (partial  statement),  133,821:  de.serted  (partial  statement),  104,428: 
Number  of  United  Stiit<si  troops  captured  diirlng  the  war.  212.608;  Confederate  troops  captured.  476.109. 
Number  of  United  .Stutes  troops  p.aroled  on  the  field,  10,431;  Confederate  troops  paroled  on  the  hold,  248,599. 
Number  of  United  States  troops  who  died  while  prisoners,  30,150;  Confetlerate  troops  who  died  while  pris- 
oners, 30,152. 
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DECLARATIONS    OF    WAR. 


Allies  and 

associates. 

War  Declared 

by  Central 

Powers. 

War  Declared 
Against   Cen- 
tral Powers. 

Duration 
of  War. 

ALLIES    AND 
ASSOCIATES. 

War  Declared 

by  Central 

Powera. 

War  Declared 
Ap:ainst   Cen- 
tral Powers. 

Duration 
of  War. 

Serbia 

July  28.  1914 
Aug.     1,  1914 
Aug.     3,  1914 
Aug.     4.  1914 
Nov.  23,  1914 
Aug.     9.1914 
Aug.  27.  1914 
Mar.    9.  1916 

Aug.    9.  1914 
Nov.    3,  1914 
Aug.     3,1914 
April    7.  1917 
Aug.     4,  1914 
Aug.     6,  1914 
Aug.  23,  1914 
Nov.  23,  1916 
May  23,  1915 
June    6,1915 
Aug.  27,  1916 
Nov.  23.  1916 

Y.    M. 
4     3 

3  7 

4  3 
4     3 
4     3 
4     3 
4     2 
3  11 
3     o 
3     .5 
I      6 
1    11 

D. 
4 
3 

s 

7 

7 

5 

19 

10 

19 

4 

to 

18 

United  States 

April    6,  1917 
April    7,  1917 
April    7,  1917 
./uly  22,  1917 
Aug.     4,1917 
Aug.  14,  1917 
Oct.    26,  1917 
April  21,  1918 
May    6,  1918 
July   12,1918 
July   19.  1918 

Y. 

0 

0 
0 
0 

^f.    n. 
7       5 
7       4 

Fnince 

Cuba 

7       4 

Relciuin      .  . 

Siam    .    ... 

3     20 

Britain 

3       8 

Montenegro .  . 
Jiipdn.  .  .;..•. 
Portugal. 

2     28 

Brazil 

Guatemala.    . 
Nlcara^'ua.  . . 

0     16 
6     21 

Italy . 

6       .5 

Ban  Mai'ino.. . 

Haytl 

3     30 

Roumania. . .  . 
Greece 

Aug.  29,  iijie 

Honduras    .    . 



3     23 

WHEN    UNITED    STATES   DIVISIONS   ARRIVED   IN   l-RANCE. 


1>IVI- 

Arriv.  First 

Divi- 

Arrlv.  First 

Divi- 

Arriv.  First 

Divi- 

Arriv.  First 

Divi- 

Arriv.  FIr.st 

Elements 

IClemcnts 

Elements 

IClcments 

Elements 

in  France. 

in  France. 

in  France. 

in  France. 

in  France. 

1917. 

1918. 

1918. 

1918. 

1917. 

1st 

June. 

77tU .  .  . 

.•Vpril. 

80th .  .  , 

May. 

791h.  .  . 

July. 

40th . .  . 

August. 

2d 

August. 

82d 

May. 

78th .  .  . 

J  unc. 

tjlst 

July. 

87th .  ,  . 

Septcmljer. 

26th .  .  . 

September . 

35th .  .  . 

May. 

83d 

June. 

3fith    .  . 

.lulv. 

81th .  .  . 

September. 

42d 

November. 

28  th. 

May. 

89tli.  .  . 

June. 

85th .  .  . 

August. 

86th .  .  . 

September. 

4). St.... 

December. 

4th ...  . 

May. 

92d 

June. 

7th. .  .  . 

August. 

34th .  .  . 

.Se[)teinber, 

1918. 

27th . .  . 

May. 

90th .  .  . 

June. 

Sl.st...  . 

August. 

3lKt.... 

Octobi^r. 

32d 

Febniary, 

0th 

May. 

37  th.  .  . 

June. 

88  th.  .  . 

.4ugust. 

3StU .  .  . 

Octobi^r. 

5tli .... 

March. 

33d 

May. 

29th. .  . 

June. 

39th .  .  . 

August. 

8th 

October. 

3a 

March. 

30th .  .  . 

May. 

70th .  .  . 

July. 

1 

WAR  VESSELS  LOST   BY   BELLKiERENTS,  1914-1918   (TONNAGE  IN   PARENTHESES.) 

England:  natUesMps  (13)— Audacious  (24,000),  Oct.  29,  1914;  Bulwark  (15,000),  Nov.  2.5,  1914; 
Formidable  (15,000),  Jan.  1,  1015:  Irresl.stiblc  (15,000),  March  18,  1915;  Ocean  (12,950),  March  18,  I'.'lo; 
Goliath  (12,950),  May  12,  1915:  Triumph  (11,800),  May  25,  1915;  MaJcsMc  (14,900),  May  27,  1915;  King 
Edward  VII.  (16,350),  Jan.  2,  1916;  Ru.S3Cll  (14,000),  April  27,  1916;  Britaimia.  Nov.  9,  191S;  CornwalUs, 
Jan.  11,  1017;  Vanguard,  July  9,  1917. 

Battle  Cruisers  (3) — Queen  Mary  (27,000),  May  31,  1916;  Indefatigable  (18,750).  May  31,  19IG;  Invin- 
cible (17.250),  May  31,  1916. 

Cruisers  (14)— Hogue  (12,000),  Sept.  22,  1914;  Crossy  (12,000),  Sept.  22,  1914;  AboiiWr  (12,000),  Sept. 

22,  1914;  Hawke  (7,350),  Oct:  15,  1914;  Good  Hope  (14,100),  Nov.  1,  1914;  Monmouth  (9,800),  Nov.  1,  1014; 
Argyll  (10,850),  Oct.  28,  1915;  Natal  (13,060),  Deo.  30,  1915;  Defence  (14.600),  May  31,  1916;  Warrior 
(13,660),  May  31,  1910;  Black  Prince  (13,660),  May  31.  1916;  Hampsliire  (10,850),  Juhe  6,  1916;  Cochrane. 
Nov.  14.  1918;  Drake,  Oct.  2,  1917.  _ 

Ught  Cruisers  (13)— Amphion  (3,360),  Aug.  6.  1914;  Pathfinder  (2.0.10),  Sept.  .5,  1914;  Pegasus"(2,135) 
Sept.  20,  1914;  Hermes  (5,000),  Oct.  31.  1914;  Aretiiusa  (3,600),  Feb.  14,  1916;  Falmouth  (5.250),  Aug.  19, 
1010;  Nottingham  (5,440),  Aug.  19,  1916;  Brilliant,  April  23,  1918;  Intrepid,  April  23,  I91.S;  Iphigenla,  A|)ril 

23,  1918;  Sirlus,  April  23,  191S;  Tiiolis,  April  23,  191S;  Vindictive,  May  10,  1918. 

Other  naval  losses  were:  torpedo  gunboats,  5;  monitors,  6;  coast  defence  ships,  I;  sloops,  18;  river 
gunboats,  1;  flotilla  leaders.  3;  destroyers,  64;  torpedo  boats,  11;  subniDrines,  54;  aircraft  carriers,  3;  patrol 
boats,  2;  mine  layers,  2;  trainiiig  ships,  1;  auxlliarv  cruisers,  14.  including  the  Oceanic  (17,274),  Viknor, 
Clan  Macnaughton,  Bayano,  namsey,  India.  Tara,  Abbas  and  Alcantara  (15.300):  armed  merchant  criiisera, 
11.  including  ',alcarian.  Avenger,  Champagne,  Hi'ary,  Laurcntic,  Marmora.  Moldavia,  Orama,  Otrauto, 
Otway  and  Patia;  h0Ki)ital  ahii)s,  2;  armed  boarding  isteamers,  13;  mine  .sweepers,  2.    Grand  Total — 250. 

Note — British  mercli:int  vessels  sunk,  2,470,  of  77759,000  tons;  lives  lost,  14,287.  Fishing  vessels 
sunk.  675,  of  71,705  tons;  lives  lost,  434.  In  addition,  592  lives  were  lost  on  vessels  damaged  or  molested 
but  not  sunk.  Tlie  caases  of  the  warship  losses  were  as  follows:  289  bv  submarine,  226  by  mine,  43  in 
action,  93  by  collision,  77  wrecked,  18  by  fire,  1  destroyed  to  avoid  capture,  and  69  by  vnrious  unknown  causes. 

France:  liattlesliips  (4) — Bouvet  (12,000),  March  18,  1915;  Suffrcn,  Nov.  20,  1910;  Gaulois,  Dee. 
27,  1916;  Danton.  M:uch  49,  1917.  Armured  Cniisevs  (2) — Leon  Gambetta  (12,352).  April  26,  1915;  Admiral 
Charner  (4,680),  Feb.  8,  1910.  Cruisers  (3) — Klebei-,  Jime  27,  1917;  Chatcauronault,  Doc.  14,  1917;  Dupetit 
Thou.ars,  Aug.   7,    1918. 

Other  los,se3  were:  gunboats,  2;  torpedo  gun'ooats,  1;  sloops,  3;  destroyers,  11;  torpedo  boats,  10: 
submarines,  1.5;  mine  layers,  2;  au.-iUiary  cniisers,  3:  armed  merchant  cruisers,  2;  speciyi  vessels,  1.  Crand 
Total — 57. 

Russia:  Battleships  (4)-— Svobodnaya  Rossiyw,  June  18,  1918;  Imperatritza  Marly;;,  Oct.  20,  19I(»: 
Peresvyet,  Jan.  4,  1917:  [lava,  Oct.  17.  1917.  Armnre/l Cruisers  (1) — Pallada  (7,775),  Oct.  1 1,  lOH.  Cruisers 
(2)— Chemtchug  (3,130):  Oct.  28.  1914;  Prut  (ex  Medlidieh),  May,  191S. 

Other  losses  were:  gunboats,  3:  armed  auxiliaiies,  1;  mine  layere,  1:  destroyers,  23;  .sulimarlnes,  10; 
hospital  ahii)3,  3:  mine  layers,  1;  atixiliary  cruisers,  1. 

Japan:  BalllesMps  (1) — Kawachi,  July  12,  19)8.  Battle  Cruisers  i\) — Tsukuba.  .lau.  1.  1917.  Uv>it 
Cruisers  (3) — Kasagi,  July,  1910;  Otowa;  Takashiho,  July,  1917. 

Other  losses  were:  destroyers,  2;  torpedo  boat'!,  1;  training  .ships,  1;  special  service  sliips,  4.  Ciruud 
Total — 13. 

Italy:  BalllesMps  (3)— Benedetto  Brin  (13,215),  Sept.  28,  1915;  Leonai-do  da  Visici  (22,022),  Aug., 
1916;  Reglna  Marglierlta.  Dec.  11,  1916.  Armored  Cruisers  (2) — Amain  (9,958).  July  7,  1915;  Garibaldi 
(7,234),  July  18,  1915.  Other  los.ses :  mining  vessels,  1;  monitors,  1;  flotilla  leaders.  1;  destroyers,  8;  torpedo 
boats,  4;  submarines,  8;  gunboats,  1;  transports,  1:  auxiliary  cruisers,  2.  Orand  Total — 31.  Note — The 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  raised  and  lowed  to  a  dry  dock,  in  1919.  and  restored.  Pornigal;  One  river  gun- 
boat.    Roumania:     One  torpedo  boat.     Greece:     One  destroyer. 
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WAR  VESSELS  LOST  BY   BELLIGERENTS — Continued. 


Germany:  Ballleships  (1) — Pommern  (12,997).  May  31,  1916.  Battle  CTUfsers  (2) — Lutzow  (28,000), 
May  31,  1916-.  Goeben  (22,635)  (sold  to  Turkey^  Aug.  13  1914.  Armored  Cruisers  (6) — Yorck  (9,350), 
Nov.  3,  1914;  Schornborst  (11,420),  Dec.  8.  1914:  Gnelsenau  (11,420).  Dec.  8,  1914;  Frlidrlch  Karl  (8,858), 
Dec,  1914,  Bluecher  (15,550).  Jan  25  1915.  Ptlnz  Adalbert  (8,858),  Oct.  23  1915.  Smaller  Cruisers  (IS) 
(ranging  from  2,000  to  5,000  tons)— Breslau  (sold  to  Turkey).  Aug.  13,  1914;  Magdeburg,  Aug.  27,  1914; 
Maiuz.  Aug.  28,  1014;  Koeln  and  Ariadne.  Aug.  28  1914.  Hela,  Sept.  13,  1914;  Karlsruhe,  Nov.  4,  1914; 
Emvlcn,  Nov.  9,  1914,  Leipzig,  Deo.  8  1914-  Nurnberg,  Dec.  8,  1914;  Dresden,  March  14,  1915.  Konlgsberg, 
July  11.  1915;  Undine,  Nov  7.  1915;  Bremen  Dec  17.  1915:  Elblng,  May  31.  1916;  Weisbaden,  RostocK 
Br.<l  Frauenlob,  May  31,  1916.     Liolil  Cruisers  (D— Elblng.  May  31,  1916. 

Other  losses  were:  mining  vessels,  28  gunboats.  11:  destroyers,  60;  torpedo  boats,  29;  Submarines, 
1*(7;  mine  layers,  6;  auxiliary  cruisers,  20,  Including  the  Cap  Trafalgar  (18^710),  Sept.  14,  1914;  and  the 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse  (13.952),  Aug.  26,  1914;  survey  sliips,  2;  armed  auxiliaries,  16,  Including  some  ol 
those  interned  by  the  U.  S.  and  otherj)owers. 

.  The  ships  sent  to  Scapa  Flow,  where  the  scuttling  by  tlielr  crews  occurred,  were:  (dreadnought.s)  von 
An  Tann,  Moltke.  Kaiser,  Friedrich  der  Grosse.  Kaiserin,  Koenig  Albert,  Prinz  Regent  Luitpold,  SeldUtz, 
Koenig,  Grosser  Kurfurst,  Markgraf,  Kronprinz  Wilhelm.  Derfflinger.  Hindenburg,  Baden.  Bayern;  (pro^ 
tooted  cruisers)  Strassburg.  Dresden,  Emden,  Frankfurt  Koln,  Nurnberg,  Brummer,  and  Bremser. 

Austria-Hungary :  Ballleships  (3) — Szent  Istvan,  June  10,  1918:  Wlen,  Dec.  10,  1917;  Vlrlbus  Unltis, 
Nov.  1.  1918.  Cruisers  (2)— Zent-a  (2,264),  Aug.  16,  1914-  Kaiserin  Elizabeth  (3,937),  Nov.  7,  1914.  Other 
Io3sos;  river  monitors,  1;  training  ships,  1;  destroyers.  5;  torpedo  boats,  5;  submarines,  12.     Grand  Total — 29, 

Turkey:  Batllesliips  (2) — Mussudyeh  (10,000),  Dec.  14,  1914;  Baibarossa  (9,900),  Aug.  8,  1915. 
Cruisers  (1) — Medjidieh  (3,330),  April  3,  1915.  Other  losses:  light  cruisers,  1  (Breslau);  armed  auxiliaries, 
I;  gunboats,  13:  torpedo  ves.sels,  1;  destroyers.  3;  torpedo  boats.  6;  submarines,  2  (both  German);  mine 
Inyei3,  2.    Grand  Total — 32. 


LOSSES  OF  AMERICAN  VESSELS  DURING  THE  LATE  WAR. 

The  following  is  a  list,  according  to  the  most  authentic  information  on  file  in  the  Office  of  Naval  Intel- 
•eai'ie,  of  all  naval  losses  from  April  6,   1917,  to  November  11.  1918: 


Name. 


3V  SUBiMARINES. 

Antilles 

Alcedo 

Jaco;>  Jones 

I.aki>  Moor 

Roikpfeller,  Wm.. . 
President  Lincoln . . 

Covington    

Westover 

Westbridge 

Moiitanan 

Mt.  Vernon*  .... 
P.uena  Ventura .  .  .  . 

Tampa 

Ticoiidoroga 

BY    MINES. 

Pr.'ttt.  Herbert  L  \.. 

C'ali.'oinian 

Sau  Diego 

Minne.sotal- 

SacTia 

3V    COLLISION. 

Mohawk 

Chauncey 

S.  C   No.  141 

F    I 

Zanuland 

Wakiva  II 

Schurz 

Oos'ordijk 

S   C.  No.  187 

S.  C.  No.  00 

Herman  Frascli. . . 

S.  C.  No.  397 

Westgate 

Shaw 

Tarantula 

MI.SCEL.   SINKINGS. 

Rehoboth 

S   C.  No.  117 


Bauman 

Guinevere.  .  .  , 

Elfreda , 

Mariner , 

t.'herokee 

Cyclops 

No.  3429 

Montauk .  . . . , 
S.  C.  No.  209. 
S.  C   No.  219. 
Lake  Borgne. 
Ophir 


Class. 


Transport 

Armed  yacht. , 
Destroyer.. .  .  . , 
Cargo  steamer . 

Tanker , 

Transport 

Transport  .... 
Army  supply, . 

NO   T.  S 

Army  account. 
Transport .... 
An;iy  cargo.    . 

C.  G.  C 

."^niinal  cargo. 


Tanker 

Cargo 

Cruiser 

Battleship. . 
N.  O.  T.  S.. 


Revenue  cutter. . . 

Destroyer 

Submarine  chaser. 

Submarine 

Cargo 

VaclU 

Cruiser 

Cargo 

Submarine  chaser. 
Submarine  chaser. 
Tran.sport  (Army)  . 
.Submririne  chaser. 
Cargo  (AiTuy)  ....'■. 

Destioyer 

Special  patrol 


Armed  trawler.  . . 
Submarine  chaser. 


Trawler 

Yacht 

Yacht 

Tug 

Tug 

Collier 

Motor  patrol 

Patrol  boat 

Submarine  chaser. 
Submarine  chaser. 
Army  account. . . . 
N.  O.  T.  S 


Tonnage. 


,878  gross 

981  gross 

,265  gross 

,955  gross 

,157  gross 

,167  gross 

,339  gross 

,800  gross 

,660  gross 

,659  gross 

,372  gro.ss 

,881  gross 

,181  displacement 
iSO  gross 


7,145  gross 

5,658  gross 

13,680  displacement. 
16,000  displacement, 

2,873  gro.ss 


1,148  displacement 

592  displacement 

75  gross 


5.417  gross 

853  gross 

1,030  displacement. 
8,251  gross 

75  gross 

75  gross 

3.803  gross 

75  gross 

8,800  dead-weight. 
1,100  displacement. 


254  gross . 
75  gro.ss. 


304  gross 

•199  gro.ss 

104  displacement 

220  gross 

272  gross 

19,360  displacement. 


641  gross. 

75  gross. 

75  gross. 
2.100  gross. 
7,089 


Lives 
Lost. 


70 
20 
62 
45 

3 
26 

6 

8 

4 

5 

36 

64 

112 

t216 

None. 
None 

50 
None. 


None 

18 
None. 

19 

None. 

2 

1 

None. 

None. 

2 

16 

None 

7 

12 

None. 

None. 
None. 

None. 
None. 
None 
None. 

23 

293 

2 

7 
17 

4 
None. 
None. 


Date. 


Oct.  17, 
Nov.  5. 
Dec.  6. 
April  11 
May  18, 
May  31, 
July  1, 
July  11, 
Aug.  15, 
Aug.  16, 
Sept.  5, 
.Sept.  16, 
Sept.  25, 
Sept.  30, 

June  2, 
Jmie  23, 
July  IG, 
Sept.  29, 
Nov.    9, 


1917 
1917 
1917 
1918 
19»"8 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 

1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
19IS 


Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

May 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 


1. 1917 
19, 1917 
13,  1917 
17,  1917 
13,  1918 
22,  1918 
21,  1918 
11,  1918 

4,  1918 
1,  1918 

4. 1918 

5,  191S 
7, 1918 
9, 1918 

28,  1918 


Oct.  8, 
Dec.  22, 

Jan.  12, 
Jan.  25. 
Feb.  21, 
Feb.  26, 
Feb.  26, 
April  21, 
July  10, 
Aug.  21, 
Aug.  27. 
Oct.  9, 
Oct.  22. 
Nov.  11, 


1917 
1917 

1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
19,18 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 


Remarks. 


Torpedoed. 

Torpedoed. 

Torpedoed. 

Torjjedoed. 

Torpedoed. 

Torpedoed. 

Torpedoed. 

Torpedoed. 

Torpedoed.! 

Torpedoed. 

Torpedoed. 

Torpedoed. 

Torpedoed. 

.Shelled  and  torpedoed. 


With  0-13. 


Burned;  Norfolk  Navy 
Yard. 

Struck  rock. 

Foundered. 
Foundered. 

My.sterlously  disap'r'd. 
Gorman  sliore  battery. 
Driven  ashore. 
Shelled  by  mistake. 
Internal  explosion. 
Struck  rock. 
Internal  explosion. 


'Torpedoed;  made  port,    t  Mined;  made  port.     X  210  lost,  2  captured.     §  Salvaged 
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No. 
Men. 


Namb  and  Official 

■        NVWiER. 


Arizona  (39) 

Arkan.sas  (33) 

OtUitornIa  (44) 

(Colorado  (45) 

Delaware  (28) 

i'lorida  (30) 

Idaho  (42) 

Maryland  (46) 

Michigan  (2^ 

Mississippi  (41) 

Montaua  (51) ...... 

Nevada  (36) 

New  Mexico  (40) .  .  . 

New  York  (34) 

North  Carolina  (52) . 
North  Dakota  (29) . . 

Oiil;ihom.t  (37) 

I'pu2is.\  Ivania  (28) . . . 
South  CaroUna  (26) . 
South  Dakota  (49) .  . 

Tciiue&sec  (43) 

TeXiLS  (35) 

Utah  (31). 


Wa,shlngton  (47) . . 
West  N'lrglnla  (4S) . 
Vi'yomiiig  (32) .... 

Indiana  (50) 

Number  (53) 

(54) 


Numlier 


Turret 
Guns. 


12 

12 

12 

8 

10 

10 

12 

8 

8 

12 

12 

10 

12 

10 

12 

10 

10 

12 

8 

12 

12 

10 

10 

8 

8 

12 

12 

12 

12 


45  cal. 

50  cal. 

50  cal. 

45  cal. 

45  cal. 

45  cal. 

.50  cal. 

45  cal. 

45  cal. 

."SO  cal. 

50  cal. 
14",  45  cal. 
14",  50  cal. 
14",  45  cal. 
IG",  50  cal. 

45  cal. 

45  cal. 

45  cal. 

45  cal. 

r<0  cal. 

.50  cal. 

45  cal. 

45  cal. 
16",  45  cal. 
16",  45  cal. 

50  cal. 

50  cal. 
16",  50  c.il. 
If)",  50  cal. 


14'. 
12", 
14", 
IS", 
12", 
12", 
14", 
16". 
12", 
U". 
16" 


12", 

14", 

14", 

12", 

16", 

14" 

14' 

12" 


12', 
IG", 


Secondary 
Guns. 


14  5*. 
16  5", 
14  5", 
14  5", 
14  5", 
12  ,5", 

14  .r, 

14  ,V, 
14  3", 
14  5". 
16  C", 
12  5". 
14  o', 
16  5", 
16  6', 
14  5', 
12  5". 
14  5", 
14  3", 
16  6", 
14  5", 
16  5", 
12  5", 
14  5", 
14  5", 
16  .5", 
16  6", 
16  C", 
16  C", 


51  cal. 
51  cal. 
51  cal. 
51  cal. 
51  cal. 
51  cal. 
51  cal. 
51  cal. 

50  cal. 

51  cal. 
53  cal. 
51  cal. 
51  cal. 
51  cal. 
53  cal. 
51  cal. 
51  cal. 
51  cal. 
,50  cal. 
53  cal. 
51  cal. 
51  cal. 
51  cal. 
51  cal. 
51  cal. 
51  cal. 
.53  cal. 
53  cal. 
r,S  cal. 


Antl-Alrcraft 
Guns. 


4  ,r, 

2  3', 
4  .3", 
4  3', 
2  3", 
2.3', 
4  3", 
4  3", 
2  3", 
4  3", 
4  3", 
2  3", 
4  3", 
2  3'. 
4  3". 
2  3", 
2  3', 
4  3", 
2  3", 
4  3", 
4  3", 
2  3", 
2  3", 
4  .3", 
4  3", 
2  3", 
4  3°. 
4  3", 
4  3", 


50  cal. 
50  cal. 
50  cal. 
50  cal. 
50  cal. 
.50  cal. 
.50  cal. 
50  cal. 
50  cal. 
.50  cal. 
50  cal. 
.50  cal. 
.50  cal. 
50  cal. 
50  cal. 
50  cal. 
.50  cal. 
,50  cal. 
.50  cal. 
.50  cal. 
,50  cal. 
.50  cal. 
50  cal. 
50  cal. 
30  cal. 
50  cal. 
50  cal. 
.50  cal. 
50  cal. 


Sub- 
merged 
Torpedo 
Tubes. 


2  21" 
2  21- 
2  21" 
2  21' 
2  2i" 
2  21' 
2  21' 
2  21' 
2  21' 
2  21' 
2  21" 
2  21' 
2  21' 
4  21' 
2  21' 
2  21' 
2  21' 
2  21' 
2  21' 
2  21' 
2  21* 
4  21' 
2  21' 
2  21' 
2  21' 
2  21" 
2  21' 
2  21' 
2  21' 


No. 
Offi- 
cers. 


65 
Co 
()5 
01 
03 
03 
65 
61 
61 
05 


63 
65 
63 


04 
63 
65 
61 


65 

63 
61 
61 
65 


1,565 
1.52!) 
1,565 
1.565 
1.321 
I,. 321 
I.  .535 
'  ,565 
1  .W9r. 


1,535 
1,495 

1,4S2 


1,221 
1,56.-, 
l,4'l.-, 
1.2'.I5 


1.56.-. 
1.54t( 
1,321 
1,&65 
1,686 
1,529 


."Vono  of  the  ships  of  the  above  class  has  any  lorpedo  tubes  above  water.  In  addition  to  the  guna 
mentioned  in  the  table,  the  Colorado,  Maryland,  Washington,  and  AVesL  Virginia  have  4  (i^pdr.  salutias 
cannon.     Number  of  men  includes  marines,  also  chief  petty  offlcers. 

In  May,  1919,  the  Navy  Department  opened  bids  for  two  dreadnoughts,  the  Iowa  and  Massachusetts, 
mean  trial  dJspiacement  43.000'tons  each;  over-all  length,  684  feet;  breadth,  100  foet;  mean  draft,  33  feet; 
.spcfd,  33  knots,  with  an  8,000-mile  radius.  They  will  cost,  uuarmed,  over  822,000,000  ai>iecc.  The  average 
tiiiu>  required  to  build  a  battleship  ia  2  years  7  months. 

The  Tennessee  wi-nt  in  conimiasion  June  3,  1920. 

BATTLESHIPS— MIX  ft  D    CALIBRE. 


Al-.ihaina  (S) 

Connecticut  (1£). . .  . 

Georgia  (15) 

Illinois  (7) 

Indiana  (1) 

lown  (4) 

Kan.(a.s  (21).- 

Kearsarge  (5) 

Kentucky  (6) 

Loui.siaua  (19) 

Maine  (10) 

MaMachttsetts  C2) . , .  . 

Mimio-sota  (22) 

MUHouri  (11) 

Nebniska  (14) 

Ne«  Harai>shU'e  (25) . 

New  Jersey  (16) 

Ohio  (12) ., 

Oregon  (3) 

Rhode  Island  (17) . . . 

Vermont  (20) 


Virginia  (13)  ,  .  .  . 

Wisconsin  (9) . . . . 
Constellation  (2). 
Coastitutlon  (5)  < , 
Lexington  (1),. , . 

Rani^er  (4) 

Saratoga  (3) .... . 
Number  6 


4  13",  35  cal. 
/  4  12',  45  cal.  \ 
\  S  8",  45  cal.  ; 
;  4  12",  40  cal.  \ 
\  8  8",  45  cal.  f 

4  13",:J5cal. 
/  4  13",  35  cal.  \ 
\  8  8",  35  cal.  J 

4  12",  35  cal.  1 
\  8  8'.  35  cal.  J 

4  12",  45  cal.  \ 

8  8",  45  cal.  ] 

4  13',  35  cal.  \ 
\  4  8",  35  cal.  / 
.  4  13",  35  cai.  1 

4  8',  35  cal.  / 
)  4  12',  45  cal.  \ 
\  8  8',  45  cal.  ; 

4  12",  40  cal. 
f  4  13",  35  cal.  I 
\  8  8",  35  cal.  f 
I  4  12",  45  cal.  i 
\  8  8",  45  cal.  f 

4  12',  40  cal. 
/  4  12',  40  cal.  I 
\  8  8",  45  cal.  J 
J  4  12",  45  cal.  \ 
1  8  8",  45  cal.  f 
J  4  12",  40  cal.  \ 
t  8  8",  45  cal.  / 

4  12",  40  cal. 
/  4  13".  35  cal  \ 
\   8  8",  45  cal.  ( 
;  4  12",  40  cal.  \ 

8  8",  45  cal.  f 

4  12',  45  cal.  i 
1  8  8',  45  cal,  / 
/  4  12',  40  cal.  \ 
1  8  8",  45  cal.  J 

4  13",  35  cal. 

R  16'  .50  cal 

8  6",  40  cal. 
12  3",  50  cal. 

8.3',  50  cal. 

2  3",  50  cal. 
2  .3",  50  cal. 

2  3',  50  cal. 

4  21" 
4  21" 

43, 
52 

52 

l.2=.i' 
LOW 

8  6".  40  cal. 
4  3',  50  cal. 

4  4',  40  cal. 

12  3".  50  cal. 

2  3",  50  cal. 

43 
41 

41 

5i 

.S18 

815 

2  3',  50  cal. 

4  21" 

-1.281 

8  5",  40  cal. 

8  5'.  40  cal. 

12  3',  50  cal. 

2  3',  .50  cal. 
2  3",  50  ciil. 
2  3",  50  cal. 



4  21" 

3!,' 
52 

853 

853 

1,253 

8  6',  50  cal. 

4  3",  50  cal. 
12  ;r,  50  cal. 

2  3",  50  cal. 
2  :r,  50  cal. 

2  18" 
4  21" 

4'. 

i  ' 
53 

916 

.SIO 
1,271 

8  6",  50  cai. 
8  3",  50  cal. 

2  3",  .50  cal. 
2  3",  50  cal. 

2  18" 
4  21' 

44 
52 

1,054 
1.0.^6 

12  3",  50  cal. 

2  3",  50  cal. 

4  21" 

52 

J, 292 

8  3",  50  cal. 

2  3',  50  cal. 

4  21' 

52 

1,0  .-,6 

8  6",  50  cal. 
4  3".  50  cal. 
8  3',  50  cal. 

;'.  3",  50  cal. 
2  3",  50  cal. 

2  18' 
4  21" 

44 
41 
52 

916 

810 

1,090 

12  3".  50  cal. 

2  3",  50  cal. 

4  21- 

52 

1,292 

8  3",  50  cal. 

2  3",  50  cal. 

4  21' 

52 

1,090 

8  5".  40  cal. 
14  6",  53  cal. 
14  6",  53  cal. 
14  6'.  53  cal. 
14^'.  53  cal. 
14  6",  53  cal. 
14  6",  53  cal. 

2  3",  .50  cal. 
4  .3",  50  cal. 
4  3",  50  cal. 
4  3",  50  cal. 
4  3",  50  cal. 
4  3",  50  cal. 
4  .3".  .50  cal. 

■4'21''  ■ 
4  21' 
4  21' 
4  21' 
4  21" 
4  21' 

43 

791 

S  16'  ,50  cal 

S  16"  ,50  cal 

R  16"  50  cal 

8  16'  50  cal 

8  10".  .50  cal. 
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Id  addition  to  their  submerged  torpedo  tubes,  the  Constellation,  Constitution,  Lexington,  Ranger,  and 
Saratoga  have,  each  of  them,  4  21"  torpedo  tubes  above  water. 

T(ie  Georgia,  Kearsarge,  Kentucl<y,  Nebraslca,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island  and  Virginia  have,  cacli. 
4  8'  tinns  in  superimposed  turrets. 

ARMORED    CRUISERS. 


Name  and  Official 
Number. 


Fredericli  (8) 

Huntington  (5) .  . . . 
Montona  (13) . .  .  .:, 
North  "Cafolina  (12) 

Pittsburgli  (4) 

Puel)lo  (7) 

Seattle  (11) 

South  Dnlcota 

Amphltrite 

Cheyenne  (10) 

Monadnocl? 

Monterey ......... 

Ozark  (7) 

Tallahassee  (9) .  , .  . 
Tonopah  (8) 


Turret 

Guas. 


4  S",  45  cal. 
4  8",  45  cal. 
4  10",  40  cal. 
4  10",  40  cal. 
4  S",  45  cal. 
4  &",  45  cal. 
4  10",  40  C.I.I. 
4    8",  45  cal. 


Secondary 
Guns. 


4  6", 
10  3", 

4  6", 
10  3", 

4  6", 
12  3", 

4  6", 
12  3", 

4  6", 
10  3", 

4  6", 
10  3", 

4  6", 

2  3", 
U  6", 
10  3", 


50  cal.  \ 
50  cal.  ; 
50  cal  \ 
50  cal.  / 
50  cal.  \ 
50  c.a.  1 
50  cal  1 
50  cal.  ; 
50  cal.  \ 
50  cal  / 
50  cal.  \ 
50  cal.  J 
50  cal.  \ 
50  cal.  J 
50  cal. 
50  cal 


al.  \ 
:al.  / 


An  ti- Aircraft 
Guns. 


2  3",  50  cal. 

2  3".  r,;)  '■ill. 

2  3",  .'")()  c-t. 

2  3r,  50  cal 

2  3",  .^n  cat 

2  3",  oO  i-;il 

2  3",  .'jO  cat. 
2  3",  .'id  r.i\ 


Sub 


merged 

Torpedo 

Tubes. 

No. 

om- 

ccrs. 

2  18" 

50 

2  18" 

50 

4  21" 

53 

4  21" 

53 

2  IS" 

50 

■    ■ 

50 

4  21' 

50 

2  IS" 

50 

N"i>. 
Men. 


1.075 
1.075 
1,098 
1,09S 
1.07.^) 
1.07.=. 
i.OiW 
\  MI7.-1 


MONITORS. 


4  10",  30  cal. 

2  12",  40  cal. 

4  10",  .30  cal. 
2  10",  30  cal.  1 
2  12",  35  cal.  / 

2  12',  40  cal. 

2  12",  40  cal. 

2  12",  40  cal. 


;  2  4",  40  cal.  1 

\  2  3-pdr.  1 

]  4  4",  50  cal.  \ 

\  2  6-pdr.  f 

;  2  4",  40  cal.  i 

\  4  6-pdr.  f 

6  6-pdr. 

4  4",  50  cal 

2  6-pdr. 

4  4",  50  cal 

1  2  6-pdr. 

1  4  4",  50  cal.  \ 

\  2  6-pdr.  1 


18 

22  (> 

17 

224 

18 

232 

18 

232 

IV 

224 

17 

224 

17  ■ 

224 

CRUISERS— FIRST    CLASS. 


Name  and 
Offk'al  No. 

Guns. 

Torpedo  Tubes. 

Brooklyn  (3) . .   . 
Charleston  (22) . 

8  8",  35  cal.:  S  5",  40  cal.;  2  3"  anti-aircraft;  4  6-pdr. 

.saluting 

12  R",  50  cal. :  4  3",  50  cal.;  2  3"  anti-aircraft;  4  3-pdr. 

saluting        .                .  .          ....          ... 

Rochester  (2) .  .  . 
St.  Louis  (20) . .  . 

4  8",  45  cal.:  10  5",  50  cal.;  2  3",  50  cal.  anti-aircraft. 
12  6",  50  c>U. ;  4  3",  50  cal.;  2  3"  anti-aircraft 

Offl- 


Mcli 


49       tVM 


CHUrSliiRS- 


-SECOND    CLA.SS. 


Chicago 

Columbia  (12).  . 
Minneapolis  (13) 

Olympia  (6) .  .  . 

No-  4 

No.  5 

No.  6 

No.  7 

No.  8 

No.  9 

No.  10 

No.  U    

No.:  12 .  . 

No.  13 

Albany 

Annlston  (9) . .  .  . 
Birmingham  (2) . 
Chattanooga  (16) 

Chester  (1) 

Cincinnati  (7) . . . 
Cleveland  (19) .  . 
Denvel-  tl4) .  .  .  . 
Des'Moines  (15). 
GctlyeSton  (17) .  . 
MWblehead  (11) 
New  Orleans . . .  . 

Ralielgh  (8)  ; 

Salem. (3) 

Tacoma  (18) 


4  5",  51  cal  ; 
3  6",  45  cal.; 
3  6",  45  cal.; 
saluting.  . 
10  .5",  51  cal, 
8  6",  53  cal.; 
8  6".  53  cal..; 
8  6",  53  cal.; 
8  6",  53  cal.: 
8  6",  .53  cal.: 
8  6",  53  cal  ; 
8  6",  53  cal.; 
8  6",  53  cal.; 
8  6",  53  cal.; 
8  6",  .53  cal.; 


1  3-pdr.;  2  l-pdr. ;  2  machine 

4  4",  40  cal.;  2  3"  anti-aircraft 

4  4",  40  cal.;  2  3"  anti-aircraft;  2  l-pdr. 


;  2  1 
2  3" 
2  3" 
2  3" 

2  3' 


-pdr . 

.anti- 
anti- 
autl- 
a'.iii- 
.anti- 
anti- 
anti- 
iuiti- 
antl- 
antl 


aircraft: 
aircraft; 
■aircraft; 
■aircraft; 
aircraft; 
■aircraft; 
■aircraft: 
■aircraft; 
■aircraft; 
-aircraft; 


2  3-pdr.  i 
2  3-pdr. 
2  3-ndr. 
2  3-pdr. 
2  3-pdr. 
2  3-pdr.  I 
2  3-pdr. 
2  3-pdr. 
2  3-pdr. 
2  3-pdr.  : 


saluting .  . . 

2  21" 

twin, 

saluting .  . . 

2  21" 

twin. 

saluting .  .  . 

2  21" 

twin. 

saluting.  .  . 

2  21" 

twin. 

saluting .  .  . 

2  21" 

twin. 

saluting .  .  . 

2  21" 

twin, 

saluting .  .  . 

2  21" 

twin. 

saluting .  .  . 

2  21* 

twin. 

saluting.  .  . 

2  21" 

twin. 

saluting  .  .  . 

2  21" 

twin. 

above 
above 
above 
above 
above 
above 
above 
above 
above 
above 


water 
water 
water 
water 
Water 
water 
water 
water 
water 
water 


30 

29 

29 
28 
34 
34 
34 
34 
34 
34 
34 
34 
34 
34 


403 

451 

460 
41) 
330 
330 
330 
330 
330 
330 
330 
330 
330 
330 


CRITISERS— THIRD  CLASS. 


8  5", 
8  4", 
4  5", 

8  5", 
4  5", 

9  5", 
8  5", 
8  5", 
8  5", 
8  .5", 
8  4", 

8  5", 

9  5". 
4  5", 
8  5", 


50  cal.; 
40  cal  , 

51  cal.; 

50  cal.; 

51  cal.; 
40  cal.; 
50  cal.; 
,50  cal.; 
50  cal.; 
50  cal.; 
40  cal . 

50  cal.; 
40  cal.: 

51  cal. 


2  3-i)dr 

R.  F 

2  3".  50  cal.;  1  3"  anti-aircraft 

6  6-pdr 

2  3",  50  cal.;  1  3"  anti-aircraft. 

4  6-pdr.  S.  A 

6  6-p.lr 

6  6-pdr .  .  ;■ ;  .  .    .  .  .  ;  . 

6  6-pdr.  ;..... . 

6  6-pdr.  .    .  :  .  .  .  .  .  ;  . 


2  l-i)dr .  .  . 
4  6-pdr.  :  . 
2  3",  50  cal. 


50  cal.;  6  6-pdr. 


1  3"  anti-aircraft. 


2  21" 
2  2 1' 


,' above  water. 
,  above  water. 


2  21*,  above  water." 


17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
.17 


.321 
258 
•105 
294 
387 
312 
2'H 
333 
313 
332 
255 
321 
277 
•387 
294 
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SUMMARY    OF   VE3SKLS 

IX    THK    UNITKD   .STATES    NAVY,   AS   OF   JUNE   30, 

1920. 

Type. 

FIT  KOR  Service, 
IncludingTho.se 

UNDER  REF.\IR. 

Under 
con.struction. 

Authorized  but 
Not  Placed. 

Tot.\l. 

Num- 
ber. 

Displace- 
ment. 

Xum- 
bor. 

DLsplaco- 
luent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Displace- 
ment. 

Num- 
ber. 

Displace- 
ment. 

iJattlesbips,  single  calibre 

Battlesliips,  mixed  calibre 

10 
23 

403,450 
308,140 

11 

390,800 

2 

80,400 

20 

23 

I) 

8 
7 

I 

SS9.G60 
308.146 

0 

211,800 

211.80<') 

8 
7 
4 

111,000 
24,904 
36,705 

U  1,900 

24,004 

rViiLscrs    first  cliks** 

•^O.TtJD 

SublotiU,  armored  «hip.s 

58 

885,225 

17 

611,000 

2 

80.400 

77 

1  ,.583,235 

Cniisors  spcond  class                 . . . 

4 
15 

03 
15 
17 
79 
37 
2 
300 

25,065 

47,820 

94,583 

0,275 

3,140 

20,886 

3t,410 

1,000 

23.100 

10 

71,000 

14 
15 

337 
15 
17 

107 
39 
00 

330 

96.065 

47.820 

J-^ostrojm-rt 

Co.'u^t  torpedo  vcdscls . 

Torpedo  boats 

232 

280,67li 

12 

14,580 

.395,8r.!) 
6,275 

3,140 

77 

2 

58 

36 

73,084 

3.150 

40,000 

3,234 

9 

.    . 

102,!)7(t 

Oiii»!>oat.s 

37,-500 

Patrol  vessels                       

50,'JOO 

Suhiiiarlne  cliaaers 

26,334 

•Subtotal,  un.nrrnorod  .shi\)s.  .  .  . 

502 

265,285 

483 

480,144 

21 

14.680 

l.OOO 

766,000 

Tpiidcr.^ 

17 

14 

12 

5 

•5 

0 

21 

13 

50 

15 

08,860 
13,300 
8,711 
,57,295 
33.90!) 
34,007 
248.980 
83,801 
22,.572 
43,3.50 

3 

31.800 

20 

49 

12 

0 

5 

7 

24 

10 

131 

1^ 

130.600 

Mine  .sweepers 

35 

.... 

3 

'} 

81 

38,000 

51,300 

8,711 

TfiiiMporW 

.Sui>i)ly  .sliipd 

Hospital  ship.s 

Fu**!  ships 

■  o'.soo' 

44,400 
2 1 .300 
30,3.50 

J 

10,000 

67,595 
33,900 
43,897 

293,380 

rtp(?clal  .Hi^rvioe 

Tu"^                           .              .    . 

1 

10,000 

115,091 
58,922 

Uiwrvlceabie  lor  was  purposes.  . 

43,350 

Subtotal  non-figbtln?  ships    . . 

1.58 

644,971 

127 

149,750 

5 

52,100 

290 

846,821 

Total 

778 

1,795,481 

027 

1,247.404 

2S 

153,080 

1.433 

3,190,055 

The  battle  cruisers  referred  to  in  the  above  summary  arc  the  Lexington,  Constellation, 
and  (Jonstitutlou. 

The  destroyers  mostly  have  4  21"  triple  torpedo  tubes  and  4  4"  50  cal.  jruns.     The 
tia\e  4  4'  40  caj.  suns. 

ENLISTMENTS    IN    UNITED    STA'l'ES    XAVY. 
(In  year  endlu.i;  Juno  30.) 


Saratoga,  Hanger, 
i!unboats  usually 


I  1909.11910.     1011.     1912.     1013.     10f4.  I    1915.      1910.      1917.       19 
Number  in  .service. |44.I29l45,076  47.012  47,515  48,068  ,52,0671   52, .501  54,2.34  171,133  435 


18.      1919.     1920. 
398  59,004  05,282 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE   -NEW'  U. 


NAVY  SINCE   1883. 


Fkc  YB.\tt 

1884 .  . 

1885 

lS,S(i 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1392 

1S93 


Dollars. 


17,180,310 
15.790,714 
18.250,336 
17,412,520 
20,091,338 
20,935,211 
22,240,507 
24,742,253 
32,723,493 
24,025.089 


Fisc.  YkkR 


1894. 
1895. 
1890. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1001. 
1092 . 
1003 . 


Dollars. 


22,928 
25.759 
30,080 
31,208 
02,993 
119.921 
59,088 
06,220 
84,442 
82,502 


,2.57 
210 
,652 
275 
513 
,780 
547 
984 
711 
,228 


FiSC.  Y'E.^R. 


1904. 
1905 . 
1906. 

1907 . 

1908 . 
1900 
1910. 
1911. 
1012. 


Dollars. 


87,926,217 
113,523,400 
105,105,800 
104,620,684 
108,124,421 
124.018.808 
137.779,343 
133,370,088 
128,207.383 


Fisc.  Y'BMt 


1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1910. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 
1021. 


Dolia. .;. 

130,044.8/5 
142.^68.280 
147.788,807 
15G,930,03.i 
318,389,068 
1,1)85,311,780 
<,6';5.179„':.54 
013,371,839 
433,279. "'?-! 


CORRESPONDING    GRADES    IN   ARMY',    NAVY,    AND    MAHINE    CORPS. 

Navy. 

Army  and  Marine  Corps. 

Navy. 

.Krmy  and  Ilaiiu''  Corpd. 

General. 

Lieutenant  General. 
Major  General. 
IJrlgadier  General. 
Brigadier  General. 
Colonel. 

Lieutenant  Ci.-ionel. 

Vicf'-Admiral 

Lieutonaut  Commander. 
Tjieuteuant 

Major. 

Ht»:ir  \diniral    first  iiinp 

Captain. 

Rear  .\dmiral,  second  nine 
Commodore 

Lieutenant,  junior  grade. 
Ensign 

First  Lieutenant. 
Second  Lieutenant, 

Captain. , 

:<iiperdrcadnoiwnt-~^n,mo  given  to  some  ves-sels  of  the  dreadnought  type.  The  displacement  Is 
25,000  tone  or  more.  The  speed  attained  may  be  twenty-five  knots  or  sea  miles  (a  sea  mile  is  2,000  yards), 
aud  the  main  battery  consists  of  guns  of  13.5  Inches  calibre  or  better. 

Torpedo — A  development  of  great  importance  In  naval  warfare.  It  is  associated  with  the  named  of 
\^^li^eheivd,  an  Englishman,  and  other  Inventors.  The  modern  so-called  automobile  torpedo  in  general  use 
13  of  the  shape  ol  a  cigar.  It  carries  in  its  nose  or  head  a  charge  ol  250  poimds  of  guucotton,  which  ia  es- . 
ploded  by  concussion  when  it  strikes  the  object  aimed  at.  Abaft  the  e.vploslve  chamber  Ls  an  air  chamber 
containing  the  compressed  air  which  supplies  the  motor  power.  Behind  this  air  chamber  is  a  balance  cham- 
l>er  containing  the  st^ierlng  apparatus  for  directing  the  rudders.  Behind  this  iigain  are  the  eugine^J  to  re- 
volve the  shaft  running  to  two  screw  propellers. 

Torpedo  Boats — Small  vessels  whoso  main  offensive  armament  is  a  torpedo  shot  through  a  tube.  They 
rely  upon  hlgli  speed,  small  size  and  a  few  light  guns  for  defense. 
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COST    OF    U.    S.    WARSHIPS— DATE    OF    COMMISSION. 


Ships. 


Biittlashins.  first  line: 

Michigan 

Delaware 

North  Dakota 

Florida 

Utah 

Wyoming 

Arkansas , 

New  York , 

Texas , 

Nevada 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 

Arizona 

New  Mexico 

Mississippi 


South  Carolina. 


Total. 


Battleships,  second  class: 

Massachusetts 

Oregon 

Iowa ., 

Kearsarge 

Kentucky 

Illinois 

Alabama 

Wisconsin. 

Maine 

Missouri 

Ohio 

Virginia 

Nebraska 

Georgia 

New  .Teraey 

Bhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Loui.siana 

Vermont 

Kansas 

Minnesota ; 

New  Hampshire 


Indiana . . 


Total 120,873,942 


Cost  of  Hull 

and  Mach. 

Including 

Armor. 


Dollars. 

5,669,186 

5,693,620 

6,830,796 

7,246,687 

8,983,866 

7,002,295 

9,252,338 

8,376,822 

9,692,582 

9,373,440 

9,924,000 

10,112,054 

11,702,225 

11,013,873 

12,659,240 

11,336,360 


144,809,385 


5,333 
5,401 
5,914 
5,162 
4,429 
4,418 
4,073 
4,077 
4,162 
4,567 
4,438 
4,475 
5,491 
5,679 
5,541 
6,385 
5,360 
6,394 
6,065, 
6,166, 
6,208, 
6,149 
5,976 


,708 
,845 
022 
587 
890 
095 
.429 
010 
i617 
,464 
925 
375 
036 
,516 
,279 
,806 
12 
,758 
531 
267 
,541 
,874 
,237 


Cost  Of 
Equipage, 
Including 
Armam't. 


Dollars. 
1,002,699 
962,154 
1,405,121 
1,304,794 
1,376,113 
1,502,197 
1,824,781 
1,684,632 
1,630,548 
1,698,084 
1,477,072 
1,435,519 
1,691,450 
1,579,659 
46,510 
2,219,964 


22,742,-308 


405.006 
146,177 
605,104 


500,659 

002,142 

557,421 

560,482 

529,925 

667,843 

737,520 

090,798 

915,720 

941,681 

994,009 

1,027,050 

1,096,652 

1,310,845 

1,276,532 

1,197,477 

1,138,139 

1,299,613 

1,090,534 


Total 
Cost. 


Dollars. 

6,671,886 

6,655.774 

8,235.917 

8,551,481 

10,359,979 

8,504,492 

11,077,119 

10,061,454 

11,323,130 

10,971,524 

11,401,073 

11,548,573 

13,393,681 

12,.593,532 

12,705,750 

13, .556,324 


167,611,692 


5,799,374 
5,548,022 
6,519,126 
5,162,587 
4,936,550 
5,020,237 
4,030,850 
4,037,492 
4,692,543 
5,225,307 
5, 176,446 
5.166,174 
6,406,762 
0,621,197 
6,535,288 
6,413,450 
6,456,777 
7,705,603 
7.342,063 
7,363,744 
7,346,080 
7,449,487 
7,006,771 


18.348.599  139,222,.'>41 


Date  of 

First 
ConunJsslon. 


Mar.  I, 
Jon.  4, 
April  4. 
April  11, 
Sept.  15, 
Aug.  31, 
Sept.  25, 
Sept.  17, 
April  15, 
Mai-.  12. 
Mar.  11, 
May  2, 
June  12, 
Oct.  17. 
May  20, 
Dec.  19. 


Nov.  20. 
June  10, 
July  15, 
June  16, 
Feb.  20, 
May  15. 
Sept.  16, 
Oct.  16, 
Feb.  4, 
Dec.  29, 
Dec.  1, 
Oct.  4, 
May  7. 
July  1, 
Sept.  24, 
May  12. 
Feb.  19, 
Sept.  29. 
Juno  2, 
Mai'.  4, 
April  18, 
Mar.  9. 
Max.  19, 


1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1911 
1911 
3912 
1912 
1914 
1914 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1918 
1917 


1895 
1896 
1896 
1897 
1900 
1900 
1901 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
190G 
1997 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
liK)7 
1907 
1907 
1908 


Time  from 

Laying 
Keel  to  1st 
Commis. 


yrs. 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 


Moi. 
3 
1 

•T 

4 

0 

r. 
7 

,s 

7 

11  ■■ 

4 

6 

7 
8  4 


0 
10 

in 

0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

9 

6 

4 

10 


U) 


Armored  cruisers:  Pueblo  (ex-Colorado) 

.S4,83 1,941 
4,874,874 
4,781,089 
4,779,3,80 
4,857,080 
4,735,100 
5,201,905 
4,885,216 

8808,896 
520,107 
988,768 
043,798 
762,724 
565,425 
819,842 
514,195 

!:,5,640,S38(.Tan.     19.   1!MI5 

Frederick  (ex-Maryland) 

Montana 

North  Carolina 

Pittsburgh 

South  Dalcota 

5,394,981 
5,769.857 
5,723,178 
5,619,810 
5,300,585 
6,021,747 
5,399.412 

April  18,  .1905 
June  21,  190S 
May  7,  190S 
Mar.  9,  1905 
Jan.    27,  iVlOS 

Seattle  (exW.ashington) .          ... 

Huntington  (ex- West  Virginia)                .'   .           ... 

Total .               

38,946,654 

5,923,75(5 

44,870.410 

Cruisers,  first  class:  Brooklyn -               .      . 

Charleston 

Rochester  (ex-Saratoga) .    ■ . .    . 

St.  Louis 

3.944,821 
3,267,234 
3,897,840 
3,173,782 

431,469 
.560,421 
398,997 
440,.585 

4,376,290 
3,827,655 
4,296,8:^8 
3,020.308 

Uec.  1,  1890 
Oct.    17,  1905 

kxik'.  "is,'  i9()r, 

Total 

14,283,678 

1,837,474 

10,121,152 

Cruisers,  second  class:  ClUcago     ,.....;. 

Columliia .    .   ■.   '.'.■.      .          ... 

1,150,000 
3,461,960 
3,403,707 
2,484,027 

1.50,090 
200,536 
210,855 
255,933 

1,306,699 
3,002,497 
3.620.562 
2,739,960 

April  17,  1,*!89 
April  23,  1894 
De.C.   13,  !fi94 

Olympia ''■■:■•' :.;,;...:    . 

Feb.     5,  1805 

Total...     ....;■; .    ...■■V  ■;•  ■■^    . 

10,499,695 

830,024 

11,329,719 

Cruisers,  third  class:  Birmingham •.■■.-.  iV-J    . 

Chattanooga. .'...,... .".  ' . . .  1 ".  '....■ 

Chester: :•. .    ;'. 

Clnci  nnati '. ■ .    .    ■. 

Cleveland , .■.....-...■..:;..'.... 

Denver :.;.....>..... 

Des  Moines ...•..:... 

Galveston .      ... 

Marbiehead .    . 

Anniston  (ex-Montgomery) 

Raleigh 

1,629,956 
1,378,446 
1,706,293 
2,023,327 
1,098.320 
1,130,146 
1,156,256 
1,420,851 
1,001,420 
1,050,933 
1,867,934 
1,619,325 
1,113,395 

331,469 
257,435 
273.394 
215,619 
288,166 
213,542 
332,493 
248,511 
108,432 
83,291 
187.666 
200,306 
230,203 

1,961,425 
1,635,880 
2,039,687 
2,238,946 
1,386,487 
1,349,088 
1,488,750 
1,075,361 
1.169.858 
1.134,225 
2,0*5,001 
1,819,031 
1.343.599 

April  11.  1908 
Oct.  11,  1904 
April  25,  1  DOS 
Juno  16,  1S94 
Nov.  2,  1903 
May  17,  1904 
Mar.  5,  1904 
Feb.  15,  1905 
April  2.  1,S94 
April  11,  190S 
April  17,  1894 

Salem .  .  . 

..Tacoma 

Aug.  1,  190S 
Jan.   30.  1904 

Total 

18,328,611 

2,970,528 

21.2S9.139 
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FOREIGN    NAVIES. 

(Docs  nor  InoliKle  \  css'^ls  losi.  or  ships  ovvv  20  ye;ir.s  old.) 

(;i<i:at  HUirAix. 

(As  of  Sepicnibci-  30.   M>20  ) 


Nil  111 


;  Oispi 
1     Tons 


■Main 
\ri)iaiii<'iii. 


x-«:ib. 


Name. 


HArTLKSfiirb 
.Jaij.j.f'oiuinoiiwfaltfi . . 

l!iorp!l>ouiiiiion 

I905;uiudufi:aii 

I'jOO  Zi'ulantini   .... 

tlMw! Africa   

ISOtilHtlKTniu 

1908  Lord  Nclaou 

ilWSJAtiamfraiion 

i     J3i!K.kiiN<jr<:iir 

J'JUiiiDreadjiougb! .   .. 

I90n|supt>rb 

i909l'F'pmcralri^. 

3909|Bel!eroplioii 

i910|3t.  Vinwmt      .  .  . 

JSIOiCoUingwond 

1911jNi;ptuhc 

19U|Coro.3siw. 

laillliprculps 

l'J12  Orion 

jgiSifouTuoror    ...    . 

1913MouurcN 

1912lThundPrcr 

1913- Klu;.'  Onorpr  V  .  .  , 
1913  CeutUnOQ 

1913  AJax 

1914  Iron  Dukfl    

1911  .Marlborougli.  ,  . 
191!  Emperor  of  India 
1911  Bcnbow.       .       .  . 

1911  Eiin 

1911  AKiucourt .  .■,  ... 
19ij  Qilfon  Eli2:>!jt'Ih. 
I915;wai-Bplt<'  .  ,  .  . 
ini5;B;\rliarn 

1916  Valiant  . 

1916Malr.ya 

)9IH  Koj-ni  Sovcreicn. 
V'lGiHoyal  O.i.k     , 
l!U6  nc-solutioii .      .      , 
1911)  nc\  ens;'' 


.1, 


1  il.2", 

■I  f'.2". 

1 9.:'", 

■I  9.2', 


1S.;;.';0:1  I  J". 

ie,:!.'Oi-)  I  J', 

iri,;i.'K)|-!  ir. 

i'>,;i.'i(i!.i  12'. 

i6,;i'iu  •)  12". 

16.W0I4  li-'.  Kj  9.2' 

K.rmU  i:;*.  lo  :•  r 


^  9.2". 


iiy.o  I 
;i9.:;  I 

19.0   ' 
IS.il  i 

m.»!) 

18.1 

18.9 
18.7 


!7,;)00 
IH  tiOO 
(H.fiflO 
IS.e'.M) 
t9,2.')fj 
19, 2M 
19.90(1 
20,000 
20,000 
2.2,»0 

22,.';00 

22..^<in 
22„'-flO 
ri,(H)l) 
,',.1,000 
2;!,90fl 
J.'i.OfiO 
2S.0t)0 
2o,000 
2.''>.000 
23,000 

27,mo 

27.r>00 
27,ryM 
27.500 
27.'fl0 
2T.'M 
I','!,  750 
2n,7."fl 
2.1,7.% 
2.'i,7rt1 


10  12"  . 

10  12"  . 

10  1.". 

10  12^  . 

10  12'  . 

10  12'  . 

10  12'  . 

,!0  12"  . 

10  12'- . 

lio  \?..r,' 

10  13..0' 

iio  13  .r 

1 10  13.~r' 

10  i;j..v 

10  12. ff" 
10  13.5' 
10  13..-;" 

10  ix:r 

10  13..=>" 
ilO  13.:V 
jlO  13..^', 
M  J2"    ■■ 

8  i.V 

S  i.V 

g  i.r 

S  !.'>" 
.S  l.V 
.8  I.-." 

■'8  ly 

S  I.V 


16  fi" 
20  (1'  . 


. 121.25 

.,21.6 

'22  0 

'.  \2T.» 

.121.9 

,121.5 

. 121.B 

.  121.5 

,(21.5 

.  (22.0 

.1^3.1 

.121,8 

120.S 

121.0 

.  J21.0 

.121.0 

, I22.n 

122.0 

.  122.0 

.  122.0 

.21.0 

22.0 

.  25.0 

.  125.0 

.  125,0 

'25,0 

125,0 

!22X) 

1 22,0 

.  j22.0 

122.0 


I''17lH;rUiill!CS    

I 

;     (iniiiii    (oi.il. 
haliU'B'-iins , 

AfiMOnivR 

ll002|ila<.'chat>tc.  .  ,    . 

1904  Kur.vulus.     .  .  . 

1903  KlDK  A!fr<-d.      . 

1303ll^v;:i[tiii.n.     .  ,  . 
!l903i.KciH 

1903  K&;fX 


Dlspl,,  !  .Main 

I   Tons   I      ArDiamcni. 

' 1 

.1      2,*.,7«l'«  1.5' 

10'  i 

.  .  •    .J<78.9.jili 


19.')3  rjiJ-wleh 

1903  Donegal .... 
190J  (;\imi«i-hiii(i , . , 
1901  l.,aTiM,5U-'r .     .  . 

1904  SufToiit 

1904  Cornwall,    .  . 

1905  Antrim 

1905iCarn.ar\ou.    . 

1005  Koxtoirtrh 

1905|Dfvonshiri! ,  . 
100<)|Uuk{-  0/  IJdiiib 

lyOilArhillcw 

ISOSiSlKiniioi) 
)i'OHIMinota.ur    . 
1917  GIork>:;.s, 

1917  Ooiirat;toii,s 
191?  I  Furious.  .... 
iBA'rn.K  CKirr.-^ 
I90S;lndoru:tal.lc    .  . 
1908  ItiCicxitdO 

1911  I.ioi! 

1912  rriu^'iss  Ho.\  al 

1912  Ncv»  Zi-al.iiul  . 

1913  Austr.-ilia 
»14   riKcr  . 
J916:lieiio\vti .  . 

I9i«;j{p.ini;si' 


rj.iJl«.i;2  9.2".  12  6" 
12,000l2  9.2".   12  U",  , 
14,100:2  9.2",  16  U".  , 
1  (.!'»: 2  9.2".  It)  6". 

H,KX),I4  C" 

9,800  14  C." 

>i,S00!l4  t," 

".80O:]4  ()■ 

...I        ;'.f,0ii|14  0" 

.  ..  J,800jl4  ti" 

,  .  .  'J.SOO'M  li' 

.  .  .  9.SOO|14  li" 

.  .  .         I0,85',l|4  7.y,  C  ti".  . 

.     ,         i0,b50:4  7.5',  6  6",. 

.  .  ,1       lO.?.""!!!]'!  7.5*,  6  6*., 

.     .  I       lO.KWI-l  7,.V,  (I  fi*.. 

HiiA      13,.'>.V.>|B  9.2",  10  8". 

13..5.50 U  3.2",  1  7.5". 

.     .         14,(»0  4  9.2", 

,  I       M,r->.1  4  9,2* 

IS, 60^'' 

18.60- 

l7,2?X)i«  li.- 

i7,2r<i  8  i:- 

26,3.T0  8  13  .V 
26,;tm!8  13  ,':" 
i8,80O]8  12'  ,  , 
18,«K)  8  12".. 
28,.'VJO;8  13.5" 
26.500  8  l.V  .  . 
2ii,5O0'S  1.'.".. 


i;rs 


10  7.,5' 
10  ; , 

1.^.  1* 


I 

21.75 

21,63 

23.46 

23,2 

23.0 

22,8 

23.6 

23,5 

23.6 

24,0 

24.7 

23.6 

23.2 

23.87 

, j 23.63 
22.25 
'22.84 
123.5 
22.49 

,23.0 
31.6 
30,5 

■r-x  n 

r 

|28.7 
128.1) 
;31.7 

.  '26.0 

.  '.29.0 

,22.0 

■22.0 


,1 


rwaiid    imal. 

armored  cruis.l    111.400' 


Tiif  Priiiotss  Royal  and  i  hf  N'ew  /Zealand  wen-  biiill  (or  .Vciv  Z<-alanfl.  I'lic  Au.st.ralia  was  t)uill  Tor 
tlial  coramonwe-iltli. 

'1,'lie  liritLsU  N'avy  al.so  Inoludetl  in  l!>;!0  S2  l!«!il  cniistr.s  :;jad  16  monitors,  iie.sidfs  .submarines.  cXc. 
Tlic  arniorcd  (TUiscr.s  in  l.tif.  above  table  did  not  appoar  in  f.lio  I!)20  ofllcia!  naval  llsi  because  they 
Wfii-  no  loniifv  n-L'arderl  by  ihf  Adiniralty  a.o  a  ficJitinK  unit 

FRAXOi:. 


'-'  X 

Displ., 

.Main 

•c5 

DL-spl  .              .Main 

fr 

£-i 

'I'ons 

Anna  men  1 

■rx. 

Ei 

Tons         Armament. 

^X 

B.iJ  Il.I  .-^I3I1'~ 

I.iile 

^,(KlO 

10  13.4",  24  5.5",. 

21.5 

190/ 

Palrie. 

ii,6:m 

4  12',  -S  6.,5" 

19.12 

Oufptisne  .    . 

39,000 

16  13.4",  24  5.5".  , 

ii. 

J90, 

HrpubliiiiM- 

14,605 

4  12".  IS  li.S'.  .  .  . 

19.15 

'roiir\nl!e 

^-I.OOO 

16  13  4",  24  5  .•/•    . 

190, 

,1  list  ire. 

14n*ti0 

1  12".  10  7.6"  .... 

n.42 

Jito; 

Dcnio<r;UK' 

14.6.38 

I  12",  10  7.6'.  .  .  . 

19.44 

(irand    lotal.    21 

1908 

Vurilc,         . 

14,489 

4  12".  HI  7.6".  .  .  . 

19.26 

batllesl)jp,s .    . 

567.380 

1911 

\'oltaire.     . 

18,4.57 

1  12",  12  9,4"  .... 

20.66 

AnilOHKU  t'Rl'lB 

1911 

NcTuniaud    . 

18,4.57 

4  12",  12  9.4'  

19.67 

19113 

DcEai.s         ... 

7,.547 

S  6.5"    

21  / 

1911 

<  ondorcel        .... 

18,587 

4  12",  12  9.4'     .  .  , 

19.8 

1903 

Marseillaise-  .    ... 

9,4,-)8 

2  7.6",  S  6.5".  .  .  , 

2i  6 

1911 

Diderot 

18,.561 

4  12",  12  9.4" 

19.75 

i;h.i3 

Admir.il  Aube.    . 

9.534 

2  7.6",  8  6..5».  .  . 

21.9 

I9II 

Miralx-au 

18,445 

4  12',  12  9,4". 

19.73 

1904 

Gloire 

10,212 

2  7,6",  8  6.5".  .  . 

2l.O 

19 1 5 

rsreta^uo    . 

23,177 

10  13.4"  

20.0 

1904 

CoDde 

10,233 

2  7.6'.  8  6..5' 

21.4 

1915 

Lorraine. . . 

23,177 

10  13.1" 

20.0 

1907 

Vietor  Uupo 

13,108 

4  7.6",  16  6.5'.... 

22.0 

1915 

Proyeiice 

23,177 

10  13. 1'  

20.0 

1906 

.Tules  i'Vrrv    

12,379 

4  7.6",  16  6.5"  

22.0 

DHK\UNOt;turr 

ltHJ8 

Jules  Miehelet 

13,105 

4  7.6".  12  6..5'..  .. 

23.0 

TVHK. 

1909 

Finest  Kenan .... 

13,.504 

4  7.U",  12  6. .5" 

24.4 

1913 

.lean  fiart 

23,095 

12  12" 

22.63 

1911 

Kdpar  (iulnet .  .  . 

13,847 

14  7.6- 

23.9 

1913 
1914 

Couibet    . 
I'ranoc            .  .    .  . 

23,095 
33.0!»5 

]'}  ('»■' 

■'0  8 

1911 

Waldec'K  Rousseau 

13,995 

117  6'..         .    . 

23.1 

12  12" 

20.0 

mi 

Paris 

23,095 

12  12"  

21.6 

Urand    total,    11 

(Buildins.) 

1 

armored  iruls. 

119,375 

Lyon 

29.0001 16  13,4",  24  5.5".. 

21.5 

The  meroliani  marine  of  n-auee  in  June,  lt)20,  eouslsled  of  1.116  ve.ssels,  of  1.926,471  tona,  of  which 
17  yessels  were  aboyo  10,000  ions  eiieh,  23  were  of  7.00<i  lo  lii.dOO  tons,  7(1  n-eie  of  5,000  to  (,000  toas,  and 
482  were  of  le^s  ihaii  401   tons  eaeh. 
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GERMANY. 

The  Armistice  and  the  Peace  Treaty  ended  the  German  Navy  as  a  fighting  force.  At  Scapa  Flow, 
June  21,  1919,  the  Germans  scuttled  10  battleships,  5  battle  cruisers,  5  light  cruisers,  and  30  destroyers- 
3  light  cruisers  and  18  destroyers  were  beached.  Other  ships  were  surrendered  and  delivered  to  the  AUie,';' 
including   the   United   States. 

By  the  Peace  Treaty  Germany  is  allowed  6  battleships  of  the  pre-dreadnouelit  Deutschland  or  Lotli- 
Tingen  type  (about  13,000  tons  displacement  each,  with  4  ll-inch  guns  and  14  G-7-inch  gnus  each);  6  light 
cruisers;  12  destroyers;  no  submarines.  A  navy  may  be  recruited  and  maintained  ou  a  volunteer  ba,sis, 
with  not  over  1.500  officers  and  15,000  total  personnel. 


AUSTRLA-HUNGAHY. 
Neither  Austria  nor  Hungary   has  a  fighting  navy,  under  the  Peace  Treaty. 
.udered  to  the  Allies  3  battleships,  3  Ught_cruiser.s,  9  destroyers,  12  torpedo  boats. 


\ustria-Hungary  sur- 
ar.d  ruinor  craft. 


1902 
1902 
1906 
1906 
1910 
19)1 
1915 
1917 
1917 
1918 


JAPAN. 

BaTI'LESHIPS. 

Mikasa 

15,363 
12,700 
■     15,9.50 
16,100 
19,350 
19,800 
:!0,ii00 
30,600 
31,260 
31,260 

20,800 
32,0;)0 

4  12"  14  6"  

4  12",  12  6"  

4  12",  4  10",  12  6". 
4  12",  4  10",  12  6". 

4  12",  12  10" 

4  12",  12  10".  8  6". 
12  14"...', 

18.5 
18.8 
20.2 
19.2 
20.0 
20.2 
22.0 
22.0 
22.0 
22.0 

20.5 
24.0 

1903 
1904 
1904 

1908 
1909 
1911 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1915 
1 

Armored  Cruis. 

AiSO 

7.312 
7.628 
7,628 

13,750 
14,600 
14.600 
27, ,500 
27,500 
27.500 
27,.500 

40.000 
40,000 
40,000 
40,000 

335.717 

2S",  8  6" 

1  10".  2  8".  14  6" 
4  8',  14  6"  

4  12',  12  6" 

4  12",  8  8' 

4  12".  8  8" 

8  14"' 

8  14" 

1-)  1) 

Hizcu 

Kjitori 

Kasuga 

Nisshin 

Battlk  Cruisers. 
Iltonia ... 

20.fl 
20,0 

21  0 

Kashima 

Satauma 

Akl 

Ibuki 

22  1 

FllSO 

22  0 

Yainashlro 

i.2  14" 

Kon^o 

'8  0 

IfiB 

12  14"  

Hivei 

27  0 

Hvuga      

12  14" 

Kirishima 

Haruna 

3  14"  .      . 

28  0 

Dreadnought 

12  12"  

8  16" 

8  14" 

28  0 

TYPE. 
,'?et8u 

(Building.) 
Amagi 

(Building.) 

Nagato 

Atago 

Atako ". . 

' 

Kaga 

Tosa 

Mutsu 



Grand   total,    14 
armored  cruis. 

Grand   f.\ 
battloshit   ,  , 

276,109 

Japan,  in  June,  1920,  was  building  4  other  battleships  each  of  about  40.000  ton-g  displacement 
In  Juno,   1930,  4  other  battle  cruisers,  40,000  tons  each,  v/syq  building. 


RUSSIA. 
(As  of  1019.) 

a 

£2 

Name, 

Displ.. 
Tons. 

12,582 
13,000 
12,8411 
12,840 
17,4011 
17,400 

23,000 
23,000 
23,000 
23,000 
22,600 

29,700 
230,362 

Main 
Armament. 

■OS 

17.0 
19.6 
16,0 
16.0 
18.0 
18.0 

23.0 
23.0 
23.0 
21.0 
21.0 

21.0 

Q 

Name. 

Disol., 
Tons. 

iVIain 
Armament. 

1903 
1903 

Battleship.s. 
Boretzza  Svabodu, 

Grayhdanhi 

Sviatoi  ISvstaf i .  ,  , 
Ivann  Zlatonst .  ,  , 
Andrei  Pervoyvani 
Respublika 

Dreadnought 
Type. 

Sevastopol 

Pctropavlovsk . .   , 
Poltava 

4  12",  16  6" 

4  12",  12  6" 

4  12",  4  8",  12  6"  . 
4  12",  4  8",  12  6"  . 

4  12",  14  8" 

4  12",  14  8" 

]9    |0/' 

1900 
1900 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1907 

i907 
1908 
1910 

1910 
1916 
1916 
1916 

Armored  Cruis. 

Gronobai 

Varoag 

Bogatuir 

13,200 
6,500 
6.650 
6,7,30 
6,675 
6.675 
6.675 
5,915 

15,190 
7,773 
7.775 

32,000 
32.000 
32,000 
32,00(1 

4  8'.  22  6' 

20.0 

V.  1 

1910 

16  5.r 

'3  fi 

1911 

Aurora 

Oleg 

Ochahov 

14  6" 

11(1 

1911 
1911 

!0  5  1" 

16  6" 

23.0 
?3  0 

PamyatMerkurlya 

Askold 

Ryurik 

Admiral  Mukaroff 
Bayan ... 

16  6' 

'3  0 

1914 

12  6" 

4  10",  8  8' 

2  S",  8  6" 

2  8",  M  6" 

13  If 

12  14'  

12  14"  

23.8 
■>!  5 

1914 

12  12"  

■>.>m 

1914 

12  12"  

n  II 

1914 

Gavgut 

12  12" 

(Battle  Cruisers. 
Building.) 
Nevariu .  . 

Borodino 

Ismail 

Kinburv 

Grand   total.    15 
armored  cruis. 

1915 

Volya 

12  12"  

12  12"  

1914 

(Building.) 
Damokratlya . . . 

Grand  total.    12 
battleships . ,  , 

2.5.0 
25.0 
?5fl 

12  li' 

25  0 

2i7.750 

The  latest  information,  as  of  October 
07  destroyers,  and  20  submarines. 


1,  1920,  was  that  Soviet  Russln  had  7  baitie3Ms)s,  7  cruisers, 


ITALY. 


1907 
1908 
1909 
1909 


1912 
1913 
1915 
1915 
1916 

1917 


Battleships. 

Reglna  Elena 

Vltt.  Emauuelelll 

Napoll 

Roma 

Dreadnought 

Type. 

Dante  Alighierl . . 

Giulio  Cesare 

Conte  di  Cavour  . . 

Diulio 

Andrea  Doria .  .  .  . 

(Building.) 
Caraciolo 


12.425 
12.425 
12.425 
12,425 


19,190 
22.023 
22,023 
22,1)62 
22,562 

.30,000 


2  12".  12  8" 

12",  12  8" 

2  12",  12  8" 

2  12",  12  8" 

12  12"... 

13  12"..    .  . 

13  12" 

13  12"  . . . 
13  12"  

8  15" 


1917 

22.5 

1917 

22.8 

1917 

23.6 

23.0 

23.0 

190.5 

22.5 

1909 

22,5 

1910 

23  5 

IHIO 

22  5 

25.0 

Marcantonio  Col. . 
Chrisioforo  Col'bo 
Francesco  Moros"! 

Grand   total.    13 
battlesliips..  . 
Armored  Cruis. 
Ferrucio, 

Pisa .    

San  Giorgio. 
San  Marco   . 

Grand    tolal.    5 
armored  cruis. 


8  !5*  . 
8  15"  . 
8  !&■' . 


(  10",  2  8*.  14  6" 

4  10",  8  7.5" 

4  10".  S  7.5".  ..  . 
4  10"  .875"... 


38,462 


25.0 
25.0 
25.1) 


20 .0 
23  3 
23  4 

2,:!.ij 
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OTHER   FOREIGN    NAVIES. 


(Figures  In  parenthesiB 

Argentina — 2  dreadnoughts  (27,940) ;  2  pre- 
dreadnoughts  (2.336):  4  armored  cruisers  (6,840); 
1  light  cruiser  (4,500). 

Brazil — 2  dreadnoughts  (19,281);  2  coast  defense 
Ships  (3,200);  2  cruisers  (3,500);  1  smaller  cruiser. 

Chtti — 1  pre-dreadnought  (6,906).  2  cruisers 
(7,030-8,500);  4  protected  cruisers  (2,080  to  4,420); 
submarines;  destroyers. 

China— i  cruisers  (3,000  to  4,300)  2  smaller  cruisers 
for  cadets;  guuboalR. 

Cul>a — 1  cruiser. 

Denmark — 1  old  battleship:  2  siuall  crui.wr.?;  moni- 
tors, torpedo  boats,  submarines. 

Ecuador — 2  gunbottls  and  2   destroyers. 

Mexico — Several  gunboats  and  torpedo  boats. 

Netherlands — 6  coast  defense  .ships  (5,000  to  6,830) ; 
5  cruisers  (3,900  to  7.205). 

Nicaragua — ^1  gunboat. 


are  tons  displacement.) 

Norway — 4  cruisers  (3,900  to  l.UOO):  ^'uiil>oats; 
destroyers,    torpedo   boats;   submarines 

Faragiiay — 3  gunboats  (200). 

Pent — 3  cruisers  (1,700  to  6,400):  sul)marines; 
destroyer. 

rortugrd — 3  cruisers  (1,772  to  4,203);  gunboats: 
torpedo  boats;  submarincH,  etc. 

Roumania — 1  cruiser  (1,;J20):  gunbivits  and  tor- 
pedo boats. 

Spain — 3  dreadnoughts  (15,700;  1  prc-<ivcadnought 
(9.890);  7  cruisers  (1.950  co  10,062);  destroyers, 
torpedo  boats;  gunboats. 

Sioeden — 13  cruisers  (3,600  to  7,180),  10  destroy- 
ers: 4  gunboats:  3  torpedo  boats;  submiirines. 

Turkeii — 2  battleships  (9,876-22,640);  1  cruiser 
(3,800):  gvmboats;  destroyers;  torpedo  boats. 

Uruowiy — 2  small  cruisers. 

Venezuela — I  small  (bruiser;  gunboats  and  torpedo 
boats. 


WAR    <.OSSES    OF    AMERICAN    FflERGHANT    SHIPPING, 


This  reoorii   of   t 
November  )1,  1918. 

IP   Bureau  of  Naviijatiou 

,  Department  of 

Commerce 

covers 

August  3 

,   1914.    to 

X-EKioo,  Vessel. 

Tori)e(!ned. 

Mined. 

Gauiire,  Kco. 

Total. 

Lives  Lost 

A:ig.  3,  '14-Al)r.  5,  '17 
Steam 

No. 
6 

Grosf.. 
25,988 

No. 

4 
1 

Groas. 

9,675 
1,904 

No. 

6 
•> 

Gross. 

24.649 
4,927 

No. 

16 
3 

Gross. 

60,312 
6,831 

67 

Sail 

Total 

0 

46 

35,988 
105,613 

5 

2 

11,570 
8,116 

8 

22 
57 

29.576 

:!S,272 
51,073 

19 

70 
57 

07,143 

242,001 
51  f-i 

67 

Apr.O,  •17-iVov.  11,'18 

Steam 

Sail 

659 

Total 

40 
52 

19.5,613 
221,601 

2 

6 
1 

3,110 

17,791 
1,904 

79 

28 
59 

89,345 

62.921 
56,000 

127 

80 
60 

,3,074 

;jn2,313 
.57,904 

66i> 

Tot.  comb,  periods 
Steam ....   

726 

Sail 

1 

Grand  total... . 

52 

221.601 

i 

19,965 

87 

118,921 

140 

360,217 

727 

The  table  does  not  include  losses  of  vessels  of  the  American  Array  or  Navy  or  lives  sacrificed  in  con- 
nection therewith,  recorded  by  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  nor  does  it  Include  sevei'rtl  cases  ol  lossi-* 
With  respect  to  which  the  causes  have  not  yet  been  fully  determined. 

Of  the  entire  losses  of  lite,  055  were  due  to  submarine  torpedoes,  38  to-eimflrc,  and  .34  to  drifting 
enemy  mines- "" 

NAVAL  EDUCATION  SYSTEM  OF  THE  U.  S. 

The  Bureau  of  Navigation  of  the  Navy  Department  is  charged  with  the  training  acd  education  of  the 
line  officers  of  the  navy,  and  each  ptaff  oureau  with  the  training  of  the  staff  officers.  Midshipmen,  when 
ai)pointed,  are  given  four  years  instruction  on  general  and  technical  subjects  at  the  N.aval  Academy,  Upon 
graduation  these  midshipmen  are  commissioned  as  line  offioers  and  are  ordered  to  sea  duty.  None  Is  sent 
to  any  special  schools  until  he  h.is  had  at  least  one  year  at  sea.  Officers  who  have  shown  special  qualifl 
cations  and  Interest  in  the  subjects  mentioned  below  are  selected  for  special  Instruction.  In  recent  year? 
40  per  cent,  to  SO  per  cent,  of  each  Naval  Academy  class  have  received  special  Instruction  in  some  one  of 
these  subjects.     The  following  courstw  are  maintained  by  the  Bureau  of  Navigation: 

War  College — Newport,  R.  1.,  one  year,  for  officers  of  command  or  flag  rank.  This  course  includes 
theoretical  Instruction  In  the  art  of  naval  warfare,  and  war  games  played  on  game  boards. 

Post  Graduate  Work — Naval  Academy,  •Vnnapoiis,  Md.,  and  various  educational  institutions;  two  years 
The  first  year  of  this  course  is  at  the  Naval  Academy  and  consists  of  the  preparation  and  technical  ground 
work.  This  work  merges  into  the  specialization  course  continued  at  tbe  institution,  oHerlng  the  best  avail- 
able facilities  in  the  given  work,  viz.:  ordnance,  marms.  gas.  electrical  and  radio  engineering.  Columbia 
University,  Ma.ssachusctls  Institute  of  Technology,  George  Washington  and  Harvard  are  among  the  insti- 
tutions at  which  special  instruction  is  given.  As  a  part  of  this  course  practical  work  duiMng  the  summer  Is 
given  to  student  officers  at  such  places  as  navy  yards,  naval  gun  factory.  Bureau  of  Minos,  Bureau  of 
Standards  and  large  industrial  plants. 

Naml  Comtntction — Naval  Academy  aud  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  two  to  three  yearr- 
First  year  at  post-graduate  work  at  Naval  Academy  and  the  remainder  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech 
nology,  studying  design  and  construction  of  ships.  These  ofllcera  are  transferred  from  the  line  to  the 
construction  corps. 

Submarines — New  London,  Conu.;  i,hree  mouths.  This  com-se  Is  practical  irammg  la  haudllng  sub- 
marines and  firing  torpedoes  from  them 

Torvedoes — N'aval  Torpedo  ytation,  Newport,  R.  I  :  five  months.  Theoretical  and  practioal  instruc- 
tion In  the  assembly,  firing,  care  and  maintenance  of  variotis  types  of  torpedoes. 

Aviation — Pensacola,  Fla  ,  nine  months      Training  in  both  heavier  than  air  and  lighter  than  air  craft 

Law — Judge  Advocate  General  s  ofTlce  and  George  Washington  University:  three  yearo-  Certain  offlcp ■? 
While  on  duty  in  the  Judge  Advocates  office  take  the  law  course  at  George  Washington  University,  giving 
special  attention  to  military  law  and  procedure. 

Optical  Instruments  and  Gyroscopic  Instruments — Naval  gun  factory,  Ford  instrument  works  and  otiu'i 
Industrial  plants      From  time  to  time  officers  are  sent  to  places  where  such  instruments  are  manufactured. 
Ho  learn  the  details  and  principles  of  manufacturing  wliiie  others  are  given  shorter  cour.sea  lu  the  care,  oper 
atlon  and  maintenance  of  these  instruments. 

Languages — OflBce  of  Naval  Intelligence.  Oflflcers  connected  with  this  office  are  givea  opportunit.\-  in 
this  country  and  abroad  to  learn  to  read  and  speak  numerous  foreign  languages. 

Besides  the  special  coiu'SPS  meniioned  above  for  line  officers,  the  staff  officers  htive  schools  for  tholr 
own  coriB  that  enable  these  officers  to  keep  familiar  with  the  latest  developments  in  their  profession  ami 
to  assist  them  in  research  work,  and  other  advancement. 
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EDUCATION    AND    TRAINING    OF    ENLISTED    MEN    IN    THE    NAVY. 

There  are  shore  training  stations  at  Newport,  R.  I.;<Haitipton  Roads.  Va.:  Great  Lakes.  III.:  Ran  Fran- 
fisco.  and  Gulfport.  Mtss.  At  the  Newport  and  San  Francisco  training  stations  there  are  special  schools 
for  enlisted  men  who  desire  to  enter  the  Naval  Academy.  Trade  schools  are  maintained  at  the  stations  and 
at  several  of  the  navy  yards  and  naval  air  stations.  The  course  of  training  for  apprentice  seamen  and 
firemen,  third  class,  at  traininp;  stations,  is  four  mouths.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  cour.^e  of  trainini; 
at  trainini?  stations,  apprentice  seamen  will  be  rated  seamen,  second  class,  or  firemen,  third  class,  and 
.granted  the  uaoaJ  leave  before  being  transferred  to  ships.  Every  endeavor  is  made  to  qualify  those  who 
arc  unable  to  swim  50  yards.  This  is  iwrticularly  desirable  in  the  case  of  line  petty  ofRcers,  and  no  man 
shall  be  made  a  coxswain  or  a  member  of  a  power  boat's  crew  who  has  not  so  ciualiQed. 

Men  need  not  be  continuous  service  men  to  be  eligible  for  entrance  to  a  trade  school,  but,  except  in  the 
ease  of  recruits  who  will  enter  immediately  after  enlistment,  no  men  will  be  detailed  who  will  not  have  at 
least  two  yea.rs  to  serve  on  their  current  enlistment  after  they  have  completed  Iheir  course.  A  recruit  must 
have  enlist<H)  for  at  lca.st  three  ye;irs  to  be  eligible  for  entrance  to  any  trade  school  having  a  eoiune  of 
six  months  or  more  A  recruit  who  h;i3  enlisted  for  two  years  or  more  i.s  eligible  for  entrau<'e  to  a  trade  school 
having  a  course  of  less  than  six  months  Men  who  complete  a  courao  of  instruiaion  in  au.v  sorv'ice  trade 
school  are  not  qtwlifled  for  furlough  without  pay  or  disi'hargc  by  purchase  or  by  special  order  din-ing  the 
remainder  of  the  e'llistment  In  which  the  course  was  completed.  A.  man  who  applies  for  Instruction  in  any 
scr\'ice  trade  school  shall  be  so  Informed  and  required  to  sign  a  statement  that  he  has  no  intention  of  request- 
ing furIouj;h  without  pay  or  discharge  by  purchase  or  spacial  order  during  his  current  enlistment,  and  that 
no  reason  exists  or  can  bo  anticipated  to  necessitate  such  discharge.  Men  who  have  completed  one 
cours'^  of  instruction  in  any  trade  school,  whose  couiuo  is  eix  mouths  or  longer,  will  not  be  considered  eligi- 
ble for  entrance  to  another  ti-ade  school  except  that  men  entering  the  apprentice  courses  iu  the  aviation 
mechanics'  school  may  be  advanced  through  the  higher  trade  schools  of  his  specialtj-^if  his  aptitude  and  prog- 
ress warrant.  Men  qualifying  for  a  rating  prior  to  the  completion  of  a  course  are  to  he  rated  aiul  transferred 
to  receiving  ships  for  general  detail 


SOLDIERS'    HOMES. 

NATIONAL    H.O.Mi:     HDR     UlSAbLKI)    VOLCN'TKEH    SOLUIEKS. 

Preslderu  of  the  BoarH  of  Manaotra George  U.  Wixid,  National  Military  Home,  Ohlo^ 

There  are  branches  of  the  National  Home  at  Dayton.  Ohio;  Milwaukee.  \v'i.'5.;  Togu.s,  Me.:  Hampton, 
Va.;  Leavenworth,  Ka.o.;  Santa  Monica.  f.';J.;  M.'irion.  Ind.r  Danville,  III.;  Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  and  Het 
Springs.  R    r>..5;      The  aggrejtate  number  of  members  care<I  for  is  about  25.000. 

RKQVlRlJ.VfENrH    FOR    .ADMISSION. 

1.  An  fic-'orable  oischarge  from  the  United  .States  service  during  a  wai-  in  which  it  was  engaged. 

•\..  DisabiU..;    -.riiitji  prevents  the  applicant  from  earning  his  living  by  labor. 

3.  Appliea?K-  admi&sioO  will  be  required  to  stipulate  and  agree  to  abide  by  all  the  rulo.=;  aud  r.'gu- 
.ion.s  made  "oy  ioc  Scard  of  Managers,  or  by  its  order;  to  perform  all  duties  required  of  them,  and  to 
;bey  all  the  lawful  ouJers  of  the  officers  of  the  Home.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  by  the  law  estab- 
lishing the  Roaie  Uie  members  are  made  subject  to  the  Rules  and  .Articles  of  War,  axid  will  be  governed 
thereby  ia  ihc  fi.nvi  inanner  a*  If  the.v  were  in  the  Army  of  !he  United  States. 

-i.  A  snidiet  :).•  «i;!ijr  must  forward  \vith  his  application  for  admission  his  Discharge  Paper,  aud  when 
he  is  a  pens'ioiiCi-,  iii"  Po.ision  Ceniflcatc,  which  papers  will  be  retained  at  the  branch  to  which  the  applicant 
is  admitted,  to  be  Jiept  there  for  him.  .and  returned  to  hira  when  he  is  di.schargod.  'ITils  rule  is  adopted 
to  prevent  the  loss  of  such  papers  and  certificates,  and  to  hinder  fraudulent  practices;  and  no  application 
will  lK>  r./moider«j  unless  those  papers  are  sent  with  it  If  the  original  discharge  does  not  exist,  a  eop.v  of 
discharge,  certitlevl  liy  the  War  or  Navy  Department,  or  by  the  Adiutiint  General  of  the  Slate,  must  accom- 
pany the  application. 

There  are  State  Homes  for  disabled  volunteer  soldiers  provided  by  the  States  of  California,  Colorado. 
Connecticut.  Idaho,  fUinois.  Indiana,  Iowa.  Kans;is.  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  Hho<le  Island,  South  Dakota,  Vermont.  Vv'ashington.   Wisconsin  and  Wyoming. 


STATE    HOME 

.S    FOR    DISABLED    VOLUNTEER    SOLDIERS 

St,\tc,s. 

Ixicat.ion. 

Statks. 

Location. 

ST.*  1X8. 

lx)catiou. 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut .... 
Idiiho 

Yoimt  ville. 
Monte  Vista. 
Norf)ton  Heights 
Boise. 
Quincy. 
Lafayette 
Marshall  town. 
Fort  Dodge 
Chelijea 
Grand  Rapids. 
Minneha.h:i 

Missouri 

Montana    

Nebraska 

N.  Hampshire..  . 

New  Jersey i 

New  York 

North  Dakota. .  . 
Okl.ahoma 

St.  Janjc.s. 
Columbas  Falls. 

/  Burhctt. 

\  .Mllford. 
Tilton. 

J  Kearny. 

\  Vineland. 

f  Bath. 

I  O.xford. 
Lisbon 
Oklalioma  City. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania .  .  , 
Rhode  Island  .  ,  . 
South  Dakota, .  . 
Vermont 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

/  Sandusky. 
\  Madison. 
Roseburg. 
Eric 

Illinois 

indlaiui 

Iowa 

JCan.sas 

M.'us.sachusctts.   . 

IVlicliigaJ) 

Minnesota   

Bristol. 
Hot  Springs. 
Bennington. 

/  Orting. 

\  Retsll 
Waupaca 
Buffalo, 

UNITED    STATES    SOLDIERS'    HOME    FOR    THE    REGULAR    ARMY. 

The  United  States  Soldiers'  Home  in  the  District  of  Columbia  receives  .'Uid  maintains  discharged 
soldiers  ol  the  rcoiilar  army.  All  .soldiers  who  have  served  twenty  years  as  enlisted  men  in  the  army,  or 
who  have  served  In  any  war.  and  all  soldiers  of  less  than  twenty  year,s'  service  who  have  incurred  such  dis- 
ability, by  wounds,  disease,  or  injuries  in  the  line  of  dvt'i  while  in  the  reg>ilai  armii,  a.s  unfits  them  for  further 
service,  arc  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  Home. 

Pensions  of  inmates  are  drawn  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Home  and  the  money  held  in  trust  for  the 
pensioner,  to  whom  it  is  paid  in  such  sums  aa  the  Ciovernor  of  the  Home  deems  proper  while  he  is  an  inmate 
of  the  Home,  the  balance  being  i)aid  in  full  when  he  takes  his  discharge  and  leaves  the  Home. 

Inmates  arc  comfortably  lodged,  fed.  and  clothed,  and  receive  me<llcal  attendance  and  medicine,  all 
without  cost  to  them.  There  were  (September  27.  1918)  824  resident  soldiers,  13.S  on  outdoor  relief,  43  in 
St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital,  181  on  furlough.  1  absent  without  leave,  and  lOtj  .at  the  United  States  Army 
Hospital,  Fort  Bayard,  N.  M. 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  Home  may  be  addressed  to  the  "Board  of  Commissioners,  V.  S. 
Soldiers  Home,  Washington,  D.  C."  and  must  give  date  of  enlistment  and  date  of  discharge,  with  letter 
of  company  tuid  number  of  regiment  for  each  and  every  term  of  service,  .and  rate  of  pension,  if  any,  and 
mast  be  accomp.anied  by  a  me<ljcal  certificate  showing  nature  and  degree  of  disability  if  anv  exists. 

Governor — Major  Gen.  Tosker  H.  Bliss  (retired).  Dep.  Governor — Major  Parker  W.  West  (retireA) 
Secrclaru-Treasiirfr — Brig.  Gen.  I.  W.  Llttell  (retired).  V.  S.  A.  AllefuUng  ::Svrocon — Col.  H.  P.  Birmingliam 
(retired).  V.  S.  A. 
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WILITARY    EDUCATIONAL    SYSTEM    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

(Prepared  by  the  Adjutaut-Gcnerars  Office.  U.  S.  A.) 

The  Military  Edvicatlonal  System  ol  the  United  States  Is  under  the  supervision  and  co-ordination 
of  the  General  Staff  of  the  Army.  The  system  provides  for  the  military  education  of  the  officers  and  enlisted 
men  of  the  Army,  it  contemplates  that  all  officers  upon  being  uewly  commissioned  from  Wefst  Point,  from 
the  ranks,  from  civil  life,  or  from  any  other  source,  shall  pursue  a  year's  basic  course  at  the  special  service 
school  of  their  respective  arm.").  Upon  completion  of  this,  tliey  are  assigned  to  duty  with  troops  ol  their 
arm  of  the  service  for  a  minimum  period  of  two  years. 

I.  The  War  Plans  DlvUton  of  the  General  Staff  is  ch.Trgod  with  the  supervision  of  aJl  m/51tary,  educa- 
tional, and  vocational  tralnins  throughout  the  Army.  It  is  in  charge  of  a  director,  who  is  an  a.S3;stant  to 
the  Chief  of  Staff. 

II.  Special  Service  Schools  are  maintained  for  each  arm  of  the  service  iis  follows:  The  luJiintry  School. 
Camp  Bennhig,  Georgia;  the  Cavalry  School,  Port  Kiley,  Kansiis:  tlio  Field  Artillery  ScUoote,  Fort  Sill,. 
Oklahoma,  and  Camp  Knox,  Kentucky;  the  Coast  Artillery  Scliool,  Fort  Monroe.  Virginia;  the  Engineer 
School,  Camp  Humphreys,  Virginia;  the  Signal  Corps  School,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kaii.sas;  the  Signal  Corps 
School,  Camp  Alfred  Vail,  New  Jersey;  the  Air  Service  Schools  at  tne  various  flying  fields;  the  Tank  Corps 
School,  Camp  Meade,  Maryland;  the  Ordnance  .School  of  Application,  .Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Mary- 
land; the  Ordnance  School  of  Tcchm^Iogy,  Watertown,  Mass.;  the  Ordnance  School  of  Operation,  Mainte- 
nance and  Repair,  Raritan  Arsenal,  New  Jersey;  the  Array  Medical  School,  Wiushlngton,  D.  C;  the  Motor 
Transport  School,  Camp  HoU-bird,  Maryland;  tlie  Chemical  Warfare  School,  I..akehurHt,  N.  J.,  and  the 
Finance  School,  Fort  Washington,  Maryland. 

These  schools  are  under  the  direct  supervision  and  .control  of  the  chiefs  of  the  respective  arma  or  services. 
The  object  of  the  courses  for  officor.s  l-j  lo  develop  and  standardize  the  instruction  and  training  of  officers 
in  the  technique  and  tactics  of  their  re-spective  arm  or  service. 

Basic  courses,  where  officers  arc  sent  >ipon  their  initial  entry  into  the  Regular  Army,  aro  maintained 
at  the  five  special  service  schools  of  the  combatant  arms  of  the  service,  viz.:  Infantry,  cavalry,  field  artillery, 
coast  artillery  and  engineers.  These  basic  courses  have  for  their  object:  So  to  q)ialify  all  officers  upon 
their  initial  entry  into  the  service  that  they  may  function  intelligently  on  being  assigned  to  d'lty  with  their 
arm  of  the  service. 

Advanced  courses  tor  the  training  of  officers  are  maintained.  Tiioy  are  of  such  scope  as  7/111  complotciy 
fit  the  graduates  for  tlio  performance  of  all  dcitios  that  devolve  upon  officers  of  their  grade  la  tlielr  rcspectixe 
arm  or  service. 

III.  General  Service  Schools,  including  (a)  the  School  of  the  Lino  and  {(>)  the  Genera!  Staff  School 
located  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  aiid  (c)  the  General  Staff  College,  Washington,  D.  C,  are  under 
th<!  direct  supervision  and  control  of  the  Chief  of  StalT  of  the  Army.  It  is  contemplated  that  the  officer 
will  spend  hts  first  school  year  at  the  School  of  the  Line.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  .^chi>il  faculty,  which 
is  based  on  his  competitive  class  standiu'/,  ho  is  eligible  for  the  course  at  tlie  CJeneral  Staff  School  the  suc- 
ceeding year.  The  third  year  of  his  military  education  is  to  l)e  spent.  It  practicable,  en  tztv  - /it.h  troops 
of  arms  of  the  service  other  than  that  with  which  he  has  previously  served.  Having  recei'o-^-  tlic  recom- 
mendation of  the  General  Staff  School  faculty  at  the  end  of  his  second  year,  the  officer  is  e fetble  to  enter 
the  General  Staff  College  at  the  beginning  of  his  fourth  year.  This  course  continues  for  o"""  vcir.  at  the 
end  of  which  period  tlie  officer's  school  education  is  complete  and  he  is  eligible  for  detail  ofl  th  ;  '.v'a"  ^^^'- 
partment  General  Staff  after  having  complied  with  the  law  as  to  eligibility  for  detached  duty  from  'iw'  own 
arm  of  the  service. 

The  School  of  the  Line,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas.     The  object  of  this  school  is  to  train  officers  (a) 
in  the  combined  use  of  all  arms  and  services  functioning  with  a  division;  Including  the  functloninf!  of  corps 
and  army  troops  and  services,  in  their  relation  to  the  division,  in  acConlaTioe  with  q.  imifofTO  doctriao  aiw  • 
proved  by  the  War  Department;  (ft)  in  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  rickl  officers  Vvith  Yeg-iM  to  edu'ca- 
tion  and  training  in  the  Array.' 

The  General  Staff  School,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  The  object  of  this  school  is  to  t'a'n  selected 
ofJEcers,  wlio  have  completed  the  course  in  the  School  of  the  I^ine,  for  higlier  tactical  commaiid  and  duty 
as  c;eneral  Staff  officers  with  tactical  units.  In  addition,  specl.al  courses  are  conducted  for  geoera'.  offliers 
and  selected  oflicers  of  the  tcclmicui  and  administrative  services. 

7'hc  General  Staff  College,  Washington,  D.  C  The  object  of  this  institution  is  to  train  soioc'.od  officers 
who  have  completed  the  course  in  the  General  Staff  School  tor  high  command  and  for  dury  in  the  War  De- 
partment, General  Staff.  In  addition,  special  courses  are  conducted  for  general  olllcers,  mvX  for  selected 
officers  of  the  technical'  and  administrative  services. 

IV.  Unit  Schools  for  Officers.  These  .schools  include  those  for  officers  wiiicli  are  under  the  direct 
control  of  territorial  or  tactical  commanders.  Their  primary  object  is  tlie  trainiiig  and  instruction  of  ofhceis 
of  ail  grades  with  a  ■  lew  to  securing  uniform  and  efficient  training  of  the  troops  or  personnel  under  their 
respective  commands.  Tlie  courses  are  conducted  concurrently  with  and  cl_2sely  co-ordloatcd  with  the 
training  schedules  or  work  of  the  troops  or  personnel  under  the  student  officers. 

V.  Unit  Schools  for  Enlisted  Men.  Tliese  schools  include  schools  for  tlie  military  training  and  instruc- 
tion of  enlisted  men.  They  h.ave  for  their  object  (a)  to  prepare  non-commissioned  ofRcerii,  selected  private.?, 
and  enlisted  specialists  to  carry  out  efhcieutly  the  schedule  of  training  or  work  in  progress;  (&)  to  Insure 
proper  uniformity  and  co-ordination  in  the  training  or  work  of  different  elements  of  llie  same  command; 
(O  to  provide  such  additional  technical  and  tactical  instruction  aj  may  be  practic.^ble  and  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  students.  .  , 

VI.  Sjiecial  Service  Schools  for  Enlisted  Men.  Courses  are  established  af  the  special  service  schools 
enumerated  in  paragrapji  II.  above,  for  the  special  training  and  instruction  of  enlisted  men.  The  objects 
of  the  schools  are  (a)  to  train  selected  non-commissioned  officers  in  the  duties  of  junior  officers  of  their 
respective  arm  of  service;  (&)  to  give  special  training  to  selected  enlisted  men  in  the  duties  ot  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  enlisted  specialists  ot  their  respective  arm  or  service. 

VII.  The  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  consists  of  units  established  under  the  provisions  of  Section 
40-63  of  the  National  Defence  Act  (act  of  Jurie  3,  1910)  in  civil  educational  institutibn&  under  a  system 
of  regulations  and  instructions  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  These  units  are  compoa«<i  6(  students 
and  represent  tne  various  br.mciies  of  the  military  service.  The  military  instruction  is  conducted  by  Army 
officers  detailed  for  the  purpose  who  are  designated  as  professors  of  military  science  and  tactics.  Tho 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  consists  of  a  senior  division  organized  in  general  in  Coliegesaod  universities 
which  require  four  years  of  collegiate  study  for  a  degree  and  a  junior  division  estabiislted  at  other  approved 
institutions.  Military  training  in  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  is  carried  on  from  three  to  five  hours 
each  weelc  throughout  the  four  academic  years,  and  also  includes  attendance  at  a  Summer  c«mp  of  six  weeks' 
duration.  Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  four-year  course,  including  the  camp  training,  the 
students  are  eligible  for  appointment  as  Second  Lieutenants  in  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  of  the  Army. 

VIII.  General  and  Vocational  Education  of  Soldiers.  The  Army  sciiool  system  provides  for  the  ei)- 
llsted  persormel,  elementary  and  advanced  education,  and  vocational  training.  Education  is  voluntar.v, 
except  for  illiterates  and  non-English  speaking  recruits.  Recruit  educational  centers  hare  been  estab- 
lished within  the  several  territorial  dei)artments  where  intensive  specialized  training  is  given  this  class  of 
student.  In  the  advanced  general  education,  an  opportunity  is  given  tho  .soldier  to  purslie  work  prepara- 
tory to  college  and  to  West  Point.      Vocational  training  Is  offered  with  the  dual  purpose  of  pr»viUlns  t  he 
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Army  with  the  technicians  needed,  imd  to  qualify  the  soldier  for  a  place  in  the  industrial  world  on  hiii  re 
turn  to  civil  life.  Tlie  courses  now  olfcred  are  automotive,  elcctricjil,  bulldinB,  textile,  food,  animal  trans 
portution,  metals,  printing,  medicine,  highway  construction  and  topograpliy,  steam,  gas  and  electrica' 
power,  music,  leather,  machine,  l>u.siness,  agriculture  and  mwcellaneDus.  Tlie  "appiloatory''  or  "learning 
by  doiag"  method  of  instruction  is  followed  in  botii  the  general  education  and  vocational  courses.  Funds 
are  provided  by  Congressional  api)ropriiition.  The  instructors  are  (luulified  civilians  and  ollicers  and 
•soldiers  within  the  service.  A  .s{>ociiU  (educational  .school  has  been  established  for  the  purpo.se  of  develop- 
ing courses  along  vocational  and  general  cduciitional  Hues,  and  for  tlie  instruction  of  teachei*  to  iixsiire 
uniform  stan<i;»rda  of  achievement  throughout  the  Army.  Any  Army  recruiting  officers  will  furnish  de- 
tailed inforraatioD  concerning  courses,  and  posts,  camps  and  stations  at  which  such  courses  are  taught 

TIIK  SPECIAL  SERVICE   SCTIOOLS. 

IX.  Tilt  hifimiry  School.  Camp  Tienniog,  Georgia;  The  Cavalari/  School.  Eort  Riley,  Kansas;  7'he  Field 
Arllllcru  Schools,  Fort  Hill,  Oklahoma,  Camp  Kno.v,  Kentucky,  and  Camp  Bragg,  Xorth  Carolina;  The  Coast 
AntHcry  School,  Fort  Monroe,  Virgini.i,  and  The  Engineer  School,  Camp  Humphrey,  Virginia^  are  estab- 
llslied  for  the  purpose  of  (n)  training  olttcers  for  their  spciflc  duties  in  command  of  troops;  (h)  the  tactical 
and  technical  training  of  their  arms  and  services;  (c)  training  selected  non-commissioned  and  enlisted  spcr- 
liilist  for  their  respective  arms  and  .simvIccs. 

X.  The  SiffiMl  Corjis  School,  Fort  f^oavcnworth,  Kansas,  for  I  lie  training  of  offlccrs  and  selected  cn- 
U.sl,ed  men  for  the  tactical  duties  of  thi;  Signal  Corps. 

XI.  The  Slffiial  Corp!;  School,  Camp  Alfred  Vail,  New  .Jersey,  for  the  training  of  oflicer.s  and  onllsted 
men  In  the  t«haical  <luties  of  the  .Signal  Corps. 

XII.  r/)«i  Air  Sirctce  .'Schools  are  maintained  at  tlui  several  Hying  fields  for  the  practical  training  of 
officers  and  enU«<:'<i  men  as  aviat6rs,  and  the  duties  incident  tliereto. 

XIII.  Tft*  2'aiik  Corps  School,  Camp  Meacle,  Maryland,  for  the  training  of  ofRcers  and  enlisted  men 
of  the  Tank  Corps  In  the  technique,  tactics,  and  practical  mechanical  operation  of  military  tatiks. 

XIV.  The  Ordinance  School  of  AiJiilicolion.  Aberdeen  Proving  (iround,  Maryland,  for  the  iustrucfion 
of  officers  of  the  Ordnance  Department  in  mcclianical  and  chemical  engineering. 

\  XV.  y/ii  Ordnance  .School  of  Technology,  Watertown,  Mass.,  for  tlie  insl.ruclion  of  officers  in  shop 
practice,  shop  administration,  and  the  general  administration  of  llie  Ordnance  Uepartmeni,  except  that 
of  the  field  service  thereof. 

XVI.  The  Ordnance  pperatlon,  Matntennncc  and  licpalr  ,Schnol,  Raritan  Arsenal,  New  Jersey,  for 
the  training  of  otTloers  and  enlisted  men  in  the  apeciiilized  brandies  of  ordn:ince  work. 

XVII.  The  Arn:i.'  Medical  .'School,  Washington,  D.  C.  for  the  training  of  officers  and  selected  enlisted 
men  in  the  ad'!  inisti^:i  ive  \favk  and  medlcnl  procedure  pertaining  to  the  Medic.Tl  Corps.  The  Army  Medical 
Si-hmji  at  VVasliingtoi'  orovides  a  coiir.se  of  training  and  instruction  for  prospective  officers  of  the  Medioal 
C<>rps  covering  c  period  of  one  year. 

X^'I7I.  The  ''"'.I,.'  Trniispoit  School.  Camp  Holabird,  Maryland,  provides  practical  courses  of  training 
for  oihcors  su-:!  .■,^^•Lstcd  men  in  the  technical  and  mechanical  operation  of  motor  transport.  They  also 
have  exceiltfit  '■/x'litional  training  schools  in  which  enlisted  men  may  i)ursuc  a  slNtcen  weeks'  course  to 
qualify  in  fKe  •■twfrn]  trades  pertaining  to  motor  industry. 

X>X  ~Thi.  Ch'.i^ixalU'nrforc  School,  Lakehurat,  N.  J.,  for  the  training  of  officers  and  enlisted  men 
in  till'  teciin^<-«i  fa>d  tactical  duties  of  tlie  Chemical  Warfare  Service. 

.VX  J'fti  Arntu  ffand  Leader.^.  Fort  .Jay,  Governor's  Island.  N  Y.,  for  the  iniining  of  band  masters 
\nd  se'cctcd  tii'.ist':.)  ;ui;n  (or  service  with  Army  bands.  The  Institute  of  Musical  Art.  of  New  York,  give 
a  niiinb.'i- of  scboiarshlps  to  students  at  the  school.  Graduates  of  the  school  are  eligible  for  appointment 
i'l  liatid  lenders  in  the  service. 

N^xl  Srtioni  for  nnlrurs  and  Cooav.  At  many  of  the  large  cantonments  a  specially  prepared  course  of 
training  for  enlisted  men  to  qua lif^  i  h<un  for  duty  as  bakiTs  and  cooks  in  the  .service.  These  schools  operate 
under  the  direction  of  the  Quartermrsfer  Corps. 

ORIGIN  OF  U.  S.  MILITARY  DECOR.VnONS. 
(ay  the  National  Geographical  Society) 
The  JIe<Jzto<  Honor  was  iaititiitbd  by  act  of  Congress  in  1861  and  was  the  earliest  American  decora- 
tion It  applied  at  that  time  only  to  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy.  In  the  followhig  year  enlisted  men  of  the 
.\rray  were  included,  and  by  an  act  approved  March  3.  1803,  its  provisions  were  extended  to  include  officers 
in  the  Army,  but  naval  officers  were  not  eligible  for  this  decoration  until  191.5.  The  conditions  under  which 
tlie  .^rmy  Medal  of  Honor  may  be  awarded  have  been  clianged  from  time  to  time.  To-day  the  law  pro- 
vides that:  "The  President  is  authorized  to  present,  in  the  name  of  Congress,  a  Medal  of  Honor  only  to 
each  person  who,  while  an  officer  or  enlisted  man  of  the  Army,  shall  hereafter,  in  action  involving  actual 
contlict  with  an  enemy,  distinguish  himself  conspicuously  by  gallantry  and  intrepidity  at  the  risk  of  his 
life,  at>ove  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty." 

The  Distinguished  Service  Medal,  the  American  decoration  wliich  is  second  only  to  the  Medal  of  Honor, 
can  be  awarded  by  the  President  to  "any  person  who,  while  serving  in  any  capacity  with  the  Army  of  the 
United  States  shall  distinguish  himself ? or  herself  by  specially  meritorious  .service  to  the  Government  in 
a  duty  of  great  responsibility."  The  Distinguished  Service  ^Iedal  for  the  Navy  is  awarded  under  exactly 
the  same  conditions  as  for  the  Army  and  was  established  by  act  of  Congress  in  February,  1919. 

Distinguished  Service  Crosses  are  presented  by  the  President,  or  by  his  authority,  to  persons  who 
while  serving  in  any  capacity  with  the  Army  of  the  United  States  since  April  G,  1917,  distinguish  lliem- 
-seTves  by  extraordinary  heroism  in  connection  with  military  operations  against  an  armed  enemy. 


UNITED    STATES    MILITARY    ACADEMY    AT    WEST    POINT. 

E\cu  Sen.ator,  Congressional  district  and  Territory,  including  Porto  Rico,  .Alaska  and  Hawaii,  Is  entitled 
to  have  two  cadets  at  the  academy:  the  District  of  Columbia,  four  cadets.  There  are  also  elght.v-two  a!>- 
liointnients  at  large,  two  of  whom  are  appointed  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Vice-President,  si;ecially 
conferred  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  law  (act  of  May  4,  1910;  authorizes  the  President 
to  appoint  ca,dets  to  the  United  States  Military  Academy  from  among  enlisted  men  in  the  Regular  Army 
and  National  Guard,  the  total  number  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  eighty  at  any  one  time. 

Appointments  are  usually  made  one  year  in  advance  of  date  of  admission,  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  upon 
the  nomination  of  the  Senator  or  Representative.  These  nominations  may  either  be  made  aft«r  competitive 
examination  or  given  direct,  at  the  option  of  the  Representative.  The  Representative  may  nominate  two 
legally  qualified  second  candidates,  to  be  designated  first  and  second  alternates.  The  alternates  will  receive 
from  the  War  Department  a  letter  of  appointment,  and  will  be  examined  with  the  regular  appointee,  and 
the  better  qualified  will  be  admitted  to  the  academy  In  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the  principal  to  |)ass  the 
prescribed  preliminary  examinations.  Appointees  to  the  Military  Academy  must  be  between  .seventeen 
and  twenty-two  years  of  age,  except  in  the  following  case:  that  during  the  calendar  years  1919.  1920  and 
1921  any  appointee  who  has  served  honorably  and  faithfully  not  less  than  one  year  in  the  armed  forctM  of 
the  United  States  or  allied  armies  in  the  late  war  with  Germany,  and  who  possesses  the  other  quallflcaUoun 
required  by  law,  may  be  admitted  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty-four  years:  Provided,  that 
whenever  any  member  of  the  graduating  class  shall  fail  to  complete  the  course  with  his  cla.ss  by  reason  of 
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sickness  or  deficiency  In  bis  studies,  or  otber  cause,  such  failure  shall  not  operate  to  delay  the  admission 
of  his  successor. 

Appointees  must  be  free  from  any  infirmity  which  may  render  them  unfit  for  military  service,  and  itble 
to  pass,  unless  a  satisfactory  certificate  is  submitted,  a  careful  examination  in  English  grammar,  English 
composition,  English  literature,  algebra  through  quadratic  equations,  plane  geometry,  United  States  history, 
and  the  outlines  of  general  history.  The  Secretary  of  War  Is  authorized  to  permit  not  exceeding  four  Fili- 
pinos to  be  designated,  one  for  each  class,  by  the  Governor-General  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  to  receive 
Instruction  at  ihe  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point:' Provided,  that  the  Filipinos  undergoing 
instruction  snail  receive  the  same  pay,  allowances  and  emoluments  as  are  authorized  by  law  for  cadets  at 
the  Military  Academy  appointed  from  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  same  appropriations;  And 
priwUUd  further,  that  said  Filipinos  undergoing  Instruction,  on  graduation  shall  be  eligible  only  to  com- 
missions in  the  Philippine  Scouts:  serve  for  eight  yeai's,  unless  sooner  di.9charged. 

The  course  of  instruction,  which  is  quite  thorough,  requires  four  years;  Prodded,  that  iny  person  licre- 
tofore  nominated  in  accordance  with  regulations,  for  appoiiitmeut  to  fill  a  vacancy  which  wouldhavo  resulted 
from  the  graduation  of  a  cadet  during  the  present  year,  may  be  so  appointed  uotwithstandin?  the  retention 
of  such  cadet  at  the  academy;  Provided  further,  that  any  cadet  now  at  tlie  academy  may  at  his  option,  exer- 
cised prior  to  June  11,  1920,  continuo  at  the  academy  one  additional  year  and  postpone  thereby  his  prospective 
graduation,  and  cadets  not  electing  so  to  prolong  their  course  shall  be  graduated  in  the  years  assigned  to 
their  respective  classes  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  Act. 

The  course  is  largely  mathematicil  and  professional.  T)ie  principal  subjects  taught  ar';  i-nathcmatics, 
Englisii,  French,  drawing,  drill  regulations  of  ail  arras  of  tlie  service,  natural  and  experimental  philosophy, 
chemistry,  chemical  physics,  mineralogy,  geology,  electricity,  history,  international,  constitutional  and  mili- 
tary law,  Spanish,  civil  and  military  engineering,  art  and  science  of  war,  and  ordnance  and  gunnery. 

From  about  the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of  August  cadets  live  in  cainp,  ei!ga<::nd  only  in  military 
duties  and  receiving  practical  military  instruction.  Cndots  are  allowed  but  one  leave  of  al)sencc  during 
the  four  years'  course,  and  this  is  granted  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  two  years.  The  pay  of  a  cadet  is 
SI, 174.20  per  year  and  with  proper  economy  is  sufficient  for  his  support. 

Upon  graduating,  cadets  are  commissioned  as  Second  Lieutenants  in  the  United  States  Army.  The 
whole  number  of  cadets  graduated  from  1S02  to  1920,  inclusive,  lias  been  6,809.  It  is  virtually  absolutely 
necessary  for  a  person  seeking  an  appointment  to  apply  to  his  Senator  or  Member  of  Congress.  The  Super- 
intendent is  Brig-Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur,  U.  S.  A.,  and  the  military  and  academic  staff  consists  of  fifteen 
persons.     Number  of  cadets,  June  15,  1920,  was  701. 


UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  ACADEMY  AT  ANNAPOLIS. 

The  students  of  the  Naval  Academy  are  styled  midshipmen.  Five  midsliipmyn  are  allowed  for  each 
Senator,  Representative  and  Delegate  in  Congress,  five  for  the  Resident  Commissioner  from  Porto  Rico, 
five  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  fifteen  appointed  each  year  from  the  United  .States  at  irge.  The  ap- 
pointments from  the  District  of  Columbia  and  fifteen  each  year  at  large  are  made  by  the  President.  It  is 
the  custom  of  Presidents  to  give  tiie  appointments  of  midshipmen  at  large  to  the  sons  of  officers  of  the  army 
and  navy,  for  tlie  reason  that  officers,  owing  to  the  natuie  of  their  duties,  are  usually  not  in  a  position  to 
establish  pennanent  residences. 

The  selection  of  candidates,  by  competitive  examination  or  otherwise,  for  nomination  for  vacauciet 
\n  tne  quota  of  Senators,  Representatives  and  Delegates  in  Congress  is  entirely  in  tlio  hands  of  each  Sena- 
tor, Representative,  and  DcleRate  in  Congress  having  a  vacancy;  and  ail  applications  for  appointment 
or  inquiries  relative  to  competitive  examinations  should  be  addressed  accordingly.  Two  evaminations  foi 
admission  are  held  each  year,  the  first  on  tiic  third  Wednesday  in  February,  the  second  on  the  third  Wedne.s- 
^ay  in  Api;il. 

The  law  authorizes  the  appointment  of  one  hundred  enlisted  men  eoch  year  to  be  selected  aa  a  ro.sull 
of  a  competitive  examination  of  enlisted  men  of  the  regular  navy  and  Marine  Corps,  and  metnbors  of  the 
Naval  Reserve  force  on  active  duty,  who  must  not  be  more  than  twenty  years  of  age  on  April  1  of  the  year 
they  enter,  and  who  will  have  bee.n  in  the  service  at  least  one  year  by  Augtist  15  of  that  year.  The  mental 
and  physical  requirements,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  money  to  be  deposited  upon  admission,  are  the  same 
for  these  candidates  as  for  other  candidates  for  midshipmen.  The  competitive  examination  of  these  enlisted 
men  is  held  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  April  of  each  year.  Candidates  may  also  be  accepted  on  certificate. 
For  details  write  Bureau  of  Navigation,  Navy  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

All  candidates  are  required  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  must  be  not  less  than  sixteen  nor 
more  than  twenty  years  of  age  on  April  1  of  the  calendar  year  in  whicli  tlioy  enter  the  Naval  Academy, 

The  course  for  midshipmen  is  four  j'ears.  Examinations  on  the  ground  covered  are  held  at  the  end 
of  each  academic  term.  During  the  summer,  midshipmen  of  the  first,  second  and  third  classes  go  to  sea 
for  about  three  months.  Midshipmen  after  graduation  are  commissioned  aa  Ensigns  in  the  navy,  and 
occasionally  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Marine  Corps  and  In  certain  of  the  staff  corps  of  the  navy.  The  act 
of  Jime  29,1906,  prescribes  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  notify  in  writing  each  Senator,  Representa- 
tive and  Delegate  in  Congress  of  any  vacancy  that  will  exist  at  the  Naval  Academy  and  whicii  he  shall  be 
entitled  to  fill  by  nomination  of  a  candidate  and  one  or  more  alternates  therefor.  The  nomination  of  a 
candidate  and  alternate  or  alternates  to  fill  said  vacancy  shall  be  made  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Senator.  Representative  or  Delegate,  If  said  recommendation  is  made  by  the  fourth  day  of  March  of  the 
year  following  that  in  whicli  sa;ld  notice  In  writing  is  given,  but  if  it  is  not  made  by  that  time  the  Secretary  ot 
the  Navy  shall  fill  the  vacancy  by  appointment  of  an  actual  resident  of  the  State,  Congressional  district  or 
Territory,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  whicli  the  vacancy  will  exist,  who  sliall  have  been  tor  at  least  two  years 
Immediately  preceding  the  date  of  his  appointment  an  actual  and  bona  fide  resident  of  the  State,  Congres- 
sional district  or  Territory. 

The  height  of  candidates  for  admission  shall  not  be  less  than  five  feet  two  Inches  between  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  eighteen  years,  and  not  less  than  five  feet  four  inches  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty 
years;  and  the  minimum  weight  at  sixteen  years  shall  be  one  hundred  and  eleven  pounds,  with  an  Increase 
of  not  less  than  three  pounds  for  each  additional  year,  or  fraction  of  a  year  over  one-half.  Any  marked 
deviation  in  the  height  and  weight  relative  to  the  age  of  a  candidate  will  add  materially  to  the  considera- 
tion for  rejection.  Candidates  must  be  unmarried,  and  any  midsliipmaii  who  shall  marry,  or  who  shall 
be  found  to  be  married  before  his  final  graduation,  shall  be  dismissed  from  the  service.  Each  candidate 
who  has  passed  the  required  examinations  must,  before  being  admitted  as  a  midshipman,  deposit  the  sum 
of  S3 50  to  cover  the  cost  of  his  initial  outfit — clothing,  uniforms,  text  books  and  equioraent. 

Each  candidate  before  admiasion  wlUbe  required  to  sign  articles  by  which  he  binds  himself  to  serve 
in' the  United  States  Navy  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  (including  his  time  of 
probation  at  the  Naval  Academy)  unless  sooner  discharged.     The  pay  of  a  midshipman  is  $780  a  j'ear. 

!■' :'.;•.:  ORIGIN    OF   THE   UNITED    STATES   NAVAL   ACADEMY. 

■■  The  United  iStatea  Naval  Academy  was  founded  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  in  1845  by  GeorgTe  Bancroft,  whd 
tireh  -was  Sgcretary  ol  the  Navy.  Owing  to  the  Civil  War  It  was  removed  to  Newport,  R.  I.,  In  May,  1801,' 
but  wa^  re-established  at  Annanoii»  'n  September,  186"; 
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UNITED    STATES    MARINE    CORPS. 

(As  Of  Juno  1920,  prepared  by  the  Commandant.) 

.Totin  A.  Leieune  Major  General  Commandant.  Headquarters,  Navy  Building,  18tU  and  B  Streets. 
N.  W:  Washington.  D  C.  The  authorized  strength  of  the  corps  Is  (September  I,  1919):  1,093  officers. 
100  warranB  officera.  42  pay  clerks,  and  27,400  enlisted  men,  as  follows:  1  major  general  commandant. 
L major  ecneral  (permanent),  1  major  general  (temporary),  3  brigadier  generals,  staff;  6  brigadier  generals, 
line.  33  colonels,  44  lieutenant  colonels,  124  majors,  329  captains,  276  first  lieutenants.  27.5  second  lieutenants. 
5C  marine  gunners  50  quartermaster  clerks,  42  pay  clerks,  73  sergeants  major,  368  quartermaster  sergeants. 
3  drum  majors  413  first  sergeants,  399  gunnery  sergeants,  1,853  sergeants,  3,303  corporals,  41  drummers, 
3^0  trumpeters  4,225  privates  first  chxss,  16,335  privates,  1  leader  of  baud,  1  second  leader,  9  principal 
musicians.  2-5  ftrst-class  musicians,  20  second-class  mvisicians,  11  third-class  masiciana. 

GENERAL   OFFICERS   OF  THE   MARINE   CORPS,    IN   ADDITION   TO   THE   COMMANDANT. 

DrlpaMer  Generals,  Staff — Henry  C.  Haines,  Adiutant  and  Inspector;  Charle.s  L.  McCawley,  Quarter- 
master; George  Richards,  Paymaster.  Major  Generals,  Line — Wendell  C.  Neville.  Brigadier  Generals,  Line 
— .loseph  H.  Pendleton.  Eli  K.  Cole.  Smedley  D  Butler,  Charles  G.  Long,  Logan  Feland,  Harry  Lee. 

The  losses  to  June  12, 1920,  so  far  as  reported  to  that  date,  had  been:  Killed  in  action,  1,4.52;  died 
of  wounds.  1,006;  died  of  disease,  303;  accidentally  killed,  27;  died  of  other  causes,  17:  total,  2,805,  Wounded 
severely,  1,301;  wounded  slightly,  2,977;  woimdnd,  degree  undetermined,  5,337;  total,  9,675.  In  hand.i 
of  the  enems,  none;  missing,  none.     Total  casualties,   12.470. 

Oommjfisioned  officers  are  appointed  from  graduates  of  the  Naval  Academy  and  from  worthy  non- 
ComTuisstoneU  officers  of  the  Marine  Corps. 


Eaiitern  Division — Headquartei-s. 
130  South  15th  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Boston  Dtst. — 22  Tremont  Row. 

New  York  Dist. — 24  East  23rd  St. 

Philadelphia  Dist.— 1409  Arch  St. 

Baltimore  Dist.-r-113  East  Balti- 
more St. 

Pittsburgh  Dist. — SmltUOeld  and 
Water  ats. 

Buffiilo  Dist. — Federal  Building. 

Cleveland  Xi'iax,. — Federal  Building. 

Virginia  J>lst..— '24  East  Broiid 
■  St..  Rlchmoi . 

Washington  j.  ii..  — 420  9th  St., 
•  N.  W, 

Syracuse  !"t^t.— 305  South  War- 
f  V  5t. 

:s<-w  linglfujd  Dist. — 18  Monu- 
ment 8q.,  Portland. 

Central  Division — Headquarters, 
537  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

Detroit  Dist. — 117  Fort  St.,  West 
(opp.  P.  O.). 


RECRUITING  .STATIONS. 
Cincinnati  Dist. — 12  East  Cth  St. 
Chicago  Dist.— 619  So.  State  St. 
Minnesota  Dist. — DaltimorcBuild- 

ing,  St.  Paul. 
Missouri    Dist.— 122    North    7th 

St.,  St.  Louis. 
Indianapolis      Dist. — 157     North 

Illinois  St. 
Kansas  City  Dist. — 9th  and  Main 

Milwaukee  Dist. — 301  Wells  St. 

Oklahoma  Dist. — 212w,  South 
Main  St.,  Tulsa. 

Southern  Division — Headquar- 
ters, 617  Common  St.,  New 
Orleans. 

Southeastern  Dist. — 15  3  ^  Peach- 
tree  St.,  Atlanta. 

Southwestern  Dist. — 205  Binz 
Buiiding,  Hoi;ston,  Te.x. 

Memphis  Dist.  —  Odd  Follows 
Building,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


Inlormatlon  regarding  pay.  .allowancea.  etc.,  may  be  obtained  by 
rocniitlng  at  any  of  the  .above  addresses,  or  the  officer  in  charge  of  recr 
Marine  Corps,  Washington,  D.  C.     Re-enlLstments  are  .also  made  at  all 


New  Orleaiis  Dist. — G17  Common 
St. 

Mountain  Division — Headquar- 
ters, Room  405,  17th  St., 
Denver,  Col. 

Colorado  Dist. — 1605  Larimer  St., 
Denver. 

Utah  Diat.— 162  South  Main  St.. 
Salt  Lake  City. 

Montana  Dist. — 405  Riversida 
Ave.,  Spokane,  W.osh. 

Western  Division  —  Headquar- 
ters, 1  Drumm  Bt.,  .San  Fran- 
cisco. 

1x33  Angeles  Dist. — Ctli  and  Maio 
Sts. 

San  Francisco  Dist. — 320  Market 
St. 

Portland  Dist. — 3rd  and  Aldef 
Sts.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Seattle  Dist. — 101  Yealer  Way. 

addressing  the  officer  In  charge  of 

uiting,  headquarters.  United  States 
marine  barracks,  posts  and  stations. 


UNITED    STATES    COAST    GUARD. 

HEADQUARTERS,   TREASURY    DEPARTMENT,    WASHINGTON,    D.    C 

Thb  United  States  Coast  Guard  w.as  created  by  an  act  of  January  28,  1915,  and  succeeded  the  U.  S. 
Revenue  Cuttor  Service.  The  original  Revenue  Cutter  .Service  was  organized  by  act  of  Congress  approved 
August  4.  1790.  The  Life-Saving  Service  was  originally  operated  ui:der  the  Revenue  Cutter  Service,  but 
on  June  20,  1874,  Congress  created  it  a  separate  service  to  operate  under  the  Treasury  Department. 

The  Coast  Guard  operates:  (a)  Ei^tecn  seagoing  cutters  engaged  In  the  assistance  of  vessels  in  dis- 
tress, the  enforcement  of  the  navigation  laws,  the  protection  of  the  seal  fisheries  in  Al.astai.  the  destruction 
of  derelicts,  the  conduct  of  the  International  Ice  Observation  and  Ice  Patrol  Service  off  the  Grand  Banks 
of  iVewfoundland  and  other  maritime  duties;  (b)  A  number  of  harbor  tugs,  inland  water  patrol  vessels,  and 
launches  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  customs;  (c)  273  Coast  Guard  stations  engaged  in  saving  life  and 
property  along  the  coast,  (d)  A  coast  patrol  system  guaranteeing  early  assistance  to  ve.ssels  and  persons 
in  distress;  (e)  A  communication  system  linking  by  telephone  all  Coast  Guard  stations  and  practically  all 
light  liouse3  with  each  otl^er  and  the  commercial  systems  of  the  country  and  with  the  navy  radio  and  radi'> 
comp.oss  stations;  (f)  One  aviation  station  for  the  protection  of  life  and^  property  along  the  coast  and  at 
sea  contiguous  thereto. 

The  commissioned  line  officers  of  the  service  are  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  from  cadets  who  have  completed  a  <,hree-year  course  at  the  Coast  Guard  Academy. 
New  London,  Conn.,  practically  identical  with  the  course  given  at  Annapolis.  Engineer  officers  are  ap- 
pointed similarly  from  those  who  have  completed  a  special  course  of  one  j'oar  at  the  academy.  Cadetshlps, 
line  and  engineer,  are  filled  by  the  appointment  of  candidates  w^ho  have  passed  the  competitive  entrance 
examination  held  annually  throughout  the  United  States.  The  age  limits  for  line  cadets  are  18  to  24  years 
l>\o  cadet  engineer  may  be  appointed  who  is  less  than  20 '4  years  of  ase  and  no  person  may  be  appointed 
an  Ensign  (engineering)  from  Cadet  Engineer  who  is  less  than  21  nor  who  is  more  than  26  years  of  age 
The  pay  of  officers  and  men  is  assimilated  to  that  of  the  navy  and,  when  operating  with  the  navy  In  time  of 
war  or  when  the  President  so  directs,  officers  and  men  of  tlie  service  have  the  same  authority  as  officers  and 
men  of  the  navy  of  corresponding  ranks  or  rates. 

The  Revenue  Cutter  Service  took  an  active  part  in  every  war  In  which  the  United  States  had  been. 
engaged  up  to  191.5,  and  the  Coast  Guard  participated  as  part  of  the  navy  in  the  World  War.  The  service 
was  represented  overseas  by  six  cutters  and  by  officers  In  command  of  other  naval  units  engaged  in  convoy 
duty  through  the  submarine  zones  off  the  coasts  of  France  and  England  and  in  the  Mediterranean.  Tho 
service  lost  in  action  by  torpedo  attack  the  cutter  Tampa  with  all  hands  and  suffered  the  loss  of  other  per- 
sonnel In  other  convoy  operations  The  efficiency  of  its  vessels  on  this  duty  was  commended  by  senior 
naval  officers.  The  Commandant  of  tho  Coast  Guard  Is  Commodore  W.  E.  Reynolds,  U.  S,  O.  G.,  with 
Iicadquarteirs   In    Washington,    D.    C. 
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UNITED    STATES    ARMY    FORTS. 


i'ORT. 

Miles 
From. 

City. 

State. 

I'ORT. 

-Miles 
From. 

City, 

State. 

Adams 

Allen,  Etliau   .  .    . 

1 

9 
90 

8 

0 

6 
16 

2 

7 

5 

2 

5 

0  " 
10 

8 

5 

2 
10 

3  " 
0 
5 
32 

1 

X" 

0 
31 

4 

2 

5 

8 

6 

4 

0 
30 

5 

0 

3 

1 

0 

4 

Newport 

Essex  Junction. . .  . 

Balboa 

Boston  fon  island). 
Holbrook 

R.  I. 

Vt. 

Can  Z. 

Mas.^. 

Ari'.. 

Md 

H'w'i 

Cal. 

Me. 

Ma.«. 

Fla. 

Cal 

N.  M 

Tex. 

Midi 

Tex. 

Wash 

Md. 

Wash 

N.  C. 

Trx. 

Wash. 

^■«- 
Tex. 

Neb. 

Fla. 

Del. 

McPherson 

4 
10 

7 

0 

2 
U 

0 
30 

4 

0 
30 

6 

6 

4 

7 

S 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 
0 
0 
4 

near 
3 
4 

4     • 
6 
6 
3 
on 

6 
near 

0 
15 

on 
18 

3 
25 

3 

6 

2 

11 

7 
7 
3 

is' ' 

5 

G 

0 
13 

2 

3 

2 

0 

0 

9 

near 
12 

4 

2 
near 

4 

on 

on 
51 

4 

8 

Atlanta 

Pensacola 

Westerly 

San  Francisco. . . . .' 
Sturgis 

Ga. 

FIT 

Amador 

Mant/icld 

Mason      

Meade    

Aflcliic 

Miley. 
Mills... 

Missoula 

Monroe. 

Morgan 

Mott . 

Moultrie      

Myer 

Xla.gara 

<).:!l(ithorpe 

Omaha 

R.  I. 

Cal 

Apaclic 

S   O 

Armistead 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Baltimore 

Honolulu  (liarbor). 
San  Francisco  .    .  . 
Bath..    .....    .    . 

Boston 

Pensacola.  .  . 
San  Francisco 

Bavard 

El  Paso 

Sault  Sto.  Marie  . , 
Brownsville.  .  . 

Ft.  Stevens 

Baltimore 

Port  Town.send    .  . 

So'.itliport 

Spofford 

Ft.  Stevens 
Portsmouth      .    .  . 

Galveston 

Omaha 

Tampa 

Ft.  Dupont.   . 
Canal  Zone 

New  London. . . . 

San  Francisco 

Manila . 

Conn. 

Cal. 

Philip 

Mont. 

Va. 

Ala. 

N.'J. 

S.  C. 

D.  C. 

N.  Y. 

Tenn. 

Neb 

Baldwin . 

MlsRoulai , ., : ... , . 
Old  Pt.Connfort.,. 
Mobile.'..'..'  ..''. .'. 
.Salem.  .  .  .'  -  ,  . , . . 
C'harle.stoii      , .    .  . 

Washington 

Lewiston 

Chattanooga 

Omaha.  .  . ,      .  . .  . 

Oswego 

Pensacola    

Phipp.sburg 

Buffalo ,. . 

Portland 

Cristobal 

Darlington 

Hull 

Banks 

Barrancas 

Barry .  .  . 

Bayard 

Bliss 

Brady 

Brown 

Canbu 

Can'oll  . 

Ontario 

Pickens 

N.  Y. 
Fla. 
Me. 
N.  Y. 
Me 

Casey 

Caswell 

Clarke 

Columbia 

Porter      

Preble    .  .  . 

Const!  tuliou 

Crockett 

Crook 

Randolph 

Reno 

Revere 

Riley 

Ringgold 

Robinson 

Rodman 

Can.Z. 

Okla. 

Mass 

Dade 

Delaware 

De  Lesseps 

Junction  City 

Mission 

Crawford 

Now  Bedford 

Little  Rock 

San  Diego 

Hcno)',;lu 

Cheyerup     

St.  Micli,iol  •-.:! 

BU'  .13 . 

Galvestot 

Mllford 

Nev,'  York  City.  .  . 
San  Fi-ancisco  Uny 
Savannah. ,      .... 

Honolulu 

Chicago. .,.,..., 

Cristobal 

Lawton. ,  .' 

Kan. 
Tex. 

Neb 

He  Rassev 

Honolulu 

Des  Moines 

Tampa 

H'wl. 

la. 

Fla. 

Utah. 

Del. 

Wash. 

D.  C. 

N.  H. 

S.  C. 

Cal. 

Ala. 

R.  1. 

Alask. 

Can.Z. 

R  I. 

N.  Y. 

N.J. 

Ind. 

Mont. 

Mass. 

Tex. 

Md. 

Ariz. 

D.  C. 

La. 

NY. 

H'w'i. 

R.  I. 

Mont. 

Wash. 

Kan. 

Me. 

N.  D. 

Alask. 

Col. 

Me. 

Cal. 

N.  H. 

Cal. 

Md. 

Tex. 

Wyo. 

Me. 

Philip. 

Mas'* 

Des  Moinps 

De  Soto 

Roots,  Logan  H.  . 

Rosecraus 

Ruger 

Ark. 
Cal 

Douglas 

Salt  Lake  City.  . .  . 
Del.  City 

H'w'l 

Dupont    .    ."      ... 

Russell,  D.  A...    . 

St.  Michael 

St.  Philip 

San  Jacinto 

Saulsbury 

Schuyler 

Wyo. 
Alask. 

Flagler 

Port  Townscnd.  .  . 

Washington 

Portsmoutli 

Port  Roy.Tl 

San  Francisco 

Mobile 

Newport. ....    ... 

Tanaua.  ... 

Foote 

Foster 

Fremont 

La. 

Tex. 

Del 

Funsion 

N  Y 

Gaine.s    

Getty 

Scott,  Winfleld..  . 
Screven 

(X.\. 
Ga 

Gibbon      

Shafter '  . 

IT'w'j.'*- 

Grant      

Balboa 

Sheridan 

Sherman 

Sill .  . 

Ill 

Oreblo. . 

Hamilton 

Jamestown 

Braoklyn 

Himiland  Beach  .. 
Indianapolis. .  . 

Helena 

Boston 

San  Antonio.. 

Baltimore 

Mexican  border. .  . 

Washington 

New  Orleans 

N.  Y.  (Gov.  Isl ) .  . 
Honolulu 

Can.Z. 
Ol-l.-i. 

Now  Rochello 

Baltimore 

St.  Paul...., 

Boston 

Portsmouth 

Mth.  Columbia  R. 
Norfolk.. 

N.  Y. 

Harrison,  Ben} . :  . 
Harrison,  iVm.Hy 
Heath 

10 
6 

4 

0 
17 

near 
ll}^ 
73 

0 
near 

Hi 

2 

6 

4 

3J-i 

4 

0 

near 
,    4 
near 

3.. 

0 

1 

.  3 

.5 

9 

Smallwood 

Snelling 

Standlsit 

Md. 
Minn. 

Houston,  Sara. . . . 

Stark 

N.  H. 

Howard 

Stevens 

Story 

Ore. 

Huaeliuca 

Va. 

Hunt 

Strong 

Boston. .       

Charleston    

Key  West .... 

New  London 

Newport , 

Masa. 

Jaekson 

Sujnter 

S.  C. 

Jay 

Taylor 

Fla. 

Kamehameha. . . . 

Terry 

Conn. 

Kearny,  Philip .  . . 
Kcogh . 

Saunderstown .... 

Miles  City 

Seattle 

Thomas 

Ky. 

Tilden 

Rockaway  Park. . . 

Whitestone 

Galveston 

Rosebaiik,  S.  i 

Seattle 

Boston 

Washington 

Detroit 

N.  Y. 

Lawton 

Totten 

N.  Y. 

Leavenworth 

Leavenworth .    ... 
Portland 

Travis 

Tex. 

Levett     

Wads  worth 

Ward 

N  V 

Lincoln ■..:.. 

Bismarck      

Port  Valdcz 

Denver 

Portland 

Wash. 

Liflcum ...  i  ...... . 

Warren 

^fass• 

Washington 

Wayne 

i-  C. 

Lyon. ....,.'.  .1 . . 

Mich. 

RIacArthur   *      .. 

San  Pedro 

Portsmouth 

San  Francisco 

Baltimore 

Wetherill 

Whitman 

Williams 

Wood 

Wool  

Newport 

K.  I. 

McCleary:.:. .  , . . . 

La  Conner ....... 

Wasli 
Me 

McHenry 

Mcintosh. ...... 

Bedloe'a  Island .  .  , 

Rip  Raps. 

Seattle 

N.-i:. 
Va. 

ilacKemie 

Sheridan 

Portland 

Manila 

Worden 

W  aab. 

McKUUey 

McKinley,  Wni... 

Wright,  Geo.  .... 
Wright,  H.G 

Spokane 

New  London ..... 

Wash. 
Conn. 

Forts  in  ftftlics  are  not  garrLsoned.     Letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  fort  It.self. 


IT    TOOK    395    SHELLS    TO    KILL    ONE    MAN. 

Db.  Mercheh.  member  of  the  French  .Academy  of  Medicine,  after  an  extended  Investigation  has 
determined  that  during  a  period  of  five  months  in  1917  a  total  of  3,090,000  shells  fell  on  the  fronts  of  the 
three  French  armies.  The  shells.  Dr.  Mercher  estimates,  killed  13,265  men  and  wounded  55,412.  Ac- 
cording to  his  figures  It  took  a  total  of  395  shells  to  kill  one  man  and  half  as  many  to  wound  one. 

The  German  shells  that  fell  In  France  destroyed  600,000  houses  and  11,500  factories;  and,  with  the 
:  enemy  armies,  laid  waste  75,000.000  acres  of  farm  land,  25,000  miles  of  highways,  and  3,000  miles  of 
railways. 
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National  ( 'emeU-rie. 


es. 


NATIONAL    CEMETERIES. 


Name  of  Cemetery. 


D.  C. 


Alexandria  (Plnevlllo).  La 

Alexandria,  V'a 

Andorsonvtlle.  Ga 

Andrew  Jolmson  (Greencville),  Tenn. 

Annapolis,  Md 

Antietam  (Sharpsburg),  Md 

ArliDgtou  (ft .  Myer).  \-a  

Balls  Blufl  (Leesburt,).  Va 

Barrancaa.  Fla 

Baton  Bouge  La 

Battle  Ground  (Takoma  Park  Stu.) 

Beaufort.  S.  O 

Beverly  N.  J 

Oamo  Butler  (Springfield),  111 

Camp  Nelson,  Ky 

Qave  HIU  (Louisville)   Ky 

Chalraetto  (Arabi),  La 

Chattanooga,  Tenu 

City  Point,  Va 

Cold  Harbor  (Richmond)   Va 

Corinth,  Mlsa 

Crown  HIU  (Indianapolis).  Ind 

Culpoper,  Va 

Caster  Battlefield  (Crow  Agency),  Mont. 

CyprefH  Hills  (Broolilyn),  N.  Y 

Danville.  Ky 

Danville.  Va 

Fayettovlllo,  Ark 

Finns  Point  (Salem),  N.  J 

Florence,  8.  C 

Fort  Donolson  (Dos'er),  Tenn 

Fort  Gibson.  Okia 

Fort  Harrison  (Ri'^hmond)    Va 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan 

Fort  McPher.son  (B^ad^•),  Neb 

Fort  ,Scott,  Kaa 

Fort  Smith,  Ark 

Fredoriclcsburg,  Va  .... 

Oettysburc,  Pa.  . .  . 

Glendaie.  Va 

Grafton.  \V".  Va  

Hamjitou.  Vu.  .  .  .  .    .. 

Jeffe -.son  Barrwks. 
.leffcixosi  City,  Mi> 

Kealiui;,  la 

Knoxville,  Temi 
Lebanon,  Ky.  .... 
Lexington,  Ky .  .  . . 
Little  Rock,  Ark  .  . 
Loudon  Park  (Baltimore), 

Marietta,  Ga 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Mexico  Cit>',  Mexico 

Mill  .Springs  (Somers.-n.  Ky 

Mobile.  Ala 

Mound  City.  li! 

Nashville  (Madiaoii).  Tenn 

Natchez.  Mi.-i.s 

New  Albany,  Ind 

Newborn,  N.  C 

Philadelphia  (Pltt.svilie  Sta.;,  P.i 
Poplar  Grove  (Petarsburg),  Va 

Port  Hudson,  La 

Quincy,  111 

Raleigh,  N.  C 

Riclimond,  Va 

Rock  Island,  111 

Salisbury,  N.  C 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

San  Francisco  (Presidio  Sta),  Cai. 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M 

Seven  Plne.s  (Richmond),  Va.  .  .    . 
.Shiloh  (Pittsburgh  Landing),  Tenn 

Soldiers'  Home,  D   C 

Springfield,  Mo 

St.  Augustine,  Fla 

Staunton,  Va 

Stone  River  (Murfree.sboro)   Tenn. 

Vlcksburg,  Miss . 

Wilmington.  N.  C 

Winchester,  Va 

Woodlawn  (Klmira),  N.  Y 

Yorktown,  Va 


M. 


^:d 


Area 
(Acres.) 


lN'TEKM«li\TS. 


Known.    Unknown.     Total 


'^'>tal . 


8, 

5. 

120. 

15 

4 

11, 
408 

s! 

7, 
I 
29 
1 

6, 

9 

4, 

16, 

129. 

7. 

1, 

20. 

1 

6. 

640 

18 

3 

6 

2 

3 

15 

6 

■    1 

15 

107 

10 

It 

1  j 

I  t 

3 

19 
60 
2 
2 
9 
2 

23 
3 
24 
43 
2 
3 
•> 

10 

Co 

11 

5 

7 
13 

3 
8 

7 

9 

1 

6 

3 

9 

9 

1 

10 

16 

11 

1 

1 

20 

40 

5 

4 

2 

3 


24 
50 


03 

0057 

56 

50 

033 


02 
50 
29 

53 
49 
75 

37 


14 
31 
50 
63 
50 
76 
34 
90 
55 


20 
74 
005 
87 
12 
40 
,611 


75 
83 
50 
75 
12 
69 

.'91 

■::0 

68 
50 

07 
46 
69 
26 
65 

!4.59 
.83 

.74 


63 

5 

44 

55 

05 


33 
15 
10 


89 
36 


2,218 

3,445 

12,697 

22 

2,345 

2,935 

21,005 

1 

937 

2,647 

44 

4,930 

230 

1,434 

2,419 

4,365 

7.438 

8.868 

3.772 

632 

1,744 

816 

463 

1.332 

7,961 

353 

1,172 

521 

2,608 

213 

165 

288 

236 

2.570 

505 

737 

G6S 

2.4.55 

2,061 

240 

630 

Al  1,330 

9,.807 

408 

881 

2,446 

602 

1,040 

4.017 

•     3.858 

7.379 

5.676 

804 

320 

918 

2,704 

12,672 

702 

2,467 

2,301 

3,574 

2,157 

614 

261 

672 

915 

382 

126 

1,954 

7,490 

669 

162 

1,217 

7,781 

1,258 

253 

230 

3,602 

4,234 

■  789 

2,115 

3,268 

756 


225,800 


2,380 

124 

1,040 

"■'ioe 

1.848 

4,711 

24 

741 

536 

■  4,598 

7 

166 

1.245 

593 

5,746 

5.058 

1.426 

1.338 

3,995 

37 

912 

274 

384 

9 

1.59 

810 

30 

2,802 

512 

2,208 

5S2 

1,583 

362 

120 

1,466 

12,738 

1,639 

960 

650 

634 

3,015 

446 

45 

1,163 

277 

105 

3,038 

348 

3.094 

8,864 

751 

410 

239 

2,759 

4.121 

2,786 

732 

1,110 

40 

4,069 

3,240 

57 

55i 

5,678 

45 

12,035 

318 

472 

455 

1,238 

2,405 

291 

1,247 

1,533 

536 

2,547 

12,910 

1,609 

2,435 

20 

1,446 


153,159 


4.59» 

3„569 

13  737 

22 

2,551 

4,78a 

20,216 

25 

1,678 

3,183 

44 

9,.528 

237 
1.600 
3,664 
4,958 
13.184 
13,926 
5,198 
1,970 
5.739 

853 
1,375 
1,606 
8.345 

362 
1.331 
1.331 
2,638 
3,015 

677 
2,496 

818 
4,153 

807 

883 

2,434 

1.5,193 

3,700 

1,200 

1,280 

ll,93t 

12,882 

854 

920 
3.609 

879 
1,152 
7,055 
4.203 
10.473 
14,540 
l,5.'i5 

730 
1,157 
5,463 
16,794 
3,488 
3.199 
3,411 
3.614 
0.226 
3,854 

318 
1,222 
6,593 

427 
12.161 
2,272 
7,962 
1,124 
1.400 
3,622 
8.072 
2,505 
1,806 

766 
6.149 
17,144 
2,398 
4.550 
3,288 
2,202 


378,959 
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REAR    ADMIRALS    IN    THE    AMERICAN    NAVY. 

(In  the  order  of  seniority,  as  of  Oct.  28,  1920.  First  year  is  lliat  of  blrtli;  second,  that  of  .ippolnt- 
Doent  to  tlie  navy.     The  retirement  age  is  sixty-four  years.) 

Henry  T.  Mato,  1856,  1872;  Reynold  T.  Hall,  1858.  1880;  Augustus  F.  Fochteler,  1857,  1873;  Albert 
Cleaves.  1858,  1873;  Herbert  O.  Dunn,  1857,  1873;  James  H.  Glennon,  1857,  1874;  William  L.  Rodecrs, 
1860  1874;  Harry  McL.  P.  Huse  1858,  1874;  George  W.  McElroy,  1858,  1874;  Robert  S.  Griffin,  1857, 
1874;  George  E  Burd,  1857,  1874;  James  H.  Oliver,  1857,  1873,  William  S  Sims,  1856,  187r>;  Hugh  Rod- 
man. 1859.  1875;  Henry  B  Wilson,  18C1,  1876;  Thomas  Snowdcn,  1857.  1875;  Albert  P.  Niblaclc,  1850. 
1876;  John  A.  Hoogerwerff.  ISRO,  1877;  William  B  Fletcher,  1862.  1877;  Marbm-y  Johu.'Ston,  1800,  1878; 
Edwin  A.  Anderson,  1860,  1878;  William  S.  Smith,  1857,  1875;  Spencer  S.  Wood,  1861,  1878;  Joscpli  I.. 
Jaync,  1863,  1878;  Charlos  W.  Dyson,  1861,  1879;  Clarence  S.  Williams,  1863,  1880;  John  D.  McDonald, 
1863,  1880;  Hilary  P.  Jones,  1863,  1S80;  William  U.  Shoemaker,  1803,  1880;  Joseph  Strauss,  1861,  1881; 
Edward  W.  Eberle,  1864,  1881;  Robert  C.  Coontz,  1864,  1881.  ^  \,    ' 

George  R.  Clark,  1857,  1871;  Gustav  Kaommerllng,  1858,  1877;  Alexander  S.  HaisteaiJ,  1801,^1879; 
■Roger  Welles,  1862,  1880;  Charles  P.  Plunkett,  1864,  1879,  William  H  G.  Bullard,'1866,  lSg2;,Jro.s(?plL 
W.  Oman,  1864,  1882;  Philip  Andrews,  1806.  1882;  Josiah  S.  McKcan,  1864,  1879;  Benton' C.  Decker,, 
1867,  1883;  Mark  L.  Bristol,  1808,  1883;  Newton  A.  McCully,  1867,  1883;  Henry  F.  Bryan,  1865.  1883; 
Andrew  T.  Long,  1866,  1883;  Thomas  Washington,  1865,  1883;  Guy  H.  Burr.age,  1867,  1883;  Ashlcv  H. 
Robertson,  1867,  1884;  Samuel  S  Robison,  1867,  1884;  Charles  ¥.  Hughes,  1806,  1884;  Henry  A.  AMloy, 
1867,  1883;  Benjamin  C.  Bry,an,  1858,  1875;  George  W.  Kline,  1864,  1881;  Archibald  H.  Scales.  1808, 
1883;  Frederic  B  Bassett,  Jr  ,  1869,  1884;  Richard  H  Jackson,  1866,  1890;  Edward  Simpson,  1860,  1876; 
Harry  A.  Field,  1862,  1879;  Casev  B.  Morgan,  1807,  1884;  Lloyd  H  Chandler.  1809,  1884;  Herman  O 
Stickney,  1807,  1884;  Nathan  C.  Twining,  1869,  1885;  Tnomas  P.  Magruder,  1807,  188.5. 


HIGHEST    RANKiFJC    OFFICERS    IN    THE    AMERICAN    ARMY. 

(The  list  is  as  of  September,  1920.  Fir.st  yo.nr  is  that  of  entry  in  .service;  second,  tli."t,  of  rank  in  the 
army;  third,  that  of  birth.    Retirement  ago  is  si.Kcy-foiu-  years  ) 

General— John  J.  Pershing,  1882;  Sept.  3,   1919;  1860. 

Major  Generals — Leonard  Wood,  1886;  1903;  1860.  Hunter  Liggett,  1875;  1917;  1857.  Johii  F.  Mor- 
rison, 1877;  1917;  1857.  Chailes  G,  Morton,  1879;  1917;  1861.  Peyton  C  March,  1884;  1917;  1804. 
Robert  L.  Bulhird,  1881;  1918;  iSGl.  Joseph  T.  Dickman,  1876;  1919;  18.57.  James  G.  Harboard,  1889: 
1919;  1866.  Francis  J.  Kernan,  1877;  1919;  1859  Charles  P.  Suinmerall,  1888;  1920;  1807.  James  W 
McAndrev/,  1884;  1920;  18G2.  John  L.  Hines,  1887;  1920;  1868.  Henry  T.  Allen,  1878;  1920;  18.59. 
David  O.  Shanks,  ISSO;  1920;  1801.  Adelbert  Cronkhite,  1878;  1920;  1861.  George  '.V  Read,  1879; 
1920;  1860.  Omar  Bundy,  1879;  1920;  1861.  William  M.  Wright,  1882;  1920;  1803.  Charles  H.  Muir, 
1881;  1920;  J860.     Cnarle.s  T.  Meuoher,  1882:   1920;  1862.     William  G.  Haan,   1885;  1920;  1863. 


MSLiTARV    DEPARTMENTS,    U.    S.    ARMY. 


Department.  Hdqrs;  Gen.in  Command 


Northeastern 

Eastern 

Southeastem. 

Central 

Southern. .  . . 

Western 

Hawaiian., . . 
Philippine.  .  . 
Panama 


Boston,  Shanks 

N.Y.(Gov.Isl.),Bullard. 
Charleston,  Morrison, . 

Chicago,  Wood 

Ft.  Sam  Houston,  Tex  . 

Dickman 

San  Francisco,  Liggett. . 

Honolulu,  Morton 

Manila,  Kernan 

Balboa  Hgts.,  Kennedy. 


Jurisdiction. 


Me.,  N.  H.,  Vt.,  Mass.,  Conn  ,  R.  I. 

N.  Y.,  Pa.,  N.  J.,  Del.,  M-d.,  Va.,  D.  C,  Porto  Rico  and  dependencies. 

N.  C,  S.  C,  Ga  ,  Fla ,  Tenn.,  Ala..  Miss  ,  La.,  Ark.,  Galveston 

coast  dcfen.ses. 
W.  v.,  Ohio,  Mich.,  Ind.,  Ky.,  Wis ,  111.,  Mian.,  la.,  Mo.,  N.  Duk  , 

S.  Dak  ,  Neb.,  Kan.,  Colo 

Tex.  (exc.  Galveston),  Okla.,  N.  Mex.,  Eastern  Ariz. 

Mont ,  Wyo..  Idaho  ,  Ut,T,h,  Nev  ,  Wash  ,  Ore  ,  Calif ,  Western 

Ariz.,  Alaska. 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  dependencies. 
Philippines  and  U.  S.  Troops  in  China. 
Canal  Zone. 


COAST    ARTILLERY    DISTRICTS 


No.  Atlantic. 

Mid.  Atlantic 

So.  Atlantic. 

No  Pacific. . . 
So.  Pacific .  . 
Panama 


Boston 

N.  Y.  (Ft.  Totten).    .. 

Charleston 

Seattle 

San  Francisco 

Ft.  Amador.  Canal  Zone 


Coast  defenses  of  Boston,  Narragausett  Bay,  New  Bedford.  Port- 
land, Portsmouth. 

Coast  defenses  of  N.  Y.,  L.  .1.  Sound,  Sandy  Hook,  the  Delaware, 
Baltimore,  the  Potomac 

Coast  defences  of  Cape  Fear,  Ch.'irleston,  Galveston,  Key  West, 
Pensaeola,  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  Savannah,  Tampa. 

Coast  defenses  of  the  Columbia  .and  Pugct  Sound 

Coast  defenses  of  Los  Angeles  and  Sau  Francisco, 

Coast  defenses  of  Balboa  and  Cristobal. 


The  military  departments  include  the  coast  artillery  districts,  forts  and  camps  within  their  Unii'h 

In  October,  1920,  the  War  Department  transferred  from  New  York  to  Boston  control  of  tt;e  i;..sA'ru 
half  of  Long  Island  Sound,  including  l^orts  Wright,  Terry  and  Michie,  and  the  defenses  of  Bh "I-  Island. 

The  Porto  Rico  district  of  the  Eastern  Military  Department  has  headqu;'.rters  at  San  Juan. 

The  Southern  Military  Dep.artment  has  its  Arizona  district  headqiuirters  at  Douglas,  Ariz.;  its  Big 
Bend  district  headquarters  are  at  Marfa,  Tex.;  the  Brownsville  district  headquarters  oie  at  Brownsville, 
Tex.;  El  Paso  district  headquarters  are  at  El  Paso,  Tox. 

The  Western  Military  Department  has  its  Southern  California  district  headqu.irter.s  at  C.'tmp  Kearny. 

The  American  forces'  in  Germany  headquarters  is  at  Coblenz,  with  Base  Section  9  heudquartcrs  at 
Antwerp,  Belgium 

■        '■  TACTICAL^  DIVISIONS 


The  Tactical  Divisions  into  which  the  United  States  is  divided,  with  their  headquarters, 
First,  Camp  Zachary  Taylor,  Ky.;  Secortd,  Camp  Tra_vis,  Tex.;  r^if^rf.  Camp  Pike,  Ark, 


re  as  follows: 
Fourth,  Canii> 


Dodge,  la.;  Fifth,  Camp  '  Gordon,  Ga  ;  Sixth,  Camp  Grant,  111  ;  Seventh,  Camp  Funston,  'K-xu.;  First  und 
Sciond  Provisional  Brigades,   Coblenz,   Germany. 

GENERAL   ARMY   HOSPITALS 

The  General  Hospitals  of  the  army  are  located  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark  (also  navy) ;  Denver.  Colo  ;  Stuten 
Island,  N.  Y.;  Ft.  McPherson,  Ga.;  Presidio,  San  Francisco;  Ft.  Sheridan,  HI.;  Oteen,  No  Car.;  Manila, 
Philippines;  Honolulu,  Hawaii;  Takoma  Park  at,  Wasldngton,  D.  C,  and  EI  Paso,  Tex. 

General  Service  Schools — School  of  the  Line  and  Geneial  Staff  School,  Ft  Leavenworth.  Kan  ;  Ooiiir:il 
Staff  College,  Washington  Barracks.  D.  C. 
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THE    AMERICAN    ARMY,    AS     REORGANIZED,    1920. 

(The  following  Oata  arc  Irom  tlie  Act  of  June  3,  1916,  aa  ameiuUd  by  the  Aiiay  Reorj,'uuizuUon  Aft  of 
Juue  4,  1020.) 

Thjc  Army  of  t,he  UtiiU'd  States  coiLsistJS  of  the  ReKiUnr  Ai  my;  the  Nsktiuiiiil  tJuarrt  wlulo  in  the  ,se»  vice 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  Ovcanizeil  Reserves,  iniludinj;  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps,  and  the  Enlisted 
ae3er\-e  Corps. 


General's  Deparf.iieni;  the  Qtiirterma-ster  Corps;  the  Itniinco  i;)(n>ariuieGf,;  the  Medical  XJeportment; 
the  Ordaance  Dcoartiaont;  the  Chcmieal  Warfare  Herviof;  the  ottieer.''  i)(  the  Kiireau  of  In.sulur  Affairs; 
the  officers  tuul  oiili.st^'d  luen  luider  the  jiirisdict.ion  of  the  Militia  Bitreati;  the  ehaplain.s:  the  professors  and 
cadot«  of  the  Uaited  Stat-es  Milit^ii-y  Aeademj".  the  pre.sent.  niiliiij-y  storekeepej-,  detached  olTiccr.s;  detached 
onlLst.ed  men;  uiiasslcned  reeniit.s;  the  Indian  .Scouts;  the  omi.-ers  and  onlisied  men  of  the  I'etired  li.^t;  and 
.such  other  offlcer»  and  enlisted  men  a.-;  arc  now  or  niav  liereail<er  he  priivfiteii  foi 

Excaot  in  time  of  war  or  similar  emorscucy  whou  the  (iublic  riifety  demands  It,  Mie  number  of  enli.stcd 
man  of  fiio  Regular  kriay  shall  not  o.vceed  'J.SO,000.  Includins  the  Philippine  Stwut.s. 

The  Regular  Army  cfinaiata  of  one  Ge,neral  (TeTHhlng,  the  office  evpiriun  with  him),  21  Ma.lor  Cieueial.s 
and  46  Brigadier  Gencrala  ol  the  line.  Wti)  Colonel.t,  074  T.l;:titenant  <  oioncis,  2,24,'>  Major.s.  4,400  Captains, 
4,2(56  Flret  Lieutenants,  2,094  rico.oiHl  Lieutenants,  and  aJ.so  oftlcers  o:  the  Medical  Department,  chaplains 
and  storokftcper.  The  Army  shall  at  all  times  be  organized  so  !ar  as  practicatile  into  tirit,'adc8,  div-isione  and 
armv  corps,  and,  whenever  the  I^resideiit  may  doem  it  expedient,  into  armies  I'or  purp(>s<-s  of  admlnistra- 
rion',  traLnins  and  la^aieal  control,  the  continental  area  ol  the  T  nit<'d  .States  !'haU  l>e  divided  on  a  basis  of 
rnilltary  population  into  corps  areas  tvaoh  corps  area  sJiall  (X)'Kn(ri  at  least  one  division  of  the  .\ational 
Guard  or  Ortiaaizcd  Reserves,  ami  snel)  other  troops  a,s  t,h,c  iTcjsujeut  may  direct  nie  President  is  au- 
thorized to  t,Toup  any  or  all  corps  area.s  into  army  are.as  or  depattmcni.-i  In  the  uiorKanizalion  of  the  Ka- 
tional  Guard  and  la  the  initial  orRanization  of  the  Organized  Reserves,  the  aames,  numbers  .and  other  doslg- 
aatlons,  flags,  and  records  of  the  divisions  and  subordinate  unit.s  thereof  that  served  in  the  World  \A  ar 
between  .^p^il  6,  1917,  and  Novomber  n,  191S,  shall  bo  preservi?d  as  .such  aa  far  ius  practicable. 

Pay  0/  Enhsted  Men-  -Oa  and  alter  July  1,  1920,  the  grades  of  enlisted  men  snail  be  such  as  the  Picsi- 
dent  may  from  time  to  time  direct,  with  monthly  ba.se  r>ay  at  the  rat-o  of  .'<74  for  the  tirst  t,TadOv  .?o'3  tor 
i,he second  grade,  84.5  for  the  third  prade.  S16  ior  the  Joiuib  CTado,  !<:iT  for  the  tlftb  tT.idc,  Sib  tot  the  sixth 
>lTade,  and  !<30  for  the  seventh  grade.  Existing  l.iws  ptovidlnii  for  continuous  service  pay  arc  repealed 
U'  t-ake  effect  July  l,  19'20,  and  thereaftfjr  enlisted  inen  .shall  receive  an  increase  ol  10  per  ceatuin  of  their 
brtfle  pay  for  each  live  years  of  sorvlco  in  the  .■U'niy,  or  set  vice  which  by  existing  law  Is  held  to  be  the  equlvfl- 
Icnt  of  Army  service,  such  increaise  not  to  exci-ed  'W  per  centmn.  Under  .such  if.eulations  as  the  Secretary 
ot  \Var  may  prescribe,  enli-sted  men  of  the  sixth  and  seveu(,h  grades  may  be  rnteti  :i.s  fipeciuli.sts,  and  receive 
cxtrii  pay  tiierofor  per  month,  as  follo^v^J:  First  class,  S25;  second  class,  S20;  third  cla.ss,  815;  Xovirth  claas, 
.$12;  filth  class,  $H;  sixth  cl.ifis,  M.  .A.I1  laws  and  i>arts  of  lan-a  providinp  for  extra  duty  pay  for  enlisted  men 
are  repealed,  to  take  effect  July  1,  1920:  Provided,  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  operate  to  reduce  the 
pay  which  any  enlisted  man  is  now  rcceivin:,  durint;  tiis  current  enlistment  and  while  he  holds  his  pre.seut 
grade,  uor  to  change  the  present  rate  ol  pay  of  any  enlisted  meii  now  on  the  retired  list. 

General  iitajj — The  War  Department  (ioneral  Staff  consists  of  a  Cliief  of  .Staff,  four  assistants,  chosen 
by  the  President  from  the  general  olUcers-of  the  line,  and  88  other  ofTicers  not  bclo-w  Captain  in  grade.  De- 
tail to  the  General  Staff  is  for  four  years,  'llio  members  may  be  taken  from  the  Regular  .Army,  the  Xa- 
tional  Guard,  and  the  Officers'  Reset  ve  Corps.  The  duties  of  the  Geiicrnl  Staff  .shall  be  to  prepare  plaas  for 
national  defense  and  the  u.se  of  the  military  forces  for  thai  purpose,  hoih  separately  and  in  conjimctioii 
with  the  naval  forces,  and  for  t.he  mobilization  of  the  manho-jd  of  the  Nation  and  its  material  resotirces  in 
itn  emergency,  to  investigate  and  report  upon  all  (luestions  affecting  the  efflclcncy  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
.States,  and  it.s  state  of  preparation  foi  mllitarj  oix^rations;  and  to  render  profe.s.sioiial  aid  and  assistance 
to  the  Secretarv  of  War  and  the  Chief  of  StalT.  All  policies  wnd  leu'ulatiotis  affecting  the  organization,  dis- 
tribution .iJid  training  of  the  National  Gtiard  and  the  Organized  Reserves,  ami  all  policies  and  regulations 
affecting  the  appointment,  assigumenv,  promotion,  and  discharge  of  ro.-;orve  otiiccrs,  shall  be  prepared  by 
committet>s  of  appropriate. branches  or  divisious  of  the  Gorcral  Staff,  to  which  shall  be  added  an  equal  num- 
ber of  reserve  officers,  including  reserve  officers  who  hold  or  nave  held  commissioas  in  the  National  Guard, 
and  whose  names  are  borne  on  lists  of  officers  suitable  for  .such  duty,  s-abmitt.efl  by  the  Governors  of  the 
several  States  and  Territories.  '* 

The  War  Council — rhe  Sectetary  of  Wai.  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  tlie  Cienera!  of  the  Army, 
and  the  Chief  of  Stalj  shall  constitute  the  Wat  Cotincil  of  the  War  Der>:irtmeiil,  which  cotmcil  shall  from 
time  to  timt!  mi^t  and  consider  policies  ;ilfectiug  both  the  military  and  munitions  problems  ol  the  War 
DepartnicJit  Such  Qiicstfoas  shall  be  iiresenfed  to  the  SeiTetary  of  Wai  in  the  War  Cotmcil.  and  his  de- 
cision witii  reference  to  such  quc<tioii.s  of  p.>1i"y,  after  coasi.leration  of  the  recommendition  thereon  by  the 
several  members  of  the  Wai  Council,  s'nall  constitute  the  i>oliey  of  t'lc  War  DepartmctK  with  reference 
thereto. 

The  .\djuta.nt  General's  Department  consists  of  the  .\djulant  Geneial,  ranking  a.s  Major  General, 
one  assistant,  niaKing  a.s  Brigadier  General,  and  115  ortlce.vs  in  grades  iTom  Colonel  to  c:aptain.  The  In- 
spector General  (a  .Major  General)  has  (i!  officers,  from  Colonel  to  Captain,  as  a.ssistanfs  The  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General  (a  Maior  General)  has  11  1  assLstants,  from  Colonel  to  Captain.  The  Quitrtermaater  General 
(a  Major  General)  has  three  Bilgadlci  (ionerals  and  \.()T\0  lowet  officers  down  to  Second  Lieutenant,  aa 
assistants. 

Finance  Drpanmc.ni — There  is  cieated  a  l''inance  Depaitmcnt,  to  consist  of  one  Chief  of  Finance  with 
the  rank  ol  Brigadier  General,  141  oPHcca's  in  gr.xdes  from  Colonel  to  Second  Lieutenant,  inclusive,  and  900 
enlisted  raeu.  The  Chief  of  Finance,  under  the  authority  of  the  Secret-ary,  is  charged  with  the  disbursement 
of  all  funds  of  the  War  Depiixtment,  including  the  pay  of  the  .A.riuy  and  the  mihi-igc  for  ollicers  and  the  ac- 
cotinting  thei^for,  and  with  such  other  risiral  and  accounting  duties  as  may  be  required  by  law,  or  aasigned 
to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

The  Chief  of  F^ngineers  (a  Major  General)  has  a  Brigtidier  CJeneral  and  600  lesser  offlcors  as  assistants, 
and  a  corps  of  12,000  enlisted  men.  The  Chief  of  O'rdnance  (a  Major  (ienera!)  h.as  a  Rrlg.idier  General  and 
350  lesser  ofticers  as  !iS3istant.s,  and  a  coips  of  1,500  enlisted  men  Tlie  Chief  of  Cheiuical  Warfare  (a  Brig- 
adier General)  has  100  olllcers  to  assist,  and  a  corps  of  1,200  enlisted  men.  The  Chief  Signal  OITicer  (a  Major 
General)  has  300  officers  as  assistants,  and  a  corns  of  .5,000  enlisted  men  The  Chief  of  the  Air  Service  (a 
Major  General)  has  a  Brigadier  CJeneral  and  1,514  lesser  officers  as  assistants,  and  a  corps  of  16,000  enlisted 
men,  including  not  over  2,500  Hying  cadets.  There  is  one  chaplain  to  every  1,200  ofUcers  and  men.  They 
rank  from  First  Lieutenant  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  bv  term  of  service.    The  Chief  Chaplain  is  a  Colonel. 

Injantnj — One  Chief  of  Infantry  (a  Major  Geueral).  4,200  lesser  officers  and  110,000  enlisted  men.  Tank 
units  class  as  infantry. 

Cavalry — One  Chief  (a  Major  Genera!),  950  lesser  officers  and  20,000  enlisted  men 

Field  AnUleru — One  Chief  (a  Major  General),  1,900  lesser  ofBcors  and  ;i7.000  enlisted  men. 

Coa<t  Arnilerit-~On^  Chief  (a  Major  (^.eneral),  1,200  lessor  officers  and  30,000  enlisted  men. 
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'_l__ ARMY  Aij  HEORG ANIZ^D— Continued. 

Filling  of  Vacancies — Not  less  than  one-half  of  the  total  number  of  vacancies  caused  by  this  Act,  ex- 
clusive of  those  in  the  Medical  Department  and  among  chaplains,  shall  be  filled  by  the  auooiJitment,  to 
date  from  July  1,  1920,  and  subject  to  such  examination  aa  the  President  may  prescribe,  oi  persons  other 
than  officers  of  the  Regular  Army  who  served  as  ofBcers  of  the  United  States  Army  at  any  time  between 
Aniil  fi.  iyi7,  and  the  date  of  the  passage  of  this  Act  A  suitable  number  of  such  officers  ehaU  bo  appointed 
in  each  of  the  grades  below  that  of  Brigadier  General,  according  to  their  qualifications  for  such  grade  aa  may 
be  determined  by  the  Board  of  General  Oflficers  provided  for  in  this  section.  Mo  such  person  above  the  age 
of  fifty  years  shall  be  appointed  in  a  combatant  branch,  or  above  the  age  of  fifty-eight  in  a  non-com bnt ant 
blanch.  No  such  persons  below  the  ago  of  forty-eight  years  shall  be  appointed  in  the  grade  of  Colonel,  or 
below  the  age  of  forty-flve  years  in  the  grade  of  Lieutenant  Colonel,  or  below  the  age  of  tiiiriy-six  years  in 
the  grade  of  Major. 

Enlistments — Hereafter  original  enlistments  in  the  Regular  Army  sUall  be  for  a  period  of  one  ov  three 
years  at  the  option  of  the  solcllor,  and  re-enlistments  shall  be  for  a  period  of  three  years.  Existing  laws 
providing  for  the  payment  of  tlireo  months'  pay  to  certain  soldiers  upon  rcTcnllstment  are  hereby  ropealea, 
and  hereafter  an  enlistment  allowance  equal  to  throe  times  the  monthly  pay  of  a  soldier  of  tho  seventh  griide 
shall  bo  paid  to  every  soldier  who  enlists  or  rc-enli.-Jts  for  a  period  of  three  yeiirs,  payment  of  tho  enlistment 
allowance  for  original  enlistment  to  be  deferred  until  honorable  discharge. 

Discliarge  on  Account  of  Depende/it  Relalivex — When  by  reason  of  death  or  disability  of  a  membor  of 
the  family  of  an  enlisted  man,  occurring  after  his  enlisimeut,  members  of  his  family  become  dependent  upon 
Ulm  for  care  or  .support,  he  may,  in  ttic  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  be  discharged  from  the  service 
of  the  United  States. 

OO'tccTS'  Heaerve  Corps — For  the  purpose  of  providing  a  reserve  of  officers  available  for  military  service 
when  needed,  there  stiall  be  oiganlzed  an  Olllcers'  Reserve  Corps  consisting  of  general  ofBcers,  of  sections 
corresponding  to  tlie  various  branches  of  the  Regular  Array,  and  of  sucli  additional  sectlonn  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  direct.  The  grades  in  each  section  and  the  number  in  eacli  grade  shall  be  as  the  President  maj' 
prescribe.  Reserve  officers  shall  be  appointed  and  commissioned  by  tlie  President  alone,  except  general 
officers,  who  sliall  be  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  tiie  Senate.  Appointment  in  every 
ca.se  shall  be  for  a  period  of  five  years,  but  an  appointment  in  force  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  or  made  in  sime 
of  war,  shall  continue  in  force  until  six  months  after  its  termination  Any  le.scrvo  officer  roav  be  (iiacbaiged 
at  any  time  In  the  discretion  of  the  Pnisident  A  reserve  officer  appointed  during  the  exlpt-euoa  of  a  stale  of 
war  shall  be  enllilcd  to  discharge  within  six  months  after  its  termination  if  he  makes  applic:-.;,ion  theirfor. 
In  time  of  peace,  a  reserve  officer  must,  at  the  time  of  bis  appointment,  be  a  citizen  of  the  Oisitod  States 
or  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  between  the  ages  of  twenty-ono  and  sixty  years. 

Any  person  who  has  been  an  officer  of  tlie  Army  at,  any  time  between  April  0,  1917,  an<i  June  30,  lOlit, 
or  an  officer  of  llie  Regular  Army  at  any  time,  may  be  appointed  as  a  reserve  officer  In  the  highest  grade 
which  he  held  in  the  Army  or  any  lov/er  grade;  any  person  now  serving  as  an  officer  of  the  National  Guard 
tnay  be  appointed  as  a  res^ave  ofTicei  in  his  present  or  any  lower  grade:  no  other  person  siiall  in  time  of  peace 
be  originally  appointed  as  a  reserve  officer  of  Infantry,  Cavalry,  Field  Artillery,  Coast  Artillery,  or  Air 
Service  in  a  grade  above  that  of  Second  Lieutenant  In  time  of  peace  appointments  in  the  Infantry,  Cav- 
alry,'Field  Artillery,  Coast  Artillery,  and  Air  Service  shall  be  limited  to  former  officers  of  the  Army,  gradu- 
ates of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  C:ori)s,  as  provided  in  section  47B  hereof,  warrant  officers  and  en- 
listed men  of  the  Regular  Army,  National  Guard,  and  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps,  and  persons  who  served 
in  the  Army  at  some  time  between  April  r>,  1917,  and  November  ]  1,  1918.  Promotions  and  transfers  sha!: 
be  made  under  such  rules  as  may  l>o  prescribed  by  the  Piesirtent,  and  shall  be  based  so  far  aa  pract':  ah!i 
upon  recommendations  made  in  the  oslabli.slicd  chain  of  command,  but  no  reserve  offi.cer  shall  be  i>r.niior,eil 
to  any  grade  in  time  of  peace  until  he  has  hold  a  commission  for  at  least  one  year  in  the  next  lower  grade. 
So  far  as  practicable,  reserve  officers  shall  be  assigned  to  units  in  the  locality  of  their  places  oJ  residence. 
Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  operate  to  deprive  a  re.serve  officer  of  the  reserve  coinniission- be  now  h.olds.  Any 
reserve  officer  may  hold  a  commission  in  the  National  Guard  without-  thereby  vacating  tli  reserve  com- 
fljission. 

The  President  may  order  reserve  officers  to  active  duty  at,  any  time  and  for  any  period;  but  except 
iu  time  of  a  national  enieigency  cxpttiisly  declared  by  Congress,  no  reserve  officer  shall  bo  employed  on 
active  duty  for  more  than  fifteen  days  in  any  calendar  year  without  iiis  own  consent.  A  reserve  officer 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  pay  and  allowances  except  when  on  active  duty.  When  on  active  duty  he  s!ia;! 
receive  tlie  same  pay  and  allowances  as  an  officer  of  the  Regular  Army  of  the  same  grade  and  length  of  ar:  ive 
service,  and  mileage  from  his  home  to  his  first  station  and  from  his  last  station  to  his  home,  but  sliall  not 
be  entitled  to  retirement  or  relired  i)ay. 

Ifcseirc  OOiccr.i'  riaining  Corps — The  President  is  authorized  to  establish  and  maintain  in  c'.vil  r;luca- 
tional  Institutions  a  Reserve  Olficeis'  Training  Corps,  one  or  more  units  in  number,  which  shall  consi.^t  of 
a  senior  divlsoin  organized  at  universities  and  colleges  gi anting  dccrrecs,  including  State  universities  and  those 
State  institutions  that  are  required  to  provide  instruction  in  military  tactics  under  the  Act  of  Congre.ss  of 
July  2,  1SG2,  donating  lands  for  the  establishment  of  colleges  where  tl'.e  leading  objects  shall  be  practical 
Instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  including  military  tactics,  and  at  those  essentially  mili- 
tary schools  not  conferring  academic  degrees,  specially  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  War  as  qualified, 
and  a  junior  division  organized  at  all  other  public  and  private  educational  institutions,  and  each  division 
shall  consist  of  units  of  the  several  arms,  coips,  or  services  in  such  number  and  such  strength  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  prescribe.  The  Secretary  of  War  is  authoiized  to  maintain  camps  for  the  further  practical  in- 
struction of  the  members  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps,  no  such  camps  to  be  maintained"  for  a  longei 
period  than  six  weeks  in  any  one  year,  except,  in  lime  of  actual  or  threatened  hostilities;  to  transport  mi-in- 
bers  of  such  corps  to  and  from  such  camps  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States  so  far  as  appropriations  wiM 
permit,  to  subsist  them  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States  while  travelling  to  arid  from  such  camps  and 
while  remaining  therein  so  far  as  appropriations  will  peimit 

The  President  alone,  under  such  resulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  is  authorized  to  appoint  as  a  reserve 
officer  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  any  graduate  of  the  senior  division  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps  who  shall  have  satisfactorily  completed  training,  or  any  graduate  of  the  limior  division  who  shall 
have  satisfactorily  completed  the  cotirses  of  militaiy  training  prescribed  for  the  senior  division  and  the 
further  training  provided  for  in  this  Act,  and  shall  have  participated  in  such  Firactical  instruction  subse- 
quent to  graduation  as  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  prescribe,  who  shall  linve  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years  and  who  shall  agree,  under  oath  in  writing,  to  serve  the  United  States  in  the  capacity  of  a  re- 
serve officer  of  the  Array  of  the  United  States  during  a  period  of  at  least  five  years  from  the  dat«  of  his  ap- 
pointment as  such  reserve  officer,  unless  sooner  discharged  by  proper  authority:  Provided,  Tbat  no  reserve 
officer  appointed  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  entitled  to  retiiement,  or  to  retired  pay,  and  shall  be  eligi- 
ble lor  pension  only  lor  disability  incurred  in  line  of  duty  in  active  service  or  while  serving  with  the  Army 
pursuant  to  provisions  of  this  Act.  '    •  _ 

Training  Camps — The  Secretary  of  War  Is  authorized  to  maintain,  upon  military  reservations  or  else- 
where, schools  or  camps  for  the  military  instruction  and  training,  with  a  view  to  tneir  appointment  as  re- 
serve officers  or  non-commissioned  officers,  of  such  warrant  officers,  enlisted  men,  and  civilians  as  may  be 
selected  upon  their  own  application  • 

The  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps — Tlie  ICnlisted  Reserve  Corps  shall  consist  of  persons  voluntarily  enlisted 
therein.  The  period  of  enlistment  shall  be  three  years,  except  In  the  case  of  persons  who  served  in  the 
Armv   Xavv,  or  ^ra^lne  Corps  at  some  time  between  April  fi,  1917,  and  November  11,  191S,  who  may  " 
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tnUsted  for  one  year  periods  and  who,  in  time  of  pence,  shall  be  entitled  to  discliarge  within  ninety  days 
if  they  malie  application  therefor  ICnlistments  shall  be  limited  to  persons  eligible  for  eulistnipnt  in  the 
Regular  Army  who  have  had  such  military  or  technical  training  as  may  be  pi  escribed  by  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  of  War.  The  President  may  form  any  or  all  members  of  the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps" into  tactical 
orsjanizations  similar  to  those  of  the  Regular  Army,  similarly  armed,  uniformed,  and  equipped,  and  composed 
so  far  aa  practicable  of  men  residing  in  the  same  locality,  may  officer  them  by  the  assignment  of  reserve  of- 
ficers or  officers  of  the  Regular  Army,  active  or  retired,  and  may  detail  such  personnel  of  the  Army  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  administration  of  such  organizations  and  the  care  of  (iovernment  property  issued  to  them. 

Members  of  the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps  may  be  placed  on  active  duty,  as  intyviduals  or  organizations, 
in  tlie  discretion  of  tltC  Presideni.  but  except  in  time  of  a  national  emcTgcncy  expressly  declared  by  Con- 
.iress  no  reservist  shall  bo  ordered  to  active  duty  in  excess  of  the  number  permissible  under  appropriations 
made  for  this  speclne  purpo.sf,  nor  for  a  longer  period  than  lifteen  days  in  any  one  calendar  your  without 
,is  OW9  consent.  While  on  active  duty  they  shall  receive  the  same  pay  and  allowances  as  other  enlisted  men 
■)f  iil<e  grades  aud  length  of  ser\  ice. 

THE  XATION'.SL  GUARi:) 

Original  enlistments  in  the  Xational  Guard  shall  be  for  a  period  of  tlu'co  years  and  subseduont  enlist- 
aieiits  for  periods  of  one  year  e.ich:  Provided,  That  persons  who  have  served  in  the  Array  for  not  less  than 
■iix  months,  and  have  been  honorably  discharged  therefrom,  may,  within  two  years  after  thp  i)assa'.;c  of  this 
.\vt,  enlist  in  the  National  Guard  for  n  period  of  one  year  and  re-enlist,for  like  periods. 

Men  enlisting  in  the  Natioual  Guard  of  the  several  States,  Tcnitorics,  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
shall  sign  an  »!Ulistment  contract  and  subscribe  to  the  following  oath  of  cnlistnient:  "I  do  hereby  aeiinowlcdge 

to  have  voluntiirily  enlisted  this  — ■ — ■  day  of ,  1&— ,  as  a  soldier  in  tlie  National  Guard  of  the  United 

■States  aud  of  the  State  of ,  for  the  period  of  three  (or  one)  year  — ,  under  the  conditions  prescribed  by 

law,  unless  sooner  di.scnarged  by  i>r()p(>r  authority.     And  I  do  solemnlv  swear  that  I  will  bear  true  faith  and 

allegiance  to  the  Unit<Hi  States  of  .\njerlca  and  to  the  State  of !  and  t'uat  I  will  serve  them  honestly 

md  faithfully  agaiast  all  their  enemio,>i  whomsoever,  and  ttiat  t  will  obey  the  orders  of  the  President  of  the 

I'nited  Stiites  and  of  the  Governor  of  the  Stat«  of ,  and  of  the  oftlcora  appointed  over  me  according  to 

lUiv  and  the  rules  .and  Articles  of  War." 

An  enlisted  man  discharged  from  service  In  the  National  Guard,  except  when  drafted  into  the  military 
*-f  r\Ice  of  the  United  States  uuder  this  Act,  shall  receive  a  discharge  in  writing  in  such  form  and  with  such 
ihssiflcation  aa  is  or  shall  be  prescribed  for  the  Regular  Army,  and  in  time  of  peace  discharges  may  be  given 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  rorms  of  enlistment  under  such  regulations  as  tho  I^rcsident  may  i>rescribe. 

Each  eullstod  man  belonging  to  un  organization  of  the  National  Guard  shall  receive  compensation  at 
the  rate  of  one-thirtieth  of  the  initial  monthly  pay  of  his  grade  in  the  Regular  Army  for  each  drill  ordered 
for  his  organization  where  he  is  ofUcially  present  and  in  which  he  participates  for  not  less  than  one  and  one- 
lialf  hours,  not  exceeding  eight  in  any  one  calendar  month,  and  not  exceeding  sixty  drills  h>  one  year;  I'ro- 
I  ided.  That  no  enlisted  man  shall  receive  any  pay  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  for  any  mouth  in  which 
lie  shall  havo  attended  less  than  CO  pei-  centum  of  the  drills  or  other  exercises  prescribed  for  his  organization: 
Piovided  further.  That  this  Act  shall  not  operate  to  prevent  the  payment  of  enlisted  men  actually  piesent 
at  any  duly  ordered  drill  or  other  exercise:  And  provided  futtlwr.  That  periods  of  any  actuiil  military  duty 
ftiuivalent  to  the  drills  herein  pre.scribed  (e.xcept  those  periods  of  service  for  which  members  of  the  National 
C  .uard  luay  beeome  lawfully  entitled  to  the  same  pay  as  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  corresponding  grades 
UiHhe  Regular  Army)  may  be  aecept(>cl  as  service  in  lieu  of  such  drills  when  so  provided  by  the  Secretary 
of  War. 

Poi-sons  hereafter  commissioned  as  officers  of  the  National  Guard  shall  not  be  recognized  as  such  under 
any  of  the  provisions  of  (his  .\ct  unless  they  shall  have  been  selected  from  the  follov/ing  classes,  and  shall  havo 
Kiken  anci  subscribc.l  to  the  oaili  of  (.nice  prescribed  in  this  Act;  officers  or  enlisted  men  of  the  National  Guard 
officers,  active  or  re"tlred,  reserve  offices  and  former  officers  of  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Marine  Corps,  enlisted 
men  and  former  t.nllsted  men  of[  the  Ai  my.  Navy,  or  Marine  Corps,  who  have  received  an  honorable  discharge 
thereirom;  graduates  of  the  United  Stutes  Military  and  Naval  Academies',  and  graduates  of  schools,  colleges, 
universities,  and  officers'  training  camns,  where  they  have  received  military  instruction  under  the  supervision 
of  an  officer  of  the  Regular  Army  who  certified  their  fitness  for  appouitment  as  commissio'ied  officers;  and 
for  the  teehnical  bianciies  or  Stnff  Corps  and  departments,  such  other  civilians  as  may  be  specially  qualified 
for  duty  therein 

NATIONAL    GUARD    RESERVE 

Hereafter,  men  duly  ciuaiified  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  may  enlist  in  the 
Vational  Guaid  Reserve  for  a  period  of  one  or  three  years,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  \S"ar 
■ihall  prescribe,  and  on  so  enlisting  they  shall  subscribe  to  the  following  enlistment  contract  and  tal<e  the  oath 

therein  gpeclSed:  "I  do  nereby  acknowledge  to  have  voluntarily  enlisted  this •  day  of .  19 — ,  as  a 

soldier  in  the  National  Guard  Reserve  of  the  United  mates  and  of  the  Statt'  of ,  for  a  period  of  one 

(or  three)  year),  unless  sooner  discharged  by  proper  authority,  and  I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  bear  true 

raUh  and  alleisiance  to  the  United  Slates  of  America  and  to  the  State  of ,  and  that  I  will  servo  them 

;ionestly  and  faithfully  agaiu.st  all  their  enemies  whomsoever  aud  that  1  will  obey  the  orders  of  the  President 

of  the  United  States  and  the  Governor  of  the  State  of ,  and  of  the  officers  appointed  over  me  according 

to  law  and  the  rides  and  Articles  of  '\\"ar." 

Members  of  said  reserve,  officers  and  enlisted  men,  when  engaged  in  field  or  coast  defense  training  wllli 
I  lie  active  National  Gu.ird,  sliall  receive  the  same  Federal  pay  and  allowances  as  those  occupying  like  grades 
on  the  active  list  of  said  guard  when  likewise  engaged :  Provided  further.  That,  except  as  otherwise  specitically 
provided  in  this  Act,  no  comratssionod  or  enlisted  reservist  shall  receive  any  pay  or  allowiinces  out  of  any 
appropriation  made  bv  Congress  for  Niitional  Guard  purposes 

Pay  for  the  Nntloiud  Guard  Officers — Captains  and  Lieutenants  belonging  toorganizations  of  the  Natioual 
Guard  shall  receive  compensation  at  tlie  rate  of  one-thirtieth  of  tho  monthly  liase  pay  of  their  grades  as  per- 
scribed  for  the  Regular  Army  for  each  regul.ar  drill  or  other  period  of  instruction  authorized  hy  the  Secretary 
of  War,  not  exceeding  five  iu  any  one  calendar  month,  at  which  they  sl'.all  have  been  officially  present  for  the 
entire  r«(iuire<l  period,  and  at  which  atleast  50  per  centum  of  the  commissioned  strength  and  60  per  oentum 
.>f  the  enlisted  strengtli  attend  and  participate  for  not  less  than  one  and  one-half  hours.  Captains  com- 
manding organizations  shall  receive  S240  a  year  In  addition  to  the  drill  pay  herein  prescribed.  Officers  above 
'tie  grade  of  Captain  shall  receive  not  more  than  .S.500  a  year,  and  officers  below  the  grade  of  Major,  not 
helonging  to  organizations,  shall  receive  Hot  more  than  four-thirtieths  of  the  monthly  base  pay  of  tl\eir 
u'rades  for  satisf.actory  performance  of  their  appropriate  duties  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of 
War  may  prescribe 

National  Guar_d  uhen  diafted  into  Federal  ■servlee — -Wtipn  Congress  shall  have  authorized  the  use  of  the 
aimed  land  forces  of  the  United  States  for  any  purpose  requiring  the  use  of  troops  in  excess  of  those  of  the 
Regular  Army,  the  President  may,  uuder  such  regulations,  including  such  pti.vsical  examination,  as  he  may 
prescribe,  draft  into  the  military  service  of  the  United  States,  to  serve  therein  for  the  period  of  the  war  or 
emergency,  unless  sooner  discharged,  any  or  all  members  of  tlie  National  Guard  aud  of  the  National  Guard 
Reserve.  All  persons  so  drafted  shall,  from  the  date  of  their  draft,  stand  discharged  from  the  militia,  aurl 
sliall  be  subject  to  such  Laws  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  .\rmy  of  the  United  States  as  may  be 
applicable  to  members  of  the  .\rmy,  whose  peimaneut  retention  in  the  military  service  is  not  contemplated 
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by  law,  and  shall  be  organized  into  units  correspondins  as  far  as  practicable  to  those  of  the  Regular  Army 
or  shall  be  otherwise  assigned  as  the  President  may  direct.  The  commissioned  oflfloers  of  said  organizations 
shall  be  appointed  from  among  the  members  thereof:  officers  with  rank  not  above  that  of  Colonel  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  alone,  and  all  other  offlcers  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Sen.Tte.  Offlcers  and  enlisted  men  while  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  under  the  terma 
of  this  section  shall  have  the  same  pay  and  allowances  as  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  same  grades  and  the  same  prior  service.  On  the  termination  of  the  emergency  all  persons  so  drafteil 
sh;i!l  be  discharged  from  the  Army,  shall  rc.sufne  their  membership  in  the  militia,  and,  if  the  State  so  provide, 
shall  continue  to  serve  in  the  National  Guard  until  the  dates  upon  which  their  Hnllstmenls  entered  Into  prior 
to  their  draft,  would  have  expired  If  uninterrupted 

UXITKD    STATE.S    ARMY    CAMPS. 
The  following  table  .shows  the  names  of  the  United  States  arm.y  camps,  with  the  nanits  ot  the  phi.ces 
at  or  near  which  they  are  local ed      The  ligurcs  before  the  names  of  places  indicate  nuruber  Of  miles  camp 
is    distant    therefrom. 


Camp. 

Location. 

State 

(;  v.Mi" 

Location.  : 

State 

Beaconi.  John  H    . 

C'Alexico 

Cal. 

Ku.Tiphrcys 

.•\lexan<1er.   '..... 

Va. 

Benning     .  , 

Columbus    

Ga 

.Tack  son 

n — Columbia. . . 

R  C 

Boyd. 

Ft   Bliss 

Te:-:. 
N.  C 

te.'jup 
(vnox 

3 — Atlanta. .    . 
•il— Louisville 

Ga 

Bragg 

Fayctieville 

Ky. 

Ch.igas        .... 

El  Paso 

Tex. 

Lee.  . 

3 — Peteisburg.  . 

Va. 

IJevens 

.A.yer 

Mass 

Lewis 

American  Lake   . 

Wash. 

Dix 

Wriglitstown .    .      . 

N.  J. 

Marfa 

Marfa 

Tex 

Eldvidge           .    . 

11 — Manila 

Philipp 

Meade 

Odenton     .    ... 

Md 

Emi.-ne  ...    . 

33— Colon 

C.  Zone 

Micliie. 

Del  Rio  .. 

Tex 

Eiistis,  Abr 

IS — Newport  News 

Va. 

Nicholo.. 

Maricaban     .... 

Phitiup 

Funston 

Ft    rtiley.     . 

Kan. 

Niir  movie 

San  Antonio  .   .  . 

'1-;:^ 

Furlong 

Columbus 

N   M. 

Pike    

.S— Little  Ror'     . 

Ark 

Gaillard    .      ... 

o'i — Colon. 

C  Zone 

.Sam  Fordj'ce 

Sam  Fordycf 

fo.v 

Gatun .. 

7 — Colon 

C.Zone 

S;in  Benito 

.San  Benito     .    . 

l\  . 

Grant     . 

4— Ro(tkford 

111 

Rlianiion. 

Hacliita. 

N.    .1. 

Hay 

Bagnio 

Philipp 

Slier  man 

Ctiillicothe 

Oh'- 

Heai  n,  Lawrence 

14 — San  Diego. 

Cal 

Stanley 

Leon  Springs 

Tex 

HolabUd 

5 — Baltimore 

Md. 

Travis 

3 — San  Antonio 

To;. 

AVI.\T10N    CASUALTIES    IN    WAR    WITH    GERMANY. 
Revised  figures  of  the  United  States  War  Department  show  thi't  lhp  American  flj-ltig  lOrC'  -;  al 
front  .sustained  583  casualties  during  the  war      T/ie  ca-siialties  were  disdibuted  as  follows: 
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American  Armies. 
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Cent 

A.MERIC-\N  AnjtlE.S 

Num- 
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Per 
Cent 

AMEiilCAN  AUMIE.S 
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Cell! 

Pursuit  pilots 
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Balloon  flyers  ..    .  . 
Total  with  A.  E    F. 
With  British .... 
With  French 

4 
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11 
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With  Italian 

Total 

3 

1 

583 

Bombing  pilots 

Of  the  583  casualties  36  per  cent 
The  record  in  this  respect  follow 

.  consisted  of  deaths  in  combat 

s: 

,  while  1 1  per  cent  occurred  at  aerodromes. 

Num- 
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Num- 
ber 
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Cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per 
Cent 

Killed  in  combat. . . . 

Prisoners 

Wounded  In  action. .  . 

208 
145 
132 

36 
25 
22 

Killed  in  action  ...    . 
Missing  in  action .  . 
Injured  in  accident. .  . 

41 
20 
25 

7 
5 
4 

Interned         .... 
Total 

3 

1 

583 

THE   TWENTY-ONE    LEADING    AMERICAN    "ACES." 

The  following  are  the  names  of  those  who  won  victories  against  enemy  airplanes  and  balloom.  The 
figures  under  the  column  "Airplanes"  and  "Balloons"  represent  the  victories  officially  credited.  A\"here 
a  name  is  In  italics  the  bearer  was  killed  in  action.  This  list  does  not  Include  victories  obtained  by  members 
of  the  United  States  Air  Service  prior  to  tlieir  becoming  such  while  in  the  service  of  Allied  countries. 
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Rank 

Air- 
planes. 

Bal- 
loons 

Total 

Name. 

Riink 

Air- 
planes. 

Bal- 
loons. 

Total 

Rickenbaclser,    E.   V. 

Baer,   Paul   F.,   Fort 

Columbus  Ohio.  . 

Captain. 

21 

4 

25 

Wayne,  Ind 

Ist  Lieut 

9 

!) 

Luke,  Frank,  Phoenix, 

Cassady,  Thomas  G  , 

Ariz 

2(1  Lieut 

4 

14 

18 

Spencer,  Ind. 

Captain 

8 

S 

Vaughn,    George    A 

Clay,   Henrv  R.,  Jr., 

Brooklyn,  NY.. 

1st  Lieut 

12 

I 

13 

Fort  V.'orth,  Tex    . 

1st  Lieut 

8 

S 

Kindley,     Field     E., 

Voolldgc,  Hamilton. 

Gravette,  Ark  .... 

Captain . 

12 

12 

lioston,  Mass 

Captiiln 

6: 

3 

Springs.    Elliott    W , 

Creech,      Jesse      O , 

Lancaster,  S.  C. .  . 

Captain 

12 

12 

W.ashlngton,  D   C 

IstLleut 

.      8 

s 

Landis,  Reed  G  ,  Chi- 

Donaldson, John  O  , 

cago,  111 

Captalu 

.      9 

1 

10 

Washington,  D  C. 

Captain 

8 

.s 

Putnam,     David    E , 

Erwifi,    William    P., 

Brookline 

1st  Lieut 

10 

10 

Chicago,  111 

Jones,    Clinton,    Sun 

Ist  Lieut. 

8 

.s 

Swaab,    Jacques.  M., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. . 

Captain 

10 

10 

Francisco,  Cal..  .    . 

2d  Lieut. 

8 

H 

Hamillon,    Lloyd    A  , 

Meiasner,   James  A., 

Burlington,  Vt .  .  .  . 

Lit  Lieut. 

6 

3 

9 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.... 

Major. . . 

7 

1 

H 

Hunter,  Frank  O'D  , 

White,  Wilbur  Wallace 

Savannah,  Oa 

1st  Lieut 

9 

U 

New  York.  N.  Y  . . 

lat  Lieut 

7          I 

S, 

AVrlght,    Chester   E., 

.    Cambridge,  Ma.s.s  , 

1st  Lieut. 

8 

1 

0 

?.98 


Lynchings  in  the  United  States  Since   JSS5. 

LYNCHINCS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES    SINCE    1885, 

(CompUed  iOf  the  Almanac  by  Monroe  N.  Work,  head  of  the  Research  and  Record  Uh-i3ioi>  of  theTiBkegea 
Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  and  editor  of  the  Negro  YeiXr  Uook  ) 
TUe  two  tables  that  follow  Include  both  white  and  colored  victims. 
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XGS  BY  ASCRIBED  CAUSES. 
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NoTB. — In  theft  are  Included  robberies  of  all  kinds  Insults  include  "back  talk."  and  (luarielsomo 
language  with  white  persons,  resulting  in  lynclung  In  "all  other  causes"  arc  included  lighting  with  whites 
over  mattera  not  concerning  vroinen  .alleged  to  have  been  attacked. 
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Totals.. 

253 

218 

173 

419 

16G 

289 

393 

84 

08 

81 

120 

108 

294 

75 

36 

Totals  for  other  States.  1885-1918:  Ariz..  12:  Cal  ,  30;  Col.,  25;  Conn  ,  1  (In  1880):  Del  ,  1  (in  1903); 
Idalio;  8;  111.,  25;  Ind.,  31;  Iowa.  10:  Kan.,  36:  Mo.,  0;  Md  ,  23;  Mass  ,  0;  Mich.,  5:  Minn.,  3:  Mont.,  21; 
Xol..,  30:  Nev.,  6;  N.  Hamp.,  0:  N.  .1.,  I  (in  1886);  N.  M  ,  16:  N.  Y  ,  2  (1892  and  1896);  IST.  Dak,,  3:  Ohio, 
19:  Ore.i  10;  Pa..  6;  R,  I.,  0;  S.  Dak.,  15;  Utah,  0;  Vt  ,  0;  Wash  ,  14;  Wis.,  5;  Wyo  .  17 

FEWER    LYNCHINGS   IN   FIRST   HALF   OF    1920. 

There  was  a  decrease  In  the  number  of  lynchings  during  the  first  six  montlis  of  1920,  according  to  a  state- 
ment prepared  by  R.  R.  Moton,  Principal  of  Tuskogee  Institute,  and  made  public.  The  total  was  12,  com- 
pared with  17  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1919,  and  33  in  the  same  period  in  1918. 

All  of  those  lynched  were  negroes,  eight  of  whom  were  accused  of  assaulting  wliite  women.  The  largeat 
number  lynched  in  any  one  State  was  three  In  Minnesota  There  wore  two  in  Alabain.a  and  one  each  in 
f'lorida,  KeiBHicky,  Kaus.i.s,  Texus  and  .=^oath  Carolina 


Statistics  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 
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Where  the  States  Got  Their  Names. 


ORIGIN    OF    THE    NAMES    OF    TH 

ALABAMA — Allbama  was  the  Indian  name  of  a  tribe 
in'  Southern  Alabama — a  Mushhogean  tribe  of 
the  Creek  Confederacy.  Alibamu  is  from  the 
Choctaw  words  alba  aya  mule,  meanicg  "I  open 
or  clear  the  thicket.  " 

ALASKA — From  ■  Al-ay-es-ka,"  a  native  Eskfmo  or 
Irmult  word,  meaning  Great  Country. 

ARIZONA — From  Arlcouao,  "Few  Springs."  Papa8[0 
name  of  a  ranch  in  Sonora. 

Arkansas — Algonkln  name  of  the  Quapaw  Indians 

Califohnia — Spanish  "Calida  lormax,"  a  hot  fur- 
nace. 

COLORADO— Spanish,   meaning  red. 

COLUMP'A,  District  of — A  poetical  adoption  of 
the  •v'.mo  of  Columbus;  applied  to  the  territory 
in  i .  ,1  by  the  Federal  Commissioners  who  laid 
f";  o';t 

CoN.Nr;'n'icnT — Indian ,  "Quonecktacut,"  Long  River 
or  Kiver  of  Pines. 

DEi.AW.-aE — Named  after  Lord  De  La  War,  of 
Euti'aud,  Governor  of  Virginia,  who  entered  tlie 
Bay  \\\  1010. 

FLORir).*. — Spanish  words.  "Pascua  Florida,"  Feast 
o'  ?')')wer»  (Palm  Sunday),  on  which  day  it  Is 
f.aii!  •■  have  been  named.  In  1512,  by  Juan  Ponce 
lii  I...  •>n. 

GsoRun — Namod  after  King  George  II  of  England. 

Haw.a.i- -Kngllsh  spelling  of  Owhyhee,  where  Capt. 
Coo'!    .vas  killed  by  the  natives  In  1779 

5dahi>-  Indian  words,  "Edah  hoe,"  Light  on  the 
Mouui,ain.s 

Illinois — Indian  word,  by  some  translated  "The 
River  of  Men.  A  form  of  the  word  Ulniwek. 
"Illnl"  meant  "man,"  "Iw"  meant  "is,"  and  "ek,'" 
was  a  plural  signification. 

Indiana — Named  after   Indians    State  of  Indians. 

Iowa — The  loways,  or  Aiaouez,  or  Alaouas.  were  an 
Indian  Sioax  tribe.  The  word  means  "sleepy 
ones." 

Kansas — Name  of  a  tribe  of  the  Sioux. 

Kentucky — From  Choctaw  Indian  word  Kantak, 
applied  to  the  China  brier  or  China  root  plant, 
known   to  science   M   Smllaz  Pseudo-China. 

Louisiana — Named  by  the  Mississippi  River  navi- 
gator Robert  de  la  Salle,  in  1682,  after  King 
Louis  XIV  of  France. 

Maine — From  Maine,  an  ancient  province  of  France, 
south  of  Normandy,  owned  by  Queen  Henrietta 
Maria  ol  Enel.aiid,  wife  of  King  Charles  I. 

Marylano — -NaJied  In  honor  of  the  loregoing. 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria. 

MASsACiiusBTTa — An  Algonkln  Indian  name  from 
Maso;i(ic.Uu-o^-ot,  meaning  "great-liill-small  place," 
ludioalliK;  a  riftce  at  or  about  the  big  little  hills. 

M'-CHioAN  -'I'lie  Mlshigamaw  or  Mlsliawiguma  were 
Xwliana  The  word  means  "big  lake"  and  was 
appli.!('  to  Lake  Michigan.  "Michi"  meant 
"•^roai.,  '  and  "gama"  meant  "water." 

MiNKFcSOTA — Sioux  word  tor  cloudy  or  smoky 
w;iiur. 

Mjr!.si.ssippi — Indian  words.  "Mlche-sepe,"  Father 
ci  Waters. 

Missouri— The  Missouri  were  Indians  of  that  name. 

Montana — Spanish  for  mountainous;  used  now  by 
Peruvians  iw  a  name  for  their  Andean  districts. 

Nebraska— An  Omaha  Indian  name  for  the  "wide 
river,"  Platte. 

Nevada — A   Spanish   word,    meaning   "snow   clad." 

New  Hahp.shirb — Named,  In  1629,  after  the  County 
of  Hamp.shlre  England,  by  the  patentee,  Capt. 
John  Mason  of  the  Plymouth  Council 

^'Ew  Jersey — In  1G64  the  Duke  of  York,  of  England, 
■  granted  to  Lord  John  Berkeley  and  Sir  George 
Carteret  a  patent  or  deed  to  the  present  boundaries 
to  be  called  Neva  Caeaarla,  or  Nev/  Jersey.  Cae- 
sarea,  or  Caesaria,  was  the  ancient  name  of  the 
Island  of  Jersey  of  which  Carteret  had  been  ad- 
ministrator. 

New  Mexico — Mexico  Is  a  word  derived  from  the 
Azteo  word  "mexltll,"  title  of  their  national 
war  god. 

New  York — So  called  In  honor  of  the  Duke  of  York 
<(1664)  who  got  the  patent  from  his  brother,  King 
Charles  11  of  England,  and  sent  an  expedition 
and  took   possession  of   New  Netherlands. 

North    Carolina — The   Carolinas    were   originally 

named.  It  Is  said,  in  honor  of  King  Charles    IX 

of     France    by   Joan    Rlbault,    whose    expedition 

(1562)  was  financed  by  Admiral  Coligny.    "Car- 

'iio-  13  oae  Latin  word  tor  Charles      lu  1663, 
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King  Charles  II  granted  a  patent  to  the  land  under 
the  name  of  Carolina. 

North  Dakota — "Dakota"  means  "alliance  of 
friends,"  and  is  a  Sioux  Indian  word.  Koda  in 
Santee  dialect  and  Kola  in  Teton  dialect  are  the 
root  words 

OHIO — Iroquois  name,  denoting  fine  or  good. 

Oklahoma — Choctaw  word  for  "red  people." 

Oregon — The  Oregon  State  Librarian,  Cornelia 
Marvin,  saya  various  origins  of  the  name  have 
been  sugge.sted  as  follows:  Origanum,  a  wild  sago 
found  on  the  coast;  Orejon,  or  Oregones,  a  Spanish 
name  for  big-eared  (Indian)  men;  Orgon,  a  river  in 
Chiniese  Tartary;  Oi/er-vn-gen,  a  Shoshone  Indian 
word  for  'place  of  plenty;"  Avra  agua,  Spanish 
word  meaning  gently  falling  waters:  Oiiragan,  a 
French  word  for  hurricanes;  Wav-rc-gan,  an 
Algonkln  word  for  "beautiful  water." 

Pennsylvania — Penn-sylvania,  from  Penn;  and 
Sylva,  Latin  word  for  grove  or  woods.  Groves 
of  Penn;  so  called  in  honor  of  William  Penn,  who, 
in  1681,  got  a  deed  for  the  State  from  King  Charles 
II  of  England,  in  settlement  of  a  debt  which  the 
British  Government  owed  Penn's  father.  William 
called  the  country  Sylvanla,  and  the  King  prefixed 
it  with  "Penn." 

Philippines — Spanish,  "Islas  Filiplnas,"  discovered 
in  1521  by  Magellan,  whom  the  natives  killed  In  a 
skirmish;  named  in  honor  of  King  Philip  II  of 
Spain  by  a  colonizing  expedition  from  Mexico. 

Porto  Rico — From  the  Spanish  "Puerto  Rico," 
Rich  Port. 

Rhode  Island — "IsKs  of  Rhodes"  was  the  name, 
chosen  by  the  General  Court  of  the  olony,  in 
1644.  The  name  of  one  of  the  Islands  had  been 
Aquedneck.  The  name  of  Providence  Planta- 
tions then  gradually  lapsed. 

South  Carolina — (See  North  Carolina). 

South  Dakota — (See  North  Dakota). 

Tennessee — Called,  from  1784  to  1788,  the  State 
of  Franklin.  "Tennessee"  is  an  Anglicized  Indian 
word — Ten-asse   said  to  mean  "a  curved  spoon." 

Texas — According  to  Elizabeth  H.  West,  State 
Librarian  at  Austin,  "Texiis  is  an  Indian  word 
meaning  Friends  or  Allies.  So  far  as  1  know,  it 
has  not  an  Az  ec  origin.  It  applied,  originally. 
In  the  Indian  usage  to  the  Indian  tribes  about  the 
early  Spanish  missions  around  Eastern  Texas; 
and  later  to  tribes  ranging  as  far  west  as  the  Rio 
Grande,  to  designate  a  large  number  of  tribes  v/ho 
were  ordinarily  allied  against  the  Apaches." 

Utah — Named  alter  the     Utes,  an   Indian  tribe. 

Vermont — From  Verd  and  Mont,  two  French  words 
meaning  Green  Mountains.  The  name  is  said  to 
have  been  bestowed  by  Samuel  de  Charaplaln 
when  he  saw  from  the  lake,  later  called  after  him, 
green  hills  to  the  East. 

Virginia — Named  in  honor  of  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Henry  VIII,  sometimes  called  by  her  courtiers 
the  "Virgin  Queen"  of  England.  Tlie  name  was 
bestowed  by  one  of  the  coui'tiers,  Sir  Walter 
Raleish,  who  fitted  out  the  expeuitiou  of  discovery 
in  1584. 

Washington — Named  after  George  Washington. 
When  the  bill  creating  the  Toriltory  of  Columbia 
was  introduced  In  the  32nd  Congress,  secoi'.d  ses- 
sion, the  name  was  changed  in  the  bill  to  Washing- 
ton because  of  the  existence  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

West  Virgini.< — (See  Virginia). 

Wisconsin — An  Indian  name  which,  according  to 
Reuben  Goldthwaites,  was  originally  spelled 
"Ouiscousiu"  by  the  French  missionaries  and  In 
old  French-American  documents:  also  was  spelled 
"Mlsconsing,"  "Ouisconching,"  "Oulskensing." 
The  Yankee  settlers  spelled  It  "Wlskonsan,"  then 
"W'isUonsin;"  but  Congress  changed  it  to  "Wis- 
consin." 

Wyoming — (By  the  State  Historian,  Eunice  G. 
Anderson) — What  we  would  determine  to  be  the 
most  authentic  publication  upon  the  derivatives 
of  the  name  of  our  State  gives  the  following: 
"The  word  Wyoming  was  taken  from  Wyoming 
Valley,  Pennsylvania,  rendered  famous  from  Camp- 
bell's beautiful  poem,  'Gertrude  of  Wyoming.' 
The  word  means  '  mountains  and  valleys  alter- 
nating.' Or,  as  we  construed  It,  'Here  God  has 
bent  down  the  backs  of  His  mountains  for  man  to 
make  his  habitations."  "  This  Is  given  by  Gen. 
Freeman. 
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State. 


United  States .  . 

Alabama 

Alaslsa 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut. . . . 

Delaware 

D.  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 


Massachusetts 
MicbigaTi ...    . 


When  Adopted 


20  June, 
29  Dec, 


1782 
1868 


1863 
3  May, 


1861 
Oct., 


1804 
1842 


1843 
5  Dec, 
5  March, 
26  Aug., 


1799 
1866 
1818 


25  Feb., 
29  Jan., 
20  Dec, 


Minnesota . 
Mississippi. 
Missouri.. . 


Montana ...    . 
Nebraska. .  .    . 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey .  .  . 
New  Mexico.  . 
New  York .... 
North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . 
Rhode  Island . . 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington. . . 
West  Virginia.  . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


1847 
1861 
1792 


Motto 


9  Jan., 
12  Aug  , 


1820 
1648 


13  Dec, 

1835 

185S 
7  Feb., 
11  Jan., 

24  M.ay, 

1  March, 
24  Feb., 
11  Feb.. 
3  Oct., 
9  Sept., 
1809 
1893 


1780 


1894 
1822 

1864 
1867 
1866 
1785 
1770 
1850 


6  April, 
1857 

2  March, 
1864 


1860 
1809 


1797 


Sept., 
Oct., 

1853 
26  Sept., 


186G 
1779 

1863 


1868 


E  Pluribus  Unura  (Many  in  One.) 

Here  We  llest. 

None. 

Ditat  Deus  (God  Enriches.) 

Regnant  Populi  (The  People  llulo.) 

Eureka  (I  Have  Found  It.) 

Nil  Sine  Numiue  (Nothing  Without  God.) 

Sustinet  qui  Transtulit  (He  Who  Tiausplanted  Still  Sustains.) 

Liberty  and  Independence. 

Justitia  Omnibus  (Justice  to  All  ) 

In  God  We  Trust. 

Wisdom,  Justice,  Moderation. 

Salve  (Welcome,  or  Hull.) 

State  Sovereignty — National  Union 

None. 

Our  Liberties  We  t'rize,  and  Our  Rights  We  Mamtain. 

Ad  Astra  per  A.spera  iTo  the  Stars  Through  Difflculties.) 

United  We  Staml,  Divided  We  Fall. 

Union,  Justice,  and  Confidence. 

Dirigo  (I  Direct.) 

Fatti  Maschi  Parole  Femine  (Manly  Deeds  and  Womanly  Words.) 
Scuto  Donae  Voluntatis  Tuae  Coronasti  nos)  (With  the  Shield  of  Thy 
Good-Will  Thou  Hast  Covered  Us.) 

Ense  Petit  Placidam  sub  Liberlate  Quieteui  (V/itli  the  Sword  She  Seeks 
Quiet  Peace  Under  Llbeity.) 

Si  Qiiaeris  Peninsulam  Amoeniim  Circums))icc  (If  Thou  Seckest  a  Beau- 
tiful Peninsula    Behold    It   Here.) 

Etoilo  du  Nord  (The  Star  of  tlie  North ) 

Virtute  et  Armls.  ,  .    ,     ,    „ 

Salus  Populi  Supreme  Lex  Esto  (Tlie  Welfare  of  the  People  l3  the  Supremo 
Law.) 

Oro  y  Plata  (Gold  and  Silver  ) 

Equality  Before  the  Law. 

All  for  Our  Country. 

None. 

Liberty  and  Prosperity. 

Crosoit  Eundo  (It  Increases  by  Going  ) 

Excelsior  (Higher,  More  Elevated.) 

Esse  Qu.am  Videri  (To  Be  Rather  Than  to  Seem.) 

Liberty  and  Union,  One  and  Inseparable  Now  and  Forever 

Imperium  in  Imperio  (A  Government  Within  a  Government.) 

The  Union 

Virtue,  Libel  ty,  and  Independence. 

Hope.  ,     ,  • 

Dum  Spiro,  Spero  (While  I  Breathe  (  IJopc.J..' 

Under  God  the  People  Rule 

Agriculture,  Commerce 

None. 

None 

Freedom  and  Unity. 

Sic  Semper  Tyranni.s  (Thus  .Always  to  Tyrants  ) 

Al-kl  (By  and  By.) 

Montani  Semper  Liberi  (Mountaineers  Always  Freemen  ) 

Forward. 

Cedant  Arma  Togae  (Let  Arms  Yield  to  the  Gown  ) 
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Name 

OF 

State 


Ala.  .  . 
Ariz . . . 
Ark . .    . 
Cal.... 

Col 

Ct 

Del 

D.  of  C 

Fla 

Ga 

Idaho . . 

lU 

Ind.  . 
la.... 
Kan  . 
Ky..  . 
La 


Name  of  Flower. 


Goldenrod 

Sahuaro  or  G.  C 
Apple  Blossom. . 
Golden  Poppy. . . 

Columbine 

Mountain  Laurel 
Peach  Blossom. 

No  choice 

Orange  Blossom 
Cherokee  Rose. . 

Syringa 

Violet 

Carnation 

Wild  Rose 

Sunflower 

Trumpet  Vine  . 
Magnolia 


By 
^Vhora 
Chosen 


Schools 

Legisl. 

Legisl. 

Legisl. 

Schools 

Legisl. 

Legisl. 


Legi.9l, 

Legist. 

People. 

Legisl. 

Legisl. 

People. 

Legisl. 

People 

I^egisl. 


NAMli 
OF 

State. 


Me    . 
Md .     . . 
Mass.     . 
Mich    . 
.Minn.    . 
Miss.  .  . 
Mo.  . 
Mont. 
Neb. . 
Nev . . 
N.  H. 
N   J.    .  . 
N.  Mcx 
N.  Y.  .  . 
N.  C.  .  . 
N   Dak 


Name  of  Flower 


Pine  Cone  &T'sl. 
Blackeyed  Susan 
May  Flower .... 

.\pple  Blossom   . 
Moccasin  Flower 
Magnolia. .    . 
No  choice. 
Bitt€r  Root, 
Goldenrod.    . 
Sagebrush. . 
Purple  Lilac.  . 
Violet......    . 

Cactus     .  ,    .  . 

Rose 

Daisy 

Wild  Prairie  Rose 


By 
Whom 
Chosen 


Schools 

Legisl. 

Legisl. 

Legisl. 

Legisl. 

Schools 

i/egisl.' 

Legisl. 

People. 

Legisl 

Legisl. 

Schools 

Schools 

People. 

Legisl 


Name 

ov 
State. 


Ohio.  . 
Okla .  . 
Ore.    . 
Penu  . 
R  I... 
S.  C    . 
S.  Dak. 
Tenu. . 
Texas . 
Utah, 
Vt     . 
Va... 
Wash. 
W.  Va  . 
Wis.    . 
VVyo.. . 


Name  of  Flower 


Scarlet   Carnafn 

M  istlctoe 

Oregon  Grape. . . 

No  choice 

Violet 

No  choice 

Pasque  Flower .  . 
No  choice .  .    . . 
Bluobonnet.  . .    . 

Sego-Lily 

Red  Clover.. 

Dogwood 

Rhododendron. . 
Rhododendron. . 

Violet ;  . 

Indian  Paintb'sh 


By 

Whom 
Chosen 

Legisl. 
Legisl. 
Legisl. 


Schools 

Legisl 

Legi.sl 

Legisl 

Legisl 

Legisl. 

People. 

Legisl. 

Schools. 

Legisl 


From  time  to  time  Congress  has  been  asked  to  adopt  a  national  flower,  but  has  taken  ho  Step  to  that  end 


BIRTH    STONES. 

January — Garnet.     Fobriuiry— Amethyst.     March — Bloodstone  and  aquamarine.     April — Diamond 
May — Emerald.   June — Pearl  and  moonstone.   July — Ruby.   August — Sardonyx  and  peridot.   Septerab»- 
Sapphiro.    October — Opal  and  tourmaline.    November — Topaz.     December — Turquoise  an4  !»"'- 
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the 


SOBRtQUIETS    OR    BY-NAMES    OF    CITIES    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

Portland,  Ore  — Tlie  Rose  City. 
Providence — Tlie     Gateway     of 

Southern  New  Engluncl. 
Reading^Tlie  Pretzel  City 
Rochester — The  Floui  City. 
St.  Jo.seuli— The  fity  Worth  While. 
Hf,  I,o!iis— The  Moutut  fity. 
St   Paul,  Minn. — The  rfaiiuly  City 

and    The  (Jem  City 
Halt   I.ake  V\\y — 'I'lie  fiiy  of  the 

Suints 

t>rui    Kiftuoisco — riu'   c;olc]cii    fiate 

City 
.•^avaiiDah.  Ca  — '1  he  Vorcsl  ( 'iiy  o( 

the  t50uth 
Strantou— The  Kloctric  City 
H€attle~The  Queen  City. 
Springfield,  111. — The  Flower  f 


Albany— The  Capital  City. 
Atlanta— The    Gate    City    of 

South 
Baltimore — The  Monumental  City 
Hlrnoingham — BirtninBham     the 

Beautiful 
Bo.ston — The    Hub,    lican    Town 

.Mhens  of  America 
Brooklyn — The  City  of  c;burchp.s 
Buffalo — The   Queen   City   of   the 

f^ake, 
Charleston.   S.    O  — The    I'almeltt.. 
I    <"ity. 
<-.'hicago — The    NXinil;.     City     and 

Garden  Cit>- 
Cincinnati — The    i/uien    City  and 

Porhopolte. 
Cltn'pland — The  i  orf-«;  City 
UaWas — The  City  of  (he  Hour 
Davtoii — The  Gem  city 
Denver — The  ("ity  ol  the  Plains. 
Dos  Moiuea- The  Clly  of  Certaiii- 

lie.a. 
Di.'iroll     The  City   "(   the  Sdaits. 
Duluth-- The  Zenith    Oily   of    the 

Unsalted  Pea 
(}alvo.stoii— The  Oleander  City 
Hannibal,  Mo.— The  Bluft  Cit.\ 
llnrtford-  Insurance       City       and 

CharK'f  Oak  City 
IntliaDitpoli.--' — Thf  riai'.rYi.-ul  Cil.\ 


.Jacksonville — The  Gateway  City. 
Kansjif^  City,   ."'lo. —  The  Heart   of 

America. 
Keokuk,  Iowa— The  Gate  City. 
Little  Roek^The  City  of  Roses 
Lo.s    Angeles— The    .Metropolis    of 

the   W  esi    and   The   City   of  the 

AngeLv. 
I,ouis>illc— The  Falls  City 
Lowell    -The  City  of  Spindles 
l,>'nii— The  City  of  Shoe?. 
Madison,   Wis  —The  Lake  city 
-Mcniphl.s— The  Bluff  City 
\fllwaukee— -Mihvauhcc  the  Hrigh; 

.Spot  and   The  Cream  City. 
Minneapolis- The  I'loui  City. 
Xashville  -The  City  of  Ro^'h.s 
Vewark  -Newark  Knows  How 
New  Bedford — 'I'he  Whaling  City 
New  Haven — The  City  of  Kimf. 
New  Orleans  -  The  Crescent  City. 
New     York -The     Kmpirc     C^ty. 

C.othani,  The  Metropolis 
Omaha-  -The    <!a(r    city    uf     the 

NVe.st. 
P,iter,soi)~  The  .Silk    c:ity   and    ilic 

Lyons  of  America. 
Philadelphia— The  City   of   Broth- 
erly Love  and  The  Quaker  City. 
Pitt.3btirgh~-The     Iron     City    and 

The  Smoky  <'ily 
Portland.  ?\le  --The  JiiM'.>-t  Cii.\ 


.\Ia.-J.s      Tlie     Cily 


ity. 
of 


;.ud    I  he 
l^iiiplre 


Springlii'Ul, 

Homes 
Syiacii'kv — Tlio   Salt    Cilv 

Central     CItj      of     i  tM< 

State 

Toledo—  Tlie  Coin  city 
Troy-  The  Coll.ar  City, 
Washington—  I'he  City  of  .Maguili- 

ccut  iil.slanccH. 
Worcester- -The  Hcarl  of  the  Coni- 
'      inonucaHli 


RACES    or    MANKIND. 

Tbe  followin):  ic  compiled  tiom  the  arrangcm'-nt  by  F.thnolo^i.'-i   1  i;;uici  :iii(l  iill\eis: 


Eurorwan 
Br.iDch 


Aiaincuu 
liranch 


Hypei  1)01  can 
Branch 

Mongolian 
Branch 


Sinaic 
Branch 


Jlindoo 
Branch 

ICthiopian 
Branch 

Malay 
Bnuich 


Teutonic  Family  . 
Latin  F.-imily .  .  .  . 
Slavonian  Family 

Greek  Family 

I  Libyan  Family 
I  Semitic  Family 
{  Persian  Fa.rnib'  . 
i  Georirian  Family 
•  Cirf.a^.'^lan   Family 


'  Lapp   l-~amil.\' 

\ 

(  Mongol   Family 

1  Tunguse  Family 

1  Turk  Family  .    . 

(  Yakut  Family 

(  Ctunesc  Family. 

\  Japanese  Family 

(  Indo-Chinese  Family. 


I  Hindoo  Family,     . 
\  Malabar  Family 

I  Aby.ssini.au   Family 

\  Fellan   Family 

i  Malay  Family.    .  . 

J  Polynesian  i^'amily 

I 

I  Micronesian  Family 


.•\rincnians,  O,sso(ines 


WHITE     HAtE 

Scandinavians    C.crmaus,   Knglisli. 
French    .Spaniards    Italians    .Moldo-W.illaciiians 
.Russians    Finns,  Bulgarians.  Servians,  .Magyars,  Croats.  Tchecks, 

Poles,   Lltluianians 
Gteeks    AJbanian.s 
fCpyi.tiau.s    Bet  hers. 
Arab.s.  .i<^w>.   Syrians. 
Persians,  Algiians    Kinds 
Georgians 
Ciicassians    Mingu-lians 

VK1J.0\\     K\(K 

.Samoie<le       Katntsohadalc.      i;.s(n;jiiuiu,     Tcni.ssian,     Jukaghiritc, 

and   Koiiak    I'amities 
Mongols    Kalmuclts    Biniats 
Tunguse.s    NLinchus 

Turcomans,    Kiighis,   Nouajs,   (^sm;nili« 
Yakuts 
Chinese 
I  a  piine.'ie 
Burmese,   siames ■■ 

iinowN    K.^rn 
Sikhs,   .lats,    RijpooLs    Main  atlas    Bcnsialcsc,   C'ingalese 
Malabars    Tamals     rclingas 
.\byssiuians.   Bcabras    (iailas 
Fellans 

MalavH     .Tavane.sc     IJaLlas     Hougis     Maccassais,    Dyaks,    Togals. 
Maoris     Tongas     Tahitians      Poraolouans,     Maiqucsans,     Sand- 

wichiaiis 
Ladrone     Caroline,    and    M nigra ve    Islanders 


Southern 
Branch 


Nortliern 
Branch 


Western 
Branch 

Eastern 
■"■ranch 


Andian  Famil.v  , 
Pampean  Family 
Gtiarani  Family 

I  Southern   Family., 
j  Northeastern  Family 
1 


RED    R.VCT. 

Quichuas    lor    Tuca.s),    Aiitis,    Andian.".   .\raucanian3 
Patagonians     Puolches     Charruas,    Tobas 
Guaranis    Bocotudos 

Aztecs     Maya.s,    Lencas     Otlioinls,    Tarascas,    etc 
Cheiokoes,     Hiuons       IroQUoia,     Siou,\,      Apaches 
Crcek.s,  etc 


Mo.xas,    Abipous,    etc. 
[Comanches, 


\  Northwestern  Family   .Chinooks.  iiigger  Indians,  Nootkans,  etc 

DL.^CK   HACE, 
I  Caflre   Family 
{  Hottentot  Family     .    . 
■  Negro  Family 

j  Papuan  Family    . 
1  Andam.au  Family 


Fliians,  New  Caledonians,  etc 
Andamnns.  Australians 


Manufactures  in  the  United  States,   /S99-1914- 
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MANUFACTURES    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES,    1899-1914. 

(By  the  Burea-u  of  the  Genaus.) 


GROUP. 


Food  and  kindred  products . 


ToxtlICK 


li  oa  and  steel  and  products 


Lumber  and  remanu/ivctnre.s 


Leather  jind  finislied  products 


I'apur  and  printing 


l.itiuoi'  and  heveiagc-i 


Chemicals  anti  aliied  i>rod't.<; 


StoiU!,  clay,  lila.ss  products. 


Metals   and    metal    i)roduct,s 
other  than  iron  and  .steel. 


Tobacco  nutnvilacturcs 


Veliide.s.  land  iran.sportation 


Railroad  lepair  shops 


I.Ii.scelliinoou.s  industries 


All  iiuUistiies 


Year. 


1899 

1904 

1909 

1914 

1899 

1904 

1909 

1914 

1899 

1904 

1909 

1014 

1.S99 

1904 

1909 

1914 

1899 

1904 

1909 

1914 

1899 

1904 

1009 

1014 

1S99 

1904 

1909 

1914 

1809 

1904 

1900 

1914 

1809 

1904 

1909 

1914 

1899 

1904 

1909 

1914 

1309 

1904 

1909 

1914 

1890 

1904 

1909 

1914 

1800 

1004 

1909 

1914 

1899 

1904 

1909 

1914 

1890 

1004 

1009 

1914 


Estab- 
lishments, 


41,247 

45.857 

55,364 

59,317 

17,647 

17,042 

21,723 

22,995 

14.082 

14,431 

17,292 

17,719 

34,954 

32,,'')01 

48,539 

42,030 

.'5,625 

.5,318 

5.728 

0,758 

26,627 

.30,803 

3  4,828 

37,196 

5,740 

6,379 

7.347 

7,.-.62 

S,0:3.S 

9  82  0 

12.001) 

12,374 

1 1  524 

10,773 

16.108 

14,747 

5,04 1 

5,880 

8,783 

10,023 

1 4,9.".9 

16,827 

15,822 

13,951 

7.338 

0.058 

6.562 

9.000 

1,400 

1,226 

1,686 

2,011 

12,402 

13,259 

i6,.'S9 

10  103 

207, .t14 

216, ISO 

268,401 

275.701 


Wage 
earners. 


301.868 

354,046 

411,575 

496,234 

1.022,123 

1,156,305 

1,438,446 

1,498,664 

745,235 

868,634 

1,026,553 

3-061,0.58 

671.096 

734,136 

911,593 

833,529 

248,026 

264,459 

309,766 

307,060 

298.744 

351,640 

415,990 

452,900 

.   .55,120 

68,338 

77,827 

88,152 

196,.533 

227,326 

267.261 

299,569 

231,716 

285.346 

342.827 

334,702 

161,463 

198,531 

249,607 

262.1.54 

132,526 

159,406 

166,810 

178,872 

133,663 

136,625 

202,710 

263,076 

180,620 

247,922 

304.502 

365,002 

332.825 

415,669 

480.480 

.")94.465 

4.712,763 

5,468,383 

6.615  046 

7,036,337 


Cost  of 
materials. 


81,782,863,000 

2,306,121,000 

3,187,803,000 

3,828,512,000 

894,846,000 

1,246,562,000 

1.74.5,510,000 

1,993.058.000 

1.000,949,000 

1,190,794,000 

1,799,942,000 

1,762.313.000 

480.930,000 

517, .501,000 

717,833.000 

762,350,000 

396,633,000 

480,221,000 

669,874,000 

753.13.5.000 

214.566.000 

309.012,000 

451.230,000 

580,715,000 

93,815.000 

130,840.000 

186.128.000 

246.188,000 

451,4,57,000 

633,919.000 

931,04,5,000 

1,289,348.000 

85,137.000 

123,067,000 

183.792,000 

238,734,000 

472,515,000 

633.132,000 

892,065,000 

1,023,354.000 

92.867,000 

126,086,000 

177,186,000 

207,134,000 

1.53,254.000 

177.641,000 

306  537,000 

5S6,(i70,000 

113,800,000 

I56,.568,00( 

214  581,000 

261,430,000 

342.210,000 

459,735  000 

670,2.50,000 

835,139  000 

6,.575,.H51.000 

8,.500,2OH.()0O 

12,142  701,000 

I4,368,0.'50.000 


Value  of 
products. 


32.199,204,000 

2, 845,. 556,000 

3,037,618,000 

4,810,700,000 

1.028,606,000 

2,147,441,000 

3,060,109,000 

3,414,61.5,000 

1,819,478,000 

2,199,770.000 

3,164,472,000 

3,223,141,000 

1,007,.532,O00 

1,219,749.000 

1.588,274,000 

1,599,710,000 

.582,048,000 

724,301,000 

992,713,000 

1,104,50.5,000 

607,907,000 

.859,814,000 

1,179,285,000 

1,4.56.046,000 

382,898,000 

501,254,000 

674.311,000 

772,0.80,000 

761,601,000 

1,075,519,000 

1,526,509,000 

2,001,634,000 

270,050.000 

301,148,000 

531.737,000 

014  162,000 

690.07  l.OOO 

895,975.000 

1,240,410,000 

1,417,043,000 

,  263.713,000 

.331,111,000 

416  605,000 

490,165,000 

277  485,000 

320.624  000 

,561,763  000 

1,034.197,000 

227.485,000 

323,212.000 

437.563,0001 

.5.52.61^,000 

687, 2^56,000 

0.58  333  000 

1,360,413,000 

1,740,418  000 

I  1,406,027  000 

14  793.903  000 

20.672  052,000 

24,246,435,()00 


Value  added 
by  manufac 


$4 16,341, 001  > 

539.435,000 

749,81,5,000 

988,197.00,) 

73»,760.O;)0 

900,879,000 

l;314,683,000 

1,421,5.57,000 

818,.529,0;)O 

1,008,982,000 

1,364,530,0.(0 

1,460,831,0110 

526,602,0  )0 

702,248,000 

870,441,0!)() 

837,360.1)011 

185,415,0  M) 

244,170.0.'K) 

322,839.01)1) 

351,460.010 

393,341.000 

5.50.802.000 

728.046.6110 

S75.331.0i)0 

289.083,000 

31)1,40.5,00(1 

488,183,000 

525,892,0:10 

3iO,234,00:i 

44l,60IM.)00 

505.554;0OO 

712,286.000 

185.513  000 

268,081.00  I 

:;47/045.()>i) 

375  42S00.) 

218,450.0(10 

262,843  00  » 

•  348,345,00'( 

r,03  688  000 

170,846.00  I 

:  205,025,0110 

230.509  01)0 

283.031,000 

124,231,000 

142,983,000 

255,226.((00 

447,827,000 

1 13  676  000 

160  044  O'lil 

222,982, (!0) 

201  179,001) 

345,040.000 

<>.98, 598,000 

681  163,001) 

014  279  (100 

4  831  076,000 

«  293  695,000 

8.529,261,000 

0  878  346,000 


SliOPS,    BY    NUMBER    OF    W.-VGi:    KAHMiHS,    1914 


E.itablishnicnt.s  employing : 

So- 

eslal)- 

lishments 

A  vei-agc; 
Xo.  wage 
earners 

Establishments  employing; 

estab- 
lishments . 

Average 
No  wage 
earners 

No  wage  earners .,;  ,   .. 
1  to  5  wage  earners.. 
6  to  20  wage  earners. .    . 

32.S50 
140.971 
.54,379 
22  032 
11.079 
8.470 

■  317,2i6 
606,594 
742  529 
791.726 

1,321,077 

251  to  500  wage  earners. .   .  . 
501  to  1,000  wage  earners./ . 
Over  1,000  wage  earners. .  . : 

Total        

:•     3,108 

■  1.348 

648 

1,075  los 

926  .S2^ 

I  255,259 

51  to  100  wage  earners 

101  to  250  wa!?e  earners 

275,791 

7,036,337 

In  1910  ttie  w.age  earners  in  New  York  Citv  were  thus  classiOed:  Employed  by  individu:',ls,  126,839; 
employed  by  corporations,  312,747;  employed  by  others,  145,693.  The  same  classification  for  Chicago 
was:     27,532;  265,955;  20,223      Philadelphia:     39,215;   166,706;  45,365.     Detroit^     4/397;  91,757;  3,440 

In  New  York  State  in  1914  there  were  48,203  establishments  with  182,605  salaried  employees  and  1,057 
857  wage  enrners;  capital,  83,334.278,000.  sal.-iries,  8242,729,000;  wages,  5631,042,000;  cost  of  material,'!, 
$2,108,607;    value   of   products,    83,814.661,000. 
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Building  Statistics  of  Chief  American  ('ihe^. 


COST    OF    NEW    BUILDINGS    IN    AMERICAN    CITIES 


On. 

I'Jia 

1915. 

1910 

1917 
51971,012 

1 0 1 S 
¥3,. 545.375 

1919 

Atl.inta.  Ga 

S5  112.944 

S4„5S9,214 

,?3,6C1  840 

.?  10  435,250 

Baltimore,  Md 

14,053.802 

9,541,891 

9  246,497 

0.302,643 

3,892,067 

13  705,797 

Boston,  Mass 

22,780,011 

29,113,092 

27.826,628 

23,426.601 

6,075„583 

10,0,34,206 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y 

34.762,.'50G 

45,601,851 

37  074,55.S 

28,503,290 

23,019.7,52 

68,125,411 

Buffalo.  N.  Y 

]3.;«)O,30O 

11,798,000 

13,137,000 

10  .501  000 

7,014,030 

13,033,000 

Cambridge.  Mats- 

().. 588,085 

3,384,29(» 

4,210.940 

3,741  273 

2,222.690 

2,990.669 

Cliii'ago.  Ill 

S;i. 008.427 

97.291,400 

112.835.150 

64,188  7.50 

34.003,750 

101,198,2,50 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  .  .    . . 

7. .543.475 

13.443.41-' 

S..597,265 

7,921  110 

4  596  538 

10,923,7,50 

CleveianU,  Ohio 

22.543,30,5 

32,060,305 

33.098,2.5.. 

30,483,7,50 

16.380,400 

47,707,025 

Columbus,  Ohio 

5..508,4nK 

4.928,425 

7.193.240 

3.914  7,30 

3,300,220 

6,346,430 

Day  ton.  Ohio 

3.288,3.51) 

3„534,620 

5„5S9,727 

3.946.736 

3,032,208 

8,052,758 

Dpiivcr.  Col 

2.7!)7,148 

2,048,575 

4,028.840 

4,252,000 

2, .585,890 

6,799,960 

Ueiroit.  Mich 

30,434,380 

32,235,540 

51.007,590 

39, 092, ,305 

17.471.050 

83,23.5,095 

l''aU  mver,  Ma.M 

1,507. 8.55 

1.824,000 

04-4,496 

l,4tl„541 

Giaud  Rapids,  Mich   .    . 

4, 1011,000 

2.084,037 

3.479,239 

1,907,017 

1,222,138 

3,758,595 

Hartford,  Conn .... 

5.781,751 

5,575.895 

7.383,163 

7,081,616 

2,254.983 

8.351,521 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

".I,30l,ii73 

7,083,042 

8,899,404 

7,103,038 

4,558,070 

12,794,556 

Jcr.5ey  ("Ity,  N.  J  .  . . 

5,413.007 

5,351,030 

5,005.243 

3,590,718 

.5,047,729 

4,5,57,951 

Kansas  City,  Kan 

1.252. .SOI) 

962,749 

778.430 

1,6,56  965 

1,933,207 

1,665,232 

Kan-ias  City,  Mo.    . . 

10..57S.Hi2 

10,007.405 

11.5.57.043 

10,138,4.50 

5,049,445 

13.164,060 

liOs  Angele.s,  Cal 

31,041.021 

11,888,002 

15,036.025 

16,932,082 

8,678,802 

29,045,619 

Louisville.  Ky. . . 

3,01 7. .'40 

1,055,390 

4,030,435 

1,007,280 

1,990„308 

4,140,269 

Loivell,  Mass. ... 

9()!t,.s08 

1.231,310 

1,745.310 

1.521.259 

1,419,393 

3,3.52,710 

Mcniplils,  Term      *    . 

3,049,308 

2,730,488 

3,091,970 

2,026  8.50 

1,591,078 

7,518,950 

Milwaukee.  Wis       .      . 

]3.(i47.02-l 

11, .504,325 

14,762,851 

11,149.492 

6,039,,526 

21,457,820 

Minneapolis,  Minn . 

12.857.035 

10.349,940 

22.909  910 

9.257.285 

5,395,740 

17,307,410 

?viv=ilivillc,  Tinn 

1.000,000 

1,510,417 

3,621.132 

1 ,095,575 

046, 60i; 

2,528,821 

Nert-ark,  N.J   ... 

10. .(17. 073 

0.ir,2.052 

.8,808,310 

9,336,594 

5,320,833 

20,165,795 

New  Bedford.  Ma»v 

.3. 007, 7011 

3.120,734 

4  762,081 

3,0.53,211 

970  714 

7,005,570 

T\e«  Haven,  Conn   . 

4,700,151 

7,101,947 

5,020,440 

5,644,809 

3  259,558 

8,910,917 

New  Orleans-,  I.:» . 

-I.08,s,2i;i 

2,950,357 

3,117.614 

2,747.078 

1,762„579 

4,248,992 

New  York.  N    V 

107,104,707 

103,023,800 

152,482.70.1 

37,611,000 

22,820,295 

2.56,223,892 

Oakland,  Cal    . 

8,.535,251 

5,045,290 

5„570,296 

4,383,132 

5,380.179 

0,500,787 

Omatia.  Xeb. .  . 

4,110.733 

5,385,005 

7,225  957 

7,737,047 

3,715.6.39 

8,030,245 

Philadelphia.  Pa   .     ... 

35.125.810 

35,010,640 

49.890.370 

34,055,480 

16,0.52,370 

65,1,58,750 

PiitHljurgh  and  Ailtniieny 

15,470.055 

14,227,020 

13,556,965 

1  1,404,207 

7,938,1.50 

14,836,712 

Portland,  Ore     . 

12  950.915 

4,895.345 

0,301,300 

3,042,735 

0.181,259 

10,000,165 

I'rovidence,  R    I 

7,289,100 

7,023,700 

7,0.53,000 

2,041.700 

5,543,900 

Heading,  P.i . 

.848.850 

1,102,100 

1,401,725 

912.875 

,508,525 

1,377,013 

Itlclimond,  V:.. 

3.0.;0,470 

3,244,7.52 

1,927,390 

4,118,088 

1,838,614 

8,770,438 

lloeliester,  N.  Y'     .    . 

9,042,124 

9,108,333 

9,036.431 

0,719,020 

1,949„551 

9,499,334 

8t  .'oseoh.  Mo 

895.070 

942,770 

892.142 

827.541 

558,847 

1,086,720 

St  Louts.  Mi.> 

15.340,012 

11,439,320 

12,753,380 

10.4J8,014 

5,934,290 

20.538,460 

St   Paul.  Mlhii   .  . 

9.450. 1.50 

9.237,4,58 

11.128.027 

7,217,140 

10,131,372 

18,453,295 

San  Francisco,  CU 

21,037,201 

13.990,704 

18,837,153 

15,5,80,337 

7,92  4,319 

14,813,242 

Scianton.  Va  . 

1.413,5.59 

1,683,592 

1  ,.540,972 

1,421,480 

426,356 

2,112,372 

Seattle,  Wash. 

9.321,115 

0,450,995 

8,304,089 

0,714,315 

10,899,775 

15,014,960 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

5.200,70.-< 

4,693,310 

4,278,143 

4,2.52,701 

1,. 599, 174 

6,073,1.58 

Toledo,  Olilo..      . 

5.803. lOl 

7,.503,680 

9,092,268 

7,204,540 

2,061,661 

7,889,132 

Wasliington,  !■>    C 

10.4^9.402 

9,749,301 

15,049  ,.804 

12,910,880 

7,172,818 

20,402,292 

W  orccster.  Mas'-' 

4,780,195 
S073.22O.n25 

4,520,382 
>:0-l  1.769.199 

6,033,349 

4.332.855 
S512„'-.70.744 

2  080,869 
5302,571,607 

6,680,919 

Total 

•«7S0,183.970 

1,060,228,910 

Figures  for  1916.  1917,  and  1918  au>  tiom  Br.ixistioefH  Xew  Yoik  means  Manhattan  aud  Bron.v,  and 
tlie  llgures  do  not  include  alterations. 

Building  contr.icts  awarded  liurini,'  (he  ftist  lialt  of  1919  in  tliat  portion  of  tl>e  United  States  past  of  Iho 
Mississippi  River  and  north  of  the  Olilu  Hi\  er  totalled  8980,904,000,  according  lo  stalislics  cDinpiied  l)y  the 
F,  w.  Dodge  Compajiy.  Tlils  Indicates  an  increase  of  23%  over  tlic  siinilza-  peiiods  of  the  live  years  pre- 
ceding. 

In  the  New  York  and  Noitiiern  New  .Tei.scv  District,  of  the  total  amount  of  l)uilding  started  from  Jan- 
uary I,  1919.  to  June  1,  1919,  43';.  was  losidentlal  and  13H  "'o  iTidustiial  In  Manliattan,  there  has  been  a 
gre.it  amount  of  changing  of  old  liousia  aud  stores  into  modern  apartments.  In  tlie  suburban  districts  around 
New  York  City,  tho  building  of  snmll  tiouses  has  developed  to  large  piopoitious.  CJonliact-s  awarded  In  full 
calendar  yeai-s  in  the  district  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  noith  of  the  Ohio  River  were  valued  in  doUara 
as  follows:— 11' 18,  1,089,242,000;  1917,  1,618,157,000;  1916,  1,350,989,397;  191o,  940,080,3.34. 

'  TABLE  OF  DEPRECIATION  IX  BUILDIXCS 

(By  R.  M    Kurd  ) 


Term  of 
-Sinking 
Fd.(&3% 
in  Years 

31   to  47 
23  to  31 
37   to  47 
47 


CONSTHUCTION  .tND 
OCCUPANGT, 


Cheap  frame,  ten.. 
Cheap  frame,  res.. 
Better  frame,  res  , 
Clifap  brick,  ten   , 


Teim  of 
Life  in 
Y'ears. 


10  to  15 

25  to  30 

.50  to  75 

25   to  30 


Rate  of 
Fund  Pro- 
posed in''o 


10    to   5 
3    to   2 

2  to    1 

3  to   2 


Term  of 

Sinking 

Fd.@3% 

in  Years 


9  to  16 

23  to  31 

31  to  47 

23  lo  31 


c0n3tuucti0n  .\xd 
Occupancy 


Cheap  brick,  res . 
Cheap  br.,  olT.  bldg 
Better  brick,  res      .  . 
Gd.  br, or  St. .off   bldg 


Tei  m  of 

Life  in 

Y  eat 

*< 

35  to 

50 

25   lo 

30 

.50   to 

75 

75   to 

100 

Rate  of 
Fund  Pro- 
posed in 


2  to  I 

3  to  2 
1',    to  I 

I 


KCOXOMIC 

liXISTEXCK   OF   BFILDIXtiS 

Tyfe  of 

BUItiUING. 

Life  iu 
Years. 

!       Tyi'b  ok 

i         BLILOtNG 

Life  in 
Y'ears 

1       Tyve  of 

BlILDIN'O 

Life  iu 
Years. 

Tyfe  oi- 
Building 

r  Life  in 
Y'ears 

"Taxpayer"... 
Hotels 

.  12  to  15 
.115  to   18 

.118   to  21 

Storo  bldgs . 
Ten   and  flats 

21   to  25 

•J.l    tn    '■>■! 

Off.  &  bus  bldgs 
1  nfts  and  fac 

27   to  33 
33  to  37 

Residences  .... 
iBanl<.i<  and  inst 

37    to    44 
44   to  50 

Apart.  boits<!>:' 

i 

Building  and  Loan  Associations:  National  Wealth. 
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BUILDING    AND    LOAN    ASSOCIATIONS. 

(By  H  F  Cellarlus  Cincinnati.  O  .  Secretary  United  States  League  of  Local  Building  and  I^oan  Associatious  )' 
The  following  statistical  table  shows    by  States    the  number  of  associations,  total  membership,  and 
total  assets  lor  States  in  which  accurate  statistics  are  complied  by  State  Supervisors      The  data  for  otiu'r 
States  are  consolidated  under  "Other  States,"  and  the  figures  given  are  estimated. 
Fiscal  year  ended  Juno  30,   1920 


1 

2 

3 

4 

b 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 


States. 


Pennsylvania    . 

Ohio  

Vew  Jersey . . . 
Massachusetts . 

Illinois 

NTew  "Vovk. . .  . 

Indiana 

N'ebraslja 

Michigan 

Maryland .... 
California.  .    . 

Louisiana 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Wisconsin.  .    .  . 

Kentucicy 

Dist.  of  Col.. 
NTorth  Carolina. 
Olclahoma   . 
Arlcansas  .... 
owa     .  . 
Wcs'iington.. . . 


No  of 
Asso- 
ciat'ns 


2.339 

002 

841 

190 

670 

254 

355 

74 

69 

590 

85 

65 

169 

86 

86 

119 

20 

141 

58 

44 

64 

40 


Total 

Member 

ship. 


835.748 

824.275 

354.564 

262,000 

252,500 

208,999 

210.701 

112.868 

92,099 

87,963 

38,228 

62,906 

59,280 

75,859 

67,848 

G7.000 

44,249 

53,121 

28,4'.S 

26,092 

40,500 

47.365 


Total  Assets 


■  .S400 

381 

199 

1.54 

128 

100, 

94 

65 

42 

41 

38 

34 

33 

33 

31 

30 

27 

23 

17 

H 

14 

13, 


797,507 
478,703 
,270,033 
876,000 
,251,005 
,259,014 
,223,108 
768,000 
,408,116 
,782,242 
.374.332 
,514,331 
,378.449 
,110.230 
,562.084 
457,280 
545,933 
452,771 
418,801 
753,804 
310,487 
334,7,53 


States. 


West  Virginia 
Minnesota  ...    . 
Colorado.    .  . 
Maine 

Rhode  Island.  . 
Connecticut.  . 
South  Carolina 
Oregon  .  . 

Alabama 

-N'ew  Hamp.shire 
South  Dalcota 
Tennessee.  . 
N'orth  Dakota  . 

Te.\as 

Montana. .  .    . 
N'ew  Mexico. 
Ari",ona.  . 
Vermont 
Other  States 

Total 


No.  of 
Asso- 
ciafns 


50 

03 

37 

38 

8 

22 

129 

9 

8 

22 

10 

12 

10 

25 

20 

13 

4 

8 

243 


7,788 


Total 
Member- 
ship 


2.5,990 

23,600 

18,000 

15,484 

12,870 

16,500 

14,950 

11,100 

10.460 

9,109 

0,345 

5,050 

5.835 

7,665 

7,376 

3,355 

2,870 

927 

238,607 


4,289,326 


Total  Assft.s. 


$9.874,.565 
9,624.190 
9,071,034 
8,050,930 

'  7,129,.S9§ 
5.960.065 
5,445,944 
4,571,389 
4,257,463 
4,112,444 
3,906,372 
3.111.234 
2,911,970 
2,658,000 
2,507,197 
1.387,867 
1.080,524 
411,003 

119,161,167 


$2,126,620,390 


Increase  in  assets  over  previous  year  was  5228,276,044;  increase  In  membership  was  277.925.  Tlicie 
were  decreases  In  membersliip  in  Ohio,  Cal  ,  Tenn  ,  and  N.  Me.x.  New  Jersey  figtu-es  are  as  of  May  1.  1919 
Maryland  figures  are  those  of  State  Tax  Commission  for  1918. 


NATIONAL    WEALTH. 

In  June.  1920.  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Bankers'  Institute,  London,  Edgar  Crammond  estimated  tl)e 
national  wealth  of  chief  countries  as  follows:  United  States,  8350,000,000,000  to  §400,000,000,000; 
United  Kingdom,  8120,000,000.000;  France,  S92,. 500,000,000;  Germanj',  $83,000,000,000;  Italy,  S3b,- 
600,000,000;  Belgium  512.000,000,000;  Japan,  823,500,000,000.  The  foregoing  figuie.s  are  based  on  post- 
war money  values  in  the  respective  countries,  of  the  currency  of  those  currencies.  v.'hich  he  estimated  as 
representing  the  following  percentages  of  their  pre-war  values:  United  Kingdom.  40;  United  States.  70; 
France,  50;  Germany,  50:  Italy.  50;  Belgium,  50      He  made  no  estimate  for  Japan. 

War  losses  were  thus  figured  including  money  borrowed,  shirping  and  cargoes  destroyed,  capitalized 
value  of  war  pensions,  etc.:  United  Kingdom,  816,000.000,000  to  817  250,000,000;  France.  $27,250,000,000; 
Germany,  843.500,000,000;  Italv.  89,500,000,000;  Belgium,  82,750,000,000. 

In  1900,  1904,  and  1912  the  Census  Bureau  at  Washington  estimated  the  national  wealth  of  theUnltt^d 
States  on  the  following  basis: 


Form  of  Wealth. 


Real  property  taxed  ...     , 
Real  property  exempt . .    . 

Live  stock 

Farm  imp.  and  mach .   .  . 
Gold  and  sil.  coin  and  bul 
Mfg.  mach  .  tools.  &c 
Railroads  aud  equipment. 


Total . 


iyo4. 


Dollars. 

55,510.247.564 
6,831,244,570 
4,073,791,736 
814,989,803 
1,998.603,303 
3,297,754,180 

11.244,752,000 


Street  railways.  &c.: 

Street  railways 

Telegi-aph  systems   . . 
Telephone  systems . .  . 
Pull,  and  private  cars  . 
Shipping  and  canals.. 
Irrigation  enterprises..  . 


53,801.383,216 


1912 


Dollars. 

98,363,813,569 
12,313,519,502 
6,2.38,388,985 
1,368,221,548 
2,616,642,734 
0,091,451,274 
16,U8.532..502 


143,139,573,114 


For.m  of  Wealth. 


Priv.  owned  waterw'lts. 
Priv.  owned  central  elec- 
tric It.  and  pwr.  stat's 

Total 


2,219.966.000 
227,400,000 
585,840,000 
123,000,000 
846,489.804 


4,596.563.292 
223.252,516 

1,081,433.227 
123,362,701 

1,491,117,193 
360,865,270 


All  other: 

Agricultural  products. 
Manufacturing  products 
Imported  merchandise 

Alining  products 

Cloth'g  and  per.  orn'ts. 

Furniture,  cairiages.  &c 

Total .. 

Grand  total 


1904. 


J 


1912 


Dollms. 
275,000,000 

562,851,105 


1.840,546,909 


1,899,379,652 

7,409,291,668 

495,54.-i,685 

408,0fl6,787 

2.500,000.000 

5.750,000,000 


Dollais. 

290,000,000 

2.098.613,123 


10,265,207,321 


18.462,281,792 


u7,lU4,2il,917 


5,240,019,651 

14,693,861.489 

826,632.467 

815.552,233 

4,295,008.593 

8,463,216,222 


34,3?4,290.6o.'. 


187,739.071.09(1 


Including  live  stock  on  farms  and  ranges  and  in  cities  and  towns. 

United  States  National  wealth  in  previous  yeais:  (1850),  87,135.780.000;  (1860).  $16,159,616,000: 
(1870).  830,068.518.000;  (1880),  843,642.000,000;  (1890),  865,037,091,000:  (1895),  877,000.000.000;  (1900), 
«88,517,306,775. 

An  unofficial  estimate  of  the  National -wealth  of  the  United  States,  as  of  December  3i,  1917.  was 
$220,000,000,000. 

United  Kingdom — The  national  or  capital  wealth  of  the  British  Empire  was  estimated  ofQcially,  in 
1917,  in  Parliament,  by  a  Crown  Minister,  at  $130,000,000,000,  divided  as  follows:  United  Kingdom. 
J80,000,000,000;  Canada,  §10,000.000.000;  Australia,  86,000,000,000;  New  Zealand,  ?1, 500,000,000;  South 
Africa,  83.000,000.000;  India  and  Ceylon  S18.000',000,000;  Crown  colonies  and  protectorates,  iacludlng 
Egypt.  88,000.000,000.  The  national  annual  Income  of  the  Empire  was  estimated  in  Parliament  at 
517,500,000,000,  of  which  810,500,000.000  was  allotted  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $3,000,000,000  to  India 
and  Ceylon. 

:  National  wealth  of  other  nations— Argentina  (1916),  813,865,000,000;  Denmark  (1000),  $2,000,000,000: 
Germany  (1908),  883,000,000,000;  Russia  in  Europe,  $60,000,000,000;  Italy,  $20,000,000,000;  Belgium, 
Serbia,  Roumania,  $15,000,000,000;:  Austria-Hungary,  855,000,000,000;  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  34.000,000,000. 
The  figures  for  Russia  and  countriesi  following  that  ju  the  list  w«re  complied  by  Prof.  E.  L.  Bogart^  fpr  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for.  lDternatl(>nal  Peace. 
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BUSINESS    FAILURES    IN    UNITED    STATES,    JAN.-JUNE,    1020. 

.    The  following  data  are  taken  from  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co  '8    Review. 


All  Kinds. 

M.\Nl;F\c'rUR'G,| 

TRADING. 

OraEH  COM'L    Bank'g  Fail's 

No. 

Assets 

I.kibiUtles. 

No 

Liabilities 

No. 

Liabilities 

No 

Liabilities 

No 

Liabilities 

Dollars. 

Hollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Maine 

26 

305,761 

367,678 

11 

174,165 

14 

,191,982 

1 

1,531 

.  ,  .  . 

....... 

N.  Hamp. . . 

-9 

13,98.T 

27,977 

2 

1,794 

4 

26,183 

,   .  _, 

Vermont  . . 

7 

36,402 

83,703 

2 

52,414 

5 

31,289 



Mass 

182 

1,417,523 

3,901,238 

76 

070,835 

82 

1,753,146 

24 

i. 477,257 

Connecticut 

95 

363,414 

974,817 

22 

191,460 

68 

621,500 

5 

161,857 

RlKKlelsl.  . 

34 

59,962 

131,353 

13 

70,598 

18 

51,465 

3 

9,290 

New  York. . 

626 

19,508,781 

28,293.694 

205 

4,192,689 

340 

4,363,683 

81 

19,737.322 

25,000 

New  Jeiaey. 

98 

820.021 

1.518,515 

.    40 

981,407 

47 

479,799 

11 

.57,309 

Pa 

244 

1,760,640 

4,1.32..'^38 

59 

2,200.167 

104 

1,472,471 

21 

453,700 

Murylaiid   . 

4S 

341 ,464 

6,52,655 

11 

138.369 

30 

398,602 

i 

115,684 

Delaware.. . 

16 

27,.575 

69,300 

3 

2,. 500 

11 

26,800 

^     2 

40,000 

Oist.  or  CoL 

13 

690,143 

620,310 

•) 

6,895 

8 

73,720 

3 

539,695 

Virginia. . . . 

85 

1,210,702 

2,179,149 

17 

184.573 

63 

1,810,312 

.-) 

184.264 

i 

3.)'o,6o6 

\\:  VkfA^SL. 

39 

348.666 

491.713 

4 

219.119 

34 

270,094 

1 

2,500 

N,  Carolina. 

27 

104,517 

2.57,646 

4 

13,200 

22 

239.440 

1 

5,000 

S.  Carolina . 

10 

123,651 

198.903 

9 

150,413 

1 

48,490 

Georgia. , . . 

67 

414,915 

603,585 

12 

87,624 

50 

463,864 

o 

.52,097 

Florida  . . . 

63 

433,368 

824,626 

12 

137,065 

46 

281,661 

■■> 

405,900 

i 

3bb,66(j 

Kentucky. . 

35 

9.±7,868 

1,155,538 

3 

8,53,848 

30 

209,017 

*> 

92,673 

Tennessee  . 

44 

270,886 

355,043 

8 

134.738 

33 

190.076 

3 

30,229 

.\labama. . . 

:     42 

325,078 

641, ,596 

6 

2;i4,000 

35 

396,832 

1 

10,764 

Mlssi,s.sipi>i . 

19 

313,076 

210.909 

1 

4I,75?i 

17 

168,151 

1 

10,000 

Arkan.saa. . . 

43 

152,194 

2r.  1,683 

5 

60,829 

3:i 

194,354 

6,500 

i 

12,666 

Oklahoma . . 

74 

311..3W] 

397.391 

10 

89,530 

(1 

299.799 

3 

8,062 

«; 

24  500 

7'  484 

) 

14,656- 
1,744,459 

57.828 
819,591 

Texas 

S8 

2.382,183 

2,596,209 

11 

72 

5 

.32,159 

2 

570,000 

Oliio 

16« 

4,972,892 

4,1.50,385 

50 

3,071,359 

104 

865.689 

12 

213,337 

T 

2,200.000 

Indiana. , . . 

65 

2,550,273 

2,824,731 

15 

329,234 

48 

2.354.241 

2 

141,256 

800.000 

Illinois 

162 

3,137,095 

8,256,001 

49 

1,402,300 

99 

688,301 

14 

C.165,400 

T 

50.000 

Michigan.. . 

61 

1,903,295 

1,809,412 

24 

1,625,473 

34 

179.7,52 

3 

4.187 

.  .  • 

Wisconsin. . 

51 

70S„576 

891. IIO 

14 

656,547 

31 

204,267 

C. 

30,296 

Minnesota,. 

45 

645,909 

1,192.930 

16 

619,311 

23 

400,147 

C. 

173,472 

i 

i70.66o 

Iowa 

41 

257,700 

429,036 

13 

305,864 

28 

123,172 

1 

50,00!) 

Missouri . . , 

S>* 

734,838 

1 ,332,032 

19 

398,666 

00 

485,873 

9 

447,493 

1 

40,000 

NT.  Dakota.. 

10 

98,431 

161,841 

1 

2,983 

8 

152,316 

1 

6,542 

.  . 

S.  Dakota.. 

2 

19,841 

27,312 

1 

19,512 

1 

7,800 

Nebraska. . . 

19 

128,730 

202,535 

*> 

24,500 

15 

145,535 

2 

32,500 

1 

60,000 

Kansas 

49 

227,356 

345,618 

12 

148,188 

32 

167,642 

5 

29,788 

1 

635,000 

Montana. . . 

40 

192,915 

274.511 

2 

9,387 

34 

241,330 

4 

23,794 

, 

Idaho 

16 

78,615 

98,671 

1 

11,000 

12 

08.351 

3 

19,320 

Wyoming .  . 

3 

9,000 

•  12,500 

1 

1,500 

1 

5.000 

1 

6,000 

, 

Colorado. . .  , 

12 

94,881 

2.52,000 

2 

1.5.317 

9 

61.689 

1 

175,000 

N.  Mexico. . 

.    •    . 

Arizona 

6 

30,000 

41,800 

6 

41,800 

Utah 

38 

818,441 

^  0.53,637 

5 

16.101 

31 

922,764 

2 

14,772 

Nevada. .  .%J 

6 

43,200 

156,700 

2 

.50.500 

o 

51,200 

1 

55,000 

Washington 

90 

6,897,018 

8,301,787 

'26 

1,513.913 

48 

498.970 

16 

0,288,904 

Ore'ion 

77 

348,389 

898,192 

27 

,522,780 

42 

224,956 

8 

150,456 

California. . 

263 

1,484.255 

3,102,076 

80 

786,762 

162 

1,324,662 

21 

990,652 

1 

400,000 

Tot.  1920 

3,3.52 

.57,9,59,291 

86,743,876 

901 

24,016,377 

2.140 

24.269.247 
20,805,773 

311 

38,458,2.52 

17 

5,612,000 

1919 

3,463  39.163.86llnS.710.8Sf. 

1.016 

32.903.515 

2,111 

336 

15,001., 598 

38 

8,691,396 

CAXADI.W 

I'AILURF,^ 

.    FIRST    HALF 

OF    1920 

I'nOTlKCES, 

Total  Co.MMtnf  ial 

Ma.nufactuhing 

TRAOIXG 

Other  Com'l 

No. 

Assets 

LlabilittftS. 

No. 

Liabilities 

No 

Liabilities 

No 

Liabilities 

Ontario 

110 
132 

51.902.570 
2,036,364 

.S2, 238,351 
3,470,846 

30 
29 

81,831,9,57 
2.210.013 

74 
96 

8389,969 
1,067,548 

6 

.516,425 

Quebec 

193,285 

Hritl.sh  Cohnnbia 

20 

145,596 

242,179 

6 

102.000 

U 

103.179 

37,000 

Nova  Scotia 

20 

.      35,669 

104,384 

5 

17,984 

15 

86,400 

Newfoundland 

12 

71,000 

29:">.932 

3 

32,000 

8 

159.,589 

105,3  13 

Manitoba 

29 
14 

001,693 
23,457 

478,792 
50,548 

0 
1 

361,960 
20,000 

23 
12 

116,832 
29,548 

New  Brunswick 

1,000 

Prince  Edward  Isl... 

Alberta       

20 

58 

349,-575 
512.610 

182,640 
.571.961 

3 

4 

6.766 

7,862 

13 

50 

60,240 
544,046 

4 

115,700 

Sa.skat<;hewan 

20,053 

Total  1920 

415 

§5,679,134 

87,636,633 

87 

§4,590,476 

302 

S2,. 557,351 

26 

$488,806 

"      1919 

385 

5,932,722 

9,316.645 

122 

6,312.373 

239 

2,470,036 

24 

534,'36 

"      1918. 

501 

0,6.52,293 

8,654.694 

133 

5,450,936 

338 

2,962,3.52 

30 

231,406 

"      1917 

618 

7.165.000 

10,.336,703 

142 

3,707,934 

441 

4,696,772 

35 

1.931.997 

••      1916 

1,031 

10.306,.520 

15.868.941 

225 

.5,.508,305 

7,53 

7,876,164 

53 

2,484.472 

"      1915 

1,450 

26,197,218 

23.421.r,15 

345 

8,-571,114 

1,040 

11.002,990 

65 

3.847,511 

••      1914 

1.218 

9,312,003 

11,688,225 

276 

3,929,323 

902 

7,215,1.58 

40 

■     543,744 

"      1913   .... 

817 

6,9,50,544 

9,593.498 

210 

4.075.973 

587 

4,811,233 

20 

706,292 

"      1912... 

096 

3.774,696 

5,112,219 

1.55 

1,540.337 

510 

3,304,356 

31 

.   267. .526 

«      1911...    . 

66  li      4,906,799 

6,492,736 

162 

2.402.665 

488 

3,852,609 

11 

237,462 

"      1910   .... 

6,59       7,793,298 

9,752,541 

135 

5,244  268 

511 

4,402,887 

12 

105.386 

"      1909.    ... 

761       0.7,59,281 

7,629,0.59 

204 

2,645,120 

541 

4,067,135 

16 

916,995 

••      1908 

881 

6,705,840 

8,335,725 

239 

3,-5.59.745 

619 

4,550,658 

23 

222,322 
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COMMERCIAL    FAILURES    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES,  1919. 

(Tabulated  by  R    G.  Dun  &  Co  ) 


TOTAL,    1919.                 1 

1918. 

Manufact'g 

Trading. 

Other  Com  1 

States. 

Ko 

Assets 

Liabil's 

No. 

Liabil's 

No 

Liabil's 

No 

Liabil's . 

No 

Liabil's 

Dollars 

Dollai  s 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars. 

Dollai  s 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

Maine 

85 

300,103 

717  703 

135 

1,516,696 

27 

297,653 

53 

394,4;.5 

5 

25,613 

New  Hampshire 

20 

26,652 

165,279 

38 

243,919 

8 

124, .569 

12 

40,710 

Vermont 

15 

2,009,313 

594,239 

36 

263  240 

4 

1    122,852 

10 

32,392 

1 

438,995 

Massachusetts.  .    .    . 

427 

2.430,39:'. 

7,402  927 

739 

13,010,3^0 

183 

2,799,675 

187 

2,307,816 

.57 

2,295,436 

Conuecticut 

194 

;  822,9.53 

2.932,462 

272 

4,167,709 

47 

691,380 

139 

2,018,863 

8 

222,214 

Rhode  Island.  . 

.  71 

812 

160,873 
5,840,287 

999,877 

124 
1,344 

683,456 

20 

811,077 

46 
447 

.    161,846 

■    '7B 

26,954 

Tot.al .         .... 

12  812,487 

19,885  360 

289 

4,847,206 

■  4,956,06'/ 

3,009,21 1 

1918 

1,344 

8,976,011 

19,885,360 

49  i 

8,116  827 

742 

5,987,'J59 

111 

5.780,.57l 

MIDDLE    ATLANTIC. 

New  York 

967 

13  070  203 

29  212  122 

1,.302 

41,455,713 

367 

12,738,737 

488 

5,9!3.038 

112 

10,528,347 

New  Jersey ... 

201 

1,613,246 

3  256,488 

292 

4  203,751 

81 

1,892,332 

93 

1,087.812 

24 

276.344 

Pennsylvania  . 

439 

3,934,798 

7,896  989 

688 

16  014  998 

126 

3,029,730 

292 
873 

2,651,860 

41 

2,215,379 

Total 

1,627 

18,618,247 

10  365,599 

2  482 

61,704,462 

577 

17,660,819 

9,084,710 

177 

13,020,070 

1918 

2,482 

36,422,112 

61,704,462 

3  519 

68,360  890 

872 

27.909,344 

1,395 

18,240,952 

215 

15,554,166 

SOUTH   ATLANTIC. 

Maryland        . ; 

109 

851,409 

1,530.175 

121 

1,224,497 

31 

918,864 

59 

407,588 

16 

203,723 

Delaware 

7 

7,800 

15  914 

17 

195  085 

1 

15,914 

District  of  Coli:mbia. 

,17 

428,944 

787,989 

12 

269,344 

3 

304,00" 

10 

188,589 

4 

295,4011 

Virginia 

88 

1,040,705 

1  246.780 

113 

1,151,323 

14 

361,348 

70 

86.^,432 

4 

20,0011 

West  Virginia 

70 

480,796 

529,118 

62 

479.026 

9 

119,9,30 

53 

269,684 

8 

139,484 

North  Carolina 

70 

766,128 

1,056,337 

116 

1,123,.541 

12 

138.969 

52 

483,636 

6 

133,712 

South  Carolina 

40 

630,083 

667, 26S 

48 

492,046 

4 

304.000 

36 

363,-20« 

.  •  > 

Georgia 

145 

1.265,919 

1,368  021 

93 

1  858,458 

14 

206.098 

126 

1,126,239 

5 

35,664 

Florida   

Total 

101 
617 

506,674 

755.997 

81 

1.477,905 

16 

187,181 

82 
495 

559,322 

3 

9,49) 

5,978,458 

7,957,599 

668 

8.373,225 

106 

2,840,410 

4,279.712 

46 

837,477 

1918 

66fi 

6,801,984 

8, ,573,225 

126 

3,989,470 

501 

3,667,072 

41 

916,683 

SOUTH  CENTRAL. 

Kentucky 

66 

912,751 

1  034  956 

126 

700,196 

6 

165,813 

41 

226  000 

16 

643,143 

Tennessee 

110 

1,274,034 

1  564,013 

1.38 

1  996,064 

">') 

488,670 

HO 

810,581 

8 

234.762 

Alabama 

72 

586  998 

1  116,505 

81 

2,932,856 

15 

749,844 

52 

299,147 

5 

67,511 

Mississippi    

27 

392,750 

537.891 

67 

286,075 

4 

367,500 

21 

165,591 

2 

4,800 

Arkansas 

91 
154 

816.526 
1,176,388 

818,324 
1,427,593 

99 
151 

772,'J04 
2,012,724 

13 
13 

277,204 
318,801 

74 

128 

495,320 
999,549 

5 
13 

75  80' 1 

Oklahoma 

Louisiana     

'  109,24' 1 

37 

779,776 

908.501 

129 

814,551 

« 

301,161 

27 

373,337 

2 

34,001 

Texas 

157 

I  261,835 

2,362,802 

261 
1 ,073 

2,528,783 

10 

348,157 

140 
.366 

,1,549,008 

7 
■58 

,     465,637 

Total 

717 

7  204,058 

9  800,535 

12,043,533 

93 

3,217,1.56 

4,948',533 

1,634,89'; 

1918 

1,075 

8,469,293 

12,043,553 

132 

5,.326,898 

886 

5,710,,  151 

57 

776,-5fl  1 

CENTRAL  BAST 

Ohio 

374 

10,490,232 

10,883,675 

569 

8.247  219 

131 

7,832,218 

207 

2.007,443 

36 

1,044,011 

Indiana 

141 

922,710 

1,587,676 

285 

5,428,854 

31 

686,633 

98 

628,231 

12 

272,81" 

Illinois 

402 

3,900,728 

7.320,251 

684 

10  803,006 

124 

3,645  947 

248 

2,172,743 

■30 

1,501,361 

Michigan 

151 

1.186.531 

1,767,591 

354 

5,279,502 

59 

1.109,288 

81 

602,277 

11 

56,026 

Wisconsin 

93 
1,161 

1,163,851 

1,694  404 

169 
2,061 

2.429,773 

35 
380 

846,932 

52 
686 

698,670 

6 
95 

148,802 

Total 

17,064,082 

23,253,597 

32,188,35) 

11,121,020 

6,109,304 

3,023,2l:t 

1918 

2,061 

21,995,870 

32,188.354 

616 

17,361,163 

1,290 

11,809,863 

153 

2,817,328 

CENTRAL  \VEST. 

Minnesota.... 

72 

306,188 

633,170 

215 

1,888,004 

18 

203,598 

46 

276,756 

8 

172,816 

Iowa 

76 

804,801 

1,232,914 

211 

1,312,631 

16 

899,480 

56 

334,234 

4 

19,200 

Missouri 

164 

1,5.52,153 

2,300,8.56 

254 

3,979,076 

34 

933,847 

HI 

1,050,490 

19 

296,519 

North  Dakota 

3 

50,429 

76,519 

28 

399,813 

2 

62,419 

1 

14,100 

South  Dakota 

1 

7,700 

13,000 

20 

126,085 

1 

13,000 

Nebraska 

57 

350,702 

597,507 

63 

793,228 

10 

161,923 

40 

354,204 

7 

81,33(1 

Kansas     ,....,.,    . 

74 
447 

547,324 

721,058 

103 

1  210,068 

17 

289,770 

53 

401,461 

4 

29,823 

Total 

3,619,297 

6,615  022 

891 

11,708,905 

95 

2,508,618 

309 

2,492,561 

43 

613,840 

1918 

894 

7,147,203 

11,708,905 

175 

5,244,713 

071 

5,018,164 

48 

1,446,028 

WESTERN. 

Montana 

C5 

316,928 

424,5.58 

95 

880,397 

13 

40,436 

48 

378,622 

4 

5,30il 

Idaho 

47 

207,120 

317,443 

63 

314,480 

4 

25,361 

38 

278,153 

.       5 

13,929 

Wyoming      

6 

32,500 

34.500 

10 

184.051 

3 

9,500 

3 

25,000 

•  •  . 

Colorado , , . 

47 

300,504 

460,128 

80 

565,364 

y 

61,084 

33 

362,274 

St 

36,770 

New  Mexico.,...., . 
Arizona 

9 

181,115 
153,981 

197,931 

8 

90,334 
419,804 

9 

197,931 

19 

238,224 

33 

4 

39,000 

15 

199,224 

. 

Utah 

67 

379,697 

723,286 

85 

410,313 

20 

79,631 

,  44 

564,596 

3 

79,039 

Nevada 

11 

11,483 

20,271 

27 

110.723 

2 

1,250 

« 

16,621 

1 

18 
22 

10 

2  400 

Total 

271 
401 

127 

1,583,328 
2,259.234 

1,987,290 

2,416,341 
2,975,469, 

2,881  648 

401 

2,975,469 

55 
69 

59 

256,262 
472,907 

1,674,824 

198 
310 

58 

2,022,421 
1,996,462 

739,102 

137,638 

1918 

506,100 

PACIFIC. 

Washington 

151 

4,326,221 

467,722 

Oregon 

130 

818,469 

■    1.742,827 

200 

3,872,376 

53 

1,300.181 

68 

407.583 

9 

35,063 

Calilomia 

512 

3,724,327 

6.445,532 

706 

5  742,054 

158 
270 

3.187,720 

313 

2,030,387 

41 

1,227,423 

Total 

769 

6,530,086 

11,070,007 

1,057 

13,940,651 

6.162,725 

439 

3,177,072 

60 

1,730,210 

1918 , 

1,057 

9,566,091 

13,940,651 



285 

4,560,372 

699 

5,450,348 

73 

3,929,931 

UNITED   STATES. 

Total ." 

6,451 

67,037,843 

113.291,237 

9,982 

163,019,979 

1,865 

31,614,216 

4,013 

37,670,443 

573 

24,006,578 

1918 .  . 

9,982 

101,637,798 

163,019,979 

2.766 

73.3"  1,691 

6,191 

,37,910,971 

722 

31.727,311 
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ASSETS     AND 

LIABILITIES     OF     FAILED 

CONCERNS. 

YEAH. 

No. 

Assets. 

Liabilities. 

Year. 

No. 

Assets. 

LiabUitles. 

1*19 

mi -J 

6,451 
9,982 
13.855 
16.993 
22,158 
18,280 
16,037 
15,452 
13,441 
12,652 

867,037,843 
101,637,798 
103,464,805 
113,599,026 
183,453,383 
265.293,046 
174,688,151 
136,538,168 
124,516,541 
136,538,168 

$113,291,237 
163,019,979 
182.44r.371 
196.212.256 
302,286.148 
357,908.859 
272.672.288 
203,117,391 
131,061,665 
201,767,097 

1909 

1908  

12.924 
16,690 
11,725 
10,682 
11,620 
12,199 
12,069 
11,615 
11,002 
10,774 

§102,773,007 
146,199,325 
138,535,645 
66,610,322 
67,826,090 
84,438,076 
90,013,981 
68,729,567 
65,455,940 
78,079,5.55 

S154.603.465 
222.316,684 

1917.; 

1916 

1907 

1906 

1905 

1904      

1903 

1902... 

1901 

1900 

197,385,225 
119,201.515 

1915 

102,676,172 

1914 

144,202.311 

1913 

155.444,185 

1912 

117.476.769 

1911.. 

113.092,37* 

1910 

138,495,673 

FAILURES  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES 

BY  CLASSES,  CALENDAR  YEARS. 

MANCTFACTUnEHS. 

Number. 

Liabilities. 

1919. 

1918. 

1917. 

1919. 

1918. 

1917.  ■  . 

Iron,  foundries  and  nalla 

23 

177 

6 

21 

240 

174 

26 

38 

8 

59 

172 

63 

49 

45 

774 

38 

193 

8 

26 

337 

336 

34 

35 

.15 

1^6 

175 

86 

79 

77 

1,181 

44 
218 

22 

33 
617 
635 

63 

f! 

145 

305 

81 

101 

96 

1,476 

Dollars. 

1,620,780 

12,868,454 

94,001 

1,466,138 

4,442,636 

1,721,845 
305,160 

1,128,960 
169,073 
824,870 

2,477.628 
S96.417 
934,089 

1.809,936 
20,966,439 

Dollars. 
1,209,574 

11,103,534 

78,869 

2,347,417 

9,044,451 

4,066,727 

415,707 

1,094,514 

188,133 

2,400,808 

1,398,863 

1,922,804 

4,593,935 

3,699,609 

29,816,859 

Dollars. 
1,347,467 

Machinery  and  tools 

7,205,325 

Woolens,  carpets  and  knit  goods .  .  . 
Cottons,  lace  and  hosiery 

451,871 
1,953,989 

Lumber,  carpenters  and  coopers 

Clothing  and  miliinery 

17,181,812 
6,130,915 

Hats,  gloves  and  furs 

1,026,457 

Chemicals  and  drugs 

1,489,757 

140,646 

Printing  and  engraving 

1,068,508 

Milling  and  bakers 

1,936.730 

Leather,  shoes  and  harness 

LlQuors  aud  tobacco 

1,495,047 
1,495,028 

Glass,  earthenware  and  brick 

All  other 

4,876.375 
31,143,580 

Total  manufacturing 

1.865 

425 

1,359 

324 

214 

325 

206 

120 

78 

81 

130 

21 

73 

21 

21 

615 

2,766 

693 

1.969 

437 

479 

645 

296 

174 

148 

162 

.     280 

39 

178 

42 

32 

1,030 

3,691 

976 

3,129 

630 

732 

836 

478 

229 

249 

208 

362 

63 

222 

61 

37 

1,329 

61,614,216 

4,412,395 

8,256,917 

3,158,861 

1,522,640 

2,760,100 

3,073,446 

1.090,104 

805,037 

1,211,738 

789,261 

758,623 

699,733 

176,337 

288,887 

8,666,364 

73,381,694 

4,509,165 

9,296,954 

8,728,222 

3,263,660 

5,798,818 

5,108,628 

1,362,692 

1,4^17,118 

1,390,426 

2,226,692 

294,081 

1,644,854 

400,842 

a70,121 

12,109,898 

79,643,507 

TBADEP.3. 

Geneni.l  stores 

7,662,600 

Groceries,  meat  and  fish 

14,206,187 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

4,441,529 

Liquors  and  tobacco. 

4,687,393 

Clothing  and  furnishing 

6,974,142 

Dry  goods  and  carpets 

6,220,403 

Shoes,  rubbers  and  trunks 

1,430,960 

Furniture  and  crockery 

2,773,802 

Hardware,  stoves  and  tools. 

2,069.619 

Chemicals  and  drugs 

2,182,039 

Paints  and  oils 

904,007 

Jewelry  and  clocks 

1,787,026 

Books  and  papers 

462.029 

Hats,  furs  and  gloves 

616.799 

All  other 

14.898.234 

Total  trading 

4,013 
673 

6,494 
722 

9,430 
734 

37.670,443 
24,006,678 

67.910.971 
31.727,314 

70,116,669 

Agents,  brokers,  etc 

32,781,195 

Total  commercial 

6,451 
4 

9,982 
20 

13,855 

42 

113,291,237 

163.019,979 
6,131,887 

182  441.371 

Banking 

18.461.964 

COMMERCIAL  FAILURES.  BY  FEDERAL.  RESERVE  DISTRICTS. 
(Final    000  omitted  In  assets  and  liabllitle.'!  columns) 


DWTRICT. 

1919. 

1918.          1 

District. 

1919 

1918. 

No. 

Assets 

l.iab. 

No. 

Liab. 

No 

Assets 

Llab. 

No. 

Liab 

First 

744 
1,185 
360 
687 
355 
455 
770 

Dolls. 

5.423 
14.539 
3,308 
11,986 
4,090 
4,709 
7,326 

Dollars . 

11,884 

32,413 
6,863 

13,329 
6,605 
6,928 

12,717 

1.285 
1,785 
536 
858 
447 
521 
1,607 

Dollars . 
18,963 
44,460 
14,543 
12,413 
4,896 
8,143 
24,636 

Eighth 

Ninth   

Tenth   

Eioventh 

Twelfth 

Total 

359 
149 
271 
322 
894 

Dolls 
2.9.H 
725 
2.671 
2,302 
7,128 

Dollars . 
4  021 
1.223 
3.287 
3.884 
12,130 

487 
382 
419 
423 
1.232 

Dollars . 
4.672 
3,497 
7,417 
4.699 
14.77& 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

I'ifth 

Sixth 

S.Tventh 

6.451 

67,037 

113.291 

9,982 

103.019 

CLASSIFIED     FAILURES,     1919 


District. 

Manufac- 
turing. 

Trading. 

Other    Com- 
mercial 

DiSTRJCr 

Manufac- 
turing. 

Trading 

Other    Com- 
mercial. 

No. 

Llab 

No. 

Llab 

No. 

Liab. 

No. 

Llab 

tNo. 

Llab. 

No 

Llab. 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth... 

Fifth 

Sixth 

270 
465 
111 
168 
71 
75 
247 

Dolls. 
4,313 

14,639 
2,832 
8,653 
2,423 
2,395 
6,683 

400 
596 
222 
358 
262 
365 
467 

Dolls 
4.564 
6.988 
2,543 
2,889 
2,422 
3,146 
4.005 

74 
134 
27 
61 
32 
25 
56 

Dolls. 

3.006 

10  785 

1.677 

1.786 

769 

386 

1,968 

Eighth   ... 
Ninth   ... 
Tenth.  .  .  . 
Eleventh  . 
Twelfth.. 

Total  . . 

58 
32 
68 
24 
296 

Dolls. 
1,239 

28] 
1,380 

504 
6.268 

261 
102 
191 
280 
529 

Dolls 
1.874 
748 
1.670 
2,809 
4,056 

40 
15 
22 
18 
69 

Dolls. 
908 
193 
237 
570 
1,825 

Seventh... 

1.865 

51.614 

4.013 

37,670 

673 

24,006 
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FAILURES    IN    UNITED    STATES.  SINCE    1857. 


Year, 


18.57.. 
1858.  .- 

1859  . 

1860  . 
1861.. 

1862  . 

1863  . 

1864  . 
1865.. 
1866. . 

1867  . 

1868  . 
1809  . 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. . 


No.  Llab.,  Dels.  Year. 


4.932 
4.225 
3,913 
3,676 
6,993 
1,652 
495 
520 
530 
1,505 
2  780 
2,608 
2,799 
3,543 
2,915 
4.069 


291.750,000 
95.749,000 
64.394.000 
79.807,000 

207,210,000 
23,049,000 
7,899,000 
8,579,000 
17,625,000 
,53,783,000 
96,666,000 
63.694.000 
75,054  000 
88,242.000 
85,252,000 

121.056.000 


1873 

1874 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884. 

1885. 

1880 

1887 

1888, 


No. 


5,183 
5,830 
7,740 
9,092 
8,872 

10,478 
6,658 
4,735 
6,582 
6,738 
9,184 

10,968 

10,637 
9,834 
9,634 

10.679 


Llab.,  Dols  Yeae. 


228,499,000 
155,239,000 
201,000,000 
191,117,000 
190,669,930 
234,383,132 
98,149,053 
65.752.000 
81  155,932 
101,547.564 
172,874,172 
226,343,427 
124,220,321 
114,644,119 
107  500,944 
128,829,973 


1889.. 

1890.. 

1891.. 

1892  . 

1893.. 

1.894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900. 

1001.. 

1902.. 

1903 

J904  . 


No. 


10,882 
10,907 
12,273 
10,344 
15,242 
13,885 
13,197 
15,088 
13,351 
12,186 
9,337 
10,774 
11,002 
11,015 
12,009 
I -.^..199 


Liab  ,  Dols 


148.784,337 
189,856,964 
189,868,038 
114,044,107 
340,779,889 
172,992,850 
173,190,000 
226,090,834 
154,332,071 
130,602,899 
90,879,889 
138,495,073 
113,092,379 
117,470.759 
145,444,185 
144,202.311 


Year. 
1905.. 

Wo. 
11,520 

1906. . 

10,682 

1907.. 

11,725 

1008  . 

15,690 

1909.. 

12,924 

1910  . 

12,652 

1911.. 

13,241 

1912, 

15,452 

1913.. 

15,032 

1914  . 

18,280 

1915  . 

22,150 

1910. 

10,993 

1917 

13,855 

1918  . 

9,9.82 

1919. 

0,451 

Llab.,  Dola. 

102,676,172 
119,201,515 
197,385,225 
222,315.084 
154,003,465 
201,7.57,097 
186,498,823 
203,117,391 
250,802,536 
357,908,859 
302,286,148 
J96,212,25G 
182,141.371 
103,019,979 
113,291,237 


HANK    FAII,URE3    IN    THE    UNITKlJ    .S'l'ATES,    1893-1919. 


Yeah 

No 

1919 

50 

1918 

20 

1917 

42 

1916,...      .. 

.50 

1915..      .. 

133 

1913 

120 

1912. 

79 

1911 

107 

1910 

119 

1909 

80 

1908 

180 

1907 

132 

1906 

58 

I'OTAI, 


10,520 

5,131 

18,451 

10,396 

37,223 

31,546 

24,219 

25,511 

41,097 

24,677 

123.126, 

2.33,325, 

18,805, 


,862 
887 
904 
779 
,234 
,314 
„522 
606 
255 
128 
956 
972 
380 


National 


No     Liab  ,  Dols 


4 

0 

4 

8 

18 

7 

4 

3 

10 

11 

31 

12 

8 


1,850,000 

None. 

3,700,000 

1,755,000 

13,649,000 

5,197,330 

8,313,000 

1,250,000 

4,284,482 

4,109,224 

48,388,000 

12.533.000 

1,490,906 


Yeah 


1905 

1904 

1903 

1902 

1901. 

1900. 

1899. 

1898 

1897 

1896. 

1895 

1894. 

1893. 


Total 


No.    Llab.,  Dols. 


78 

99 

121 

63 

74 

58 

55 

80 

171 

198 

132 

125 

042 


20,227 
28,158 
29,685 
10,969, 
18,018, 
14,450, 
27,110, 
18,395, 
28,249, 
.50,718, 
20,710, 
125,066, 
210,998. 


,155 
.811 
,766 
,072 
,774 
,563 
,790 
,094 
,700 
.915 
,210 
035 
808 


National. 


No.    Liab  ,  Dols. 


16 
24 
12 

O 

9 
5 
10 
11 
28 
34 
34 
18 
161 


4.198,348 

10,257,223 

.5,735,477 

420,017 

5,666,231 

1,312.721 

7,106,567 

4,102,290 

5,977,421 

22,674,512 

5,863,842 

4,803,016 

67,073,894 


CANADIAN    FAILURE,S 

,    1872-1919. 

TOTAL  Commercial. 

Manufact'g. 

Trading. 

Other  Com'l  I     Banking. 

Provinces. 

No. 

Assets 

Llabil's 

No. 

Liabil's 

No. 

Liabil's 

No. 

Liabil's . 

No. 

Liabil's. 

Dollars. 

Dollaix. 

Dollars . 

Dollai  s . 

Dollars . 

Dollars. 

Ontario 

222 

2.551,902 
4,993,488 

4,057,732 
8,393,912 

"^5 

2,701,058 
5,503,961 

128 

750  954 

19 

605,720 
808,985 

Quebec 

286 

82 

191 

2,080!966 

13 

British  Columbia .  . 

42 

28 

1,779,362 
53,926 

1,801,358 
178,466 

24 
4 

1,4,38,668 
47,266 

18 
22 

365,690 
109,209 

Nova  Scotia 

2 

22,000 

Newfoundland ...     . 

4 

9,900 

32,000 

5 

30,000 

1 

2,000 

Manitoba 

46 

316,329 

512,358 

6 

56,400 

36 

■  444,341 

i 

11.617 

New  UnirswicI^ ... 

8 

47,529 

242,371 

1 

200,000 

6 

36,371 

1 

6,000 

Prince  Edward  Isl  . . 

1 

35 

600 
326,118 

1,800 
248,466 

■"7 

'56,'53i 

1 
24 

1,800 
115,935 

Alberta 

4 

76,000 

Sasltatchow.an . 

83 

662,287 

784.790 

14 

230,593 

65 

540,371 

4 

13,8'J2 

Total  1919     .      . 

755 

10,741,441 

16,256,259 

213 

10,234.477 

494 

4,475,623 

48 

1,.546,1,54 

■•      1918 

873 
1,097 
1,685 
2,661 

11,251,341 
13,051,900 
19,670  542 
39  526,358 

14,602,477 
18,241,465 
25, 069.. 534 
41,162,321 

232 
261 
363 
655 

8,248,807 

7,455,094 

8,796,646 

13,877,414 

590 

777 

1,237 

1,888 

5,142,397 

8,417,239 

12,290,368 

21,696,890 

51 
59 
85 

lis 

1,111,273 

■•      1917 

2,369,132 
3,982,520 
5,558,017 

••      1916 

"      19)5..    . 

) 

1,50.000 

"      1914 . 

2,898 

30,909,563 

35,045,095 

614 

11,063,191 

2  16-1 

18,677,935 

120 

5,303,1168 

1 

250,000 

"      1913..            .    . 

1,719 

12,658,979 

16,979,406 

452 

6,793,763 

1,216 

8,681,419 

51 

1.505,224 

1 

125,000 

•'      1912.      . 

1,357 

8,783,409 

12,316,936 

323 

4,556,615 

975 

6,906,665 

69 

853,656 

•'      1911.. 

1,332 

9,964,604 

13,491,196 

321 

4,760,016 

986 

7.606,891 

5 

1,124,289 

1 

71,l'9t 

••      1910..          .      . 

1,262 

11,013,396 

11,511,6,50 

292 

7,030,227 

947 

6,943,579 

23 

.540,850 

2 

2,546,871 

•'      1909.. 

1,442 

10.318  511 

12,982.800 

354 

3,933,938 

1,059 

7,867,287 

29 

1,181,575 

1908 

-1,640 

12,008,113 

14,931,790 

426 

5.967  498 

1,171 

8,242,436 

43 

712.856 

2 

2,137,22t 

"      1907..    . 

1,278 

9,443,227 

13,221.250 

393 

6,667,452 

847 

5,756,651 

28 

797,156 

.    t    .    . 

V       1906  

1,184 

6,499,052 

9,085,773 

293 

3,482,511 

863 

5,145,142 

28 

4.58,120 

•■       1905    

1,347 

6,882,005 

9,854,659 

289 

3,129,263 

1,039 

6,552,821 

19 

172,576 

5 

3,672,269 

"      1904.      .    . 

1,246 

8,555,875 

11,394,117 

307 

4,138,908 

914 

6,577,783 

25 

679,421 

■    2 

:i0.715 

•'      1903 

978 

4,872,422 

7,553,724 

227 

3.043,298 

725 

4,243,548 

26 

265,933 

6 

2,199,228 

'•      1902 

1,101 

7.772,418 

10,934,777 

209 

4,247.723 

874 

6,221,017 

18 

466,037 

fi 

2t>9,00f) 

•'      1901..    .       . 

1,311 

7,686,823 

10,811,671 

289 

3.595,095 

1,029 

6,815,329 

23 

371.247 

1 

6on 

"      1900 

1.355 

8,202,898 

11,613,208 

308 

3,201,665 

1,010 

7,252,340 

37 

1,159,203 

6 

l„186.97l 

"      1899  

1,287 

7,674,673 

10.658,675 

318 

4,594,153 

950 

5,9.5.3,138 

19 

111.384 

3 

2,318,000 

'•      1898 

1,300 

7,692,094 

9,821,323 

303 

2,229,083 

964 

7,412.240 

33 

180,000 

:> 

512,307 

'•      1897 

1,809 

10,574,529 

14,1,57,498 

459 

3,659,135 

1,315 

9,931,806 

35 

566,557            5 

154,000 

"      1896 

2,118 

12,656,837 

17,169,683 

590 

5,692,977 

1,503 

11,381,482 

25 

95,224            S 

212,000 

'•      1895 

1,891 

11,500.212 

15,802,989 

441 

5,872,502 

1,439 

9,788,932 

11 

141,5.55 

71 

613,000 

Total  number  and  liabilities  of  Canadian  failures  from 
completes  the  yearly  figures  from  1872  to  1919: 


1872  to  1894,  which,  with  the  above  table. 


Year 

No. 

Liabilities 

Year. 

No. 

Liabilities. 

Year. 

No. 

Liabilities. 

Year. 

No. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

1894.... 

1,863 

17,710.215 

1888.... 

1  677 

14,081,169 

1882.... 

787 

8,587,657 

1876.,.. 

1,728 

1893.... 

1.344 

12,689,794 

1887.    .. 

1.252 

10,386,884 

1881   ... 

635 

5,751,207 

1875 

1.968 

1892.... 

1,688 

13,766,191 

1886.... 

1  250 

8  861,609 

1880   ... 

907 

7,988,077 

1874 

966 

1891.... 

1,889 

17,100,649 

1885.... 

1.327 

19,191,306 

1879 

1,902 

29,347,937 

1873.... 

994 

1890...  . 

1,847 

18,289,935 

1884,.    . 

1,382 

16.311,745 

1878   .    . 

1,697 

23,908,077 

1872  ... 

726 

1889.   ., 

1,777 

14,713,223 

1883     . 

1,384 

1.5,949.301 

1877-    .. 

1,892 

2,5,523,903 

Dollars. 
25,617,991 
28,843,067 

7,690,705 
12,334,192 

6,454,525 


410  Financial — Nat.  Debts;   U.'^S.  Loans  to  Allies. 

DEBTS    OF    THE    NATIONS    OF    THE    WORLD. 

(Compiled  bj'  Statistician  O.  P.  Austin  of  the  Xatioiial  City  Bank  of  Xew  York  and 

Iroin  otlier  sources,  mainly  official ) 


COUVTKT. 

(»re-\Var  Debt. 

Past-War  Debt. 

ArKontina.                                        ... 

IHia 

.?732,3US,(IOfl 

1918 

3866,380,000 

Australia 

1013 

M1,7.'>3,OUO 

1919    . 

1,583,000,000 

Au.strnlia  States 

jyi:i 

1.. 348,624,000 

1917        

1,813,000,000 

Austria 

1913 

2,152,490,000 

1919      

17.608,000,000 

BelRium 

1914 

82.''),269,000 

1 92<1 

4,000,000.000 

Bolivia   . 

1  •)  1 ;{     . 

19,369,000 

I91!l 

26.500,000 

Bra.211 

19'!:: 

(i63,ry?7,000 

191.8      .S..    .. 

1,118.546.000 

Britisli  West  Africa 

-1913 

.'>.').  200. 000 

1918 

63.000,000 

Bririsli  ^\"cst   Indi','." 

I9i:>   . 

29,100,000 

191S 

32,800,000 

Buliwriu... 

1  9  1  Li 

i35,;ioo,ooo 

1919           .       .  . 

2,158,000.000 

f'anadfi., . 

19IS 

.^.44,391,000 

1920    , 

1,935,946,000 

Ceylon   .    . 

1  n  1  '.i 

30,011,000 

1919 

27.100,000 

Chile 

I'.li.'i. 

207,704.000 

1918      

228,377,000 

China.    . 

19i:i. 

909,Isy,tXl0 

192U 

1,534,575,(X)0 

Chosen  .  . 

1913 

21,817,000 

1918 

46,0.52,000 

ColotuWa. . . 

1913 

24,234:000 

1913.        .    , 

22,8.56,000 

Costa  Rica            .    :              . 

1013 

10,488,000 

1917 

20,254,000 

Cuba 

1914 

fi7,t520,000 

191S          

03.289,000 

Denmark 

1913 

95,579,000 

1918      

161,700,000 

Domlnlcau  Honublic 

1914 

13,218,000 

1919      .    ,,. 

13,358,000 

Dutoh  East.  Indies 

ioirj 

inic     

I'US 

91,871,000 
25.756,000 

Kcimdor. . . 

'  i  9,780, tK')0 

KfryDt... 

1913 

4.19,153,000 

1918.           ..    . 

456i338,000 

Finland 

1913 

.33,7Of.,0O0 

1910            ..    . 

34.618,000 

I'Yance 

1913    . 

fl,34lj,129,000 

1020      

46,025,000,000 

Frennh  Colonies 

1912       . 

210,S»17,000 

1918 

579,711,000 

Germany .... 

191.3 

l.lf>4,0.''>2,000 

1920  tSept  30> 

55,361,000,000 

Cterman  atatt'S 

1913 

3,8,'>4,795.000 

1920 

4,.500,000,000 

German  Colouie*,'; 

1913 

32,410,000 

1913 

32,410,000 

Greece.  .  . 

1913 

20fl,&40,000 

1919 . , . :     ... 

409,367,000 

Gunteniala  . 

1913    .     . 

17,577,000 

1917 

16,230,000 

Hayti 

1912    .    . 

42,863,000 

1917 

24,983,000 

Honduras  . 

1913    .     . 

121,261.000 

1919     .. 

131,771,000 

Hungary .... 

1913 

l,7.Hl,35Ci.0O0 

1920          

9,412,000,000 

India,   Britinh 

1912 

1,475,272,000 

1917 

1,646,237,000 

Italy.        ... 

1913 

2,921,153,000 

1920 

18,102,000,000 

.lapan. 

1913    . 

1,241,997,000 

1920 

1,300 ,000  ,■000 

Mexico 

1912    . . 

22fi,'iO4,000 

1919 

500,000,000 

N'etlicrlands  . 

1914 

461,649.000 

1919        .      .    . 

981.349.000 

New  Zealand 

1913    .    . 

438,271,000 

1919 

856,876,000 

Ne\vfoundlaijd 

1913. 

27,450,000 

1919   .    .    . 

35,000,000 

Xicaraiuia  .■                 :       .        . 

1913 

9,189,000 

1917 

18,596.000 

Norway, 

1913 

97,21.1,000 

1920      .. 

2.50.000,000 

Panama  .■  ^            ..... 

1912 

.•>,ion 

1919          .      .; 

7.101,000 

Paraguay;     . 

1913 

12,751,000 

1918 

13,515.000 

Peru ; 

1913 

:1'},26S,000 

1916           .    . 

34,015.000 

PTiillpDlncs    .      : 

1913 

i2,o<m,ooo 

1919. 

20,470,000 

Poland. .  . 

1919.               .^ 

1,3.56,000.000 

PortuKal. 

ioia 

<.l47,'603.00fl 

1918        .    : 

1 ,289,640,000 

Uouinanla 

1913 

310,693,000 

1918. 

1,022,000,000 

Hu.ssia.  . 

1914 

4,.->37,SGl,000 

1917            ..    . 

25,000,000,000 

Salvador 

1913 

9,970,000 

191S 

11,098,000 

Serbia 

1913 

126.232.000 

1913 

120,232,000 

Siain.    . 

1913 

27,799.000 

1919 

32,616.000 

Spa  in 

1914 

1,814,270,000 

1919   .        .    . 

1.985.774,000 

.«5tralt.s  ,Sectlemeii(s 

1913    . 

33,027,000 

1919.             .    . 

57,424,000 

Sweden.. .  . 

1913 

161,390,000 

1920        .      .    . 

336,420,000 

Switzerland 

1912    . 

23,614,000 

1918 

205,439,000 

Turkey 

1913 

675,654,00'.) 

1918 

2,000,000,000 

Union  South    Xtricji 

1913    .     . 

,''>73,41.'),000 

1918              .    . 

780,766,000 

United  Klntidnni 

1913 

3,485,818,000 

1920      . 

39,314,000,000 

United  States 

1913 

1,028,664,000 

1920  (.lune  30) 

24,299,.321.467 

Uruguay    ... 

1913 

137.827,000 

1918 

164,308,000 

Venezuela 

1913 

;i5,0,M,CK»a 

1918          f 

28,983,000 

'   Total 

iS43,200.931.(.KX) 

5279,014,908.000 

.Vustrlan  fiKurcs  include  69  per  cent    and  lluntiarian  linurcs  in';'Uide  31  per  cent    of  the  Austro-ilun- 
garian  debt. 

Czeeho-SIovakia'a  national  debt   (.N'ov    20)   wys  omdally  put  at  .S570,0O0,0OO,  reckoning  the  crown 
aa  worth  about  2  cents. 

The  trmtp.d  Kingdom's  debt  {March  31,  1920)  was  i-stinuiKKl  by  llic  Chancellor  of  the  Kxchcnuei  at 
£7,835,000,000.  "• 

Britain's  net  income  from  abroad  for  T920  was  estiniated  by  Su  George  Paish  at  about  .$486,650,000. 
This  Included  interest  on  loreicn  .securities  held  by  lesidents  of  the  United  Kinsdom 

XJNITED    STATICS    GOVKRNMKNT    LG.AXS    TO    FORKtGN    CGU.VTKIBS 
(Aa  of  \u,%.   15.   1920.) 


Great  Britain 
France    . 
Italy .  .  . 
Belgium       .      .    . 

Russia 

Czecho-Slo\-akia . 
Greece 


$4,277,000,000 

3,047,974,777 

1,666,260,179 

3,50.428,793 

187,729,750 

67,.329,041 

48,236,629 


Serbia . . 
Roumanla 
Cuba.      . 
Liberia 

Total 


26.780.465 

25.000.000 

10.000,000 

5,000,000 


89,711,739,636 


Some  of  the  wartime  loans  made  by  our  Oovmnment  to  Us  Allies  aliendy  had  been  paid  off. 
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SECURITIES    LISTED 


ON    THE    NEW    YORK 

(As  of  October  15,  1920) 


STOCK    EXCHANGE. 


The  listed  issue  of  any  security  in  this  list  is  not  necessarily  the  total  authorized  issue.  Large  iinioiints 
of  some  listed  issues  are  not  immediately  available  for  delivery,  having  been  retired  from  circulation  by 
collateral  trust  loans,  by  corporate  purchase  for  control,  or  otherwise  ^ 


RAILROAD  Stocks. 


Albany  &  Susquehanna 

Allegheny  &  Western  gtd 

Ann  Arl)or 

Ann  Arbor  pfd 

Atchinson  Topel^a  &  Santa  Fe  Ry .  .  . 
AtrhinBou  Topel^a  &  Santa  Fe  Ry.  pfd 
Atlanta  Birmingham  &  Atlantic  Ry . . 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  R.  H.  Co 

Baltimore  &  Ohio 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  pfd 

Beech  Creek  R.  R.  gtd  4%    

Buffalo  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh 

Buffalo  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  pfd . . 
Buffalo  &  Su3ci.  ext.  vot.  tr.  ctfs.. .  . 
Buffalo  &  Susq   pfd.  vot.  tr.  ctfs.  . . . 

Canada  Soutliern 

Canadian  Pacific 

Car  Clinch  &  Ohio  Ry 

Car  Clinch  &  Ohio  Ry.  pfd 

Central  of  New  Jersey 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio 

Chicago  &  Alton  R.  R.  Co 

Chicago  &  Alton  R.  R   Co.  pfd 

Chicago  Burlington  &  Quincy 

Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  pfd 

Eqult  T  Co  cfs  of  dep  for  C  &  E  I  pr 

Eqult  Tr  Co  cfs  of  dep  for  Chi  &  E 
III  com  stock 

Chicago  Great  Western 

Chicago  Great  Western  pfd 

Chic.  Indianajiolis  &  Louisville  pfd  .. 

Chicago  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul     .... 

Chicago  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  pfd  .. . 

Chicago  &  Northwestern 

Chicago  &  Northwestern  pfd 

Chic.  Rock  Island  &  Pac.  Ry.  Co 

Chic.  Rock  Is  &  Pac  Ry.  Co.  7%  pfd 

Chic.  Rock  Is.  &  Pac.  Ry.  Co.  6%  pfd 

Chicago  St.  Paul  Minn.  &  Omaha...  . 

Chio.  St.  Paul  Minn.  &  Omaha  pfd 

Cin.  Sandusky  &  Cleve.  pfd 

Cleve   Cincin.  Chicago  <fe  St.  Louis. 

Cleve.  Cin.  Chicago  &  St   Louis  pfd 

Cleveland  Lorain  &  Wheeling    . 

Cleveland  Lorain  &  Wheeling  pfd . . . 

Cleveland  &  Pittsburgh  atd  7%    . . . 

Cleve.  &  Pitts, special  gtd  4%  better- 
ment stock ..... 

Colorado  &  Southern     

Colorado  &  Southern  1st  pfd    

Colorado  &  Southern  2d  pfd 

Cuba  R.  R.  Co  pfd 

Delaware  &  Hudson   

Delaware  Lackawanna  &  Westeri>. 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande  pfcl 

Detroit  Hillsdale  &  Southwest  n  R 

Detroit  &  Mackinac  Ry   Co   .   . 

Detroit  &  Mackinac  Ry  Co.  i)fd  ■ 

Duluth  South  Shore  &  Atlantic   . . . 

Duluth  South  Shore  &  Atlantic  pfd 

Erie     ..... 

Erie  1st  pfd         ...    .....: 

Erie  2d  pfd- 

Erie  &  Pittsburgh  R  R.  Co . . 

Great  Northern  pfd 

Green  Bay  &  Western 

Gulf  Mobile  &  Xor.  R.  R.  stk  tr.  ctfs. 

Gulf  Mobile  &  Nor.  pfd  . 

Hocking  Valley  Ry. 

Illinois  Central .....    

111.  Cent.  R  R.  Sec  4'!^  stk  trst  cfsser  A 

Illinois  Central  leased  line  i'"c  .stock 

Iowa  Central 

Jollet  &  Chicago 

K£in  C  Ft  S  &  M  Ry  tr  cfs  i%  gtd  pfd 
-Kansaa  City  Southern 

Kansas  City  Southern  pfd  .  . 

Keokuk  &  Dee  Moines  R   .  . 


Par. 


100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
50 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
!00 
100 
100 
100 
50 
100 
100 
100 
100 
50 

50 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

50 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

ino 
100 
100 
100 
50 
100 
100 

loo 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Amount 
Listed. 


Dollars. 

:t,5oo,ooo 

.3,200,000 

3,250,000 

4,000,000 

224,110,000 

124, 109, .500 

30,000,000 

67,586,200 

152,314.800 
60,000,000 
6,000,000 
10,-500,000 
6,000,000 
2,697,100 
2,276,400 

15,000,000 

252,994,600 

25,000,000 

9,973, 900 

27,436,80(1 

62,793,700 

19,538,300 

19,492,600 

110,839,100 

2,486,300 

2,486,000 

6,577,800 

45,246,900 

44,137,400 

5,000,000 

117,411,300 

116,274,900 

145,165,810 

22,395,100 

75,CO0  000 

29,422,100 

25,308,100 

18„556,700 

11,250,300 

426,500 

47,050,300 

9,968,000 

8,000,000 

5,000,000 

11,237,750 

17,893,400 

31,000,000 

8, .500,000 

8,1500,000 

10,000.000 

42,503,000 

42,277,000 

38,000,000 

49,778,400 

1,350,000 

2.000,000 

950,000 

12,000,000 

10,000,000 

112,481  900 

47,904  400 

16,000,000 

2,000,000 

249,477,850 

2,-500,000 

9,087,300 

9,431,100 

11,000,000 

109,296,000 

8.000,000 

10,000,000 

1,418,400 

1.500,000 

6,252,700 

30.000,000 

21,000,000 

2,600.000 


Railroad  Stocks. 


I  Par 


Keokuk  &  Des  Moine.s  R.  pfd 

Lake  Erie  &  Wi  stem 

Lake  Erie  &  W< s'ern  pfd 

Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 

Louisville  &  N  ashvllle 

Mahoning  Coa!  R   R.  Co 

Mexican  Northern 

Michigan  Central 

Minn  &  St.  Louis  R.  R.  Co 

Minn  &  St  L  R  R  Co  cap  stock  (new) 
Minn.  St.  Paul  .5;  Sault  Ste  M;me.  . . 
Minn.  St.  Paul  &  Sault  St«  Marie  pfd 
Minn  St  P.  &  Ste  M.  4%  leas  Hue  ctfs 

Mi.ssoui'l  Kansas  &  Te.xas 

Missouri  Karsas  &  Texas  pfd 

Missouri  Pacillc  R.  R.  tr  ctfs 

Missouri  Pacific  R.  R.  pfd  tr  ctfs   , .  . 

Missouri  Pacific 

Mobile  &  Birmingham  pfd 

Morris  &  Essex 

Nashville  Chat.  <Sr  St   Louis 

National  Railways  of  Mexico  1st  pfd 
National  Railways  of  Mexico  2d  pfd- . 
New  Orleans  Tex  &  Me.\  Ry  vt  tr  eta 
New  York  Bklyn  &  Man.  Bch.  pld  ... 

New  York  Central  R.  R.  Co 

N.  Y.  Chicago  &  St   Louis 

N   Y.  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  1st  iifd.  . . 

N.  Y.  Chicago  &  ,St.  Louis  2d  pfd 

N.  Y.  &  Harlem 

N.  Y.  &  Harlem  pfd 

N.  Y.  Lackawanna  &  Western 

N.  Y.  New  Haven  &  H.artford 

N.  Y.  Ontario  &  Western 

N.  Y.  &  Rockaway  Beacii 

Norfolk  Southern  R.  R.  Co 

Norfolk  &  Western  Ry    

Norfolk  &  Western  adjustment  pfd  . 

Northern  Central  Ry 

Northern  Pacific  Railway 

Oregon  Shrt  Line-Un.  Pac-Ore  Shrt 

Line.  See  South.  Pacific 

Pacific  Coast  Co .... 

Pacific  Coast  Co   1st  pfd 

Pacific  Coast  Co   2d  pfd 

Pennsylvania  R.  R 

Peoria  &  Eastern 

Pere  Marq.  vot  tr  ctfs , 

Pere  Marq.  pfd  vot  tr  ctfs 

Pere  Marq.  vot  tr  ctfs  for  pr  pref ., 
Pittsburgh  Cin.  Chic  &  St.  L.  R  R 
Pittsburgh  Ft.  Wayne  &  Chi . .      .    . 
Pittsburgh  Ft.  Wayne  &  Chi.  p!d . . 
Pitts  McKeesport  &  Yough  cons 
Pitts.  Youngstown  &  Ashtab   i)fd  . 
Phts  &  West  Va  Ry.  Co 
Pitts  &  West  Va   Ry.  Co 

Reading  Co 

Reading  Co.  1st  pfd    . 

Reading  Co.  2d  pfd 

Reiisielaer  &  Saratoga   ...     ,     .  - 

Rutland  R   R.  pld     

St  Joseph  &  Grand  Island       .  .    . 

.  Joseph  &  Grand  Island  Jsl  pfd 

.  Joseph  &  Grand  Island  2d  pfd  . 

.  L  &  San  Fran.  Ry   Co  stk  tr  ctls 

.  L.  &  San  Fran.  Ry.  Co   pfd  Stk  tr 

ctfs  ser.  A .■ .    ... 

St   Louis  Southwestern .... 
St.  LouJs  Southwestern  pfd 
.Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry   Co 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry  Co.  temp  stock 

trust  ctfs 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry  Co.  pfd   

Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry  Co.  temp  stock 

trust  ctfs 

Southern  Pacific  Co 

Southern  Pacific  Co.  C  P-Ore  Short 

Line  Tr  Co.  ctfs  of  interest 

Southern  R.ailway   .     .  .... 


pfd 


100 
lOO 
100 
CO 

too 

50 
100 
100 
100 
lOU 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
"100 
100 
100 

50 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

60 

60 

100 
too 

109 
100 
100 
100 
!00 
69 
101) 


'M 
100 

no 
f» 

109 
100 
(00 
IM 

loa 
i«o 

MO 

60 
100 

leo 

lOO 
60 
59 
60 

m 
loa 

IflO 
109 

loa 
to» 

100 

loe 
los 

109 

194 
109 

(M 
19t 


Amount 
Listed 


M« 


Dollars . 
1,. 524, 600 
11,840,000 
11,840.000 
60,001.700 
72,000,000 

1  .500,000 
2,000,000 

18  738,000 

2  ,581,100 
24  728,400 
25,206,800 
12  603,100 
11,184,100 
63,300,300 
13,000,000 
78,234.400 
47,365,5130 

4.189  700 

900,000 

1,5,000,000 

16,000,000 

28.831,000 

124,665,001) 

12.235,900 

6.50.00l> 

247,890  400 

14.000.000 

5  000  000 

1 1.000  000 

8  636.650 

1  .!6 1.350 

10  000,000 

157,117,900 

58  113  900 

1.000  000 

16,000  000 

121  835  000 

23  000,000 

27  079  550 

247,998,400 


7  000.000 
1 .Sio.OOO 
4,000,000 

499,296.40(1 
10,000,000 
45.0)6,000 
12. 129,000 
11,200  000 
68,028,000 
65,216.900 
19  714  300 

4.01X1.000 

9,100,000 
30.500.000 

9,1011,000 
70.000  000 
28,000  000 
42,000.000 
10,000,000 

9  057  600 

4  600,000 

5  000,000 

8  502,000 
40,432.000 

7, ,500  000 
16  856  200 
19  893  700 
21,355,300 

12,371  100 
12.715.900 

8  890,400 
392,087.400 


1,047,200 
97,-587,200 
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Railuoaq  Stocks — Cont 


Par. 


pfd 

ctfs  of  dep 


Southern  Railway  Mob  &  Ohio  atk 
iiTSt  ctfs 

Tcxaa  &  Pacific 

Toledo  Peoria  A  Weatern 

Toledo  St.  Louis  &  Western 

Toledo  Empire  Trust  Co   ctfa  of  dep 

Toledo  Empire  Trust  Co 

Toledo  Empire  TVust  Go 

Union  Pacific 

Uniou  Pafific  pfd 

^\'at)osh  R.v  Co 

Wabash  Ry  c:o.  pfd  A . . . 

\Niil)a3h  Ry  Co.  pJd  B 

West  Maryland  Ry  Co 

Wot  Maryland  Ry  Co.  2d  pfd 

Wrs'.crn  Pacific  R.  R.  Corp   .  .  . 

Wi.stcni  Pacific  R.  R.  Corp.  pfd . 

Wheeling  &  L.  E.  Ry  Co    

^\■hceIiug  <fc  L.  E.  Ry  Co.  pfd 

Wisconsin  Centr:il  Ry 

M\.NOf.  <fc  iND.  CoHP  Stocks 

Advance  Ruicely  Co 

Advance  Ruinely  Co.  pfd 

Aja.x  Rubbgr  Co.  Inc 

.Mils  Chamicrs  Mfc   Co 

AUiS  ChAlmcJS  T\Ue.  Co.  pfd  stock    . 

A!l!e<l  Chem.  A  Dye  Corp.  when  issued 

Allied  Chem  &  Dye  Corp  7'b  pfd 
when  issued 

Vmalg.  Sugar  Cxi.  8%  temp  sf  Isl  pfd 

.\mer.  Agricultftral  Chemical  Co . .   . 

Amer.  Agricultural  Chemical  Co.  t)fd 

American  Beet  Sugar  Co 

American  Beet  Sugaj'  Co.  pfd ...   . 

\m   Bosch  Magneto  Corp 

Am .  Brake  Shoe  A  Fndy  Co  temp  ctfs 

Am.  Brake  Shoe  &  Kiidy  Co.  pfd 

.\merlcan  Can  Co 

A  nierlcan  Can  Co.  pfd  ; 

.\niei  lean  Car  &  Foundry  Co 

.Vmerican  Car  <fe  Foundry  Co 

American  Cotton  Oil  Co . .    . 

American  Cotton  Oil  Co.  pfd 

American  Hide  &  Leather  Co 

American  Hide  A  Leather  Co 

Amciican  Ice  Co 

American  Ice  Co.  i)fd      

Am  La  France  Fire  Eng  Co  Inc  tmp  cfs 

American  Lir.s.'^ed  Co 

American  Unseed  Co   pfd    . 

American  Locomotive  Co ... . 

American  Locomotive  Co.  pfd . 

Aroorlcan  Malt  &  Griiin  Co 

American  Sa/cty  Razor  Corp 

Am  Ship.  &  Com.  Corp 

Am  Shipbuilding  Co    (The)... 

Am  Shipbuildins  Co.  (The)  pfd 

Am.  Rmeltiog  <fc  Refining  Co   . .  . 

Am  Smelling  &  Retning  Co.  pfd. 

Am   Smelt  Seciir.  5'7o  pfd  sth  ,s'r  li .  . 

Am.  Smelt.  Secur.  6%  pfd  scr  A  stpd. . 

American  Snuil  Co   

American  Snuff  Co.  pfd  uew. 

American  Spirits  Manfg.  Co 

American  Steel  Foundries       . 

American  Steel  FouiuUics  i>td 

American  Sugar  Refining,'  Co 

.\merican  Sugar  Refining  Co   pfd 

American  Sumatra  Tobacco  Co   . 

Ameilcan  Sumatra  Tcbacco  Co.  pfd.. 

American  Tobacco  Co 

American  Tobacco  Co  rfd 

American  Tobieco  Co.  pfd  new  . 

Am.  Tob.  Co.  temp  ctfs  for  Com  atU  B. 

American  Woolen  Co  .  . . 

American  Woolen  Co  pfd 

Am.  Writing  Paper  pfd    . .  .... 

Associated  Oil  Co 

Atlantic  Refilling  Co   

Atlantic  Heflning  Co.  T"},  cum  pfd. . . 

Baldwin  Loco.  Works  (The) 

Baldwin  Loco.  Works  (The)  pfd 

Baisiidal  Corp  lem  ctfs  for  Class  .A. 

Baisndal  Corp  temp  ctfs  for  class  B  . 

•  Barrett  Co.  (The) 

,  Barren  Co  (Tbe)  Chera  Con  ctfa  ol dep 

Barrett  Go.  (The)  pfd 

•  Barnet  Leather  Go.  Inc 


pfd 


pfd 


100 
100 
100 
100 

100 

100 
100 
100 

ino 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 

sa 

100 
100 


100 
lOO 
100 
100 

iqo 


100 
100 
100 

ino 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
10 

I'oo 

100 
100 
lOO 

25 

100 
100 
100 
loo 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
)00 
100 
100 
JOO 
100 
100 

too 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
25 
25 
100 


Amount 
Listed. 


Dollars. 

5,760,200 

38,700,000 

4,076,900 

l,3li:t,300 

8,6:16.700 

1,166,.500 

8,ftR3,.W0 

222,L'9l,(iOO 

09,51:1,500 

60,50^,600 

6:!,O,200 

14  851,500 

17,478,800 

9,751.200 

47,^95,300 

27,938,100 

33,556.600 

10,.!05,400 

10,147,900 

13.160,400 
11.948,.'i00 
10,000,000 
24,454,700 
15,719,100 


5,000.000 
31.978,800 
28,4,55.200 
15,000,000 

5,000,000 
"■96.000 

'•150  000 

9,600.000 
41  233,i00 
41  233/300 
30,000.000 
30,000.000 
20,267,160 
10.198.600 
11.274,100 
10,958,700 

7,101,400 
14.920,000 

2,100,000 
16,7."i0,000 
16,750,000 
25,000,.W0 
25,000,000 
*55,000 
12,500,0tW 

*522,U0 

7,900,000 

7,600,000 
60,!I9S,000 
50.000,000 

3.530,000 

2,442,800 
11  000,000 

3  0.52,800 

839  200 

18.215  100 

8.481  300 
45,000  000 
45,000  000 
14  44? ,400 

40  2V2,'4b0 
721  000 
51  97.5.  ;00 
49,.?00,200 
40.000  000 
40  000,000 
U),2.!8,000 
40.000.000 

6,000  000 
20  000,000 
20,000,000 
20,000,000 
13,000.000 

1,000.000 
16.372,000 


100 


Manuf.  &  IND.  Corp.  Stocks — Cont 


l8t  pfd 
.  M  pfd 


Isl  pfd . 
;u  pfd    . 


7,731,000 
*  10,001) 


Barnet  Leather  Go.  Inc.  7%  pfd. 
Bethlehem  Motota  Corp.  temp  cT.ts.. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation 

Beth  Steel  Corp  Class  B  com  stock  . 

Beth  Steel  Corp.  pfd 

Beth  Steel  Corp.  cum  con  8%  pfd  sik 

Brown  Shoe  Co.  Inc 

Brown  Shoe  Co.  Inc.  pfd 

Butterick  Co 

Caddo  Gen.  Oil  &  Rcf.  Gorp    , 

Cal.  Petroleum 

Cal.  Petroleum  of d 

Case  (J.  I.)  Plow  Works  Co.  . 
Case  (.1  I.)  Plow  SVorkaCo  V, 
Case  (J  I.)  Plow  Works  Co.  7'', 
c;asn  (,f.  I.)  Tra  M.ic  7'i  pfd 
Ceiural  Leather  Co.  ... 
Central  Leather  C^o.  pfd.  .  . 
c;ertaia-teed  Products  Corp 
Certain-teed  Products  C:ori) 
Certaiu-tecd  Products  Corp. 
Chandler  M.  Car  Co    (Thrj 
Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co 
Cluctt  Peabody  <t  Co.  Inc 
Cluett  Peabody  &  Co.  Inc   pfd 
Coca-Cola  Co.  (The)  temp  vot  tr  ctfs 
Columbia  Graphophonc  Mfg     .        . 
Columbia  OiapbopnoDe  Mfg  'i'"c  pfd. 
Consul    Cigar  temp  ctfs. 
Coiwol    Cigar  pfd  temp  ctts  . 
Conaol   Textile  Corp.  temp  ctfa     .... 
Continental  Can  Co.  Inc.  - . 

Continental  Can  Co.  Inc   pfd 

Continental  Candy  Corp   temp  ctfs 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co    

Corn  Pioduets  Refiuing  t'o   pfd 

Cosdeu  &  Co.  temp  ctfs  

Crex  Carnet  Co      ... 

Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America   .  . 

Crucible  Steel  Co  of  America  pfd 

Cuba  Cane  Sugar  Co 

Cuba  Cane  Sugar  Co.  pfd 

Cuban-American  Sugar  Co.  temp  ctfa 
Cuban-.'Vmerican  Sugar  Co.  pfd  .... 
Davison  Chem.  Co  vot  tr  ctfs   . 

Deere  &  Co   pfd 

Diamond  Match  Co 

Durham  Hos  Mills  temp  ctfs  Class  B 
Durham  Hos  Mills  pfd  . . 

Eastman  Kodak  Co 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.  pfd 

Electric  Storage  Battery  Co 

Emerson  Brantlngham  Co 

Emerson  Brantlngham  Co.  pfd 

Endicott  Johnson 

Endicott  Johnson  pfd 

Fairbanks  Co    (.The)    

Fairbanks  Co.  (The)  8%  cum  pfd  stk 

Fisher  Body  Corp 

Fisher  Body  Corp.  old 

Fisk  Rubber  C;o 

I'isk  Rub.  Co.  ; 7o  2d  pfd  cum  cnv  atk 

Freeport  Texas  Co 

Gen  Am.  Tank  Car  Corp   temp  ctfs 

General  Chemical  Co        

Gcreral  Chemical  conaol  ctfa  of  dep 

General  Chemical  pid      

General  Chemical  conaol  ctfa  of  dep. . 

General  Clear  Co.  Inc 

General  Cigar  Co.  Inc   pId 

Gen  Cigar  Co.  Inc.  temp  7%  deb  pfd 

Geneial  Electric  Co..    , 

General  Motors  Corp. . 

Gen.  Motors  Corp  sub  rcpta  Ist  instl 

iO'V  paid 

Gen.  Motors  Corp.  pJd 

Gen.  Motcra  Corp.  deb  6%  atock 
Gen.  Motors  Corp.  deb  7%  stk  temp 

ctfa 

Goodrich  Co.  (B.  F.) ,. 

Goodrich  Co.  (B.  F. )  pfd 

Gray  &  Da\'ls . 

Guantanamo  Sugar  Co 

Gulf  States  Steel  com  c  t  stk  tr  ctls . . 
Gulf  States  Steel  lat  pfd  do  cxt  to  1921 
Habirshaw  Elec.  Cable  Co.  temp  ctfs 

Haskell  &  Barker  Car  Co 

Harbison-Walker  Refractories  Co 


Par. 


Amount 
Listed. 


100 

Yoo 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

I'oo 

100 
100 
100 
100 

100 ' 
100 

100 
100 
100 


100 

m 
Voo 

100 

ibi) ' 
100 

100 ' 

100 

100 

i'oo' 

10 
100 

i'oo' 

100 

50 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

50 
100 

25 
100 

i'oo' 

25 
100 


100 

i'oo' 
I'ob' 

100 
100 
100 


Dollars. 

1,966.500 

•173,;«4 

14.862,000 

45,000,000 

14,908,000 

29,570,800 

8.400;000 

5,262,500 

14,647,200 

15,000.fl00 

14,877,000 

11,343,000 

<125,000 

3,500,000 

3,500.000 

13,000,000 

39,689,100 

33,297..500 

•70,000 

3,225,000 

1,925,000 

•280,000 

12,9il,B00 

18,000,000 

8,482,000 

•455,543 

•1,311,892 

10,581,500 

•90,000 

4,000,000 

*267,a55 

13  f*0,000 

4,.^I5.000 

•500,000 

49,784,000 

29,827.000 

*759,48<» 

2,098,500 

.50,000,000 

25,000,000 

•500,000 

50,000,000 

10,000,000 

7,893,800 

•192,949 

37,823,500 

16,965.100 

3,252,830 

3,000,000 

19,586,200 

6,165.700 

19,891,800 

10,132.500 

12,170.500 

16  ..-m  .000 

15,000,000 
!,5()0.000 
2,000,000 
♦500,000 
4,063,500 

15,494,000 

270,000 

•498,920 

•244,122 

19,821,500 

15,2'o'7,'l'oO 

18,10'4;0b(') 

5,000,000 

4,620,80t) 

13/,8:i0,200 

•!8.190,»45 


16,186,000 
60,590,700 

24,457.000 
•601,409 

38,413,01)0 
2,722,600 
*.300,00« 

11,199,401) 
2,000,000 
•213.431 
•220,000 

27,00")  ,000 
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Harbfson-Walker  Refractoriea  Co.  pfd 

Hartman  Corp.  (The) 

Helme  Co.  (G.  W.) 

Helme  Co.  (G.  W.)  pfd 

Hendee  Mfg  Co  temp  ctfa  for  com  stk 
Houston  Oil  Co.  of  Texas  temp  ctfs 

Hupp  Motor  Car  Corp 

Hydrauflc  Steel  Co  temp  ctfa.  . 

Hydraulic  Steel  Co.  7%  pfd 

Indiahoraa  Refining  Co.  temp  ctfs 
Indian  Refining  Co.  temp  ctfs  .  . 

Indian  Refining  Co.  pfd      

Ingersoll-Rand  Co    

IngersoH-Rand  Co.  pfd 

Int.  Agricul   Corp    

Int.  Agricul.  Corp.  pfd  btli 

Int.  Harvester  Co  . . 

Int.  Harvester  Co.  pfd 

Int.  Motor  Truolt  Corp.  temp  ctfs.  .  . 
Int.  Motor  Truck  Corp.  part  pd  sub 

rect  3d  insti  75%  pd 

Int.  Motor  Truck  Corp    Ist  7%   pfd 

temp  ctfs 

Int    Motor  Truck  Cori)    2d  ?%  cum 

pfd  temp  rtfs 

International  Paper  Co 

International  Paper  Co   pfd 

International  Paper  Co  stpd  pfd  stk 
Internal  ional  Salt  Co   . .    . 

Invincible  Oil  Corp 

Iron  Products  Corp  temp  ctfs.  ... 
Iron  Products  Corp  8%  cum  pfd.  . 
Island  Oil  &  Transp't  temp  vot  tr  ctls 

Kayser  &  Co.  (Julius) - 

Ka>ser<ftCo.  (Julius)  1st  pfd  . 

Kelley  Springfield  Tire  Co 

Kelley  Springfield  Tire  Co  6%  cum  pfd 
Kelley  Springfield  Tire  Co  temp8%  pfd 
Kelsey  Wheel  Go.  Inc   .... 
Kelsey  Wheel  Co.  Inc.  pfd ... 
Kej'stone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co        .    . 

Lack  wanna  Steel  Co 

Lee  Rub.  &  Tire  Corp 

Liggett  &  Myers  Tob.  Co 

Liggett  &  Myers  Tob.  Co.  temp  ctfs 

ser  B 

Liggett  &,  Myers  Tob.  Co.  pfd    

Loft  Inc.  temp  ctfa  for  capital  stock 
Loose- W'iles  Biscuit  ext  stk  tr  ctfs 
Loose-Wiles  Biscuit  1st  pfd  .    . 

Loosp-Wiles  Biscuit  2d  pfd 

Lorillard  Co.  (P.) 

Lorillard  Co    (P. )  pfd 

Mnllipson  &  Co.  (H.  R  )  temp  ctfa 

MalUnson  &  Co.  (H.  R.)  pfd 

Manali  Sugar  Co 

Manatt  Sugar  Co  pfd 

Man  Elec  Supply  Co.  lue  temp  ctfs 
Man.  Elec  Supply  Co.  Inc.  1st  pfd . 

Manhattan  Shirt  Co.  temp  ctfs 

Manhattan  Shirt  Co.  pfd    

Marlin-Rockwell  Corp , 

Martin-Parry  Corp     , 

Mathieson  Alkali  Works 

Maxwell  Motor  Co.  Inc 

Maxwell  Motor  Co.  Inc 

Maxwell  Motor  Co.  Inc 

Maxwell  Motor  Co.  Inc 

Maxwell  Motor  Co.  Inc 

Ma.xwell  Motor  Co.  Inc  ^ 

Mergeu thaler  Lfnotype  Co 

Mexican  Petroleum  Co 

Mexican  Petroleum  Co  pfd 

Middle  States  Oil  Corp.  perm  ctfa 

Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co .   . . 

Mollne  Plow  Co.  Ist  pfd 

Montg  Ward  &  Co  Inc  III  Cor  tern  cfs 

MontgW^ard&CoIncIUCortemcfspfd 

Mullins  Body  Corp 

MuUins  Body  Corp.  8%  pfd   

National  Acme  Co 

N5it'l  Aniliiie  &  C.  Co.  Inc.  vt  tr  ctfs 

Nat'l  Anlllr|e  Chem.  Con   ctfs  of  dep 

Nit'l  Aniline  Chem.  Con.  7%  cum  pfd 
vt  tr  ctfs ; 

Nat'l  Aniliiie  Ghem.  Con.  ctfs  of  dep 

National  Biscuit  Co 

National  Biaeult  Co.  pfd . 


Par 


lat  pfd . .  . 

2d  pfd 

cd 

c  d  Ist  nfd . 
c  d  2d  pfd 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
10 


100 

5 

10 

100 

too 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 

100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
50 

100 ' 

10 

100 

100 

23 

100 

100 

100 

100 

10 

100 

ibo' 

100 
100 

'ibo 

100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 

100 
25 
100 


50 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
10 
50 
100 

'ibo 


Amount 
Listed. 


100 
50 


Dollars 
9  600,000 
12,000  000 

4  000  000 
■!  964  300 

10  000  000 

25  000  000 

r>  192  100 

*200  m 

6  000  000 

5  000  000 
3  000.000 
3  OOO  000 

10,900  000 
2  525,500 

7  303,500 
13,055.500 
84  250  500 
60  000  000 

♦160,404 


100 


100 
100 


10,921,800 

5,331.700 

19  971,800 

1  274,000 

23  726  OOU 
6  077,100 

18,196  100 

•»104  752 

915  900 

22,500,000 
♦17,179 
'  951,600 
5,858,400 
3,237.100 
5,869,000 

10,000,000 
3,000,000 
3.303,360 

33  108,500 
♦150,000 

21,496,400 

5  296,400 

22,512  900 

♦650,000 

6799,700 

4.599  700 
2,000,000 

24  246.600 
11,307,60U 

♦200,000 
3.000,000 
10,000,000 
3,500  000 
♦30  000 
1,218  900 
5,000  000 

1.600  000 
♦81,136 
♦22,705 

5  885,700 

8.079,800 

6.298,700 

3,775,200 

4.725.400 

6,834,700 

6,352,300 

12,800,000 

37  572,100 

12,000,000 

8.500,000 

100,000,000 

7.500  000 

♦850,000 

8  000,000 

♦98,159 

1,000,000 

25.000.000 

♦395,990 


Manup.  &  iND  Co  HP  Stocks — Cotit 


Par, 


pfd. 


23,524  700 


29,236,000 
24.804,500 


National  Cloak  &  Suit  Co 
National  Cloak  &  Suit  Co. 
National  Conduit  &  Cable 
Nat  I  Enameling  &  St.iraping  Co.  . .  . 
Nat  1  Enameling  &  Stamping  Co.  pfd 

National  Lead  Co         

National  Lead  Co  pfd 

New  York  Air  Brake  Co 

Nova  Scotia  S  &  C  Co  Ltd.oidstk. 
Nunnaliy  Co    (The)  temp  ctls    .    ... 

Ohio  Body  &  Blower  Co 

Okla  Prod  &  Ref  Cor  of  Am  temp  ctfs 

Otis  Elevator  Co        

Otis  Elevator  Co  pfd 

Otis  Steel  Co  

Otis  Steel  Co  pfd 

Owens  Bottle  Co    (The) 

Owens  Bottle  Co    (The)  pfd 

Pabst  Brewing  Co.  pfd .    . 

Parish  &  Bingham  (iorp 

Penn  Seaboard  Steel  Corp.  vt  tt  ctfs 

Pettibone-MuUiken  Co 

Pettibone-Mullikeu  Co.  Ist  pfd 
Phillips  Jones  Corp   temp  ctfa.   .. 
Phillips  Jones  Corp.  pfd  temp  rifs 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co 

Pierce-Arrow  Motor  Car  Co   ... 

Pierce-Arrow  Motor  Car  Co.  pfd 

Pierce  Oil  Corp 

Pierce  Oil  Corp.  8  Ji  %  cum  pfd . . 

Pittsburgh  Steel  Co   pfd 

Porto-Rican-American  Tobacco  Co.. 
Pressed  Steel  Car  Co ...    . 
Pressed  Steel  Car  Co.  pfd   .         .    . 

Pullman  Co 

Punta  Alegre  Sugar  Co 

Pure  Oil  Co    (The)  temp  ctfs      .    . 

Pure  Oil  Co    (The)  pfd  temp  ctfs 

Railway  Steel  Spring  Co 

Railway  Steel  Spring  Co.  pfd 

Robert  Reis  &  Co.  temp  ctfs       .    ... 
Robert  Rcis  &  Co.  7%   cum   Isr  pfd 

cum  ctfs 

Remington  Typewriter  tern  vot  tr  ctfs 
Remington    Typewriter    1st    pfd    stp 

tem  vrtr  cf  7%  stk 

Remington  Tj'pewriter  Ist  pfd  tern  vt 

tr  cf  7%  ser  S 

Remington  Typewriter  2d  pfd  stp  tem 

vt  tr  cf  8%  stk        

Replogle  Steel  Co.  temp  ctfs        .    .    . 

Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co 

Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  pfd . .   . 
Republic  Motor  Truck  Co  Inc. . 

St   Joseph  Lead  Co 

Santa  Cecilia  Sugar  Corp 

Savage  Arras  Corp ". 

Saxon  Motor  Car  Corp.  temp  ctfs. 
Sears  Roebuck  &  Co   ...  . 

Sears  Roebuck  &  Co.  pfd 

Sinclair  Consol.  Oil  Corp.  temp  ctfs.. 

Sloss-Sheffleld  Steel  &  Iron  Co 

Sloss-Sheffleld  Steel  &  Iron  Co  pfd  . . 

South  Porto  Rico  Sugar  Co 

South  Porto  Rico  Sugar  Co   pfd ..... 

Standard  Milling  Co    

Standard  Milling  C;o.  pfd 

St.nndard  Oil  Co   of  N.  J 

Standard  Oil  Co  of  N.  J.  pfd  non  vot 
Steel  &  Tube  of  Am.  (The)  1%  pfd. 
Stewart  Warner  Speedometer  Corp . 
Strombg   Carburator  Co  of  Am   Inc 

Studebaker  Corp.  (The) 

Studebaker  Corp.  (The)  pfd      

Superior  Oil  Corp.  temp  ctfs        .... 

Superior  Steel  Corp .    • .    i 

.Superior  Steel  Corp.  1st  pfd 

Temtor  Corn  &  Frt  Pd  tem  efts  cl.iss  \ 
Temtor  Corn  &  Frt  Pd  tem  ctfa  class  B 

Texas  Co.  (The) 

Texas  Co.  (The)  full  paid 

Tide  Water  Oil  Co 

Tobacco  Products  Corp 

Tobacco  Products  Corp.  pfd 

Transcontinental  Oil  Co.  temp  ctfs... 

Transue  &  Williams  Steel 

Underwood  Typewriter  Co 

Uhderwood  Typewriter  Co.  pJd 


WO 

no 


wo 

I0« 

103 
WO 
i09 
100 


5 
100 
100 


too 

25 
100 
100 


100 
100 

100 


109 
25 
109 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
50 
25 
500 
100 
100 


100 

100 

100 
100 
100 

'ibo' 

100 
"lO 


100 

Yob 

100 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
100 

Yob 

100 


25 


Amount 
Listed. 


Dollara. 

12,000,000 

4,180,000 

•250,000 

15,591,800 

10,000,000 

20.655,500 

24.367,600 

10,000,000 

15,000,000 

♦160.000 

•107,903 

15,000,000. 

9,482,100 

6,500,000 

♦411,663 

4,830.600 

11,036,000 

9,587,500 

2,000,000 

♦150,000 

♦173,311 

6,995,800 

789,500 

♦850,000 

2,500,000 

♦660,00(1 

♦250,000 

10,000,000 

23,747,825 

15,000,000 

10,500,000 

4,9,58,100 

12.500,000 

12,500,000 

120,000,000 

11,64 1,,150 

47,020,725 

9,002,100 

13,500,000 

13.500,000 

♦100,000 

2,250,000 
7.978,200 

2,555,700 

1.091,3itO 

4,361,700 

♦250,000 

30,000,000 

25,000,000 

♦100,000 

15,504,130 

♦105,000 

9,239,300 

♦187,000 

105,000.000 

8,000,000 

♦3,807,,597 

10,000,000 

6,700,000 

11,205,600 

5,000,000 

7,399,000 

6,488,000 

98,3,38,300 

196,676,000 

17,500,000 

*431,B66 

*74,926 

60,000,000 

9,800,000 

•3,808,211 

6,000,000 

2.379.300 

•137,000 

•55,550 

130,000,000 


100 
100 
100 


100 
100 


40,576,700 
17,596,900 
8,000,000 
•2,000,000 
♦100,000 
9,000,000 
3,900,000 
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Manuf.  &  IND.  Corp.  Stock.s — font 


Par 


Union  Bag  &  Paper  Corp . 

■Union  Oil  Co.  temp  ct£s   

Ufiited  Alloy  Steel 

United  Cigar  Stores  Co.  of  Amer.  .  .  . 
United  Cigar  Stores'Co  of  .\mer.  pfd 

United  Drug  Co ..., 

United  Drug  Co.  Ist  pfd 

United  Dr^^s  Co.  2d  pfd    

United  Dyewood  Corp 

United  Drewood  Corp.  pfd 

United  Fruit  Co 

United  Paperboard  Co.  luc 

Untd  Retail  Strs  Corp  class  .\  temp  cfs 


U 

u 
u 
u. 


V 
V. 
V. 
V 
V 
T.T 


S.  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co 

8  Cast.  Iron  Pipe  &  Fdry  Co.  pfd 

S.  Food  Products  Corp 

S.  Industrial  Alcohol  Co 

V.  S.  Indtstrtal  Alcohol  Co.  pfd.  .    . . 
U   S   Reatto'  &  Improvement  Co.  . 

9  Rubber  Co 

S.  Rubber  Co.  Ist  pfd 

S.  Smelt.  Rel.  &  Mining  Co   ... 
S  Smelt.  Ref.  <fc  Mining  Co.  pfd 

8.  Steel  Corp . 

S.  Steel  Cxjrp.  pfd 

Viuiadhim  Corp.  of  America, . 

Virginlnr-CafoUna  Chemical  Co.  .  .  . 
Virginlft-Carolina  Chemical  Co.  pfd 

V.  Vivaudou  Inc 

Vulcan  Detinning  Co 

Vulcan  DetJmUng  Co.  pfd 

Wc3?inglM>uso  Air  Brake  Co.  (The) 
Wcstlnghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co.  ....  . 

W'estinghouee  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co.  1st  pfd 

Weyman-Bruton  Co 

■\Vejman-Kruton  Co.  pfd 

Vliite  Motor  Co 

WickwlreSoencer  Steel  Corp.  terapctfs 
Wickwirc  Spencer  Steel  Corp   pfd . . 

Willi-s-Overland  Co.  (The) 

Willys-OverlJUid  Co.  (The)  new  pfd. 
Worthngtn  Pump  &  Mac.  vot  tr  ctfs 

Worthngtn  Pump  &  Mac   pfd  A 

■\\'orthiigtn  Pump  &  Mac.  pfd  B . .   . 

STREET    R.4ILW.A.Y   STOCKS. 

Am.  Cities  CO.  pfd 

Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit     

niooklyn  Mer.  Tr.  &  I)ep.  Co.  c  d  . . 

Conn.  Ry  &  Lighting  Co 

Conn.  Ry  &  Lighting  Co.  pfd 

Detroit  Uniied  Ry 

liuluth-Superior  Traction  Co 

Dulntlt-Superlor  Traction  Co.  pfd . . . 

Interborougb  Con.  Corp 

Iiiterborough  Con,  Corp.  pfd .       .    . 

Manhattan  Railway  Co 

M.anhattan  Railway  Co.  gid  stock.  . 
Manila  Elec.  R.  R.  &  Lighting  Cori) . 
Milwaukee  F.lec.  Ry  &  Light,  pfd  . . . 
Monongahela  Valley  Traction  Co.. . 
Monongahela  Valley  Traction  Co.  pfd 

New  Orleans  Ry  &  Lisht  Co   

New  Orleans  Ry  &  Light  Co.  pfd  . .  . 
New  York  State  Railways      .    ..... 

New  York  State  Railways  pfd   

Phil.  Rap.  Transit  Co 

Sixtli  Avenue 

Third  Avenue  Ry  Co 

Toledo  Railway  &  Light  Co 

Twin  City  Rap.  Transit  Co  Minn.  . 
Twin  City  Rap.  Tran.  Co.  Minn,  pfd 

l/nited  RyB  Investment  Co 

United  Rys  Investment  Co.  pfd    .  .  . 

United  Rys  of  St.  Louis  pfd 

Virginia  Ry  &  Power  Co 

Virginia  Ry  &  Power  Co.  pfd 

MINING  Stocks. 

.Alaska  C5old  Mines  Co 

Alaska  Juneau  Gold  Mining  Co 

Am.  Zlno  Lead  &.  Smelting  Co . .   . . 
Am  Zinc  Lead  &  Smelting  Co  pfd  . 

Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co 

Batopllae  Mining  Co..      .  .... 

Butte  Copper  &  Zinc  Co 

Butte  &  Superior  Mining  Co 

Calumet  &  Arizona  Mining  Co . 

Orro  de  Pasco  Copper  Corp 

Chile  OifJpw  Co 


100 


100 
100 
101) 

no 

100 

ino 

100 
100 
100 

100 ' 
100 
KIO 
100 

ino 
ion 

100 
liH) 
.jO 

na 

100 
100 

I'oo 

100 

100 
100 

50 

50 

50 
100 
100 

50 
5 

too 

25 

100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
So 
25 
100 
100 
100 
100 
50 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
1110 
100 
100 
100 
100 

10 
10 
25 
25 
50 
20 
5 
10 
10 


.A.moimt 
Listed. 


Dollar.t. 

14,«97,000 

»1,:!<)1,113 

*d25.000 
71.5,400 

4,409.«)0 
2VI,Otil,100 
16  321,i50 

1.120.100 
I.'5.918.300 

4,500,000 
r)0,316,5O0 

9,186,400 
•».595,3;« 
12,000,000 
12.000,000 
:!0,i)14  8O0 
2-J  998,:iO0 

6,ouo,onn 

|6,162  800 
80  ^75,700 
65  014  300 
17,555.700 

24  :il7.550 
508,302  .500 
:i<)0,28l.l00 

■■373,33-1 

27  984,400 

21.526.600 

•300.000 

2,000,000 

1,, 500,000 

25,165,800 

70.813,950 

3,99((,7.5'J 

6,617,000 

4.688  800 

25  000,000 
1,250,000 
7,500,000 

56,614,425 
13,169,000 
12,1/9,100 
5,578,600 
10.299  100 

20,55;'..  500 

48  964  000 

25. ■ 56  000 

8  977,200 

8  112  900 

15  000,000 
3.,500  000 
1.. 500,000 
•T25  5I0 

45.592,500 
1,825.200 

58.174  800 
5,000.000 
4,500,000 
8.235.775 
3,315  750 

30,000.000 

10  000,(H)0 
19,997,700 

3.862,500 

30  noo.ooo 

1  .500,000 

16  590.000 
13  875,000 
22,iX)0  fill 

3,000.000 
•20.400.000 
15,000,000 
16.378  200 

11  9,50  300 
7.999..1O0 

/. 500.000 

13,967.440 

4.828,000 

2,414.000 

I16,.562,500 

8.931,980 

2.834.045 

3  000  000 

6,424,620 

*S98,225 

95,0ni).000 


Mining  Stocks — CoM. 


Chino  Copper  Co 

Con  Interstate-Callahan  Mining  Co 
De  Beers  Con  Mines  Ltd  temps  ctfs  of 

Cent  Un  Tr  Co  for  Am  shares . .    ,  . 

Domes  Mines  Co   Ltd    (The) 

Federal  Mining  &  Smelting  Co 

Federal  Mining  &  Smelting  Co.  pfd    . 
Granby  Consol.  M   S;  <fe  P.  Co.  Lim  ' 

Greene  Cauanea  Copper  Co 

Homestake  Min  ng  Co 

Inspiration  Con.  Copper  Co 

Kennecott  Copper  Corp   

Miami  Copper  Co 

Xevada  Consolidated  Copper  Co. . . . 

Old  Dominion  Co ... . 

Ontario  Silver  Mining  Co 

RaudMn3LdtemBksTrcfsfor.\mshrs 

Ray  Consiil.  Copper  Co 

Seuecn  Coi)por  Corp 

.Shattuck  Arizona  Copi>er 

Tenn  Cop  &  Chem  Co  stock  tr  ctfS ,  . 

Utah  Copper  Co 

Mi.icELL.^NKous  Stocks. 

Acm.e  Tea  Co.  1st  pfd 

Am.  Bank  Note  Co 

.\m.  Bank  Note  Co.  pfd 

American  Druggists  Syndicate 

Am.  International  Corp 

American  Wholesale  Corp  7%  pfd.. . 

Assets  Realization  Co 

Associated  Dry  Gooda  f -orp 

Associated  Dry  Goods  Corp   1st  i)fd. , 
.\ssociated  Dry  Goods  Corp.  2d  pfd 

Atlantic  Fruit  Co 

Atl  GuK  &  \y.  Ind.  Steam  Ship  Line. 
Atl  Gulf  &  \V.  Ind.  Steam  Ship  Line  pfd 
Austin  Nichols  «S:  Co.  Inc.  vot  tr  ctfs 
Austin  Nichols  &  Co   Inc.  7=^  pfd 

Autosales  Corp  tern  ct  £s ' 

Autosales  Corp.  teni  ctfs  6%  pfd .... 

Booth  Fisheries  Co 

Booth  Fisheries  Co.  1st  pfd 

Brunswick  Term.  &  Ry  Sec.  Co.  . 

Bush  Terminal  Co 

C'al   Packl;\g  Cor.  (The) 

C'omputing-Tabulftting-Rccordiug  Co 

Famous-Playcrs-Lnfiky  t'orp.  tem 

Faniou3-Player-Lusk.\      Corp.     temp 

6%  cum  pfd 

Gaston  \Viniair,s  &  Wlgmorc  Ino 

Hackeusack  Water  Co 

Hackensack  \\ater  Co.  7%  cum  pfd 

Inter   Mer  Marine  Co 

Inter.  Mer.  Marine  Co.  pfd    

Internatl  Nickel  Co.  (The) 

Inteniafl  Nickel  Co    (The)  pfd 

Jewel  Tea  Co   Inc   

Jewel  I'ea  Co  Inc   pfd 

Jones  Bros.  Tea  Co  Inc 

S.  S   Kresge  Co 

S.  S,  Krcsge  Co  pfd 

Kress  &  Co    (S  H  ) 

Kress  &  Co    (S,  H  )  pfd   

Loews  Inc 

Manhattan  Bench  Company    

May  Depai  tinenl  Stores  Co   

May  Department  Stores  Co,  pfd 

.Mcmtana  Power  Co 

Montana  Power  Co   pfd 

New  York  Dock  Co k 

New  York  Dock  Co,  pfd » 

.\iag.ara  Falls  Pwr  Co  7%  cum  pfd    . 

Xorth  .American  Co I   ,    . 

Orpheum  Circuit  Inc   temp  ctfs  V.  .  , 
Orpheum  Circuit  Inc   pfd  temp  crfc.. 
Pacific  Development  Corp 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co 
Pan-.\merican  Pet   &  Trans.  Co. 
Pan- .American  Pet  &  Trans.  Co.  class  B 
Penney  Co.  iJ   C.)  7%  cum  pld.. 

Public  SeiTlce  Corp  of  N.  J 

Royal  Dutch  Co 

EquitTrCotempctf3.'orNYshf3reprsg 

ordny  stk  of  Royal  Dutch  Co  for 

wkg  of  pet  wells  in  Netherlands  India 
TheShel  1  Ti-an8i)ort  &  Tdg  Co  Ltd  temp 

ctlsEquitTrCoNYror.\msharc3,£2, 
Stern  Bros  T*^!.  pfd , 


Par. 


Amount 
Listed. 


10 


.  10 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
20 


2.5 

m 
10  ■ 


10 


100 

50 

.50 

10 

100 

100 

10 

100 

100 

100 


100 
100 

100 
50 
■|0 

100 
100 
100 


100 

2,5 ' 
25 
100 
100 
23 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

1 

100 
50 
5 
50 
50 
100 
100 


Dolla.ru. 
4,3t9,90t) 
1,395,990 

»58.400 

4,000,000 

6,000,001) 

12,000.000 

15,001,900 

48,781,200 

25,116,000 

23,6:i9,;M2 

♦2,7*6,986 

3,735,571) 

9.997.28.") 

7,426,775 

15,000,000. 

*  47 ,200 

t).771.790 

»200,0<,>t) 

3,500.00t» 

•793,08.5 

16,L'I1,000 

2,750,000" 

4.195,700 

4,495  651) 

5.210,260 

49,000.000 

8,227,400 

999.000 

11.958,100 

13,760. 1'lO 

6,706,100 

*59I,R00 

14,963,400 

14,97V.90O 

•150,000 

5„5flO,000 

4  029  600 

2,R56,1.50 

•249,970 

4  998,600 

7,000,000 

6,244,400 

•161,9.59- 

*1.U,033 

»214,6n 

10.000.000 

•;k)o,ooo 

,5.125,000 

2.139,775 
39,522,100 
48,867  300 
41,834,600 

8,912,600 
12,000,001) 

3.640,000 

io,roo,ooo 

10,000  000 

2  000,01)11 
12.000,000 

3  553,200 
♦815,794 
1,000,000 

20,000,001) 

6,250,000 

46,633,300 

9,700.000 

7,000,000 

10,000,000 

11,515.4<)I> 

29,779,71)0 

549,170 

6,880,000 

12,5,53.700 

1.499,970 

48;292.150 

10.815.050 

2,776,800 

3o,0J3,00ii 


too 


*jl5,:ii)l 

♦2o8,437 
3,0')0.O00 
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MiscELLANEOua  STOCKS— Coiii       Pai  I  ^'J^^gd ''       Gas&Klec,  Light  Stocks— Coni     Par.   "Listoil'' 


Tex.  Pac.  land  tst  ctfa  of  prop  int . 
Timea  Sq.  AutoSup.  Co.  Inc  tinp  <;tfs 
Utah  Securities  Corp.  vot  tr  ctfs 

Wilflon  &  Co.  Inc     

Wilson  &  Co.  Inc.  pfd  stock .     . 
Woolworth  Co.  iF   W.)    .    .    . 
Woolworth  Co.  (F.  W.)  pfd  ... . 

CoAii  &  Iron  Stocks. 
American  Coal  Co.  of  Allegheny .... 

Burns  Broa ,. . ,  .    ... 

Burns  Bros,  pfd >,.-;      .... 

Central  Coal  &  Coke  Co 

Central  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  pfd  . 

Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co 

Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co  pfd .  .  . 
Consolidation  Coal  of  Maryland  .    . 

Elk  Horn  Coal  Corp 

Elk  Horn  Coal  Corp.  pfd 

Gt  Nor  Ir  Ore  prop  tr  ctfs  of  bcu  Int 

island  Creek  Coal  Co 

Island  Creek  Coal  Co.  pfd 

Jeffson  &  Clearfd  Coal  &  Iron  pfd .  . 
New  Cent.  Coal  Co.  of  W.  Virginia . 

Pittsburgh  Coal  Co    (of  Penn.) 

Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  (of  Penn.)  pfd 

Pond  Creek  Coal  Co 

Texas  Paciflc  Coal  &  Oil  Co 

Texas  Paciflc  Coal  &  Oil  Co.  full  paid 

Virginia  Iron  Coal  &  Coke  Co 

Gas  &  ELECTRIC  Light  Stocks. 
Brooklyn  Edison  Co.  Inc.  . 

Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co 

Columbia  Gas  &  Electric  Co 

Consolidated  Gas  Co 

Con.  Gas  EI   Lgt  &  Power  Co  Bait. 
Dayton  Power  &  Light  Co 


100 

106' 

100 
100 
100 


100 
100 

too 

100 

too 

100 
100 
.50 
-50 

1 
1 

100 

20 

100 

100 

10 

10 

I'uo 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Dollars 
2,600,700 
*  189,780 

I.5,707,.5O0 

•200  on;  I 

10.8-13,000 
ti  ,5,000, 000 
12,500,000 

1.500,000 

8,094,400 

r,447,IH00 

.),  12.1,(100 

l,87o,0J0 

:!4 ,235,500 

2.000,000 

40,203.700 

12  000,000 

6,600,OO;1 

*1,. 500,000 

118,798 

■19,866 

1,500,000 

1,000,000 

31,0:!6,700 

34,893,800 

2,129,200 

8,120,000 

9,073,600 

17,352,600 
.  18,000,000 

0,000,000 
100,334,500 

14,607,700 
3,0.53.000 


Dayton  Power  &  Light  Co.  pfd 

Detroit  Edison  Co 

Havana  Electric  Ry  Light  &  Pov/er. 
Havana  Elec.  Ry  Light  &  Power  pfd. 
Laclede  Gas  Light  Co.  of  St  Louis. .. 
Laclede  Gas  Light  Co.  ol  St.  Louis  pfd 

N.  Y.  Mutual  Gas  Light  Co 

Ohio  Fuel  Supply  Co 

Pac.  Gas  &  Elec.  Co 

Peoples  Gas  Light  &  Coke  of  Chic.  .  . 

Philadelphia  Company.    .  .  .  . .V, 

Philadelphia  Company  5%  pfd  .' 

Philadelphia  Company  6%  pfd    . 

Insurance  &.  Siirety  Companies. 

Continental  Insurance  Co 

National  Surely  Co 

TELEGRAPH    &    TELEPHONE. 

All  American  Cables  Inc 

American  Tel.  &  Cable  Co 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph.... 

Gold  &  Stock  Telegraph  Co 

Mackay  Companies 

Mackay  Corripanics  pi'd 

North  Western  Telegraph 

Pacific  Tel   &  Tel   Co   

Pacific  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  pfd 

Western  Union  Telegraph 

Trust  Companies. 

Farmers  Loan  <k  Trust  Co 

N.  Y.  Life  Insurance  &  Trust  Co.    . 

United  States  Trust  Co 

Express  Company  Stocks. 

Adams  Express 

American  Express   

U.  S.  Express    

Wells  Fargo  &  Co 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

25 
100 
,100 
■  DO 
-.50 

00 

25 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
50 
100 
100 

too 

100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 


Dollais. 

4,306,001) 
27,658,700 

i5,onc,ooo 

20,978,700 
10,700,000 
2,500,000 
3,500,000 
19.813,000 
34,044,100 
38,495,.5Q0 
42,f)43.000 
.1,442,150 
14,508,600 

10,000,000 
5,000,000 

22,991,400 

14,000,000 

442,372,700 

5,000,000 
41,380.100 
50,000.000 

2,.500,00fl 
32,515,000 
32,000,000 
19,817,100 

5,000,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 

12,000,000 
18,000,000 
10,000,000 
28,967,000 


*  Shares. 


TOTAL   STOCK   AND   BOND   SALES.    BY   YE/ RS. 


Total  sales  o!  stocks  and  bonds  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex-change,  by  years,  have  beon  as  follows: 


YEAR 


1019.. 

1918.. 

1917  . 

1916 

.1915.. 

1914.. 

1913.. 

1912  . 

1911.. 

1910  . 

1909. . 


Stocks 
(Shares.) 


Dollars. 
312,875,250 
143,378,095 
184,536,371 
232,842,807 
173,378,655 
47,899,573 
83,083,585 
131,051,116 
126,515,906 
163,882,956 
214,425,978 


Bonds (Par 
Value  ) 


Dollars. 

3,771,217.764 

2,093,257,500 

1.052,346,950 

1,161,625,250 

956,077,700 

461,898,100 

501,155,920 

674,215.000 

889,567.100 

634,091,000 

1,314.656,200 


Year. 


(908 
1907 
1906 
1905 
1904 
1903 
1902 
1901 
1900 
1899 


Stocks 
(Shares ) 


Dollars. 
190,821,876 
195,445,321 
283,707,955 
263,040,993 
186,429.384 
100,748,366 
188,321,181 
265.677,354 
138,312,266 
175,073,855 


Bonds  (Par 
Value  ) 


Dollars. 

1.084,454,020 

527,166,350 

676,392,500 

1,018.090,420 

1,036,810,569 

684,200,850 

891,305,150 

999,404,920 

578,359,230 

336,451,120 


Year. 


1898. 
1897 
1896. 
1895. 
1894. 
1893. 
1892. 
1891. 
1890. 
1889 


Stocks 
(Shares.) 


Dollars. 
112,160,166 
77,470,963 
56,663.023 
60,440,576 
49,276.736 
77.984,965 
86.726,410 
99,031,689 
71,826,685 
72,014,699 


Bonds  (Par 
Value) 

Dollars. 
922,514,410 
544,569,939 
394.329,000 
519,142,100 
352,741,950 
301.303,777 
352,741,950 
888,650,000 
409,325,120 
493,459,025 


VOLUME    OF    TRADING    IN    CERTAIN   ACTIVE    STOCKS    IN    1919. 

The  number  of  shares  of  each  of  the  most  active  stocks  traded  In  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
In  1919  Is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


American  Can . 

American  International. 
American  Locomotive.  .  . 
American  Smelt.  &  Refg. 

Anaconda  Copper 

Baldwin  Locomotive  . . . 
Bethlehem  Steel  ..... 

Central  Leather 

Corn  Products 

Crucible  Steel 

Cuba  Cane  Sugar 

General  Motors   

International  Merc.  Mar 
International  Nickel.    .. 

International  Paper 

Keystone  Tire  &  Rubber. 
Mexican  Petroleum. . . 

Midvale  Steel 

Northern  Pacific 


2.934,940 
2,421,200 
,  2,729,945 
2  028,080 
2,476,470 

10,032,940 
7900,410 
.3  697.870 
4  875,540 
3,988,195 
2,222,585 
3,499,175 

10.559.355 
2  341,552 
2.016.615 
2,161,980 

'7,743,880 
3.040,030 
2,552,925 


Ohio  Cities  Gas 
Okla.  Prod.  &  Ref . 
Pan-Amer.  P.  &  Tr  . 
Plerce-Arrow  Mot 
Reading  (R.  R).. . 
Rep  iron  &  Steel . 
Royal  Dutch  N.  Y. 
Sinclair  Oil  &  Ref 
Sinclair  Consol. . . . 
Southern  Paciflc. . 

StUdebaker  Co 

Texas  &  Paciflc  (R.  R  ) 
Tobacco  Products   .  . 
Transcont  Oil    ... 
United  Ret.  Stores.. .  . 
U.  S.  Indus.  Alcohol   .  , . 

U.  S.  Rubber 

U.  S.  Steel  Corp.    .  . . 
Willys-Overland 


4,262,278 
3,076,580 
5,533,120 
6.313,770 
2,653,065 
3,816.050 
6,663.450 
6.140,180 
3,973,740 
7.348,280 
8,049,050 
3,464,200 
2,252,390 
2.149,170 
4,604,690 
2,516.290 
4.338,555 
32,570.470 
3,612,200 


The  largest  day's  sales  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  In  1919  was  November  12,  when  2,632,835 
[Shares  were  dealt  In,  as  against  1,732,409  on  the  largest  day.  May  16,  in  1918.  The  largest  bond  sales, 
$42,905,000  were  on  December  .30,  1919.     Total  bond  sales  on  the  e.xchnnge  in  1919  were  .§3.771.317,764. 
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NEW  YORK  CLEARING  HOUSE  ASSOCIATION  DATA. 

(Prepared  f>)r  the  Almanac  by  the  Manager,  William  J.  Gilpin.) 

The  association  Is  now  composed  of  25  national  banks,  13  State  banks,  and  14  trust  companies.  Thfl 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  and  the  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  at  New  York  also 
make  their  exchanges  at  the  Clearing  House.  The  Clearing  House  Collection  Department  also  exchanges 
ai,  the  Clearing  House,  making  55  clearing  institutions.  There  are  12  banks  and  trast  companies  In  the 
city  and  vicinity,  not  members  of  the  association,  which  make  tneir  exchanges  through  banks  that  are 
members,  in  accordance  with  constitutional  provisions.  President — Albert  H.  Wlggin,  Chairman  of  the 
Chase  National  Bank.  Secretary — Herbert  K.  Twitchell,  President  of  Chemical  National  Bank  Manager— 
William  J.  Gllptn.     Assistant  Manager — Clarence  E.  Bacon.     Examiner — Charles  A.  Hanna 

NEW  YORK  CLEARING  HOUSE  BUSINESS,  YEAR  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  30,  1920. 


Exchanges 
Balances . . 


Total  transactions 

The  average  dally  transa«tious; 

Excliangfis 

Balances 


Total 

Total  transactions  since  organi- 
zation of  Clearing  House  ('.>7 


^'ears) : 
^clianges 


Balances 


ToUil    

Largest  ex.'l!;'.ngos  on  any  one 
dii.y  during  the  year  {.faa.  2, 
1920)    

Largest  balances  on  any  one  day 
duriug  tho  year  (June  17,  1920^ 

Largest  traiwactlou  on  any  o;ii" 
day  during  the  year  (Dec.  Irt, 
1919) , 


$252,338,249,466 
25,216,212,385 


8277,554.461,851 

830,060,031 
82,948,067 


S913,008t098 


3..570,157,362,589 
207,269,155,418 


S3,777.426,518,007 


1.355,807,180 
157.020,486 

1,519,848,983 


Smallest  exchanges  on  any  one 
day  during  the  year  (April  3, 
1920)    

Smalle.st  balances  on  any  one  day 
during  the  year  (Feb.  10,  1920) 

.Smallest  transactions  on  any  one 
day  during  the  year  (April  3. 
1920)    

Largest  dally  transactions  on 
record,   Dec.   16,   1919: 

Exchanges 

Balances 

Total  transactions 

Largest  Exchanges,  Jan.  2.  192U 
Largest  Balances,  June  17,  1920 
Transactions  of  the  U.  S.  Ass"t 
Trcas.  at  New  York: 

Debit  Exchanges 

Credit  Exchanges.        

Debit  Balances 

Credit  Balances . 

Excess  of  Credit  Balances .  .  . 


8473,298.385 
40,487,370 

532,174,515 


1.384,614,056 
135,234,928 

§1,519.848,984 

1.385.807,180 

157,020,486 


569,477.562 
599,243,851 

90,981.792 
120.748,081 

29,766.289 


I,E\r  YORK  BANK  CLEARINGS  SINCE  1355 
(For  years  ended  September  30  ) 


No.  or 

Clearings 

Average 

No  of 

Clearings 

Average 

Vr. 

Mem- 

for 

Daily 

Vr 

Mem- 

for 

Dally 

bers 

Year. 

Clearings 

18S9 

bers. 

Year. 

Clearings. 

1855 

48 

$5,362,912,098.38 

817,412,052  27 

84 

.834,790,465,528.87 

8114.839.820.23 

1H56 

50, 

0,906.213,328.47 

22,278,107  51 

189J 

65 

37,600.680,571.76 

123.074.139.12 

1857 

50 

8,333  226,7 18.05 

26,908,371  26 

1891 

04 

34.053.698.770  04 

111,051.471  39 

1858 

4^j 

4,756,664,386.09 

15,393,735  88 

1892 

65 

36,279.905,235.59 

118,501,781  82 

1859 

47 

6,448,005,956  01 

20,807,333  19 

1393 

65 

34 ,421, .380,869  50 

113,978,082,31 

1860 

••y) 

7,231  143,0.56.69 

23.401,757  47 

1894 

66 

24,230,145,367.70 

79,704,425.55 

1.S61 

.50 

5.915,742.758  05 

19,269,520  .38 

1895 

67 

28,264,379,120  23 

92,670,095  49 

].S()'.^ 

50 

6,871, 443, .591  20 

22,237,681  53 

1896 

CO 

29,350.894.883  87 

90,232,442  24 

1863 

Hi) 

14,867,597,848  00 

48,428.657  49 

1897 

66 

31,337,760,947.98 

103,424,953  62 

1H64 

49 

24,097,195,655  92 

77,984,455  20 

1898 

05 

39.8.53,413,947  74 

131,529,418.97 

i;-!(;5 

55 

26,032,384,341  89 

84,796,040  20 

1899 

G4 

67,308,2.30,771.33 

189  961,029.04 

1856 

.'-.8 

28,717,140,914  09 

93,541.195  16 

1900 

01 

61,904.588,504  31 

170,936,146.61 

1867 

68 

28,675  159,472  20 

93,101,167  U 

1901 

62 

77,020,072.493  65 

264,193,038  59 

lStt.S 

59 

28,484,288,036  02 

92,182,163  87 

1902 

60 

74.753,189  436  80 

245,898,649  40 

i,sr.9 

59 

37,407,028,986  .w 

121,451,392  81 

1903 

57 

70,833,055,940  29 

233,005,447  17 

i!;70 

61 

27,804,539,403  75 

90,274,478  59 

1904 

64 

59,072.790,804  41 

195.648,514  11 

J  S7  1 

62 

29,3!)0,986,682  21 

95,133,073.64 

1905 

54 

91,879,318,369.00 

302,234,599  89 

1S72 

01 

33,844,369,508  39 

109,884,316  78 

1906 

65 

103,754,100,091.25 

342,422.772  57 

1873 

69 

35,461,052,825  70 

115.885,793  58 

1907 

54 

95,315,421,237  96 

313,537,569  86 

1874 

69 

22,8.55,927.636  26 

74,092,573  97 

1908 

60 

73,630,971,913  18 

241,413,022  66 

l.-',75 

59 

25.061,237,902  09 

81,899,470  20 

1909 

61 

99,257,602,411.03 

320,505,408  45 

1876 

59 

21.597,274,217  04 

70,349,427  51 

1910 

50 

102,553,959,069.28 

338,461,911  11 

1877 

68 

23.289,243,701.09 

70.358,170  06 

1911 

67 

92,420,120.091  67 

305,016,897.99 

1878 

67 

22,508,438,441.75 

73,785,746  54 

1912 

65 

96,072,300,863  67 

319,060,497  89 

1879 

59 

25.178,770.090  .50 

82,015,539.70 
121, 510.224"  25 

1913 

04 

98,121,520.297.15 

323,833,400.32 

1880 

59 

37,182,128,021  09 

1914 

62 

89,760,344,971.31 

296,238,702.28 

1881 

CI 

48,505,818,212  31 

1.59,232,190  86 

1915 

63 

90,842,707,723  90 

299,8 10,9 16..58 

1882 

02 

48.5.52,846,161  34 

151,037,935  38 

1916 

83 

147,180,709,461.18 

484.147.070.60 

1883 

04 

40,293,105,257  65 

132..543,306.76 

1917 

62 

181,534,031,387.84 

601,100,064  20 

1884 

62 

34,092,037,337  78 

11 1,048, 981. .55 

1918 

69 

174,524,179,028.72 

675,987,389  63 

1885 

64 

25,2.50,791,4.39  90 

82,789,480  38 

1919 

60 

214,703,444,468.43 

708,5i»2,225.96 

1886 

64 

33,374,082.216  48 

109,067,588  94 

1920 

252,338,249,406.28 

830,060,031.13 

1887 

66 
64 

34,872, 8-.8,78.->  90 
30,803,686,609.21 

1 14,337.209  13 
101.192.415.11 

1888 

Tc 

>tals 

■83,570.157,362.589.60 

$174,520,084,20 

VALUE  AND  WEIGHT  OF  GOLD. 
(By  the  United  States  Assay  Office,  New  York.) 
TEE  unit  In  weighing  gold  is  the  troy  ounce.  A  "fine"  ounce  means  an  ounce  of  pure  gold.  The  mint 
value  of  gold  does  not  fluctuate,  but  remains  constant  at  820.67183462  per  fine  ounce.  Troy  measure  la 
used  In  weighing  gold.  The  grain  is  the  same  lu  both  troy  and  avoirdupois  measure,  but  the  ounce  and 
the  pound  are  not  the  same.  The  troy  ounce  contains  480  grains  and  the  troy  pound  5.760  grains,  there 
being  12  ounces  to  the  pound.  The  troy  pound  Is  never  used  In  weighing  gold,  even  when  the  weights  of 
Lirge  Quantities  are  to  be  computed.  The  avoirdupois  ounce  contains  437  4  grains  and  the  avoirdupois 
pound  contalna  7,000  grains,  there  being  16  ounces  to  the  pound. 
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CONDITION    OF    MEMBERS,  N.  Y.    CLEARING    HOUSE    ASSOCIATION. 

For  the  week  ending  October  23,  1920.    The  flgui'ea  are  six-day  average.s,  except  as  to  capitul  and 
net  pi'oflts.     The  last  named  item  covers  the  period  from  the  foundation  of  the  institution. 


Cle.^king  House  Members. 

Capital 

Net  Profits 

I^oiius,  Dis 

luv'ts,  etc  , 

Average. 

Caaii  iu 

Vault, 

Average. 

Net  Demand 
Deposits, 
Average. 

Net  Timo 
Deposits. 
Average 

MEMBERS    OF 
FEDERAL    RESERVE    BANK 

Bank  of  New  York  N.  B.  A.. 

Bank  of  Manhattan  Co 

Mechanics'  &  Metals  Nat.  Bk 
Bank  of  America 

Dollars 

2.000.000 
5.000,000 

10,000,000 
5,500,000 

40,000,000 

4,500.000 

1,000,000 

300,000 

5,000,000 

25,000,000 
1,000,000 
7,000,000 
3,000,000 
2,000,000 
6,000,000 
1,500,000 
7,500,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 

10,000,000 

12,500,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 

15,000,000 

500,000 

200,000 

400,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

5.000.000 

1.500.000 

1,000.000 

1.500,000 

20,000,000 

2,000,000 

25,000,000 
1,500,000 
5,000,000 
1,500,000 
3,000.000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 
5,000,000 
2,000,000 

12,000,000 

1,000,000 

250,000 

2,.500,000 

6,000,000 
4,000,000 

Dollars. 

7,167,600 

16,199,100 

16,512,800 
6,044,300 

64,430,200 

14,816,800 

1,135,700 

154.900 

7,4.38,70.: 

32,696,00',, 
1,737,.50.' 
7,929,800 

20,331,60.1 
3,199,000 
9,286,000 
8,636,300 

22,737,10^1 

810,600 

4,552,400 

30,128,000 

10,651,300 
443,500 
7.54,800 

24,189,500 
2,347,100 
1,027,700 
849,700 
1,588,700 
717,400 
4,599,900 
7.522.300 
1,590,800 
1,530,900 
2,665,200 

18,553,900 
4,970,200 

35,754,200 
1.558.400 
7.634,500 
1.900.50U 

11.612.700 
1.112.400 
3,448,600 
1.394.700 

10,853,900 
1,542,100 

17,620,200 

1,860,000 

844,100 

2,331.700 

12,281,900 
6,325,200 

Dollais. 

48,468,000 

135,879,000 

213,503,000 

60,243,00(1 

589,553.000 

145.185,000 

19,300,000 

4,613,000 

131,616,000 

377,532.000 

22,339,000 

128,307,000 

126,609,000 

38,605,000 

154,750,000 

43,030,000 

213,805,000 

12,322,000 

23,813,000 

335,350,000 

214,095,000 

14,308,000 

7,492,000 

392,779,000 

20,280,000 

7,428,000 

9,031,000 

16,315,000 

14,306,000 

53,214,000 

99,305,000 

19,549,000 

19,293,000 

41,110,000 

288,991,000 

61,274,000 

548,860,000 

20,786,000 

81,322,000 

33,986,000 

87,620,000 

24,451,000 

33,900,000 

17,366,000 

130,462,000 

23,-553,000 

168,739.000 

18,363,000 
.'  5,721,000 
70,788,000 

48,882,000 
27.312,000 

Dollars. 

797,000 

2,993,000 

10.255,000 

2,114,000 

13,724,000 

1,098.000 

453,000 

124,000 

1,454,000 

3,329,000 

1,578,000 

4,973,000 

2,914,000 

2,089.000 

6,684,000 

091,000 

1,308,000 

448,000 

902,000 

1,054,0(X) 

8,304,000 

040,000 

123,000 

6,457,000 

-     964,000 

410,000 

482,000 

565,000 

282,000 

1,073,000 

531,000 

946,000 

665,000 

879,000 

988,000 

637,000 

2,007,000 

695,000 

1,260,000 

1,220,000 

540,000 

537,000 

613,000 

509,000 

1,609,000 

728,000 

1,831,000 

2,613,000 

718,000 

3,483,000 

1,056,000 
981,000 

Dollais. 

.33,817,000 

100,685,000 

153,385,000 
57,459,000 

592,392,000 

110,274,000 

15,312,000 

4,14,5,000 

92,987,000 

258,778,000 
24,159,000 

109,502,000 

124,138,000 
43,284,000 

151,138,000 
31,190,000 

155,028,000 
11,902,000 
18,836,000 

183,985,000 

190,609,000 

13,683,000 

6,924,000 

282,854,000 
20.377,000 
8,313,000 
9,220,000 
16,501,000 
13,014,000 
49,736,000 
71,219,000 
14,649,000 
18,502,000 
27,019,000 

215,037,000 
49,556,000 

503,453,000 
19,000,000 
77,591,000 
32,003,000 
63,393,000 
23,585,000 
26,882,000 
13,990,000 

126,942,000 
22,876,000 

176,337,000 

19,099,000 

5,679,000 

30,294,000 

31,509,000 
16,080,000 

Dollars. 

3,689,000 

13;859,00J 

4,126,000 

1,548,000 

National  City  Bank 

Chemical  National  Bank    . 

Atlantic  National  Banic 

Nat.  Butchers  &  Drovers  Bank 
American  Exchange  Nat  Bk 
National  Bank  of.  Commerce 
Pacific  Bank 

41,716,000 

2,195,000 

859,000 

35,000 

4,399,000 

7,720,000 

192,000 

Chatham  &  Phenix  Nat.  Banl: 

Hanover  National  Bank 

Metropolitan  Bank 

13,675,000 

Corn  Exchange  Bank 

Importers  &  Tiaders  Nat.  Bk 

National  Park  Bank   

East  River  National  Bank. . . 

Second  National  Bank 

First  National  Bank 

Irving  National  Bank 

N.  Y.  County  National  Bank 
Continental  Bank 

11,525,000 

9,000 

2,937,000 

934,000 

90,000 

5,936,000 

2,489,000 

864,000 

100,000 

Chase  National  Bank 

Fifth  Avenue  Bank 

Commercial  fcchange  Bank   . 

Commonwea  £h  Bank 

Garneld  National  Bank 

Fifth  National  Bank 

Seaboard  National  Bank 

Liberty  National  Bank 

Coal  &  Iron  National  Bank. . . 
Union  Exchange  Nat.  Bank.. 
Brooklyn  Trust  Co ... .  ^  ... 

13,737,000 

104,000 
685,000 
858,000 

2,615,000 
618,000 
388,000 

5,892,000 

Bankers  Trust  Co 

20,088,000 

U.  S.  Mortgage  &  Trust  Co. . . 
Guaranty  Trust  Co 

10,907,000 
30,486,000 

Fldolity-Internat'l  Trust  Co .  . 

Columbia  Trust  Co.  .r. 

Peoples  Trust  Co 

709,000 
4,159,000 
1,716,000 

New  York  Trust  Co 

Lincoln  Trust  Co 

1,822,000 

544,000 

Metropolitan  Tnist  Co 

Nassau  Nat.  Bank,  Brooklyn . . 
Farmers  Loan  &  Trust  Co  . . . 
Columbia  Bank 

1,335,000 

923,000 

15,667,000 

114,000 

Equitable  Trust  Co 

14,645,000 

STATE  BANKS  NOT  MEMBERS  OF 
FEDERAL   RESERVE    BANK 

Greenwich  Bank 

3,000 

Bowery  Bank 

State  Bank 

40,869,000 

1,105,000 
334,000 

TRUST  COMPANIES  NOT  MEMB'S 
FEDERAL   RESERVE    BANKl 

Title  Guarantee  &  Trust  O0. . 
Lawyers  Title  A  Trust  Co. . . 

totals: 
Members  Federal  Reserve  Bk . 
State  banks,  not  members  of 

Federal  Reserve  Bank 

Trust  companies,  not  members 
j».  of  Federal  Reserve  Bank 

262,900,000 

3,750,000 

10,000,000 

460,438,500 

5.035,800 

18,607,100 

5,274,793,000 
94,872,000 
76,194,000 

95,195,000 
6,814,000 
2,037,000 

4,084,793,000 
55,072,000 
47,589,000 

240,810,000 

40,872,000 

1,439,000 

Aggregate,  52  members 

276,650,000 

484,081,400 

5,445,859,000 

104,046,000 

4,187,454.000 

289.121.000 

Capital  and  net  profits  figures  tor  National  City  Bank  are  as  of  Oct.  5,  1920".  All  capital  and  net 
profits  figures  are  as  per  official  reports.  Net  demand  deposits  figures  for  National  City  Bank,  Bankers 
Trust  Co.,  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  Farmers  Loan  &  Trust  Co.,  and  Equitable  Trust  Co.,  include  deposits 
In  foreign  branches,  which  are  not  Included  In  the  total  footings,  balances  being  carried  in  banks  abroad 
as  reserve  for  such  deposits.     U.  S.  deposits  are  not  Included  in  the  aggregate  total  of  net  demand  deposits 

NEW   YORK    FEDERAL    RESERVE   BANK. 

The  earnings  of  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank  in  the  calendar  year  1919  were  835.332,412;  current 
expenses,  $5,734,345;  current  net  earnings,  829,598,067  (including  credits,  $29,629,163);  net  earnings 
available  for  dividends  and  taxes,  S27,959,619;  dividends  paid,  51,291,047;  transferred  to  surplus,  823,964,678; 
franchise  tax  paid  United  States  Government,  82,703,894 
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NEW  YORK  CITY  CAPITAL.  CLEARINGS  AND  BALANCES  SINCE  1902. 


Year 

Ended 

September  30 


1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1916 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 


No.   of 
Mem- 
bers 


60 
57 
54 
54 
55 
64 
50 
51 
50 
67 
65 
64 
62 
62 
63 
62 
59 
60 
55 


Capital. 


SlOO, 
113, 
115, 
115, 
118, 
129, 
126, 
127, 
132 
170, 
174 
179 
175 
178, 
185, 
200 
205 
222 
261 


672,700 
072,700 
972,700 
972,700 
150,000 
400,000 
350.000 
,350.000 
,350,000 
.275,000 
275,000 
900,000 
,300,000 
650,000 
550,000 
.750,000 
,650,000 
350,000 
650,000 


Clearings. 


S74,753 

70,833, 

59,672, 

91,879, 

103,754, 

95,315, 

73,630, 

99,257, 

102,553 

92,420 

96,672 

98,121 

89,760 

90,842 

147,180, 

181,534 

174.524 

214,703 

2.52,338 


189,435 
655,940 
796,804 
318,369 
100,091 
421,238 
971,913 
662,411 
959.069 
120.091 
300.863 
520.297 
344,971 
707,724 
709,461 
,031,388 
179,029 
444,468 
,249,466 


Balances. 


S3.377 
3,315 
3,105 
3,953 
3,832 
3,813 
3,409 
4,194 
4,195 
4.388 
6.051 
5.144 
5,128 
5,340 
8.561 
12,147 
17.255 
20.950 
25.216 


504.072 
516,487 
858,576 
875,975 
621,023 
926,108 
632,271 
484.028 
293,966 
,563,113 
,262,291 
130,384 
647,302 
,846,740 
624,447 
.791,433 
062,671 
477,483 
212,385 


Average 

Dally 
Clearings. 


S245,898,649 
233,005,447 
195,648,514 
302,234,600 
342,422,772 
313,357,569 
241,413.022 
326.505,468 
338,401,911 
305,016,897 
319,050,497 
323,833,400 
296.238,762 
299,810.917 
484.147,071 
601,106,064 
575,987,390 
708,592,226 
830,060,031 


Average  Daily 
Balances. 


511.110,210 
10,900,304 
10,183,143 
13.006,171 
12.643,914 
12,545,809 
11,179,122 
13,797,644 
13,845,854 
14.483.706 
16.670.832 
16,977,328 
16.926.229 
17.626,557 
28,163.238 
40,224.475 
56.947,402 
69,143,490 
82,948,007 


Balances 

to 
Clearings, 


4.51 
4.6S 
6  20 
4.33 
3.69 
4.00 
4  63 
4.22 
4  09 

4  74 

5  22 
6.24 

5  71 

6  87 
5.82 
6  69 
9.88 
9.75 
9.99 


NEW    YORK    CITY    BANKING    BALANCES,    SINCE    1800. 


Bal.  to 

Bal.  to 

Year. 

Balances 

for 

Year. 

Average 

Daily 
Balances. 

Clrgs. 

Year. 

Balances 

for 

Year. 

Average 

Dally 
Balances. 

Clrgs. 

P.  C. 

P.  C. 

I860... 

8380,693,438.37 

$1,232,017  60 

5  26 

1891... 

31,584.635,499  88 

S5.195.526.21 

4.65 

1861... 

353.383,944.41 

1,151,087.77 

5  97 

1892  .. 

1.861,500,574.50 

6.083,335.18 

5.13 

1862.. 

415,530,331  46 

1,.344,758.35 

6.04 

1893... 

1,696,207,175.52 

5.616,580.05 

4.92 

1863.    . 

677,626.482  61 

2,207,252.39 

4  35 

1894   .. 

1,585,241,633  52 

5.214,610.63 

6.54 

1864  .. 

885,719,204.93 

2,800.405  19 

3  67 

1895  .. 

1,896,574,349  11 

6.218,276.55 

6.71 

1865  .. 

1,035,765,107.68 

3,373.827.71 

3  97 

1896  .. 

1,843,289.238  66 

6.043.571.27 

6  28 

1866  .. 

1,006,135,106.35 

3.472.752.79 

3.71 

1897   .. 

1,908,901,897.67 

6,300,006.26 

6.01 

1867   . 

1,144,963,451.15 

3,717,413.80 

3  99 

1898  .. 

2.338.529,016  43 

7,717.917.54 

5.87 

1868   .. 

1,125,455,236  68 

3,642,249.95 

3  95 

1899     . 

3,085.971.370.53 

10,218.448.24 

5.37 

1869... 

1,120,318,307  87 

3,637,397.10 

2  99 

1900 

2,730.441.810.27 

8.981.718.48 

5.25 

1870   . 

1,036,484,821.79 

3.365.210.46 

3  72 

1901... 

3.515.037.741.05 

11,600,764.62 

4.56 

1871     . 

1,209,721,029  47 

3.927.665.68 

4  12 

1902 

3.377,504,072.11 

11,110,210.76 

4  51 

1872   . 

1,428,582,707  53 

4.638,255.54 

4  22 

1903   .. 

3,315,510,487.48 

10,900,304.23 

4.68 

1873   .. 

1,474.508,024  95 

4,818.653.67 

4.15 

1904   .. 

3,105,858,575.60 

10,183,142.87 

5.20 

1874   .. 

1.280.7.53,170  12 

4.205,075.73 

6.62 

1905... 

3,953,876.974.80 

13.006,170.97 

4  33 

1875 

1,408,008,776.68 

4,603.296  65 

5.62 

1906... 

3,832.621,023.87 

12,648,914.27 

3  69 

1876 

1,295,042,028.82 

4.218,377.94 

5.99 

1907... 

3,813,926.108.35 

12,545,809.56 

4.00 

1877  .. 

1,373,996,301.68 

4.504.905  90 

5.89 

1908... 

3,409,632,271.41 

11,179,122.30 

4.63 

1878  . 

1,307,843,857  24 

4,273,999  53 

5  81 

1909... 

4,194.484,028.37 

13,797,044.83 

4.22 

1879... 

1.400,111,062.86 

4,560,622  35 

5  56 

1910... 

4,195.293.066.90 

13,845.854.67 

4  09 

1880... 

1,516.538,631  29 

4.956.008.60 

4.07 

1911... 

4.388.563.113.05 

14,483.700.64 

4.74 

1881   .. 

1,776.018,161.58 

5,823.010.36 

3  66 

1912... 

5,051,262,291.57 

16.670.832.64 

5.22 

1882... 

1.595.000.245.27 

5.195.440  54 

3.42 

1913... 

5,144,130,384.69 

16,977.328.00 

6  24 

1883  .. 

1.508.983,190  15 

5.161.128.93 

3  89 

1914... 

5,128,647,302.16 

16.926,228.72 

5.71 

1884  .. 

1,524.930.993.93 

4,967,201  93 

4  47 

1915... 

5,340,846.740.16 

17,626,556.89 

5  87 

1885  .. 

1,295,355,251.89 

4,247,069  39 

5.12 

1910  .. 

8.561,624.447.40 

28,163,238.31 

5  82 

1886  .. 

1,519.565.385  22 

4.965,899  95 

4.55 

1917... 

,12,147,791.432.60 

40,224,474.94 

6.69 

1887... 

1.509.026.324  77 

5,146,315  82 

4  49 

1918   .. 

17,255.062,671.27 

56,947,401.55 

9.88 

1888... 

1,570,198,527.78 

5.148.191.89 

5  08 

1919 

20,950,477,483.00 

69,143,490.00 

9  75 

1889  .. 

1.757,037,473  47 

1    5.800.783  74 

6  05 

1920   . 

25,216,212,385.55 

82,948,067.05 

9.99 

1890... 

■     1,753,040,145.23 

5.728.889.30 

4.65 

1 

1 

EXCHANGES    OF    CLEARING    HOUSES    OF    UNITED    STATES    CITIES. 


Clearing 

Exchanges  for  Years  Ended  September  30. 

House  at — 

1920. 

1919 

1918 

1917. 

1916 

New  York 

Boston 

Chicago 

$252,338,249,000 

19,570,085,000 

32,845,595,000 

25,035,910,000 

8,557,096,000 

8,272,028,000 

4,843,326,000 

8,549.277.000 

3,567,833.000 

12.318,929,000 

3,562,716,000 

3,521,955,000 

5,063,224,000 

1,153,048,000 

6,755,509,000 

67.065,470,000 

8214,703,444.000 

10.990,409.000 

28.223,025,000 

21,320,240,000 

8,065,368,000 

6,703,134,000 

4.196.983,000 

6,998.946.000 

3,047.801,000 

11.036.400,000 

2,890,884,000 

2,203,056,000 

4,032,443,000 

993,855,000 

5,104,301.000 

50.521,040.000 

S174„524,179.000 

14,781,325,000 

25,041,871,000 

18,928,044.000 

7,789,456,000 

5,390,920,000 

2,905,072,000 

5,025,118,000 

2,679,636,000 

9,874,645,000 

2,575,665,000 

1,759,854,000 

2,968,353,000 

1,137,579,000 

4,128,765,000 

41,481,709,000 

3181,534,031,000 

12,188.365,000 

24,452.409.000 

16,423,891,000 

6,546,438,000 

4,525,154,000 

2,233,071.000 

3.939.322,000 

2,014,284,000 

6.736,042,000 

1,799,8,57,000 

1.617.663.000 

2,736,099.000 

1,001.822,000 

2,723,466.000 

33,526,133,000 

8147.180.709.000 
10.180,120.000 
19  129,452.000 

Philadelphia.. 
St.  Louis 

12.018,127,000 
4,947,429,000 

San  Francisco .... 

Baltimore 

PlttsburgU 

Cincinnati 

Kaasas  City 

New  Orleans    .... 

Minneapolis 

Detroit 

Louisville   

Cleveland 

Other  cities    

3,186,602,000 
2,192,008,000 
3,216,124,000 
1,658,176,000 
4,507,986,000 
1.180,040,000 
1,405,000,000 
2,020,698,000 
906,755,000 
2,134,768,000 
25.483,648,000 

Total 

§463,020,250,000 

S387,091,941,000 

3321,492.180,000 

$303,997,997,000 

5241,407,541.000 

Financial — Banking  Statistics. 
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NATIONAL    BANK    CAPITAL,    SURPLUS     DIVIDENDS,    AND    EARNINGS. 


PEiilOD  OF 
Six  MONTHS 

Ending 
March  1 


1879 

1880  

1881   

1882   

1883  

1884 

1885 , 

1886 , 

1887 

1888   

1889 

Sept.  1 

1890 

March  1 

1891  

1892 

1893 

1894  

1895  

1896  

1897 

1898  

1899 , 

1900 

1901  

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906. 

Jan.  1 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

JULY  1 

1912  

1913  .-. 

1914  

1915  

1916   

1917   

1918  

1919 


No.  of 

Banks. 


2.043 
2.046 
2,087 
2,137 
2,267 
2,491 
2,650 
2,708 
2.855 
3,044 
3,147 

3.412 

3,542 
3,671 
3,759 
3,770 
3,729 
3,694 
3,648 
3,586 
3,568 
3,587 
3,909 
4,232 
4,596 
5,024 
5  429 
5,787 

5,780 
6,467 
6,779 
6,925 
7,140 

7,307 
7,404 
7  453 
7.560 
7,579 
7.589 
7,691 
7,785 


Capital. 


Dollars 
464,413.996 
454,080,090 
456,844,865 
460,354,485 
483.091.342 
507.969.300 
522.899.715 
527,356,195 
548,355,770 
,577  136,748 
593,153,850 

634,773.746 

652.586.585 
675,356,310 
680,874,375 
680,449,735 
663,971.565 
655,319,145 
644.673,395 
626,097  395 
615.319  195 
604.756,505 
631,979,492 
680,173,259 
710,281,395 
757,416,6.59 
770,280.133 
777,017.473 

816.428.634 
886.631,425 
919.150,875 
950,216,335 
1.006,740.915 


1.031 
1,051 
1,063 
1,068 
1,066 
1.081 
1  098, 
1.118 


383,425 
720,675 
978,175 
577,080 
,208,875 
670,000 
264.000 
603,000 


Surplus. ' 


Dollars. 

116.744,135 

117,226,.501 

122,481,788 

131,291.889 

137.570,105 

145,600,849 

148,771,121 

152,996,992 

163,731,900 

179,397,148 

192, .507,500 

211.869,139 

219,430,741 
234,076,901 
245,714,438 
247,342,295 
246,. '552, 149 
248.027,226 
250,030,250 
248,166,708 
248,251,704 
253,475,898 
265,470,791 
299,814,593 
343,713,237 
382,605,619 
406,362,709 
420,675,516 

506,685,707 
538,858,424 
579,904,988 
615,595,925 
662,090,882 

704.346,706 
725,272,182 
714,117,131 
726,620,202 
731,820,365 
765,918.000 
816,801,000 
872,226,000 


Dividends. 
{Current  Year) 


Dollars 
17,541,054 
18,121,273 
18,877,517 
19,915,375 
20,285,103 
21,0S2,SOQ 
20.437.650 
21.265.661 
22, 148, .587 
23,088,607 
23,293,473 

24,909,117 

25,768,776 
25,.546,8.54 
26,474,210 
23,231, SCO 
24,150,634 
23,732,044 
21,422,515 
22,843,928 
23,487.081 
24,228,930 
26,414,9.56 
39,517,620 
31,441,748 
41,516,024 
36,923,450 
44,616,844 

51,281,258 
43,883.151 
47.086.082 
63.689,980 
62,355,256 

120,300,872 
119,906,051 
121,147,096 
113,639,415 
114,724„595 
125, .538,000 
129,778.000 
135,588.000 


Net 
Earnings. 


Dollars.  Per  Ct 

14,678.660  3  78 

21,152.784  3  99 

24.452,021  4  13 

27,083,599  4  33 

26,432,9.34  4  20 

27,994,764  4  15 

21,601,202  3  91 

27,252,607  4  03 

31,698,795  4  04 

32,601.295  4  00 

35,109,889  3.93 

36,807.024  3  92 

40,145,974  3.95 

34,363,090  3  78 

36,091,708  3  85 

19,762,820  3  40 

23,3fi7,885  3  64 

25,068,123  3   62 

23,938,732  3  32 

25,233,450  3   65 

24,515,918  3  82 

40,151,038  4.01 

40,454.375  4   18 

57.797,747  5  80 
53,959,990 
60,553,595 
52,813,322 
60,566,466 

75,371,550  6  28 

05,088,793  4  95 

65,100,767  5   12 

73,682,950  5  65 

84,480,933  6.20 

149,056,603  11  66 
160,980,084  9  06 
149,270,170  11  39 
127,052,973  10  63 
157,543,547  10  76 
194,321,000  11  61 
212,332.000  11  81 
240,366,000  12.15 


Dlvl 

to 

Capt'l. 


4.43 
5  48 
4  W 
5.74 


Divi. 
to  i-ap. 

and 
Surpl's 


Per  Ct 
3  02 


Per  Ct. 
2  53 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
4 


2.94 

2  96 
2  81 
2  84 
2  60 
2.65 
2  63 
2.39 
2  61 
2  72 
2  82 

2  94 
4.03 
2.98 
3.64 
3.14 
3.73 

3  88 
3.08 
3  14 
3  43 
3.74 

6  93 
6  75 
6  81 
0  33 
0  38 
6  79 
6.78 
6.83 


liarn 

to  cap 

and 

Surpl's 


70 
22 
56 
25 
29 
20 
00 
4.45 
4  31 
4  47 


4  35 


60 

78 
87 
10 
57 
78 
68 
89 
84 
OS 
52 
90 
12 
31 
49 
00 


5  70 

4  57 

4  34 

4  71 

5  07 

8  59 

11  40 

8  39 

7  08 

8  70 

10  52 

11  (19 
12.11 


DEPOSITS 

IN    NATIONAL-  AND    STATE 

BANKS. 

Year  (Fiscal). 

Deposits 

In  N.ational 

Banks. 

Deposits 
In  State 
Banks 

Year  (Fiscal). 

Deposits 

In  National 

Banks 

Deposits 
in  State 
Banks 

1863       

No  data 

8110,754,034 
143,690,383 
165,871,439 
157,928,658 
226,054,538 
142,764,491 
160,958,229 
208,751.611 
261,3f^2,303 
281.775.490 
334.995,702 
325.305,009 
344,307,916 
342,882,707 
447,995,653 
410,047,842 
507,084,481 
553,054,584 
556,637,012 

1892 

81,753,339,080 
1,5.56,761,230 
1,677,801,201 
1,736,022,007 
1,668,413,508 
1.770,480,563 
2,023,357,160 
2,522,157,509 
2,458,092,758 
2,941,837,429 
3,098,875,722 
3,200,993,.509 
3,312,439,842 
3,783,658,494 
4,0.55,873,637 
4,322,880,141 
4,374,551,208 
4,898,576,696 
5,287,216,312 
5,477,991,156 
5,825,461,163 
5,9.53,461,.551 
6.268,692,430 
6,611,281,822 
8,143,048,000 
9,521,648,000 
10,437,433,000 
15,924,805,000 
17,155,421,000 

§648,513  809 

1864     

$119,414,239 

398.357,560 

533,338,174 

539,599,070 

575,842,070 

574,307,383 

542,201,503 

602,110,758 

618.801.619 

641,121,775 

622,863,154 

680,478,030 

641,432,886 

630,267,529 

621,632,160 

648.934,141 

833,701,034 

1,031,731,043 

1.060,707,249 

1,043,137,763 

979,020,350 

1,100,376,517 

1,146,246,911 

1,285.076,979 

1,292,342,471 

1,442,137,979 

1.521,745,665 

1,535,058,509 

1893 

706,865  643 

1865 

1894 

658,107,494 

1866  .\ 

1895 

712  410  423 

1867 

1896 

69,5,059,914 

1868   

1897 

1898 

189!    

723  640  795 

1869   

912  365  406 

1870 

1,164  020  972 

1871 

1872   

1900      

1901      

1,260,735,282 
1,610,502  246 

1873 

1902 

1903 

1904      

1,698,185,287 

1874 

1,814,570,163 

1875   

2,073,218,049 

1876 

1905   

2,305,209,030 

1877 

1906 

1907 

2,741,404,129 

1878 

3,008, 649,809~ 

1879 

1908 

2,937,129,598 

1880  

1909 

2,466,958,666 

1881   

1910 

2,727,920  986 

1882  

1911 

2,777,500,836 

1883  : . . 

1912 

2,919,977,898 

1884     

1913 

3,081,011,583 

1885 

1914 

3  226  793  217 

1886     

1915 

3  277,772  330 

1887 

191S 

1917 

1918 

1919               .    . 

4  300  710  294 

1888  

5,390  824  047 

1889  

0  114,198  977 

1890  

9  400.919,000 

1891 

1920 

Total  assets  June  30,  1920,  of  National,  State,  private  and  SK.vings  banks,  and  trust  companies,  approxi- 
mated 853,079.108,000,  not  Including  Federal  Reserve  banks;  toral  resources  of  all  bankins  institutions  under 
o»ot„  o,■.^o..„u.l,^r,    <oa  Afi7  s '"i '".  (\(\f\-  totjil  dpno.oK.q  rnthcr  than  Ijank  denosist),  ,S23,094,372,000 
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Financial — BanJcing  Statistics. 


BANKING    RESOVRCES—(Conti7incd). 


Total  resources  of  national  banks  (June  30,  1920),  522,196,737,000,  an  increase  over  Jime  30,  1919  of 
$1,397,187,000.  Total  deposits  included  8175,788,000  of  Govei'nmont  money.  Loans  and  discounts  (exclud- 
ing re-discounts),  $12,396,900,000;  bills  payable,  5991,552,000,  of  wliicb  8876,095.000  were  Federal  Reverve 
banks;  re-discounts,  $1,214,081,000,  of  which  31,033,039,000  were  Avitli  Federal  Reserve  banUs;  duo  other 
banks  and  bankers,  83,274,308,000;  due  from  other  banks  and  bankers  $3,121,201,000;  lawful  reserve,  items 
In  process  of  collection  with  Federal  Reserve  banks,  and  casli  on  hand,  52,177,693,000;  United  States  securities 
held  (including  certificates  of  indebtedness),  $2,269,575  000,  of  which  S700,000.0<:;0  were  old  Government 
bonds  held  to  secure  circulation;  circulation,  5688,178.000;  surplus  and  capital,  ■'52,622,075,000. 

DEPOSITORS    IN    NATIONAL   BA.NKS. 

The  total  number  of  deposit  accounts  in  National  Banks  on  Nov.  17,  1919,  was  19,129,842,  of  which 
1.540,650  were  In  N.  Y.;  2,405,375  in  Penn  ,  1,056.114  In  Tex.;  1,077,358  in  Ohio;  1.112,771  in  III.;  fiS9,176 
In  N.  .T.;  611,524  in  Minn.;  692,701  in  Calif  ;  522,187  in  Mass.:  561,057  in  Va.;  586,392  In  Ind.;  530,406  In 
Wis.,  and  569,333  in  la.  In  New  England  there  were  1,100,212;  in  the  Eastern  Sttttes,5,04O,210;  in  the  South- 
ern .States,  4,584,162;  in  the  Middle  States,  5, .305. 771;  In  the  Western  States,  1,593,876;  In  the  Pacific  States. 
1,497,018.  In  New  York  City  t,he  total  was  303,570;  in  Chicago,  105,535;  In  St  I,ouis,  121,100;  in  Boston, 
44,114;  in  Phlla.,  103,245:  In  H.alto.,  42,220:  in  W.'xsh.,  D  C,  119,548;  in  Richmond,  SO, .550;  In  Atlanta,  115,- 
079;  in  New  Orleans,  17,100;  in  Houston,  78,470;  in  Louisville,  54,972;  in  Clnn.,  43,010;  tn  Cleveland,  19,892; 
in  Detroit,  18,031;  in  Milwaukee,  89,926;  in  Minn-^apolis,  71,035;  in  St.  Paul,  45,301;  In  Kansas  Citv.  Mo., 
84,384;  in  Omaha,  58,054:  in  Denver,  59,277;  in  Seattle,  82,103;  in  Spokane,  43,781;  iu  Portland,  Ore  ,  83,951: 
In  Los  Angeles,  72,698;  In  San  Francisco,  85,625;  in  Salt'Lake  City,  29,570. 


SAVINGS 

(Data 

BAD9KS    iii    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

by   the   Comriti  oiler   of   the   Currency.) 

Year. 

Banks. 
No. 

Depositors 
No 

Deposits 
Dollars 

Year. 

Banks 
No 

Depo.sHor.s 

Deposits 
Dollars 

1820 

10 

15 

36 

52 

61 

70 

74 

76 

S3 

90 

108 

128 

141 

159 

190 

215 

222 

231 

245 

259 

278 

285 

289 

293 

305 

317 

336 

371 

406 

476 

517 

577 

647 

669 

693 

771 

781 

675 

663 

639 

8,635 

16,931 

38,035 

60,058 

78,701 

145,206 

158,709 

187,739 

199,764 

217,318 

251,354 

277,148 

308,863 

365,538 

396,173 

431,602 

487,986 

490,428 

538,840 

622.556 

693,870 

694,487 

787,943 

887,096 

976,025 

980,844 

1,067,061 

1,188,202 

1,310,144 

1,466,684 

1,630,846 

1,902,047 

1,992,925 

2,185,832 

2,293,401 

2,359,864 

2,368,630 

2,395,314 

2,400,785 

2,268,707 

1,138,576 

2,537.082 

6,973,304 

10,613,726 

14,051,520 

24,.506.677 

27,374,325 

31,627,479 

33,087,488 

36,073,924 

43,431,130 

50,457,913 

59,467,453 

72,313,696 

77,823,906 

84,290,076 

95,598,230 

98,512,968 

108,438,287 

128,657,901 

149,277„504 

146,729,882 

169,434„540 

206,235,202 

236.280,401 

242,619,382 

282,465,794 

327,009,452 

392,781,813 

457,075,050 

549,874,358 

6.50,745,442 

735,046,805 

802,363,609 

864,556,902 

924,037,304 

941,3.50,2.55 

866,218,306 

879,897,425 

802,490,298 

1880     

1381    

1882 

18S3 

1884     

1885   

1886 

)  887 

620 

629 

629 

630 

636 

646 

638 

684 

801 

849 

921 

1,011 

1,059 

1,030 

1,024 

1,017 

988 

980 

979 

987 

1,002 

1,007 

1,036 

1,078 

1.157 

1.237 

1.319 

1.415 

-  453 

1  703 

1,759 

1.884 

1.922 

1.978 

2.100 

2,159 

1,864 

1,807 

1,819 

1,719 

2,335,582 

2,.528,749 

2,710,3.54 

2,878,438 

3,016,151 

3,071.495 

3.158,950 

3,418,013 

3,838,291 

4,021,523 

4,258,893 

4,533,217 

4.781,605 

4,S.30,.599 

4,777.687 

4,875.519 

5.065.494 

.5.201.1.32 

5,385.746 

5,687.818 

6,107,083 

6,358.723 

6,666,072 

7,035,288 

7.305,443 

7.696,229 

8,027,192 

8,588.811 

8.705.848 

8.831.863 

9.142.008 

■    9.794,647 

10.010,304 

10.766.936 

11.109,499 

11.28,5.755 

11,148.392 

11.427.013 

11.379,.553 

11.434.881 

819,106,973 

1825   

1830 

891,901,142 
966,797,081 

1835 

1,024,856,787 

1840 

1,073,294.955 

1846   

1846 

1.095,172,147 
1.141,530,578 

1847   

1,235,247,371 

1848 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1S91 

1892 

1893  . 

1894  .... 

1895 

1896 

1897  ..:...  . 

1898      

1899     

1900 

1901      

1902     

1903 

1904 

1905   

1906     

1907 

1908 

1909 

1,364,196„550 

1849 

1,425,230,349 

1850 

1,524,844,506 

1851 

1,623,079  749 

1852 

1,712,769  026 

18.53 

1854   

]  855 

1,785,1.50,957 
1,747,901,280 
1,810.597,023 

1856 

1857 

1,907,156,277 
1,939,376,035 

1858 

2,065.631,298 

1859 

2,230,366,954 

1860 

2,449,547,885 

1861 

2,597,094.580 

1802 ; 

1863 

2,750,177,290 
2,a35,204,845 

1864 

3,060,178  611 

1865 

3.261.236  119 

1866 

3,482  137  198 

1867 

1868 

3,690,078,945 
3  660.553.945 

1869 

3.713.405,710 

1870 

1910      

1911    

1912      

1913   

1914     

1915    

1916 
1917 

1  1918 

1  1919 

4  070  486  249 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

4,212,583,598 
4.451,818,522 
4,727,403,950 
4,936.591.849 
4.997.706,013 
5,088,687,294 
5  418,022  274 

1878 

1879 

.5.471,579,948 
5,906,082,000 

Stock  Savings  Banks- 


-Data  for  this  class  of  savings  banks  is  included  In  the  above  table. 
SAVINGS   BANKS    IN    FOREIGN    COUNTRIES. 


Country. 


Argentina. 
Austria .  . . 
Belgium .  . 
Bulgaria . . 

Chile 

Denmark . 

Egypt 

Finland  .. 

France 

Germany. 
Hungary.. 

Italy 

Japan . .  . . 


Year 


1917 

1913-'17 

1912 

1911 

1915 

1917 

1917 

1915-'16 

1917 

1916 

1909-'17 

1914-'17 

1916-'17 


No.  De- 
positors 


212.881 

7.031.888 

3,063,090 

312,462 

631.483 

1.314,744 

203,360 

468,702 

8,522,861 

27,205,927 

2,244,759 

8,945,658 

23,598,967 


Dollars 


4 

1,767, 

216, 

8, 

22 

249 

3 

72, 

872, 

5,105, 

509, 

923, 

254 


187,248 
100,587 
031,894 
797,965 
,673,604 
,396,331 
382,528 
423,081 
,218,278 
989.882 
571.006 
386,666 
,547,832 


Country 


Nethetlands 
Norway. . 
Roumania 

Russia 

Spain 

Sweden  : . .  .  . 
Switzerland.  .  .  . 
United  Kingdom 

British  India.  . 

Australia 

Now  Zealand. . 

Canada 

United  States 


Year 


1915-'17 
1916 
1910 
1917 
1917 

1916--17 
1915 
1910 
1916 
1918 
1919 
1917 
1919 


No.  De- 
positors 


2,277,535 

1.334,485 

218,600 

12.488,000 

1,041.102 

2.510.353 

2,025,491 

16,762,715 

1.660,424 

2.830,593 

079,398 

165,419 

12,000,390 


Dollars 


136,099.110 

255,228,079 

11,616.820 

2.133,233,000 

115,118,882 

340,765.295 

297,428,628 

1,218,762.157 

49,707,248 

568,342,188 

177,771.561 

56,216,089 

6,069,900,260 


Above  figures  for  the  United  States  and  several  other  countries  Include  postal  savings  banks.  German 
data  do  not  Include  Brunswick.  Russia  does  not  Include  securities  ($769,307,000)  held  by  banks  lor 
depositors.  United  Kingdom  does  not  Include  securities  (»539, 179,429)  held  by  toanks  for  depositore, 
Canada  does  not  Include  savings  accounts  In  other  than  public  savings  banks. 
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U.    S.    GOVERNMENT    RECEIPTS    AND    DISBURSEMENTS. 

(Exclusive  of  Postal  Revenue,  for  which  see  Index.) 


Per 

P'r  Capita 

Year  (Flaoal). 

Populatlou. 

Ordinary  Receipts. 

Capita  on 

Ordinary 

on  DLs- 

Receipts. 

Disbursements. 

bursem'rts. 

1840 

17.069,4.53 

819,480,115  00 

SI.  14 

$24,314,518.19 

SI  42 

1850   .      .    .            

23,191,876 

43,592,888  88 

1  88 

40,948,383  12 

1.77 

1860        

31,443,321 

56,054,599  83 

1.78 

63,200,875  65 

2  01 

1870       '           r 

38,558,371 

395,959,833  87 

10  26 

293,657,005.15 

7  01 

3880 

50,155,783 

333,526,500  98 

6  65 

264,847.637  36 

5  28 

1890 

62,622,250 

403,080,982  00 

6  43 

297,730,486  00 

4.75 

1900 

76,295,220 

■      667,240,851  89 

7.43 

487,713,791  71 

6.39 

1901 

77,754,000 

587,685,337.53 

7.50 

509,967,353  15 

6.56 

1902      

79,117,000 

562,-478,233  21 

7.11 

471,190.857.64 

5  96 

1903 ...    t.. 

80,847,000 

560,396,674  40 

6  93 

506,089,022  04 

6  26 

1904        

81,867,000 

539,716,913.86 

6.59 

532,237,821  31 

6  50 

1905      

83,260,000 

544,606.758.62 

6  54 

563,360,093.62 

6  77 

1906      

84,662,000 

594,717,942  32 

7  02 

549,405,425.35 

6  43 

1907          

86,074,000 

663,125,659  92 

7  70 

551,705,129  04 

6.41 

1908 

87,496,000 

601,060,723  27 

6  87 

621,102.390.64 

7.10 

1909                .  .    .        ..... 

88.926,000 

603,589,489  84 

6  79 

662,324,444  77 

7  45 

leio         

90,363,000 

675,511,715  02 

7  48 

659,705,391.08 

7.30 

1911          ...               ... 

93,983,000 

701,372,374  99 

7.46 

654,137,997.89 

6  96 

1912          ....             

95,656,000 

691,778,465  37 

7.23 

654,553,963  47 

6  84 

1913              

97,337,000 

724,111,229  84 

7.44 

682,770,705  51 

7  01 

19fl4           ...              

99,027,000 

734,673,166  71 

7  42 

700,2.54,489.71 

7  07 

1915 . 

100,725,000 

697,910,827.58 

6.93 

731,399,759  U 

7  26 

1916            

102,431,000 

779,664,552  49 

7.61 

724,492,998.90 

7.08 

1917 

104,146,000 
105,118,000 
106,136,000 

1,118.174,126  43 
4,174,010,586  00 
4,647,603,852.00 

10.78 
39  74 
43  79 

1,147,898,991.16 

8.966,532,260  00 

15,365,362,742.00 

11   06 

1918   

85  38 

1919          

144  77 

1920 



U.  S.   DEBT,    INTEREST    AND    COIN 

N    CIRCULATION,    1800-1920. 

Less 

Debt 

Interest- 

Annual 

Int. 

June  30. 

Cash  in 

Per 

Bearing  Debt 

Interest 

Per 

Gold  in 

Silver  In 

Treas. 

Capita 

July  1. 

Charge. 

Capita. 

Circulation 

Circulation. 

Dollars 

Dolls. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dolls. 

Dollars. 

1800         

82,976,294 

15  63 

82,976,294 

3,402,601 

0.64 

16,000,000 

1810         

53,173,217 

7  34 

53,173,218 

3,163,671 

.44 

27,000,000 

1820 

91,015,566 

9  .-.44 

91,015,566 

5,151,004 

.53 

22,300,000 

1830         

48,565,406 

3  77 

48,505,406 

1,912,575 

.15 

26,344,295 

1840 

3,573,343 

21 

3,573,344 

174,598 

.01 

79,336,910 

1850 

63,4.52,773 

2  74 

63,452,774 

3,782,393 

.16, 

147,395,456 

1860       

59,964,402 

1  91 

64,640,838 

3,443,687 

11 

228,304,775 

1870     

2,331,169,956 

60  46 

2,046,455,722 

118,784,960 

3  08 

26,000.000 

1880  .      ..... 

1,919,326,747 

38   27 

1,723,993,100 

79,633,981 

1.59 

225,695.779 

68,622,-345 

1890           .... 

890,784,370 

14   15 

725,313,110 

29,417,603 

.47 

374,258,923 

110,311,336 

1900            

1.107,711.257 

14   58 

1,023,478,860 

33,545.130 

.44 

610,806,472 

142,050,334 

1901          .,    .      . 

1.044,739,119 

13  46 

987,141.040 

29.789.1.53 

.38 

629,790,765 

140, 156, .537 

1902 

969,457.241 

12  24 

931,070,340 

27.542,9-46 

.35 

632,394,289 

lf.4,468,577 

1903          .... 

925,011,637 

11    44 

914.-541,410 

25,541,573 

32 

617,260,739 

165,117.934 

1904          

967,231,773 

11   73 

895,157,440 

24,176,745 

29 

645,817,576 

166,842,169 

1905         

989,866,772 

11    77 

895,168,340 

24,176,781 

.29 

651,063,589 

175,022,043 

1906           

964,435,686 

n   25 

895,159,140 

23,248,064 

27 

668-,655,07.5 

188,630,872 

1907           

878,596,755 

10  06 

894,834,280 

21,028,914 

25 

561,697,371 

203,487,845 

1908       

938,132,400 

JO   55 

897,503,990 

21,101,197 

24 

613,244.810 

200,506,822 

1909     .... 

1,023,861,630 

11   31 

913,317,490 

21,275,602 

23 

599.337,698 

204,319,698 

1910         .    .. 

1,046,449,185 

11   35 

913,317,-190 

21,275,602 

23 

590,877,993 

208,016,245 

1911.    .. 

1,01.5,7S4,33X 

10  83 

915.353,190 

21,336,673 

23 

589,205,538 

210,867,772 

1912.    .        .. 

I,027„574,r,97 

10  77 

963,776,770 

22.787,084 

24 

610,724,1,54 

215,373,772 

1913           .... 

1,028,564.05" 

10   60 

965,706,610 

22,835,330 

24 

608,400,790 

220,585,263 

1914 

1,027,257,000 

10  41 

967,9.53,310 

22,891,498 

23 

611, .544,681 

230,266,183 

1915 

l,O9O.14S,O0r, 

10  S7 

969  75'),{  )0 

22,936,642 

23 

590,133,619 

223,913.111 

1913 

1,006, 281, .572 

9   SS 

971, ..62, 590 

23.084,636 

23 

637,250,272 

2;i7,8.'i4,7.83 

1917          .    . 

1,90S, 635,224 

18  4! 

2.712,549,476 

83,625,481 

82 

690„574,627 

205,677,472 

1918          

10,924,281,355 

103   92 

11,955,882,43'-, 

466,256,835 

4  44 

1114,077,426 

294„503,829 

1919      

24,479.302,370 

203  06 

25,234,496,273 

1052,333,621 

9  09 

1112,353,324 

312,641,023 

1920 





24.062,500.285 



Rubsidiary  silvfer  coins  ire  lurKi-.Ied   in  silver  circulation 

Gold  coin  In  circulation  in  1918  and  1919  included,  rcsrwctivtiy,  8533,009,560  and  8799,301,860,  credited 
to  Federnl  Reserve  agents  in  colcl-S;ittlomcnt  fund  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 

Gold  and  silver  cannot  be  stated  sfjparately  prior  to  1876.  From  1862  to  1875,  inclusive,  gold  and  silver 
were  not  in  circulation  except  on  the  Paclflc  Const,  where  iL  is  ,->stimated  that  the  average  specie  circulation 
waa  .about  825,000,000,  and  this  estimate  is  continued  for  the  three  foUowin.^  years  under  the  h->ad  of  gold. 
After  that  period  tjoid  was  available  for  circuiation.  As  the  result  of  special  investigation  by  tlw  Olrpctoi" 
of  the  Ivlint  a  reduction  of  S135,C0O,O0O  was  made  in  the  estimate  of  gold  coin  in  circulation  on  July  1,  1007, 
aa  compared  with  the  basia  of  previous  years,  and  on  September  1,  1910,  a  reduction  of  89,700,000  waa 
made  in  the  estimate  of  silver  coin. 

PER  CAPITA  WEALTH  OF  UNITED  STATES. 
Distribution  of  tho  money  in  the  country  outside  of  the  amount  held  in  the  Treasury  and  Federal  system 
was  estimated  at  S51  06  per  capita  on  Sept.  1,  1920,  or  an  increase  of  813.18  over  July  1,  1917,  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  vThlcli  put  th,-*  i,'<;neral  stock  of  money  in  the  country  on  Sept.  1  at  87,997,080,820,  tlie  amount 
beld  in  the  Treasury  at  8185,884,277,  the  amount  held  by  Fcloril  Reserve  Banks  at  82,031.514.938  and 
the  amount  held  outside  those  Government  agencies  at  85,479,681,605 
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UNITED    STATES 


GOVERNMENT    RECEIPTS-CHIEF    SOURCES. 

(Fiscal  Years  Ended  June  30.) 


Customs 

Income  and  excess  profits  taxes  . . . . 

Miscellaneous  Internal  revenue 

Interest  on  obligations  of  foreign  governments . 
Interest  on  public  deposits.  .  .    . 

Prices  on  coinage,  bullion,  etc 

Premium  on  war  risk  insurance 

Indian  moneys 

Panama  Canal 

Public  debt  receipts  (Including  war  loan.s)    . 
Postal  revenues 

Total  receipt.^,  including  all  other 


1917. 


Dollars. 
225,962,393 


449,681.060 


702,538 

10,957.182 

11,526.587 

10,323.313 

6,150,668 

;,428.017,800 

329.720,116 


3,882,068,711 


1918. 


Dollars 

182,758.989 

2,838,999.894 

857,043,590 

107,496,017 

11,516,736 

22,484.686 

34.348  312 

13,696,842 

6,414,570 

16,974,889.210 

344,475,962 


21,499,790.328 


1919. 


Dollars. 

183,428,625 

2,600,762,735 

1,239,468,260 

322,162,228 

23,709.715 

11.963,244 

4,225,398 

13,972,534 

6,777,046 

29,075,976.516 

364:.847.126 


34.095,204.541 


UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT    EXPENDITURES. 

The  following  table  sliows  ttie  cash  expenditures  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  30, 
1917-1918-1919,  as  published  In  the  daily  Treasury  statements  and  classified  according  to  departments 
and  establishments: 

r:XPENDITURES. 


1917 

1918 

1919. 

OUDIN.^RY 

Legislative. . .                                        .                ... 

Executive  proper           .        . 
State  Department     ... 

Treasury  Department                                  

War  Department.  ... 

Department  of  Ju.stice                                   .... 

Post  Office  Department    .                            

Navy  Department... 

Interior  Department 

Department  of  Agricultuie                

Department  of  Commerce    ....                      .      . 

Department  of  Labor 

United  States  Shipping  Board 

Federal  control  of  transportation  systems 

Dollars 

15  092  373  97 

1,280,484  85 

6,169.016.41 

84.294,313.65 

358.158.361  12 

10.566.401.25 

1.895.578.21 

239,632,756  63 

216.415,516.48 

29,547,234  01 

11.689,792  94 

3,852,111.34 

14,291,282  96 

Dollais. 

15,825.606  72 

9,662,847  53 

9,892,898X)9 

152,500,426.53 

4,850,687, 186.y8 

12,964,628  18 

4,173,103  28 

1,278,840,486.80 

244,566,893  96 

42,870.188  28 

12,833.808  82 

5.469.268  09 

770,681,.^50  83 

120,263.996.17 

44,929.168.38 

54.859  896  40 

12,714.740.06 

14.446,832.46 

189,743,277  14 

26,469,620  31 

Dollars. 

17,090,106  24 

17,467,352  03 

20,766,400  14 

227,277.657.81 

8.995.880.266.18 

15.717.022.36 

2.412  250.05 

2.002,310.785.02 

288,285,627.61 

,39,246,454.41 

15.589  514.30 

12,942.6.58  75 

1.820,606,870.90 

353.795,274.00 

War  Finance  Corporation .    . 

302  621.846  92 

Food  and  Fuel  Administrations. ...        ... 

87,838  207  08 

Other  independent  offlces  and  commi.5sious. 
District  of  Columbia . .    .  . 

7.558  829  88 
13.681  595.39 
23,232.376  66 

4.314.286.49 

75.375,809.41 
16,014  105.80 

Interest  on  public  debt .    ... 

Unclassified 

619,215,.'i69.17 
896,060.84 

Total  ordinary  expenditures 

1,041,672.011.24 

7,874,386,324.91 

14,935,848,739.62 

Special 

Panama  Canal 

Payment  for  West  Indian  Islands 

19,745.015  02 

25  000,000  00 

885,000,000  00 

■  8,886,315  OO' 

19,268,099  30 

13.195,522.37 

Purchase  of  obligations  of  foreign  Governments 
Purchase  of  farm  loan  bonds 

4,738,029,7.50.00 
65,018,296  93 

3,479,255,265.56 
86,580,427.48 

Subscription  to  stoclc.  Federal  land  banks  . .    . 

Total  special  expenditures 

938,625,330.02 

4,822,310,146.23 

3.579.031,215.41 

Total  ordinary  and  special  expenditures .      . 
Public  Debt. 

Certificates  of  indebtedness  redeemed .  . .' 

War  savings  certificates  redeemed 

Bonds,  interest  bearing  notes,  certificates  retired 

One-year  Treasury  notes  redeemed  (see.  18,  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act,  approved  Dec   23,  1913) .. .  . 

National  banlc  notes  and  Federal  reserve  banli 
notes  retii-ed  (acts  of  .Tuly  14,  1890  and  Dfc.  23. 
1913) . .  . 

1.980.297,941.26 
626,190,844  66 

i8,'308  75' 

4,390,000  00 

40.574,115  50 

12,696,702,471  l4 

7,086  312.732  00 

2  727,345.96 

20.650  33 

27.362  000  00 

21.625  225.00 

656  000  00 

61  060  000  00 

14  935,500.00 

18,514.879,955.03 

15,538,078,900  00 

131,519,.629.91 

63,029,683  00 

19,150,000.00 
23,718,797.50 

First  Liberty  Bonds  retired ...                  

4,003,050  00 

Second  Liberty  Bonds  retired          .                .    .  . . 

180,351,000  00 

Third  Liberty  Bonds  retired .          .              

201,655.700  00 

Fourth  Liberty  Bonds  retired                   

165.000.000.00 

Total  public  debt  expenditures 

Grand  totals 

•    671,179,358  91 
2,651,477,300.00 

7  214.689  453  29 
19  911  391924  00 

16.326  506,.5C0.4I 
34.841.380,515.00 

UNITED    STATES    GOVERNMENT    RECEIPTS   AND   EXPENDITURES 

(Year  ended  June  30.  1920  ) 

In  the  fiscal  year,    ended    June  30,  1920.  the  total  receipts  of  toe  United  States  Government  were 

822.547,420,420,  of  which  customs  collections  represented  8322  902,290    Income  and  excess  profits  taxes, 

etc.,  83,944,949,288;  miscellaneous  internal   revenue,  31460,082  287:   Panama  Canal.   S5  604.741;  public 

debt  receipts,  Including  war  loans.  515,852.865  031 

The  grand  total  of  disbursements  in  rue  year  ended  Juno  30    1920.  was  $23,441,383,565. 

GOLD    HOLDINGS   OF   EUROPEAN    BANKS.    NOVEMBER.    1920 

Banft  of  England,  £124,112.851;  Bank  of  France.  5,491.697,000  francs;  Bank  of  Germany,  1.091.- 
600,000  marks. 
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U.    S.    CUSTOMS    REVENUES    AND     INTERNAL     REV.    RECEIPTS     SINCE    1800. 


Year 

(FISCAJ,). 

Customs. 

Internal 
Revenue. 

Year 
(Fiscal). 

Customs. 

Internal 
Revenue. 

Year 
(Fiscal)  , 

Customs. 

Internal 
Revenue. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

1800 

9,080.933 

809,397 

1876 

148,071,985 

116.768,096 

1899 

206.128.482 

273.484,573 

1810 

8.583.309 

7.431 

1877. 

130.956.493 

118,549,230 

1900 

233.164,871 

295,316,107 

1820 

15.005.612 

106,261 

1878 

130,170.680  aiO.654,163  1 

1901 

238,585,456 

306,871.669 

1830 

21,922,391 

12,161 

1879 

137,250.048 

113.449,621 

1902 

254.444,708 

271,867,990 

1840 

13,499,502 

1,682 

1880 

186.522.066 

123.981.916 

1903 

284.479.582 

230,740,925 

1850 

39,668,686 

1881 

198.159,676 

135,229,912 

1904   .. 

261,274.565 

232.903.781 

1855    . . 

53.025,794 

1882 

220,410,730 

146,523,273 

1905 

261,798.857 

234,187.976 

1860. 

53,187,512 

1883 

214,706,497 

144,553,344 

1906   . . 

300,251,878 

249,102,738 

1861 

39,582,126 

1884 

195.067.490 

121,590,039 

1907    . . 

332,233,363 

269,664,022 

1862 

49.056,398 

1885 

181,471,939 

112.421,121 

1908.... 

286.113,130 

251,665,850 

1863 

69,059,642 

41,003,192 

1886 

192,905,023 

116,902,869 

1909 

300,711,934 

246,212,719 

1864.... 

102,316,153 

116,965,578 

1887 

217,286.893 

118,837,301 

1910.... 

333.683,445 

289,957.220 

1865 

84,928,261 

210,855,864 

1888 

219,091,174 

124.320,475 

1911 

314,497,071 

322,526.299 

1866 

179.040,652 

310,120.448 

1889 -. 

223,832,742 

130,894,434 

1912 

311,321,672 

321,615,894 

1867... 

176,417.811 

265,064.938 

1890 

229,668,585 

142.594,696 

1913    ... 

318.891,396 

344,424,453 

1868... 

164,464,600 

190,374.925 

1891 

219,522,205 

146,035,415 

1914 

292,320,015 

380,008,893 

1869 

180.048,427 

159,124.226 

1892 

177,452,964 

153.857,544 

1915 

209,786.672 

415,681,023 

1870.... 

194,538,374 

184.302,828 

1893    

203,355^17 
131.818^31 

161.004.989 

1916   ... 

213,185.846 

512,723,287 

1871.... 

206,270,408 

143,198,322 

1894 

147.168.449 

1917 

225,962,393 

809,393,640 

1872.... 

216,370,287 

130.890,096 

1895 

152,158.617 

143.246.077 

1918 

179,998.383 

3,698,955,820 

1873 

188,089,523 

113,504.012 

1896 

160.021,752 

146,830.615 

1919 

184.457.867 

3,850,150,078 

1874.... 

163,103,834 

102,191,016 

1897 

176.554.127 

146,619,593 

1920 

322.902.649 

5,408,075,468 

1875. . . . 

157,167,722.110.071.5151 

1898 

149.575.062 

170.866,819 

1863  Internal  revenue  figures  cover  nine  months. 

20.000    "MILLIONAIRES"    IN   THE   UNITED    STATES. 

More  than  20,000  residents  of  the  United  States  reported  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  in  1920  that 
their  income  reached  $50,000  or  over  in  the  year  ending  June  30.  War  profits  are  known  to  have  increased  the 
millionaire  group.  In  1917  it  numbered  slightly  more  than  26,000.  Returns  showing  incomes  of  350,000  to 
S75(kO0O  a  year  were  filed  by  15,917  heads  of  families,  while  ninety  confessed  to  annual  incomes  ranging  from 
87507000  to  SI, 000,000.  Persons  with  incomes  of  more  than  51,000,000  in  the  1919  return  are  estimated  at 
162.-  More  than  4,000,000  heads  of  families  filed  returns.  At  least  one-half  represent  families  whose  annual 
income  was  ?2,000  or  less.  With  a  population  estimated  at  105,000,000  the  United  States  now  has  a  "million- 
aire group"  numbering  one  in  each  2,100. 

There  are  two  men  in  the  country  who  have  incomes  above  §3,000,000  annually,  twenty-eight  with  in- 
comes above  52,000,000,  and  thirteen  with  Incomes  between  81,500,000  and  52.000,000.  Officials  said  that 
16.000  men  had  incomes  of  $50,000  to  $750,000.  Among  the  rich  men  there  are  1,271  in  the  $50,000  to 
$60,000  income  class;  901  in  the  $60,000  to  570,000  class;  658  who  have  «70,000  to  S80.000;  472  who  have 
S80.000  to  890,000:  374  who  have  590,000  to  5100.000;  1,084  who  have  8100,000  to  $1.50,000;  476  who  have 
5150,000  to  $200,000:  263  v/ho  have  $200,000  to  $250,000;  131  who  have  .$250,000  to  .$300,000;  134  who  have 
8300,000  to  5400,000;  74  who  have  8400,000  to  8500,000.  More  than  6,000  of  the  men  with  incomes  of  more 
than  §50,000  live  in  New  York  State,  and  about  half  of  these  reside  In  New  York  City.  Of  the  twenty-eight 
richest  men  In  the  United  States  about  half  live  in  New  York, State.  Two  of  them  reside  in  Delaware  and  are 
eald  to  have  engaged  in  munition  making.  Another  lives  in  Michigan.  One  lives  in  Ohio,  two  in  Penn- 
sylvania, one  In  Texas  and  one  In  Rhode  Island. 

More  than  5,600.000  firms  and  individuals  filed  in  1920  income  tax  returns;  and,  ol  the  number,  4,900,000 
swore  to  Incomes  of  $5,000  or  less.  ^ 

UNITED    STATES   TREASURY   OPERATIONS. 
RECEIPTS. 


1920 

1919 

1918. 

1917. 

1916 

8332,902,650 

3,944,949,288 

1,460,082,287 

960,966,422 

5,664.741 

5.576.050 

1.027,.546,073 

14,728,725,969 

73,699,515 

189,400 

17,118,024 

5184,457,867 

3,018,783.687 

1.296.501,292 

646,139.700 

6,374,590 

7,899,606,957 

3,467,840,956 

17,182,244,390 

783,177,606 

289,260 

22,628.186 

§179,998,383 

2,314,006,293 

872,028,020 

292,513,815 

6,036,354 

7,566,035,812 

§225,981,934 

360,006,142 

449,209,856 

87,378,298 

5,872,244 

1,385,018,756 

$211,866,222 

Income  and  profits  tax 

124,867,430 
387,873,339 

Miscellaneous  revenues 

Panama  Canal 

52,873,493 
2.554.577 

Liberty  bonds 

Victory  notes 

Certificates  of  indebtedness. . . 
War  savings 

8,790,732,666 

307,092,391 

1,020,940 

29,415,090 

918,205,000 

1,794,660 
41,693,045 

1.803.500 

Bank  notes  retired,  etc 

56,565,405 

Total 

§22,547,420,419 

834,508.044.491 

.520,358,879,098  83,475,159,935 

§838.403,969 

DISBURSEMENTS. 


Checks  and  warrants  paid 

Loans  to  allies 

Bonds,  notes,  etc.,  retired. , 
Interest  on  public  debt . 
Farm  loan  bonds  bought. . . 

Panama  Canal 

Bank  notes,  etc  ,  retired  . . , 


S5,2S3,846,.55V 

421,337,028 

17,014,615,559 

1,020,251,622 

29,643,546 

11,365,714 

23,424,165 


514,316,633,170 

3,479,255,206 

16,302,787,763 

619,215,569 

86,580,427 

13,195,522 

23,718,798 


.$7,684,043,048 

4,738,029,750 

7,193,064,228 

189,743,277 

65,018,297 

19,268,099 

21,625,225 


81,018, 

885 

630, 

23, 

8, 

19 

40 


402,740 
000,000 
605,243 
232,377 
880,315 
782,509 
574,116 


5693,466.805 


35,903 
22,900,869 

18,629,572 
24,633,010 


Total 823.441,383,565  .534,841,386,515  519,911,391,924  $2,651,477,300  8759,666,159 

EXCHANGE  RATES,  OCTOBER  27,  1920,  AT  NEW  YORK. 


Unit 
Value . 

Rate  in 

Cents 

Oct   27 

Unit 
Value 

Rate  in 

Cents 

Oct   27 

Unit 
Value 

Rate  in 

Cents 

Oct.  27. 

Canada 

1  00 
2382 
.1930 
.1930 

9050 
.0141 
.0375 

0675 

France 

1930 

4  8665 

.1930 

4020 

.0635 
3.49 
.1575 
.3060 

.2680 
.1930 
.9648 
.4985 

.1950 

Germany 

England 

Switzerland    ...    . 
Holland   .  . 

Spain 

.1395 

Italy  

Belgium 

Argentina 

Japan 

.80 
.5125 
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INCOME    TAX    CHART. 

(Compiled  by  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  of  N.  Y.,  and  based  on  the  U.  8.  Revenue  Act  of  19180 
Chart  shows  the  tax  payable  for  1919  and  subsequent  years  by  a  married  person,  but  does  not  taie 
cognizance  of  the  $200  exemption  for  each  dependent  child. 


Rate. 

Amount 

Sur- 

Rate. 

Amount 

Sur- 

Subject to 

Surtax 

Between 

Change  of 

Nor- 
mal 
Tax. 

tax 
on 
In- 
stal- 

Total 
Sur- 
tox. 

• 
Total 
Tax. 

Net 
In- 
come 

Subject  to 

Surtax 

Between 

Change  of 

Nor- 
mal 
Tax. 

tax 
on 
In- 
stal- 

Total 
Sur- 
tax. 

Net 
In- 
come 

Nor- 
mal 
Tax. 

Sur- 
tax. 

Nor- 
mal 
Tax. 

Sur- 
tax. 

Total 
Tax. 

Rates 

ments 

Rates 

ments 

*B^ 

P.C 

P.C 

*DoUars 

Dots 

Dols 

Dols 

Dols 

*Dol 

P.C 

P.C 

*DoUars 

Dols 

Dols 

Dols 

Dols. 

3 

4 

40 

.... 

.  *   .  . 

40 

58 

8 

27 

56to      68 

4,320 

540 
560 

7,660 

11.870 

4 

4 

.... 

80 

.  ■ .  . 

80 

60 

8 

28 

58  "       60 

4,480 

8.110 

12,590 

5 

4 



120 

120 

62 

8 

29 

60  "       62 

4.640 

680 

8,690 

13.330 

6 

4 

i' 

"5  to '  " '  6 

160 

10 

"  10 

170 

64 

■   8 

30 

62  "       64 

4.800 

600 

9.290 

{t:n 

8 

8 

2 

6  ••        8 

320 

40 

50 

370 

66 

8 

31 

64  "       66 

4,960 

620 

9,910 

10 

8 

3 

8  '•       10 

480 

60 

110 

590 

68 

8 

32 

66  "       68 

5.120 

640 

10,550 

15,670 

12 

8 

4 

10  "       12 

640 

80 

190 

830 

70 

8 

33 

68  "       70 

5,280 

660 

11.210 

16,490 

14 

8 

5 

12  •'       14 

800 

100 

290 

1,090 

72 

8 

34 

70  "       72 

6.440 

680 

11.890 

17.330 

16 

8 

6 

14  ••       16 

960 

120 

410 

1.370 

74 

8 

35 

72  "       74 

5.600 

700 

12,690 

13.190 

18 

8 

7 

16  "       18 

1,120 

140 

550 

1.670 

76 

8 

36 

74  "       76 

5.760 

720 

13,310 

19.070 

20 

8 

8 

18  '•       20 

1.280 

160 

710 

1,990 

78 

8 

37 

76  "       78 

5.920 

740 

14,050 

19,970 

22 

8 

9 

20  '•       22 

1,410 

180 

890 

2,330 

80 

8 

38 

78  "       80 

6.080 

760 

14,810 

20,890 

24 

8 

10 

22  "       24 

1,600 

2O0 

1.090 

2.690 

82 

8 

39 

80  ••       82 

6.240 

780 

15.590 

21,830 

26 

8 

11 

24  ■•       26 

1,760 

220 

1,310 

3,070 

84 

8 

40 

82  •■       84 

6,400 

eoo 

16,390 

22.790 

28 

8 

12 

26  '•       28 

1,920 

240 

1.550 

3,470 

86 

8 

41 

84  ••       86 

6,560 

820 

17,210 

23,770 

30 

8' 

13 

28  "       30 

2,080 

260 

1.810 

3.890 

88 

8 

42 

86  "       88 

6.720 

840 

18,050 

24.770 

32 

8 

14 

30  "       32 

2,240 

280 

2,090 

4,3.30 

90 

8 

43 

88  "       90 

6,880 

860 

18.910 

25.790 

34 

8 

15 

32  "       ^ 

2,400 

300 

2.390 

4,790 

92 

8 

44 

90  "        92 

7,040 

880 

19,790 

26,830 

36 

8 

16 

34  ••       36 

2,560 

320 

2,710 

5.270 

94 

8 

45 

92  "       94 

7,200 

900 

20,690 

27.890 

38 

8 

17 

36  •'       38 

2.720 

340 

3,050 

5.770 

96 

8 

46 

94  •'       96 

7.360 

920 

21,610 

28.970 

40 

8 

18 

38  "       40 

2,880 

360 

3,410 

6.290 

98 

8 

47 

96  "       98 

7.520 

940 

22.550 

30.070 

42 

8 

19 

40  ••       42 

3,040 

380 

3,790 

6.830 

100 

8 

48 

98  "      100 

7.680 

960 

23,510 

31.190 

44 

8 

20 

42  ••       44 

3,200 

400 

4,190 

7,390 

150 

8 

52 

100  "      150 

n.efe 

26.000 

49.510 

61,190 

46 

8 

21 

44  "       46 

3,360 

420 

4,610 

7,970 

200 

8 

56 

150  "      200 

15.680 

28.000 

77,510 

93,190 

48 

8 

22 

46  "       48 

3.520 

440 

5,050 

8,570 

300 

8 

60 

200  "      300 

23,889 

60,000 

137,510 

161,190 

60 

a 

23 

48  "       60 

3,680 

460 

5,510 

9,190 

500 

8 

63 

300  "      600 

39J8« 

126,000 

263,510 

303,190 

52 

8 

24 

60  "       B2 

3.840 

480 

5,990 

9,830 

1,000 

8 

64 

500  ••  1,000    79.880 

320.000 

583.510 

663,190 

64 

8 

25 

52  ••       W 

4,000 

600 

6.490 

10,490 

Over 

1 

56 

8 

.26    1  54  "       Sb 

4.1iin 

520 

7,010 

11.170 

1.000 

8 

65 

1 

♦Thousands. 

Total  surtax  Is  the  total  of  the  Instalments  for  the  Income  considered. 

Exemption  32,000.     No  allowance  Is  made  for  credit  lor  dividends  or  Interest  on  Liberty  bonds,  If  any* 
Included  In  net  Income. 

The  exemption  Is  31,000  In  case  of  a  single  person,  or  married  person  not  living  with  husband  or  wile. 

DUE  DATES  FOR  FEDERAL  REVENUE  TAX  RETURNS,  1921. 


March  1 — Annxial  withholding  returns  (forms  1013. 
1042  and  1098). 

March  15 — Information  returns  (forms  1096,  1099 
and  1096B). 

March  15 — Return  for  income  and  excess  profits 
taxes  (corporations,  partnerships,  individuals  and 
fiduciaries) . 

March  15 — Payment  of  income  and  excess  profits 
taxes-^lSrst  instalment. 


June  15 — Payment  of  income  and  excess  profits 
taxes — second  instalment. 

June  15 — Payment  of  tax  withheld. 

July  31 — Return  for  Federal  capital  stock  tax. 

July  31 — Return  for  and  payment  of  occupational 
taxes  (under  Title  X.  of  the  Revenue  Act) . 

September  15 — Payment  of  Income  and  excess 
profits  taxes — third  Instalment. 

December  15 — Payment  of  Income  and  excess 
profits  taxes — fourth  Instalmcni). 


Returns  and  payments  required  monthly  or  at  other  than  fixed  dates  are  not  Included. 
PERSONS   LIABLE    TO    INCOME   TAX. 

Every  citizen  of  the  United  States,  wherever  resident,  is  liable  to  the  tax,  even  though  tie  may  have  no 
assets  within  the  United  States  and  receives  no  income  from  sources  therein.  Every  resident  alien  Indhidual 
is  liable  to  the  tax,  even  though  his  income  Is  wholly  from  sources  outside  the  United  States.  Every 
non-resident  alien  individual  is  liable  to  the  tax  on  his  income  from  sources  within  the  United  States.  Es- 
tates and  trusts  are  also  subject  to  the  tax. 

Every  person  born  in  the  United  States  subject  to  its  jurisdiction,  or  naturalized  In  the  United  States, 
is  a  citizen.  When  any  naturalized  citizen  has  left  the  United  States  and  resided  for  two  years  in  the  foreign 
country  from  which  he  came,  or  for  five  years  in  any  other  foreign  country,  he  is  presumed  to  have  lost 
his  American  citizenship;  but  this  presumption  does  not  apply  to  residence  abroad  while  the  United  States 
is  at  war. 

DEDUCTIONS   FROM   GROSS    INCOME   ALLOWED    INDIVIDUALS. 

The  following  deductions  (exemptions)  are  allowed  from  gross  income  of  Individuals,  in  computing 
net  Income  subject  to  the  tax:  (1)  Dividends  received  from  a  corporation  taxable  upon  its  net  income, 
or  dividends  from  a  personal  service  corporation  paid  out  of  earnings  upon  which  income  tax  has  been  Im- 
posed; (2)  Interest  not  wholly  exempt  from  tax  received  upon  obligations  of  the  United  States  and  bonds 
of  the  War  Finance  Corporation;  (3)  Porsouai  exemption  (noted  over  and  under  table). 

No  deductions  are  allowed  for  personal,  living  or  family  expenses;  nor  for  moneys  paid  out  for  per- 
manent Improvements  to,  or  restorations  of,  property. 

Life  Insurance  Is  taxed  8  cents  on  each  SlOO  of  Insurance  or  fractional  part;  on  weekly  or  monthly 
payment  insurance  not,  In  excess  of  S500,  40  per  ceut.  of  first  weekly,  or  20  per  cent,  of  first  monthly  premium; 
casualty  insurance.  1  cent  on  each  dollar  (or  fractional  part)  of  premium;  40  per  cent,  of  first  weekly,  or 
20  per  cent,  of  first  monthly,  premium. 

Further  deductions  allowed  in  computing  net  Income  are:  Ordinary  and  necessary  expenses  of  carrying 
on  trade  or  business.  Including  salaries  and  other  compensation  paid  for  personal  services  and  rentals; 
Intercso  paid  (or  accrued)  on  Indebtedness;  United  States,  State  and  local  taxes  (except  Income,  war-profits 
and  excess  profits  taxes) ;  losses  during  taxable  year  not  compensated  for  by  Insurance  (but  In  case  of  non- 
resident aliens  only  as  to  transactions  or  property  witliin  the  United  States):  worthless  debts;  a  reasonable 
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INCOME    TAX     LAW — Continued 

allowance  for  wear  and  tear  of  trade  or  business  property,  and  a  reasonable  amount  for  amortization  for 
buildings,  machinery,  equipment,  etc.,  for  production  of  articles  for  war  purposes,  and  for  vessels  for  carry- 
ing articles  or  men;  in  case  of  mines,  gas  or  oil  wells;  other  natural  deposits  and  timber;  a  reasonable  amount 
for  depletion  and  depreciation  of  improvements;  gifts  to  religious,  chariiable,  scleutlSc  or  educational 
Bocleties.  or  for  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals  or  children,  or  to  vocational  rehabilitation  fund. 

CORPORATIONS 
Practically  the  same  amount  of  Income  taxes  is  imposed  on  corporations  as  on  Individuals,  viz.,  for 

1919  and  subsequent  years  10  per  cent,  of  net  Income  in  excess  of  Interest  on  United  States  obligations  and 
bonds  of  War  Finance  Corporation,  excluding  war  profits  and  excess  profits  taxes,  and  practically  the  same 
deductions  (1.  o.,  necessary  trade  or  business  expenses,  salaries,  rentals,  etc.).  There  is  an  exemption  of 
$2,000  allowed  to  domestic  corporations  Instead  of  Sl.OOO,  as  allowed  to  citizens  and  resident  individuals. 

Organizations  exempt  from  taxation  are  chiefly  those  not  run  for  profit,  such  as  agricultural,  labor, 
horticultui'al,  scientlflc,  educational,  charitable  and  religious;  for  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children  and 
to  animals.  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Boards  of  Trade,  fraternal  .societies,  civic  and  social  welfare  leagues, 
mutual  or  co-operative  fire,  cyclone  and  hail  Insurance  companies,  clubs  for  pleasure  and  recreation,  mutual 
savings  and  co-operative  banks  witliout  capital,  cemetery  companies  for  members  only,  domestic  and 
national  building  and  loan  associations,  Federal  land  banJiS  and  personal  service  corporations  (i.  c  ,  those 
whose  income  is  due  to  activities  of  its  stockholders  and  in  which  capital  is  not  a  producing  factor). 

Provision  la  made  for  re-examinatlon  and  credit  for  return  of  overpaid  taxes. 

A  full  schedule  of  the  various  taxes  on  estates,  transportation,  beverages,  etc  ,  was  published  in  the 

1920  Almanac. 

INTERNAL    REVENUE    RECEIPTS,    FISCAL    YEAR    1920,    BY    STATES. 


States  and  Tekritories. 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii , 

Idaho 

Illinois , 

Indiana , 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky , 

Louisiana 

Maine , 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska  

Nevada  

New  Hampshire.  .  .  . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota   

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island  

Bouth  Carolina , 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah , 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wfst  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Philippine  Islands  .  . , 


Income  and  Profits 
Tax. 


Dollars. 

14,507,028.17 

372,949.02 

5,685,349  24 

9,928,798  46 

129,858,256  29 

28,116,321  15 

75,958,692  37 

18,606,049.42 

8,928,755.77 

8,027,614  02 

33,731,763  14 

10,737,113.35 

3,769,048  29 

310,789,887.83 

49,691,162  26 

30,352,938.64 

29,147,067.71 

27,005,203  00 

31,973,161.51 

16,091,951  59 

49,952,391  73 

302,205,596.50 

187,521,306  72 

53,405,882  26 

9,741,970  10 

101,963,031  86 

4,830.980  75 

16,282,082  16 

849,759  29 

12,591,437  29 

109,821,649  14 

1,672,830  71 

,109,802,448  70 

44,964,209  84 

2,418,9.32  45 

279,793,930  81 

20,038,874  67 

21,994,.587  22 

429,559,915.15 

40,139,827  10 

23,943,518  47 

4,829,056  81 

26,295,058  15 

76,216,882  75 

5,545,632  00 

5,431,701  59 

37,447,741  14 

34,755,730  83 

27,671,888  57 

,69,526,114  88 

3.207,293.26 


Miscellaneous 
Taxes 


Dollars. 

3,928,924.72 
127,731.20 
912,166  06 

2,627,;{73  86 

49.409.309  49 
7,611,636  U 

.30,891,196.45 
2,537,5.56  01 
9,716,298  20 
7,596,107.27 
9,5.32,790  01 
1,192,7,59.37 
1,194.215  94 
132,935,708  04 

24,895,035  33 
9,959,849,41 

12.116.310  79 
22,684,609  36 
19,351,835  20 

4,539,937.23 

31,500,476  16 

49,816,655  56 

95,774.717  37 

2'!,  192,834  08 

2,044,416  04 

47,529,627  73 

1,939,276  31 

8,784,365  43 

447,574  75 

2,117,880  77 

45,268,078  51 

295,178  47 

308,530,203  17 

117,703.110  44 

919.728  48 

04,719,022  96 

6,250,228  27 

5,574,636  24 

127,449,057  68 

4,313,095.71 

3,130,918  36 

1,840,737  49 

10,227,933  98 

28,881,057  93 

4,049,519  18 

1,268,446  78 

32,303,386.33 

7,352,041  90 

5,956,836  82 

23,990,141  86 

1,017,989  18 

1,423,478  09 


Total. 


Dollars. 

18,435,952  89 

500,680  22 

6,597,515  30 

12„'i5G,172  32 

179,267,565  78 

35,727,9.57  26 

106,849,888.82 

21,143,605.43 

18,645,0.53:97 

15,623,811.89 

43,264,553.15 

11,929,872  72 

4,963,264  23 

443.725,596  47 

74,580,197.59 

40,312,788  05 

41,263,378  50 

49,689,812.36 

61,324,996.71 

20,631,888.82 

81,452,867.89 

352,022,252.06 

283,296,024  09 

77,598,716  34 

11,786,386.14 

149,492,659.59 

6,770,257  06 

25,066,447  58 

1,297,334  04 

14,709,318  06 

155,089,727  65 

1,968,009  18 

1,418,332,651.87 

162,667,320  28 

3,338,660  93 

374,512,953  77 

26,289,102  94 

27,569,223  46 

5,57,008,972  83 

44,452,922  81 

27,074,436  83 

6,669,794  30 

36,522,992.13 

105,097,940  68 

9,.595,151.18 

6,700,148  37 

69,751,127  47 

42,107,772.73 

33,628,725  ,39 

93,510,256  74 

4,225,282  44 

1,423,478  69 


Totals 3,957,701,374.72  l,4.';o,374,093.28  5^08.075,468.00 

1920  Income  and  profits  tax  figures  Include  the  third  and  fourth  installments  of  the  1918  and  the  first 
and  second  Installments  of  the  1919  Income  and  profits  tax. 

EXPENSES. 
According  to  Internal  Revenue  Commissioner  W.  M.  Williams,  the  approximate  expenses  of   oiier- 
fttlon  in  the  fiscal  year  1920  was  829,700,000,  excluding  3195,000  in  rejected  offers  of  compromise.     There 
Is  Included  In  the  expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1920  the  expenditures  for  enforcing   the  Child-Labor,  the 
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EXPENSES  OF  COLLECTING  INTERNAL  REVEKUE.-COTi»rawd.    

Narcotic,  and  the  Prohibition  laws,  which  are  regulatory  rather  than  revenue-producing  measures.  Ap- 
proximately 590,000  was  expended  for  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  Child-Labor  act,  $467,000  for  en- 
forcing the  provisions  of  the  Narcotic  laws,  and  32,100,000  for  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  Prohibition 
laws,  an  aggregate  of  §2,657,000.  Deducting  this  amount  from  the  total  amount  expended,  $29,700,000, 
leaves  327,043.000  as  the  net  expenditure  for  collecting  the  internal-revenue  taxes  for  the  fiscal  year  1920, 
which  is  equivalent  to  a  cost  of  50  cents  for  each  3100  collected. 

The  following  table  gives  a  recapitulation  of  receipts  by  sources  for  the  fiscal  year  1920: 


Sources 

Amt.  Collected 

Sources 

Amt.  Collected. 

Dollars. 
3,957,099,870  70 
103.628,104.69 
307.808,095.38 
197,353,438  99 
294,813,072  87 
81,931,780  64 
268,480,3.'->5.03 

Sped  taxes,  iucl.  corp.  can  stk  tax. . 
Stamp    taxes    (documentary,    and 

playing  cards) 

Child-labor  ta.x  . .                   ,...,, 

Dollars^ 
105,508,052  20 

Estates   

Transportation,  etc.,  and  insurance. 
Beverafi*es  of  all  kinds 

84,349,027.47 
2,380.20 

Cigars,  tobacco,  and  raanuf.  thereof 

Miscellaneous  collections 

Total 

6,501,289.83 

Excise  taxes,  manufacturers',  etc. . . 

5,408,075.468.00 

INTERNAL    EJEVENUE    RECEIPTS,    FISCAL    YEAR    1919,    BY    STATES. 


States  and  Territories. 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas  

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinoia 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky   

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota , 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Philippine  Islands. . 

Total 


Income  and  Profits 
Tax,  1919. 


Miscellaneous 
Taxes,  1919. 


§10,392,914  26 
282,287  27 
4.962,995.54 
6,330,023  02 
74,267,539.80 
17,050,463  23 
61,367,.3S8  85 
20,262,707  09 
7,323,728  29 
4.465,886.54 
25,062,149  50 
5,148,047  92 
3,129,349  00 
201,473,091  83 
34,572,093.71 
22,414,925  26 
21,677,746.80 
22,101,296.30 
19,079,401  59 
10.007,350  83 
30.930,214  85 
207,680,026  09 
90,670.964  OS 
30,651,657  90 
5,873,160  53 
67,028,558.42 
5,461,404  42 
13,058,788  03 
6,189,.394  61 
8,180.113.25 
67,886,787  27 
1,107,408  02 
712,425,702  94 
30,161,143.77 
2,563,333.96 
184,420,127  24 
14,764,148.75 
12,750,223.12 
302,011,410.79 
17,598;43S  12 
17,200,692.49 
5,028,705  95 
17,220,130.88 
47,800,575  35 
6,348,347  35 
3,363,459.44 
23,851,930  36 
25,996,295  61 
21,3.57,100  27 
40,954,967.56 
2,215,977  39 


n 


32,481,161  72 
09,279  06 
743,939  03 
1,184,386  07 
48,170.662  84 
3,970,645  77 
18,251,475  30 
2,185,920  SO 
7,852,233  82 
4,763,577  46 
5,870,070  89 
683,885.27 
473.828  03 
121,530,.541.87 
25,328,619  14 
5,149,966  86 
7,703,645.62 
156,826,289  35 
12,538,841  84 
2,238,869  92 
37,025,064  83 
^,050.543  27 
43,742,900  39 
20,468,300  97 
783.429  24 
39,361,247  01 
1,545,909  65 
5,178,414.13 
221.640  79 
1,260,101.47 
34,014,057.78 
239,924.55 
217,318,791.66 
71,117,009  21 
396,322  59 
75,585,769  68 
2.897,555  86 
3,918,572  64 
135,642,466  28 
.  4,292,075  02 
1,459,868  84 
624.402  13 
6,251,634  65 
14,414,507  80 
2,323,812  97 
762,780  54 
21,256,615  48 
3,686.516  35 
4,373,854  82 
20,905,613  96 
951,030  32 
1,078,118.21 


Total,  1919. 


!  I  ncome  and  Excess 
Profits  Tax,  1918. 


32.600,783,902.70  I  S1.239, 166,709.35 


512,874,075  98 
351,566.33 
5,706.934.57 
7,515,009.09 
122,438,202.64 
21,621,109  00 
79,618,864  15 
22,448,628.49 
15,175,962.11 
9,229,464.00 
30,932,220.39 
5,831,933.19 
3,603,177  63 
323,003.633.70 
59,900,712.85 
27,564,892.12 
29,381,392.48 
178,927,585.65 
31,618,303.43 
12,306,220.75 
67,955,279.68 
245,731,169.36 
134,413,873.47 
51.119,958  87 
6,656,589.77 
106.389,806.03 
7,007,314.07 
18,237,202.10 
6,411,041  40 
9,440,214.72 
101,900,845  05 
1,347,332.57 
929,744,494  60 
101,278,152  98 
2,959,650.55 
260,005,896  92 
17,661,704.61 
16,668,795.76 
437,653,877.07 
21,890,513.14 
18,660,561.33 
5,653.168.08 
23,471,771  53 
62,215,083.15 
8,672,100  32 
4,126,239.98 
45,108,545  84 
29,682,811  96 
25,7.30,955  09 
67,860,581.52 
3,167,007  71 
1,078,118.21 


53,839,950,612.05 


$18,200,142.73 
269,344.58 
6,179,671.74 
5,731,398.42 
76,616,857.59 
23,190,502  66 
62,190,711.73 
27,410,733.36 
8,822,573.23 
4,639,716.09 
16,230,449.09 
8,961,868.47 
2,067,089.07 
275,579,056.40 
29,054,944.64 
14,972,211.59 
25,943,912.41 
20,946,948.81 
21,807,341.85 
12,016,085.50 
40,003,951.94 
166,598,752.86 
71,061,308.12 
58,218,134.48 
4,955,263.52 
60,012,953.42 
3,325,820.00 
11,335,082.21 
609,229.99 
6,318,838.42 
71,811,484.88 
1,802,649.79 
885,049,375.16 
20,248,035.74 
1,828.857.21' 
241,027.649.66 
18,203,202.07 
10,070,079.46 
495,881,375.95 
16,385,548  57 
7,884.094.31 
2,478  972.94 
14,172,718.62 
30,313,161.81 
6,103,175  21 
3,589,674  62 
21,486,152.38 
19,334,083  84 
45,548,830.46 
39.192,571  30 
2,685,289.67 


52,839,027,938.57 


Income  tax  on  Alaska  railroads.  Included,  was  328,044  29  for  1913  and  321,167  86  for  1919. 

1916  figures  include   1917   income  and   profits  tax.  .  ,„,o  •  .:■„,««»=  <.o,r 

1919  income  and  profits  tax  figures  include  first  and  second  instalment  of  1918  income  and  profits  tax. 

The  receipts  for  1919  do  not  include  the  third  and  fourth  instalments  of  the  tax,  which,  under  pro- 
visions of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1918,  are  payable  September  15  and  December  15,  respectively.     

Nor  do  they  include,  in  tlie  miscellaneous  taxes  column,  510,199,466.51,  re.alized  from  internal  rev- 
enue stamps  on  parcel  post  packa?es;  nor  342,348  05,  from  stamps  on  Philippine  products. 

In  the  last  fiscal  year  the  people  of  the  United  States  spent  322,700,000,000  for  luxuries,  according  to 
Government  returns— 3750,000,000  for  face  powder,  cosmetics  and  perfumery:  5300,000,000  for  lurs,  58UU,- 
000,000  for  cigarettes;  5510.000,000  lor  cig.ars;  5500,000.000  for  jewelry;  3250,000,000  for  musical  Instrum^^^^^ 
82,000,000,000  lor  autos;  3350,000.000  for  soft  drinks;  3400,000,000  for  toilet  soaps;  3800,000,000  for  tobacco 
and  snuff;  3230,000,000  for  ice  cream;  350.000.000  for  chewing  gum;  3350,000,000  for  cake  and  candy;  33,000,- 
000,000  for  "luxurious  services;"  ,?5,000,OOC,000  for  food  luxuries;  33,000,000,000  on  joy  rides,  pleasure  re- 
BOrta  and  races. 
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APPROPRIATIONS  MADE  BY  CONGRESS. 

APPROPRIATIONS    BY    SECOND    SESSION.    SIXTY-SIXTH    CONGRES.S.    1920. 
(Covering  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,   1921 ) 


Title. 


A.griculture 

Army 

Diplomatic  and  consular.    . 

District  of  Columbia 

Fortifications 

Indian 

Locislatlve,  executive  and  judicial. . 

Military  academy 

Naval 

Pensions 

Post  Office 

River  and  liarbor 


Amount 


S31.712 

392.558 

9.218 

18.373, 

18.833 

10.040 

104.73.5, 

2.142, 

433.279, 

279.150, 

462.575. 

12.400. 


784  00 
365  00 
.537  91 
004  87 
:442  00 
,655  27 
,726  )  1 
,212  70 
,574  00 
000  00 
190  00 
000.00 


Title 


Sundry  civil 

Total,  regular  appropriation  bills. 
Permanent  annual  appropriations. 

Total,  reg.  and  perm.  an.  approp 
Miscpllaneous 

Total,  regular,  permanent  annual 
.and  mlsc  appropriations.  .  .  . 
Deficits,  fiscal  year  1920  and  prior 

Grand  totnl 


Amount. 


§437.106,806  92 


$2,212, 
1.303, 


126.298  78 
768.980.29 


;P3.575, 
797, 

S4.373. 
486. 


,895.279  07 
500.000  00 

395,279  07 
495.048  23 


84.8,59.890.327  30 


"Miscellaneous"  appropriations  Included  estimated  amount  of  S2. 500. 000  to  cover  appropriations  made 
In  miscellaneous  public  and  private  acts;  S35.000.000  estimated  on  account  of  increased  compensation  to 
certain  Government  employees  at  the  rate  of  S240  per  annum;  S35.000.000  estimated  on  accoimt  of  increases 
in  salaries  to  employees  of  trie  postal  service  under  the  Postal  Reclassification  Act;  and  $725,000,000  in  the 
Transportation  Act  as  follows:  3300.000.000  for  new  loans  to  carriers.  S200. 000.000  on  account  of  Federal 
control  of  railroads,  $200,000,000  estimated  to  pay  the  six  montiis'  guarantee  to  carriers,  and  §25,000,000 
estimated  on  account  of  payments  to  the  "short-line'  railroads. 

"Permanent  annual  approorlations"  included  interest  on  the  public  debt.,  $980,000,000;  sinking  fund. 
$260,800,000;  expenses  of  handling  loans  by  Treasury  Department,  §15,017,228;  customs  service,  repay- 
ments, etc.,  $20,200,000;  Indian  funds,  including  proceeds  of  labor,  trust  funds  and  interest  on  trust  funds, 
$23,775,000;  construction  of  roads.  Department  of  Agriculture,  §26,000,000;  other  miscellaneous  perma- 
nent appropriations,  $37,976,752  29. 

Of  the  total  appropriations,  $1,025,000,000  related  to  Federal  operation  and  control  of  transportation 
systems  and  expenses  incident  to  termination  of  Federal  control;  appropriations  carried  In  the  Transporta- 
tion Act,  1920,  and  Railroad  Deficiency  Act  of  May  8,  1920. 

Of  the  total  appropriations,  §293,168,400  was  in  relation  to  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  war  with-  Ger- 
many; appropriations  carried  in  the  Sundry  Civil  and  Legislative,  etc  ,  Appropriation  Acts  for  compensa- 
tion for  death  and  disability,  vocational  training,  hospital  treatment,  and  return  of  remains  from  France 

APPROPRIATIONS    BY   THIRD    SESSION,  SIXTY-FIFTH    CONGRESS,   AND    FIRST    SESSION, 

SIXTY-SIXTH      CONGRESS,      1919-1920. 

(Covering  to  close  of  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1920.) 


Items 

Amount 

Items 

Amount 

Deflc.  for  service  of  br'ches  of  Gov. 
Legisl.,  exec  ,  and  judicial  expenses 

Sundry  civil  expenses 

Support  of  the  Army 

§127,111,315  88 

97,887,831  75 

599,934,657  95 

772,324,877  50 

616,096,838  88 

11,131,397  03 

40,598,364  00 

11,214,29100 

2,277,932  20 

215,030,000  00 

9,828,994.99 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Expeniies  of  District  of  Columbia 

War  and  other  expenses 

Federal  control  of  transportation. 
Increased  compens..  Postal  Service. 
Wheat  guarantee  fund   

$111,899.76100 

15.364,421  00 

284.858.834  14 

750.000  000  00 

Naval  service     

35  B98  400  00 

Indian  service 

1.000.000  000  00 

Rivers  and  harbors 

European  food  relief 

100.000  000  00 

Forts  and  fortifications 

Reliefs  and  miscellaneous 

48  911  112  12 

Support  of  military  academy 

Invalid  and  other  pensions 

Consular  and  diplomatic  service. .  . 

Total 

§4,850,169,029  44 

CONGRESSIONAL   APPROPRIATIONS,    1911-1919. 


APPROPRIATED 

1st  and  2d 

Sessions  61st 

Congress, 

1911 

3d  Session 

GlstCongress, 

1912. 

1st  and  2d 
Sessions  62d 
Congress, 
1913.    . 

3d  Session 

62d  Congress, 

1914. 

1st  and  2d 

Sessions  63d 

Congress, 

1915f 

Deficiencies  for  service  of  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  the  Government. 

Legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
expenses 

Dollars. 

23,045,612 

34,158,767 

106,015,198 

95,440,567 

131,410.568 

9.266,528 

49,380,541 

.1,617,200 

1,856,249 

155,758,000 

4,116,081 

13,487,636 

10,608,045 

Dollars. 

10  028,526 

35,378,149 

135,241,935 

93,374,755 

126,405,509 

8,842,136 

30,883,419 

5,473,707 

1,163,424 

153,682,000 

3,988,516 

16,900,016 

12,056,786 

Dollars. 

8,155.587 

34.245.356 

102,538,934 

90,958,712 

123,151,538 

8,920,970 

40,559,620 

4,036,235 

1,064,668 

165,146,145 

3,638,047 

16,648,168 

10,675,833 

Dollars. 

27,080,512 

35,172,434 

106,749,532 

94,266,145 

140.718,434 

9,486,819 

51,118,889 

6,218,250 

1,099,734 

180,300,000 

3,730,042 

17,980,945 

•   11.383,739 

Dollars. 
24,028,999 
37,630,781 

Sundry  civil  expenses 

103,080,275 

Support  of  the  Army 

101,019,212 

Naval  service 

Indian  service 

Rivers  and  harbors 

Forts  and  fortifications 

144,868,716 

9,771,902 

26,989,000 

5,627,700 

Support  of  Military  Academy.  .  . . 
Invalid  and  other  pensions,  includ- 
ing doficiencie? 

Consular  and  Dfplomatic  Service 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Expenses  of  District  of  Columbia.  . 
War  and  other  expenses 

997,899 

169,150,000 

4,309,856 

19,865,832 

12^71,457 

Fed.  control  of  tran*iport*n  systems 

War  Fin  Corp  and  Cap  Issues  Com 

Purchase  of  oblig  of  foreign  govts 

Purchase  of  farm  loan  bonds 



Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance 

Food  fuel  control  stim  agriculture 

ODerations  under  the  Mineral  Act 

Reclamation  fund 

26,020,666 
3,514,798 

i,l'30,678 

7,64'2,359' 

•445, 197 

Reliefs  and  miscellaneous 

14,985,991 

Total....; 

663,725  794 

634,549.561 

617,382,178 

684,757,276 

674,497,625 
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APPROPRIATIONS  BY 

C01<iG-R.-ESS— Continued. 

3d  Session 

1st  Session 

2d  Session  64  th 

Congress,  and 

1st  Session  05th 

Congress,  1918. 

2d  Session 

Appbopriated 

63d  Congress, 
1916. 

64th  Congress, 
1917. 

65th  Congress, 
1919. 

DoUa7s. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Deflcicnciea  for  service  of  the  vaiious 

brancliea  of  the  Government. .  .    . 

31,399,025 

57,034,118 

89,134,631 

1.867,973 

Legislative,   executive,   and  judicial 

expenses 

36,904,799 

37,925,640 

39,894,592 

69,937,863 

Sundry  civil  expenses 

122,940,750 

126.78b;.485 

140,359,206 

2.011,904,470 

Support  of  the  Army 

101.959,195 
149,(>01,864 

267,596,530 
313,298,071 

273,046,322 
617,273.802 

10,225,478,312 

Naval  service   

1,573,468,415 

9,32.'^,455 
33,982.000 

10,967,644 
42,080,935 

11,589,736 
34.381,150 

11,021,910 

Rivers  and  harbors 

31,521,900 

Forts  and  fortlflcations 

0,060,216 

2.5.747.550 

51,396,593 

2,814,348,267 

Support  of  Military  Academy 

1,069,813 

1,225.043 

1,3'14,895 

2,515,005 

Invalid  and  other  pensions,  Includ- 

Ind  deflciencles 

164,100,000 

158,065,000 

160,060,000 

220,050.000 

Consular  and  Diplomatic  service. .  . 

4.040,446 

5,355.096 

5,082,746 

7,937,376 

Department  of  Agriculture 

22,971,782 

24,911,791 

25,929,113 

27,875,353 

F,xpen,scs  of  District  of  Columbia. . . 

11,869,.584 

12,824,697 

U,172.9>)7 

15,046,768 

War  and  other  expenses 

9,378,469,821 

4,315,272,038 

Fed.  control  of  transport'n  systems 

500,000,000 

War  Fin.  Corp.  and  Cap.  Issues  Com 

* 

500.200,000 

Purchase  of  oblig   of  foreign  govts    . 

7,666,606.000 

3,000.000.000 

Purchase  of  farm  loan  bonds 

, 

200.000,000 

Bureau  of  War  Rlsli  Insurance.  .  .  . 

221,406,000 

^ 

Food,  fuel  contro.l,  stim.  agriculture 

173,8-16,400 

11,031,863 

Operations  under  the  Mineral  Act 

50,500.000 

Reclamation  fund 

Reliefs  and  miscellaneous    

2,402,923 

95.088,358 

7,629,7i35 

8,990,000 

Total 

678,677.858 

1,178,908,962 

18,144,861,745 

25.598,967.517 

The  total  In  the  last  column  includes  381,171,000  provided  for  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  for 
the  fiscal  year  1919  by  the  legislative  act  of  July  3,  1918,  and  the  deficiency  act  of  November,  4,  1918 


MONEY    IN   THE 

UNITED    STATES   TREASURY— 1893-1920 

July  1. 

Gold  Coin 

Silver 

Smaller 

U.  S. 

Nat.  Bit 

Treasury 

Total  in 

and  Bullion 

Dollars 

Coin. 

Notes. 

Notes. 

Notes. 

Treasiuy. 

1893       .    . 

396,519,833 

37,357,028 

SI  1.945,257 

315,906,590 

34.043,906 

86,334,613 

$142,107,227 

1894.    . 

64.976,622 

15,860,217 

17,738,968 

21,156,414 

6.635,044 

17,902,988 

144.270.263 

1895. 

108,236,753 

30,079,665 

16,604,420 

27,587,031 

4,737,984 

30,145,231 

217,391.084 

1896 

102.494.781 

39,266,624 

15,767,056 

90,.541,148 

10,832,425 

34,638.033 

293.540.067 

1807 

141.363,989 

31,933,311 

16,201,960 

39.766,394 

5.123,683 

31,397.763 

265,V87,100 

1898 

167,752,728 

11,534,103 

12,070,690 

36,546,994 

4.909,189 

2.000,843 

235,714,547 

1899   . 

251,104,415 

6,560,759 

6,800,728 

18.054,174 

3.545.432 

9.56,516 

286,022,024 

1900. 

222,844,953 

15,749,107 

6.702,754 

29,004,471 

9,525.332 

723.058 

284,549,675 

1901. 

247,811,938 

23,835,062 

10,587,557 

16,635,610 

8,631.386 

2.58.462 

307,760,015 

1902.    . 

253,801,291 

24.830,189 

11,462,534 

12,389,294 

11.195,575 

197.224 

313,876,107 

1903. 

254,162,230 

27.275,973 

9,307,873 

12,432,449 

13.673.941 

166.352 

317,018,818 

1904.      . 

216,183,723 

27,439,081 

11,533,678 

12,921,591 

16,207,259 

75,943 

284.361,275 

1905 

221,381,650 

30,366.821 

13,386,482 

14.260,319 

15,690,957 

140.982 

295.227,211 

1906. 

290,489,841 

12,344.108 

6.595,416 

10,740,796 

13,111,122 

48.680 

333.329,963 

1907.- 

304,619,431 

10,340,313 

8,674,817 

4,410,961 

14,546,565 

12.465 

342.604,552 

1908  ' 

221.912.063 

21,670.450 

23,177,618 

7,284,694 

66,685,237 

18,470 

340,748,532 

1909. 

227,698,852 

14,356,495 

27,076,748 

6,562,749 

24.381.268 

11.585 

300,087,697 

1910. 

242.411,286 

13,575.756 

19,575,017 

1 1,893,  U6 

29.771,198 

9,475 

317,235,878 

1911.    . 

233,533,255 

39.043.622 

21,185,641 

7,691.894 

40,493,225 

8,744 
13,430 

341,956,381 

1912... 

264,028,646 

25,785,046 

25,554,007 

8.983.695 

39.992.733 

364,367,557 

1913... 

258.363,327 

24,357.478 

20,737,926 

9,465,836 

43,403.670 

3.330 

366,331,567 

1914 

252.962,971 

16,931,016 

22,040,989 

8,835,369 

35.491,862 

11,237 

336,273,444 

1915 

247.746,370 

19,400,104 

26,164,295 

14,338,770 

33,880,546 

9,313 

420,236,612 

1916 

238,093,644 

9,846,285 

17,440,437 

4,961,409 

24,773,866 

458,961,371 

1917 

214,941,127 

17,289,218 

4,422,622 

10,719,778 

17.971,4,59 

644,414,394 

1918 

248,241,288 

40  927,821 

14,878  278 

6,638,204 

21,149,419 

686,838,465 

1919.. 

364,575,415 

56,497,779 

10,983,939 

13,818.465 

69,634,991 

51.\510,589 

1920 

435,891,220 

13,636,962 

3,141,698 

8,181,712 

15,323,030 

503,605,555 

CHANCERY    FUNDS    IN    GREAT    BRITAIN. 

(By  Consul  General  Robert  P.  Skinner.  London,  March  8.  1920.) 

Fno,\1  time  to  time  the  American  press  contains  reports  of  fabulous  estates  "in  Chancery"  awaiting 
claimants  In  Great  Britain,  with  the  frequent  result  that  persons  in  the  United  States  are  led  to  believe 
that  they  are  entitled  to  these  funds.  Every  consul  In  the  United  Kingdom  receives  letters  from  claim- 
ants who  make  inquiries,  and  it  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  advise  all  persons  that  there  are  no  such  estates 
and  that  it  is  useless  to  pay  any  serious  attention  to  the  matter.  It  is  provided  In  the  Supreme  Court 
Funds  rules  that  a  list  of  the  dormant  funds  in  court  shall  be  prepared  and  published  every  three  yearp. 
Such  a  list  was  Issued  on  March  3,  1920.  These  dormant  funds  now  aggregate  about  87,250,000,  distributed 
over  more  than  4,100  separate  accounts  Considerably  more  than  one-half  of  these  funds  do  not  exceed 
$730,  and  only  about  one-twentieth  exceed  34,867.  A  person  desiring  Information  as  to  a  fund  in  court 
ihay  apply,  in  writing  oaty,  to  the  Assistant  Paymaster  General,  Royal  Courts  of  Justice,  London,  England. 
The  Accountant  General,  Four  Courts,  Dublin,  has  charge  of  fun^  under  the  control  of  the  Supreme  Court 
In  Ireland.  Funds  are  not  lodged  in  court  in  Scotland,  but  inaulries  may  be  addressed  to  the  AccountanJ 
of  Court,  New  Register  House,  Edinburgh 
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FOREIGN    COINS    VALUED    IN    UNITED    STATES    MONEY. 

(Proolsimori  by  the  Secretary  of  tlic  Treasury  as  of  October  1,  1920  ) 
Entries  of  merchandise  liquidated  upon  tlie  values  proclaimed  herein  will  be  subject  to  reliquidation 
upon  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  whenever  satisfactory  evidence  shall  be  produced  to  him 
ahowiug  that  the  values  in  United  States  currency  of  the  foreign  money  specified  in  the  invoices  were  at 
the  date  of  certification  at  least  ten  per  centum  moie  or  less  than  the  values  herein  proclaimed. 


Country. 


Ar^t  Hep. 
Ausl  H  ing 
Beluluiu    . 
Bolivia .... 
Brazil . 
Brit.  Col  in 

Austral.  & 

Africa 
Canada.    .  . 
Cent.Amer: 
Costa  Rica 
Brit.  Ilond 
Nicaragua. 
Guatemala 
Honduras 
Salvador  . 
Chile    


Legal 
Standard. 


Gold  .  .  . 
Gold  . .  . 
Gold,  silver 
Gold .... 
Gold.  .. 
Gold 


Gold . 


Gold 

Gold 

Gold . .    . . 
\  Silver. . 

Gold 
Geld 


Monetary 
Unit. 


Value   in 
Terms  of 

U.  S. 
Money. 


Peso 

Krone 

Franc 

Boliviano 

Milreis 

Pound  sterling . 


Dollar. 


Cbinri. 


Colon . . . 
Dollar... 
Cordoba. 

Peso. . .  .- 

^olon  . . 

Peso 


Silver ... 


Colombia   .iGoId 


SO  9G48 

2026 

10.30 

3803 

.5462 

4  866.5 


1  0000 


Tael 


Dol   .• 
DilHr 


Amoy . .    . 
Canton. 
Cheefoo .  . 
Ch.  Klang 
FucViau. . 
Hailtv.an 
(customs) 
Hanliow. . 
Klo.ochow 
Nanltin  .  . 
N'iuchwang 
Ningpo. 
Pelving   . 
Slianglial 
Swatow . 
Takau.  . 
Tientsin 
Yuan . . . 
Hongliong 
British. 
.  Mexican 


,4653 
0000 
0000 

6834 

5000 
3350 
1252 
1218 


Country. 


1  0782 

1  0992 

1  0408 

1  1449 


1  0523 

1  0904 

1  1135 

1  0552 

1  0818 

1  0970 

1  0278 

1  0394 

1  1323 

1  0904 

.7374 

.7401 

7401 

7455 

.9733 


Legal 
Standard. 


Cuba 

Denmarlc .  . 
Ecuador    . 
Egypt.    .  .  . 

Finland 

Friince. .  .    . 
Germany.. 
Great  Brit 
Greece    .    . 

Haiti 

India(Brit.) 
Indo-China 
Italy.      .    . 
Japan . 
Liberia    . 
Mexico.  .  . 
Netherl'ds 
Newfound 
Norway 
Panama.. 
Paraguay . 

Persia.    .  I 

Peru .  . 
Philippines 
Portug:i,l 
Roumania 

Russia 

Santo  Dom 

Serbia 

Siam 

Suain  .... 

Str'ts.Settl 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey. . 

Uruguay. . 

Venezuela. 


Monetary 
Unit. 


Value   in 
Terms  of 

U.  S. 
Money. 


Gold  

Gold   

Gold     

Gold  ...  . 
Gold  ...  . 
Gold,  silver 
Gold 

Gold  .... 
Gold,  silver 
Gold  .  i  . 
Gold.  .  . 
Silver.  .  .  . 
Gold,  silver 
Gold 
Gold 
Gold 
Gold 
Gold 
Gold 

rOld 

Gold 
Gold .    .  . 
Silver   .  . 
Gold 

Gold     .  .  . 
Gold 

Gold     .      . 
Gold   .    . 
Gold   . .  . 
Gold   .    . 
Gold   ...    . 
Gold,  silver 
Gold 


Peso 

Krone 

Sucre      

Lb.  (100  piast's) 

Markka   

Franc   

^■I.^rk 

Pound  sterling .  . 

Drachma 

Gourde 

Rupee 

Piaster 

Lira 


Gold 
Gold 
Gold 
Gold 
Gold. 


Yen. 

Dollar 

Peso 

Guilder  (Florin). 

Dollar 

Krone 

Balboa 

Peso  (Argentine). 

Achrefl 

Kran      

Libra    

Peso 

Escudo 

I^eu     

Ruble       

Dollar 

Dinar 

Tlcal      

Peseta    

Dollar    

Krona 

Franc' 

Piaster  

Peso 

Bolivar 


1  0000 

.2680 

.     4867 

4  9431 

1930 

.1930 

23S2 

4  8665 

.193C 

.2500 

.  3244 

.7413 

.1930 

.4985 

1.0000 

.4985 

4020 

1  0009 

2680 

1.0000 

9648 

.0959 

.  1264 

4  8665 

.5000 

1.0S05 

.  1930 

•.5146 

1.0000 

.  1-930 

.370-) 

.1930 

.5678 

.2680 

.1930 

.0440 

1.0342 

.1930 


MONETARY    SYSTEM    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

(Revised  by  tlie  Director  of  llie  Miut.) 

Gold  Coin — Weight,  25.8  grains  to  the  dollar;  fineness,  900-1000,  unlimited  as  to  issue;  denomina- 
tions, $2.50,  S5,  SIO,  S20;  legal  tender,  unlimited;  receivable  for  all  public  dues;  exchangeable  for  gold 
certificates  and  subsidiary  and  minor  coin.  „„„,„„„  ,     .         ,.,     ,rf.oo  *     , 

STANDARD  SILVER  DOLLARS — V/eight,  412  5  gTaius;  fineness,  900-1000;  ratio  to  gold,  15.988  to  1: 
coinage  ceased  in  1905;  legal  tender,  unlimited,  unless  otherwise  contracted;  receivable  for  all  pubUc  aues; 
exchangeable  for  silver  certificate;!  end  smaller  coins.  , .  „,„ 

SUBSiDLi.KY  SiL\'ER  COIN — Weight,  385.8  grains  to  the  dollar;  fineness,  900-1000;  ratio  to  gold,  14.953 
to  1      Limit  of  is  ue.  noedT  of  the  pcopl,'.      Diuo.niaations  10  cents,  25  cents,  60  cents;  lega',  tender  not  to 
exceed  SIO;  receivable  lor  all  dues  up  to  SIO;  excliangeable  for  minor  coin;  redeemable  in  "  lawful  money 
at  the  Treasury  in  sums  or  multiples  of  520.  ,  ,    ,    ,         ^    , 

Minor  Coin — Weight  5  cent  piece,  77.10  grains,  75  per  cent,  copper,  2o  per  cent,  nickel;  1  cent  piece; 
48  grains,  95  per  cent  copper,  5  per  cent,  tin  and  zinc;  limit  of  issue,  needs  of  the  people;  legal  tender  not 
to  exceed  25  cents:  receivable  for  all  dues  up  to  25  cents;  redeemaole  in  "lawful  money'  at  the  Treasury 
In  suras  or  multiples  of  $20.  ,  ,   ,      .    ,  ...     .      ,j        ..»     »  „ 

Gold  CETriKicATSft— Limit  of  issue  for  gold  bullion,  to  tv/o-thivds  of  the  amount  of  gold  certificates 
outstanding-  for  gold  coin,  unlimited,  unless  gold  coin  reserve  against  United  States  notes  (greenbacks) 
falls  below  SlOO  000,000;  denouiinations,  SIO.  S20.  850,  SlOO,  S300,  S1,000,  55,000,  810,000:  gold  certificates 
are  not  a  legal  tender;  receivable  for  all  pubhc  dues;  redeemable  in  gold  coin  at  the  Treasury. 

S'LVER  CERri:'ic\i'E4 — •Unll  lilcici  as  to  issue  tor  standard  silver  dollars;  denominations.  S>1,  b^.  S5, 
SIO,  S20,  S50,  SlOO;  not  f.  legal  tender;  receivable  for  all  public  dues;    redeemable  In  silver  doUars  at  the 

United  States  Notes — Limit  of  issue,  3346,681,016;  denominations,  SI,  S2,  S5,  SIO,  S20,  S50,  SlOO, 
S500.  S1,000:  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public  and  private,  except  Customs  and  interest  on  the  public  debt; 
receivable  for  all  public  dues;  redeemable  In  gold  at  the  Treasury.  .   .  ,  ,       i,         ,         ,.       .       ,,     , 

Treasury  Notes  of  1890— No  further  issues:  volume  .steadily  diminishing  by  redemption  m -silyor 
dollars;  denominations,  SI,  S2,  S5.  SIO,  S20.  S50,  SlOO.  S500,  S1,000;  legal  tender,  unlimited,  unless  otherwise 
contracted;  receivable  for  all  public  dues;  redeemable  in  gold  or  silver  dollars  at  the  Treasury._ 

National  Bank  Notes — Limit  of  Issue  not  to  exceed  capital  of  banks;  denominations,  io,  SIO,  S20, 
S50,  SlOO,  $500,  Sl.OOO;  not  a  legal  tender;  receivable  for  all  public  dues  except  customs;  redeemable  m 
"lawful  money"  at  the  Treasury  or  at  bank  of  issue.  .  , 

FEDERAL  Reserve  Bank  Note*— Issue  unlimited,  except  by  the  reQuirod  security,  and  by  the  dls- 
,!ret!on  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board;  denominations,  SI,  S2,  So,  SIO,  S20,  SaO,  SlOO,  S500,  SljOOO,  not 
a  legal  tender;  receivable  tor  all  public  dues  except  customs;  redeemable  in  "lawful  money    at  the  ireasury 

''federal  Reserve  Notes — Limit  of  issue  same  as  Federal  Reserve  Bank  notes;  denonilriations,  S5, 
SIO  .S20,  S50,  SlOO,  S500,  S1,000,  S5,000  SIO.OOO:  not  a  lejal  tender:  receivable  tor  all  public  dues;  redeem- 
able in  gold  at  the  Treasury,  and  In  gold  or  ■"""''"'  "^^^o,,-  <.»  or,„  ttoHop.ii  Hoscrvo  R.inii-. 


''lawful  money"  at  any  Federal  Reserve  Bank." 
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Americnn  Homicide  and  Suicide  Statistics, 


AMERICAN    HOMICIDE    AND    SUICIDE    STATISTICS. 

(Compiled  by  F.  L.  Hoffman,  Newark,  N.  J ) 
HOMICIDE    RATE    PER    100,000   POPULATION,    IN    31    CITIES. 


Ciry. 

1909-'13. 

1914-'18. 

1919. 

CiTT. 

1909-'13. 

1914-'18. 

1919. 

\  flail  ta          

32.2 
i.i 

5  0 
4.6 

37.2 

9.5 

11.1 

6  6 
6.3 
3.3 
9.4 
8  9 

16  0 
73  3 

2  6 

3  8 
31.3 

29.2 
7.6 
4.3 
5.7 

26.3 
9.9 

14.1 

11.0 
8.5 
3.9 

10  5 

11  3 
16  9 
68,3 

4  3 

5.8 

26.2 

40  8  + 

8  0  + 

5  7  + 
5.0— 

30.8  + 
11.6+ 

7.5— 
11.1  + 

2.7— 

6  0  + 

9  1— 
9  5 — 

14  1— 

55  »— 

2  5— 

5.4r— 

24.7— 

Newark.  N.  J 

3.6 

24.4 

5.6 

4.7 

5.5 

5.1 

2.9 

3.5 

31.0 

11.4 

9.3 

7.5 

12.7 

7.1 

4.7 

22.2 

6.0 

6.0 

8.0 

4.1 

1.1 

2.6 

22.5 

13.4 

8.9 

8.2 

17.0 

10.1 

6.4+ 

Ttalt.imor©        

New  Orleans 

23.3+ 

Kftstrfin              ....  A ... . 

New  York 

5  0—1 

Philadelphia 

6  2-- 

Pittsburgh 

8  9-- 

('hlcaco         

Providence 

5  6-- 

("^inrinnatl       

Reading,  Pa 

4  4-' 

Cleveland 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Savannah 

4.6-" 

42.0-« 

^  tartford       

San  Francisco 

Seattle,  Wa.sh 

12  0— 

I  ndlfLnnDolis 

10.7  + 

Spokane,  Wash 

St.  Louis 

4  8— 

TiOiiiflvill**        .... 

10  5— 

."Memptiis 

Washington,  D.  C 

Total,  31  cities.   .   . 

14  8+ 

.>[ilwaukee 

8.3 

8.8 

9.1  + 

Nashville 

* 

CONSOLIDATED   RETURN    OF   HOMICIDE    DEATHS    IN    31    CITIES. 


YEAR. 

Population. 

Homicides 

Rate  Per 

100.000 

Pop. 

Year. 

Population. 

Homicides. 

Rate  Per 

100.000 

Pop. 

1900     

11,990,999 
12,301,148 
12,541,402 
12.856,651 
12.802,687 
13,840,557 
14,667.414 
15,526,582 
15,906.214 
16,391.805 
16.802.471 

609 

003 

621 

690 

729 

931 

1.148 

1.338 

1.272 

1,190 

1.3G5 

5  1 

4  9 

5  0 
5.4 
5  7 
6.7 

7  8 

8  6 
8  0 
7  3 
8.1 

1911 

17,165,880 
17,527,861 
17,890,042 
18,252,222 
18,616,905 
18,979,143 
19,341.381 
19,703,619 
20,065,857 
85,777,859 
94.893,270 

1,429 
1,464 
1,575 
1,-566 
1.614 
1.742 
1.777 
1.672 
1.^:31 
7.029 
8.371 

S  3 

1901       

1912 

8.4 

1902       

1913 

8.8 

1903 

1914 

1915 

8  6 

1904 

8.7 

1906         

1916 

9.2 

I90fi 

1917 

9  2 

1907 

1918 

8  5 

1908 

1919 

9.1 

1909 

1909-13 

1914-18 

8.2 

1910 

8.8 

SUICIDES 

IN    100   AMERICAN   CITIES. 

Year. 

Population 

Suicides. 

Rate  Per 

100.000 

Pop. 

Year. 

Population. 

Suicides. 

Rate  Per 

100,000 

Pop. 

1900    

16,846,895 
17.319.899 
17.806,387 
18,242,586 
18,764,961 
19,286,159 
19.868.452 
20.500,698 
21,088,594 
21,653,913 
22..302.631 
22,805.446 

2.593 
2.707 
2,992 
3,312 
3,569 
3,561 
3,401 
3,885 
4,569 
4.444 
4,380 
4.673 

15  4 
15.6 
16.8 
18  3 
19.0 

18  5 
17.1 

19  0 
21.7 

20  5 
19  6 
20.5 

1912 

23,307.772 
23.810.088 
24.312.395 
24,745,737 
25,335,333 
25.855.935 
26.348,537 
20.843.039 
99,508.834 
113.879,850 
126,594.937 
26.843,039 

4,551 

4.698 

5,102 

5,204 

4.590 

4.354 

3,857 

3,818 

18,985 

22.746 

23.107 

3,818 

19  5 

]  901     

1913 

19  7 

1902 

1914 

21  0 

1903 

1915 

21  0 

1 904      

1916 

18  1 

1905       

1917 

16  8 

1906      

1918 

14  6 

1907         

1919   

14  2 

1 908         

1904-08 

19  1 

1909       

1910 

1909-13 

1914-18 

20. C 
18  3 

1911 

1919 

14.2 

GEOGRAPHIC   DISTRIBUTION   OF   SUICIDES. 
(Rate  per  100,000  of  population.) 


CiTres, 
By  Groups. 

No.  of 
Cities 

1904- 
1908. 

1909- 
1913. 

1914- 
1918. 

1919. 

Cities, 
By  Groups. 

No.  of 
Cities . 

1904- 
1908. 

1909- 
1913. 

1014- 
1918. 

1919. 

New  England  . 
Mid.  Atlantic 
Southern .  .    . 
Central 

28 
27 
14 
19 

13  6 
17  3 
16  2 
21.4 

14  7 
17  4 
17  4 
22.3 

14.8 
15.6 
15  3 
20.3 

12  4 
12  2 
11.6 
15.4 

Rocky  M't'n. 
Pacific  Coast 

Average.  .  . 

3 
9 

24  7 
34  4 

31.  t 

35  0 

20  9 
32.2 

16  6 

24.9 

100 

19.1 

20.0 

18.2 

14.2 

SUICIDES   BY   METHOD   AND   SEX,   IN   U     S.   REGISTRATION   AREA, 
(With  rates  per  100,000  of  population  ) 


1914-' 18. 


Male 
Suicides. 

Per 

Cent. 

Rate 
100,000. 

Female 
Suicides. 

Per 
Cent. 

Rate 
100.000 

Total 
Suicides 

Per 
Cent. 

Rate 
100.000. 

Poison 

6.424 

4,663 

6,506 

1,953 

15,200 

3,076 

806 

372 

272 

16.4 

11  9 

16.6 

5.0 

38.7 

7.8 

2.0 

.9 

7 

3.5 
2.5 
3.5 
1.1 
6.2 
1.7 

.4 
2 

.1 

4,391 

2.545 

1,517 

1,211 

1,699 

425 

511 

91 

236 

34  8 
20  1 
12.0 
9.6 
13.5 

3  4 

4  0 
7 

1   9 

2.52 

1  46 

87 

.70 

.97 

24 

29 

05 

14 

10.815 

7.208 

8.023 

3.164 

16.899 

3.501 

1,317 

463 

508 

20  8 
13  9 
15.5 

6.1 
32.0 

6.7 

2  5 
.0 

1  0 

3  0 

•Asphyxia 

2  0 

Hanging 

2  2 

Drowning 

9 

I'lrearms 

4  7 

Cutting  &  Pr.  Instr 

.Tumping  H.  P 

1  0 
4 

Crashing. , 

.1 

Others 

1 

Total 

39.272 

100.0 

21.2 

12.020 

100.0 

7.24 

51.898 

100.0 

14.4 

Prices — Wholesale. 
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COMPARATIVE    WHOLESALE    PRICES    OF    COMMODITIES. 

THE  following  data  from  "Bradstreefs  Journal"  show  ruling  prices  on  November  1,  for  commodities. 


Commodities. 


1915. 


F0OD.STUFPS,    ETC. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red  Winter,  in  elevator,  per  bush 
Corn,  No.  2,  mixed,  in  elevator,  per  bush.  .  . . 

Oats,  No.  2,  mixed,  in  elevator,  per  bush 

Barley,  No.  2  (Milwaukee),  per  bush 

Rye,  Western,  per  bush 

Flour,  straight  Winter,  per  barrel 

Beeves,  best,  native  steers  (Chic.)   per  100  lbs 

Sheep,  prime  (Chic),  per  100  lbs 

Hogs,  prime  (Chic),  per  100  lbs 

Mlllt  (New  York) .  per  quart 

Eggs,  State,  fresh  (New  York)    per  dozen.  . . . 

Beef,  family,  per  barrel 

Pork,  new  mess,  per  barrel 

Bacon,  short  ribs,  smoked  (Chic),  per  lb 

Hams,  smoked,  per  lb 

Lard,  Western  steam,  per  lb 

Butter,  creamery.  State,  best,  per  lb 

Cheese,  choice  East  factory,  per  lb 

Mackerel,  No.  1,  bays  (Boston),  per  barrel. . . 

Codfish,  large  dried,  per  quinial 

Coffee,iRlo,  No.  7,  per  lb 

Sugar,  granulated,  per  lb 

Tea,  Formosa  Oolong   superior,  per  lb 

Molasses,  New  Orleans,  prime,  per  gallon.  .  . . 

Salt,  fine  domestic,  sacks.  224  pounds 

Rice,  domestic,  good,  per  lb 

Beans  (New  York),  choice  marrow,  per  100  lbs 

Peas,  choice  (New  York),  per  100  lbs 

Potatoes,  Eastern,  per  180  lbs 

Apples  (State),  per  barrel 

Lemons,  choice,  per  box.  SOOs 

Raisins,  layer,  per  lb ■. . . . 

HIDES,    LEATHER.    TEXTILES. 

Native  Steer  hides,  No.  1   per  lb 

Hemlock,  packer,  middleweight.  No.  1   per  lb. 

Cotton,  middling  uplands,  per  lb 

Wool,  Ohio  &  Pa.  X,  washed  (Bo.ston)    per  lb. 

Silk,  best  No.  1,  filature,  per  lb 

Print  cloths.  64s  (Boston) ,  per  yard 

Standard  sheetings  (Boston) .  per  yard 

METALS,    COAL,    OILS 

Iron  ore,  old  range,  Bess'r,  hematite   per  ton. 
Pig,  No.  1,  foundry.  Eastern  (N.Y  )    per  ton. 
Steel  billets,  Bessemer  (Pittsburgh)    per  ton. 
Steel  rails.  Standard  (Pittsburgh)    per  ton  .    . 
Tin  plates,  American  (Pittsburgh)   per  100  lbs. 

Steel  beams  (Pitt«iburgh),  per  ton    ....    

Silver,  commercial  bars  (N   Y  ).  per  ounce.  .  . 

Copper,  Electrolytic  (N.  Y.),  per  lb 

I^ead,  pig.  Western  (New  York),  per  lb 

Tin,  pig,  spot  (New  York),  per  lb 

Quicksilver  (San  Fran.),  per  flask,  75  lbs 

Anthracite,  stove  sizes  (New  York),  per  ton.  . 
Bituminous  (Pitts),  f.  o.  b   Chic,  per  ton  .. 

ConnellsviUe  coke,  per  short  ton,  f.  o.  b    

Petroleum,  crude,  in  barrels  (N.Y.),  per  barrel 

Petroleum,  refined.  In  cases,  per  gallon 

Cottonseed,  crude,  prime  (N.  Y.),  per  lb 

NAVAL   STORES    AND    BUILDING    MATERIALS. 

Rosin,  good  strained  (Savannah) ,  per  barrel .  . 
Turpentine,  machine,  reg.  (Savannah),  per  gal 
Tar,  regular  (Wilmington,  N.  C),  per  barrel. .  . 

Brick,  Hudson  River,  hard,  per  M    

Lime,  Eastern  common,  per  barrel 

Cement,  dom.  (Portland)  spot>per  barrel.. . . 
Nails,  wire,  from  store,  base  price,  per  keg... . 
Glass,  window,  10x15  per  box,  50  sq.  feet.  .  .  . 
Pino,  yellow,  12  inches  and  under,  per  M. .  . . 
Timber,  Eastern  spruce,  wide  random,  per  M 

CHEMICALS    AND    MISC. 

Bicarbonate  soda,  American,  per  lb 

Borax,  crystals,  per  lb 

Carbolic  acid,  in  bulk,  per  lb    

Alcoiiol,  94  per  cent ,  per  gallon 

Opium,  per  lb 

Quinine,  domestic,  in  bulk,  per  ounce 

Tobacco,  mod.  leaf,  Burley  (Louisville) ,  per  lb. 

Paper,  news,  roll,  per  lb 

Hay,  prime  (New  York),  per  100  ibs     

Cottonseed  (Houston),  per  ton  2.000  lbs 


1916. 


SI.  25 
.76 
.415 
.64 
1.08 
5.20 
10.30 
6.50 
7.50 
.06 
.35 
18  00 
17.00 
.11875 
.17 
.0915 
.2875 
.1575 
21  00 
8.00 
.07 
.0515 
.185 
.40 
I.IO  , 

.05875 
S  25 

4  95 
2.50 
2.50 
4.00 

.085 

.26 
.34 
.1195 
30 
3  75 
.03625 
.0750 

3.75 
16.75 
25.00 
28  00 
3.10 
26  00 
49625 
.17875 
.0490 
.35875 
95  00 

5  35 

3  40 
2  60 
1.80 

.0775 
.0765 

4  40 
505 

2  00 
6.50 
1  20 
1.67 

1  90 

2  10 
26.. 50 
24  00 

.0110 
.0575 

1  00 

2  60 
10.00 

.50 
.0817 
.0215 
1  35 
36.00 


1917. 


85 
15 

5825 
23 
51 
25 
65 
65 
00 

.0725 
.42 
■.00 
.00 
.16 
.195 
.1730 
.3675 
215 
1.00 
!.50 
.0962 J 
.0750 
.19 
.40 
23 

.0575 
.75 
i.OO 
i  50 
!.75 
^25 
.11 

.305 
.46 
.1875 
.35 
5.20 
.0575 
.115 

.45 
00 
00 
00 
75 
00 

.68125 
2850 
.07 

.41875 
76  00 
5.75 
7  00 
3  25 
2  60 
.0835 
.1250 

6.15 
455 

2  60 
7  75 
1  50 

1  67 

3  10 

2  67 
26  75 
33.00 

.02 

.0775 
65 
2.74 
11  50 
.47 
.  1086 
045 
1.00 

57 .  on 


1918. 


S2  25 
2  15 

.655 

1.35 

1  86 

10.60 

17  50 

13.00 

17.35 

.10 

.50 

33.00 

47.50 

.30 

.285 

.26 

.445 

.23 

30.00 

11.00 

.0787 

.0840 

.28 

.63 

1.42 

.095 

15  50 

10.50 

4.25 

2.50 

6.70 

.08 

.34 
.  .50 
.2875 
.73 
5.60 
.0825 
.1725 

5  95 
35  25 
47  30 
38.00 

7.75 
67  20 
.88875 
.2350 
.0575 
.66 
100.00 

6  175 
4  10 
6  00 
3.50 

.0865 
.1850 

6.15 
495 

3  50 
8  00 

1  90 

2  12 

4  00 

3  99 
40  00 
28  00 

.0275 
.0775 
.48 
4.00 

30.00 

.75 

.2032 

.03 

1   30 

74 .  00 


1919. 


$2,365 
1.80 

.765 
1.03 
1.75 
10.40 
19  60 
12  00 
18.00 
.13 
.65 
39.00 
40.00 
.2525 
.35 
.2650 
.595 
.35 
40.00 
14.00 
.10625 
.09 
.335 
.67 
1.85 
1025 
12.00 
7  50 
3.00 
4.50 
8.50 
.0925 

.285 
.48 
.2905 
.76 
6  90 
.1225 
.20875 

6.65 
40  90 
47.50 
65.00 
7.75 
67.20 
1.01125 
.26 
.0805 
.76 
125.00 
6.95 
4.70 
6.00 
4.00 
.175 
.1975 

14.10 
645 
4  00 
13  00 

2  60 

3  20 
4.75 
6.55 

44  50 
35  00 

.04 

>.08 

.43 

4.91 

22.50 

.90 

.44 

.0.375 

1  75 

64.00 


1920. 


82.365 

2.11 
.865 

1.52 

1.75 
10.25 

18  25 
12  25 
23.00 

.11 

.35 
34  00 
60.00 

.31 

.38 

..339 

.56 

.325 
28.00 
15.00 

.225 

.0905 

.28 

.76 
1.69 

.1425 
11.50 

6  00 
2.00 

5.50 
.135 

.53 
.64 
.357 
.83 
9.50 
.125 
.26 

6.45 
30  80 
38.50 
45.00 

7  00 
54  88 

1  08 

.235 

06. 

.70 

109  00 

8  35 
6  25 
3.85 
4.00 

.21 
.235 

19  90 

1  3775 
4  60 
15  00 
3  50 


25 

25 
55 


47  00 
40  00 

.0265 

08 

.125 
4  91 
8.50 

.80 

.38 
0375 
2.10 
64.00 


S2.35 
1.11 

.67 
1   15 

1  98 
10  00 
17.40 

8  00 

13  00 
13 
75 

26  00 
30.00 

195 

33 

1975 
.625 

265 
35  00 

14  00 
0825 

.105 
20 
95 

2  27 

^      0875 

9  25 
8  00 
4.00 
4  00 
2  00 

24 

.24 
.42 
.225 
.62 
6  30 
.0775 
.17 


7 

45 

47 

62 

55 

00 

66 

00 

8 

,50 

67 

20 

995 

15 

069 

395 

58 

00 

10 

46 

7 

60 

9 

00 

6 

10 

29 

08 

11 

35 

1 

23 

4 

18 

16 

00 

6 

20 

4 

10 

4 

25 

7 

12 

69 

00 

44 

00 

. 

02875 

0H5 

.125 

5 

00 

7 

60 

.80 

.30 

.095 

2 

.10 

27 

.50 

The  1919  figures  are  as  of  August  1,  when  a  peak  in  wholesale  prices  was  reached. 
There  was  a  marked  decline  In  prices  on  Nov.  1.  1920,  as  compared  with  Feb.  1,  1920,  textiles  falling 
38.5  per  cent.;  breadstufls,  16.3  per  cent.    Coal  and  coke  advanced  46.9  per  ceut. 
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Retail  Prices' — Silvei%-  Coinage. 


AVERAGE    RETAIL    PRICES    ON    AUGUST    15,    1913-1920. 

(CJompiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agriculture ) 


ARTICLE . 

Unit 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920' 

Sirloin  steak  

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Cents. 
26  4 
23  2 
20.2 
16  5 
12.2 
21.9 
28.3 
28.4 
18  9 
21.6 

Cents. 
27  9 
25  1 
21.4 
17  5 
13  0 
25.1 
28.8 
29.1 
20.6 
22.1 

Cents. 
26  5 
23  8 
20.5 
16.4 
12  2 
21.6 
27.1 
26.3 
20  5 
20  6 
19.8 
8  8 

Cents. 
28.4 
25.7 
21.9 
17  6 
12  9 
24  4 
29  2 
30.0 
23   1 
23.8 
20  2 
9.0 

Cents. 
32  9 
30.8 
25.6 
21.7 
16  2 
34.5 
43.1 
39.4 
29  7 
27  9 
27  1 
11  4 

Cents 
41.5 
39.6 
32  6 
28  3 
21.7 
42.2 
54.0 
48  5 
36.9 
38.6 
30.2 
13.6 

Cents. 

39.  o 

32.4 

26.6 

19.3 

46.9 

57.7 

56.9 

36  4 

41.8 

32.3 

15.5 

16.3 

64.1 

42.5 

35.8 

43.5 

42.0 

40.5 

60.2 

10.1 

7.4 

6.6 

8.9 

14.0 

25.1 

19.3 

15.5 

12  3 

5.0 

7.8 

5.3 

17.1 

19.1 

19.1 

15.9 

11.1 

70.7 

47,8 

27.4 

18  0 

39.1 

53.7 

Cents 
47.3 

Round  steak.., 

Hlb  roast* 

43.7 
34.9 
27.5 

Chuck  roaat 

18.6 

Pork  choDS 

Pounc 

45.9 

Bacon   

Pound 

54.8 

Ham 

Pound 

60.2 

Lamt)          .    t                  .      . 

Pound , .          ... 

39.7 

Hens V . . . 

Pound 

Pound 

45.1 
38.8 

Milk,  fresh 

Milk,  evaoorated     

Quart 

15-16  oz.  can  .... 

8.8 

8.9 

17.0 
15.6 

Butter         . .            

Pound 

35.4 

36.1 

31.4 

36.5 

47.6 

53  9 

67.0 

Oleomargarine 

Pound 

42.2 

Nut  margarine 

Pound 

36.0 

Cheese 

Pound    

22.0 
16.1 

22.8 
15  6 

22.8 
14  1 

24.4 
17.6 

32  8 
27.7 

34.6 
33.1 

40.5 

Lard 

Pound 

Poiuid 

27.9 

Crisco   

34.6 

Eggs,  strictly  fresh 

Dozen 

33  0 
5  6 
3  3 
3.0 

33  2 
6  3 
3.5 
3  1 

30  5 
7  1 
4   1 
3.2 

36.3 
7.1 

4  4 
3.3 

■g'i" 

12  1 
2  4 

5  0 

sh' 

54  6 
29  9 

13  4 
12  8 

46  1 

10.2 

7  6 

6.6 

io'e' 

19  2 
3  5 
4.6 

53.6 
9.9 
6.8 
6.8 

■i3:4' 

17   1 

3  9 

5.5 

63.0 

Bread 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

8  oz.  pkg. 

28  oz.  pkg.    .    .  . 

Pound 

Pound    

Pound . . 

Pound 

Pound    .    . 

Pomid 

No  2  can. 
No   2  can 
No  2  can   . . 
No.  2  can. 
Pound    . . 
Pound    .    . 
Pound    . . 

Pound 

Pound    . . 

Dozen 

Dozen 

11.9 

Flour 

8.4 

Com  meal 

6.9 

Rolled  oats 

11.1 

14. a 

Cream  of  Wheat 

oi' 

7  6 
1  4 
3   1 

6  7 
54  6 
30.0 
13  5 
12  5 

30.4 

Macaroni 

21.7 

Rice 

87 

. 

1  9 

5  6 
54  4 
29  8 

8  8 
i  9' 

79 
54  7 
29  7 

18.3 

Beans,  navy 

11.7 

Potatoes 

Onions 

5.0 
5.6 

4.4 

Beans,  baked 

16.8 

Corn,  canned 

18.7 

Peas,  canned 

19.4 

Sugar,  granulated 

Tea 

io  6 

60  2 
30  5 
16  2 
14  8 

65.8 
30,1 
17.1 
16.3 

15.2 
22.9 
74.3 

Coffee 

48.4 

Prunes  

28.3' 

Raisins   

28.9 

Bananas 

44.3 

Oranges 

65.8 

SILVER    IMPORTS    AND    EXPORTS. 


Ye.\r. 

(FiSC'l) 

Exports. 

Imp'ts 

Yeah. 
(FiSC'l) 

Exports 

Imp'ts 

Year. 
(Fis- 
cal) 

Exports. 

Domes. 

Total, 
(inc.  for) 

Domes. 

Total, 
(inc.  tor) 

Domea 

Total, 
(inc.  for) 

Imp'ts. 

1885 ..  . 

1886 .  .  . 

1887 .  . 
1888    . 
1889 .. . 
1890... 
1891... 

1892 .  .  . 

1893 .  .  . 

1894 .  .  . 
1895    . 
1896 .  .  . 

Dollars. 
21,634,551 
19,158,051 
17.^5,036 
20,635,420 
25,284,662 
22,378,557 
14,033,714 
16,755,067 
23,559,254 
39,069,087 
40,119,428 
53,196,559 

Dollars. 
33,753,633 
29,511,219 
26,296,504 
28,037,949 
36,689,248 
34,873,929 
22,590,988 
32,810,559 
40,737,319 
50,451,265 
47,295,286 
60,541,670 

Dollars . 
16,550,627 
17,850,307 
17,260,191 
15,403,669 
18,678,215 
21,032,984 
18,026,880 
19,955,086 
23.193,252 
13,286,552 
20,211,179 
28,777,186 

1897 .  .  . 
1898. 
1899  • 
1900 
1901. 

1902  ■ 

1903  . 

1904  . 
1905 

1906  .  . 

1907  ,  . 
1908 .  .  . 

Dollars. 

,56,541,823 
47,829,645 
51,168.770 
52,464,345 
58,778,779 
45,971,249 
'10,121,497 
37,986,864 
36,764,431 
56,967,467 
44,695,151 
52,473,292 

Dollars. 
61,946,638 
55,105,239 
56,319,055 
56,712,275 
64,285,180 
49,732,390 
44,250,259 
49,472,702 
48,848,812 
65,869,063 
56,739,073 
57,921,202 

Dollars. 
.30,533,227 
30,927,781 
30,675,056 
35,256,302 
36,386,521 
28,232,254 
24,163,491 
27,768,814 
27,484,865 
44,442,540 
42,946,624 
44,658,097 

1909 

1910 

1911. 

1912    . 

1913. 

1914 

1915    . 

1916.. 

1917.. 

1918.  . 

1919  . 

1920  .  . 

Dollars. 

54.500,308 
53,094,567 
60,068,935 
58,522,368' 
67.184,664 
52,567.351 
45,977,181 
53,171,760 
74,001,157 
127.705,661 
286,779,434 
138,796,368 

Dollars. 

55,682.792 
55,286,861 
64,749.958 
64,890,665 
71,614,311 
54,965,023 
50,942,187 
59,791.523 
78,279,931 
139,181,399 
301,174,550 
179,037,266 

Dollars. 
43,954,810 
45,217,194 
45,937.249 
47,050,219 
41,268,516 
30,326,604 
29,110,323 
34  154,375 
35,003,563 
70,328,153 
78,825,266 
102.899,506 

COINAGE    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    MINTS. 


Year. 
(Calendar ) 


1890 

1891 

1892 

1893      

1894 

l893 

•896 

;897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901....... 

1902 

1903 

1904 


Gold. 


Dollars. 

20,467,182 
29,232,005 
34,787  222 
56,997,'i20 
79,5-.6.160 
59  616  357 
47,0.53,060 
76,028,485 
77,985,757 

111,3"4.220 
99,2''2,942 

101,735,187 
47,184,852 
43,683,792 

233,402,400 


Silver. 


Dollars. 
39,202,908 
27,518  856 
12,641, 0''8 

8  801,739 

9  200  350 
5  698,010 

23,089,899 
18,487,297 
23,02^,033 
26,061  5i9 
36,345,321 
30,838,460 
30,028,167 
19,874,440 
15,695,609 


Minor. 


Dollars. 

1.384,792 

1,312,441 

961,480 

1,134,931 

438,177 

882,430 

8j2,718 

1,526,100 

1,124,835 

1,837,451 

2.031,137 

2,120,122 

2,447,796 

2,251,281 

1,683,529 


Total. 


Dollars. 

61,054,882 

58  Od3,302 

48  389,780 

66,933,690 

89,184,683 

66,196,798 

70,975,6''7 

96,041,883 

102,144,625 

139,243,191 

137,649,401 

134,693,770 

79,660,815 

65,809,513 

250,781,539 


Year. 
(Calendar ) 


1905.. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910.. 

1911. 

1912.. 

1913.. 

1914.. 

1915.. 

1916.. 

1917.. 

1918. 

1919.. 


Gold 


Dollars. 
49,638,400 
77,538,045 

131,907,490 

131,638  632 
88,776,907 

104,723,735 
56,176,822 
17,498,522 
25,433,377 
53.457,817 
23,968,401 
18,525,026 
10,014 
None. 
None. 


Silver. 


Dollars. 

6,332,180 

10,651,087 

13,178,435 

12,391,777 

8,087,852 

3,740,468 

6,457,301 

7.340,995 

3,184,228 

6,083,823 

4,114,082 

8,880,800 

29,412,300 

25,473,029 

11,068,400 


Minor. 


Dollars 

2,.2fl8.555 
2,890,903 
3,042,126 
1,468,738 
1,756,388 
3.036,929 
3,156,726 
2,677,386 
4,667,335 
2,208,071 
2,062,839 
6,337,550 
6,118,089 
5,972,662 
9.709.100 


Total. 


Dollars. 
58,269,136 
91,080,041 

148,128,051 

145,499,148 
98,621,148 

111,.501,133 
65,790,850 
27,416,903 
33,284,941 
61,749,711 
30,145,323 
33,743,376 
35,540,^3 
31,44.5,691 
20,777.600 
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COLO    ANO    SILVER    PROOUCTION    OF    THE    WORLD    SINCE    1493. 

(From  1493  to  1885,  table  of  averages  compiled  by  Dr.  Adolpli  Soctbecr;  other  figures  represent  estimates 

of  the  Dliector  of  the  Mint) 


Gold.  \ 
Value. 


Period. 


Gold. 
Ozs   fine. 


1493-1520. 
1521-1544 . 
1545-1560 . 
1561-15.S0 . 
I58I-I600. 
1601-1620 . 
1621-1640. 
1641-1660. 
1661-1680 . 
1S8I-1700. 
1701-1720 . 
1721-1740 . 
1741-1760 . 
176I-I780 . 
1781-1800 . 
1801-1810. 
1811-1820. 
1821-1830 . 
1831-1840 . 
1841-1850 . 
1851-1855 . 
18o«-1860 . 
1861 .... 

1862 

1863.... 
1864..    . 

1865 

1866..    .. 

1867 

1868 ...  . 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872....  .1 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 


Total 
[or  per'd. 
5,231,160 
5,524,656 
4,377,544 
4,398,120 
4,745,340 
5,478,360 
5,336,900 
5,639,110 
5,954,180 
6,921,895 
8,243,260 
12,26S,',40 
15,824,230 
13.3)3.31 
U,<l  38,970 
5.715,62 
3,679,568 
4.570,444 
6.522,913 
17,605,018 
32,051,621 
32,431,312 
5,949,oS_. 
5,949, .582 
6,949,.58_ 
5,949,582 
5.919,58; 
6.270.086 
6,270,086 
0,270,086 
6,270,086 
6,270,086 
5,591,014 
5,591,014 
4,653,675 
4,390,031 
4,716.563 
5,016,488 
5.512,196 
5,761.114 


Gold. 
Value. 


Dollais. 

107,931,000 
114,205.000 
90,492.000 
90,917,000 
98,09.1,000 
113.248,000 
110,324,000 
116,571,000 
123.L>84,000 
143,088,000 
170,403,000 
253.611,000 
327,116,000 
275,211,000 
236,464,000 
118,152,000 
76,063.000 
94,479,000 
134,841,000 
363,928.00(1 
662.566,000 
670,415,000 
122,989,000 
122,989,000 
122,989.000 
122,989,000 
122.989,000 
129,614,00(1 
129,614,000 
129,614.00f) 
129,614,000 
129,614,000 
115,577,000 
115,577,000 
96,200.000 
90,750,000 
97,500,000 
103.700,000 
113,947,200 
119.093.800 


Silver 
Ozs  fine 


Total 

for  period 

42,309,400 

69,598,330 

160.287,040 

192.578,500 

269,352,700 

271,924,700 

253,084,8011 

235,530,900 

216,691,000 

219,841,700 

228,650,800 

277,261,600 

342,812,235 

419,711,820 

565,2*5,580 

287,409,225 

173,857,555 

148.070,040 

191,758,675 

250,903,422 

142.442,986 

145,477,142 

35,401.97:; 

3.5,401,972 

35,401,972 

35,401,9" 

35,401.972 

43,051,583 

43.051,583 

43,051,58; 

43.051,583 

43.051.583 

63,317,014 

63,317,014 

63,267,18' 

55,300,781 

62,261.719 

67,7.'i3.125 

62,679,916 

73.-J8\451 


yilver. 
C'ng    Val 

DoVur.t. 

51,703.000 

89.986,000 

207,240,000 

248,990,000 

318,254,001' 

351,579,000 

32' .221, 000 

304,,i25,000 

280,166,000 

2.'^4, 240,000 

295,629,000 

358.480,000 

443,232,000 

542,658,000 

730,810,000 

371,677,000 

224,786,000 

191,444,000 

247,930,000 

324.400,00? 

184,169,000 

188,092.006 

45,772.000 

45,772.000 

45,772,000 

45.772,00(1 

45,772.000 

55,663,000 

55,663.000 

55,663,000 

55,663.000 

55,66;!,000 

81,864,000 

81,864,000 

81,800,000 

71, .500,000 

80,500.000 

87,600,000 

81.040,700 

94  8S'',20n 


PERIOD. 


Gold. 
Ozs  fine. 


1879... 

IS80  . .  . 

1881..  . 

1882.., 

1833... 

1884... 

1885... 

1886.. 

1887.. 

1888.. 

1889 . . 

1890.. 

1891  .\ 

1892 . . 

1893.. 

1894  . . 

1895. 

i896.. 

1897  . . 

1898 . . 

1899 . . 

1900.. 

1901.. 

1902.. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905  . 

1906. 

1907  . 

1903 . 

1909. 

1910. 

1911.. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914.. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918.. 


Total 
for  per'd. 
5,262,174 
5,148,880 
4,983,742 
4,934,086 
4,614,588 
4,921,169 
5,245,572 
5,135,679 
5.116,861 
5,3;»,775 
5.972,790 
5,749,306 
6.320,191 
7.094,266 
7,618,811 
8,764,362 
9,615,190 
9,783,914 
11,420,068^ 
13,877.806 
14,837,775 
12,315,135 
12.625,527 
14,3,54,680 
15,8.52,620 
16.804,372 
18,396,451 
19.471,080 
19,977,260 
21,422,244 
21  965,111 
22,022,180 
22,348,313 
22,549,335 
22.249,596 
21,240,416 
22,674,568 
21,970,783 
20,289,546 
18,427,232 


Dollai 
108,778, 
106,436,; 
103,023, 
101,996, 
95,392, 
101,729, 
108,435. 
106,164 
105,774 
110,196, 
123,489, 
118.848 
130,650, 
146,651 
l,=i7,494 
181.175 
198.763 
202,251, 
236,073, 
286,679, 
306,724, 
254.576 
260,992, 
296,737 
327.702, 
3-17,377 
380.288, 
402,.503 
412,906, 
422,836, 
4,')4,059 
455,239, 
461,939, 
466,136, 
4.59,9.39, 
439,078 
468,724 
454,176 
419,4: 
380,924 


s. 

800 
800 
100 
600 
001 1 
6011 
60' 
,900 
,90(1 
,901 
,200 
70(1 
,00" 
,500 
,800 
,600 
,600 
,600 
,700 
,700 
,100 
,300 
,900 
,600 
,200 
.200 
,700 
000 
,600 
900 

too 

100 
700 
100 

,900 
260 

,918 
500 

,100 

,700 


Silver. 
Ozs  fine 


Total 
for  period. 
74,383,495 
74,795,273 
79,0'0.872 
80,472,091 
89,175,023 
81,567,801 
91,609,959 
93.297,290 
96,123.586 
108,827,006 
120,213.611 
126,095,062 
137,170,^19 
153,151,762 
165,472.621 
164,610,:j94 
167,800,960 
l.i7,061.370 
160,421.082 
169,055,253 
168,337,453 
173,591,364 
173,011,283 
162,763,483 
167,689,32," 
164,195,266 
172,317,688 
165,054.497 
184,206,984 
203.131.404 
212,149,02: 
221.715,673 
226,192,923 
224.310,654 
223.907,843 
168,4.52,942 
184,204,745 
168,843,000 
174,187,800 
197,394,900 


Silver. 
C'ng.  Val. 


Dollars. 
96,172,600 
96,705.000 
102,168,400 
111,802,300 
115,297,000 
!05;461,400 
118,445:200 
120:626:800 
124,381,000 
140,706,400 
155.427.700 
-  163;0;i2.000 
177:352:300 
198,014,400 
213,944.400 
212,839,600 
216,566,900 
203,069,200 
207,413,000 
218,576,800 
217  648,200 
224.441,200 
223  691,300 
210,441.900 
216,810,.3()0 
212,292,900 
222:794.500 
213.403.800 
238,166,600 
262,834:500 
274,293,700 
280,e6'2;700 
292,451,500 
290,017,800 
289,497,000 
217,797,743 
238,163,710 
218,302,060 
225,212.509 
255,217,648 


Commercial  values  ol  silver  for  single  years  may  be  ascertained  by  multiplying  nne  ounces  by  annual 
average  prlcea  of  silver.  ,.,  ,,  .,,  „  ,  .  a 

For  1915  flgurea  Of  the  prevldus  year  are  repeated  for  those  countries  from  which  no  returns  were  reccivea. 


COLD    IMPORTS    AND    EXPORTS. 


Year. 
(Fiscal.) 


1867  ., 

1868. 

1869.. 

1870.. 

1871.. 

1872.. 

1873.. 

1874.. 

1875.. 

1876.. 

1877.. 

1878.. 

1879. 

1880.. 

1881.. 

1882.. 

1883.. 

1884.. 

1885.. 

1886.. 

1887. 

1888.. 

1889.. 

1890.. 

1891.. 

1892. 


EXI'OHTd. 


T'ot.ll 

Domestic,     (mc.foreign) 


536.229,076 

68,231,158 

28.442,776 

28,580,609 

64,581,678 

48,377, .502 

44,472,038 

32,045,486 

61..543.545 

29,431,757 

22,359,101 

6,632,570 

4.145,085 

1,775,039 

1,826,307 

31,403,625 

8,920,909 

35,294,204 

2.741,559 

32,766,066 

5,705.304 

12,560.084 

64,930,332 

13,403,632 

84,939,551 

43,321,351 


'893 102.068,153 


S39,026,627 

72,396,344 

36,003,498 

33,63.5,962 

66,686,20.S 

49,548,760 

44,856,715 

34,042,420 

66,980,977 

31,177,050 

26,.590,374 

9,204,455 

4,587,614 

3,639,025 

2,565,132 

32,587,880 

11,600,888 

41,081,957 

8,477,892 

42,952,191 

9,701,187 

18,376,234 

59,952,285 

17,274,491 

86,362,654 

50,195,327 

108,680,844 


Imports. 


817,024,866 

8,737,443 

14,132,568 

12,056,950 

6,883,561 

8,717.458 

8,6,S2,447 

19, .503, 137 

13,696,703 

7,992,709 

26,246,234 

13,330,215 

5,624,948 

80,758,396 

100.031,259 

34,377,054 

17,734.149 

22.831,317 

26,691,696 

20,743,349 

42.910,601 

43,934,317 

10,284,858 

12,943,342 

18.232.567 

49,699,454 

21.174,381 


Year. 
(Fiscal ) 


1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920. 


Exports. 


Domestic 


S64. 

56, 

106, 

39, 

10, 

27, 

46, 

52, 

40 

44 

79 

86 

27 

47 

70 

89 

114 

21 

53 

76, 

110 

143 

61 

284 

188: 

116, 

465 


487,354 
218,307 
934,336 
152„522 
470,371 
478,412 
693,393 
635,309 
761,438 
584,640 
195,987 
,146,743 
,847,474 
,579.479 
,196,042 
,241,464 
,509,714 
,810,820 
495.479 
,704,551 
515,004 
229,912 
.254,731 
948,025 
,441,940 
,340,663 
,766,407 


Total 
(Inc  foreign) 


S70,978,06! 

06,408,481 

112,409,947 

40,361,580 

15,406,391 

37,522,080 

48,260,759 

53.185,177 

48,508,950 

47.090„595 

81,459,980 

92,594,024 

38,573,591 

51,399,170 

72.432,924 

91,531,818 

118,503,215 

22,509,653 

67,328,348 

77,762,622 

112,038.529 

146.224,148 

90,249,548 

291,921,225 

190,850,224 

116,575,535 

466.592,000 


Imports. 


,872,449,119 

36.384,760 

33. ,525.065 

85.014,780 

120.391,074 

88,954,003 

44,573,184 

00,051,187 

52,021,254 

44,982,027 

99,055,308 

53,048,961 

96,221,730 

114.510.249 

148,3.37,321 

44,003,989 

43.339,905 

73,607,013 

48,936,500 

69,194,025 

60,538,059 

171,508,755 

494,009,301 

977,170,026 

124,413/483 

02,363,733 

150,540.200 
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UNITED    STATES    COLD    AND    SILVER    PRODUCTION    SINCE    1792. 

(The  estimate  1792-1873  is  by  R.  W.  Raymond,  Corn,  of  Mining  Statistics;  since  by  Director  ol  Mint ) 


Cal'dab 

Gold. 

Silver               i 

Cal'dar 
Years. 

GOLD. 

Silver. 

Years 

Fine  ozs 

Value 

Fine  ozs 

Com  val 

Fine  ozs 

Value. 

Fine  ozs. 

Com  val. 

1792  to  31 

1880. 

1,686.788 

$34,869,000 

39.694,000 

$39,482,400 

July,  1834 

677,250 

$14,000,000 

Insign'.'int 

1887  . . 

1,603,049 

-33,136.000 

41,721,600 

'  40,837,200 

July     31, 

1888.    .    . 

1,604.478 

33,167,500 

45,792.700 

43,045,100 

1834,  to  31 

1889 

1,594,775 

32,967.009 

50^094  500 

46,838,400 

Dec,  1844 

362,812 

7,500,000 

193,400 

$253,400 

1890.    .    . 

1,-588,877 

32,845.000 

54,516,309 

67,242,100 

1845 

48,762 

1,008,000 

38,700 

50,200 

1891... 

1,604,840 

33,175.000 

58,330,000 

67,630,000 

1846 

55,34) 

1.140.000 

38,700 

50  300 

1892 .    .  . 

1,597,098 

33,015,000 

63,500,000 

6-5,662,500 

1847 

43,005 

889,000 

38,700 

50,600 

1393.    .    . 
1894.    . 
1895. 

1,739,323 
1,910,813 
2,254,76i; 

35,955,000 
39,500,000 
46,610,000 

50.000,000 
49.500,000 
55,727,000 

46,800,000 
31,422,100 
36,445,500 

Total.. 

1,187,170 

24.537.000 

309.500 

404,500 

53,088,000 
57,363,000 

39,654,600 
32,316,000 

1848 

483,750 

10.000,000 

38,700 

50,-500 

-1897  . 

2,774,935 

53.860,000 

1849 

.  1.935,000 

40,000.000 

38,700 

50,700 

1898 . 

3,118.398 

64,463,000 

&1,438,>0OO 

32,118,400 

1850      .  .  . 

2,418,750 

50,000.000 

38,700 

50,900 

1899 . 

3.437,210 

71,053,400 

54,761,-500 

32,858,700 

1851-1855 . 

14,270,625 

295,000,000 

193,500 

2.59,400 

1900.    . 

3,8.-!9,897 

79,171,000 

57,647,000 

35,741,100 

1856-1860 . 

12,384,000 

256,000,000 

309.400 

418,300 

1901.    . 

3,805,500 

78,666,700 

55,214,000 

33,128,400 

1861-1865 . 

10,716,271 

221,525,000 

28,810,600 

38,074,300 

1902 ...    . 

3,870,000 

80,000.000 

55,500.000 

29,415,000 

J866-1870 . 

12,225,570 

252.725.000 

49,113,200 

65,261,100 

1903 ...    . 

3,560,000 

73,591,700 

54.300.000 

29,322,000 

1871 

2.104,312 

43,500,000 

17,789,100 

23,58S,300 

1904 .... 

3,892,480 

80.461,700 

57,682.800 

33,456,000 

1872 

1.741.500 

36,000,000 

22,236,300 

29,296,400 

1905...     . 
1906.    .     . 
1907 .... 
1908. 
1909. 

4,178.592 
4.565.333 
4,374.287 
4,574,340 
4,821,700 

86.337.700 
94.373.800 
90.435,700 
94,560  000 
99,673,400 

58.938,355 
56.517,900 
66.514,700 
62,440,800 
54,721.500 

35,952,397 
38,266,400 
37,299,700 
28,050,600 
28.455,200 

Total.. 

58.279.778 

1,204,750,000 

118,568.200 

157,749.900 

1873 

1,741,500 

36,000,000 

27,6.50,400 

35,881,600 

1874 .... 

1,620.122 

33,490,900 

28,868,200 

36,917,500 

1910. 

4,657,018 

96,269,100 

57.137,900 

30,854,466 

1875 .... 

1.619.009 

33,467,900 

24.539,300 

30.485,900 

1911. 

4,687,053 

96,890,000 

60,399,400 

32,615,700 

1876 

1,931,575 

39,929,200 

29,996,200 

34,919,800 

1912. 

4,520,719 

93,451.500 

63,766,800 

39,197,500 

1877 .... 

2,268,662 

46,897,400 

30,777,800 

30,991,500 

1913. 

4,299,784 

88,884,400 

65,801,500 
72,455,100 

40,318,100 

1878.    ... 

2.477,109 

51.206.400 

35,022,300 

40,401,000 

1914.    . 

4,572,976 

94  531,800 

40,067,700 

1879 

1,881.787 

33,900,000 

31,565,-500 

35,477.100 

1915.    . 

4,887.604 

101,035,700 

74,961,075 

37,397,300 

1880 .    ... 

1.741,500 

36,000,000 

30,318,700 

34.717,000 

1916 

4.479.056 

92,590,30C 

74,414,8021     48,953,000 

1881 

1,678.612 

34,700,000 

33,257,800 

37,657,500 

1917 

4,051,440 

83,750,70( 

71.740.400      59,078,100 

1882 .... 

1.572,187 

32,500,000 

30,196,900 

41,105,900 

1918. 

3,320,784 

68,646,70( 

67,810.139      74,661.346 

1883.    ... 

1,451,250 

30,000,000 

35  732,800 

39,618,400 

1919..  -. 

2,918,628 

60,333,40P 

56.682,445      63,533,652 

1884 .... 

1,489,950 

30,800,000 

37,743.800 

41,921,300 

1792-1919. 

195,509,526 

4,041,534,80012504,099,09012026,426,558 

1885 

1,538,373 

3I.801.U00 

39.909.400 

42.503.500 

1                      ' 

UNITED    STATES    GOLD    AND    SILVER    PRODUCTION.    1919.    BY    ST.^TES. 


State  or 

Gold 

Silver              | 

State  or 

Gold 

.Silver 

Terri- 
tory. 

Terri- 
tory. 

Fine  ozs 

Value. 

Fine  ozs 

Value. 

Fine  ozs 

Value 

Fine  ozs 

Value. 

Alaska . 

481,984 

$9,963,500 

690,151 

$773,570 

Oregon . . 

53,029 

$1,096,200 

236,620 

$265,220 

Arizona 

222,965 

4,609,100 

5.702,911 

6,392,222 

Philip  Is. 

41,119 

850,000 

15,715 

17.614 

Cal     .. 

841,638 

17,398.200 

1,153,614 

1,293,051 

S   C 

5 

100 

2 

2 

Col .  .  . 

495,810 

10,249,300 

5,%6,606 

6,68., 790 

S.  D 

255,889 

5,289,700 

122,068 

136,822 

Georgia. 

34 

700 

8 

9 

Tenn 

271 

5,600 

97,554 

109,345 

Idatio .    . 

34,085 

704.600 

5,933,076 

6,650,207 

Texas . 

19 

400 

539.483 

604,690 

Illinois 

0 

0 

6,000 

6,725 

Utah . . . 

109,661 

2,266,900 

12.542.623 

14,058,650 

Maine... 

10 

200 

4.142 

4,643 

Vt 

19 

400 

2.200 

2,466 

Mich .  -  - 

0 

0 

425,610 

477,054 

Va.- 

0 

0 

8 

9 

Missouri. 

14 

300 

7-5,991 

85,176 

Wash    . . 

11,436 

236,400 

258.270 

289,487 

Montana 
Nevada 

116.918 
225,384 

2,416,900 
4,659,100 

15,012,258 
7,045,395 

16,826,790 
7,896,972 

Wyo  . . . 

14 

300 

300 

336 

N.  Mcx. 

28,319 

535,400 

851,821 

954,781 

Total 

2,918,528 

$60,333, 'too 

56.082.445 

$63,533,652 

N.  C... 

5 

100 

19 

21 

Gold  value,  S20  67-1- a  fine  ounce      Silver  valued  at  the  average  New  Yovli  prioa  or  SI  12  an  ounce 


ALASKA    GOLD    AND    SILVER    PRODUCTION    SINCE    1880. 


Silver.        i 

Silver 

Silver. 

Gold 
Value. 

Year 

Gold 
Value. 

Year. 

Gold 
Value. 

Year 

Flue 

Com'l 

Fine 

Com'l 

Fine 

Com'l 

Ounces 

Value 

Ounces 

22,261 

Value 

Ounces 

Value. 

1880 

$20,000 

1894 

$1,282,000 

$14,257 

1908.  . 

$19,292,818 

135,672 

$71,906 

1881 

40,000 

1895. 

2,328,500 

67,200 

44  222 

1909.     . 

20. -111. 716 

147,950 

76,934 

1882 

150,000 

1896 

2,861,000 

145,300 

99,087 

1910.     . 

16,126,749 

157,850 

85,239 

1883     . 

301,000 

10,320 

1897. 

2,439,-500 

116,400 

70,741 

1911   .  . 

16,853,256 

460,231 

243.923 

1884  .. 

201,000 

$11,146 

1898 

2,517,000 

92,400 

54,575 

1912.  .  . 

17,145,951 

515,186 

316,839 

1885     . 

300,000 

1899 

5,603,000 

140.100 

84,276 

1913.  .  . 

15,626,813 

362,563 

218,988 

1886. .  . 

446,000 

1900. 

8,166,000 

73,300 

45,494 

1914.  .  . 

15,704,259 

394,805 

218,327 

1887  . 

675,000 

1901. 

6,933,700 

47,900 

28,598 

1915  . 

16,702,144 

1.071,782 

543,393 

1888. 

850,000 

2,320 

2,181 

1902. 

8,283,400 

92,000 

48,590 

1916.     . 

17,241,713 

1.379,171 

907,495 

1889. 

900,000 

8,000 

7,490 

1903      . 

8,683.600 

143,600 

77,843 

1917      . 

14,657,353 

1,239.150 

1,021.060 

1890 

702,000 

7,500 

6,071 

1904 

9,160,000 

198,700 

114,934 

1918.    . 

9,480,952 

847.789 

787,057 

1891 

900,000 

8,000 

7,920 

1905 

15,6-30,000 

132,174 

80,165 

1919. 

9,963,500 

690,151 

773.570 

1892 

1,080,000 

8,000 

7,000 

1906 

22,036,791 

203,500 

136,345 

1893.    . 

1,038.000 

8,400 

6,570 

1907 

19,349,743 

149,784 

98.857 

Financial — Silver  Prices  and  Ratios. 
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ANNUAL    PRICS    OF    SILVER    IN    LONDON. 

(By  the  Director  of  the  Mint.     Lowest,  highest,  and  average  (luotallons,  and  value  of  a  fine  ounce 
at  average  quotation.) 


1850. 
1851. 
1852. 
1853. 
1854. 
1855. 
1856. 
1857. 
1858. 
1859. 
1860. 
1861. 
1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
[872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 


Lowest.  Higheat 

Average 

Value. 

Hatio 

( 

Pence. 

Pence. 

Pence 

Dollars 

59  1-2 

61 

1-2 

61 

1-16 

1  316 

15  70 

60 

61 

fi-S 

61 

1.337 

15  46 

59  7-8 

HI 

7-8 

()0 

1-2 

1  326 

15  59 

60  5-8 

61 

7-8 

61 

1-2 

1.348 

15  33 

60  7-8 

61 

7-8 

01 

1-2 

1  348 

15  33 

60 

61 

5-S 

61 

5- 16 

1  344 

15  38 

60  1-2 

62 

1-4 

61 

5-16 

1.344 

15  38 

61 

62 

3-8 

61 

3-4 

I  353 

15  27 

60  3-4 

61 

7-8 

61 

5-16 

1  344 

15  38 

61  3-4 

62 

3-4 

62 

1-16 

1  36 

15  19 

61  1-4 

62 

3-S 

61 

11-16 

1  352 

15  29 

60  1-8 

61 

3-8 

60  13-16 

1  333 

15  50 

61 

62 

1-8 

61 

7-16 

1.346 

15  35 

61 

61 

3-4 

61 

3-8 

1  345 

15  37 

60  5-8 

62 

1-2 

61 

3-8 

1  345 

15  37 

60  1-2 

61 

5-8 

61 

1-16 

1  338 

15.44 

60  3-8 

62 

1-4 

61 

1-8 

1.339 

15  43 

60  3-8 

61 

1-4 

60 

9-16 

1  328 

15  57 

60  1-8 

61 

1-8 

60 

1-2 

1  326 

15  59 

60 

61 

60 

7-16 

1  325 

15  60 

60  1-4 

60 

3-4 

60 

9-16 

1  328 

15  57 

60  3-16 

61 

60 

1-2 

1  326 

15  57 

59  1-4 

61 

1-8 

60 

.5-16 

1  322 

15  63 

57  7-8 

59  15-16 

59 

3-16 

1  29769 

15  93 

57  1-4 

59 

1-2 

58 

.5-16 

1  27883 

16  16 

55  1-2 

57 

5-S 

56  11-16 

1  24233 

16  64 

46  3-4 

58 

1-2 

53 

1-8 

1  16414 

17  75 

53  1-4 

58 

1-4 

54  13-16 

1  20189 

17  20 

49  1-2 

55 

1^ 

r)2 

5-S 

1  15358 

17  92 

48  7-8 

53 

3-4 

51 

1-4 

1  12392 

18  39 

51  1-2 

52 

13-10 

52 

1-4 

1  14.507 

18  05 

50  7-8 

52 

7-8 

51 

5-8 

1  13229 

18  25 

50 

52 

3-8 

51 

13-16 

1  13562 

18  20 

50  1-10 

51 

3-lfi 

50 

9-16 

1  10874 

18  64 

49  1-2 

51 

3-S 

50  11-16 

1.1106S 

18.61 

1885. . , 

1886.  .  . 

1887.  .  , 

1888.  .  , 

1889.  .  , 

1890.  .  , 

1891.  .  , 

1892.  .  , 

1893.  .  . 

1894.  .  , 

1895.  .  , 

1896.  . 

1897.  . 

1898.  . 

1899.  . 

1900.  . 

1901.  . 

1902.  . 

1903.  . 
1904  . 

1905.  . 

1906.  . 

1907.  . 

1908.  . 

1909.  . 

1910.  . 

1911.  . 

1912.  . 

1913.  . 

1914.  . 

1915.  . 

1916.  . 

1917.  . 

1918.  . 

1919.  . 


Lowest 
Pence. 

Highest. 

Average 

Value. 

Pence. 

Pence 

Dollar.'! . 

46  7-8 

50 

48  9-16 

1  00510 

42 

47 

45  3-8 

.99467 

43  1-4 

47 

1-8 

44  11-16 

97946 

41  .5-8 

44 

9-16 

42  7-8 

.93974 

41  15-16 

44 

3-8 

42  11-16 

93511 

43  5-8 

54 

5-8 

47  3-4 

1.04634 

43  1-2 

48 

3-4 

45  1-16 

.98800 

37  7-8 

43 

3-4 

39  3-4 

.87145 

30  1-2 

38 

3-4 

35  9-16 

.78030 

27 

31 

3-4 

28  15-16 

. 03479 

27  3-16 

31 

3-8 

29  13-16 

. 65406 

29  3-4 

31 

15-16 

30  13-10 

.67505 

23  5-8 

29 

13-16 

27  9-16 

. 60483 

25 

28 

3-8 

26  15-16 

.59010 

26  5-8 

29 

27  7-16 

.60154 

27 

30 

1-4 

28  5-16 

. 62007 

24  15-16 

29 

9-16 

27  3-16 

.  69.595 

21  11-16 

26 

1-16 

24  1-16 

. 62795 

21  11-10 

28 

1-2 

24  3-4 

. 54257 

24  7-16 

28 

9-16 

26  13-32 

•.  57870 

25  7-16 

30 

.5-16 

27  27-32 

.61027 

29 

33 

1-8 

30  7-8 

.  67689 

24  1-4 

32 

7-16 

30  3-16 

.001.52 

22 

27 

24  13-32 

•.  53490 

23  1-16 

24 

7-8 

23  23-32 

.52010 

23  3-16 

26 

24  21-32 

•.  54077 

23  11-16 

26 

1-8 

24  19-32 

. 53928 

25  1-8 

29 

11-16 

28  1-16 

.01470 

26  7-16 

29 

3-8 

27  9-16 

. 60458 

22  1-8 

27 

1-4 

25  1-4 

55312 

22  5-16 

27 

1-4 

23  21-32 

.51892 

26  11-16 

35  13-16 

31  1-4 

. 68647 

35  11-16 

55 

40  14-16 

89.525 

42  1-2 

49 

1-2 

47  9710 

1  0420 

47  3-4 

79 

1-8 

57  1-32 

1 . 2503 

Ratio 


19.41 

20  78 

21  10 

22  00 

22  10 

19  75 

20  92 

23  72 
20.49 
32.56 
31  60 
30  59 
34  20 
.35.03 
34.36 

33  33 

34  68 
39  15 
38.10 
35.70 
33  87 
30  54 
31.24 

38  64 

39  74 
38  22 

38  33 

33  62 

34  19 
37.37 

39  84 
30.11 
23  09 
19.83 
16.45 


COMMERCIAL    RATIO    OF    SILVER    TO    GOLD,     1700-l!n9. 
[NOTE— From  1700  to  1832  the  r.atlos  are  taken  from  Dr.  A.  Soetbeer,  from  1833  to  1878  from  Plxley 
and  Abell's  tables,  from  1879  to  1896  from  daily  cablegrams  from  London  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint,  and 
elnce  from  daily  London  quotations.! 


YBAR8. 

Ratio 

Years. 

Ratio. 

Years. 

Ratio 

Years. 

Ratio 

Years. 

Itatlo. 

1700 

14  81 

1744 

14  87 

1788 

14.65 

1832 

15.73 

1876 

17.75 

1701 

15  07 

1745  

14  98 

1789  

14  75 

1833 

15.93 

1877 

17  20 

1702 

15  52 

1746 

15  13 

1790 

15  04 

1834 

15.73 

1878 

17  92 

1703 

15  17 

1747 

15  26 

1791 

15  05 

1835 

15.80 

1879 

18  39 

1704 

15  22 

1748 

15.11 

1792 

15  17 

1836 

15.72 

1880 

18  05 

1705 

15  11 

1749 

14.80 

1793 

15  00 

1837 

15  83 

1881  . 

18  25 

1706 

15  27 

1750 

14.55 

1794 

15  37 

1838 

15.85 

1882 

18  20 

1707 

15  44 

1751 

14  39 

1795  

15  55 

1839 

15  62 

1883 

18  64 

1708  

15.41 

1752 

14  54 

1796  

15  65 

1840 

15  62 

1884  .... 

18.61 

1709 

15  31 

1753 

14.54 

1797 

15  41 

1841 

15  70 

1885 

19.41 

1710 

15  22 

1754 

14  48 

1798   

15  59 

1842 

15  87 

1880 

20.78 

1711 

15  29 

1755 

14  68 

1799 

15  74 

1843 

15  93 

1887 

21  10 

1712 

15  31 

1756  

14  94 

1800  .  ... 

15  68 

1844 

15  85 

1888.  .. 

22  00 

1713 

15  24 

17.57  

14  87 

1801 

15  46 

1845 

15  92 

1880. 

22.10 

1714 

16  13 

17.58 

14  85 

1802 

15  26 

■1846..  .. 

15  90 

1890.   . 

19  7o 

1715 

15  11 

1759   .. 

14  15 

1803   

15  41 

1847 

15  80 

1891..   . 

20 .  92 

1716 

15  09 

1760  .  .. 

14  14 

1804 

15  41 

1848 

15  85 

1892  .  . 

23  72 

1717 

15  13 

1761  .  ... 

14.54 

1805  .  . 

15  79 

1849 

15  78 

1893  .  .  . 

26.49 

1718  .  ... 

15  11 

1762 

15  27 

1806  ... 

15  52 

1850 

15  70 

1894.  .  . 

32.56 

1719 

15.09 

1763 

14  99 

1807  .... 

15  43 

1851 

15.46 

1895.  .  .. 

31  00 

1720 

15  04 

1764 

14  70 

1808    ...  . 

16  OS 

1852 

15  59 

1896 

30  59 

1721 

15  05 

1765 

14  83 

1809.  ... 

15  96 

1853  

15  33 

1897 

34  20 

1722 

15.17 

1766 

14  80 

1810  ...  . 

15  77 

1854 

15  33 

1898  .  .  . 

35  03 

1723  

15  20 

1767 

14  85 

1811  .. 

15  53 

1855 

15  38 

1899 

34  36 

1724 

15  11 

1768 

14  80 

1812.  .  .  . 

16  11 

1856 

15  38 

1900  .   . 

33  33 

1725  

15  11 

17ii9 

14  72 

1813 

16  25 

1857 

15.27 

1901 

34  68 

1726 

15.15 

1770 

14  62 

1814   

15  04 

1858 

15  38 

1902 

39  15 

1727 ; 

15.24 

1771 

14  66 

1815 

15  26 

1859 

15  19 

1903 

38  10 

1728  

15  11 

1772 

14  52 

1816 

15.28 

1860 

15  29 

1904  .  .   . 

35  70 

1729 

14  92 

1773 

14  62 

1817 

15  11 

1861 

15  50 

1905 

33  87 

1730 

14  81 

1774 

14  62 

1818 

15.35 

1862 

15  35 

1906 

30  54 

1731 

14.94 

1775 

14  72 

1819 

15  33 

1803 

15  37 

1907  . 

31.24 

1732 

15.09 

1776 .. 

14  55 

1820 

15.62 

1864 

15  37 

1908  .  .  . 

38  64 

1733 

15  18 

1777 

14  54 

1821 

15  95 

1865 

15.44 

1909..  .. 

39  74" 

1734 

15  39 

1778 

14.68 

1822 

15  80 

1866 

15.43 

1910.  .  . 

38  22 

1735 

15  41 

1779 

14.80 

1823 

15.84 

1867 

15.57 

1911...  . 

38  33 

1736 

15.18 

1780 

14.72 

1824 

15  82 

1868 

15  59 

1912.  .. 

33  62 

1737 

15  02 

1781 

14  78 

1825 

15.70 

1869 

15  60 

1913 

34  19 

1738 

14  91 

1782 

14.42 

1826 

15  76 

1870 

15  .57 

1914 

37  37 

1739 

14  91 

1783 

14.48 

1827 

15  74 

1871 

15  57 

1915 

39  84 

1740 

14  94 

1784 

14.70 

1828 

15.78 

1872 

15.03 

1916 

30  11 

1741 

14  92 

1785 

14  92 

1829 

15 '78 

873 

15  93 

1917 

23  09 

1742 

14  85 

1786 

14.96 

1830 

15.82 

1874 

16  16 

1918 

19  83 

1743  

14.85 

1787 

14.92 

1831 

15.72 

1875 

16.64 

1919 

16  45 
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Insurance — Life, 


LIFE    INSURANCE    IN    FORCE    IN    TKE    UNITED    STATES. 

(Compiled  by  Frederick  L   Hoflman,  Newark,  N.  J.) 


Yeak 
(Calendar) . 

No.  of  Ordi- 
nary Policies 

Amount. 

No  oflndus- 
trial  Policies. 

Amount. 

Total  No  of 
Policies. 

Amount. 

Dollars. 

Vollars. 

Dollars. 

IS.iO 

29,407 

68,014,189 

29,407 

68,614,189 

180,000,000 

2,262,847,000 

IStiO.           .    .    . 

60,000 
839,226 

180,000,000 
2,262,847,000 

60.000 
839,226 

IS70            ..       . 

1.S80 

685,531 

1.681,841,706 

236,674 

26..5'33.469 

922,205 

1,602,375,175 

1890 

1,319,561 

3,620.067.439 

3,882,914 

428,789,342 

5,202,475 

4,048,846,787 

1S9S 

2,419,860 

5,714,964,251 

8,798  512 

1,110,078,702 

11,218.362 

6,825,042,963 

isijy 

2.820,950 

6,481,154.483 

10  052,833 

1,293,329,995 

12,873,783 

7,774,484,478 

1900 

3,176,051 

7,093,152,380 

11,219,296 

1,468,928,342 

14,395,347 

8,562,080,722 

1901            .    ... 

3,693,702 

7,952  989,395 

12,337,019 

1,640,827,454 

16,030.721 

9,693,816.849 

1902   . 

4,160,088 

8,701,587,912 

13  448,147 

1,806,894,473 

17,608,235 

10,508,482,385 

1903           

4,694,021 

9,593.008,148 

14,606,635 

1,978,241,009 

19,300,656 

11,671,249.167 

1 904 

5,507,759 

10,412  078,338 

15,674,384 

2.135,859,103 

21.182,143 

12,647,937,441 

1905                 .    . 

5,621,417 

11,064,255,524 

16,872  583 

2,309,754,235 

22.494.000 

13,364.009,759 

1906 

5,792.956 

11,263,194,077 

17,841  396 

2,4.53,616,207 

23,634,352 

13,706,810,284 

1 907 

5,945,780 

11,486,518,261 

18,849,357 

2,577,896,941 

24,795,137 

14,064,416,202 

1908       .... 

6.164,730 

11.850.032,581 

19,687,675 

2  668,919,696 

25,852,405 

14.518,952,277 

190. »           .    ... 

6,534,983 

12,513,125,180 

21,552,344 

2,967,696,031 

28,087.327 

15,480,721,211 

19)0             

6,954,119 

13,227  213,168 

23,044.162 

3  179,489,541 

29,998.281 

16,406,702,709 

1911         

7  693,263 

14,578,989,903 

24,708,499 

3,423,790,536 

32,401.762 

18,002,780,439 

1912           

8.159,101 

15,555.901,171 

26,621,655 

3,684,054,893 

34,680.758 

19,239,956,064 

1913 

8,774,638 

16,587,378,943 

28,674,303 

3,933  219.429 

37,448.941 

20,620,598,372 

1914         

9  045,081 

17,425,601,137 

30.537.592 

4,140,151.191 

39.582,673 

21.565,652.328 

191.-.          .... 

9,890,264 

18,349,285,339 

32  623.419 

4,394,051,492 

42,513.683 

22,743,336,831 

1916          

10,698,452 

19,868,270,425 

34,997,474 

4,767,759,910 

45,696.926 

24,636,030,335 

1917 

11,681,701 

21,965,594,232 

37,408,776 

5,151,096,538 

49,060,477 

27.116.690,770 

1918 

12.768,019 

24,167,111,902 

40,453,438 

5,629,956,453 

53,221,457 

29.797,068,355 

1919 

14,460,828 

29,274,557,871 

43,801,894 

6,239,996,056 

53,322,722 

35,514,553,927 

Tbe  1919  totals  include  6.211  group  insurance  contracts    lor  §1,102,460,628. 
INCOME,    PAYMENTS,    ASSETS,    ETC 


YEAR 

(Calendai ) 

Total 
Income 

Payments  to 
Policy  Holders 

Assp*s. 

LlabUltiea. 

Surplus. 

Dollars. 

Dollars.       1 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars 

1880    .  . 

80,537,990 

55,881,794 

452,680,651 

1890.. 

196.938,069 

90,007.819 

770,972,061 

678.'681,3(D9 
1,245.786,245 

92,290,752 

1898 

325,452,134 

146,804,522 

1,462,651,318 

216,865,073 

1899 .          .    . 

365,368,002 

159.987,686 

1,595,208,408 

1,365,873,943 

229,334,465 

1900    .  . 

400,603.257 

168.687,601 

1.742,414,173 

1,493,378,709 

-  249,035,464 

1901    ..                          

457.966,7.54 

192,398,489 

1,910,784,985 

1,640,289,306 

270,495,679 

1902 

504,527,705 

199.883,721 

2,091,822,851 

1,798,136,861 

293,686,990 

1903             .      .      . 

553,639,900 

226,842,072 

2,265,221,193 

1,978,823,671 

286,397,622 

1904 ... 

599.081,882 

247,052.831 

2,498,960,968 

2,168,468,541 

330,492,427 

1905    . 

642,058,530 

264,968.883 

2,706,186,867 

2,372,673.020 

333,613,847 

1906.     ... 

667,185,692 

287,325,629 

2,924,2,53,848 

2,557,049.863 

367,203,985 

1907 

678,666,595 

309,696,977 

3,052,732,353 

2,736,329,746 

316,402,607 

1908 

703,930,149 

335,777,925 

3,380,294,090 

2,939,482,079 

440,812,011 

1909 

748,027,892 

360,730,904 

3,643,867,971 

3,170,492,711 

473,365,260 

1910 

781,011,249 

387,302,073 

3,875,877,059 

3,385.821,478 

490,055,671 

1911 

836,160,804 

414,268,448 

4,164,491,688 

3,645.906,544 

518,685,144 

1912.. 

893,391,717 

448,817,715 

4,409,292,521 

3,879,825,515 

529,467,006 

1913.. 

945,586,094 

469.588,123 

4,658,696,337 

4,136,361,869 

522,334,468 

1914    .                    

986,037,362 

509,455,142 

4,935,252,793 

4,364,563,505 

570,689,288 

1916 

1.043,083.337 

544,705,320 

5,190  310,353 

4,648,524,264 

541.786,089 

1916    

1.117,860,328 

566,386,275 

5,536,607,483 

4,966,580,921 

570,026,662 

1917 

1.249,491,387 

590,183,247 

6,940,622,780 

5,335,613.267 

605,109,513 

1918        

1.324,586,741 

710,201,684 

6,529,620,899 

6,201,990,207 

327.630.692 

1919 

1.556,998,189 

739.117418 

6,742.677,790 

6,426,857,244 

315.720,546 

NEW    YORK   STATE    LIFE    INSURANCE    DATA. 

New  York  State  life  insurance  companies  (as'of  Jan  1,  1920) — real  estate,  market  value,  $79,929,434; 
mortgage  loaas,  $698,043,206;  collateral  loans  §507,302;  loana  on  policies,  $380,618,100:  bonds  and  stocks 
owned,  $1,921,961,146;  cash  in  office  and  bank  $42,837,130;  interest  and  rent  due  and  accrupd,  $42,181,830; 
net  uncollected  and  deferred  premiums,  $47,776,337;  all  other  assets,  including  premium  notea,  $19,716,270; 
total  assets,  $3,233,570,755;  reinsurance  reserve,  $2,733,483,715:  policy  claims  unpaid,  $30.172. 978;  dividends 
to  policy  holders  due  and  unpaid,  including  those  left  on  deposit,  $14,312,793;  dividends  declared  on  or  ap- 
portioned to  annual  and  deferred  dividend  policies  payable  in  1920,  $79,485,222;  amount  set  apart  on  deferred 
dividend  policies,  $192,400,933;  special  reserve  funds,  $77,697,255;  other  UablUtlas,  $54  727,964;  total  lia- 
bllitlea  and  other  funds,  excluding  capital  and  surplus,  $3,182,280,861;  capital,  $1,733,100;  surplus.  $49,- 
656,794;  first  year's  premiums  on  original  policies,  $72,849,932;  total  "jew  premiums,  $87,669,327;  renewal 
premiums,  $300,766,254;  extra  premiums  for  disability,  war  risks,  etc.,  $4,427,665;  total  premium  Income, 
$486,917,640;  interest,  $140,696,162;  rent,  $8,069,406;  profit  on  sales  or  maturity  of  ledger  assets,  $4,371,108; 
other  Income,  §48,598,127;  total  Income,  $688,652,443;  death  claims,  $162,374,260;  endowments,  $61,746,784; 
•Usability  claims  and  additional  accidental  death  l)enefits,  $628,253:  annuities,  $6,199,179;  lapsed,  surrendered 
and  purchased  policies,  $62,245,178;  dividends  to  policy  holders,  $78,298,160;  commissions,  $43,378,480; 
salaries,  medical  fees  and  other  charges  of  employees,  $64,033,107:  loss  on  sale  of  maturity  of  ledger  asseta. 
$2,807,380,  other  disbursements,  $154,736,161;  total  disbursements,  $616,444,949;  total  insurance  in  force 
Jan.  1,  1919,  $8,883,769,167;  Issued  duiing  1919,  $2,100,411,832;  revived  and  increased  in  1919,  $83,692,930; 
ended  in  1919  by  death,  $114,981,624;  ended  in  1919  by  maturity,  $57,118,210;  ended  in  1919  lor  other 
reasons,  $517,170,434;  Insurance  In  force  Jan.  1.  1920.  $10,378,603,661. 

Life  insurance  In  force  in  New  York  State,  placed  by  State  and  out-State  companies,  oa  Jan.  1,  1920, 
totaled  $5,473,026,587,  of  which  $249,584,182  was  group,  and  $1,208,993,061  was  industrial. 


Insurance  Statistics;  Fire  Losses;  Incorporations. 
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INDUSTRIAL   INSURANCE    RESUME.    BY 

YEARS. 

Year. 

Premium  Income. 

Claim  Payments 

Payments  to 
Policyholders. 

Reserve  Increase 

(Over  Previous 

Year). 

Payments  to 
Pollcyh'rs  Plus 
Reserve  Incr. 

1910 

$100,510,535 
116,904.962 
125,224.393 
133,767.046 
143,290.619 
154,293.399 
164.966,333 
178.980.442 
196,408.962 
225.097.027 

S37.143.007 
39.090.490 
41.245.918 
44.542,306 
47.92G.020 
49.107,021 
54.635,165 
59,161,651 
89,503,638 
67,054,013 

S45.128.890 
49.002.707 
52.601.384 
57.442,253 
64.067.359 
66.492.581 
72,049,045 
77,660.796 

110,515.015 
88. .598 .561 

$28,098,628 
31.910,106 
41,647,825 
46,049,835 
43.378.401 
51,897.197 
66,124.188 
05.523,922 
67,153.715 
92.306.786 

S73.227.518 

1911 ,. 

80.912.813 

1912. .  . 

94,249.209 

1913 

103.492,088 

1914 

107.445,760 

1915 

118.389.778 

1916 

138,173,233 

1917 

1918   

143,184,718 
177,669.330 

1919 

180,905,347 

FIEE  AND  MARINE  INSURANCE  IN  UNITED  STATES. 
(From  the  Insurance  Year  Book  ol  the  Spectator  Company,  New  York  ) 


Year 
(Calendar). 


1890  . 

1900 

1901. 

1902. 

1903 

1904.. 

1905 

1906. 

1907.. 

1908.. 

1909, 

1910  . 

1911.. 

1912.. 

1913 

1914 

1915. 

1916. . 

1917. 

1918.. 

1919.. 


Income  Stock 
and  Mutual 
Companies. 


Losses  Paid 

by  Stock  and 

Mutual 

Companies. 


Dollars. 
1.57.867.983 
198,312.577 
216,452,381 
239.468.206 
258,340.036 
278.340,036 
293,224.649 
3.50,285,740 
338.232.409 
334,490,040 
360,545.341 
381.545,814 
388,462,193 
400,336,104 
416,975,367 
430,873,256 
459.361,260 
535.753.022 
681,921,517 
772.739.806 
884.165.884 


Dollars 
75,334.517 
108,307,171 
112,003,998 
113,147.727 
112,817.357 
151.264.900 
125.074,600 
276,795.627 
145.597.362 
165,489,578 
154.430,781 
166.789,763 
183.476.741 
188,081,546 
202.694.933 
224.639.583 
221.701.359 
244.812.685 
293.842,174 
335.921.319 
335.569.611 


Income 
Lloyd's  and 

Similar 
Companies. 


Dollars. 


2.972,800 

2.888.366 

3.337.939 

3,637.2.54 

4,298,640 

4,578.875 

4.719.072 

4.111.214 

4,504,793 

4,424.249 

4.623.320 

9.85«,954 

12.634,377 

13,745,503 

14,002,857 

2L635.852 

24.145.668 


Losses  Paid 
by  Lloyd's 
and  Similar 
Companies 


Dollars. 


1,0.57.238 
1,538.505 
1,371,417 
1,441,353 
1.616,001 
1,805,181 
1.938,834 
1,644,002 
1,440,809 
1,991.618 
2,102.110 
3,575.440 
4.469,546 
5,653,324 
5.867,957 
10,470.111 
8.738.802 


Total 

Income 

All 

Companies. 


Dollars. 
157,857.983 
198,312.577 
216.452,381 
239.468,206 
261.431.401 
281.228.402 
296.562.588 
353.922.994 
342,531.049 
339.068.915 
365,264.413 
385,657.028 
392.966.986 
410.760.353 
421.593.687 
440.733,210 
474.626.373 
550.010.315 
695.924.374 
794,375.658 
908,311.552 


Total  Pay- 
ments by  All 
Companies  to 
PolicyH'ders. 


Dollars. 
80.768.012 
116.763.281 
121,020.924 
123.332,012 
124.434.065 
165.658.558 
140.825,191 
293.649,192 
163,436,624 
185,163,126 
175,461.211 
189.143.026 
203,689.509 
207,915.120 
220..543.616 
244,387,590 
237,312.569 
267.518,465 
299.710.131 
371.745,324 
372.032.530 


The  last  two  columns  Include  operations  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance. 


FIRE    LOSSES    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

(Estimated  by  the  Journal  of  Commerce.) 


Year 
(Calendar.) 

Loss. 

i'EAR 

(Calendar ) 

Loss 

YEAR 

(Calendar ) 

LO.SS. 

Year 
(Calendar ) 

Loss. 

1875     

878.102,285 

1887 

3120,283,055 

1898 

■3130, .593,905 

1909 

5188,705,150 

1876 

64,630,600 

1888 

110,885,665 

1899 

1.53,597.830 

1910 

214.003.300 

1877 

68,265,800 

1889 

123,046,833 

1900 

100.929.805 

1911 

217.004.575 

1878  

64,315,900 

1890 

108,993,792 

1901 

105,817.810 

1912 

206.438,900 

1879 

77,703.700 

1S91 

143,764,967 

1902 

161,078,040 

1913 

203,763,550 

1880     .    ... 

74.643,400 

1892 

151.516,098 

1903 

115,302. 15.-) 

1914 

221,439.350 

1881 

81.280.900 

1893 

107.544,370 

1904 

229.19S.05C 

1915 

172,033,200 

1882     

84,505.02 1 

1894 

140,006,484 

1905 

165,221,650 

1916 

214,530,095 

1883     .    . 

100.149,228 

1895 

142,110,2.33 

1900 

518,611,800 

1917    

2.50,753,640 

1884 

110,008,611 

1896   . .    . 

118,737,420 

1907    

215,084,709 

1918 

290.959.885 

1885 

102,818.790 

1897 

116,354,575 

1908 

217,885,850 

1919 

269,000,775 

1886 

104.924.750 

For  fire  losses  in  New  York  City  see  Index, 
conflagration-earth  quake. 


The  1906  figures  in  above  table  Include  the  San  Francisco 


RECORD    Or    NEW    INCORPORATJONS. 

Following  are  the  comparative  figures  as  specially  compiled  by  The  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Com- 
mercial Bulletin  of  companies  Incorporated  in  the  Eastern  States  during  the  last  three  year.s  v.ith  an  author- 
ized capital  of  Sl.OOO.OOO  or  more: 


1919 

1918 

1917. 

Jan  ., 

S380.865.000 

$209,285,000 

S244.4.50.000 

Feb.. 

248.975.000 

120,650,000 

283.815.000 

Mar , . . 

252,950.000 

128.620.000 

281.000,090 

Apr,  .  . 

394,450,000 

K.0, 375,000 

361.510,000 

May. 

548  000,000 

213,372,000 

388,481,000 

June 

1,208,000.000 

144.400,000 

3.52.584,000 

July.   . 

1.230.000,000 

90,725.000 

416,350,000 

Aug . . . 
Sept.. 
Oct..    . 
Nbv 
Dec 

Total 


1919 


S677.000.000 

1.402,843,500 

2,192,007,500 

1.192.2.'')0.000 

919.014.000 


311,646,955.000 


1918. 


877,975,000 

132,925.000 

57,665,000 

94.260.000 

68.200,000 


31,507,452,000 


1917. 


S382. 100.000 
202.500.000 
308.513.700 
285.590,000 
186,350.000 


53,693,243,700 
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Insurance — Fraternal;  Experience  Table. 


CHIEF    FRATERNAL    ORDERS    OOINC    BUSINESS    IN    NEW    YORK    STATE. 


Orders. 


Aid  Association  for  Lutherans,  Wis 

Anc.  Order  Untd.  Workmen  of  Conn.,  Ck)nii. 
Artisans'  Order  of  Mutual  Protection,  Penn. 

Ben  Hur,  Supreme  Tribe,  Ind 

Brith  Abraham,  Independent  Order,  U   3.  A 
Brith  Abranam  (Order  of),  U.S.  Grand  Lodge 
Brith  Sliolom,  lud.  Ord.  U  S.  Grand  Lodge, Pa . 
Brotherhood  of  American  Yeomen,  Iowa.   . . . 

Catholic  Benevolent  Legion 

Catholic  Knights  of  America,  Mo 

Catholic  Mutual  Beneflt  Association 

Catholic  Women's  Benevolent  Logion   

Columbian  Circle,  111     

Foresters,  Ind.  Order,  Canada 

Fraternal  Mystic  Circle,  Pa     

Free  Sons  of  Israel,  Independent  Order 

I^ench  Canadian  Artisans'  Society,  Canada . 

Golden  Cross,  United  Order  of,  Tenn 

Golden  Seal  Assurance  Society 

Gr.  Carniolian  Slovenian  Catholic  Union,  111  . 

Knights  of  Columbus 

ICniijhts  of  Pythias  Ins   Dept.,  Ind 

Ladies'  Catholic  Benevolent  Assn.,  Pa 

Ladies  of  the  Maccabees,  Mich 

L'Unlon  St.  Jean,  Baptlste  d'Amerlque,  R.  I. 

Maccabees,  Mich 

Masonic  Mut.  Lite  Assu.  of  the  Dlst  Col  ,  D.C 

Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  111    

National  Protective  Legion 

National  Slovalc  Society  of  the  U.S  A.,  Penn 
National  Union  Assurance  Society,  Ohio..  . 

Order  of  Knights  of  St.  Joseph,  Ohio 

Polish  Nat.  Alliance  of  U.  S  of  Nor  Am  ,  111. 

Protected  Home  Circle,  Pa 

Royal  Arcanum,  Mass 

Royal  Neighbors  of  America,  III 

Serb  Federation  "Sloga" 

Siovenic  National  Benefit  Society,  111.   . 
"Travelers  Protective  Assn,  of  America,  Mo. 

Ukrainian  National  Association.  N   J 

Women's  Beneflt  Assn.  of  Maccabees,. Mich 
WfwKimen  Clicle,  Supreme  Forest,  Neb.. 
Woodmen  of  the  World,  Sov.  Camp,  Neb   . . 

Workmen's  Circle    

Workmen's  Sick  &  Death  Ben   Fund,  USA 

Total  for  all  fraternal  orders 


Assets 

Jan.  1, 

1920. 


Dollars. 


1,391, 

868, 

1.479, 

2,115, 

1,276, 

161, 

347, 

4,471, 

4,149, 

1,103, 

1,446, 

632, 

624, 

44,388, 

591, 

1,333, 

4,436, 

164, 

721, 

678, 

9.743, 

11,264, 

4,552, 

1,605, 

1,370, 

14,740, 

2,202, 

14,887, 

179 

1,767 

1,599 

82 

4,708 

891 

7,547 

3,447 

379 

585 

500 

503 

13,323 

8,051 

37,765 

1,191 

1.290 


462 
200 
,446 
159 
736 
,510 
530 
,184 
,439 
182 
,350 
,137 
,372 
,487 
,890 
,408 
,611 
261 
,462 
,685 
,792 
,854 
,007 
,378 
,374 
,768 
,756 
,150 
,833 
,219 
,307 
,930 
,300 
.963 
061 
,766 
339 
590 
.493 
386 
313 
,750 
572 
434 
675 


Liabllitie.s 

Jan.  1, 

1920. 


Dollars. 


43 


10 


11,882 

589.372 

34.081 

133,530 

224,797 

108,282 

53.329 

,297.380 

,104.999 

107,655 

563.594 

29,500 

105,161 

,725,170 

465,228 

37,132 

52,885 

47,920 

632.226 

37,625 

212,159 

,328,801 

40,679 

88,960 

18,374 

,785,100 

,150,977 

,647.341 

70,776 

250,838 

459,240 

310 

388.305 

185,000 

568,921 

513.430 

350,601 

69,185 

84,048 

118,767 

247,098 

540.416 

,204,081 

84,793 

42,655 


Income 
la  1919. 


Dollars. 


401.622 

232,718 

475,103 

1,790,131 

1,530,405 

426,756 

433,057 

3,927,117 

403,684 

634,737 

1,333,144 

278,103 

547,956 

5,543,991 

475.860 

360.804 

1.126,303 

555.384 

254.663 

332,093 

3.106.697 

3,087,093 

2,456,682 

674,.543 

425,460 

7,757.939 

1,037,629 

22,138,200 

.360.847 

871.647 

3,177,490 

106,14 

2.156,695 

1,488.702 

6,996,252 

3,826,229 

319,318 

634,501 

692,365 

252,502 

3,219,420 

3.292,186 

18,127,964 

837.885 

660,086 


219,939.732  77,378.228  111,294,340  109,781,299  6,368,074,594 


Disburse- 
ments In 
1919. 


Dollars. 


229,099 

181,841 

363,293 

1.445.795 

1,506,537 

435,753 

482.232 

4,029,691 

308,605 

689.601 

1,367,018 

221,448 

529,795 

7,310.284 

476.052 

274.716 

•^58.615 

645.162 

253.822 

167.635 

2.291.130 

2,325.027 

1,925,467 

555,672 

292,325 

8,030,037 

620,974 

23.874.701 

.S77,666 

540.332 

3,232.884 

84,765 

2,001.009 

1,659,1)7 

5,825,861 

4,268,140 

273,930 

560,447 

527.513 

149,750 

2,33fl.6J4 

2.716,592 

19,740.943 

606,550 

481.402 


Insurance 

in  Force 

Jan.  1,  1920. 


Dollars. 


}2,616.693 

5.020,647 

20.426,760 

79.365,794 

81,293,600 

12.566,750 

23,941,500 

353J277.500 

11.984.000 

19,189,335 

25,646.898 

9,452,375 

24,557,000 

171,0ft4,927 

12.705,968 

6,551,750 

34,957,035 

14,247,225 

13,957,755 

10,364.500 

176,760,562 

101,248,894 

106,674,250 

32,950,750 

15,205,025 

352,343,547 

37,657.924 

1,627,088,500 

12,197,617 

29,473,750 

75,185,412 

7,370,000 

68,984,800 

96,721,750 

221,978,053 

394.612,000 

9,352.800 

12,160,650 

412,665,000 

9,670,600 

158,115.907 

211,990,700 

1,173.423,275 

20,101,400 

13,435,000 


ACTUARIES'    OR    COMBINED    EXPERIENCE    TABLE 

OF    MORTALITY 

■ 

Age 

Num- 
ber 
Liv- 
ing. 

Num- 
ber 
Dying 

Death 
Rate. 

Ex- 
pect, of 

Life, 
Years 

Age 

Num- 
ber 
Liv- 
ing 

Num- 
ber 
Dying. 

Death 
Rate. 

E.X- 
pect.of 

Life, 
Years 

AGE 

Num- 
ber 
Liv- 
ing 

Num- 
ber 
Dying 

Death 
Rate. 

Ex-, 

peet.ol 

Life 

Years. 

10 

100.000 

676 

006760 

48  36 

40 

78653 

815 

010362 

27  28 

70 

3.5837 

2327 

.064933 

8  54 

11 

99324 

674 

006786 

47  68 

41 

77838 

826 

.010612 

26  55 

71 

33310 

2351 

070158 

8   10 

J2 

98650 

672 

006812 

47  01 

42 

77012 

839 

010894 

25  84 

72 

31159 

2362 

075805 

7  67 

13 

97978 

671 

006848 

46  33 

43 

76173 

857 

.011251 

23.12 

73 

2S797 

2358 

081884 

7.26 

14 

97307 

67 1 

006896 

45  64 

44 

75316 

881 

011697 

24  40 

74 

26439 

2339 

.088468 

6  8S 

15 

96636 

671 

006944 

44  96 

43 

74435 

909 

012212 

23  69 

73 

24100 

2303 

095560 

6.48 

16 

95965 

672 

007003 

44  27 

46 

73526 

944 

012839 

22  97 

76 

21797 

2249 

103179 

6  11 

17 

95293 

673 

007062 

43  58 

47 

72582 

981 

01.3,516 

22  27 

77 

19.548 

2179 

111469 

5.76 

18 

94620 

675 

.007134 

42  88 

48 

71601 

1021 

014260 

21   56 

78 

17369 

2092 

.120444 

5.42 

19 

93945 

677 

007206 

42.19 

49 

70580 

1063 

01.5061 

20  87 

79 

13277 

1987 

.130065 

5  09 

20 

93268 

680 

007291 

41  49 

50 

69517 

1108 

0I59S9 

20  18 

80 

13290 

1866 

.140406 

?  78 

21 

92588 

683 

007377 

40.79 

51 

68409 

1156 

.016S98 

19  50 

81 

11424 

1730 

.151436 

4  48 

22 

91905 

686 

007464 

40  09 

53 

67253 

1207 

017947 

18.82 

82 

9694 

1582 

.163194 

4.18 

23 

91219 

690 

007564 

39  39 

53 

66045 

1261 

.019093 

18.16 

83 

8112 

1427 

.175912 

3.90 

24 

90529 

694 

.007666 

,38  68 

54 

64785 

1316 

020313 

17  .50 

84 

6685 

1268 

189678 

3  63 

25 

89835 

698 

007770 

37  98 

,55 

63469 

1375 

.021664 

10.86 

85 

5417 

nil 

.205095 

3.36 

26 

89137 

703 

007887 

37.27 

56 

62094 

1436 

.023126 

16  22 

86 

4306 

958 

.222480 

3  10 

27 

88434 

708 

.008006 

36  56 

57 

60658 

1497 

.024679 

15  59 

87 

3348 

811 

242234 

2  84 

28 

87726 

714 

008139 

35  86 

5'? 

59161 

1561 

026386 

14  97 

88 

2537 

673 

.265274 

2.59 

29 

87012 

720 

.008275 

35  15 

,59 

57600 

1627 

028247 

14  37 

89 

1864 

6« 

.292382 

2.35 

30 

86292 

727 

.00842.5 

34.43 

60 

55973 

1698 

.030336 

13.77 

90 

1319 

427 

.323730 

2.U 

31 

85555 

734 

008578 

33  72 

61 

54275 

1770 

032612 

13  18 

91 

892 

322 

.360987 

1  89 

•ja 

84831 

742 

.008747 

33  01 

62 

52505 

1844 

033120 

12  61 

92 

570 

231 

.405263 

1.67 

33 

84089 

750 

008919 

32  30 

63 

50661 

1917 

.037840 

12  05 

93 

339 

155 

.457227 

1.47 

34 

83339 

758 

009095 

31   58 

64 

48744 

1990 

.040826 

II   51 

94 

184 

95 

516304 

1  28 

35 

82581 

767 

.009288 

30  87 

65 

46754 

2061 

044082 

10  97 

95 

89 

52 

.584270 

1.12 

36 

81814 

776 

.009485 

30  15 

6fi 

44693 

2128 

047614 

10  46 

96 

37 

24 

.648649 

99 

37 

8J03a 

785 

.009687 

29.44 

67 

42565 

2191 

051474 

y  96 

97 

13 

9 

.692308 

89 

38 

80253 

795 

.009906 

28.72 

an 

40374 

2240 

05.5630 

9  47 

98 

4 

'» 

750000 

75 

3!) 

79458 

805 

.010131 

28.00 

69 

38128 

2291 

060087 

9.00 

99 

1 

i 

1000000 

.60 

Progress  of  the   United  States. 
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PROGRESS    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

(Data  supplied  by  the  Department  ol  Commerce  ) 


Area square  miles 

Population no 

Population  per  square  mile no 

Wealth dola 

Public  debt,  less  cash  In  Treasury dols 

Interest  bearing  debt dols 

Annual  interest  charge dols 

Gold  coined dols 

Silver  coined dols 

Gold  In  circulation dols 

BUver  in  circulation dols 

Gold  certificates  in  circulation dols 

Silver  certificates  in  circulation dols 

U.  S  notes  (Greenbacks)  in  circulation,  .dols. 
National  bank  notes  in  circulation ....   dols 

Federal  Reserve  notes dols 

Federal  Reserve  bank  notes dols 

Total  circulation  of  money dols 

National  banks no 

Capital dols. 

Bank  clearings,  New  York. dols. 

Total  United  States dols 

Deposits  in  National  banks dols 

Deposits  in  savings  banks dols 

Depositors  in  savings  banks no 

Farms  and  farm  property dols 

Farm  products,  value dols 

Manufacturing  establishmenta no 

Value  of  products dols 

U.  S.  Gov.  receipts — net  ordinary dols 

Customs dols 

Internal  revenue dols 

V.  S.  Gov.  disbursements,  net  ordinary .  .dols 

War dols 

Navy dols 

Pensions dols 

Interest  on  public  debt dols 

Imports  of  merchandise dols 

Exports  of  merchandise dols 

Imports,  rubber,  crude ■ lbs 

Domestic  expts.,  iron  and  steel  man'f't's  dols 
Domestic  exports,  all  manufactures  .     dols 

Farm  animals,  value dols 

Cattle no 

Horses no. 

Sheep no. 

Mules. . .  .>. no 

Swine no 

Production  of  gold dols 

Silver,  commercial  value dols 

Coal long  tons 

Petroleum gals. 

Pig  iron tons 

"   Steel    , tons 

Tin  plates lbs. 

Copper long  tons 

■    Wool lbs 

Wheat bush 

Corn 4 bush. 

Cotton bales 

Cane  sugar lbs 

Sugar  consumed lbs. 

Cotton  consumed 500-!b   bales 

Domeat  Ic  cotton  exported lbs. 

Railways  operated miles 

Passengers  carried no 

Passenger  cars no 

Other  cars no. 

American  vessels  built tons 

Trading,  domestic,  etc tons 

Trading,  foreign tons 

On  Great  Lakes tons 

Ves  pass,  through  SaultSte.  Marled     tons 

Commercial  failures no 

Amount  of  liabilities dols 

Post-Ofiices no 

Receipts  of  Post-Offlce  Department. .    dols 

Public  schools,  salaries dols 

Patents  issued no 

Immisrants  arrived no 


1800. 


892,135 

5,308,483 

6  47 

82',9'76;2'94 

82,976.294 

3,402,601 

317,760 

224,296 

16,000,000 


26,500,000 


10,848,749 

9,080,933 

809,397 

10,813.974 

2,560,879 

3,448,716 

64,131 

3,402,601 

91,252,768 

70.971.780 

52.144 


1850 


2.997.119 

23,191,876 

7  " 

7.135.780.000 

63.452,774 

63,452,774 

3,782,393 

31,981,739 

1,866.100 

147,-395.456 


278,761,982 


43,431,130 

251,354 

3,967.343,580 


153.509 
'  'l8;829 


106.261 
301.919 
669.921 


903 

280.804 


123.025 

1.019,106,616 

43,592,889 

39,668,686 


40,948,383 
9,687,025 
7,904,725 
1,866,886 
3,782,393 
173,509.526 
144.375,726 

■1,953,702 

23,223,106 

544,180,516 

17,778,907 

4.336,719 

21,773,220 

559.331 

30.354,213 

50.000,000 

50.900 

6.266,233 


1880 


3.026,789 

50,155,783 

16.86 

42,642,000,000 

1,919,326,748 

1.723,993,100 

79,633,931 

62,308,279 

27,411,694 

f    225,695,779 

I      68,622,345 

7.963,900 

5.789,569 

327,895,457 

337,415,178 


973,382,228 

2,076 

455,909,565 

37,182,128,621 


563,755 


650 

52,516,959 

100,485,944 

592,071,104 

2,4.54,442 

247,577,000 

422;626 

638,381,604 

9,021 


279,255 
1,949,743 
1,585.711 

198.266 


18.417 
5.499,985 


993 
360. WO 


833.701.034 

819,106,973 

2,335.582 

12,180,501,538 

2,212.450,927 

253,852 

5,369,579,191 

333,526,501 

186,522,065 

124,009,374 

264,847,637 

38,116,916 

13,536,985 

56,777,174 

95,757,575 

667,954,746 

835,638.658 

'     16,826,099 

14,716,524 

121,818,298 

1,576,917,556 

33,258,000 

11,201,800 

40,765,900 

1,729.500 

34,034,100 

36,000,000 

34,717,000 

63,822,830 

1,104,017,166 

3.835,191 

1,247,335 

'27,000 

232,500,000 

498,549,868 

1,717,434,543 

6,605,750 

178,872,000 

1,979,221,478 

1,865,922 

1,822,061,114 

93,207 


1900 


3,026,789 

75,994,575 

25.55 

88,517,300,775 

1,107,711,258 

1.023.478.860 

33,545,130 

99,272,943 

36,345,321 

610,806,472 

142,050,334 

200,733,019 

408,465.574 

313,971,545 

300,115,112 


157,409 

2,715,224 

1,352,810 

605,102 

1,734,890 

4,735 

65,752,000 

42,989 

33,315,479 

55,943,972 

13,947 

4.57,257 


2.055,150,998 

3.732 

621,536,461 

51,964,588,564 

84.582,4,50,081 

2,458,092.758 

2,389,719,954 

6,107,083 

20,439,901,104 

4,417,069,973 

207,514 

11,406,926,701 

567.240.852 

233,164,871 

295.327.927 

487,713.792 

134,774.768 

55,953,078 

140,877,316 

40,160,333 

849,941,184 

1,394,483,082 

49,377,138 

121,913,548 

484,840,235 

2.228,123.134 

43,902,414 

13,537,524 

41,883,065 

2,086,027 

37,079,356 

79,171,000 

35,741,100 

240,789,310 

2.672,062,218 

13,789,242 

10,188,329 

849,004,022 

270,588 

288,636,621 

522,229,505 

2,105,102,516 

10,102,102 

322,549.011 

4.477,175.236 

3,687,253 

3,100,583,188 

194,262 

576,831,251 

34,713 

1,416,125 

393,790 

4,338,145 

826,694 

1,565„S87 

22,315,834 

10,774 

138,495,673 

76,688 

102,3,54,579 

137,687,746 

26,499 

448..572 


1920. 


3,026.789 

106.389.246 

35.77 

187,739,071,090 

24,330,889,731 

24,061,095.361 

1.052.333.621 


11.068,400 

834,687,970 

385,083,071 

390,522,842 

118,521,774 

337,299,793 

696,345,834 

3.122,001,747 

198,735,191 

6.084.854.578 

7.990 

1.214.769,000 

14.703,444,468 

387,091,941.000 

13,533,908,000 

5,902.577,000 

11,434,881 

40,991,449,000 

24,982,000,000 

275,791 

24,246,434,724 

6,688,900,647 

322,902,650 

5,405,031,575 

6,304,098,173 

9,253,059,384 

2,009,272,389 

221,614,781 

615,867,337 

5,238,621,668 

8,111,039,7,33 

632,392,636 

932,675,866 

3,827,919,628 

8.566,313,000 

68,232,000 

21,109,000 

48,615.000 

4,995,000 

72,909,000 

58,488,800 

61,966,412 

485,949,107 

15,864,198,000 

31,015,364 

44,462,432 

3,301,624,244 

585,063 

301,307.000 

940,987.000 

2,917,450,000 

11,420,763 

241,998,400 

9,721,948,011 

6,288,920 

3,543,743,487 

264,233 

1,084,997,896 

56,505 

2,515.7.37 

3,880,639 

6,395,429 

9,928,595 

3,138,690 

50,039,490 

3,352 

86,743,876 

53,084 

436,239,126 

436,477,090 

38,508 

621,576 


A  large  proportion  of  the  figures  in  1920  column  are  somewhat  preliminary,  and  they  relate  to  that  year 
or  to  the  latest  previous  year  for  which  figures  are  available.  For  later  data  on  separate  items  see  Index. 
Population  Is  continental.  Net  ordinary  receipts  and  disbursements  do  not  Include  loans.  Treasury  notes  or 
general  postal  expenses  or  revenues.  1920  commercial  failures  cover  first  six  months.  Mineral  production 
Is  mainly  for  1917.  A  reduction  of  3350,000,000  In  the  capital  stock  of  the  United  States  Grain  Corporation 
la  reflected  ia  both  receipts  and  disbursements  for  1920. 
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Population — The  Earth;  Races;  hidustries. 


FACTS    ABOUT    THE    EARTH. 

(Revised  by  the  National  Geographic  Society  ot  Washington,  D.  C,  from  the  latest  available  figures  ana 

estimates ) 

The  superficial  area  of  the  eartn  Is  196,940,000  square  miles — 140,295,000  square  niiled  of  Tvater  and 
58,255,000  square  miles  of  land.  The  three  great  oceans  comprise  the  Atlantic,  41,321,000  square  miles; 
Paclflc,  68,634,000  square  miles,  and  Indian,  29,430,000  square  miles.  There  are  about  1,000,000  square 
miles  of  lalte  and  river  surface  on  the  land,  and  1,910,000  square  miles  of  islands  In  the  seas.  The  diameter 
of  the  earth  at  the  equator  is  7,926  miles,  and  through  the  poles  7,899  6  miles.  The  average  elevatloni  of 
the  land  above  sea  level  Is  2,300  feet.  The  average  depth  of  the  ocean  below  sea  level  is  12,000  feet.  The 
deepest  place  In  the  ocean  yet  found  la  oft  Mindanao,  Philippine  Islands,  32,088  feet.  The  highest  moun- 
tain is  Mount  Everest,  in  the  Himalayas,  29,002  feet.  This  gives  a  rangeof  61,090  feet  or  more,  113^  miles, 
between  the  bottom  of  the  oceans  and  the  top  of  the  land. 

AREA   AND   POPULATION   OP  THE   EARTH   BY   CONTINENTS. 


Continental 
Divisions. 


Africa 

America,  N. 
America,  9. 
Asia. 


Area  in 
Square 
Miles. 


11,622,619 
8,589,257 
7,570015 

17,206.000 


INHABITANTS. 


PerSq. 
Number.      Mile. 


142.751.000 

150.000,000 

56,337,775 

872.522.000 


12  3 

16.3 

7  4 

50.7 


Continental 
Divisions. 


Australasia .  . . 

Europe 

Polar  Regions . 
Total 


Area  la 
Square 
Miles. 


3,312.613 
3,872.561 
5,081,935 


57,255,000 


Inhabitants. 


Number. 


PerSd 
MUe. 


16,228,591       4.9 
464,681,000  120. 


1,702,520,366'  29.6 


The  best  estimates  of  the  earth's  area  place  the  fertile  regions  at  29,000,000  square  miles;  steppes  at 
14,000,000  square  miles;  deserts  at  4,861,000  square  miles;  and  polar  regions  at  6,970,000  square  miles. 

The  population  of  the  earth  at  the  death  of  Emperor  Augustus,  estimated  by  Bodlo,  was  54,000,000. 
The  population  of  Europe  hardly  exceeded  50  000  000  before  the  fifteenth  centuiT. — Mulkali.  The  popola- 
tlon  of  the  earth,  at  its  present  ratio  of  gain  'will  be  about  4,000,000,000  In  2014. 

The  proportion  of  females  to  each  1,000  males  In  1910  was:  United  States  934:  England  1,068;  Ger- 
many, 1,026.     In  France  (1901),  1.033. 

HIGHEST    AND    LOWEST    CONTINENTAL    ALTITUDES. 


Continents 

HIGHEST  POINT. 

Ele- 
vation 
(Ft.). 

Lowest  Point. 

Below 

Sea  Level 

(Ft.). 

North  America 

Mount  McKlnlev.  Alaska 

20,300 
23,080 
15,782 
29,002 
19,320 
7.328 

Death  Valley,  California. ..... 

Sea  level 

276 

Mount  Aconcagua,  Chile-Argentina... 

Mont  Blanc,  France 

Mount  Everest.  India-China 

Europe 

Asia                 , 

Caspian  Sea,  Russia ■ . . . 

86 

Dead  Sea,  Palestine, 

1,290 

Africa 

Australia 

Kibo  Peak,  East  Africa   

Mount  Kosciusko,  New  South  Wales.. 

Desert  of  Sahara 

Lake  Torrens,  South  Australia. 

150 
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POPULATION    OF   THE    EARTH    ACCORDING   TO    RACE. 


Race. 

Location. 

Number. 

Race. 

Location, 

Number. 

Indo-Germanlc    or 
Aryan  (white) .  . 

Mongolian  or  Tu- 
ranian     (yellow 
and  brown) 

Europe,    America, 
Persia,'  India, 
Australia 

Asia 

806,000,000 

630,000,000 
70,000,000 

134,000,000 

Malay  and  Poly- 
nesian (brown).. 

American  Indian, 
North  and  South 
(red  and  half- 
breeds)    

Australasia 

35,000,000 
27.000,000 

Semitic  (white) .  .  . 

Negro  add   Bantu 

(black) 

Africa,  Arabia,  etc. 

Africa.  '. 

Total 

1.702,000,000 

POPULATION    IN    INDUSTRIAL   OCCUPATIONS    IN    UNITED    STATES   AND    EUROPE.      1 

The  following  table  gives  the  percentages  of  total    occupied    population    tor    the    principal 
groups  In  the  eight  leading  industrial  countries  prior  to  the  war: 


Occupation  Group. 

Great 
Britain. 

France. 

Ger- 
many. 

Aus- 
tria. 

Hun- 
gary. 

Italy. 

Bel- 
glum. 

United 
States. 

Agriculture    

Commercial  occupations 

Conveyance    of    men,    goods 
and  messages 

12.66 
11.39 

8.20 
5.00 

7.89 

6.77 
6.92 
7.23 

41.42 
6.54 

2  89 
1.59 

4   35 

4.20 
4.55 
8.05 

35.11 
6.30 

2.89 
3.25 

6.99 

6.99 
3.75 
5.39 

60.80 
3.34 

1.70 
1.56 

2.78 

2.96 
3.26 
3.92 

70   15 
2.56 

1.55 

.78 

2.15 

1   48 

37 

2.85 

59  06 
3.43 

3.12 
.89 

2.14 

5.02 
4  81 
6.64 

21.90 
11.79 

2.03 
6.46 

5.95 

7.28 
6.86 
7.86 

Mines  and  quarries 

Sflfe 

Metals,  machines,  implements 
and  conveyances 

Building   and   works   of  con- 
struction   

Textile  fabrics 

ma 
Mo 

Dress 

A  distinct  classification  adopted  by  United  States  Census  Bureau  based  on  1910  ceusus  is  as  follows: 
All  occupations,  38,167.336  (consisting  of  30,091,564  males  and  8,075,772  females)  with  per  cent,  in  paren- 
theses showing  distribution  of  total.  Agriculture,  forestry,  and  animal  husbandry,  12,659,203  (33.2), 
extraction  ot  minerals,  964,824  (2.5);  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries,  10,658,881  (27  9);  trans- 
portation, 2,637,671  (6.9);  trade,  3,614,670  (9  5):  public  service  (not  elsewhere  claasifled^  459,291  (1.2); 
professional  service,  1,663,569  (4  4);  domestic  and  personal  service,  3,772,174  (9.9);  clerical  occupatioDS, 
1.737,053  (4.6).  v 

INDUSTRIAL   POPULATION    IN    UNITED    STATES^IN    1917. 

According  to  figures  collected  by  Provost  Marshal  Gen.  Crowder,  the  Selective  Service  Draft  showed 
the  Industrial  population  of  the  United  States  to  be  occupied,  by  chief  classes,  as  follows:  Agriculture, 
forestry  and  fishing,  19,271,834;  domestic  and  manual  service,  4,208,862;  laborers.  In  general,  not  other, 
wise  classified,  4,053,385;  professional,  2,202,609;  trade  and  merchandise,  4,708,908;  building  industries. 
2,878,792;  transportation  (steam),  1,236,867;  all  other  IndiKtrles  and  occupations.  approKlmately,  17,000,000. 


Population — World's  Progress — Foreign  Cities. 
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WORLD'S    POP.,    PROD.,    VESSEL    TONNAGE,    AND    COMMERCE. 

(From  tlie  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  U.  S  ) 


Yeab. 


1820 

1830 

1840 

1850 . .  . 

1860    

1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1906 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 


Popu- 
lation. 


Million. 

780 

847 

950 

1,075 

1.205 

1.310 

1.439 

1.488 

1.54' 

1.579 

1.616 

1,630 

1,643 

1.652 

1,661 

1.672 

1.692 

1,693 

1,699 


Total 
Com. 


Million 

Dollars . 

1,659 

1,981 

2,789 

4.049 

7.2  to 

10,653 

.    14,761 

17,519 

20.10 

27,418 

33,634 

35.909 

39,570 

40.420 

37.760 

31.302 

46.523 

52.781 

6-',  802 


Com. 
perCap 


Dollars 
2   13 
2  34 

2  93 

3  76 
6 
8 

10 
11   80 
13  02 

17  36 
20  81 
21.71 
24  08 
24.47 
22  73 

18  72 
27.50 
31.18 
36.96 


Ships, 
SaU. 


1,000 

Tons. 

6,814 

7,100 

9.012 

11.470 

14,890 

12.000 

14.i00 

9. 166 

6,674 

5,809 

4,624 

4,306 

4.083 

3.891 

3.686 

3,583 

3.435 

4,425 

4.120 


Hall- 
ways. 


1,000 
Miles. 

"'6'.-2 
5  4 
24  0 
67  4 
139  9 
224  9 
390.0 
500  0 
564  0 
637  0 
606  0 
683  4 
690  2 
703.5 
717  5 
720.3 
729  8 
732 . 8 


I'ele- 
graphs 


1,000 
Miles. 


5 

100 

281 

440 

76S 

1,180 

1.200 

1.307 

1,356 

1,400 

1,462 

1.489 

1,526 

1,322 

1,568 

1.586 


Cables. 


?  ,000 
Miles. 


1-40 

l'-2 

15 
49 
132 
200 
270 
291 
318 
320 
330 
335 
335 


Cotton  I     Coal 
Prod.       Prod. 


Million 

S.  Tons. 

17  2 

25  1 

44  8 

81  4 

142  3 

213  4 

340  0 

446.0 

800.0 

885.0 

1,141  6 

1 .309  6 

1,377  0 

1,478  0 

1,346  0 

1,169  6 

1,242.9 

1.317.9 


Million 

Pounds. 

630 

820 

1.310 

1.435 

2,551 

2,775 

3.601 

5.600 

6,247 

7,650 

9,013 

10,634 

10.301 

11,809 

11,933 

8,804.5 

9,047.5 

8,705 

8.845 


Pig  Irou 
Prod. 


Million 
Tons. 


1. 

1. 

2.7 

4.7 

7.2 

11.9 

18  0 

27.2 

40.4 

58.7 

65.8 

62.4 

72.8 

77.9 

56.8 

59.0 

71.4 

64.6 

62.0 


The  population  figures  do  not  Include  unimportant  subdivisions  ol  the  earth. 


FOREIGN    CITIES    OF    200,000    POPULATION    AND    OVER. 

Cities. 

Pop'lai'u 

CITIES 

I'op'lat'n 

1                       CITIES. 

Pop'lat'n 

Adelaide.  Australia 

225,000 
216,800 
250,000 
444,600 
200,000 
650,000 
200.000 
400.000 
240.000 
541.000 
625.000 
240,000 
300,000 
393,000 
204,000 

1.900.000 
861.585 
200.000 
979.000 
400,000 
282,714 
300.000 
520,000 
361,247 
225,000 
680,000 
350,000 
900,000 

1,637,000 
791.000 

1.222,000 
950.000 
225.000 
5.j0,000 
310,000 
290.000 
200,000 
260,000 
440,000 
525.000 

1.000,000 
650,000 
250,000 
200,000 
233,000 
250,000 
5,50,000 
399,000 
230,000 
360,000 
333,883 
200,000 
460.000 
250,000 
650,000 

Frankfort,  Germany .... 

415.000 
325,000 

1,111.428 
200.000 
360.000 
200,000 

1.000.000 
700,000 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 
361,000 
200,000 
200.000 
561,000 
500,600 
200,000 
250,000 
220,000 
600,000 
279,664 
510,000 
250,000 
550,000 
228,700 
430,834 
230.0.59 
600.000 
375.000 
450,000 
772,665 
430,000 

7.258,263 
259,800 
210,000 
700,000 
518,600 
655,000 
280,000 
741,068 
200,000 
800,000 
7"?3,500 

1,000.000 
690.000 
362,000 
800.000 

1,100,000 
600,000 
400,000 
390.000 
220.000 
700,000 
250.000 
275,099 
200.000 

Ningpo.  China' 

700,000 

Armedabad,  India 

Nottingham,  England.. . 
Nurnberg,  Germany.  . . . 
Odessa,  Russia 

275,573 

Aleppo,  Syria 

Alexandria,  Egypt 

Glasgow.  Scotland 

Goteborg.  Sweden 

The  Hague.  Holland 

H;ille,  Germany 

Hamburg,  Germany. . .  . 

Hangchow.  China 

Hankow,  China 

Hanover.  China 

Havana.  Cuba 

335.000 
600.000 

Algiers.  Algeria 

Oporto,  Portugal 

Osaka.  Japan 

200,000 
1,500,000 

Amsterdam,  Holland. . . . 

Bagdad.  Mesopotamia.  . 
Bahla,  Brazil 

Ottawa.  Canada 

112,232 
360.000 

Paris,  France 

Pekin,  China 

.3,300.000 

Bangkok,  Slam 

1,200,000 

Barcelona,  Spain 

Pernambuco,  Brazil 

Petrogriid.  Russia 

Portsmouth,  England . . . 

Prague,  Bohemia 

Rangoon.  India 

Riga,  Latvia 

Riga.  Russia 

250,000 

Batavla.  Java 

Havre,  France 

2,300,000 

Balem.  Brazil 

Helslngf  ors,  Finland .... 

Hong  Kong,  China 

Hyderabad,  India 

Kazan,  Russia 

224,846 
700,000 
293,300 

Belfast,  Ireland 

Berlin.  Germany 

670,000 

Birmingham,  England.. . 

Kharkov,  Russia 

Kiel   Germany 

650,000 

Bologna,  Italy 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil  . . 
Rome,  Italy 

1,200.000 

Bombay,  India 

Kiev,  Russia      

600,000 

Bordeaux,  France 

Bradford,  England 

Kingston,  England 

Kobe,  Japan 

Rosario,  Argentina.  .  .  . 

Rostov.  Russia 

Rotterdam.  Holland .... 
Santiago.  Chile 

222.600 
200,000 

Bremen,  Germany 

Breslau,  Germany 

Konigsberg,  Germany.. . 
Kvoto  Jaoan 

510,000 
430,000 

Bristol,  England 

Lahore,  India 

Sao  Paulo.  Brazil 

Saratov,  Russia 

Seoul.  Korea 

510,000 

Brno.  Czech-Slovakia.  .  . 
Brussels.  Belgium   .... 

Leeds,  England 

Lelce.ster.  England 

Lelpsig.  Germany 

Lille.  France 

Lisbon,  Portugal 

Liverpool.  England 

Lodz,  Poland 

230,000 
310,000 

Bucharest,  Roumanla. 
Budapest.  Hungary..  . 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 

Cairo.  Egypt 

Calcutta,  India 

Shanghai,  China 

Sheflield,  England 

Singapore,  Straits  Settl. 

Soochow,  China 

Stettin.  Germany 

Stockholm,  Sweden 

Strassbourg,  France  .... 
Stuttgart.  Germany.. . 
Sydney,  Australia.  .  . 

Tabriz.  Persia 

Tashkent.  Siberia 
Teheran,  Persia .    .  . 

Tientsin,  China 

Tiflis,  Georgian  Kepub. 
Tokio,  Japan 

1.100,000 
473,695 
346,000 
550,000 
230,000 

Canton,  China 

London,  Greater,  Eng. .  . 

Lucknow.  India 

Lwow.  Poland    

Lyon.  France     

Madras,  India 

Ma'drld    Spain 

410,000 

Catania,  Italy 

Chanqsha,  China 

Charlottenburg.  Germ.. 
Chemnitz.  Germany .  . . 
Chalon   Fr  Indo  China 

225,000 
290.000 
792.700 
200.000 
275,000 

Christiania,  Norway. . .  . 
Chungking,  China. 

Cologne.  Germany 

Constantinople.  Turkey 
Copenhagen,  Denmark  . 
Damascus,  Syria 

Magdeburg.  Germany  .  ; 
Manchester.  England    . . 
Mannheim.  Germany. . . 

Marseilles.  France 

Melbourne,  Australia.  .  . 
Mexico  City,  Mexico  . . . 
Milan,  Italy     

225.000 

800.000 

346.000 

2,400,Q00 

Toronto,  Canada 

Tunis,  Africa 

Turin,  Italy 

562,585 
200,000 
460,000 

Delhi.  India   

Montevideo.  Uruguay.   . 

Montreal.  Canada 

Moscow,  Russia 

Munich.  Germany 

Nagoya,  Japan 

Nanking,  China 

Nantes,  France 

Valencia,  Spain 

Valparaiso,  Chile 

Vancouver,  Canada 

250,000 

Dortmund,  Germany .  .  . 

Dresden,  Germany 

Dublin,  Ireland 

Duisburg,  Germany 

Dusseldorf,  Germany .  . . 
Edinburgh,  Scotland 

230,000 
195,000 
200,000 

Vienna.  Austria 

Vilna,  Lithuania 

Warsaw,  Poland 

Wenchow,  China 

Winnipeg,  Canada 

Yokohama,  Japan 

Zurich,  Switzerland 

2.400,000 
215,000 
825,000 

Naples.  Italy 

225,000 

Essen.  Germany 

Florence.  Italy 

Neu  Kolln,  Germany.. . . 

Newcastle,  England 

Nice.  France 

000,000 
450,000 

Foochow.  China 

213.000 

The  figures  for  foreign  cities  are  from  the  latest  official  counts  and  estimates. 
London  registration  area  population  in  1911  census  was  4,521,685. 
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POPULATION    OF    THE    BRITISH    ISLES. 


Census 

England 

and 
Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Total  for  United    Kingdom. 

Year. 

Males. 

Females 

Total. 

1801 

8,892,536 
10,164,256 
12,000,236 
13,896,797 
15,914,148 
17,927,609 
20,066,224 
22,712,256 
25,974.439 
29,002,525 
32,627,843 
36,070,492 

1,608,420 
1,805,864 
2,091,521 
2,364,386 
2,620,184 
2,888,742 
3,062,294 
3,360,018 
3,735,573 
4,025,647 
4,472,103 
4,760,904 

6,801,827 
7,767,401 
8,196,597 
6,574,278 
5,798,967 
5,412,377 
5,174,836 
4,704,750 
4,458,775 
4,390,219 

1811 

i6,'l74,868 
11,680,532 
13,060,497 
13,369,227 
14,063,477 
15,301,830 
16,972,654 
18,314,571 
20,102,408 
21,946,495 

i6,'7Y8,7i6 
12,348,052 
13,670,432 
14,021,402 
14,864.008 
16,182,831 
17,912,194 
19,4'18,3r.l 
21,356.313 
23,275,120 

•   ••••'•        .    • 

1821 

20,893,584 
24  028  584 

1831 

1841 

26,730,929 
27  390  629 

1851 

1861 

28  927  485 

1871 

31  484  661 

1881 

1891 

34,884,848 
37.732,922 

1901 

41,458,721 

1911 

45.221,615 

The  Census  of  Irelana  in  1821  is  the  first  which  was  made  on  such  a  basis  as  to  afford  a  comparison  with 
those  of  subsequent  decades. 

Since  1831  the  total  included  Army,  Navy  and  Merchant  Service  at  home. 

POPULATION    OF    IRELAND— CATHOLIC   AND   PROTE.STANT.    1911. 


COUNTY. 

Roman 

Catholic 

Pop. 

Per 
Cent. 
R.  C. 

Non-R. 

Catholic 

Pop. 

COUNTY. 

Romaa 

CathoUc 

Pop. 

Per 
Cent. 
R.  C. 

20  50 
45.33 
24.10 
81   46 
78  93 
31  56 
.56.18 
41.54 
56  21 
74.68 
51  39 

Non-R. 

Catholic 

Pop. 

LEINSTER. 

Carlow     

32,317 
122,372 
253,730 
54,684 
71,193 
51.178 
40,297 
58,303 
60,660 
48,480 
54,779 
94,413 
47,999 

,89  15 
70  99 
83   13 
82  07 
94  97 

90  05 

91  96 
91,58 
93   19 
88  74 

91  32 

92  31 
79  06 

3,935 

50,022 

51,432 

11,943 

3,769 

5,654 

3,523 

5,362 

4,431 

6,149 

5,207 

7,860 

12,712 

Ulster. 

Antrim . .                

Armagh 

Belfast  Co.  Bor 

Cavan ... 

Donegal 

Down 

Fermanagh 

Londonderry 

Londonderry  Co.  Bor  . . 

Monaghan 

Tyrone  ....            .... 

Total ,.    . 

CONNAUGHT. 

Galway  . . 
Leltrim 
Mayo.    .    . 
Roscommon 
Sligo     . 

Total          

Total  of  Ireland    

39,751 
54  ,.52  6 
93,243 
-4,271 
1.33,021 
64,485 
34.740 
41,478 
22.923 
53.363 
79.015 

154.113 

Dublin 

65,765 

Dublin  Co.  Bor 

KUdare 

Kilkenny 

293,704, 
16,902 
35,516 

King's 

139,818 

Longford 

27,096 

Louth 

58,367 

Meath 

17,857 

Queen's 

18,092 

Westmeath 

63,650 

Wicklow 

690.816 

177.920' 
58.159 

18S.069 
91,731 
72,125 

43  67 

97.64 
91.47 
97.86 
97  63 
91.24 

890,880 

Total 

990,045 

102,300 
288,455 

67,814 
155,322 
101.502 

34.865 
144.156 

54,060 

25,331 

85.20 

OS  14 

91  45 
S8  44 
97   26 
97  08 
90  52 

94  57 

95  OS 

92  23 

94.04 

171,999 

1.932 
26,976 
8,859 
4,362 
3,049 
3,653 
8,277 
2,442 
2.133 

MUNSTER. 

Clare 

Cork 

4,304 
5,423 

Cork  Co.  Bor 

4,108 

Kerry   

2,225 

Limerick 

Limerick  Co.  Bor. . . 

Tipperary 

Waterford 

Waterford  Co.  Bor 

6,920 

588.004 

96  24 
73.80 

22,980 

3,242.670 

1,147,549 

Total 

973,805 

61,690 

JEWISH    POPULATION    OF    THE    WORLD. 

According  to  a  computation,  made  early  in  1920,  by  David  Trietsch.  the  statistician,  of  London,  the 
Jewish  population  of  the  world  is  approximately  15,430,000.  Of  this  number,  he  eay.^,  3,300,000  live  in 
Poland;  3,300,000  in  the  Ukraine  districts  of  tlie  former  Russian  Empire  in  Europe;  3,100,000  in  the 
United  States;  900,000  in  Soviet  Russia-  and  300,000  in  the  British  Isles.  By  other  estimates,  there  are 
in  Austria  and  Hungary  2,250,000;  in  France,  100,000;  in  Germany,  600,000;  Holland,  107,000;  Roumania, 
240,000;  Palestine,  100,000;  Armenia,  175,000;  Argentina,  110,000;  Morocco,  104,000.  These  are  the 
chief  countries.  In  New  York  State,  it  is  estimated,  there  are  over  1,600,000;  in  Pennsylvania,  325,000; 
Illinois.  250.000;  Massachusetts,  190,000;  New  Jersey,  150,000;  Ohio.  167.000.  lu  Chicago  there  are 
250.000;  Philadelphia.  210.000;  Cleveland,  100,000. 

AMERICAN  JEWISH  YEAR  BOOK  ESTIMATE 
The  American  Jewish  Year  Book  estimates  the  Jewish  population  of  the  world,  on  pre-war  data,  ai 
15.744.662;  in  North  America.  3,379,608;  in  South  America,  116,557;  in  Europe,  11.435,963;  in  Asia,  433,332; 
in  Africa,  359.722.  and  in  Australia,  19,415.  It.  is  noted  that  in  1818  only  3,000  Jews  lived  in  the  whole 
United  States  and  by  1907  that  number  had  grown  to  1,777,185.  The  book  calculates  from  1918  flgures  that 
there  are  1,500,000  Jews  in  New  York  City. 


VITALITY    OF    LAST    CHILDREN. 

The  old  belie.,  still  common,  that  first-born  children  are  endowed  by  nature  with  greater  vitality 
and  longevity  than  last-born,  has  induced  Dr.  Alfred  Ploetz  of  Munich,  Germany,  to  make  a  study  to 
ascertain  it  this  were  true.  He  compiled  the  returns  from  a  large  number  of  families  of  the  nobility,  and 
his  figures  sliow,  generally  speaking,  that  the  vitality  of  first  to  ninth-born  children  varied  very  little,  but 
that  from  the  tenth  to  the  ninetccnth-born  the  mortality  was  markedly  greater. 

In  the  following  table  Dr.  Ploetz  has  made  groupings  of  first-born  children,  second-born,  and  so  on, 
and  it  was  his  object  to  find  out  how  many  of  these  died  before  tlie  fifth  year.  Order  or  birth,  number 
of  children,  and  per  cent,  died,  as  follows: 

First-born 614 

Second- born     539 

Third-born 455 

Fouith-boin  .        386 


26  4 

24  9 
26  4 

25  6 

Fifth-born 

Sixth-born    

Seventh  to  ninth -born 

311 
249 
463 

26  0 
26  1 
26  3 

Tenth    to    nineteenth- 
born ....    302 

3,319 

34. a 


Population  and  Area — All  States  and  Countries. 
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POPULATION    AND    AREA-STATES    AND    COUNTRIES. 


COUNTRY  OK 
STATE. 

Abyssinia 

Adeu 

Afghanistan 

Africa.  Brit.  E 

Ger.  E 

{Ger.  E.  Africa  conq 
ed  Tausanyilta  Ter 
Ital.  E. .  . . 
Portug  E    . 
"       Equat.  Ft 
■      Ger.  SW.. 
(Ger.  S   W.  Africa 
and  made  a  proteci 
Africa) . 

••      So.  Brit. . 


West  Brit. . 
Ft.. 


Square 
Miles. 


Alabama  .     ... 
Alaska 

Albania 

Alberta      

Aleutian     IB.     (Se< 

Algetia 

Alsace      

Amur 

Annam 

Andaman  and  Nico 
bars  Isles 

Andorra 

Angola,  Kabinda 
Anhalt .... 

Antigua 

Arabia 

Argentina 

Arizona  .     ... 
Arkansas    .  .  . 
Armenian  Rep... 

Ascension  Is 

Ashanti  . .    . 

Asia  Minor 

Assam.   ..    . 
Astrakhan       .    . 
Athabasca   .    . 
Australia 

Austria 

Azerbaijan..   . 

Azores 

Baden 

Bahamas    .  .    . 
Bahrein  Islos. . 
Balearic  Isles — 
Baluchistan. 
Barbados 

Baroda 

Basuloland . 

Bavaria 

Bechuanaland.    . 
Belgium 

Bengal 

Bermudas  .... 

Bessarabia 

Bhutan      

Bohemia        . .    . 
Bokhara     .... 

Bolivia 

Bombay  Presldencj 

Bombay 

Borneo   

Bosnia,  Herzego'na 

Brazil 

British  Columbia . 
British  Empire .  . 
Brunei  .... 

Brunswick 

Bukowlna 

Bulgaria     

Burma 

California 


8,000,000 
46,165 
6,380,500 
2,,->00,OJO 
7.650,000 
by   Brit , 

trea). 
zamblqu 
ugo.  Fren 
150,00LI 
queved 


Popu- 
lation. 


Capital  or 
Chief  C^ty. 


350,000 
80 
245,000 
246,8:iJ 
384,180 
quered 
citovy) . 
(.See  Eri 
(See  Mo 
(See  Co 
322,450 
'.vas  con 
orate,    u 

(See  Ba 
land,  K 
land) . 

(See    NJ 
Coast, 
Leone) 

(See    Se 
Ivory 
French 
Niger 
f)  1.279 
590,884 

U'.oon 

257,000 

Ahiska) 

1,120,000 

3.197 

203J)00 

53,100 

3,143 

191 

480,000 

88H 

108 

1,200,000 

1,131,841 

113,810 

52,535 

80,000 

34 

11,000 

199,272 

53,015 

91,042 

251,300 

3,063,041 

31, on,' 

40,n'Ti 

922 

5,82:i 

4,401 

300 

1.935 

132,000 

166 

8,182 

10,300 

2'1,2S6 

275,000 

11,400 

78,699 

19?. 

17,143 

20,000 

20,065 

83,000 

570,000 

123,059 

75,993 

290,000 

19,768 

3,300,000 

390,344 

13,123,713 

4.000 

1.418 

4.033 

42.000 

230,839 

155,652 


rider    Un 

sutoland, 
liodesia, 

geria,  Ga 
^siiauti, 

ncgal,  Fr 
CJoiiSt,  D 
Sudan  u 
and  Mau 

2,347,29 
64,356 

a5n,ooj 

496,117 
2,000 
5,600,000 
1,150,000 
1.500,000 
5,200,000 

25,459 

5,231 

5,000,000 

331,128 

35,073 

3,000,000 

8,300,000 

333,27:; 

1,7.50,995 

7,000,000 

25 

3,000,000 

10,186,900 

6,713,635 

1,427,500 

6,615 

5,000,000 

6.503,00;i 

5,n0:1,0T^ 

242,611 

2,142,833 

6i),0i):) 

110,000 

330,167 

1,100,000 

192.000 

1,055,935 

400,00S 

7,010,000 

126,000 

7.500,000 

45.483,077 

2!  .on 

2,686.600 

250,000 

6,769,548 

1,250,000 

3,000,000 

19,672.642 

16.113,042 

1.800,000 

1,898.379 

22,000.000 

396,800 

442,000,000 

30,000 

494,339 

800,098 

4,500,000 

12,115.217 

3,426.,536 


Ad  is  Ababa. 
Adeu. 
Kabul. 
Mombasa. 
Daress  ,1am. 
1918;  now  call- 


e). 

ch).    - 

VVindhuk 

y    Brit  ,    1915, 

ion   of   South 

Bechuana- 
and       Swazi- 


mbla, 
and 


Gold 

Sierra 


ench   Guinea, 
a  h  o  m  e  y  . 
pper  Senegal- 
ritanea). 
.Montgomery 
Juneau. 
Scutari. 
Edmonton, 
luneau 
.Mgiers 
■jtrassaurg. 
I'sitsibar. 
Hue. 

Port  Blalr. 
Andorra. 
St.  P.  de  Lou 
Dessiu. 
Antigua. 
Damascus. 
Buenos  Aires 
Phoenix. 
Little  Rock. 


COUNTiiy  oil 
State. 


Georgetown. 
Kumasl. 

Shiliong." 

Astrakhan. 

Dunvegan. 

Melbourne. 

Vienna. 

Baku 

Angra. 

Karlsruhe. 

.'^assitrr 

Moharek. 

Palraa. 

Quetta.  ' 

Bridgetown 

Baroda. 

Munich. 

Vryburg. 

Brussels. 

Calcutta. 

Hamilton. 

Kishinev. 

Punakha. 

Prague. 

Bokhara. 

La  Paz. 

Bombay. 

Kandakan. 

:iarajevo. 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Victoria. 

London. 

Brunei. 

Brunswick. 

Czernowitz. 

Sofia, 

Rangoon. 

Sacramento 


Campeche .  c    .    .  . 

C:in.ada 

Canary  Isles 

Cape  Breton  Is.  . . . 

Cape  Province 

Cape  Verde  Isles 

Caucasus 

Celebes      

-,"eylon 

Channel  Islands.    . 
Chihuahua 

Chile      

China 

Chosan,  Korea 

Christmas  Is 

Cochin-Chiiia    .... 

;ocos-Keeling  Isles 
C  dorado 

Colombia     

Congo,  Belgian   . 
French .  .  . 
onnectiout     .    . 
Corsica         .    ... 
Costa  Rica        .  .    . 
Courland 

Crete  

;,/roatla,  Slavonia .  . 

Juba. . . 
Curacao   . .  . 

Cyprus 

Cyrenalca,  Tripoli 

Czecho-Slovakia     . 

Dahomey  .  . 

Dalmatia 

Danish  West  Indies, 
(Virgin  Isles)  .  .  . 

Delaware 

Denmark 

Dist  of  Columbia 

Dominica 

Durango 

Dutch  E.  Indies.  . 

E.Afric.Protec.(B) 

Ecuador 

Egypt 

England  and  Wales 

Eritrea 

Esthonia 

Ethiopia,  Abyssinia 

Faroe  Isles.    . 

Falkland  Isles   ,  ,  , 

Fed.  Malay  States 

Fiji    . 

Finland 

Flanders,  West  . 
East.  .  . 

Florida 

Formosa,  Taiwan . 

France 

French  Indo-Chlna 

Galicla.    .    .    . 

Gambia 

Georgia  .... 

Georgia,  Reo.  of 

Ger.  Em.,  Europe 
as  it  was  in  1913 . 

German  Republic 

Gibraltar 

Goa 

Gold  Coast 

Gozo  Is 

Greece    .  . 

Greenland 

Guam. 

Guatemala  .. 

Guernsey 

Guiana.  British  . 
Dutch..    . 
"        French. . . . 

Guinea,  French.  .. . 

"        Portuguese 

Spanish 

Hawaii    ..... 

Hayti 

Hediaz 


Square 
Miles. 


18,087 

3,730,0:)0 

2,807 

3,975 

276,775 

1,475 

85,708 

49,390 

25,332 

70 

87,802 

295,000 

4,300,000 

84,73S 

81 

20,000 


103,653 

462,000 

909,654 

669,000 

4.820 

3,366 

23,000 

10,435 

2,950 

16,421 

44,178 

212 

3,584 

410,000 

56,300 

58,000 

4,956 

138 

1,965 

15,500 

60 

18,750 

42,272 

735,000 

246.82 

116,530 

363,181 

50, 87 J 

45,800 

23,000 

350,000 

515 

7,500 

27,506 

7,083 

125,689 

1,249 

1,158 

54,861 

13,944 

212,651 

256,000 

30,321 

4,000 

58,725 

36,000 


Popu- 
lation. 


Capital  or 
Chief  City. 


86,661 

8,370,000 

419.809 

122,081 

2,564,965 

150,000 

5,719,600 

415,999 

4,700,000 

97,000 

405,707 

4,000,000 

400,000,000 

17,500,000 

700' 

3,050,785 

749 

939,375 

5,475,000 

15,005,465 

9.000,000 

1,380,581 

295,589 

441,000 

812,300 

336,151 

2,621,954 

3,000,000 

30,000 

311. 001 

1,000,000 

14,000,000 

900,000 

645,666 

26,051 

223,003 

3,000,000 

437,571 

700,000 

436,147 

48,000,000 

2,800,000 

1,300,000 

12,800,000 

46,000,000 

450,000 

l,8(iO,0'):i 

8,000,000 

19,600 

3,275 

1,036,999 

163,00; 

3,330,00(1 

874,135 

1,120,335 

966,296 

3,700,000 

41, .500,000 

16,990,229 

8,211,780 

208,000 

2,894,683 

3,500,000 


Campeche. 
Ottawa. 
Santa  Cruz. 
Sydney 

ape  Town. 
Porto  Grande. 
Tinis. 
Celebes. 
Colombo. 


Cblhuahua. 
Santiago. 
Peking. 
Seoul. 


Saigon. 


208.780 

172,000 

2 

1,469 

80,000 

27 

41.933 

830,000 

225 

47.500 

25 

89,4S0 

46,060 

32,000 

95,000 

13,940 

12,000 

6.411 

10,200 

97,000 


65,000,000 

55,000.001 

16,00(1 

515,772 

1,500.0(1(1 

20,000 

5,001,000 

13,460 

13,916 

2,000,000 

40.477 

311,000 

91,622 

49,000 

,893 

290,000 

200,000 

255,912 

2,000.000 

7.50,000 


1.1 


Denver. 
Bogota. 
Bpma. 

Hartford. 

Ajaccio 

San  Jose. 

Mltau. 

Cahdla. 

A  gram. 

Havana. 

VVillemstad. 

Nicosia. 

Bengazi. 

Prague. 

Porto  Novo. 

Zara. 

St.  Thomas. 

pover. 

Copenhagen. 

Washington. 

San  Domingo. 

Durango. 

Batavla. 

Quito. 

Cairo. 

London. 

Massowa. 

Vifval 

Adis  Ababa 

Thornshawn. 

Stanley. 

Suva. 

Helsingfors. 

Bruges. 

Ghent. 

Tallahassee. 

Tamsul. 

Paris, 

Ha-nol. 

Corunna. 

Bathuist. 

Atlanta. 

Tiais 

Berlin. 

Berlin. 

Gibraltar. 

New  Goa. 

Accra. 

Rabato. 

Athens. 

Godhavn 

Guam. 

New  Guate'a 

St.  Pet.-le-Pt. 

Georgetown. 

Parimaribo. 

Cayenne 

Konakry. 

Bissau 

Santa   Isabel. 

Honolulu. 

P"t-au-Prlnce. 

Mecca.    . 
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—States  and  Countries. 

COUNTRT  OR 

,  Square  ,    Popu- 

Capital  or 

COUNTKT   on 

Square 

Popu-    1    CaDlt:il  or 

State. 

Miles 

latiou 

Chief  City. 

State 

Miles. 

latiou. 

Chief  City, 

Holland    ... 

12,761 

6,600,000 

The  Hague. 

Nevada 

109.821 

77.407 

Carson  City. 

Honduras 

44,275 

553,446 

Tegucigalpa. 

New  Brunswick    ... 

27,985 

351,889 

I'Yedericton. 

Honduras,  British  . 

8,.VJ2 

42,00) 

lielize. 

New  Caledonia 

7,6.50 

50,600 

Noimiea. 

Houg  Koug 

390 

440,000 

Victoria. 

Newfoundland...    . 

42,734 

359,000 

St.  Johns 

Hungary. . 

62,000 

10,000,0001  Budapest        , 

New  Guinea  [y^'- 

90,540 

:S50,000 

Hyderabad 

82,698 

12,374,676 

Hyderabad. 

152,000 

200,000 

Rabaiil. 

Iceland 

40,497 

86,500 

Reykjavik. 

New  Hampshire 

9,031 

443,083 

Concord 

Idaho.    . 

83,354 

431,826 

Boise. 

New  Hebrides 

5,100 

70,000 

Iiliiioia   . 

.16.013 

6,485,098 

Si>nngfleld 

New  Jersey . 

7,514 

3.1.55,374 

Trenton. 

India.... 

1,802,629 

315,156,000 

Delhi. 

New  Mexico 

122, .503 

360.247 

Santa  Fe 

Incliatia  . 

36,045 

2,9.JI,.".14 

Indianapolis 

New  South  Wales 

309.460 

1,646,734 

Sydney. 

Indo-Chiua 

309,979 

16,600,000 

Hanoi. 

New  Yoik .  . 

47,651 

10,.384,U4 

Albany 

Iowa  . 

,55,586 

2,4:)3,6:W 

i>es  Moines 

New  Zealand 

105,000 

I,226,0ili.' 

Wellington 

Ireland   .  .  . 

32,586 

4,390,219 

DubUn.            , 

Nicaragua 

51.700 

600,000 

Managua. 

Isle  of  Man . . 

230 

50,000 

Douglas           ' 

Nipppi'i  -I  Northern 
Nigeria  ^  southern 

255,700 

10,000,000 

}  Old  Cal'bT 

Italy. 

120,000 

40,000.00,1 

lio.Tie. 

78,000 

7.000,000 

Ivory  Coast   

130,000 

1,690,000 

Bingerville.     i 

North  Carolina 

48,740 

2.556,186 

Raleigh. 

Jamaica 

4,207 

891,000 

Kingston 

North  Dakota  .  . 

70,  IS.! 

6-15,730 

Bismarck 

Japan,  proper 

14S,756 

58,000  ,coa 

Tokyo 

N.  W  Territories 

1,242,224 

17.196 

Reglna. 

empire..  .  . 

210.738 

78,263,000 

Tokyo. 

Noi  way 

124,400 

2,700,000 

Christianla. 

Java  and  Madura 

50,557 

36.035,435 

Batavia. 

Nova    Scotia    with 

Jersey,  Isle 

51,898 

St.  Heller. 

Cape  Breton 

20,907 

192,338 

Halifax. 

Johore 

7,500 

185,000 

Johore  Bahru 

Nyassalaud 

39,073 

1,140,000 

Zomba. 

Jugo-Slavia 

101,000 

14,500,000 

Belgrade. 

Ohio .  .  . 

40.?40 

5,759,368 

Columbus. 

Kamchatka 

502,424 

41,400 

Petropavl'sk 

Oklahoma 

69,414 

2,027.564 

Okla.  City. 

Karaerun 

191,130 

2,650,000 
1,769,257 

Buea. 

Oldenburg 
Oman 

2,482 
82,000 

483.042 
550,000 

Oldenburg. 
Muscat. 

Kaiis  .3 

81,774 

I'opeka. 

Kasiimir ,  . 

84,432 

3,158,126 
8,546 

Serlnagur 
Keewatin. 

Ontario 

407.263 
48,326 

2,580,252 
528,17; 

Toronto. 
Bloemfonteln. 

Keewatin 

470,000 

Orange  Free  State 

Kentucky     .    . 

40,181 

2,416,01  ; 

Frankfort. 

Oregon    .  .  . 

95,607 

733,339 

Salem 

Khiva 

24,000 

646,000 

Khiva. 

Orkney  Isles 

376 

25,896 

Kirkwall 

Khorassan 

.    •    •     • 

Meshed. 

Palestine 

13,724 

675,01111 

.Jernsile.n 

Kiau-Chau 

193 

184,000 

Tsingtau. 

Panama 

31,890 

401,428 

Panama 

Kongo  (Congo), Fr. 

669,000 

9,000,000 

Libreville. 

Canal  Zone 

436 

21,707 

Koica.  Chosen    .  .  . 

84,738 

17,500,000 

Seoul 

Papua. .  . 

300,000 

200.000 

Ku  il  Isl 

6,068 

Paraguay . . 

97,700 

1,000.000 

Asuncion 

Kurdestan.Armenia 

71,9i)0 

'2,470,900 

biarhekr. 

Pemba  lal .    . 

380 

S3. 130 

Labrador 

120,000 

4,073 

Bat  Harbor 

Pennsylvania 

44,832 

S,720,1.59 

iiarrisburg 

Lacciidive  Isles 

10,600 

Persia 

630,000 

10,000,000 

Teheran 

Latvia 

'4b',000 

2.000,000 

Riga 

Peru    

680,026 

3,5.30,000 

Lima. 

Lebanon 

7,300 

7,50,000 

Beirut. 

Pescadores  Isles 

47 

Lc-eward  Isles    . 

715 

127,193 

St.  John. 

Philippines 

114,400 

9,000,000 

Manila. 

Liberia 

41,000 

2,000,000 

Monrovia. 

Piedmont    . 

11,331 

3,-508,626 

Turin. 

Liechtenstein 

65 

10,716 

Vaduz 

Podolia     . 

16,224 

4,127.600 

Kam'tz-Pod. 

Ligurla         

2,038 

1,269,506 

Genoa 

Poland .    . 

142,001) 

30.000,01)0 

Wars.iw. 

Llppe 

469 

150,937 

Detmold. 

Porto  Rico 

3,435 

1.295,826 

San  Juan 

Litlmania         .    . 

23,500 

2,000,000 

Vilna. 

Portugal 

35,500 

6.000,000 

Lisbon. 

Lombardy    . 

9.333 

4,790,473 

Milan. 

Prince  Edward  Isl 

2,i;33 

93,728 

Charlot'towD. 

Lorraine 

2,400 

600,000 

Metz. 

Prussia 

136.075 

40.165,219 

Berlin. 

Louisiana . 

45,409 

1,797,79S 

Baton  Rouge 

Punjab,  India 

,36,551 

4.424.398 

Lahore. 

Lubcck .... 

115 

116  ,599 

Lubeck. 

Quebec . 

703,653 

2,316,417 

Quebec 

Luxemburg     ^ 

1,000 

260,000 

Luxemburg. 

Queensland 

670.500 

605,813 

Brisbane. 

Macao ... 

4 

74,866 

Macao. 

Rajputana.   .  .  . 

128,987 

19.630,4,12 

Jaipur. 

Madagascar .    .   . 

228.000 

3,512,690 

Tananarive. 

Reuss-Elder  Bro 

122 

72,769 

Greiz. 

Madeira 

251 

200,000 

Funchal 

Junior    ■• 

319 

152,752 

Schlelz. 

Madras 

142,000 

4,811,841 

Madras. 

Rhode  Island 

1,067 

604  ,.397 

Providence. 

Madura,  Java     .    . 

50,557 

36,035,435 

Bankalan. 

Rhodesia 

450,000 

1,7,50,000 

Salisbury. 

Maine 

29,895 

761,014 

Augusta. 

Rio  de  Oro,  Adra  . 

73.000 

12,000 

Rio  de  Oro. 

Malay  States  Fed 

24,800 

1,281,0)0 

Kuala  Lump 

Roumania 

122,001) 

15.000,000 

Bucharest. 

Malta 

118 

224,000 

Valetta. 

Russia 

8,300,000 

167.000,000 

Petrograd. 

Manchuria 

364,000 

14,917,000 

Mukden. 

Saar  B:i.Sin . . 

220 

Sll.OiJO 

Manitoba 

251,832 
720  000 

553,860 
223,336 

Winnipeg. 
Vladivostok. 

Sahara  Desert 

French  .... 

2,000,OfX) 
924,160 

Maritime  Provlncts 

■  ■43fl;0'0i) 

Martinique 

385 

193,087 

Saint  Pierre 

St  Croix  Is  ,S  Cruz 

8:i 

18.590 

Christ •sted." ' 

Maryland.    . 

9,941 

1,449,610 

Annapolis 

St  Helena     

47 

3.,500 

Jamestown. 

Massichi  satis 

8  039 

3,852J")6 

Boston. 

St.  Pierre,  Mlque'n 

93 

6.500 

St.  Pierre. 

Mauiltanla 

344,967 

600,000 

Morocco. 

St.  Thomas  Isl 

33 

11,012 

Char.  Amalle. 

Mauritli's 

720 

385.000 

Port  Louis 

Sakhalin  Island 

29,400 

90,0011 

Meckl'b'g-Schwerln 

5,068 

639,958 

Schwerln. 

Salvador   — 

7.225 

1.300  000 

S.an'Salvador. 

Meckl'b'g-Strelltz 

1.131 

106,442 

New  Strelitz 

Sainoi  (Amcr).    .    . 

102 

H,o,-.,' 

.\pia. 

Mfsopotamla 

143,250 

2,Sll0,00i 

Bagdad 

Sandwich  Is  ,  Haw'l 

6,449 

101,909 

Honolulu. 

Mexico 

769,000 

16,000,000 

Mexico. 

San  Marino.  .  . 

33 

12.000 

San  Marino. 

Michigan . 

57,480 

3,667,222 

Lansing 

Santo  Domingo 

18,7.50 

700,000 

San  Domingo 

Minnesota 

80,8.58 

2,386,371 

St.  Paul 

Sarawak 

42,00i) 

650,ll'l) 

Sarawak 

Miquelon . 

83 

443 

Sardinia.    . . . 

9,299 

980,363 

Cagllarl 

M  ss  ssippl 

46,362 

1,789,384 

Jackson.          i 

Saskatchewan. 

251,700 

(133.000 

Battleford. 

M  S3  luri  .... 

68,727 

3,403  547 

Jefferson  City 

Saxe-Altenburg.   . 

511 

216,128 

Altenburg. 

Madeira  Isles 

314 

169,777 

Funchal. 

SaNe-Cot)'g-G()tha 

764 

257,177 

Cob'g-Golha 

Molucca  Isles 

21,500 

430.850 

Temate 

Saxe-Meiningen 

953 

278,762 

Melningen 

Monaco . 

8 

22,956 

Monaco. 

Saxe-Welmar 

1,388 

417,149 

Weimar 

Mongolia. 

1,076,000 

3,000,000 

Urga.               1 

Saxony 

5,8,56 

4,806.661 

Dresden. 

Montana    . 

146.201 

54  7, .593 

Helena. 

Sch;iumb'c-Lippe. 

469 

150,937 

Bueckebuig 

Montenegro ... 

5,800 

500,000 

Cettlnje. 

Sollies  .vig-Holstein . 

7,340 

1,621.004 

Schleswiu. 

Morocco 

193,000 

4,500,000 

Fez. 

Schw '/.ii'g-RudoVdt 

363 

100,702 

Rudolstadt. 

Mozambique.     .    . 

293,580 

362,724 

Lour'coMarq 

Schw'zb'g-Sondeis 

333 

89,917  Sond'haiiaen 

Mysore 

29,475 

5,806,193 

Mysore. 

Scilly  Isles     . .      . 

9 

2,096  Hugh  Town, 

Natal .  .  . 

34,600 

1,194,043 

Pieter  n'b'g 

Scotland . 

30,405 

4,760,904  Edinburgb. 

Nebraska .            ... 

76,808 

1,295, .502 

Lincoln. 

Senegal  — 

74,000 

1,260.600  St.  Louie. 

Nenal .  .  . 

.54,000 

5.639,092 

Kh.atmandu 

Senegambia 

.  Dakar. 

Ketberlanda 

12,761 

6,600,000 

The  HaRue 

'Serbia  (old) 

31.000 

^m^sm 

Belerade 
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COONTRT  Oa 

State. 


Berb8,  Croats  and  S 
Slavia), 

Seychelles 

Shetland  Isles .... 

Slam ■. 

Siberia 

SicUy 

Sierra  Lcoae 

Siltljim 

Silesia 

Solomon  Islands . . 


SomaUland 


f  Br. . 
t  Ft.. 
lit... 


Sonora 
Soudan.Ang-Egypt. 
South  Africa,  U.  of . 
South  Carolina.  .  . 
South  Dakota ...    . 

South  Georgia 

Spain 

Spltzbergen  (isles).. 

Steppes 

Straits  Settlements. 

Sudan 

Sumatra 

Surinam,  D.  Gul'a. . 

Swaziland 

Sweden .■ . . , 

Switzerland.  ....... 

Syria .-. . . 

Tahiti 

Taiwan,  Formosa  . 
Tanganyika  (See  A 

Tasmania ". . . 

Tennessee 

Texas .  .' 

Tibet 

Timor •. .. 

Tobago :. . . 


Square 
Miles. 


lovenes, 

*  150 

550 

220,000 

4,83i,S83 

9,935 

3-1,000 

2,818 

l.f  ' 

17,000 

68,000 

46,300 

139,430 

76.633 

900,000 

473,075 

30,495 

76  868 

i,eoo 

196,700 
No  est 
710,905 
1,6CT 
984,521 
159,739 
46,060 
6,536 
172,900 
15,976 
114,530 
1.544 
13,944 
frica,  Ge 
26,215 
41,687 
262.398 
600,000, 
17,698 
114 


Popu- 
lation. 


Kingdom 

23,000 

26,410 

8,150.000 

10,377,900 

3,793,465 

1,400,000 

87,920 

756,949 

lOO.OOO 

300,000 

208,000 

450,000 

265,383 

2,000.000 

5.973,394 

1,683,662 

635,839 

None. 

20,500,000 


Capit'il  or 
Chief  City. 


of  (See  Jugo- 

Pt.  Victoria. 

Le^wick. 

Bangkok. 

Omsli. 

Palermo. 

Frestown. 

Tumlong. 

Breslau. 


Country  ob 
State. 


4,017,02p 

846,000 

3,500,000 

4,029,865 

91,622 

99,959 

5,814,000 

4,000,000 

3,675,100 

30,600 

3,700,000 

.E). 

191,211 

2,337,459 

4,661,027 

8,000,000 

950,067 

18,750 


Berbera. 

Jibuti. 

Barava. 

Hermosillo. 

Khartum. 

Columbia.* 
Pierre. 


Madrid. 


Omsk. 

Singapore. 

Khartoum. 


Paramaribo. 

Bremersdorp 

Stockholm. 

Berne. 

Damascus. 

Papeete. 


Hobart. 

Nashville. 

Austin. 

Lhasa. 

Dllli. 

Scarborough. 


Togo 

Tonga  (Friendly)  Is 

Tonking 

Trans-Caucasla .... 
Transvaal. . 

Trinidad 

Tripoli,  Cyrenaica. 

Tunis 

Turkestan,  Chinese 

Turkey 

Tuscany 

Tutuila  Is 

Tyrol  &  Vorarlberg 

Uganda 

Ukrainia 

Ungava 

Union  of  So.  Africa. 

United  Kingdom  of 

Gt.  Brit.,  Ireland 

United  States 

Uruguay 

Utah 

Venezuela 

Vermont 

Victoria 

Virginia 

Vh'gin  Isles    

Waldeck 

Wales 

WasHlnctton 

Welhaiwei 

West  Virginia.    .  .  . 
Windward  Isles.. . . 

Wisconsin 

Wurttemberg 

Wyoming 

Yucatan 

Yukon  Territory  . . . 
Zanzibar 


Square 
Miles. 


33,700 
250 

46,400 

95,405 

108,0OU 

1  754 

410,'000 

46,300 
580,000 
174,900 

9,302 
77 

11,312 
223,500 
498,000 
351,780 
467,701 

121,633 

3,026,788 

72,200 

82,184 

393,976 

9,121 

87,884 

40,262 

138 

433 

7,446 

66,836 

300 

24,022 

516 

55.256 

7,634 

97.591 

35,200 

207,076 

1.020 


Popu- 
lation. 


1.400,000 
23,727 
6,119,720 
7.509,500 
1,68«,212 
333,552 
1,000.000 
1,800.000 
2,500,000 
8.000 ,00fl 
2.787,765 

5,885 

1,130.534 

3,300.0011 

46,000,000 

5,113 
6,000,000 

46.080,000 

105.683.108 

1,400,000 

449.446 

2,848,000 

3,^2,421 

1.315.551 

2.306,361 

26,051 

61,707 

2,025,202 

1,356,316 

160,000 

1,463,610 

180,000 

2,631,839 

2,437,574 

194,402 

314.08, 

8,512 

200,000 


Capital  or 
Chief  City. 


Lome. 

Nukualofa. 

Ha-nol. 


Pretoria. 

Trinidad. 

Tripoli. 

Tunis. 

Khaml. 

Constan'ople. 

Florence. 

Pango  Pango. 

Innsbruck. 

Entebbe 

Lemberg. 


Cape  Town. 

London. 

Washington, 

Montevideo. 

Salt  Lake  C'y 

Caracas. 

Montpeller. 

Melbourne, 

Richmond. 


Arolsen. 

Cardiff. 

Olympia. 

Welhaiwei. 

Charleston. 

St.  Georges. 

Madison. 

Stuttgart. 

Cheyenne. 

Merida. 

Dawson. 

Zanzibar. 


Figures  for  Greece,  Armenia  and  otlier  countries  affected  by  the  world  war  and  the  peace  treaties  are 
provisional. 


100    (LARGEST    CITIES    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES,    1920. 


Cities. 

Pop'lat'n 

Cities. 

Pop'lat'n 

Cities. 

Pop'lat'n 

New  York,  N.  Y..;..,. 

5,620,048 

2,701,705 

1,823,158 

993,730 

796,836 

772,897 

748,or.o 

733,826 
588,193 
570,073 
506,775 
508,410 
457,147 
437,571 
414,216 
401,247 
387,219 
380,582 
324,410 
315,652 
314,194 
297,864 
295,750 
258,288 
256,369 
243,109 
237,595 
237,031 
234,891 
234,595 
216,361 
208,435 
200,616 
191,601 

\  Worcester,  Mass   ...... 

Birmingham,  Ala. ..... 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. ...... . 

Richmond,  Va 

179,754 
178,270 
171,717 
171,667 
162,351 
161,379 
1.58,976 
152,559 
143.538 
138.076 
138,036 
137,783 
137,6.34 
135,866 
132,358 
129,563 
126,468 
121,217 
120,485 
119,28') 
118,34:^, 
118,110 
116,309 
115,777 
113,34! 
112,759 
110,168 
109,69-1 
107.784 
106,482 
104,437 
101,177 
100,228 

Lynn,  Mass 

99,148 

Chicago,  lU ........ 

Duluth,  Minn 

98,917 

Philadelphia.  Pa 

Detroit,  Mich 

Tacoma.  Wash 

Elizabeth,  N.  J 

Lawrence.  Mass 

Utica,  N.  Y 

Erie,  Pa 

Somerville.  Ma.sa 

Flint,  Mich 

96,965 
95,682 

Cleveland.  Ohio 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Memphis.  Tenn 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Dallas,  Tex 

94,270 
94,156 

Boston.  Mass 

93,372 

Baltimore.  Md 

Davton,  Ohio 

93,091 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Houston,  Tex 

91.599 

Los  Aneeiea   Cal 

.Tacksonvillo,  Fla 

Waterbury,  Conn 

Oklahoma  City.  Okla.  . . 
Schenectady,  N.  Y .  .  .    . 
Canton,  Ohio 

91,558 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Hartford,  Conn 

Scran  ton.  Pa 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. . . 

Paterson,  N  J 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Springfleld,  Mass 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Nun'  Bedford,  Mass 

Fall  River,  Mass 

Trenton,  N.J   

Nashville.  Tenn 

Rait  Lake  Cii.y,  Utah    . 

Camden,  N   J 

Norfolk,  Va 

Albany,  N.  Y     

l/owcli.  Mass 

Wilmington,  Del 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Reading,  Pa    

Fort  Wortii.  Tex 

Spokane,  Wash 

91,410 

San  Francisco,  Cal  

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Washington,  D.  C 

Newark,  N   J 

91,258 
83,723 
87,091 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Hvansviile,  Ind 

Savann,ih,  Ga 

86,549 

Cincinnati,  Ohio       

New  Orleans,  La 

Minne-ipolis,  Minn 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Seattle,  Wash 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

85,264 
83,252 

Manchester,  N  H...    . 

St.  Joseph,  ffo 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

El  Paso,  Tex 

Bayonue,  N  J     . '. .    . . ., 

Peoria,  III 

Harri.sburg,  Pa 

78,384 
77,939 
77,81,S 
77,54;! 
76,754 
76.121 
75.917 

'I)pnvnr   On\ 

San  Diego,  Cal 

74.683 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Wilkes-B.arre,  Pa 

Allentown,  Po 

73,833 

Providence,  R.  I ...;.. . 
Columbus,  Ohio 

73,502 

Wichita   Kan 

72,128 

Tulsa,  Okla 

72,075 

St.  Paul.  Minn 

Oakland   Cal 

Troy,  N.  Y   

72,013 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

South  Bend.  Ind 

Hoboken,  N.  J 

71,227 

Akron.  Ohio. 

Kansas  City,  Kan 

Yonkers,  N.  Y 

70.983 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Omaha,  Neb 

68,166 

Cities  in  the  United  States  are  increasing  in  population  seven  and  a  half  times  as  fast  as  the  rural  districts, 
according  to  tlie  1920  oount.     The  urban  population  increased  at  a  rate  of  25.2  per  cent.,  while  that  of  the 
rural  districts.  Including  the  villages  and  towns  under  2,500  population  was  3.4  per  cent, 
farm  territory,  the  rate  was  3  2  per  cent,  and  that  of  the  villages  was  4.7  per  cent. 


For  the  strictly 
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RANK 

OF    THE 

STATES 

IN    POPULATION, 

1780-1920. 

State. 

17«0. 

I'SOO. 

1810 

1820  1 

1830 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1900. 

1910. 

1920. 

19 

15 

12 

12 

13 

16 
46 
26 
24 
41 

25 
35 
34 
33 
12 

44 

4 

6 

11 

29 

8 
21 
23 
20 

7 

13 

28 

18 

5 

43 

36 
40 
31 
17 
37 

1 

14 

45 

3 

17 
44 
25 
24 
35 

28 
38 
36 
34 
13 

46 

4 

6 

10 

20 

8 
22 
27 
23 

7 

9 
26 
18 

5 
45 

30 
43 
31 
19 
41 

1 
15 
40 

3 

17 
47 
24 
22 
31 

29 
43 
40 
32 
12 

46 

3 

8 

10 

19 

11 

25 

30 

27 

6 

9 

20 

21 

5 

45 

26 
49 
33 
18 

44 

1 
16 
42 

4 
39 

38 
2 
36 
23 
35 

13 

7 
41 
37 
15 

34 
28 
14 
48 

7 
2 
1 
3 
4 
6 
6 
9 
8 

18 
47 
25 
21 
32 

29 
46 
41 
33 
11 

46 

3 

8 

10 

22 

12 
23 
31 
26 
7 

9 
19 
20 

G 
43 

27 
49 
37 
16 

44 

1 

15 

40 

4 

30 

36 
2 
35 
24 
38 

14 
6 
42 
39 
17 

34 
28 
13 

48 

7 
2 
1 
4 
3 
5 
6 
9 
8 

18 
46 
25 
12 
32 

31 
47 
43 
33 
10 

45 

3 

9 

15 

22 

14 
24 
34 
27 
6 

8 
19 
21 

7 
40 

29 
49 
39 
11 
44 

1 
16 
37 

4 
23 

35 
2 
38 
2« 
36 

17 

5 

41 

42 
20 

30 
28 
13 

48 

7 
1 
2 
4 
3 
6 
5 
9 
8 

18 

Arizona. ,  , 

46 

26 

26 

28 

25 

26 
29 

25 
26 
38 

24 
32 
35 
31 
11 

25 

California 

8 

33 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dlst.  of  Columbia. 
Florida 

8 
16 

8 
17 
19 

9 
19 
22 

14 
22 
25 

16 
24 
25 
26 
10 

20 
26 
28 
27 
9 

21 
30 
33 
31 
9 

29 
47 
42 
32 

Georgia 

13 

12 

11 

11 

12 

Idaho 

43 

Illinois 

24 
21 

24 
18 

20 
13 

14 

10 
29 

11 

7 
27 

4 

6 

20 

33 

9 
17 
22 
19 

7 

16 

30 

14 

8 

3 

Indiana. ........ 

21 

11 

Iowa 

16 

I£ansas 

24 

Kentuclcy 

Louisiana 

14 

9 

7 

18 

14 

8 

5 

25 

6 
17 
12 
10 

7 

27 

6 

19 

12 

11 

8 

27 

6 
19 
13 
15 

8 

23 

8 
18 
16 
17 

6 

20 
36 
15 
13 

15 

22 

Maine 

11 

6 

4 

14 

7 
5 

35 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.  .  . 

Michigan • 

^linnesota 

28 
6 

7 
17 

Mississippi," 

20 

20 
23 

21 
23 

22 
21 

17 
16 

23 

Missouri 

9 

Montana. ....... 

39 

Nebraslca 

39 
41 
27 
21 
34 

1 
12 
42 

3 

31 

"io' 

9 

'ii 

10 

12 

49 

New  Hampshire.. 
New  Jersey 

15 
13 

18 
14 

22 
18 

22 
19 
32 

1 
10 

41 
10 

44 

New  York 

North  Carolina... 
North  Dakota... . 

5 
3 

3 
4 

2 
4 

1 
4 

1 
5 

1 
7 

1 
14 
36 

Ohio     

18 

13 

5 

4 

3 

3 

4 

OklPhomfV ,  , 

21 

Oregon 

34 
2 

28 
14 

36 

2 
29 
18 

38 

2 

32 

22 

37 

2 

33 

21 

34 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina... 
South  Dakota. . . . 

2 

15 

7 

2 

16 

6 

3 

17 

6 

3 

20 

8 

2 

23 

9 

2 
24 
11 

2 
88 
26 
37 

Tennessee 

Texas 

17 

15 

10 

9 

7 

5 

5 
25 
35 
23 

4 

10 
23 
37 
28 
5 

40 

9 
19 
39 
30 
10 

42 
27 
15 
47 

6 
2 

1 
5 
3 
4 
7 
9 
8 

12 
11 
39 
32 
14 

42 
29 
16 
47 

6 
2 

1 
4 
3 
5 
7 
9 
8 

19 
5 

Utah 

40 

Vermont 

Virginia 

i2 

1 

13 

1 

is 

1 

16 
2 

17 
3 

21 

4 

45 
20 

Washington 

30 

West  Virginia. . . . 

27 

30 

24 

15 

13 

Wyoming 

48 

GEOGRAPHIC    DIV3. 

New  England .... 
Middle  Atlantic  . 
East  No.  Central 
West  No.  Central 
South  Atlantic .  . . 
East  So.  Central. . 
West  So.  Central 

2 
3 



"i 

4 

3 

2 

5 

.... 

4 

3 
2 

5 
7 
1 
4 
6 

3 
2 
6 
7 

1 
4 
6 

3 

2 
5 
7 

1 
4 
6 

5 
1 
3 
7 
2 
4 
6 

5 
1 
3 
7 
2 
4 
6 
9 
8 

5 

1 
2 
6 
3 

4 
7 
9 

8 

7 
1 
2 
4 
3 
6 
5 

Mountain 

Pacific 

9 

8 

For  1890  the  rank  of  Arizona  advances  from  48  to  47  and  that  of  Oklahoma  advances  from  46  to  39 
when  the  population  specially  enumerated  In  Indian  Territory  and  on  Indian  reservations  is  Included. 

North  Dakota  Included  in  South  Dakota  in  1860,  1870,  and  1880. 

The  ranking  of  Oklahoma  in  1900  was  38  and  Indian  Territory  39.  The  present  ranking  for  the  same 
census  is  based  on  the  combined  population  of  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory. 

For  1890  the  rank  of  South  Dakota  advances  from  37  to  35  when  the  population  specially  enumerated 
on  Indian  reservations  is  included 

New  England  Division — Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecti- 
cut Middle  Atlantic  DiWsion — New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania.  East  North  Central  Division — 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin.  West  North  Central  Division — Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas.  South  Atlantic  Division — Delaware,  Maryland,  District 
of  Columbia,  Virginia.  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida.  East  South 
Central  Division^Kentuckv,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi.  West  South  Central  Division — Arkansas, 
Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  Texas.  Mountain  Division — Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada.     Pacific  Division— Washington,  Oregon.  California. 

The  population  in  1910,  according  to  United  States  Census  Bureau  estimates,  of  the  outlying  posses- 
sions was  as  follows:  Alaska.  64,366;  Hawaii,  192,389;  Porto  Rico,  1,119,987;  Philippines,  8,276,802; 
Virgin  Islands  (1917),  26,051.     Samoa  (1916),  7,426;  Guam  (1912),  12,240. 
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TERRITORIAL  EXPANSION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

The  area  of  the  original  thirteen  States  (yeara  1783-1817)  was  892,135  stjuare  miles. 


DIVISION. 


Louisiana  purchase . . 

Gained    through 

treaty  with  Spain . 

norida   

Texas 

Oregon 

Mexican  cession .... 


Yr. 


1803 

1819 
1819 
1845 
1846 
1848 


Added. 
Square 
Miles. 


827,987 

13,435 

58,666 

389,166 

286,541 

529.189 


Division. 


Gadsden  purchase 

Alaska 

Hawaiian  Islands . 

Porto  Rico 

Guam 

Philippine  Islands 
Samoa 


Yr. 


1853 
1867 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1899 


Added . 
Square 
Miles. 


29,670 

590,884 

6,449 

3,435 

210 

114,958 

77 


Diviaioif. 


Addlt'nal  Philippines 

Panama  Canal  Zone . 

Danish  West  Indies 

(now  Virgin  Igl.). . 


.  Total  added  area. ,     . .     2,851,313 

Total  United  States  in- 
cluding original  13  States,   3,743,448 


Yr. 


1901 
1904 

1917 


Added. 
Square 
Milee. 


68 
436 

142 


Payments  for  above  were  made  by  tUe  United  States  as  follows:  Louisiana  purchase,  815,440,000; 
Gadsden  purchase,  $10,000,000;  Alaslia,  37,200,000;  Florida,  35,000,000;  HawaUan  Islaxids,  public  deht 
assumed  to  the  amount  of  54,000,000;  Mexican  cession,  $8,250,000. 

The  Treaty  of  Paris,  of  December  10,  1898,  terminating  the  Spanish-American  War,  provided  for  a 
money  payment  to  Spain  (for  reUnquishJng  claim  to  Porto  Rico,  Guam,  and  Philippine  Islands)  of  820,000,- 
000,  and  a  subsequent  treaty  of  November  7,  1900,  provided  for  a  further  payment  of  J;100,000  for  other 
Phlllpptue  Islands. 

By  the  first  treaty  the  Philippine  Islands  were  ceded  to  the  United  States,  and  the  later  treaty  of 
November  7,  1900,  ceded  certain  outlying  islands  of  the  PhiUpplnes  not  Included  In  the  first  cession. 

The  United  States  did  not  acquire,  by  the  Isthmian  Canal  Convention  of  November  18,  1903,  any 
title  to  territory  in  the  Republic  of  Panama,  but  merely  a  perpetual  right  of  occupation,  use,  and  control 
of  and  over  a  zone  of  land  ten  miles  in  width.  For  this  privilege  it  paid  to  the  Republic  of  Panama  the 
sum  of  310,000,000,  and  undertook  to  pay  the  sum  of  3250,000  annually  so  long  as  such  occupancy  con- 
tinued, such  payments  beginning  on  February  26,  1913 

For  the  Danish  West  Indies,  couslstlng  of  the  islands  of  St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John,  the  United 
States  paid  326,000,000,  and  took  possession  on  March  31,  1917.    They  then  had  32,000  population. 

No  money  payments  were  made  upon  the  acquisition  of  the  other  Territories  mentioned  In  the  list. 


THE    CENTRE   OF   UNITED   STATES   POPULATION, 


Census  Yeab. 

Approximate  Locution  by  Important  Towns. 

From  Point 

to  Point  In 

Direct  Line.t 

1790 

23  miles  East  of  Baltimore,  Md >  >  • . 

1300         .          ... 

18  miles  West  of  Baltimore,  Md ,  . ,  • . 

46 . 6      "  * 

1810 

40  miles  Northwest  by  West  of  Washington,  D.  C 

16  miles  North  of  Woodstock,  Va 

19  miles  West-Southwest  of  Moorefteld,  W.  Va.* 

16  miles  South  of  Clarksburg.  W.  Va. *    

36.9 

1820 

1830      

1840 

60.5 
40.4 
55.0 

1850 

23  itille^  Southeast  of  Parkersbure    W.  Va.* 

64.8 

1860 

20  miles  South  of  Chllllcothe    Ohio   .               

80.6 

1870 

48  miles  East  bv  North  of  CinclDnatl.  Ohio 

44.1 

1880 

8  miles  West  bv  South  of  ClnclnDatl    Ohio . 

68.1 

1890    .              

1900 

20  miles  East  of  Columbus.  Iu<l 

6  miles  Southeast  of  Columbus,  Ind 

48.6 
14.6 

1910 

In  the  City  of  Bloomlngton,  Ind 

39.0 

*West  Virginia  formed  part  of  Virginia  until  1863. 
decade. 


t Movement  In  miles  during  preoedlDg 


BIRTHS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES    IN    1919. 

(By  the  United  States  Census  Bureau.) 
T!ie  number  of  births  for  the  year.  1919,  compared  with  1918,  shows  a  decrease  of  7  per  cent,  in  the 
re'Tistratlon  area     Each  State  shows  a  decrease,  tlie  percentage  ranging  from  less  than  one  in  Maryland  to 
ten  in  Utah  and  Wisconsin. 


AREA. 

Number 

of 
Births. 

Deathsofln- 

fants  Under 

1  Year  Per 

1,000  Live 

Birtlis 

AREA. 

NumlHjr 

of 
Births. 

Deaths  of  In- 
fants Under 
1  Year  Per 
1,000  Live 
Births. 

Registration  area,  total . . 

STATES. 

1,365,585 

56,527 
33,912 
59,286 
36,373 
57,737 
15,496 
33,972 
87,817 
83,910 
51,942 
8,778 

226,108 
73,854 

113,054 
)3,5tO 

207,905 

87 

70 
86 
79 
70 
82 
91 

105 
88 
90 
67 
93 
84 
84 
90 
63 

100 

Utah 

Vermont 

13,040 
7,032 
60,785 
25,112 
54,781 

9,130 

8,369 

8,180 

17,539 

18,793 

25,626 

8,126 

12,694 

130,308 

6,939 

18,393 

41 ,924 

14,465 

10,173 

71 

85 

California      

Virginia 

91 

Wasliington 

63 

Wisconsin 

80 

CITIES. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Kentucky 

Maine         

67 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Washington,  D.  C 

Baltimore,  Md 

62 

Maryland 

85 
98 

Miehlsan 

Boston,  Mass 

97 

Detroit,  Mich    

97 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

65 

"New  York               

110 

North  Carolina 

Ohio.      .          

New  York,  N.  Y 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Milwaukee,  Wis   ...    . 

81 

88 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

95 

91 

114 

-South  Carolina 

44,624 

ii3 

101 

Population — Places  of  5,Q00  or  More. 
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POPULATION    OF    PLACES    OF    5,000    OR    MORE    INHABITANTS. 

(United  States  Census  of  January.  1920;  some  figures  stated  as  preliminary.) 


ALABAMA. 


Place. 

1920. 

1910. 

1900. 

Alabama  City 

Albany             .•*•••.• 

5,432 

7.652 

17,734 

18,674 

178,270 

10,034 

10,529 

14,737 

8,018 

60,777 

43,464 

15,607 

6,682 

6,546 

5,696 

11,996 

4,313 

6,118 

12,794 

10,864 

132,685 

7,016 

6,689 

10,557 

7,611 

51,521 

38,136 

13.649 

4.865 

5,854 

4,961 

8,407 

2,276 
4,437 

Anniston 

9,695 

6,358 

BlmiiiichiLni     

38,415 

3,275 

Florence 

6,478 

4,282 

HuntsvUle . 

8,068 

Mobile    

38,469 

Monteomerv 

30,346 

8,713 

Sheffield 

3,333 

5,056 

4,097 

Tuscaloosa 

5,094 

Blsbee  . . 
Douglas . 
Globe.  . . 
Miami . . . 
Nogales . 
PhoentJt. 
Prescott. 
Tucson. . 


ARIZONA. 

9.205 
9.916 
7.044 
6.689 
5,199 

29.053 
4.380 

20,292 

ARKANSAS. 


9,019 
6,437 
7,083 


3,514 
11,134 

5,092 
13,193 


Blytheille 

Fayett«vine 

Fort  Smith 

Helena 

Hot  Springs 

Joneaboro 

Little  Rock 

North  Little  Rock . 

fcaragould 

Pine  Bluff 

Texarcana 

Van  Buren. 

Weat  Helena. 


Alameda 

Alhambra 

Anaheim 

Bakersfleld 

Berkeley 

Brawley 

Calexico 

Chlco 

Colton 

C!orona 

Daly  City 

El  Centro 

Eureka .' 

Fresno 

Glendale 

Grass  Valley. . . 

Hanlord 

Long  Beach .... 
Los  Angeles     .  . 

Marysville 

Modesto 

Monrovia 

Monterey    . 

Napa 

Oakland   .... 

Ontario 

Orange 

Palo  Alto  

Pasadena   .    . . 

Petaluma 

Pittsburgh 

Pomona 

Portervllle 

Red  Blufl 

Redlands 

Richmond 

Riverside 

Sacramento .  . . . 

Salinas 

San  Bernadlno. 
San  Diego..   . 
San  Francisco . 


CALIFORNIA. 

28.806 

9.096 

5,526 

18,638 

56,036 

5.392 

6.223 

8,872 

4,282 

4,129 

3.779 

5.464 

13.212 

45,086 

13,536 

4,006 

5,888 

55.,'59.S 

,576,073 

6,461 

0,241 

5,480 

5,479 

6,757 

216,361 

7,280 

4,884 

5,900 

45,334 

6,226 

4,715 

13,505 

4,097 

3,104 

9  571 

16,843 

19,341 

65.8.^7 

4,308 

18,721 

74,683 

508,410 


23,383 

5,021 

2,628 

12,727 

40,434 

881 

797 

3.7.50 

3,980 

3,540 

1,610 

11,845 

24,892 

2,746 

4,520 

4,829 

18,809 

319,198 

5,430 

4,03 

3,. 57  6 

4,923 

5,791 

150,174 

4,274 

2,920 

4,486 

30,'.;91 

5,880 


10,207 

2,696 

3.530 

10,449 

6.802 

15,212 

44,696 

3,736 

12,779 

39,578 

416,912 


1.761 
5,544 
3.559 
7,531 


CAVlFOKtilA—ConXinwd. 


6,447 

3,849 

302 

5,362 

4,471 

4,061 

28,870 

23,975 

11,587 

9,112 

8,772 

5,550 

11,695 

14,434 

9,973 

9,384 

7,123 

4.508 

65,030 

45,941 

38,307 

14,048 

11,138 

•    I    •            .        - 

6,306 

5,248 

3,324 

19,280 

15,102 

11,496 

8,257 

5,655 

4,914 

5,224 

3,878 

2,573 

6,226 



16,464 


1,456 

4.836 

13,214 


2,640 
1,285 
1,434 


7,327 
12,470 

4,7i9 
2,929 
2,252 
102,479 
3,497 
2,024 
1,205 
1,748 
4,036 
66,960 
722 
1,216 
1.658 
9.117 
3,871 


5,526 

2,750 
4,797 

7,973 

29,282 

3,304 

6,150 

17,700 

342,782 


Place. 

1920. 

1910. 

1900. 

San  Jose 

39.604 

5.703 

5,895 

5,979 

5,512 

15.483 

19,441 

5,220 

10.917 

15.252 

8.768 

7,648 

40,296 

16,853 

10,385 

6,753 

5,013 

7,997 

4,147 

28,946 
3,471 
6,157 

4,384 
5,934 
8,429 

11,659 
4,348 

11.146 
7,847 
7,817 
4,649 

23,253 

11,340 
3,119 
4,550 
4,446 
4,550 
3,187 

21^00 

San  L«andro 

S.  L.  Obispo 

2.253 
3,021 

1,832 

3,879 

Santa  Ana    

4,933 

Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz     

6.587 
3,650 
6.659 

Sanu  Monica 

Santa  Rosa 

3.057 
6,673 
1,001 

Stockton  

17,506 

Vallejo 

Venice     

Visalla 

WatsonvUle 

Whittier       

7.965 

3,685 
3,528 
1.590 

Woodland 

2.888 

COLORADO. 


Boulder..: 

Canon  City 

Colorado  Springs. 
Cripple  Creek . .    , 

Denver 

Fort  Collins 

Grand  JuDctlon. . 

CJreelcy 

Leadvllle.  .  .  . 
Lonpmont.  .  .  . 
Loveland  .    . 

Pueblo. 
Sterling.     . 
Trinidad 


10.989 

9,539 

4.551 

5,162 

29.572 

20.078 

2.325 

6,206 

256.369 

213.381 

6,734 

8.210 

8,605 

7.754 

10,883 

8,179 

4.959 

7,508 

5.848 

4.256 

5.279 

3,651 

42,908 

44,305 

6,416 

3,044 

10,906 

10.204 

CONNECTICUT. 


Ansonia 

Branford . . 
Bridgeport     ... 
Bristol.. 

Danbury     

Derby 

East  Hartford . 

Enfield 

Fairfield 

Greenwich . 
Groton.    . 
Hamden  . 

Hartford 

Huntington  (She  ton) 

Killlngly 

Manchester   . 
Meriden.  .  . 
Middietown 

Milford 

Naugatuck .... 
New  Britain 

New  Haven 

New  London 

New  Milford.    . 

Norwalk  .    . 

Norwich . 

Plainfleld 

Plymouth 

Putnam 

Rockville 

Seymour. ... 

Southington ... 

South  Norwalk       (See 

Stafford . 

Stamford . 

Stonington 

Stratford  

Torrington  (boro)     . .  . 
WalUnglord .  . 

Waterbury 

West  Hartford   . 
West  Haven 
wniimantlc 
Winsted 


17,643 

2.619 

143.538 

20,620 

18,889 

11,238 

11,648 

11,708 

11,475 

5,939 

4,236 

8,611 

138,036 

9,475 

8,178 

18,370 

29.842 

13,638 

10,193 

15,051 

59,316 

162,390 

25,688 

4.781 

27,.557 

22,304 

7,926 

5,942 

7,711 

7,726 

6,781 

5,085 

N'rwalk) 

2,024 

35.086 

2,100 

12,347 

20,623 

9,648 

91,410 

8,854 

12,369 

12.330 

8,248 


IS.  1,52 

6,047 

102,054 

13,502 

20,234 

8,991 

8,138 

0,719 

6,134 

3,886 

6,495 

5,850 

98,915 

6,545 

0,564 

13,641 

27,265 

11,851 

4,366 

12,722 

43,916 

133,605 

19,659 

5,010 

24.211 

20,367 

0.719 

5;021 

6,637 

7,977 

4,786 

3,714 

8,908 

.5.233 

25.138 

9.154 

5.712 

15.483 

8,690 

73,141 

4,808 

8,543 

11,230 

7,754 


6,150 
3,775 

21,085 

10,147 

133,859 

3,053 

3,503 

3,023 

12,455 
2,201 
1,091 

28,157 

998 

6,345 


12,681 

5,706 

70,996 

9,643 

16,537 

7.970 

6.406 

6.699 

4.489 

2.420 

5.962 

4,626 

79.850 

5.572 

6.835 

10.601 

24.296 

9,. 589 

3,783 

10,541 

28,202 

108,027 

17,548 

4,804 

19,932 

17,251 

4.821 

2,828 

6.667 

7,287 

3,541 

3,411 

6,591 

4,297 

15.997 

8.540 

3.657 

8.360 

6.737 

51.139 

3,186 

5.247 

8.937 

6,804 


Wilmington 


DELAWARE. 

...I     110,1681 


87.1tl(      76,508 


450         Population  of  Places  of  6,000  or  More  Inhabitants. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Place.                    1920. 

1910. 

1900    " 

Washington 437.571 

331,069 

278,718 

FLORIDA. 


Daytona 

Fernandlna   

Gainssville 

Jacksonville 

Key  West 

Lalceland 

Miami 

Ocala 

Orlando 

Palailia 

Pensacola 

St  Augustino 

St  Petersburg . . .  . 

Santord 

Ta  ilahassee 

Tampa   

West  Palm  Beach. 
West  Tampa 


5, 
5 
5 

91, 

18, 
7, 

29 
4 
9, 
5, 

31 
6, 

14 
5 
5 

51 
8 
8, 


,445' 
,457 
.286 
558 
,749 
,062 
,549 
914 
,257 
102 
,035 
192 
237 
,a88 
,637 
608 
,659 
463 


Albany , 

Amcrlcus.    . 

Athens , 

Atlanta 

Augusta 

Brunswick.  . , 
Columbus. . . 
Cordele     . . . 

Dalton 

Decai  ur 

Dublin 

Easi  Point. . 
Elberton.... 
Fitzgerald... 
•Gainesville. . 

Griffin 

La  Grange. . 
Macon  .  .    . . , 
Marietta.    .. 
Moultrie  . . . 
Newman. . . . 

Home 

Savannah ... 
Thomasville. 
Valdosta.. .. 
Waycroas. . . 


Boise 

Burley 

Caldwell 

Coeur  d  Alene. 
Idaho  Falls .  .  . 

Lewiston 

Nampa 

Pocatello 

Twin  Falls 


Alton 

Aurora 

Eeardstown 

Belleville 

Belvldere 

Benton   

Berwyn   

Bloomington. . . . 

Blue  Island 

Cairo 

Canton 

Carbondale 

CarlinvlUe.  ...... 

Centralia 

Champaign 

Charleston 

Chicago 

Ciilcago  Heights. 

Cicero 

Clinton 

Colllnsvillc 

Danville 

Decatur 

DeKalb 

Dixon 

Duqnoin 

East  Moline  . . . . 


GEORGIA. 

11,555 

9,010 

16.748 

200,616 

52.548 

14,413 

31,125 

6,538 

5,222 

6,150 

7,707 

5,241 

6,475 

6,870 

6,272 

8,240 

17,038 

52,995 

6,190 

6,789 

7,037 

13,252 

83,252 

8,196 

10,783 

18,068 

IDAHO. 

21,393 

5,408 

5,106 

6,473 

8,064 

6,574 

7.021 

14,961 

8,324 

ILLINOIS. 

24,714 

36,265 

7,111 

24,741 

7,760 

7,201 

14,150 

28,638 

11,424 

15,203 

10,928 

6.267 

5,212 

12,491 

15,8''3 

6.600 

:,  70 1,705 

19,6.'>3 

44,955 

5,898 

9,7.53 

33,750 

43,818 

7,871 

8.191 

7,285 

8.675 


3,082 
3.482 
6.183 

57,699 

19,945 
3,719 
5,471 
4,370 
3,894 
3,779 

22,982 
5.494 
4.127 
3;570 
5,018 

37,782 
1,743 
8,258 


8,190 

8,063 

14,913 

154,839 

41,040 

10,182 

20,554 

5,883 

5,324 

2  466 

5,795 

3,682 

6,483 

5,795 

5,925 

7.478 

5.587 

40,665 

5,949 

3,349 

5,548 

12,099 

65,064 

6,727 

7,656 

14.485 


1.690 
3.245 
3,633 

28,429 

17,114 
1.180 
1,681 
3,380 
2,481 
3,301 

17,747 
4,272 
1,575 
1,450 
2,981 

15,839 

564 

2,355 


4,600 

7,674 

10,245 

89,872 

39,441 

9,081 

17.614 

3,473 

4.315 

1.418 

2.987 

1.315 

3,834 

1,817 

4,382 

6,857 

4.274 

23,272 

4.446 

2,221 

3,654 

7,291 

54,244 

5,322 

5,613 

5,919 


17.358 

5,957 

3,543 

997 

7,291 

508 

4,827 

1,262 

6,043 

2,425 

4,205 

799 

9,110 

4,046 

5,258 

17,528 

14,210 

29,807 

24,147 

6.107 

4,827 

21.122 

17,4S4 

7.253 

6.937 

2.675 

1,341 

5,841 

25,768 

23,286 

8.043 

6,114 

14,548 

12,506 

10.4,53 

6,5G4 

5,411 

3,318 

3,616 

3,502 

9,680 

6,721 

12,421 

9,098 

5,884 

5,488 

185,283 

1,698,575 

14,525 

6,100 

14,557 

16,310 

5,165 

^,452 

7,478 

',021 

27,871 

16,354 

31,140 

20,7.54 

8,102 

5,904 

7,216 

7,917 

5,454 

4,353 

2,665 

ILLINOIS — Continued. 


Place. 


East  St  Louis. . . 
Edwardsville. . . . 

Eldorado 

Elgin 

Evanston 

Forest  Park 

Freeport 

Galesburg 

Granite 

Harrisburg 

•Harvey 

Herrln 

Hillsboro 

Highland  Park. . 

Hoopeston 

Jacksonville 

Johnston 

Joliet 

Kankakee 

Kewanee 

La  Grange 

La  Salle   

Lincoln 

Litclifleld   

Macomb 

Madison 

Marion 

Mattoon 

Maywood 

Melrose  Park 

Metropolis 

Moline 

Monmouth 

Mt.  Carmel 

Mt.  Vernon 

Murphysboro.  .  . 
North  Cliicago.  . 

Oak  Park 

OIney 

Ottawa 

Pana 

Paris  

Pekin 

Peoria 

Peru 

Pontiac 

Quincy 

Rockford 

Rock  Island 

Savanna 

Springfield 

Spring  Valley .  .  . 

Staunton 

Sterling 

Streator 

Taylorvllle 

Urbana 

Waukegan 

West  Frankfort. . 
West  Hammond. 

Wilmette 

Winnetka 

Woodstock 

Zion 


1920. 


66 

5; 

5, 

27 

37 

10, 

19, 

23, 

14, 

7, 

9, 

10, 

5, 

6, 

5, 

15, 

7, 

38, 

16 

16, 

6, 

13 

11, 

6 

6 

4 

9 

13 

12 

7 

5 

30 

8, 

7, 

9, 

10 

5, 

39, 

4, 

10, 

6, 

7, 

12, 

76 

8, 

6 

35 

65 

35 

5 

59 

6, 

6 

8, 

14, 

5, 

10, 

19, 

8, 

7, 

7, 

6, 

5, 

5, 


,740 
,336 
,004 
,431 
215 
768 
669 
834 
757 
125 
216 
986 
074 
167 
451 
713 
,137 
,372 
721 
026 
.525 
,050 
,882 
,215 
,714 
,996 
.582 
.449 
.072 
147 
.055 
.709 
.116 
.456 
,815 
,411 
839 
830 
,491 
816 
122 
985 
,086 
,121 
869 
,664 
,978 
,651 
.177 
237 
,183 
,493 
,027 
182 
779 
806 
,230 
190 
,478 
492 
,814 
694 
523 
580 


1910. 


INDIANA. 


Alexandria 

Anderson 

Bedford 

BicirncU 

Bloomington 

Bluffton   

Brazil 

Clinton 

Columbus 

Connersville 

Crasvfordsviile     .    . . 

East  Chicago 

Elkhart 

Elwood 

Evansville   

Fort  Wayne 

Frankfort 

Gary 

Goshen 

Greensburg 

Hammond 

Hartford 


4,172 

29.767 

9.076 

7.635 

11,595 

5,391 

9,293 

10,962 

8,990 

9,901 

10,139 

35,967 

24,277 

10,790 

85,264 

86,549 

11,585 

56,378 

9,525 

5,345 

36.004 

e,163 


58.547 
5.014 
3.366 

25.976 

24.978 
6,594 

17,567 

22,089 
9;903 
5,309 
7,227 
6,861 
3,424 
4,209 
4,698 

15,326 
3,248 

34,670 

13,986 
9,307 
5,282 

11,537 

10,892 
5.971 
5,774 
5,046 
7,083 

11,456 
8,033 
4,806 
4,655 

24,199 
9,128 
0.934 
8,007 
7,485 
3.306 

19,444 
5,011 
9,535 
6,055 
7,664 
9,897 

66,950 
7.984 
6.090 

36.587 

45.401 

24.335 
3,691 

51,678 
7,035 
5,048 
7,467 

14,253 
5,446 
8,245 

16,069 
2,111 
4,948 
4,943 
3,168 
4.331 
4,789 


1900.    I 


29,655 
4,157 
1,445 

22.433 

19.259 
4,085 

13.258 

18.607 
3.122 
2.202 
5,395 
1,559 
1,937 
2.806 
3.823 

15.078 
787 

29,353 

13,595 
8,382 
3,969 

10,446 
8.962 
5.918 
5,375 
1.979 
2,510 
9,622 
4,532 
2,592 
4,069 

17.248 
7,460 
4,311 
5.216 
6.463 
1.150 


4.260 

10.588 

5.530 

6,105 

8,420 

56,100 

6,863 

4,266 

36,252 

31,051 

19,493 

3,325 

34,159 

6,214 

2,786 

6,309 

14,079 

4,246 

6,728 

9,426 


2,935 
2,300 
1,833 
2,502 


5,096 

7,221 

22,476 

20,178 

8,716 

6.115 

2,794 

8,838 

6,660 

4,987 

4,479 

9,340 

7,786 

6,229 

2,918 

8,813 

8,130 

7,738 

6,836 

9,371 

6,649 

19,098 

3.411 

19.282 

15.184 

11,028 

12.950 

69,647 

59.007 

63,933 

45,115 

8,634 

7,100 

16,802 

8,514 

7,810 

5.420 

5,034 

20,925 

12.376 

6,187 

5,912 

Population  of  Places  of  6,000  or  Moie  Inhabitants. 
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INDIANA— Continued. 


Plack. 


Huntington.    . 
Indianapolis. , 
JeHersoiivllle  . 
Kokomo. .  .    . 
Lafayette 
Laporie . 
Lebanon.. 

Linton , 

Logansport   .  . . 

Madison 

Marion 

•Michigan  City. 
Mishawaka ... 
Mt.  Vernon ... 

Muncle 

New  Albany .  .  , 
New  Caatle. . . 
NoblesvUle. . . . 

Peru 

Portland 

Princeton 

Rlchmoud .... 
Rushville     . 

Seymour 

Shelby  ville... 
South  Bend   . . 
Terre  Haute. . 
Valparaiso.  . . . 

Vincennes 

Wabaeh 

Warsaw 

Washington... 
Whiting.' 


Arkansas  City. 

Atchison 

Chanute 

CoffeyvUle 

Concordia 

Dodge  City. .. 

Eldorado 

Kmporla 

Fort  Scott 

Galena 

Eutchln.son .  . . 
Independence. 

lola 

Junction 

Kansas  City .   . 
I^wrence  . . . 


1920. 


1910. 


Albla 

Ames 

Atlantic 

Boone 

Burlington 

Cedar  Falls 

Cedar  Rapids .... 
Centervllle. . . 

Charlton 

Charles  City 

Clinton 

Council  Bluffs 

Creston 

Davenport 

Des  Moines 

Dubuque 

Fau^eld 

Fort  Dodge 

Fort  Madison .... 

Grinnell 

Iowa  City 

Keokuk 

L«  Mara 

Marshalltown .... 

Mason  City . . . 

Muscatine 

Newton 

Oelwein 

Oskaloosa 

Ottumwa , 

Perry 

Red  Oak 

Shenandoah 

Sioux  City 

Waterloo 

Webster  City 


14,000 

314,191 

10,098 

30,067 

22,456 

15,158 

6,267 

5.845 

21,626 

6,711 

23,747 

10,457 

15,195 

5,284 

36,524 

22,992 

14,4.58 

4,758 

12,561 

6,958 

7.132 

20,728 

5,498 

7,348 

9,701 

70,983 

66,083 

0,518 

17,210 

9,872 

5,478 

8,705 

10,140 

IOWA. 

5,067 

6,270 

5,329 

12,451 

24,057 

6,316 

4.5.563 

8,480 

5,175 

7,350 

24,151 

36,162 

8,034 

56,727 

126,468 

39,141 

5,948 

19,333 

12,066 

5,362 

11,267 

14,423 

4,683 

1.5,731 

20,065 

16,068 

6,627 

7,455 

9,427 

23,003 

5,642 

5,578 

5,255 

71,227 

36.230 

5,657 

KANSAS. 

11,253 

12,630 

10,286 

13,452 

4,705 

5,061 

10,995 

11,273 

10,693 

4,712 

23,298 

11,920 

8,513 

7,516 

101,177 

12,456 


1900. 


10,272 

233,650 

10,412 

17,010 

20,081 

10,525 

6,474 

5,906 

19,050 

6,934 

19,3.59 

19.027 

11,886 

5,563 

24,005 

20,629 

9,446 

5,073 

10,910 

5,130 

6,448 

22,32  4 

4,92.i 

6,305 

9,. 500 

53,684 

58.157 

6.987 

14,805 

8,687 

4.430 

7,854 

6,587 

4,969 

4.223 

4,560 

10,347 

24,324 

5.012 

32.811 

0,936 

3,794 

5,892 

25,577 

29,292 

0,924 

43,02S 

86,308 

38,494 

4,970 

15,543 

8,900 

5,030 

10,091 

14,008 

4,157 

13.374 

11,230 

16,178 

4,610 

6,028 

9,460 

22,012 

4.030 

4,830 

4,970 

47,828 

26,693 

5,208 

7,508 

16,429 

9,272 

12,687 

4,415 

3,214 

3,129 

9,058 

10,403 

6,090 

16,364 

10,480 

9,032 

5,598 

82,331 

12,374 


9,491 

169,164 

10,774 

10,609 

18,116 

7,113 

4,465 

3,071 

16,204 

7,835 

17,337 

14,850 

5,560 

5,132 

20,942 

20,628 

3,406 

4,792 

8,463 

4,798 

0,041 

18,226 

4,541 

6,445 

7,169 

35,999 

36,673 

6,280 

10,249 

8,618 

-3,987 

S,.551 

3.983 


2,889 
2,422 
5,046 
8,880 

23,201 
5,319 

25,656 
.5,256 
3,989 
4,227 

22.698 

25,802 
7,752 

35,254 

62,139 

26,297 
4,689 

12,162 
9,278 
3.860 
7,987 

14,641 
4,146 

11,544 
6,746 

14,073 
3,682 
5,142 
9,212 

18,197 
3,986 
4.355 
3,573 

.33,111 

12,580 
4,613 

6,140 

12,722 

4,208 

4,9.53 

3,401 

1,942 

3,466 

8,223 

10,322 

10,155 

9,379 

4,851 

5,791 

4,695 

51,418 

10,862 


KANSAS— Con^nued. 


PLACE. 


Leavenworth. . 

Manhattan 

Newton 

Ottawa     

Parsons 

Perry 

Pittsburg 

Pratt 

Red  Oak 

Rosedale 

Salina 

Topeka 

Wellington.    . 

Wichita 

Wlnfleld 


Ashland    

Bellevue 

Bowling  Green 
Covington.  .    . 
Danville  . . 
Dayton     .      .    , 
Fort  Thomas 
Frankfort. 
Henderson . .    . 
HopklnsviUe.  . 

Lexington 

Louisville 

Mayfleld 

Maysville 

Middlesboro  . 
Newport . . 
Owensboro 
Paducah. 
Paris.    .  .  . 
Richmond .    . 
Winchester 


Alexandria. . 
Baton  Rouge  . 
Bogalitsa 
Crowley     .    . . 
Gretna .  .  . 
Houma   .    .    . . 
Lafayette. 
Lake  Charles. 
Minden 

Monroe 

Morgan  City. . 
New  Iberia .  .  . 
New  Orleans.  . 
Shreveport  . . 


Auburn  .    . 

Augusta 

Bangor   . 
Bath . . 

Belfast 

Biddeford  ..      . 

Brewer 

Brunswick 
Calais   . 
Caribou.  . 
Gardiner 
Houlton. 
Lewis  ton. 
Old  Town 
Portland . . 
Presque  Isle 
Rockland 
Rumford. . 
Raco. . . . 
i.^anford ... 
Skowliegan     .. 
South  Portland 
Waterville   . 
Westbrook  .  . . 

Annapolis  . 
Baltimore.  .  . 
Cambridge. 
Cumberland 
Frederick 
Frostburg  . 
Haserstown 
Salisbiii ;/ 


1920 


1910. 


16.901 
7,989 
9,781 
9,018 

16.028 
481 

18,052 
5,111 
(N  ot  separa 
7,674 

15,085 

50,022 
7,048 

72.128 
7.933 
KENTUCKY 

14,729 
7,379 
9,038 

57,121 
5,034 
7,646 
5,001 
9,805 

12.169 
9.690 

41,634 

234.891 

6,5S3 

6.107 

8,041 

20.317 

17.424 

24,738 
6,310 
5,02i 
7,806 

LOUISIANA 

17,610 

21,782 
8,245 
6,108 
7,197 
5,100 
7,855 

13,088 
6,105 

12,075 

5,429 

0,278 

387,219 

43,874 
MAINE 

16,985 

14,114 

25,9^48 

14,731 
5,083 

18,008 
6,034 
7,201 
6.034 
6,018 
5,475 
0,191 

31.707 
0.630 

69.190 
6,581 
8.109 
7,0!6 
6,817 

10,691 
5,98! 
0,251 

13,36-1 
9.435 
MARYLAND 

11,214 

733,820 

7,467 

29,837 

11.066 
6,0!  7 

28,029 
7,50 


19,303 
5,722 
7,802 
7,050 

12.403 
400 

14.755 

3,302 

tely    enu 

5,900 

0,678 

43,G84f 
7,034 

52,460 
0.700 

8.088 
6,083 
9,173 
63,270 
0,420 
6,979 


1900. 


20.735 
3,438 
6,208 
6,934 
7,68? 
464 

10,112 

1,213 

merat  ed) 

3,270 

6,074 

33,608 
4,245 

24.671 
5,554 


6,800 
6,362 
8,226 
42,938 
4,285 
6,104 


10,<466 

11,4.52 

9,419 

35,090 

223,928 

5,916 

6,141 

7,305 

30,30'J 

16,011 

22,700 

5,8."9 

5,3-40 

7.1.56 

11.213 

14,897 

5,099 

5,024 
6,392 

11,449 
3.002 

10,209 

5,47r 

7,400 

339,075 

2»,0]  5 

15,004 

13,2!  1 

24,M)3 

O.liOO 

4.0)8 

17,070 

5.007 

0,0^1 

6.110 

5,3  r7 

5,a  1 1 

5.W46 
20,247 

0,317 
58,571 

5,179 

8.174 

6,583 
9,0  49 

.'>,3*-I 

7,4-.- 1 

11,45K 

8,:'8i 

8,000 

558.485: 

6, -407 

ai.aso 

10,411 
0,028 

16,607 
6,000 


9,487 

10,272 

7,280 

26,369 

204,731 

4,081 

6,423 

4,162 

28,301 

13,189 

19,446 

4,003 

4,653 

5,964 

5.648 
11,209 

■■  '4,214 

3,212 
3,314 
6,680 
1.501 
5,428 
2,332 
6,815 
287.104 
16,013 

12,951 

11,083 

21,8.-|0 

10,477 

4,615 

16,145 

4,835 

6,806 

7.065 

4,758 

5,501 

4,686 

23,701 

6,703 

50.145 

3,804 

8,150 

2,505 

6,122 

6,078 

5,180 

6,2.87 

9,477 

7,283 

8,52.5 
508,9,67 

5,747 
17,128 

0,296 

5,274 
13,591 

4,277 


452         Population  of  Places  of  5,000  or  More  Inhabitants. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Place. 


Abington 

Adams 

Agawam 

Amesbury 

Amherst 

Amlover 

Arlington 

Athol 

Attleboro 

Bolmont 

Bever)y 

Blaolcstone 

Boston ....  J>i ... . 

Braintree 

Bridgewater 

Brockton 

Brookllne 

Cambridge 

Canton 

Chelsrq/brd 

Cholseft 

Cliio.opee 

Clinton 

Concord 

Danvers 

Tiedham 

Dracut 

Easthampton 

Easton 

Everett 

Fairhaven 

Fall  Ulver 

Fitchburg 

Framingham 

Itanklin 

Gardner 

Gloucester 

Grafton 

Great  Harrington . 

Greenfleld 

Haverhill 

Hlngham 

Holyoke 

Hudson 

Hyde  Park 

Ipswich 

Lawrence 

Leominster 

Lexlngtj)n 

Lowell 

Ludlow 

Lynn 

Maiden 

Mansfield 

Mar,'!3'aead 
arll)oro 

Maynard 

Medford 

Melrcse 

Methuen 

Middleboro 

MUfuid 

MiUbuvy 

Milton 

Montague 

Natlck    

Needliam   

New  Bedford 

Newburyport 

Newton    

North  Adams  .  .  . 
North  Andover.  . 
Nort'i  Attleboro  . 
Novtliampton.  . . . 

Nonhbridge 

Norwood 

Oraii'.o   

Palmer 

Peabody 

Pittsliold 

Plymouth 

Quiney 

Heading 

Revere 

Rockland 

Salem     

Saua;us 

SomorvlUe 


1920. 


5.787 


5,023 


6,550 

7,489 
18,646 

9,792 
19,731 
10,744 
22,561 

4,299 

748,060 

10,554 

8,438 

66,138 

37,748 

109,694 

5,945 

5,682 
43,184 
36,214 
12,964 

6,461 
11,108 
10,783 

6,280 


5,041 
4fl,109 

7,291 

120,485 

41.013 

16,785 

6,497 
16,960 
22,947 

6,886 

6,315 
15,462 
53,884 

5,599 
60,203 

7,607 
(Boston) 

6,201 
94,270 
19,745 

6,340 
112,759 

7,470 
99,148 
49,103 

e.25o 

7,324 
15,017 

7,086 
38,687 
(8,204 
15,189 

8,453 
13,471 

5,652 

9,38'J 

7,fi75 
10,907 

7.012 

121.217 

15,609 

46,054 

22,282 

6,366 

9,238 
21,951 
10,174 
12,627 

5'393 

9.896 
19,552 
41.751 
13,032 
47,611 

7,42  4 
28,823 

7,544 
42.515 
10,874 
93,091 


1910. 


5,455 

13,026 

13,501 

9,894 

5,112 

'  7,301 

11,187 

8,536 

16,215 

5,51" 

18,650 

5,648 

670,585 

8,066 

7,688 

56,878 

27,792 

104,839 

4,797 

5,010 

32,452 

25,401 

13,075 

6,421 

9,407 

.    9,284 

3,461 

8,524 

5,139 

33,484 

5,122 

119,295 

37,826 

12,948 

5,641 

14,699 

24,398 

5,705 

5,926 

10,427 

44,115 

4,965 

57,730 

6,743 

15,507 

5,777 

85.892 

17.580 

4.918 

106,294 

4,918 

89,336 

44.404 

5,183 

7,338 

14,579 

6,390 

23,150 

15,715 

11,448 

8,214 

13,055 

4,710 

7,921 

6,806 

9,836 

5,02fj 

96,652 

14,949 

39,806 

22,019 

5,520 

9,562 

19,431 

8,807 

8,014 

5,282 

8,610 

15,72  t 

32,121 

12,141 

32,642 

5,813 

18.219 

6,928 

43,697 

8,047 

77,230 


1900 


4,489 

11,134 

2,536 

9,473 

5,028 

;6,813 

8,603 

7,061 

11,335 

3,929 

13,884 

5.721 

560,892 

5,981 

5,806 

40,063 

19,935 

91,886 

4,584 

3,984 

34,?72 

19,167 

13,667 

6,652 

8,542 

7,457 

3,253 

5,603 

4,837 

24,336 

3,567 

104,863 

31,531 

11,302 

5,017 

10,813 

26,121 

4,869 

5,854 

7,927 

37,175 

5,059 

45,712 

5,454 

13,244 

4,658 

02,559 

12,392 

3,831 

94.9o9 

3,536 

68,513 

33,664 

4,006 

7,582 

13,609 

3,142 

18,244 

12,962 

7,512 

6,883 

11,376 

4,450 

6,578 

6,150 

9,188 

4,016 

62,442 

14,478 

33,537 

24,200 

4,243 

7,253 

18,613 

7,036 

5,480 

5,520 

7,801 

11, .523 

21,766 

9,592 

23,899 

4,969 

10,395 

5,327 

35,956 

5,084 

61,643 


MASSACHUSETTS — Continued. 


PLACE. 


Southbrldge 

South  Hadley . . . 

Spencer 

Springfield 

Stoneham 

Stoughtou 

Swampscott 

Taunton 

Uxbridge 

Wakefield 

VValtham    

Ware 

Watertown 

Webster 

Wellesley 

West  Springfield. 

Westboro 

VVestfield 

Weymouth 

Whitman 

Winchendon 

Winchester 

Wlnthrop 

Woburn 

Worcester 


1920. 


14,245 

5,527 

5,930 

129,563 

7,873 

6.865 

8,101 

37,137 

5,384 

13,010 

30,891 

8,525 

21,457 

13,258 

6,224 

13,443 

5,789 

18,603 

15,057 

7,147 

5,901 

10,391 

15,446 

16.565 

179,754 

MICHIGAN. 


1910. 


Adrian 

Albion 

Alma 

Alpena 

Ann  Arbor 

Battle  Creek 

Bay  City 

Benton  Harbor 

Bessemer 

Boyne  City 

Cadillac 

Charlotte 

Cheboygan 

Coldwater 

Detroit 

Dowagiac 

Escanaba  

Flint 

Grand  Haven 

Grand  Rapids 

Hamtramck 

Hancock     

Hastings  

Highland  Park 

Hiilsdale 

Holland    

Houghton 

Ionia 

Iron  Mountain 

Ironwood 

Ishpeming 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo 

Lansing f. 

Laurium 

LudinKton 

Manistee 

Manistique    

Marquette 

Menominee    

Midland         

Monro3 

Muaising 

Mt.  Ciemons 

Muskegon    

MusV;cF,on  licights. . . 

Ncgauuee 

Kilea 

Owasso 

Petoskey 

Pontlac 

Port  Huron 

River  Rougo 

Saginaw   

St.  Joseph 

Sault  Ste   Marie 

Sturgls 

Three  Rivers 

Traverse  City 

AVyandotte     

Ypsllantl 


11,878 

8,3 

7,542 

11,101 

19,516 

36,164 

47,554 

12.227 

5,482 

4,284 

9,734 

5,126 

5,642 

6,114 

993,678 

5,440 

13,103 

91,599 

7,224 

137,634 

48,615 

7,527 

5,132 

46,599 

5,470 

12,166 

4.456 

6,935 

8,251 

1 5,739 

10,500 

48,374 

48,487 

57,327 

6,696 

8,810 

9,690 

6,380 

12,718 

8,907 

5,483 

11,573 

.5,037 

9,488 

36,570 

9,514 

7,419 

7,311 

12,575 

5,064 

34,273 

25,944 

9,822 

61,903 

7,251 

12,096 

5,995 

6,209 

10,925 

13,851 

7.4131 


12,592 

4,894 

6,740 

88,926 

7,090 

6,316 

6,204 

34,259 

4,671 

11,404 

27,834 

8,774 

12,875 

11,509 

6,413 

9.224 

5,446 

16,044 

12,895 

7,292 

5,678 

9,309 

10,132 

15,308 

145,986 


10,763 

5,833 

2,767 

!  12,706 

14,817 

25,267 

45,166 

9,185 

4,583 

5,218 

8,375 

4,886 

6,8.59 

6,945 

465,766 

6,088 

13,194 

38,550 

5,856 

112,571 

3,559 

8,981 

4,383 

4,120 

5,001 

10,490 

5,113 

5,030 

9,216 

12,821 

12,448 

31,433 

39,437 

31,229 

8,537 

9,132 

12,381 

4,722 

11,503 

10,507 

2,527 

6,893 

2,932 

7,707 

24,062 

1,680 

8,460 

5,1.56 

9,639 

4,778 

14,532 

18,803 

4,163 

50,510 

6,936 

12,615 

3,635 

6,072 

12,115 

8,287 

6,230 


1900 


10,025 
4,256 
7,627 

62,0,59 
6,197 
5,442 
4,548 

31,036 
3,599 
9,290 

23,481 
8,203 
9,706 
8,804 
6,072 
7,105 
6,400 

12,310 

11,324 
6,155 
5,001 
7,248 
6,058 

14,254 
118,421 


9,654 

4,519 

2,047 

11,802 

14,509 

18,563 

27,628 

6,662 

3,911 

912 

5,997 

4,092 

6,489 

6,216 

285,704 

4,151 

9,549 

13,103 

4,743 

87,565 

'4,050 

3,172 

427 

4,151 

7,790 

3,359 

5,209 

9,242 

9,705 

13,255 

25,180 

24,404 

16,485 

6,643 

7,166 

14,260 

4,126 

10.058 

12,818 

2,363 

5,043 

2,014 

6,576 

20,818 

1,012 

6,935 

4,287 

8,696 

5,285 

9,769 

19,158 

1,748 

42,345 

5,155 

10,538 

2,465 

3,550 

9,407 

5,183 

7,378 


Population  of  Places  of  6,000  or  More  Inhabitants.  453 


MINNESOTA. 


ITACE. 


Albert  Lea  . . . 

Austin      

Bemldjl.     ..    . 
Bralnerd   ...    . 
Chlsbolm    .  . 
Cloquet .  .    .  . 
Crooks  ton 
Duluth   .    .  . 

Eveleth 

Faribault   . .  . 
Fergus  Falls 
Hlbbing    .  .    . 
Little  Falls 

Mankato 

Minneapolis 
Moorhead .  .  . 
New  Ulm   . . . 
Owatonna    . 
Red  Wing .  .  . 
Rochester.   . . . 

St.  Cloud 

St.  Paul 

South  St.  Paul . 
Stillwater  . .  . 
Virginia.  .  .    . 
■Willmar 
Winona     .   . . 


BUoxl 

Brookhaven . 

Clarksburg 

Columbus 

Corinth . 

Greenville. 

Greenwood 

Gulf  port  . . 

Hattiesburg 

Jackson 

Laurel , . 

McComb 

Meridian 

Natchez . 

Pascagonla 

Tupelo.  . 

Vicksburg 

Yazoo 

Brook  ft  eld .  . 
Cape  Girardeau 
Carthage 
ChllUcothe 
Clinton . . 
Columbia 
De  Soto   . 
Flat  River     .    . 
Fulton 

Hannibal.  .  .  . 
Independence 
Jefferson  City 
Joplin .... 
Kansas  City 
Klrksvllle 
Lexington . 
Maplewood 
Marshall 
Mexico .    . 
Moberly 

Nevada 

Poplar  Bluff 
St  Charles 
St.  Joseph     - 
St.  Louis 
Sedalia.  . . 
Springfield 
Trenton .  . 
University    . .  .  . 

Webb  City 

Webster  Groves 
Wellaton 


1920. 


1910. 


Anaconda  . . 
BUUngB.... 
Bozoman.  . . 

Butte 

Great  Falls 
Havre 


8,056 

10,118 
7,080 
9,591 
9,039 
5,127 
6,650 

98,917 
7,20.5 

11,089 
7,581 

15,089 
5,500 

12,469 
380,582 
5.270 
6,745 
7,2.52 
8,637 

13,722 

15,873 

234,595 

6,860 

7,735 

14.022 
5,892 

19,143 

MISSISSIPPI 

10  937 

6.552 
10,501 

4,946 
11,560 

7,793 

8,157 
13,270 
22,679 
13,037 

7,775 
23,436 
12,608 

6,082 

5,055 
17,931 

5,244 

MISSOURI. 

6,304 

10.2.52 

10,068 

'  6,525 

5,098 

10,681 

5,003 

nincorp  ) 

5,595 

18,950 

11.686 

14,067 

29,902 

324,410 

7,413 

4,695 

7,431 

5,200 

6.013 

12,808 

7.139 

8,042 

8.503 

77.939 

772.897 

21.144 

39,620 

6.951 

6,792 

7.807 

9,474 

nincrop ) 

MONTANA. 

11,668 
15,100 

6,183 
41,611 
24,121 

5,429 


6,19_ 
6,000 
5,099 
8,526 
7,684 
7,031 
7.559 

78,406 
7,036 
9,001 
6,8S7 
8,832 
6,078 

10,365 
301,408 
4,810 
5,618 
,5,058 
9,018 
7,844 

10.600 

214.744 

4,510 

10,198 

10,473 
4,135 

18,583 


(U 


(tr 


1900 


4.500 
5,474 
2,183 
7,524 

3,072 
.5,359 

52,'>;)9 
2,7.52 
7,8  58 
6,072 
2,481 
5,774 

10,. 590 
202,718 
3,730 
5,403 
5,501 
7,.525 
6,843 
8,663 
103,065 
2,322 

12,318 
2,962 
3,409 

19.714 


8,049 

5,467 

5,293 

2,678 

4,079 

1,773 

8,988 

6,484 

5,020 

3,661 

'     9,610 

7,642 

5,836 

3,026 

6,386 

1,060 

11,733 

4,175 

21,262 

7,816 

8,465 

3,193 

6,237 

4,477 

23.285 

14.050 

11.791 

12.210 

3,379 

708 

3,881 

2,118 

20,814 

14.834 

6,796 

4.944 

5,749 

5.484 

8,475 

4,815 

9,483 

9,416 

6,265 

6.905 

4,992 

5,061 

9,662 

5,651 

■    4,721 

5,611 

'     5,112 

5,22S 

4,883 

18,341 

12,780 

9,859 

6,9.54 

11.8.50 

9,664 

32.073 

26,023 

248,381 

163,752 

6,347 

5,966 

5,242 

4.190 

4,976 

4,869 

5,086 

5,939 

5,099 

10,923 

8.012 

7,176 

7,461 

6,916 

4,321 

9,437 

7.982 

77,403 

102,979 

687,029 

575.238 

17,822 

15,231 

35,201 

23,267 

5,656 

5,396 

2,417 

11,817 

9,201 

7,080 

1,895 

7,312 

10,134 

9,453 

10.031 

3,229 

5,107 

3.419 

39,165 

30,470 

13,948 

14,930 

3.624 

1,033 

M  ONT  AN  A — Continued. 


Place 


Helena.     .  .    . 
Kali;-,pell.  . 
Lewlstown 
Livingston 
Miles  City   .  . 
Missoula  .... 

Beatrice .    .    . 

Columbus 

Falrbury 

Fremont 

Grand  Island 
Hastings     .    .    . 
Kearney     .  . . 

Lincoln 

Nebraska  City 

Norfolk 

North  Platte 

Omaha 

Scotts  Bluff .  .    . 
South  Omaha. 
York     


1920. 


12.037 
5,147 
6.120 
6,326 
7,937 

12,608 

NEBRASKA. 


1910. 


12.515 

5,519 
2,992 
5,359 
4,697 
12.869 


1900. 


Reno 


Berlin .... 

Clarenw.it 

Concord 

Derry   . 

Dover  . 

Franklin 

Keene 

Laconia 

Lebanon . . . 

Manclicster 

Nashua. .  .  . 

Portsmouth 

Rochester. . . 

Somersworth 


Asbury  Park . 

Atlantic  City  . 

Bavonne 

Belleville. 

Bloomfleld 

Boonton 

Boundbrook 

Bridgeton 

Burlington 

Camden 

Clifton 

CoUingswood 
Dover. .  .    . 
East  Orange 
Elizabeth. 
Euglewood 
Fort  Lee 
Garfield    . 
Gloucester . 
Guttenberg 
Hackensack 
Haddontleld 
Hammonton 
Harrison  .      .    . 
Hoboken 

Irvington 

Jersey  City    .  .  . 

Kearny 

Lodl 

Long  Branch . . . 

Madison 

MUlville 

Montclair. .    . 
Morristown 

Newark 

New  Brunswick 
North  Plalnfleld 

Nutley 

Orange 

Passaic 

Paterson . . 
Pensauken  . . 
Perth  Amboy... 
Philllpsburg  .    . 
Plaiufield 


NEVADA. 

....    I       12.0161 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

16,014 

9.524 

22,167 

5.382 

13.029 

6.318 

11.210 

10.897 

6,162 

78.384 

28.379 

13.569 

9.673 

6.588 

NEW  JERSEY 

12.400 

.50,682 

76,754 

15.696 

22,011 

5,381 

5,906 

14.323 

9,049 

116.309 

26.470 

8,714 

9,817 

.50,587 

95,682 

11.617 

.5,76! 

19.381 

12.162 

6.726 

17.667 

5,646 

6,417 

15.721 

68,166 

25.466 

297,864 

26,724 


10,8671 


8,175 
13.521 

5,523 
14,691 
28,810 
12,505 
414.216 
32,779 

6,016 

9,421 

33.239 

63,824 

135,866 

6.474 
41,707 
16,923 
27.700 


11, 

7, 
21, 

5 
13 

6, 
10. 
10 

5 
70, 
26 
11 


10 

46, 

55, 

9, 

15. 

4, 

3, 

14, 

8, 

94, 

11, 

4, 

7, 

34, 

73, 

9, 

4, 

10, 

9, 


14 

4, 

5, 

14, 

70 

11, 

267, 

18 

4 

13, 

4 

!2 

21 

12 

347, 

23, 

6, 

e. 

29. 
54 
126. 
4, 
32. 
13. 
20 


,780 
.529' 
,497 
,123 
,247 
,132 
,068 
,183 
,718 
,063 
,005 
.269 
.868 
,704 

160 
150 
.545 
,891 
070 
,930 
,970 
,209 
.336 
,538 
,869 
795 
,468 
,371 
,409 
,924 
472 
,213 
,462 
647 
0.50 
,142 
088 
498 
,324 
.887 
,779 
,659 
,138 
,298 
,658 
,541 
,550 
,.507 
,469 
388 
117 
009 
630 
773 
600 
169 
121 
903 
50 


10.770 
2,526 
1,096 
2,778 
1,938 
4,366 


9,661 

9.3.56 

7.875 

5,410 

5,014 

3,522 

5,454 

5.294 

3,140 

9,605 

8,718 

7,241 

13,960 

10,320 

7,5.54 

16,647 

9,338 

7,188 

7.702 

6,202 

5,654 

54.934 

43,973 

40,169 

6,279 

5,488 

7.380 

8,631 

6,025 

3,883 

10,450 

4,793 

3,640 

191.601 

124,096 

102,555 

6,912 

1 ,740 

(Omaha) 

26,259 

20,001 

5,388 

6,235 

5,132 

4,500 


.S,S88 

6,498 

19,632 

3,.583 

13,207 

5,846 

9.165 

8,042 

4,069 

50,987 

23,898 

10.637 

8,466 

7.023 


4,148 

27,838 

32,722 

5,907 

9,668 

V  3,901 

2,622 

13,913 

7,392 

75,935 

5,351 

1,633 

5,938 

21,506 

52.130 

6,253 

3,504 

6,840 

3,825 

9.443 

2,776 

3,481 

10,596 

59,364 

5,255 

206,433 

10,896 

1,917 

8,872 

3,754 

10,583 

13,962 

11,267 

246.070 

20,006 

5,009 

■  24.141 
27,777 

105,171 

3,145 

17,699 

10.052 

15,369 


454 


Population  of  Places  of  n,000  or  More  Inhabitants. 


NEW  JERSEY — Coniinnrd. 


PLACE 

1020 

1010 

1900 

I^'liiceton 

5,017 

1 1 .042 

0.251 

7,510 

1I.047 

.5,737 

5,348 

0.407 

7,4.35 

0,718 

7.807 

7.274 

0,500 

10,174 

5.050 

110,280 

20,051 

0,700 

9,020 

14,485 

40,008 

29,020 

X5.573 

5.301 

5,130 

0,337 

7,30S 

5,410 

5,780 

2,725 

3,138 

7,045 

0,014 

5,000, 

7,007 

0,014 

4,772 

7,500 

2,750 

00.SI5 

2 1 .023 

.5,282 

0.420 

1 1,228 

35,403 

13,500 

10,080 

4,042 

3,800 

Bahway 

Ked  Bank 

7,035 
5,428 
2,685 

Roselle   

1,652 

Roseile  Park 

Rutherford 

Salem 

Sotnerville 

4,411 
,5,811 
4,843 

South  Amboy 

South  Orange 

Boulli  River  (boro) . . . 

Summit, 

TenaOy 

Trenton 

6,340 
4,008 
2,702 
5,.302 
1,746 
73,307 

Union 

1.5,187 

Vlneland 

4,370 

stflelrt 

L'hawken 

^st  Hoboken 

est  Now  York 

twt  Orange 

5,325 

23,004 

5,207 

0,880 

voodbiiry 

4,087 

NEW  \OTH¥i— Continued. 


NEW 

Albuquerque 

Uaton 

RoHv/eil , 

i^aiilij.  Fe 


MEXICO. 

15,1.57 
5,544 
7,002 
7,230 


NEW  YORK. 


Albany 

Albion 

AmstBrdam 

Auburn 

Batavla 

Bin^hamton 

Buffalo 

Canandai(?ua 

CatslciU 

Cohoos 

Corning 

Cortland 

Dunkirk 

Elntira 

Fri'flonia 

Fultoji 

Geneva 

Glen  Cove 

Glentj  Falls 

Glovor.sville 

Hiist  ings-on-Hudson . . 

Haverstraw 

Herkimer 

Hoo->;(tk  Falls 

Hoiiioll     

Hud.-:on 

Hud.soa  Falls 

Ilion 

Ithac.'i 

Jamestown 

Johnstown     

Kingston 

Lackawanna 

Mttle  Fall3 

Lockport 

Malone 

Mamuroneck 

Mat  tea  wan 

.Meoiianlcsville 

Medina 

Middletown 

Mt.  Vernon 

Newark 

Ncwburgh 

New  Rochelle 

New  York 

Niagara  Falls 

North  Tarrytown.    . 
Noi  ill  Tonawanda.  . 

N<>nvich 

Ogdensburg 

Olea.i 

Oneida 

Oneoiita 

Ossining 

'vivv«.uo 


113,344 

4.083 
33..524 
30,142 
13.5  U 
00,800 
500,508 

7,3 

4,728 
22,087 
15,820 
13.204 
10,335 
4..,305 

6,051 
13,043 
14,648 

S,644 
16,.591 
22.026 

5,526 

5,226 
10,153 

4,806 
15.025 
11,745 

5,701 
10.169 
17,004 
38,917 
10,905 
26,688 
17,918 
13,029 
21,308 

7.5.50 

6,276 
(Beacon) 

8,166 

6,237 
18,420 
42.726 

6,964 

30,272 

30,213 

5,020,0  i 

oO,  700 

,5,927 
15,182 

8,2;!0 
14,609 
20,506 

10,541 

11,582 
10,739 
23,626 


11,020 
4,539 
0,172 
5,072 

100,2,53 

5,016 

31,267 

34,608 

11.613 

48,  t43 

423,715 

7,217 

5,290 

21,709 

13,730 

11,504 

17,221 

37,176 

.5,285 

10,480 

12,446 


15,243 

20,042 

4,552 

5,669 

7,520 

.5,532 

13,617 

11,417 

5,189 

6,588 

14,802 

31,297 

10,447 

25,908 

14,549 

12,273 

17,970 

6,467 

5,399 

6.727 

6,634 

5,683 

15,313 

30,919 

6,227 

27,305 

28.867 

1,766.883 

30,445 

5,421 

11,955 

7,422 

15,933 

14,743 

8,317 

9,491 

11,480 

23.368 


6,238 
3,540 
2,019 
5,603 

94,151 

4,477 

20,929 

30,3 15 

9,180 

35,005 

352,387 

6,151 

5,481 

23,910 

11,061 

9,014 

11,616 

33,672 

4,127 

8,206 

10,'r43 


12,613 

18,349 

2,002 

5,935 

5,555 

5,671 

11,918 

9,528 

4,473 

5,138 

13,13'. 

22,892 

10,130 

24,535 

10,381 

16,581 

5,935 

5,807 
4,695 
5,71  i 

14,522 

21.223 
4,578 

24  943 

14,720 
3,437,202 

19,457 
4.2  H 
9.089 
5,765 

12,633 
9,462 
6,361 
7,147 
7  939 

22,199 


Place. 


Pcskskill 

Penn  Yan 

Plattsburg 

Port  Cliester. ... 

Port  Jervis 

Poughkeepsie 

Rensselaer   

Rochester 

Rome 

Rye 

Salamanca 

Saratoga  Springs. 

Seaeneotady 

Seneca  Falls 

Solvay 

Syracuse 

Tarrytown 

Tonawanda 

Troy   

l^tu-a 

W.itcrtown 

Wsitervliel 

White  Plains. . . . 
Yonkers 


192;; 


15,858 

5,215 

10,909 

16,573 

10,171 

35.000 

10,823 

295,750 

26,341 

5.308 

9,276: 

13.181 

88,723 

6,389 

7.352 

171,717 

5.807 

10.068 

72.013 

94,156 

31.263 

16.073 

21,031 

100,226 


luio 


15.24 -.■ 

4,597 

11,138 

12,800 

9,564 

27,936 

10,711 

218.149 

20,497 

3  904 

5  792 

12.693 

73,826 

6.588 

5,139 

137,240 

5,600 

8.290 

76.813 

74,410 

26  730 

15  074 

15,949 

79,803 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Asheville 

Burlington 

Charlotte 

Concord 

IJurham 

Elizabeth  City 

FayettevlUe 

Gastonia 

Goldsboro 

Greensboro 

Greenville 

Henderson   

Hickory 

High  Point 

Kiiiston    

Lexington 

Newoern 

Raleigh 

Reitlsville 

Rocky  Mount  

Salem (W 

Salisbury 

Statcsville 

TliomasviUe 

Washington 

Wilmington 

Wilson 

Winston 


28,504 
5,952 

46,318 
9,903 

21,719 
8,925 
8,877 

12,871 

11,296 

19,746 
5,772 
5,207 
5,076 

14,302 

'  '5,254 
12,198 
24,418 
5,333 
12,742 
Salem) 
13,884 
7,895 
5,676 
6,166 
33,372 
10,653 
48,395 


18,762 
4.808 

34,014 

■8,715 

18,241 
8,412 
7.045 
5,759 
6,107 

15,895 
4,101 
4,503 
3,716 
9,525 
6,995 
4,163 
9,961 

19,218 
4,828 
8,051 
5,533 
7,153 
4,599 
3,877 
6,211 

25,718 
6,717 

17,167 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 


Bismarck 

Oevil  s  Lake,..  . . . 

Fargo 

Gi-and  Forks 

J.imestown      

.vllnot       


6,951 

5,140 

21,961 

13,950 

6,627 

10,476 


5,413 
5,157 
14,331 
12,478 
4,358 
6,188 


OHIO. 


Akron 

Alliance 

Asuland 

Ashtabula 

Atnens 

Barbertou 

Bsllaire 

Bi3tleto:itaine 

Ballevue 

BoA'ling  Green 

Bu-jyras     

Ca:nbri'lgo 

Canal  Dover 

Canton. .    

CiiiUicothe 

Cin-jianati 

Circleville 

Cleveland 

Cleveland  Heights 

Columbus 

Conneaut 

Coihocton    

Cuyahoga  Falls. .   . 
Dayton 


208,435 

69,067 

21,603 

15,083 

9.249 

6,795 

22.082 

,18.266 

6,418 

5,463 

18.811 

9.410 

15,061 

12.946 

9336 

8  238 

5.776 

5  209 

5,788 

5  222 

10,425 

8,122 

13,104 

11,327 

8.101 

6  621 

87.091 

50,217 

15,831 

14.508 

401,247 

363,591 

7.049 

6.744 

796  836 

560  663 

15,236 

2.955 

237  031 

181,611 

9  343 

8.31S 

10  847 

9.603 

10.200 

4.020 

152.559 

116.577 

1900. 

10.358 
4,650 
8,434 
7,440 
9,385 

24,029 

7,466 

162,608 

15,343 

4.25i 
12,409 
31,682 

6,519 

3,493 
108,374 
•   4,770 

7,421 
60,651 
56,383 
21,696 
14,321 

7,899 
47,931 


14,691 
3,69a 

18,031 
7,910 
6,679 
6,348 
4,670 
4,610 
5,877 

10,035 
2,565 
3,746 
2,535 
4,163 
4,106 
1,231 
9,090 

13,643 
3,262 
2,937 
3,642 
6,277 
3,141 
751 
4,842 

20,976 
3,525 

10,008 


3,319 
1,729 
9,589 
7,6.52 
2,853 
a,277- 

42)728 

8,974 

4,087 

12,949 

3,066 

4,354 

9,912 

6.649 

4.101 

5,067 

6,560 

8.241 

5.422 

30,667 

12.976 

325.902 

6.991 

381,768 

125.566 

7.133 

6.473 

3.186 

85.333 


Population  of  Places  of  5,000  or  More  Inhabitants. 
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OrAO—Conlinucd. 


Place 


Defiance : 

Delaware 

Delphos 

Dennison 

East  Clevelaud 

East  Liverpool 

East  Palestine 

East  Youngstown 

Elyria 

Fiudlay 

Fostorip 

Froinont 

Galiou  

Gallipolia •  • 

Girard 

Greenville 

Hamlltou 

Ironton 

Jackson 

Kenmore 

Kent 

Kenton 

Lakewood 

Lancaster 

Lima 

Logan 

Loraine ■ 

MadisonviUo v-- 

Mansfield     

Marietta  

Marlon 

Martin's  Ferry 

MasslUon 

Mlddletown 

Mt.  Vernon   

Nelsonville 

New  Phlladelphui  . .    . 

Newark 

Newburgh 

NUes 

Norwallc 

Norwood 

PalnesvlUe 

Plqua 

Portsmoutb. 

Ravenna . 

St.  Bernard 

St.  Mary's 

Salem 

Sandusky 

Shelby 

Sidney 

Springfield     .... 

Steubenville 

Strutters 

Tiffin 

Toledo 

Troy 

Urbana 

tJrichsville 

Van  Wert 

Wapakoneta   . .    . 

Warren 

Wash'g'n  Court  House 

Wcllston 

WellsviUe 

West  Park 

Wilmington 

Wooster 

Xonla.  .  .^ 

Youngstown .... 
ZanesvlUe 


1920 


1910 


1900 


8.876 

8,756 

5,745 

5,524 

27,292 

21,411 

5,750 

11,237 

20.474 

17,015 

9,987 

12,468 

7,374 

6,070 

6,556 

7,104 

39,075 

14,007 

5,842 

12.683 

7.070 

7.090 

41,732 

14,700 

41,306 

5,493 

37.295 

uincorp ) 

27.824 

15,100 

27,891 

11,0.34 

17,42.S 

23.594 

9.237 

0,4<10 

10,718 

20,718 

2,95 

13.080 

7.379 

24.966 

7,272 

15.044 

33,011 

7,219 

6.312 

5.679 

10,305 

22,897 

.5,578 

8,590 

60,840 

28,508 

5,847 

14,375 

243,109 

7,260 

7,621 

0,428 

8,100 

5,29; 

27,050 

7,962 

0,687 

8.899 

8,560 

5,037 

8.204 

9,110 

132,358 

29,569 


Ada 

Ardmore 

Bartlesville. 
Blaekwcll . . . 
Chickasha .  . 
Gushing .  .  . . 
Drumright. , 

Durant 

El  Reno 

Enid 

Guthrie 

Henryetla  . 

Hugo 

Lawton . . . . , 


OKLAHOMA. 

8.012 

14.181 

14,417 

7,174 

10,179 

6,326 

6,460 

7.340 

7,737 

16,576 

11,757 

5,889 

6,368 

8,930 


7.327 

9,076 

5,038 

4,008 

9,179 

20,387 

3,537 

4,972 

14,825 

14,858 

9,597 

9.939 

7,214 

5,560 

3,730 

6,237 

35,279 

13.147 

5,468 

1,561 

4,488 

7.185 

15,181 

13,093 

30,508 

4,850 

28,883 

5.193 

20.768 

12,923 

18,232 

9,133 

13,879 

13,1.52 

9,08:; 

6,08i 

8,542 

25.404 

5,813 

8,361 

7,858 

16,185 

5,501 

13,388 

23,481 

.5,310 

5,002 

5,732 

8,943 

19.989 

4.903 

0,607 

40,921 

22,391 

3,370 

11,894 

108,497 

6,122 

7,739 

4,751 

7.157 

5,349 

11,081 

7,27V 

6,875 

7,769 

3.179 

4,401 

6.136 

8,706 

79,066 

28,026 


4,349 
8,618 
6,181 
3,260 
10,320 
1,072 


5,330 
7,872 
13,799 
11,654 
1,671 
4,582 
>788 


7.579 
7,940 
4,517 
3.763 
2,757 
16,485 
2,493 

8,'r9i 

17,613 

7,730 

8,439 

7,282 

5.432 

2.630 

5.501 

23.914 

11,868 

4,672 

4,54i 

6,852 

3,355 

8,991 

21,723 

3,480 

16,028 

3,140 

17,640 

13,348 

11,862 

7,760 

11,944 

9.215 

6.633 

5,421 

0,213 

18,157 

5.909 

7,468 

7,074 

6,480 

5,024 

12,172 

17,870 

4,003 

3,384 

5,359 

7,582 

19,664 

4,685 

5.688 

38.253 

14,349 

10,989 

131.822 

5,881 

6.808 

4,582 

6.422 

3.915 

8,529 

5,751 

6,045 

■   6,146 

2,038 

3,613 

6,063 

8,696 

44,885 

23,538 


3,257 
8,759 
4,215 
2,644 
7,862 
826 


OKLAHOM,* — Cor.Hnucd. 


Place. 


McAlester 

Miami 

Muskogee 

Norman 

Oklahoma  City. 

Pawhuska 

Ponca  City. . .  . 

.Sapulpa    

Shawnee 

Tulsa 

Vlnita  

Okmulgee 


1920. 


1910. 


Ashland .  . . , 
Astoria.  ... 
Baker  City. 

Bend 

Corvallia. . . 
Eugene .... 
La  Grande. 
Medford.  . 
Pendleton.. 
Portland  . 
Salem  .  . . 
The  Dalles. 


12.095 
6.802 

30,277 
5,004 

91.258 
6,414 
7,051 

11,634 

15,348 

72,075 
5,010 

17.430 

OREGON. 

4,283 

14,027 

7,729 

5.415 

5.752 

10,593 

6,913 

5,7.56 

7,387 

258.288 

17,679 

5.807 


12.954 
2.907 

25.278 
3,724 

64,205 
2.776 
2,521 
8,283 

12.474 

18,182 
4,082 
4.176 


5.020 

9,599 

6.742 

536 

4.552 

9.009. 

4.843 

8,840 

4,460 

207.214 

14,094 

4,880 


1900 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


4.510 
5.370 
10.087 
10,006 
1,051 
2.676 
5,562 


AUentown 

Altoona 

Ambridge 

Archbald 

Arnold 

Ashland    

Ashley 

Avalon   

Bangor 

Beaver  Falls 

Bellevue     

Berwick 

Bethlehem 

Blakely 

Bloomsbm'g 

Braddock , 

Bradford 

Bristol     

Butler 

Canonsburg 

Carbondale   

Carlisle 

Carnegie 

Carrick 

CatasauQua 

Chambersburg  (boro) 

Charleroi    

Cheltenham 

Chester 

Clalrton 

Clearfield   

Coaldale 

Coatesville 

Columbia 

Connellsville 

Conshohocken 

Corao  polls 

Corry 

Grafton 

Danville 

Darby 

Dickson  City 

Donora 

Dormont 

DoiTancetou    

Dubois 

Dunmore     

Duquesne     

Duryoa 

East  Conemaugh 
Ku.st  Pittsburgh      .  . . 

Easton 

Edwardsvllle 

Elwood  City  (boro) . . 

Erie 

Etna 

Farrell 

Ford  City 

Forest  City 

Frackvillo 


73.502 

51.913 

60,331 

52.127 

12,730 

5,205 

8,603 

7,194 

6,120 

1.818 

6,666 

6,855 

6,520 

5,601 

5,277 

4.317 

5,402 

5.369 

12,802 

12.191 

8.198 

:    6,323 

12.181 

5,357 

50,358 

12.837 

6,564 

5.345 

7.819 

7.413 

20,879 

19,357 

15.525 

14,544 

10.273 

9,256 

23.778 

20,728 

10,632 

3,891 

18,640 

17,040 

10,916 

10.303 

11,516 

10.009 

10.504 

6,117 

4.714 

5,250 

13.171 

11.800 

11.516 

9.615 

11,015 

8,434 

58.030 

38,537 

6.264 

3.326 

8.529 

6.851 

6,336 

5,154 

14,515 

11.084 

10,836 

11.454 

13.804 

12.845 

8,481 

7.480 

6,162 

5.252 

7,228 

5,991 

5,934 

4.583 

6,952 

7,517 

7,922 

6,305 

11.049 

9.331 

14,131 

8,174 

6,455 

1.115 

6,334 

4.046 

13,681 

12,623 

20,250 

17,615 

19,011 

15.727 

7,776 

7,487 

5,256 

5.046 

6,527 

.5.615 

33,813 

28.523 

9,027 

8,407 

8,958 

3,902 

93,372 

66,525 

6,341 

5,830 

15.115 

10.190 

5.605 

4,850 

6,004 

5,749 

5.590 

3,118 

8,144 
1.893 

14,418 
3,040 

32,452 
2,408 
2,529 
4,259 

10,955 
7,298 
2,339 
2.322 


2,634 
8,381 
6.663 

■  i.sig 

3,236 
2.991 
1.791 
4,406 
90.426 
4,258 
3.542 


35,416 
38.973 

'  5.396 
1.426 
6,438 
4,046 
2,130 
4,106 

10,054 
3,416 
3,316 

10,758 
3,915 
6,170 

15,654 

15,029 
7,104 

10,853 
2,714 

13,536 
9,626 
7,330 

*  3,963 
8.864 
5,930 
6,154 

33,983 

■  5.68i 

■  's.'tM 

12.316 
7,160 
5,762 
2,555 
5,369 
1.927 
8,042 
3.429 
4,943 


2.211 

9.375 

12.583 

9,036 

2,i75 
2.883 

25,238 
5.165 
2.243 

52,733 
5,384 
.  Sharon 
2,870 
4,279 
2.594 


456         Population  of  Places  of  5,000  or  More  Inhabitants. 


PENNSYLVANIA — Conllnued. 


PLACE. 


Franklin 9,970 

Frecland 6,666 

GilDerton 4,766 

Glassport 6,959 

Greater  PuQxsutawney  10,311 

Greensburg 15,033 

Groeaville 8,101 

Hanover 8,664 

HaiTlsburg 75,917 

Ha vertord  Township.  .  6,631 

Hazeltou 32,267 

Homestead 20,452 

Huntingdon 7,051 

Indiana' 7,013 

Jeannette 10,627 

Jersey  Shore 6,103 

.Johnstown: 67,327 

.Tuniata 7,660 

Kane 7.283 

Kingston 8.952 

Kiltannlng 7,153 

Knoxvllle 7,201 

Lancaster 53, 150 

Lansford 9,625 

Larkvllle 9,438 

Latrobe 9.-t84 

Lebanon 24,643 

Lohlghton 6.102 

Lewiston 9,849 

Loclc  Haven 8,557 

Liizeme 5,998 

Murcus  Hook 5,324 

MtKees  Rocla 16,713 

McKeesport 45,975 

Mahanoy  City 15,599 

Meadville 14,568 

Mlddletown  (boro) . . .  5,920 

Midland 5,469 

Millvale 8,031 

Milton 8,368 

MlnersvillO 7,845 

Moneasen 18,179 

Monongahela 8,688 

Mt  Carmel 17,469 

Mt.  Oliver 5,575 

Mt.  Pleasant 5.862 

MunhaU 6,418 

Nanticoke 22,614 

Nantyglo 5,028 

New  Brighton 9,361 

New  Castle   44,938 

New  Kensington 11,987 

Norristown 32,319 

North  Braddock 14,928 

Northampton 9,349 

Oil  City... 21,274 

Old  Forge 12.237 

Olyphant 10.236 

Palmorton 7,168 

Parsons 5,638 

Philadelphia 1,823. 158 

PhoenlxvlUe 10,484 

Pitcairn 5,738 

Pittsburgh 588,193 

Pittston 18,497 

Plymouth 16.500 

Pottstown 17,431 

PottsvUle 21,785 

Punxsutawney 10,311 

Rankin 7,301 

Reading 107,784 

Renovo 5,877 

Rldgway 6,037 

Rochester 6,957 

St.  Clair 6,585 

St.  Mary'3 6.967 

Sayre 8,078 

Schuylkill  Haven 5,437 

Scottdale 5,768 

Scranton 137,783 

.Shamokln 21,204 

Sharon 21,747 

Sharpsburg 8.921 

Shenandoah 24,726 

South  Bethlehem.  .  (Be  thlehem) 

South  Sharon (Sharon) 

Stoelton    13.428 

etroudsburg 6,278 


1920. 


1910 


9,767 
6,197 
5,401 
5,540 
9,058 

13,012 
5.909 
7,057 

64,186 
3.989 

25,452 

18,713 
6,861 
5,749 
8,077 
5.381 

55,482 
5,28-) 
0,626 
6,449 
4,311 
5,651 

47,227 
8,321 
9,288 
8,777 

19.210 
5,310 
8,160 
7,772 
5,426 
1,.573 

14,702 

42,694 

15,93i> 

12,780 
5,374 
1,244 
7,861 
7.460 
7,240 

11,775 
7,.598 

17.532 
4,241 
5,812 
5,185 

18,877 


8,329 
36,280 

7,707 
27,875 
11,82+ 

8.720 
15.6,5^ 
11,324 

8,505 


1900 


7,317 
5,254 
4,373 

■  6,746 
6,508 
4,814 
6,302 

50,167 
2,414 

14,230 

12„554 
6,0.53 
4,142 
5,865 
3,070 

35,936 
1,709 
5,296 
3,846 
3,902 
3,511 

41,459 
4,888 

'  4.6i4 

17,628 

4,629 

4,451 

7,210 

3,817 

1,209 

6,3 'li 

3iv227 

13,504 

10.291 

5,608 

'6,736 
6,175 
4,815 
2,197 
5,173 
13,179 
2,295 
4,745 

■  l'2,ii6 


W.HNSYIWNIK— Continued. 


PLACE. 


6,820 
28,339 

4,665 
22,265 

6,535 

'l3,264 
5,630 
6,180 


4,338 

,549,008 

10,743 

4,975 

633,905 

16,267 

16,996 

15,599 

20,236 

9,058 

6,042 

96,071 

4,621 

5,408 

5,903 

5,640 

6,346 

6,426 

4,747 

5,456 

129.867 

19,588 

15,270 

8,153 

25,774 

19,973 

10,190 

14,246 

4,379 


2,529 

.293,697 

9,196 

2,601 

451,512 

12,556 

13,649 

13,696 

15,710 

6,746 

3,775 

78,961 

4,082 

3,515 

■  4,688 


4,295 

5,243 

3.654 

4,261 

102,026 

18,202 

8,916 

6,842 

20,321 

13,241 


Summlthill 

Sunbury 

Swissdale 

SwoyersviUe 

Tamaqua   

Tarentum 

Taylor 

Throop 

TitusviUe 

Turtle  Creek 

Tyrone 

Uniontown 

Vandergrift 

Warren 

Washington 

Waynesboro 

West   Berwick (U 

West  Chester 

West  Hazelton 

West  Pittston 

Wilkes  Barre 

Wllkensburg 

Willlaiasport 

WUmerding -. . 

Windher 

Wlnton 

Woodlawn 

York 


1920 


5,499 

15,721 

10,908 

6,876 

12,363 

8,925 

9,876 

6.672 

8,432 

8,138 

9,084 

15,609 

9,531 

14,256 

21,480 

9,720 

nlncorp.) 

11,717 

5,854 

6,968 

73,833 

24,403 

36,198 

6,441 

9,462 

7,583 

12,495 

47,4991 


1910, 


4,209 

13,770 

7,381 

6,396 

9,462 

7,414 

9,060 

5,133 

8,533 

4,995 

7,176 

13,344 

3,876 

11,080 

18,778 

7,199 

5.512 

11,767 

4,715 

6,848 

67,105 

18,924 

31,860 

6,133 

8,013 

5,280 

»    1,396 

44,750 


1900. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 


Bristol 

Burrillville 

Central  Falls 

Coventry 

Cranston 

Cumberland 

East  Piovldence  . . . . 

Johnston 

Lincoln 

Newport 

iVorth  Providence  . . 

Pawtucket 

Providence 

SouMi  Kingstown .  . .  . 

Warren 

Warwick 

West  Warwick 

Westerly 

Woonsocket 


11,375 
8,606 

24.174 
5,670 

29,407 

10,077 

21,793 
6,8.55 
9,543 

30,255 
7,697 

64,248 

237,595 

5,181 

7,841 

13,481 

15,461 
9,952 

43,496 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


.Anderson .  . . . 
Charleston. . . 

Chester 

Columbia. . . , 
Florence. . . . , 
Gaffney.  ... 
Georgetown. , 
Greenville.  .  . 
Greenwood. . 

Newberry 

Orangeburg . 

Rockhill 

Spartanburg . 

Sumter 

"Union 


SOUTH 


12.086 
3,450 


Aberdeen. . . 

Huron 

Lead 

Mitchell 

Rapid  City. 
Sioux  Falls. 
Watertown. 
Yankton..., 


10,535 
67,957 

5,557 
37,524 
10,968 

5,010 

4,*r9 
23,127 

8,70.3' 

5.894 

7,290 

8  809 
22,638 

9,508 

6,141 

DAKOTA, 

14,537 

8,302 

6,013 

8,478 

5,777 
25,176 

9,400 

5,024 


9,654 

58,833 
4,754 

26,319 
7,057 
4,767 
6,530 

15,741 
6,614 
5,028 
5,900 
7,216 

17  517 
8.109 
5.623 

10,753 
5,791 
8,392 
6,515 
3,854 

14,094 
7.010 
3,787 


2,986 
9,810 
1,716 
2,264 
7,267 
5,472 
4,215 
2i204 
8,244 
3,262 
5,847 
7,344 
2,076 
8,043 
7,670 
5,395 


9,524 

2,516 

5,845 

51,721 

11,886 

28,7.57 

4,179 


3.425 
■33,768 


8,565 

6,901 

7,878 

6,317 

22,754 

18.167 

5,848 

5,279 

21,107 

13,343 

10,107 

8,925 

15,808 

12,138 

5,935 

4,305 

9,825 

8,937 

27,149 

22,441 

5,407 

3<016 

51,622 

39,231 

224.326 

175,597 

6,176 

4,972 

6,585 

6,108 

26,629 

21,316 

8,696 

7,541 

38,125 

23,204 

5,498 

55,807 
4,075 

21,108 
4,647 
3,937 
4,138 

11,860 
4,824 
4,607 
4,455 
5,485 

11,395 
5,673 
5,400 

4,087 
2,793 
6,210 
4,055 
1,342 
10,266 
3,362 
4,125 


Bristol 

Chattanooga . 
Clarksville. . . 
Cleveland... . 
Columbia. ... 
Dyersburg . . . 

Jackson  

Johnson  City. 

Kingsport 

Knoxvllle. . . . 
Memphis .... 


TENNESSEE 

8,047 

57,895 

8,110 

6,522 

5,526 

6,444 

18,860 

12,442 

5,692 

77,818 

162,351 


7,148 

6,271 

44,604 

30,154 

8,548 

9,431 

5,549 

3,858 

5.754 

6,052 

4,149 

3,647 

15,779 

14.511 

8,502 

4,646 

36,346 

32,637 

131,105 

102.320 
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TENNESSEE — Continued. 


Place. 


Morristowu 

Murfreesboro 

Nashville   

Park  City (U 


1920. 


5,881 

5,367 

118,342 

nincorp.) 


1910. 


4.007 

4,679 

110,364 

5,126 


TEXAS. 


Abilene 

Amarlllo 

Austin 

Beaumont 

Belton 

Bonham 

Brenham 

Brownsville  

Brownwood   .    .    . 

BryajQ 

Buricbumett 

Cleburne 

Childress 

Cisco 

Corpus  Chrlfltl 

Corslcana 

Dallas 

Del  Rio 

Denlson 

Denton 

Eagle  Pass 

Eastland 

El  Paso 

Ennls 

Fort  Worth 

Gainesville 

Galveston 

Greenville 

Hillsboro   

Houston 

Houstxjn  Heights . 

I^aredo 

lx)ngview 

Marshall 

McAllen 

McKlnney 

Navasota  

Orange 

Palestine 

Paris 

Port  Arthiu' 

Ranger 

San  Angclo 

San  Autonlo 

San  Benito 

Sherman 

Sulphur  Springs. . 

Taylor 

Temple 

Terrell 

Texarkana 

Tyler 

Vernon   

Victoria 

Waco 

Waxahachie 

Weatherlord 

Wichita  Falls 

Yoakum 


(H 


Brigham 

Logan  

Ogden 

Provo 

Salt  Lake  City . 


UTAH. 

5.282' 

9.439 

32.804 

10.303 

118.110 

VERMONT. 


Barre 

Bennington  (town) . .  . 
Bennington  (village).. 
Brattleboro  (town) . . . . 
Brattieboro  (village) . . . 

Burlington 

Colchester 

Montpeiier 

RoclUngham 

Rutland 

St.  Albans 

St.  Johnsbury  (town) . 
St  John.sbury  (village) 
Springfield 


3.685 
7.522 

25.580 
8,925 

92.777 


10.008 

10,734 

9.982 

8,698 

7,230 

6,211 

8,332 

7,541, 

7,324 

6,517 

22,779 

20,486 

6.627 

6,450 

7.125 

7,856 

6.231 

6,207 

14.954 

13,546 

7.582 

6,381 

8,701 

8,098 

7.163 

6.693 

5,283 

3.250 

1900. 


2.973 

3,999 

80,865 


10,274 

f        9,204 

3,411 

15,494 

9,9.57 

1.442 

34,876 

29,860 

22,258 

40,422 

20.640 

9,427 

5,098 

4,164 

3,700 

6,008 

4.844 

5,042 

5,066 

4,718 

5.968 

11.791 

10,517 

6.305 

8,223 

6,967 

3.965 

6,295 

4,132 

3.589 

5,300 

12,820 

10,364 

7,493 

5,003 

3,818 

692 

7.422 

2,410 

1.514 

10.522 

8,222 

4.703 

11,536 

9,749 

9,313 

158,976 

92,104 

42.638 

10,589 

17,065 

13,632 

11,807 

7,626 

4,732 

4,187 

5,765 

3,536 

9,368 

855 

596 

77,543 

39,279 

15,906 

7,224 

5,669 

4,919 

106.482 

73,312 

26,688 

8.648 

7,624 

7,874 

44.255 

36,981 

37,789 

12.384 

8,850 

6,860 

6.952 

6,115 

5,346 

138,076 

78,800 

44,633 

ouflton) 

6,984 

800 

22,710 

14,855 

13,429 

5.713 

5.155 

3.591 

14.271 

11.452 

7.855 

5,331 

6,677 

4,714 

4.342 

5,060 

3,284 

3.867 

9,212 

5,527 

3.836 

11,039 

10.482 

8.297 

15,040 

11.269 

9.358 

22.251 

7.663 

900 

16,205 

9.392 

10.321 

181.379 

96,614 

63.321 

5,070 
15,031 

12.412 

10.243 

5,558 

5,151 

3,635 

5,965 

5,314 

4,211 

11,033 

10,993 

7.065 

8,349 

7,050 

6,330 

11.480 

9,790 

5,256 

12,085 

10,400 

8,069 

5,142 

3,195 

1,393 

5,957 

3,673 

4,010 

38,500 

26,425 

20,686 

7.958 

6,205 

4.216 

6.203 

5,074 

4,786 

40,079 

8,200 

2,480 

6,184 

4,657 

3,499 

,^ 


2,859 
5,451 

16,313 
6,185 

53,531 


8.448 
8.033 
5.656 
6.640 
5.297 

18,640 
6,352 
6,266 
5,809 

11,499 
6.239 
7.010 
5.666 
2.040 


VIRGINIA. 


Place. 

1920. 

1910. 

1900. 

Alexandria 

18.060 
6,729 

10,688 
6,150 
6,623 

21.539 
6.882 
6,138 
5,876 

29,956 

35,596 
115,777 

31,002 

54,387 

5.277 

171,667 

50,842 
7,724 

10,617 
9,123 
0,883 

15.329 

6.247 

6.766 

5,748 

4.234 

19,020 

5,874 

6.505 

4.879 

29.494 

20.205 

67.452 

24.127 

33.190 

4,807 

127,628 

34.874 

14,528 

Bristol. .' 

4,579 

Charlottesville 

Clifton  Forge 

6,449 
3,579 

Covington 

2,960 

Danville 

16,620 

Fredericksburg 

Hampton 

5.068 
2.764 

Harrisonburg 

3.621 

Lynchburg 

18,891 

Neivport  News 

Norfolk 

19,635 
46,624 

Petersburg 

21,810 

Portsmouth 

17.427 

Pulaski 

2.813 

Richmond 

85,050 

Roanoke 

21.495 

South  Norfolk 

Staunton 

ib.eoi 

7,008 
5,864 

7,289 

Suffolk 

3.827 

Winchester 

5,161 

WASHINGTON. 


Aberdeen  . . . 
Auacortea . . . . 
Bolihagliam. . 
Bremerton . .  . 
Centralia.  . . . 

Everett 

Hoqulam.  . . . 

Olympia 

Port  Angeles . 

Puyallup 

Seattle 

Spokane 

Tacoma 

Vancouver. . . 
Walla  Walla. 
Wenatchee. . . 
Yakima 


15,337 

5,284 

25,570 

8,918 

7,549 

27,614 

10,058 

8,537 

5,361 

6,271 

315,652 

104,437 

96,965 

12,637 

15,603 

6,324, 

18.539 


13.660 

3.747 

4.168 

1,476 

24,298 

11.062 

2,993 

, 

7,311 

1.600 

24,814 

7.838 

8,171 

2,608 

6,996 

3,863 

2,286 

2.321 

4,544 

1,884 

237,194 

80,671 

104,402 

36,848 

83,743 

37.714 

9,300 

3.126 

19,364 

10.049 

4,050 

451 

14,082 

3.154 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 


Bluefleld 

Charleston. .  . 
Clarksburg. . , 

Elklns 

Fairmont.  . .  . 

Grafton 

Huntington.  . 

Keyser 

Martinsburg . 
Morgantown. 
MoundsvUle. 
Parkeraburg . . 
Princeton..  . 
Wheeling.  .  . . 
Williamson. . . 


15.191 

11,188 

39.608 

22,996 

27.869 

9,201 

6.788 

5,260 

17.861 

9,711 

8.617 

7,563 

50.177 

31,161 

6.003 

3,705 

12,515 

10,698 

12.117 

9,150 

10.669 

8,918 

20.039 

17,842 

6.224 

3,027 

56,208 

41,641 

6,819 

3,561 

Antigo 

Appleton    .... 

Ashland 

Baraboo 

Beaver  Dam.  . 

Beioit.  . 

Chippewa  Falls. 

Cudahy  

De  Pere 

Eau  Claire 

Fond  du  Lac . . . 
Grand  Rapids. . 

Green  Bay 

JanesviUe 

Kaukauna 

Kenosha 

La  Crosse...... 

Madison 

Manitowoc 

Marinette 

Marshfleld 

Menasha , 

Menomonle. ... 

Merrill , 

Milwaukee 

Neenah 

Oconto. ., , 

Osbkoab.. 

Portage 

Baolse.c... 


WISCONSIN. 

8,451 

19,561 

11,334 

5.538 

7,992 

21,284 

9,130 

6.726 

5.165 

20,880 

23,427 

7,243 

31,017 

18,293 

5,951 

40.472 

30,363 

38.378 

17,663 

13,610 

7,394 

7,214 

6.104 

8.068 

457,147 

7,171 

4,920 

33,162 

5,582 

58,593 


7,196 

16.773 

11,594 

6,324 

6,758 

15,125 

8,893 

3,691 

4,477 

18.310 

18.797 

6,521 

25,236 

13,894 

4.717 

21.371 

30,417 

25,531 

13,027 

14,610 

5,783 

6,081 

5,036 

8,689 

373,857 

5,734 

5,629 

33,062 

5,540 

38.002 


4,644 

11,099 

4,060 

2.0ie 

5.665 

5.650 

11,923 

2,636 

7,564 

1,895 

6.362 

11.703 

■38,878 


5,145 

15.085 

13,074 

5,751 

5,128 

10,436 

S,094 

1,366 

4.038 

17,517 

15,110 

4,493 

18,684 

13,185 

5,115 

11,606 

28,895 

19,164 

11.788 

10,195 

5,240 

5,589 

5,655 

8,537 

285,315 

5,954 

6.646 

28,284 

5,459 

29,102 
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WISCONSIN— CoTJiinwed. 

WISCONSIN— Cominufd. 

PLACE. 

1920. 

1910. 

1900. 

Place. 

1920. 

1910. 

1900. 

6,654 
30,955 

7,598 
11,370 

5,101 
39,624 

7,305 

9,299 
12,558 
18,661 

5,637 

26,398 

6,092 

8,692 

4,761 

40,384 

4,850 

8,829 

8,740 

16,560 

4,998 

22,962 

3,392 

9,524 

•      3,431 

31,091 

3,784 

8,437 

7,419 

12,354 

Wauwatosa .... 
West  Allia 

5.818 

3,346 
6.645 

2.639 

11.320 

8,237 

5,778 
8,408 

2,842 

Shebovcin            

I       13.765 

OMING. 

11  447 

liouth  Milwaukee 

-Stevens  Point 

Casper 

■iiiDprior       

883 

Two  Rivers 

Cheyeiine 

13,829 
6,301 
6,456 
9,175 

14.087 

3,207 

"Waulcestia. 

Rock  Springs     

4,363 

WaiLsau 

Sheridan 

1,559 

U.    S.    POPULATION    GROWTH,    IN    PSRCENTACES. 


The  growth  of  the  country's  population,  exclusive  of  the  outlying  possessions, 
table: 

is  shown  in  the  following 

Census 
Year 

Population. 

Increase. 

Per 
Cent 

Census 
Year 

Population. 

Increase 

Per 
Cent. 

1920 

1910 

1900 

1890 

1870 

1880 

1860 

105,683,108 
91,972.266 
75,994,575 
62,947,714 
38,558,371 
50,155.783 
31,443.321 

13.710.842 
15.977.691 
13,046.861 
12.791,931 

7,115,050 
11,597,412 

8,251,445 

14  9 

21  0 
20  7 
25.5 

22  6 
30   1 
35.6 

1850.    . 
1840 

1830 

1820    

1810    .    .. 
1800      . 
1790 

23.191.876 
17,069.453 
12.866,020 
9,638,453 
7  2.39,881 
5,308,483 
3,929,214 

6,122,423 
4,203,433 
3,227,567 
2.398,572 
1,931,398 
1,379,269 

35.9 
32.7 
33  5 
33.1 
36.4 
35.1 

DENSITY  OF  POPULATION  PER  SQUARE  MILE  IN  U.  S. 

fNOTE — In'computlng  density  of  population  for  the  United  States,  the  areas  and  population  of  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico  in  1900  and  1910,  of  Alaslia  and  Hawaii  in  1890,  and  of  Indian  Territory  in  1860, 
1870  and  1880,  are  not  considered.! 


State. 

1790. 

1800 

1810 

1820 

1830 

1840 

1850 

1860. 

1870. 

1880. 

1890. 

1900. 

1910. 

A1a,baina 

2.5 

6  0 

11.5 

15  0 

18.8 

19.4 

24  6 

29  5 

1 

35.7 
.1 

41  7 

Alaska 

.1 

Arizona 

.... 

.1 

4 

.8 

I.l 

1.8 

.1 

.6 

1  9 

4  0 
.6 

8  3 
2  4 

9.2 
3.6 

15  3 
5  5 

21  5 

7.8 

25.0 
9.5 

30.0 

California 

.... 

15.3 

Colorado 



.3 

4 

1  9 

4  0 

5  2 

7.7 

Connecticut 

49.4 

52.1 

54  3 

57.1 

61.8 

64  3 

76  9 

95  5 

111   5 

129  2 

154  8 

188  5 

231.3 

Delaware 

30.1 

32  7 

37.0 

37  0 

39   1 

39  7 

46  6 

57  I 

63  6 

74,6 

85  7 

94  0 

103.0 

Dist.  Columbia . 

156  6 

266.9 

367.1 

442  6 

485  7 

891   2 

1.294.5 

2.270  7 

3.062  5 

3.972  3 

4,645  3 

5.517.8 

Florida 

.6 

8  8 

1  0 
11.8 

1  6 

15  4 

2  6 
18  0 

3  4 
20  2 

4  9 
26  3 

7   1 
31  3 

9  6 
37.7 

13.7 

Georgia 

.6 

1.5 

4  3 

5  8 

44  4 

Hawaii 





14  0 

23  9 

29  8 

Idaho 

.2 

4 

1.1 

1  9 

3  9 

Illinois 

I  0 

4.1 

2  8 
9.6 

8  5 

19  1 

2 

15  2 

27  5 

3  5 

30  6 

37  6 

12   1 

1  3 

45  4 

46  8 
21   5 

4   5 

55  0 
55   1 
29  2 
12  2 

68  3 
61   1 
34  4 
17  5 

86  1 
70  1 
40  2 
18  0 

100  6 

74  9 

40  0 

Kansas 

20  7 

Kentucky 

1.8 

5  5 

10.1 

14  0 

17  1 

19  4 

24  4 

28  8 

32  9 

41  0 

46  3 

53  4 

57  0 

Louisiana 

2.2 

7  7 

38.3 

3  4 
10  0 
41  0 

4  8 
13  4 
45  0 

7  8 
16  8 
47  3 

11  4 
19  5 
58  6 

15  6 
21  0 
69   1 

16  0 
21  0 
78  6 

20  7 

21  7 
94  0 

24  6 

22   1 

104,9 

30  4 

23.2 

119  5 

36.5 

"Maine 

3.2 
32.0 

5   1 
34.4 

24.8 

Maryland 

130.3 

Massachusetts. . 

47.1 

52  6 

58.7 

65  1 

75  9 

91   7 

123  7 

153   1 

181   3 

221  8 

278  5 

349.0 

418  8 

Michigan 

.2 

3  7 

6  9 

13  0 

20  6 

28  5 

36  4 

42   1 

48  9 

Minnesota 

2   1 

5  4 

9  7 

16  2 

21.7 

25  7 

Mississippi     . . 

.3 

•* 

1.6 

2  9 
2   1 

8   1 
5  6 

13  1 
9  9 

17   1 
17  2 

17  9 
25  0 

24  4 
31  6 

27  8 
39  0 

33  5 

45  2 

38  8 

Missouri 

47  9 

Montana 

.1 

3 

1  0 

1.7 

2  6 

Nebraska 

.... 

.2 

1  6 

5  9 

13  8 

.13  9 

15  5 

Nevada 

.1 

.4 

6 

4 

4 

.7 

New  Hampshire 

15.7 

20  4 

23  7 

27  0 

29  8 

31  5 

35  2 

36  1 

35  2 

38  4 

41   7 

45  6 

47.7 

New  Jersey .... 

24.5 

28  1 

32  7 

36  9 

42  7 

49.7 

65  2 

89  4 

120.6 

150  5 

192  3 

250  7 

337  7 

3 
65  0 

•      4 
81  4 

7 
92  0 

1   0 
106  7 

1.3 
126  0 

l.« 
152  5 

2  7 

New  York 

7.1 

12  4 

20   1 

28  8 

40  3 

51.0 

191  2 

North  Carolina. 

8.1 

9.8 

11  4 

13   1 

15   1 

15  5 

17  8 

20.4 

22  0 

28  7 

33  2 

S8  9 

45  3 

North  Dakota. 

2  7 

4  5 

8  2 

Ohio 

1   1 

5  7 

14  5 

23  3 

37  3 

48  6 

67  4 

65  4 

78  5 

90  1 

102   1 

117  0 

Oklahoma 

2  0 

10  3 

23  9 

Oregon 

.5 

1.0 

1  8 

3  3 

4  3 

7  0 

Pennsylvania. 

9  7 

13  4 

18  1 

23  4 

30.1 

38  5 

51.6 

64  3 

78  6 

95  6 

117  3 

140  6 

171.0 

Porto  Rico. .    . 

277  5 

325.5 

Rhode  Island..  . 

64  5 

64  8 

72   1 

77  8 

91   1 

102  0 

138  3 

163  7 

203  7 

259  2 

323  8 

401  6 

508.5 

South  Carolina 

8.2 

11  3 

13  6 

16  5 

19  1 

19  5 

21  9 

23  1 

23   1 

32  6 

37  7 

44  0 

49  7 

South  Dakota 

, 

4  5 

5  2 

7.6 

Tennessee 

.8 

2  5 

6  3 

10.1 

16  4 

19  9 

24   1 

26  6 

30  2 

37  0 

42  4 

48  S 

52  4 

Texas    

.8 

2  3 

3.1 

6  1 

8  5 

11  6 

14.8 

Utah   

3 

1   1 

1  8 

2  6 

3  4 

4  5 

Vermont 

9  4 

16  8 

23  9 

25  9 

30.8 

32  0 

34  4 

34  5 

36  2 

36  4 

36  4 

37  7 

39.0 

Virginia 

11   G 

13  7 

15.2 

16  6 

18  9 

19  3 

22.1 

24  8 

30  4 

37  6 

41   1 

46   1 

51  2 

Washington. . . 

.1 

4 

18  4 

-  19.1 

.1 

1   1 

25  7 

23  8 

2 

5  3 

31  8 

30  6 

.6 

21.2 

7  8 

39  9 

37  4 

9 

17.1 

West  Virginia .  . 

50.8 

Wisconsin 

.4 

5  5 

14  0 

42.2 

Wyoming 

.... 

1.6 

United  States. 

4.5 

6.1 

4.3 

5  5 

7.3 

9.7 

7  9 

10.6 

13.0 

16.9 

25  6 

30.9 

Population — Farm  Census. 
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UNITED    STATES    FARM    CENSUS      1920. 


The  1920  figures  are  subject  to  further  revision  by  tho  Census  Bureau.    Figures  for  1910  and  1900 
are  final. 

State. 

Number  of  Fakms. 

ST.4TE. 

NtJMBEK  OP  Farms. 

1920. 

1910 

1900. 

1920. 

1910. 

1900. 

U.S.  total.... 

6.449,998 

6,361,502 

5,737,372 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico. . . . 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota. . 
Ohio 

57,441 

126,309 

3,164 

20,523 

29.672 

29.841 

193.060 

269.740 

77,693  • 

256,699 

191.731 

50,188 

202,256 

4.084 

192,664 

74,564 

252.691 

435,666 

25,664 

29,072 

186,011 

66,288 

87,289 

189.196 

15,611 

20,214 

129,678 

2,689 

27,053 

33,487 

35,676 

215,.597 

253,725 

74,360 

272,045 

190,192 

45.502 

219.295 

5,292 

176,434 

77,644 

246,012 

417,770 

21,676 

32,709 

184,018 

66,192 

96,685 

177,127 

10.987 

13,370 

121,525 

2,184 

29,324 

34,650 

12,311 

226.720 

224,637 

45,332 

276,719 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut .... 

Delaware 

Dlst.  of  Col 

256,023 

10,816 

232,602 

117,690 

59,991 

22,655 

10,128 

203 

54,006 

310,737 

42,109 

237,153 

205,124 

213,312 

165,287 

270,676 

135.455 

48.228 

47,908 

31,982 

196.647 

178,588 

272,437 

263,124 

262.901 

9,227 

214,678 

88.197 

46,170 

26,815 

10,836 

217 

50,016 

291,027 

30,807 

251,872 

215,485 

217,044 

177,841 

259,185 

120,546 

60,016 

48,923 

36,917 

206.960 

156,137 

274,382 

277,244 

223.220 

5,809 

178,694 

72,542 

24,700 

26,948 

9,687 

269 

40,814 

224,691 

17,471 

264,151 

221,897 

228,622 

173,098 

234,667 

115,969 

59,299 

46,012 

37.715 

203,261 

154,659 

220,803 

284,886 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . . 
Rhode  Island . . . 
South  Carolina . . 
South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

108,000 

35,837 

224,248 

Illinois 

5,498 

Indiana 

Iowa 

155,355 
52  622 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

224.623 
352,190 

Louisiana 

Utah 

19,387 

Maine 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington .... 
West  Virginia. . . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

33,104 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. . 

Michigan 

Minnesota   .... 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

167,886 
33,202 
92,874 

169,795 
0,095 

COUNTIES  CONTAINING  LARGEST  NUMBER  OF  FARMS,  1920. 
Ala.  (Dallas,  7,124);  Ariz.  (Maricopa,  3,748);  Art.  (Jefferson,  6,899);  Cal.  (Los  Angeles.  12,446);  Col. 
(Weld,  5,765);  Conn.  (Hartford,  4,700);  Del.  (Sussex,  5,404);  Fla.  (Jackson,  4,031);  Ga.  (CarroU,  5,436); 
Idaho  (Twin  Falls,  2.746);  111.  (Cook,  5,305);  Ind.  (Allen,  4.221);  Iowa  (Linn.  3,666);  Kan.  (Reno,  3,353); 
Ky.  (Graves,  0,082);  La.  (St.  Landry,  6,574);  Me.  (Aroostook,  6J41):  Md.  (Frederick,  3.817);  Mass.  (Wor- 
cester, 6,132);  Mich.  (Allegan,  5,734) ;  Mhin.  (Otter  Tali,  6.627);  Miss.  (Bolivar,  12,808);  Mo.  (Greene, 
4,252);  Mont.  (Fergus,  4,226);  Neb.  (Custer,  3.708);  Nev.  (Elko,  543);  N.  H.  (Rockingham,  3,438);  N.  J. 
(Cumberland,  3,094);  N.  M.  (Union.  2,652);  N.  Y.  (St.  Lawrence,  7.652);  N.  C.  (Johnston,  7,026);  N.  D. 
(Ward,  2,643);  Ohio  (Darke,  5,456);  Okla.  (Le  Flore,  4,932);  Ore.  (Clackamas,  3,836);  Pa.  (Lancaster. 
11,306);  R.  I.  (Providence,  1,639);  S.  C.  (Anderson,  8,910);  S.  D.  (Brown,  2,305);  Tenn.  (Shelby,  8,204); 
Tex.  (Lamar,  6,831);  Utah  (Utah,  3,237);  Vt.  (Windsor.  3,267);  Va.  (Pittsylvania.  7,025);  Wash.  (Yakima. 
5,755);  W.  Va.  (Wayne.  3.058);  Wis.  (Dane.  6,217);  Wyo.  (Goshen,  1,511). 

NUMBER   OF   FARMS    IN    NEW   YORK    STATE,    1920.   BY   COUNTIES. 


COUNTl'. 

1920 

1910 

1900 

COUNTT. 

1920. 

1910. 

1900. 

Stn,t<*  t,ota] 

193,060 

215,597 

226,720 

New  York 

5 
4,068 
6.123 
5.652 
4,060 
3.592 
2,579 
5,540 
4,770 
767 
565 
3,078 
121 
832 
7,652 
3,178 
983 
2,793 
1,639 
1,857 
6,132 
2,476 
3,543 
2,541 
2.550 
4,311 
1,564 
3,335 
4,980 
1,539 
3.165 
2,041 

85 
4,346 
0,929 
5,770 
4.416 
3,985 
2,780 
6,319 
3.346 
973 
720 
3.654 
163 
1,133 
8,224 
3,611 
1,027 
3.288 
1,920 
2,085 
7,363 
2,491 
3,851 
2,844 
2.988 
5,022 
1,865 
3,564 
5,237 
1,880 
3,529 
2,288 

184 

4  358 

2,945 
4,405 

55 
3,594 
5,303 
4,297 
7,100 
1,945 
3,838 
3,402 
2,580 
2,315 
4,613 
3,113 
7,486 
1,978 
3.299 
1.773 
2.885 
2.248 
225 
2.849 
5.151 

57 
2,952 
2,899 
3,597 
5,174 
2,015 
935 

3,146 
4,937 

3,281 
5,082 

Oneida 

7,232 

Onondaga 

6.305 

■Bronx        

Ontario. 

4.323 

Broomf     

4,017 
6.017 
4,785 
7,500 
2,193 
4,258 
3,608 
2,963 
2,610 
5,044 
3,600 
8,178 
2,274 
3,675 
1,932 
3,250 
2,654 
470 
3,092 
5,778 
110 
3,343 
3,298 
4,042 
5,971 
2,189 
I        1,017 

4,410 
5,976 
5,039 
7,404 
2,438 
4,473 
3,764 
2,944 
2,754 
5.232 
3,537 
7.929 
2,412 
3,721 
2,234 
3,286 
2,746 

510 
3,227 
6,052 

360 
3,838 
3,267 
4,144 
5,889 
2,407 
1,658 

Orange 

3.966 

Cattaraugus 

Cavuffa                 . . 

Orleans 

2,964 

Oswego 

6,914 

Chautauqua 

Otsego 

5,634 

Putnam 

1,141 

Queens 

1.188 

Cl'nton     

Rensselaer 

Richmond 

3,668 

290 

Rockland 

939 

Delaware 

St.  Lawrence 

Saratoga 

8,353 

3,805 

Erie 

.Schenectady 

Schoharie 

Schuyler 

1,194 

Essex 

Franklin 

3.437 
2,103 

Fulton 

Seneca 

Steuben 

Suffolk 

2,303 

Genesee 

8.179 

3,277 

Sullivan 

3,887 

Tioga 

3,134 

Tompkins 

3,270 

Kln^s 

Ulster 

5,184 
2,121 

Livingston 

Madison 

Washington 

Wayne 

Westchester   .      .    . 
Wyoming.    .    . 
Yates 

3.715 
.->,288 

Monroe 

2,326 

Montgomery 

Nassau 

3,519 
2„')04 

Bronx  County  organized  from  New  York  County  in  1914.  Kings,  New  York  (county)  and  Queens 
figures  are  not  strictly  comparable  by  reason  of  change  in  county  boundary  between  1910  and  1920. 

Though  only  flfty-seven  farms  are  listed  for  Kings  County  (Brooklyn)  there  aie  hundreds  of  vacant 
blocks  and  other  small  tracts,  hi  the  outlying  district.?,  undor  Intensive  cultivation,  mostly  by  Italians,  whp 
grow  corn,  cabbage,  tomatoes,  and  other  "garden  truck"  lor  the  city  markets. 
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POP.    10    YEARS    AND    OVER,    IN    GAINFUL    OCCUPATIONS      1900,    1910. 


State. 

1900. 

1910 

STATE . 

1900. 

1910 

Male. 

Female 

Male. 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female . 

Alabama 

563.179 

200,009 

683,194 

314,330 

Nevada 

17.309 

2,000 

40,535 

4.375 

Arizona 

46,584 

6,786 

77.236 

10,589 

New  Hampshire 

136,961 

41,758 

143,363 

48.340 

Arkansaa 

407,942 

77,853 

510,410 

161,993 

New  Jersey ...    . 

603,237 

154,522 

834,795 

239.565 

Ga  ifornia   

556,315 

87,922 

932.752 

174,916 

New  Mexico. .    . 

59.710 

6,310 

106.418 

15.079 

-Co'  orado 

190,297 

27.966 

285,083 

53,641 

New  York ...     . 

2,324,42!) 

672,015 

3,020,158 

983.686 

Oonneoticut 

206,971 

88.639 

370,181 

119,981 

N.  Carolina.  .  . 

556,581 

160,161 

674,849 

272,990 

Delaware    

60.024 

12,972 

68,317 

17,546 

North  Dakota. 

103,548 

14,092 

188,372 

29,046 

Dlst.  of  Ool'bla 

85,780 

41,161 

105,044 

52.921 

Ohio 

1,299,881 

246,071 

1,572,343 

346.712 

Florida    

163,989 

37,581 

248.926 

73,161 

Oklahoma 

243,932 

22,473 

520,.376 

78,253 

Georgia 

645,932 

218,539 

807.185 

353,941 

Oregon 

151,200 

18.437 

264,691 

40,473 

68,167 
1,509,394 

4,516 
294,646 

118.050 
1.865,422 

13,038 
431,356 

Pennsylvania. . . 
Rhode  Island .   . 

2.017,052 
139,829 

431.537 
52.094 

2,525,245 
180,962 

605,436 

iUlnois 

70,939 

Indiana 

782.237 

116,716 

880,979 

155,731 

South  Carolina  . 

389,645 

181,350 

460,704 

267,833 

Iowa 

682,521 
452.169 

106,883 
55,571 

694,799 
540.639 

131,514 
80,694 

South  Dakota  . . 
Tennessee 

121.512 
611.383 

15,644 
116,204 

190,363 
682,248 

28,714 

Kansas 

173,298 

Kentucky 

646,909 

105.622 

719,369 

147,611 

Texas 

892.641 

140,392 

1,228,422 

328,444 

Ijouisiana 

405.182 

130.911 

501,574 

177,609 

Utah 

73.840 

10,764 

113,113 

18,427 

224,847 
359,755 

61,930 
98.983 

242.175 
410,384 

63,282 
130,280 

Vermont   

Virginia 

112.181 
536.883 

22,752 
125,532 

115,781 
626,868 

28,308 

Maryland 

168,700 

Massicliusetta. . 

879.374 

329.033 

1,086.767 
f  926,815 

444,301 

Washington .    . . 

204,606 

20.781 

455,375 

66.126 

T.iichigan 

772.299 

133.691 

136.183 

West  Virginia. .  . 

294,502 

31,161 

394,390 

64,100 

Minnesota 

548.946 

98,928 

689.817 

145.605 

Wisconsin 

616.391 

116.147 

729,804 

162,603 

;iis3sslppi. . . . 

Misaourt 

J lontana 

466.766 
966.866 
104,990 

178,357 

164,526 

9.809 

574,279 

1,076,772 

159,895 

305,366 

211,564 

18,851 

Wyoming 

41.261 

3.004 

67.593 

6,013 

Totals 

23,753,836 

5,319,397  30.091.564 

8.075.772 

Nebraska 

327,354 

46.616 

377,811 

63,303 

POPULATION   10  YEARS  AND  OVER,   IN  GAINFUL  OCCUPATIONS- 
(By  Classes  ot  Workers  Numbering  100,000  or  Over  ) 


-1910. 


Occu^'ATIO^f, 


AGRICDLTUKB. 

On  farms,  gardeners,  etc 

Lumbermen  and  raltamen 

Stockmen 

EXTRACTION    OF    MINERALS. 

Coal  -mine  operatives 

Otber  mine  operatives 


MANUFACTtTRINO    AND   MECHANICAL, 
INDUSTRIES. 

Blacksmiths 

Brick  and  stone  masons ....  .  . 

Builders,  building  contractors 

Carpenters 

Compositors,  llnotyp's,  typesetters 
Electricians,  electrical  engineers.. 

lOcgiiiiiers  (Stationary) 

OeiiPi'dl  and  not  s  leeifled  laborers . 

Blast  iiirnaces,  rolling  mills 

Otiicr  iion  and  eiecl  worlis    

-Saw  ami  planing  mills 

Macliinists  and  millwrights   

Maniif2.cturers ' . 

Iron  molders.  louuders,  naslers. . . 
Paint:  !S,  glaziers,  and  varnialiers 
Plunibors,  gas.  and  steam  flti,eis. 

f.SMI-SKILLED    OPERATIVliS 

Other  iron  and  steel  works 

Shoe  factories 

Texl'le  workers 

Total  (not  oiiierwise  specified) 

'Talloia  and  tailoresSi^s 


Male.- 

Female 

10,325.999 

1.789,336 

113,999 

37 

112,937 

2.559 

613,519 

405 

225,003 

141 

232,957 

31 

169,387 

15 

173,573 

849 

817,082 

38 

113.538 

14,051 

135.427 

92 

231,031 

10 

853,679 

15,799 

201,030 

1,362 

199,781 

4,253 

258,361 

1.781 

478,713 

73 

230,809 

4.298 

112.070 

52 

2:3,060 

381 

148.304 

183.052 

18,757 

121,744 

59,26fi 

28S.221 

354,039 

1.626.602 

814,933 

163,795 

40,813 

OCCUPATION. 


TRANSPORTATION. 

Draymen,  teamsters,  expressmen . 

Laborers  (steam  railroad) 

Laborers   (not  otherwise  specified) 

TRADE. 

Clerks  In  stores 

Commercial  travelers 

Real  estate  agents  and  officials .   . 

Retail  dealers 

Salesmen,  saleswomen  (stores) . . . 

PROFESSIONAL    SERVICE. 

Clergymen 

Lawyers,  judges,  and  justices. .  . 

Physicians  and  surgeons 

Teachers  (school ) 

DOMESTIC    AND   PERSONAL   SERVICE. 

Barbers,  hairdressers,  manicurists. 

Bartenders 

Boarding  and  lodging  houS3  keepers 
Launderers   and   laundresses    (not 

in  laundry ) 

Nurses  (not  trained ) 

Cooks 

Other  servants 

CLERICAL    OCCUPATIONS. 

Bookkeopors,  cashijis,  accountants 
Other  clerus  (except  in  stores)  . . 
Stenographers  and  typewriteiS.. 

Grand  total  gainfully  occupied 

Total   population   10  years  of   age 

and  over  (1910) 


Male.     Feuuile. 


408,396 
539,920 
180,468 

275,589 
161,027 
122.935 
1.127,026 
626,751 

117,333 
114,116 
142,117 
118,442 

172,977 

100,984 

23,052 

13,893 
15,926 
117,004 
102,151 
102,495 

299,545 

519,641 

53,378 

30,091.561 


37,027,558 


73 
3.248 


111,594 

2,593 

2,927 

67,103 

250.487 

685 

558 

9,015 

476,864 

22,298 

250 

142,400 

520,00< 
llfl,9la 
333,436 
935,819 
85.798 

187,155 
120,504 
263,315 


8,075,772 


31,552.712 


In  1914  when  a  special  United  States  Census  of  manufactures  was  taken  the  number  at  work  at  a 
iilven  time  in  the  chief  occupations  was  as  follows: 


.\gricultural  implements. 

.    61,900 

Vuto  makers 

.151,054 

:5oot3  and  shoes 

.223.533 

Joxcs 

.   92,903 

Bakcis 

.126.772 

iiT\o\  and  tile 

123.S77 
.    168,770 

Canning 

Car  builders 

.   347,031 

Clotiiing 

,.373.057 

Coal  mines 

.763  185 

Confectionery 

.    62.080 

Cotton  textiles 

.  .3S9.9S0 

E'ecti  leal 1 28.766 

Flour 41.684 

VlachinlstS 384.214 

Furniture 136.341 

Gas  (artificial) 47,572 

Glassworks 83,461 

.Sox  and  knit  goods 1.57,636 

iron  and  steel 353,399 

Leather 58,743 

Liquors  .,,....   78,177 

Lumber  and  timljer 609,104 

Metal  mines- 158,115 


M  illinery 53,209 

Paper  and  pulp 80,916 

Printing  and  publishing 233,231 

Quarries 87,936 

Rubber  goods    58.2  46 

Shipbuilding 49.582 

Silk  goods   112.761 

Meat  packing 108.440 

Structural  iron 50,214 

Tobacco    184,399 

Wool  textiles 176.608 


Population — hmnig  ration. 
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UNITED    STATES    ALIEN    IMMIGRATION    STATISTICS. 

(By  Anthony  Camlnetti    U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Imnjlgratlou.     Figures  donotins  ln>niigration  for  the  yoars 

1832.  1843.  1850,  and  1857  represent  respectively  15  month.  9  month,  15  mouth,  and  6  mouth  periods  ) 

TOTAL.    FROM    ALL    COUNTRIES,    BY    FISCAL    YEARS 


Yeau 

Number 

Ykar. 

Number 

Yeah 

Number 

Year. 

Number. 

1832 

1833 

60,482 
58,640 
65,365 
45,374 
76,212 
79,3  K) 
38,914 
08.069 
84.066 
80.289 

104.505 
52.498 
78,615 

114.371 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862      

1803        

1864     .... 

1S65     

1806 

1867      

1868 

1809 

1870...    . 
1871 

191.942 
129,571 
133.143 
142.877 
72.183 
132.925 
191.114 
180.339 
332,577 
303.104 
282.189 
352. 70H 
387.203 
321.350 

1884 

1885  .    . 

1886  .    .    . 
1887 

1888  .  .       . 

1889  .... 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1.S95      .  .  . 
i  896      . 

518,592 
395,346 
334,203 
490,109 
546.889 
444,427 
4,',5.302 
500,319 
579.003 
439,730 
285,631 
258,536 
343.267 

1909. , 

1910 

751.786 
1,041,570 

1834 

19H 

878.587 

1835  .    .    . 

1836  .... 

1837 

1838 

1912   

1913 

1914 

1915 

838,172 
1.197.892 
1.218.480 

326  700 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

298.826 
295.403 
110.618 
141.132 
400.001 

1844 

1845 

Total 

33.630.104 

UNITED  STATES  IMMIGRATION  AND  EMIGRATION.  1920,  AND   IMMIGRATION  TOTALS. 


COUNTRY. 


Afrina    

Asia J. 

Austialia 

Austria 

Belgium 

British  North  America 

Bulgaria 

Central  America .    . 

China 

Czecho-Slovakia 

Denmark 

England 

Europe 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Greece. 

Holland 

Hungary 

India 

Ireland 

Italy 


Immi- 
gration 
from 
1920. 


648 

17.505 

2,066 

268 

6,574 

90.025 

90 

2.360 

2  330 

3.42t> 

3.137 

27.871 

246,295 

756 

8.945 

1.001 

11.981 

5.187 

84 

300 

9,591 

95,145 


Total  Im- 

mi  ;ration 

from 


See  note 
See  n;>te 
See  note 
4.068,773 
83,161 
924.475 

See  note 

292.692 
See  note 
2,147,868 
8.253.737 
See  note 
See  note. 
532.751 
5.495.550 
364.864 
219.695 
See  note 
.See  note. 
See  note. 
4.195.835 


U.  S 
Eniigra- 

tion 
to   1920 


121 

9.441 

490 

2,274 

1,840 

7.668 

3,587 

602 

3.102 

11.147 

1,477 

8.099 

256,433 

1,473 

4.477 

3  069 

20,314 

1,017 

14,233 

189 

3,735 

88.909 


Country. 


Japan 

Jugo-Slavia.  .      .    . 

Mexico 

Norway 

Pacific  Isles,  N  E.S. 

Poland 

Portugal 

Roumania       

Russia 

Scotland 

South  America 

Spain 

Sweden , . . . 

Switzerland 

Turkey  (Asia) 

Turkey  (Europe) .. . 

Wales 

West  Indies 

Other  countries. . . . 


Totals 


Immi- 
gration 
from 
1920. 


9 

1 

52 

4 

4 

15 

1 

9 

4. 

18, 
5 
3 
5, 
1 
1 

13 


432 
888 
361 
,445 
119 
.«13 
.472 
.890 
996 
.347 
.112 
821 
862 
785 
.033 
.933 
253 
.808 
702 


430,001 


Total  Im- 
migration 
from 


234.462 
See  note. 

269.885 
See  note. 
See  note. 

283.951 

175,174 
78.112 
3.312.401 
See  note 
See  note 
See  note. 
See  note. 

260.592 

318.370 
See  note 
See  note. 

257.539 
See  note. 


33,630.104 


u   s. 

Emii,  ra- 
tion 
to   1920 


4.249 

28,474 

6.606 

3,022 

29 

18.190 

4.728 

21.. 506 

1,933 

1.488 

1,398 

3.841 

3.109 

1,103 

1.731 

1,812 

141 

5,502 

25 


288,315 


Note — The  above  table  covers  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1920.  There  are  no  available  immi- 
gration totals  in  cases  where  the  table  contains  no  figures,  with  the  following  exceptions — figures  for  Austria 
Include  old  Aastria-Hungary;  those  for  Denmark  Include  Norway  and  Sweden;  those  for  England  include 
Ireland.  Scotland  and  Wales;  those  for  Turkey  in  Asia  include  all  of  the  former  Turkish  dominions.  This 
explanation  applies  only  to  the  second  column  of  figures  and  not  to  those  for  1920. 

Total  United  States  immigration  figures  (33.630.104)  are  for  all  the  years  since  and  Including  1820. 
The  immigration  totals  for  other  countries  cover  from  and  including — Austria-Hungary.  1861;  Belgium. 
Greece.  Mexico.  Portugal,  Roumania.  Turkey,  and  West  Indies,  1894;  British  North  America.  1865;  China, 
1853:  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden  (Scandinavia).  1820;  France.  Germanv.  Holland.  Italy,  Russia. 
Switzerland,  and  United  Kingdom  (England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales),  1820;  -Japan.  1893;  Polapd. 
1886. 

TOTAL   IMMIGRATION,    BY   SEX    AND   AGE. 


45  Yrs. 

and 

Over. 

De- 

De- 

Read, 

Can't 

Year 

Total 
Immi- 
grants. 

Male. 

Fe- 

Under 

14  to  45 

De- 

ported 

ported 

But 

Read 

(Fiscal)  . 

male. 

14  Yrs. 

Years. 

barred  . 

Within 
I  Year 

Within 
3  Yrs. 

Not 
Write 

or 
Write. 

1905 

1,026,499 

724,914 

301.585 

114.668 

855,419 

56.412 

a  1,879 

98 

747 

8.209 

230,882 

1906 

1,100,735 

764.463 

336,272 

136.273 

913,955 

50.507 

12,432 

61 

615 

4,755 

265,068 

1907    .... 

1,285,349 

929.976 

3,55.373 

138,344 

1,100,771 

46.234 

13,064 

70 

925 

5.829 

337.673 

1908 .  . 

782,870 

506.912 

275.958 

112,148 

630,671 

40,051 

10,902 

114 

1.955 

2,310 

172,293 

1909 

751.786 

519,969 

231,817 

88,393 

624,876 

38,517 

10,411 

58 

2,066 

2,431 

191.049 

1910 

1,041,570 

736.038 

305,532 

120,509 

868.310 

52,751 

24,270 

23 

2,672 

4.571 

263.669 

1911    .    . 

878,587 

570.057 

308,530 

117,837 

714.709 

46.041 

22.349 

9 

2,779 

2,930 

182,273 

1912. 

838,172 

529.931 

308.241 

113.700 

678.480 

45.992 

16.057 

16 

2.440 

3.024 

177.284 

1913 

1,197,892 

808.144 

389,748 

147,158 

986,355 

64.379 

19,938 

8 

3,453 

5,326 

269,988 

1914 

1,218.480 

798.747 

419.733 

158.021 

981,692 

^8,167 

33,041 

30 

4,580 

3.074 

260.162 

1915 

326,700 

187.021 

139,679 

52.982 

244,472 

29,246 

24,111 

25 

2.539 

392 

36.067 

1916 

298.826 

182.229 

116.597 

47,070 

220.821 

30,935 

18.867 

7 

2.776 

307 

40.138 

1917 

295.403 

174.479 

120,924 

47.467 

214.616 

33,320 

16.028 

1 

1,852 

295 

35.215 

1918       .    . 

110,618 

61.880 

48,738 

21,349 

76,098 

13,171 

7.297 

952 

617 

260 

3.512 

1919 

141.132 

83.272 

57,860 

26.373 

97,341 

17.418       8.626 

2,561 

507 

443 

2.827 

Under  16  years  in  1918,  also  16  to  44  years.  ^      ,.v     .   .!        ..    i*    inn     -7, 

The  second  deported  column,  after  1910.  includes  persons  deported  without  time  limit.  1911,  71, 
1912,  54;  1913,  79;  1914.  215;  1915.  196;  1916.  249;  1917.  133;  1918.  237:  1919.  324.  Fqr  the  years  prior 
to  1895  the  figures  in  the  last  two  columns  are  for  persons  over  16  years:  for  1895  to  date  for  persons  14 
years  of  age  and  over.  "Under  14  years"  Includes  those  under  15  until  l899;j"14  to  46  means  15  to  50 
until  1899;  "45  and  over"  means  40  and  over  until  1899. 
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Population — Emigration;  Naturalization. 


EMIGRATION.   BY   SEX,    SOCIAL   CONDITION, 

ETC. 

Year  Ended  June  30— 

Adults  (Cabi.i). 

Children  (Cabin). 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total 

Male. 

Female 

Total 

1891 

65,056 

61,763 

57,904 

70,864 

64,887 

54,533 

76,106 

87,041 

84,853 

91,308 

99,432 

109,46!) 

119,287 

125,340 

130,276 

136,981 

136.781 

32,692 
33,966 
27,995 
38,611 
38,366 
31.130 
41,099 
51,096 
49,739 
53,770 
57,293 
60,797 
67,146 
74,471 
73,273 
78,130 
89,238 

97,748 
95,729 
85,899 
109,475 
103,253 
85,663 
117,205 
138,137 
134,592 
145,078 
156,725 
170,266 
186,433 
199,811 
203, .549 
215,111 
226.019 

5,604 

5.717 

5.503 

7.622 

5,828 

5,111 

6,418 

10,315 

7,6t6 

7,757 

6,965 

8,235 

8,544 

8,798 

13,008 

13,189 

11.200 

3,756 
3,706 
3,727 
4,834 
3,812 
3,780 
4,624 
7,433 
6,326 
5,277 
4,99t 
6,U2 
6,231 
6,060 
8,336 
8,181 
7.581 

9,360 

9,423 

9,230 

12,456 

9,640 

8,891 

11,042 

17,758 

13,972 

13,034 

11,9.59 

14,347 

14,775 

14,858 

21,344 

21,670 

18,781 

107,108 

1892 

105,152 

1893    

1894 

1895 

1898   

95,129 
121,931 
112,893 

94,554 

1899   

128,247 

1900 , 

1901 

155,895 

148,564 

1902 

1903 

158,112 
168,684 

1904   

184,613 

J905   

201,208 

1906.- 

1907 

214,669 
224,893 

1908    

236,781 

244,800 

Year  Ended 
June  30 — 

Adults  (Steerage). 

Children  (Steerage). 

Total. 

Total 
Passen- 
gers De- 
parted. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female 

Total. 

1891 . 

89,034 

96,834 

88,315 

112.941 

123.845 

^  78,621 

78,061 

78,230 

96,797 

99,966 

132,894 

209,191 

210,270 

179.869 

214.997 

378.246 

199.851 

35,092 
38.602 
33,384 
52.794 
64.951 
36,446 
34,417 
36,268 
42,353 
48,359 
51,206 
83,065 
87,234 
74,464 
88,085 
168,478 
94,152 

124,126 
135.436 
121,699 
165,735 
188,796 
115,057 
112,478 
114,498 
139,150 
148,325 
184,100 
292,256 
297,504 
254,333 
303.082 
546,724 
294.003 

9,268 
9,999 
8,352 
15,798 
17,257 
10,001 
8,836 
13,906 
10.968 
12.067 
13.395 
18.249 
22.104 
16,M1 
25,704 
63,751 
30,249 

6,004 

5,969 

5.441 

9.307 

10,612 

5,789 

6,447 

9,095 

8,042 

8,256 

9,082 

13,086 

15.335 

11,144 

16,203 

27,430 

17,400 

15,272 
15,968 
13,796 
25,105 
27,869 
15,790 
15,283 
23,001 
19,010 
20,323 
22,477 
31.335 
37,439 
27.735 
41.907 
91.181 
47,649 

139,398 
151.404 

135.495 
190.840 
216,665 
130,857 
127,761 
137,499 
158,160 
168,648 
206,577 
323,591 
334,943 
282,068 
344,989 
637,905 
341,652 

246,506 

J892  

256,559 

1893 

230,624 

1894   

312,771 

1895 

1898 

329,558 
225,411 

1899 

256,008 

1900 

293,394 

1901 

306,724 

1902 

326,760 

1903    

375.261 

1904   

508.204 

1905    

536,151 

1906 

1907   - 

496.737 
569  882 

1908 

1909 

874.686 
586.452 

Total  jPassengers  Departed. 

Year  Ended  June  30 — 

.    Sex. 

AGE3. 

portion  of  ship 
Occupied. 

Male. 

Female. 

Under 

14 
Years 

14  Years 

and 

Over. 

Cabin. 

Steer- 
age. 

Total. 

1910 

1911 

1912   .  .            .    . 

481,846 
611,938 
689,398 
682,337 
693,618 
402,162 
250,528 
186,209 
397,737 
360,017 

241,172 

255.748 

279.784 

277,289 

308,984 

154,383 

101.012 

86,181 

71,368 

75,143 

80,789 

96,892 

102,710 

102,014 

114,335 

58,559 

34.648 

29.997 

38.579 

33,482 

642,229 
770,794 
866,472 
857.612 
888.267 
497.986 
316.892 
242.393 
430,526 
401,678 

396,040 
436,070 
463,699 
509,278 
482,482 
250,717 
189,022 
200,777 
212,951 
194,500 

326,978 
431,616 
505,483 
450, 3i8 
520,120 
305,828 
162,518 
71,613 
256,154 
240,060 

723,018 
867,686 
969,182 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917       

1918 

1919 

959,626 
1,002,602 
656,545 
351.540 
27^.390 
469.105 
435,160 

Steerage  figures  include  departures  by  rail  via  the  Canadian  and  Mexican  borders. 


UNITED 

STATES    NATURALIZATION    STATISTICS. 

Year. 

Declar- 
ations 
Filed 

Petitions 
Filed 

Certifi- 
cates 
Issued 

YEAR. 

Declar- 
ations 
Filed. 

Petitions 
Filed 

Certifi- 
cates 
Issued. 

1907 

73,723 
137,229 
145,794 
167,226 
186,157 
169.142 
181,632 
214,016 

21,094 
44,029 
43,161 
55,038 
73,644 
95,627 
95,186 
123,855 

7,953 
25,963 
38,372 
39,206 
66,2.57 
69,965 
82,017 
105,439 

1915 

245,815 
207,935 
438,748 
335,069 
346,827 

106,317 
108,009 
132,320 
110,416 
107,559 

96,390 

1908 

1916 

9.5,911 

1909 

1917 

94,897 

1910 

1918 

151,449 

1911 

1919 

217,358 

1912 

Total 

1913  '..'.'.'..'.'.'.'. 

2,849,313 

1,116,255 

1,079.459 

1914 

NO.    OF   PERSONS    GRANTED   OR   DENIED    CITIZENSHIP    DURING    FISCAL   YEARS. 


1908 

1909. 

1910 

1911. 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919. 

Granted  . 
Denied.  .  .  . 

25,963 
3,330 

38,372 
6.341 

39,206 

7.781 

56,257 
9,017 

65.274 

69,965 
9,635 

82,017 
10,891 

105,439 
13,133 

96,390 
13,691 

93,911 
11,927 

94.897 
9.544 

♦151.449 
12.182 

*217,358 
13,119 

Total 

29,293 

144,713 

46,987 

79,600 

92,908 

118,572 

110.081 

105.838 

104,441 

163.631     230.477 

*  Includes  military  naturalizations. 


Population — Marriage  and  Divorce  Data. 
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MARRIAGES    AND    DIVORCES    IN 

UNITED 

STATES. 

Marriages. 

Divorces. 

Calendar 

Increase 

Increase 

Granted  to  Husb'd 

Granted  to  Wife. 

Yeau 

Number. 

Ovei-  Pre- 
ceding Year 

Total 
Number. 

Over  Pre- 
ceding Year 

Number. 

Percent 

Number 

Percent. 

1887 

483.069 

27,919 

2,384 

9,729 

34  8 

18,190 

65  2 

1888 

504,530 

'21,46i 

28,669 

750 

10,022 

35  0 

18,647 

65  0 

1889........ 

531,457 

26,927 

31,735 

3,066 

11,126 

35   1 

20,609 

.  64.9 

1890 

542,537 

11,080 

33,461 

1,726 

11,625 

34  7 

21,836 

65  3 

1891 

562,412 

19,875 

35,540 

2,079 

12,478 

35   1 

23,062 

64.9 

1892 

677,870 

15,458 

36,579 

1,039 

12,577 

34.4 

24,002 

65  6 

1893 

578,673 

803 

37,468 

889 

12,590 

33  G 

24,878 

66  4 

1894. 

566,161 

•12,512 

37,568 

100 

12,551 

33  4 

25,017 

66  6 

1895........ 

598,855 

32,694 

40,387 

2,819 

13,456 

33  3 

26,931 

66.7 

1896 

613,873 

15,018 

42,937 

2,550 

14,448 

33.6 

28,489 

66  4 

1897 

622,3,50 

8,477 

44,699 

1,762 

14,765 

33  0 

29,934 

67  0 

1898 

625,655 

3,305 

47,849 

3.150 

15,988 

33.4 

31.861 

66  6 

1899   

650,610 

24,955 

51.437 

3,588 

16,925 

32  9 

34.512 

67   1 

1900 

685,284 

34,674 

55,751 

4,314 

18,620 

33   4 

37.131 

66  6 

1901.. 

716,621 

31,337 

60,984 

5.233 

20,008 

32   8 

40.976 

67  2 

1902    

746,733 

30.112 

61,480 

496 

20,056 

32   6 

41,424 

67  4 

1903    

786,132 

39.399 

64,925 

3,445 

21,321 

32   8 

43.604 

67  2 

.1904 

781,145 

•4.987 

66,199 

1.274 

22,189 

33   5 

44.010 

66  5 

1905      .      ... 

804,787 

23,642 

67,976 

1,777 

22.220 

32  7 

45,756 

67   3 

1906 

853.290 

48,503 

72,062 

4,086 

23,455 

32   5 

48,607 

67   5 

1916 

1,040,778 

112,036 

33,809 

31.1 

74,893 

68.9 

*  Decrease.  In  1916  tbere  were  106  counties,  including  10  new  counties,  Irom 
to  marriages  were  received  Returns  were  got  from  9  counties  througti  State  reports, 
were  got  in  1916  from  95  counties. 


which  no  returns  as 
No  divorce  returns 


MARRIAGES 

REPORTED    BY    STATES:    1916, 

1906 

AND 

1896. 

1916. 
Re- 
ported . 

1906. 

1896. 

Inc 

Inc 

1916 
Re- 
ported . 

1806. 

1896 

Inc 

Inc. 

Division  and 

Re- 

Re- 

1916 

1906 

Division  and 

Re- 

Re- 

1916 

1906 

State 

port- 
ed 

port- 
ed. 

over 
1906, 

over 

1896, 

State. 

port- 
ed, 

port- 
ed. 

over 

1906, 

over 

1896, 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pot. 

United  States 

l,O10,7T8 

853,290 

613,873 

24   1 

39.2 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

4,293 

3.833 

2.187 

12  0 

75.3 

Virginia  

West  Virginia . . . 

91   319 

17  851 

13,823 
7.919 

2**  0 

29  2 

New  England: 

16,033 

11.55! 

2(t,085 

41.9 

47.1 

Maine 

6,576 

6,574 

5,579 

17.8 

North  Carolina 

21,337 

15,000 

21 .0 

32.3 

New  Hampshire . . 
Vermont 

4,491 

4,278 

4.032 

5  0 

6.1 

South  Carolina.. 

5,279 

3,106 

3,041 

70.0 

2.1 

Georgia     .  .  . 

32,268 

27,438 

19.965 

32.8 

36.8 

Massachusetta 

34,386 

29,654 

23,651 

16.0 

25.4 

Florida 

11,654 

9.371 

5,190 

39.6 

80.9 

Rhode  Island 

5,699 

5,117 

3,327 

11.4 

53.8 

East  S.  Central: 

Connecticut .    . 

15,168 

9,069 

6,716 

67.3 

35.0 

Kentucky 

23.189 

22.087 

17,145 

13.2 

30.9 

Middle  Atlantic: 

Tennessee   

26,960 

24,418 

19,478 

19.3 

26.0 

New  Yorli 

97,454 

88,979 

59,189 

9  5 

50.3 

Alabama 

25,453 

25,390 

18,448 

0.2 

37.6 

New  Jersey  — 

31,169 

21,580 

13.370 

44  4 

17.5 

Mississippi .  .    . 

23.927 

22.061 

16,537 

16.5 

33.4 

Pennsylvania . 

72,053 

58,426 

41,365 

23.3 

41.2 

West  S.  Central: 

East  N.  Central: 

Arkansas 

24,584 

20.237 

14,951 

22.5 

35.3 

Ohio 

52,592 

45,365 

31,238 

15.9 

32.5 

Louisiana    .    ... 

18,042 

16,751 

10,879 

13.8 

57  8 

Indiana . 

33.521 

28,306 

23,823 

18  4 

18.8 

Oklahoma .     .    . 

20,049 

14,012 

4,. 523 

43.1 

209.8 

Illinois 

68,529 

53,717 

39,209 

27  8 

36.9 

Texas 

54,103 

42.609 

30.340 

28.6 

38.4 

Michigan 

40,112 

27,3J5 

18,897 

46  7 

44  7 

Mountain: 

Wisconsin.    .  .  . 

18.343 

17,319 

18,362 

5.9 

-5.7 

Montana 

8,108 

2,675 

1,652 

203.1 

61.9 

West  N.  Central: 

Idaho 

3,840 

2,193 

994 

87.0 

121 .7 

Minnesota 

22,800 

15,809 

11,136 

44  9 

42.2 

Wyoming      

1.591 

1,181 

542 

43.2 

123  1 

Iowa 

22,843 

20,135 

18,519 

13  4 

8.7 

Colorado 

9,165 

7,307 

4.215 

26.8 

75.3 

Mipsouri 

36,827 

35,750 

27,916 

3  7 

28  3 

New  Mexico 

3,353 

2,667 

1.104 

49.2 

137  .9 

North  Daltota 

4,896 

4,753 

1,817 

3.0 

161.6 

Arizona     

3,634 

1,579 

723 

130.1 

118  4 

South  Dakota. . 

5,581 

4,131 

2,481 

iiS.l 

66  5 

Utah 

5,036 

3.853 

2,213 

31.1 

74  .9 

Nebraska 

12,786 

10,344 

6,963 

23  6 

48.6 

Nevada   

1,001 

534 

213 

bV.5 

150  7 

Kansas 

18,162 

16,969 

12,158 

7.0 

39.6 

Pacific: 

Bouth  Atlantic: 

Washington 

13,829 

9.182 

2,886 

50  6 

218  2 

Delaware     . .     . . 

2,038 

2,302 

978 

11  5 

135  4 

Oregon     .     ... 

5,302 

5.233 

2.732 

3.0|  90.1 

Maryland . 

20,397 

12,564 

9, .558 

62.3!  31.5  1 

1   California 

30,996 

17,720 

8,329 

74.9I112.8 

The  increases  are  based  on  number,  exchisive  of  counties  not  reporting  in  1916.  A  minus  sign  ( — ) 
denotes  decrease.  The  above  figures  are  exclusive  of  44  counties  in  South  Carolina  and  9  unorganized 
counties  in  South  Dakota  and  Texas  for  whicli  no  marriage  statistics  are  available  South  Carolina  requites 
neither  a  marriage  license  nor  a  return  or  record  of  marriages 

In  1916.  for  the  first  time  since  1910,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  made  a  nation-wide  compilation  of 
marriage  and  divorce  statistics.  The  marriages  totalled  1,040,778;  the  divorces,  112,036.  Of  the  latter. 
details  as  to  causes,  etc .  were  got  in  108,702  cases.    The  causes  classify  as  follows: 


Cause. 

Total. 

Per 

Cent. 

Grants 
ed  to 
Husb 

Per 
Cent 

Grant- 
ed to 
Wife. 

Per 

Cent. 

Cause. 

Total. 

Per 

Cent. 

Grant- 
ed to 
Husb. 

Per 
Cent. 

Grant- 
ed to 
Wife. 

Per 
Cent 

Unfaithful 
Cruelty   . 
Desertion.. 
Drunk' ness 
Neglect    to 
provide... 

12,486 

30,752 

39,990 

3,652 

5,146 

11  5 

28  3 

36  8 

34 

4.7 

6,850 

5,895 

16,908 

271 

20  3 

17  4 

50.0 

0.8 

.... 

5,636 
24,857 
23,082 

3,381 

5.146 

7  5 
33  2 
30  8 

4  5 

69 

Comb'ns  of 
preceding 
causes.etc. 

All  other 
causes. . . 

All  causes. 

9.332 
7,344 

8.6 
68 

1,440 

2,445 

33,809 

43 
7  2 

7,892 
4,899 

10  5 
6  5 

108.702 

100  0 

100  0 

74,893 

100  0 

46  i 


Population — 'Marriage  and  Divorce  Da' a. 


DIVORCES    REPORTED    BY    STATES:    1916,    1906    AND    1896. 


Division  and 

State. 


1916. 


United  States  112,036 

New  England: 

Maine ....  702 

N.  Hampsh'e  698 

Verinont.  .  .  419 

Mass'chus'ts.  2,3:^6 

Rhode  Island  623 

Connecticut   \  961 

Mid.  Atlantic- 
New  York . .  3,269 
New  Jersey . .  1,169 
Pennsylvania  4^80 

E.N.  Central: 

Ohio 7,607 

Indiana 6,636 

Illinois 8,546 

Michigan....  5.327 

Wisconsin . .  1.721 


1906. 

1896. 

72,063 

42,937 

783 

681 

473 

417 

301 

292 

1,540 

1.235 

368 

359 

657 

450 

2,069 

1.270 

630 

35'; 

3,02/ 

1,725 

4.781 

2.794 

4,048 

2,793 

5.943 

3,847 

3,259 

1,723 

1,458 

1.085 

DlVlSICW    AND 

State 

VV.N  .Central: 

Minnesota. 

Iowa    

Mis.90url .... 

N.  Daliota 

S.  Dakota 

Nel)raska. 

Kansas 

S.  Atlantic: 

Delaware... . 

Maryland      . 

Dist.  of  Col . . 

Virginia . . . 

W.  Virginia. . 

N.  Carolina.. 

S.  Carolina . . 

Georgia 

Florida .... 
E.  S.  Central: 

Kentucky.    . 

Tennessee . .  . 


1916. 

1906. 

1896. 

1,956 

1,066 

876 

3.309 

2,385 

1.591 

5,791 

3,935 

2,543 

478 

330 

308 

585 

604 

278 

1,6715 

1,186 

645 

2.618 

1.940 

1,321 

210 

5! 

20 

1,003 

696 

351 

47 

86 

163 

1,886 

1.074 

525 

789 

966 

452 

668 

380 

378 

'  'l,399 

■  '862 

428 

1,334 

830 

262 

2,981 

2,050 

1,500 

2,800 

2.172 

1.449 

Division  and 
State . 


Alabama..  . 

Mississippi 
W.    S.    Cent: 

ArliAnsas . . . 

Louisiana   .  . 
Oklahoma. ..  . 

Texas 

Mountain: 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming .  .  . 

Colorado. .. 

New  Mexico 

Arizona..  . . 

Utah 

Nevada 

Pacific: 

Wasl-Jngton. 

Oregon 

Caliloruia   .  . 


1916. 

1906. 

2,265 

2,162 

1,893 

1,930 

3.747 

2.428 

1.343 

882 

3.693 

1.869 

8.504 

-  0.173 

1.484 

491 

797 

320 

296 

143 

1.061 

1.165 

387 

218 

613 

214 

661 

387 

648 

119 

3,448 

1.981 

2,100 

1.026 

5,573 

1.813 

940 

981 

1,317 
352 

672 
2,885 

244 
139 

70 
531 
107 
111 
225 

42 

529 
399 


CHIEF  CAUSES  FOR  DIVORCE  IN  THE  U.  S  ,   1916. 


State  &  Party 
TO  Which 
Granted. 


Un- 
faith- 
ful. 


United  States . . 

Husband 

Wife 


12.486 
6.860 
5,636 


9E0G.  DIVISIONS 
New  England: 

Maine 

Husband 

Wife 

New  Hampsh'e 

Husband 

Wife 

Vermont 

Husband 

Wife 

Moflsaehiisetta. 

Husband 

Wife 

Rhode  Island . . 

Husband 

Wile 

Connecticut . . . 
Hi;sband. .  . . 

Wife 

JSllddle  Atlantic: 

New  York : 

Husband 

Wife 

New  Jersey . .. 

Hiisband 

Wile 

Pennsylvania. . 

Husband 

Wl  e 

East  N.  Central: 

Ohio 

Husband 

Wife 

Indiana 

Husband 

Wile 

Illinois 

Husband...    . 

Wife 

Michigan    .  .  .  . 

Husband 

Wife 

Wisconsin 

Husband 

Wife 

West  N.  Cenfl 
Minnesota.  .  .  . 

Husband 

Wile 


Cru- 
elty. 


1  De- 
ser- 
tion. 


30,752 

5.895 

24.857 


111 

61 

80 

122 

80 

42 

5& 

37 

22 

23f 

158 

79, 

16 

11 

HI 

67 
44 

2,758 
1,007 
1.751 
276 
U8 
1271 
452 
319 
133 

392 

24? 

139 

298 

.182 

'116 

1,109 

534 

575 

88 

72 

16 

45 

26 

19 

89 
48 
41 


220 
31 

189 

246 
36 

210 

142 
6 

136 

638 
23 

615 
74 
11 
63 

181 
15 

166 

271 

28 

243 


39,990 
16,908 
23,082 


9 

1,379 

144 

1,235 

1,399 

153 

1,246 

2,646 

721 

1,925 

1.849 

111 

1,738 

2.791 

934 

1.857 

811 

126 

685 

669 

77 

583 


196 

79 

117 

283 

120 

163 

147 

59 

88 

1.177 

456 

721 

61 

48 

13 

537 

189 

348 

61 

16 

45 

880 

250 

630 

2,849 

1.053 

1.796 

1.427 

685 

842 

1.207 

616 

661 

4.069 

1.343 

2.726 

801 

428 

373 

574 

210 

364 

1,003 
364 
639 


State  <t  Parti 

TO  Which 

Granted. 


Un- 
faith- 
ful. 


Iowa 

Husband  . .    .  . 

Wife 

Missouri.  .    .    . 

Husband ...    , 

Wile 

North  Dakota 

Husband .... 

Wife 

South  Dakota. 

Husband . .   . 

w¥e 

Nebraska 

Husband 

Wife 

Kansas 

Husband .... 

Wife 

South  Atlantic: 
Delaware 

Husband 

Wife 

Maryland.    . 

Husband .... 

Wife 

Dist.  Columbia 

Husband .... 

Wife 

Virginia 

Husband .... 

Wife 

West  Virginia 

Husband . . . 

W  ife   

North  Carolina 

Husband 

Wife 

South  Carolina 

Husband ...    . 

Wile 

Georgia 

Husband . .   .  . 

Wife 

Florida.  . 

Husband . . . 

Wife 

East.  S.  Cent'l 

Kentucky     . . 
Husband . .   . , 
Wife.... 

Tennessee. 
Husband . 
Wife 


246 

129 

117 

341 

209 

132 

16 

11 

5 

22 

16 

6 

52 

31 

21 

69 

44 

25 

41 

20 

21 

320 

131 

189 

36 

14 

22 

366 

192 

174 

135 

69 

66 

499 

261 

233 


Cru- 
elty 


1.625 

244 

1.381 

1.503 

405 

1,098 

112 

23 

89 

128 

35 

93 

401 

92 

309 

603 

99 

504 

21 


81 
52 
29 
90 
53 
37 

201 
145 

56 
356 
264 

92 


De- 
ser- 
tion. 


841 
326 
515 

1,878 
836 

1,042 
182 
91 
91 
245 
126 
119 
239 
132 
107 
900 
354 
546 

141 

60 

81 

638 

213 

425 

5 

2 

3 

1,100 

457 

643 

265 

93 

172 

68 

32 

36 


467 

81 

383 

203 

21 

.182 

684 
30 
654 
342 
9 
333 


State  &  Party 
TO  Which 
Granted. 


477 
204 
273 
617 
288 
329 

1,578 
644 
934 

1,250 
451 
799 


Alabama 

Husband 

Wife 

Mississippi. . . . 

Husband 

V/ife 

West  S.  Central: 

Arkansas 

Husband 

Wife - 

Louisiana 

Husband 

Wife 

Oklahoma...    . 
Husband .... 

Wife 

Texas 

Husband 

Wife 

Mountain: 

Montana 

Husband . .   .  , 

Wife 

Idaho 

Husband .... 

Wife 

Wyoming .... 
Husband . . . 

Wife 

Colorado 

Husband .... 

Wife 

New  Mexico . . 
Husband .... 

Wife 

Arizona ...    . 
Husband . . . 

Wife 

UfAh 

Husband . .   . 

Wife 

Nevada ...    . 
Husband . . . 

Wife 

Pacific: 
Washington    . 
Husband . . . 

Wife 

Oregon .  .     . 
Husband . . 
AVife . . . 
California 
Husband . .   . 
Wife 


Un- 
faith- 
ful. 


Cru 
elty 


!  De- 
ser- 
tion. 


398 
276 
123 
396 
295 
101 

188 
141 

47 
777 
351 
426 
150 

96 

54 

1.037 

742 

295 

49 

29 

20 

25 

16 

9 

9 

4 

5 

86 

40 

46 

9 

8 

1 

24 
18 
6 
9 
6 
3 
tl 
■7 
1 

74 
50 
24 
35 
21 
14 
188 
116 


369 
9 
360 
401 
85 
316 

847 

244 

603 

94 

15 

79 

660 

141 

619 

4.178 

983 

3,195 

361 

63 

298 

136 

28 

108 

52 

13 

39 

127 

28 

99 

26 

3 

23 

114 

20 

94 

131 

23 

108 

243 

101 

142 

857 
172 
685 

1.059 
219 
840 

1.559 
280 


721  1.279 


1.235 

67;i 

560 
767 
416 
351 

2.188 
1.095 
1,093 

191 
75 

116 
1.415 

627 

788 
2.405 
1,122 
1.283 

687 
311 
376 
237 
126 
HI 
132 

71. 

61 
290 
166 
124 
176 
100 

76 
228 
150 

78 
175 

80 

95 
154 

109 

45 

1.050 
508 
542 
851 
327 
524 

2.U3 
895 

1.218 


In  New  York  State  the  number  of  divorces  per  100,000  population  in  1906  was  25:  in  1900  it  was  23; 
and  In  1890  it  was  17.  The  respective  figures  for  New  Jersey  were  (1906)  23;  (1900)  23;  (1890)  18.  In 
Pennsylvania  (1906)  42:  (1900)  35;  (1890)  27.  In  Ohio  (1906)  105;  (1900)  91;  (1890)  64.  In  Indiana 
(1906)  154:  (1900)  142;  (1890)  109.  In  Illinois  (1906)  112;  (1900)  100;  (1890)  75.  In  Nevada  (1906)  178; 
(1900)   111:   (1890)  97.     In  the  State  of  Washington   (1906)   220;   (1900)   184;  ^890)   109. 


Population — Marriage  and  Divorce  Data. 
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MARRIAGES 

AND    DIVORCES,    1916, 

NEW    YORK    STATE    BY    COUNTIES. 

COTTNTT. 

1 

Mar- 
riages. 

Di- 
vor- 
ces. 

County. 

Mar- 
riages. 

Di- 
vor- 
ces 

County. 

Mar- 
riages. 

Di- 
vor- 
ces. 

CODNTT. 

Mar- 
riages. 

Di- 
vor- 
ces. 

Albany 

Allegany 

Bronx 

Broome 

Cattaraugus. 

Cayuga 

Chautauqua. 
Chemung.. . . 
Chenango. . . 

Clinton 

Columbia . ,  . 

Cortland 

Delaware 

Dutchess. . . . 

Erie 

Essex 

1,722 
329 

4,080 

1,121 
726 
550 

1,431 
767 
288 
418 
400 
225 
356 
757 

6,583 
279 

57 
10 

111 
75 
23 
29 
49 
22 
29 
19 
11 
18 
21 
35 

324 
10 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Genesee 

Greene 

Hamilton... . 
Herkimer. . . , 
JeflerscJH .... 

Kings 

Lewis 

Livingston.. . 
Madison .... 

Monroe 

Montgomery 
Nassau.  .    . 
New  York 
Niagara 

390 
395 
250 
263 
25 
673 
729 

15,920 
159 
215 
318 
3.408 
589 
829 

31.735 
1,179 

"55 

6 

12 

"is 

29 
595 

"'4 
11 
117 
25 
34 
730 
32 

Oneida 

Onondaga.  . . 

Ontario 

Orange 

Orleans 

Oswego .... 

Otsego 

Putnam 

Queens     . .    . 
Rensselaer. . . 
Richmond. . 
Rockland.   .  . 
St.  Lawrence. 
Saratoga .... 
Schenectady. 

1,706 

2,003 

403 

990 

236 

639 

333 

98 

2,352 

886 

695 

298 

659 

482 

944 

44 
113 

9 
41 

8 
19 
29 

5 
57 
32 
10 
36 
27 
32 
44 

iSchohai-te.  . 
Schuyler.  .    , 

Seneca 

Steuben 

SulTolk 

Bulliviua...    . 

Tioga 

TompklnH   . 

Ulster 

Woi'ren 

Washington.. 
Wayno  .... 
Westchester. 
Wyoming .  ,  . 
Ytttea 

170 
89 
164 
791 
728 
237 
306 
284 
629 
291 
367 
382 
2,816 
228 
146 

12 
1 
4 

54 

13 

2 

"34 
26 
11 
10 
81 
4 

In  Baltimore  In  1916  tliere  were  7,022  marriages  and  617  divorces;  in  Boston  and  suburbs  (not  Inoludiug 
Cambridge),  9,322  marriages  and  700  divorces;  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  including  Essex  County,  6,386  marriages 
and  233  divorces;  in  Hudson  Count;}',  N.  J.,  Including  Jersey  City  and  Hoboken,  8,465  marriages  and  234 
divorces;  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal..  6,910  marriages  and  1,319  divorces;  In  San  Francisco,  6,081  marriages  and 
1,375  divorces;  in  Chicago,  Including  Cook  County,  34,235  marrLiges  and  4,575  divorces;  in  Cleveland,  O., 
Includim;  Cuyahoga  County.  10,113  marriages  and  930  divorces;  in  Cincinnati,  Including  Hamilton  County, 
4,603  marriages  and  510  divorces;  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  17,289  marriages  and  995  divorces. 

The  number  of  divorces  per  100,000  population  was  112  in  1910;  as  against  84  in  1906,  and  73  in  1900; 
and  53  In  1890.     By  States.  In  1916.   the  divorces  per  100,000  population  were  as  lollowe: 

CONTESTED  AND  UNCONTESTED   DIVORCES.   191G. 

Brought  by  husband — Contested,  4,636,  uncontested,  29,173.  ' 

Brought  by  wife — Contested.  10.143;  uncontested.  64,750 

In  New  York  State,  of  divorces  granted  to  the  husband,  in  1916,  there  were  202  contested  and  891 
uncontested  cases;  of  divorces  granted  to  thq  wile,  478  were  contested  and  1,671  were  uncontested. 

Of  the  husbands  who  got  divorces  in  the  United  States,  in  1916,  there  were  20,862  who  lived  In  the 
State  where  the  action  was  brought;  8,150  lived  In  some  other  Slate;  and  the  residence  of  4,797  was  im- 
known. 

Similarly,  as  to  wives  who  were  granted  divorces,  47,575  lived  In  the  State  where  tho  suit  was  brought; 
164282  lived  In  some  other  State;  and  the  residence  of  11,036  was  unknown. 

Of  the  husbands  who  got  divorce,  in  1916,  there  were  20,784  who  lived  in  the  State  In  which  they  had 
married;  8,117  had  moved  to  some  other  State  with  their  wives,  prior  to  the  action  for  divorce;  1,244  marriaBes 
had  taken  place  abroad,  and  the  facts  were  unknown  In  3,664  cases.  And  as  to  divorces  got  by  wives,  the 
marriage  had  taken  place  in  that  same  State  in  48,252  cases;  it  had  taken  place  in  some  other  State  In  16,617 
cases;  the  couple  had  been  wedded  abroad  In  2,240  eases;  and  the  facts  were  unknown  in  7,784  cases. 

In  New  York  State,  out  of  3,289  divorces  in  1916,  the  couples  in  215  known  cases  had  been  married 
In  a  foreign  country. 

CHILDREN  AND  DIVORCE. 

Of  the  33,809  husbands  who  were  granted  divorce,  9.403  had  children  by  the  union,  and  19,837  had 
none.  Of  the  74,893  wives  who  were  granted  divorce,  31,606  had  children  by  the  union,  and  36,814  had 
none. 

In  New  York  State,  of  the  1,093  husbands  who  received  divorce  decrees,  501  had  children,  and  550 
reported  none,  of  the  2,149  wives  who  got  decrees,  955  had  children,  and  1,136  had  none. 

In  the  Southern  States,  desertion,  and  In  the  Northern  States,  adultery,  were  the  chief  allegations  in 
divorce  complaints. 

In  Maine,  a  Prohibition  State,  drunkenness  was  the  alleged  cause  of  divorce  action  in  14  per  cent,  of 
the  suits  brought  by  husbands  against  wives.  The  percentage  rose  to  16  5  In  Illinois  and  deserted  to  0  1 
In  New  York  State. 

ALIMONY — Of  the  33,809  husbands  who  were  given  decrees,  1.946  asked  for  alimony  (and  1,564  of  them 
got  It);  of  the  78,893  wives  to  whom  the  court  granted  divorce,  19,980  asked  for  alimony,  with  the  result 
that  14,928  got  It. 

In  New  York  State,  139  out  of  1,093  suing  hubbies  begged  the  Judge  for  alimony,  and  113  won  their 
plea.     Of  the  2,149  New  York  women  suing  for  divorce,  938  wished  alimony,  and  703  had  that  wish  granted. 

In  Nevada  only  56  out  of  374  wives  asking  divorce  wanted  alimony,  and  33  got  the  same. 

SINGLE,    MARRIED,    WIDOWED,    AND   DIVORCED,    1910. 

According  to  tho  1910  census,  the  number  of  single,  married,  widowed,  and  divorced  persons/in  the 
United  States  in  that  year  was  as  follows: 


United  States 

White, 
Males 

Colored, 
Males 

White, 
Females 

^Colored, 
Females 

United  States. 

Whit«, 
Males 

Colored, 
Males. 

White, 
Females 

Coloiod, 
Females 

Single 

11,360,282 

16,253,940 

1,274,388 

135,203 

1,189,847 

1,838,660 

197,002 

20,959 

8,091  249 

15,852.01! 

2,705,990 

150,801 

841,921 

1,832,676 

470,238 

34,267 

Unknown 

Total." 

134,312 

21,212 

57,286 

10,886 

Married 

Widowed 

Divorced 

29,158,125 

3,267,680 

26,857,337 

3,189,988 

DIVORCE    CROWING    IN    ENGLAND    AND    WALES. 

In  England  and  Wales  2,688  divorce  petitions  were  filed  in  1918.  Of  the  petitions  1,807  were  by  hus- 
bands and  516  by  wives.  The  increase  hi  five  years  Is  as  follows:  1918,2,323;  1917,  1,423;  1916,  1,163;  1015. 
1.143;  1914,  1,075.  Average,  1,425.4.  Of  the  2,567  marriages  m  England  and  Wales  801  took  place  in 
registry  offices,  not  in  churches.  As  regards  the  conditions  of  the  couples  before  marriage,  2,559  wore  baclie- 
lors,  2,591  spinsters,  .S7  widowers  and  72  widows.  Only  19  of  each  sex  had  been  divorced  previously.  Of  the 
wives  859  and  of  the  husbands  216  were  under  twenty-one.  In  the  occupation  groups  of  hu.-.bands  profes- 
Blonal  employmonts  account  for  826  cases,  manufacturers  744,  trade  591,  inland  transport  204,  mining  95, 
navigation  and  fishhig  63,  agriculture  61,  and  domestic  service  34. 

Of  the  couples  seeking  divorce  40  per  cent,  were  childless. 
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Population — Indians — Deaths  in   U.  S. 


INDIAN    POPULATION    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 


Iowa 358 

Kansas 1,441 

Kentucky 234 

Ix)uisiana 780 

Maine 892 

Maryland 55 

Massachusetts  . .  688 

MichiKan 7,512 

Minnesota 12,447 

Mississippi 1,253 

Missouri 313 

Montana 12,138 

Nebraska 2,448 


Nevada 5.840 

New  Hampshire  .  34 

New  Jersey 168 

New  Mexico 20,581 

New  York 6,460 

North  Carolina.  .     8,235 
North  Dakota.  .       8,891 

Ohio 127 

Oklahoma. ....  .119,101 

Oregon 6,607 

Rhode  Island   . . .        284, 
South  Carolina  . .        331 


South  Dakota .  .  .    22,829 

Tennessee 216 

Texas 702 

Utah 3,048 

Vermont 26 

Virginia 539 

Washington   10,988 

West  Virginia...  36 

Wisconsin 10.2  U 

Wyoming 1,712 


Alabama 909 

Arizona 42,346 

Arkansas 460 

California 16,215 

Colorado 821 

Connecticut 152 

Delaware 5 

Dist.  of  Columbia.        68 

Florida 673 

Georgia 95 

Idaho 4,066 

Xllinois 188 

Indiana 279 

The  figures  are  as  of  June  30,  1919.  OI  the  Indians  (exclusive  of  Five  Civilized  Tribes  and  Indians  not 
under  an  agent)  105,108  males,  104,225  females,  96,651  minors,  164,783  full-blood,  46,170  more  than  half- 
blood;  church-goers,  103,371;  speak  English,  120,102;  read  and  write  English,  80,782:  wear  citizens'  clothing, 
191,693;  citizens,  79,355;  voters,  26,314;  value  of  property,  8689,408,869,  of  which  S470.349.838  is  Individual, 
and  8219,059,031  is  tribal:  Individual  funds  on  deposit,  830,926,132;  tribal  funds  on  deposit,  537,172,968.  Of 
the  incomes  of  the  Indians  In  1919,  totaling  853,994,859,  the  sum  of  511,037,589  came  from  crops,  and 
820,437,240  was  the  result  of  labor  and  miscellaneous  activities — the  balance  coming  from  land  and  timber 
sales,  etc.  


Total 333.702 


DEATH    RATE    IN 


UNITED    STATES    REGISTRATION    AREA, 

(By  the  United  States  Census  Bureau  ) 


1900-1918. 


Year 


1900.. 

1901.. 

1902.   ." 

1903. 

1904 

1905 

1906.. 


Popula- 
tion. 


-tig 


30,765,618 
1,370,952 
32,029,815 
32,701,083 
33,345.163 
34,052,201 
41.983,419 


Per 

Deaths 

1,000 
Pop 

Year 

539,939 

17.6 

1907.. 

518.207 

16  5 

1908.. 

508,640 

15  9 

1909  . 

524,416 

16  0 

1910. 

551.354 

16  5 

1911 

545,533 

16  0 

1912. 

0.58,105 

15.7 

Popula- 
tion. 


43,016,990 
46,789,913 
50,870,518 
.53,843,896 
59,275,977 
60,427,247 


Deaths 


687,034 
691,574 
732,538 
805,412 
839,284 
838,251 


Per 

1,000 

YE.\n 

Pop 

1913... 

16  0 

14  8 

1914  . 

14  4 

1915.. 

15  0 

1S16.   . 

14  2 

1917... 

13  9 

1918.. 

Popula- 
tion. 


63,298,718 
65,989,295 
67.336,992 
71,621,632 
75,307,906 
81,868,104 


Deaths 


890,848 

898,059 

909,155 

1,068,932 

1,066,942 

1,471,367 


Per 
1,000 
Pop. 


14.1 
13  6 

13  5 

14  0 
14  2 
17.9 


The  Registration  States  are:  California,  Colorado.  Connecticut.  District  of  Columbia,  Hawaii,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Loulslacia,  Maine,  Maryland,  Ma's:ich(isetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Montana,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Da- 
kota,   Utah,    Vermont,    Virginia,    Washington    and    A\  isconsin. 

Death  rate  per  1,000  population  (1917),  United  States  (re'^stration  area),  14.2:  Australia,  9  8;  England 
and  Wales  (clvU  population  only),  14  4;  Ireland,  10  8;  New  Zealand,  9  6;  Spain,  22.5;  Sweden,  13.5. 

CAUSES  OF  DEATH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES? 
(By  the  Bureau  of  the  Census ) 
The  following  table  shows,  for  the  death-registration  area  in  continental  United  States  in  1918,  thfl 
total  number  of  deaths  and  the  death  rate,  by  leading  causes,  together  with  the  percentage  which  each 
cause  contributed  to  the  total: 


R'teper 

Per  Ct. 

R'teper 

Per  Ct. 

Cause. 

Number 

100,000 

of 

Cause. 

Number. 

100,000 

■  of 

Pop. 

Total 

Pop. 

Total. 

All  causes 

1,471,367 

1,797  2 

100  0 

Other  diseases  of  the  respir- 

'I'vnhoid lever 

10,210 
3 

12.5 

0  7 

atory   system    (tubercu- 
losis excepted)       

Diseases    of    the   stomach 

67,357 

82  3 

TvDhiis  fever 

4.6 

Malaria 

2,544 

3  1 

6.2 

339 

8,806 

0  4 
10  8 

■■'o'e 

(cancer  excepted) .  .    .  . 
Diarrlioeaand  enteritis  (un- 

11,366 

13.9 

0:8 

Measles 

Scarlet  fever 

2,480 
13,728 

-    3  0 

16  8 

0  2 
0  9 

dei  2  years) 

AppcTidicitls  and  typhlitis. 

47,753 
9,912 

58  3 
12.1 

3  2 

Whooping  cough 

0.7 

Diphtheria  and  croup 

11,280 

13  8 

0  8 

Hernia,  intestinal  obstruc- 

Influenza  

244,681 

298  9 

16.6 

tion  

9,350 

11  4 

0  6 

Asiatic  cholera    

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver 

Acute      nephritis      and 

7,808 

9.5 

0  5 

Cholera  nostras 

299 

0  4 

Other  epidemic  (lisea,ses. . . 

7,930 

9  7 

0.5 

Brigtit's  disease 

79,343 

96.9 

5  4 

Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs. 

108,365 

132  4 

7.4 

Non-cancerous  tumors  and 

Tuberculosis  meningitis. . . 

5,910 

7.2 

0^4 

otber  diseases  of  the  fe- 

Other forms  of  tuberculosis 

7,765 

9  5 

0  5 

male  genital  organs.   .  . 

4,366 

5  3 

0  3 

Cancer   and   other   malig- 

Puerpi-ral septici'inia  (puer- 

nant tumors 

65,340 

79  8 

4  4 

peral  fever,  peritonitis..  . 

5,250 

6.4 

0  4 

Simple  meningitis     

8,064 

9  S 

0  5 

Other  inier])eval  accidents 

Cerebral  hemorrhage  and 

of  pregnancy  and  labor . . 

12,927 

15  8 

0  9 

softening  .....' 

66,019 

SO. 6 

4  5 

Congenital     debility     and 

Organic    diseases    of    the 

m^ilfonnations 

63,375 

77  4 

4  3 

heart 

124,668 

152  3 

S  5 

Senility         

12,251 

15  0 

0  8 

Acute  bronchitis 

7,634 

5,149 

175,820 

9  3 

6  3 

214  8 

0  5 

0  3 

11  9 

Violent  deaths  (suicide  ex- 

72,412 
9,937 

165,2/') 

88  4 

12   1 

201  9 

Chronic  bronchitis 

4  9 

Suicide  

Other  diseases   

0  7 

11.2 

Unkniiwji  or  ill-defined  dis- 

' 

eases 

15,647 

19.1 

1.1 

The  death-registration  area  of  the  United  States  in  1918  comprised  30  States,  the  1  'istt  let  of  Columbia, 
Hawaii  and  27  cities  In  non-registration  States,  with  a  total  estimated  population  of  £1,868,104,  or  about 
77  8  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  po'i\ilation  of  tlie  United  States 

All  figures  are  exclusive  of  still  births,  and  Hawaii. 

Of  the  cancer  deaths,  26,721,  or  40  9  per  cent   were  males 


Population — Deaths  in  U.  S.;  Blind;  Illiteracy, 
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DEATHS   IN   THE    UNITED    STATES    IN    1918.    BY    STATES. 
(Data  covers  registration  States  only  and  was  gathered  by  United  States  Census  Bureau.) 


States. 


California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

lUlnols 

Indiana 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina . . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . . . 
Rhode  Island . . . . 
South  Carolina. . 

Tennessee 

UUh 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wisconsin 


Pop.  1919— 

Estimate  by 

Census  Bureau. 


3 

10 

2 

5, 

8 

I 


029,032 
014,581 
,286.268 
317,734 
,854,167 
,874,195 
,408,547 
,884.778 
782,191 
384,539 
832,790 
133,678 
,345,287 
,448,498 
486,376 
446,352 
080,371 
646.989 
466,025 
,273,814 
888,243 
798,067 
687,415 
660,934 
735,434 
453,648 
366,192 
,231,030 
660,578 
553.983 


Total 
deaths. 


56.488 
17.546 
27,240 

100,396 
45,993 
25,053 
39,532 
32.201 
14,499 
32,134 
77,248 
53.320 
31,109 
53,311 
8,985 
9,581 
60,988 

190,764 

42,274 

92,356 

9,679 

187,951 
12,407 
30,761 
37,134 
6,172 
6,803 
41,272 
16,837 
34,992 


Deaths 
under 
1  year 


4,666 
1,900 
3.964 

13,109 
5,603 
3,111 
5,816 
4,415 
1,700 
4,790 

10,780 
8,105 
3,968 
5.937 
1,027 
1,094 
8.371 

23,452 
7,686 

11.727 
907 

28,299 
1,947 
6,031 
4,761 
926 
698 
6,491 
1,769 
4.810 


From 

From 

From 

Tuberculosis 

Pneumonia 

Typhoid 

5,429 

7,098 

1.96 

2,072 

2,812 

140 

1,737 

4,594 

72 

7,691 

14,455 

519 

3,479 

5,958 

400 

905 

3,010 

291 

4,234 

4,703 

r,49 

3,078 

4,108 

709 

747 

1,890 

58 

2,659 

5,726 

238 

5,184 

13,616 

153 

3,089 

6,525 

332 

2,093 

3,215 

87 

4,-147 

8.848 

fiRJ 

442 

1,298 

53 

473 

1,295 

20 

4,295 

13,569 

IG7 

15,007 

36,822 

579 

3,133 

4,210 

."568 

6,557 

12,831 

700 

561 

914 

73 

11.401 

35.520 

928 

910 

1,850 

.'54 

2,228 

3,348 

■583 

4,303 

4.704 

699 

178 

791 

41 

312 

701 

30 

3.728 

4.112 

402 

1.123 

1,953 

98 

2,088 

4,189 

97 

From 

Violence 

(ex.  suicide). 


3,284 

803 

1.289 

5.056 

2,417 

1,303 

1.738 

1..580 

592 

1.454 

2.951 

2.711 

1.924 

2,526 

683 

313 

3,099 

8,895 

1.508 

6.729 

645 

9.926 

479 

1,090 

1.650 

367 

274 

1,&31 

1.255 

1,500 


The  table  does  not  Include  still  births,  nor  deaths  of  soldiers,  sailors  and  mariiio,i. 
Deaths  of  children  under  1  year  In   1918  were  13  2  per  cent.  oJ  the  total  deatli.s  xi  all  ages — a  steady 
refluctlon  from  20.2  per  cent    in  1906. 


BLIND    POPULATION 

N    THE    UNITED    STATES 

N    1910. 

No.  Per 

Nn.  Per 

State. 

Total. 

100,000 
Pop. 

Male. 

Female 

Stai-e. 

Total 

100.000 
Pop. 

Male. 

Fcmrtle 

Alabama 

1,572 
196 

73  5 
95  9 

862 
131 

710 
65 

Nevada 

97 
291 

ns.o 

67  fi 

54 
1.55 

43 

Arizona 

New  Hampshire. . 

1.36 

Arkansas 

1,201 

76  3 

635 

560 

New  Jersey 

1,127 

44  4 

611 

516 

California 

1,329 

55  9 

908 

421 

New  Mexico    .... 

554 

169   3 

336 

218 

Colorado 

.     378 

47  3 

240 

138 

New  York 

4,692 

51   5 

2, .586 

2,106 

Connecticut .... 

.553 

49  6 

311 

242 

North  Carolina. . 

1,563 

70  8 

796 

767 

Delaware 

131 

04  7 

75 

56 

North  Dakota 

167 

2S  9 

85 

S2 

District  of  Col 

223 

67  4 

120 

103 

Ohio 

3,740 

7S  5 

2,!60 

1,580 

Florida          .    .    . 

402 

53  4 

221 

181 

Oklahoma     

874 

52  7 

500 

374 

Georgia 

1,701 

05  2 

948 

753 

Oregon 

297 

■W   ! 

199 

98 

Idaho 

158 

48  a 

93 

65 

Pennsylvania.    . 

4,182 

.^4  6 

2.479 

1.703 

Illinois 

2,975 

52  8 

1.695 

1,280 

Rhode  Island    .  . 

314 

57.0 

170 

144 

Indiana   .    ... 

2,121 

78  o 

1,194 

927 

South  Carolina   .  . 

1,011 

66  7 

5.53 

4.58 

Iowa 

1,388 

62  4 

804 

584 

South  Dakota     . 

268 

45.9 

161 

107 

Kansas 

1 ,069 

63  2 

647 

422 

Tennessee 

1,956 

S9   6 

!,035 

921 

Kentucky .... 

2,153 

94  0 

1,206 

947 

Texas 

2,439 

02.6 

1,370 

1,069 

LouLsiana 

1,107 

66  8 

619 

488 

Utah 

188 

50.4 

103 

>-h 

Maine 

585 

78  8 

357 

228 

Vermont.  .  . 

301 

84  fi 

150 

151 

Maryland 

802 
2,046 

61  9 
60  8 

446 
1,084 

356 
962 

Virginia 

1.649 
439 

80.0 
38. 4 

890 
281 

7,-3 

Massachusetts. . . 

Washington.  .    . 

1.^S 

Michigan 

1,574 

56  0 

892 

682 

West  Virginia 

797 

rtj.S 

456 

cU 

Minnesota     

S81 

42.4 

555 

326 

Wisconsin 

1,321 

.56.6 

750 

571 

Mississippi     . . 

1.338 

74  5 

727 

611 

Wyoming 

48 

32.9 

31 

17 

2,442 
168 

74  1 
44  7 

1,373 
118 

1,069 
50 

Montana 

Total    .    .      . 

57,272 

02. 3 

32.443 

24,829 

Nebraska 

464 

38.9 

265 

199 

PERCENTACE    OF    ILLITERACY    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES    iXi    1910. 


State. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkans.os. 

California 

Colorado. 

Con'tlcut. 

Delaware . 

Dls.of  Col 

Florida   .  . 

Georgia... 

Idaho . 

Illinois 

Indiana.. 


Total 

Ulit.    1 

Those 

Males 

Over 

Voting 

10  Yrs 

Age 

22  9 

24  3 

20  9 

19  5 

12  6 

13  5 

3  7 

4  6 

3  7 

4  2 

6  0 

0  8 

a  1 

10.1 

4.9 

4  9 

13.8 

14  0 

20  7 

22  8 

2  2 

3.1 

3  7 

4  6 

3   1 

4  1 

State 


Iowa 

Kansas.  . 
ICentuclcy 
Louisiana 
Maine . . . 
Maryland 
Mas'tts. . 
Michigan. 
Minnesota 
Mis'lppl    . 
Missouri  . 
Montana 
Nebraska. 


Total 

lllit. 

Those 

Males 

Over 

Voting 

10  Yrs. 

Age. 

1.7 

2.1 

2  2 

2  9 

12  1 

14  5 

29.0 

28  6 

4  1 

5  5 

7  2 

8  5 

5  2 

6  1 

3  3 

4  4 

3  0 

3  7 

22  4 

25  3 

4  3 

5  3 

4  a 

5.7 

1.9 

2.4 

State 


Nevada . . 
N.  Hamp  . 
N.  Jersey.. 
New  Mex . 
New  York 
N.C'llna.. 
N.  Dakota 
Ohio.  .  .  . 
Oklahoma. 
Oregon .  . . 
Pen  vanlfl.. 
R'de  IsI'd 
S.  C'Jlna.. 


Total 

Those 

Over 

10  Yrs 


nut. 

Males 

Voting 

Age. 


6  7 

6.0 

4  6 

6  2 

5.6 

6.6 

20  2 

17  6 

5  5 

6.0 

18.6 

21  3 

3  1 

3.1 

3  2 

4  2 

5.6 

6  4 

1  9 

2.5 

5  9 

7.8 

7.7 

8  8 

25  7 

27.1 

State . 


S  Dak... . 
Tennessee 
Texas .... 

Utah 

Vermont. . 
Virginia. , 
W:»sh'ton. 
W.  V'ginla 
Wisconsin. 
Wyoming . 

Total... 


7.7 


Total 

Illjt 

Those 

Males 

Over 

Voting 

10  Yrs 

Age 

2  9 

3   1 

!3  6 

15  7 

9  9 

10  9 

2.5 

3  3 

3.7 

5  3 

15  2 

17  7 

2.0 

2  4 

8.3 

10  4 

3.2 

4.0 

3.3 

4.1 

8   4 


468 
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ILLITERATES,    10    YEARS    OLD    ANO    OVER,    IN    1910. 


State. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Cainornia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dlst  of  Columbia 

Florida   

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts  . . . 

Micliigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana    

Nebraska 

Xevada  ........ 

New  Hampshire. . 

New  .Jersey 

New  Mexico    .  .    . 

New  York 

North  Carolina  . 
iNorth  Dakota  . .  . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . 
Rhode  Island.    .. . 
South  Carolina.  .  . 
'South  Dakota     . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah , . .    . . 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington. .  .    . 
West  Virginia    .  . . 
Wisconsin  . . 
Wyoming 

Total 


Male 


173,726 

18.183 

71,243 

47,574- 

12,680 

25.785 

7,022 

5,410 

39,482 

196.026 

3.831 

86.729 

35,956 

15,633 

16,122 

109.877 

171,423 

15.006 

36,550 

67,647 

41,617 

25,819 

145,702 

58,106 

9,895 

9,489 

2,829 

9,210 

C7.047 

20.965 

187,107 

142.108 

6.045 

68.385 

35,876 

7,214 

198,334 

16,192 

133,126 

6,216 

112.986 

145,812 

3.990 

0,485 

121,329 

11,724 

42,511 

29,450 

2,809 


Female 


Total 


178,984! 

14,770 

71,711 

27,328 

11,100 

27,880 

6,218 

8,402 

38,334 

193,749 

1,622 

81,565 

30,257 

14,256 

12,846 

98,207 

180,756 

9.548 

36,841 

73,894 

33,183 

23,517 

144,533 

63,010 

4,562 

8,520 

1,873 

7,176 

56,455 

27,732 

218,913 

149,389 

6,42."> 

56,389 

31,091 

3,290 

155,966 

17,662 

143,854 

6..'534 

108,085 

137,092 

2,831 

4,320 

111,58" 

0,692 

32,355 

28,319 

1,005 


352,710 
32,953 

142,954 
74,902 
23,780 
53,665 
13,240 
13,812 
77.816 

389,775 
5,453 

163,294 
66,213 
29,889 
28,968 

208,084 

352,179 
24,554 
73,397 

141, .541 
74,S0:t 
49.336 

290,235 

111,116 

14.4.-)7 

18.009 

4,702 

16,380 

113, .502 
48,697 

406,02(1 

291,497 
13,070 

124,774 
07,567 
10,504 

354,290 
33,8.54 

276,980 
12.750 

221.071 

282,904 

6,821 

10,806 

232,911 

18,416 

74,86:-. 

57,709 

3,874 


Native  White 


Native 
Parent-^ 
age  ■^ 


2,814.0.50!   2,701,213     5.516. ir>3     1,378. «: 


84,204 

1,414 

54,221 

4,323 

7,445 

1,707 

3,362 

797 

14,331 

79,875 

525 

32,836 

36,829 

8,391 

7,673 

145,156 

82,100 

5,770 

17,464 

3,428 

9,561 

1,536 

28,314 

00,070 

403 

2,787 

103 

1,462 

8.562 

28.689 

21.292 

131,992 

349 

39,5i07 

32.605 

1,437 

46,054 

944 

50,112 

5,56 

120,384 

60,881 

465 

2,234 

81,105 

1,281 

50.5S0 

3,223 

209 


Foreign  or 
Mxd.  Par- 
entage 


564 

2,362 

804 

3,186 

688 

1,876 

163 

163 

540 

328 

182 

7-;650 

4,126 

3,150 

1,799 

1,641 

3,259 

4,048 

1,488 

5,73; 

8,28; 

4,302 

355 

5,172 

333 

1.491 

84 

1,377 

3,691 

1,649 

15,026 

197 

1.00-! 

7,503 

964 

404 

13.626 

2  T'^'^ 

'l33 

633 

6S2 

29.71(! 

3G7 

2,261 

352 

555 

827 

8,2 

89 


Foreign- 
Born 
White 


2,063 
13,758 

1.466 
50.292 
13.897 
49.202 

3,359 

1,944 

3,390 
875 

2,742 

117,751 

18,200 

16,894 

13,787 

3,.300 
12,085 
14,394 
12.017 
129.412 
54,113 
40,627 

1,364 
23,631 

8.445 
12,264 

1,34 
13,485 
93,551 

6..580 

362,025 

477 

9,474 
66.887 

3.828 

6,120 

279,661 

29,781 

39^ 

4,S9C 

1,4'i: 
67,29 

3,636 

6,239 

2,33: 
11,233 
13,075 
43,002 

2.548 


Negro. 


265,628 

122 

86,398 

1,329 

856 

792 

6,345 

10,814 

59,503 

308,639 

37 

9,713 

6,959 

1,272 

5,341 

57,900 

254,148 

93 

42,289 

2,584 

826 

215 

259,438 

23,062 

114 

482 

26 

51 

7,40 

191 

5,768 

156,303 

26 

10.460 

17,858 

46 

14,638 

752 

226,242 

38 

98,;541 

124,61?: 

49 

69 

148,950 

239 

10,347 

113 

102 


Illiterate 

Males  of 

Voting 

Age. 


155,3n.'i|   1.6.50,301     2,227,731     2,273,003 


124,494 

14,463 

53,440 

42,787 

11,343 

23,562 

6,272 

5,082 

29,886 

141,541 

3,416 

79,433 

33,583 

14,204 

14,716 

87,516 

118,716 

13,070 

31,238 

61,90»- 

38,703 

23,603 

107,843 

51,284 

8,812 

8,545 

2,399 

8,413 

51,086 

16,634 

170.030 

107,563 

5.467 

62,998 

28,707 

6,460 

179.982 

14.456 

90.707 

5.550 

86,677 

109,328 

3.177 

6,039 

92,917 

10,580 

35,040 

27,038 

2.594 


POPULATION    URBAN    AND    RURAL,    1900-1910. 


State. 


19U0 


Alabama.   .  .  . 
Arizona . 
Al'kansas   . . 
Caiitornia 
Colorado    ..    . 
Connecticut    . 
Delaware   . . 
Dist.  of  Col      . 
Floiida 
Georgia : .    . 

Idaho 

Illinois   .. 
Indiana..    . 

Iowa 

Kansas .  .    . 
Kentucky    . 

Louisiana.  . 

Maine .  . . 

Maryland .... 

MrssachuEetts 

MIf'liigan .    . 

Minnesota   .. 

Mies' sslppl 

Missouri 

Montana . . . 

Nebraska 


Urban      Itural 


216.714 

19,495 

1U.7:C 

777,ti99 

MO, 651 

792,50.5 

85,717 

278,71S 

107,031 

3'16,3SL' 

1(1,00:; 

2,016,368 
86^089 
57:^,386 
330,903 
467,66a 
36fi,2SK 
337,390 
501,206 

2,567,098 
952,323 
598.100 
!'i0.035 

1.128.101 
84,551 
25i;,702 


1910 


Uiban      Rural 


1.611,983 
103,4:!6 

1,199,331 

71.  f. 354 

2:0,049 

115,835 

99,018 

431,51 

1,869,949 

151,769 

2,205,182 

1.653.773 

1.659,167 

l,139,.593 

1,6;9,506 

1,015,337 

357,076 

596,838 

238,248 

1,463,659 

1,153,294 

1,431,     " 

1,978,561 

1.58.775 

8 13. '.98 


370,431 

63,260 

202,681 

1,469,739. 

404,840  ' 

999,839 

97,085 

331,069 

219,080 

538,650 

69.898 

3.476,929 

1,143,835 

680,054 

493,790 

555,44 

406,516 

331,443 

653,192 

3,125,367 

1,327,044 

850,294 

207,311 

1,308,817 

133,420 

3!fl.S53 


1,767,60? 
141,091 

1,371,768 
907,810 
394,181 
114,917 
105,237 

.533,539 

2,070,471 

255,696 

2,161,662 

1,557,041 

1,544,717 

1,197,159 

1,734,463 

1,159,872 

360,928 

637,154 

241,049 

1,483,129 

1,225,414 

1,589,803 

1,894,518 

242,033 

881.362 


State. 


Nevada 

Xew  Hampshire 
ew  Jersay  .    . . 
New  Mexico   . . 
New  York    . . . 
.-Jorth  Carolina 
Xot  th  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma . . . 

Ore.qon    

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota  . 
Tennessee 
Texas    ... 
Ulali    .  . 
Vermont     .    . . 
\'irginia.    ..    . 
V\'asiiington    . 
West  Virginia . . 
Wisconsin . 
Wyoming    .... 

Total .   .  . 


1900 


Uroan      Rm-al. 


7,195 
226,269 

1,329,162 
37,381 

5,298,111 

186,790 

23,413 

1,998,352 
58,417 
133,180 

3,448,610 
407,647 
171,256 
40,935 
326,639 
520,759 
105,427 
139,180 
340.067 
211,477 
125.465 
790,213 
26,657 


35,140 
185,3.9 
554,507 
167,929 

1,970,783 

1,707,020 
295,733 

2,159,163 
731,974 
280,356 

2,853,.505 
20,909 

1,169,060 
360,634 

1,693,077 

2,527,951 
171,322 
204.461 

1,514,117 
306,626 
833,335 

1,278,829 
65,874 


1910 


Urban      Rural 


!0,797,185  45,197,390  42,623,383 


13,357 
255,099 

1,907,210 
46,571 

7,135,494 

313,474 

63,236 

2,665,143 
320,155 
307,060 

4,630,669 
524,654 
224,833 
76,673 
441,045 
938,104 
172,934 
168,943 
476,529 
605,530 
228,242 

1,004,320 
43,221 


68,508 
175,473 
629,957 
280,730 

1,928,120 

1,887,813 
513,820 

2,101,978 

1,337,000 
365,705 

3,034.442 
17,956 

1,290.568 
507,215 

1,743  744 

2,958,438 
200,417 1 
187.013 

1,585,083 
536,460 
992,877 

1,329,540 
102,744 


49,348,883 


Urban  population  x:ompiiscs  liicorporaied  places  ol  2,500  Inhabitants  or  mort. 


Population — United  States,  1910,  Prisoners,  Paupers.        469 


PRISONERS 

IN    PENAL    INSTITUTIONS    IN    1910. 

JUNE 

,  1890 

ENUMERATED-  ON    JAN.    1 

.  1910. 

C'MIT'D 

IN  1910. 

Num- 

TOTAL. 

Num- 

State. 

ber   Per 

For- 

Other 

ber   Per 

Num- 

100,000 

No.  Per 

Native 

eigu- 

Negro 

Col- 

Num- 

100,000 

ber 

Popu- 
lation 

Num- 
ber. 

100.000 
Pop. 

White 

Born 
White 

ored. 

ber, 

Popu- 
lation. 

Alabama 

2,518 

166  4 

3,687 

172  4 

444 

24 

3,219 

8,599 

402  2 

Arizona 

250 

419  3 

645 

315  6 

256 

311 

30 

48 

6,933 

3,392  6 

Arkansas   

1,473 
3,398 

130  6 

1.307 
4,155 

83  0 

310 

6 

991 

4,921 
16,414 

312  6 
690  4 

California 

281  3 

174  8 

2,828 

924 

218 

185' 

Colorado 

902 

218  8 

1,230 

153  9 

805 

269 

150 

6 

4,874 

CIO  0 

Connecticut 

1,020 

137  5 

1,519 

136  3 

827 

563 

124 

5 

8,412 

754  6 

Delaware 

139 

82  5 

290 

143  3 

83 

20 

187 

1,987 

982.1 

District  of  Columbia 

496 

215  3 

787 

237  7 

234 

30 

523 

5,647 

1,705  7 

Florida 

667 

170  4 

1,836 
4  994 

243  9 

250 

64 

1,622 
4  505 

9,837 
12,362 

1.162 
27.942 

1,307  0 
473  8 

Georgia 

2  938 

159  9 

191  4 

482 

7 

Idaho     

150 
3,936 

177  8 
102  9 

287 
5,111 

88.1 
90  6 

216 
3.000 

53 
1.197 

13 
911 

5 
3 

356  9 

Illinois 

495  5 

Indiana 

1.988 
1.016 

90  7 

2  870 

106  3 

2  058 

194 

613 

6 

13,294 
13,022 

492  2 

Iowa 

53  1 

1.354 

60  9 

1,057 

126 

169 

2 

586.3 

"Kansas         

1  928 

135  1 

1.537 
2.729 

90  9 

1,062 
1,158 

75 

396 

4 

3,386 
13,920 

200  2 

Kentucky 

2,110 

113  5 

119  2 

13 

1,558 

607  9 

Louisiana 

1,608 

143  8 

2,400 

144.9 

378 

73 

1,945 

4 

4,739 

286.1 

Maine 

512 

77.4 

730 

98  3 

511 

210 

5 

4 

6,252 

707  5 

Maryland 

1,502 

144   1 

2,146 

166.7 

637 

142 

1.365 

2 

8.922 

688.8 

Massachusetts 

5,227 

233  5 

6,707 

199.2 

3,928 

2,531 

240 

8 

31.353 

931.3 

Michigan 

2,155 

102  9 

2,589 

92.1 

1.746 

682 

142 

19 

12.359 

439  8 

Minnesota     

1,041 

80  0 

1,613 

77.7 

975 

549 

74 

15 

10.356 

498.9 

Mississippi    

1,177 

91   3 

2,283 

127  0 

225 

10 

2.048 

3.637 

202.4 

Missouri     

2.833 

105  7 

3.523 

107  0 

2,017 

164 

1.315 

27 

15.868 

481   8 

Montana 

432 

326  9 

963 

256.1 

653 

232 

46 

32 

4.023 

1,069.8 

Nebraska 

655 

61   9 

650 

66  0 

472 

60 

114 

10 

6.766 

482.8 

Nevada 

152 

332  2 

289 

363.0 

176 

64 

20 

29 

913 

1,115   1 

New  Hampshire 

321 

85  3 

508 

118  0 

326 

175 

8 

1,501 

348   6 

New  Jersey 

456 

169  9 

3.001 

118.3 

1,537 

891 

670 

3 

11,622 

458.1 

New  Mexico 

2,205 

133.5 

408 

124.7 

314 

67 

26 

U 

1.872 

572  0 

New  York 

11.468 

191.2 

12,497 

137.1 

6,921 

4,461 

1.086 

29 

46.761 

602    1 

North  Carolina 

2,033 

125  7 

1,420 

64  4 

389 

5 

1.020 

6 

2,709 

122.8 

North  Dakota    .... 

97 

53   1 

367 

63  6 

256 

87 

17 

7 

942 

163  2 

Ohio 

2,909 

79  2 

4.005 

84  0 

2,562 

626 

816 

2 

18.870 

.396  8 

Oklahoma.    .    .    . 

1.668 

100  7 

908 

27 

620 

113 

6,095 

367.8 

Oregon 

440 

140  2 

623 

92  6 

481 

122 

8 

12 

6,431 

955  9 

Pennsylvania 

6,489 

123  4 

8,175 

106  7 

4,584 

2,134 

1,445 

X2 

53.582 

G99  0 

Rhode  Island .    ... 

560 

162   1 

729 

134  4 

409 

265 

46 

10 

2.626 

465  5 

South  Carolina 

1,184 

102  9 

1,691 

111  6 

225 

3 

1,463 

5.489 

362  2 

South  Dakota 

178 

54    1 

279 

47  8 

200 

56 

10 

14 

1.696 

273  3 

Tennessee 

2,451 
4,747 

138  7 
212  3 

2,64.2 
4,227 

120  9 
108  5 

747 
1.330 

22 
367 

1,873 
2.626 

C 

9,922 
10,767 

454.1 

Texas 

276.3 

Utah 

269 

200 

2,000 

129  4 

60  2 

120.8 

394 

395 

3,239 

106.6 
111.0 
167.1 

296 
314 
629 

72 
70 
27 

24 

11 

2,582 

2 

i 

1,790 

1.567 

12.430 

479.4 

Vermont 

440.2 

Virginia 

602.9 

Washington 

452 

129  4 

1,652 

144  7 

1.106 

434 

63 

49 

11,019 

964  9 

West  Virginia 

450 

69  0 

1.476 

120  8 

823 

109 

643 

6,028 

493.6 

Wisconsin 

1,118 
74 

66  3 
121  9 

1.675 
287 

71.8 
196  6 

1,030 
210 

568 
49 

54 
27 

33 

1 

9,648 
743 

413.4 

Wyoming 

609  0 

U.  S.  penitentiaries. . 

1,904 

975 

229 

596 

104 

987 

Total 

82,329 

131.5 

111,498 

121.2 

53,359 

19,438 

37.874 

■    827 

479.787 

621.7 

PAUPERS    IN    ALMSHOUSES,    1910. 


Total 

Per 

Foreign 

Total 

Per 

Foreign 

STATE. 

Num- 

100,000 

Native 

Born 

State 

Num- 

100,000 

Native 

Born 

ber 

Pop. 

White 

White. 

ber. 

Pop. 

White. 

White. 

Alabama 

739 

34.6 

360 

19 

Nebraska 

651 

46  2 

269 

268 

Arizona.  . 

271 

132  6 

145 

116 

Nevada 

169 

194.2 

87 

69 

Arkansas 

534 

33  9 

369 

29 

New  Hampshire  . 

991 

230.2 

687 

301 

California .  .    .  . 

4,646 

195  4 

1,965 

2,538 

New  Jersey     . 

2.136 

84.1 

898 

1,128 

Colorado 

610 

63  8 

267 

242 

New  York . .  . 

12,031 

132.0 

5.238 

6.601 

Connecticut. 

2,244 

201   3 

1,006 

1,194 

North  Carolina. 

1.389 

63.0 

871 

6 

Delaware 

366 

180  9 

216 

59 

North  Dakota.   .  . 

81 

14.0 

29 

51 

Dlst.  of  Columbia 

276 

83  4 

73 

31 

Ohio 

8,078 

169.5 

5,042 

2.62B 

Florida 

207 

27.5 

94 

30 

Oklahoma 

48 

2.9 

29 

12 

Georgia 

Idaho 

813 
97 

31.2 
29.8 

476 
56 

11 
40 

352 
9,606 

52.3 
125.3 

199 
6.233 

149 

Pennsylvania   .  .  . 

3,983 

IlUnois 

5,421 

96  1 

2,679 

2,699 

Rhode  Island .... 

768 

141.5 

422 

315 

Indiana .      ... 

3,114 

116  3 

2,406 

686 

South  Carolina  . 

478 

31.5 

281 

18 

Iowa 

1,779 

80  0 

1,077 

687 

South  Dakota  . . . 

145 

24.8 

57 

87 

Kansas 

735 

43  6 

.   464 

196 

Tennessee 

1,569 

71.8 

1.073 

44 

Kentucky    . 

1,622 

66  5 

1,071 

167 

Texas 

861 

22.1 

486 

161 

Louisiana 

187 

11.3 

100 

66 

Utah 

181 

48  5 

1        82 

97 

Maine 

945 

127  3 

685 

256 

Vermont 

383 

107.6 

290 

90 

Maryland 

1,681 

129  8 

888 

392 

Virginia 

1,688 

81.9 

924 

41 

Massachusetts   . 

6,566 

194.7 

2,907 

3,551 

Washington 

664 

49.4 

251 

306 

•Michigan 

2,970 

105.7 

1,614 

1,305 

West  Virginia 

808 

66.2 

636 

76 

.llnnesota     . . 

687 

33   1 

162 

618 

Wisconsin 

1.776 

76.1 

697 

1.170 

Vllsslsslppl .  .  . 
vllasourl    

436 

24  3 

182 
1,586 

3 

574 

Wyoming 

19 

13.0 

16 

4 

Xf^rtt-nr\n 

Air. 

1  in   /I 

IQT 

•)OJ 

Tr.fn1 

Cd   10S 

oi    >; 

d.i  una 

470 


Population — The  Insane. 


INSANE    IN    HOSPITAt.S    IN    UNITED    STATES,    1910. 


State. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut. .  . 

Delav/are 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

I/ouislaoa 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi .... 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 


Native 
White. 


1,320 

165 

908 
3.387 

780 
2.307 

287 
1,567 

413 
2,122 

227 
8,369 
3.829 
3,984 
2.245 
2,817 
1.322 
1.127 
2.331 
0.917 
4,106 
1,987 
1.118 
4.796 

319 
1,236 


Foreign 

Other 

Born 

Negro. 

Col- 

White. 

ored. 

46 

673 

162 

2 

8 

33 

151 

2,897 

71 

297 

385 

31 

3 

1.209 

61 

2 

66 

88 

668 

648 

7 

47 

388 

1 

31 

979 

150 

3 

8 

4.103 

361 

6 

567 

131 

1.320 

73 

524 

139 

4 

151 

570 

130 

705 

1 

126 

3 

2 

476 

413 

4.461 

207 

16 

2,493 

87 

13 

2,725 

29 

3 

37 

822 

1 

1,060 

311 

1 

361 

11 

6 

732 

21 

1 

State. 


Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey. . . . 
New  Mexico  . . 
New  York.  .  .  . 
North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Penn.sylvania. 
Rhode  Island . 
South  Car.olina 
South  Dakota 
Tennessee    . 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia  

Washington. . . . 
West  Virginia. . 
Wisconsin  .... 
Wyoming     .    . . 

Total 


Native 
White. 

Foreign 

Bora 

White. 

Negro. 

101 

Ill 

4 

666 

236 

6 

3,641 

2,165 

236 

179 

33 

3 

17,056 

13,481 

701 

1,819 

9 

694 

215 

407 

4 

8,331 

1,893 

369 

870 

78 

128 

922 

591 

10 

10,242 

4.226 

583 

781 

431 

30 

887 

5 

649 

436 

365 

2 

1,683 

48 

472 

2,996 

479 

547 

183 

155 

2 

806 

176 

7 

2,224 

70 

1.340 

1,041 

914 

13 

1,509 

103 

109 

3,461 

3.095 

22 

93 

65 

1 

120,128 

54,096 

12,^10 

Otlier 
Col- 
ored. 


14 
1 


4 
42 


2 
1 

34 

42 

7 

1 


61 
1 

31 
2 
1 
1 

19 
1 
9 
3 

657 


NUMBER    OF    INSANE    IN    INSTITUTIONS,    WITH    RATES    PER    100,000    POP. 


State. 


United  States .  .  . . 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dlst.  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

IlUnola 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts..   . 

Michigan 

Minnesota.  . . . 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshlie 
New  Jersey. 
New  Mexico.    . 
New  York .... 
'North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma.  . 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington. . . . 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin. 
Wyoming   . . 


Number. 
1890. 


106.485 

1,469 

64 

790 

3.736 

326 

2.056 

197 

1.578 

351 

1,815 

83 

6,641 

3,291 

3,197 

1.794 

2.729 

910 

1,299 

1,646 

6,103 

3,725 

2,205 

1,104 

3.418 

192 

932 

183 

961 

3,163 

66 

17,846 

1,725 

221 

7,600 

7 

040 

8,4«2 

795 

912 

310 

1,845 

1.670 

166 

823 

2,407 

380 

1,079 

3,513 

40 


Kales  Per 

100,000, 

1890. 

170  0 


97 
107 


70  0 


309 

79  1 
275  5 
116.9 
684  9 

89  r 

98  8 

98  4 
173  6 
150  1 
167.2 
125  7 
146.8 

81  4 
196  5 
157  9 
272  6 
177  9 
169  4 

85  6 
127.6 
145  3 

88  0 
399  9 
255  2 
218  9 

43.0 
207  5 
106  6 
121  0 
207  0 

II  3 
204  0 
161  3 
230  1 

79  2 


94 
104  4 

74  7 

79  8 
247.6 
145  4 
108  8 
141  5 
208  3 

65  9 


Number, 
1904. 


150,151 
1,603 

224 

667 
5,717 

754 
2,831 

353 
2,453 

713 
2,839 

255 
9,607 
4,358 
4,385 
2,460 
3,058 
1,585 

885 
2,505 
8,679 
6,430 
4,070 
1.493 
6,103 

543 
1,530 

200 

496 
4,805 

113 

26,176 

1,883 

440 
8,621 

413 

1,285 

11,521 

1,077 

l,15fi 

595 
1,713 
3,345 

344 

887 
3,137 
1,17S 
1,47.-) 
5,023 
96 


ttates  Per 

100,000, 

1904. 


183  6 
82.6 

146.9 
47   4 

316  0 

119  0 

287  9 
184.7 
823  9 
116  9 

120  4 
115.3 
187  7 

168  7 
196.7 
158.7 
139   1 

107  0 
124  3 
204  2 

288  4 
211  9 
217  8 

91  0 
160  8 
186  3 

138  1 
352  8 
118  5 
229.4 

46  5 

329  7 

93  8 

108  1 
196.9 

37  4 

253  2 

169  5 
229  2 

82.3 

127  2 

82  3 

99  7 

110.3 

254  8 
162  6 
158  2 

139  9 
232  0 

85  S 


Number, 
1910. 


187.791 
2,039 

337 
1 ,092 
6,652 
1,199 
3,579 

441 
2,890 

849 
3,132 

388 
12,830 
4,527 
6,377 
2,912 
3,538 
2,158 
1,258 
3,220 
11,601 
6,699 
4,744 
1.978 
6,168 

697 
1,990 

230 

909 
6,042 

219 

31,280 

2,522 

628 
10,594 
1,110 
1,565 
15,058 
1,243 
1,541 

864 
2,204 
4,053 

342 

990 
3,635 
1,987 
1,722 
6,587 

162 


Rates  Per 

100,000, 

1910. 


204  2 
95  4 

164  9 
69  4 

279  8 
150.1 
321  1 
218  0 
872  9 
112  8 
120  0 
119  2 
227  7 
167  6 
241  7 
172  2 
154  5 
130  3 
169.5 
248  6 
344 
238 
228 
110. 
187 
185 
166 

280  9 
211  1 
238  1 

66  9 
343  2 
114  3 
108  8 
222  2 

67  0 
232  6 
196 
229 
101.- 
148.0 
100  9 
104  0 

91  6 
278.1 
176  3 
174  0 
141  0 
282  2 
111  0 


6 
4 
5 
.1 
3 
3 
9 


4 

1 

.7 


Number, 
1918. 


239,820 
2,420 

467 
1.588 
9,921 
1,785 
4,295 

.508 
3,392 
1,263 
3,928 

503 
17,515 
6,704 
7,336 
3,072 
4.480 
2,560 
1,552 
3,918 
14,608 
7,675 
6,207 
1,611 
7,701 
1,212 
2,550 

220 
1,145 
7,520 

264 

39,608 

3,214 

1.175 

12,544 

1,957 

2,273 

19,065 

1,561 

1,920 

1,154 

2,679 

5,788 

683 

978 
4,778 
3,282 
2,351 
7.755 

926 


Kates  Per 

100,000. 

1918. 


229  6 
101  7 
174  3 

89.2 
322  7 
178  2 
336  6 
235.1 
912  0 
136  2 
134.7 
110.9 
279.1 
200  5 
329  7 
164  9 
186  6 
136  8 
199  0 
284  1 
384  0 
246  5 
266  5 

81  0 
223  9 
2.52  7 
197.6 


1 
1 
1 
3 
3 
2 


9 


195 
257 
247 

61 
375 
131 
151  0 
239  3 

83  _ 
259.7 
218  4 
247.1 
116.2 
158  9 
115  S 
127  0 
129.9 
267  5 
214  9 
2011.5 
164  9 
305  2 
i?.n  4 


Population — Native  and  Foreign,  in  United  States. 
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POPULATION,    NATIVE    AND    FOREIGN 

,    1900 

-1910. 

State. 

Native. 

Foreign  Born. 

State. 

Native. 

FonEiGN  Born. 

1900. 

1910. 

1900. 

1910. 

1900 

1910. 

1900. 

1910. 

Alabama 

1,814,105 

2,118,807 

14,592 

19,286 

Nevada 

32,242 

62,184 

10.093 

19.691 

Arizona .... 

98,698 

155,589 

24,233 

48,765 

New  Hampshire 

323,481 

333,905 

88,107 

96.667 

ArkaDsas 

1,297,275 

1,557,403 

14,289 

17,046 

New  Jersey 

1,451.785 

1,876,379 

431,884 

660,788 

Calllornia 

1,117,813 

1,791,117 

367,240 

586,432 

New  Mexico. . . 

181,685 

304,155 

13,625 

23,146 

Colorado 

448,545 

669,437 

91,155 

129,587 

New  York   

5,368,469 

6,365,603 

1.900.425 

2,748,011 

Connecticut    . . 

670,210 

785,182 

238,210 

329,-574 

North  Carolina. . 

1,889,318 

2,200,195 

4.492 

6,092 

Delaware  

170,925 

184,830 

13,810 

17,492 

North  Dakota . 

206,055 

420,402 

113,091 

156,654 

Dist.  of  Col    .  . . 

258,599 

306,167 

20,119 

24,902 

Ohio 

3,698,811 

4,168,747 

458,734 

598,374 

Florida 

504,710 

711,986 

23,832 

40,633 

Oklahoma..  . 

769,853 

1,616,713 

20,538 

40,442 

Georgia 

2,203,928 

2,593,644 

12,403 

15,477 

Oregon   

347,788 

559,629 

65,748 

113,138 

Idaho ... 

137,168 

283,016 

24,604 

42,578 

Pennsylvania. . . 

5,316,865 

6.222,737 

985,250 

1,442,374 

Illinois     . 

3,854,803 

4.433,277 

966,747 

1,205,314 

Rhode  Island .   . 

294,037 

363,469 

134,519 

179,141 

Indiana .... 

2,374,341 

2,541,213 

142,121 

159,663 

Soutli  Carolina. . 

1,334,788 

1,509,221 

5,528 

6,179 

Iowa .  . 

1,925,933 

1.951,006 

305,920 

273,765 

South  Dakota  . . 

313,062 

483,093 

B8,508 

100,790 

Kansas.  . 

1,343,810 

1,5,55,499 

126,685 

135,450 

Tennessee . 

2,002,870 

2,166,182 

17,746 

18.607 

Kentucky 

2,096,925 

2,249,743 

50,249 

40,162 

Te.\as 

2,869,353 

3,654,604 

179,357 

241,938 

Louisiana 

1,328,722 

1,603,622 

52,903 

52,766 

Utah 

222,972 

307,529 

53.777 

65,822 

Maine.  . . 

601,136 

631,809 

93,330 

110,562 

Vermont   

298,894 

306,035 

44.747 

49,921 

Maryland .... 

1,094,110 

1,190,402 

93,934 

104,944 

Virginia  

1,834.723 

2,034,555 

19.461 

27,057 

Massachusetts 

1,9.59,022 

2,307,171 

846,324 

1,059,245 

Washington.  . .  . 

406,739 

885,749 

111.364 

256,241 

Michigan . 

1,879,329 

2.212,623 

541,653 

597,550 

West  Virginia . . . 

936,349 

1,163.901 

22,451 

57,218 

Minnesota 

1,246,076 

1.532,113 

505,318 

543,595 

Wisconsin . 

1.553,071 

1,820,995 

515,971 

512,865 

Mississippi    . . . 

1,543,289 

1,787,344 

7,981 

9,770 

Wyoming 

75,115 

116.945 

17,415 

29,020 

Missouri .    .    . 
Montana 

2,890,286 
176,262 

3,063,556 
281,340 

216,379 
67,067 

229,779 
94,713 

Total 

65,653,299 

78,456,380 

10.341.276 

13,515,886 

Nebraska 

888,953 

1,015,552 

177,347 

176,662 

WHITE    POPULATION    OF    FOREIGN    STOCK,    1900    AND    1910. 


Country  of  Origin. 


Austria 

Canada  (French) 

Canada  (other) 

Denmark     

England 

France 

Germany 

Hungary 

Ireland 

Italy 

Norway 

Russia 

Scotland 

Sweden 
Switzerland 

Wales 

All  other  countries 

OI  mixed  for'n  parentage 

Total 


TOTAL. 


1900. 


895.500 
830.33.') 

1.637.603 
310.127 

2.173,741 
268,292 

8.111,453 
218.447 

4.826.904 
727.844 
788.758 
955.918 
594,297 

1,082,388 
257,426 
253,045 
871,604 

1,056,152 


25,859,834 


1910. 


2,001,559 

932,238 
1,822,377 

400,064 
2,322,442 

292,389 
8,282,618 

700,227 
4,504,360 
2,098,360 

979,099 
2,541,649 

659,663 
1,364,215 

301,650 

248,947 
1,614,433 
1,177,092 


32.243.382 


Per  Cent  Tot'l 


1900.       1910. 


3 
3 
6 
1 

8, 
1, 
31 

18 
2 
3 
3 
2 
4 
1 
1 
3 
4 


100.0 


6.2 
2.9 
5  7 
1.2 
7  2 
9 

25.7 
2  2 

14  0 
6 
3 
7 
2 
4 


3 


100.0 


Foreign- 
Born  White, 
1910. 


1,174,924 
385,083 
810,987 
181,621 
876,455 
117,236 

2,501,181 
495,600 

1,352,155 

1,343,070 
403,858 

1,602,752 
261.034 
665.183 
124.834 
82.479 
967.093 


13.345.545 


NATIVE  White,  1910. 


Both  Par- 
ents Foreign 
Bern. 


709.070 
330,976 
307.291 
147.648 
592.285 
■    78.937 

3.911.847 
191,059 

2,141,577 
695,187 
410,951 
873,055 
17.5,391 
546,788 
90,669 
84,934 
451,554 

1,177,092 


12.916,311 


One  Par- 
ent For- 
eign Born. 


117,665 
216,179 
704,099 

70,795 
853,702 

96,216 
1.869,590 

13,568 
1,010,628 

60,103 
164,290 

65,842 
223,238 
152,244 

86,147 

81,534 
195,786 


5,981.526 


POPULATION    1910,    BY    MOTHER    TONGUE. 

Linguistic 

Foreign- 

Both 

One 
Parent 

Total 

Linguistic 

Foreign- 

Both 

One 
Parent 

Total 

Group  and 

Born 

Parents 

Foreign, 

Foreign 

Group  and 

Born 

Parents 

Foreign. 

Foreign 

Mother 

White 

Foreign 

One 

White 

Mother 

White. 

Foreign 

One 

White 

Tongue 

Born. 

Native 

Stock 

Tongue. 

Born. 

Native. 

Stock. 

English,  Celtic* 

3,363,792 

3,813.444 

2,860,184 

10,037,420 

Serbian 

23,403 

3.040 

309 

26,752 

Germanic: 

Montenegrin  . 

3,886 

70 

5 

3,961 

German 

2,759,032 

4,147.771 

1,910,468 

8,817,271 

Bulgarian    

18,341 

841 

198 

19,380 

Dutch,  Frisian 

I26,04j 

138,297 

60,588 

324,930 

Slav.,  not  speed 

21,012 

13,513 

670 

35,195 

Flemish 

25,780 

14,443 

4,583 

44,806 

Lithu'n,  Lettish . 

140,963 

66,905 

3.367 

211,235 

Scandinavian : 

Unclassified: 

Swedish . . . 

683,218 

609,689 

152,962 

1,445,869 

Yiddish,  Hebrew 

1,051,767 

596,921 

28,074 

1,676,763 

Norwegian    . 

402,587 

443,391 

163,876 

1,009,854 

Magyar 

229,094 

85,240 

5,559 

320,893 

Danish 

186,345 

188,515 

71,613 

446,473 

Finnish 

120,086 

75,363 

5,240 

200,688 

Latin  and  Greek : 

Ai-menian 

23,938 

5,643 

440 

30,021 

Italian 

1,365,110 

723,739 

62,573 

2,151,422 

Syrian,  Arabic. 

32,868 

13,031 

828 

46,727 

French  

■528,842 

503,943 

324,384 

•  1,357,169 

Turkish 

4,709 

603 

124 

5,441 

Spanish 

258,131 

124,057 

66,010 

448,198 

Albanian . .    . . 

2,312 

45 

9 

2,366 

Portuguese 

72,649 

54,609 

14,010 

141,268 

All  other . 

646 

103 

41 

790 

Roumanian 

42,277 

8,263 
8,971 

690,067 
245,482 

584 
3.029 

73,792 
65,172 

51,124 
130,379 

1,707,640 
539,392 

Unknown    .... 

116,272 

106,579 

90,193 

313,044 

Greek 

Slavic  &  Lettic: 

118,379 

943,781 
228,738 

All  moth  tong's 
English,  Celtic 

13,315,545 

12,916,311 

5,981.526 

33,243.382 

Bohem  ,  Moravu 

3,303,792 

3,813,444 

2,860,184 

10,037,420 

Slovak 

166,474 

113,486 

4,484 

284,444 

Germanic 

2,910,857 

4,300,511 

1,975,639 

9,187,007 

Russian 

57,926 

34,263 

2,948 

95,137 

Scandinavian 

1,272,150 

1,241,595 

388,451 

2,902.196 

Ruthenian 

25,131 

9,990 

238 

35,359 

Latin,  Greek. . 

2,385,388 

1,423,582 

70.590 

4,279.560 

Slovenian 

123,631 

56,647 

3,153 

183,431 

Slavic,  Lettic. . . 

1,831,666 

1,253,647 

155.154 

3.240.467 

'^•f*rbo-Croat*ti — 

Unclassified.  .    . 

1,465,420 

776,953 

41.315 

2.283,688 

Croatian   .... 

74,036 

18.333 

667 

93,036 

Unknown 

116,272 

106,579 

90,193 

313,044 

Dalmatian 

4,344 

1,010 

151 

5,50a 
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POPULATION    OF    FOREIGN  ^HITE    STOCK     1910. 


COUNTRY    OF 

Total 

COUNTRY   OF 

lotai 

Country  of 

Total 

t)RlGIN    AND 

Foreign- 

Foreign 

Origin  and 

Foreign- 

Foreign 

Origin  and 

Foreign- 

Foreign 

Mother 

born 

White 

Mother 

born 

White 

Mother 

born 

White 
Stock. 

Tongue. 

White. 

Stock. 

Tongue 

White 

Stock 

Tongue. 

White. 

Euglaod — 

Italy — 

China — 

English.  Celtic. 

855.471 

2.450.744 

Italian 

1,341,626 

2,110,733 

English.  Celtic. 

231 

401 

All  other 

20,984 

26.081 

All  other 

1,444 

2,228 

All  other 

102 

162 

Scotland — 

Finland— 

Japan — 

English.  Celtic. 

260,043 

744.226- 

P'inuish 

111,985 

185,532 

English.  Celtic 

116 

163 

All  other 

991 

1.399 1 

Swedish 

All  other .... 

16,920 
764 

26,843^ 
1,337 

All  other 

82 

104 

Wales — 

1 

India- 

English,  Celtic. 

82.393 

266,876 

Austria — 

English.  Celtic 

1.768 

3.189 

All  other 

88 

186 

Polish    

Bohemian    and 

329,418 

494,629 

All  other .... 
Not  specified — 

310 

759 

Ireland — 

Moravian . . 

219,214 

515,183 

Syrian,  Arabic. 

513 

766 

English,  Celtic. 

1.351,479 

4,654.633 

German 

157,917 

275,002 

Another 

1,490 

2,095 

All  other 

676 

1.352 

Yld'sh.  Hebrew 
Slovenian    .  .  . 

124.588 
117,740 

197,153 
174,943 

Canada- 

Germany— 

Croatian  

64,295 

81,094 

English,  Celtic 

781,133 

1,802,288 

Gierman 

2,260,256 

7,725,598 

Slovak 

55,766 

1 10,829 i 

French 

385,083 

952,456 

Polish    

190,096 

513.446 

Riitbenlan 

17,169 

23,793 

All  other . .    .  . 

29,854 

68,192 

All  other 

50,829 

191.422 

Russian 

Serbian 

13,781 
11,618 

23,622^ 
13,304; 

Newf'undland  — 

Norway- 

ItaUan-. 

10,774 

17.182 

English.  Celtic 

4,690 

8,306 

Norwegian  .... 

401,286 

1,007,170 

All  other 

52,644 

95.126 

All  other 

386 

745 

All  other 

2.572 

4.875 

Hungary- 

Cuba — 

Sweden — 

Magyar 

227,742 

318.596 

Spaiiish 

12,505 

22,663 

Swedish 

662,391 

1.409,228 

Slovak 

107,9!;4 

168.636 

All  other 

364 

1.038 

All  other 

2.792 

6.717 

German 

Yld'sh.  Hebrew 

73,338 
19,896 

99,412 
32,539 

Oth.  W.  Indies- 

Denmark — 

Roumanian 

15,679 

16,613 

English.  Celtic 

7,533 

13.658 

Danish 

179,705 

431,540 

Croatian .... 

9,034 

ll,140i 

All  other 

2,767 

5,693 

All  other 

1,»16 

4.109 

Slovenian 

Serbian  

5,510 
5,018 

7,919j 
5,613 

Mexico — 

Netherlands — 

Ail  other 

31.429 

46,686 

Spanish .     ... 

218,411 

380,434 

Dutch,  Frisian. 

114,624 

291,768 

All  other  .    ■ .  .  . 

1,391 

2.213 

All  other 

6.429 

14,078 

Roumania — 
Yid'sh.  Hebrew 

41.3!2 

56,524 

C.  American- 

Belgium — 

Roumanian .... 

22,032 

29,307 

Spanish  

966 

1,215 

Flemish 

25,239 

43,588 

All  other 

2,546 

3,481 

English,  Celtic. 

173 

300 

French 

16,238 

33,187 

All  other 

368 

513 

Dutch.  Frisian. 

2,765 

5,952 

Bulgaria — 

German 

1,436 

2,929 

BulgarLan 

10,909 

11.235 

S.  America — 

All  other 

3.719 

7.977 

All  other 

514 

6C4 

Spanish . 
Italian 

2.443 

1,653 

4,178 
1,740 

Luxemburg — 

Serbia- 

English,  Celtic 

&47 

1,740 

German 

2,831 

6,579 

Serbian  .... 

4,321 

6.122 

German 

568 

887 

Fren3h 

151 

261 

All  other 

314 

372 

All  other ...    . 

2,051 

3,475 

All  other 

86 

301 

Montenegro — 

Africa — 

France — • 

Montenegrin  . . 

3  724 

3,795 

English.  Celtic 

1,219 

2,148 

French  

110,024 

320,040 

Serbian  . 

1,322 

1.359 

German 

277 

428 

German 

4,047 

10.406 

Another..    . 

317 

329 

Syrian,  Arabic 

267 

425 

All  other 

3,165 

4.221 

Greece — 

All  other . . 

1,755 

2,490 

Switzerland — 

Greek 

100,799 

110,453 

Australia — 

German 

103,652 

263,079 

AH  other .    .  . 

465 

708 

English,  Celtic 

8.620 

15,258 

Freiicli 

11,170 

25.803 

AH  other 

318 

730 

Italian 

7,835 

14.9:^3 

Tui  key     in 

All  other .     ... 

2,177 

7,920 

Europe — Greek 

12,337 

12,714 

Atlantic  Isl's— 

Bulgarian .... 

5,807 

5,8521 

Portuguese 

14.316 

27,183 

Portugal — 

Syrian.  Arabic  . 

3,582 

5,057 

All  other. 

1,479 

3,042 

Portuguese     .  . 

57,425 

112,377 

Turkish  . . 

2,247 

2,497- 

All  other 

198 

500 

Albanian . . 

-    1,945 

1,955 

Ta.ciflc  Islands — 

Serbian 

808 

856 

Engilsn.  Ccl^ic 

1,677 

2.744 

Sonin — 

Yid'sh,  Hebrew 

782 

995 

All  other . 

667 

1,209 

Spanish 

21,657 

35,070 

Armenian .... 

572 

738 

All  other 

320 

611 

All  other 

Not  specified — 

4,141 

4,895 

Country   not 
specified — 

Riissia — 

English,  Celtic 

English,  Celtic 

374 

706 

Vid'sh.  Hebrew 
Polish 

838,193 
418,370 

1,317,157 
655,733 

Ail  other .     ... 

293 
2.560 

666 
7,236 

AU  other 

2,313 

4,450 

I,ithu'n.  Let'ish 

137,046 

204.070 

Turkey  in  Asia — 

Bom  at  sea — 

German 

121,638 

245,155 

Syrian.  Arabic. 

28.057 

39,809 

English,  Celtic 

1,927 

4,098 

Russian..     . 
Finnish 

40,542 
5,865 

65,612 
8,861 

Armenian    . .    . 
Greek 

21.893 
2.248 

27,382 

All  other 

4,958 

13,915 

Ruthenlan 

3,402 

4,798 

Turkish 

2.193 

2.510   Grand  total    .  . 

13,345,545 

32,243,382 

All  other 

37,696 

66,149 

All  other 

5.311 

6.997 

JAPANESE     IN    THE     UNITED    STATES    IN    1920. 

California,  with  a  total  population  of  3,426,861.  shows  a  Japanese  population  of  70,196,  an  Increase 
of  28.840,  or  69.7  per  cent.,  since  1910.  In  Hawaii,  the  total  population  of  all  races  is  255,912,  of  which 
109.209  are  Japanese.     Japanese  number  17,114  in  Washington  out  of  a  total  population  of  1,356,621,  » 

fain  of  4,185  during  the  decade,  or  32.4  per  cent.     Japanese  in  Oregon  totalled  4,022  In  a  population  o^ 
83,389,  Thla  was  an  increase  of  604,  or  17.7  per  cent. — halt  the  rate  ol  increase  for  the  1900-1910  decade 
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POPULATION    OF 

STATES,    1910,    SEX,    COLOR, 

MATIVJTY. 

State. 

Male. 

Female 

Native-     Native 
White  of  White  of 
Native   For'n  or 
Parent-    Mi.ved 
age       Par'taote 

Foreign- 
born 
White 

Negro. 

In-       Chi- 
dlan      nese 

i 

.Tapa- 
nese 

All 
Other 

Alabama    

Arizona 

1.074,209 
llS,.i74 
810,026 

1,322,978 
430,697 
563,612 
103,435 
158,050 
394,166 

1,305,013 
185,546 

2,911,674 

1,383,295 

1.148,171 
885.912 

1.161,709 
835,275 
377,052 
644,225 

1,655,248 

1.454.534 

1,108,511 
905,760 

1,687,813 

226.872 

627,782 

52,551 

216.290 

1,286,463 
175,245 

4.584,597 

1,098,476 
317,554 

2,434.758 
881,578 
384.265 

3,942.206 
270,314 
751,842 
317.112 

1.103.491 

2.017  636 
196.863 
182.568 

1,035,348 
658,663 
644,044 

1,208.578 
91.670 

1,063.884 

85,780 

764.423 

1,054,571 
368,327 
551,111 
98.8S7 
173  01:1 
358,453 

1,304.102 
140,048 

2,726,917 

1,317,581 

1,076,600 
805,037 

1,128,196 
821,113 
365,319 
651,121 

1,711,16.^ 

1,355,639 
967.197 
891,354 

1,605,522 

119.181 

564,432 

29,324 

214,282 

1,250,704 
152,056 

4,529,017 

1,107,811 
259,502 

2.332.363 
775,577 
288,500 

3,722,905 
272,296 
763.558 
266,776 

1081,298 

1,878,916 
176,488 
173,388 

1,026,264 
433.327 
577.0Z5 

1,125,283 
54,295 

1,177,459         33.417 

82.463         42,176 

1,077,509         36,608 

1,106,533       6.35,889 

475,136        181,428 

395,649       374,4S9 

127.809         25,873 

166,711         45,066 

373,967,        35,825 

1,391,058         25,672 

203,599         75,195 

2.600,555    1,723.847 

2.130,083       350,551 

1,303,.526       632,181 

1.207,057       292,105 

1,863,194       124,704 

77fi,.587       112,717 

494,907       134  955 

766,627       191,S38 

1.103.429    1,170,447 

1,2.-4,841,      964,8.82 

,     .575,081:      941.1.36 

757,2331        J9,489 

2,387,835       518.201 

162,127;      106,809 

642,075;      362.3.-3 

35,326j        20,951 

230,231'      103,117 

1,009.9091      777,797 

2.55,609!        26,331 

3,230,325    3,007,248 

1,485,718:         8,851 

162,461 i      251,236 

3,033,259    1,024,393 

1,310,403;        94,044 

416,851       135,233 

4,222,727    1,806,267 

169.821       194,646 

661,970,        11,137 

245.653       217.491 

1.654.606'        38.367 

2.602,950]      361.914 

171,6631      131,527 

229,382;        75,0.55 

1.325,238         37.943 

585.3861      282.528 

1,042.107         57.638 

763,225    1,044,761 

80.696         32,504 

18.956 

46,824 

16  909 

517,2.50 

126,851 

328,759 

17,420 

24.351 

33.812 

15,072 

40,427 

1,202.560 

159.322 

273,184 

135,19;) 

40.0.-.3 

51,782 

110,133 

104,174 

1.051.0.50 

595.524 

543,010 

9,3S9 

228.896 

91.014 

175,8i;5 

17,999 

96,5,53 

058,188 

22,654 

2,729.272 

5.942 

156,158 

597,245 

40,084 

103,001 

1,438,719 

178.025 

6.054 

100,628 

18,4.59 

239,984 

63.393 

49,861 

26,628 

241,197 

57,072 

512,569 

27,118 

908.282 

2,009 

442,891 

21,615 

1I,4;53 

15,174 

31,181 

91,446 

3118,669 

1,176,987 

651 

109,049 

60.320 

14,973 

51,030 

261.656 

713.874 

I. .363 

232.2:50 

38  1)55 

17,115 

7,084 

1.009,487 

157,452 

1,834 

7,689 

513 

564 

89,760 

1,628 

134,191 

697,843 

617 

111,4.52 

137,612 

1.492 

193,919 

9,529 

835.843 

817 

473,088 

690,049 

1,144 

1,021 

671,096 

6,058 

61,173 

2,900 

2,235 

909'         02 
29,201'    1.305 

460          62 

16.371:  30,218 

1,482,       373 

4 

371 

9 

41,356 

2,300 

71 

4 

47 
50 

1,363 

285 

38 

36 

107 

12 

31 

13 

24 

151 

49 

67 

•J 

99 

1,585 

590 

861 

1 

206 

2,58 

1,247 

■} 

59 

70 

48 

3,418 

190 

33 

8 

42 

8 

340 

2,110 

3 

M 

12,929 

3 

34 

1,596 

4 

i 

California    

Colorado        

2,257 
1 

Oonnpcticut    

152 

5 

68 

74 

95 

3.488 

188 

279 

471 

2,444 

234 

780 

892 

462 

30 

369 

191 

233 

859 

2,103 

276 

97 

16 

52 

507 

108 

Dflivware                 

Dislrict  of  Columbia 

J'^lorida   

11 
1 

Ccorijia    

Idaho 

12 

Illinois   

Indiana    

Iowa 

KunS'iS   . '. 

4 
2 
3 

Kentucky 

Lonisis  ua 

110 

Maijie        

^iar*  land    

53        3T8 

088     2.532 

7.519.       241 

9,053'       275 

1.253        257 

313        535 

10.745     1,285 

3..502        112 

5,240        927 

34          67 

168     1,139 

20,573        248 

6.016     5,266 

7,851          80 

0,4S6          .39 

127        569 

74,825        139 

6,090     7,36:! 

1,503     1,781 

281        272 

331          .57 

19,137        121 

216          43 

702        595 

.'     3,123        371 

26            8 

539        154 

10,997     2,709 

36          90 

10,142        226 

1,486        246 

Mpssachusetta 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

14 
2 
2 

4 

Missouri    

Montana   

4 

24 

Nebraslca 

28 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

55 

Nov/  Jersey •■* 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

19 

North  Carolina 

Nort  h  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma •• 



Oregon   ••• 

312 

PenTisylvania 

2 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

2 

8 
20 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Woshinston 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin.  ;    

Wyoming 

'  ■  'm 

3 

84 

Total 

47.332.277 

44,639,989 

49.488.575  18.897.837  13.345.545 

9,827,763 

265,083*71,531 

72,157 

3.17.5 

MALRS   21    YEARS    AND    OVER,    2010. 
(By  the  Federal  Cen.sua.j 


State 


Alabama  

Arizona      ..... 
Arkansas    ... 

Caliiornia     

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Coluii;bia. 

Florida     

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois    

Indiana     

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana     

Maine. .  .  

Maryland 

Massachusetts     .    . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 
Mississippi       .    .    .  . 
Missouri  . 

Montana 

Nebraska 


Native 
White 


288,422 

39,415 

274.583 

548,8+2 

194,0.S9 

lS0,:i24 

44,028 

64,027 

10e>,866 

345,0.50 

81,025 

1,096.518 

712..504 

511.034 

415,977 

507,221 

213,482 

186,.391 

25.5,.588 

652,830 

560,045 

338,621 

187,506 

798,076 

89,420 

254.570 


Forciijn- 

Borji 

White 


10,521 

25,fiS2 

9,718 

297,365 

70,514 

15:3, lo,-:. 

8,770 

:  1,738 

17,1 4;" 

•Li,o  To 

25,841 

604,524 

38,927 

140,880 

74,248 

20,440 

26,519 

48,464 

47,973 

4.53,601 

302.177 

298,282 

5,235 

121,404 

,59,313 

94.345 


Colored 


214,168 

8,954 

111,523 

74,190 

7,045 

5,300 

9,083 

27,996 

89,834 

267,047 

3,394 

42,140 

21,003 

6,758 

18.304 

75,793 

174,918 

872 

64,347 

15,238 

8,654 

5.766 

234,212 

53,5-82 

6,284 

4,711 


State. 


Nevada 

New  Hampfihire . 

New  Jersey 

New  ?>'rexico    .  . . 

Ne^v  York 

Noith  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.. . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oi  ejon 

Pennsylvania. . . , 
Rhode  Isl'^.nd  . . 
South  Carolina.  , 
Soutli  Dakota  . , 

Tennessee 

Te.\-as   

Utah         

Vermont     

Virginia  

Washington 

West  Virginia 
Wisconsin  . . 
Wyoming 


Total. 


Native 
White. 

23.865 

94.437 
435,195 

76,231 

1,602.358 

354,3!5 

92,220 

1,135,999 

37 1,82 '5 

1.81,434 

1,500,98? 

84,513 
162,414 
118,194 
4?3.3i9 
723,810 

67,78 

88.754 
348.777 
275,455 
280,811 
410,604 

41,435 


Foreign-| 

Born      Colored. 
White. 


12,707 
41,956 

309  048 

12.502 

1,221,013 

3,290 

79.721 

308.478 
23.551 
63.909 

741,010 

75.899 

3,355 

54,528 

10,112 

112,152 
32,052 
23,759 
14.882 

147.224 
34.687 

269,237 
18,263 


17,710,697,6,646.817  2,641.637 


3,394 

275 

29,8,59 

5.904 

53=;4n2 

148,523 

1,919 

39,788 

.=51.889 

11.845 

06,429 

3.422 

109.277 

5,467 

119.237 

167,395 

3,679 

993 

159,873 

18,615 

22.851 

3.902 

3.503 
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PEMALES    Hi     YEARS 

OK    ACE 

AND    OVER. 

Native 

Native 

For- 

Wlilte, 

<"nOf 

White, 

%of 

White, 

';,  of 

'"r  Of 

":,  oi 

Division  and 

TotPl 

Num- 

Tot- 

Native 

Tot- 

For., or 

Tot- 

ISoru 
White 

Tot- 

No- 

Tot- 

In- 

All 

State. 

ber 

al 

Paren- 

al. 

Mixed 

al 

al 

groea. 

al 

dian 

Other 

tage 

Parent 

United  Stalea. 

24,555,754 

22,059,236 

89.8 

12,484,481 

508 

4,667,647 

18.6 

5,007,108 

20.4 

2.427.742 

9.9 

60,169 

8,607 

NEW  TCNGLAND 

Maine 

225,730 

225,107 

99  7 

1.56,66:', 

69  4 

25,589 

11  3 

42,855 

19  0 

JOI 

0  2 

228 

N.  Hampshire 

135,372 

135,187 

99  0 

78,394 

57  9 

19,004 

14  n 

37,789 

27  9 

176 

1} 

9 

Vermont 

lOtt.ss:! 

106,598 

99  7 

67,945 

63  6 

20,23! 

18.9 

18,419 

17  2 

277 

8 

Maas'cliusetts 

1,074,485 

1,061,602 

98  8 

3'>j,035 

33  8 

246,539 

22  9 

452,028 

42.1 

12.648 

1.2 

192 

43 

■Rhode  Island 

166,39 1 

163,120 

98  11 

49,955 

30  0 

40,305 

24  2 

72,860 

43  8 

3.178 

1  9 

86 

7 

Connecticut. . 

335,131 

329,926 

98  4 

125,272 

37  4 

77,002 

23  0 

127,052 

38  1 

5,142 

15 

50 

13 

MID.  ATLANTIC 

New  York . 

2,757,521 

2,706,523 

98  2 

927,995 

.33  7 

710,145 

25  8 

1,068,383 

38  7 

49,300 
S,866 

18 

1,G02 

166 

New  Jersey. . 

736,659 

706,728 

95  9 

288,821 

39  2 

166,074 

22  5 

251,833 

V34  2 

4.1 

26 

39 

Pennsylvania 

2,114,00!) 

2,050,872 

97  0 

1,160,416 

54  9 

398,069 

18  8 

492,38 1 

23  H 

.12.949 

30 

J62 

29 

E.  N.  CENTUAL 

Ohio 

1,398,341 

1,364,611 

97  6 

830,351 

59  1 

314.929 

22  5 

219,328 

15  7 

33.i;83 

2  4 

33 

14 

Indiana.... 

770,658 

752,208 

97  6 

577,8n9 

75  0 

117,013 

15  3 

56  666 

74 

16,38G 

2  4 

61 

3 

Illinois 

I,5<)7,t91 

1,533,014 

97  8 

647,697 

41  3 

421,178 

26  9 

464,139 

29  6 

14.372 

2.2 

E6 

49 

Michigan . 

786,033 

778,874 

99  1 

319„537 

■10  7 

224,713 

28  6 

234  624 

29  8 

5,318 

0  7 

1,833 

8 

Wisconsin .. . 

611,157 

607,917 

99  5 

1^0,549 

23  0 

202,260 

42  9 

205,108 

33  6 

939 

U.2 

2,295 

6 

W.  N.  CENTRAL 

Minnesota . 

512,411 

508,195 

99  2 

111,088 

21  7 

192,518 

37  6 

204,589 

39  9 

!,fl6l 

0  4 

2,146 

8 

Iowa 

603,6 14 

599,442 

99  3 

315  389 

52  2 

175,267 

29  0 

108,780 

18  0 

4,124 

0.7 

73 

6 

Missouri . . 

896,152 

847,997 

94  6 

588,496 

05  7 

171.9.54 

19  2 

87,547 

98 

48.057 

.)  1 

81 

17 

N   Dakota 

122,406 

120,780 

98  7 

29,600 

24  2 

37,987 

310 

53,193 

43  5 

(58 

0  1 

1,468 

S.  Dakota. . 

131, 1?7 

128,772 

90  0 

48,349 

30  0 

43,530 

32  4 

36,803 

27  5 

220 

0  2 

5,188 

7 

Nebraska   . 

298,040 

294,849 

98  9 

1 16,645 

411  2 

79,569 

20  7 

68,635 

23  0 

2.369 

0.8 

806 

16 

Kansas 

438,934 

423,270 

96  4 

298,578 

68  0 

75,572 

17  2 

49,120 

11  2 

10.289 

3.5 

373 

2i 

S.  ATLANTIC. 

Delaware . . 

58,442 

50,160 

85  8 

37,070 

03  4 

6,573 

11  2 

6.517 

11  2 

'5,281 

14  2 

1 

■   .   •  •  • 

Maryland  . . . 

373.819 

309,897 

82  9 

209,793 

56  1 

50,820 

15  2 

43,284 

11  6 

6;f,89e 

17  1 

12 

11 

Diat.  of  Col . 

116,148 

81,662 

70  3 

'55,194 

47  5 

16,118 

13  9 

10,350 

8  9 

34,449 

'29.7 

22 

16 

Virginia 

518,473 

353,516 

68  2 

335,607 

64  7 

9,533 

18 

8,376 

1  6 

164,844 

318 

110 

3 

West  Virginia 

284.969 

270,298 

94  9 

241,703 

818 

15,872 

5  6 

12,723 

4  5 

14.667 

5.1 

3 

1 

N.  Carolina 

519,475 

358,583 

69.0 

354,416 

OH  2 

2,316 

04 

1,851 

0  4 

159,236 

■M)-l 

1.655 

1 

8.  Carolina 

343,9.58 

162,625 

47  3 

156,965 

45  6 

3„577 

1.0 

2,083 

06 

181,264 

52  7 

65 

•;  4 

Georgia . 

613,149 

343,187 

56  0 

330,779 

53  9 

7,579 

1  2 

4,829 

OJi 

269.937 

44.0 

20 

E 

Florida   .  . 

178,685 

105.662 

59.1 

87,708 

49  1 

7,610 

43 

10,344 

58 

72.998 

4«.y 

16 

t 

E.  S.  CENTRAL 

Kentucky   . 

579,756 

506,299 

87.3 

441,093 

70  1 

47,716 

8.2 

17,490 

3.0 

73.413 

12  7 

43 

1 

Tennessee .   . 

542,403 

419,646 

77  4 

400,706 

73  9 

12,485 

2.3 

6,455 

1  2 

122.707 

22  6 

54 

1 

Alabama .... 

501,959 

284,116 

56  6 

269,397 

.53  7 

8,602 

17 

6,117 

1  2 

217.676 

43.4 

167 

,  .  • . 

Mississippi... 

412,941 

180,787 

43  8 

171,849 

41  6 

6,073 

15 

2,865 

0  7 

'31,901 

56  2 

244 

8 

W.  S.  CENTRAL 

Arkansas      . 

351,994 

248,964 

70  7 

2;;4.332 

00  5 

9,140 

26 

5.592 

1  6 

10-2,917 

•19  2 

112 

1 

Louisiana .    . . 

395,354 

222,473 

56  3 

100.066 

42  0 

37,276 

94 

19,131 

48 

172,711 

43  V 

149 

31 

Oklahoma. . 

356,194 

311,266 

87  4 

270,:!01 

77  6 

22,208 

62 

12,7.57 

3  6 

30.208 

8.5 

14,718 

2 

Te.xas 

881,218 

722,063 

81.7 

,568,533 

64  3 

73,423 

83 

80,107 

y  I 

161,9.59 

18.3 

153 

43 

MOUNTAIN. 

Montana   .  . 

81,741 

78,331 

95  8 

34,086 

41  7 

20.289 

24  8 

23,956 

29  3 

553 

O.V 

2,811 

46 

Idaho    

69,818 

6.5,543 

98  2 

40,258 

57  7 

17,043 

24  4 

11,242 

16  1 

187 

o;i 

1,031 

57 

Wyoming .... 

28,840 

27,932 

96  9 

15,618 

54  3 

6,209 

215 

6,075 

21  1 

494 

17 

376 

38 

Colorado 

213,425 

209,195 

98  0 

122,780 

5V  .-1 

43,605 

20  4 

42,810 

20  1 

.    3.861 

1.8 

284 

85 

New  Mexico  . 

73,152 

68,276 

93  3 

56,719 

77  5 

5,494 

7  5 

6,003 

83 

441 

Ob 

4,424 

11 

Arizona 

43,891 

36,885 

84  0 

17,337 

39  5 

7,475 

17  t 

12,073 

27  5 

635 

14 

6,329 

42 

Utah . 

85,729 

84,588 

98  7 

26,838 

31  3 

32,901 

38.4 

24,849 

29  0 

313 

O.t 

747 

81 

Nevada 

18,140 

16,366 

90.2 

7,317 

40  3 

5,189 

28  6 

3,860 

21  3 

292 

1.1 

1,511 

61 

Washington . 

277,727 

271,828 

97  9 

141,260 

50  9 

59,732 

215 

70,836 

25  5 

1,697 

06 

2,904 

l,29f- 

Oregon 

168,323 

166,191 

98  7 

104,119 

61  9 

32,273 

19.2 

29,769 

17  7 

443 

0  3 

1,323 

36e 

California 

671,386 

654,305 

97,5 

208.000 

45.9 

174.435 

26.0 

171,870 

25.6 

6,936 

1.0 

4,209 

5,936 

SOURCES   AND   GROWTH    OF   UNITED   STATES   FOREIGN    POPU1.ATION. 


Country  ob  Birth. 


Austria 

Belgium 

Canada  (French).. 
Canada  (other) . . . 

China 

Cuba     and     other 
West  Indies. . . 

Denmark 

England   

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Hungary 

Ireland 

Italy 

Japan 


Foreign-Born  Population  in- 


1890. 

241,377 
22,639 
302,496 
678,442 
106.701 

23,256 

132,543 

909.092 

113.174 

2,784.894 

1,887 

62,435 

1,871,509 

182, .580 

2.292 


1900 


491,295 

29,757 

395,126 

784,796 

81,534 

25,435 

153.690 

840,513 

104.197 

2,813,628 

8,515 

145,714 

1,615,459 

484.027 

24.788 


1910 


,174,973 

49,400 

385,083 

819,554 

56.756 

47,635 
181,649 
877,719 
117,418 
!,501,333 
101,282 
495,609 
,352,251 
,343.125 
67.744 


COUNTRY  OF  BIRTH 


Mexico 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Russia  and  Finland 

Scotland 

Spain 

Sweden 

Swit7,erland 

Turkey  in  Asia.  . .  . 
Turkey  In  Europe. . 

Wales   

All  other  countries. 

Total  


F0REiii.\-BORN  Population  in — 


1890. 


77,8.53 

81.828 

322.(565 

15.996 

182.&14 

242,231 

6.185 

478,041 

104,069 

1,839 

100,079 
200.813 


1900. 


103.393 

94.931 

336.388 

30,608 

640,743 

23.3.524 

7,050 

582,014 

115.593 

9,910 

93,586 
95,062 


9,249,560  10.341.276 


1910. 


221.915 

.120,063 

403,877 

59.360 

1,732,462 

261,076 

22,108 

665.207 

124,848 

r     59,728 

1     32,230 

82,488 

158,992 


13,515,886 


For  years  prior 


to  1900,  persons  reported 
Onionrl      Triirnrpd  fnr  Can 


as  born 
add  innl 


in  Austria,  Germany,  and  Rua.sia  do  Dot  Include  Ui08e 
iifle  Newfoundland  prior  to  1910. 


478  Population — United  States,  1910,  School,  Military,  Foreign. 


MALES    AND    FEMALES    OF    SCHOOL    AND    MSLITARY    ACE      1910. 


.-4TATE. 


Native  White, 
6  TO  20  Years. 


Male 


Alabama..  .  . 
Arizona . 
Arliansas   .... 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut    . 

Delaware 

Diss  Columbia. 

Florida •*>. 

Georgia 

Idalio 

IlUnoia 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky. . . . 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland .... 
Massachufletta 

Mlchlfian 

Minnesota.  .  .  . 
Mississippi...    . 

Missjuri 

Montana 

Nebrasna 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 
Nevv  Jersey  . . . .  > 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . 
North  Dakota.  . 

Oliio  

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . . 
Rhode  Island .  . 
South  Carolina  . 
South  Dakota.. . 

Tennessee 

"  Te.xas 

Utah ..... 

Vermont 

Vlrgiala 

Washington .... 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin  . .    .  . 
Wyoming 


212,38:! 

196,973 
248,038 
100.874 
125.1)12 

23,376 

26.48! 

69.02:' 
242,678 

47,593 
733.187 
377,8'i6 
329.829 
247,504 
338,64," 
157,754 

89,405 
151.510 
368,029 
371,587 
305.281 
136,673 
466  983 

42.033 

181,456 

6,667 

48,276 
298,134 

47.637 

1,001,809 

261,319 

81,308 
613,035 
247,641 

83,571 
980.103 

60,005 
117,263 

86,799 
290,101 
540,805 

57,528 

44,488 
228,361 
136,139 
■188,02s 
348,315 

17.03:! 


Female 


Total Il,3t):i,94ll  ll.y4.SS5 


208.3.82 

18,530 

193,652 

245,279 

99,798 

125,450 

22.524 

27.061 

68.250 

242.061 

45.088 

736,140 

371,999 

325,245 

240,657 

333,033 

157,498 

88,410 

151,792 

370,466 

366,543 

301,962 

134,126 

467,113 

40,432 

177.961 

6,430 

47,947 

299,534 

46,641 

1,015,318 

256,669 

78,366 

610.015 

237.974 

80,755 

979,737 

58.892 

114,887 

82,727 

283,096 

529,015 

56,907 

43,249 

223,643 

131.199 

181,695 

345.319 

15,412 


Foreign-Born 

White,  6  to  20 

Years 


Male 


Female 


i.isn 

4,185 

808 

25,667 

6,828 

21,953 

1,054 

1,063 

2.881 

.929 

2.058 

62,786 

7,553 

9,683 

6.132 

1,072 

2  890 

8.472 

5,822 

64,431 

28.228 

20,658 

671 

9,538 

4.761 

6,548 

1,005 

7,944 

42.902 

1,991 

195,225 

411 

11,896 

34,329 

1.902 

5.360 

102,138 

13.445 

338 

4,716 

962 

21,074 

2.979 

3,69V 

1,69!. 

12.163 

6.055 

19,36" 

1,713 


801, 208 


893 

3,473 

632 

17,738 

5.242 

22,2.58 

895 

984 

2,437 

667 

940 

58,731 

4,774 

6,4.59 

4,189 

881 

2,7,59 

8,368 

6,085 

68,831 

21,077 

16,391 

516 

8  545 

2,621 

5,023 

275 

7,315 

45,967 

1,435 

212,565 

304 

9,298 

28.499 

1.466 

3.054 

85,076 

13.304 

217 

3.596 

778 

19  6: 

2.300 
3.010 
1.318 
8,442 
2,532 
15,288 
768 


NE(JRO, 

6  TO  20  Years. 


Male 


159,525 

193 

77,621 

2,271 

1,182 

1,704 

5,107 

10,678 

49,473 

213,507 

49 

12,105 

7,591 

1.904 

7.631 

40,514 

123,732 

163 

35,506 

4,190 

1,96: 

576 

183,085 

20,255 

150 

736 

22 

64 

10.368 

170 

12,420 

129,377 

52 

13.426 

24,186 

96 

21.403 

1,06S 

161,928 

91 

80.822 

123,976 

90 

140 

119.351 

452 

9.695 

285 

156 


Female 


740,835     1.670,979     1.751.178 


167,651 

223 

81,810 

2,461 

1,286 

2,017 

4,971 

12,915 

51,812 

225,978 

40 

12,720 

7,969 

1,962 

7,918 

41,433 

130,848 

192 

37,/24 

4,607 

2,032 

613 

189,246 

21,427 

150 

776 

30 

74 

11,464 

193 

14,772 

134,648 

51 

14.484 

24,532 

102 

24,767 

1.21V 

169,501 

93 

82,575 

128,892 

106 

111 

123,159 

454 

8,786 

343 

130 


Indian, 
Chinese, 
Jxip'nc.se 

and  All 
Others  6 
to  20  Yrs 


343 

10,944 

176 

14,100 

730 

60 

6 

62 

42 

45 

1,051 

245 

147 

140 

1,1 

105 

385 

287 

47 

420 

2,458 

3,294 

488 

137 

3,619 

1,368 

1,703 

14 

156 

7,336 

2,319 

2.855 

2,365 

101 

28,6i2 

2,448 

1,079 

89 

129 

5,957 

84 

322 

1,106 

0 

213 

4,629 

27 

3,627 

564 


Naiive 
White, 
18  to  41 
Years 


228.673 

3 1. "88 

21R.:;T! 

420,93:^ 

loi .5;  I 

140.i:!l 
31.471 
48.691 
83.286 
273.559 
66.812 
894,868 
513,106 
402,381 
319,0.59 
390.822 
178,307 
117,376 
192.910 
416,445 
434.678 
314,770 
149,994 
615,679 
74,243 
214,283 
17,84" 
58.878 
345.257 
59,478 
1,213.383 
273,145 
89,009 
844.616 
301,465 
1II,.300 
1,159,586 
66,897 
130,705 
105,509 
324,287 
598,205 
62,113 
57,314 
26:!,362 
222,555 
223,251 
361.240 
36,493 


Foreicn- 
Boni 

White. 
18  to  44 
Yeais 


6.182 

20,679 

4.687 

189,,'i64 

46,740 

113,9:57 

6,229 

6,927 

12,300 

5,«2 

17.2:i7 

402,33-1 

51,657 

69,160 

37,.5S:i 

■  8,284 

15,159 

33,338 

28,824 

331,309 

175,939 

171,816 

2,890 

63,626 

44,568 

49,349 

9,291 

31,291 

228,193 

0,109 

897,977 

2,106 

,',5,217 

202,580 

13,4.55 

42.372 

574,707 

55,743 

1,970 

31,326 

5,026 

68,:!08 

19,277 

15,467 

9,460 

102.786 

30„582 

133,926 

14,963 


Colored, 
and  All 
Otliers, 
18  to  44 
Years 


107.574   13,880.182    4.471.688    2,121,814 


166,290 

6,495 

88,734 

54,676 

5,671 

3,925 

6,934 

22,731 

76,102 

218,104 

2,335 

33,351 

15,794 

4,:!8S 

13,585 

58..3S7 

144,877 

611 

49,639 

12.070 

6.112 

4,527 

192,861 

41,861 

4,421 

3,865 

2,247 

188 

24,063 

4,510 

45(<)01 

116,941 

1,402 

29,702 

43,013 

6,881 

54,326 

2,573 

144,107 

3,800 

93.575 

138,467 

3,059 

904 

125,906 

15,531 

21,215 

2,756 

3,198 


POPULATION—NATIVE    AND    FOREIGN   PERCENTAGES. 


State. 


Native 


Alabama. .  .  . 
Arizona  .... 
Arkansas. . . . 
California  .  . 
Colorado .  .  . 
Connecticut. 
Delaware.  .  . 
Dist.  of  Col.. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana  .... 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky. . . 
Louisiana.  . 

Maine 

Maryland. .    . 
Massachusetts 
Michigan.  .  .  . 
Minnesota  . 
Mississippi   . 
Missouri.  . . . 

Montana 

Nebraska.  .    . 


99.0 

78  7 

98  7 

69.8 

79.7 

75  4 

92 

91 

94 

99 

80 

78  0 

93  3 

83 

89 

96  8 

9.5 


88  1 

91  0 

70  6 

74.0 

64.3 

99  4 

91.2 

69.8 

SO  9 

99 

80 

98 

75 

83 

73 

92 

92 

95 

99 

84  8 

79  9 

94 

86 

91 

97 

96 

86 

92 

C9  8 

77  0 

71.1 

99   5 

93.0 

72  4 

s;{  4 


Foreign-Born 


99.1 

70  1 

98  9 

75  3 

83 

70 

91 

92 

94 

99 

86 

78 

94 

87 

92.0 

98  2 
96  8 
85 
91 
68  5 
78  7 
7^3  8 

99  5 
93  0 
74  8 
8.T    9 


890 

1900 

1  0 

0  8 

21  3 

19  7 

1  3 

1  1 

30  2 

24  7 

20 , 3 

16  9 

24  6 

26  2 

7  8 

7  5 

8  1 

7  2 

.5  9 

4  5 

7 

6 

19  7 

15  2 

22  0 

20.1 

6  7 

5  6 

16  9 

13  7 

10  4 

8  6 

3  2 

2  3 

4  4 

3  8 

11.9 

13  4 

9.0 

7  9 

29  4 

30  2 

26  0 

22  4 

35  7 

28  9 

6 

5 

H   8 

7  0 

30  2 

27  6 

10  1 

IR  R 

13 
21 

5 
12 

8 

1 

3 
14  9 

8   1 

31  5 

21   3 

26  2 

.5 

7  0 
2.5  2 


State. 


Native. 


Nevada  

N.  Hampshire 
New  Jersey.  . 
New  Me.\ico.  . 
New  York.  . 
N  Carolina.  . 
N.  Dakota  . . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma. . .  . 

Ore^'on 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
S   Carolina. 
S.  Dakota     .  . 
Tennessee  . 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia.      .    . 
Washington. 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming    .  . . 


1890    1900    1910 


Total. 


08  9 
80  8 
77  2 
93  0 
73  8 
99  8 
57  3 
87  5 
98  9 
82  0 
83 
69 
99 

73  9 
98 
93 

74  8 
80 
98 
74 
97 
09 
76 


85  3 


76  2 
78  6 

77  1 
93  0 
73  9 
99  8 
64 


89  0 
4 
1 

4 


97 

84 

84 

68 

99  6 

78  0 

99 

94 

80 

87  0 

99  0 

78 

97 

75 

81 


SG  4 


75  9 
77  5 
74  0 

92  9 
69  8 
99  7 
72  9 
87  4 

97  6 
83  2 

81  2 
67  0 
99  C 

82  7 
99  1 

93  8 
82  4 
86  0 

98  7 

77  6 
95  3 

78  0 
80  1 


FOREIGN-BORN. 


1890  1900  1910 


31  1 

19  2 
22  8 
7  0 
26.2 
2 
42.7 

12  5 
1  1 

18  0 

16  I 

30  8 

5 

26  1 

1  1 

6  8 

25  2 

13  3 

1  1 
25  2 

2  5 
30 


23  8 

21  4 

22  9 
7  0 

26.1 

2 

35  4 

11.0 

2  G 

15  9 

15  6 

31.4 

.4 

22  0 


23.81 


5 
19 
13  0 

1 
21 

2 
24 
18.8 


85.3  14.7, 


13.6 


24  1 
22  5 
26  0 
7  1 
30  2 


27 


12  6 
2  4 
16.8 
18  8 
33.0 

i7!a 

17  6 
14  0 

1  3 
22  4 

4  7 
22  0 
19." 


14.7 
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POPULATtON    OF    CiTSES,    NEGRO    AND    FOREIGN. 


City. 


Albany,  N.  Y     . 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Buftalo,  NY... 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Chicago,  111- 

Cincinnati,  O 

Cleveland,  O 

Denver,  Col 

Detroit,  Mich 

Hartford,  Ct 

Hoboken,  N.  J 

Houston,  Tex 

Indianapolis,  Ind . . . 
Jersey  City,  N   J . . . 
Kansas  City,  Mo. . . 
Los  Angeles,  Cal  . . 
Louisville,  Ky.    . . 
Memphis,  Tenc 
Milwaul<ee,  Wis.  .    .    , 
Minneapolis,  Miiin  . 

Mobile.  Ala 

Nashville,  Tenn    . 
Newark.  N.  J.  .    . . 
New  Haven,  Ct . 
New  Orleans,  La. 
New  York,  N.  Y    ... 

Manhattan 

Bronx 

Brooklyn. . . 

Queens  . . 

Richmond .  . 
Norfolk,  Va.    .  . 
Omaha,  Neb    .  . 
Philadelphia.  Pa 
Pittsburgh,  Pa    .  .  . 
Portland.  Ore        .    . 
Providence,  R   I     .    . 

Richmond,  Va 

Rochester,  N.  Y   . 
St.  Louis,  Mo .... 
St.  Paul.  Minn    .  .    . 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
San  Antonio,  Te.\ 
San  Francisco,  Cal 
Savannah,  Ga  .    ... 

Seattle,  Wash 

Spokane,  Wash 
Syracuse,  N.  Y  . .    . 
Tacoina,  Wash   . . 

Toledo,  O 

Troy,  N.  Y    .      . 
Utlca,  N .  Y  . .    .  . 
Washington,  D.  C 
Wilmington,  Del 
Youkers,  N.  Y 


1900. 


Native 
White  of 
Native 
Parent- 
age 


Native 
White  of 
For'n  or 

Mixed 
P'r'ntage 


38,-131 

47,146 

236,033 

H6.103 

90,860 

16,481 

354,379 

113,700 

87,740 

66,810 

61,300 

27,004 

10,924 

17,625 

97,772 

.57,197 

94.377 

.54,060 

8S.449 

36,556 

48,698 

61,269 

13,562 

40,620 

71,552 

36,385 

103,186 

737,47 

312,307 

.50,233 

310,501 

41,658 

22,778 

21,865 

42,752 

521,911 

147,296 

38,170 

54,423 

43,860 

52,478 

189.249 

42,454 

18,119 

21,094 

83,558 

16,750 

38,810 

18,756 

43,817 

15,116 

52,222 

20,161 

19,8.52 

134,073 

39,712 

13,847 


Korelgn- 

boru 
White. 


Col- 
ored. 


36.842 
4,480 
125,225 
206,937 
155.716 
5,233 
727,341 
139,817 
163,. 570 
37,83" 
124,215 
26.316 
26,966 
8,030 
38,359 
87,152 
33,426 
26,105 
55,744 
10,755 
146,885 
78,861 
5.806 
7,174 
96,506 
37,999 
76,191 
1.371,503 
713,947 
86.432 
482,658 
63,962 
24,604 
2,846 
32,828 
414,093 
168,832' 
24,710 
60,775 
6,10-1 
68,798 
239,170 
71,562 
22,382 
15,303 
137,556 
6,040 
19,349 
9,883 
39,787 
11,196 
50,128 
25,714 
22,816 
37,939 
16,600 
18,446 


17,689 
2,458 
67,940 
194,953 
104.010 
2„524 
585,420 
.57,887 
124,354 
24,962 
96,051 
23,617 
21,310 
4,324 
17,070 
58,161 
18,287 
17.917 
21.397 
5,069 
88,948 
60.983 
2.034 
3,002 
71,0.50 
30.654 
29,569 
1,260,918 
782,714 
61,258 
353,750 
44,615 
18,581 
1,606 
23,429 
293,689 
114,845 
17.734 
55,310 
2,834 
40,718 
110,906 
46,748 
12,516 
9,265 
104,264 
3,319 
18,656 
7,462 
23,705 
10,158 
27,729 
14,352 
13,469 
19  520 
10,426 
14,583 


1910. 


Native      Native  I 

White  of  White  oil 

Native     For'n  or  ! 

Parent-      Mixed   i 

age.      P'r'ntage 


Forelgu- 

born 

V\1iite. 


1,189 
35,782 
79.739 
12,809 

1,801 

31.569 

31,435 

14,498 

0,104 

4,250 

4,129 

2,013 

164 

14,654 

15,963 

3,923 
17,662 

4,397 

39,141 

49,940 

884 

1,605 
17,067 
30,069 

6,962 

2,989 
78,158 
67,304 
41,125 

2,584 
19,673 

2,764 

1,158 
20,307 

3,546 
64,024 
20,539 

9,812 

5,089 

32,252 

614 

35,853 

2,301 
514 

7,599 
17,404 
28,135 

3,856 
747 

1,065 

1,244 

1,743 

424 

246 

87,186 

9,770 

1.055 


44.473 
91,987 
261,474 
1.57,870 
119,692 
20,4.58 
445.139 
154.937 
132,314: 
106,945: 
115,106, 
31,011' 
13,463 
37,181 
150,.593, 
74,86l! 
153,7171 
169,967 
113,543! 
59,985; 
78, 823 I 
96,186i 
20 ,944  i 
63,687 
94,737| 
37,726! 
147.473; 
921,318. 
344,351, 
92,569i 
375,548! 
80,607 
28. -243 1 
34,4711 
52,917 
584,008 
176,0891 
104,163; 
59,966 
69,130, 
74,525i 
269,836' 
61.5941 
38,1521 
44,629i 
115,359; 
22,634 
105,784 
54,574; 
58,4081 
30,48lt 
75,147; 
32,224; 
25,869; 
166,7111 
44,937; 
21,640 


36,533 
6.404 
134,870 
2.57,104 
183,673 
4,902 
912,701 
132,190 
223,903 
61,185 
188,255 
34,824 
29,030 
11,3.33 
41,420 
109,101 
45,633 
74,756 
52,411 
12,138 
182,530 
116,5-18 
5,585 
7,151 
132,350 
49,434 
74,244 
,820,141 
818,208 
185,14ft 
063,583 
120,969 
32,235 
4,318 
39„595 
496,785 
191,483 
51,009 
82,354 
7,664 
83.687 
246,946 
93,398 
34,284 
23,765 
153,781 
5,818 
01.134' 
27,277 
46,912 
23,877 
.59.388 
28.491 
26,882 
45,066 
19,694 
29.960 


Col- 
ored. 


18.165 
4,410 
77,043 
240,722 
118,444 
2,404 
781.217 
50.792 
195.703 
38,941 
1.56,565 
31,243 
27,668 
6,318 
19,767 
77,697 
25,327 
60,584 
17,436 
6.467 
111,456 
85,938 
2.208 
2,993 
110,655 
42,784 
27,686 
,927,703 
,104,019 
148,935 
571,356 
79,115 
24,278 
3„564 
27.068 
382.578 
140.436 
43,780 
76,303 
4,085 
58,993 
125,706 
56,524 
19,035 
17,407 
130,874 
3,332 
60,835 
21,220 
30,781 
21,463 
3:2,037 
15,432 
21,308 
24,351 
13.678 
26,590 


1,082 

51.978 

85,098 

14,889 

1,906 

31,069 

46,228 

19,672 

8,738 

6,310 

6,840 

1,837 

163 

23.968 

21,870 

6,120 

23,704 

13,891 

40,538 

52,5ia 

1,048 

2,736 

22,784 

36,533 

9,727 

3,661 

89,672 

97,721 

64,964 

4,330 

23.864 

3.360 

1,213 

25,099 

4,518 

85,637 

25,897 

8,262 

6,703 

46,749 

944 

44,541 

3,238 

1,306 

10.813 

16,898 

1.331 

1,148 

1,922 

.  1,930 

668 

360 

94,941 

9,102 

1,613 


UNITED    STATES    NEGRO    POPULATION,    1920. 

Figures  announced  by  the  Ceasus  Bureau  show  the  population  of  the  State  of  Delaware  to  be  divldefl 
as  follows:  White,  192,014;  negro,  30,341;  all  othei',  48.  The  white  population  constitutes  86.4  per  cent. 
of  the  total,  as  compared  with  84  6  per  cent,  in  1910. 

The  negro  population  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  is  108,390.  The  total  white  population  la  625,074.  The 
Increase  of  the  negro  population  since  1910  was  23,641,  or  27.9  per  cent .  while  the  Increase  ol  whites  was 
151,687,  or  32  per  cent 

The  negro  population  of  Cincinnati  was  announced  by  the  bureau  as  29,630,  an  Increase  of  9,097,  or 
60  9  per  cent.,  in  the  past  decade.     The  total  white  population  was  371,500,  an  increaso  of  27,621,  or  8  per  cent. 

The  negro  population  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  decreased  404,  or  one-tenth  ol  1  per  cent.  "The  white  popula- 
tion was  194,737.  an  increase  of  11,347,  or  6  2  per  cent. 

Chinese,  Japanese,  Indians  and  others  in  Baltimore  numbered  362,  In  Cincinnati  71  and  Louisville  3G. 

Other  figures  as  to  the  negro  population  of  cities  announced  by  the  Census  Bureau  are  as  follows: 

Dayton,  Ohio,  9,029,  an  increase  of  4,187,  or  86.5  per  cent  ;  white  population,  143,492,  .in  increase  of 
31,785,  or  28  5  per  cent  ;  Chinese,  Indians  and  all  others,  38. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y  ,  390,  an  increa.se  of  116;  white  population,  88,242,  an  Increiise  of  15,749.  or  21.7 
per  cent.;  Chinese,  Indians  and  all  others,  91. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  5,296,  an  increase  of  721,  or  15.9  per  cent.;  white  population,  70,644,  an  Increase  of 
11,008,  or  18  5  per  cent  ;  Chinese,  Indians  and  all  others,  17. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  916,  an  increase  of  113,  or  14.1  per  cent.;  white  population,  52.226,  an  increase  of  6,811, 
or  12.5  per  cent  ;  Chinese,  Indians  and  all  others,  8. 

Peoria,  111.,  2,131,  an  increase  of  562,  or  35  8  per  cent.;  white  population,  73,977,  an  Increase  of  8,616, 
T  13.2  per  cent  ;  Chinese,  Indians  and  all  others,  13. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  1,476,  an  increase  of  904;  white  population,  85,051,  an  increase  of  21,711,  or  34.3 
r  cent.;  Chinese,  Indians  and  all  others,  22. 
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POPULATION    WHITE    ANO    NEGRO,    1900-1910. 


State  and  Race 


Ala.— White . . 

Negro 

All  other.. . 

Total 

Ariz. — White. 

Negro 

All  other . . . 


Total . 


Ark.— White... 

Negro 

All  other.. . . 

Total 

Cal.— White .. . 

Negro 

All  other.. .. 
Total 

Col.— White . . . 

Negro 

AH  other.. . . 

Total 


Conn. — Wlilte. 

Negro 

All  other . . . . 
Total 


Uel.— White . . 

Negro 

All  other . . . 
Total 


l>ls.  C. — White 

Negro 

All  other .... 

Total 


Florida— White 

Negro 

All  other 

Total 

Ga.— WTilte 

Negro 

All  other .... 

Total '.. 


Idaho— White 

Negro 

All  other . .  ,  . 

Total 

ni.— White... . 

Negro 

All  other . .  . . 

Total . .  . 

Ind.— White... 

Negro 

All  other . . . 

Total 

Iowa — White. . 

Negro 

All  other . . . . 
Total 


Katisns — White 

Negro 

All  other 

Total 

Ky.— White  . . 

Negro 

All  other .... 

Total 

La. — White 

Negro 

AU  other .... 
Total 


lilOO 


1,001,152 

827,307 

238 


1,828,61)7 

92,903 

1,848 

28,180 


122,931 

944.580 

366,856 

128 


1,311,564 

1,402,727 
11,045 

71,28! 


1,485,003 

529,046 
8.570 
2,084 


639,700 

892,424 
15,226 

770 


908,420 

153,97 
30,697 
61 


184,735 

191,532 

86,70: 

484 


278,718 

297,333 

230,730 

479 


1910. 


1,228,832 

908,282 

979 


2,138,093 

171,468 

2,009 

30,877 


204,354 

1.131,026 

442,891 

532 


1,574,449 

2,259,672 
21,645 
96,232 


2,377,549 

783,415 

11.453 

4,156 


799,024 

1,098,897 

15,174 

685 


1,114,756 

171,102 
31,181 

39 

202,322 

236,128 

94.446 

495 


528,542 

1,181,294 

1,034,813 

224 


2,216,33 

154,195 

293 

6,984 


161,772 

4,734,873 

85,078 

1,599 


4,821,550 

2,458,502 

57,505 

455 


2,516,462 

2,218,667 

12,693 

493 


2,231,853 

1,416,319 

52,003 

2,173 


1,470,495 

1,862,309 

284,706 

159 


331,069 

443,634 

308,669 

316 


752,619 

1,431,802 

1,176,987 

332 


2,6.9,121 

319,221 

651 

5,722 


325,594 

5,526,962 

109,049 

2,580 


5.638,591 

2,639,961 

60,320 

595 


2,700,876 

2,209,191 

14,973 

607 


2,224,771 

1,634,352 

54,030 

2,567 


2,147,174 

729,612 

650,804 

1,209 


1.381,625 


1,690,949 

2,027,951 

261,656 

298 


Maine — WWte . . 

Negro 

All  other . .  . 
Total 


2,289,905 

941,086 

713,874 

1,428 


Mfl. — White... 

Negro 

All  other . . 

Total 

Mass. — White 

Negro 

All  otlier..  . 

Total 

Mich— White 
Negro.  . .    . 
All  other . 

Total.    . 

Minn. — White 
Negro. . . 
All  other . 
Totiil 

.Miss. — White.. 

Negro 

All  other . 

Total .... 

Mo.— White . . 
Negro. . .    . 
All  other .... 

Total 

.viont.— White . 

Negro 

Ail  other .... 

Total 


1,656,388 


1900 


Seh. — White 

Negro 

All  other . .    . 

Total ...    . 

Nev. — White 

Negro 

All  other . . 

Total 

.V   H.— White 

Negro 

All  other..    . 

Total .... 

N  J.— White.. 

Negro 

All  other . . . 

Total . . . 

N.  M.— White. 

Negro 

All  other . . 

Total .    . . 

N   Y.— White. 

Negro 

All  other .... 

Total 

N.  C  —White  . 

Negro 

All  other     . . 

Total .   . . 

N.  Dak. — '\Vhite 
Negro. . .    .  . 
All  other . . 

Total 

Ohio— White 

Negro 

All  other . 

Total 


692,226 

1,319 

921 


694,46u 

952,424 

235,064 

•   556 


1,188,04! 

2,769,761 
31,974 

3,60-* 


2,805,316 

2,398,503 
15,816 
6,603 


2.420,982 

1,737,036 
4,959 
9, .399 


1,751,394 

641,200 

907,630 

2,440 


1,551,271! 

2,944.84;i 

161,231 

588 


3,106,66.') 

226,283 

1,523 

15,523 


243,329 

1,056,526 
6,269 
3,505 


1,066,300 

35,405 

134 

6,796 


42,335 

410,791 
662 
135 


I9i() 


411,588 

1,812,317 

69,844 

1,508 


1,883,669 

180,207 

1,610 

13,493 


195,310 

7,156,88! 
99,232 
12,781 


739.995 
1,363 
r.013 


742,371 

1,062,639 
232,200 

4r)7 


1,295,316 

3,324.926 

38.055 

3,435 


3,366,416 


2,810,173 

2,059,227 
7,084 
9, .397 


2,075,708 

786,111 

1,009,487 
1.516 

1,79,M1I 

3,134,9.32 

107,452 

951 


7,268.894 

1,263.603 

624,469 

5,738 


1,893,810 

311,71 
286 
7,148 


319,146 

4,060.204 

96,901 

440 


.STATE  ANU  liACB'i       1900 


3,293,335 

360.580 

1,834 

13,639 


376,053 

1,180,293 
7,689 
4,232 


1,192,214 

74,276 

513 

7,068 


4,157,515 


81,875 

429,906 
564 
102 


430,572 

2,445,894 

89,760 

1.513 


,.537,167 

304,594 

1,628 

21,079 


327,301 

1,966,845 

134,191 

12,578 


9,113.614 

1,500,511 

697,843 

7,933 

2,206,287 

569,8.55 

617 

6.584 


577,056 

4,654.897 

1!  1.453 

772 


Okla.— White. 

Negro 

All  other.. . 

Total 


Ore.— White. 
Negi  o. . . . 
All  other . . 

Total . . . 


Penn. — White.. 

Negro. 

All  other .    . . 

Totiil .... 

k    I.— White.    . 

Negro 

All  other ,   . . 

Total 


S   C— White... 

Negro 

All  other 

Total 

.S.  Dak.— White. 

Negro 

All  other 

Total ~". 


Tenn. — White. 

Negro 

All  other.. . . 

aV)tal . . . .  . 

Tcx:i8— White. 

Negro 

All  other . .  . . 

Total 

Utah— WTiite . 

Negro 

All  other . . . . 

Total 


Vt.— White... 

Negro 

All  other . . . 

Total 


Va.— White  .. 

Negro 

All  other..  . 


Total . 


Wash.— White. 

Negi'O 

All  other.. . . 

Total 


4,767,121 


W.  Va.— White 

Negro 

All  other.. . . 

Total 


Wis.— White. . 

Negro 

All  other . . . 

Total 

Wyo. — White . 

Negro 

All  other . . . 

Total 


Total  United 
States: 
White  ... 

Negro 

All  other. 

Grand  Total . . 


670,204 
55,684 
64,.503 


790,39! 

394,582 

1.105 

17,849 


413,536 

0,141.66! 

156,845 
3.606 


6,302,115 

419,050 

9,092 

414 


428,556 

557,307 

782,321 

188 


1,340,316 

380,714 

465 

20,391 


2,020,616 

;,426,669 

620,722 

1.319 


401.570 

1,540,136 

480.243 

187 


1910 


1,444,531 
137.612 
75,012 


1,657,150 

655,090 

1,492 

16,183 


672,765 

7,467,713 
193,919 

3.!79 


7,665,111 

532,492 

9,529 

i;'<9 


.542,610 

679,161 

835.8 '3 

306 


1,515,400 

563.771 

817 

19,300 


583,888 

1,711,132 

473,088 

269 


3,048,710 

272.465 

672 

3.612 


276,749 

342.771 

826 

44 


343,641 

1,192.8.55 

660,722 

607 


1,854,184 

496,304 
2,514 

19,285 


518,103 

915,233 

43,499 

68 


958,800 

2,057,911 
2,542 
8,589 


2,184.;!)S 

3,204,848- 

690,(!49 

1 ,645 


3,896,542 

366.583 
1,144 
5.624 


373,351 

354.298 

1,621 

37 


350,956 

1.:i89,809 

671.096 

707 


2,061,612 

1,109,111 

6,058 

26.821 


1,141,990 

1,156,817 

64,173 

129 


2,069,042 

89,051 

940 

2,540 


92,5.''l 


66.809,196 

8,833,994 

351,385 


75,994,575 


1,221,119 

2.320,555 
2,900 
10,405 


2,333,860 

140.318 
2,235 
3.412 


145,965 


81,731,957 

9,827,763 

412,546 

91,972,26' 
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STATISTICS    OF    AMERICAN    CITIES. 

(For  names  of  Mayors,  see  special  table  at  end  of  this  table). 


In- 

PpP'i"^-     SquTre 

tlOn.                   A.Hlao 

Net  Funded 

Total 

Name 

cor- 
por- 

Debt  (Less 
Sinking 

Realty 
Assessed 

Tax  Levy. 

Budget. 

ated. 

IVAllCO. 

Fund). 

Valuations. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Akron,  Ohio 

1836 

208,435 

32. 

8,613,362 

277,458,840 

1.76  per  100 
2,827,372 

2.793.429 

Albany,  N.  Y 

1686 

113,334 

19.102 

9,015,231 

13,406,150 

3.137.372 

Allentown,  Pa 

1867 

73,502 

10. 

743,784 

64,482,825 

782.239 

735,834 

Altoona,  Pa 

1868 

60,331 

3.63 

1.172,996 

29,600,000 

355,200 

547,984 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

1885 

33,524 

5.83 

1,256,183 

19,972.910 

618,335 

618,335 

Atlanta,  Ga 

1847 

200,616 

27. 

3,709,000 

160,180,429 

16.25  per  1,000 

Atlautic  City,  N.  J . 

1854 

50,682 

16.45 

7,428.143 

112,928,804 

3,272,056 

■■3,97"8,894 

Auburn,  N.  Y 

1848 

36,142 

8.5 

1,069,838 

25,329,450 

34.. 53 

872.937 

Augusta,  Ga 

1798 

52,548 

9.68 

3,298,000 

27,982,475 

995,089 

1,563.897 

Aurora,  III 

1857 

36,265 

6.9 

301,500 

10,055,596 

343,969 

700,000 

Austin,  Tex 

1839 

34,876 

16.5 

2,739,500 

26,297,409 

615,372 

921,474 

Baltimore,  Md .... 

1796 

733,826 
47,554 

31. 

66,127,174 
1,756,555 

572,000,000 
50,000,000 

22,000,000 

Bay  City,  Mich 

186» 

U.5 

1,144,068 

'i.o'3'8.666 

Bayoune,  N.  J 

1869 

76,754 

4. 

5,964,142 

97,870,449 

3,129,685 

2,441,134 

Bellingham,  Wash . . 

1903 

25,570 

20  76 

702,000 

11,204,601 

13  mills 

160.000 

Berkplev   Cal 

1878 

55,386 
50,358 

8  2 

1,208,670 
893,500 

51,331,090 
61,58.5,741 

650  000 

Bethlehem,  Pa.    . . 

1918 

17  8 

554,272 

554.272 

Blngharaton,  N.  Y 

18G7 

66,800 

10 

2,358,600 

44,546,272 

1.856.689 

2,595,673 

Birmingham,  Ala  . 

1871 

178,270 

52 

8,115,314 

125.000,000 

1.50  per  100 

Boise,  Idaho. . . 

1866 

21,393 

4  75 

346,117 

19,170,200 

.015  mills 

3'2'8.343 

Boston,  Mass. .    . 

1822 

747,923 

47  8 

81,686,038 

1,329.290.100 

36.516.803 

40.659.426 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

1836 

148,152 

14  6 

10,941,416 

239.201,117 

6,980,248 

7.644.215 

Brockton,  Mass. . 

1881 

66,138 

21   56 

3,512,288 

45,017.575 

1.674.813 

1.414,849 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.    .. 

1832 

505,875 

42  02 

37,487,566 

597.634.615 

17,783.040 

23,635,084 

Butte,  Mont.  .    .  . 

1879 

41,611 

5  2 

690,000 

94.000,000 

440.000 

424.500 

Cambridge,  Mass 

1846 

109,456 

6  53 

5,546,018 

118,722,700 

3.929.675 

2.722.849 

Camden,  N.J... 

1828 

116,309 

7  9 

5,098,474 

101,223.395 

1,282,234 

1.904.286 

Canton,  Ohio 

18,54 

,    87,091 

12  39 

4,748,343 

125,230,110 

698.032 

1,158,436 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

ISoO 

45,566 

12   18 

1,071,000 

51,445.495 

462,000 

980.162 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

1783 

67,957 

5  85 

5,539,000 

24,927.843 

60  mills 

1,231.087 

Charlotte,  K    C... 

1816 

46,318 

12  8 

2,850,000 

100,000,000 

.45  per  100 

588,000 

Chattanv'iga,  Tenn 

1851 

.57,895 

6  87 

4,877,000 

90,000,000 

1.25  per  100 

1.290,000 

Chester,  Pa    .  .    . 

1866 

58,030 

4  68 

1,093,-598 

58,000,000 

533,500 

Chicago,  111 

1837 

2,701,212 

199  37 

63,624,924 

1,653,171,362 

84,97'3,668 

131,943,672 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

1819 

401,158 

72 

37,381,692 

468,150,130 

5,075,865 

9.548,469 

Cle^'t'limd   Ohio 

1836 

796,836 
29,572 

56  6 

70,046,122 
1,610,893 

(,600,000,000 
37,536,300 

8.570,445 

Col'do  Springs,  Col 

1878 

9  21 

32.41 

■6l'5.796 

Colu.nbia,  S.  C. 

1805 

37,524 

6  22 

1,793,000 

16,310,375 

440,000 

1.020.362 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

1816 

237.031 

22  76 

16,377.500 

231,.523,430 

7.03 

2,822.991 

Coviniiton,  Ky 

1834 

.      57,121 

5  96 

2,529,300 

30,823,534 

793,706 

1,123,546 

Dallas,  Tex  

Davenport,  Iowa 

1856 
1851 

158,976 
56,727 

24 

10  24 

'750,666 

56,061,826 

■■  27  00  per  1,666 

'709.666 

Dayton,  Ohio 

1841 

153,830 

16  62 

6,627,000 

131  237,870 

1,510,590 

1.925.504 

Denver,  Col  ...    . 

18.39 

256,369 

59  25 

314,784 

352,079,035 

4.221,000 

Des  Moines.  Iowa 

1857 

126.468 

54 

7,635,020 

150,327,060 

2,032,666 

2.465,000 

Detroit,  Mich.      . 

1824 

993,678 

75  62 

26,901,334 

1,698,006,730 

35,086,359 

69,628.223 

DubuQue,  Iowa  . . 

1840 

39,141 

9  5 

650,000 

25,221,350 

15  50  per  1,000 

552,665 

Duluth,  Minn. 

1870 

98,917 

67  37 

3,071,400 

51,687,407 

1,184,000 

1,304,000 

Kasi  Orange,  N.  J  . 

1899 

50,587 

3  93 

1,910,799 

57,855,204 

1,876,494 

1,873,052 

Kast  St.  Louis,  111 

1865 

66,740 

12  25 

1,063,000 

47,881,690 

602,600 

634,100 

Elizabeth,  N.  J 

185.^ 

95,682 

9  75 

2,569,090 

68,531,138 

2,263,223 

2,263,223 

Elmira,  N.  Y  . . 

1864 

45.305 

7  41 

2,608,500 

41, .540,682 

496,400 

496,400 

EI  Paso.  Tex   . 

1873 

83,830 

12  25 

6,200,000 

03,028,290 

1.96 

913,416 

Erie,  Pa 

1851 

102,093 

7   72 

2,859,410 

90.502.254 

1,193.206 

1.193,206 

Evau.svillo,  lud   . 

1847 

85,261 

9 

...,,, 

Everett.  Mass 

189:> 

40,109 

3   61 

■  i,l'9e,73S 

32.895.425 

1.119.542 

'  i,'o'8'7',564 

Everett,  Wash   .    . 

1893 

27,61 1 

10 

2.298,000 

14.186.186 

126,600 

219,335 

Fall  River,  Mass  . 

1854 

120,48.- 

40  87 

5,361,191 

132.225.023 

4.084,987 

4,414,687 

Fittjburg,  Mass 

1872 

41,013 

•?H  38 

1,839,216 

35,201,300 

1,321,313 

1,804,384 

Flint,  Mich      .    .    . 

1855 

91,599 

35 

3,197.222 

104,230,764 

26.00 

2,500,000 

Fort  Wiiyne,  Ind  . 

1839 

86^549 

IT; 

942,500 

146,904,500 

64  5 

825,00'0 

Fort  Worth,  Te.x 

1872 

1 06*482 

25 

Fresno,  Cal 

1S85 

44,616 

7   69 

697,666 

.32,011,969 

'2.03 

'565,666 

Gah'ostou.  Tox     . 

1839 

44,25.- 

70   79 

4,928,937 

46,500,000 

1  92 

1,454,086 

Gary,  Ind 

1909 

55,344 

38 

465,500 

132,807,575 

.56 

889,198 

Gr'd  Rapids,  Mich 

1850 

137,634 

18  25 

2,060,597 

128,171,780 

20.01  per  1,000 

3,829,431 

Harrisburp,  Pa .     . 

1860 

75,917 

9   75 

1,613,500 

63.085,975 

760,000 

1,062,516 

Hartford,  Conn 

1784 

138,036 

17  43 

6,366  893 

278,440,301 

4,879,625 

6,485,240 

Haverhill,  Mass... 

1870 

53.884 

34  38 

791,708 

49.160,376 

1,319,896 

Highland  P'k,  Mich 

1918 

46,.599 

2  88 

2,765,828 

144,292,650 

2.568,409 

'  i  ,354,679 

Hoboken,  N.  J.  .  . 

-  1855 

68  166 

1  9 

5,904,000 

87,549,8.57 

3,302,401 

2,411,953 

Holyoko.  Mass.  .  . 

1873 

60,203 

22  79 

2,761,872 

68.921.710 

2,043,497 

2.308.977 

Htmtlogton,  W.  Va 

1872 

50.177 

10. 

771,544 

918.800 

458,308 

520.000 

IndlAnaooUs,  Ind  . 

1831 

314  194 

42. 

4.100.000 

593,550,000 

1.60 

3.500.000 

Jaclsson,  Mich .  . 

1843 

48,374 

9 

1,528,75? 

62,939,505 

600,000 

979,110 

Jacksonville,  Fla.    . 

1822 

57,699 

14  91 

4,309.960 

62.114.460 

18  mills 

1,461,142 

f^  ^  f*    0  ^  f\ 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.  . 

18S6 

38,917 

15 

2.034.631 

24,546,169 

462,472 

646,889 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

1827 

297.864 

19  2 

10,697,372 

319,075,028 

11,462,018 

13.710,539 

Jonnstown.  Pa  . . . 

1889  i 

B.   67,327 

5  76 

1,406,686 

59,824,790 

810,998 

878,680 

Joliet,  111 

1852 

38,372 

4 

225,500 

12,347,708 

564.995 

596,579 

Kalamazoo,  Mich 

1884 

48,858 

8  5 



60,587.423 

545.288 

585,336 

Kansas  Oitv.  Kan 

1886 

101,073 

18 

3,460.841 

105.098 

2  47  per  100 

105,401 

482 
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In- 

Area, 
Sauare 
Miles. 

Net  Funded 

Total 

ITAiiiB. 

cor- 
por- 

Popula- 
tion. 

Debt  (Less 
Sinking 

Realty 
Assessed 

Tax  Levy. 

Budget. 

ated. 

Fund). 

Valuations. 

Dollars. 

Dollais. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Kansas  City,  Mo... 

1853 

324,410 

62  5 

7,059,759 

228,774.416 

4,378,000 

4,153,500 

Knoxville,  Tenn . . . 

1815 

77,818 

26 



Lancaster,  Pa 

1818 

53,150 

2 

764,666 

36,568,346 

8l'7,696 

560,962 

Lansing,  Mich 

1858 

57,327 

11  25 

1,799,496 

43,602,321 

1,628,802 

1,001,725 

Lawrence,  Mass .  . 

18.53 

94,270 

7   15 

Lexington,  Ky 

1832 

41,534 

5  01 

■  933,596 

24,691,852 

2  24 

"i,0'3'6',7i6 

Lima,  Ohio 

1871 

41,306 

7  71 

815,391 

45,703,860 

410,112 

262,699 

Lincoln,  Neb 

1871 

54,934 

12   41 

669,000 

13,885,510 

37  mills 

641,100 

Little  Roclf,  Ark... 

1831 

64,997 

16.45 

1,056,000 

31,319,830 

33.45  mills 

561,000 

Lorain,  Ohio.  .  .  , 

1894 

37,295 

9.74 

909,209 

55,979,945 

16  96  per  1,000 
9,960,125 

587,474 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. . . 

1851 

575,480 

365. 

33,875,887 

636,147,965 

11,893,537 

Louisville,  Ky .... 

1824 

234,891 

26.3 

245,000,000 

4,526,111 

4,846,066 

Lowell,  Mass 

1836 

112,479 

14  06 

""  3,673,1  i  2 

80,878,100 

2,860,227 

2,956,419 

Lynn,  Mass     . 

1 850 

99,148 

11.33 

84,664,160 

2,781,782 

2,457,272 

Macon,  Ga. . . 

1832 

52,995 

10. 

'1,690,869 

33,500,000 

571,000 

820,000 

Maiden,  Mass .... 

1882 

49,103 

4.8 

1,407,698 

35,236,500 

1,264,269 

1.225,892 

Manchester,  N   H 

1846 

78,200 

33  9 

1,399,888 

109,454,552 

1,989.354 

1,802,695 

McKeesport,  Pa 

1891 

45,975 

3  5 

737,954 

42,000,000 

9;-i  mills 

655,795 

Memphis,  Tenn 

1849 

162,351 

19  87 

11,481.688 

136,503,000 

3,003,000 

2,342,372 

Milwaultee,  Wis.  . 

-  1840 

457.147 

25  8 

18,2,')4,800 

203.762,080 

10,793,625 

20.603,433 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

1867 

380,498 

S3  28 

25,458,080 

175,696,283 

14,619,111 

11.327,123 

Mobile,  Ala.    .    . 

1814 

60,777 

19  9 

5,000,000 

28,873,434 

1.10 

525,000 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

1837 

43,464 

6  83 

2,949,000 

18,648,733 

314,910 

875,000 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

1892 

42,726 

4  21 

4,024,050 

44,660,133 

1,254,012 

1.756,329 

Nashville,  Tenn  . 

1806 

118,342 

18.2 

9,000,000 

100,000,000 

17.00  per  1,000 

2,000,000 

Newarlt,  N.  J.  .  .  . 

1830 

414,216 

23.2 

33,584,605 

407.866,397 

18,198,871 

11.319,596 

New  Bedford,  Mass 

1847 

121,217 

19  39 

8,529,051 

88,773,100 

3,985,785 

2,728,422 

New  Britain,  Conn 

1871 

59,316 

14. 

3,293,383 

58,019,503 

1,382,694 

1,854,748 

New  Castle.  Pa... 

1869 

44,938 

8.2 

431,000 

27,316,180 

12  H  mills 

370,000 

New  Haven,  Conn . 

1784 

162,390 

22.4 

6,044,945 

188,805,399 

3,555,864 

4.575,116 

New  Orleans,  La. . 

1805 

387,408 

198.25 

39,898,000 

270,000,000 

■  4,558,000 

, 

New  Rochelle,  N.Y 

1899 

36,213 

10.50 

2,953,013 

72,160,523 

2,048,393 

2,467,853 

New  York,  N.Y.  .  . 

1653 

5,621,151 

326.9 

1,015,210,809 

8,626,121,707 

214,183,327 

273,689,485 

Oakland,  Cal 

1854 

216,361 

60.25 

-    7,222,860 

163,314,120 

3,771,630 

4,515,591 

Ok'homaCity.Okla 

1891 

91,258 

18. 

4,048,583 

100,000,000 

Q'A  mills 

1,611,119 

Omaha,  Neb 

1857 

191,601 

37.8 

20,612,147 

38,563,872 

5,305,849 

:iV060,000 

Orange,  N.  J 

1872 

33,239 

3.4 

1,108,231 

24,298,970 

1,003,486 

993,750 

Oshkosh,  Wis 

1853 

33,162 

8  51 

1,401,150 

29,843,525 

1,019,867 

1,019,867 

Pasadena,  Cal  .  . . 

1886 

45,334 

15.11 

1,658,250 

73,363,977 

-^733,640 

959,990 

Passaic,  N.  J 

1873 

63,824 

3.26 

2,924,641 

55,655,995 

1.513,856 

1,762,510 

Patevson,  N.  J  .... 

1851 

135,866 

5.38 

3,902,971 

128,383,704 

3,664.380 

3,664,380 

P.awtucket,  R.  I.  .  . 

1886 

64,248 

8  94 

5,423,555 

53,120,740 

1.479,783 

1.514,679 

Peoria,  111 

1845 
187i 

76,121 
41,707 

9  41 
6  1 

304,000 
3,415,315 

39,037,820 
32,649,427 

5.37 
1,019,041 

965,960 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J 

1.132,891 

Philadelphia 

129 

137,676,339 

1,805.494,000 

2.85  per  100 

54,285,122 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

1816 

588,193 

42  21 

54,347,391 

814,135,.350 

/  19  mills  on  land  \ 
\  13.3on buildings  ( 

17.913,838 

Plttsfleld,  Mass 

1891 

41,751 

41  40 

2,678,0f>0 

41,943,600 

1,006,735 

1,3.50,519 

Portland,  Me 

1832 

69,196 

21.57 

3,8u3,603 

89,400.000 

2,990,000 

2,952,357 

Portland,  Ore 

1851 

258.2s8 

66.3 

20,082,165 

312,802,920 

3,941,316 

4,399,747 

Portsmouth,  Va 

1858 

54,387 

6 

2,324,000 

18,750,000 

786,000 

783,472 

Providence,  R.  I... 

1832 

23/,.i95 

18  28 

13,3u6,062 

24,001,260 

7,275,013 

8,091,917 

Pueblo,  Col 

1873 

42,9u8 

11  42 

777,000 

32,000,000 

20  90  per  1,000 

526,731 

Qulncy,  Mass 

1889 

47,611 

28   12 

2,171,151 

54,484.300 

1,455,940 



Reading,  Pa 

1847 

107,784 

9  36 

2,035,775 

68,695,788 

824,349 

1,272,206 

Richmond,  Va 

1782 

171,667 

26. 

12,306,698 

137,166,572 

2,880,498 

6,123,634 

Roanoke,  Va 

1884 

50,842 

.9 

1,957,081 

25,000,000 

550.000 

728,000 

Rochester,  N.Y... 

1834 

295,850 

32  64 

25,738,289 

286,455,340 

6,886,774 

8.758,899 

Rockford,  111 

1852 

65,651 

10.27 

965,101 

40,399,817 

617,456 

1.505,691 

Raorfimpntn    r^fll 

1863 
1889 

65,857 
61,903 

13  9 

18. 

Saginaw,  Mlcb.  .  .  . 

■  1,700,666 

'  9.5,382,599 

"■ 'i, 226,623 

■i,'5'l'9,666 

St.  Joseph,  Mo .... 

1853 

77,735 

13.87 

411,186 

45,399,780 

1.25  per  100 

736,906 

St.  Louis.  Mo 

1822 

773,000 

61.. 37 

12,815,630 

765,722,674 

11,792,129 

19,706,694 

St.  Paul,  Minn .  .  . 

1854 

234,595 

54.50 

10,790,000 

140,000,000 

7,819,004 

10,588,867 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

1837 

161,308 

36. 

6,672,575 

150,000.000 

2.25 

3,150,469 

San  Diego,  Cal .  .  . 
San  Francisco,  Cal 

1850 
1850 

74,683 
508:^10 

78  8 

46  5 

■  49,015,666 

794,080,928 

"■ '3.68 

'  i9,55'l',476 

San  Jose,  Cal 

1850 

39,004 

8  75 

628,000 

36,794,575 

1.52 

452,000 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 

1851 

118,110 

51  54 

5,783,069 

86,470,029 

2,252,976 

2,729,989 

Savannah,  Ga 

1789 

83,252 

6  8 

3,710,645 

61,414,721 

1.185,400 

1.852.000 

Schenectady.  N.  Y. 

1798 

88,723 

8.05 

4,918,026 

142,103,742 

3,313,555 

2.381,793 

Scrauton,  Pa .  . 

1866 

137,783 

20  5 

1,818,305 

108,005,635 

/  15.42  per  1,000  (1) 
\  10.794  perl, 000(b) 

1  1,512,687 

Seattle,  Wash 

1869 

315,362 

94  5 

16,639,400 

196,295,393 

7,714,683 

19,590,874 

Shreveport,  La ... . 
Sioux  City,  Iowa... 

1839 

43,874 

13.50 

2,525,000 

75,000,000 

7H  mills 

458,000 

1857 

71,227 

47. 

984,900 

54,677,904 

942,100 

433,000 

SomervUIe,  Mass  .. 

1871 

93,033 

4  22 

South  Bend,  Ind... 

1865 

70,983 

15  74 

i984,82i 

"128,275,666 

'■"2.16  per ■i,666 

'89l',995 

Spokane,  Wash. . . . 

1883 

101,204 

39  25 

4,417,948 

81,790,423 

1,550,062 

2,067,321 

Springfield,  111 

1840 

59,183 

8.66 

600,000 

54,876,291 

27.182.219 

1,928,258 

Springfield,  Mass... 

1852 

129,563 

39  9 

8.810,728 

180,060,760 

4.396,825 

6.241,506 

Springfield,  Mo 

1855 

39,620 

7  87 

95,615 

14,231,396 

27.70 

616,170 

Springfield,  Ohio. . . 

1850 

60,840 

11   5 

1,954,385 

92,035,090 

tc           ^07,715 

698.269 

Superior,  Wis 

Syracuse,  N.  Y . . . . 
Taooma,  Wash 

IRAQ 

39,624 

171,647 

96,963 

42.2 
19.2 
53. 

1.565.905 

37,521.688 

2.186.131 

1848 
1876 

4,80l',984 

■57,"o'6l',296 

i,'359',ii6 

■■i.95'l,i85 

Statistics  of  American  Cities;  Mayors  of  Cities. 
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STATISTICS  OF  AMERICAN   CITIES— Continued 


In- 

Area, 
Square 
Miles. 

Net  Funded 

Total 

Name 

cor- 
por- 

Popula- 
tion. 

Debt  (Less 
Sinking 

Realty 
Assessed 

Tax  Levy. 

Budget. 

.^ 

ated. 

Fund). 

Valuations. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars 

Tampa,  Fla 

1887 

51.252 

8  6 

2.529,217 

25,595,136 

25,50  per  1,000 
1,069,729 

1,043,817 

Taunton,  Mass .... 

1864 

37,137 

50. 

553,677 

25,321,570 

1,333,503 

Toledo,  Ohio 

1837 

243,109 

31.74 

10,758,485 

432,445,520 

2,900,000 

3.556,000 

Topoka,  Kan 

1857 

50,022 

16. 

950,000 

63,177,613 

10.7  mills 

721,000 

Trenton,  N.  J.  .  .  . 

1792 
1816 

119,389 
72,013 

10. 
9.33 

3,826,637 

■  6i,9l'6,664 

Troy,  N.  Y 

1,362,542 

2,091,075 

Tulsa,  Okla 

72,075 

8  SI 

2,820,142 

60,239,820 

10  mills 

733,685 

Ulica,  N.  Y 

1832 

94,136 

10.55 

2,876,722 

87,795,495 

2,181,606 

2,705,157 

Washington,  D.  C 

1802 

437,571 

69  24 

2,152,627 

426,623,630 

20,467.301 

19.709,292 

Walerbury,  Conn   . 

1853 
1868 

91,416 
36,230 

28.2 
13  57 

vvaterloo,  Iowa. . 

1,052,285 

28,823,988 

331,785 

387,150 

West  Hoboken,  N.J 

1888 

40,068 

1.50 

750,000 

26,175,214 

35.10 

919,380 

Wheeling,  W.  Va  .. 

1836 

56,208 

3  2 

2,096,284 

59,316,000 

.60  per  100 

793.539 

Wioliita,  Kan     . 

1871 
1871 
1866 

72,128 
73,828 
36,198 

20.84 
4  50 
7  50 

3,876.460 

1,671,709 

261,186 

70,456,248 
77,000,000 
26,285,178 

27.50  per  1,000 
10  mills 
13  mills 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa... 

Willlamsport,  Pa  . 

240,975 

Wilmington,  Del . . 

1832 

110,168 

11   29 

6.385,100 

108.958,675 

1,896,103 

2.512,491 

Woonsocket,  R.  I .  . 

1888 

43,496 

8.8 

3,616,515 

41,523,650 

785,092 

1,474,485 

Worcester,  Mass.    . 

1848 

179,741 

38.41 

5,845,245 

167,603,800 

5,462,531 

5,254,073 

Yonkers,  N.  Y.    . 

1872 

100,266 

21.25 

11,058,674 

160,869,445 

4,244,716 

6.134,768 

York,  Pa 

1887 

47,512 

3  51 

789,099 

32,500 

11  mUls 

418,895 

Youngstown,  Ohio.. 

1868 

132,358 

36.0 

7,066,934 

243.000,000 

1,460,000 

1,120,000 

MAYORS    OF    CHIEF    AMERICAN    CITIES. 

(Cities   In   italics   have    commission  form    of   government ) 


Cities. 

Mayor. 

Cities. 

Mayor. 

Akron,  Ohio 

W.  J.  Lamb,  R. 
J.  R.  Watt,  R. 
Jas.  L.  Key,  D. 
W.  F.  Broening,  R. 
W   H.  Axford,  D. 
(Commission). 
A.  J.  Peters,  N.  P. 
C.  B.  Wilson,  R. 
C.  S.  Buck,  N.  P. 

E.  W   Quinn. 
Chas.  H.  Ellis,  R. 
H.  R.  Witter,  D. 

W.  H.  Thompson.  R. 
J.  Galvin,  R. 
H.  L.  Davis,  R. 
J.  J.  Thomas,  R. 

F.  W.  Wozencrap,  D. , 
J.  M.  Switzer,  N.  P. 
D  C.  Bailey.  N.  P. 

H  H.  Barton   N   P. 
J.  Couzens,  N.  P. 
C.  R.  Magney,  N.  P. 
Victor  Mravlag,  R. 
ChaS'  Davis,  D. 
Al   B.  Kitts,  D. 
Benj.  Bosse,  D 
James  H.  Kay,  R. 
E.  W.  Atwood,  R 
W   S.  Cutshall,  R. 
W.  D.  Davis,  D. 
John  McNabb,  N.  P. 

G.  A.  Hoverter,  R. 
Newton  C.  Bralnard,  R 
A   E.  Amerman,  D. 

C.  W.  Jewett,  R 
Frank  Hague,  N.  P. 
H.  A.  Mindenhall,  N.  P 
J.  CowgiU,  D. 
E.  W.  Neal.  R. 
Wm.  P.  White,  N  P. 
M.  P.  Snyder,  N.  P. 
Geo.  W.  Smith,  R. 
P.  D.  Thompson,  N.  P. 
\V.  H.  Creamer,  N.  P. 
M.  Verretti,  D. 
Robert  Paine,  D. 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Dan.  W.  Hoan,  Soc 

Albany.  N.  Y 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Newark,  N.  J 

New  Bedford,  Mass 

New  Haven,  Conn 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  York,  N.  Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

Oakland,  Cal 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla 

Omaha,  Neb . 

Paterson,  N.J 

Peoria,  111 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Portland,  Ore 

Providence,  R.  I 

Reading,  Pa 

Richmond,  Va 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

J.  E.  Meyers,  N.  P. 
Wm.  Gupton,  N.  P. 

Baltimore,  Md 

Bayonne.  N.  J .'. 

C.  P.  Gillen,  N.  P. 
Chas.  S.  Ashley,  Citiz. 
D   E.  Fitzgerald,  D. 

Boston,  Mass 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Cambridge.  Mass 

Camden,  N.  J 

Canton,  Ohio 

Chicago.  Ill 

Cincinnati.  Ohio 

A.  J.  McShane,  D. 
J.  F.  Hylan,  D. 
A.  L.  Roper,  N.  P.   . 
J.  L.  Davie,  Prog. 
J.  C.  Walton,  D. 
E.  P.  Smith,  D. 
F   J.  Van  Noort,  D. 
E.  N.  Woodruff,  R. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbus.  Ohio 

Dallas,  Texas 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Denver.  Col 

J.  H.  Moore.  R. 
E.  V.  Babcock,  N.  P. 
G.  L.  Baker,  N.  P. 
Jos.  H.  Gainer,  D. 
J.  K.  Stauffer,  R. 

Des  Moines,  la 

Geo.  Ainslie,  D. 

Detroit,  Mich 

Duluth,  Minn 

H.  H.  Edgerton,  R. 
E.  Marshall,  R. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J 

El  Paso.  Texas 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

H.  W.  Kiel,  R 

L.  C.  Hodgson,  N.  P. 

Erie.  Pa 

EvansviUe,  Ind 

San  Antonio,  Tex     

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah   ...    . 

Savannah,  Ga 

Schenectady,  N.  Y 

Scrauton,  Pa 

Seattle,  Wash 

S.  O.  Bell,  N  P. 
Jas.  Rolph  jr  ,  N.  P. 

Fall  River,  Mass   

Flint,  Mich 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich     

Harrisburg,  Pa 

Hartford,  Conn     .   ...... 

Houston  Texas 

C.  C.  Neslen,  D. 
M.  M.  Stewart,  D. 
G.  R.  Lunn,  D. 
A.  T.  Connell,  N.  P. 
H.  M   Caldwell,  N.  P. 

Chas.  W.  Eldridge,  R. 

Spokane,  Wash 

Springfield,  Mass 

C.  A.  Fleming,  N.  P. 
Edw.  F.  Leonard,  R. 

Indianapolis,  Ind     

Jersey  City,  N.  J 

Kansas  City,  Kan 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

Lawrence,  Mass 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

LT>uLsvillft   Kv 

Syracuse,  N   Y 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Trenton,  N.  J 

Utica,  N.  Y    

Washington,  D.  C 

Waterbury,  Conn 

H.  H.  Farmer,  R. 
C.  M.  Riddeli,  N.  P. 
C.  Schrieber,  N.  P. 
P.  W.  Donnelly.  D. 
J.  O'Connor.  R. 
L.  Brownlow,  D. 
W.  H   Sandland,  R. 

Wilmington,  Del 

W.  G   Taylor.  R. 

Worcester,  Mass 

Lynn,  Mass 

Yonkers,  N.  Y 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

W   J   Wallin,  R. 

Manchester,  N.  H 

Memphis,  Tenn 

F  J   Warnock,  R. 

FEDERAL    COUNCIL,    CHURCHES    OF    CHRIST. 

At  the  opening,  at  Boston,  Dec  1,  1920,  of  their  quadrennial  convention.  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  of 
Englewood,  N.  J.,  was  elected  President  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  In  America.  He  is 
the  council's  fifth  President,  and  his  term  is  for  four  years.  The  organization  includes  thirty  denomina- 
tions, with  a  total  membership  of  more  than  20,000,000.  ..,»,»,  n,„ 

Dr  Speer  succeeds  the  Rev.  Dr.  Frank  Mason  North,  of  Madison,  N.  J.,  who  is  a  secretary  of  the  Metho- 
dist Board  Of  Foreign  Missions.  President  Wilson  sent  a  letter  of  greeting  to  the  council,  addressing  It 
.0  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  S.  MacFarland,  of  New  York  City,  General  Secretary  of  the  council. 
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IMPEACHMENTS    IN    UNITED    STATES    HISTORY. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Article  II.,  Section  IV.,  provides  tliat  civil  offlcers  of  the  Unit«d 
States  may  be  removed  from  offlce  on  Impeachment  and  conviction  of  treason,  bribery  or  other  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors:  that  the  House  of  Representatives  has  the  sole  power  of  impeachment,  and  the  Senate 
the  sole  power  to  try  impeachments;  that  the  Vice  President  shall  preside  at  impeachments  except  when 
the  President  Is  tried,  when  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  preside;  and  that  two-thirds  of 
the  members  present  must  vote  for  conviction  before  a  person  impeached  shall  be  deemed  guilty.  Only 
eight  persons  have  been  impeached  and  tried  before  the  Senate,  and  oniy  two  of  them  have  been  convicted. 
The  record  is  as  follows: 

■  William  Blount,  Senator  from  Tennessee.  Impeached  July  7,  1797,  for  conspiring  to  wage  war  with 

Spain  m  favor  of  Great  Britain,  to  excite  the  Cherolcee  Indians  against  Spain,  and  to  create  disaffection 
among  the  Indians  toward  the  United  States;  trial  Dec  17,  1798,  to  Jan.  14,  1799;  vote,  11  guilty,  14  not 
guilty;  verdict,  acquittal. 

John  Pickering,  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  New  Hampshire; 
^^R^'^^"^'^  1^03  for  drunltenness  and  disregard  of  the  terms  of  the  statutes;  trial  March  3  to  March  12. 
1803;  vote,  19  guilty,  7  not  guilty;  verdict,  guilty;  pimfshment,  removal  from  office. 

Samuel  Chase,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States;  impeached  1804  for  mis- 
conduct at  trials  of  persons  charged  with  breach  of  the  Sedition  Law;  trial  Nov.  30,  1804,  to  NIarch  1,  1805; 
vote,  9  guilty,  30  not  guilty,  and  15  guilty,  19  not  guilty,  on  different  counts;  verdict,  acquittal. 

James  Peclc,  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Missouri;  impeached 
for  tyrannous  treatment  of  counsel,  1830;  trial  May  11  to  May  30,  1830,  and  from  Deo  13,  1830,  to  Jan. 
31,  1831;  vote,  22  guilty,  21  not  guilty;  verdict,  acquittal. 

West  H.  Humphreys,  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Tennessee,  Im- 
peached 1862  for  supporting  tlie  secession  movement  and  uniawfuliy  acting  as  Judge  of  tlie  Confederate; 
District  Court;  trial  May  22  to  June  26,  1862;  vote,  32  guilty,  4  not  guilty;  verdict,  guilty;  puni.shment, 
removal  from  office. 

Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  impeached  for  usurpation  of  the  law,  corrupt  use 
of  the  veto  power,  interference  at  elections  and  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors;  trial,  Marcli  30  to  May  26, 
1868;  vote,  guilty,  35,  not  guiity,  19;  verdict,  acquittal. 

William  W.  Bellcnap,  Secretary  of  War  of  the  United  States,  impeached  for  accepting  bribes;  trial 
April  5  to  Aug.  1,  1876;  vote,  guilty,  5,  not  guiity,  25;  verdict,  acquittal. 

'  Charles  Swayne,  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Florida;  Impeached 

1905  for  misconduct  in  office;  trial  Feb.  6  to  Feb   27,  1905;  vote,  55  guilty,  37  not  guilty;  verdict,  acquittal. 

Robert  W.  Archbald,  Associate  Judge  of  United  States  Commerce  Court,  was  impeached  July  11,  1912, 
ou  thirteen  articles  charging  him  with  corrupt  collusion  with  coal  mine  owners  and  railroad  officials  while 
in  office.  The  Senate  began  his  trial  Dec  3,  1912,  and  ended  Jan  13,  1913.  Verdict,  guilty;  removed 
from   office. 

On  June  12,  1914,  District  Judge  Alston  G  Dayton  was  impeached.  Proceedings  dropped  March 
3,  1915. 

ANTIDOTES    FOR    POISONS. 

First.     Send  for  a  physician. 

Second.     Induce  vomiting,  by  ticltiing  throat  with  feather  or  finger      Drinl;  hot  water  or  strong 
mustard  and  water.     Swallow  sweet  oil  or  whites  of  eggs. 
Acids  are  antidotes  for  alkalies,  and  vice  versa. 


WHEN    THE    BOAT    OVERTURNS. 


Don't  go  out  in  a  pleasure  boat  without  being  assured  that  there  are  life-saving  buoys  or  cushions 
aboard  sufficient  to  float  all  on  board  in  case  of  an  upset  or  collision.  Ail  persons  should  !)e  seated  before 
leaving  shore,  and  no  one  should  attempt  to  exchange  seats  in  midstream  or  to  put  a  foot  on  the  edge  or 
gunwale  of  tlie  boat  to  exchange  seats.  Where  the  waters  become  rough  from  a  sudden  squall  or  passing 
steamers  never  rise  in  the  boat,  but  settle  down  as  close  to  the  bottom  as  possible,  and  keep  cool  until  the 
rocking  danger  is  passed.  If  overturned,  a  woman's  skirts,  if  held  out  by  her  extended  arms,  while  she 
uses  her  feet  as  if  climbing  stairs,'  will  often  hold  her  up  wlille  a  boat  may  pull  out  from  the  shore  and  save 
her.  A  non-swimmer,  by  drawing  his  arms  up  to  his  side  and  pushing  down  with  widely  extended  hands. 
While  stair-ciLmbing  or  treading  water  with  his  feet,  may  hold  himself  several  minutes,  often  when  a  single 
minute  means  a  life;  or  throwing  out  his  arms,  dog  fashion,  forward,  overhand  aud  pulling  in,  as  if  reaching 
for  something — that  noay  bring  him  in  reach  of  help. 


RULES    IN    CASE    OF    FIRE. 

Chawl  on  the  floor.  The  clearest  air  is  the  lowest  in  the  room.  Cover  head  with  woollen  wrap,  wet 
if  possible.     Cut  holes  for  the  eyes.     Don't  get  excited. 

Ex-Chief  Hugh  Bonner,  of  the  New  York  Fire  Department,  gives  the  following  rides  applying  to  houses, 
flats,  hotels,  etc.: 

Familiarize  yourself  with  the  location  of  hall  windows  and  natural  escapes.  Learn  the  location  of 
exits  to  roofs  of. adjoining  buildings.  Learn  the  position  of  all  stairways,  particularly  the  top  landing  and 
scuttle  to  the  roof.  Should  you  hear  cry  of  "Are,"  and  columns  of  smoke  fill  the  rooms,  above  all  KEEP 
COOL.  Keep  the  doors  of  rooms  shut.  Open  windows  from  the  top.  Wet  a  towel,  stuff  it  In  the  mouth, 
breathe  through  it  instead  of  nose,  so  as  not  to  inhale  smoke.  Stand  at  a  window  and  get  benefit  of  outside 
air.     If  room  fills  witli  smoke  keep  close  to  floor  and  crawl  along  by  the  wall  to  the  window. 

Do  not  jump  unless  the  blaze  behind  is  scorching  you.  Do  not  even  then  if  the  firemen  with  scaling 
ladders  are  coming  up  the  building  or  are  near.  Never  go  to  the  roof,  unless  as  a  last  resort  and  you  know 
there  is  escape  from  it  to  adjoining  buildings.  In  big  buildings  fire  always  goes  to  the  top.  Do  not  jump 
through  flame  within  a  building  without  first  covering  the  head  with  a  blanket  or  heavy  clothing  and  gauging 
the  distance.  Don't  get  excited;  try  to  recall  the  means  of  exit,  and  if  any  firemen  are  in  sight  DON'T 
JUMP.  . 

If  the  doors  of  each  apartment,  especially  In  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  were  closed  every  night  before 
the  occupants  retired  there  would  not  be  such  a  rapid  spread  pf  flames.  . 


MARCH'S    WEATHER    TIP. 

According  to  temperature  figures  taken  at  New  Haveh  since  1778  the  entire  spring  has  been  warm  or 
Cold  according  as  March  has  been  warm  or  cold  In  115  years;  In  12  years  when -March  has  been  warm  or 
cold  the  spring  has  been  normal,  and  in  oniy  8  out  of  139  years  has  the  Spring  been  the  opposite  of  March. 

.  Therefore  forecasts  of  Spring  weather  based  on  March  weather  prove  correct  forecasts  in  83  per  cent. 
of  the  years;  In  only  6  per  cent,  are  they  entirely  wrong,  or,  omitting  the  twelve  indecisive  cases,  about  90 
per  cent,  of  the  Indications  verify. 


Benefactions  of  1920. 
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BENEFACTIONS 

The  public  gifts  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  through  his 
boards,  exceeded  in  1920  those  of  any  other  person  or 
Institution.  He  brought  the  endowment  of  the 
Laura  Spelman  Roclceleller  Memorial  up  to  $63,- 
763,357,  in  comraemoration  of  his  iate  wife,  the  funds 
to  be  devoted  to  bettering  the  welfare  of  women  and 
children  throughout  the  world.  She  worlced  chiefly 
through  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 
That  gift  brought  the  total  of  announced  contribu- 
tions to  charities  and  works  of  public  welfare  to 
above  5475,000,000.  Some  of  the  prominent  items 
in  round  numbers  are:  Testified  to  in  1915  by  his  son, 
$250,000,000;  from  1915  to  November,  1920,  Rocke- 
feller Foundation,  §82,000,000;  General  Education 
Board.  370,000,000;  RockefeUer  Institute,  S  10,000- 
000.  Announced  in  December:  The  Laura  Spelman 
Rockefellor  Memorial,  .563,000,000.  Grand  total, 
8475,000,000. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  gave  86,000.000  to 
the  London  University  College  Hospital  aud  Medical 
School,  for  teaching  and  research 

George  Eastman  and  the  General  Edtication  Board 
have  given  the  University  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  a 
$9,000,000  School  of  Medicine,  Surgery  and  De;i- 
tlstry.  Of  this  sum  the  General  Education  Board 
gives  S.5.000,000  and  Mr  Eastman  .54,000.000.  This 
is  in  addition  to  the  Rochester  Dental  Dispensary 
which  Mr.  Eastman  recently  built  and  endowed  with 
$1,500,000.  The  new  school  will  contain  the  most 
modern  laboratories  for  the  study  of  anatomy,  physi- 
ology and  pathology  and  a  teaching  hospital  con- 
taining 250  beds.  This  hospital  will  be  to  the  medical 
school  what  the  dispensary  will  be  to  the  dental 
school.  I 

The  trustees  of  the  General  Education  Board  and 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  announced  in  June,  1920, 
appropriations  for  the  development  of  medical 
schools  and  for  purposes  of  general  education  which 
aggregate  820,261,900.  A  large  portion  of  this  fund 
will  be  used  to  raise  the  salaries  of  instructors  in 
most  of  the  250  educational  institutions  which  ap- 
plied for  aid  irom.  the  550,000.000  fund  created  by 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  December,  1919.  The  announce- 
ment stated  that  to  accomplish  the  results  desired  it 
will  be  necessary  that  the  funds  In  the  possession  of 
the  board  be  supplemented  by  funds  from  other 
sources  in  the  ratio  of  two  or  three  to  one  All  the 
appropriations  have  been  made  contingent  upon  the 
raising  of  additional  amounts. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  appropriations  to 
medical  scliools  in  the  United  States  made  by  the 
General  Education  Board,  while  those  Institutions  in 
Brussels  and  Halifax  were  voted  by  the  RocltefeUer 
Foundation: 

Washington  University  Medical  School,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  for  endowment,  $1,250,000,  and  for  additional 
laboratory  facilities  and  equipment,  870,000. 

Yale  Medical  School,  for  endowment,  $1,000,000 
toward  a  total  of  $3,000,000. 

Harvard  Medical  School,  for  improved  facilities 
to  obstetrics,  $300,000,  and  lor  the  development  of 
teaching  psychiatry,  $350,000. 

Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School,  for  development  of 
a  new  department  in  pathology,  $400,000  toward  a 
total  fund  of  $600,000. 

Dalhousie  University  Medical  School,  Halifax, 
8400,000  for  additional  buildings  and  equipment  and 
8100,000  for  endowment. 

Medical  Research  Foundation  of  Elizabeth  Queen 
of  the  Belgians,  Brussels,  for  the  purpose  of  general 
medical  research,  1,000,000  francs. 

For  co-operation  with  State  universities  and  State 
Departments  of  Education  in  the  Southern  States, 
In  the  field  of  secondary  and  rural  education,  the 
sum  of  $287,350. 

For  negro  schools,  appropriations  aggregating 
8943,500.  For  general  endowment,  $500,000;  for 
cuwent  expenses  and  equiptnent,  $443,500. 

Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C.,  5250.000, 
Grlnnell  College,  $500,000:  Wesleyan  University, 
8400,000;  Teachers'  College,  N.  Y.,  51,000,000; 
Mlddlebury  College,  $250,000;  Smith  and  Mount 
Holyoke  Colleges,  $500,000  each. 

John  D.  RockefeUer,  Jr.,  gave  8250,000  to  the  In- 
terchurch  World  Movement,  and  8300,000  to  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  foi<  a  working  girls'  hotel  at  New  York. 

CARNEGIE   LEFT    823,247.161. 

■  The  appraisal  of  the  estate  of  Andrew  Carnegie  at 

$23,247,161,  net.  somewhat  cut  his  bequests.     His 


OF    1920. 

wife  Inherited  811,338,347.  Tlie  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion gave  $69,000  to  Harvard,  $58,000  to  Columbia, 
857,000  to  Yale,  and  $38,000  to  Cornell  for  teachers' 
pensions  and  allowances.  These  were  the  largest 
beneficiaries.  The  total  to  all  colleges  for  the  year 
was  $875,000  for  teachers'  pensions.  The  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace  gave  $50,000  for 
relief  in  Russia;  and  $50,000  toward  restoring  West- 
minster Abbey,  London.  The  Carnegie  Corporation 
gave  $70,000  to  Bryn  Mawr  College;  $5,000,000  to 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  National 
Research  Council.  The  Carnegie  Fund  gave  8100,000 
to  the  N.  Y.  City  Bar  Association  for  its  library. 

U.  C.  Frlck,  New  York,  to  Princeton,  $15,000,000; 
to  Harvard,  $5,000,000;  to  New  York  City  for  art 
gallery,  815,000,000— over  $60,000,000  in  aU  to  pub- 
lic institutions. 

Mrs  Levi  Shoemaker,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  to  Yale, 
$200,  OCO.  \ 

Mayor  James  Couzens,  Detroit,  to  local  hospitals 
and  homes,  $2,000,000. 

J.  J.  Schmidlapp,  Cincinnati,  to  charities,  $1,000,- 
000,  Including  $250,000  to  P.  E.  Cathedral  of  St. 
John,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  M.  C  Knight,  Boston,  to  charities,  8550,000, 
and  to  her  maid,  8250,000. 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  to  Baptist  missionary 
societies,  $2,000,000. 

George  Eastman,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  to  Mass.  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  a  total  of  811,000,000;  to  the 
University  of  Rochester,  $4,125,000;  to  otiier  Roches- 
ter institvitions,  83,000,000. 

Gaby  Desiys,  for  founding  a  girls'  hospital  at  Mar- 
seilles, France,  her  fortune. 

Jackson  Barnett,  Creek  Indian,  Muskogee,  Okla., 
for  Indian  hospital  and  other  charities,  $1,500,000. 

J.  Ogden  Armour,  Chicago,  to  Armour  Institute, 
80  acres  of  land,  and  85,000,000  for  buildings. 

O.  C.  Barber,  Akron,  O.,  for  agricultural  school, 
84.500,000. 

Mrs.  W.  M.  Brasher,  Brooklyn,  to  Church  Charity 
Foundation,  8500,000. 

A.  H.  Bull,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  to  charity,  over 
$1,000,000.     • 

The  widow  of  Robert  Bacon,  for  an  American 
Hospital  at  Paris,  $989,000. 

E.  S.  Harkness,  N.  Y.,  to  Mount  Holyoke  College, 
8100,000. 

Mrs.  C.  B,  Kimball,  Boston,  to  Harvard  and  other 
institutions,  $1,170,000.  , 

J.  A  Scrymser,  N.  Y.,  to  charity,  at  widow's  death, 
82,400,000. 

M.  G.  Mennes  and  sister,  Detroit,  for  a  Cornell 
University  dormitory,  $100,000. 

Capt.  J.  R  De  Lamar,  to  Columbia,  Harvard  and 
Johns  Hopkins,  85,541,401  each;  to  the  Association 
for  Improving  Condition  of  the  Poor,  $500,000. 

Cardinal  J.  M.  Farley,  N.  Y.,  to  the  church, 
8500,000. 

D.  G.  Carroll,  N.  Y.,  to  church  charities,  8500,000 

The  family  of  Henry  Phipps,  to  Phlpps  Institute, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  $500,000. 

Theodore  N.  VaQ  of  N.  Y.,  to  educational  Institu- 
tions, $400,000,  of  which,  $200,000  to  Dartmouth 
College. 

Edward  Hines,  Chicago,  for  Catholic  University, 
$500,000. 

G.  W.  Perkins,  J.  P.  Morgan,  J.  H.  Schl£f.  and 
others,  for  outings  of  the  poor  at  Bear  Mountain,  on 
Hudson,  $1,000,000. 

Nathan  Straus,  N.  Y.,  for  Jewish  relief  in  Europe, 
$100,000. 

A.  K.  Hills,  New  York,  to  found  boys'  industrial 
school  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  $500,000. 

H.  C  Kelsey,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  to  charity.  S300.000. 

M.  L.  Ward.  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  bachelors'  and 
widows'  home,  $2,000,000. 

A.  J.  Eddy,  Chicago,  to  the  Art  Institute,  $600,000. 

Dr.  Thos.  W.  Coe.  Bangor.  Me.,  to  Bowdoln  Col- 
lege and  University  of  Maine,  each,  8150.000;  to 
Coe's  Northwood  Academy  at  Durham.  N.  H.. 
$70,000. 

Mrs.  Eleanor,  widow  of  J.  C.  Black,  Chicago,  to 
clerks  in  husband's  bank.  8250.000;  rest  to  charity, 
81.500,000. 

W.  K  Vanderbilt,  Sr.,  New  York,  to  Vanderbllt 
University,  8250.000;  to  St.  Mark's  P.  E.  Church, 
Isllp,  L.  1 ,  550,000;  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  New  York,  pahitlngs. 
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BENEFACTIONS  OF  1920— Continued. 


Mrs.  Nellie  A.  Black,  Chicago,  to  charities  and 
the  Art  Institute,  52,000,000 

Miss  Annette  P.  Rogers,  Boston,  to  Radcliffe  Col- 
lege, 5175,000;  to  American  Unitarian  Association, 
550,000;  to  Massachusetts  Association  (or  Promoting 
Interest  of  Adult  Blind,  550,000. 

W.  F.  Armstrong,  New  York,  to  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, $300,000,  and  to  charity,  5700,000,  mostly 
Methodist. 

C.  F.  Kettering,  Dayton,  O.,  to  the  College  of 
Homeopathy,  5400,000 

August  Heckscher,  New  York,  to  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, 8500,000. 

Gen.  R.  C.  Hawkins,  New  York,  to  the  University 
Ol  Vermont,  5100,000. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Jordan,  Moneton,  N.  B.,  to  a  sana- 
torium, 590,000. 

R.  K.  Tyler,  Washington,  D.  C,  to  Dartmouth 
College,  5500,000. 

E.  P.  Tuck,  Paris,  to  Dartmouth  College,  5160,000. 

Mrs.  Russell  Sage,  to  Dartmouth  College,  5500,000. 


A.  C.  James,  New  York,  to  Amherat  College. 
5250,000. 

Adele  E.  Flint,  Larchmont,  N.  Y.,  to  the  Pres- 
byterian Hospital  and  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  each,  5100,000. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Williams,  New  York,  to  Vassar  Col- 
lege, 5110,000. 

Viscoimt  Rothermore,  to  Oxford  University,  for  a 
Chair  of  American  History,  5100,000 

Jacob  Wertheim,  New  York,  to  Jewish  charities, 
5100,000. 

James  M.  Cox,  Dayton,  O  ,  to  Wittenberg  Col- 
lege, 575,000. 

Francis  Hendricks,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  to  Syracuse 
University,  5500,000. 

F.  A.  Schermerhorn,  New  York,  to  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, tlie  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and 
the  New  York  Trade  School,  81,808,000. 

Mrs.  S.  W.  Bridgham,  New  York,  to  Columbia 
University,  5530,000;  to  charities.  5370,000. 

A  Barton  Hepburn,  N.  Y.  banker,  5150,000  to 
Williams  College,  for  a  Chair  of  Economics. 


THE    WORLD    WAR    COST    UNITED    STATES    $24,010,000,000. 

The  net  cost  of  the  war  to  the  American  Government  is  fixed  by  Secretary  Houston  at  524,010,000,000. 
This,  he  says,  represented  the  "adjusted"  expenditure  of  the  Treasury,  excluding  all  outlays  which  had 
no  relation  to  the  actual  prosecution  of  the  war  during  the  period  from  April  6,  1917,  to  June  30,  1920, 
Which  covered  the  extremes  of  the  Government's  war-time  fiscal  operations. 

Total  expenditures  by  the  Government  during  the  period  covered,  excepting  postal  disbursements 
from  postal  revenues,  were  538,830,812,895,  the  Treasury  figures  showed.  Of  this  amount  $16,078,844,097 
was  obtained  in  taxes  and  revenue  from  sources  other  than  borrowed  money 

Mr.  Houston  said  that  a  deduction  of  59,523,000,000,  the  amount  loaned  to  foreign  Governmenfa, 
should  be  made  from  the  grand  total,  since  these  loans  would  be  repaid,  and  consequently  could  not  be 
charged  as  an  actual  expenditure. 

The  Secretary  made  other  deductions,  aggregating  about  54.500,000,000.  which,  he  said,  represented 
the  excess  cost  of  Government  operations  for  the  three  years  and  three  months  over  what  they  would  have 
been  in  normal  times.  { 

COST    OF    FORMER    WARS    TO    THE    UN8TE0    STATES- 


WAR  OF  1812  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN,  FROM 
JUNE  18,   1812,  TO  FEB     17,   1815. 


Year. 

Total. 

War. 

Navy. 

1812     ... 
1813 

1814       .. 
1815 

520.280,000 
31,681,000 
34,720,000 
32,943,000 

511,817,000 
19,652,000 
20,350,000 
14,794,000 

53,959,000 
6,446,000 
7,311,000 
8,660,000 

WAR  WITH  MEXICO,   FROM  APRIL  24.   1846. 
TO    JULY    4.    1848. 

Year. 


1846.. 

1847  . 

1848  . 
1849.. 


Total. 


527,261,000 
54,920,000 
47,613,000 
43,499,000 


War. 


510,413,000 
35,840,000 
27,688,000 
14,558,000 


Navy. 


56,455,000 
7,900,000 
9,408,000 
9,780,000 


CIVIL  WAR,  FROM    1861  TO   1865. 


Year. 


1860  ... 

1861 

1862   . 

1863 

1864 

1865.... 


Total 


563,201,000 
66,650,000 
469,569,000 
718,733,000 
864,968,000 
1,295,099,000 


War 


516,472,000 
23,001,000 
389.173,000 
603,314,000 
690,391,000 
1.030,690,000 


Navy. 


511.514,000 
12,387,000 
42,640,000 
03.261,000 
85.705.000 

122,017,000 


SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR,  FROM  APRIL  21, 
1898,  TO  DEC.   10,   1.S98. 


Year 


1897  . 
1898 
1899 
1900.. . 


Total. 


5365,774,000 
443,368,000 
605,071.000 

487,713,000 


War 


548,950,000 

91.992.000 

229.841.000 

134,774,000 


Navy. 


534,561,000 
58,823,000 
63,942.000 
65,953.000 


At  the  end  of  the  Revolutionary  War  the  United  States  national  debt  was  5170,000,000. 

AUTOMOBILINC    COSTS    AMERICANS    SIX    BILLIONS    A    YEAR. 

The  capital  tied  up  in  automobiling  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  over  SO.000,000,000,  as  against 
the  §18.900,000,000  capitalized  value  of  the  railroads  of  the  country,  according  to  the  Railway  Age,  which 
figures  it  out  as  follows: 

Depreciation  on  7,023,551  cars  at  20  per  cent,  on  an  average  cost  of  81,200  each .•    .51,829,000  000 

Interest — 7,623,551  cars  average  cost  of  51,200  each,  or  a  total  of  59,148,261,200,  at  6  por  cent   .       549,000,000 

Gasoline  consumption  of  2,178,729,000  gallons  at  25  cents  per  gallon   554,082,250 

Lubricating  oil — 7,623,551  cars,  average  con.sumption  per  car  of  8.33  gallons  at  51.25  per  gallon      729,280,225 

Tires~30,000,000  manufactured  at  an  average  cost  per  tire  of  S33 1,000,000,000 

Accessories  and  parts  u.sed  in  repairs,  etc 621 .722,048 

State  licijnso  'cos ,....•.      65,000,000 

Insurance  premiums — 60  per  cent   of  all  cars  insured,  at  572  per  car 329,337,432 

Garage  storage  and  service  charges,  average  S15  per  car  per  month 1,372,239,180 

Labor  cost  for  repairs — 63,026  garages  and  service  stations  employing  an  average  of  Sve  mea 

each  at  an  annual  wage  of  51,000  each •.  . .      310,180,000 

Total  cost  of  operation,  maintenance  and  depreciation  in  1919 5,497,555,220 

Increase  in  costs  of  operation,  maintenance  and  depreciation,  based  on  Increase  ill  the  number  of 

cars  In  operation  in  1920,  of  725,290  cars,  or  9  5  per  cent 522,267,746 

Total  cost  of  operation,  maintenance  and  depreciation  in  1920 6,019,822,966 

"These  estimates,"  says  the  journal  quoted,  "include  notliing  for  expenditures  made  by  the  public 
for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  highways  for  the  automobiles  to  run  on  Nor  do  they  include 
anything  for  the  economic  cost  of  automobile  accidents.  If  data  regarding  these  points  were  available  they 
probably  would  disclose  the  astonishing  fact  that  even  after  the  advance  of  §1,580,000,000  in  railway 
rates  has  been  made,  the  American  public  will  be  spending  as  much  for  its  automobile  transportation,  most 
of  which  is  a  luxury,  as  for  its  railway  transportation,  most  of  which  is  a  necessity.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  number  of  new  cars  which  will  be  built  and  sold  in  1920  will  be  2,250,000,  while  the  number  that  will  be 
retired  from  service  will  be  about  1,525,000.  This  would  result  in  a  net  increase  in  cars  of  service  of  725.000, 
or  9'A   per  cent  " 


Strike  Losses  of  World;  Timur  Ruby. 
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WORLD'S    LOSSES    BY    STRIKES. 

'  According  to  statistics  compiled  by  the  Manchester  (England)  Guardian,  In  the  period  between  January 
^nd  June,  1920.  8,977,798  people  tools  part  in  strikes.  This  includes  all  branches  of  Industry,  commerce 
and  agriculture  at  home  and  abroad.  Special  note  was  taken  of  the  number  of  workdays  wasted  on  accoonte 
of  these  strikes.  The  total  number  amounts  to  114,814,980  days.  The  tables  herewith  give  details  from 
which  these  figures  are  calculated  in  Germany  and  other  foreign  countries,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  tha 
figures  are,  if  anything,  underestimates,  for  it  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  statistics  of  every  small  dis- 
turbance. In  two-thirds  of  the  strikes  recorded  the  strikers  failed  to  achieve  their  objects,  so  that  in  only 
one-third  of  these  industrial  wars  did  the  attackers  gain  advantage. 

COUNTRIES. 


COUNTRY. 

Persons 
Affected. 

Days 
Lost 

COUNTRY. 

Persons. 
Affected. 

Days 
Lost,     s 

Germany 

1,866,358 

1,781,250 

1,186,670 

1,117,040 

958,700 

724,700 

303,400 

180,070 

176,940 

97,540 

95,000 

90,000 

81,000 

18,201,660 

21,650,200 

19,358,400 

6,926,900 

11,287,400 

11,630,100 

7,602,000 

4,779,170 

2,096,340 

902,900 

441,000 

1,780,000 

429,900 

Switzerland 

73,380 

63,000 

61,100 

45.000 

41,000 

17.200 

13.150 

3.800 

1,400 

100 

2,753,160 

Italy 

Holland 

795,300 

France ■ , . . . 

Argentina 

059,400 

Great  Britain 

Balkan  States 

2,176,000 

V.  S.  A 

South  Africa 

809,000 

Spain 

Denmark 

241,800 

Australia 

Portugal 

235,050 

Sweden 

Czecho-Slovakla 

29.300 

Belgium 

Norway 

28,000 

Austria 

Ireland , 

2,000 

Egypt 

Total... 

India. ...",';!.!.!.'!."!...! 

8.977,798 

114,814,980 

Poland 

INDUSTRIES. 


INDUSTRY. 


Mining 

Iron  and  metal 

Textiles. . .  .A 

Timber. r 

Stone 

Leather  and  paper. . . 
Tailoring  and  cleanin; 

Building  trades 

Food  and  luxury 


Persons 
Affected 


1,631,100 

1,377,830 

303,500 

242,840 

61,900 

40,080 

160,500 

808,000 

248,814 


Days 
Lost. 


20,831,800 

20,791,850 

4,441,200 

3,932,340 

775,200 

624,620 

2,467,300 

15,004,000 

3,779,520 


Industry. 


Printing 

Shipping 

Chemicals. . . . 

Steel 

Agriculture,  . . 
Unenumerated 

Total 


Persons 
Affected. 


48,200 

1,540,174 

269,900 

184,110 

1.975,800 

86,050 


8,977.798 


Days 
Lost, 


498.200 

17,454,050 

5,566,800 

1,072,560 

16,819,000 

756,540 


114,814,980 


THE    TIMUR    RUBY. 

(From  the  London  Times  ) 

The  diamond  known  as  the  Koh-i-Noor  (Mountain  of  Light)  has  formed  part  of  the  British  regalia 
since  1850.  and  the  gem  known  in  the  days  of  tl\e  Mogul  Empire  as  the  Khiraj-i-Alam  (Tribute  of  the  World) 
and  to  European  experts  as  tlie  Timur  Ruby  has  been  included  among  the  Crown  Jewels  of  England  for 
nearly  as  many  years.  Some  experts  have  sunposed  it  lost.  It  is  the  largest  spinel  ruby  known,  weighing 
just  over  352  carats,  uncut  but  polished,  and  was  probably  discovered  In  one  of  the  old  ruby  mines  of  Badak- 
Bhan.  The  romantic  history  of  the  jewel  has  been  investigated.  The  earliest  historical  records  show  that  it 
was  seized  along  with  many  other  precious  stones  by  the  Ameer  Timur,  commonly  called  Tamerlane  by  Euro- 
pean historians,  when  he  plundered  Delhi  in  1398.  The  Tartar  conqueror  stayed  in  India  for  little  over  a 
year  and  returned  to  Samarkand,  taking  ail  his  booty  with  him.  On  his  death  the  ruby  descended  to  his 
son,  Mir  Shah  Rukh,  and  in  due  time  to  his  son  and  successor,  Mirza  Ulugh  Beg.  By  this  time  the  Tartar 
Empire  was  on  the  wane,  and  in  tlie  general  dislocation  during  one  of  the  wars  between  the  Tartars  and 
Persians  the  ruby  caire  into  the  possession  of  the  Kings  of  Iran.  Shah  Abbas  I.,  the  greatest  of  the  Safavi 
Kings  of  Persia,  who  in  conjunction  with  the  British  forces  took  the  Island  of  Ormuz  from  the  Portuguese 
In  1622.  was  a  friend  and  ally  of  the  Mogul  Emperor  Jehangir,  and  presented  the  ruby  to  him  in  1612.  At 
that  time  the  gem  was  inscribed  with  the  names  of  Timur's  son  and  grandson  and  of  Shah  Abbas  himself. 

These  inscriptions  no  longer  exist,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  have  been  obliterated  in  the  course 
of  time  or  were  removed  by  the  order  of  Jehangir  himself.  That  Emperor  had  the  names  of  himself  and 
his  father,  Akbar  the  Great,  engraved  upon  It.  '  Authentic  records  shov/  that  when  Jehangir's  favorite  wife. 
Nur  Jehan.  remonstrated  with  him  for  spoiling  the  gem  by  this  inscription,  he  replied:  "This  Jewel  will 
more  certainly  hand  down  my  name  to  posterity  than  any  written  history.  The  house  of  Timur  may  fall; 
but  as  long  as  there  is  a  King  this  jewel  will  be  his."  The  ruby  next  passed  to  Shah  Jehan,  who  also  had 
bis  name  inscribed  upon  it.  and  finally  had  it  placed  in  the  famous  Peacock  Throne.  On  his  deposition  by 
his  son.  Aurungzeb.  or  Alaimgir  Shah,  the  gem  went  with  the  rest  of  the  jewels.  Following  the  example 
of  preceding  Mogul  owners,  Aurungzeb  added  his  name  and  the  date  on  which  he  acquired  it.  The  last  of 
the  Delhi  Emperors  to  inscribe  his  name  was  Mahomed  Farukh  Siyar.  In  the  reign  of  his  successor  Nadir 
Shah  invaded  India  and  sacked  Delhi.  (1739^.  The  loot  carried  away  to  his  capital,  then  Ispahan,  Included 
the  Timur  Ruby,  as  is  shown  by  the  followmg  inscription  engraved  in  the  cryptic  style  affected  by  Persian 
scholars  of  the  day:  "This  (is)  the  ruby  from  among  the  25,000  genuine  jewels  of  the  King  of  Kings  the 
Sultan  Sahib  Qlran,  which  in  the  year  1153  from  the  (collection  of)  jewels  of  Hindustan  reached  this  place." 
The  date  is  that  of  the  Hijra  era  and  corresponds  with  1740  A.  D.  Sahib  Qiran  ("the  Lord  of  the  auspicious 
conjunction")  is  the  name  by  which  Timur  has  always  been  known  in  Asia  and  the  Moslem  world. 

The  latest  name  on  the  jewel  is  that  of  Ahmad  Shah,  commonly  known  as  Abdall  or  Duranl,  who.  at 
the  time  of  Nadir  Shah's  assassination  in  1747.  held  an  important  command  in  his  victorious  army.  On 
hearing  of  the  murder  he  attempted  to  seize  the  throne,  but  succeeded  only  in  securing  a  large  amount  of 
booty,  which  he  tools  with  him  when  he  marched  south  at  the  head  of  his  Usbeg  troops  and  founded  the 
Kingdom  of  Afghanistan.  On  his  death  in  1772  his  son.  Timur  Shah,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Kabul, 
and  the  ruby  eventually  passed  to  the  latter's  youngest  son.  Shah  Suja.  On  his  expulsion  by  Dost  Ma- 
homed he  took  refuge  in  the  Punjab,  and  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  forced  him  to  surrender  both  the  Koh-1- 
Noor  and  the  Timur  Ruby.  On  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab  In  1849,  the  Board  of  Administration  took 
over  all  the  state  jewels.  The  Koh-l-Noor  was  sent  direct  by  the  hands  of  a  special  officer  to  England  and 
at  once  delivered  to  the  late  Queen  Victoria.  Some  of  the  more  valuable  gems  and  articles  found  in  the 
Toshakhana  (treasure  house),  Including  the  Timur  Ruby,  were  packed  up  in  Lahore  and  sent  via  Karachi 
and  Bombay  to  London.  These  were  all  displayed  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  when  this  was 
Closed  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  presented  the  ruby  to  Queen  Victoria. 
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Auto  Killings  in  U.  S.;  World's  Sugar  Crop. 


AUTOS    KILLED   3,808    IN 

A  total  of  3,808  persons  wefe  killed  in  automobile 
accidents,  or  died  as  a  result  of  Injuries  therefrom, 
during  1919,  the  Census  Bureau  says  la  a  statement 
offering  suggestions  for  traffic  improvement.  An 
automobile  accident  death  rate  of  14.1  out  of  every 
100,000  population  was  reported  for  1919 — an  in- 
crease over  every  year  since  1915  when  the  rate  was 
S.O,  and  an  Increase  of  245  in  the  total  number  of 
deaths  over  1918.  "Each  year  it  becomes  more  and 
more  dangerous  for  a  person  to  walk  the  streets," 
the  Census  Bureau  said.  "The  reason  usually  given, 
and  probably  the  correct  one,  is  that  the  number  of 
automobiles  in  use  is  constantly  increasing.  How 
then  shall  this  ever-increasing  danger  be  lessened? 
The  obvious  remedy  is  to  improve  constantly  the 
traffic  regulations  to  keep  pace  with  the  ever-in- 
oreasing  number  of  automobiles.  This  call  for  better 
and  better  traffic  regulations  is  not  a  fanciful  one. 
Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  necessity  for  slow  and 
orderly  progress  when  a  crowd  emerges  from  a  circus 
tent  and,  similarly  automobile  traffic  must  be  slowed 
down,  controlled  until  it  becomes  safe.  The  1919 
rates  for  Kansas  City,  Mo  ,  San  Antonio  and  Cleve- 
land, all  much  lower  than  for  1918,  furnish  a  ray  of 
liope  that  we  are  finally  waking  up." 

Suggestions  made  by  the  Bureau  for  Traffic  Im- 
provement follow:  Erection  at  street  crossings  of 
curbed  safety  islands,  which  at  the  most  dangerous 
spot,  should  be  very  close  together.  Construction 
of  additional  crossings  In  the  middle  of  blocks  where 
automobiles  can  approach  from  only  two  directions. 
Demonstration  of  great  skill  in  driving  each  machine 
before  granting  a  driver's  license  for  that  machine. 
Reduction  of  the  speed  limit,  especially  at  crossings. 
Fine,  revocation  of  license  and  imprisonment,  each 
to  have  its  place  as  an  actual  penalty 


UNITED    STATES    IN    1919. 

Youngstown,  Ohio,  heads  the  list  of  sixty-six 
cities  In  the  automobile  death  rate  with  28.5  per 
100,000,  but  showed  a  decrease  from  the  previous 
year  when  the  rate  was  31.9.  Richmond,  Va.,  had 
the  lowest  rate,  with  5.9,  but  showed  a  slight  In- 
crease over  1918  when  it  waa  5.4. 

New  York  had  the  largest  total  number  of  deaths 
with  780,  an  Increase  of  89  over  the  previous  year  and 
more  than  double  the  number  in  1915.  New  York's 
automobile  death  rate  was  14.0  per  100,000  persons. 

Chicago's  total  deaths  numbered  328,  an  increase 
of  37,  with  a  death  rate  of  12.3.  Statistics  for  other 
cities  of  250,000  or  more  population  follow: 

Philadelphia,  total  191,  decrease  35,  rate  10  96. 

Detroit  139,  Increase  14,  rate  14.4. 

Cleveland  126,  decrease  42,  rate  16.0 

St.  Louis   105.,  Increase   12,   rate  13.7. 

Boston   125,  Increase   17,  rate   16.8. 

Baltimore   106,  increase  4,   rate   14  6 

Pittsburgh  94,  decrease  11,  rate  16.1. 

Los  Angeles  119,  increase  28,  rate  21.1. 

San  Francisco  85,  increase  11,  rate  16.9 

Buffalo  68,  decrease  22,  rate  13.6. 

Milwaukee  60,  increase  12,  rate  13.2. 

Washington  58,  increase  4,  rate  13  4. 

Newark  82,  increase  20,  rate  20.0. 

Cincinnati  67,  increase  8,  rate  16  7. 

New  Orleans  36,  increase  8,  rate  9.4. 

Minneapolis  38,  decrease  5,  rate  10.1. 

Kansas  City,  Mo..  42.  decrease  22,  rate  13.1. 

Seattle  50,  increase  10,  rate  16.0. 

Indianapolis  26,  decrease  1,  rate  8.4. 

.Jersey  City  40,  Increase  10,  rate  13  5 

Rochester  32,  increase  7,  rate  10.9 

Portland,  Ore.,  31,  no  change,  rate  12.1 

Denver  41,  decrease  2,  rate   16  1 


WORLD'S    SUGAR    CROP,    1920-21. 

Preliminary  estimates  by  Willett  &  Gray  (in  long  tons)  for  the  1920-21  crop 


Countries. 

1918-19. 

1919-20 

1920-21 

COUNTRIES 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21. 

United  States: 
Louisiana 

Tons. 
250,802 
362,618 
538,913 

9.000 

3,971,776 

47.850 
75,271 
43,000 
12,841 
10,901 

7,580 

10,027 
20,604 

158,309 

3,300 

70,000 

13,441 
14,240 

107,560 

8,000 

16,970 

7,000 

300,000 

130,266 

183,079 

Tons. 
108,035 
433,825 
505,500 

'  12,400 

3,730,077 

58,416 
50,000 
46,875 
15.540 
10.036 

5,651 

22,000 
31,000 

175.736 

5.000 

92.000 

15.000 
20,000 

96,000 

12,000 

18,000 

7,000 

350,000 

292,110 

177.155 

Tons. 
175,000 
435.000 
525,000 

5,000 

4,000,000 

60,000 
50,000 
45,000 
13,500 
8,000 

10,000 

20,000 
25,000 

189,000 

5,000 

100,000 

15,000 
20,000 

100,000 

12,000 

20,000 

8,000 

350  000 

225.000 

300,000 

Australia 

Tons. 
209,853 
80,000 

Tons. 
175,000 
60.000 

Tons. 
175,000 

Porto  Rico 

Hawaiian  Islands 
West  Indies — 
Virgin  Islands . 

Fiji  Islands 

Total  in  Australia 
and  Polyne,sla. 

Egypt      (consumed 

locally) 

Mauritius     

Reunion           

Natal 

Mozambique 

Total  In  Africa . . 

Europe: 
Spain 

60.000 

289,853 

235.000 

235.000 

Cuba 

75,899 
252,770 

50,000 
185,000 

20,615 

90,000 
235,490 

40,000 
150,000 

35,000 

British  West  Indies: 

Trinidad 

Barbados   

Jamaica 

Antigua 

St.  Kltts 

Other     British 
West  Indies,. . 

80.000 
240.000 

40.000 
160,000 

40.000 

584,284 

550,490 

560.000 

0,618 

6,048 

5,000 

French  West  Indies: 

Martinique 

Guadeloupe. .    . , 

Total  cane  sugar 
crops 

11.990,478 

11.952,296 

12,580,500 

Germany 

Czechoslovakia. . 
Hungary     and 

Austria 

France 

San  Domingo 

Haiti 

1,324,579 

700,000 

110,096 

74,183 

173,436 

338,616 
127,467 
144,600 
106,682 
139,409 
10,800 
2,441 

750,000 
f   535,000 

,     50,000 
154,444 
146,918 
238,692 

225,000 
145,000 
160,000 
182,843 

81.650 
8.550 

10.974 

1,150,000 
650,000 

Mexico 

Central  America: 

50,000 
250,000 

Guatemala 

Other  Cent.  Am. . 

South  America: 
Demerara 

Belgium 

Netherlands 

Russia   (Ukraine, 

Poland,  etc.) .  . 

Sweden 

225,000 
300,000 

175,000 
175,000 

Surinam 

Venezuela  (exD'ts) 

Denmark , 

Italy 

165,000 
175,000 

Ecuador 

Spain 

175,000 

Peru.  . 

Switzerland 

Bulgaria 

Rou  mania 

10,000 

Argentina 

Brazil 

10,000 
10,000 

Total  in  Europe 
United  States  ...    . 
Canada 

_. 

Total  In  America . 

6,379,348 

6,289,356 

6,715,500 

3,250,309 

674,892 

22,300 

2,689.071 

652,957 

16,500 

3,520,000 

950,000 

35,000 

British  India   fcon- 

2,370,000 

1,749.408 

415.678 

195,289 

3.049.157 

1,335,763 

283,482 

203,000 

3,000,000 

1,515,000 

360.000 

200.000 

sumed  locally).. . 
Java 

Total  beet  sugar 
crops 

3,947,501 

3,358.528 

Formosa  and  Japan 
Philippines  (expats) 

4,505,000 

Grand  total  cane 
and  beet  sugar 

15.937,979 

15,310,824 

Total  in  Asia 

4,730,375 

4,871,402 

5,065,000 

17,085,500 

German  Foreign  Trade;  Recruits*  Defects. 
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FOREIGN    TRADE    OF    GERMANY,   1919-20. 

The  table  below,  reprinted  from  the  Economiste  European  for  Oct.  1,  1920.  shows  the  foreign  trade  of 
Germany,  by  months,  for  the  calendar  year  1919  and  the  first  five  months  of  1920.  The  figures  of  trade  as 
here  given  were  recently  published  by  the  German  Government.  The  figures  for  1920  appear  abnormally 
large  when  compared  with  the  corresponding  figures  for  1919,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  increase  ia  due 
to  the  depreciation  of  the  mark.  In  August,  1919.  the  average  value  of  tlie  marlc  in  New  York  was  about 
5.29  cents,  but  the  mark  declined  steadily  until  February,  1920,  when  It  stood  barely  above  1  cent.  Tue 
average  monthly  quotations  for  the  first  five  months  of  1920  have  been  as  follows:  January,  1.G75  cents; 
February,  1.0586;  March,  1.2648;  April,  1.6513:  May.  2.182  cents.  Converted  at  these  monthly  rates,  the 
Imports  for  the  first  five  months  of  1920  show%  value  of  8444.100,000  and  the  exports  S385.648,000.  Through- 
out 1919  the  imports  largely  exceeded  the  exports.  For  January-March,  1920,  the  Imports  were  $244,547,000 
and  the  exports  S152, 362,000.  In  April  and  May,  1920,  the  exports  exceeded  the  imports  for  the  first  time, 
the  respective  values  being  5199,553,000  for  imports  and  S233, 286,000  for  exports. 

The  trade,  by  months,  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Mos. 

1919 

1920. 

Mos 

1919 

1920. 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports. 

Exports 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Jan.. 

Feb.. 

Mar.. 

April 

May 

June 

July . 

Marks. 

397,000.000 

408.000,000 

44O,000,0(j0 

626,000,000 

1.468,000,000 

2.688.000,000 

3,538.000,000 

Maiks. 

ICl.OOO.OOO 

195,000,000 

292,000,000 

270,000,000 

251,000,000 

406,000,000 

570.000.000 

Marks. 
6,500,000,000 
5.932,000,000 
5.683.000,000 
4,768,000,000 
5.537,000,000 

Marks. 
3,219,000,000 
4,262.000,000 
4,216,000,000 
5,344.000,000 
6,647,000  000 

Aug  . 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov 

Dec.. 

Total 

Marts. 
3,817,000,000 
4,191,000.000 
5,179,000,000 
4,446,000,000 
5,178,000.000 

Marks. 

735,000,000 

790,000,000 

1,089,000.000 

1.284,000,000 

4,014,000,000 

Marts. 

Marks. 

32.376,000,000 

10,057.000.000 

28.480,000,000 

23.688,000.000 

DRUG    ADDICTION    AMONG    1,000,000    RECRUITS 

• 

Ratio  per 

Ratio  per 

1.000  men 

1.000  men 

Statr. 

Number 

examined 

State. 

Number 

examined 

of  cases. 

from  each 
State. 

of  cases 

from  each 
State 

Florida 

5 

0  84 

Louisiana.  . . 

3 

0  24 

New  York 

66 

.74 

Washington     . 

3 

.22 

Nevada 

1 

.69 

Iowa 

4 

.20 

Oklahoma 

11 

.55 

Kentucky 

3 

.19 

Wyoming 

1 

.52 

Massachusetts  .    . . 

6 

.17 

Oregon 

2 

.51 

New  Jersey . 

4 

.U 

California 

18 

.50 

Texas 

5 

.14 

Connecticut.   . .  . 

6 

.44 

Illinois 

9 

.12 

New  Hampshire 

1 

.44 

Mississippi 

1 

.11 

Utah 

2 

.43 

Wisconsin 

2 

.10 

Kansas 

4 

.40 

Maryland 

1 

.10 

Missouri 

9 

.36 

Arkansas 

1 

.10 

New  Mexico 

1 

.35 

West  Virginia ..... 

1 

.08 

South  Carolina . . . 

3 

.30 

North  Carolina.. 

1 

.07 

Maine .  .    . 

1 

.30 

Michigan 

3 

.07 

Colorado 

2 

.30 

Virginia 

1 

.05 

Tennessee. ...":. 

4 

.27 

Ohio 

2 

.04 

Nebraska 

3 

.27 

Pennsylvania 

1 

.01 

Arizona 

1 

.26 

State  not  specified .  . 

86 

.84 

Rhode  Island. 
Idaho   .... 

1 

1 

.25 
.25 

Total 

286 

29 

Minnesota .' 

7 

.25 

MENTAL    DEFICIENCY    AMONG    1,000,000    RECRUITS. 


Ratio  per 

Ratio  pur 

1.000  men 

1,000  men 

St.\te 

Number 

examined 

State. 

Number 

examined 

of  cases. 

from  each 
State 

of  cases. 

from  each 

State. 

North  Carolina. 

167 

11.01 

Montana 

18 

1.53 

South  Carolina     , 

94 

9  38 

■  California  . 

53 

1  48 

Mississippi.     ... 

70 

7.93 

^ew  Jersey 

.     42 

1.37 

Alabama 

107 

6  56 

New  York 

113 

1  26 

Rhode  Island.     . 

24 

6.07 

Georgia 

26 

7.25 

Florida 

35 

5  85 

Ohio.    .. 

64 

1.18 

Louisiana 

64 

5.02 

Colorado 

8 

1.18 

Arkansas 

46 

4  47 

Minnesota 

30 

1.09 

New  Hampshire.  . . 

10 

4.37 

Vermont  .... 

2 

.96 

Maine 

14 

4  19 

West  Virginia . 

12 

.95 

Iowa 

84 
73 

4.08 
3  92 

Illinois        .      . 
Indiana 

66 
21 

.94 

Wisconsin 

.89 

New  Mexico 

11 

3  88 

Washington 

12 

.88 

Michigan 

158 

3.74 

Oregon 

3 

.77 

Missouri 

84 

3.34 

Virginia 

13 

.70 

North  Dakota 

18 

2.72 

Texas 

24 

.67 

Connecticut 

37 

2  71 

Pennsylvania 

% 

.66 

Tennessee 

33 

2.24 

Maryland  .... 

.60 

Massacliusetts  .... 

62 

2  05 

Delaware 

1 

.62 

Kentucky 

32 

2  02 

Arizona 

2 

.51 

Nebraska 

22 

2.01 

Utah 

2 

.43 

South  Dakota 

Oldahoma 

8 
37 

1.99 

1.86 

State  not  specified 

647 

6.37 

Idaho 

7 

1.72 

Total 

2,431 

2.45 

Kansas 

17 

1.71 
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CHEWING    CUM    STATISTICS. 

The  domestic  consumption  in  the  United  States  exceeds  many  times  the  exports,  judging  by  the  quan- 
tities of  chicle  imported,  less  the  amounts  re-exported,  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Year. 

Imports 

Re-exports.       i 

Year. 

Imports 

Re-exports. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds 

Value 

Pounds. 

Value. 

1914 

1915 

1916 

5,896,556 
7,916,893 
7,250,336 

52,173,053 
2,903,018 
3,198,153 

2,304,442 
463,589 
489,029 

3179,125 
156,285 
168,356 

1917 

1918. < 

1919 

6,117,922 
7,251.022 
9,445,538 

83,073,484 
3,917,104 
6,216,987 

65,027 

76,753 

268,790 

330,905 

44,831 

155,239 

The  total  imports  of  chicle  in  1914,  the  last  normal  year  before  the  war,  were  5,896,556  pounds.  Invoiced 
at  $2,178,053,  or  SO. 37  per  pound,  as  compared  with  9,445,538  pounds,  valued  at  86,216,987,  or  80.658  per 
pound,  in  the  peace  year  1919.  Re-exports  of  2,304,442  pounds,  worth  8779,125,  averaged  SO. 338  per  pound 
in  1914,  while  268,790  pounds,  invoiced  at- 8155,239,  averaged  80.57  per  pound  in  1919.  Imports  in  1919 
gained  by  2,194,516  pounds  in  quantity  and  82,299,883  in  value  over  corresponding  returns  for  1918.  Re- 
exports also  show  an  increase  of  192,037  pounds  and  8110,408  as  compared  with  1918 

Large  quantities  of  chicle  are  imported  from  British  Honduras,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  the  Central 
American  States,  but  Mexico  is  the  leading  source.  This  commoditj'  is  received  largely  through  North 
Atlantic  seaports,  and  thence  shipped  by  rail  to  dessicating  plants  in  Canada  where  the  lumps  or  chtmks 
are  brol<en  up,  dried,  and  impurities  such  as  dirt,  twigs,  and  leaves  extracted.  The  resulting  semi-manu- 
factured product,  Icnown  as  reflned  or  dessicated  chicle,  is  then  shipped  to  the  various  gum  factories  In  the 
United  States,     The  imports  of  chicle  by  countries  during  1919,  as  compared  with  1918,  were: 


Imports 

1919 

1918 

Imports 
from — 

1919. 

1918 

from — 

Pounds. 

Value 

Pounds 

Value. 

Pounds 

Value 

Pounds. 

Value. 

France,. . . 

Spain 

England.  . 
Br.H'duras 

2 

2,000 

43,880 

2,440,502 

595,513 

1,800 

9,901 

G131,144 

18,220 

24,583 

82 

400 

17,370 

1,648,818 

735,803 

634 

4,143 

88,676 

9,781 

10,579 

2,3'l"l,935 

1,262,079 

5,667 

"152,464 

13,694 

11,446 

si, 129,642 

1,004,945 

2,829 

78,379 

6,648 

2,975 

Mexico    .  . 
Cuba .      .  . 
Dutch    W 

Indies. 
Colombia 
Ecuador.  . 
Br.  Guiana 
Per\i    .    .  . 
Venezuela. 
Japan 

Total..  . 

4,113.602 
175 

602 

1,777,747 

58,234 

8,094 

45,633 

172,077 

1,829 

83,047,22.5 
98 

121 

570,864 

13.948 

5,416 

13,689 

49,142 

278 

2,222,295 
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Canada. .  . 
Costa  Rica 
Guatemala 

690,496 
29,696 

278,654 
14  724 

Honduras. 
Nicaragua. 
Panama. . . 

■9,566 
541,750 

4,275 
138,615 

Tobago. 

9,445,538 

86,216,987 

7,251,022 

83,917,104 

,       CLIFF    HABITATIONS. 

The  highest  form  of  cliff  habitation  in  the  New  World  is  the  cliff  pueblo,  which  is  practically  a  village 
built  in  a  large  natural  cave.  When  the  cliff  dwellers  of  Colorado  had  arrived  at  sucli  perfection  in  masonry 
that  they  could  construct  a  village  like  the  Cliff  Palace  of  the  Mesa  Verde  National  Park  they  had  progressed 
far  beyond  the  primitive  cave  house.  Tliis  was  the  highest  and  most  characteristic  American  form  of  stone 
cliff  dwelling  north  of  Mexico,  and  its  counterpart  is  not  known  in  the  Old  World. 

There  are  true  cliff  houses  of  this  type  in  Asia  as  well  as  in  America.  The  cliff  temple  of  the  Mlenshan 
Mountains  lies  in  a  great  cave  in  Shansi,  the  northern  Province  oJ  China,  which  reminded  Boerschmann  of 
the  "Cave  of  Winds"  behind  Niagara  Falls  Although  there  is  no  architectuml  lesemblanco  between  this 
temple  and  a  cliff  dweUing  iu  Arizona,  botli  are  constructed  under  an  overhani,-ing  cliff  and  the  country  in 
which  both  occur  is  semiarid  A  necessity  for  shelter  is  not  so  evident  in  the  Chinese  cliff  houses  as  in  Col- 
orado, but  the  same  thought  is  apparent  in  the  choice  of  the  sites  of  these  cliff  houses.  They  show  that  in 
localities  thousands  of  miles  apart,  where  geological  conditions  favor  the  custom  of  constructing  \-illages  in 
natural  caverns,   there  these  structures  have  been  found. 

As  the  cave  life  ia  probably  older  in  the  Old  World  than  in  the  New,  so  the  cave  dwelling  of  that  con- 
tinent is  the  most  highly  developed  arcliitecturaDj'.  Many  of  the  rock  temples  of  Egypt^ — as  the  far-famed 
rock  temple  of  Abu-simbel — ^China  and  India  are  among  the  highest  known  examples  of  man's  skill  and  expert- 
ness  In  rock  cutting.  Of  all  these  none  surpasses  in  interest  and  beauty  the  ancient  far-famed  cliff  city 
of  the  Syrian  deserts,  called  Petra.  Situated  not  far  from  an  old  caravan  route  across  the  desert  from  Da- 
mascus to  Mecca,  and  protected  from  nomadic  marauders  by  its  marvellous  position,  Petra  has  been  occupied 
successively  from  most  ancient  times  by  Edomites,  Phoenicians,  Egyptians,  and  Romans,  all  of  whom  have 
left  examples  of  their  art  in  its  rock-hewn  temples  and  amphitheatres,  shrines,  and  house  walls.  After 
passing  through  a  narrow  defile  called  the  Slk,  whose  perpendicular  walls  tower  above  on  each  side,  a  visitor 
suddenly  beholds  the  magnificent  "Treasury  of  Ptolemy"  cut  on  the  side  of  the  cliff.  This  beautiful  temple, 
empty  because  without  cave  behind  it,  is  but  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  facades  covering  the  high  cliffs  in 
the  enlargement  of  the  canyon,  at  the  base  of  which  lies  in  ruins  the  fallen  walls. 

Although  examples  of  prehistoric  tunnelling  occur  in  several  localities  in  the  New  World,  none  of  these 
can  compare  in  extent  with  the  subterranean  passages  of  Syracuse  in  Sicily  As  in  the  Old  World,  so  in  the 
New,  the  cave  is  a  resort  for  the  priest  who  remains  there  to  intercede  with  supernatural  beings.  As  a  place 
of  burial  It  is  sacred  and  In  it  at  times  are  kept  the  sacred  images  and  paraphernalia  of  worship.  A  fear  of 
the  cave  due  to  superstition  Is  not  wholly  confined  to  the  Old  World,  but  is  also  found  in  the  New.  Neither 
Navaho  nor  Ute,  successors  of  the  cliff-house  people,  would  enter  the  cliff  dwellings  in  early  times  before 
white  men  took  the  lead.  Such  an  act  would,  they  believed,  bring  direful  ills,  as  blindness  or  even  death, 
to  any  one  who  ventured  within  these  old  habitations. 


CHINA'S    FOREIGN    POPULATION. 


Nationality. 

Persons       1 

1916. 

1917. 

American 

Austrian 

5,580 
296 
286 

9,099 
397 
277 

2,374 

5,618 
317 
324 

8,479 
450 
298 

2,262 

Belgian 

British 

Danish 

Dutch 

Frencb , 

Nationality. 

Pers 

iONS 

1916. 

1917. 

German 

3,792 

34 

400 

104,275 

329 

2,293 

2,899 

18 

416 

144,492 

277 

2,297 

Hungarian 

Italian 

Japanese 

Norwegian 

Portuguese 

Nationality  , 


Russian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Nontreaty  powers 

Total 


Persons 


1916. 


55,235 
366 
423 
157 


185,613 


1917. 

51,310 
300 
513 
216 

22c  485 
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OLD    EGYPT    FLOGGED    PROFITEERS. 

Ancient  Egypt  flogged  Its  profiteers  In  the  market  places,  and  medieval  England  passed  maximum 
wage  laws,  according  to  a  communication  by  Ralph  A.  Graves  to  the  National  Geographic  Society,  which 
says:  Following  the  devastation  oJ  the  Black  Death  in  England  in  1348-1349,  cultivation  of  the  fields  was 
utterly  impossible,  and  there  were  not  even  enough  able-bodied  laborers  to  gather  the  crops  which  had 
matured.  Cattle  roamed  through  the  corn  unmolested  and  the  harvest  rotted  where  It  stood.  Out  of 
the  situation  which  resulted  from  the  impoverishment  of  the  labor  resources  of  the  kingdom  grew  the  first 
great  clash  in  England  between  capital  and  labor.  The  peasants  became  masters  of  the  situation.  In 
some  instances  they  demanded  double  wages,  and  whereas  foimerly  land-owners  had  paid  one-twelfth  of 
every  quarter  of  wheat  as  the  harvesting  wage,  they  were  now  forced  to  pay  one-eighth. 

Parliament  hurriedly  passed  drastic  laws  in  an  effort  to  meet  the  new  condition.  Statutes  provided  that 
"every  man  or  woman,  bond  or  free,  able  in  body  and  within  the  age  of  threescore  years,  not  having  his  own 
wheieof  he  may  live,  nor  land  of  his  own  about  which  he  may  occupy  himself,  and  not  serving  any  other, 
shall  be  bound  to  serve  the  employer  who  shall  require  him  to  do  so,  provided  that  the  lords  of  any  bonds- 
man or  land-servant  shall  be  preferred  before  others  for  his  service;  that  such  servants  shall  take  only  the 
wafees  which  were  customarily  given  in  1347"  (the  year  prior  to  the  first  appearance  of  the  plague). 

Violation  of  the  statute  meant  Imprisonment;  and  it  was  further  provided  that  any  reaper,  mower, 
or  workman  leaving  service  should  be  imprisoned  If  workmen  demanded  more  than  the  regulation  wage, 
they  were  to  be  fined  double,  and  the  land-owner  who  paid  more  than  the  prescribed  sum  was  to  be  fined 
treble  that  amount.  Runaway  laborers  were  to  be  branded  with  an  "F"  as  a  perpetual  sign  Of  their  falsity. 
No  bail  was  to  be  accepted  for  any  of  these  labor  offenses. 

The  first  ordinance  in  English  history  designed  to  curb  the  greed  of  the  middleman  was  passed  nearly 
a  century  earlier  (In  1258),  when  there  was  a  bountiful  harvest,  but  rains  caused  the  crops  to  rot. 

B\it  England  did  not  originate  food  control  measures.  A  low  Nile  in  967  A.  D.  resulted  In  a  famine 
the  following  year,  which  swept  away  600,000  people  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Fustat.  G'awhar,  a 
Mohammedan  Joseph,  founded  a  new  city  (the  Cairo  of  to-day)  and  organized  relief  measures. 

The  Caliph  Mo'izz  lent  every  assistance  to  his  lieutenant,  sending  many  ships  laden  with  grain:  but 
the  price  of  bread  still  remained  high,  and  G'awhar,  being  a  food  controller  who  had  no  patience  with  per- 
suasive methods,  ordered  his  soldiers  to  seize  all  the  millers  and  grain  dealers  and  flog  them  in  the  public 
market  place.  The  administrator  then  established  central  grain  depots  and  corn  was  sold  throughout 
the  two  years  of  the  famine  under  the  eyes  of  a  government  inspector. 


MILITARY  ORDER  OF  THE  LOYAL  LEGION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Commander  in  Chief — Lieut.  Gen.  Samuel  B.  JVI.  Young,  U.  S.  A.  Recorder  in  Chief — Brevet  Lieut.' 
Col.  John  P.  Nicholson. 

The  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States  was  organized  by  officers  and  ex-offlcers 
of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  of  the  United  States  who  took  part  in  the  war  of  1861-65.  Total  mem- 
bership of  the  Loyal  Legion  is  5,941  (July  31,  1920). 

Original  companions  o)  the  first  class — Commissioned  officers  and  honorably  discharged  commissioned 
officers  of  the  United  States  Army,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  regular  or  volunteer,  including  officers  of 
assimilated  or  corresponding  rank  by  appointment  of  the  Secretary  of  VWar  or  Navy,  who  were  actually  en- 
gaged in  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion  prior  to  the  15th  day  of  April,  1865,  or  who  served  under  the  Presi- 
dent's call  of  the  15th  day  of  April,  1861;  or  who,  having  served  as  non-commissioned  officers,  warrant  of- 
ficers or  enlisted  men.  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  have  since  been  or  may  hereafter  be  commissioned 
as  officers  in  the  United  States  Regular  or  Volunteer  Army,  Navy  or  Marine  Corps.  All  midshipmen  in  the 
United  States  Navy  and  all  cadets  of  the  United  States  Army,  who,  while  pursuing  their  course  in  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  or  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  actually  rendered  service. 

Hereditary  companions  of  the  first  class — -The  direct  male  lineal  descendants,  who  shall  have  attained 
the  age  of  21  years,  of  deceased  original  companions  of  the  first  class,  and  of  deceased  officers  and  members 
of  the  order,  but  who  were  eligible  as  such,  and  whose  direct  descent  shall  in  every  case  be  traced  anew  from 
the  original  founder  of  the  membership  in  the  order,  or  from  the  deceased  eligible  officer,  and  not  otherwise. 

Any  original  companion  having  no  direct  lineal  male  descendant,  may,  by  writing  filed  with  the  Re- 
corder of  his  Commandery,  nominate  a  companion  of  the  second  class  from  among  the  collateral  male  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  descending  only  from  his  own  brother  or  sister,  and  the  person  so  nominated  when  he  shall 
have  attained  the  age  of  21  years  shall  become  eligible  to  membership  for  life  in  the  second  class. 

Second  class — The  sons,  and  if  there  be  no  sons,  the  grandsons,  of  living  companions  of  the  first  class, 
whether  original,  in  succession,  or  by  inheritance,  who  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  21  years,  shall  be  eli- 
gible to  membership. 

Third  class— Companions  of  the  third  class  are  those  gentlemen  who  in  civil  life  during  the  Rebellion 
were  specially  distinguished  for  conspicuous  and  consistent  loyalty  to  the  National  Government  and  were 
active  and  eminent  In  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  the  same;  and  who,  prior  to  the  loth  day  of  April, 
1890,  were  elected  members  of  the  order  pursuant  to  then  existing  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  the  power 
to  select  such  having  ceased  at  that  date. 

ROLL   OF    COMMANDERIES,    DECEMBER    1,    1920. 


1 
2 
3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 


Commandery 
of  the — 


H'dqua'ters 


Instituted. 


Recorders. 


Address. 


State 

State 

State 

State 

State 

State 

State 

Dist 

State 

State 

State 

State 

State 

State 

State 

State 

State 

State 

State 

State 

State 


of  Pa . . 

of  N.  Y 
of  Me. . 
of  Mass 
ofCal  . 
of  Wis   . 
of  111 .  . 
of  Col  . 
of  Ohio, 
of  Mich , 
of  Minn, 
of  Ore    , 
of  Mo. 
of  Neb 
of  Kan. . 
of  Iowa 
of  Col    . 
of  Ind... 
of  Wash 
of  Vt .  .  . 
of  Md .  . 


Philadelphia  Apr.   15,  1865  Brevet  Lieut  Col.  J.  P.  Nicholson 
N.  Y.  City. .  Jan    17,  1866  Brevet  Lieut.  Col  W.  S.  Cogswell 

Portland...    Apr.  25,  1866  John  F.  Dana 

Boston Mar.    4,  1868  Capt.  Chas.  W.  C.  Rhoades...  . 

S.  Francisco   Apr.  12,  1871  Col   William  C.  Alberger 

Milwaukee.    May  15,  1874  Act.Asst.P'ym'sterJ.W.Meacham 
Chicago.    .     May    8,  1879  Lieut.  Col.  George  V.  Lanman. 
Washington   Feb.     1,  1882  First  Lieut  Thos.  H   McKee     . 

Cincinnati   .  May    3,  1882  Capt  John  M.  Blair 

Detroit...      Feb.     4,  1885  Brig.  Gen.  Chas.  A.  Coolldge  ..  . 

St  Paul.    .     May    6,  1885  Capt.  Orton  S.  Clark 

Portland  . .     May    6,  1885  Lieut.  Joseph  E.  Hall 

St.  Louis..     «ct.   21,  1885  Capt   William  R   Hodges 

Omaha Oct.   21,  1885  First  Lieut   P.  R.  Bryan 

Leavenw'th.  Apr.  22,  1886  Capt.  John  T.  Taylor 

Des  Moines.  Oct    20,  1886  Brevet  Capt  Elbridge  D.  Hadley 

Denver June    1,  1887  Lieut.  W.  H.  Conley 

Indianapolis  Oct.   17,  1888  First  Lieut.  Alex.  M.  Scott 

Seattle.  .  .    .  J.an.   14,  1891  Frank  C.  Shipley 

Burlington.    Oct.   14,  1891  First  Lieut.  Carlos  D.  Williams.. 
Baltimore.. .  Dec.    8,  1904  Lieut.  Joseph  J.'  Janney 


Flanders  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 
140  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
83  West  St.,  Portland. 
Cadet  Armory,  Boston. 
San  Francisco,  Cal 
Matthews  Bldg.,  Milw'kee. 
320  Ashland  B.,  Chicago. 
Kellogg  Bldg.,  Wash. 
Cincinnati.  Ohio. 
Memorial  Hall,  Detroit. 
St.  Paul.  Minn. 
Alnsworth  Bldg.,  Portland. 
Laclede  Bldg.,  St.  Louis. 
Omaha,  Neb. 

Leavenworth.  IMoines. 

222  Youngorman  Block,  Des 
Kittredge  Bldg.,  Denver. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
1812  N.  38th  St.,  Seattle.   ■ 
Burlington,  Vt. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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COINAGE    OF    NATIONS. 

(Calendar  year  1918.) 


Monetary 
Unit. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Country, 

Val.  in  Mon- 
etary Units 
Named. 

Value  in 

U.  S. 
Money. 

Val.  in  Mon- 
etary Units 
Named. 

Value  of 
Fine  Ounces 
Consumed. 

Fine 

O'onces 

Consumed. 

United  States 

Doliar 

25.473.029 
3.055.000 
1,460.000 

$18,139,576 

1,450,379 

192,916 

$18,425,915 

Philippine  Islands 

Peso 

1.473.274 

Belgium 

Franc 

195,961 

Brazil      

Milreis 

Pound 

Dollar 

24,320 
12,498,377 

S13,286 
60,823,352 

British  Empire — Australasia 
British  Honduras 

459,475 

1,000 

•      3,500 

2,258,745 

40,000 

9.248,843 

430,584,210 

180,000 

1,000,000 

1,254,225 

200,000 

1,960,000 

555,914 

92,410,595 

2,491,233 

804,795 

14,202,847 

5,090,000 

3,500,000 

1,910,000 

362,926 
.     4,111,000 

1,521,474 

•  340 

11,589 

1,542,653 

11,803 

30,625,965 

146,594,892 

122,472 

515,601 

4,153,152 

142,426 

558.313 

2,052,719 

12,210,602 

1,667,492 

106,340 

4,931,516 

3,650,481 

960,648 

362,713 

■  239,774 

1,722,301 

233,346 

1,413,801 

1.545,491 
345 

British  Guiana 

Pound 

11.772 

Canada 

DoUar   .... 
Rupee  .... 



1.567.004 

East  Africa  and  Uganda 

12,000 

Great  Britain 

Pound 

31,109,405 

India 

Rupee 

Dollar 

73.576,125 

23,868,845 

148,908,937 

Newfoundland 

124,405 

Straits  Settlements. .    , 

Dollar   .... 

523,750 

West  Africa 

Pound 

4,218,711 

Colombia 

Dollar 

Florin 

2,143.813 

2,086,573 

144,670 

Dutch  East  Indies 

567,126 

Egypt   

Poimd 

2,085,122 

France  

12,403,350 

French  colonies — Morocco . . 

Rial 

'  1,693,814 

Timis 

Franc 

Yen 

Peso 

Florin 

1.290 
65,888,660 
63,915,000 

249 
32,845,497 
31,861,628 

108,020 

Japan 

4,854,880 

Mexico 

3,708,105 

Netherlands 

975,812 

Norway 

Crown 

368,439 

Peru 

Pound .     .    . 

602,558 

2.932,047 

Portugal ' 

243,559 

Siam 

Tical     . 

1,749,488 

Sweden 

Crown    .  . 

1,260,705 
1,985,371 

237,029 

Uruguay 

Peso..  . 

1,436,118 

Total 

218,650,143 

154,431,477 

605,863,407 

235,135,284 

238,692,502 

(Calendar  year  1919  ) 


United-States 

Dollar 

11,068.400 
.       933,000 

8,974,362 
489.752 

8,006,604 
436,939 

Philippine  Islands 

Peso 

Brazil . 

Milreis 

Rupee   .... 

5,260 

2,874 

British  Empire — Ceylon .... 

800,000 

20,000 

442,885.674 

773.150 

28.200 

1.950.000 

912,847 

308,239 

7,540 

170,643,434 

2,914,923 

106,319 

852,322 

191,569 

275,000 

Cyprus  Island 

Pound .    ... 

67,273 

India 

Rupee 

Pound .... 

30,000,000 

9,760,692 

152,241,950 

Nigeria    

2,000,590 

Sierra  Leone 

Pound 

94,854 

Straits  Settlements 

Dollar 

760,500 

Chile 

Peso   .... 

Peso 

Crown ...    . 
Florin 

■i3,044',232 

■■  12,695.95  i 

170,8'57 

Denmark 

3,056,627 

3.220,000 

33,400 

76,782,759 

150,000 

3,993,950 

1,811 

500,000 

7,596,523 

27,753,000 

6,000,000 

660,089 

1,049,388 

140,423 

11,551,959 

131,135 

3,249,541 

272 

192.650 

2,956.622 

14.501,540 

1,991,487 

589,623 

Dutch  East  Indies 

936,220 

Egypt 

Pound . .    . . 

125,280 

France  

Franc .... 

10,306,243 

French  corn's — Indo-Chlna 

Piaster.    . . . 

117,186 

Morocco 

Rial 

2,899,124 

Tunis 

Franc 

Rupee.  .  .". 

Yen 

Peso ;. 

Florin  

Pound .    ... 
Kran  (silver) 
Tical.   .   .. 
Crown .  .    .  . 

1.290 

249 

243 

Italy — Somaliland 

171,875 

Japan 

Mexico 

37,260,120 
32.860.000 

737.655 
2.820,630 

18,572,307 
16,379,067 

"3,589,796 
421,718 

2,637.792 
12,937.755 

Netherlands 

1,776,733 

Peru 

Persia 

10,081,250 
4,027,000 
1,604,171 
5,300,000 

1,504,988 

1.513.159 

337,169 

745,596 

1,342,696 

Siam 

1,349,986 

Sweden 

300,810 

Venezuela 

Bolivar 

665,194 

Total 

116,729,187 

61,422.654 

609,471,762 

225,014,478 

200,811,333 

At  average  price  of  a  fine  ounce  of  silver  in  New  York,  S0.9S446  in  1918  and  at  51.12087  In  1919. 
MINOR  UNITED  STATES  COINS  OUTSTANDING. 


Denominations. 


Philadelphia: 

Copper  cents 

Copper  half  cents. . . 
Copper-nickel  cents. 
Bronze  1-cent  pieces. 
Bronze  2-cent  pieces . 
Nickel  3-cent  pieces. 
Nickel  5-cent  pieces 

Total 

San  Francisco: 

Copper  cents  

Bronze  1-cent  pieces . 


Coined. 
1793-1920. 


Dollars. 

1.562.887.44 

39,926.11 

2,007,720  00 

34,135,426.83 

912,020  00 

941,349  48 

52,808,368  10 


92,407,697.96 


2,660.960.00 


Outstanding 
June  30,1920. 


Dollars. 

1,180,775.36 

39,926.11 

1,201,273  36 

33,459,218  89 

570,007.36 

655,423.67 

47,877,053.60 


84,983,678.35 


2,647,646.77 


Deno.minations. 


Bronze  2-cent  pieces. 
Nickel  3-cen  t  pieces . 
Nickel  5-cent  pieces. 

Total , 

Denver: 
Bronze  1-cent  pieces. 
Bronze  2-cent  pieces . 
Nickel  5-cent  pieces. , 


Total ..:..... 

Grand  total... 


Coined. 
1793-1920. 


Dollars. 


2.026,000  00 


4,686,960.00 
2,818,800  00 


3,683,815.00 


6.502,615  00 
103,597.272.96 


outstanding 
June  30,1920. 


Dollars. 


1,995,912.40 


4,643,559.17 
2,815,876.31 


3,625,469.05 


6,441,346.36 
96,068,582.88 


Gold  and  Silver  Output  of  World. 
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WORLD'S    PRODUCTION    OF    COLD    AND 

SILVER 

IN    1919. 

Gold 

SILVER. 

Kilos. 
Fine. 

Ounces. 
Fine. 

Value. 

Kilos. 
Fine. 

Ounces. 
Fine. 

Value 
(SI.  12087). 

North  America — United  States . . . 
Canada 

90.782 
23.862 
22.94-1 

2.918,628 
767,167 
737,650 

Dollars. 
60,333,400 
15,858,749 
15.248,575 

1,763.062 

487.562 

1,949,673 

56.682.445 
15.675.134 
62.68-1,987 

Dollars. 
63,533,652 
17,569,787 
70,258,359 

Mexico 

Total 

Central  Amer.  States  &  W.  Ind. . . 

South  America — Argentina 

Bolivia 

137.588 
4.960 

6 

7 

4.213 

1.151 

9,028 

1,204 

1,793 

15 

f         763 

496 

1.655 

903 

4,423,445 
159,638 

193 

242 

135.450 

37.007 

290.251 

38.700 

57.637 

484 

24.546 

15.936 

53,212 

29,025 

91,440,724 
3.300.000 

4.000 

5.000 

2.800,000 

765,000 

6,000.000 

800,000 

1,191,463 

10,000 

507,411 

329,431 

1,100,000 

600,000 

4,200,297 
87,092 

777 

75.739 

778 

59,098 

15,376 

1,244 

304,253 

135.039,566 
2.800,000 

25,000 
2,435,000 

25.000 

1,900.000 

494,331 

40,000 
9,781,734 

151,361,798 
3,138,436 

28,022 

2.729,318 

28,022 

2,129,653 

554,080 

44,835 

10,964,052 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Ecuador 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Guiana — British 

249 
127 

8,000 
4.100 

Dutch 

8,967 

French 

Venezuela 

4,596 

Total 

21.234 

682,683 

14,112,305 

457,641 

14.713,165 

16,491.545 

Europe — Austria-Htmgary 

Franco 

227 
189 

7.300 
6,076 

150,904 
125,602 

373 

18,069 

2,333 

4,977 

10,887 

8,404 

12,442 

622 

90,202 

9SQ 

3,110 

12,000 
580,918 

75.000 
160.000 
350.000 
270.200 
400.000 

20,000 
2,900,000 

31.500 
100,000 

13,450 
651  134 

Czecho-Slovakia 

Great  Britain 

84  065 

Greece 

752 
23 

24,187 
726 

500,000 
15,000 

179  339 

Italy 

392,305 
302  859 

Norway 

Russia 

18.056 

580,500 

12,000,000 

448,348 
22  417 

Serbia 

Spain 

8,250.523 

Sweden 

15 

484 

10,000 

35  308 

Turlcey 

112  087 



Total 

19,262 

2.048 

16 

3.764 

100 

4.212 

22,521 

6.019 

239 

371 

619.273 

65,838 

500 

121.030 

3,224 

135,427 

724.053 

193.500 

7.686 

11.919 

12,801,506 

1,360,992 

10,336 

2,501,912 

66,646 

2,799,524 

14,967,504 

4,000,000 

158,884 

246,388 

152,399 
196.106 

4,899,618 
6,304,818 

6.491.835 

Australasia — New  South  Wales . . . 
Northern  Territory 

7.066.881 

Queensland 

2,863 

18 

249 

92,048 

561 

8,000 

103.174 

629 

Victoria 

8.967 

Western  Auatralia 

New  Zealand ." 

15,.5.52 
16,340 

500,000 
525.343 

560.435 

Tasmania 

588,841 

Papua 

Total 

39.290 

\   15,778 

4,965 

4.213 
978 

1.806 

510 

028 

60 

6,600 

1,263.177 

507.260 

.     159.637 

135,450 

31,444 

58,050 

16,402 

20,183 

1.933 

212.190 

26,112,186' 

10,485,992 

3,300,000 

2,800,000 
650,000 

1,200,000 

339,059 

417,282 

40,000 

4.386.357 

231.128 

r       61,369 

\         5,991 

2,022 

622 

7,430,770 

1,973,000 

192,606 

65,000 

20,000 

8,328,927 

Asia — British  India — Burma 

Other 

2,211,476 
215,886 

China 

72,857 

Chosen  Korea 

22,417 

East  Indies — British 

Dutch 

40,000 

1,286.000 

1,441.439 

Federated  Malsftf  States 

Formosa  Taiwan 

777 

31 

149,300 

25,000 

1,000 

4,800,000 

28.022 

Indo-Chlna 

1,121 

Japan 

5,380,176 

Total 

35,538 

1,142,554 

23,618,690 

260,112 

5,313 
311 

8.362,606 

170,813 
10.000 

9.373,394 

Africa — Algeria 

191.459 

Belgian  Congo 

3,373 

9,066 

443 

85 

700 

301 

18,458 

259,149 

108.442 

291.463 

14,232 

2,733 

22,505 

9.675 

593,439 

8.331.651 

2,241,695 

.  6,025,075 

294,195 

56,496 

465,220 

200,000 

12,267,473 

172.230.512 

11.209 

British  West  Africa  (Gold  Coast 
and  Nigeria) 

Egypt  and  Abyssinia.  ..  ...... 

9 

304 

340 

French  West  Africa 

Madagascar 

550 

31 

5,617 

27,724 

17.682 

1,000 

180,586 

891,304 

19,819 

Portuguese  East  Africa 

Rhodesia 

1.121 
202,414 

Transv'l,  Cape  Col.  and  Natal .  . 

999,036 

Total 

291,575 

9.374.140 

193.780,666 

39,555 

1.271,689 

1,425,398 

Total  for  world 

549.453 

17.664,910 

36.5.166.077 

5,428,224 

174,517,414 

195,611,333 

Abrasion  of  Coins — It  is  reported  offlclally  in  Switzerland  that  the  comparative  abrasion  of  various 
coins  was  tested  by  placing  equal  weights  of  many  varieties  Inside  a  drum  which  w.<is  revolved  for  forty  con- 
contlnuous  hours.  The  result  was  as  follows,  in  percentages:  Ten-rappen  piece  of  alum,  alloy,  11.27;  1-franc 
piece  of  0.835  silver,  0.165  copper,  7.79;  5-rappen  piece  of  brass  (100  rappen=  1  franc).  4.01;  10-rappen  piece 
of  copper-nickel.  2.45;  l-rappen  piece  of  bronze,  1.23;  20-rappen  piece  of  pure  niclcel,  .59. 


^94  The  Horse  s  Origin;  Public  Markets  in  N.  Y.  City. 

~  THE    ORIGIN    OF    THE    HORSE. 

(By  E.  Prisse  d'Avennes.) 

The  horse  was  not  known  to  the  Egyptians  before  the  close  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  after  the  cam- 
paigns  of  Osortassin  in  Asia.  Without  doubt  it  was  with  the  invading  shepherds  that  the  horse  first  made 
its  appearance  and  became  naturalized  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  A  searching  study  of  these  Pharonlc 
palaces  enables  us  to  state  positively  that  there  is  not  a  single  representation  of  a  horse  on  any  of  the 
Egyptian  edlflc&s  erected  before  the  invasion  of  the  Hyksos,  or  shepherd  kings.  Only  after  the  overthrow, 
and  more  generally  after  the  expulsion  of  these  Asiatic  conQuerors,  do  we  find  depicted  on  the  Egyptian 
monuments  military  scenes  in  which  horses  and  war  chariots  play  a  considerable  part  in  determining  the 
great  changes  in  the  tactics  of  the  Egyptian  ai-my.  Moreover,  the  ancient  historians,  like  Herodotus, 
Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Strabo,  are  unanimoiia  in  omlttiug  any  mention  of  the  appearance  of  this  noble  animal 
prior  to  the  epoch  of  the  Hyksos  invasion.  Had  the  horse  been  indigenous  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile  the 
early  Egyptians,  who  were  accustomed  to  deify  the  more  remarkable  animals  and  plants  of  their  country, 
would  certainly  not  have  neglected  to  give  to  one  of  their  gods  the  head  of  the  hardy  and  spirited  courser 
who  shared  with  man  the  dangers  of  the  battlefield. 

If  they  did  not  raise  altars  to  him,  as  they  did  to  so  many  sacred  beasts,  it  is  only  because  they  held 
in  abhorrence  the  people  to  whom  the  Introduction  of  the  beautiful  animal  was  due.  Finally,  if  the  first 
Egyptians  did  not  institute  sacrifices  of  horses,  like  the  assouame'  d'  ha  of  the  Hindoos,  it  was  because  the 
flesh  was  tabooed  on  account  of  the  inveterate  hatred  that  the  customs  of  the  Hyksos  had  left  among  the 
earlier  inhabitants  of  the  land.  Nevertheless,  the  Egyptians  esteemed  the  hor.se  too  highly  to  employ  him 
in  agriculture,  and  never,  except  In  one  little  bas-relief  on  the  temple  of  Khons  at  Karuak,  do  we  find  horses 
harnessed  to  a  plow.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos,  about  two  thousand  two  hundred  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  the  Egyptians  began  to  give'much  attention  to  the  equine.race,.and  the  care  they  lavished 
upon  their  breeding  soon  resulted  in  a  great  numerical  increase. 

The  Arabian  horse  Is  par  excellence  the  king  of  horses.  In  every  case  where  the  blood  Is  pure  it  pre- 
sents the  most  perfect  type,  and  in  every  case  of  mixture  its  offspring  show  some  remarkable  qualities. 
Almost  alone  it  seema  to  have  the  faculty  of  improving  the  various  breeds  with  which  it  is  crossed  and  of 
perpetuating  through  successive  generations  its  characteristic  traits.  As  every  one  knows,  Arabian  horses 
are  wonderfully  intelligent.  Story  after  story  is  told  of  their  extraordinary  affection  and  sagacity.  More- 
over, they  possess  other  admirable  qualities.  More  than  any  other  horse  an  Arabian  can  stand  hunger, 
thirst,  extreme  fatigue,  and  bad  weather.  Consequently  he  makes  an  ideal  war  horse.  The  Arabian  horse 
was  acclimated  in  France  about  the  time  of  the  first  Crusades  and  is  the  foundation  of  our  beautiful  and 
powerful  races  of  Limousin,  Brittany,  Ardenne?,  Aubergne,  and  others  almost  as  well  known.  The  Romans 
valued  most  highly  as  a  war  mount  the  Numldlan  horse.  They  used  them  with  great  success  in  their  ex- 
peditions against  the  Germans,  the  Gauls,  and  the  Scythians.  During  the  Crusades  the  Frankish  peoples 
brought  home  numbers  of  Oriental  horses. 

All  the  famous  horses  of  history — that  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  at  Medina,  of  Philip  Augustus  at 
Bouvines,  of  William  the  Conqueror  at  Hastings,  of  Saint  Louis  at  Massoure,  of  Francis  the  First  at  Pavia, 
of  Henry  the  Secoad  at  the  tournament  In  which  he  fras  killed,  of  Henry  the  Fourth  at  Arques  de  Ivry, 
of  Louis  XIV.  in  his  wars  and  fetes,  and,  finally,  of  Napoleon  at  Marengo  and  Austerlitz — all  these  horses 
WGFG  ' '  ArSibiniis"    oi*    '  'Bflirbs  ' ' 

The  Arabian  horse  is  easily  recognized  by  a  peculiar  physiognomy.  He  has  always  a  remarkable  ex- 
pression which  Is  not  found  in  any  other  race  and  which  seems  to  signalize  hJm  as  the  type  of  the  species. 
His  head  is  square  and  sharply  chiseled;  in  front  it  is  large  and  sometimes  bulgy;  the  back  of  the  skull  is 
also  well' developed.  The  eyes  are  large,  prominent,  and  ordinarily  very  beautiful,  with  the  characteristic 
black  lashes.  The  ears  are  small,  well  placed,  and  mobile.  The  lower  jaw  is  a  little  strong;  the  forehead 
is  hollow  rather  than  prominent;  the  muzzle  is  sharp;  the  nostrils  large  and  susceptible  of  great  dilation 
when  the  horse  is  excited.  The  mouth  is  of  medium  size,  with  a  small  lower  lip.  A  well-attached  head 
and  easy  curve  of  neck  and  shoulder  give  an  elegance  to  the  animal.  The  neck  is  long  enough  to  bend 
gracefully,  and,  when  the  horse  runs,  is  thrown  back  to  form  what  is  termed  the  "stag  neck."  This  con- 
formation, looked  upon  somewhat  as  a  fault,  is  natural  to  all  animals  who  run  long  distances. 

The  omens  which  the  Arabs  draw  from  markings  and  other  signs  on  their  horses  are  remarkable.  A 
black  horse  without  any  spot  will  bring  misfortune.  A  black  stripe  on  the  back  from  the  neck  to  the  tail 
is  an  enviable  sign.  Black  spots  on  the  fetlock  joint  diminish  ,by  at  least  one-halt  the  value  of  a  stallion 
or  colt.  The  horse  with  a  hard  cornea  is  not  only  swift,  but  very  patient  into  the  bargain,  while  a  restive 
animal  has,  as  a  rule,  small  eyes  and  narrow  nostrils.  Horses  with  tawny  hair  around  the  pasterns  are 
good  for  breeding.  "Look  out,"  says  the  Arab,  "for  spots  which  are  not  exactly  centred  in  the  forehead. 
Any  horse  which  has  a  white  star  and  no  white  feet  will  carry  you  to  destruction.  Horses  with  black  spots 
on  the  mouth  are  unlucky,  wicked,  and  inclined  to  bite  and  kick.  A  horse  with  white  on  his  lips  and  mouth 
will  run  faster  than  the  wind.  A  horse  whose  white  face  stops  on  its  nose  will  roar  continually  and  throw 
the  best  of  riders.  If  the  upper  lip  is  white  underneath  near  the  gums  it  is  a  favorable  sign;  if  it  is  black 
it  is  unfavorable.  A  white  mark  on  each  side  of  the  chest,  back  of  the  stirrup,  indicates  speed  and  safety; 
ihey  are  called  'the  wings.'  The  horse  .with  long  white  stockings  is  a  dangerous  brute.  If  the  white  runs 
higher  on  the  right  side  than  the  left,  sell  him  or  prepare  your  burial  garment.  The  horse  with  the  chest 
of  a  lion,  the  hindquarters  of  a  wolf,  and  the  legs  of  a  gazelle.  Ions;  may  he  live." 

PUBLGC    ?flARXETS~IW    NEW    YORK    GSTY. 

THE  public  markets  are  West  Washington,  Gaasevoort,  Washington,  Jefferson  and  Delancey  In  Man- 
hattan, .and  Wallabout  in  Brooklyn. 

Washington  Market,  at  Fulton  and  West  Streets,  covers  an  area  of  175x203  feet,  and  was  established 
in  1812.  Meat,  fish  and  game,  butter,  eggs,  cheese,  fruits  and  vegetables  are  sold  there.  The  city  charges 
for  space  in  this  market. 

West  Washington  Market,  established  in  18S9  at  Gausevoort  and  West  Streets,  covers  369  x  400  feet. 
There  are  ten  buildings — two-story  structures  in  blocks  of  tweuty  stands,  with  marketing  space  on  the  first 
iloor  ana  offices  on  the  second.  It  is  a  wholesale  market  in  which  meat,  garden  produce  and  live  poultry 
are  sold.     The  stalls  are  leased. 

jeltersou  Market,  at  Greenvrich  Avenue  and  Sixth  Avenue,  occupies  36,000  square  feet.  This  Is  a  retail 
raariiet.     Space  is  rented  by  the  city  to  dealers. 

Gansevoort  Market,  an  open  square  bounded  by  West,  Little  West  Twelfth,  Washington  and  Ganse- 
voort  Streets,  has  no  buildings  of  any  kind.  It  is  by  legislation  restricted  to  the  use  of  farmers  and  gardeners 
for  the  sale  of  products  they  themselves  have  grown.  Each  farmer  is  charged  25  cents  daily.  It  is  mostly 
a  wholesale  market  for  dealers. 

Delancey  Street  Market  is  under  the  approach  to  Williamsburg  Bridge  at  Pitt  and  Willett  Streets,  where 
Qsh,  vegetables  and  fruits  and  miscellaneous  dry  goods  are  sold.     It  occupies  a  soace  400  x  100  feet. 

Harlem  Market — Under  Harlem  Bridge,  130th  Street  and  3d  Avenue.    Things  are  sold  at  retail. 

Queensboro  Market,  retail,  under  Queensboro  Bridge;  Manhattan  approach,  let  Avenue,  Avenue  A,, 
59th  and  60th  Streets. 

Wallabout  Market  has  an  area  of  thirty-six  acres.  It  extends  from  Clinton  Avenue  to  East  Avenue^  to 
Wallabout  Basin.  The  city  owns  the  land  and  the  ground  is  leased.  Many  farmers  use  this  market  to  sell 
their  produce  to  dealers,  and  pay  25  cents  a  day  lor  each  wagon  space  in  the  market.  Mostly  all  the  pur- 
chases are  wholesale. 
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DISBURSEMENTS    BY    FEDERAL    PROHIBITION    DIRECTORS. 

(In  tho  year  ended  June  30,  1920.) 


States. 

Salaries. 

Other  and 
Total. 

States. 

Salaries. 

Other  and 
Total. 

States. 

Salaries. 

Other  and 
Total. 

Alabama.... 

$6,889.99 

88,989.19 

Maryland . . . 

84,645.34 

$5,637.33 

Oregon 

83,352.21 

84,289.71 

Arizona 

3,764.73 

6,.326.94 

Mas'aclius'ts 

3,925.01 

5,887.31 

Pennsylv'ia.. 

21,43J.55 

33,042.32 

Arkansas . .  . 

2,813.20 

3,083.43 

Michigan .  .  . 

6,918.44 

10,243.25 

Porto  Rico. . 

1,566.64 

2,373.05 

California. . . 

6,646.94 

10,810.13 

Minnesota. . 

5,507.78 

7,173.52 

Rhode  Is...  . 

2,587.65 

3,370.93 

Colorado... , 

3,410.76 

3,9.52.94 

Mississippi. . 

6,095.55 

8,430.89 

S.  Carolina.. 

5,136.10 

7,457.20 

Connecticut. 

4,341.70 

6,529.32 

Missouri. . .  . 

6,967.08 

9,079.81 

S.  Dakota... 

2,216.07 

2,403.02 

Delaware . . . 

1.936.67 

2,539.44 

Montana.  .  . 

3,223.89 

4,769,54 

Tennessee. .  . 

5,665.01 

7,239.97 

Florida 

6,484.67 

8.227.58 

Nebraska. .'. 

4,100.00 

4,954.26 

Texas 

7,342.79 

9,870.73 

Georgia 

7,569.90 

9,980.18 

Nevada 

3,829.18 

5,156.34 

Utah 

2,544.42 

4,017.72 

Idaho 

2,110.83 

3,717.92 

New  Hamp.. 

1,973.62 

2,406.32 

Vermont. . . . 

1,189.17 

1,678.71 

Illinois 

17,517.94 

23,892.35 

New  Jersey.. 

1,830.75 

6,301.63 

Virginia.  .  .  . 

8,635.15 

10,879.45 

Indiana 

7,681.92 

9,664.04 

New  Mexico. 

2,231.67 

3,227.04 

Washington . 

5,616.68 

9,221.37 

Iowa 

5,604.17 

6,838.25 

New  York... 

30,125.40 

44,358.91 

W.  Virginia.. 

2,754.15 

3,169.05 

Kansas 

6,830.54 

10,635.99 

N.  Carolina. 

5.481.13 

6,917.36 

Wisconsin . . . 

6,358.33 

7,851.12 

Kentucky. .. 

11,810.52 

14,981.75 

N.  Dakota.  . 

2,481.20 

2,932.04 

Wyoming . . . 

1,009.17 

1,483.82 

Louisiana. . . 

4,767.67 

7,047.17 

Ohio 

9,108.61 

13,382.43 

Maine 

2,820.00 

3,964.81 

Oklahoma... 

4,090.30 

6,732.29 

Total 

282,942.79 

397,239.93 

CURIOUS    FACTS    ABOUT    TEETH. 

(Prepared  by  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  N.  Y.  City,  in  connection  with  an  exhibition.) 

The  "Aristotle's  lantern"  of  the  sea-urchin  consists  of  five  pyramidal  jaws,  each  carrying  a  long,  slender 
tooth  of  continuous  growth,  which  moves  forward  in  the  Jaws  as  it  becomes  worn  away  at  the  point.  The 
horse-shoe  or  king  crab  wears  his  teeth  on  his  legs,  at  the  first  joints  of  which  is  a  series  of  spines  and  sharp 
points.  The  food  is  torn  to  bits  on  these  teeth  and  worked  into  the  mouth  opening.  The  lobster  does  his 
chewing  with  teeth  which  are  to  be  found  on  his  fourth  to  ninth  appendages.  Some  of  these  teeth  are 
adapted  to  seizing  the  food,  others  to  grinding  it,  etc.  The  beetle  and  worm  boast  teeth  as  useful  and 
efllcient  as  any.  Of  course  there  are  teeth  of  many  kinds.  But  the  typical  tooth  of  a  vertebrate  or  bacl;- 
boned  animal,  consists  of  (1)  pulp  contained  in  a  cavity,  which  by  deposition  of  lime  in  its  exterior  por- 
tion becomes  (2)  dentine,  ivory  or  bone,  forming  the  body  of  the  tooth,  (3)  enamel,  overlying  the  dentine 
on  the  crown  of  the  tooth,  and  (4)  cement,  usually  surrounding  the  base  of  the  tooth  and  sometimes  cover- 
ing-part or  all  of  the  enamel  ol  the  crown.  , 

The  teeth  of  some  animals,  however  (the  sperm  whale,  for  example),  have  no  enamel  whatsoever. 
In  man,  as  In  most  mammals,  the  teeth  are  set  in  distinct,  separate  sockets,  called  by  the  initiated  "alveolas." 
and  are  separated  by  a  membrane  from  the  surrounding  bone.  But  nature  has  other  ways  ol  implanting 
teeth.  The  extinct  sea  reptile  known  to  the  scientist  as  Ichthyosaurus  had  his  teeth  planted  in  a  continu- 
ous shallow  groove,  as  was  the  habit  witli  certain  birds  which  lived  many  centuries  ago.  Modern  birds, 
however,  have  adopted  tKe  fashion  of  going  toothless.  Another  sort  of  attachment  of  the  teeth  is  by  means 
ol  a  bony  union  of  the/>uter  side  of  the  teeth  with  the  inner  side  of  the  jaw.  In  a  fourth  case  the  base  of 
the  tooth  is  completely  fused  with  the  side  of  the  jaw.  It  is  another  evidence  of  a  beneficial  nature  that 
man,  the  only  creature  who  is  given  to  having  his  teeth  extracted,  does  not  liave  his  teeth  implanted  In 
this  last  way.  Some  animals  have  the  advantage  ol  teeth  which  are  more  or  less  movable,  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  attached  to  the  jaws  by  ligaments.  This  is  the  case  with  many  fishes  and  some  reptiles. 
With  snakes  this  arrangement  facilitates  the  swallowing  of  the  food. 

Some  animals,  less  fortunate  than  man,  have  only  one  set  of  teeth,  which  are  expected  to  last  them 
through  an  entire  life-time.  Most  mammals,  like  man.  have  two  sets — a  temporary  or  milk  set  and  a 
permanent  set.  No  mammal  has  more  than  two  sets  of  teeth.  Generally  a  tooth  is  replaced  by  the  for- 
mation below  it  of  another  tooth.  As  the  new  tooth  increases  in  size,  the  roots  of  tlie  old  one  are  absorbed 
until  finally  it  falls  out  and  gives  place  to  the  new.  Most  reptiles  and  fishes,  however,  are  well  supplied 
with  teeth,  having  several  series,  which  provides  for  a  more  or  less  continuous  loss  and  replacement.  Tlie 
shark  is  not  worried  by  the  fear  of  a  toothless  old  ape,  for  he  has  several  rows  of  teeth,  one  behind  the  other, 
and  as  fast  as  the  teeth  in  the  outer  row  are  lost  they  are  replaced  by  those  just  back  of  them.  Replace- 
ment may  be  accomplished  by  the  formation  of  a  new*  tooth  beside  the  old  oce,  which  is  absorbed  at  the 
point  of  contact  until  the  developing  tooth  enters  the  base  and  replaces  it.  That  is  the  way  crocodiles 
and  lizards  do  it.  Or  teeth  may  be  formed  at  the  back  of  tho  series,  these  moving  forward  to  take  the 
place  of  those  worn  away.  The  teeth  of  the  elephant  are  developed  at  the  back  of  the  jaw,  and  the  entire 
row  moves  .slowly  forward,  the  front  ps.\X.  of  each  tooth  coming  into  use  first  and  wearing  away  as  it  is  pushed 
forward.  While  six  teeth  are  developed  on  each  side  of  either  jaw,  not  more  than  parts  of  two  teeth  are 
In  use  at  any  one  time. 

Teeth,  according  to  their  make-up,  vary  in  growth.  Some  teeth  grow  for  only  a  limited  time.  Others, 
more  energetic,  continue  to  grow  throughout  lifetime.  In  the  first  case  the  interior  cavity  occupied  by 
the  pulp  fills  up  and  growth  ceases.  In  the  latter  instance  the  pulp  cavity  remains  open,  the  tooth  is  con- 
tinually pushed  outward  and  layer  after  layer  of  dentine  forms  at  the  base.  The  continuous  growth  of 
some  teeth  is  illustrated  by  a  section  of  an  elephant's  tusk  containing  a  wrought  iron  bullet.  The  bullet 
was  fired  into  the  hollow  base  ol  the  young  tusk,  and  the  continCtal  formation  of  dentine  resulted  In  em- 
bedding the  bullet  in  .solid  ivoi'y.  Not  all  animals  wear  their  teeth  in  their  mouths.  As  has  been  said, 
some  are  partial  to  the  location  of  their  teeth  on  their  legs,  while  others  consider  the  stomach  the  ideal 
situation.  And  even  among  those  animals  who  consider  that  the  tooth's  sphere  is  the  mouth,  there  are 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  iust  where  teeth  can  be  worn  with  propriety. 

The  frog  grows  teeth  only  on  his  upper  jaw.  The  animal  known  as  Hoffman's  sloth  has  teeth  only  on 
the  hinder  parts  of  both  jaws.  The  gazelle's  teeth  are  permitted  to  grow  on  both  jaws,  with  the  exception 
of  the  front  of  the  upper  jaw.  Despite  these  and  similar  eccentricities,  however,  most  animals,  tncluding 
the  majority  of  mammals,  have  their  teeth  grow  continuously  on  the  edges  of  both  jaws.  The  form  and 
arrangement  of  the  teeth  of  various  animals  differ  to  meet  the  various  circumstances.  The  teeth  (or  saw) 
of  the  saw-fish,  far  removed  from  the  mouth,  are  designed  for  wounding  or  killing  the  prey.  The  teeth 
of  the  python  are  made  for  seizing  and  grasping,  and  are  long  and  recurved  so  as  to  hold  the  prey  while 
the  gullet  la  worked  over  it.  The  teeth  of  the  ray,  which  feeds  on  shellfish,  are  adapted  to  crushing.  The 
lion's  teeth  are  shaped  for  cutting,  rending  and  killing.     His  posterior  teeth  act  as  scissors. 

The  teeth  of  the  beaver  are  long,  sharp  and  chisel-shaped — requisite  tools  for  his  life  s  work  of  gnaw- 
ing. The  fangs  or  front  teeth  of  the  poisonous  snake  are  really  tubes  which  serve  as  hypodermic  syringes 
to  inject  the  poison.  An  opening  at  the  base  of  the  fang  connects  with  the  poison  sac.  Reserve  fangs 
back  of  the  ones  in  use  soon  replace  those  lost,  so  that  removing  the  fangs  of  a  "poisonous  snake  renders 
him  only  temporarily  harmless.  The  elephant  grinds  his  food  between  teeth  whose  rougheDed  surfacts 
act  like  mill-stones.  The  whale  strains  or  silts  the  water  with  which  he  fills  his  mouth  by  ejecting  it  through 
his  teeth — sieves  formed  by  plates  of  baleen.  In  this  way  he  retains  in  his  mouth,  on  the  Inner,  hairy  sur- 
face, the  small  animals  left  by  the  receding  water,  on  which  he  dines. 
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TROOPS    FURNISHED    BY    EACH    STATE    IN    WORLD    WAR. 

(April  7,  1917,  to  Nov.  11,  1918,  including  Regular  Army,  National  Army,  National  Guard,  Navy, 
Marine  Corps,  Coast  Guard,  and  United  States  Guards.) 


STATE. 

Total 
Troops. 

P.  C. 

of 
Total 

State. 

Total 
Troops. 

P.  C. 

Of 
Total 

State. 

Total 
Troops. 

P.  C. 

of 
Total 

State. 

ToUl 
Troops. 

P.O. 

of 
Total 

N.  Y... 

Pa 

Ill 

Ohio... 

Tex 

Mass. . . 
Mich... 

Mo 

Cal 

N.  J.... 

Ind 

Minn... 

493,892 
370,961 
320,228 
243,548 
198,228 
193,415 
168,131 
163,700 
154,930 
138,691 
130,670 
123,325 
122,215 
119,792 
102,786 

10.37 
7.79 
6.72 
5.1  J 
4.16 
4.06 
3.53 
3.44 
3.25 
2.91 
2.74 
2.59 
2.56 
2.51 
2.16 

Oltla. 

Va 

Ky 

Tenn... 
N.  C... 

Ala 

La 

Kan.... 
Ark.... 
Conn . . . 
W.  Va.. 
Miss... 
S.  C... 
Wash . . . 
Md 

95,100 
93,499 
91,821 
91,386 
88,168 
86,916 
80,834 
78,733 
71,862 
67,092 
65,127 
64,758 
64,739 
63,775 
61,839 

2.00 
1.96 
1.93 
1.92 
1.85 
1.82 
1.70 
1.65 
1.51 
1.41 
1.37 
1.36 
1.35 
1.34 
1.30 

Neb.... 

Col 

Mont... 

Fla 

Ore 

S.  D..  . 

Me 

N.D... 
R. I.... 
D.  of  C. 
Idaho. . 
Utah... 
P.  Rico. 
N.  H... 
N.  Mex. 

59,287 
44,802 
44,048 
42,301 
41,671 
34,662 
31,887 
30,033 
26,468 
24,853 
'    23,571 
22,571 
'18,477 
18,404 
15,162 

1.24 
.94 
.92 
.89 
.87 
.73 
.67 
.63 
.56 
.52 
.49 
.47 
.39 
.39 
.32 

AH   .... 
Wyo.  .  . 

Vt 

Del 

Hawaii. 
P. I.... 

Nev 

No  res . . 
Alaslca.. 
Samoa. . 
Guam.. 
Vir.  Is.. 

Total. 

13.377 

13,209 

'11,929 

9,379 

6,557 

6.535 

5,972 

3,834 

2,381 

2,211 

262 

67 

.28 

.28 

.25 

.20 

.14 

.14 

.12 

.08 

.05 

.044 

.005 

.001 

Iowa. . . 
Ga 

4.764,071 



THE    AMERICAN    BISON. 

(By  the  late  "Buffalo"  Jones.) 

The  bison  is  an  animal  perfectly  trained  to  take  every  advantage  of  his  environments.  His  instinct 
surpasses  that  of  the  shrewdest  ranchman — because  tor  ages  he  maintained  himself  where  the  cattle  of 
the  ranchman  are  now  dying.  There  is  no  waste  grass  left  on  the  four-foot  swath  which  the  animal  cuts 
In  feeding.  The  herd  rises  at  dawn  and  commences  to  graze.  When  filled  they  start  lor  the  trail,  led 
usually  by  an  old  cow,  who  gives  the  signal  for  starting  by  sounding  a  grunt  not  unlilce  that  ol  a  hog,  only 
much  louder.  Tiie  remainder  ol  the  herd  drop  in  behind,  following  exactly  in  her  footprints  until  they 
reach  the  path  which  leads  them  to  their  drinking  place.  This  path  never  exceeds  twelve  inches  in  width. 
It  is  the  same  path  along  which  tlie  ancestors  of  these  buffalo  have  traveled  for  countless  ages. 

When  the  pool,  lake  or  stream  is  reached  the  buffalo  stop  in,  fill  themselves  and  immediately  return 
to  the  banks  instead  ol  lingering  in  the  water  and  polluting  it,  as  domestic  cattle  do.  Thus,  by  keeping 
to  one  track,  they  have  saved  the  grass  over  which  the  cattle  straggle  to  water,  and  they  have  kept  the 
water  pure  and  fresh.  After  resting  an  hour  or  so  they  wend  their  way  over  a  well  defined  trail  for  miles 
and  miles,  without  cutting  a  blade  of  the  grass  which  is  so  neces.sary  for  their  subsistence.  If  the  man  who 
"causes  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  only  one  has  grown"  is  a  benefactor  of  the  race,  how  much  more 
Is  the  buffalo  a  benefactor,  who  preserves  thousands  of  blades  that  other  animals  ruthlessly  destroy? 

The  buffalo  never  yields  to  disease.  He  is  clean  in  his  domestic  habits  and  in  consequence  always 
drinks  pure  water,  eats  clean,  fresh  grass,  does  not  besmear  himself  with  fllth  and  consequently  never  suffers 
from  any  ol  the  skin  diseases  common  to  domesti,c  or  range  cattle.  His  thick  underfur  and  the  "pantalets" 
which  cover  his  legs  make  him  unaware  of  the  existence  of  flies  in  summer  and  allow  him  to  fatten  where 
domestic  cattle  grow  thin  and  die  on  account  of  these  pests.  When  winter  comes  he  adds  an  additional 
robe  of  fur  to  his  robe  of  fat,  .and  turning  his  head  to  the  storm  eats  quietly  along  to  the  front  in  the  face 
of  the  fiercest  blizzards  that  ever  blew. 

There  are  many  small  traits  of  the  buffalo  that  are  lacking  in  cattle.  The  buffalo  cow  never  allows 
her  calf  to  be  destroyed  by  the  coyote.  The  buffalo  never  mire  in  swamps  or  pools,  a.s  so  many  cattle  do. 
When  they  flpd  that  they  are  becoming  stuck  they  throw  themselves  on  their  sides  and  swim  or  paddle 
through  the  mud  as  would  a  hog.  In  spring  time  they  curry  themselves  by  rolling  in  wallows,  made  in  the 
hard,  dry  clay,  thus  removing  their  winter  coats  and  loosening  up  their  skins,  so  as  to  take  on  flesh.  They 
always  lie  with  their  backs  up  a  hill  so  as  to  rise  early,  and  always  have  guards  out  day  and  night  to  warn 
the  herd  of  approaching  danger.  They  always  face  a  storm,  and  never  "drift,"  as  do  cattle.  They  lie 
down  with  their  heads  to  the  fiercest  storm,  tlirowing  their  heads  around  on  their  sides  and  sleeping  con- 
tentedly, while  the  great  mass  of  fur  on  their  high  humps  shields  the  more  exposed  parts  of  their  bodies 
from  the  winds. 

A  strange  thing  about  a  buffalo  is  that  the  younger  females  always  follow  the  old  grandmothers. 
They  seem  to  propagate  in  families,  and  the  families  can  be  distinguished  by  peculiar  facial  resemblances. 
No  person  ever  saw  a  herd  of  buffalo  move  in  a  straight  line.  They  always  take  a  zig-zag  course.  My 
explanation  is  this:  A  buffalo  is  a  very  cautious  animal.  Their  shaggy  foreheads  prevent  their  seeing 
objects  on  either  side  of  them.  To  prevent  a  surprise  from  an  enemy  they  walk  obliquely  to  the  right, 
and  then  to  the  left,  and  in  that  way  get  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 

HARE    HUNTING,    ANCIENT    AND    MODERN. 

Xenophon,  in  350  B.  C,  hunted  Attic  hares  in  the  country  around  Sclllus.  Edward  III.,  of  England, 
in  his  campaign  in  France  maintained  60  couple  of  harriers;  while  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  first  lady  to  hold 
the  office  of  Master  of  Hounds,  kept  both  hunting  harriers  and  beagles.  James  I.,  maintained  his  jelly 
dogs  in  style,  paying  Sir  Patrick  Houme,  Master  of  the  Priory  Harriers,  "for  his  fee  £126  per  annum,  and 
for  keeping  one  footman,  four  horses,  and  twenty  couple  of  dogs,  another  himdred,"  Richard  Gwynne, 
Groom  of  the  Harriers  to  the  Prince,  also  receiving  13d.  per  diem  and  20  shillings  a  year  for  his  livery. 
Although  William  III.'s  pack  were  called  beagles,  they  looked  far  more  like  foot  harriers,  and  were  evidently 
hunted  on  horseback,  for  at  a  noted  meet  at  Welbeck  in  1695  the  field  is  reported  to  have  totalled  over 
400  horsemen.     George  IV. 's  beagles  were  a  foot  pack. 

Britain  has  always  been  celebrated  for  its  hounds;  and  as  long  ago  as  A.  D.  264  Opplan  in  his  "Cyne- 
gatica"  (Book  I.,  p.  468)  describes  what  we  may  take  to  be  the  earliest  ancestors  of  the  harrier.  According 
to  Oppian,  "Those  excellent  kind  of  scenting  dogs  were  bred  by  the  fierce  nation  of  painted  Britons,  who 
called  them  Agassaeus;  in  size  they  are  small,  resembling  worthless,  greedy  house  dogs  who  gape  under 
tables.  They  are  crooked,  lean,  coarse-haired,  and  dull-eyed  (the  same  defects  we  find  Xenophon  de- 
ploring in  his  pack);  but  armed  with  deadly  teeth  and  powerful  claws  and  are  of  most  excellent  nose." 
From  this  indigenous  race,  crossed  no  doubt  with  the  hounds  Introduced  by  Saxon  and  Danish  ancestors 
when  they  settled  in  the  country,  and  recrossed  with  the  Normandy  hounds  and  the  black  and  white  St. 
Huberts,  were  gradually  evolved  the  slow,  old-fashioned  hounds  known  as. the  Southern  and  the  Talbot, 
Big,  lumbering  hounds,  standing  a  good  26  inches  high,  slow  as  a  man  according  to  modem  ideas,  and 
possessing  many  glaring  defects  in  make  and  shape,  they  also  possessed  wonderful  patience  and  scenting 
powers  and  grand  voices — "Matched  in  mouth  like  bells,  each  under  each." 

Although  these  big,  heavy  hounds  were  used  to  hunt  hare  in  several  parts  of  England  as  late  as  the 
middle  ol  the  18th  century,  the  majority  ol  Masters  of  harriers  were  beginning  to  follow  Beckford's  advice, 
and  were  crossing  this  old  Southern  hound  with  the  active,  nimble  North  country  beagle,  endeavoring  to 
get  as  much  bone  and  strength  in  as  small  a  compass  as  possible,  and  to  reproduce  in  tJieir  own  kenneL") 
Somerville's  portrait  of  the  perfect  hound. 
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STRENGTH  OF  THE  ARMY  AND  THE  GUARD. 

THE  Regular  Army  and  National  Guard  are  keepine  pace  with  each  other  lu  the  development  of  strength 
under  the  Government's  plans  for  military  reorganization,  and  In  officers  and  enlisted  men  these  two  arms 
of  the  military  service  have  (Nov.  30,  1920)  an  aggregate  of  297,671  officers  and  men,  according  to  flgurea 
made  public  by  Major  Gen.  Peter  C.  Harris,  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army. 

The  Regular  Army  consists  of  13,461  officers  and  208,364  enlisted  men,  while  the  latest  figures  for  the 
National  Guard  show  that  it  contains  4,159  officers  and  71.687  enlisted  men.  In  the  guard  and  regulars 
combined  there  are  now  17.620  officers  and  280.051  enlisted  men.  During  the  past  month  8,858  officers 
and  men  have  been  added  to  the  Regular  Army,  while  4,135  have  been  added  to  the  National  Guard. 

Now  York  State  leads  the  States  in  the  strength  of  Its  National  Guard.  The  authorized  strength  of 
the  National  Guard  of  New  York  is  20,857.  Figures  given  out  to-day  show  that  the  New  York  guard  now 
has  a  strength  of  10,244,  of  which  508  are  officers  and  9,736  are  enlisted  men.  This  is  about  one-seventh  of 
the  entire  National  Guard  strength  of  the  whole  country.  On  April  1  last  the  strength  of  the  New  York 
guard  was  5.617,  while  on  July  1  it  stood  at  7,635. 

The  distribution  of  the  strength  of  the  Regular  Army  on  Nov.  30  follows: 


Com- 
missioned. 

En- 
listed. 

Total. 

Com. 
missioned. 

En- 
listed. 

Total. 

United  States 

Philippines 

11,442 

578 

511 

293 

263 

69 

60 

24 

158.678 

18.248 

14.853 

6.838 

5.715 

1,816 

1,338 

820 

170.120 

18,926 

15,364 

7.131 

5,978 

1,875 

1,398 

844 

Fran,ce 

93 

5 

67 

66 

5 
2 

48 
3 

98 

England 

7 

At  large 

67 

At  sea  en  r'te  M'nila 
At  sea  en  route  U.S. 

Total 

114 

Panama 

3 

Porto  Rico 

China 

13,461 

208.364 

221.825 

Alaska 

UNITED    STATES    TREASUR 

.  Estimates  of  $4,653,856,759.36  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Government  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1922,  were  submitted  to  Congress 
Dec.  6,  1920,  by  Secretary  Houston  of  the  Treasury 
Department.  The  estimates  fall  short  by  5211,000,- 
000  of  the  amount  asked  for  1921,  which  was  the 
largest  sum  ever  ashed  for  peace-time  expenditures. 
Estimates  for  the  current  fiscal  year  are- 


Legislative.  S19.29C,433.95 

Executive..  2,449.461.90 

State 13,683,528.94 

Treasury..  .1,624,483.694  98 

Ind.  offices.  250.079.746.00 

Dist.  OfCol.  26.419.644.99 

War 938,227.567.26 

Pan.  Canal .  16.187,255.40 


Navy 8695,763.767.47 

Interior 366.305.513.42 


Post  Office. 
Post,  service 
Agriculture. 
Commerce . 


2.399,020.00 
585,406,902.00 
53.739.384.00 
29,976.481.00 


Labor 10.835.565.75 

Justice 18.606.792.30 


The  cost  of  the  Postal  Service.  §585,406,902,  will 
be  deducted  from  the  total  estimates  because  the 
expense  will  be  paid  by  revenues  received  by  the 
department.  This  deduction  leaves  an  ultimate 
balance  of  84,068,449.857.36.  The  sum  of  51,300.- 
776.360.87  for  permanent  annual  appropriations  is 
Included  in  the  tftal  of  84.653.856,759. 

The  War  Department  estimate  is  8270,000,000 
leas  than  the  amount  asked  last  year.  Increase  for 
the  Navy  Department  is  5145,000,000.  Secretary 
Baker  wants  3699,275,502  93  for  the  Army,  Military 
Academy  and  National  Guard  Last  year  he  received 
tor  these  5394,700,577.70.  Secretary  Daniels  asks 
for  8658,522,211.47.  Congress  gave  him  524,325,- 
498.40  last  year.  The  Army  Air  Service  would  cost 
860,000,000.  according  to  the  estimates.  Navy 
aviation  needs  535.000,000,  Secretary  Daniels  es- 
timates. 


Y    ESTIMATES.    1921-1922. 

The  United  States  Shipping  Board  asks  for  $147.- 
898,520,  as  against  5442,500,000,  which  it  received, 
last  year. 

Pensions  take  up  $265,190,000  of  the  amount 
asked  by  John  Barton  Payne,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. The  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau  should 
cost  5160,000,000,  so  Secretary  Houston  reports. 

Items  In  the  State  Department's  request  are 
51,799.000  for  diplomatic  salaries,  51,250,000  for 
the  contingent  expenses  of  foreign  missions,  53,884,- 
000  for  consular  salaries,  51,500,000  for  their  ex- 
penses and  51,000,000  for  the  "entry  of  aliens  into 
the  United  States." 

Attorney  General  Palmer  wishes  8300.000,000  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  National  Prohibition  Act 
and  52,650,000  for  the  detection  and  prosecution 
of  general  crime.  Prohibition  enforcement  as  well 
as  the  enforcement  of  the  Narcotic  Law  will  cost 
57,500.000,  according  to  Secretary  Houston.  The 
salary  list  of  the  Prohibition  Bureau  would  come 
to  55.135,300,  as  against  51,657,405.55  expended 
in  1920. 

The  annual  permanent  appropriations  totalling 
51,300,776,360  carry  5265,751,000  for  the  sinking 
fund  and  5922,650,000  for  Interest  on  the  public 
debt. 

The  Interior  Department  wants  525.686.000  for 
the  reclamation  service;  the  War  Department. 
568,000.000  for  army  engineers'  work  on  rivers 
and  harbors.  835.676,000  for  fortifications  and  571,- 
476,000  for  military  posts,  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  5666,000  for  stamping  out  the  pink 
bollworm. 


UNITED    STATES    SHSPPINC    BOARD    BALANCE-SHEET     1917-1920. 

The  Shipping  Board  made  public  Dec.  10,  1920,  a  "consolidated  balance  sheet  as  of  June  30,  1920," 
giving  financial  transactions  of  the  Board  and  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  from  their  inception  In 
1917  to  that  date.     It  showed  total  liabilities  of  83.537.380.72694  and  assets  of  the  same  amount 

The  liabilities  given  in  the  "consolidated  balance  sheet"  included  appropriations  by  Congress  of  S3.2 13,- 
217,110  "reservll'^  of  8735  618.31 6  and  other  liabilities  of  more  than  SIOO.000.000.  the  whole  totalling 
$4,050  746.866.  The  total  liabilities  of  $3  537 ,380.726  represented  the  difference  between  the  S4^00.0?0'000 
total  and  the  excess  of  expenses  over  revenues  from  operations,  sales  and  the  like,  which  was  placed  at 
8513.336,139. 


294,; 
396  J 

''''''lnu7capikYass"etri"he^BoarriisVe"dt^^^^^^^ 
tures^"for%o''n^stn.ction,'pIi?chSses  and  reconditioning.  The  value  of  ^h'PVards  property  and  equipment, 
fiipl  nil  stntlons  real  pst.ate  and  buildings  automobiles  launches,  and  the  like  was  placed  at  S.l58,byb,.i4ci. 
Expenditurerfdr  construction  of^^^^^^  to  housing  projects  and  transportation  facilities  were 

flven"MS69!604'977      It  was  explained  that  all  of  these  ilgures  ^-^Presented  war  costs  and  not  the  present 

ffand^c^a'I,ffunTll^5\%ri;^?n%e^sre^1iUf7'.^lv^ 

'''Kl\ll'lttuT^^e^^^J^-X^^^^^^  calmed  a  S--  r  v  o' 

from  vovaees  being  placed  at  .'3768.077,700,  while  voya-^e  expenses  were  only  S328.527.y9a.     l\iainten.T.iice, 
inrran°ef  deprec?ltion  and  other  expenses,  however,  more  than  ate  up  these  exce^  ^\\'e°S  of^a"  ^klnds 
heart  nt  shrlnUapp  due  to  annralsals  the  Board  showed  a  total  loss  of  898.038.507  on  rnateriais  oi  an  Kiuoa, 
whlfefhlYos°''of  cont%lct%''anc1ll^^^^^^        was  Placed  at  5105.176,81 1.     DeprecKat^^      ^U  a'^rSTe  °'  ' 
Itself  was  estimated  at  5209,465,323,  insurance  at  5140,393.523  and  maintenance  at  S80,3-i,5/ti. 
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PEACE    COMMISSION    COST    U.    S.    $1,651,191. 


President  Wilson  Informed  the  Senate,  in  an 
official  communication,  Dec.  8,  1920,  tliat  the  actual 
expenses  incurred  on  behalf  of  the  American  Peace 
Commission  that  represented  this  country  at  Paris 
totalled  Sl,651, 191.09.  The  President  submitted 
an  itemized  expense  bill  as  follows:  Expenses 
Dec.  1,  1918,  to  Dec.  31,  1919 — Trave'  and  sub- 
sistence, 528,442.27;  subsistence,  5193,629.90: 
sal3,ries,  5200,871.84;  stationery,  office  supplies, 
printing,  newspapers,  etc.,  350,898.57;  wages  em- 
ployees at  Hotel  de  Crillon,  5131,507.00:  rents, 
$176,853.91;  food,  hotel  and  kitchen  supplies, 
8283,560.47;  hire  and  launder  of  linen.  Hotel  de 
Crillon,  564,969.53;  repairs  and  upkeep  boilers. 
Hotel  de  Crillon,  55,525.50-  telephone  hire,  S166.17; 
fuel,  heat,  light  and  compressed  air,  852,457.21; 
water  rent,  §5,155.05;  inventories  and  legal  ser- 
vices, $12,529.16;  copies  of  German  and  Austrian 
treaties,  53,453.32;  maps  to  accompany  treaties, 
$1,183.85;  damages  and  loss  of  property  at  Hotel 
de  Crillon,  5125,870.82;  taxes  on  premises.  No.  4 
Place  4e  la  Concorde,   51,524.58. 

Special  allotments — Gen.  McKinstry  (proposed 
reparations  commission),  573,375.46;  Col.  E.  E. 
Eiggs,  missions  to  Russia  and  Austria,  519,000.00; 
Ellis  Loring  Dresel  mission  to  Germany,  31,000.00: 
VV,  C,  Bullitt,  mission  to  Russia,  55,000.00:  Lieut. 
Col.  W.  Greene  mission  to  Baltic  provinces,  515,- 
000.00:  Pierrepont  B.  Noyes,  Inter-AUled  Rhlneland 
Commission,  525,112.20;  Capt.  Earl  Bassett,  repre- 
sentative Iiiter-Allied  Commission  to  Posen,  51, 
000.00;  n.  C.  King  and  C.  R.  Crane,  Inter-Allied 
Commission  on  Mandates  in  Turkey,  .3X0,900.00: 
Henry  Morgenthau,  mission  to  Poland,  321,900.00: 
Brig.  Gen.  H.  H.  Bandholtz,  Inter-Allied  Mission 
of  Generals  in  Hungary,  328,838.48;  General  com- 
mission to  negotiate  peace  at  Warsaw,  35,000.00; 
Brig.  Gen.  Chaney,  Inter-AUied  Commissioner  con- 
cerning evacuation  of  Baltic  provinces,  310,000.00: 
Col.  W.  N.  Haskell,  Inter-AUied  High  Commissioner 
in  Armenia,  54,500.00:  Mr.  Rathbone  (Reparations 
Commission),  320,000.00;  automobiles  for  Mr. 
Morgenthau  and  Col.  Greene,  314,602.96;  confidential 
expenses   Presidential   party,    317.534.16;   disburse- 


ments Department  of  State,  588,149.58;  total, 
51,703,712.06;  less  repays  and  gain  by  exchange, 
352,520.97;     total     actual    expenses,    51,651,191.09. 

The  complete  itemized  bill  gave  the  salaries  of  all 
employees.  The  expenditures  in  minute  detail  by  all 
disbursin.a  officials,  the  refunds  and  by  whom  made, 
each  item  being  listed  separately  and  by  voucher 
number.  The  refunds  included  one  by  President 
Wilson  of  914.70  francs  for  expenses  while  at  Rome, 
by  Col.  House  of  10,402  francs  for  official  enter- 
tainment from  Dec.  1,  1918,  to  June  3,  1919,  and  by 
Secretary    Lansing  of   1,589   francs  for  tips. 

There  were  a  number  of  items  which  gave  the 
amounts  expended  by  Rear  Admiral  Cary  T.  Gray- 
son, all  these  being  listed  uader  the  caption  "Con- 
fidential Expenses  of  the  President."  The  items 
credited  for  this  purpose  varied  in  amount  from  565 
to  51,500. 

One  of  the  largest  single  items  in  the  account  la 
.5125,870  for  "damages  and  loss  of  property  at  Hotel 
de  Crillon."  The  Hotel  de  Crillon  was  the  building 
on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  where  the  American 
Peace  Commissioners  and  many  of  the  employees 
of  the  commission  lived  and  had  their  offices  during 
the  Peace  Conference.  The  hotel  was  taken  over 
by  the  U.  S.  Government.  Very  few  alterations 
were  made  in  the  hotel.  The  item  of  more  than 
5125,000  for  damages  and  loss  of  property  repre- 
sented the  claims  of  the  hotel  ownership  after  the 
American   commission's  lease   expired. 

Commissioners  Lansing,  House,  White  and  Bliss 
had  apartments  in  the  Hotel  de  Crillon.  A  large 
number  of  the  employees  of  the  America  com- 
mission took  their  meals  in  the  hotel,  whose  restau- 
rant was  under  American  management.  It  is  noted 
in  the  statement  from'  President  Wilson  that  all 
expenses  incurred  by  the  wives  or  other  relatives 
of  persons  attached  to  the  commission  had  been 
refunded  promptly.  In  most  instances  the  refund 
was    in    payment    of    board    bills. 

The  mission  to  Soviet  Russia  of  W.  C.  Bullitt, 
who  afterward  told  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  confidential  conversations  with  Secretary 
Lansing,  cost  35,000. 


UNITED    STATES    FOREIGN    TRADE    IN    1920. 


(10  months  ended  October) 


IMPOETS    FROM- 


1920. 


Grand  divisions; 

Europe 

North  America . 
South  America. 

Asia 

Oceania 

Africa 


Total 

Principal  countries: 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Tmited  Ktagdom .  .  . 

Canada 

Central  America 

Mexico 

Cuba 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Chile.. 

Uruguay 

Chtoa 

British  India 

Dutch  East  Indies .  . 

Japan 

Australia 

Philippine  Islands. . 
British  South  Africa. 
Egypt 


51,078,373.197 

1,472,621.686 

684,978,335 

1,138.319,376 

174,167,756 

143,822,687 


34.692.283.037 

340.159,664 

16,983,586 

142.047.441 

75,771.411 

17,888,044 

65,348.634 

84,677.485 

17,044,965 

34,434,247 

23,930,742 

47.858.542 

467,639,794 

489,187,957 

62,476,967 

148,939,566 

093,994,386 

190,224,534 

205,370,227 

105,805,857 

31,839,435 

179.523.484 

161,755,321 

111,270.655 

387,133,597 

41,971,562 

101,894,265 

,  19,203,590 

93,678,527 


1919. 


3542,922,937 
972,616,642 
549,675,281 
816,374,722 
130,266,050 
86,988,705 


33,098,844,387 

■    34,152,042 

4,960,590 

87,312,160 

4.914.787 

24,628,062 

40,893,785 

61,271,308 

4,891,172 

38,143,202 

9,562,514 

19,281,178 

219,502,346 

394,155.150 

39.328.590 

118,143.918 

375.310,639 

155.955.865 

184.953.444 

64,691,587 

41,823,531 

125,249,186 

110,839,494 

67,022,302 

315,522,040 

49,377,793 

54.575.244 

33,442,974 

29.136,517 


Exports  to — 


Grand  divisions: 

Europe 

North  America 

South  America 

Asia 

Oceania 

Africa 

Total 

Principal  countries: 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom .  .  . 

Canada 

Central  America 

Mexico 

Cuba 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Chile 

Uruguay 

China 

British  India 

Dutch  East  Indies. . 

Japan 

Australia 

Philippine  Islands.  . 
British  South  Africa 
Egypt 


1920. 


1,598,193.445 
491,356,725 
675,161,245 
212,747.550 
133,647.348 


1919. 


53,721,217,098  -34,263,920,746 


36,832,323,420 


5237 

72 

579 

217 

31 

312 

182, 

82 

113 

99 

38 

1,561, 

841, 

70, 

152, 

411, 

164, 

120, 

42 

27 

121 

83 

42 

350 

94, 

79 

48 

32 


345,560 
642,324 
179,343 
937,288 
703,846 
825,745 
097.515 
813.992 
972.094 
810,214 
895.397 
669.174 
193,156 
895,9"'5 
715.993 
964.865 
474.845 
259.361 
139,485 
083,945 
418,830 
359,941 
989,296 
585.960 
296,793 
132.831 
885,527 
818,370 


1,029,080,203 

376,536,653 

581,407,864 

169,651,136 

78,099,804 


56.498,996,406 

3314,374,270 

140,000,060 

757.402,051 

52,420,095 

31,621,425 

366.091,049 

197,250,120 

117,802,768 

82,459,444 

116,199,636 

69,331,731 

1,866,290,033 

587,639,662 

44,528,600 

106,373,128 

214,566,863 

131,625,518 

101,417,402 

46,699,613 

28,331,94a 

90,287,250 

58,638,431 

41,475,197 

289.219.833 

83.503,599 

61,296,171 

37,909,692 

8.488,789 
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THE  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS. 

The  arst  meeting  of  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  was  held  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  November 
15,  1920,  at  the  call  of  President  Wilson.  Forty-one  nations  were  represented.  The  United  States  Ger- 
many, Russia,  Austria  and  Hungary  were  not  members,  and  consequently  had  no  delegates  present  Paul 
Hymans,  of  Belgium,  provlaional  chairman,  was  chosen  president  of  the  assembly.  In  a  secret  ballot,  re- 
ceiving thirty-five  votes. 

The  following  were  chosen  as  ofllcers  of  the  six  committees  of  the  aa'9embly: 

No.  1  Committee,  dealing  with  general  organization — Mr.  Balfour  (Great  Britain),  chairman;  M-r. 
Wellington  Koo  (China),  vice-chairman. 

No.  2  Committee,  dealing  with  technical  organization — Signor  TittonI  (Italy),  chairman;  M.  Toraa 
Jonescu  (Roumania),  vice-chairman. 

No.  3  Committee,  dealing  with  courts  of  justice — M.  Bourgeois  (France),  chairman;  Senhor  Costa 
(Portugal),  vice-chairman. 

No.  4  Committee,  which  deals  with  finance — Senor  Quinones  de  Leon  (Spain),  chairman;  Dr.  Pes- 
trepo  (Colombia),  vic«-chairman. 

No.  5  Committee,  which  deals  with  the  admission  of  new  members — Don  Hunerus  (Chile),  chairman; 
Dr.  Blanco  (Uruguay),  vice-chairman. 

No.  6  Committee,  which  deals  with  mandates,  armaments,  and  the  economic  weapon — M.  Brantlng 
(Sweden),  chairman;  Dr.  Aguero,   (Cuba),  vice-chairman. 

Tlie  six  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Assembly  were  elected  November  18,  by  secret  ballot.  Five  only  ob- 
tained a  majority  c(  the  39  votes — namely.  Viscount  Ishli  (Japan),  32;  M.  van  Karnebeeck  (Holland),  31; 
Senor  Pueyrredon  (Argentina),  28;  M.  Benes  (Czecho-Slovakia),  26;  and  Sir  George  E.  Foster  (Canada), 
22.  Senhor  Octavlo  (Brazil),  obtained  18  and  three  others  eight  each.  A  discussion  arose  on  the  Presi- 
dent's suggestlon-that  a  second  ballot  should  be  held  between  Senhor  Octavio  and  the  eldest  of  the  three 
which  had  gained  eight — namely.  Dr.  Nansen.  M.  Vivianl  protested,  and  another  ballot  among  all  the 
available  delegates  without  restriction  was  taken,  with  the  result  that  Senhor  Octavlo  was  elected  with  22. 


PUBLIC    DEBT    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES,    OCT.    31,    1920. 

(On  the  basis  of  daily  Treasury  statements.) 

Total  gross  debt  Sept.  30,  1920 324,087,356,128.65 

Public-debt  receipts  Oct.  1  to  31.  1920 $263,098,832.98 

Public-debt,  disbursements  Oct.  1  to  31,  1920 287.945,288.67 


24,846,455.69 


Decrease  for  period. 

Total  gross  debt  Oct.  31,  1920 $24,062,509,672.96 

Note — Tot.il  gross  debt  before  deduction  of  the  balance  held  by  the  Treasurer  free  of  current  obliga- 
tions, and  without  any  deduction  on  account  of  obligations  of  foreign  Governments  or  other  investments, 
was  as  follows; 

Bonds. 
Consols  of  1930.. .  S599.724,050.00 

Loan  of  1925 118,489,9()0.00 

Panama's '16-'36.. 
Panama's '18-'38.. 
Panama's  of  1961. 
Conversion  bonds. 
Post.  S'v'gs  Bonds 


48,954,180.00 
25,947,400.00 
50,000,000.00 
28,894,500.00 
11,612,160.00 


1st  Liberty  Loan .  .1,952,401,400.00 
2d  Liberty  Loan.  .3,323,757,050.00 
3d  Liberty  Loan.  .3,649,224,850.00 
4th  Liberty  Loan. .6,365,61 1,413.00 


8883,622,190.00 


15,290,994,713.00 


Total  bonds $16,174,616,903.00 


Notes:  Victory  Liberty  Loan 

Treasury  certificates: 

Tax $1,782,040,000.00  . 

Loan 555, 163,500.00' 

Pittman  Act 259,375,000.01) 

Special  Issues 32,854,450.00 


$4,237,708,605.00 


War  Savings  Securities  (net  cash 
receipts) 


2,629,432,950.00 

786,848,146.38 

Total  interest-bearing  debt $23,828,606,604.38 

Debt  on  which  interest  has  ceased..  5,715,310.26 

Non-interest-bearing  debt 228, 187,758.32 


Total  gross  debt. . 


.$24,062,509,672.96 


WAR  LOANS  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
From  April  24,  1917,  to  November  15,  1920,  the  credits  established  (after  deducting  credits  which  had 
been  withdrawn)  and  the  cash  advances  were  as  follows: 


Countries. 


Credits,  net. 


Cash  advanced. 


Other  charges 
against  credits. 


Balance  under 
credits. 


Belgium 

Cuba 

Czechoslovakia . 

France 

Great  Britain. . 

Greece 

Italy 

Liberia 

Roumania 

Russia '.  .  . 

Serbia 


3349,214, 
10,000, 
67,329, 

3,047,974, 

4,277,000, 
48,236, 

1,666,260 

5,000, 

25,000 

187,729, 

26,780 


,467.89 
000.00 
041.10 
,777.24 
,000.00 
,629.05 
,179,72 
,000.00 
000.00 
750.00 
465.56 


$349,214, 
10,000, 
61,256 

2,997,477 

4,277,000 
15,000 

1,031,338 

26 

25,000 

187,729 

26,780 


467.89 
000.00 

,206.74 
800.00 

,000.00 
000.00 
986.99 

,000.00 
000.00 
750.00 
465.56 


86,072,834.36 
50,496,977.24 


833,236,629.05 


34,921,192.73 
4,974,000.00 


9,710.525.310.56 


9,580,823,677.18 


33,236,629.05 


96,465,004.33 


Of  the  foregoing  advances  there  were  repaid  up'  to  November  15,  1920,  by — British,  380,181,641  56; 
French,  331,449,357.55;  Roumanian,  81,794,180.48;  Serbian,  8605,326.34;  Cuban.  8500,000.00;  Belgian. 
$10,000.00. 

INTEREST  PAID  ON  UNITED  STATES  FOREIGN  LOANS. 

Belgium,  510,907,281.55;  Cuba,  81,136,865.47;  Czecho-Slovak  Republic,  $304,178.09:  Franco.  S128.- 
140,816.48;  dreat  Britain,  8233,357,185.50;  Greece,  8409,153.34;  Italy,  857,598,852.62;  Liberia,  $161.10; 
Roumania,  $263,313.74;  Russia,  84,595,564.15;  Serbia,  8636,0,59.14;  total,  $437,349,431.18. 
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Rail  and  Auto  Deaths;  School  Losses;  Bird  Cries. 


RAILWAY    AND    AUTO    DEATHS    COMPARED. 

(By  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau.) 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  reported  deaths  from  railroad  and  auto  accidents  and  in- 
juries in  certain  cities.  


City. 


Total 

Birmingham,  Ala. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Oakland,  Cal.  .  .  . 
San  Fri^o'cD,  Gal. 

Denver,  Col 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 
N.  Haven,  Conn. 
Washington, D.C. 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Chicago,  111 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Louisville,  Ky. . . 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Baltimore,  M.d... 
Boston,  Mass. . . . 
Camb  r  idg  e ,  Mass . 
Fall  River,  Mass . 
Lowell,  Mass. .  . . 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Detroit,  Mich. .  . 
G'd  Rap's,  Mich. 
Minneap's,  Minn. 
St.  Paul,  Minn..  . 
Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Where  there 


R.  R 

ACCIDENTS 

AUTO  ACCIDENTS 

AND 

Injuries. 

AND 

Injuries. 

1918. 

1917. 

1916. 

1918. 

1917. 

1916. 

1,784 

1,820  1,766 

3,254 

2,906 

2,252 

41 

36 

15 

23 

11 

14 

59 

37 

43 

91 

99 

91 

38 

19 

16 

24 

21 

18 

.   13 

19 

16 

74 

72 

62 

5 

9 

11 

43 

2H 

21 

12 

8 

16 

22 

30 

26 

12 

14 

18 

28 

22 

23 

6 

15 

9 

54 

46 

37 

21 

2() 

15 

20 

HO 

27 

204 

269 

248 

291 

310 

243 

28 

48 

27 

27 

31 

19 

25 

37 

17 

28 

22 

9 

35 

21 

27 

28 

4-1 

20 

38 

29 

17 

102 

«) 

36 

37 

41 

63 

108 

84 

71 

3 

5 

3 

14 

15 

12 

2 

4 

4 

14 

12 

6 

9 

6 

5 

22 

14 

6 

13 

19 

16 

29 

27 

20 

48 

55 

88 

125 

157 

127 

3 

17 

12 

9 

14 

9 

23 

33 

35 

43 

43 

33 

19 

20 

29 

27 

24 

31 

54 

43 

48 

64 

56 

38 

City. 


St.  Louis,  Mo... . 
Omaha,  Neb.  .  .  . 
Jersey  City,  N.J 
Newark,  N.  J.... 
Pateison,  N.  J. . . 
Albany,  N.  Y.... 

Buttalo,  N.  Y 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Syr.acuse,  N.  Y.  . 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Clovoland,  Ohio. . 
Columbus,  Ohio.. 
Dayton,  Ohio.  .  . 
Toledo,  Ohio.  .  . . 
i'ortland.  Ore...  . 
PhiUidclphia,  Pa. 
Pittsl)urgh,  Pa... 
.Scranton,  Pa.  .  . . 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
P^lchmond,  Va. . . 
Seattle,  Wash .  .  . 
Spokane,  Wash.  . 
Milwaukee,  Wis. . 


R.  R.  ACCIDE.NTS 

AND  Injuries. 


1918.  1917.11916 


46 

13 

72 

34 

24 

17 

60 

133 

12 

19 

47 

74 

27 

15 

35 

11 

138 

100 

36 

10 

25 

36 

9 

7 

5 

31 


55 

12 

51 

22 

15 

12 

62 

78 

24 

22 

59 

111 

33 

10 

34 

7 

115 

122 

31 

10 

25 

12 

13 

8 

8 

45 


59 
16 
57 
18 
15 
21 
65 
89 
25 
25 
65 

111 
29 
20 
41 
12 
99 

105 

36 

9 


10 


30 


.\UTO  ACCIDENTS 
AND  INJURIES. 


191S.  1917.11916. 


93 
26 
30 
62 
19 
11 
90 
691 
25 
o.) 

59 

168 

38 

22 

32 

31 

226 

105 

16 

38 

19 

14 

9 

40 

10 

48 


73 
23 
22 
62 
19 
17 
81 

549 
21 
20 
56 

137 
30 
19 
26 
30 

169 

100 
14 
27 
23 
13 
10 
29 
8 
41 


67 
14 
19 
53 
14 
II 
56 

432 
29 
12 
56 
98 
26 
8 
19 
14 

1.53 
64 
16 
25 


10 

27 

5 

25 


are  no  figures,  data  aro  lacking. 


PUBLIC    SCHOOLS    LOSE    $130,000,000    ANNUALLY. 

(By  H.  R.  Bonner,  Bur.  of  Educ,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Interior.) 
The  average  person  who  completed  his  education  in  1918  had  attended  school  for  only  1,076  days. 

This  is  equivalent  to  a  little  less  than  six  years  of  schooling  of  ISO  days  each.     Wo  are  a  "Nation  of  sixth 

graders." 

Although  most  States  provide  tv/c!ve  vears  of  elementary  and  secondary  schooling  the  average  child 

attends  school  for  only  about  one-half  of  this  time.    Are  compulsory  attendance  laws  sufficiently  stringent 

when  they  accomplish  such  meagre  results? 

ATTENDS    ONE-NINETEENTH    OF    REMAINING    LIFE. 

If  the  average  child  had  gone  to  .sciioo!  continuously  for  the  1,076  days,  he  would  have  been  under 
Instruction  for  a  little  loss  than  thre-,;  calendar  years.  The  United  States  mortality  titatlstics  show  that 
the  e.xpectation  of  life  after  the  aga  of  5  is  ahnost  57  years.  The  avsri'.ge  child,  therefore,  rittends  school 
for  only  one-nineteenth  of  his  remaining  Hietime. 

Let  us  measure  the  product  of  our  educntional  machinery  from  another  angle.  Altiiou.Tii  the  average 
length  of  the  school  term  In  the  United  States  is  a  little  over  160  days,  the  average  cniid  enrolled  in  school 
attends  120  days,  or  about  three-fourths  of  t'he  time.  In  other  words,  nne-fouvth  of  the  sobooi  term  is  wasted 
by  irregular  attendance.  Tlie  teacher  iuas  bean  provided,  the  school  building  has  been  heated,  the  necessary 
school  supplies  have  been  purchased,  the  educational  feast  has  been  spread,  yet  one-fourtii  of  those  who 
are  e.vpected  to  be  present  are  not  there.  No  commercial  organization  cculd  loni;  exist  if  one-fourth  of  its 
expected  customers  failed  each  day  to  appear.  It  costs  the  United  States  annually  to  make  provision  lor 
the  5,000,000  children  who  are  daily  absent  from  school  the  enormous  sum  of  §190.000,000. 

ALL    THE    STATES    LOSE    HEAVILY. 

Alabama  fails  to  take  advantage  of.  40.6  per  cent,  of  Us  school  terra  for  the  maintenance  of  which  it 
spends  S6,066,204.  It  spends,  therefore,  82,462,879  for  children  who  .-.re  not  at  school.  New  York  State 
spends  almost  318,000,000;  Pennsylvania  over  813,000,000;  and  California  almost  810,000-000  annually 
lor  children  who  are  absent.  Although  the  waste  cannot  be  wholly  eliminated,  it  id  rea.sonable  to  expect 
that  in  efficiently  administered  school  systems  not  more  thai  one-t«nth  of  the  children  will  be  absent  from 
school  each  day  because  of  excusable  necessity.  Assuming  tint  this  proportion  of  absence  may  be  expecled, 
we  still  must  face  the  fact  that  an  additional  15  per  cent,  of  those  enrolled  in  school  are  out  of  school  daily. 


BIRD    CRIES    AT    NIGHT, 

(From  the  London  Times.) 

Dwellers  in  London  are  sometimes  puzzled  on  foggy  November  nights  by  the  mysterious  bii'd  cries  that 
come  from  above  the  housetops.  One  is  a  flute-like  whistle  of  two  syllables,  heard  first  at  a  distance,  then 
close  at  hand,  and  again  further  off.  By  listening  intently,  the  plaintive  cadence  of  it  may  still  be  caught 
again  and  again,  each  lime  fainter,  until  at  last  the  sound  is  completely  lost  in  sileuce.  This  is  the  calluote 
of  the  golden  plover,  and  it  comes  from  a  migrating  flock  that  have  lost  their  bearings  in  the  fog,  and  are 
dazzled  by  the  unaccustomed  glare  of  artificial  lights.  Sometimes  the  loud  cry  or  a  pa.ssingiCurlew  will 
surpiise  and  delight  the  London  bird  lover  who  recognizes  it — a  long-drawn  whistling  call  that  is  not  bndly 
expressed  in  the  bird's  name — though  "currleeee"  fits  it  better.  Some  people  describe  it  as  ii  "melancholy 
wail,"  or  "unearthly  scream;"  to  others  it  Is  real  music. 

The  calling  of  such  birds — golden  plover,  curlew,  and  other  wadevs — over  London  usually  heralds  the 
approach  of  colder  weather,  the  birds  wo  hear  being  part  of  the  great  hosts  which  move  southward  when 
frost  binds  the  north.  Occasionally  one  may  even  distinguish  the  clanging  music  of  a  skein  of  wild  greylag 
geese,  carried  out  of  their  usual  line  of  flight  by  northwest  winds,  often  tlie  coldest  that  blow  m  winter.  A 
much  more  frequent  and  much  smaller,  but  .still  distinctly  audible,  sound  In  the  stillness  of  a  November 
night  of  fog  and  mist  is  the  thin  whispered  scream  of  the  redwing,  a  small  but  liandsome  migrant  thrush 
from  Scandinavia,  which  visits  Britain  in  winter,  and  is  common  enough  then  nearly  everywhere,  often  in 
hard  weather  frequenting  London  parks  and  squares.  Throughout  their  stay  these  redwings  Keep  together 
In  flocks,  and  load  a  wandering  life,  parties  of  them  often  passing  over  London  by  night. 


Liberty  Loan  Allotments;  Is  Time  Reversible? 
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FINAL    ALLOTMENTS    TO    THE    LIBERTY    LOANS 

(Corrected  to  Oct.  31,   1920.) 

,    BY    STATES. 

First 
Liberty  loan. 

Second 
Liberty  loan. 

Third 
Liberty  loan. 

Fourth 
Liberty  loan. 

Victory 
Liberty  loan. 

AlabEma 

S6.628.950 

91,500 

3,739,100 

4,202,750 

100,190.900 

12.602.050 

41.008.000 

6.130.600 

§13,847,150 

979,2.50 

9,968,850 

12,486,650 

159,362,100 

20,946,100 

66,942,300 

7,705,700 

$23,181,450 

1.737,250 

11.176,450 

22.714,450 

174.506,200 
31,295.750 
70,316,950 
25.391.400 
25.992.250 
18.053.900 
39.031.600 
4.819.850 
10.972.600 

279.716.650 
84.650.300 

117.160.050 
47.381.200 
43.561.650 
34.555,300 
18,348.100 

228.329.750 
48.729.800 

107.436,900 
98.785.200 
17.817.050 

112,332.900 

18,017,200 

50.524,400 

4,793,400 

14,252,000 

139,858,050 
5,903.300 

985,618.450 
24.582,250 
12,158,750 

225,090,050 
39,018,300 
28.300.800 

467,918,850 
28,717,700 
19,426,250 
31,454,200 
33,783,250 
97,312,700 
12,966,950 
9,330,750 
44,048,750 
42,907,950 
31.913.250 
85.936,350 
6.737.000 

17,076,450 
17.750 

S36,209,150 

3,180,950 

14,533,700 

26,657,650 

291,126,700 
42,007,550 

124,558.750 
22,621,300 
51,042,150 
27.538,100 
62,783,550 
7,080,650 
16,895,150 

468,875,150 

136,336,300 

157,860,100 
73,914,550 
64,151,650 
50,329,000 
27,694.150 

405.330.900 
88,819,350 

176,102,700 

135,441,350 
27,827.750 

177,234,300 

21,928.800 

75,583.200 

5.996.150 

21.979.050 

236.816,600 

5.898,150 

1.826.418.250 

48.804.250 

21.6,57.450 

385,288.000 
48.719.750 
38.362.5.50 

812,076,850 
61,253.300 
39.317.150 
36.256.750 
55.867,250 

124,542,700 
19,878.600 
15.315,450 
83,576.800 
70.189.650 
55.156,000 

121,765.700 
10.183,150 

5.597.100 

$19,971,700 

Alaska 

1.413.050 

Arizona. . .           

6.017.500 

Arkansas 

18,689.550 

California 

186.702.950 

Colorado 

28,581.150 

Connecticut 

82,050,950 

Delaware 

12.784.450 

District  of  Columbia.           ... 

26.710.400 

Florida 

5,271.700 

11,852,400 

1,590,700 

3,617,600 

166,044,850 

27,597,150 

23,522,850 

11,108,750 

17,794,400 

14.198,900 

14.332.300 

177.236.400 

8,611,650 

21,185,650 

4,543,550 

10,063,1.50 

233,713,500 
78,653,000 
79.851,800 
27,895,200 
31,615.700 
23.316.250 
22.996.100 

274.057,900 

17.918.100 

Georgia 

36.394.450 

Hawaii 

4.628.450 

Idaho 

10,963,950 

lUlnoia 

329,785.300 

Indiana 

96,186,800 

110,552,250 

Kansas 

61,208,250 

Kentucky 

42,723,100 

Louisiana 

31.671.700 

Maine 

18.084.550 

Massachuaetts 

222.114.650 

Maryland 

66,058,700 

Mlciilgan 

44.914.950 
26.309,000 

3,162,950 
49,707,000 

8,906,800 
11,996,200 

2,295,100 

9,897.500 
64,572,250 

1,392,850 
530,704,500 

104,380.500 

74,157,500 

11.529.600 

91.563,150 

17.952.550 

31.184,900 

2.809.900 

15.484,400 

122.493.550 

3.860,100 

1,042,230,650 

125,372.300 

Minnesota ... 

96.730.200 

Mississippi 

19,648,100 

Missouri 

117,898,750 

Montana 

12,159,05C 

Nebraska 

43,086,100 

Nevada 

3,309,150 

New  Hampshire 

15,653,800 

New  Jersey 

157,309,200 

New  Mexico 

2,915,500 

New  York 

1,176,004,250 

North  Carolina 

26,164,30C 

North  Dakota 

2,867,700 

126,980,950 

11,801,100 

10,157,540 

217,468,600 

23.073.900 

9,660,650 

233,892,250 

27,702,950 

23,822,450 

411,930,300 

33,466,050 

19,131,45C 

Ohio 

257,804,950 

Oklahoma 

31,773,05C 

Oregon 

25,891,860 
493,512,300 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

38,077,50C 

South  Carolina 

21,134,00C 

South  Dakota 

3.898.200 

10,924.800 

31.210,600 

6.689.150 

6.992.150 

12,630,350 
26,043,650 
63,250,000 
14,158,550 
10,061.550 

24.784,70C 

Tennessee 

37.565,45( 

Texas 

73,176,05( 

Utah 

12,846,25( 
11,135,60( 

Virginia 

57,485,85( 

Washington 

17.070,650 
3.253,450 

27.311.350 
1.508,900 

38.48 1,100 
8.815.200 

81,261,400 
5,132,650 

45,024, 16( 

West  Virginia 

31,371,35( 

Wisconsin 

96,143,25( 

Wyoming 

6,862,25C 

Allotments     unallocated,     by 
States: 
Special  Treasury 

6,273,900 

Fifth  Fed   Reserve  dist 

85,560.050 

182,711,250 

372.200 

Deduct  unallocated  over- 
allotment,    sixth    Fed- 
eral Reserve  district 

3^809,408,700 
1,543,700 



1,989,455,550 

3,807.865,000 

4,175,650.050 

6.964.581,250 

4.497.818,750 

IS    TIME    REVERSIBLE? 

(From  the  London  Times.) 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Aristotelian  Society,  the  Very  Rov.  W.  R.  Inge,  the  new  president,  set  a  puzzle 
for  the  philosophers.  He  said  that  it  was  possible  to  compare  the  sequence  of  events  in  time  with  a  cine- 
matograph film.  This  was  presented  to  us  moving  in  the  direction  which  we  regard  as  normal.  But  it 
was  possible  to  throw  It  on  the  screen  in  the  reverse  order.  . 

We  might  then  see,  for  example,  a  public  s\vimming-bath  with  unruffled  surface,  broken  by  a  splash, 
followed  by  the  emergence  of  a  pair  of  feet,  next  a  human  body  describing  a  graceful  upward  curve,  till  a 
bather  with  uplifted  arms  stood  on  the  margin  of  the  pool  in  the  attitude  of  one  preparing  to  dive.  It  Was 
already  c'ear  that  any  particular  event  in  a  time  series  might  be  past  for  one  observer,  while  it  was  stiU  futur* 
for  another  otserver.  But  our  perception  was  always  of  the  past.  One  person  heard  a  church  clock  two  sec- 
onds after  it  was  heard  by  a  listener  standing  closer  to  the  place  where  it  had  been  striking.  But  it  had  struck 
before  either  heard  it.  Was  there,  however,  any  objection  to  thinking  that  what  we  call  the  past  and  the  fU' 
ture  were  simply  the  order  In  which  events  happened  to  appear  to  us?  We  happened  to  be  moving  away 
from  1900  and  towards  1930,  just  as  the  earth  happened  to  revolve  In  one  direction  and  not  in  the  other 
But  could  1900  and  1930  not  both  be  equally  real,  each  holding  its  fixed  position  in  an  unchangeable  series? 

Were  that  so,  the  direction  of  the  stream  of  time  would  have  a  meaning  only  for  us.  and  might  have  the 
opposite  meaning  for  other  consciousnesses  and  no  meaning  for  an  absolute  consciousness.  The  interest  ol 
the  speculation  extended  from  time  to  cause  and  effect.  A  common  conception  of  causation  involved  th« 
Idea  of  a  transaction  between  two  things  of  which  the  one  was  active,  the  other  passive.  But  this  interpre- 
tation of  cause  was  being  replaced  Ui  science  by  the  Idea  that  "cause"  and  "effect"  indicated  nothing  more 
than  different  positions  in  the  time  sequence.  When  we  spoke  of  the  past  determining  the  future,  we  might 
also  speak  of  the  future  justifying,  explaining  or  even  determining  tjje  past.  Past  and  future,  cause  and  ef- 
fect, might  indeed  be  mere  aspects  ol  a  timeless  reality. 
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HISTORY    OF    BUBONIC    PLAGUE    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

The  following  history  of  bubonic  plague  In  the  United  States  is  quoted  from  an  articld--  by  Dr.  W.  H. 
Kellogg,  of  the  California  State  Board  of  Health,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Public  Health:  "The  first 
appearance  of  plague  on  the  North  American  Continent  was  In  1900  at  San  Francisco,  when  the  body  of 
a  Chinese,  dead  of  this  disease,  was  discovered  in  the  Chinese  quarter.  We  had  been  on  the  lookout  for 
plague,  as  it  was  present  in  Honolulu,  which  it  had  reached  in  December,  1899.  This  case  was  proven 
bacteriologically,  and  the  Board  of  Health  of  San  Francisco,  on  receipt  of  the  preliminary  findings,  placed 
the  entire  district  known  as  Chinatown,  comprising  about  twelve  square  blocks,  in  quarantine,  the  quarter 
being  roped  oH  and  police  placed  on  guard.  The  disease  continued  to  manifest  its  presence  by  the  discovery 
■  of  cases  now  and  then  imtil  a  total  of  121  cases  and  113  deaths  had  been  reached  by  February,  1904,  when 
jhe  last  case  of  this  series  was  found. 

"In  May,  1907,  plague  was  again  discovered  In  San  Francisco.  A  sailor  taken  to  the  Marine  Hospital 
from  a  tug  In  the  bay  was  found  to  be  suffering  from  plague,  but  he  died  without  being  able  to  give  any 
account  of  himself,  and  the  tug  was  lost  off  the  Mendocino  coast,  thus  efrectually  blocking  any  further  in- 
vestigation. On  August  12,  the  second  case  of  the  epidemic  appeared,  followed  by  13  others  before  the 
end  of  the  month.  The  epidemic  lasted  six  months,  and  the  total  number  of  cases  was  160,  with  77  deaths; 
this  time  not  in  the  Chinese  quarter  alone,  but  scattered  all  through  the  city.  The  last  case  of  the  series 
occurred  on  June  30,  1908.  During  the  year  1907  seven  cases  were  found  in  Seattle,  Wash,  in  the  years 
Intervening  between  February  1,  1908,  and  the  end  of  the  year  1915,  inclusive,  sporadic  cases  of  human 
plague  of  squirrel  origin  occurred  in  California  to  the  total  number  of  13  in  the  counties  of  Los  Angeles, 
Alameda,  Santa  Clara,  San  Benito,  Contra  Costa,  San  Joaquin  and  Monterey.  During  the  years  1916, 
1917  and  1918  no  cases  of  human  plague  are  known  to  have  occurred  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  Ex- 
tension of  the  infection  to  the  ground  squirrel  population  of  the  rural  territory  adjacent  to  San  Francisco 
was  first  demonstrated  in  August,  1908,  although  it  is  probable  that  the  Infection  was  carried  from  rats 
to  squirrels  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Port  Costa  warehouses  during  the  first  epidemic  in  1900-1904.  This 
probability  is  indicated  by  the  occurrence  of  two  deaths  from  plague  in  widely  separated  locations  in  Contra 
Costa  County  in  August,  1903.  The  ground  squirrels  of  this  State  have,  therefore,  harbored  the  Infection 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  if  it  is  not  eliminated  from  among  them  by  a  very  wide  and  expensive  cam- 
paign of  extermination  there  seems  little  room  for  doubt  that  a  permanent  endemic  focus  has  been  estab- 
lished. The  extent  of  plague  prevalence  among  the  ground  squirrels  is  sliown  by  the  following  figures  from 
the  Public  Health  Reports  of  recent  date.  For  the  period  of  the  report,  which  varies  with  different  counties 
from  a  few,"days  to  three  months,  ending  July  10,  1920,  Infected  squirrels  were  found  as  shown  below.  Ala- 
meda County  28,  Contra  Costa  County  46,  Merced  1,  Monterey  3,  San  Benito  16,  San  Mateo  3,  San  Joaquin 
4,  Santa  Clara  12,  Santa  Cruz  26,  and  Stanislaas  2. 

"The  figures  for  the  total  number  of  Infected  rodents  found  since  the  beginning  of  the  work  in  1907 
are  startling.  In  San  Francisco  the  number  of  rats  found  was  398,  the  last  one  having  beeen  discovered 
In  October,  1908,  and  in  Oakland  126  rats,  the  last  one  in  December,  1908.  Alameda  County  has  a  record 
of  431  squirrels,  the  last  being  found  in  September,  1919.  Contra  Costa  County  holds  the  record,  the  total 
number  of  Infected  squirrels  foimd  being  1,698.  Following  the  decade  ending  with  1918,  plague  showed 
a  tendency  toward  recrudescence.  In  Oakland  a  series  of  13  pneumonic  cases  occurred  in  August,  1919, 
the  first  of  the  series  having  its  origin  in  exposure  to  plague-infected  ground  squirrels.  In  October,  1919, 
plague  reappeared  in  New  Orleans,  following  an  interval  of  nearly  tour  years  since  its  first  appearance  in 
that  city.     This  was  followed  by  three  more  in  October,  three  in  November  and  five  In  December. 

"So  far  during  1920  plague  has  occurred  in  California  (one  sporadic  case  of  squirrel  origin),  in  New 
Orleans  (three  cases  in  May  and  June),  in  Galveston,  Texas  (two  cases),  in  Pensacola,  Florida  (four  cases 
In  June  and  three  in  July),  in  Beaumont,  Texas  (seven  cases  between  June  26  and  July  18),  and  in  Port 
Arthur,  Texas  (one  case  in  July).  Rat  examination  by  the  Public  Health  Service  in  the  above-named  cities 
discloses  a  rat  epizootic  in  Pensacola,  Beaumont,  Galveston  and  New  Orleans.  The  disease  is  present 
in  so  many  countries  now  that  a  list  of  tliose  harboring  it  would  include  most  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 
In  Europe  it  has  been  reported  recently  in  Greece,  England,  Italy,  Malta,  Russia  and  France.  In  July,  1919,  a 
dock  laborer  in  Liverpool  died  of  plague,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  infection  prevails  among  the 
rats  of  that  city.  Human  cases  have  recently  been  reported  from  Hawaii,  and  a  sharp  outbreak  is  in  pro- 
gress in  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  where  it  was  first  discovered  in  May  of  this  year.  Several  cases  liave  occurred 
recently  In  Newfoundland." 


CUREOSITIES    OF    A^SEr«iC. 


Arsenic  is  so  extensively  used  in  the  industries  and  arts  that  it  is  believed  that  tiiere  are  few  of  us  who 
have  not  a  little  of  it  in  our  bodies,  says  the  London  Mail.  Formerly  a  good  deal  of  chronic  poisoning 
resulted  from  arsenic  in  wall-paper,  the  poison  being  given  off  in  powder  and  also  as  a  gas  in  warm,  moist 
weather.  Many  wall-papers  stiil  contain  very  small  quantities  of  the  poison.  It  is  also  present  In  some 
artificial  flowers,  in  carpets,  furs,  dress  fabrics  dyed  v/itli  aniline  dyes,  and  in  black  stockings.  It  has  been 
found  in  many  cosmetic  preparations  v/hich  women  use  to  improve  the  complexion  and  brilliancy  of  the 
eyes,  accidents  from  these  preparations  being  on  record.  Dr.  Murrell  examined  a  number  of  colored 
tobacco  and  cigarette  covers  and  found  arsenic  in  one-third  of  them.  Used  as  an  insecticide  for  spraying 
fruit,  it  remains  on  the  skins  and  is  sometimes  oaten. 

Glucose  very  frequently  contains  arsenic,  and  thence  it  finds  its  way  into  jams  and  beer.  Many  per- 
sons were  poisoned  in  Manciiester  some  years  ago  by  arsenic  in  beer  made  with  glucose,  and  the  analyses 
of  the  Government  analyst  show  that  the  poison  is  present  in  small  quantities  in  many  samples  of  beer. 
Of  course,  these  minute  doses  seldom  do  any  harm,  but  in  some  people  they  produce  clironic  poisoning, 
with  loss  of  hair,  neuritis,  and  other  evil  results. 

This  drug  is  poisonous  to  all  animals  with  a  central  nervous  system  (brain  or  spinal  cord)  and  to  most 
of  the  higher  plants.  Mice  show  the  greatest  resistance,  and  next  come  hedgehogs,  rabbits;  dogs  and  cats. 
It  is  believed  that  the  smallest  fatal  dose  for  an  adult  human  beiug  is  2  grains,  but  people  have  taken  a  very 
much  greater  quantity  and  recovered.  By  practice  one  can^get  used  to  large  doses;  the  mountaineers  ol 
Styria  eat  as  much  as  8  grains  two  or  three  times  a  week  and  find  the  dose  a  good  tonic. 

Long  ago  arsenic  was  extensively  used  for  the  purposes  of  murder,  and  Mme.  Toffania,  an  Italian,  has 
become  Immortal  in  the  .annals  of  crime  from  her  preparation,  the  "Aqua  Toifana,"  made  from  animals 
poisoned  with  arsenic.  Although  many  deaths  still  occur  by  accident  or  suicide,  arsenic  is  seldom  used 
for  criminal  poisoning  by  intelligent  people  now,  because  tU6  analyst  can  find  it  in  the  body  for  years  after 
death.  It  has  a  peculiarly  preservative  effect,  and  in  one  case  of  exhumation  after  37  H  months'  burial 
(that  of  John  Flanagan,  of  Liverpool,  in  1884)  the  face  and  body  could  easily  be  Identified. 

There  have  been  great  epidemics  of  accidental  arsenic  polsonhig.  The  most  remarkable  case  was 
that  In  Paris  in  1828,  when  40,000  people  were  poisoned.  Also  there  have  been  many  accidents  from  weed- 
killers, and  in  1903  an  analysis  of  sweets  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  revealed  the  presence  of  l-15th  of  a  grain  per 
pound.  A  curious  fact  is  that  when  a  person  takes  arsenic  It  finds  Its  way  into  the  hair  within  about  two 
weeka  and  stays  there  for  years.  ...."•.  
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THE    DAIRY    INDUSTRY    IN    NEW    YORK    STATE. 

CBy  tb«  Department  ot  Farms  and  Markets,  Division  ot  Agriculture,  Albany.) 
A  CENSWi  f^TtMg  the  amount  of  milk  consumed  in  liquid  form  in  New  York  State  during  1918  was 
taken  by  agents  of  the  Division  of  Agriculture  of  the  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets.  This  census 
Included  every  city,  village,  and  hamlet  of  more  than  200  inhabitants.  As  far  as  possible  actual  records 
of  average  daily  distribution  were  taken.  Through  the  courtesy  ot  the  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  reports  on  milk  products  for  1918  were  made  available  for  use  in 
this  bulletin.  These  reports  were  made  to  tlie  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  Federal  Government  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  dairy  products,  on  blanks  furnished  by  the  Government  and  sworn  to  as  correct.  The  census 
indicates  approximately  1,023,034  milk  producing  cows  in  the  State,  value  estimated  at  §102,303,400. 
New  York  State  ranks  first  in  the  value  of  Its  dairy  products.  In  1918  there  were  2,341,401,288  pounds 
of  milk  consumed  in  the  State  of  New  York  In  liquid  form,  and  there  were  2,095,531,125  pounds  of  milk 
used  to  be  made  into  manufactured  products.  The  total  value  of  milk  congumed  in  liquid  form  and  milk 
used  for  manufacturing  purposes  was  8124,725,847.89.  The  average  production  for  the  year  per  cow 
was  4,337  pounds;  the  average  income  per  cow.  S121.91.  In  this  average  no  allowance  was  made  for  milk-fed 
calves.  The  census  shows  over  1,742  place.s  or  establishments  wliere  milk  is  manufactured  or  received  for 
Shipment  in  the  State,  and  divided  as  follows:  630  cheese  factories,  136  butter  and  cheese  factories.  8 
cream  and  powdered  milk  plants,  213  creameries.  59  condenseries.  6  milk  platforms.  633  milk  stations,  28 
skimming  stations,  and  19  combination  milk  stations  and  condensery  plants.  The  value  of  the  dairy 
Xarms  is  $128,540,000. 

MANUFACTURED  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  FROM  MILK  PRODUCED  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE- 

■ ! ; — 


1917. 


Article. 


Whey  butter  (made  from  whey  cream) 

Creamery  butter 

"Whole  milk"  or  full  cream  American  cheese 

"Part  skim"  American  cheese 

"Full  skim"  American  cheese 

Swiss  cheese,  including  block 

Brick  and  Munster  cheese 

Llmburger  cheese 

Cottage,  pot.  and  bakers'  cheese 

Cream  and  Neufchatel  cheese 

All  Italian  varieties  of  cheese 

All  other  varieties  of  cheese 

Dried  casein  (skim  milk  product) 

Dried  casein  (buttermilk  product) 

Sweetened  condensed  unskimmed  milk,  case  goods. . . . 
Unsweetened  evaporated  unskimmed  milk,  case  goods. 

Sweetened  condensed  skimmed  milk,  case  goods 

Unsweetened  evaporated  skimmed  milk,  case  goods.  . , 
Sweetened  condeased  unskimmed  milk,  bulk  goods. . . . 
Unsweetened  evaporated  unskimmed  milk,  bulk  goods. , 

Sweetened  condensed  skimmed  milk,  bulk  goods 

Unsweetened  evaporated  skimmed  milk,  bulk  goods. .  . 
Evaporated,  part  or  full  skimmed  milk,  modified  with 

foreign  fat.  case  goods 

Evaporated,  part  or  full  skimmed  milk,  modified  with 

foreign  fat,  bulk  goods 

Sterilized  milk  (canned  same  as  condensed) 

Dried  or  powdered*buttermilk 

Powdered  whole  milk 

Powdered  cream 

Powdered  skimmed  milk 

Malted  milk 

Milk  sugar  (crude) 

Ice  cream  of  all  kinds 


Total  value  (1918). 


No. 
Fac- 
tories 


1918. 


99 

1S7 

410 

60 

12 

17 

34 

96 

83 

11 

16 

31 

24 

1 

42 

9 

4 

2 

25 

23 

9 

7 


1 
3 
1 

8 
4 

15 
3 

13 

118 


Pounds. 


424,485 

13,778,222 

39,191,319 

4,244,472 

709,240 

1.025,231 

1,475,631 

4,938,647 

8,472,881 

3,454,844 

346,863 

3,341,258 

1,306,068 

590 

134,903,255 

38,757,688 

492,612 

1,298,799 

18,920,029 

42,922,899 

1,959,571 

1,962,499 

2,030,303 

524,700 

2,272,123 

7,325 

1,287,821 

519,959 

11,062,912 

298,273 

1,566,793 

Gallons. 

9,109,945 


No. 
Fac- 
tories 


110 
195 
441 
62 
12 
19 
37 
99 
88 
11 
15 
30 
22 


39 
8 
4 
•> 

22 

22 

8 

7 


1 
3 
1 

8 
4 

15 
3 

13 

115 


Pounds. 


1 


400,469 

13,603,036 

35,922,917 

3,151.171 

521,231 

1,165,980 

1,466,893 

4,621,154 

10,996,744 

2,967.830 

685,061 

3,564,853 

1,619.116 


215,827,271 

37,466,914 

1,619,025 

1,326,654 

10.341,706 

49,792,892 

2,701,540 

2,139,279 

2,512,093 

504,300 

1,828,516 

217 

2,398,849 

524,873 

11,531,487 

395.078 

1,676,814 

11,113,701 


Dollars. 


218,723 

7,005,563 

9.160,344 

661.746 

31.274 

466,392 

440,067 

1,109,077 

769,772 

887,349 

205,508 

1,069,456 

259,058 


34,532,363 

2,435,349 

105,236 

53,066 

1.654,673 

3,236,.538 

175,600 

85,571 

'      163,286 

32,779 
54.855 


7,676,317 
656.091 

2,306,>!97 
118,523 
838,407 

33,336,441 


109,745,736 


SHEEP 

IN  NEW 

YORK  STATE. 

Place. 

Number. 

Place. 

Number. 

Place. 

Number. 

Place. 

Number. 

Albany 

Allegany 

Broome 

Cattaraugus.  . . 

8789 
13,332 
4,189 
4,241 
10,063 
5,212 
2,896 
3,028 
8,453 
9,473 
1.855 
4.111 
6.914 
4,535 
14,499 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Genesee 

Greene 

Hamilton 

Herkimer 

Jefferson 

Lewis 

3,661 
873 

32,630 
5,406 
1,607 
1,138 
2,851 
1,845 

45,175 
2,795 

13,046 
1,350 
1,148 

10,698 
4,567 

Onondaga 

Ontario 

Or.inge 

Orleans 

Oswego 

Otsego 

Putnam 

Rensselaer 

Rockland 

St.  Lawrence... 

Saratoga  

Schenectady .  . . 

Schoharie 

Schuyler 

Seneca 

9,562 
35,219 

1,426 
34,338 

2,237 

6,220 

610 

11,836 

202 

9,676 
•  6,082 

1,8.33 

5,063 
14,395 

7,007 

Steuben 

Suffolk 

Sullivan 

Tioga 

27,078 
1.594 
2,912 
5,484 

Cayuga 

Chautauoua.  . . 

Tompkins 

Ulster 

10,044 
2.240 

Chemung 

Chenango 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Westchester 

Wyoming 

Yates 

7,242 
21,613 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Cortland 

Delaware 

Livingston 

Madison 

Monroe 

Montgomery . . . 

Nassau 

Niagara 

Oneida 

11.322 

973 

29,643 

20,202 

Dutchess 

Erie 

Total 

614.816 

Essex 

NEW    YORK    STATE'S    MINERAL   WATER    PRODUCTION. 

Year. 

No.  of 

Springs. 

Gallons. 

Dollars. 

Year. 

No.  of 
Springs. 

Gallons. 

Dollars. 

1913 

64 
69 
75 

9,801,255 
8,201,202 
8.411.616 

871,601 
672,913 
711.697 

1916 

68 
65 

7.746.490 
7,819.314 

697,650 

1914 

1917 

562,874 

1916 
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New  York  State — Ojfflcials  and  Institutions. 

NEW  YORK!  STATE  COVERNMENT. 

Governor,  Nathan  L.  Miller.  Rep.,  Syracuse.     Term  expires  Dec.  31,  1922.     Salary,  810,000  and  mansion. 
Adjutant  General,  Col.  J.  'Lester  Kinkaid,  of  Syracuse.    His  headquarters  is  at  Albany.     He  is  an  officer 

Lieutenant-Governor,  Jeremiah  Wood.  Rep.,  Lynbroolc.    Term  expires  Dec.   31.    1922.     Salary.  S5.000 


Secretary  of  State John  J.  Lyons.  Rep..  N.  Y.  City  . . . 

ComptroUcr James  A.  Wendell,  Rep.,  Fort  Plain. 

State  Treasurer N.  M.  Marshall,  Rep.,  Malone 

Attorney-'! eneral Charles  D.  Newton.  Rep..  Geneseo. 

State  Engineer  and  Surveyor.  .Franlc  M.  Williams,  Rep.,  Goshen.  . 


.Term  ex.  Dec.  .31,  1922. 


Salary  86,000 

8.000 

6,000 

10.000 

8.000 


Agriculture,  State  Schools  of — At  Alfred  Uni- 
versity. Alfred  (where  also  is  located  the  State  School 
of  Clay  Working  and  Ceramics) ;  at  Farmingdale.  L. 
I.:  at  Morrisville,  Madison  County;  at  St.  Lawrence 
University.  Canton;  at  Coblesltill,  Schoharie  County, 
and  at  Delhi,  Delaware  County  (in  connection  with 
the  State  School  of  Domestic  Science). 

The  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  is 
at  Geneva. 

The  State  College  of  Agriculture  is  at  Cornell 
University  Ithaca,  both  of  which  institutions  are 
managed  by  the  State  and  its  representatives. 

Architect.   State — Lewis   F.   PlJcher.    of   Brooklyn. 

Banks   Sttpt.  of — George  V.  McLaughlin. 

Blind,  Commission  for — Hall  of  Records,  New. 
York  City. 

Boxing  Commission — Chairman,  Joseph  J. 
Johnson,  Jr..  Edward  L.  Ditmars,  Walter  G.  Hooke; 
Secretary,  Chas.  White. 

Licensing  Committee — Chairman,  Maurice  McGuire, 
D.  Waiter  Wear,  Chas.  E.  Walsh;  Secretary,  Harry 
Lewis. 

Bridge  and  Tunnel  Commission,  State — Chair- 
mau,  George  R.  Dyer,  of  N.  Y.    The  plan  is  to  con- 


nect New  York  and  New  Jersey  under  the  Hudson 
River.     Both  States  are  co-operating. 

Canal  Board — Composed  of  the  Lieut.-Gov.,  Sec. 
of  State  Comptroller,  Treasurer.  Atty.  Gen..  Eng. 
and  Surveyor  and  Supt.  of  Public  Works. 

Charities,  State  Board  of — President,  W.  R. 
Stewart.  N.  Y.;  Vice  President,  Wm.  H.  Gratwick. 
Buffalo.  Other  Members — Lee  K.  Frankel.  Michael 
J.  Mulqueen,  and  Victor  F.  Ridder  of  N.  Y.;  Dr. 
J.  R.  Kevin,  Brooklyn;  Mrs.  Martin  H.  Glynn, 
Albany:  Mrs.  E.  W.  Higley,  Hudson  Falls;  Ceylon 
H.  Lewis,  Skaneateles;  Daniel  W.  Burdick,  Ithaca; 
Mrs.  Lillie  B.  Werner,  Rochester;  Hy.  Marquahd, 
Bedford  Hills;  Stij)erinfendent  New  York  City,  John 
B.  Prest;  Secretary  to  Commission,  Chas,  H.  Johnson, 
Albany. 

The  State  Charitable  Institutions  are — Cus- 
todial Asyl.  for  Feeble-Minded  Women,  Newark; 
Instit.  for  Feeble-Minded  Child.,  Syracuse;  Custodial 
Asyl.,  Rome;  Craig  Colony  for  Epllept.,  Sonyea; 
Letchworth  Village  (epileptics  and  feeble  minded). 
Thlells;  Hosp.  for  Crippl.  and  Defor.  Child.,  W. 
Haverstraw;  Hosp.  for  Treat,  of  Incip.  Pulm.  Tuberc, 
Raybrook;  Soldiers  and  Sailoi-s'  Home,  Bath;  Wom- 
an's Relief  Corps  Home,  Oxford;  School  for  Blind. 
Batavia. 


INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


The  several  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
receive  5325  a  year  per  capita  from  the  State  for 
such  pupils,  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty- 
five  years,  as  may  receive  appointments  from  the 
Commissioner  of  Education.  Pupils  between  five 
and  twelve  years  of  age  are  received  as  county  pupils 
at  the  annual  charge  to  counties  of  S300.  upon  the 
order  of  an  overseer  of  the  poor  or  a  county  super- 
visor. As  a  rule  the  grounds  and  buildings  of  these 
Institutions  belong  exclusively  to  private  corpora- 
tions, who  appoint  the  superintendent  or  principal. 

N.  Y.  Instit.  tor  the  Instruct,  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  (opened  May  20.  1818),  New  York. 

Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Instit.  for  the  Improv. 
Instr.  of  Deaf-Mutes  (opened  November.  1862), 
Buffalo. 


Instit.  for  the  Improv.  Instr.  of  Deaf  Mutes 
(opened  March  1.  1867).  New  York. 

St.  Joseph's  Instit.  for  Improv.  Instr.  of  Deaf 
Mutes:  Fem.  Dept.  (opened  1870),  Westchester; 
fem.  branch  (opened  1874).  Brooklyn;  male  dept. 
(opened  1875),  Westchester. 

Central  N.  Y.  Instit.  for  Deaf  Mutes  (opened 
March  22.  1875).  Rome. 

Western  N.  Y.  Instit.  for  Deaf  Mutes  (opened 
October  4.    1876).    Rochester. 

Northern  N.  Y.  Instit.  for  Deaf  Mutes  (opened 
Sept.  10.  1884),  Malone. 

Albany  Home  School  for  the  Oral  Instr.  of  the 
Deaf   (opened  Sept.   17,   1889),  Albany. 

Fiscal  Supervisor  of  State  Cfiarities,  Frank  R.  Utter, 
of  Friendship. 


INMATES  IN  N.  Y.  STATE  ASYLUMS  AND  REFORMATORIES. 


Name. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

Western  House  of  Refuge  for  Women,  Albion 

243 
134 

1.337 

1.279 
376 
341 
852 
832 

1,563 

■       731 

617 

176 

1,477 
205 
401 
,-  79 
321 
303 

206 
159 

1,301 
988 
328 
334 
855 
727 

1,596 
736 
625 
198 

1,466 
213 
380 
116 
342 
327 

210 
166 

1.148 
741 
193 
371 
856 
840 

1.623 
786 
631 
204 

1.466 
192 
405 
118 
332 
351 

206 
126 

1,005 
726 
206 
386 
891 
645 

1.724 
837 
582 
177 

1.477 
181 
390 
134 
302 
351 

184 

State  School  for  the  Blind    Batavia 

152 

State  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home.  Bath   

1,002 

State  Reformatory,  Elmlra       

375 

State  Custod.  Asyl.  for  Feeble-Minded  Women,  Newark. . 
House  of  Refuge,  Randall's  Island 

988 
674 

State  Custodial  Asylum,  Rome 

1,939 

SUte  Agric.  and  Indust.  School,  Industry 

State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Syracuse... 
Thomas  Indian  School.  Iroquois 

715 
638 
178 

Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics  Sonyea 

1,348 

State  Woman's  Relief  Corps  Home,  (jxford 

163 

State  Reformatory  for  Women.  Bedford 

371 

State  Hos.  Care  Crippl.  &  Def.  Child.,  W.  Haverstraw 

State  Hos.  Treat,  of  Incip  Tuberc,  Raybrook 

174 

284 

Letchworth  Village,  Thiells 

360 

Total 

11.287 

10,897 

9.499 

10,326 

9.545 

Civil  Service  Commission — John  C.  Clark- 
N.  Y.;  Wm.  G.  Rice.  Albany,  and  Mrs.  Charles  B. 
Smith.     Secretary,  John  C.  Birdseye. 

Conservation  Commission — Commissioner,  Geo. 
D.  Pratt,  Glen  Cove,  L.  1.;  Deputy,  Alex.  MacDon- 
ald;  Secretary,  W.  S.  Carpenter;  Supt.  Lands  and 
Forests,  C.  R.  Pettis:  Chief  Game  Protector,  Llewellyn 
Legge;  Supt.  State  Reserv.  at  Saratoga  Springs,  J.  G. 
Jones. 


Education,  State  Dept.  of — Regent^  of  the 
University  (year  term  expires  is  in  parenthesis) — 
Chancellor,  PUuy  T.  Sexton  (1926),  Palmyra;  Vice 
Chancellor,  Albert  Vander  Veer  (1927),  Albany; 
other  members — James  Byrne  (1932),  Chester  S. 
Lord  (1922),  Wm.  Bondy  (1923),  and  Herbert 
L.  Bridgraan  (1929),  of  N.  Y.;  Adelbert  Moot  (1924), 
Buflalo;  Chas.  B.  Alexander  (1925),  Tuxedo;  Walter  G. 
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Kellogg  (1928).  Ogdenaburg;  Wm.  Nottingham  (1930) 
Syracuse;  and  Thos.  J.  Mangan  (1931).  BinghamtOD' 
William  J.  Walim  (1921),  Yonkera.  Pres.  of  the 
Univ.     and    Commissioner    of    Education — 

Dep.  Com. — Frank  B.  Gilbert. 
Director  of  State  Library — Jas.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.  Dir. 
Slate  Museum — John   M     Clarke. 

The  State  Board  of  Geographic  Names  is  under 
the  Dept.  of  Education. 

Elections,  State  Supt.  of — Henry  S.  Renaud. 
of  N.  Y.  Chief  Dep. — Albert  E.  Hoyt.  Secretary— 
Wm.  M.  Lawrence. 

Excise,  Commissioner  of — Herbert  S.  Slssou  of 
Collins.     Chief  Dep. — Jay  Farrier. 

Fair.  State,  Commission:  Secretary — J.  D. 
Ackerman,  Syracuse. 

Farms   and   Markets,   Dept.   of:  Secretary — H. 

W.  Leversee.  Albany. 


Forestry,  State  College  of.  is  at  Syracuse  Univ. 

Harbor  Masters — Sam'I  B.  Coffln.  Hudson; 
Chas,  Pfrommer,  Rondout;  T.  V.  Roe,  Tarrytown. 

Health,  State  Dept.  of:  Commissioner — Dr. 
Hermann  M.  Biggs  of  N.  Y.  Deputy — Dr.  Matthla.s 
Nlcoll     Jr.     Secretary — Dr.    John    A.    Smith. 

The  Public  Health  Council  is  under  the  department. 

Health  Officer,  Port  of  N.  Y.— Dr.  Leland  E. 
Cofer,  of  N.  Y. 

Highways,   Dept,   of:'    Commissioner — 
Secretary — Major  I.  V.  A.  Hule. 

Hospital  Commission,  State — (Takes  the  place 
of  the  old  State  Commission  in  Lunacy).  It  is 
composed  of  a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  and  a  layman. 
Dr.  Charles  W.  Pilgrim,  F.  A.  Hlggins  and  A.  D. 
Morgan  (lawyer).  Secretary — Everett  S.  Elwood. 
Each  of  the  State  Hospitals  for  the  Insane  has  Its 
own  superintendent  and  local  board  ol  managers. 


PATIENTS  IN  NEW  \^ORK  STATE  HOSPITALS 

>  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

Hospitals. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

Utlca 

1.573 
2.380 
3.087 
2.020 
1.997 
2.328 
1.988 
1,498 
1.107 
51 
3,815 
747 
4,570 
4,438 

1,593 
2.378 
3.133 
2,015 
2,063 
2,347 
2.027 
1,505 
1,115 
67 
4,101 
808 
4,747 
4700 

1.492 
2.391 
3,131 
2.033 
2,095 
2  410 
2,048 
1,560 
1,170 
64 
4,262 
817 
5  004 
4.880 

1,691 
2,455 
3,361 
2,167 
2,142 
2,409 
2,132 
1,573 
1,222 
64 
4,445 
820 
4,951 
4,876 

1.686 
2.445 
2,434 
2.192 
2.199 
2,455 
2,251 
1,687 
1,278 

■  4,662 

844 

5,152 

4,988 

1.775 
2,397 
3,499 
2,307 
2,262 
2,815 
2,303 
1,731 
1.312 

■  4,638 

890 

5,329 

5,099 

1,801 
2,502 
3,524 
2,297 
2,352 
2,782 
2,354 
1,714 
1.3U 

1,769 
2,535 
3,494 
2,184 
2,392 
2,794 
2,260 
1,708 
1,29! 

Willard 

Hudson  River 

Mlddleto  wn 

Buffalo 

Bingham  ton 

St.  Lawrence 

Rochester 

Gowanda 

Mohansic 

Kings  Park 

Long  Island 

4,767 

902 

6.756 

5,290 

4,775 
1,090 
5,87-1 
5,441 

Manhattan 

Central  Islip 

Total 

31,599 

32,599 

33  357 

34,308 

35,213 

36,357 

37,352 

37,607 

POPULATION  OF  N    Y.  STATE  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS. 


Reservations. 

1855. 

1865. 

1875. 

1892. 

1905. 

1910. 

1915. 

Allegany 

Cattaraugus 

754 

1.179 

161 

349 

"'i\Z 
160 
602 
316 

825 

1.347 

155 

360 

"  '  426 
147 
509 
370 

865 

1,417 

139 

401 

"■737 
185 
559 
404 

880 

1.280 

141 

509 

26 

1.195 

"583 
450 

866 

1,472 

104 

525 

■  1,266 

"  ■  503 
384 

1,627 
1,374 

*"565 

'  1.249 

■497 
417 

832 
1,313 

"'546 

18 

Oneida 

Onondaga 

St.  Regis 

1,086 

Shlnnecock 

143 

Tonawanda 

Tusearora 

513 
394 

Totals 

3.934 

4.139 

4,707 

5,064 

5,060 

5,729 

4,845 

Indians — Each  tribe  has  an  attorney,  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State. 


Indian  Reservations  in  New  York. 

Allegany  Reservation,  in  'Cattaraugus  County. 
30,469  acres. 

Cattaraugus  Reservation,  in  Erie,  Cattaraugus  and 
Chautauqua  Counties,  21,680  acres. 

Oneida  Reservation,  four  miles  south  of  Oneida 
Btation  on  the  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  400  acres.  The 
Oneidas  hold  their  lands  in  severalty. 

Onondaga  Reservation  near  the  City  of  Syracuse, 
7,300  acres. 

St.  Regis  Reservation,  in  Franklin  County,  fronting 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  14,030  acres. 

Shlnnecock  Reservation,  near  South  Hampton  on 
Long  Island,  includes  the  Poospatuck,  about  400 
aeres. 

Tonawanda  Reservation,  in  the  Counties  of  Erie 
and  Genesee,  7,548  acres. 

Tusearora  Reservation,  in  the  County  of  Niagara, 
6,249  acres. 

Enumeiation  in  1915  was  exclusive  of  whites. 

The  Thomas  IncQan  School  is  at  Iroquois,  in  Erie 
County.     Superinfendent — Mrs.  Emily  F.  Lincoln. 

Each  reservation  is  looked  after  for  the  State  and 
the  tribe  by  an  agent  or  attorney  appointed  by  the 
Governor. 

Insane — See  Hospital  Commission. 

Insurance,  Supt.  of — Jesse  S.  Phillips,  of  Hor- 
nell.    First  Deputy — Hy.  D.  Appleton 

Labor,  Dept.  of  (State  Industrial  Commission): 
Chairman — Edward  F.  Boyle  of  New  York  City. 
Other  members — Edward  P.  Lyou,  Brooklyn;  H.  D. 


Sayer.  Richmond  Hill,  L.  I.;  ,Ias.  M.  Lynch,  Syra- 
cuse; Frances  Perkins  (Mrs.  Paul  Wilson),  New  York 
City.    .Secretary — Edw.  W.  Buckley. 

Military  Training  Commission — It  Is  headed 
by  the  Mai.  Gen.  commanding  the  National  Guard. 

Parks — The  State  Parks  and  Forest  Preserve  In 
the  Adlrondacks  are  under  the  Conservation  Com- 
mission. Fire  Island  State  Park,  the  Palisades 
Interstate  Park,  the  Newtown  Battlefield  Reserva- 
tion, the  State  Reservation  at  Niagara,  and  the 
Watkins  Glen  Reservation  are  managed  by  separate 
boards. 

Port  Wardens  of  N.  Y.  Port— M.  H.  Blake. 
C.  W.  Ferry,  and  Louis  Jacobson,  of  N.  Y.  City;  W. 
W.  Smith,  Patchogue;  J.  B.  Montgomery,  New- 
burgh;  Ambrose  O.  Neal,  N.  Y.  City;  Richard 
O'Brien,  Portchesler;  Wm.  J.  Maxwell,  Brooklyn; 
Thomas  Rock.  N.  Y.  City. 

Public  Service  Commission  (Up-State),  Second 
District — Chas.  B.  Hill.  Buffalo;  Joseph  A.  Kellogg; 
Geo.  R.  Van  Namee.  Frank  Irvine.  Ithaca,  and 
John  A.  Barhite,  Rochester.  Secretary — F.  X. 
Disney.  ' 

Prisons,  Supt.  of — Charles  F.  Rattigan,  of  Au- 
burn.     Deputy — J.    L.    Long. 

The  Supt.  of  State  Prisons  is  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Parole. 

Prisons,  State  Commission  of:  President — 
Henry  Solomon,  of  N.  Y.  Secretary — John  F.  Tre- 
main. 

The    Board    of    Examiners    of    Feeble    Minded. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  GOVERNMENT— Cowii«!/e<i. 


Criminals  and  other  defectives  is  headed  by  Chaa. 
H.  Andrews,  of  Buffalo. 

Probation  Commission:  President — Edmond  J. 
Butler,  of  New  York.     Secretary — Chaa.   L.  Chute. 

Racing  Commission,  State — Geo.  W.  Loft  of 
N.  Y.;  H.  F.  Sinclair,  J.  W.  Wadswohh,  Genesee. 
Secretary — J.  A.   RelUy,   heartauarters,  N.  Y.  City. 

Reformatories,  State — The  institutions  located 
at  Elmira  and  Napanoch  are  reformatories  for  men, 
and  those  at  Albion  and  Bedford  and  the  State 
Farm  at  Valatie  are  for  women.  The  State  Indus- 
trial School  at  Industry  is  for  boys,  as  Is  also  the 


New  York  House  of  Refuge,  located  on  Randall's 
Island,  and  the  New  York  State  Training  School 
for  Boys,  located  at  Yorktown  Heights.  Each  of 
the  institutions  is  supported  by  the  State,  but  the 
House  of  Refuge  on  Randall's  Island  is  under  private 
management.  There  is  a  State  Training  School 
for  Girls  at  Hudson,  and  an  Industrial  Farm  Colony 
for  Men  at  Green  Haven.  Each  reformatory  ba3 
its  own  managers. 

Tax  Dept.,  State:  Commissioners — M.  J.  Walsh, 
Pres.,  Yonkers;  John  J.  Merrill  of  Alfred,  and  Jas. 
D.  Smith.     Secretary — Geo.  M.  Halght. 


GOVERNORS    OF    k^EW    YORK. 

COLONIAL. 


Governors. 


Adrian  Joris 

Cornelius  Jacobzen  Mey . . 

William  Verhulst 

Peter  Minuit 

Wouter  Van  Twlller 

William  Kief  t 

Petrus  Stuyvesant 

Richard  Nlcolla 

Francis  Lovelace 

Anthony  Colve 

Edmond  Andros 

Anthony  Brockholles, 

Com. -in-Chief 

.Sir  Edmond  Andros 

Anthony  Brockholles, 

Com.-in-Chlet 

Thomas  Dongan 

Sir  Edmond  Andros 

Francis  Nicholson 

Jacob  Leisler 

Henry  Sloughter 

Richard  Ingoldsby,  Com.- 

in-Chlef 

Benjamin  Fletcher 

Earl  of  Bellomont 


Terms . 


1623-1624 
162-1-1625 
1625-1026 
1626-1633 
1633-1633 
1638-1647 
1647-1664 
1664-1668 
1668-1673 
1673-1674 
1674-1677 

1677-1678 
1678-1681 

1681-1683 
1683-1038 

1088 
1688-1689 
1689-1691 

1691 

1691-1692 
1692-1698 
1698-1899 


Governors. 


John  Nanfan,  Lt.-Gov .  .  . 

Earl  of  Bellomont 

Col.  William  Smith 

Col.  Abraham  De  Peyster 

Col.  Peter  Schuyler 

John  Nanfan,  Lt.-Gov.  .  . 

Lord  Cornbury 

Lord  Lovelace 

Peter  Schuyler,  Pres.    .  .  . 

Richard  Ingoldsby,  Lt.- 
Gov 

Peter  Schuyler,  Pres .    .  .  . 

Richard  Ingoldsby,  Lt. 
Gov 

Gerardus  Beekman,  Presi- 
dent   

Robert  Hunter 

Peter  Schuyler,  Pres ...    . 

William  Burnet 

John  Montgomerie 

Rip  Van  Dam,  President . 

William  Cosby 

George  Clark,  Lt.-Gov. . , 

George  Clinton 

Sir  Danvers  Osborne .... 


Terms 


1699-1700 
1700-1/01 

1701 

1701-1702 

1702-170S 

1708-1709 

1709 

1709 
1709 

1709 

1710 
1710-1719 
1719-1720 
1720-1728 
1728-1731 
1731-1732 
1732-1736 
1736-1743 
1743-1753 
1753-1755 


Governors. 


Lt.- 


James    De    Lancey,    Lt.- 
Gov  

Sir  Charles  Hardy.  . 

James    De    Lancey, 
Gov 

Cadwallader  Colden,  Pres- 
ident   

Cadwallader  Colden,  Lt.- 
Gov    

Robert  Monckton 

Cadwallader  Colden,  Lt.- 
Gov ~ 

Robert  Monckton 

Cadwallader  Colden,  Lt.- 
Gov  

Sir  Henry  Moore 

Cadwallader  Colden,  Lt.- 
Gov    

Earl  of  Dunmorc 

William  Tryon 

Cadwallader  Colden,  Lt.- 
Gov  

William  Tryon 

James  Robertson 

Andrew  Elliott,  Lt.-Gov.  . 


Term  8. 


1755 
1755-1757 

1757-1760- 

1760-1761 

1761 
1761 

1761-1762 
1762-1763 

1763-1765 
1705-1769 

1769-1770 
1770-1771 
1771-1774 

1774-1775 

1775-1780 

1780-1783 

1783 


STATE. 


1 1  George  Clinton 

2  John  Jay 

3  George  Clinton 

4'  Morgan  Lewis 

5, Daniel  D.  Tompkins... 

6  John  Taylor 

7|De  Witt  Clinton 

8' Joseph  C.  Yaies 

9  De  Witt  Clinton 

10; Nathaniel  Pitcher 


Martin  Van  Buren.  . 

Enos  T.  Throop 

William  L.  Marcy.. . 
William  H.  Seward.  . 
William  C.  Bouck . . . 
Silas  Wright 


1777-1795, 

17 

1795-18011 

la 

1801-1804 

19 

1804-1807 

20 

1807-1817 

21 

1817 

22 

1817-1822 

23 

1822-18241 

24 

1824-1826 

25 

1828 

26 

1828-1829 

27 

1329-1832 

28 

1833-1839 

29 

1839-1842 

30 

1843-1844 

31 

1845-1846 

John  Young 1847- 

Hamilton  Fish 1849- 

Washlngton  Hunt 1851- 

Horatio  Seymour 1853- 

Myron  H.  Clark 1855- 

John  A.  King 1857- 

Edwin  D.  Morgan 1859- 

Horatio  Seymour 1863- 

Reuben  E.  Fenton 1865- 

John  T.  Hoffman 1869- 

John  Adams  Dix 1873- 

Samuel  J.  Tilden 1875- 

Lucius  Robinson 1877- 

Alonzo  B.  Cornell      .  .  .  1880- 

Grover  Cleveland .  .    .  .  1883- 


IS4S 

32 

1851 

33 

1852 

34 

18.54 

35 

1856 

36 

1858 

37 

1862 

38 

1HS4 

39 

186H 

40 

1872 

41 

1874 

42 

1876 

43 

1880 

44 

18,82 

45 

1884 

46 

David  B.  Hill 

Roswell  P.  Flower . . . . 

Levi  P.  Morton 

Franit  S.  Black 

Theodore  Roosevelt .  . 
Benjamin  B.  Odell.  Jr. 
Francis  W.  Higgias  . . . 
Charles  E.  Hueh?3.  .  . 

Horace  White 

John  Alden  Dix 

William  Sulzer* 

Martin  H.  Glynut . . . . 
Charles  S.  Whitman,  . 

Alfred  E.  Smith 

Nathan  L.  Miller.  .  .  . 


1885-1891 
1892-1894 
1895-1896 
1897-1898 
1899-1900 
1901-1904 
1905-1906 
1907-1910 
1910-1910 
1911-1912 

1913 
1913-1914 
1915-1918 
I9I9-1921 
1921-1923 


*  Impeached  and  removed  from  office. 
Governor,  on  removal  of  Governor  Sulzer. 


t  Became  Governor  by  virtue  of  his  office  aa  Lleutenant- 


CRAND  ARMY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

Commander-tn-Chief — William  A.  Ketcham,  Indianapolis.  Senior  Vice-Commander-in-Chief — George 
A.  Hosley,  Boston.  Junior  Vice-Commander-in-CMef- — Dr.  J.  E.  Gaudy,  Spokane,  W"ash.  SuTgeon-General 
— Dr.  C.  W.  Burrill,  Kansas  City,  Mo.     Cliaplain-in-Chief—Rev.  William  A.  Bosworth,  Wichita,  Kan. 

MEMBERSHIP,    BY   STATES,    JAN.    1,    1920. 


State. 

Posts. 

Members. 

State. 

Posts , 

Members . 

St.^te. 

Posts. 

Members. 

Ala 

3 

5 

11 

92 

57 

57 

16 

19 

7 

18 

347 

231 

265 

256 

52 

55 

75 

243 

4,854 

1.106 

1.489 

225 

607 

116 

356 

7,625 

6,309 

5,977 

5,359 

536 

La.  &  Miss 

Me 

19 
111 
196 
227 
128 
144 

13 
159 

63 

90 

8 

471 

16 
428 

55 

242 
1,828 
6,097 
4,667 
2,015 
2,953 

271 
2,241 

921 

1,833 

86 

9,739 

155 

11,029 

1,039 

Oreg 

62 

430 

22 

.  55 

'  24 

8 

5 

83 

20 

78 

27 

168 

12 

1,660 

Ariz 

Penn 

10,019 

Ark 

Mass 

R.  Isl 

664 

CaL&Nev 

Mich 

S.  Dak 

Tenn 

.     633 

Col.  &  Wyo. . . , 

Minn 

500 

Conn 

Mo 

Tex 

242 

Del 

Mont 

Utah 

162 

Fla 

Neb 

Vt 

1,147 

Ga.  So.  Car. . . . 

N.  H 

Va.  &N.  Car... 
Wash.  &;  Alaska. 
W   Va    

.287 

Idaho ...,,.,.. 

N.  J 

2,185 

Ill .;.'!!:. 

N.  Mex 

N.  Y 

699 

Ind 

Wis 

3,113 

Iowa 

N.  Dak 

Ohio 

D.  C.  (Potomac) 

782 

Kan 

Ky.... 

Okla 

Total 

4,458 

102,438 

J\•^^w  York  State  Legidature. 
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LEGISLATURE    OF    THE    STATE    OF    NEW    YORK. 

SENATE— 1921. 
President — Lieutenant-Governor  Jeremiah   Wood,   Lynbrook. 


Dist.    Names  of  Senators.    Politics. 

1  G.  L.  Thompson Rep.* 

2  John  R.  Karle Rep.* 

3  P.  J.  McGarry ?V Dem.* 

4  M.  S.  Harris Rep. 

5  D.  F.  Farrell Dem.* 

6  W.  T.  Simpson Rep. 

7  C.  C.  Loclcwood Rep.* 

8  A.  Burlingame  jr Rep.* 

9  ,G.  M.  Reischmann Rep. 

10  J.  F.  Twomey Dem.* 

11  A.  L.  Katlln Rep. 

12  J.  J.  Wallter Dem.* 

13  J.  J.  Boylan Dem.* 

34  Bernard  Downing Dem.* 

15  Nathan  Straus  jr Dem. 

16  M.  D.  McCue Dem. 

17  S.  M.  Meyer Rep. 

18  S.  A.  Cotillo Dem.* 

19  Wm.  Duggan Rep. 

20  V.  Tolbert Rep. 


Dist.     Names  of  Senators.     Politics. 

21  H.  q,  Shaclcno Dem* 

22  EmifSeidel Soc. 

23  G.  H.  Taylor Rep. 

24  C.  E.  Smith Rep. 

25  G.  T.  Burlmg Rep.* 

26  H.  S.  Duell Rep. 

27  C.  H.  Baumes Rep.* 

28  J.  E.  Towner Rep.* 

29  C.  \V.  Walton Rep.* 

30  F.  W.  Wiswall Rep. 

31  F.  E.  Draper Rep. 

32  F.  W.  Kavanaugh Rep. 

33  M.  Y.  Ferris Rep.* 

34  W.  T.  Thayer Rep. 

35  T.  D.  Robinson Rep. 

36  F.  M.  Davenport Rep.* 

37  F.  B.  Pitcher Rep.* 

38  G.  R.  Fearon Rep. 

39  J.  Bloomfleld Rep. 

40  C.  R.  Luslc Rep.* 

ASSEMBLY— 1921. 


Dist.    Names  of  Senators.     PolUics. 

41  S.  Lowman Rep.» 

42  C.J.Hewitt Rep.* 

43  W.  A.  Carson Rep.* 

44  John  Knight Rep.* 

45  J.  L.  Whitley Rep.* 

46  J.  B.  Mullan Rep.* 

47  W.  W.  Campbell Rep. 

48  Parton  Swift Rep.« 

49  W.  E.  Martin Rep. 

50  L.  W.  H.  Gibbs Rep.* 

51  D.  H.  H.  Ames Rep. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Republicans. 
Democrats.. . 
Socialists. . . , 


.40 
.10 
.    1 


Total 

♦Re-elected. 


•  ••.-•••51 


York 
York 
York 
York 
York 
York 
York 
York 


City. 
City. 
City. 
City. 
City. 
City. 
City. 
City. 


ALBANY. 

Dist.    Names  of  Members.    Politics.       P.O.  Address. 

1  Edgar  C.  Campbell* Rep. .Albany. 

2  J.  T.  Merrigan Dem.  Albany. 

3  J.  M.  Gatters Rep. .Latham. 

ALLEGANY. 

William  Duke  jr* Rep . .  Wellsville. 

BRONX. 

1  A.H.Henderson* Dem. New 

2  Edward  J.  Flyun* Dem .  New 

3  Bcnj.  Antin* Soc. . .  New 

4  Samuel  Orr* Soc... New 

5  Wm.  Lyman Dem .  New 

6  Thomas  J.  McDonald*. . . .  Dem .  New 

7  Joseph  V.  McKee* Dem .  New 

8  E.  J.  Walsh Dem .  New 

BROOME. 

1  Edmund  B.  Jenks* Rep 

2  F.  E.  Whitcomb* Rep 

CATTARAUGUS. 

L.  G.  Curtland Rep. . 

CAYUGA. 

L.  Ford  Hager* Rep. . 

CHAUTAUQUA. 

1  J.  S.  Wright Rep. . 

2  Joseph  A.  McGinnies*.  . .  .Rep. . 

CHEMUNG. 

J.  J.  Rlchtord* |lep. . 

CHENANGO. 

Bert  Lord* Rep. 

CLINTON. 

Chas.  M.  Harrington* ....  Rep . 

COLUMBIA. 

Geo.  H.  Finch Rep. 

CORTLAND. 

Irving  F.  Rice* Rep. 

DELAWARE. 

L.  R.  Long* Rep . 

DUTCHESS. 

1  J.  G.  Webb* Rep. 

2  Frank  L.  Gardner* Rep. 

ERIE. 

1  G.  E.  D.  Brady* Rep. 

2  John  W.  Slacer* Rep. 

3  August  Seeibach* Rep.. 

4  A.  T.  Beasley* Dem 

5  A.  Borkowski* Rep. 

6  G.  H.  Rowe* Rep. 

7  Herbert  A.  Zimmerman*.  .Rep. 

8  Nelson  W.  Cheney* Rep. 

ESSEX. 

F.  L.  Ferter Rep. 

FR.VNKLIN. 

A.  H.  Ellsworth Rep. 


Whitney    Point. 
Union. 

Randolph. 

.Red  Creek. 

.Falconer. 
.Ripley. 

.  Elmlra. 

.Afton. 

.Peru. 

.  Claveraok. 

.Cortland. 

.New  Kingston. 

.Clinton  Corners. 
.  Poughkeepsie. 

.Buffalo. 
.Buffalo. 
.Buffalo. 
.  Buffalo. 
.Buffalo. 
.Buffalo. 
.Buffalo. 
.Eden. 

.Crown  Point. 

.Ft.  Covington. 


FULTON-HAMILTON.  „ 

Dist.     Navies  of  Members.    PolUics.      P .  O .  AddTCSS.' 
E.  Hutchinson* Rep.  .Green  Lake, 

GENESEE. 

C.  p.  Miller* Rep.. So.  Byron. 

HERKIMER.  \ 

J.  A.  Evans Rep.. Little  Falla.' 

JEFFERSON. 

H.  Edmund  Maehold* Rep.  .EUlsburg. 


KINGS. 

1  J.  A.  Warren Rep. . 

2  J.  J.  Mullen* Rep. . 

3  Frank  J.  Taylor* Dem . 

4  P.  A.  McArdle Dem. 

5  James  H.  Caulfleld  jr* Rep. . 

6  J.  R.  Crews Rep.  • 

7  J.  J.  Kelly* Dem. 

7  M.  J.  Reilly* Dem. 

9  J.  T.  Carroll* Rep. . 

10  L.  V.  Doherty* Rep. . 

11  J.  F.  Bly* Rep.. 

12  J.  G.  Moore Rep. . 

13  J.  J.  Waokerman Dem. 

14  Henry  Jaeger Soc. . 

15  J.  J.  McLaughlin* Dem. 

16  L.  G.  Moses Rep. 

17  Frederick  A.  Wells* Rep . 

18  T.  Stitt* Rep. 

19  F.  X.  Glacone Rep. 

20  J.  O.  Gempler* Rep. 

21  W.  F.  Clayton Rep. 

22  L.  J.  Druss Rep. 

23  Charles  Solomon* Soc. . 


Brooklyn.,' 
Brooklyn.  ' 
Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn. 
.Brooklyn. 
.  Brooklyn. 
.  Brooklyn. 
.Brooklyn. 
.  Brooklyn. 
.Brooklyn. 
.Brooklyn. 
.Brooklyn. 
.  Brooklyn. 
.  Brooklyn. 
.  Brooklyn. 
.  Brooklyn. 
.Brooklyn. 
.Brooldyn. 
.Brooklyn. 
.Brooklyn. 
.Brooklyn. 
.Brooklyn. 
•  Brooklyn. 


LEWIS. 

M.  B.  Moran Rep..LowviUe. 

LIVINGSTON. 

George  F.  Wheelock* Rep.  .Leicester. 

MADISON.  \-, 

J.  A.  Brooks Rep..Cazenovia. 


MONROE. 

James  A.  Harris* Rep. 

Simon  L.  Adler* Rep. 

Harry  B.  Crowley* Rep. 

G.  L.  Lewis Rep. 

Franklin  W.  Judson* Rep. 

MONTGOMERY. 

S.  W.  McCloary Rep. 

NASSAU. 

Thomas  A.  McWhinney*.  .Rep. 
Theodore  Roosevelt* Rep. 

NEW   YORK. 

Peter  J.  Hamlll Dem 

F.  R.  Galgano Dem 


East  Rochester. 
Rochester. 
Rochester. 
Barnard. 
Lincoln  Park. 

Amsterdam. 

,  Lawrence. 
Oyster  Bay. 


3  Thomas  F.  Burchlll*. 


New  York  City. 

New  York  City. 

Dem. New  York  City. 
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New  York  State  Legislature. 

ASSEMBLY — Continued. 


NEW  YORK — Continued. 
Dtst.    Names  of  Members.    Politics.      P.  O.  Address. 

New  York  City. 
New  York  City. 
New  York  City. 
New  York  City. 
New  York  City. 
New  York  City. 
New  York  City. 
New  York  City. 
New  York  City. 
New  York  City. 
New  York  City. 
New  York  City. 
Nev/  York  City. 
New  York  City. 
New  York  City. 
New  York  City. 
New  York  City. 
New  York  City. 
New  York  City. 
New  York  City. 


4  Samuel  Dlckstein Dem . 

5  Charles  D.  Donohue* Dem. 

6  Sol  Ullman* nRcp.  . 

7  Noel  B.  Fox* Rep.. 

8  M.  D.  Relss Rep.. 

9  E.  R.  Rayher Rep.. 

10  Bern.  Aronson Rep . . 

11  F.H.Nichols Rep.. 

12  J.  J.  O'Connor Dem. 

13  R.  B.  Wallace* Rep. . 

14  F.  L.  Hackenburg Dem. 

15  Joseph  Steinberg* Rep. . 

16  Maurice  Bloch* .Dem. 

17  Nathan  Lieberman Rep. . 

18  Owen  M.  Kiernan* Dem. 

19  Marguerita  L.  Smith Rep. 

20  M.  G.  Dlpirro Rep. 

21  John  C.  Hawkins* Rep. , 

22  M..E.  Relburn Dem. 

23  G.  N;  Jesse* Rep. . 

NUGARA. 

1  D.E.Jeffrey* Rep.. 

2  N.  V.  Franchot  2d Rep. 

ONEIDA. 

1  H.  W.  Booth* Rep. 

2  Louis'M.  Martin* Rep. 

3  C.  J.  Williams* Rep. 

ONONDAGA. 

1  Manuel  J.  Soule* Rep. 

2  G.  J.  Chamberlin* Rep . 

3  Thos.  K.  Smith Rep. 

ONTARIO. 

C.  C.  Sackett Rep . 

ORANGE. 

1  Arthur  E.  Brundage* Rep . 

2  Charles  L.  Mead* Rep. 

ORLEANS. 

Frant  H.  Lattin- Rep . 

OSWEGO. 

E.  A.  Barnes Rep. 

OTSEGO. 

J.  C.  Smith Rep. 


Lockport. 
Niagara  Falls. 

.Utica. 
.Clinton. 
,  Remsen. 

.Euclid. 

.Syracuse, 

.Syracuse. 

.Canandalgua. 

.  Newburgh. 
.Mlddletown. 

.Albion. 

Oswego. 

.Oneonta. 

PUTNAM. 

John  R.  Yale Rep.  .Brewster. 

QUEENS. 

Peter  A.  Lelnlnger* Dem .  Astoria. 

B.  Schwab* Dem .  Rldgewood. 

E.  J.  Neary* Rep.  .Elmhurst. 

N.  M.  Pette* Rep.  .Jamaica. 

Ralph  Halpern* Rep.  .Richmond  HUI. 


RENSSELAER. 

H.  C.  Morrlsey* Rep.  .Troy. 

Arthur  Cowee* Rep.  .Berlin. 

RICHMOND. 

T.  F.  Cosgrove* Dem  .W.N.  Brighton. 

E.  B.  Frerlchs Rep.  .Tottenville. 

•Members  of  the  last  Assembly.     Assemblymen 


ROCKLAND. 

Dist.    Names  of  Members.    Politics.      P.O.  Address. 
G.  H.  Peck* Rep . .  West  Haverst' w. 

ST.    LAWRENCE. 

1  Frank  L.  Seaker* Rep.  .Gouverneur. 

2  Edward  A  Everett* Rep.  .Potsdam. 

SARATOGA. 

C.  C.  Smith* Rep . .  Wilton. 

SCHENECTADY. 

1  Harold  H.  Blodgett* Rep.  .Schenectady. 

2  W.  W.  Campbell P^op.  .Schenectady. 

SCHOHARIE. 

H.  M.  Greenwald Rop.  .Coblesklll. 

SCHUYLER. 

C.  W.  Hausner* Rep  .Montour  Falls. 

SENECA. 

George  A.  Dobson* Rep.  .Seneca  Falls. 

STEUBEN. 

1  Ernest  E.  Cole* Rep.  .Bath. 

2  D.  C.  Hunter* Rep . .  Canlsteo. 

SUFFOLK. 

1  John  G.  Downs* Rep    Cutchogue. 

2  Paul  Bailey Rep. . Amity vUle. 

SULLIVAN. 

John  G.  Gray Rep . .  Liberty. 

TIOGA. 

Daniel  P.  Witter* Rep.  Berkshire. 

TOMPKINS. 

Casper  Femier* Rep . .  Ludlowville. 

ULSTER. 

S.  B.  Van  Wagenen* Rep.  .Kingston.. 

WARREN. 

Stewart  MacFarland* Rep.  Glens  Falls. 

WASHINGTON. 

H.  A.  Bartholomew Rep.  .Whitehall. 

WAYNE. 

Charles  H.  Betts* Rep.  .Lyons. 

WESTCHESTER. 

1  Thomas  C.  Moore* Rep.  .Bronxvllle. 

2  W.  W.  Westall* Rep.  White   Plains. 

3  S.  C.  Mastick.. Rep.   Pleasantvllle. 

4  M.  A.  Truban  jr.* Rep..  Yonkers. 

5  Geo.  Blakely* Rep.  Yonkers. 

WYOMING. 

Bert  P.  Gage* Rep.  Warsaw. 

YATES. 

J.  M.  Lown  jr* Rep.  .Penn  Yan. 


Republicans. 
Democrats.  . 
Socialists...  . 


RECAPITULATION. 


118 
.  29 
.     3 


Total 150 

are  elected  for  one  year.    Salary,  SI, .500  and  mileage. 


Republicans. 

SENATE. 

40 

ASSEMBLY. 

Republicans 

Democrats 

....118 
29 

JOINT      SESSION 

Republicans 

Democrats 

Socialists. . . . . . 

Total ....... 

OF 

LEGISLATURE. 

. .  .158 

Democrats. . 

..;..10 
1 

- 39 

Socialists. . . 

Socialists               ,        , .    . . 

3 

.:....';...    4 

.  Total .... 

51 

Total ....'.. 

. ...150 

:.  .201 

ASSEMBLY  APPORTIONMENT.  UNDER  THE  ACT  OF  JUNE  9. 

1917.   . 

County. 
Albany 

....   3 

County. 

Dutchess 

Erie 

.  2 
.  8 

'.23 

County. 

. .  5 

County. 

Queens 

Rensselaer.  ...... 

Richmond ...... 

Rockland 

Saint  Lawrence.. 

Saratoga . . . . 

Schenectady .  .  . . 

Schoharie 

Schuyler 

Seneca 

Steuben 

SuHolk 

.6 
.2 
.   2 
.    1 
.   2 
.    1 
.   2 
.   1 
.   1 
.   1 
.   2 
.   2 

County. 
Sullivan - . .    1 

Allegany 

1 

... .   8 

Montgomery. . 

Nassau 

New  York .... 

Niagara 

Oneida 

..   1 
..   2 
..23 
..   2 
..   3 

Tioga. .  ...... 

Tompkins..... 

Ulster 

Bronx 

Essex 

Broome 

2 

Franklin 

Cattaraugus. 
Cayuga 

Fulton-Hamilton. 
Genesee 

Warren.. 

Washington... 

Wayne 

Westchester. . . 

Wyoming 

Yates .- 

Total ...... 

Chautauqua. 

Greene 

Onondaga 

Ontario ... 

Orange 

Orleans 

..   3 
..    1 
..   2 
..    1 

Chemung. . . . 
Chenango. ., . 
Clinton 

Herkimer 

Jefferson 

Kings 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Madison 

Coluffibla 

Cortland .... 

::::i 

Oswego 

Otsego 

Putnam. ..... 

..    1 
..    1 
..    1 

.    160 

Delaware. ., . 

New  York  National  Guard. 
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NEW  YORK  NATIONAL  GUARD. 

Commander  in  Chief,  Nathan  L.  Miller,  Governor  of  the  State. 

The  office  of  the  Adjutant  General  la  at  No.  158  State  Street,  Albany.  The  State  Arsenal  ia  at  No.  463 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  The  Militia  Council  conslata  of  the  Commanding  General  of  the  State, 
the  AdjzaarU  General,  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Naval  MiUtla,  and  the  Chairmen  of  the  Military  Com- 
mittees of  the  State  Senate  and  Assembly.  Secretary  Armory  Commission,  Col.  F.  W.  Ward.  Corr^- 
taander  of  the  New  York  Guard,  Major  Gen.  John  F.  O'Ryan,  office.  Municipal  Building,  New  York  City. 

BRIGADE   AND   OTHER   COMMANDERS. 
52d   Field  Artillery  Brigade,   171   Clermont  Ave 

Brooklyn.    Brig.  Gen.  DeWltt  C.  Weld,  Jr. 
Ist  Brigade,  104  East  34th  St.,  New  York 


Brig. 


Gen.  George  R.  Dyer, 
2d  Brigade,   1322  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn.    Brig. 

Gen.  James  Robb, 
3d   Brigade,   176  State  St.,   Albany.      Brig.   Gen. 

James  W.  Leater. 
4th  Brigade,  451   Main  St.,  Buffalo.    Brig.  Gen- 

Edgar  S.  Jennings. 
1st  B.attallon,  Signal  Corps,  104  East  34th  St.,  New 

York.     Major  Jas.  C.  Fox. 
22d  Engineers,  216  Ft.  Washington  Ave.,  New  York. 

Col.  George  D.  Snyder. 
47th   Battalion   Engineers   (mounted),   355  Marcy 

Ave.,  Brooklyn.     Major  W.  E.  Corwln. 
1st  Machine  Gun  Battalion,  216  Ft.   Washington 

Ave.,  New  York.     Major  John  C.  MansQeld. 
1st  Cavalry,   1579  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn.    Col. 

M.  D.  Bryant. 
Machine  Gun  Troop,  426  Humbolt  Parkway,  Buffalo. 

Capt.  W.  P.  Urban. 
Supply  Troop,  1579  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  Troops 

A,  C,  E,  K,  and  L,  same  as  foregoing.    Troop  B, 

New   Scotland   Ave.,   Albany.    Troop    F,    West 

New    Brighton.     Troop    G,    321    Lafayette    St., 

Utica.    Troop  H,  Culver  Road,  Rochester.    Troop 

I,  426  Humbolt  Park,  Buffalo.    Troop  M,  Geneseo. 
Squadron  A,  Cavalry,  1339  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 

Major  N.  H.  Egleston. 
let   Field   Artillery,    1988   Broadway,   New   York. 

Col.  John  T.  Delaney.    Battery  A  Is  at  Syracuse; 

Batteries  B  and  C  at  Binghamton. 
2d  Field  Artillery,   171   Clermont  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 

Col.  R.  W.  Marshall.     Batteries  D,   E,  and   F, 

are  at  Franklin  Ave.  and  leeth'St.,  New  York. 
65th  Field  Artillery,  29  Masten  St.,  Buffalo.    Col. 

L.     P.    Hubbell. 
8th  Coast  Defense  Command,  29  West  Klngsbridge 

Road,  New  York.     Col.  E.  F.  Austin. 
9th  Coast  Defense  Command,  125  West  14th  St., 

New  York.    Col.  J.  J.  Byrne. 
13th  Coast  Defense  Command,  357  Sumner  Ave., 

Brooklyn.     Col.  Sydney  Grant. 
Sanitary  Trains,  56  West  66th  St.,  New  York.   Lieut. 

Col.  R.  P.  Wadhams. 
Ist  Field  Hospital,  56  West  66th  St.,  New  York. 

Major  N.  P.  Larsen. 

There  are  about  20,000  men  in  the  New  York  State  Guard. 

THE   NATIONAL   GUARD   IN   OTHER   STATES. 

Fourteen  States  had  no  National  Guard  troops  recognized  by  the  Federal  Government  on  June  30. 
1920,  according  to  the  annual  report  of  Major  Gen.  Jesse  Carter,  Chief  of  the  United  States  Army  Mllltla 
Bureau.  They  were  Arkansas,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  West  Virginia.  The  recog- 
nized units  of  the  guard  had  a  total  strength  of  50,100  officers  and  men  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  the 
report  said,  against  an  authorized  strength  of  106,300,  great  difficulty  having  been  encountered  In  ob- 
taining recruits  during  the  year.  Gen.  Carter  noted  general  public  antipathy  toward  military  affairs  as 
among  influences  against  which  the  reorganization  of  the  guard  was  proceeding.  Discontent  with  the 
National  Guard  service,  he  added,  had  been  fostered  by  "tales  of  unfair  treatment  during  the  war  spread 
by  men  with  grievances,  many  of  which  found  their  way  into  the  public  press."  Such  complaints.  Gen. 
Carter  said,  could  not  be  substantiated  upon  Investigation. 

Enlistments  brisked  up  in  the  second  half  of  1920,  nearly  6.000  men  joining  in  July  alone. 

Plans  tor  the  allotment  of  National  Guard  troops  to  the  newly  established  army  corps  were  taken  up 
with  the  corps  area  commanders  and  the  State  authorities  late  in  1920  by  Reserve  and  National  Guard 
officers  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  army,  who,  under  orders  issued  by  the  War  Department,  began  to  visit 
each  corps  area  headquarters  to  advise  with  reference  to  the  organization  of  the  National  Guard  divisions 
to  be  allocated  to  the  various  corps  areas.  ^  ,_■,., 

The  Second  Corps  area,  with  headquarters  at  Governor's  Island,  New  York,  will  embrace  the  National 
Guard  of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware.  The  department  will  send  officers  to  Governor's  Island  to 
confer  with  Gen.  Bullard,  the  Second  Corps  commander,  relative  to  the  allocation  of  the  new  National 
Guard  forces  of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  In  the  formation  of  divisions,  which  will  operate 
with  the  regular  and  reserve  forces  in  that  corps  area.  ._    .     ,      .  „.„ 

The  minimum  allotment  wlU  be  9,000  men  for  New  York  State  In  the  beginning,  on  the  basis  of  200 
for  each  member  of  Congress;  2,800  for  New  Jersey  and  600  for  Delaware,  a  total  of  12,400  for  the  three 
States.  This  will  be  Increased  by  1924  to  36,000  for  New  York,  11,200  for  New  Jersey  and  2,400  for  Dela- 
ware. In  the  beginning  the  minimum  for  the  three  States  will  be  12,400  men,  and  at  the  end  of  four  years 
It  will  be  49,600  men.  "The  plan  for  the  development  of  the  National  Guard  furnished  to  corps  area  com- 
manders," says  the  department's  statement,  "represents  the  work  of  a  committee  of  the  War  Department 
General  Staff,  composed  of  regular,  National  Guard  and  reserve  officers  who  served  in  the  army  through- 
out the  war  and  wlio  represent  wide  and  broad  experience  in  National  Guard  affairs. 


2d   Field    Hospital,    Elk  and   Lark  Sts.,  Albany. 

Major  J.  P.  Rooney. 
3d   Field    Hospital,    1402   Eighth  Ave.,  Brooklyn 

Major  W.  C.  Grlswold. 
4th   Field  Hospital,  West  Jefferson  St.,  Syracuse. 

Major  H.  B.  Pritchard. 
2d  Ambulance  Co.,  900  Main  St.,    East  Rochester. 

Capt.  J.  C.  Flynn. 
3d    Ambulance    Co.,  66  West  66th  St.,  New  York 

Capt.  M.  W.  Barnum. 
4th  Ambulance  Co.,  West  Jefferson  St.,  Syracuse. 

Lieut.  Col.  J.  B.  Latta. 
1st  Infantry,  Newburgh.     Col.  R.  A.  Eagan.    There 

are  companies  at  Poughkeepsie,  Kingston,  Pine 

Plains,    White    Plains,    Mt.    Vernon,    Warwick, 

Yonkers,  and  Middletown. 
2d  Infantry,  Bolton  Hall,  Troy.    Col.  R.  H.  Gillet. 

There   are   companies  at   Schenectady,    Cohoes, 

Saranac,     GloversviUe,     Amsterdam,     Whitehall, 

Glens  Falls,  Saratoga,  and  Hooslck  Falls. 
3d   Infantry,   West    Jefferson    St.,   Syracuse.     Col. 

J.  S.  Thompson.    There  are  companies  at  Auburn, 

Rochester,      Geneva,       Oswego,       Canandalgua, 

Medina,    Ogdensburg,   Malone,  and  Watertown. 
4th  Battalion,  Infantry,  307  Church  St.,  Elmlra. 

Major  W.  K.  Whitley.    There  are  companies  at 

Hornell,  Corning,  Binghamton,  and  Ithaca. 
7th  Infantry,  643  Park  Ave.,  New  York.    Col.  W. 

H.  Hayes. 
10th  Infantry,  195  Washington  Ave.,  Albany.    Col. 
■  C.   E.  Walsh.     There  are  companies  at  Rome, 

Catsklll,     Hudson,    Oneonota,    Oneida,    Walton, 

Utlca,  and  Mohawk. 
12th  Infantry,  120  West  62d   St.,  New  York. 

N.  B.  Burr. 
14th  Infantry,  1402  Eighth  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 

F.  W.  Baldwin. 
15th  Infantry,  2217  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 

W.  J.  Schteffelin. 
23d  Infantry,  1322   Bedford   Ave.,  Brooklyn. 

Thos.  Falrservis. 
69th  Infantry,  68  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 

J.  J.  Phelan. 
71st  infantry,  105  East  34th  St.,  New  York. 

J.  H.  Wells. 
74th  Infantry,  172  Connecticut  Ave.,  Buffalo. 

W.  R.  Pooley.    There  are  companies  at  James- 
town,   Niagara   Falls,    Tonawanda,   Olean,    and 

East  Aurora. 


Col. 
Col. 
Col. 
Col. 
Col. 
Col. 
Col. 
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New  York  State — Its  Finances. 


POPULATION      WEALTH,     DEBT,    ETC.     NEW    YORK    STATE. 


Year. 
(Fiscal.) 


1881.... 
1882.... 

1883 

1884.... 
1885.... 
1886.... 
1887.... 

1888 

1889 

1890.... 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 . . . . , 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1910 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 


Popu- 
lation. 


6,174,369 
6,265,867 
5,357,365 
5.448,863 
5,540,362 
5.631,860 
5,723,358 
6,814,856 
5,906,354 
5.997,853 
6,255,598 
6,513,343 
6,607,787 
6,702.231 
6,796,675 
6,891,119 
6,985,563 
7,080,007 
7,174,451 
7,268,894 
7,428,677 
7,588,260 
7.747.943 
7,907.626 
8.067,308 
8,276,570 
8.485,831 
8,695,092 
8,904,353 
9.113,614 
9,228.440 
9.343,266 
9,458,092 
9,572,918 
9,687,744 
10,273,375 
10.490,680 
10,681,667 
10.872,661 


Asa.  Val.  Real 

and  Personal 

Property. 


§2,783 

2,872 

3,014 

3,094 

3,224 

3,361 

3,469, 

3.567, 

3,683, 

3,779, 

3,931, 

4,038, 

4,199, 

4,292, 

4,368, 

4,506, 

4,898, 

5,076, 

5,461, 

5,686, 

5,754, 

5,854, 

7.446, 

7,738, 

8,015, 

8,565. 

9,173, 

9,666, 

9,821, 

10,121, 

11,022, 

11,128, 

11,385, 

12,070, 

12,070, 

11,790, 

12,091, 

12,520, 

12,758, 

12,989, 


,682,567 
,257,325 
,591,372 
,731,457 
,682,343 
,128,177 
,199,945 
,429,757 
,653,062 
,393,746 
,741,499 
058,949 
,882,058 
,082,167 
712,903 
985,694 
611,019 
396,824 
302,752 
921,678 
400,382 
500.121 
476,127 
165,640 
090,722 
379.394 
566,245 
118,681 
620,552 
277,458 
985,914 
498,055 
137,127 
,420,887 
,420,887 
,628,803 
,437,643 
,819.811 
021,954 
433,733 


Direct 

Tax  Rate 

(Mills.) 


2.25 

2.45 

3.25 

2.575 

2.96 

2.95 

2.70 

•2.62 

3.52 

2.34 

1.375 

1.98 

2.58 

2.18 

3.24 

2.69 

2.67 

2.08 

2.49 


.96 
.20 
.13 
.13 

.13 
.154 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 

.60 
1.00 
.5805 
None 
1.70 
None 
1.08 
1.06 
1.06 
2.695 


Direct 
Taxes 
Levied. 


36,032,829 

6,820,022 

9,334,836 

7.762,572 

9,160,405 

9,512,812 

9,075,046 

9,089.303 

12.557.352 

8,619,748 

5,196.666 

7,784.848 

10,418.192 

9.155,742 

13,906,346 

11,751.837 

12.033,651 

10,189,110 

12,640,228 

10,704,153 

6,824,306 

748,072 

761.085 

968.041 

1,191,677 


6,072,766 

11.022,985 

6,460.093 


20,519,715 


13,058,752 
13,272,069 
13,523,503 
35,006,524 


Funded 

Debt 
(Gross.) 


59.109,054 

9.109,054 

8.473.854 

8.461.854 

9.461.854 

9.327.204 

7,567,004 

6,965,354 

6,774,854 

4,964,304 

2,927.654 

763,160 

660 

660 

660 

2,320.660 

5.765.660 

9.340,660 

10,185.660 

10,130.660 

10,075,660 

9.920,660 

9.665,660 

9.410,660 

11,155,660 

10,630,660 

17,290,660 

26,230,660 

41,230,660 

57.230,660 

79,730.660 

109,702,660 

135,355,660 

159,260,660 

186,400.660 

211.404,660 

236,309,660 

236,214,660 

236,119,660 

236,024,000 


Ordinary 
Receipts. 


$12,468,522 
9,503,255 
10.064,675 
11.974,624 
11.416.472 
12.912.109 
13,261.660 
13,585,113 
12.687.410 
14,460,586 
14.836.028 
10.364.427 
13.842.181 
15.131,290 
17.211.858 
24.786.181 
22.387,587 
23,183,541 
22.717.694 
28.072,441 
26,455,869 
23.149,609 
23,516,080 
24,981,651 
25.286.916 
34.059.518 
35.032,053 
33,996,769 
31,567,185 
37,905,876 
36,138,376 
50,492,863 
55,521,777 
50,907,945 
42,141,009 
61,437.404 
61.593.111 
76.034,631 
80.458,634 

115.678.480 


Ordinary 
Expenditures 


SIO.682,386 
10.198.222 
10,254.333 
11.168.954 
12,196,939 
11,509,585 
11,988.408 
13.533.366 
13.327.862 
13.152.610 
13,837,616 
14,018,830 
15,115,836 
16,192,049 
17,550,012 
21,422,352 
21,384,294 
24,839,031 
22,061,592 
25,152,296 
23,395,030 
23,260.249 
23,240,381 
25,938.464 
27.359,485 
27,424,363 
32,619,734 
34,318.052 
39.237.426 
38.332.015 
38.119.377 
44.858,059 
50,011,422 
53,828,583 
57,342,600 
62.725,240 
60,881.297 
73.392,123 
78,941,313 
94,100,072 


APPROPRIATIONS 

BY   NEW   YORK 

STATE    LEGISLATURES. 

1908.. 
1909.. 

S35.934.116 

36.591.570 

42,975,451 

43.074.192 

1912 

1913 

1914 

852.366,582 
59,465.691 
47.899,528 

11915. 
1916. 
1917. 

363,997.272 

59.103.450 

.1918 

1919 

1920 

..  §81.525.271 
. .     95,626.644 

1910.. 
1911.. 

79,742,834 

..  141.885,474 

NEW  YORK  STATE  REVENUES  FROM  EXCISE  AND  INHERITANCE  TAXES. 

Year. 


From 
Excise. 


1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
19»4. 


S12.268.341 
12.640.708 
12.643,594 
12,622,958 
12,467,674 
12,511,369 
17,741,257 
17,879,636 


From  lu- 

heritance. 


81.829,942 
1,997,210 
2,194,612 
4.334,803 
4.084.607 
3.303.555 
4.66£..736 

•  5.428,052 


Year. 


1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908-. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 


ccoin 
Excise. 


818,197.906 
18.719,324 
19,057,236 
8,044 ,537 
18,005,494 
18,102,822 
18,319,880 
18,210,084 


From  In- 
heritance. 


84,627,051 
4,713,311 
5,435,395 
6,605,891 
6,962,615 
8,213,557 
8,157,344 

12,153,189 


Year. 


1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 


From 
Excise. 


S18.142.558 
18,109.271 
17.766.783 
21.068.H5 
20.747.509 
22.616.443 
5.487,449 
2.039.613 


From  In- 
heritance. 


512.724,237 
11,162,478 
8.263.894 
5,984.018 
15.077.631 
11.433.400 
13.339.583 
21.259.641 


1908  figures  cover  only  five  months,  because  the  excise  year  was  changed  so  as  to  begin  Oct.  1  instead  ol 
May  1. 

Figures  for  1917,  and  later,  cover  years  ended  June  30.  . 

FINANCIAL   SUMMARY   OF   NEW   YORK   STATE   GOVERNMENT. 


Revenue  Receipts. 


General  property  taxes .  . . 

Special  taxes 

Other  revenue  and  receipts 


Total  revenue  receipts  ■ .  $115,591,606.99 


Fiscal  Year  Ended— 


June  30,  1920.  June  30,  1919. 


$15,058,317.01 

93,018,032.15 

7.515.257.83 


$15,067,918.55 

58,060,162.80 

6,705,552.50 


$79,833,633.85 


EXPENDITURES. 


Ordinary  expenditures,  etc. 

State  debt  services 

Canal  construct,  appro't'n. 

Total  expenditures 


Fiscal  Year  Ended- 


June  30.  1920.  June  30.  1919, 


$78,302,494.61 
13.591.720.86 
2.130,000.00 


$94,024,215.47 


$64,861,667.90 

13,330,145.11 

149,500.00 


$78,341,313.01 


JSstimated  Revenue  of  the  State  in  year  ended  June  30,  1921 — General  property  taxes,  S35.566.524 
(contributions  to  Sinl<ing  Fund,  etc.,  1.195  mills  tax,  815,522,373;  salaries  of  school  teachers,  1.50  mills 
tax,  319,484,150;  court  and  stenographer's  tax,  8560,000).  Special  taxes — Corporation.  830.000.000;  in- 
come, 820.000.000;  organization  of  corporations.  81,500.000;  transfers  (inheritance),  815.000,000;  stock 
transfers  (stamp),  810.800,000;  investment,  8150.000;  mortgage.  81.500.000;  motor  vehicles^  $3,500,000. 
Other  receipts — Departmental,  etc..  86,942,500;  canal  maintenance,  etc..  $100,000.  Total  estimated 
revenue.  1920-1921.  8125,059,024.  Balance  to  be  provided  from  surplus  treasury  funds,  316,826,450. 
Total  estimated  revenue — 3141.885,474. 


New  York  State — Vital  Statist'ics. 
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BIRTHS,    DEATHS,    MARRIAGES    IN    N.    Y.    STATE    SINCE    1885. 

(For  deatha  by  chief  causes,  see  separate  table.) 


yEAii» 


1885.. 

1886. 

1887 . 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 


Estimated 
Pop. 


5, 
5, 
5, 
5 
5 
6 
6, 
6, 
6, 
6, 
6, 

fi, 
6, 

7, 

T 

7 
7 
7 
7 
8 
8 
8 
8 
S, 
8 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
10 
10 

it 

10 


550,690 
642,720 
734,751 
,826,782 
,918,813 
,013,722 
,140,294 
266,866 
393,438 
520,010 
646,582 
773,154 
899,726 
026,298 
152,870 
284,461 
,471,268 
,658,075 
,844,882 
031.689 
,218,496 
,405,303 
,592,110 
778,917 
;965,724 
,152,532 
343,768 
535,004 
1726,241 
917,477 
;i08,713 
,299,702 
,490,680 
,681,667 
872,661 


Births. 


63,536 
89,828 
102,038 
103,089 
114,804 
112,572 
125,909 
130.143 
136,297 
141,827 
142,311 
147,327 
144,631 
138,702 
136.778 
143,156 
140,539 
146,740 
158,343 
165,014 
172,259 
183,012 
196,020 
203.159 
202,656 
213,235 
221.678 
227,120 
228,713 
240.038 
242,950 
240,817 
246,453 
242,704 
225,844 


Deaths. 


80,407 
86.801 
108,269 
114,584 
113,155 
128,648 
129,850 
131,388 
129,659 
123,423 
128,834 
126,253 
118,525 
122,584 
121,831 
132,089 
131,335 
124,830 
127,498 
142,217 
137,435 
141,099 
147,130 
138,912 
140,261 
147,710 
145,912 
142,377 
145,274 
145,476 
146,892 
151,543 
154,127 
192,318 
142,447 


Mar- 
riages. 


Rates  Peb  1,000  Pop. 


Births.     Deaths.    Persons 


24,409 
36,764 
44,438 
43,683 
50,960 
41,195 
61,458 
52,725 
52,805 
52,539 
59,059 
58,990 
57,530 
67,392 
61,167 
63,225 
65,216 
68,903 
73,011 
74,677 
78,261 
87,870 
92,421 
73,644 
80,090 
85,490 
86,463 
97,427 
92,343 
93,793 
91,102 
97,474 
104.800 
87,656 
93,000 


11.4 
15.9 
17.8 
17.7 


19 

18 

20 

20.8 

21.3 

21.8 

21.4 

21.8 

21.0 

19.7 

19.1 

19.7 

18.8 

19.2 

20.2 

20.5 

21.0 

21.8 

22.8 

23.1 

22.6 

23.3 

23.7 

23.8 

23.5 

24.2 

24.0 

23.4 

23.5 

22.7 

20.8 


14.5 

15.4 

18.9 

19.7 

19.1 

21.4 

21.1 

21.0 

20.3 

18.9 

19.4 

18.6 

17.2 

17.4 

17.0 

18 

17.6 

16.3 

16.3 

17.7 

16.7 

16. 8 

17.1 

15.8 

15.6 

16.1 

15.6 

14.9 

14.9 

14.7 

14.6 

14 

14 

18.0 

13 


Deaths, 
Under 
5  Yra. 


8.8 
13.0 
15.5 
16.0 
17.2 
13.7 
16.8 
16.8 
16.5 
16.1 
17.8 
17.4 
16.7 
16.3 
17.1 
17.4 
17.5 
18.0 
18.6 
18.6 
19.0 
20.9 
21.5 
16.8 
17.9 
18.7 
18.5 
20.4 
19.0 
18.9 
18.0 
18.9 
20.0 
16.7 
17.1 


P.  C.  of 

Deatha 

Und.5to 

Tot.Dths 


30.027 

32,928 

35,114 

38,345 

40,243 

37,392 

42,740 

42,434 

41,643 

41,472 

42,002 

40,136 

35,771 

37,113 

35,386 

39,204 

35,775 

31,215 

32,768 

39,086 

38,045 

39,290 

40,168 

37,941 

38,278 

39,848 

36,1.56 

34,787 

35,596 

33,082 

33.584 

33,618 

31,431 

37,188 

26,708 


37.3 

37.9 

32.4 

23.5 

35.5 

29.1 

32.9 

32.3 

32.1 

33.6 

32.6 

31.7 

30.1 

30.2 

29.0 

29.6 

27.2 

25.0 

25.7 

27.5 

27.7 

27.9 

27.3 

27.3 

27.3 

27.0 

24.6 

24.4 

24.5 

22.7 

22.9 

22.2 

20.4 

19.3 

18.8 


Still  births,  ot  which  there  were  9,389  iu  1919,  are  not  included  in  the  above  table,  as  to  either  births 
or  deaths.  DEATHS,  CHIEF  CAUSES,  N.  Y.  STATE,  SINCE  1896. 


Year. 

PUL.M. 
TDBERC. 

PNEUMONIA. 

heart  and 
Vein  Troub. 

BRIGHT'a 

Disease. 

Cancer. 

DIPHTHERIA. 

Suicide. 

D'ths. 

Rate 

D'ths. 

Rate 

D'ths . 

Rate 

D'ths. 

Rate 

D'ths. 

Rate 

D'tha. 

Rate 

D'ths. 

Rate 

1919 

14,352 

132.0 

17,001 

156.4 

31,965 

293.9 

10,537 

96.9 

10,087 

92.8 

2,053 

18.9 

1,245 

11.5 

1918 

16,973 

153  .9 

34,513 

323.1 

34.911 

326.9 

11,315 

105.9 

9,876 

92.5 

1,776 

16.6 

1,302 

12.2 

917 

14,795 

141.0 

18,673 

178.0 

34,247 

326.5 

13,136 

125.2 

9,736 

92.8 

1,755 

16.7 

1,441 

13.7 

1916 

14,069 

136.6 

17,314 

168.1 

32,774 

318.2 

12,801 

124.3 

9,419 

91.4 

1,524 

14.8 

1,492 

14.5 

1915 

14,512 

143.6 

17,209 

170.2 

31,453 

31 IJ 

11,582 

114.6 

9,301 

92.0 

1,770 

17.5 

1,680 

16.6 

19U 

14,586 

147.1 

15,510 

156.4 

31,354 

316.1 

11,308 

114.0 

8,906 

89.8 

2,015 

20.3 

1,516 

15.3 

1913 

14,096 

144.9 

16,530 

169.9 

27,261 

280.3 

11,739 

120.7 

8,536 

87.8 

1,853 

19.1 

1,476 

15.2 

1912 

14,007 

146.9 

16,537 

173  .4 

26,062 

273.3 

11,897 

124.8 

8,250 

86.5 

1,624 

17.0 

1,340 

14.1 

1911 

14,491 

155.1 

16,460 

176.2 

25,290 

270.7 

11,003 

117.8 

7,970 

85.3 

1,963 

21.0 

1,436 

15.4 

1910 

14,287 

156.1 

17,115 

187.0 

23,299 

254.6 

11,217 

122.6 

7,522 

82.2 

2,433 

26.6 

1,479 

16.2 

1909 

13,996 

156.1 

16,597 

185.1 

22,402 

249.9 

10,720 

119.6 

7,060 

78.7 

2,313 

25.8 

1,494 

16.7 

1908 

14,347 

163  .4 

14,852 

169.2 

21,940 

249.9 

9,883 

112.6 

6,554 

74.7 

2,473 

28.2 

1,511 

17.2 

1907 

14,431 

168.0 

18,104 

210.7 

22,397 

260.7 

10,575 

123.1 

6,420 

74.7 

2,603 

30.3 

1,207 

14.9 

1906 

14,027 

166.9 

15,519 

184.6 

21,394 

254.5 

10,926 

130.0 

6,168 

73.4 

2,691 

32.0 

1,188 

14.1 

1905 

14.061 

171.1 

14,581 

177.4 

20,774 

252  .6 

10,413 

126.7 

6,056 

73.7 

2,296 

27.9 

1,219 

14.8 

1904 

14,159 

176.3 

17,402 

216.7 

20,804 

259.(1 

10,674 

132.9 

5,697 

70.9 

3,041 

37.9 

1,031 

12.8 

1903 

13,194 

188.2 

14,213 

181.2 

18,267 

232.8 

9,721 

123.9 

5,456 

69.5 

3,035 

38.7 

938 

12.0 

1902 

12,582 

164  .3 

14,085 

183.9 

17,581 

229.6 

9,035 

118.0 

4,990 

65.2 

2,859 

37.3 

894 

11.7 

1901 

13,766 

184.3 

14,660 

196.2 

16,734 

224  .C 

9,005 

120.5 

5,033 

67.4 

3,026 

40.5 

806 

10.8 

1900 

1899 

1898 

1897 

13,590 
13  41'' 

186.6 

187    K 

16,596 

227.8 

15,857 

217.7 

8.628 

118.4 

4,871 

•66.9 

3,306 
2,786 

45.4 
38.9 

858 

11.8 

12,979     !84 .7 
12,641     183 .2 
13,265     195 .8 

2,612 
4,115 

4,.597 

37.2 
59.6 
67.9 

1896 

:::::i:::::: 

Note 

—The  < 

leath  I 

•ate  is  I 

ler  100, 

000  pop 

ulatloB 

.     Thei 

8  are 

no  offlci 

al  dati 

I  coverl 

Dg  the 

spacea 

Where 

The  death  rate  per  1,000  pop.  in  N.  Y.  State  outside  N.  Y.  City,  in  1920  was:  Jan..  15.2;  Feb.,  25.1; 
Mch.,  16.4;  April,  H.7;  May,  14.6;  June,  12.6.  The  rate  In  N.  Y.  City  was;  Jan.,  16.0;  Feb.,  23.6:  Men., 
13.7;  April,  12.6;  May,  11.1;  June,  9.7. 

THE   BIRTH   RATE.  ,  ^  ,.,,,, 

During  the  four  years  1914-1917,  the  average  annual  birth  rate  for  the  entire  State  of  New  YorK  was 
23.8  per  thousand  of  the  total  population;  in  1918  it  fell  to  22.7.  and  in  1919  it  declined  further  to  20.8.  The 
birth  rate  during  the  first  eipht  months  of  1920  was  21.7. 


Year. 

Entire 
State. 

N.  Y. 
City. 

Rest  of 
State. 

Year. 

Entire 

State. 

N.  Y. 
City. 

Kestof 
State. 

1914 

1915 

1916 

24.2 
24.0 
23.4 

26.3 
25.9 
24.5 

21.7 
21.9 
22.0 

1917 

1918 

1919 

23.5 
22.7 
20.8 

24.7 
23.5 
21.8 

22.1 
21.8 
19.4 

22.2     21.0 
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BIRTHS   AND   DEATHS,    NEW    YORK 

STATE, 

1919, 

BY    CHIEF 

CITIES. 

Cities 

Estimated 
Popula- 
tion. 

Births 
(Still- 
births 
Ex- 
cluded.) 

StUl- 
bir 
ths. 

Deaths 
(Still- 
births 
Ex- 
cluded.) 

Rates  per 
1,000  Popu- 
lation. 

In- 
fant 
Mor- 
tal- 
ity. 

Deaths  bv  Agei. 
IN  Years. 

Under 
1. 

1  to 
4. 

65  and 
Over. 

Births. 

D'tha. 

State  of  New  Yohk  

New  York  City 

10,872,661 
6,006,794 
4,865.867 
2,405,937 
2.459,930 

762,368 

477,762 

284,606 

719,094 

114,075 

57.666 

51.569 

85.925 

151,057 

74,409 

85.157 

99,236 

482,030 

36,506 

30,635 

•22,389 

42,377 

21,537 

42,785 

26,694 

42,710 

27,883 

33,782 

20,413 

27,038 

36,442 

22,962 

26,978 

20,899 

368,776 

14,562 

13,232 

13,047 

17,977 

11.609 

13.862 

11.432 

17,167 

14.924 

11,608 

18,298 

10.855 

16.688 

13.578 

19.253 

17.249 

14.670 

13.023 

10  364 

11.222 

15.638 

16,930 

11.609 

10.406 

14.681 

14,902 

73  669 

9,774 

7,709 

9,435 

9,050 

9.298 

9.295 

9,289 

9,819 

225,844- 

130,377 

95,467 

56,179 

39,152 

136 

19,092 

12,677 

6,415 

16,787 

2,111 

1,442 

1,469 

1,962 

3,991 

1,312 

2,283 

2,217 

10,260 

807 

756 

464 

1.064 

412 

763 

440 

844 

626 

646 

529 

483 

674 

660 

728 

364 

8,373 

317 

361 

271 

560 

314 

335 

239 

334 

294 

298 

349 

146 

695 

380 

402 

322 

391 

316 

213 

225 

261 

501 

121 

204 

259 

275 

1.667 

206 

198 

179 

173 

209 

275 

207 

194 

26 

9.389 

5.985 

3.404 

2.130 

1,273 

1 

716 

497 

219 

602 

73 

55 

46 

64 

159 

56 

86 

63 

391 

16 

24 

17 

41 

10 

31 

22 

35 

29 

23 

20 

15 

30 

32 

28 

18 

354 

15 

21 

15 

14 

16 

15 

13 

13 

9 

8 

14 

3 

26 

12 

16 

12 

20 

13 

12 

13 

18 

14 

10 

7 

18 

7 

67 

9 

4 

8 

7 

8 

12 

14 

5 

142.447 

74.433 

68,014 

34,179 

30,634 

3,201 

10,756 

7.281 

3.475 

10.005 

1,853 

804 

616 

923 

2.185 

1.345 

1.223 

1,056 

6,990 

409 

499 

328 

627 

286 

491 

470 

468 

557 

363 

334 

332 

515 

521 

534 

258 

5,194 

212 

196 

177 

272 

140 

233 

76 

285 

210 

202 

266 

139 

191 

191 

276 

284 

232 

271 

137 

164 

201 

192 

113 

98 

246 

190 

1,234 

147 

163 

71 

117 

150 

246 

211 

114 

15 

20.8 
21.8 
19.4 
23.4 
15.5 

25:6 
26.5 
22.5 
23.3 
18.5 
25.0 
28.6 
22.8 
26.4 
17.4 
26.8 
22.3 
21.3 
22.1 
23.3 
19.8 
25.1 
19.1 
17.8 
16.5 
19.8 
22.5 
19.1 
25.9 
17.9 
18.5 
28.7 
27.0 
17.4 
22.7 
21.7 
26.1 
20.8 
31.2 
27.0 
24.2 
20.9 
19.5 
19.7 
25.7 
19.1 
13.5 
41.6 
28.0 
20.9 
18.7 
26.7 
22.0 
20.6 
20.0 
16.7 
29.6 
10.4 
19.6 
17.6 
18.3 
22.6 
20.3 
25.7 
19.0 
19.1 
20.2 
27.1 
22.0 
19.8 

13.1 
12.4 
14.0 
14.2 
12.5 

ii.i 

15.2 
12.2 
13.9 
16.2 
13.9 
11.9 
10.7 
14.5 
17.8 
14.4 
10.6 
14.5 
11.2 
15.4 
13.9 
14.8 
13.3 
11.5 
17.6 
U.O 
20.0 
10.7 
16.4 
12.3 
14.1 
22.7 
19.8 
12.3 
14.1 
14.6 
14.6 
13.6 
15.1 
12.1 
16.8 

6.6 
16.6 
14.1 
17.4 
14.5 
12.8 
11.4 
14.1 
14.3 
16.5 
15.8 
18.9 
13.2 
14.6 
12.9 
11.3 

9.7 

9.4 
16.8 
12.7 
16.8 
14.5 
21.1 

7.5 
12.9 
14.5 
24.3 
22.4 

11.6 

83 
82 
85 
89 
75 

■95 

107 

71 

89 

82 

95 

HO 

76 

80 

114 

84 

80 

82 

94 

90 

97 

80 

85 

67 

100 

60 

88 

74 

85 

72 

91 

83 

88 

63 

86 

88 

60 

77 

89 

73 

119 

67 

81 

61 

101 

60 

110 

106 

89 

109 

68 

113 

117 

61 

49 

73 

72 

33 

108 

81 

87 

100 

107 

91 

95 

92 

33 

120 

130 

119 

18,752 

10,640 

8.U2 

5.027 

2,928 

157 
1,808 
1,354 

454 
1,496 

173 

137 

leu 

149 
358 
150 
191 
177 
841 
76 
68 
45 
85 
35 
51 
44 
51 
55 
48 
45 
35 
61 
55 
64 
23 
716 
28 
21 
21 
50 
23 
40 
16 
27 
18 
30 
21 
16 
74 
34 
44 
22 
44 
37 
13 
11 
19 
36 
4 
22 
21 
24 
166 
22 
18 
17 
16 
7 
33 
27 
23 
3 

7,956 

5.104 

2,852 

1.822 

1.003 

27 

731 

553 

178 

500 

79 

30 

46 

39 

101 

49 

84 

72 

302 

25 

13 

23 

22 

6 

15 

19 

29 

13 

.      14 

23 

12 

27 

25 

20 

16 

232 

7 

7 

7 

19 

3 

14 

9 

9 

7 

8 

6 

2 

24 

6 

10 

8 

12 

11 

■■■■3 

8 

21 

3 

-     10 

6 

12 

57 

6 

7 

3 

6 

7 

11 

11 

7 

38,754 

14,414 

24,340 

9,893 

13,486 

961 

2,578 

1,492 

1,086 

2,865 

565 

State  (excl.  of  N.  Y.  City..   . 
Cities 

Rural 

Institutional  Districts. . . . 

Cities  over  175,000  dod 

Buffalo 

Rochester      .  .            .    , 

Cities  50,000-175,000  poo.  .  . 
Albany 

Binghamton 

253 

Niagara  Falls 

110 

Schenectady 

253 

Syracuse 

674 

Troy 

426 

Utica 

.343 

Yonkers 

241 

Cities  20.000-50,000  pop. .  .  . 
Amsterdam 

2,314 
119 

Auburn 

185 

Cohoes 

83 

Elmlra 

198 

GloversvlUe 

124 

.(amestown 

185 

Kingston 

162 

Mt.  Vernon 

156 

Newburgh 

168 

New  Rochelle 

108 

Clean 

71 

Oswego 

123 

Poughkeepsle 

207 

Rome 

190 

Watertown 

166 

White  Plains 

69 

Cities  10,000-20:000  pop .... 
Batavla 

1,730 
72 

Corning 

65 

Cortland 

77 

Dunkirk 

59 

Fulton 

62 

Geneva 

77 

Glen  Cove 

13 

Glena  Falls 

98 

Hornell 

70 

Hudson 

77 

Ithaca 

125 

Johnstown 

63 

Lackawanna 

11 

Little  Falls 

5S 

Lockport 

113 

Middletown 

105 

North  Tonawauda 

Ogdensburg 

49 

87 

Oneida 

64 

Oneonta 

56 

Peeksklll,  village 

69 

Port  Chester,  village 

Rensselaer 

44 
40 

Salamanca 

32 

Saratoga  Springs 

93 

WatervUet 

53 

Cities  under  10,000  pop 

Beacon 

406 
41 

Canandaigua 

78 

Mechanicville 

16 

Norwich 

50 

Opining,  village 

63 

Plattsburg 

78 

Port  Jervis 

49 

Tonawanda 

City  of  SherrUl 

29 
2 

LOSS   OF   LIFE    FROM    INFLUENZA. 

In  1917  there  occurred  1,465  deaths  of  females  between  the  ages  of  15  and  49  years  in  New  York  State  from 
all  forms  of  Influenza  and  pneumonia  combined,  but  in  1918  there  occurred  15,779,  an  excess  of  14,324  over 
the  year  preceding.  This  excess  may  be  attributed  to  the  epidemic,  and  It  may  be  estimated  that  not  less 
than  50  per  cent,  of  the  women  of  these  ages  were  married  and  that  in  this  group  there  normally  obtained 
a  birth  rate  of  between  150  to  200  per  thousand,  with  the  actual  rate  probably  nearer  200.  On  this  basis 
the  loss  of  life  by  reason  of  the  deaths  of  prospective  mothers  in  this  group  was  somewhere  between  1,000 
and  1,600  children,  the  latter  being  probably  nearer  the  true  figure. 
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DEATHS,    CHIEF   CATTSES,    CHIEF   CITIES,   NEW    YORK   STATE,    1919. 


Lobar 

Diar- 

EixTERNAL Causes 

Bron- 

Pneu- 
monia 

rhoea, 
Enter- 

Diph- 

In- 

Tuber- 

cno- 

Accidents. 

Cities. 

the- 

flu- 

Can- 

pneu- 
mo- 

and 

Un- 

itis. 
Under 

ria. 

enza. 

sis  of 

cer. 

Auto- 

Sui- 
cide. 

Hom- 

Lungs. 

nia. 

auall- 

2 

Total 

mo- 

Drow 

icide. 

fied. 

Years . 

7,353 

bile. 

nmg. 

State  op  New  York 

2,053 

7,978 

12,706 

10,087 

7,374 

9,627 

4.180 

1,345 

844 

1,245 

425 

New  York  City 

1,240 

4,830 

7,536 

5,141 
4,946 

4,788 

6  192 

2,362 
1,818 

3,817 
3,536 

761 

419 

702 

277 
148 

State  (excl.  of  N.  Y.  City) 

813 

3,148 

5,170 

2,588 

3,435 

584 

425 

543 

Cities 

588 

1,459 

2,176 

2,623 

1,390 

1,799 

1,284 

1,834 

328 

166 

274 

95 

Rural 

214 

1,670 

2,450 

2,257 

1,024 

1,517 

491 

1 ,677 

256 

258 

256 

51 

Institutional  Districts. . 

11 

19 

544 

66 

174 

119 

43 

25 

1 

13 

2 

Cities  over  175,000  pop. . . 

340 

409 

728 

829 

452 

564 

591 

520 

104 

51 

94 

35 

Buflalo 

293 

302 

538 

514 

294 

394 

475 

351 

72 

38 

55 

24 

Rochester 

47 

107 

190 

315 

158 

170 

116 

169 

32 

1,T 

39 

11 

Cities  50,000- 175,000  pop. 

107 

426 

645 

786 

455 

560 

377 

543 

110 

50 

65 

26 

Albany 

9 

94 

165 

147 

78 

103 

21 

108 

25 

5 

12 

'J 

Blnghamton 

9 

40 

40 

79 

23 

27 

34 

44 

6 

10 

4 

•3 

Niagara  Falls 

7 

38 

28 

31 

35 

33 

59 

53 

14 

2 

5 

6 

Schenectady 

5 

58 

58 

,       70 

42 

36 

37 

35 

12 

2 

4 

2 

Syracuse 

24 

41 

90 

178 

101 

124 

95 

124 

23 

20 

20 

Troy 

13 

91 

89 

115 

81) 

77 

31 

63 

•  7 

;» 

4 

1 

Utlca 

28 

25 

70 

87 

49 

54 

47 

60 

6 

3 

12 

2 

Yonkers 

12 

39 

105 

79 

47 

106 

53 

56 

17 

3 

4 

,•> 

Cities  20,000-50,000  pop. . 

71 

293 

479 

540 

265 

346 

154 

362 

62 

31 

63 

16 

Amsterdam 

4 

9 

31 

33 

21 

9 

25 

20 

2 

5 

4 

2 

Auburn 

4 

14 

20 

37 

20 

17 

15 

2,5 

t> 

2 

11 

Cohoes 

2 
6 

26 
21 

36 
18 

21 

58 

20 
30 

23 
40 

17 
9 

15 
39 

3 
5 

3 
2 

1 
6 

Elmira 

1 

Gloversville 

19 
21 

13 

28 

20 

49 

ll 

4 
20 

5 
6 

15 
21 

2 
2 

Jamestown 

i 

4 

Kingston 

9 

12 

55 

29 

14 

17 

4 

24 

2 

2 

3 

Mt.  Vernon 

2 

45 

19 

24 

11 

28 

15 

20 

4 

.... 

3 

Newburgh 

4 

1 
5 

9 
28 
17 

64 
15 
10 

38 
33 
29 

12 
20 
13 

45 
21 
17 

11 
3 
7 

24 
24 
20 

2 
6 
3 

2 
3 

1 

4 
4 
4 

3 

New  Rochelle 

Olean 

4 

Oswego 

4 

3 

25 

41 

4 

1 

U 

9 

3 

3 

Poughkeepsle 

11 

27 

19 

43 

22 

35 

7 

29 

6 

1 

1 

i 

Rome 

4 
12 

15 
20 

71 
28 

24 
40 

15 
31 

14 

28 

7 
9 

23 
29 

2 
6 

5 

1 

3 
10 

2 

Watertown 

2 

White  Plains .  . '. 

2 
65 

7 
257 

18 
265 

21 
379 

14 
187 

27 
259 

3 
134 

25 
344 

11 

43 

1 
31 

2 
40 

1 

Cities  10,000-20,000  pop.. 

15 

Batavia 

16 

8 

10 
11 

19 
13 

9 

7 

U 

12 

3 

13 
15 

2 

1 

..... 

3 

1 

1 

Corning 

6 

1 

Cortland 

4 
15 

9 
10 

6 

20 

5 

3 

15 

13 

9 

19 

10 

8 
1 
8 

6 

9 

5 

11 

5 

4 
4 
8 

8 
37 
10 
22 

2 

r 

Dunkirk 

6 

1 
■••4 

1 
1 

1 

2 

Fulton 

Geneva 

2 

1 

Glen  Cove 

5 

1 
2 

8 
15 
16 

5 
24 
11 

7 
23 

24 

4 
8 
4 

5 

16 

6 

2 
2 

2 
16 
15 

1 
1 
2 

I 

Glens  Falls 

2 
1 

1 

Hornell 

Hudson 

1 

10 

13 

12 

10 

o 

6 

8 

4 

3 

1 

Ithaca 

i 
11 

2 
11 
23 

rt 

8 
13 
10 

18 

34 
17 
1 
8 
16 
31 

9 

2 

22 

1 
7 
6 

11 
5 
9 
15 
13 
13 

5 

8 

13 
2 

12 

2t 
16 
17 
17 

1 
1 
5 
3 
3 
2 

4 
. 

1 

0 

1 

1 
3 
1 

Johnstown 

Lackawanna 

3 

Little  Falls ; 

2 

2 

Lookport 

Mlddletown 

4 

North  Tonawanda 

1 

11 

9 

14 

7 

11 

17 

16 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Ogdensburg 

8 

2 

4 

19 

12 

9 

5 

15 

1 

2 

2 

Oneida 

5 
9 

7 
5 

9 
13 

2 

4 

5 
16 

2 

2 

5 
10 

Oneonta 

1 

2 

1 

2 

PeekskUl,  village   

1 

10 

14 

17 

6 

8 

4 

13 

1 

1 

Port  Chester,  village. .  . 

6 

13 

12 

10 

7 

13 

8 

13 

2 

3 

Rensselaer 

1 

9 

4 

6 

7 

7 

10 

3 

2 

Salamanca.  .  . 

3 

■  ■    19 

3 

15 

6 
17 

4 
3 

5 
13 

3 
2 

10 
12 

2 
3 

Saratoga  Springs 

5 

2 

Watervliet.  .  . 

5 
15 

15 

74 

16 
59 

7 
89 

19 
31 

20 
70 

1 

28 

6^5 

■'"9 

7 
3 

Cities  under  10,000  pop .  . 

12 

3 

Beacon 

1 

6 

7 

7 

4 

12 

5 

8 

1 

1 

Canandaigua .    . . 

5 
12 

4 
5 
1 
9 

23 

3 

10 

13 

6 
3 
2 
2 

11 
6 
6 

11 

7 

1 
1 
2 

8 
4 
8 
9 

1 

2 

1 
2 

MechanicsvUle 

i 
1 
1 

1 
1 

Norwich 

Osslning,  village 

6 

1 

Plattsburg 

4 
4 

13 

29 

6 

17 
5 
9 
2 

21 

10 

2 

7 
4 
2 
1 

8 
9 
4 
3 

1 
4 
7 

17 
7 
4 

3 

1 
1 

..  ... 

1 
2 
2 

2 

Port  Jervis 

Tonawanda 

City  of  SherrlU 

Total  deaths,  1919,  other  causes — Typhoid,  364;  measles,  354:  scarlet  fever,  270;  whooping  cough, 
293;  cerebro  spinal  meningitis,  288:  tuberculosis,  other  than  lung,  1,640. 

Deaths  In  Important  State  and  other  asylums,  hospitals,  etc.,  have  been  resolved  into  the  districts 
where  the  inmates  actually  resided  before  entering  the  institution. 

The  deficiency  in  infant  births  due  to  the  World  War  is  estimated  at  19,000  a  year  while  men  of  the 
State  were  in  the  military  service.    Other  contributing  causes  were  loss  In  immigration  and  influenza. 
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New  York  State — Crime  Statistics. 


CRIME    STATISTICS    OF    NEW    YORK    STATE. 

(Showing  tke  number  of  Convictions  in  Courts  of  Record.'    Compiled  by  the  Secretary  of  State.) 

Year. 

Offences 

ag.  the 
person. 

Offen.ag. 
property 

with 
violence 

Oflen.ag. 
property 
without 
violence. 

Offences 

ag.  the 

Currency 

Felonies 

Misde- 
meanors. 

Total 
number 
Convic- 
tions. 

Pardons. 

Com- 
muta- 
tions. 

Respltee 

froBX 

death. 

1836.,.. 

316 

86 

379 

32 

396 

563 

963 

1837 

393 

121 

447 

52 

460 

645 
392 

1,091 

1838.... 

296 

112 

472 

42 

445 

1,086 

1839.... 

287 

115 

.479 

51 

455 

633 

1,118 

1840.... 

463 

120 

437 

49 

471 

857 

1,343 

1841 

458 

121 

460 

49 

488 

1,006 

1,515 

1842 

484 

175 

504 

63 

551 

1.057 

1,062 

1843 

498 

•  244 

504 

78 

640 

928 

1,570 

1844 

394 

172 

489 

60 

547 

876 

1,427 

1845 

471 

177 

467 

64 

624 

1,058 

1,689 

1846 

384 

133 

471 

38 

509 

1,062 

1,571 

' 

1847.... 

395 

132 

396 

24 

422 

873 

1,294 

129 

2 

•  •  *      I 

1848.... 

443 

120 

512 

33 

517 

1,018 

1,527 

139 

3 

•  •  • 

1849.... 

383 

150 

545 

43 

683 

1,033 

1,531 

35 

1 

6 

1850 

391 

199 

521 

36 

613 

938 

1,552 

62 

1 

•  •  • 

1851 

409 

148 

475 

49 

617 

865 

1,482 

160 

5 

11 

1852 

411 

228 

48D 
573 

50 

724 

882 

1,602 

186 

4 

8 

1853 

482 

185 

52 

718 

1.115 

1,844 

207 

3 

13 

1854 

420 

189 

580 

75 

736 

1,383 

2,117 

249 

44 

3 

1855 

395 

268 

574 

37 

734 

1,088 

1,830 

253 

91 

9 

1856 

425 

248 

573 

49 

722 

722 

1,507 

277 

104 

0    •    • 

1857.... 

375 

340 

607 

63 

956 

607 

1,554 

193 

3 

•    •    > 

1858 

434 

329 

577 

90 

948 

689 

1,712 

233 

7 

2 

1859 

425 

341 

439 

89 

926 

853 

2,091 

91 

8 

4 

1860 

699 

381 

566 

121 

1,049 

1,242 

1,601 

92 

14 

1 

1861.... 

562 

340 

619 

150 

1,057 

1.218 

1,672 

66 

15 

1862 

377 

215 

449 

75 

690 

925 

1,616 

87 

19 

•   •   ■ 

1863 

42S 

240 

605 

68 

766 

933 

1,644 

71 

5 

1 

1SG4.... 

420 

109 

436 

60 

659 

789 

1,430 

116 

86 

1 

1865 

417 

239 

907 

52 

1,176 

850 

2,036 

131 

19 

3 

1860 

555 

467 

1,119 

59 

1,513 

1,123 

2,655 

168 

24 

1 

1867 

453 

391 

1,063 

49 

1,356 

1,205 

2,559 

130 

12 

1868 

555 

417 

936 

41 

1,441 

1.021 

2,380 

112 

37 

■'6 

1869.... 

564 

465 

914 

48 

1,270 

1,140 

2,463 

86 

20 

2 

1870 

510 

442 

841 

32 

1,251 

899 

2,151 

85 

34 

1 

1871 

554 

419 

864 

54 

1,369 

990 

2,340 

82 

29 

5 

1872 

591 

497 

792 

39 

1,231 

1,077 

2,298 

98 

57 

1 

1873 

722 

625 

1,160 

50 

1,617 

1,297 

2,919 

44 

18 

3 

1874.... 

651 

716 

1,422 

59 

2,051 

1,317 

3,368 

68 

22 

13 

1875 

840 

917 

1,056 

87 

2,106 

1,324 

3,420 

65 

24 

1 

1876 

801 

832 

1,187 

86 

2,040 

1,408 

3,451 

99 

54 

8 

1877 

647' 

1,205 

1,304 

103 

2,106 

1,765 

3,827 

90 

21 

. .  • 

1S78 

835 

1,013 

1,223 

203 

2,436 

1,472 

3.829 

107 

.96 

1 

1879 

655 

731 

876 

74 

1,679 

1,588 

3,216 

103 

107 

2 

1880.... 

422 

788 

968 

56 

1,379 

1.583 

2,847 

32 

18 

3 

1881 

643 

617 

1,025 

57 

1,416 

1,301 

2,923 

17 

2 

1882. ... 

631 

630 

1,069 

53 

1,609 

1,245 

2,887 

"i 

11 

1883 

386 

569 

1,063 

43 

1,424 

1,056 

2,474 

39 

17 

t   •   • 

1884 

386 

535 

2,000 

41 

1,656 

636 

2,315 

37 

27 

•   «    ■ 

1885 

409 

602 

1,121 

56 

1,840 

647 

2.491 

28 

7 

«    •    • 

18S6 

537 

654 

1,438 

57 

2,071 

762 

2,860 

29 

19 

1 

1887 

505 

698 

1,312 

56 

2,165 

1,111 

3,301 

12 

5 

*   •    * 

1888.... 

506 

803 

1,410 

72 

2,249 

981 

3,243 

5 

34 

3 

1889 

608 

844 

1,154 

86 

2,191 

962 

3,156 

4 

49 

3 

1890 

550 

894 

1.352 

.    81 

2,492 

862 

3,364 

9 

40 

,   , 

1891. ... 

617 

959 

1,540 

92 

2,709 

881 

3,607 

1 

51 

1 

1892 

92 

2,347 

839 

3,202 

1 

98 

,   , 

1893 

56i 

833 

1,504 

88 

2,464 

811 

3,283 

16 

115 

5 

1894 

1895.... 

437 

905 

1,132 

87 

2,074 

768 

2,940 

19 

99 

3 

1,086 

826 

1,913 

2.834 

1,591 

4,468 

41 

93 

2 

1896 

765 

788 

1,718 

1 

2,504 

1,268 

3,768 

29 

67 

3 

1897 

669 

1,130 

2,066 

<   •   • 

2,925 

1,586 

4,523 

29 

36 

1 

1898 

C13 

935 

1,615 

•   •   . 

2,282 

1,274 

3,567 

41 

9 

1 

1899 

751 

832 

1,715 

1 

2,451 

1,410 

3,861 

37 

38 

•  >   . 

1900.... 

731 

883 

1.967 

2 

2,599 

1.553 

4,116 

.8 

29 

3 

1901 

697 

1,154  ■ 

1,112 

. 

2,690 

1,710 

4,431 

15 

36 

, 

1902 

847 

990 

1,991 

2,867 

1,568 

4,516 

16 

25 

5 

1903 

793 

865 

1,783 

2 

2,537 

1,281 

3,931 

10 

34 

7 

1904 

935 

-  1,021 

2,196 

. . . 

3,054 

1,627 

4,685 

12 

27 

2 

1905 

1,000 

1,106 

2,247 

... 

3,276 

1,664 

4,942 

31 

43 

1 

1906.... 

872 

1.114 

1,508 

3,559 

1,584 

5,143 

22 

45 

5 

1907 

863 

1,188 

1,694 

3,776 

1,753 

5,529 

7 

19 

•  •   • 

1908 

1,118 

1,833 

2,067 

... 

5,588 

1,763 

7,351 

13 

■   •    . 

1909 

1.180 

1,558 

1,954 

. . . 

5,180 

1,677 

6,857 

"7 

8 

1 

1910 

1,151 

1,194 

1,755 

... 

4,588 

1,453 

6,046 

1 

10 

8 

1911 

1,216 

1,301 

1,884 

... 

4,971 

1,686 

0,657 

13 

38 

3 

1912 

1,243 

1,427 

1,932 

... 

5,583 

1,753 

7,336 

11 

47 

5 

1913 

1,402 

1,390 

1,665 

. .  • 

5,486 

2,279, 

7,765 

11 

31 

4 

1914 

1,627 

1,664 

1,900 

>  •  t 

6,266 

2,822 

9,088 

3 

19 

8 

1915 

1,830 

1,858 

2,000 

6,723 

3,435 

10,158 

8 

47 

.10 

1916... 

1,514 

1,167 

1,553 

. . « 

4.760 

2,458 

7,218 

6 

46 

11 

1917 

1.617 

1,100 

1.554 

4,850 

3,080 

7,930 

21 

121 

6 

1918 

1,409 

961 

1,595 

... 

4,574 

2,670 

7,244 

12 

119 

11 

1919 

1.463 

1,127 

1,860 

5,276 

2,771 

8,047 

25 

116 

11 
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POPULATION    OF    NEW    YORK    VILLAGES,    NATIVE    AND    FOREIGN. 

(State  Census  of  1915.) 


Village. 


Adams 

Addison. . . . 

Arton 

Akron 

Albion 

Alden 

Alexander. . 
AlexandriaBay 

Alfred 

Allegany 

Altamont 

Altmar 

Amity ville. . .  . 

Andes 

And  over 

Angelica 

Angola 

Antwerp 

Arcade 

Ardsley 

Argyle 

Arkport 

Athena 

Attica 

Aurora; 

Avoca 

Avon 

Babylon 

Bainbridge. . . . 
Baldwinsville. 
Ballston  Spa . . 

Baker 

Bath 

Belleville 

Bellport 

Belmont 

Bemus  Point. . 

Bergen 

Black  River. . . 

Blaadell 

Bloomingdale . 

Bolivar 

Boon  ville 

Brewster 

Briarcllft 

Brldgewater.. . 
Brookport .... 

Brocton 

Bronxville .... 

Brookfield 

Brownville.. . . 

Burdett 

Caledonia.  .  . . 
Cambridge.. . . 

Camden 

Camillus 

Canajoliarie. . . 
Canaseraga. .  . 
Canastota .... 

Candor 

Canlsteo 

Canton 

Cape  Vincent . 

Carthige 

Castile 

Castleton 

Cato 

CatskUl 

Cattaraugus.  . 

Cayuga 

Cazenovia .... 
Cedarhurst.  .  . 

Celoron 

Centerv'le  Sta 
Centi'al  Square 
Champlaln.. .  . 

Charlotte 

Chateaugay..  . 

Chatham 

Chaumont .... 
Cherry  Creek. 
CheiTy  Valley 
Chester ..... 
Chlttenango.  , 
Church vUle. . 


County. 


Citlz'n  Aliens 


Jefferson 

1,539 

Steuben 

1,747 

Chenango. . . . 

748 

Erie 

1,769 

Orleans 

6,340 

Erie 

754 

Genesee 

259 

Jefferson 

1,871 

Allegany 

664 

Cattaraugus.  . 

1,264 

Albany 

781 

Oswego 

380 

Suffolk 

2,586 

Delaware 

401 

Allegany 

1,147 

Allegany 

1,077 

Erie 

1,072 
979 

Jefferson 

Wyoming 

1,504 

Westchest«r, , . 

399 

Washington.. . 

223 

Steuben 

534 

Greene 

1,888 

Wyoming 

1,976 

Cayuga 

378 

Steuben 

1,049 

Livingston 

2,128 

Suffolk 

2,846 

Chenango .... 

•^  1,194 

Onondaga .... 

3,175 

Saratoga 

3,940 

Niagara 

482 

Steuben 

4,100 

Jefferson 

279 

Sutfolk 

446 

Allegany 

1,013 

Chautauqua.  . 

266 

Genesee 

622 

Jefferson 

817 

Erie 

883 
384 

Essex 

Allegany 

1,208 

Oneida 

1.896 

Putnam.  ...... 

1,289 

We.stchester. . . 

90S 

Oneida 

258 

Monroe 

3,233 

Chautauqua.  . 

1,196 

Westchester.. . 

1,700 

Madison 

400 

Jefferson 

754 

Schuyler 

358 

Livingston .... 

1,108 

Washington..  . 

1,699 

Oneida 

2,156 

Onondaga .... 

680 

Montgomery. . 

2,314 

Allegany 

658 

Madison 

3,508 

Tioga 

733 

Steuben 

2,300 

St.  Lawrence.. 

2,551 

Jefferson 

1,026 

Jefferson 

3,574 

Wyoming 

942 

Rensselaer. . .  . 

1,436 

Cayuga 

388 

Greene 

5,066 

Cattaraugus.  . 

1,237 

Cayuga ..;... 

'•     364 

Madison 

1,917 

Nassau 

2,251 

Chautauqua. . 

68G 

Sullivan 

682 

Oswego 

474 

Clinton 

1,199 

Monroe 

1,973 

Franklin 

1,154 

Columbia 

2,286 

Jefferson 

635 

Chautauqua.  . 

687 

Otsego 

752 

Orange 

1,123 

Madison 

1,037 

Monroe 

537 

32 
7 
6 

87 
648 

23 


191 
13 

63 
24 
10 

194 

4 

7 

61 

122 
78 
64 
43 


4 

37 

37 

18 

34 

302 

254 

7 

45 

404 

68 

73 

1 

53 

18 

4 

17 

40 

57 

10 

52 

13 

113 

313 


135 

96 

480 


131 
17 
73 
28 
25 

160 

160 
10 

341 
16 
14 
73 
76 

297 
20 

147 
2 

305 

9 

9 

11 

406 
34 

218 

7 

80 

329 
42 

103 
47 
33 
10 

157 
37 
46 


Total 


1,571 
1,754 

754 
1,356 
5.988 

777 

259 
2,062 

677 
1.327 

805 

390 
2,780 

405 
1,154 
1,138 
1,194 
1.057 
1,568 

44: 

223 

538 

1,925 

2,013 

396 

1,083 

2,430 

3,100 

1,201 

3,220 

4,344 

550 

4,173 

280 

499 

1,03! 

270 

639 

857 

940 

394 

1,260 

1,909 

1.402 

1.221 

258 

3,30S 

1,292 

2,240 

400 

885 

375 

1,241 

1,727 

2,181 

840 

2,474 

668 

3,849 

749 

2,314 

2,624 

1,102 

3.871 

962 

1.583 

390 

5,371 

1,276 

373 

1,928 

2,657 

720 

900 

481 

1,279 

2,302 

1,196 

2,389 

682 

720 

762 

1,280 

1,074 

583 


Village. 


Clayton. . 
Clay  ville. 
Cleveland 
Clifton  Spring." 

Clinton 

Clyde 

Cobleskill 

Cohocton 

Cold  Brook . . . 
Cold  Spring..  . 
Constableville. 
Cooperatown. . 
Copenhagen.. . 

Corfu 

Corinth 

Cornwall-on- 

Hudson .... 
Coxsackle.  .  .  . 

Croghan 

Croton 

Cuba 

Dannemora. . . 

Dansville 

Delevan 

Delhi 

Depew 

Deposit 

De  Ruyter. . . 

Dexter 

Dobbs  Ferry. 
Dolgeville.  .  . 

Dresden 

Dryden 

Dundee 

Earlvllle 

East  Aurora . 
East  Randolph 
East  Rochester 
East  Rockaw'y 
East  Syracuse 
Eastwood.. . . 
Edwards.  .  . . 

Elba 

Elbridge 

Elizabetlit'n . 

Ellen  ville 

EUicottville. . 
Ellisburg .... 
ElmiraHeights 
Eimsford .... 

Endicott 

Esperance .... 

Fabius 

Fair    Haven .  . 

Fairport 

Falconer 

Farmlngdale.  . 

Farnham 

Fayetteville. .  . 
Flcisohmanns.. 

Fishkill 

Floral  Park . .  . 

Fonda 

Forestport. . .  . 
For  est  ville. . .  . 

Fort  Ann 

Ft.  Covington. 
Fort  Edward.. 
Fort  Johnson. . 

Fort  Plain 

Frankfort 

PYanklln 

Frankliuville. . 

Fredonia 

Freeport 

Freeville 

Friendship 

Fultonville.. .  . 
Gainesville.. . . 

Galway 

Genesee 

GUbertsvlUe... 

Glen  Park 

Goshen 

Gouverneur. . . 


County. 


Jefferson. , 
Oneida. . . 
Oswego. . . 
Ontario. .. 
Oneida. . . 
Wayne. . . 
Schoharie. 
Steuben. . 
Herkimer. 
Putnam. . 
Lewis .... 
Otsego. ., 
Lewis. ... 
Genesee. . 
Saratoga , , 


Citiz'n  Aliens 


Orange 

Greene 

Lewis , 

Westchester. . 

Allegany 

Clinton , 

Livingston. .. , 
Cattaraugus.  . 

Delaware , 

Eiie 

Broome  &  Del 

Madison 

Jefferson 

Westchester.. . 
Herk.&  Fulton 

Yates 

Tompkins .... 

Yates 

Mad.  &  Che.. 

Erie 

Cattaraugus.  . 

Monroe , 

Nassau 

Onondaga .... 

Onondaga .... 

St.  Lawrence.. 
Genesee. . . . . . 

Onondaga. . . . 

Essex 

Ulster 

Cattaraugus.  . 

Jefferson 

Chemung 

Westchester. ,  . 

Broome 

Schoharie 

Onondaga. . .  . 

Cayuga 

Monroe 

Chautauqua.  . 

Na,ssau 

Erie 

Onondaga.  .  .  . 

Delaware 

Dutchess 

Nassau 

Montgomery. . 

Oneida 

Chautauqua.  . 
Washington.. . 

FraukUn 

Washington. .  . 
Montgomery. . 
Montgomery. . 

Herkimer 

Delaware 

Cattaraugus.  . 
Chautauqua .  . 

Nassau 

Tompkins. . . . 

Allegany 

Montgomery.. 

Wyoming 

Saratoga  

Livingston. . . . 

Otsego 

Jefferson 

Orange 

St.  Lawrence.. 


1,831 

717 

650 

1,593 

1,239 

2,442 

2,311 

938 

270 

820 

387 

2,542 

670 

484 

2,299 

2,019 

2,224 

651 

1,829 

1,625 

86." 

3,950 

546 

1,717 

3.259 

1,770 

601 

955 

3,371 

3,041 

319 

711 

1,232 

830 

3,373 

582 

2,858 

1,532 

3,543 

764 

487 

420 

473 

509 

2,98 

86: 

316 

2.864 

1.232 

4.01G 

241 

340 

020 

3,326 

2,095 

1,036 

519 

1,717 

680 

521 

1,615 

1,044 

502 

727 

415 

757 

3,407 

65-: 

2,058 

3,437 

438 

2,020 

4,964 

7,154 

332 

1,178 

934 

327 

104 

2.080 

412 

540 

3.282 

3.984 


48 

255 

4 

71 

25 

257 

51 

20 

4 

115 

4 

92 

25 

31 

116 

221 

85 

8 

414 

20 

4 

68 

11 

26 

1,673 

9 

3 

190 

659 

285 

7 

11 

4 

15 

72 


Total. 


613 
75 

296 
13 
17 
19 
2 
21 
86 
19 


290 

148 

1,565 


4 

230 

247 

220 

117 

62 

78 

10 

156 

76 

3 

13 

21 

71 

255 

27 

265 

776 

3 

45 

364 

309 

5 

21 

21 

13 


167 
39 
110 
229 
180 


1,879 

972 

660 

1,064 

1,264 

2,699 

2,362 

958 

274 

935 

391 

2,634 

695 

515 

2.415 

2,240 

2.309 

669 

2.243 

1,645 

869 

4,018 

567 

1.743 

4.932 

1.779 

604 

1,145 

4,030 

3,326 

326 

722 

1.236 

845 

3,445 

582 

3,471 

1,607 

3,839 

777 

504 

439 

475 

530 

3,073 

881 

316 

3,154 

1,380 

5,581 

241 

340 

024 

3,556 

2,342 

1,856 

636 

1,779 

767 

,■531 

1,771 

1,120 

505 

740 

436 

828 

3,062 

681 

2,923 

4.213 

441 

2,005 

5,328 

7,463 

337 

1,199 

955 

340 

104 

2,253 

451 

650 

3,511 

4,164  . 
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Village. 


Gowauda, 


G  rand  view-on- 
Hudson. . . , 

Granville 

Great  Nl£.  Est. 

Greene 

Green  Island. 

Greenport.  . . 

Greenwich . . . 

Groton 

Hagaman.. . . 

Hamburg..  .  . 

Hamilton 

Hammond. . . 

Ham'ndsport. 

Hancock,  .  .  . 

Hannibal.  I . . 

Harriman.. . . 

HarrisvUle. . . 

Hastings-on- 
Hudson .  .  . 

Haveratraw. . 

Hempstead .  . 

Henderson. .. 

Herkimer. . . . 

Hermon 

Heuvelton. . . 

Highland  Falls 

Hlllburn.. . 

Hilton.  .  . . 

Hobart. . . . 

Holland  Pafnt 

Holley 

Homer 

Honeoye  Falls 

Hoosick  Falls. 

Hor-seheads. . . 

Hudson  Falls. . 

Hunter 

Ilion 

Interlaken. . . . 

Irvington 

Johnson  City.. 

Jordan 

KeesviUe 

Kenmore 

Klnderhook.. . 

Lacona 

Lake  George. . 

Lake  Placid..  . 

Lakewood .... 

Lancaster 

Larchmont.  .  . 

La  SaUe 

Laurens 

Lawrence. . .. . 

Le  Roy.. ..... 

Lestershlre... . 

Lewiston 

Liberty 

Lima 

Limestone. . . . 

Lisle 

Little  Valley.. 

Liverpool 

Livonia 

Long  Beach.. . 

Lowville 

Lynbrook 

Lyndon vlUe. . . 

Lyons 

Lyons  Falls. . . 

McGrawvllle. . 

Macedon 

Madison 

Malone 

Maraaroneck.. 

Manchester. . . 

Manlius 

MannsviUe. . . 

Maratlion. . . . 

Marcellus.  . .  . 

Margaretvllle . 

Marlboro. .. . . 

Massena 

Mayfteld 

May  villa 

Medina 

Meridian 


County. 


Cattaraugus 
and  Erie. . . 


Rockland. . . . 
Washington. . 

Nassau 

Chenango .  . . 

Albany 

Suffolk 

Washington. . 
Tompkins.  .  . 
Montgomery. 

Erie 

Madison 

St.  Lawrence. 

Steuben 

Delaware. . . . 

Oswego 

Orange 

Lewis 


Westchester.. 

Rockland 

Nassau ^  . , 

Jefferson .  .  . . , 

Herkimer 

St.  Lawrence. 
St.  Lawrence. 

Orange 

Rockland , 

Monroe , 

Delaware 

Oneida , 

Orleans , 

Cortland .  .  . . , 

Monroe , 

Rensselaer. . . , 

Chemung 

Washington.. 

Greene 

Herkimer 

Seneca 

Westchester. . . 


Onondaga. . 
Clinton  &  Es'x 

Erie 

Columbia 

Oswego 

Warren 

Essex 

Chautauqua.  . 

Erie 

Westchester. . . 

Niagara 

Otsego 

Nassau 

Genesee 

Broome 

Niagara 

Sullivan 

Livingston. . . . 
Cattaraugus .  . 

Broome 

Cattaraugus.  . 
Onondaga .... 
Livingston... . 

Nassau 

Lewis 

Nassau 

Orleans 

Wayne 

Lewis 

Cortland 

Wayne 

Madison 

Franklin 

Westchester... 

Ontario 

Onondaga .... 

Jefferson 

Cortland 

Onondaga.  . . . 
Delaware. .... 

Ulster 

St.  Lawrence.. 

Fulton 

Chautauqua. . 

Orleans 

Cayuga 


Citiz'n  Aliens 


2.258 

305 
3,229 

139 
1.255 
4,306 
3,439 
2,208 
1,393 

794 
2,705 
1,531 

370 
1,540 
1,342 

429 

718 

901 

3.522 

5,154 

5,547 

374 

7,710 

598 

549 

2,261 

978 

775 

579 

317 

1,653 

2,864 

1,182 

4,961 

1,900 

5,452 

353 

8,546 

662 

1,872 


1,057 

1,774 

1,610 

820 

457 

746 

1,937 

669 

4,515 

1,708 

2,114 

364 

1,285 

3,710 

5,348 

701 

2,286 

908 

442 

308 

1,305 

1,569 

812 

484 

3,185 

2,799 

796 

4,420 

759 

877 

1,083 

313 

7,121 

6,094 

962 

1,174 

610 

979 

905 

618 

784 

3,67 

579 

1,173 

5,579 

312 


266 

30 

661 

36 

17 

227 

296 

107 

52 

158 

39 

55 

48 

20 

14 

3 

136 

90 

1,939 

264 

526 

6 

1.867 

9 

7 

257 

39 

42 

17 

22 

127 

7 

76 

445 

49 

133 

52 

354 

1 

507 


6 

21 

90 

7 

19 

4 

40 

33 

579 

352 

288 


585 

374 
52 
40 
.  109 
14 
21 
39 
2 
22 
45 

178 
59 

256 
36 

322 

104 

10 

64 

4 

283 
1,196 

153 

130 
7 
27 
86 
30 
11 

939 
16 
28 

500 
1 


Total. 


2.524 

335 
3,890 

175 
1,272 
4,533 
3,735 
2,315 
1,445 

952 
2,744 
1,586 

418 
1,560 
1,356 

432 

854 

991 

5,461 

5,418 

6,073 

380 

9,577 

607 

556 

2,518 

1,017 

817 

596 

339 

1.780 

2,871 

1,258 

5,406 

1,949 

5,585 

405 

>  8,900 

663 

2,379 


1,063 

1,795 

1,700 

827 

476 

750 

1,977 

702 

5,094 

2,060 

2,402 

364 

1,870 

4,084 

5,400 

741 

2,395 

922 

463 

347 

1,307 

1,591 

857 

662 

3,244 

3,055 

832 

4,742 

863 

887 

1,147 

317 

7,404 

7,290 

1,115 

1,304 

617 

1,006 

991 

648 

795 

4,614 

595 

1,201 

6,079 

313 


VILLAGE. 


Mexico 

Middleburg. . . 
Mlddleport.  . . 
Middleville. . . 

Milford 

Millbrook.  .  .  . 

Millerton 

Mineola 

Minoa 

Mohawk 

Monroe 

Montgomery. . 
Monticello. . . . 
Montour  Falls. 

Mooers 

Moravia 

Morris 

Morristown. . . 
MorrisvlUe.. .  . 

Moscow 

Mt.  Klsco 

Mt.  Morris. . . 

Naples 

Nassau 

Nelllston 

Nelsonville.  .  . 

Newark 

Newark  Valley 
New  Berlin. . . 

Newfleld 

New  Hartford. 
New  London. . 
New  Paltz. . .  . 

Newport 

Nichols 

North  Bangor. 
North  Collins.. 
North  Pelham. 
North  port.  .  .  . 
N.  Tarrytown. 

Northville 

Norwood 

Nunda 

Nyack 

Oakfleld 

Odessa 

Old  Forge.  .  .  . 
Oneida  Castle. 

Oramel 

Ortskany  Falls 

Ossinlng 

Otego 

Ovid 

Owego 

Oxford 

Painted  Post. . 
Palatine  Bdge 

Palmyra 

Panama 

Parish 

Patchogue 

Pawling 

Peekskill 

Pelham 

Pelham  Manor 
Penn  Yan .... 

Perry 

Phelps 

Philadelphia .  . 

Philmont 

Phoenix 

Piermont 

Pike 

Pine  Hill 

Pittsford 

Plandome.  .  .  . 
Pleasant  Val'y 
Pleasantviile. . 

Poland 

Port  Byron . .  . 
Port  Chester . . 
Port  Dickinson 
Port  Henry . .  . 
Port  Leyden .  . 

Portville 

Potsdam 

Prattsburg.. . . 

Prospect 

Pulaski 

Randolph 


County. 


Oswego 

Schoharie.. . . 

Niagara 

Herkimer. . . . 

Otsego 

Dutchess . . .  , 
Dutchess. . . . 

Nassau 

Onondaga. . 
Herkimer. . . . 

Orange 

Orange 

Sullivan 

Schuyler 

Clinton 

Cayuga 

Otsego 

St.  Lawrence, 

Madison 

Livingston. . . 
Westchester.. 
Livingston... 

Ontario 

Rensselaer. . . 
Montgomery. 

Putnam 

Wayne 

Tioga 

Chenango. . . 
Tompkins.  . . 

Oneida 

Oneida 

Ulster 

Herkimer 

Tioga 

Franklin .  .  .  . 

Erie 

Westchester.. 

Suffolk 

Westchester. . 

Fulton 

St.  Lawrence, 
Livingston. . . 
Rockland... . 
Genesee .  . . , . 
Schuyler.. , , . 
Herkimer. . . . 

Oneida 

Allegany .  .  .  . 

Oneida 

Westchester.. 

Otsego 

Seneca 

Tioga 

Chenango.  .  . 

Steuben 

Montgomery. 

Wayne 

Chautauqua . 

Oswego 

Suffolk 

Dutchess. . . . 
Westchester.. 
Westchester. . 
Westchester.. 

-Yates 

Wyoming.. . . 

Ontario 

Jefferson .  .  .  . 
Columbia.. .  . 

Oswego 

Rockland. . . . 
Wyoming.. . . 

Ulster 

Monroe 

Nassau 

Dutchess.  . . . 
Westchester. . 
Herkimer. . . . 

Cayuga 

Westchester. . 

Broome 

Essex 

Lewis 

Cattaraugus . 
St.  Lawrence. 
Steuben . . . . . 
Oneida ...;.. 
Oswego  . . .  ; . 
Cattaraugus . 


Citiz'n 

Aliens. 

1,449 

25 

1,056 

3 

1,369 

58 

557 

153 

658 

2 

1.088 

164 

874 

16 

1,979 

339 

592 

76 

2,544 

33 

1,413 

106 

918 

39 

2,050 

82 

1,274 

7 

•504 

18 

1,378 

15 

464 

2 

454 

25 

578 

4 

294 

11 

2,345 

657 

3,052 

832 

1,130 

8 

568 

29 

665 

61 

941 

38 

6,081 

387 

806 

2 

1,118 

13 

339 

2 

1,379 

80 

195 

18 

1,199 

62 

689 

8 

562 

24 

384 

955 

113 

1,626 

248 

2,401 

126 

4,135 

742 

1,624 

11 

1,766 

113 

1.122 

18 

4,060 

231 

994 

313 

324 

11 

499 

16 

399 

126 

913 

60 

9.138 

1,188 

567 

12 

589 

2 

4.498 

72 

1,576 

18 

1,304 

15 

399 

9 

2,401 

68 

352 

519 

2 

4,150 

350 

984 

66 

14,402 

1,100 

637 

156 

893 

222 

4,560 

165 

4,354 

655 

1,348 

27 

799 

48 

2,033 

27 

1,603 

52 

1,196 

285 

343 

1 

646 

1,266 

110 

208 

47 

423 

6 

2,291 

173 

314 

1 

1.098 

17 

12.291 

2,838 

582 

1 

2,483 

101 

740 

13 

749 

16 

4,021 

136 

687 

9 

314 

25 

1.814 

46 

1.327 

14 

Total. 

1,474 

1,059 

1,427 

710 

560 

1,252 

890 

2,318 

668 

2.577 

1.519 

957 

2,132 

1,281 

522 

1.393 

466 

479 

582 

305 

2.902 

3,884 

1,138 

597 

716 

979 

6,468 

803 

1,131 

341 

1,459 

213 

1.261 

697 

586 

384 

1.068 

1,874 

2,527 

4,877 

1.635 

1.879 

1,140 

4,291 

1.307 

335 

515 

399 

126 

973 

10,326 

579 

691 

4,570 

1,594 

1,319. 

40^ 

2,469 

352 

521 

4,506 

1,050 

15,502 

793 

1,115 

4,725 

5,009 

1,375 

847 

2,060 

1,655 

1,481 

344 

645 

1,376 

255 

429 

2,464 

315 

1,115 

15,129 

583 

2,584 

753 

765 

4,157 

696 

33? 

1,860 

1.341 
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POPULATION  OF  NEW  YORK  VILLAGES,  NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN— Co/Kinwed. 


Village. 


Bavena 

Red  Creek .... 

Red  Hook 

Remsen 

Repsselaer  Fla. 
Rhinebeck.. . . 

Richburg 

Richfield  Spr. . 
RlchmondviUo. 

Rlchville 

Rifton 

Rockville  Ctr. 
Rosendale .... 
Rouses  Point.. 

Rushville 

Rye 

Sacketts  Hbr. . 
Saddle  Rock.  . 
Sag  Harbor. .  . 
St.  Johnsville. 

Salem 

Sands  Point. . . 
Sandy  Creek. 
Saranac  Lake. 
Saratoga  Spr. . 
Saugerties .... 

Savannah 

Savona 

Searsdale 

Schaghticoke. . 
Schenevus. . . . 

Schoharie 

Schuyler  ville.. 

Scotia 

Scottsville. . . . 

Sea  Cliff 

Seneca  Falls.  . 
Sharon  Springs 
Sherburne .  . . 

Sherman 

Shoreham .  .  . 
ShortsvlUe... 

Sidney 

SUver  Creek . 
Silver  Springs 
Sinclalrville. . 
Skaneateles. . 

Sloan 

Smjrma 

Solvay 

Southampton, 
So.  Glens  Falls 
South  Nyack.. 

Spencer 

Spencerport. .  . 
Spring  Valley.. 

Spring  vllle 

Stamford 

Stillwater 

Suff  ren 


County. 


Albany 

Wayne 

Dutchess 

Oneida 

St.  Lawrence., 

Dutchess 

Allegany 

Otsego 

Schoharie 

St.  Lawrence. . 

Ulster 

Nassau 

Ulster 

Clinton 

Ont.  &  Yates. 
Westchester. . , 

Jefferson 

Nassau 

Suffolk 

Montgomery. , 
Washington..  . 

Nassau 

Oswego 

Essex&  F'klin 

Saratoga 

Ulster 

Wayne 

Steuben 

Westchester. . . 
Rensselaer . . .  . 

Otsego 

Schoharie 

Saratoga 

Schenectady .  . 

Monroe 

Nassau 

Seneca 

Schoharie 

Chenango. . . , 
Chautauqua. , 

Suffolk 

Ontario 

Delaware 

Chautauqua.  , 

Wyoming 

Chautauqua. . 
Onondaga .  . . , 

Erie 

Chenango. . . 
Onondaga ... 

Suffolk 

Saratoga 

Rockland 

Tioga 

Monroe 

Rockland 

Erie 

Del.  &  Scho.  , 

Saratoga 

Rockland 


Cltiz'n  Aliens 


1,553 

518 

915 

407 

359 

1.554 

376 

1,569 

538 

313 

333 

4,949 

783 

1,640 

459 

4,388 

790 

33 

2,949 

2,331 

1,058 

328 

057 

4.708 

12,320 

4,404 

517 

565 

2,127 

794 

524 

1,073 

1,561 

3,581 

833 

1,900 

6,256 

502 

977 

945 

118 

1,208 

2,583 

2,897 

790 

574 

1,707 

2.000 

241 

4,454 

2,577 

2,086 

1,788 

653 

828 

2,487 

2.6.58 

1,032 

1,025 

2,511 


147 

7 

8 
10 
15 
26 

4 
54 
29 

3 

13 

274 

21 

143 


951 
39 
38 

296 

374 
38 

207 
12 

210 

544 

86 

14 

6 

590 


13 
51 

150 

209 
67 
81 

762 
29 
39 
4 
33 
20 
58 

323 

103 

8 

61 

202 

6 

1,432 

515 
20 

162 


20 
317 
30 
28 
16 
270 


Total, 


1,700 

525 

923 

417 

374 

1,580 

380 

1,623 

567 

316 

346 

5,223 

804 

1,783 

459 

5339 

829 

71 

3,245 

2,705 

1,096 

535 

669 

4,918 

12,864 

4,490 

531 

571 

2,717 

794 

537 

1,124 

1,711 

3,790 

900 

1,981 

7,018 

531 

1,016 

949 

151 

1.228 

2,641 

3,220 

893 

582 

1,768 

2,202 

247 

5,880 

3,092 

2,106 

1,950 

653 

848 

2,804 

2,688 

1,060 

1.041 

2,781 


Village. 


Sylvan  Beach. 
Tannersville.  . 
Tarrytowii.. . . 

Theresa 

Ticonderoga.  . 

Tivoli 

Trenton 

Trumansburg . 

Tuckahoe 

Tully 

Tupper  Lake.. 

Turin 

Unadilla 

Union 

Union  Springs, 
Unionville.  .  . . 
Upper  Nyack. 

Valatie 

Valley  Falls..  . 
Van  Etten .... 

Vernon 

Victor 

Victory  Mills.. 
Voorheesville.. 
Wartdington .  . 

Walden 

Walton 

Warn ps ville. . . 
Wap'gers  Falls 

Warsaw 

Warwick .... 
Wash'tonville 
Waterford . . . 
Waterloo .... 
Waterville. . . 

Watkins 

Waverly 

Wayland .... 

Webster 

Weedsport. .. 
Wellsburg... . 

Welsville 

West  Carthage 

Westfleld 

W.  Hav'straw. 

Westport 

West  Winfleld 

\Vhitehall 

Wliite  Plains. , 
Whitesboro. .  , 
Whitney's  Pt. 
\Vi!liam.sville. , 

Wilson 

Windsor 

Wolcott 

Woodhull 

Woodsburgh.  . 
Wurtsboro. . . . 

Yorkvllle 

Youngstown .  , 


County. 


Oneida 

Greene 

Westchester. . 
Jefferson .... 

Essex 

Dutchess. . . . 

Oneida 

Tompkins .  .  . 
Westchester. . 
Onondaga . .  . 

Franklin 

Lewis 

Otsego 

Broome 

Cayuga 

Orange 

Rockland. . . . 
Columbia.. .  . 
Rensselaer. . . 

Chemung 

Oneida 

Ontairo 

Saratoga.  .  . 

Albany 

St.  Lawrence. 

Orange 

Delaware. . .  . 

Madison 

Dutchess. . .  . 
Wyoming.. .  . 

Orange 

Orange 

Saratoga .... 

Seneca 

Oneida 

Scliuyler 

Tioga 

Steuben 

Monroe 

Cayuga 

Chemung .... 
Allegany .... 

Jefferson 

Chautauqua . 
Rockland. . . . 

Essex 

Herkimer, .  .  , 
Washington. , 
Westchester. , 

Oneida 

Broome 

Erie 

Niagara 

Broome 

Wayne 

Steuben 

Nassau 

Sullivan 

Oneida 

Niagara 


Citlz'u 

Aliens. 

191 

6 

731 

27 

5,170 

582 

1,002 

51 

2,655 

99 

1,055 

25 

310 

1,170 

5 

2,121 

632 

543 

16 

3,2,77 

653 

336 

3 

1,111 

14 

1,867 

55 

740 

22 

380 

1 

571 

71 

1,367 

43 

713 

82 

404 

3 

513 

19- 

944 

107 

588 

69 

510 

40 

687 

39 

5,028 

168 

3,535 

71 

222 

3,289 

453 

3,362 

62 

2,3.86 

119 

610 

25 

2,774 

273 

3,976 

367 

1,535 

29 

2,600 

164 

5,000 

119 

1,689 

10 

1,272 

167 

1,442 

6 

470 

8 

4,510 

85 

1,518 

69 

3,014 

305 

2,167 

163 

695 

21 

778 

10 

4,413 

253 

16,256 

2,425 

2,318 

175 

750 

4 

1,261 

11 

729 

12 

662 

3 

1,333 

13 

336 

16 

101 

67 

404 

5 

933 

153 

563 

8 

Total. 

196 

758 

5.752 

1.053 

2,754 

1.080 

316 

1,181 

2,753 

559 

3,910 

339 

1,125 

1,922 

762 

387 

642 

1,410 

795 

407 

532 

1,051 

657 

550 

726 

5,196 

3,606 

222 

3,742 

3.424 

2,505 

635 

3,047 

4,343 

1,564 

2,760 

5,119 

1,699 

1,439 

1,448 

478 

4,595 

1.587 

3.319 

2,330 

716 

788 

4.666 

18.681 

2,493 

760 

1,272 

741 

665 

1,346 

352 

168 

409 

1,086 

571 


FOREIGN  AND  NATIVE  POPULATION.  N.  Y.  STATE,  1910,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 


Age  Groups. 


AU  ages,  number  . 

Under  5  years 

Under  1  year . . .  .  . 
B  to   9  years.... .. 

10  to  14  years 

15  to  19  years 

20  to  24  years . 

26  to  29  years 

30  to  34  years 

35  to  39  years. .  . . , 
40  to  44  years .  . . . , 
45  to  49  years.  ... 
50  to  54  years. .  , . 
65  to  59  years .... 
60  to  64  years .... 
65  to  74  years .... 
75  to  84  years .... 
86  to  94  years.  ,  .  . 
95  years  and  over. 
Age  unknown. . . . 


Total 
Population. 


M. 
,584,597 
453,863 
97,245 
403,516 
393,939 
408,962 
460,053 
450,570 
397,058 
365,522 
310,660 
258,842 
214,734 
148,218 
115,216 
140,741 
47,610 

7,085 
261 

7.747 


P. 

,529,017 
445,064 

94,308 
400,352 
391,887 
433,487 
478,888 
429,273 
371,246 
346,687 
289,306 
244,836 
203,579 
145,942 
122,673 
154,227 

68,031 

9,760 

440 

3,339 


Native  White, 
Native  Par. 


Nat.  W'te,  For 
or  Mixed  Par. 


M. 

,606,624 

182,621 

37,670 

165.775 

161,347 

157,909 

150,203 

133,698 

115,242 

105,306 

87.843 

75,420 

70,202 

56,424 

46,871 

64,072 

24,134 

3,809 

100 

5,648 


F. 

,623,701 

178,779 

36,591 

163,257 

159,910 

161,281 

157,564 

137,810 

117,412 

104,368 

86,285 

75,412 

69,126 

55,775 

50,050 

69.944 

29,560 

5.338 

208 

1,622 


M.     \ 

,472,280  1 

255,383 

57,629 

196,301 

180,182 

161,408 

126,305 

1G4.171 

96,192 

93,656 

77,475 

64,361 

53,009 

30,013 

15,700 

14,219 

2,907 

405 

16 

577 


F. 

,534,968 

250,369 

55,904 

195,556 

179,430 

168,657 

141,431 

113,252 

105,783 

101,987 

83,760 

68,940 

55,379 

31,348 

17,762 

16.474 

3,717 

575 

16 

532 


Foreign-Born 
White. 


M. 

,432,423 

10,502 

669 

37.091 

48,337 

84,877 

175,030 

201,967 

176,383 

158,236 

139,447 

114,882 

88,621 

60,038 

51,408 

61,137 

20,220 

2,812 

136 

1,299 


F. 

,296,849 

10,313 

609 

36,758 

47,982 

97,752 

169,900 

166,903 

139,713 

133,284 

1I4,'618 

96,834 

76,422 

57,197 

53,616 

66,393 

24,247 

3,722 

178 

987 


Negro. 


M. 

64,034 

4,920 

1,177 

3,944 

3,742 

4,363 

7,771 

9,666 

8,092 

7,133 

4,729 

3,197 

2,258 

1,434 

1,064 

1,173 

314 

49 

8 

177 


F. 

70,157 

5,141 

1,123 

4,343 

4,188 

5,455 

9,710 

11,007 

8,109 

6,855 

4,493 

3,476 

2,537 

1,537 

1,193 

1,321 

462 

113 

33 

184 


AU  Other. 


M. 

9.236 

437 

100 

405 

331 

405 

744 

1,068 

1,149 

1,191 

1,166 

'.  982 

644 

309 

173 

140 

35 

10 

1 

46 


F. 

3,342 

432 

81 

438 

377 

342 

283 

301 

229 

193 

150 

174 

115 

85 

52 

95 

45 

12 

5 

14 
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ALIENS    IN    NEW    YORK    CITIES. 

(State  Census  of  1915.) 


Year. 

OF 
iNCORP. 

City. 

County. 

Citizens 
1915. 

Aliens 
1915. 

Total 
1915.     ' 

Total 

-1910  (U.S. 

Census.) 

1686 

Albany 

99,820 
26.872 
29.180 
11.759 

9.116 

48.428 

403.778 

7.142 
20.624 
12.699 
11.404 
15.704 
38,005 

9,759 
12,249 
15.487 
19,191 
13.882 
10.027 
15.755 
32,584 

9,680 
25,244 

9,962 
10,056 
17,477 

7,341 
15,852 
33,049 
25,976 
27,374 

3,842.519 
31.292 
11.111 

7.916 
13.308 
16.532 

8,907 

9.967 
22,909 

9.888 

8.829 
30,342 
10,855 
215.507 
18,551 
13.225 

7.808 

69.367 

131,219 

8,494 
71,730 
67.127 
24,031 
14,190 
16.588 
76,337 

8,159 
7.447 
3,288 
1.519 
1,049 
5,240 
50,852 

359 
2,809 

760 

963 
2,166 
1.488 
1,379 

983 

"     836 

1,987 

470 
1,517 

995 
5,196 
1.007 
1.110 
5.775 
2,966 
1,216 

867 

529 
4.534 
1.900 
4.384 

1.204.702 

10.965 

2,387 

428 

1.030 

1.393 

554 

507 

2.517 

246 

.       -584 

2,273 

355 

32.958 

3,375 

567 

562 

11.014 

14.074 

653 

3.758 

13.462 

2,864 

800 

2,699 

14.611 

107,979 
34,319 
32.468 
13,278 
10,165 
63,668 

454,630 
7,501 
23,433 
13,459 
12,367 
17.870 
40.093 
11.1.38 
13.232 
16.323 
21.178 
14,352 
11.544 
16.750 
37,780 
10,687 
26,354 
15.737 
13.022 
18.693 
8.208 
16.381 
37.583 
27,870 
31.758 

5,047,221 
42,257 
13.498 

8.342 
14,338 
17.925 

9.461 
10.474 
25,428 
10.134 

9.413 
32.714 
11,210 
248,465 
21,926 
13.792 

8.370 

80.381 

145.293 

9.147 
75,488 
80.589 
26.895 
14,990 
19,287 
90,948 

100,263 

1885 

Amsterdam 

Auburn 

Montgomery 

31,267 

1848 

Cayuga 

34,668 

1914 

Batavia 

Genesee 

11.613 

1913 

Boacon  .    . 

Dutchess 

11,040 

1867 

Binghamton 

Buffalo 

Broome f 

48,443 

1832...' 

Erie 

423,715 

1913 

Canandaigua 

Ontario 

7.217 

1869 

Albany 

24,709 

1890 

Corning   .    . 

."^teaben 

13.730 

1900 

Cortla.nd .  . 

Cortland 

11.504 

1880 

Dunkirk    .     . 

Cliautauqua. 

17.221 

1864!!!. .. . 

Elmira 

Chemung 

Oswego 

37,176 

1302       .... 

Fulton 

10,480 

1898 

Ontario 

12,446 

1908       .    . 

Glens  Falls 

Gloversville 

Hornell    . 

Warreu 

15.243 

1890 

Fulton 

20.642 

1888 

Steuben ' . . . . 

13.617 

1785 

Columbia 

11,417 

1888     

Tompkins 

14,802 

1886 

Jamestown 

Johnstown 

Kingston 

Chautauqua 

31,297 

1895 

Fulton 

10,447 

1872       .    . 

Ulster 

25.908 

1909 

Lackawanna 

Little  Falls 

[/Ockport 

Erie 

14.549 

1895 

Herkimer.  .=. 

12.273 

1865 

Niagara 

17,970 

1915. 

MechanlcsviUe 

Middietown 

Saratoga 

6,634 

1888     

Orange 

Westchester 

15.313 

1872 

Mount  V*^rnon 

30  919 

1865 

Newburgh     

Orange. ; 

27.805 

1899 

Mew  Rocholle 

VVestchester 

28,867 

1653 

New  York 

Bronx.     New    York,     Kings, 

Queens,  Richmond 

Niagara 

1892 

Niagara  Falls 

North  Tonawanda. . 

4.766.883 
30,445 

1897 

Niagara 

11.955 

1915 

Chenango 

7.422 

1868 

Ogdensburg 

Olean 

St.  Lawrence 

15.933 

1893 

Cattaraugus 

14,743 

1901 

MadisoQ 

8,317 

1909 

Otsego 

9.491 

1848 

Oswego    

Oswego 

23,361 

1902 

Plattsbure. 

Clinton 

11.138 

1907 

Port  Jervia 

Poughkeepsie 

Rensselaer 

Orange 

9,564 

1854 

Dutchess 

27.936 

1897 

Rensselaer 

10.711 

1834 

Monroe 

218.149 

1870     

Oneida 

20.497 

1915       

Saratoga  Springs .  .  . 
So.lamanca       .      ... 

Saratoga 

12.693 

1913 

Cattaraugus 

8.075 

1798 

Schenectady 

Schenectady 

72.826 

1847 

Onondaga 

137.249 

1903 

Tonawanda 

Troy 

Erie 

8,290 

1816 

Rensselaer 

Oneida 

76.813 

1833 

Utica 

74,419 

1869 

Watertown 

Watervliet 

Jefferson 

26.730 

1896 

Albany 

16.574 

1916 

White  Plains 

Yonkers 

Westchester 

15.949 

1872 

Westchester 

79.803 

N.   Y.   STATE— FOREIGN   WHITE   STOCK.   BY  NATIONALITY,   1910. 


Country  in 

Native.  Native 

Foreign 

Country  in 

Native. 

Native 

Foreign 

WhichBorn 

Total. 

Foreign 

Parents 

Parent 

Born 

WhichBorn 

Total. 

Foreign 

Parents 

Parent 

Born 

OR  Parents 

Born. 

Foreign 

For. 

White 

OR  Parent.s 

Born. 

Foreign 

For. 

White 

Were  Born. 

Born. 

Born. 

1900. 

Were  Born. 

Born. 

Born. 

1900. 

All  countries 

5,736,520 

2,729.272 

2,241.837 

765,411 

1,889,523 

Hungary .  .  . 

141,327 

96,841 

40.765 

3,721 

37,168 

Austria 

382,158 

244,995 

125,246 

11,917 

•  104,532 

Ireland 

1,091.140 

367,877 

515.886 

207,377 

425,511 

Canada-Fr 

69,695 

24,563 

21,505 

23,627 

27,150 

Italy 

739,059 

472,192 

251.311 

15,556 

182.243 

Canr.da-Oth 

198,806 

98,079 

25.735 

74,992 

89,618 

Norway .... 

37,404 

25,012 

10,171 

2.221 

12,601 

Cuba,   other 

Roumania.  . 

47,103 

34,441 

12,159 

503 

10,549 

W.  Indies 

9,780 

6.535 

1,133 

2.112 

4,087 

Russia 

848,3''4 

558,952 

274,193 

15,179 

202.953 

Denmark . .  . 

20,709 

12.536 

5.006 

3.167 

8,728 

Scotland..  .  . 

90,678 

39,429 

23,702 

27,.547 

33.850 

England 

341,429 

146,468 

79.671 

115.290 

135,530 

Sweden 

90,235 

53,703 

29,284 

7,248 

42,704 

Finland 

11,505 

8,759 

2,500 

246 

4,048 

Switzerland  . 

ia,553 
■fl.839 

16,312 

6,766 

6,475 

13.676 

France 

45,945 

23,436 

11,272 

11.237 

19.987 

Turk.  Asia. . 

9,478 

2,164 

197 

}    1,914 

Germany . . . 

1,234,580 

436,874 

578,183 

219,523 

499,790 

Tur.  in  Eur. 

5,554 

4,998 

478 

78 

Greece 

11.277 

10,097 

843 

337 

1,573 

Wales 

19,726 

7,462 

6,296 

5,968 

7.301 

Holland 

27,901'      12,650 

9,880 

5,371 

9,413 

All  other .  .  . 

230,793 

17,.583 

207,688 

5.5221      14.594 

Except  Porto  Rico.     Includes  native  whites  whose  parents  were  born  in  different  foreign  countries; 
for  example,  one  parent  in  Ireland  and  the  other  in  Scotland. 
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POPULATION  AND  AREA  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE  COUNTIES. 


County. 

Albany 

Allegany ,  .  .  . 

Bronx 

Broome 

Cattaraugus  . 

Cayuga 

Chautauqua  . 
Chemung .... 
Chenango.  .  . 

Clinton 

Columbia. . . . 
Cortland .... 
Delaware. . . . 
Dutchess.  . .  . 

Erie 

Essex 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Genesee 

Greene 

Hamilton.. . . 
Herkimer. . . . 
Jefferson .... 

Kings 

Lewis 

Livingston. . . 
Madison .... 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Nassau 

New  York   .  . 

Niagara 

Onoida 

Onondaga .  .  . 

Ontario 

Orange 

Orleans 

Oswego 

Otsego 

Putnam 

Queens 

Rensselaer , . . 
Richmond . . 
Rockland .... 
St.  Lawrence. 
Saratoga.  .  .  . 
Schenectady . 
Schoharie. . .  . 
Schuyler.  .  .  . 

Seneca 

Steuben 

Suffolk 

Sullivan 

Tioga 

Tompkins.  .  . 

Ulster 

Warren 

Washington. . 

Wayne 

Westchester. . 

Wyoming 

Yates 


When 

Area 

F'rm'd 

Sq,  M. 

1683 

514 

1806 

1,033 

1914 

41 

1806 

706 

1808 

1,334 

1799 

756 

1808 

1,099 

1836 

406 

1798 

898 

1788 

1,092 

1786 

688 

1808 

48.5 

1797 

1,580 

1683 

810 

1821 

1,071 

1799 

1,926 

1808 

1,718 

1838 

544 

1802 

507 

1800 

686 

1816 

1,745 

179'1 

1,745 

1805 

1,868 

1683 

72 

1805 

1,288 

1821 

655 

1806 

670 

1821 

682 

1772 

351 

1899 

293 

1683 

20 

1808 

558 

1798 

1,215 

1794 

812 

1789 

640 

1683 

838 

1824 

405 

1816 

1,038 

1791 

1,038 

1812 

234 

1683 

103 

1791 

690 

1683 

59 

1798 

208 

1802 

2,880 

1791 

862 

1809 

-221 

1795 

675 

1859 

352 

1804 

420 

1796 

1,425 

1683 

1,200 

1809 

1,082 

1791 

542 

1817 

506 

1683 

1,204 

1813 

968 

1772 

850 

1823 

624 

1683 

484 

1841 

590 

1823 

320 

50,326 

Citlzena 
1915. 


169,090 
39,454 

493,134 
83,216 
67,337 
61,686 

106,861 
56,914 
35,733 
45,243 
40,693 
28,851 
44,422 
84,022 

506,983 
30,917 
42,718 
42,166 
36,826 
28,960 
4,295 
56,332 
74,813 
1,441,221 
24,751 
35,717 
39,954 

280,875 

52,037 

99,520 

1,472,284 

91,783 

144,776 

194,470 
51,870 

108,220 
31.353 
71,195 
47,241 
11,739 

351,093 

115,575 
84,787 
42,360 
83,153 
58,770 
86,315 
22,440 
13.633 
23,894 
81,326 
92,208 
35,055 
25,091 
34,884 
79,957 
31,676 
44,744 
50,105 

273,069 
31,546 
18,256 


Aliens 
1915. 


14,240 

762 

122,460 

7,425 

5,419 

4,065 

9,957 

2,103 

915 

2,318 

3,418 

1,223 

1,573 

7,022 

64,914 
1,544 
3,403 
3,459 
3,881 
1,131 
196 
7,777 
6,196 
357,292 
1,196 
2,710 
1,788 

38,435 
8,993 

17,305 
665,463 

16,767 

22,555 

19,522 
2,758 
9,892 
2,566 
4,734 
1,293 
1,028 

45.634 
5,755 

13,847 
4,543 
7,138 
4,212 

12,310 

565 

421 

1,355 

2,304 

12,134 
3,134 
458 
1,651 
5,410 
1,301 
2,211 
3,371 

48,644 

1,482 

585 


Total 
1920. 


186,106 
36,842 

732,016 

113,610 
71,323 
65,221 

115,.348 
65,872 
34,909 
43,898 
38,930 
29,625 
42,774 
91,747 

634,588 
31,871 
43,541 
44,927 
37,976 
25,796 
3,970 
64,962 
82.250 
2,018,356 
23,704 
36,830 
39,535 

352,034 
57,928 

125,727 
2,284,103 

118,705 

182,485 

241,465 
52,052 

119,844 
28,619 
71,045 
46,200 
10,802 

469,042 

113H29 

116,531 
45,548 
88,121 
60.029 

109,363 
21,303 
13,098 
24,735 
80,627 

110,241 
33.163 
24,212 
35,285 
74,979 
31,673 
44,888 
48,827 

344,436 
30,314 
16,641 


1,628,229  10,384,144 


Total 
1910. 


173,666 
41,412 

430,980 
78,809 
65,919 
67,106 

105,126 
54,662 
35,575 
48,230 
43,658 
29,249 
45,575 
87,661 

528,985 
33,458 
45,717 
44,534 
37,615 
30,214 
4,373 
56,356 
80,382 
1,634,351 
24,849 
38,037 
39,289 

283,212 

57,567 

83,930 

2,331,542 

92,036 

154,159 

200,298 
52,286 

116,001 
32,000 
71,664 
47,216 
14,665 

284,041 

122,276 
85,969 
46,873 
89,005 
61,917 
88,235 
23,855 
14,004 
26,972 
83,262 
96,138 
33,808 
25,624 
33,647 
91.769 
32,223 
47.778 
50,179 

283,055 
31,880 
18,642 


9,113.614 


Sen. 
Dist. 


30 

44 
21—23 

40 

51 

42 

51 

41 

40 

33 

28 

40 

29 

29 
48,  49,  50 

33 

34 

35 

44 

29 

35 

35 

37 
4—11 

35 

44 

39 
45,    46 

39 

1 

12—20 

47 

36 

38 

43 

27 

47 

37 

39 

28   ■ 
3 

31 

24 

24 

34 

32 

32 

39 

41 

42 

43 
1 

27 

41 

41 

29 

33 

33 

42 
25,    26 

44 

43 


Con. 
Dlst. 


28 

43 
21—24 

34 

43 

36 

43 

37 

31 

31 

2/ 

35 

34 

26 
40,41,4'. 

31 

31 

30 

39 

27 

30 

33 

32 
3—10 

32 

39 

32 
38,    39 

30 

1 

11—23 

40 

33 

35 

36 

26 

39 

32 

34 

26 
1.2,9 
28,    29 

11 

25 

31 

29 

30 

27 

37 

36 

37 
1 

27 

37 

37 

27 

29 

29 

36 
24,    25 

39 

36 


Sup.C.  Appel. 
Dlst.      Dlst. 


3 

8 

1 

6 

8 

7 

8 

6 

0 

4 

3 

6 

6 

9 

8 

4 

4 

4 

8 

3- 

4 

5 

5 

2 

5 

7 

6 

7 

4 

2 

1 

8 

5 

5 

7 

9 

8 

5 

6 

9 

2 

3 

2 

9 

4 

4 

4 

3 

6 

7 

7 

2 

3 

6 

6 

3 

4 

4 

7 

9 

8 

7 


3 

4 
1 
3 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
4 
3 
3 
3 
4 
3 
3 
4 
4 
2 
4 
4 
3 
4 
3 
2 
1 
4 
4 
4 
4 
2 
4 
4 
3 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
2 
4 
4 


Montgomery's  original  name  was  Tryon  which  was  formed  from  Albany  County  in  1772.     Washington 
was  originally  Charlotte,  formed  1772.  

NEW  YORK  STATE— MALES  OF  VOTING  AND  MILITIA  AGE,  1900-1910. 


Class  op   . 

21  AND  OVER. 

18  TO  44  Yrs.     1 

CLAS3  OF 
POPULATION. 

21  AND  Over. 

18  TO  44  Yrs. 

Population. 

1910. 

1900. 

1910. 

1900. 

1910. 

1900. 

1910. 

1900. 

Total 

White 

Negro 

2.836,773 

2,783,371 

45,877 

7,525 

2,184,965 

2,145,057 

31,125 

8,483 

2,1.56,361 

2,111,360 

39.488 

5,513 

1,639,395 

1,605,624 

26,858 

6,913 

Native  white 

Nat.  parentage . 

For.  or  mix.  par. 
For  .-born  white    . 

1,562,358 
909,494 
652,864 

1,221,013 

1,315,583 
782,487 
533,096 
829,474 

1,213,383 
654,731 
558,652 
897,977 

1,051,690 
544,138 
507,552 

Indian,  Chi.,  Jap., 
and  all  other . . . 

553,934 

ENUMERATION  OF  INDIANS 

ON  RESERVATIONS,  1915. 

INDUN  RESERVATION. 

County. 

Indians. 

Indian  Reservation. 

County. 

Indians 

Alleganv. . 

Cattaraugus 

Cattaraugus 

Onondaga 

832 

1,313 

546 

143 

18 

1,086 

Tonawanda 

Genesee 

455 

Cattaraueua 

Tonawanda 

Erie 

68 

Onondaga 

Tonawanda 

Niagara 

Shinnecock 

Suffolk 

Tuscarora 

Niagara 

394 

Poospatuck ,  . 

St.  Regis 

Total 

Franklin 

4,845 

520 


New  York  State — The  Irpsane. 


YEARLY 

INCREASE    OF    INSANE    IN 

N.    Y.    STATE, 

WITH 

RATIOS. 

October  1. 

TOTAL. 

State    Hospitals, 

Private 
Institutions 

Criminal  Insane. 

Patients 
to  Each 
100,000 
of  Pop. 

Males. 

Females . 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females . 

1890 

7,509 
7.858 
8.246 
8,749 
9,172 
9,722 
10,020 
10,484 
10,854 
11,169 
11,493 
11,804 
12,079 
12,542 
12.930 
13,175 
13,548 
13,927 
14,638 
15,107 
15,654 
16,010 
16,271 
16.716 
16.899 
17,382 
17,863 
18,422 
18,810 
19,016 

8,497 
8,794 
9.155 
9,602 
9,916 
10,494 
10,849 
11,199 
11,532 
11,854 
12,285 
12,510 
12,911 
13,392 
13,931 
14,231 
14,754 
15,166 
15,819 
16,433 
17,004 
17.301 
17.702 
18.317 
18.825 
19,281 
19,718 
20,342 
20,891 
20,929 

6,961 

7,287 

7,562 

7,984 

8,424 

8,894 

9,164 

9,571 

9,886 

10,121 

10,422 

10,755 

10,986 

11,445 

11,789 

11,994 

12,331 

12,680 

13,313 

13,734 

14,252 

14,569 

14,744 

15,089 

15,318 

15,796 

16,2.i2 

16,801 

17.219 

17.407 

7,991 
8,276 
8,609 
9,030 
9,392 
9,961 
10,314 
10,640 
10,959 
11.253 
11,666 
11,899 
12,283 
12,742 
13.230 
13.524 
14.026 
14.422 
15,035 
15.629 
16.193 
16,482 
16,880 
17,510 
18,039 
18,512 
18,961 
19,556 
20,133 
20,200 

330 
349 
358 
384 
332 
351 
335 
326 
330 
382 
373 
373 
373 
372 
380 
367 
363 
343 
373 
378 
380 
377 
398 
375 
365 
368 
345 
336 
318 
321 

488 
501 
524 
542 
487 
496 
^97 
514 
525 
548 
565 
554 
556 
575 
618 
618 
622 
634 
663 
672 
672 
684 
079 
656 
658 
636 
621 
638 
611 
595 

218 

222 

326 

381 

416 

477 

521 

587 

638 

666 

698 

676 

720 

725 

761 

814 

854 

904 

952 

995 

1,022 

1,064 

1,129 

1,252 

1,216 

1,218 

1,266 

1,285 

1,273 

1  288 

18 

17 

22 

30 

37 

37 

38 

45 

48 

53 

54 

57 

72 

75 

83 

89 

106 

110 

121 

132 

139 

135 

143 

151 

128 

'      133 

136 

148 

147 

134 

259.3 

1891 

265.1 

1892 

272.3 

1893 

282.3 

1894 

288.8 

1895 

300.8 

1896 

305.6 

1897 

312.4 

1898 

317.6 

1899 

321.6 

1900 

327.1 

1901 

327.3 

1902 

329.3 

1903 

334 . 7 

1904 

339.7 

1905 

339.7 

1906 

341.9 

1907 

342.6 

1908 

349.6 

1909 

352.9 

1910 

358.3 

1911 

361.0 

1912 

363.6 

1913 

370 . 4 

1914 

373.2 

1915 

378.4 

1916 

383.4 

1917 

391.9 

1918 

395.7 

1919 

.   393.7 

State  hospital  column  is  inclusive 
prior  to  1896. 
ADMISSreNS  TO   INSTITUTIONS 


FOR   THE   INSANE   IN   NEW   YORK   STATE,   EXCLUSIVE 
OF   TRANSFERS. 


October  1. 

Total 
Number. 

Tofl  Per 

1,000.000 
Pop 

State 
Hos- 
pitals 

Criminal 
Insane. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

ISOS 

2,f<%Z 

2,467 

740 

096 

2.267 

2,206 

119 

10 

13W 

t,m 

2,4iS 

72? 

683 

2,226 

2,192 

12d 

9 

1300 

2,61S 

2,.=>-5 

724 

705 

2  '24 

2,284 

152 

16 

1901 

2,fi28 

2,486 

711 

666 

2.308 

2,2,5:1 

72 

0 

190:; 

2,600 

2,r,3.=) 

689 

665 

2  279 

2,287 

107 

11 

190'i 

2,0,18 

2,746 

763 

70,5 

2,609 

2,501 

84 

8 

1904 

2,f),S0 

3,064 

74i 

771 

2.600 

2,772 

111 

16 

1905 

3,034 

2,930 

7.''i6 

722 

2.690 

2,656 

Ho 

11 

1906 

3.2.57 

3,099 

790 

746 

2.914 

2,847 

115 

26 

1907 

3,557 

3,173 

842 

744 

3.203 

2,902 

127 

20 

190S 

3,819 

3,538 

880 

809 

3.460 

3,223 

14.D 

27 

October  I. 


1909 

1910 

rjii 

1912 

)913 

1914 

1915 

19 16   (9  mos.) 

1917 

1918 

I'llO 


Total 
Number 


M. 
3,787 
4,024 
4,114 
'4,187 
4,367 
4,512 
4,471 
3,469 
4,909 
4,731 
4.690 


F 

3,433 
3,618 
3,753 
3.818 
4.001 
4,091 
4,072 
3,215 
4,498 
4,542 
4  593 


Tofl  Pet 

1,000,000 
Pop. 


M. 

s,-,i 

878 
886 
891 
918 
937 
917 
703 
984 
937 
919 


/■■. 
765 
799 
S18 
S22 
851 
860 
846 
660 
913 
911 
911 


State 
Hos- 
pitals. 


M. 
3,455 
3,708 
3,771 
3.796 
3,954 
4.151 
4.115 
3.207 
4,563 
4,400 
4,370 


F 

3,170 
3,358 
3,489 
3„540 
3,710 
3,S05 
3,819 
3,016 
4.242 
4.300 
4.3U4 


Criminal 
Insane 


M. 
136 
119 
15.5 
189 
247 
197 
189 
140 
175 
161 
156 


F. 
27 
13 
10 
21 
25 
34 
33 
18 
29 
22 
17 


The  figures  of  the  criminal  insane  for  1900  cover  Alatteawan  only:  and  in  l'jij8  these  iigures  lucluue 

I"  FJl  n  S  f  PT*  ^ 

In  1912,  when  the  State  Hospital  Commission  studied  the  problem  of  "immigration  and  the  insane," 
it  was  found  that  23.1%  of  the  foiei-,'n-l)orn  patient.'i  came  from  It;ily;  20.3%  from  Ireland:  17%  from 
Germauv.  The  percentages  from  other  countries  were:  Austria  5.3;  Canada,  4;  England  and  Wale?, 
5.5;  France,  0.2;  Hungary  and  Bohemia  2.6;  Russia  and  Poland,  12.6;  Scandinavia,  1.8;  Scotland,  0.2; 
all  other  countries.  7.3.  Of  the  native-norn  patients  in  1912  about  49%  were  males;  of  the  foreign-born 
43.3%  were  males.  In  1911,  of  the  first  admissions  from  New  \ox\  City,  1,195  were  native-born,  and 
2,006  were  foreign-born.  Of  the  5,660  flrst  admissions  in  1911  3,518  had  a  common  school  education, 
1,427  being  foreign-born. 

RECOVERIES    AND    DEATHS.    NEW    YORK    STATE   HOSPITALS    FOR    THE    INSANE.    . 


OCTOBER    1. 

Recoi'eries. 

Uea 

tlis. 

OCTOBER    1. 

Recoveries. 

Deaths. 

1898 

Males. 
499 
521 
522 
549 
510 
607 
570 
705 
765 
797 
813 

Females 
519 
488 
507 
660 
615 
650 
733 
737 
703 
760 
809 

MalPS 

930 

973 

980 

1,010 

1,018 

994 

1,064 

1,055 

1.114 

1,209 

1,189 

Females 
827 
890 
841 
858 
790 
840 
923 
962 
957 
1,049 
I  144 

1909 

Mates. 
788 
815 
837 
780 
795 
907 
731 
584 
835 
799 
712 

Fe?nales 
734 
773 
861 
830 
802 
796 
846 
602 
871 
888 
848 

Males. 
1,321 
1,367 
1.511 
1,485 
1,608 
1,586 
1,652 
1.368 
2,070 
2,103 
2,269 

Fcmalci 
1,0.53 

1899   . 

1910 

1,169 

1900   ... 

1911 

1,375 

1901 

1912 

1,205 

1902 

1913 

1,282 

1903   ... 

1914 

1,422 

1904 

1915 

1916  (9  months) . . 
1917 

1,384 

1.905 

1,154 

1906 

1,842 

1907 

1918 

1,755 

1908 -. 

1919 

2.243 

Percentage  of  recoveries  per  100  admissions — (1916)  males,  18.2;  females.  20.0.  (1917)  males,  18.3; 
females.  20.5.     (1918)   males.  18..2.  fem.alcs,  20.7.     (1919)  males,  16.3:   females,  19.7. 

Percentage  of  deaths  per  1,000  under  treatment — (1916)  males,  71.9;  females,  53.5.  (1917)  males. 
99.3;  females.  79.4.     (1918)  males,  98.9-  females,  73.5      (1919)  m.ales   102.5;  females,  91.6 

The  percentages  are  exclusive  of  transfers 

Intemperate  use  of  alcohol  was  noted  in  the  case  of  1,104  patients  in  these  institutions  In  1918.  of  whom 
253  were  females;  and  in  965  patients  In  1919,  of  whom  161  were  females. 


New  York  State — Insane^  and  Aliens. 


521 


ALIENS    IN    N.    Y.    STATE    HOSPITALS    FOR    THE    INSANE. 


Year. 

Number. 

Percent 

YEAR. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Year. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

1912...      .. 

9,241 
9,029 
8,976 

29.2 
27.7 
26.9 

1915 

9,208 
9,492 
9,843 

26.8 
27.0 
27.1 

1918. .  . 

10,064 
10,131 

26  9 

1913   . 

1916 

1919 

20.9 

1914 

1917 

ALIEN  AND  NON-RESIDENT  INSANE  REMOVED  FROM  NEW  YORK  STATE. 


Year. 

Aliens 

Non- 
Resi- 

dents. 

Year. 

Aliens 

Non- 
Resi- 
dents. 

Year. 

Aliens 

Non- 
Resi- 
dents. 

YEAR. 

Aliens 

Non- 

Resi- 
dents. 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

13 

16 
40 
38 

48 
92 
48 

7 
13 
58 
35 
76 
76 
55 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1908 

1907 

103 
94 

147 
176 
299 
307 
352 

65 

32 

104 

.86 

118 

98 

170 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

424 
489 
613 
784 
1,171 
865 
825 

174 
86 
251 
3,432 
582 
487 
399 

1915^ 

1916  t6mo.) 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Total 

490 

208 

52 

63 

142 

304 
284 
268 
326 
346 

7,889 

4,842 

EXPENDITURES    FOR    NEW    YORK    STATE   HOSPITALS   FOR   THE    INSANE. 


Year. 

Maintenance. 

Additions   and 
Improvements 

Year. 

Maintenance. 

-Additions   and 
Improvements 

1843 

SS,000 

8,373 

8,614 

85,156 

90,021 

83,993,198 

S28.100 

15,000 

10,000 

414,427 

771.358 

8662,948 

1910      

86,068,261 
7,508,910 
9.480,808 

10.497,196 

81,412,508 

1853 

1917        

711  362 

1864 

1918 

846,939 

1880 

1919 

1,033,381 

1 AQO 

Totals  since  1837.  . 

1900.  .'.'....'.'. 

8133,846,138 

834,902,412 

NEW  YORK  STATE  CITIES'  FOREIGN  POPULATION,  1910.     (UNITED  STATES  CENSUS.) 
For  Albany,  Buffalo  and  New  York  City  see  table  on  Foreign  Wliites  in  Principal  American  Cities 
For  total  population  of  cities  In  table  below  see  separate  table. 


Subject. 

Amster- 
dam. 

Au- 
burn. 

Blng- 
hamt'n. 

Elmira. 

James- 
town. 

Kings- 
ton. 

Mount 
Vernon. 

New 
Roch'le. 

Ncw- 
burgh. 

Foreign-Born  Wliite:  Born  in 
Austria 

2,554 
107 
172 

47 

793 

1 

14 

1,702 

16 

4 

41 

978 

1.750 

7 

5 

2,128 

134 

34 

74 

6 

6 

51 

1,480 

126 

395 

4 

7 

1,053 

1 

18 

745 

22 

11 

74 

1,503 

1,595 

9 

1 

250 

202 

34 

21 

36 

.2 

31 

425 

47 

207 

7 

18 

494 

G 

25 

681 

62 

U 

1,769 

1,831 

595 

19 

2 

859 

124 

65 

43 

23 

24 

62 

221 

21 

194 

3 

13 

383 

1 

19 

1,162 

17 

10 

42 

1,277 

919 

13 

12 

658 

94 

71 

29 

29 

9 

62 

35 
24 

281 
1 

274 

1,118 

18 

37 

256 
41 
10 
13 

244 

939 
42 
11 
48 
52 
6,929 
23 
2 

186 
28 

210 

34 

58 

4 

7 

190 

ii 

1,020 

12 

7 

86 

681 

380 

9 

2 

540 

45 

15 

16 

37 

7 

20 

215 

28 

233 

7 

59 

636 

81 

91 

1,647 

10 

9 

96 

1,048 

2,670 

38 

9 

575 

224 

208 

64 

7 

5 

69 

154 

28 

240 

15 

72 

573 

186 

96 

1,211 

29 

32 

75 

1,568 

2,884 

106 

10 

638 

293 

298 

66 

10 

2 

91 

126 

Canada — Frencli 

4 

Canada — Other 

Cuba  and  other  W.  Ind. . . 
D(»T>TTiark 

141 

5 

29 

England 

619 

Finland 

5 

France 

11 

Germany 

512 

Greece 

30 

Holland 

7 

Hungary 

139 

Ireland 

1,555 

Italy 

675 

Norway 

23 

Roumania 

10 

Russia 

519 

Scotland 

233 

Sweden . 

69 

Switzerland 

15 

Turkey  in  Asia 

28 

Turkey  in  Europe 

Other  foreign  countries. .  .  . 

4 

28 

Subject. 

Niagara 
Falls. 

Pough- 
keepsie. 

Roch- 
ester. 

Sche- 
nect'dy. 

Syra- 
cuse. 

Troy. 

Utlca. 

Water- 
town. 

Yonk- 
ers. 

Foreign-Born  White:  Born  in 
Austria 

860 

81 

4,119 

6 

11 

1,272 

2 

35 

832 

17 

22 

72 

839 

1,926 

9 

3 

1.395 

248 

82 

18 

142 

20 

53 

496 

30 

94 

5 

33 

331 

3 

21 

861 

21 

36 

223 

957 

737 

5 

7 

453 

108 

52 

24 

6 

9 

22 

1.688 

569 

9.112 

21 

135 

4,939 

39 

326 

14,624 

176 

1,220 

415 

5,230 

10,638 

88 

90 

7,148 

949 

384 

497 

118 

155 

431 

1,279 

444 

696 

13 

162 

1,346 

12 

59 

3,428 

102 

60 

856 

1,355 

3  660 

■   58 

22 

3,868 

593 

274 

139 

22 

7 

177 

1^265 

499 

2,717 

10 

52 

2,469 

18 

181 

6,903 

106 

30 

212 

4.877 

4,756 

22 

42 

5,260 

381 

126 

271 

154 

165 

265 

.     867 

613 

569 

10 

547 

1,478 

10 

65 

1,818 

51 

11 

62 

5,410 

1,462 

36 

13 

1,059 

418 

71 

87 

489 

108 

148 

2,050 

165 

844 

7 

64 

1,380 

2 

103 

3,073 

49 

24 

116 

2,021 

6,688 

10 

6 

2,586 

224 

27 

253 

347 

18 

1,245 

271 

269 

3,075 

3 

12 

748 

1 

77 

196 

19 

1 

104 

469 

602 

10 

3 

142 

107 

14 

26 

56 

9 

54 

3,927 

Canada — French 

45 

Canada — Other 

490 

Cuba  and  other  W.  Ind. . . 
Denmark 

21 
75 

England 

1,903 

Finland 

00 

France 

161 

Germany .  .■ 

2,337 

Greece 

89 

Holland 

89 

Hungary 

2,664 

Ireland .,..,.,, 

5,255 

Italy 

4,116 

Norway ' 

Roumania 

197 
20 

Russia.. . 

Scotland 

2,982 
1,251 

Sweden 

373 

Switzerland , 

100 

Turkey  in  Asia 

104 

Turkey  in  Europe 

Other  foreign  countries.. . . 

9 
322 
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CENSUS   OF  THE   INSANE   IN  NEW   YORK  STATE— JULY  1,   1919. 
(By  Horatio  M.  Pollock,  Ph.  D.,  Statistician,  State  Hospital  Commlsslou.) 


PSYCHOSES. 


Trumatlc 

Senile 

With  cerebral  arterloaclerosia 

General  paralysis 

With  cerebral  syphilis 

With  Huntington's  chorea 

With  brain  tumor 

With  other  brain  or  nervous  diseases . 

Alcoholic 

Due  to  drugs  and  oth.  exogenous  toxins 

With  pellagra 

With  other  somatic  diseases 


Males . 


43 

428 

281 

1,041 

85 

6 


47 

1.143 

14 

1 

45 


Fe- 
males 


4 

839 

240 

352 

50 

13 

6 

60 

502 

18 

2 

145 


Psychoses. 


Manic-depressive 

Involution  melancholia 

Dementia  praecox 

Paranoia  or  paranoic  conditions 

Epileptic  psychoses 

Psychoneuroses  and  neuroses 

With  constitut'l  psychopathic  inler'ity 

With  mental  deficiency 

Undiagnosed  psychoses 

Not  insane ; 


Total. 


Males . 


1,171 

222 

10,240 

594 

565 

61 

245 

681 

482 

12 


17,407 


Fe- 
males. 


2,405 
634 
11,796 
999 
591 
123 
364 
692 
354 
12 


20,200 


The  average  age  of  the  Austrian,  Italian,  and  Russian  patients  is  younger  than  that  of  the  Germans 
and  Irish.  In  1911  over  23%  of  the  Russian-born  inmates  were  20-24  years  old,  and  nearly  53%  were 
under  30  years. 

Many  Immigrants,  especially  women,  become  insane  through  homeslcltness,  alter  liavmg  been  in  the 
United  States  six  months  or  more,  it  is  said. 


NEW    YORK    STATE    MILITARY    CENSUS    RETURNS. 

(Summer  of  1917.    Includes  all  persons  between  16  and  60  years.) 


Counties. 

Males. 

Females . 

Albany 

50.707 

50.392 

Allegany 

9,288 

9,288 

Broome 

30,275 

28,357 

Cattaraugus... 

20.066 

16,740 

Cayuga 

16,903 

16,813 

Chautauqua.. . 

29,362 

29,623 

Chemung 

15,924 

17,276 

Chenango, .. . 

8,658 

8,627 

Clinton 

10,806 

10,081 

Columbia 

11.540 

10,322 

Cortland 

7,662 

7,577 

Delaware 

11,144 

10,729 

Dutchess 

24.919 

24,043 

Erie 

180,351 

170,342 

Essex 

9,526 
11.229 

8,269 

Franlilin 

10.725 

Fulton 

11,652 

12,305 

Genesee. ...... 

9,716 

9,052 

Greene 

7.121 

6.921 

Hamilton 

1,537 

1,008 

Herkimer 

19.831 

16,800 

.lefterson 

22.100 

18,062 

bewis 

6,070 

5.495 

Livingston . . . . 

9,112 

8.492 

Madi.son 

10,055 

9,832 

COUNTIES. 


Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Nassau 

Niagara 

Oneida 

Onondaga . .  . 

Ontario 

Orange 

Orleans 

Oswego 

Otsego 

Putnam 

Rensselaer. . . 
Rockland. . . . 
St.  Lawrence. 

Saratoga 

Schenectady . 

Schoharie 

Schuyler 

Seneca 

Steuben 

Suffolk 

Sullivan 

Tioga 

Tompkins.  .  . 


Males. 


97,406 

15,520 

34,827 

37.863 

45,743 

69,057 

14,357 

30,588 

7,797 

16,760 

12,161 

3,240 

29,182 

11,691 

24,144 

15,906 

32,569 

5,230 

3,315 

5,905 

21,095 

27,190 

9,773 

5,487 

9.282 


Females. 


94,890 

16,040 

36,377 

29.355 

48.766 

■  62,869 

13,591 

31,472 

6,816 

17,668 

11,781 

3,144 

32,931 

11.874 

20. ,331 

16.041 

29,261 

4,958 

3,210 

5.620 

20,481 

29,195 

9,723 

5.737 

9,373 


Counties. 


Ulster 

Warren 

Washington. . . 

Wayne 

Westchester. . . 

Wyoming 

Yates 


Rlales. 


19.852 

8,851 

11,319 

12,784 

88,528 

7,696 

4,142 


Total 1,284.814  1.250,285 


Females. 


20.778 

8.233 

11,131 

12,436 

97,072 

7,718 

4,242 


GREATERTNEW  YORK. 


Manhattan. 

Bronx 

Kings 

Queens 

Richmond .  . 


692,311 
206.455 
576.012 
123,073 
32,244 


Total 1,630,095  1,650,775 


702,080 
214,162 
584,541 
121,789 
28,203 


TOTALS 

FOR 

STATE.  . 

Male 

.  .  .  .2,914.909 

Female 

2,901,060 

Grand  total 5,815,969 


In  New  York  State,  in  1910,  there  were  2,836,773  males  and  2,755,823  females  over  21  years.     In 
Mew  York  City,  by  the  Military  Census,  there  were  798,000  male  citizens  of  the  military  age. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  MILEAGE  TABLE. 

THE  following  table  gives  the  shortest  good-road  mileage  between  the  points  named,  and  is  a  basis 
ior  calculating  distances  to  and  from  all  places  In  the  .State. 


>> 

< 

I 

a 

o 

03 
ffl 

1 

1 
a 

S 

U 

1 

1 

.2 

t3 

0 

Li 

Albanj' 

i47 
299 
206 
196 
270 
200 
391 

57 
250 
120 
242 
189 
245 
182 

38 
145 

95 
176 

147 

205 
59 
102 
123 
51 
244 
162 
268 
194 
213 
306 
151 
299 
155 
78 
100 
147 

299 
205 

i64 
103 
111 
154 

72 
356 
327 
399 
272 
388 

76 
344 
307 
154 
204 
206 

206 

59 

164 

'65 
64 
34 
183 
221 
279 
253 
224 
340 
114 
296 
214 
89 
139 
158 

391 
244 
72 
183 
218 
121 
208 

406 
399 
438 
344 
460 
148 
416 
379 
226 
276 
278 

57 
162 
356 
221 
253 
285 
213 
406 

307 
99 
299 
246 
302 
239 
95 
202 
152 
233 

120 
194 
399 
253 
296 
317 
245 
438 
99 
370 

362 
309 
345 
302 
158 
265 
215 
296 

189 
306 
388 
340 
302 
391 
306 
460 
246 
61 
309 
130 

3i2 
60 
151 
251 
254 
182 

245 

151 

76 

114 

49 

69 

100 

1  148 

302 

251 

345 

196 

312 

268 
253 
100 
150 
130 

145 

78 

154 

89 

51 

140 

55 

226 

202 

190 

265 

135 

251 

100 

207 

153 

■56 
69 

95 
100 
204 
139 
101 
190 

98 
276 
152 
202 
215 
147 
254 
150 
247 
103 

60 

'8i 

176 

Bingliamton 

147 

Buffalo 

206 

Elmira 

158 

Geneva , . . , . 

120 

Horuell • 

209 

Tthaca , 

124 

Jamestown 

278 

Kingston , 

233 

Malone 

121 

Mew  York 

296 

Oedeiisbure 

166 

Plattsburg 

182 

Rochester 

130 

Saranac  Lake 

138 

Saratoga  Springs 

184 

.Syracuse 

fiff 

Utica 

81 

Watertown 

Motor  Vehicles  in  New  York  State,  19&0. 
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MOTOR    VEHICLES    IN    NEW    YORK    STATE,    1020. 

(At  close  of  automobile  year — Secretary  of  State's  figures.) 

Counties. 

Pleasure. 

Omni- 
bus. 

Com- 
mercial. 

Total 
Cars,  Inc. 
Exempts . 

Total  Fees 
on  Cars. 

Chauf- 
feurs. 

Motor- 
cycles. 

Gr>and 

Total 

Receipts. 

Bronx. 

No. 

9.418 
43. 126 
54,070 
16,030 

4.106 

No. 

945 

1,415 

5.839 

652 

285 

No. 

2,598 
11,810 
21,893 

3,785 
971 

No. 

13.042 

56,696 

82,660 

20,651 

5,392 

Dollars. 
131.542.75 
553,910.00 
1,015,901.00 
180,317.25 
48,942.00 

No. 

9,970 
32.217 
54,152 

9,561 

1,924 

No. 

912 
2,808 
3.114 
1.231 

152 

Do  lars. 
181,656.25 

Kings 

735,805.75 

New  York 

Queens 

1,262,371.50 
238.437.00 

Richmond 

63,074.75 

Tot.  N.Y.  City 

126,750 

7,536 

3,526 

6,929 

4.592 

4,764 

6.991 

4,268 

3,069 

2,667 

2,836 

2.792 

3,890 

5,294 

37,472 

2,409 

2,767 

2,997 

3,548 

1,786 

221 

4,716 

6,526 

2,169 

3,868 

3,424 

23,226 

3,173 

12,817 

6,691 

10,680 

15,087 

4,936 

7,642 

2,998 

4,795 

3,936 

1,181 

5,177 

2,726 

6,366 

3,058 

5.815 

1,674 

972 

1,866 

6,003 

10,078 

1,966 

1,707 

3,248 

4,310 

2,200 

2,155 

4,759 

20,043 

2,924 

1,889 

2,688 

9,136 
298 
101 
176 
136 

87 
147 

74 
123 
171 
129 

38 
253 
307 
709 
329 
225 
113 

83 
562 

76 
172 
380 
106 

95 
132 
457 

82 
635 
157 
300 
175 
121 
486 

40 
118 
140 

70 
259 
208 
384 
272 
121 
141 

41 

41 
133 
779 
930 

52 
124 
573 
208 
114 

98 
860 

73 

38 
184 

41,057 

2,231 

290 

1.071 

548 

562 

1,017 
647 
414 
282 
555 
256 
605 

1.437 

8,509 
461 
428 
544 
387 
496 
38 
540 
866 
218 
413 
350 

3,919 
601 

2,490 

1,608 

1,634 

2,696 
675 

1,681 
327 
662 
471 
233 

1,281 
640 
591 
595 
899 
265 
107 
158 
587 

2,084 
455 
162 
373 
917 
332 
323 
659 

4,015 
276 
182 

1,226 

178,441 
10,183 
3,956 
8,245 
5,327 
5,453 
8,228 
5,018 
3,642 
3,140 
3,546 
3,112 
4,810 
7,082 
47,177 
3.215 
3,453 
3,690 
4,060 
2,862 
336 
5,483 
7,876 
2,524 
4,407 
3,946 
27,768 
3.891 
16,110 
8,563 
12,770 
18,152 
5,769 
9,885 
3,406 
5,643 
4,593 
1,497 
6,775 
3,621 
7,411 
3,955 
6,887 
2,089 
1,130 
2,073 
6,789 
13,119 
3,374 
1,939 
3,772 
5,852 
2,770 
2,610 
5,564 
25,097 
3,299 
2,129 
4.150 

1 ,930,619.00 

90,376.50 

24,457.75 

62,678.50 

38,532.75 

39,440.25 

60,493.75 

38,440.75 

26,788.25 

23,019.75 

27  885.50 

22,478.00 

35,005.50 

58,068.00 

391,383.00 

26,684.25 

26,152.75 

28,804.50 

28,322.00 

26,388.75 

3,175.25 

40,930.00 

60,843.25 

17.974.50 

31,188.25 

27,488.00 

218,831.50 

31,487.75 

142,357.50 

72,051.00 

98,689.75 

142,182.50 

41,663.25 

78,118.75 

23,997.00 

39,175.75 

33,392.00 

11,591.00 

57,604.75 

32,355.00 

54,454.75 

32,195.50 

53,730  25 

15,579.75 

8,153.00 

13,981.00 

47,414.50 

103,795.50 

31,910.00 

13,182.00 

27,312.00 

48,330.75 

22.241.25 

19,885.25 

41,348.25 

210,751.75 

22,612.00 

14,480.50 

58,162.25 

107,284 
2,281 
289 
1,302 
444 
539 
744 
715 
448 
443 
611 
313 
740 

1,590 

8,917 
932 
700 
652 
351 
927 
141 
705 

1,359 
281 
251 
395 

3,546 
664 

4,940 

1,029 

1,838 

2.646 
491 

2,142 
243 
535 
614 
306 

1,511 
961 

1.185 
875 
994 
270 
133 
151 
587 

3,285 

1,546 
155 
535 

1 ,524 
593 
378, 
318 

8,360 
186 
159 

5,038 

8.277 

654 

108 

484 

273 

203 

395 

363 

107 

138 

297 

186 

231 

395 

2,394 

269 

114 

334 

237 

.   98 

5 

393 

530 

45 

98 

163 

1,943 

302 

704 

472 

910 

1,219 

236 

472 

119 

219 

171 

51 

376 

383 

191 

248 

718 

47 

33 

65 

377 

488 

92 

83 

122 

280 

110 

129 

171 

858 

50 

4.S 

65 

2,481.345.25 
102,057.50 

Allegany 

29,145.75 
69,267.75 

Cattaraugus 

Cayuga 

41,404.50 
42,056.25 

Chautauqua 

Chemung 

Chenango 

Clinton 

65,398.25 
42,416.75 
29,241.75 
25,215.00 

Columbia 

Coitland 

Delaware 

Dutchess 

Erie        

31,239.50 
24,576.25 
38,823.00 
65,593.25 
437,081.75 

Essex 

30,806.50 

Franklin 

Fulton 

29,290.25 
32,672.50 

Genesee 

Greene 

30,558.75 
30,787.00 

Hamilton 

Herkimer 

Jefferson 

Lewis 

3,747.75 
45,326.00 
67,934.75 
19,505.50 

Livingston 

Madison 

Monroe 

32,772.7; 

29,879.75 

239,593.25 

Montgomery. .  • . 
Nassau 

35,145.76 
167,609.00 

Niagara 

Oneida 

78,284.50 
109,255.00 

Onondaga 

Ontario 

155,567.50 

44,694.75 

Orange 

87,696.50 

Orleans 

25,451.75 

Oswego 

42,239.50 

Otsego 

Putnam 

Rensselaer 

Rockland 

St.  Lawrence. . . . 

Saratoga 

Schenectady.  .  .  . 

Schoharie 

Schuyler 

Seneca 

36,768.75 
12,900.00 
65,247.50 
37,491.50 
60,016.25 
36,986.00 
60,599.75 
17,305.00 
8,791.50 
14,741.75 

Steuben 

Suitolk 

61,196.00 
117,986.75 

Sullivan 

Tioga 

39,128.75 
14,177.00 

Tompkins 

Ulster 

29,668.25 
55,601.25 

V>'arren 

24,956.00 

Washington 

Wayne 

21,882.00 
43,321.75 

Westchester 

Wyoming 

Yates 

256,841.75 
23,817.50 
15,255  50 

Foreign 

75,637.50 

446,593 

22,572 

97,346 

571,662 

5,059,036.50 

181,632 

28,581 

5,984,659.50 

Automobile  dealers  in  Now  York  State  numbered  2,681  in  Morch,  1920,  of  wliom  820  were  in  New 
York  City.  A  total  of  4.150  foreign  cars  was  registered.  Exempt  cars  numbered  2,725.  of  which  1.085 
were  In  New  York  City. 

By  the  end  of  1920,  over  600,000  automobiles  had  been  licensed  in  New  York  State.     ,  „„„ 

Deaths  from  autos  in  New  York  State:  (1915)  659.  (1916)  729,  (1917)  837,  (1918)  1.189.  (1919)  1,388. 
includine   118  at  railway  grade  crossings. 

AUTO   KILLINGS    IN    NEW   YORK    CITY.  


Yeab. 

Man- 
hattan. 

Brook- 
lyn. 

Bronx. 

Queens . 

Rich- 
mond. 

Year. 

Man- 
hattan. 

Brook- 
lyn. 

Bronx. 

Queens . 

Rich- 
mond. 

1915 

195 
170 
280 
356 

72 

93 

116 

167 

40 
47 

54 
08 

24 
32 
37 
40 

4 

5 

15 

7 

1919 

376 

216 

60 

31 

19 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Total .  . 

1,377 

664 

269 

164 

50 

In  1920  auto  killings  (Jan.  1  to  Sept>  15,  Inclusive)  were: 
side  New  York  City.  470. 


New  York  City,  501;  New  York  State,  out- 
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MILEAGE    OF    IMPROVED    ROADS    IN    NEW    YORK   STATE. 
(Official  figures  as  of  January,  1920.) 


(      County. 

Miles. 

County. 

MUes. 

County. 

Miles. 

County. 

Miles. 

Albany 

Allegany 

Broome 

Cattaraugus.  .  . 

295.82 
138.20 
151.44 
103.27 
257.02 
122.71 
103.14 
162.99 
193.99 
108.89 
139.80 
205 . 3-2 
256.78 
783.84 
166. SO 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Genesee 

Greene 

Hamilton 

Herkimer 

Jefferson 

Lewis 

266.83 
176.05 

74.02 
230.69 

57.14 
218.96 
762.42 
389.84 
145.11 
210.01 
756.66 
169.37 
103.52 
308.08 
441.54 

Onondaga 

Ontario 

Orange 

Orleans 

Oswego 

Otsego 

Putnam 

Rensselaer 

Rockland 

St.  Lawrence . . . 

Saratoga 

Schenectady.  .  . 

Schoharie 

Schuyler 

Seneca 

315.40 
310.69 
212.46 
446 . 64 
403.61 
142.62 

67.95 

180.10 

171.84 

1109.33 

144,34 

98.29 
119.50 

65.94 

70.01 

Steuben 

Suffolk :  . 

SuHivan 

Tioga 

223.36 

151.67 

297.13 

76  66 

Cayuga 

Chautauqua.  .  . 

Tompkins 

Ulster 

113.90 
266  99 

Chemung 

Chenango 

Warren ....... 

Washington. . . . 

Wayne 

Westchester 

Wyoming 

Yates 

115.40 

96.54 

296.30 

375.11 

43.51 

46.60 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Cortland 

Delaware 

Livingston 

Madison 

Monroe 

Montgomery. . . 

Nassau 

Niagara 

Oneida 

Total 

Erie 

13453  14 

Essex 

The  total  expendltureis  for  construction  work  during  the  year  1919,  wag'  $17,761,545.21. 
amount  expended  for  maintenance  work  daring  1919,  was  56,219,190.47. 


The  total 


CEOLOCICAL    HISTORY    OF    NEW    YORK    STATE.     - 

(By  John  M.  Clarke,  Director  of  the  State  Museum.) 
The  geological  history  of  New  York  can  be  traced  back  to  the  P^ecambrian  era,  the  oldest  recogniz- 
able la  the  rocks  of  the  earth.  These  earliest  rocks,  the  Grenville  metamorphosed  sediments  (gneisses, 
marble,  etc.)  are,  however,  not  the  oldest  which  ever  existed  in  the  State.  The  Grenville  rocks  are  exposed 
In  the  Adirondacks  and  the  Hudson  Highlands.  They  prove  that  in  Grenville  time.  Northern,  Eastern 
and  probably  Southwestern  New  York  was  under  the  sea.  After  the  deposition  of  the  Grenville  sediments 
Igneous  activity  took  place  on  a  large  scale  and  huge  masses  of  molten  rock  (granite,  anonhoslte,  babbro, 
synite)  were  pushed  Into  the  sediments  from  below.  Some  time  after  the  whole  Adirondack  region  was 
subjected  to  enormous  pressure  and  intensely  folded,  and  then  the  great  mass  of  Grenville  sediments  was 
upraised  well   above  the  sea. 

At  the  beginning  of  Cambrian  time,  when  organic  life  becomes  first  recognizable  in  the  State,  only 
the  eastern  margin  was  submerged,  but  toward  the  end  (Potsdam  time)  the  sea  covered  the  whole  region 
except  the  central  and  northwestern  Adirondacks.  At  the  close  of  Cambrian  time  Northern  New  York 
was,  however,  above  sea  level.  In  the  long  Ordoviclan  period,  during  which  the  Beekmantown,  Chazy, 
Black  River  limestones,  and  the  Utica,  Frankfort  and  Lorraine  shales  and  sandstones  were  deposited,  the 
State  was  most  of  the  time  submerged  under  the  Ordoviclan  sea,  except  for  the  Adirondack  island.  Toward 
the  end  of  that  period,  however,  the  Green  and  Taconlc  Mountains  arose  along  the  eastern  border  of  the 
State  and  practically  all  of  Northern,  Central,  Eastern  and  Northeastern  New  York  became  dry  land. 
In  the  following  Silurian  period  were  deposited  the  Medina  and  Oneida  sandstone  and  conglomerate,  the 
Clinton  shale,  sandstone,  limestone  and  iron  ore,  the  Rochester  shale,  the  Lockport  and  Guelph  dolomites, 
the  Sallna  shales,  salt  and  waterllme,  etc.  During  the  early  part  of  this  period  the  sea  had  spread  over 
only  Central  and  Western  New  York,  while  during  the  late  Silurian  It  had  extended  over  practically  all  the 
State  west  and  east  of  the  Adirondack  re,?ion.  The  strata  of  the  next,  or  Devonian  era,^comprise  the  whole 
Catskill  and  southwestern  plateau  provinces  and  cover  more  than  a  third  of  the  Stat*.  These  rocks  abound 
In  fossils  and  show  that  the  sea  continued  to  cover  at  least  the  southern  half  of  the  State.  The  sea  of  the 
Carboniferous  period  hardly  came  over  the  boundary  of  the  State  from  Pennsylvania.  At  the  end  of 
Palaeozoic  time  New  York,  except  for  a  small  area  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson,  was  raised  during  the  Ap- 

Ealachian  revolution  well  above  the  sea,  never  to  be  Invaded  again  until  the  end  of  the  glacial  period.  Dur- 
ig  the  long  Mesozolc  period  New  York  was  dry  land;  in  Trlasslc  time  considerable  volcanic  activity  pre- 
vailed In  Southeastern  New  York,  when  sheets  of  lava  (the  trap  of  the  Palisades)  was  forced  into  non-marine 
Trlasslc  beds.  During  the  next  or  Jurassic  period  the  State  was  above  the  sea  and  actively  eroded,  but  in 
the  following  Oetaceous  period  Staten  and  Long  Islands  disappeared  under  the  sea.  At  the  end  of  this 
period  the  State,  which  had  been  eroded  nearly  to  a  plain,  was  uplifted  2,000-3,000  feet.  After  this 
time  In  the  Tertiary  period  the  present  drainage  and  relief  of  the  State  were  developed  in  its  major  fea- 
tures. Finally  came  the  glacial  period,  which  enriched  the  State  with  thousands  of  lakes  and  waterfalls. 
It  ended  with  the  Champlaln  subsidence,  during  which  the  sea  came  for  the  last  time  into  New  York; 
namely,  into  the  Champlain  Basin  and  the  Hudson  Valley.  A  recent  elevation  has  again  drained  these 
regions.  " 


NEW    YORK    STATE    WORKMEN'S    COMPENSATION    INSURANCE 

f      (Its  condition  as  of  January  1,  1918,  1919  and  1920.) 


FUND. 


Items  Showing  the  Financial  Transactions. 


1918. 


1919. 


1920. 


Assets:     Investments 

Cash  In  bank 

Accrued  interest 

Policyholders'  accounts . 


82,680.155 

382,518 

34,780 

656,808 


S4,308,742 

656,712 

51,741 

436,017 


35,487,615 

539.806 

58,638 

529,587 


Total 

Liabilities:     Reserve  for  losses 

Reserve  for  deferred  claim  expenses  . 

Reserve  for  unearned  premiums 

Other  reserve 


83,754,261 

$3,020,862 

90,626 

108,129 

135,982 


85,453,212 

83,316,116 

266,011 

157,986 

895.888 


86.615,646 

84,640,602 

139,218 

141,664 

845,947 


Total 

Summary  op  Year's  Transactions. 

Net  premium  Income 

Losses  paid 

Medical 

Temporary  total  disability 

Permanent  tota.1  disability 

Permanent  partial  disability , 

Dismemberment 

Death,  dependents 

Death,  funeral  expenses 


355,579 
1917. 
694,851 
142,411 
209,193 
506,284 
1,376 

15,364) 
280,553  { 
111,814 

17,827 


1,636,001 

1918. 

;,332,842 

,365.217 

207.097 

544.061 

1.308 

440,011 
157,723 ) 
15,287  j 


85.767,431 

1919. 

83,409,982 

1,596.472 

230,938 

665,014 

2,538 

506,711 
191,271 


New  York  State — Banking  Data. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  BANKING  STATISTICS. 

(The  data  are  as  ot  June  30,  1920.) 
CONDITION   OF    THE   229   STATE   BANKING    INSTITUTIONS. 


Resoubces. 
stock  and  bond  investments,  viz: 

Public  securities 

Private  securltie.'S 

Real  estate  owned 

Mortgages  owned 

Loans  and  discs,  secwed  by  real  estate 
Loans  and  discounts  secured  by  other 

collateral 

Loans,  discounts  and  bills  purchased, 

not  secured 

Overdrafts 

Due  noni  trust  co.s,  banlcs  &  bankers 

Specie 

Other  currency  auth'ized  by  U.S.  laws 

CiTsh  items 

Due  from  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 

of  N.  y.,  Jess  oiTsets 

Customers'    liability   on   acceptances 

(per  fontra,  see  llaDi!U.ie.=!) 

Other  assets 

Add  lOr  cents ' 


Total SI, 460,557,01 7 


5146,827.936 

98,233,558 

21,281,453 

17,320,576 

9,577,212 

287,303,093 

454,472,836 

358,858 

63,540,082 

14,874,399 

30,274,442 

163,698,781 

95,075,178 

46,318,120 

11,399,468 

1,025 


LUBILITIES. 

Capital 

Surplus  (Includ.  all  undivided  profits) 

Preferred  deposits: 

Due  N.  Y.  State  savings  banks.  . .  . 
Due  N.  Y.  State  sav.  &  loan  assna, 

credit  unions  and  land  bank 

Deposits  by  the  State  of  New  Yo""!: 
Deposits  by  N.  Y.  Supt.  of  Banks.  . 
Other  deps.  secured  by  pledge  assets 
Deposits  otherwise  preferred .... 

Due  depositors,  not  preferred 

Due  trust  comps.,  banks  &  bankers 

Bills  payable 

Rediscounts 

Acceptances  of  drafts  payable  at  a  fu- 
ture date  or  authorized  by  corame: 
cial  letters  of  credit 

Other  liabilities 

Add  for  cents 


Total. 


Total  deposits Sl.218.371.565 


$53,792,910 
76,303,388 

33,763,040 

1,200,347 

7,713,802 

619,090 

8,204,7,53 

1,774,511 

1,111,288,966 

53,806,450 

42,830.356 

10,355,636 


43,817,183 

15,085,533 

446 


51,460.557,017 


CONDITION  OF  THE  97  TRUST  COMPANIES  IN  THE  STATE. 


hesoukces; 
Slo  'ij  .and  bond  investments,  viz: 

5312,517,846 

334,297,659 

55,442,141 

98,670,010 

15,185,171 
1,083,549,565 

783,101,972 
481,108 

201,295,831 
13,013,562 
28,317,135 

147,592,550 

223,831,836 

137,321,219 

128,702,881 

49 

LlABlLiriES. 

Capita! 

S145,593.G00 

Piiolic  spcuritics 

Surplus  (iuclud.  all  undivided  profits) 

Preferred  deposits — Aniouut  due  N. 

Y.  State  savings  banks 

308,355,i:36 
52,789,970 

Private  securities 

Rea I  estate  owned 

Amount  due  N.  Y.  .State  sav.  &  loan 
assns.,  credit  unions  &  laad  bank 

Due    as    executor,    administrator, 
guardian,  receiver,  trustee,  corn- 

Loans  &  disc?,  sec.  by  bond  &  mtge. 

dejd  or  of.her  real  estate  collateral 

Loans  and  disc.  sec.  by  otUer  collateral 

Loans,  (lispouvitLi  and  bills  purchased, 

721,733 
130,641  372 

not  secuied  by  colUitsral 

Overdrafts 

Deposits  by  the  State  of  New  York 

Deposits  by  N.  Y.  Supt.  of  Banks. . 

Other  deps.  sec.  by  pledge  of  assets. 

Deposits  otherwise  preferred 

Due  depositors,  not  preferred 

Amt.  due  trust  co.s,  banks  &  bankers 
Bills  payable 

20,289.437 
061,848 

Due  from  trust,  co.s,  banic?  &  bankers 
Specie 

74,588,795 
6,134,505 

Other  currency  a-,ir,h'zed  by  U.  S.  laws 

Cash  it?-ns,  viz. :  jBiUs  &  checks  for  the 

next  day*.'  cicar'gs;  otii«>r  cash  items 

2,285,974,065 

266,331,136 

66,473,171 

90,248,699 

Acceptances  of  drafts  payable  at  a  fu- 
ture date  or  authorized  by  commer- 
cial letters  of  credit 

Customers'    liaoility    on    acceptances 

139,697,465 

Otticr  liabilities 

74,819,454 

Add  lor  cents 

Add  for  cents 

49 

Tota' 

Total 

$3,563,320,535 

$3,503,320,535 

Total  deposits 

$•2,838,132,861 

CONDITION 

OF   THE    141 

SAVINGS    BANKS    IN    NEW    YORK    STATE. 

OUUXTY. 

Due 
Depositors. 

No.  Open 

Accounts 

County. 

Due 
Depositors. 

No.  Open 
Accounts 

Albaii  V        .        .          

8103.369,519 

37,941,630 

11,522,024 

12,551.871 

1,409,833 

6,170,680 

4,866,325 

23.093,452 

127,5.56.408 

4,242,503 

14,111,201 

461.305,563 

4,426,705 

85,494,493 

8,046,005 

3,139,457 

1,184,712.642 

11,534.723 

147,787 

91,621 

38,273 

25.277 

4.959 

10,564 

11,900 

45,. 561 

186,258 

7,798 

35,702 

735,826 

9,633 

177.996 

16,035 

5,548 

l,62'/,505 

25,106 

Oneida 

S23.7SS.336 
49.211,899 

1,490,033 
25,446.261 
11.636.327 

1.762,080 
33,786,882 
12,571,269 
11,083.322 

1,148.127 
12.386,914 

1,236.133 
19.785,964 

4.307.051 
23,613.693 
58.649.613 

56.568 

Bronx                 

Onondaga 

85.004 

Broome       

Ontario  

5.732 

Cc.yu'^a               

Orange 

44,054 

Chemung    

Oswego 

21.946 

Columbia 

Putnam 

3..320 

Cortland 

Queens 

62.809 

Dutchess 

Rensselaer. 

18.673 

28,532 

3.727 

.Schenectady 

44,593 

3,496 

Madison. 

Suffolk 

Tompkins 

29,261 

■11,272 

Ulster 

38,787 

Westchester 

108,693 

New  York.. 

Niagara 

Total 

S2.398.328.941 

3,770,482 

Total  resources,  S2, 588,320,283;  surplus,  at  market  values  ot  securities,  8188,019,663;  at  par  values, 
$268,363,290;  number  of  accounts  opened  or  reopened  during  year,  783,370;  number  of  accounts  closed 
during  year,  591,945;  amount  deposited  in  the  year,  not  including  dividends,  3892,924,032;  amount  with- 
drawn during  year,  5750,704,448;  dividends,  583,040,734;  average  rate  of  dividend,  4  per  cent. 

PRIVATE    BANKS    IN    THE    STATE. 
The  98 -private  bankers  iu  the  State  had  resources  of  S28,159,294;  capital,  51,974,000;  surplus,  55,- 
■332,394;  due  depositors,  518,659,819;  toDftl  liabilities,  828,159,294. 
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New  York  State — Crops. 


NEW    YORK    STATE    CROPS. 


Year. 


1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 


Corn. 


Wheat. 


Acres.       Bushels.      Dollars 


510.000 
520.000 
575,000 
590,000 
605,000 
659,000 
660,000 
610,000 
610,000 
580,000 
565,000 
560,000 
545,000 
525,000 
510,000 
512,000 
525,000 


530,000  20 


612,000 
527,000 
550.000 
605,000 
700,000 
820,000 
800,000 
820,000 


382,000 
512,000 
550,000 
,290,000 
965,000 
,429,000 
,120,000 
130,000 
.250,000 
500,000 
424,000 
,640,000 
020,000 
175,000 
,788,000 
432,000 
,108,000 
,405,000 
763,000 
,020,000 
550,000 
,200,000 
000,000 
,420,000 
800,000 
260,000 


8,773,000 

8,330,000 

7,429,000 

7,316,000 

8,585,000 

9,193,000 

9,926,000 

14,494,000 

10,218,000 

8,700,000 

9,871,000 

10,760.000 

11,222,000 

10,064,000 

15,830,000 

13,640,000 

12,668,000 

15,712,000 

13,834,000 

12,166,000 

18,716,000 

18,876,000 

23,100,000 

50,332,000 

50,400,000 

58,532 


Acres.       Bushels.      Dollars 


510,000 
510,000 
520,000 
500,000 
540,000 
558,000 
520,000 
630,000 
500,000 
545,000 
460,000 
450,000 
400,000 
320,000 
330,000 
289,000 
355,000 
345,000 
335,000 
340,000 
360,000 
475,000 
400,000 
420,000 
430,000 
534,000 


7,548,000 
9,231,000 
8,320,000 
10,700,000 
11,448,000 
10,323,000 
9,204,000 
8,253,000 
8,400,000 
9,701,000 
5,198,000 
9,450,000 
8,000,000 
5,536,000 
5,775,000 
0,069,000 
8,414,000 
6,728,000 
5,360,000 
6,800,000 
8,100,000 
11,875,000 
8,400,000 
8,820,000 
7,840,000 
11,178,000 


4,680,000 
6,277,000 
7,322,000 
9,630,000 
8,243,000 
8,258,000 
7,087,000 
6,767,000 
6,636,000 
7,858,000 
5.666,000 
8,127,000 
6,560,000 
5,481,000 
5,717,000 
6,737,000 
8,077,000 
6,392,000 
5,306,000 
6,324,000 
8.748,000 
n  .994,000 
14,112,000 
18,522,000 
16,856,000 
24,032,000 


0AT3. 


Acres.       Bushels.      Dollars. 


1.265,000 
1.370,000 
1.415,000 
1.386,000 
1,300,000 
1,330,000 
1,410,000 
1,300,000 
1,360,000 
1,360,000 
1,240,000 
1.240,000 
1,240,000 
1,200,000 
1,240,000 
1,303,000 
1,320,000 
1,310,000 
1,192,000 
1,276,000 
1.275,000 
1.340,000 
1,206,000 
1,200,000 
1,260,000 
1.160,000 


27,956,000 
43,429,000 
46,695,000 
42,935,000 
36,750,000 
41,230,000 
39,339.000 
28,080,000 
.54,400,000 
46,240,000 
42,284,000 
42,408,000 
40,0.52,000 
36,840,000 
37,324,000 
36,745,000 
46,540,000 
38,645,000 
36,714,000 
42,712.000 
40,162,000 
54,270,000 
31,356.000 
42.000.000 
51.660.000 
29.580,000 


10,903,000 
12,160,000 
12,141,000 
11.692,000 
11,082,000 
13,606,000 
12,588.000 
13,478,000 
19,584,000 
18.958.000 
16,068,000 
15,691,000 
16,021,000 
20,000,999 
20,901,000 
18,005,000 
19,127.000 
19.709.000 
15,420,000 
20.076,000 
20.483.000 
24.422,000 
19,441,000 
31,600,000 
43,394,000 
24,561,000 


Year. 

Barley. 

Rye. 

Buckwheat. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Dollars. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Dollars. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Dollars. 

1897 

150,000 

3.750,000 

1,575,000 

200,000 

3,700.000 

1,776,000 

300,000 

5,640,000 

2,087.000 

1898 

120,000 

3,024,000 

1,462,000 

190,000 

3,325,000 

1.662,000 

300,000 

6,600,000 

2.640,000 

1899 

112,000 

2,688,000 

1,344,000 

177,000 

2,832,000 

1,586,000 

285,000 

4,788,000 

2.155.000 

1900 

115,000 

2,530,000 

1.290,000 

165,000 

2,492,000 

1,396,000 

290,000 

3,770,000 

2,224,000 

1901 

115,000 

1.610.000 

902,000 

160,000 

2,384,000 

1,478,000 

285,000 

3.990,000 

2,274.000 

1902 

110,000 

3,135,000 

1,724,000 

155,000 

2,712,000 

1,573,000 

330,000 

6,204,000 

3,536,000 

1903 

105,000 

2,793,000 

1,536,000 

145,000 

2,204,000 

1,344,000 

330,000 

5,841,000 

3,446,000 

1904 

96,000 

2,546,000 

1,451,000 

140,000 

2,072,000 

1,513,000 

340,000 

6,222,000 

3,671,000 

1905 

90,000 

2,313,000 

1,249,000 

135,000 

2,160,000 

1,447,000 

330,000 

6,204,000 

3,784,000 

1906 

90,000 

2,367.000 

1.302,000 

130,000 

2,288,000 

1,487,000 

315,000 

6,985,000 

3,531,000 

1907 

90,000 

2,250,000 

1,800,000 

126,000 

2,062,000 

1,670,000 

305,000 

5,796,000 

3,535,000 

1908 

80,000 

2,080,000 

1,456,000 

125,000 

2,062,000 

1 ,670,000 

300,000 

5,250,000 

3.676,000 

1909 

80,000 

1,984,000 

1,369,000 

131,000 

2,227,000 

1,782,000 

296,000 

6,313,000 

4,798,000 

1910 

81,000 

2,292,000 

1,604,000 

140,000 

1.896,000 

1,896,000 

286,000 

6,864,000 

4.736,000 

1911 

80,000 
•  82,000 

2,000,000 

1,940,000 

135,000 

2,006,000 

2,006,000 

280,000 

5,464.000 

4,354.000 

1912 

2.132.000 

1,450,000 

128,000 

1,605.000 

1,605,000 

277,000 

6,593,000 

4,220,000 

1913 

77,000 

2,056,000 

1,419,000 

133,000 

1,716,000 

1.716,000 

280.000 

4,004,000 

3,243,000 

1914 

75,000 

2,100,000 

1,491,000 

129,000 

2,032,000 

2,032,000 

274,000 

6,302,000 

4,790,000 

1915 

85,000 

2,720,000 

2,040,000 

150,000 

2,609,000 

2,609,000 

260,000 

4,940.000 

3,952,000 

1910 

90,000 

2,097,000 

2.118,000 

125,000 

2,880,000 

2,880,000 

275,000 

3,300,000 

4,026,000 

1917 

110,000 

3,080,000 

4,004,000 

125,000 

2,375.000 

4,370,000 

315,000 

5,670,000 

9,072,000 

1918 

125,000 

3,938,000 

4,962,000 

112,000 

1,848,000 

3,179.000 

316,000 

4,725,000 

8.269,000 

1919 

ii3.aao 

2,480,000 

3.381.000 

120,000 

1,932,000 

2,898,000 

233,000 

6,126,000 

7,433,000 

Year. 

-Potatoes. 

Hat. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Dollars. 

Acres. 

Tons. 

Dollars. 

1894 

430.000 
480.000 
440.000 
410,000 
390,000 
396,000 
396,000 
395.000 
410,000 
400,000 
■     440,000 
435,000 
410,000 
405,000 
394,000 
394,000 
395,000 
375,000 
360,000 
360,000 
367,000 
355,000 
320,000 
400,000 
380,000 
363,000 

33,110,000 
58,560,000 
39,160.000 
25,420,000 
28,470.000 
34.848,000 
31,995,000 
30,810.000 
27.060.000 
35,600.000 
40,920,000 
30,450.000 
43.050.000 
39,690,000 
32,308.000 
47,280,000 
40,290.000 
27,750.000 
38.160.000 
26.640.000 
53.215,000 
22.010.000 
22.400.000 
38.000.000 
37.240,000 
39,567.000 

15.893,000 
13.469.000 
12.140.000 
17.031,000 
11,957,000 
13,039,000 
14,398.000 
21,875.000 
15,966.000 
19.936.000 
22,097,000 
21,315,000 
21,094,000 
22,623,000 
24,231,000 
28,640.000 
19,339.000 
24.975.000 
22.133.000 
21.312.000 
23,416,000 
18,048,000 
36,392,000 
49,400,000 
45,433,000 
57,3/2,000 

6.600,000 
5,050,000 
4.700,000 
4,880,000 
6.100.000 
4,939.000 
4.806.000 
5.050.000 
5.000.000 
4.800.000 
4,750,000 
4,750,000 
4,750,000 
4,750,000 
4,750,000 
4,721,000 
4,780,000 
4,720,000 
4,720,000 
4,700,000 
4,653,000 
4,225.000 
4,350,000 
4,332,000 
•  4,300,000 
4,386,000 

6,552,000 
3.686,000 
3,807,000 
6,588,000 
7,140.000 
5.137.000 
3.888,000 
6,565,000 
6,700,000 
6,048,000 
6.460.000 
6.175.000 
6,080,000 
5,938,000 
6,700.000 
4.957.000 
6.310.000 
4.814,000 
5.900.000 
5.358.000 
5.584.000 
5.492.000 
7.047.000 
6.325.000 
5,375.000 
6.579.000 

63.292,000 

1895     

50,498.000 

1896 

46,836,000 

1897     

54,351,000 

1898 

41,055,000 

1899 

63,682,000 

1900 

1901     

54,626,000 
69,458,000 

1902 

70,551,000 

1903     

66,286,000 

1904 

67,442,000 

1905 

64,096,000 

1906 

73,568,000 

1907 

92,039,000 

1908 

69,825,000 

1909 

70,389,000 
86,447,000 

1910 

1911 ". 

86,171,000 

1912 

87,910,000 

1913 

81.977,000 

1914 

81,526,000 

1915 

86,224,000 

1910 

83,859,000 

1917 

95,608,000 

1918 

109,650,000 
134,870,000 

1919 
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THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  FOREST  PRESERVE. 

(Specially  prepared  for  the  Almanac  by  the  State  Conservation  Commission.) 

New  York  State's  great  Forest  Preserve  wag  established  by  act  of  the  Legislature  ITi  1885.  It  includes 
large  areas  in  the  two  great  forested  sectiona  of  the  State,  the  Adirondack  and  Catslcill  Mountains.  Article 
7,  Section  7,  of  the  State  Constitution,  adopted  in  1894,  assured  its  integrity  for  all  lime.  It  provided  that 
"The  lands  of  the  State,  now  owned  or  hereafter  acquired,  constituting  the  forest  preserve  as  now  fixed  by 
law,  shall  be  forever  kept  as  wild  forest  land.  They  shall  not  be  leased,  sold  or  exchanged,  or  be  taken  by  any 
corporation,  public  or  private,  nor  shall  the  timber  thereon  be  sold,  removed  or  destroyed.  Hut  the  Legis- 
lature may  by  general  laws  provide  for  the  use  of  not  exceeding  three  per  centum  of  such  lands  for  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  reservoirs  for  municipal  water  supply,  for  the  canals  of  the  State,  and  to  regulate 
the  flow  of  streams.  Such  reservoirs  shall  be  constructed,  owned  and  controlled  by  the  State,  but  such  work 
shall  not  be  undertaken  until  after  the  bou  idaries  and  high  flow  lines  thereof  shall  have  been  accurately 
surveyed  and  fixed,  and  after  pubHc  notice,  hearing  and  determination  that  such  lands  are  required  for  such 
public  use.  The  e.-;pense  of  any  such  improvements  shall  be  apportioned  on  the  public  and  private  property 
and  municipalities  benefited  to  the  extent  of  the  benefits  received." 

The  objects  for  which  the  Forest  Preserve  were  established  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows: 

First — Forests  are  the  great  conservers  of  water  supply.  The  leaves  of  the  forest  trees  prevent  rapid 
evaporation  of  moisture  from  tlie  ground  and  the  soft  sponge-like  dulT  of  the  forest  floor  hoards  the  water 
from  melting  snow  and  from  rain,  allowing  it  to  run  gradually  into  the  brooks  ;'nd  rivers.  The  streams  of 
Europe  and  Asia  have  shrunk  as  tiie  forests  have  been  cut  away,  and  in  many  parts  of  our  own  country  the 
water  courses  have  diminished  from  the  same  cause. 

Second — Forests  increase  the  fall  of  rain.  As  the  moisture  l,n,den  winds  from  the  lakes  and  ocean  sweep 
over  them,  their  lower  temperature  precipitates  the  vapor  as  rain  or  snow.  Thus  the  forests  are  not  only 
conservers  of  water  supply  but  are  also,  for  all  practical  purposes,  actual  producers  of  water  supply. 

T/iird — Forests  are  great  equalizers  of  climate  anil  temperature.  It  is  a  fact  of  common  knowledge  that 
the  localities  which  have  the  most  equable  climates,  v.liicli  are  most  free  from  violent  winds,  from  periods  of 
drought,  and  from  excessive  heat  and  cold,  are  the  sections  which  have  a  considerable  forest  cover  over  them 
or  In  their  immediate  vicinity. 

Fourth — Because  of  the  pace  of  our  modern  civilization,  forests  have  become  invaluable  as  recreation 
grounds  for  all  the  people.  In  fact  their  use  for  this  purpose  has  increased  so  tremendously  within  the  last 
twenty  years  that  it  is  now  one  of  the  chief  purposes  for  which  a  forest  preserve  should  be  maintained.  For- 
ested regions  are  also  important  as  sanitary  and  health  resorts,  and  are  absolutely  essential  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  fish  and  game. 

Fiftfi — Without  preservation  of  the  forest  under  State  owner.ship,  the  supply  of  limber  for  the  futiire  will 
be  seriously  endangered.  Private  ownership  of  forest  laud  has  proved  almost  universally  to  be  wasteful 
and  to  lead  ultimately  to  complete  denudation. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Forest  Preserve,  the  State  of  New  York  has  spent  55,136,845  lu  the  ac- 
quisition of  land  for  its  extension.  In  addition  large  areas  of  other  land  have  been  acquired  by  tax  sales, 
with  the  result  that  January  1,  1920,  the  area  of  the  Forest  Preserve  in  both  the  Adirondack  and  Catskill 
Mountains  aggregated  1,886,550  acres. 

Jurisdiction  over  the  Forest  Preserve  is  exercised  by  the  Conservation  Commission,  which  has  charge, 
besides,  of  the  State  Reservation  at  Saratoga  Springs,  the  St.  Lawrence  Reservation,  the  Cuba  Reservation, 
and  the  John  Brown  Farm  in  the  Town  of  North  Elba,  Essex  County.  Besides  administrative  control 
over  this  property,  the  commission  also  has  entire  charge  of  the  fighting  of  forest  fires  upon  both  public  and 
privately  owned  laud  in  the  large  forested  regions. 

For  the  prompt  detection  of  forest  fires,  fifty-two  observation  stations  are  maintained  upon  mountain 
tops  throughout  the  Adirondacks  and  Catskills.  All  of  these  stations  are  connected  by  telephone  lines  with 
the  ranger  headquarters.  Observers  are  on  duty  at  these  stations  throughout  the  entire  dry  season  from 
Spring  until  Fall.  A  force  of  sixty-five  forest  rangers  and  flve  district  rangers  is  alsoraaintaiiiod,  to  attend 
to  the  administration  of  the  State  owned  land  and  the  fighting  of  fires  upon  both  State  and  private  land. 

The  work  of  reforestation  of  State  land  and  the  raising  of  trees  for  the  reforestation  or  private  land  is 
also  conducted  by  the  cornmis.sion.  For  tliis  purpose  six  nurseries  are  maintained,  having  a  total  capacity 
of  30,000,000  trees  and  an  annual  production  of  10,000,000.  Approximately  5,000  acres  of  State  land  are 
reforested  each  year.  Trees  are  sold  to  private  landowners  at  the  cost  of  production,  to  municipalities  at 
50  cents  per  thousand,  and  are  furnished  to  State  Institutions  without  charge. 

The  sections  of  the  Adirondack  and  Catskill  Mountains  upon  which  it  is  most  important  for  the  State 
to  Insure  the  maintenance  of  a  continuous  forest  cover  have  been  defined  by  law  and  are  known  as  the  Ad- 
irondack and  Catskill  Parks.  They  are  bounded  by  a  line  called  the  blue  line.  Within  these  parks  approxi- 
mately one-haif  of  the  land  is  still  privately  owned.  Part  of  the  land  of  the  Forest  Preserve  lies  outside  of 
the  park  lines,  and  thus  the  park  lines,  which  run  through  both  State  and  private  land,  are  simply  lines  to 
designate  the  most  vital  sections  of  the  mountain  regions.  Extensive  lumbering  operations  upon  much 
of  the  land  within  the  park  lines  are  endangering  the  water  sheds,  and  this  led  to  a  referendum  vote  in  1916 
for  the  authorization  of  a  bond  issue  of  87,500,000  for  purchase  of  additional  land  to  be  added  to  the  Forest 
Preserve.  The  proposition  passed  by  a  large  majority  and  the  Conservation  Commission  is  now  engaged 
upon  the  expenditiu'e  of  this  sura.  The  Legislature  in  1917  appropriated  32,500,000  of  the  bond  issue  for 
immediate  iLse.  The  recommendations  of  the  Conservation  Commission  are  submitted  to  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Land  Office,  who  act  with  the  Conservation  Commission  in  finally  deciding  on  purchases. 

It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  the  Forest  Preserve  is  now  worth,  if  it  should  be  placed  on  the  market, 
at  least' S40,000,000,  thus  showing  an  Increase  In  value  of  approximately  800  per  cent,  over  its  cost  to  the 
State. 

Investigations  made  by  the  Conservation  Commission  indicate  that  Investment  in  hotels,  boarding  houses 
and  other  facilities  for  the  care  of  Summer  visitors  In  the  Forest  Preserve  regions,  the  amount  of  money  an- 
nually expended  in  caring  for  these  people,  the  money  spent  by  vacationists,  and  the  number  of  persons  ac- 
tually engaged  in  the  business  of  caring  for  Summer  visitors,  far  exceed  in  amount  similar  figures  for  the  lum- 
ber Industry,  thus  indicating  that  the  chief  business  in  the  Forest  Preserve  regions  has  now  come  to  be  that 
of  caring  tor  vacationists.  "• 

For  such  a  business  the  Adirondack  and  Catskill  Moimtalns  are  Incomparable.  They  are  covered  almost 
everywhere  with  the  native  trees  of  North  America — pine  spruce,  hemlock,  balsam,  cedar,  tamarack,  beech, 
birch,  maple,  and  the  other  less  Important  deciduous  trees.  Even  on  many  of  these  areas  that  have  been 
devastated  in  the  past,  these  trees  are  returning. 

Under  a  careful  system  of  game  protection  the  fauna  native  to  the  woods  is  preserved ,  and  in  man> 
respects  is  increasing.  Chief  among  the  large  animals  are  deer  and  bears.  Beaver,  which  had  become 
extinct,  were  reintroduced  to  the  Adirondacks  in  1905  and  have  since  spread  over  every  section  of  the  woods. 
They  have  also  been  Introduced  In  the  Catskills  and  are  becoming  more  abundant  there.  In  1915,  througl 
co-operation  with  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  a  carload  of  elk  from  Yellowstone  Park  wen 
liberated  in  the  Adirondacks.  Among  other  common  animals,  many  of  which  furnish  a  large  amount  ot 
fur,  should  be  mentioned  the  fox,  mink,  otter,  marten,  weasel,  fisher,  coon,  and  muskrat. 

The  lakes  and  streams,  which  are  annually  stocked  by  the  Conservation  Commission,  contain  brool 
trout,  lake  trout,  rainbow  trout,  brown  trout,  largemouth  and  smallmoutb  black  bass,  great  northern  plkj 
pickerel,  perch,  btillheads,  and  many  of  the  other  coarser  fishes. 
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NEW    YORK    STATE    MUSEUM. 

(Prepared  by  the  Museum  for  the  Almanac.) 
The  title,  New  York  State  Museum,  ia  the  statutory  name  of  a  scientific  research  organization.  His- 
torically It  Is  the  outcome  of  the  great  Natural  History  Survey  of  the  State  of  New  York  organized  in  1836. 
The  nucleus  of  these  now  extensive  collections  are  the  scientinc  materials  brought  together  during  the  exist- 
ence of  that  survey.  Under  the  present  statute  the  "New  York  State  Museum"  includes  the  work  of  the 
State  Geologist  and  his  associates,  who  together  form  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  State  of  New  York; 
that  of  the  State  Botanist  and  his  staff;  of  the  State  Entomologist  and  his  staff;  the  Zoologist  and  the  Archaeo- 
logist. The  museum  collections,  as  such,  originate  partly  from  the  materials  acquired  for  the  researches 
of  these  officials  and  partly  frttm  special  additions  made  to  exemplify  the  resources  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  State  Museum  is  alternately  known  as  the  Department  of  Science  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and,  as  such,  is  under  the  administrative  control  of  that  university.  The  collections  of  the  museum 
tire  arranged  on  a  floor  space  of  about  100,000  square  feet  on  the  upper  floors  of  the  State  Education  Building 
at  Albany.  Tliese  collections  form  what  has  been  planned  and  Worked  out  as  an  essentially  State  or  pro- 
vincial museum  exhibiting  the  natural  resources  of  animal  and  plant  life,  the  mineral  wealth,  geological 
iiistory,  and  aboriginal  culture  of  New  York  State.  It  has  not  planned  to  receive,  nor  does  it  especially 
welcome,  material  from  outside  the  State,  unless  this  is  adapted  to  illuminate  the  scientific  problems  of  the 
State  itself.  The  collections  are  open  free  on  every  week  day,  9  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.,  and  on  Sundays,  October 
1  to  May  1,  2  to  5  P.  M. 

Hall  of  Minerals — The  general  collection  of  about  5,000  specimens  is  supplemented  by  a  very  extensive 
and  complete  collection  of  minerals  from  New  York  State,  probably  the  best  in  existence.  There  are  prob- 
ably in  this  hall  about  14,000  specimens  on  exhibition. 

Hall  of  Geology — The  collections  here  illustrate  the  rock  structure  and  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  State, 
especially  the  application  of  minerals,  ores  and  rocks  to  commerce  and  the  industrial  arts. 

Hall  of  Fossils — This  hall  includes  vertebrates  and  invertebrates  and  the  long  continued  researches 
Of  the  Geological  Siu'vey  have  made  the  collection  of  invertebrate  fossils,  and  the  corresponding  classifica- 
tion of  the  rocks  of  New  York,  the  standard  of  comparison  for  the  world.  The  use  of  restorations  of  extinct 
animal  lite,  with  relief  maps,  reconstructions,  &c.,  has  helped  to  visualize  the  appearance  of  these. 

Hall  of  Zoology — The  animal  life  of  New  York  is  exhibited  In  this  hall,  the  larger  mammals  in  habitat 
ei'oiips  and  the  smaller  mammals,  birds,  fishes,  reptiles  and  moUusks  in  extensive  series  of  well-mounted  speci- 
mens. The  collection  of  birds  eggs  is  one  of  the  largest  in  America.  This  section  also  contains  a  representa- 
tive s'atUertng  of  insects,  arranged  to  illustrate  their  economic  relations  to  agriculture  and  forestry.  The 
':?.'tii'.i  .>f  Botany  maintains  au  herbarium  of  upward  of  100,000  specimens  of  New  York  plants. 

Fi.ils  of  Archaeolcfty  and  Ethnology — These  contain  six  large  groups  representing  the  customs  and 
hablt.'i  of  the  Iroquois  Indians  in  their  natural  state,  before  the  advent  of  the  white  man.  These  figures 
have  been  cast  from  the  best  available  representatives  among  the  surviving  Iroquois  and  mounted  amid 
actual  accessories  and  against  painted  backgrounds.  They  depict  the  hunt,  warfare,  council  ceremony. 
Industries  and  agriculture  of  the  New  York  aborigines.  The  collections  of  relics  of  India.n  life  in  New  York 
are  the  most  extensive  in  existence,  and  these  collections,  with  the  groups  referred  to,  fill  the  mezzanine  floors. 

Publications: — The  museum  issues  general  and  special  publications  on  the  natural  resources  of  th  State, 
In  the  form  of  bulletins,  memoirs  and  annual  reports.  These  now  number  about  350  and  each  can  be  ob- 
tained on  payment  of  a  small  fee. 

The  museum  owns  three  parcels  of  real  estate,  presented  by  citizens  for  preserving  their  geological 
Interest:  1 — The  Clark  Reservation  near  Syracuse,  a  tract  of  104  acres  characterized  by  its  extraordinary 
•display  of  abandoned  cataracts  and  gorges  produced  by  the  flow  of  the  post-glacial  waters;  2 — Stark's 
Knob  Reservation,  or  Volcano,  near  Schuylerville;  3 — The  Lester  Park,  or  Cryptozoon  Ledge  in  the  town 
ol  Greenfield,  west  of  Saratoga  Springs.    The  Legislature  grants  S55,000  a  year  for  maintenance. 


LAKES    IN    NEW    YORK    STATE. 

The  great  northern  lakes,  viz.:  Ontario,  Erie  and  Cham  plain,  are  partly  in  this  State.  Lake  George, 
south  of  Lake  Champlain,  communicates  with  It  by  a  short  outlet.  It  is  37  miles  long,  and  from  one  to  seven 
broad,  and  embosoms  more  than  200  i.slets.  Its  waters  are  so  clear  and  transparent  that  the  bottom  is  visible 
at  almost  any  depth;  and  on  each  side  it  Is  skirted  with  mountains,  abounding  in  romantic  scenery.  There 
are  numerous  small  lakes  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  which  discharge  their  waters  into  Lake  Ontario, 
either  directly  or  indirectly  through  the  Seneca  and  Oswego  Rivers,  and  being  connected  by  canals  and  rail- 
roads, afford  facilities  to  transportation.     These,  with  their  extent,  &c.,  are  as  follows: 


Lake. 

Length 
Miles. 

Breadth 
Miles. 

Lake. 

Length 
Miles. 

Breadth 
Miles. 

Lake. 

Length 
Miles. 

Breadth 
Miles. 

Oneida 

Cazenovla 

Otsego 

22 
4 
9 
5 
5 

4      to  6 

1 

1      to  2 
IH 

2 

Skaneateles .  .  . 

Owasco 

Cross 

15 
12 
4 
40 
40 

H  to  1 
1 

Y2 

\'A  to  3H 
2       to  4 

Crooked 

Canandaigua. . 

Hemlock 

Conesus 

Chaut.'\uqua..  . 

22 

14 

6 

9 

13 

IH 

1      to  1 H 

Canaderaga. . . 
Otisco 

Cayuga 

Seneca 

1 

1      to  3 

HUDSON    RIVER    ICE    HARVEST    SINCE    1901. 

(Compiled  by  the  Natural  Ice  Association  of  America,  New  York  ) 


Years. 


1919-20 
1918-19 
1917-18 
1910-17 


Tons. 


1,237,400 

82,283 

2,537,482 

2,001,150 


Years. 


1915-16 
1914-15 
1913-14 


Tons. 


1,398.591 
1,938,149 
1,202,166 


Years. 


1912-13 
1911-12 
1910-11 
1909-10 


Tons. 


2,853,120 
2.262,593 
2,206,984 
1,876,502 


Years. 


1908-9 
1907-8 
1 906-7 
1905-6 


Tons. 


2,539,941 
3,549,354 
1,672,188 
3..572.371 


Years. 


1904-5 
1903-4 
1902-3 
1901-2 


Tons. 


3,661,800 
2,595,110 
3,934,100 
4,606,800 


Of  the  1919-20  crop,  15,000  tons  were  cut  above  Albany;  1,130,162  tons  below  Albany;  and  92,247 
tons  on  lakes  and  ponds. 

DAILY   CAPACITY   OF   ARTIFICIAL   ICE   PLANTS   IN   NEW   YORK   CITY. 
Manhattan,  5,515  tons;  Bronx,  1,950  tons;  Brooklyn,  5,435  tons;  Queens,  1,820  tons;  Richmond, 
265  tons:  total  for  City,  14.985  tons. 

According  to  H.  W.  Cole,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Natural  Ice  Association  of  America:  "No  ice 
has  been  harvested  on  the  rivers  of  Maine  for  other  than  local  use  during  the  past  ten  years.     The  cost 
^ol  transportation  from  Maine  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia  forbids  the  use  of  the  ice  in  those  places." 
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iffiotjfntmeut  of  tlje  Qtii^  of  l>(retD  Yorfe. 


Mayor— (City  Hall)  John  F.  Hylan   ($15,000). 
rewrj/— Auguatln  Kelly  ($4,800). 

Accounts — Commissioners  of. 

(Municipal  Building,  Manhattan.) 
Commissioner — David  Hirshfleld  (S7,500).     Depu- 
ties— Henry  H.  Klein  (85,000)  and  W.  D.  Loudoun 
($4,000). 

Board  of  Aldermen. 
(City  Hall.) 
President — F.  H.  La  Guardia,  R.  (87,500).    City 
CleriH-P.  J.  Scully  (87,000). 

Members  ($2,000  each),  by  Aldermanlc  Districts. 
Manhattan — 1,  Bernard  E.  Donnelly,  D.;  2, 
Michael  Stapleton,  D.;  3,  Stephen  F.  Roberts,  D.; 
4,  Louis  Zeltner,  D.  and  R.;  5,  John  F.  McCourt, 
D.;  6,  Abraham  Beckerman,  S.;  7,  Charles  A. 
McManus,  D.;  8,  Moritz  Graubard,  R.;  9,  Thomas 
H.  O'Kane,  D.;  10,  Wm.  P.  Kenncally,  D.;  11, 
William  f.  Quinn,  D.;  12,  William  T.  Collins,  D.; 
13,  James  J.  Sullivan,  D.;  14,  Thomas  M.  Farley, 
D.;  15,  Maurice  A.  Burke,  R.;  16,  Edward  Cassidy, 
D.;  17,  Clifford  S.  Bostwick,  R.;  18,  John  N.  Knoessel, 
D.;  19,  Jacob  W.  Friedman,  R.;  20,  Timothy  J. 
Sullivan,  D.:  21,  Louis  F.  Cardani,  R.;  22,  Charles 
Novello,  R.;  23,  Bruce  M.  Falconer,  R.;  24,  Charles 
J.  McGiUick.  D.:  25,  Samuel  R.  Morris,  D.  and  R.; 
26,  George  W.  Harris,  R.;  27,  Charles  H.  Roberts,  R. 
Bronx— 28,  Edward  W.  Curley.  D.;  29,  Peter 
Schweikert,  D.;  30,  James  M.  Fltzpatrick,  D.;  31, 
James  R.  Ferguson,  D.;  32,  Alexander  Braunstein, 
•S.:  33,  Charles  A.  Buckley,  D.;  34,  Rudolph  Hannoch, 
D.:  36,  Thomas  W.  Martin,  D. 

Brooklyn — 36,  Arthur  V.  Gorman,  R.;  37,  Patrick 
H.  Larney,  D.;  38,  Frank  A.  Cunningham,  D.;  39, 
Francis  D.  McGarey,  D.;  40,  John  Wirth,  R.;  41, 
Samuel  Schmalhelser,  R.;  42,  James  J.  Molen,  D.; 
43,  George  J.  Joyce,  D.;  44,  Charles  W.  Dunn,  D.; 

45,  Augustus  Ferrand,  R.,  46 

47,  Thomas  F.  Layden,  R.;  48,  John  Gabriel,  R.; 
49,  Joseph  W.  Sullivan,  D.;  50,  Pater  J.  McGuninesa, 
D.;  51,  Archie  C.  Ketchum;  52,  Fred  Smith,  R.; 
63.  John  J.  Keller,  R.;  54,  John  T.  Moehringer, 
R.;  55,  Charles  Mueller,  R.;  56,  B.  C.  Vladeck,  S.; 
57,  Charles  Haubert,  D.;  58,  Charles  J.  Moore,  R.; 
59,  Abraham  I.  Shiplacoff,  S. 

Queens — 60,  Samuel  J.  Burden,  D.;  61,  Hugh 
A.  Alwell,  D.;  62,  Frank  J.  Schmitz,  D.;  63,  Charles 
A.  Post,  R.;  64,  William  B.  Hazlewood,  R. 

Richmond — G5,  Walter  T.  Warren,  D.;  66,  John 
J.  O'Rourke,  D.;  67,  Edward  Atwell,  D. 
Borough  Presidents. 
(City  Hall,  Manhattan;  other  Borough  Halls.) 
Manhattan — Henry  H.  Curran  (310,000).  Secretary 
of  Borough — C.  H.  Woodward   ($5,000). 

Bronx — Henry  Bruckner  (810,000).  Secretary  of 
Borough — August  W.  Glatzmayer  (83.500). 

Brooklyn — Edward  Rlegelmann  (SIO.OOO).  Secre- 
tary of  Borough — Sarah  Stephenson  (84,250). 

Queens— Maurice  E.  Connolly  (810,000).  Secretary 
of  Borough — Joseph  Flanagan  (34,000) . 

Richmond — Calvin  D.  Van  Name  (SIO.OOO).   Sec- 
retary of  Borough — George  F.  Egbert  (83,000). 
Child  Welfare — ^Board  of. 
(City  Hall,  Manhattan.) 
President — Sophie   Irene   Loeb.     Vice-President — 
Rev.    W.    A.    Courtney.'     Other    Members — F.    P, 
Cunnlon,  Mrs.  Wm.  Einstein,  Mrs.  Matthew  Figueira, 
P.  J.  Menahan,  Mrs.  S.  McKee  Smith,  Mrs.  Edgar 
Smith,  Mary  A.  Frasca,  and  Dr.    W.   S.   Sirovich. 
The   board    serves    without    salary.      Exec.    Sec. — 
Wm.  L.  Kavanagh, 

Civil  Service  Commission. 

(Municipal  Building,  Manhattan.) 

President — Morris  Cukor.     Commissioners  (85,000 

each) — William  Drennan  and  Thomas  R.   KillUea. 

Secretary — Charles    I.    Stengle.      Chief  Examiner — 

Thomas  C.  Murray.    Chief  Clerk — George  H.  Eberle. 

Correction — Department  of. 

(MAinlcipal  Building,  Manhattan.) 
Commissioner — James     A.      Hamilton      ($7,500). 

Depwy— William  Dalton.     Secretary— H.  L.  Tudor. 

Secretary  to  Commission~Ma.ry  C;  Murtha  (82,500). 
Manhattan — City/Prison   (Tombs)   is  at  Centre 

and  Franklin  Sts.     The  Penitentiary  and  Workhoiise 


Secretary — John  F.  Sinnott  (86,500).     Executive  Sec- 


ure on  Blackwell's  Island,  East  River.  Tbt  Jlfw- 
nicival  Farm  is  on  Rlker's  Island,  upper  East  River. 
The  Reformatory  Prison  is  on  Hart's  Island,  upi'or 
East  River. 

Brooklyn — City  Prison  is  at  No.  149  Raymond  St. 

Queens — City  Prison  is  In  rear  of  the  Court 
House,   Long   Island   City. 

New  Hampton  Farms  (N.  Y.  C.  Reformatory) 
Is  at  New  Hampton,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 

Docks — Department  of. 

(Pier  A,  North  River.) 

Commissioner — Murray  Hulbert  (87,500).  First 
Deputy — Micnael  Cosgrove.  Second  Deputy — H.  A. 
Meyer.  Chief  Clerk — Jas.  McKenzie  (-85.000).  Auditor 
— J.  M.  Phelan.  Chief  Engineer — T.  F.  Keller. 
Supt.  of  Docks — L.  H.  Harrison. 

Education — Department  of. 

(Manhattan,   Park   Ave.   and   59th   St.;   Brooklyn, 

131  Livingston  St.,  Plaza  5580.) 

President — Anning  S.  Prall  (no  salary).  Vice- 
President — Frank  D.  Wllsey  (Bronx,  no  salary). 
Other  members  of  the  Board  (no  salary) — Mrs. 
Emma  L.  Murray  and  M.  S.  Stern,  Manhattan; 
Dr.  J.  A.  Ferguson,  Brooklyn;  George  J.  Ryau, 
Queens;  Arthur  S.  Somers,  Brooklyn.  Secretary — a. 
Emerson  Palmer.  Chief  Clerk — Thomas  A.  Dillon. 
Supt.  of  School  Buildings — C.  B.  J.  Snyder.  Supt.  of 
School  Supplies — Patrick  Jones.  Supt.  of  Schools — 
William  L.  Ettlnger.  Auditor — Henry  M.  Cook. 
Director  of  Attendance — John  W.  Davis.  Supt.  of 
Plant  Operation — R.  W.  Rodman. 

Elections — Board  of. 

(Manhattan,    Municipal    Building;    Bronx,    442    E. 
149th  St.;   Brooklyn,   26   Court  St.;   Queens,   62 
tlRoksoii  AVG  ^ 
President — John   R.   Voorhis.     Secretary — Charles 

E.  Heydt.  Other  Members — James  Kane,  Jacob  A. 
Livingston.    The  members  get  86,000  each  a  year. 

Finance — Department  of. 

Headquarters — Municipal  Building.  Receivers  of 
Taxes  Offices — Manhattan,  Municipal  Building: 
Bronx,  177th  St.  and  Arthur  Ave.;  Brooklyn,  503 
Fulton  St.;  Queens,  5  Court  Sq.,  L.  I.  City;  Rich- 
mond, Borough  Hall,  St.  George.  Assessments  and 
Arrears  Offices — Same  as  Receivers  of  Taxes.  Cham- 
berlain— Municipal  Building. 

City    Comptroller — Charles    L.    Craig     (815,000) 
Deputies — Arthur  J.  Philbiu,  Frank  J.  Prial.     See. 
to     Dept.—Chaa.     F.     Kerrigan     (87,000).       C/ilrf 
AndilffT — David    E.    Kemlo.      Chief    Accountant — 
Duncan  Maclnnes  (88,000).    Chief  Clerk — Valentine 

F.  Keller  (83,560).  Receiver  of  Taxes — Wm.  C. 
Hecht  (85,000).  Collector  of  City  Revenue — Timothy 
Moynahan. 

Fire  Department. 
(Manhattan,  Munlc.  Bldg.;  Brooklyn.  365  Jay  St.) 
Commissioner — Thomas  J.  Drennan  (87,500). 
Deputies — Manhattan,  Bronx,  and  Richmond,  Joseph 
M.  Hanon;  Brooklyn,  Wm.  F.  Thompson.  Fire 
Chief — John  Kenlon.  Deputy  Chief — Brooklyn  and 
Queens,  John  O'Hara.  Chief  Fire  Marshal — Thomas 
P.  Brophy.  Deputy  Fire  Marshal— John  P.  Prial 
(83,600).    Secretary  to  the  Dept. — James  A.  Macl;ey. 

Health — Department  of. 
(Manhattan,  505  Pearl  St.   (general  headquarters); 
Bronx,  3731  3d  Ave.;  Brooklyn,  Willoughby  and 
Fleet    Sis.;    Queens,    372    Fulton    St.,    Jamaica; 
Richmond,  514  Bay  St.,  Stapleton.) 
Commissioner— Roya.1  S.  Copeland,  M.  D.  ($7,500). 
Deputy — Frank  J.  Monaghan,  M.  D.     Secretary  to 
the  Dept. — Chas.  L.  Kohler. 

Law  Department.. 
(Manhattan,    Municipal    Building;    Brooklyn,    153 
Pierrepont  St.     Street  Openings  Bureau — Manhat- 
tan,   Municipal   Building;     Brooklyn,    166   Mon- 
tague St.;  Queens,  Borough  Hall.i  „.,„„„ 
Corporation  Counsel— John  P.  O'Brien   (315,000). 
Secretary — Joseph   H.   Johnston.      Assistants — Chas. 
D.  Olendorf,  Geo.  P.  Nicholson  ($8,500),  W.  H.  King 
($7,500),    John    F.    O'Brien    (87,500).     Librarian — 
Jas.    M.    Valles.     Chief  Clerk— John   H.    Greener. 
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Brooklyn,  Chief  Assl.  Corp.  Counsel — Wm.  B.  Carswell 
(SIO.OOO).  Brooklyn,  Chief  Clerk — S.  K.  Probasco. 
Ijureati  for  Recovery  of  Penalties — Joseph  I.  Berry, 
chief.  Bureau  for  Collection  of  Arrears  of  Personal 
Taxes — Chief,  Emmet  J.  Murphy.  Bureau  of  Street 
Opening — Chief,  Joel  J.  Squier.  Chief  in  Brooklyn — 
Joseoh  A.  Solovei.  In  Queens — Joseph  G.  Mathews 
(55,000). 

Markets — Department  of. 
(Municipal  Building.) 
Commissioner — EUwin  J.  O'Malley    (57,500). 

Marriage  License  Bureau. 

(Municipal  Building  and  Borough  Halls.) 

Parole  Commission. 

(Municipal  Building,  Manhattan.) 
Chairman— B.  De  N.  Cruger  (57,500).  Members— 
Michael  Fogarty  and  F.  A.  Lord.  The  ex-ofHclo 
members  are  the  Commissioner  of  Correction  and 
the  Police  Commissioner.  Secretary — T.  R.  Minnicl«. 
Chief  Parole  Officer— Jus.  J.  Flynn. 

Parks — Department  of. 

(Manhattan,  Municipal  Building:  Broolilyn,  Litch- 
field  Mansion,    Prospect   Park;   Bronx,   Zbrowski 
Mansion,  Claremonl  Park;  Queens.  The  Overlook, 
Forest  Park,  Richmond  Hill ) 
President  of  Board  (and  Commissioner  for  Man- 
hattan and  Richmond) — F.  D.  Gallatin.    The  other 
Commissioners   are:    Brooklyn,    John    N.    Harman; 
Bronx,    Joseph    P.    Hennessy;    Queens.    Albert    C. 
Benulnger.    Secretary  to  the  Dept. — Willis  Holly. 
Plant  and  Structures — Department  of. 
(Offices:  Manhattan,  Municipal  Building;  Brooklyn, 
179  Washington  St.) 

Commissioner — Grover  A.  Whalen  (57,500).  Dep- 
uty— John  Mara.     Chief  Engineer — Edw.  A.  Byrne. 

Police  Department 

(Manhattan,  240  Centre  St.;  Brooklyn,  70  Poplar 

St.;  Queens,  Jamaica.) 

Commissiortir — Richard  E.  Enrlglit  (57,500).  Dep- 
uties— First,  Jolin  A.  Leach;  second,  John  Daly; 
third.  Jos.  A.  Faurot;  fourth*  John  J.  Cray;  fifth. 
Special  Deputy  Commissioners  (no 
pay) — Rodm.in  Wanamaker,  John  A.  Harriss,  T. 
Coleman  du  Pont,  Allan  A.  Ryan,  John  N.  Shaw, 
Edmond  A.  Guggenheim,  Carleton  Simon.  Chief 
Inspector — W.  J.  Lahey.  Borough  Inspector — Thomas 
H.  Murphy.  Detective  Bureau  Inspectors — J.  D. 
Coughlin.  Secretary  to  the  Commissioner — William 
Gillespie,  Secretary  to  the  Dept. — F.  P.  Nicklas 
(53,800).  Chief  Clerk — R.  K.  Walsh.  Chaplains— 
L.  H.  Bracken,  A.  Blum,  J.  J.  Coogan,  J.  A.  Wade, 
and   W.   G.  Ivie   (51,830). 

Public  Service  Commission — First  Dlst. 

(49  Lafayette  St.,  Manhattan.) 
This  is  a  part  of  the  State  and  not  6f  the  City 
Government  and  is  put  here  lor  convenience  of  refer- 
ence. 

Public  Service  Commissioner — Alfred  M.  Barrett 
(516,000).  Deputy  Commissioners — M.  T.  Donnelly 
and  Chas.  V.  Halley,  Jr.  (57,500).  Secretary— 
James  B.  Walker  (.56,000).  Chief  of  Transit  Bureau — 
Alex  Bassett  (56,000).  Chief  Statistician — A.  F. 
Weber  (57,500).  Counsel — Terrence  Farley  (510,000). 
Chief  Gas  Engineer — William  Merrifleld  (55,000). 
Electrical  Engineer— H.  H.  Nexsen  (53,600). 

Office  of  Transit  Construction  Commissioner. 

(49  Lafayette  St.,  Manhattan.) 
The  Transit  Construction  Commissioner  exercises 
the  functions  in  reference  to  the  construction  of  new 
lines  and  the  administration  of  rapid  transit  work 
formerly  exercised  by  the  Public  Service  Commission, 
First  District,  which  were  transferred  from  the  latter 
by  recent  act  of  the  Legislature. 

Transit  Construction  Commissioner — John  H. 
Delauey  ($15  000).  Deputy  Transit  Construction 
CommlsstOHer — Daniel  L.  Ryan  (57,500) .  Secretary — 
Francis  J.  Sinnott  ($6,000).  Counsel — Louis  C. 
White  ($10,000).  Chief  Engineer — Daniel  L.  Turner 
(515,000).  Engineer  of  Subway  Construction — Robert 
Ridgway  ($12,000).  Electrical  Engineer— W.  C. 
Whiston  ($4,350). 


Standards  and  Appeals — Board  of, 

(Manhattan,  Municipal  Building.) 
Chairman— John    P.    Leo    (57,500).    Secretary— 
Jas.  A.  McMahon. 

The  Board  of  Standards  and  Appeals  passes  on 
petitions  for  variations  ol  the  Labor  Law  relating 
to  fire  protecti(>n  in  factories,  and  adopts  rules  regu- 
lating building  construction,  elevators,  oil  burners, 
fire  escapes,  fire-retarding  construction,  fire-extin- 
guishing appliances,  etc. 

The  Board  of  Appeals  passes  on  appeals  from  de- 
cisions of  Fire  Commissioner  and  of  Superintendent 
of  Buildings  and  on  applications  for  variations  of 
building  zone  regulations. 

Street  Cleaning — Department  of. 

(Manhattan,     Municipal     Building;     Bronx,     2804 

3d  Ave.;  Brooklyn,  50  Court  St.;  Queens,  Borough 

Hall,  Richmond,  Borough  Hall.) 

Commissioner:— Arnold  B.  MacStay  (57.500).  Dep- 
uties— Manhattan,  Jas.  J.  Nugent,  Frank  A.  Esch- 
mann;  Bronx,  Jas.  W.  Brown;  Brooklyn,  Michael 
Laura. 

Tenement  House  Department. 
(Manhattan    and    Richmond,    Municipal    Building; 

Bronx,  559-561  E.  Tremont  Ave.;  Brooklyn  and 

Queens,  503  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn.) 

Commissioner — Frank  Mann  (57,500).  Deputies 
— Manhattan  and  Richmond.  John  P.  Flnuerty; 
Brooklyn  and  Queens,  Thos.  R.  Farrell  (54,800); 
Bronx,  Superintendent,  Walter  C.  Martin. 

Taxes  and  Assessments — Department  of. . 

(Manhattan,  Municipal  Building;  Bronx,  Tremont 
and  Arthur  Avcs.;  Brooklyn,  503  Fulton  St.; 
Queens,  Court  Square,  Long  Island  City;  Rich- 
mond, Borough  Hall.) 

The  Board — Jacob  A.  Cantor,  President  (58,000). 
Commissioners — Richard  H.  Williams,  Arthur  H. 
Murphy,  George  Henry  Payne,  Joseph  F.  O'Grady, 
James  J.  Sexton,  and  Lewis  I\I.  Swasey.  Secretary — 
C.  R.  Tyng. 

Water  Supply — Board  of. 

(Municipal  Building,  Manhattan.) 

President — Geo.  J.  Gillespie  (512,000).  Other 
Members  (512,000  each) — Jas.  P.  Sinnott,  L.  J. 
O'Reilly.  Secretory — Bcnj.  F.  Elnblgler.  Chief 
Engineer — J.  Waldo  Smith. 

Water   Supply,  Gas,   and   Electricity — Dept.  of. 
(Manhattan,   Municipal   Building;   Bronx,   Tremont 

and  Arthur  Aves.;  Brooklyn,  50  Court  St.;  Queens 

and  Richmond,  Borough  Halls.) 

Commissioner — Nicholas  J.  Hayes  (57,500).  Dep- 
uties— Manhattan,  John  J.  Dietz;  Bronx.  Albert  H. 
Liebenau;  Brooklyn,  Cornelius  M.  Sheehan;  Queens, 
Jas.  C.  Butler;  Richmond,  Jas.  L.  Vail. 

Welfare — Public  Department  of. 

(Manhattan  and  Bronx,  Municipal  Building,  Man- 
hattan; Brooklyn  and  Queens,  327  Schermerhorn 
St.,  Bklyn.;  Richmond,  Borough  Hall,  St.  George.) 
Commissioner— ^\v6.  S.  Coler  (57,500).  Deputies — 
Stephen  A.  Nugent,  Patrick  J.  Cariin,  and  M.  J. 
Horgon.  Secretary — J.  McKee  Borden.  Chief 
Engineer — J.  J.  Herrick.  General  Inspector — Miss 
M  C.  Tinney.  Dir.  Bur.  Soc.  Investig. — V.  S.  Dod- 
worth.  Chemist— F.  J.  Kenney  (53,200).  Supt. 
M7inlc.Lodg.  House — Edward  E.  McMahon  (52,100). 
The  City  Mortuary  is  at  foot  of  E.  29th  St.  Mu- 
nicipal Lodging  House — 432  E.  25th  St.;  Emergency 
Hosp. — Storehouse,  Bl.ackwell's  Island.  City  Hos- 
pital— Blackwell's  Island.  Training  School  for  Nurses 
— Blackwell's  Island.  City  Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm 
— Blackwell's  Island.  Metropolitan  Hospital — 
Blackwell's  Island.  Metrop.  Training  School  for 
Nurses  and  Helpers — Blackwell's  Island.  N.  Y. 
City  Children's  Hospital  and  School — Randall  a 
Island.  Children's  Clearing  Bureau — At  City  Hos- 
pital, Blackwell's  Island.  Kings  County  Hospital — 
Clarkson  and  Albany  Sts.,  Brooklyn.  Kings  County 
Home  for  Aged  and  i?j.^7-TO— Clarkson  St.  and  Albany 
Ave.,  Brooklyn.  Greenpolnt  Hospital — Klngsland 
Ave.  and  Bullion  St.,  Brooklyn.  Cumberland  St. 
Hospital — 109  Cumberland  St.,  Brooklyn.  Bradford 
St.  Hospital— 113  Bradford  St.,  East  N.  Y.,  Brook- 
lyn. Coney  Island  Hospital — Ocean  Parkway,  near 
Ave.  Z.  Sea  Vleto  Hospital — Castleton  Corners, 
.«!tBt.pn  Island. 
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County  Clerk. 

(Manhattan,  County  Court  House,  City  Hall 
Park;  Bronx,  I61st  Street  and  TWrd  Avenue; 
Brooklyn,  Hall  of  Records;  Queena,  364  Fulton 
Street,  Jamaica;  Richmond,  Court  House,  St.  George.) 

New  York  County — Wm.  F.  Schneider  (315,000). 
Chief  Deputy — Wm.  B.  Selden  (S6,000).  Counsel — 
Jas.  A.  Allen  (S5,000).  Supervising  Clerk — W. 
F.  Schneider,  Jr.  Equitv Clerk — D.  J.  Begley  ($3,500) . 
AudUor-~J.  A.  Wrede  (52,850). 

Bronx  County — Robert  L.  Moran.  Chief  Clert — 
C.  F.  Carroll.    Eaulty  Clerk — J.  Cunnion. 

Kings  County— Wm.  E.  Kelly  ($12,000).  Law 
Clerk — F.  J.  Assip. 

Queens  County — Edw.  W.  Cox.  Deputy — 
John  Theofel. 

Richmond  County — C.  L.  Bostwick.  Deputy — 
B.  B.  Lynch.  ' 

District  Attorney. 

(One  in  each  county:  Manhattan,  Criminal  Courts 
Building,  Centre  and  Franklin  Streets;  Bronx, 
Arthur  and  Tremont  Avenues;  Brooklyn,  66  Court 
Street;  Queens,  Court  House,  Long  Island  City; 
Richmond,  Borough  Hall,  St.  George.) 

New  York  County — Edward  Swann  ($15,000). 
Chief  Assistant — Alfred  J.  Talley  ($12,000).  Other 
assistants  ($10,000  each) — Geo.  N.  Brothers,  John 
T.  Dooling,  Robt.  S.  Johnstone,  William  A.  McQuaid, 
Alexander  I.  Rorko,  Robert  C.  Taylor;  othei-  assist- 
ants ($7,500) — J.  M.  Donohue,  E.  P.  Kilroe,  Ferd. 
Pecora,  M.  R.  Ryttenberg,  J.  E.  Smith,  T.  L.  Waugh, 
O.  W.  Bohan. 

Medical  Assistant — Dr.  Otto  H.  Schultsse.  Secre- 
tary— Horace  W.  Foster.  Chief  Clerk — Jas.  T. 
Neary.  Auditor — John  J.  Buckley.  Grand  Jury 
Clerk— Edw.  J.  Kelly. 

Bronx  County — Francis  Martin  (310,000).  Chief 
Assistant — Chas.  B.  McLaughlin.  Secretary — John 
A.  Pateracki.    Cliief  Clerk — Patrick  J.  Tracy. 

Kings  County— Harry  E.  Lewis  (510,000).  Chief 
Assistants — Everett  Caldwell,  Geo.  A.  Voss,  Herbert 
W.  Warbasse,  Ralph  E.  Hemstreel.  Chief  Clerk — 
Lewis  E.  Birdseye. 

Queens  County— Denis  O'Leary  ($8,000).  Chief 
Assistajit — Edgar  F.  Hazleton.  Chief  Clerk — Wm. 
F.  Ryan. 

Richmond    County — Jo.seph    Maloy     (85,000). 

Jurors,  Commissioner  of. 

(Manhattan,  Hall  of  Records;  Bron.v,  1918  Arthur 
Avenue;  Brooklyn,  381  Fulton  Street;  Queens,  Court 
House,  Long  Island  City;  Richmond,  County  Court 
House,  St.  George.) 

New  York  County — Frederick  O'Byrne  (86,000). 
Bronx  County — J.  A.  Ma.son  (86,000) .  Kings  County 
— Jacob  Brenner  ($6,000).  Queens  County — T.  C. 
McKennce  (.$3,000).  Richmond  County— E.  I. 
Miller  (82,500). 

Public  Administrator. 

(Manhattan,  Hall  of  Records;  Bronx,  2,808  3d 
Avenue;   Brooklyn,   44   Court  Street;   Queens,   362 


Fulton  Street,  Jamaica;  Richmond,  Port  Richmond.) 
Manhattan — W.  M.  Hoes  (810,000).     Assistant — 

F.  W.  Arnold  (85,000).  Bronx — E.  E.  L.  Hammer 
($4,000).  Kings— Frank  V.  Kelly  ($5,500).  Queens 
— R.  White  ($1,200).    Richmond— W.  T.  Holt  (fees). 

County  Register.  "^ 

(Manhattan,  Hall  of  Records;  Bronx,  Tremont  and 
Arthur  Avenues;  Brooklyn,  Hall  of  Records.) 

New  York  County — J.araes  A.  Donegan  ($12,000). 
Secretary — Grace  M.  Mahoney  ($3,500).  Deputy 
Register — Edmund  P.  Holahau  ($5,500).  Assistant 
Deputy — Martin  Holzman  (S3,500).  Chief  Clerk — 
Charles  W.  Schluter  (53,900).  Block  Index  Clerk— 
W.  F.  Hull  ($3,500) .  Mortgage  Tax  Bureau — Special 
Deputy  Register,  Lucas  J.  Donegan  ($4,400). 
Re-Indexing  Department — Special  Deputy  Register, 
Michael  J.  McCarthy   (55,500). 

Bronx  County — Edw.  Polak  (810,000).  Deputy 
Register — Thos.  A.  Maher.  Chief  Cleik — Jas.  P. 
Rice.  Mortgage  Tax  Dept. — Assistamt  Deputy 
Register,  J.  F.  Healy. 

Kings  County — E.  H.  Maddox  (812,000).  Block 
Index  Clerk — L.  L.  Sanford.  Mortgage  Tax  Dept. — 
L.  Miller. 

Sheriff. 

(Manhattan,  Hall  of  Records;  Bronx,  1932  Arthur 
Avenue;  Brooklyn,  387  Fulton  Street;  Queens,  Court 
House,  Long  Island  City;  Richmond,  Court  House, 
Richmond  Village.) 

New  York  County— D.  H.  Knott  (S12,000). 
Under-sheriff— J.   V.    Coggey    (86,000).     Counsel — 

G.  W.  Olvany.  Chief  Clerk— 3.  A.  Bell.  Warder> 
(Ludlow  St.  Jail) — Eugene  Johnson. 

Bronx  County— J.  F.  Donnelly  (810,000).  Undcr- 
Sheriff—T.  H.  O'Neil.  Counsel — Wm.  A,  Keating. 
Warden — E.  K.  Butler. 

Kings  County — John  Drescher  (815,000). 

Queens  County — Samuel  J.  Mitchell  (310,000). 
Under-sheriff— Wm.  F.  Desmond.  Counsel — C.  W. 
Froessel. 

Richmond   County — Wm.   K.   Walsh    (56,000) 

Surrogate. 

(New  York,  1Hall  of  Records,  Centre  and  Chambers 
Streets;  Bronx,  161st  Street  and  3d  Avenue;  Brook- 
lyn, Hall  of  Records,  Joralemon  Street  and  Court 
Square  (Boerum  Place);  Queens,  364  Fulton  Street, 
Jamaica;  Richmond,  Court  House,   St.  George.) 

New  Y'ork  County — ($15,000  each),  J.  P.  Cohalan 
and  Jas.  A.  Foley.  Chief  Clerk — W.  R.  De  Lano 
($10,000).  Commissioner  of  Records — J.  F.  Curry 
($5,000). 

Bronx  County— G.  M.  S.  Schulz  (810,000).  Law 
Assistant— Fra-nz  Sigel  ($3,300).  Chief  Clerkr—B..  H. 
Reilly  ($2,500). 

Kings  County— Geo.  A.  Winfjate  ($15,000). 
Chief  Clerk — J.  H.  McCooey.  Probate  Clerk — J.  V. 
Cain.     Accounting  Clerk — J.  F.  Regan. 

Queens  County — Daniel  Noble  (510,000).  Clerk 
of  Court — W.  F.  Hondrickson. 

Richmond  County — J.  H.  Tiernan  C$7,500). 
Clerk  of  Court — W.  Finley. 


STATE    OFFICES    m 

Department  of  Agriculture — 90  AVest  Broad- 
way. Dept.  of  Archltectuie— 154  Nassau  St. 
Arsenal — Seventh  Ave.  and  35th  St.  Attorney- 
General — 51  Chambers  St.  Automobile  Bureau, 
Secretary  of  State — 127  W.  65th  St.  DeiW.  of 
Banking — Superintendent  of  Banks,  61  Broadway. 
Commission  for  Blind — -Hall  of  Records.  Bridge 
and  Tunnel  Commission — Hall  of  Records. 
State  Board  of  Charities — 287  Fourth  Ave.  State 
Comptroller — 233  Broadw.iy;  Brooklyn,  215  Mon- 
tague St.  Transfer  Tax  Bureau — 233  Broadway; 
Bronx,  2808  Third  Ave.;  Brooklyn,  215  Montague 
St.  Conservation  Commission — Broadway  and 
42d  St.  Forest,  Fish  and  Game  Commission — 
Broadway  and  42d  St.  Bureau  of  Deportation — 
Hall  of  Records.  State  Superintendent's  Office 
of  Elections — 230  PMith  Ave.  State  Employment 
Bureau — City  Hall.  State  Engineer — Hall  of 
Records.  Branches — Pier  6,  East  River;  Mott  Haven; 
North  River  and  53d  St.;  Brooklyn — Foot  Columbia 
St.;  261Franklin  St.  Dept.  of  Excise — 1451  Broad- 
way; Brooklyn,  Eagle  Building;  62  Jackson  Ave., 
Long  Island  City.  Farm  Labor  Bureau,  Farms 
and  Markets  and  Food  and  Markets— 90  West 


fJgW    YORK    CITY. 

Broadway.  Health  Ofificor  of  the  Port — Qu.iran- 
tine  Station,  Rosebank,  Staten  Island.  Hialth 
Officer. — Leland  E.  Cofer,  M.  D.  (512,500).  State 
Dept.  of  Health — 25  W.  45th  St.  State  Hospitals 
(Office  of) — Hall  of  Records.  Dept.  of  Insurance 
— 165  Broadway;  Brooklyn,  312  Jay  St.  Interstate 
Park  Commission— 90  Wall  St.  New  York 
State  Industrial  Commission — 230  Fifth  Ave. 
Dept.  of  Labor — 230.Fifth  Ave.  Employment  Bureau 
— 230  Fifth  Ave.;  Brooklyn,  312  Jay  St.;  Queens, 
436  Jackson  Ave.,  Long  Island  City.  Military 
Training  Commission — 105  E.  33d  St.  Physical 
Training  Bureau — Convent  Ave.  and  138th  St.  New 
York  Monuments  Commission — Hall  of  Records. 
State  Nautical  School — Hall  of  Records.  New 
Jersey  Interstate  Bridge  and  Tunnel  Commis- 
sion— Hall  of  Records.  Palisades  Commission — 
90  Wall  St.  Public  Service  Commission  (Second 
District) — Hall  of  Records.  State  Hospital  Com- 
mission— Hall  of  Records.  State  Tax  Dept. — 31 
Chambers  St.  (Hall  of  Records).  Veterinary 
Service.  Bureau  of — 90  West  Broadway.  Work- 
men's Compensation  Bureau — 125  E.  27th  St.; 
Brooklyn,  312  Jay  St. 
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Appraiser  of  Merchandise — 641  Washington  St. 

Army:  Quarlermo^lcTs'  Pier — No.  12  East  River; 
ConstTiictlng  Quarlermaster — Gun  Hill  Road  and 
Bainbridge  Ave.  Intelligence  Dept. — Governor's 
I.sland.  Quartermaster  Detachment — 104  W.  14th  St. 
Air  iScrvUe  Officer — 102  Broad  St.  Aviation  Exam. 
Board — 102  Broad  St.  Bitreau  Aircraft  Production — 
Madison  Ave.  and  4oth  St.  Signal  Corps,  Comm. 
Officer — Fort  Wood,  New  York  City.  Disbursing 
Officer — 461  Eighth  Ave.  Attending  Surgeon — 461 
Elgin  h  Ave.  Army  Engineers,  Board  of — 39  Whitehall 
St.  General  Hospital  No.  1 — Gun  Hill  Road  and 
Bainbridge  Ave.     Recruiting  Station — 25  Third  Ave. 

Assay  Office — 23  Pine  St. 

Assistant  Attorney  General,  Customs — 641 
Washington  St. 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry:  Live  Stock  Experts 
— 18  Broadway.  Meat  Inspection  Impls. — Barge 
Office.  Meat  Inspection  Office — 104  W.  42d  St. 
Meat  Inspection  Laboratory — Barge  Office. 

Chinese  Inspector — 116  Nassau  St. 

Coast  Guard:  Commanding  Officer  and  Super- 
visor Anchorage — Barge  Office.  Supervisor  of  Life 
Boats — Custom  House.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey — 
Custom  House. 

Custom  House — Bowling  Green. 

Dept.  of  Agriculture:  Food  and  Drug  Inspection 
Laboratory — 641  Washington  St.  Bureau  of  Markets 
— Federal  Grain  Supervision  Dist.  No.  2,  27  William 
St.  Market  News  and  Inspection  Service — 204 
Franklin  St. 

Dept.  of  the  Interior.  Bureau  of  Education — 
29  W.  39th  St. 

Dept.  of  Justice:  Bank  Accounts — 13  Park  Row. 
Alien  Enemy  Bureau — Post  Office  Building. 

District  Attorney — Post  Office  Building. 

District  Court  Clerk's  Office — Post  Office  Build- 
ing. 

Federal  Horticultural  Board — Custom  House. 

Food  Administration — 6  W.  57th  St.  Ice  Con- 
servation Commission — 18  E.  41st  St^ 


Fuel  Administration — l.'il  Fifth  Ave,  299  Broad- 
way. Administrator:  Bronx  County — 137th  St.  and 
Third  Ave. 

General  Appraisers,  Board  of — 641  Washington 
St. 

Immigrant  Station — Ellis  Island. 

Internal  Revenue:  First  District — Federal  Build- 
ing, Brooklyn.  Second  District — Custom  House, 
Bowling  Green.  Third  District — 28  West  23d  Street. 
Fourth  District — 1932  Arthur  Ave. 

Marine  Corps:  Assistant  Paymaster — 253  Broad- 
way. Recruiting  Publicity  Bureau — 117  E.  24th  St. 
Recruiting  Station — 24  E.  23d  St. 

Marshal — Post  Office  Building. 

National  Banl{  Examiner — Custom  House. 

Naval  Inspect,  of  Powder — Old  P.  O.  Building. 

Navy  Dept.:  Naval  Reserve  Supply — foot  E.  24th 
St.  Third  Naval  District — 280  Broadway.  Commu- 
nication Service — 44  Whitehall  St.  Naval  Training 
Camp — Pelham  Bay  Park.  Branch  Hydrographic 
Office — 78  Broad  St. 

Navy  Auxiliary  Service — 39th  St.  Ferry,  foot 
Whitehall  St. 

Navy  Merchant  Auxiliary  .Service — 39th  St. 
Ferry,  foot  ViTiitehall  St. 

Naval  Recruiting  Bureau — 318  W.  39th  St. 
Recruiting  Station,  Bronx — 391  E.   150th  St. 

Passport  Agency — 2  Rector  St. 

Public  Health  Service:  Port  Sanitary  Statements — 
Custom  House. 

Secret  Service:    Treasury  Dept. — Custom  House. 

Shipbuilding  Corp. — 26  Cortlandt  St.  Labor 
Adjustment  Board — 115  Broadway. 

Shipping  Board — Custom  House.  Emergency 
Fleet  Corp. — 139  Centre  St. 

Shipping  Commissioner — Barge  Office. 

Special  Agent,  Treasury  Dept. — Custom  House. 

Sub-Treasurer:  Assistant  Treasurer  U.  S. — Wall 
and  Nassau  Sts. 

Weather  Bureau:  Local  Office — 17  Battery  PI. 


MAYORS    OF    THE    CITY    OF    NEW    YORK. 

Before  the  Revolution  the  Mayor  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  Province;  and  from  1784 
to  1820  by  the  Appointing  Board  of  the  State  of  New  York,  of  which  the  Governor  was  the  chief  member. 
From  1820  to  the  amendraent  of  the  Charter,  In  1830,  the  Mayor  was  appointed  by  the  Common  Council. 
In  1898  the  terra  of  the  first  Mayor  of  Greater  New  York  (Van  Wyck)  began. 


Mayors.               i 

Terms. 

Mayo  US. 

Terms. 

Mayors. 

Terms . 

1 

2 
3 

Thomas  Willett 

Thomas  Delav.all 

Thomas  Willett 

Cornelius  Steenwyck..  . 

Thomas  Delavall 

Matthias  Nicolls 

John  Lawrence 

William  Dervall 

Nicholas  de  Meyer.  .  .  . 

S.  van  Cortlandt 

Thomas  Delavall 

Francis  Rorabouts 

William  Dvre 

1665 

1666 

1667 
1668-1670 

1671 

1672 

1673 

1675 

1676 

1677 

1678 

1679 
1680-1681 
1682-1683 

1684 

1685 
1686-1687 
1689-1690 

1691 
1692-1695 
1695-1698 
1698-1699 
1699-1700 
1700-1701 
1701-1702 
1702-1703 
1703-1707 
1707-1710 
1710-1711 
1711-1714 
1714-1719 
1719-1720 
1720-1725 

34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
■48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 

Johannes  Jansen 

Robert  Lurting 

Paul  Richard 

1725-1726 
1726-1735 
1735-1739 
1739-1744 
1744-1747 
1747-1757 
1757-1766 
176G-1776 
1776-1784 
1784-1789 
1789-1801 
1801-1803 
1803-1807 
1807-1808 
1808-1810 
1810-1811 
1811-1815 

1815 
1815-181S 
1818-1821 
1821-1824 
1825-1826 
1826-1827 
1827-1829 
1829-1833 
1833-1831 
1834-1837 
1837-1839 
1839-1841 
1841-1844 
1844-1845 
1845-1846 
1846-1847 

67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 

William  V.  Brady 

Wm.  F.  Havemeyer.  .  . 

Caleb  S.  Woodhull 

Ambrose  G.  KIngsland . 
Jacob  A.  Wester velt. .  . 

Fernando  Wood 

Daniel  F.  jTlemann.  .  .  . 

Fernando  Wood 

George  Opdyke 

C.  Godfre/*Gunther. . . 

John  T.  Hoffman 

T.  Coman  (act'g Mayor) 

A.  Oakey  Hall 

Wm.  F.  Havemeyer.  . 
S.B.  H.Vance  (Acting) 
William  H.  Wlckham.  . 
Smith  Ely 

1847-1848 
1848-1849 
1849-1851 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
in 

John  Cruger,  Sr 

Stephen  Bayard 

Edward  Holland 

John  Cruger,  Jr 

Whitehead  Hicks 

David  Matthews,  Tory. 
James  Duane 

1851-1853 
1853-1855 
1855-1858 
1858-1860 
1860-1862 
1862-1861 
1864-1866 

11 

12 

n 

Richard  Varlck 

Edward  Livingston .... 

De  Witt  Clinton 

MarlnuB  Willett 

De  Witt  Clinton 

Jacob  Radcllft 

De  Witt  Clinton 

John  Ferguson 

Jacob  RadcliH 

Cadwaliader  D.  Golden. 
Stephen  Allen 

1866-1868 

1868 
1869-1872 

14 

15 
16 

17 

Cornelius  Steenwyck . . . 

Gabriel  Minville 

Nicholas  Bayard 

S.  van  Cortlandt 

Peter  Delanoy 

John  Lawrence 

Abraham  De  Peyster .  . 

William  Merritt 

Johannes  De  Peyster.  . 

David  Provost 

Isaac  de  Reimer 

Thomas  Noell 

1873-1874 

1874 
1875-1876 
1877-1878 

18 
19 
20 
?,) 

Edward  Cooper 

William  R.  Grace 

Franklin  Edson 

Willif  m  R.  Grace 

Abram  S.  Hewitt 

Hugh  J.  Grant 

Thomaa  F.  Gilroy 

William  L.  Strong 

Robert  A.^Van  Wyck. . 
Seth  Low 

1879-1880 
1881-1882 
1883-1884 
1885-1886 

22 

?3 

William  Paulding 

Philip  Hone 

1887-1883 
1889-1892 

24 

William  Paulding 

Walter  Bowne 

1893-1894 
1895-1897 

?6 

Philip  French 

1898-1901 

?,7 

William  Peartree 

Ebenezer'Wiison 

Jacobus  van  Cortlandt . 

Caleb  Heathcote 

John  Johnson 

Cornelius  W.  Lawrence. 
Aaron  Clark 

1902-1903 

?H 

George  B.  McCIellan.  . 

William  J.  Gaynort 

Ardolph  L.  KlineS 

John  Purroy  Mitchel. . . 
John  F.  Hylan 

1904-1909 

29 
30 
SI 

Isaac  L.  Varian 

Robert  H.  Morris 

James  Harper 

1910-1913 

1913 
1914-1917 
1918- 

32 
33 

Jacobus  van  Cortlandt . 
Robert  Walters 

Wm.  F.  Havemeyer 

Andrew  H.  Mlckle 

t  John  Purroy  Mitchel,  President  of  th'e  Board  of 'Aldermen,  had  full  power  as  Mayor  during  part  of 
September  and  October,  1910,  while  Mayor  Gaynor  was  disabled  by  an  attempted  assassination.  §  Filled 
unexpired  term  ol  Mayor  Gaynor,  deceased. 
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DISTRICT    LEADERS-NEW    YORK    CITY. 

Tammany — Headquarters,  Tammany  Hall,  145  East  14th  Street.  Chairman  General  CommiUce — 
David  H.  Knott.  Treasurer — Philip  F.  Donohue.  Secreiary — Thomas  F.  Smith.  Chairman  Executive 
Committee — Edward  F.  Boyle. 


Ass'y 

DlST. 


6 

7 
8 
9 

10 

11 


Name. 


f  Daniel  E.  Finn 

1  Thomas  F.  Foley .  . . 

Harry  C.  Perry 

Charles  W.  Culklu., 

<  Franlc  J.  Goodwin.. . 

(  William  Dalton 

f  Jolm  F.  Ahearn 

\P.  J.  Scully 

(  Peter  J.  Dooling. . . . 

j  Thomas  J.  McManus 

(  John  F.  Curry 

David  Lazarus 

James  J.  Hagan 

Solomon  Goldenkranz.. 
Thomas  A.  Williams..  . 

/  George  W.  Olvany.  . 

\  George  L.  Donncllan 
James  J.  Hines 


Address. 


590  Broome  Street. 
59  Madison  Street. 
263  Grand  Street. 
161  Bowery. 
303  West  12th  Street. 
267  West  25th  Street. 
271  West  33d  Street. 

I  290  East  Broadway. 

315  West  42d  Street. 
728  Ninth  Avenue. 
413  West  57th  Street. 
247  Seventh  Street. 
131  West  64th  Street. 
69  Seventh  Street. 
262  West  99th  Street. 
139  West  14th  Street. 
109  West  47tli  Street. 
292  Manhattan  Ave. 


Ass'Y 

DiST. 


12 

13 
14 
15 

16 
17 


19 
20 
21 
22 
23 


Name. 


Charles  F.  Murphy. . 
W.  P.  Kenneally. . . . 
Michael  J.  Cruise. .  . 
ad  ward  F.  Boyle.  .  . 
John  H.  O'Connell. . .  . 

Thos.  M.  Farley 

Jeremiah  T.  Mahoney . 

J  Stephen  Ruddy 

\  Michael  Cosgrove. . . 
/  Nathan  Burlcan.  .  .  . 

1  Samuel  Marx 

/  John  J.  Dietz 

\  H.  Warren  Hubbard. 

William  Allen 

Percival  E.  Nagle 

Edmund  P.  Holahan.. . 
Jos.  J.  McCormiclc. . .  . 
Johu  Mara 


Address. 


345  Second  Avenue. 
345  Second  Avenue. 
226  East  32d  Street. 
760  Third  Avenue. 
327  West  126th  Street. 
369  East  62d  Street. 
1036  Parle  Avenue. 
334  East  79th  Street. 
326  East  86th  Street. 
1523  Madison  Avenue. 
HI  West  111th  Street. 
1600  Lexington  Ave. 
208  East  116th  Street. 
2043  Seventh  Avenue. 
110  East  125th  Street. 
728  St.  Nicholas  Ave. 
3536  Broadway. 
1389  St.  Nicholas  Ave. 


WOMEN    ASSOCIATE    TAMMANY    LEADERS,    MANHATTAN. 


AS.S'Y 

Dlst. 

Name. 

Address. 

Ass'Y 

DiST. 

Name. 

Address. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 
7 
8 
9 

<  Mrs.  Margaret  Fay . 

\  Mrs.  Thos.  J.  Noiau. 

(  Mrs.  B.  Forces 

^  Miss  Elvira  E.  Barra 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Keenan.. 

J  Mrs.  W.  E.  Murphy. 

\  Mrs.  Ellen  Downey . 
Mrs.  Mary  Halpln.  .  .  . 

f  Mrs.  Jas.  Connelly.. 
Mrs.  B.  McCarthy.  . 

1  Miss  Martha  Byrne. 
Mrs.  Beni.  Hoffman... 
Mrs.  N.  Taylor  Phillips 
Mrs.  Herman  Bauman. 
Mrs.  Sadie  Garland .  . . 

;  Olive  M.  Jones 

\  Loretta  Bonner 

Miss  E.  F.  Stewart 

222  Spring  Street. 
9  Madison  Street. 
36  Rivington  Street. 
57  Kenmare  Street. 
317  West  11th  Stree^ 
360  W.  23d  Street. 
426  W.  34th  Street. 
296  E.  Broadway. 
468  W.  43d  Street. 
457  W.  49th  Street. 
133  W.  Cist  Street. 
271  Seventh  Avenue. 
114  W.  74th  Street. 
79  East  4th  Street. 
122  West  102d  Street. 
105  East  17th  Street. 
130  West  51st  Street. 
292  Manhattan  Ave. 

12 

13 
14 
15 

16 

17 

18 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

■  Miss  E.  M.  Barry. .. 

Miss  A.  Montgomery 

Mrs.  Mary  Hagerty . 

Mrs.  Abbey  S.  Hughes 

Miss  E.  McDonald . .  . 

Mrs.  Ella  Hastings. . . . 

i  Mrs.  Mary  Russell. . 

i  Mrs.  A.  Naughtou.  . 

;  Miss  R.  Rothenberg 

1  Mrs.  Gus  J.  Paul... 

/  Mrs.  F.  S.  Ecker. . . . 

\  Mrs.  M.  J.  Quigley.. 
Miss  Anna  Matthews. . 
Mrs.  Kate  Kelly 

322  Second  Avenue. 
145  E.  30th  Street. 
683  Third  Avenue. 
321  St.  Nicholas  Ave. 

323  East  69th  Street. 
7  E.  87th  Street. 
446  E.  79th  Street. 
245  E.  S6th  Street. 
138  W.  112th  Street 
130  West  118th  Street. 
1379  Lexington  Ave. 
114  E.  116th  Street. 
63  W.  127th  Street. 
160  E.  128th  Street. 

10 

11 

Miss  E.  McCrystal 

Mrs.  G.  H.  Walsh.  .  .  . 

567  W.  161st  Street. 
4241  Broadway. 

Republican — Headquarters,    105    West    40th    Street.     Chairma'ii — Samuel    S.    Koenig      Treasurer— 
Ogden  L.  Mills.     Secretary — Clarence  H.  Fay.     Executive  Committee  of  the  Republican  County  Committee: 


Assembly 

DiSTHICT. 


1. 
2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 

12. 

13. 
14: 
16. 
16! 

17. 

18. 

19. 
20, 
21. 
12, 
23, 


Leader. 


S  Joseph  Levenson,  East  District 

\  William  G.  Rose,  West  District.  .  . 
J  Antonio  Dalessandro,  W"est  District 
\  Jacob  Rosenberg,  East  District 

Benjamin  F.  Fox,  Middle  District.  . 

Michael  H.  Blake,  North  District.. 

R.  M.  Greenbank,  South  District. . 
Alexander  Wolf 

Herman  W.  Beyer,  South  Di.strict. . 

Anthony  P.  Ludden,  North  District 

Samuel  S.  Koenig 

Albert  J.  Berwin 

George  C.  Nordinger 

Charles  E.  Heydt 

Francis  R.  Stoddard,  Jr 

Robert  P.  Levis 

William  Kenkel,  South  District 

John  S.  Shea,  Middle  District 

Charles  K.  Lexow,  North  District . 

Valentine  J.  Hahn. . .  ; 

/  Joseph  Pabian,  South  District 

\  Charles  W.  Ferry,  North  District. 

William  Chilvers 

/  Wra.  C.  Hecht.  Jr.,  South  District. . 
\  Ambrose  O.  Neal,  North  District. . 

Robert  Oppenheim 

/  Charles  B.  Largy,  North  District. . 
\  Benjamin  Swartz,  South  District . . 

David  B.  Costuma . 

Frank  K.  Bowers. 

Robert  S.  Conklin 

John  A.  Bolles 

Q.  H.  Woodward 


Headquarters. 


236  East  Broaclway 

32  Macdougal  Street 

32  Macdougal  Street 

242  Grand  Street 

269  Eighth  Avenue 

265  West  34th  Street .... 
318  West  14th  Street.  .  .  . 

436  Grand  Street 

670  Eighth  Avenue 

467  West  57th  Street .... 

44  Avenue  C 

2228  Broadway ;  .  . 

310  East  14th  Street . 

157  West  97th  Street.  ... 

8  West  28th  Street ... 

550  West  113th  Street.  .  .  . 

201  East  22d  Street 

230  East  30th  Street 

409  East  51ut  Street 

324  St.  Nicholas  Avenue.  , 

324  East  72d  Street 

308  East  79th  Street 

1041  Madison  Avenue 

308  East  79th  Street 

344  East  86th  Street 

69  West  113th  Street.  .  .  . 

158  East  116th  Street 

1536  Madison  Avenue 

23  West  124th  Street.  .  .  . 

107  East  125th  Street 

474  West  141st  Street 

1723  Amsterdam  Avenue. 
573  West  181st  Street 


Residence. 


148  Henry  Street. 
114  King  Street. 
30  Macdougal  Street. 
272  Grand  Street. 
402  West  29th  Street. 
440  West  43d  Street. 
309  West  14th  Street. 

464  Grand  Street. 

465  West  47th  Street. 
341  West  56th  Street. 
237  Seventh  Street. 
176  West  87th  Street. 
47  Seventh  Street. 
267  West  89th  Street. 
181  Madison  Avenue. 
210  West  llOth  Street. 
339  East  18th  Street. 
234  East  31st  Street. 
515  Lexington  Avenue. 
458  West  131.st  Street. 
525  East  72d  Street. 
307  East  78th  Street. 
Ill  East  54th  Street. 
169  East  83d  Street. 
419  East  84th  Street. 
1867  Seventh  Avenue. 
103  East  Uefr  Street. 
169  East  105th  Street. 
33  West  123d  Street. 
2071  Fifth  Avenue. 
610  Riverside  Drive. 
135  Hamilton  Place. 
66  Plnehurst  Av^Bue. 
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WOMEN    ASSOCIATE    REPUBLICAN    LEADERS,    MANHATTAN. 


ASd'Y 
DI3T. 


1. 
1, 

2, 
2, 
3, 
3. 
3, 
4. 
5, 
5, 
6. 
7. 

8. 

0. 
10. 
11. 


E.. 
\V. 
E.. 
W. 
M. 
N.. 
S.. 

s! ! 

N.. 


Name. 


Miss  Anna  Maiael 

Mrs.  Mildred  Rich.  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Jennie  Firstman.  . 
Miss  Angela  Cagnolati . 
Dr.  Agpes  D.  Cloud.  .  . 
Mrs.  Agnes  Scheiffele.  . 

Miss  Jessie  Steilen 

Miss  Tessie  Cuttler. . .  . 
Mrs.  William  Wilson. . . 

Mrs.  Mary  Grout 

Mrs.  Samuel  S.  Koenig. 
Miss  Mary  Newton .... 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Marshall .  .  . 
Mrs.  K.  T.  Hammer.  .  . 
Mrs.  Olive  Scott  Gabriel 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Wilkinson.  . 


Residence. 


247  East  Broadway. 
141  Hudson  St. 
313  Broome  St. 
14  Macdougal  St. 
449  West  23d  St. 
451  West  36th  St. 
345  West  15th  St. 
416  Grand  St. 
340  West  47th  Sr. 
444  West  38th  St. 
237  Seventh  St. 
74th  St.  and  Amster- 
dam Ave. 
128  East  10th  St. 
310  West  95th  St. 
45  West  11th  St. 
609  West  115th  St. 


ASS'Y 

DIST. 

12.  M. 

Mrs. 

12,  S.  . 

Mrs. 

12,  N. . 

Miss 

13...  . 

Miss 

14,  N. . 

Mrs. 

U.S.. 

Mrs. 

15 

Mrs. 

16 

Miss 

17 

Miss 

17 

Mrs. 

18,  N.. 

Mrs. 

18,  S.. 

Mrs. 

19 

Mrs. 

20 

Mrs. 

21 

Mi.sa 

22.. 

Mr.s. 

23. 

hus. 

Name. 


E.  Cudmore 

LllUan  Michel 

I  Matilde  Schaefer . . 

Adele  M.  Erb 

Marg.  Johnson. . . 

Ida  Mallee 

John  H.  Iselin .... 

Helen  Rothweller 

Anna  Liebowitz... 

Edith  Schachter 

Corn.  B.  West 

Anna  P.  Levy. . . . 

Mary  Cotter 

G.  M.  Taaffe 

I  Harriett  E.  Porritl. 

M.  L.  Ogan 

Myrta  M.  Hanford 


Residence. 


216  East  39th  St. 
317  East  17th  St. 
426  East  52d  St. 
520  West  123d  St. 
517  East  82d  St. 
?t30  East  66th  St. 
59  East  79th  St. 
186  East  End  Ave. 
1827  Seventh  Ave. 
23  East  109th  St. 
154  East  91st  St. 
120  East  103d  St. 
23  West  124th  St. 
54  East  129th  St. 
612  West  140th  St. 
513  West  144th  St. 
600  West  169th  St. 


BRONX    COUNTY    DEMOCRATIC    EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE. 
Arthur  H.  Murphy,  Chairman;  James  A.  McMahon,  Secretary;  Daniel  J.  Curr,  Treasurer. 


First — James  F.  Geraghty,  475  E.  14l9t  St.;  Cath- 
erine Goodwin,  479  E.  141st  St.;  James  W.  Brown, 
371  WlUis  Ave.;  May  Skifflngton,  354  E.  135th  St. 

Second — Earl  H.  Miller,  834  Eagle  Ave.;  Mary 
Clark,   833   Washington  Ave. 

Third — Patrick  J.  Kane.  513  Concord  Ave.;  Marie 

Arthur,  690  Union  Ave. 
Fourth— Stephen   A.   Nugent,    1115  Boston  Road; 

Helen  McRedmond,  1061  Tinton  Ave. 


Fifth— John  J.  Daly,  945  E.  163d  St.;  Sarah  Fried- 
man, 962  Whltlock  Ave. 

Sixth — Thomas  H.  O'Neil,  2577  Poplar  St.;  Mar- 
garet Behan,  558  Van  Nest  Ave. 

Seventh — Charles  F.  Griffln,  749  Oakland  Place; 
Mary   E.   Shea,   2160   Crotona   Ave. 

Eighth — Charles  A.  Buckley,  2233  Creston  Ave.; 
Rosina  M.  Ryan,  2412  Grand  Ave. 

Ninth — Albert  H.  Llebenau,  3492  Park  Ave.;  May 
Kennedy,  1253  Washington  Ave. 


THE    PALISADES    INTERSTATE    PABK. 

The  Palisades  Interstate  Park  comprises  36,000  acres  (1,000  acres  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  35,000 
In  New  York  State).  The  park  embraces  the  Palisades  cliffs  and  runs  for  twelve  miles  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Hudson  River  from  a  point  north  of  Fort  Lee  to  Palisades,  N.  Y.  The  Harriman  Park,  which  Is 
the  highlands  region  of  the  Palisades  system,  runs  from  Bear  Mountain,  N.  Y.,  five  miles  south  of  West 
Point,  for  fifteen  miles  to  Tuxedo,  N.  Y.  The  Commission  also  owns  the  State  Rifle  Range  at  Blauvelt, 
N.  Y.,  and  the  Hook  Mountain  quarries.  In  the  creation  of  the  Palisades  Park,  the  State  of  New  York 
has  appropriated  in  money  and  lands  S5, 963,525.  New  Jersey  has  appropriated  3727,984,  including  S500,000 
for  the  Henry  Hudson  Drive.  In  addition,  the  Commission  has  received  private  contributions  of  §4,735,144 
In  cash,  and  lands  valued  at  81,692,765.  All  these  contributions  and  appropriations,  together  with  value 
of  land   donations,    aggregate   313,119,419. 

In  the  Palisades  section  of  the  park,  the  Commission«tnaintalns  pavilions  for  picnic  parties;  bath  houses 
and  beaches:  canoe  beach  for  camping,  and  facilities  for  \\'^inter  storage  of  canoes;  motor  boat  basin  for  small 
pleasure  craft;  week-end  camps  for  working  boys;  hundreds  of  individual  camps  are  established  here  under 
permit.  In  the  Harriman  Park  and  Bear  Mountain  section  of  the  Palisades  system  there  Is  maintained  by 
the  Commission  the  Bear  Mountain  Inn,  which  is  a  restaurant,  built  by  private  funds  and  operated  by 
the  Commissioners  for  the  sale  of  food  at  reasonable  p%;e3;  a  lawn  plateau  for  baseball,  tennis,  running  meets, 
and  other  org-anlzed  athletic  sports;  a  large  grove  oi^the  side  of  Hessian  Lake  for  picnic  parties,  benches 
and  tables  being  scattered  through  this  area,  and  swings  for  the  children;  the  free  use  of  rowboats  Is 
permitted  for  a  limited  period  on  Hessian  Lake;  sightseeing  automobiles  take  visitors  into  the  park,  which 
plungfs  Into  the  woodland  for  fifteen  miles:  parking  places  for  automobiles  have  been  developed;  seven 
lakes  have  been  either  entirely  made  or  artificially  enlarged. 

The  Commission  maintains  the  largest  civil  encampment  in  the  world.  In  1920  over  52,000  Individuals, 
mostly  tenement  children  and  mothers,  averaged  eight  consecutive  days'  vacation  each.  Camps  for  work- 
ing girls  are  maintained  at  cost.  During  the  summer  over  625,000  visitors  were  at  Bear  Mountain,  nearlj> 
200,000  of  whom  came  by  automobile.  Over  1,100,000  sales  were  made  at  the  Bear  Mountain  Inn.  Nearly 
200.000  people  were  carried  in  the  Commission  automobiles.  Over  800,000  people  visited  the  Palisades 
section  of  the  park.  No  concessions  are  let  In  the  Palisades  Park.  This  park  Is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
Joint  Commission,  appointed  by  the  Governors  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

George  W.  Perkins  was  the  P»resident  of  the  New  York  Commission  for  nearly  twenty  years  until  his 
death  in  1920.  The  Commission  consists  of:  New  York  State  —  —  —  —  —  ,  President;  Franklin 
W.  Hopkins,  Vice-President;  J.  Du  Pratt  AVhlte,  Secretary;  Edward  L.  Partridge,  Treasurer;  Richard  V. 
Lindabury.  New  Jersey — Richard  V.  Lindabury,  President;  Edward  L.  Partridge,  Vice-President;  J.  Du 
Pratt  White,  Secretary;  Frederick  C.  Sutro,  Treasurer. 


AMERICAN    AUTOMOBILE    ASSOCIAT30K3. 

Organized  in  1902.  President — David  Jameson,  Pa.;  Vice  Presi.Jei^s— Riioh  W.  Smith,  Col.;  P.  J. 
Walker,  Cal.;  H.  J.  Clark,  Minn.;  Mrs.  Robert  Lee  Morrell,  N.  Y.;  Clifford  Ireland,  111.;  George  H.  Kile. 
Ohio;  Dr.  R.  R.  Elmore,  Ky.;  Preston  Belvin,  Va.;  Treasurer — H.  A.  Bonnell,  N.  J.;  Secretary — Jolm  N. 
Brooks,  Conn.;  Chairmen  of  Boards:  Executive — A.  G.  Batchelder,  Riggs  Builling,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Good  Roads— George  C.  Dlehl,  EUicott  Square,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Tourinj — Carl  G.  Fisher,  Indianapolis. 
Ind.;  Legislative— Percy  E.  Towne,  1628  Van  Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Contest — Richard  Kennerdell, 
501  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

The  American  Automobile  Association  has  over  250,000  members.  Its  main  objects  are — To  unite 
in  one  body  all  the  automobile  clubs  and  individual  motorists  of  the  country:  to  secure  reasonable  and 
just  legislation  and  to  aid  in  proper  enforcement  of  automobile  laws  and  ordinances;  to  obtain  local.  State, 
and  Federal  aid  in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  good  roads;  to  encourage  road  travel  and  trans- 
portation, and  to  secure,  prepare,  and  disseminate  information  relative  thereto;  to  support  sportsmanlike 
contests  and  other  movements  that  will  advance  motoring  Interests. 

Members  of  the  American  Automobile  Association  can  obtain  exact  and  detailed  information  from 
the  national  bureaus  of  the  Touring  Information  Board  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  New  York  City,  and 
also  from  the  450  local  clubs,  in  some  of  which  they  have  guest  privileges.  These  touring  bureaus  keep 
a  list  of  hotels  and  garages  which  guarantee  to  give  fair  treatment  to  automobilists.  Through  Its  Legis- 
lative Board,  the  American  Automobile  Association  has  exerted  Influence  on  automobile  legislation. 
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FIRE    DEPARTMENT    IN    NEW    YORK    CITY. 


Rank  and  Grade. 

Boroughs. 

Total. 

Manhattan 

Bronx. 

Richmond. 

Brooltlyn. 

Queens. 

CWef  of  Department,  $10,000 . . . 

1 

9 
16 

3 
HI 

189 

22 

176 

4 

1,066 

68 

239 

271 

139 

1 

Deputy  Chiefs,  14  at  $5,500;  1  at 
$«,500;  1  at  $7,500 

1 

5 

"      1 

42 
61 

1 
2 

1 
15 
24 

4 
18 

3 

95 
153 

1 
6 

1 
39 
75 

16 

Chief  of  Battalion,  $4,490 

Medical  Officers,  8  at  $4,250;  1 
Chief  at  $5,200.  . 

47 
g 

Captains.  $3,700 

302 

Lieutenants,  $3,200 

502 

PUots.  $2,280 

22 

Engineers  of  Steamer,  $2,520 .  .  . 
Unif'm'd  Marine  Eng'rs,  $2,160. 

58 

19 

145 

55 

453 
4 

Firemen — 1st  Grade,  $2,280 

Kremen— 2d  Grade,  $1.980 

Firemen — 3d  Grade,  $1,769 

Firemen— 4th  Grade,  $1,769 

Probation,  §1,769 

454 
10 
36 
46 
26 

150 
10 
22 
13 

912 
62 
198 
203 
108 

522 
17 
37 
18 
15 

3,104 
167 
532 
551 
288 

ToUl 

2,314 

740 

257 

1,901 

786 

5.998 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  790,  Greater  New  York  Charter,  all  uniformed  members  of  the 
Fire  Department  are  entitled  to  retire  at  the  expiration  of  twenty  years'  continuous  service  on  a  pension 
equal  to  not  less  than  one-half  of  the  salary  they  may  be  receiving  at  the  time  of  their  application. 
FIRE    .ENGINE    COMPANIES,    MANHATTAN    AND    BRONX. 
(Headquarters    Municipal  Building.) 


1—165  W.  29th  St. 

2—530  W.  43d  St. 

3—417  W.  17th  St. 

4 — 119  Maiden  Lane. 

5—340  E .  14th  St. 

6—113  Liberty  St 

7—100-102  Duane  St. 

8—165  E.  51st  St. 

9 — 55  E.  Broadway 
10—8  Stone  St. 
11—437  E.  Houston  St. 
12—261  William  St. 
13—99  Wooster  St. 
14—14  E.  18th  St. 
15—269  Henry  .St. 
16—223  E.  25th  St. 
17—91  Ludlow  St. 
18—132  W.  10th  St. 
19—355  W.  25th  St. 
20—243  Lafayette  St. 
21—216  E.  40th  St. 
22 — 159  E.  85th  St. 
23—215  W.  58th  St. 
24—78  Morton  St, 
25—342  5tli  St. 

HOOK 

1 — 104  Duane  St. 

2—126  E.  50th  .St. 

3—108  E.  13th  St.  (Water 
Tower  No.  2). 

4—788  8th  Ave. 

6 — 102  Charles  St. 

6—77  Canal  St. 

7—217  E.  28th  St. 

8—14-16  N.  Moore  St. 

9—209  Elizabeth  St. 
10—191  Fulton  St. 
11—742  5th  Ave. 
12—243  W.  20th  St. 

201—5119  4th  Ave. 
202—201  Van  Brunt  St. 
203—533  Hiclis  St. 
204 — 299  Degraw  St. 
205 — 160  Plerrepont  St. 
206—1196     Metropolitan 

Ave. 
207— 247  Pearl  St. 
208—227  Front  St. 
209—157  Taale  PI. 
210 — 160  Carlton  Ave. 
211—166  Clyiner  St. 
212—136  Wythe'Ave. 
213—137  Powers  St. 
214—231  Herkimer  St. 
215—88  India  St. 
216 — 11  Scholes  St. 
217—940  De  Kaib  Ave. 
218—650  Hart-St. 
219—735  Dean  St. 


26—220  W.  37th  St. 
27—173  Franklin  St. 
28—604  E.  11th  St. 
29 — 160  Chambers  St, 
30—278  Spring  St. 
31—87  Lafayette  St. 
(Water  Tower  No.  1) . 
32 — 49  Beekman  St. 
33—42  Great  Jones  St. 
34—440  W.  33d  St. 
35—223  E.   119th  St. 
36—1849  Parl<  Ave. 
37 — 83  Lawrence  St. 
38 — 1907  Amsterdam  Ave 
39—157  E.  67th  St. 
40—142  W.  63d  St. 
41—330  E.  150th  St. 
42 — 178  Monroe  Ave. 
43 — Sedgwick  Ave.  and 

178th  St. 
44—221  E.  75th  St. 
45—925  E.  177th  St. 
46—451  E.  176th  St. 
47—502  W.  113th  St. 
48 — 2504  Webster  Ave. 
49 — Blackwell's  Island, 


50—491  E.- 166th  St, 

52 — Riverdale  Ave.,  near 

Spuyteu  Duyvll 

Parkway. 
53—175  E.  104th  St. 
54—304  W.  47th  St. 
55 — 363  Broome  St. 
56—120  W.  83d  St. 
57 — Battery  Park  (Boat) 
58—81  W.  115th  St. 
59—180  W.  137th  St. 
60 — 352  E.  137th  St. 
61 — 1518  W'msbridge  Rd 
62—3431  WhitePlainsRd. 

Williamsbridge. 
63 — 4109  White  Plains  Rd 
64—1214  Castle  Hill  Ave 

(Bronx) . 
65—33  W.  43d  St. 
66 — Ft.  Grand  St.,  E. 

(Fire  Boat) . 
67—518  W.  170th  St. 
68 — 1080  Ogden  Ave. 
69—248  W.  143d  St. 
70—169  Scofleld  St.,  C 
71—3134-36  Park  Ave. 


AND    LADDER    COMPANIES     MANHATTAN 


13—159  E.  87th  St. 

14—120  E.  125th  St. 

15—73  Water  St. 

16—159  E.  67th  St. 

17—341  E.  143d  St. 

18 — 84  Attorney  St. 

19 — 886  Forest  Ave. 

20 — 157  Mercer  St. 

21 — 432  W.  36th  St. 
22 — 766  Amsterdam  Ave. 
23—504  W.  140th  St. 
24—113  W.  33d  St.  (Water 
Tower  No.  3.) 
FIRE    ENGINE 

220—530  11th  St. 

221—712  Driggs  Ave. 

222 — 836  Quincy  St. 

223— Ft.  38th  St.,  E.  Rlv. 
(floating  engine). 

224—274  Hicks  St. 

225 — 657  Liberty  Ave. 

226 — 409  State  St. 

227—979  Herkimer  St. 

228—178  39th  St. 

229—75  Richardson  St. 

230—59  Eilery  St. 

231—107  Watkins  St. 

232— Ft.  Noble  St.  (float- 
ing enginfe). 

233—243  Hull  St. 

234—1472  Bergen  St. 

235—206  Monroe  St. 

236 — Liberty    Ave.,   near 
Euclid  St. 


25—205  W.  77th  St. 
26—52  E.  114th  St. 
27 — 453  E.  176th  St. 
28—250  W.  143d  St. 
29—620  E.  138th  St. 
30—104  W.  135th  St. 
31—1213  Intervale  Ave. 
32 — 489  E    166th  St. 
33 — 2383  Jerome  Ave. 
34 — 515  W.  161st  St. 
35—142-144  W.  63d  St. 
36 — 29  Vermilye  Ave. 
37 — 2930  Briggs  Ave. 
COMPANIES,    BROOKLYN. 
237 — 55  Morgan  Ave. 
238 — 176  Norman  Ave. 
239—395  4th  Ave. 
240 — 1309  Prospect  Ave. 
241 — Bay     Ridge     Ave., 

near  Second  Ave. 
242— 5th  Ave.,  nr.  92d  St. 
243—8653  18th  Ave. 
244 — W.  15th  St.  and  Surf 

Ave.,  Coney  Island. 
245—2929  W.  8th  St. 
246—2731  E.  23d  St. 
247 — 60th   St.,  near  New 

Utrecht  Ave. 
248 — 2261  Church  Ave. 
249 — Rogers     Ave.     and 

Mid  wood  St. 
250 — Lawrence  Ave.,  near 

E.  3d  St. 


72—22  E.  12th  St. 

73 — 655  Prospect  Ave. 

74—207  W.  77th  St. 

75 — 2385  Jerome  Ave. 

76—105  W.  102d  St. 

77 — Ft.  Beekman  St.,  E,  R. 

78— Ft.  99th  St.  and  Har- 
lem River. 

79-2928  Briggs  Ave. 

80—503  W.  139th  St. 

81—3025  Bailey  Ave. 

82 — 1215  Intervale  Ave. 

83-618  E.  138th  St. 

84—513  W.  leist  St. 

85— Ft.  W.  35th  St.  (Boat) 

86 — Ft.  of  Bioomfleid  St. 
(Boat). 

87— Ft.  of  135th  St..  Har- 
lem River  (Boat). 

88 — 2225  Belmont  Ave. 

89—1799  First  Ave. 

90 — 1841  WhitePlainsAve. 

91—244  E.  lUth  St. 

92 — 1259  Morris  Ave. 

93—513  W.  181st  St. 

94—1238  Seneca  Ave. 

95 — 29  Vermilye  Ave. 
AND    BRONX. 

38 — 2223  Belmont  Ave. 

39—243  E.  223d  St. 

40 — 6  Hancock  Place. 

41—1843  White  Plains  Av. 

42 — 657  Prospect  Ave. 

43—240  E.  11 1th  St. 

44 — 1261  Morris  Ave. 

45—513  VV.  181st  St. 

46 — 3027  Bailey  Ave. 

47—1220  Castle  Hill  Ave. 

48 — 1226  Seneca  Ave. 

49 — 1079  Nelson  Ave. 


R 


251 — Wallabout  Market. 
252 — 617  Central  Ave. 
253 — 86th  St.,  nr.  24th  Av. 
254 — Ocean  P'w'y&Av.W. 
255 — 1369  Rogers  Ave. 
256 — 124  De  Kalb  Ave. 
269—786  Union  St. 
276 — 1635  E.  14th  St. 
277 — 582     Knickerbocker 

Ave. 
278—5011  7th  Ave. 
279—252  Lorraine  St. 
280 — 489  St.  John's^Pl. 
281 — 1210  Cortelyou  Rd. 
282—4210  12th  Ave. 
283—214  Bristol  Ave. 
284 — 1157  79th  St. 
290 — 480  Sheffield  Ave. 
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HOOK 

101—201  Van  Brunt  St. 
102 — 894  Bedford  Ave. 
103 — 183  Concord  St. 
104—163  S.  2d  St. 
105—648  Pacific  St. 
106 — 154  Greenpoint  Ave 
107 — 40  New  Jersey  Ave 
108—112  Siegel  St. 


AND    LADDER 

109—633  4th  Ave. 
110—264  State  St. 
1 1 1 — 399  Halsey  St. 
112—1171  Madison  St. 
113 — Rogers    Ave.,    near 

Midwood  St. 
114— 5tU  Ave.,  nr.  52d  St. 


COMPANIES,    BROOKLYN. 

118 — 365    Jay    St.     (Also  131— 254  Lorraine  St 

Water  Tower  No.  1.) 
119 — Wallabout  Marlcet. 
120—109  Watklns  St.     . 


122—532  11th  St. 
123 — 423  Ralph  Ave. 
124—394  Himrod  St. 


132 — 491  St.  John's  PI. 
146 — 75    Richardson    St. 

(Water  tower.) 
147 — 1210  Cortelyou  Rd. 
148—4210  12th  Ave. 
149-r-1157  79th  St. 


257 — Rockaway  Ave.,  near  Ave.  F. 

258 — 136  8th  St.,  Long  Island  City. 

259 — 152  Greenpoint  Ave.,  L.  I.  C. 

260—692  Vernon  Ave.,  L.  I.  C. 

261—231  Radde  St.,  L.  I.  C. 

262—78  Main  St.,  L.  I.  C. 

263 — 398  Flushing  Ave.,  L.  I.  C. 

264 — 338  Central  Ave. 

265 — Boulevard,   near  Ammerman 

Ave.  Arverne. 
266— Grove'   St.,    near   Boulevard, 

Hammela  Station. 
267— Boulevard,   near  Henry   St., 

Seaside. 

HOOK 

11.)— 138  8th  St.,  Long  Island  City. 
Hi- 701  Jackson  Ave.,  L.  I.  C. 
1 17 — 400  Astoria  Ave.,  L.  I.  C. 
121 — Boulevard,    near    Bay    View 

Ave.,  Holland's,  Rockaway. 
125—847  Spruce  St.,  Richmond  Hill 
126 — 98  Irving  PI.,  Jamaica. 
127 — 17  Union  Ave.,  Jamaica. 

FIRE 
151—190  Butler  St.,  St.  George. 
152 — 1212  Bay  St.,  Rosebank. 
153—72  Broad  St.,  Stapleton. 
354 — 60  Hamiah  St.,  Tompkinsville 


FIRE    ENGINE    COMPANIES,    QUEENS 
268 — 41  5th  Ave.,  Rockaway  Park. 
270 — 845  Spruce  St.,  Richmond  Hill 
27'2-r-Lincoln  St.,  near  Main   St., 

Flushing. 
273 — Union   St.,   near   Amity   St., 

Flushing. 
274 — Murray    St.,    near    Barclay, 

Murray  Hill,  Flushing. 
275 — Orchard    St.,    near    Sheldon 

St.,  Jamaica. 
285 — 1317  Odliiey  Av.,  Woodhaven. 
286—2706  Myrtle  Ave. 


Van    Alst 


St., 


287 — Grand    St.,    near 

Ave.,  Elmhurst. 
288 — Fisk   Ave.,   near  Grand 

Maspeth. 
289 — Main  St..  nr.  Irv'g  PI. .Corona. 
291 — Metropolitan  Ave.,  Newtown. 
292 — Queens    Boulevard,  Winfleld. 
293 — 740  Benedict  Ave.,  W'dhaven. 
294 — 4252  Jamaica  Ave.,  W'dhaven 
295 — 7th  Ave.,  Whltestone. 
296—297  16th  St.,  College  Point. 
297 — 518  5th  St.,  College  Point.  ' 
298 — 6  John  St.,  Jamaica. 


AND    LADDER    COMPANIES,    QUEENS. 


128 — 153  Greenpoint  Ave.,  L.  I.  C 

129 — Grove  St  ,  Flushing. 

130 — 227    16th   St.,   College   Point 

(Hose  No.  8). 
134 — 342  Central  Ave.,  Far  Rock'y. 
135—2706  Myrtle  Ave. 
136 — Grand    St.,    near    Van    Alst 

Ave.,  Elmhurst 
ENGINE   COMPANIES,   RICHMOND. 


137 — 43  Beach  116th  St,  Rockaway 

Park. 
140 — Metropolitan  Ave.,  Newtown. 
142 — 1317  Oakley  Ave.,  W'dhaven. 
143 — 4252  Jamaica  Ave.,  W'dhaven 
144 — 7th  Ave.,  Whltestone. 


155 — 223  Jersey  St.,  New  Brighton. 
156—412  B'dway,  W.  N.  Brighton. 
157 — 51  Cottage  PI.,  PI.  Richmond. 
158 — 22  De  Hart  Ave.,  Mariners 
Harbor.  I 


159—1592  Richmond  Rd.,  Dongan 
Hills. 

160 — 1850  Clove  Ave.,  Concord. 

Hose  Co.  No.  1 — Seaside  Boule- 
vard, South  Beach. 


HOOK    AND    LADDER    COMPANIES,    RICHMOND. 


76 — 5445  Arthur  Kill  Road,  Tot- 

tenvlUe. 
77 — 72  Broad  St.,  Stapleton. 
78 — 3  Brook  St.,  New  Brighton. 


79—1 189  Castleton 
New  Brighton. 

80 — 232  Puchmond 
Richmond. 


Ave  , 


West 


Ave.,     Port 


81 — 1592  Richmond  Road,  Dongan 
Hills. 


ASSOCIATION    OF    THE    BAR     CITY    OF    NEW    YORK. 

The  aBSociatlon  maintains  its  own  building  at  42  West  44th  Street:  law  library  of  130,000  volumes, 
strong  collections  of  foreign  law.  The  association  has  frequent  meetings  and  lectures,  and  gives  receptions 
to  well  known  persons.  PTeHdent — John  G.  Mliburn;  Vice  Presidents — Lewis  L.  Delafield,  E.  Henry 
Lacombe,  Francis  M.  Scott,  Edward  W.  Sheldon,  S.  Sidney  Smith;  Recording  Secretary — Charles  H.  Strong; 
Corresponding  Secretary — William  V.  Rowe;  Treasurer — Wilson  M.  Powell.  The  Grievance  Committee 
receives  and  investigates  charges  against  attorneys  and  institutes  disciplinary  proceedings  in  the  courts 
against  attorneys  when  charges  are  found  to  be  substantiated.  Active  members  are  those  who  dwell  or  have 
offices  within  the  City  of  New  York.  The  initiation  fee  is  SlOO  for  attornej's  of  more  than  ten  years"  stand- 
i;iK  at  the  bar,  and  for  others  S50.  The  annual  dues  of  active  members  of  more  than  ten  years'  standing 
at  the  bar  are  S60  if  they  dwell  in  the  city  and  S35  if  they  dwell  outside.  The  annual  dues  of  active  mem- 
bers of  less  than  ten  years'  standing  at  the  bar  are  S25.  Associate  members  are  those  who  neither  dwell  nor 
have  offices  within  the  city.  There  is  np  initiation  fee  for  associate  members.  The  annual  dues  are  S20 
for  all  associate  members  who  dwell  or  have  offices  within  fifty  miles  of  the  association's  building  and  SIO 
for  all  other  associate  members. 

JURY    DUTY    IN    THE    CITY    OF    NEW    YORK. 

To  be  qualiaed  to  serve,  a  person  must  be  not  less  than  21  nor  more  than  70  years  of  age,  and  he  must 
be  a  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  a  resident  of  the  County  of  New  York;  and  he  is  a  resident  within 
the  meaning  of  the  jury  law  If  he  dwells  or  lodges  here  the  greater  part  of  the  time  between  tlie  first  day  of 
October  and  the  last  day  of  June.  He  must  be  the  owner,  in  his  own  right,  of  real  or  personal  property  of 
the  value  of  $250;  or  the  husband  of  a  woman  who  is  the  owner,  in  her  own  right,  of  real  or  personal  property 
of  that  value.  He  must  also  be  in  the  possession  of  his  natu'-al  faculties,  and  not  be  infirm  or  decrepit;  in- 
telligent, ol  good  character,  and  able  to  read  and  write  the  English  language  understandingly. 

A  clergyman,  minister  of  any  religion  officiating  as  such  and  not  following  any  other  calling.  A  prac- 
tising phvslcian,  surgeon,  surgeon-dentist,  or  veterinary  surgeon  not  following  any  other  callmg,  and  a  li- 
censed pharmaceutist  or  pharmacist,  or  a  duly  licensed  embalmer,  while  actually  engaged  in  his  profession 
as  a  means  of  livelihood.  An  attorney  or  counsellor-at-law  regularly  engaged  In  the  practice  of  law  as  a 
means  of  livelihood.  A  professor  or  teacher  In  a  college,  academy,  or  public  school,  not  following  any  other 
calling.  Editor,  editorial  writer,  or  reporter  of  a  daily  newsnaper  or  press  association  regularly  employed  as 
such  and  not  foUowin'?  any  other  vocation.  The  holder  of  an  office  under  the  United  States,  or  the  State, 
or  City  or  Countv  of  New  York,  whose  official  duties,  at  the  time,  prevent  his  attendance  as  a  juror.  A  Con- 
sul o!  a  foreign  nation.  A  captain,  engineer,  or  other  officer  actually  employed  upon  a  vessel  making  regular 
trips;  a  licensed  pilot,  actually  following  that  calling.  A  superintendent,  conductor,  or  engineer  employed 
by  a  railroad  company  other  than  a  street  railroad  company,  or  a  telegraph  operator  employed  by  a  press 
as.sociation  or  telegraph  company  who  is  actually  doing  duty  in  an  office  or  along  the  railroad  or  telegraph 
line  of  the  company  or  association  by  which  he  is  employed.  Honorably  discharged  firemen.  Active  and 
honor.ably  discharged  militiamen  and  active  members  of  the  Old  Guard.  A  dtily  licensed  engineer  of  steam 
boilers  actually  employed  as  such.  Inspectors,  poll  clerks,  and  ballot  clerks,  or  a  person  who  is  pnysicauy 
incapable.    Grand.  Sheriff's,  Special,  and  Municipal  Court  Jurors. 

The  law  of  the  County  of  the  Bronx,  recently  created.  Is  the  same  as  Manhattan. 
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JUDICIARY    OF    THE    STATE    OF    NEW    YORK. 

COURT  OF  APPEALS. 


JUDGES. 


Frank  H.  Hiscock,  Chief  Judge. . . . 
♦Emory  A.  Chase.  Associate  Judge. 
John  W.  Hogan, 
Benjamin  N.  Cardozo, 
Cuthbert,  W.  Pound, 
Chester  B.  McLaughlin,     " 
♦Frederick  E.  Crane, 
♦William  S.  Andrews, 
Frederick  Collins, 


Residences. 


Syracuse. .  . 
Catskill .  . . . 
Syracuse . . . 
New  York. . 
Lockport.  . . 
New  York. . 
Brooklyn. .  . 
Syracuse .  .  . 


Counties. 


Onondaga .  . 

Greene 

Onondaga .  . 
New  York.  . 
Niagara.  .  .  . 
New  York .  . 

Kings 

Onondaga.  . 


Salaries.   Politics.  Terms  Expire. 


814,200 
13,700 
13,700 
13,700 
13,700 
13,700 
13,700 
13.700 


Rep 

Rep.... 
Dem. .  . 
I.  Dem. 
Rep.... 
Rep.... 
Rep.... 
Rep. . . . 


Dec.  31,  1926 
Temporary. 
Dec.  31,  1923 
Dec.  31,  1932 
Dec.  31,  1930 
Dec.   31,    1932 


Temporary. 


*Temporary  designation  to  Court. 
APPELLATE  DIVISION,  SUPREME  COURT  (OUTSIDE  N.  Y.  CITY  AND  SECOND  DISTRICT) 

Politics.  Terms  Expire, 


Districts. 


3d.  Sullivan,  Ulster,  Greene,  Co- 
lumbia, Schoharie,  .Albany,  Rens- 
selaer, Fulton,  Schenectady,  Mont- 
gomery, Saratoga,  Washington, 
Warren,  Haruilton,  Essex,  Clinton, 
Franklin,  St.  Lawrence,  Delaware, 
Otsego,  Broome,  Chenango,  Madi- 
son, Cortland,  Tioga,  Tompkins, 
Schuyler,  Chemung. 

4th.  Herkimer.  Oneida,  Lewis, 
Jefferson,  Oswego,  Onondaga,  Cay- 
uga, Seneca,  Wayne.  Ontario. 
Yates.  Steuben,  Livingston,  Mon- 
roe, Allegany,  Wyoming,  Genesee. 
Orleans,  Niagara,  Erie,  Cattarau- 

/    gus,   Chautauqua. 


Justices. 


A.  V.  S.  Cochrane 

John  M.  Kellogg  (P.  J.). 

John  Woodward 

Heury  T.  Kellogg 


John  S.  Lambert 

Frederick  W.  Kruse  (P.  J.) 

Irving  G.  Hubbs 

Benj.  B.  Cunningham. . . ... 


Residences. 


Hudson .... 
Ogdensburg. 

Buffalo 

Plattsburg. . 


Fredonia.  . 

Olean 

Pulaski . . . 
Rochester . 


Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 


Rep.. . . 
Rep.. . . 
Dem. . . 

Rep ... 


Dec.  31,  1929 

X>ec.  31,  1931 

Feb.  28,  1924 

Dec.  31,  1931 


Dec.  31,  1922 
Dec.  31,  1922 
Dec.  31,  1925 
Dec.  31,  1933 


CP.  J.)  Presiding  Justice. 

SALARIES   OF   JUSTICES. 

The  salaries  of  Justices  oi  tne  Supreme  Court  are:  First  and  Second  Districts,  817,500:  remaining 
Districts,  810,000;  but  non-resident  Justices,  sitting  in  tlie  Appellate  Division  of  the  First  and  Second  De- 
partments, receive  the  same  compensation  as  the  Justiaes  in  those  Departments:  If  assigned  to  duty  In  the 
First  and  Second  Districts,  other  than  in  the  Appellate  Division,  their  additional  compensation  is  510  per  day,  j 


SUPREME  COURT   (OUTSIDE  NEW   YORK 

CITY  AND  SECOND  DISTRICT). 

DiST. 

Justices. 

Residences. 

Party 

Exp.* 

DiST. 

Justices. 

Residences. 

Party 

Exp.^ 

3.... 

William  P.  Rudd.. 

Albany 

Rep.. 

1921 

7.... 

Adelbert  P.  Rich .  . 

Auburn 

Rep.. 

1928 

Wesley  O.  Howard . 

Troy 

Rep.. 

1930 

Wm.  W.  Clark.... 

Wayland .... 

Rep.. 

1934 

A.  V.S.Cochrane.. 

Hudson 

Rep.. 

1928 

J. B.M.Stephens. . 

Rochester.  .  . 

Rep.. 

1927 

H.  J.  Hinman 

Albany 

Rep.. 

1932 

Samuel  N.  Sawyer., 

Palmyra 

Rep.. 

1921 

Emory  A.  Chase. . . 

Catskill 

Rep.. 

1924 

Rob.  F.  Thompson. 

Canandaigua. 

Rep.. 

1930 

G.  D.B.  Hasbrouck 

Kingston .... 

Rep.. 

1926 

Adolf  J.  Rodenbeck 

Rochester .  .  . 

Rep.. 

1930 

Charles  E.Nichols. 

Jefferson .... 

Rep.. 

1930 

B.  B.  Cunningham. 

- 

t.... 

8.... 

John  S.  Lambert .  . 

Fredonia.  . . . 

Rep. . 

1921 

Henry  V.  Borst .  .  . 

Amsterdam.. 

Dem. 

1927 

Harry  L.  Taylor., . 

Buffalo 

Rep.. 

1927 

Chas.  C.  Van  Kirk . 

Greenwich,  , . 

Rep.. 

1933 

Frank  C.  Laughlln. 

Buffalo 

Rep.. 

1923 

Henry  T.  Kellogg. 

Plattabuig.. . 

Rep.. 

1931 

Charles  A.  Pooley.. 

Buffalo 

I.-R.. 

1924 

Geo.  R.  Salisbury.. 

Fred'k  W.  Kruse. . . 
John  Woodward. . . 

Olean 

Jamestown. . . 

Rep.. 
Rep.. 

1922 

E.  C.  Whltmyer.  .. 

Schenectady . 

Rep.. 

1925 

1924 

5.... 

Wm.  S.  Andrews.  . 

Syracuse. . . . 

Rep.. 

1927 

Louis  W.  Marcus. . 

Buffalo 

Rep.. 

1934 

P.  C.  J.  De  Angells 
Wm.  M.  Ross  .... 

Charles  H.  Browh . 
Charles  B.  Wheeler 
Wesley  C.  Dudley. 

Belmont 

Buffalo 

Buffalo 

Rep.. 
Rep.. 
Rep.. 

1920 

1921 

1.  L.  Deveadorf . . . 

Herkimer. . . . 

Rep.. 

1929 

1930 

Leonard  C.  Crouch. 

Syracuse. . .  . 

Dem. 

1927 

George  W.  Cole .  .  . 

Salamanca. . . 

Rep.. 

1928 

Edgar  S.  K.  Merrell 

Lowville 

Dem. 

1923 

Chas.  B.  Sears .... 

Buffalo. 

1931 

Irving  G.  Hubba. . . 

Pulaski 

Rep.. 

1925 

AlonzoC.  Hlnkley. 

Rep. . 

1929 

Claude  B.  Alverson 

Watertown.  . 

Rep.. 

1934 

Philip  A.  Lalng..  . 

6.... 

George  McCann... 

Elmlra 

Rep.. 

1927 

9.... 

Isaac  N.  Mills .  ■  .  ■ 

Mt.  Vernon. . 

Rep.. 

1921 

Rowland  L.  Davis.. 

Cortland .... 

Rep.. 

1929 

A.  S.  Tompkins.  .  , 

Nyack 

Rep.. 

1934 

Michael  H.  Klley. . 

Cazeuovla . . . 

Rep.. 

1926 

Jos.  Morschauser.  . 

Poughkeepsle 

Rep.. 

1934 

W.  Lloyd  Smith... 

Elmlra 

Rep.. 

1926 

Albert  H.  F.  Seeger 

Newburgh. .  . 

Rep.. 

1931 

Theo.  R.  Tuthill... 

Blnghamton.. 

Rep.. 

1933 

Martin  J.  Keogh .  . 

New  Rochelle 

Dem. 

1922 

Abr.  L.  Kellogg .  .  . 

Oneonta 

Rep.. 

1930 

William  P.  Piatt... 
J.  Addison  Young. . 

White  Plains. 
New  Rochelle 

Dem. 
Rep.. 

1929 
1929 

♦Terms  expire  December  31  of  year  named. 

BOUNDARIES   OF   JUDICIAL   DISTRICTS. 

Judicial  Districts  comprise  counties  as  follows:  (3) — Columbia,  Rensselaer,  Sullivan,  Ulster,  Albany,'' 
Greene,  and  Schoharie  Counties.  (4) — Warren,  Saratoga,  St.  Lawrence,  Washington,  Essex,  Franklin,' 
Clinton,  Montgomery,  Hamilton,  Fulton,  and  Schenectady  Colintles.  (5) — Onondaga,  Jefferson,  Oneida, 
Oswego,  Herkimer,  and  Lewis  Counties.  (6) — Otsego,  Delaware,  Madison,  Chenango,  Tompkins,  Broome, ; 
Chemung;  Schuyler,  Tioga,  and  Cortland  Counties.  (7) — Livingston,  Ontario,  Wayne,  Yates,  Steuben, ' 
Seneca,  Cayuga,  and  Monroe  Counties.  (8) — Erie,  Chautauqua,  Cattaraugus,  Orleans,  Niagara,  Genesee.  | 
Allegany,  and  Wyoming  Counties.     (9) — Westchester,  Putnam,  Dutchess,  Orange,  and  Rockland  Countiea.J 
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JUDICIARY    OF    THE    CITY    OP    NEW    YORK. 

FEDERAL   COURTS. 

Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  (Second  District) — Has  jurisdiction  in  Federal  caaei  over  Connecticut, 

Vermont,  and  the  whole  of  New  York  State.  Sits  at  Federal  Building,  Manhattan.  Judges  ($8,500  a 
year) — Henry  G.  Ward,  Henry  Wade  Rogers.  Charles  M.  Hough,  Martin  T.  Manton.  Clerk — William 
Parkin,  $3,500. 

District  (Southern  of  New  York) — Headquarters,  Federal  Building,  Manhattan.  Judges  ($7,500  a 
year) — Learned  Hand,  Julius  M.  Mayer,  Augustus  N.  Hand,  John  C.  Knox.  Clerk. — Alexander  Gilchrist 
jr.  (tees). 

District  (Eastern  of  New  York) — Headquarters,  Federal  Building,  Brooklyn.  Judges  ($7,500  a  year) 
— Thomas  Ives  Chatfleld  and  Edwin  L.  Garvin.     Clerk — Percy  G.  B.  Gilkes  (fees). 

The  Second  Circuit  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Justice  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  of  the  Supreme  Court  ol 
tlie  United  States.  Each  Justice  of  that  trit)unal  is  assigned  to  a  Federal  Circuit  and  to  him  are  made  any 
motions  or  applications  touching  matters  as  to  which  a  single  United  States  Supreme  Court  Justice  may  act, 
arising  in  his  respective  circuit. 

STATE,    COUNTY    AND    CITY    COURTS. 

Supreme  (.\ppellate  Division) — First  Judicial  Deparlmenl,  Madison  Avenue  and  Twenty-fifth  Street. 
Clerk — Alfred  Wasstaff. 

Second  Judicial  Department,  Borough  Hall,  Brooklyn.     Clerk — John  B.  Byrne. 

First  Judicial  District,  County  Court  House,  51  Chambers  Street,  Manhattan.  Clerk — William  F. 
Schneider. 

Second  Judicial  District,  503  Fulton  Street.  Brooklyn.'     Clerk — Joseph  H.  De  Bragga. 


Department. 

Justices. 

Residences. 

Politics . 

Designations 
Expire. 

1st.     The  County  of  New  York 

John  Proctor  Clarke,  P.  J .  . 

Victor  J.  Dowiing 

Edgar  S.  K.  Merrell 

Frank  C.  Laughlin 

Walter  Lloyd  Smith 

Alfred  R.  Page 

New  York 

Lowville 

Buffalo 

Elmira 

NewYork 

Brooklyn 

Auburn .'.'.'.'.'.'. 
Brooldyn 

R  ep .... 
Dem. . .  . 
Dem. . .  . 

Rep 

Rep .... 
Rep .... 
Dem 

Dem.. . . 
Dem. . . . 
Dem. . .  . 
Dem. . .  . 
Rep .... 

Dee.    31,  1926 
'•       31,  1932 
••       31,   1923 
••       31,   1923 
•'      31,  1930 
••      31,  1923 

2d.     Kings,    Queens,   Nassau,   Rich- 

Eugene A.  Philbin 

William  J.  Kelly 

"      31,  1927 
Nov.     6,  1931 

mond,    Suflolk,    Rockland,    West- 
chester, Putnam,   Orange,   Dutch- 

Almet F.  Jenks.  P.  J 

.■^delbert  P.  Rich 

Dec.    31,  1923 
Temporary. 

ess. 

Harrington  Putnam 

Abel  E.  Blackmar 

Dec.    31,  1922 

Supreme  (General  and  Special  Term) — First  Judicial  District,  Civil  Term,  County  Court  House, 
City  Haa  Park;  Criminal  Term,  Court  House,  Centre  and  Franklin  Streets,  Manhattan.  Clerk — William 
F.  Schneider. 

Second  Judicial  District,  in  Kings  County,  Civil  and  Criminal  Terms  at  the  County  Court  House, 
Joralemon  and  Fulton  Streets.  Clerk — James  F.  McGee.  In  Queens  County,  at  the  County  Court  House, 
Long  Island  City.  Special  Deputy  Clerk  in  Charge — Thomas  B.  Seaman.  In  Richmond  County,  at  the 
County  Court  House,  Richmond,  for  Trial  Term.     County  Clerk — C.  Livingston   Bostwick. 

The  salaries  of  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  are:  First  and  Second  Districts,  $17,500;  remaining 
Districts,  $10,000;  but  non-resident  Justices,  sitting  in  the  Appellate  Division  of  tlie  First  and  Second  De- 
partments, receive  the  same  compensation  as  the  Justices  in  those  Departments;  if  assigned  to  duty  in  the 
Fhst  and  Second  Districts,  other  than  in  the  Appellate  Division,  their  additional  compensation  is  $10  per  day. 

FIRST    DISTRICT,    NEW    YORK    AND    BRONX    COUNTIES. 


JUSTICES. 


Samuel  Greeubaum . . . 
Joseph  E.  Newburger. 
Vernon  M.  Davis,  . .  . 
Thomas  F.  Donnelly.. 

Irving  Lehman 

Leonard  A.  Giegerich. 

Natlian  Bijur , 

Edward  J.  Gavegan. . , 

Bartow  S.  Weeks 

John  M.  Tierney 

Edward  R.  Finch .... 
George  V.  Mullen. ... 
Richard  H.  Mitchell.. 
Edward  G.  Whitaker. 


Politics. 


Dem. 
Dem. 
De.n . 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Rep. . 
Rep. . 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Rep. . 
R.  N.  P 
D.  I.  L 
Dem. . . 


Terms  Expire 


Dec.  31, 

:'  31, 

"  31, 

•'  31, 

"  31, 

'•  31, 

"  31, 

•'  31, 

'•  31, 

"  31, 

"  31, 

"  31, 

"  31, 

"  31, 


1924 
1923 
1925 
192G 
1922 
1934 
1923 
1923 
1928 
1929 
1929 
1930 
1930 
1923 


Justices. 


M.  Warley  Piatzek... 
Edward  J.  Glennon. . 

Jolm  Ford , 

Mitchell  L.  Erlanger. . 

I.  Wasservogel 

Daniel  F.  Cohalan. . . . 
Henry  D.  Hotchkiss. . 

Charles  L.  Guy , 

Francis  B.  Delehanty. 

John  V.  McAvoy 

Robert  F.  Wagner ... 
Richard  P.  Lydon ... 
Philip  J.  McCook 


Politics. 


Dem. . 


Dem. .. 
Ind.  L. 
Rep . .  , 
Dem. . . 
Dem. . . 
Dem. . . 
Dem. . . 
Dem. . . 
Dem . . , 
Dem.., 
Rep . .  . 


Terms  Expire 


Dec.  31,  1934 

"  31,  1934 

"  31,  1934 

"  31,  1934 

"  31,  1934 

•'  31,  1925 

"  31,  1925 

"  31,  1934 

"  31,  1929 

"  31,  1931 

"  31,  1932 

••  31,  1932 

"  31.  1933 


SECOND  DISTRICT- 

COUNTIES,  OF  KINGS,  QUEENS,  NASSAU,  RICHMOND,  AND  SUFFOLK. 

JUSTICES. 

Residences. 

Party 

Exp.* 

Justices. 

Residences. 

Party 

Exp.* 

Isaac  M  Kapper 

Stephen  Callaghan 

Leander  B.  Faber 

Harrington  Putnam. . .  . 

David  F.  Manning 

Almet  F.  Jenks. , 

Brooklyn 

Dem. 
Rep.. 
Rep.. 
Dem. 
Dem.. 
Dem. 
Rep.. 
Dem. 
Rep.. 
Rep.. 

1923 
1929 
1932 
1921 
1926 
1923 
1931 
1930 
1930 
1934 

Arnon  L.  Squlers 

Edward  Lazansky 

Russell  Benedict 

James  C.  Van  Siclen 

Charles  H.  Kelby 

Seiah  B.  Strong 

Norman  S.  Dike 

John  MacCrate 

Walter  H  Jaycox 

Brooklyn 

Jamaica..'!!!! 
Brooklyn 

<t 

Greenpoint.'!! 

Rep.. 
Dem. 
Rep.. 
Rep.. 
Rep.. 
Rep.. 
Rep.. 
Rep.. 
Rep.. 

1933 
1931 
1925 
1925 
1925 
1934 

Lewis  L.  Fawcett 

William  J.  Kelly 

James  C.  Cropsey 

Joseph  Aspinall 

1934 
1934 
1934 

Lester  W.  Clark 

*.••*•■••••■• 

*  Terms  expire  December  31  ol  year  named. 
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SURROGATE   COURTS 

Manhattan   (Hall  of  Records) — James  A.  Foley 
and  John  P.  Cohalan.     Terms  expire  December  31, 
1933,  and  December  31,  1922,  respectively  (315,000 
"""•■"    Dowdney   (S5,000). 

Avenue) — George    M.    S. 


each).    Clerk — Daniel  J. 
Bronx    (1918    Arthur 
Bchulz  (S10,000). 


32  Ch,^mbe^s  Street. 


Brooklyn  (Hall  of  Records) — George  A.  Wingate 
(815,000).     Clerk — John   H.    McCooey    (S9,000). 

Queens  (364  Fulton  Street,  Jamaica) — Daniel 
Noble  (S10,000). 

Richmond  (Ciourt  House) — J.  H.  Tlernan  (com- 
bined salary  as  Judge  and  Surrogate,  SIO.OOO). 

CITY  COURTS. 

The  Judges  are  elected  for  a  term  of  ten  years  at  an  annual  salary  of  S12.000. 


JUDGES. 

Term  Expires 

JUDGES. 

Term  Expires 

Kdward  F.  O'Dwyer 

Dec.  31,  1927 
••     31,  1927 
"     31,  1927 
"     31.  1927 
"     31,  1927 

Edwai'd  B.  La  Fetra   . 

Dec    31     1Q21 

Peter  Schmuck 

I^ouls  AVendell ' 

"     31    1929 

John  L.  Walsh 

Tho3.  T.  Reilly 

"      31,  1930 

"     31,  1929 
■'     31,  1921 

Abraham  G.  Meyer 

Louis  A.  Valcnte 

Clerk — Frank  J.  Goodwin.     Deputy  Cleric — William  C.   Blaney. 

COUNTY   COURTS 

Bronx — Judoe  L.   D.   Gibbs   (810,000). 

Kings — Judges  Norman  S.  Dike,  J.  Grattan 
MacMahon,  Chas.  J.  McDerraott,  Reuben  L. 
Haskell,  and  Mitchell  May  (812,500  each). 

GENERAL  SESSIONS 


Querns— Judge  Burt  Jay  Humphrey  (812, .500). 
Richmond — Judge  J.  H.  Tiernan  (combined  salary 
as  Judge  and  Surrogate,  810,000). 


Judges. 

I'ci-m  Expires 

JUDGES. 

Term  Expires 

Thos.  C.  T.  Grain 

Dec.  31,  193  i 
"     31,  1921 
"     31,  1921 
••     31,  1927 

Otto  A.  Rosalsky 

Chas.  C.  Nott,  Jr 

John  F.  McluLyre 

Dpc   31    1934 

Jos.  F.  Mulqueen 

31     1927 

Jas.  T.  Malone 

"     31,  1930 

Wm.  H.  Wadhams 

Clerk — Edward  R.  Carroll. 


Judges  of  General  Sessions  receive  an  annual  salary  of  817,500  each. 
SPECIAL   SESSIONS. 


Frank  W.  Smith,  Chief  Cler).\  salary  85,160:  office  32  Franklin  Street. 

PART  I — Criminal  Courts  Building,  Borough  of  Manhattan.  Part  II — 171  Atlantic  Avenue,  Brook- 
lyn; Part  III — Town  Hall,  Jamaica,  Queens.  This  court  is  held  on  Tuesdays.  Part  IV — Borough  Hall, 
St.  George,  S.  I.  This  court  is  held  on  Wednesda.vs.  Part  V — Bronx  County  Court  House,  IBlst  Street 
and  Third  Avenue,  Bronx.  This  court  is  held  on  Thursdays.  Part  VI — (Circuit  Court) — Held  in  such 
counties,  and  at  such  times,  as  the  stress  of  busine.ss  requires  and  the  Chief  Justice  shall  direct. 


CHILDREN'S    COURT. 

Justices.* 

Sal- 
ary. 

Term 
Expires. 

Assignra't 
Expires. 

JUSTICES.* 

Sal- 
ary. 

Term 
Expires. 

Assigum't 
Expires. 

Franklin  Chase  Hoyt, 

Presiding  Justice . . 

Samuel  D.  Levy 

SIO.OOO 
10,000 

June  30,  '27. 
June  30,  '23. 

June  30,  '22. 
June  30,  '21. 

Cornelius  F.  Collins. , 
Morgan  M.  L.  Ryan. 
Robert  J.  Wilkin .... 

$10,000 
10,000 
10,000 

June  30,  1930 
Dec.  31,  '23. 
Apr.  15,  '23. 

June  30, 1924 
June  30,  '23. 
June  30,  '25. 

*  The  Justices  are  Justices  of  the  Court  of  Soecial  Sessions  assigned  by  the  Mayor  to  the  Children's 
Court.  Adolphus  Ragan,  Chief  Clerk,  86,080;  Bernard  J.  Fagan,  Chief  Probation  Offlcer,  54,100;  offices 
137  East  Twenty-second  St. 

Parts  I  and  II  (New  York  County) — 137  East  Twenty-second  St.,  Dennis  A.  Lambert,  Clork,  85,000. 
Part  III  (Kings  County)— 102  Court  St.,  Wm.  C.  McKee,  Clerk,  83,700.  Part  IV  (Bronx  County)— 
355  East  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-seventh  St.,  Bernard  J.  Schneider,  Clerk,  83,080.  Part  V  (Queens 
Cotmty) — 30  Union  Hall  St.,  Jamaica,  James  J.  Ryan,  Clerk,  S3,0S0.  Part  VI  (Richmond  County) — ■ 
Borough  Hall,  New  Brighton,  Eugene  E.  Kenny,  Clerk,  82,640. 

Court  is  held  daily  in  Parts  I,  II.  and  III;  Monday,  Thursday  and  Saturday  of  each  week  in  Part  IV; 
Tuesday  and  Friday  of  each  week  in  Part  V;  Wedne.sday  of  eacli  week  in  Part  VI. 

CITY  MAGISTRATES'    COURT  DISTRICTS. 

MANHATTAN    AND    BRONX. 

1st  District— 110  White  Street.  2d  District — 125  Sixth  Avenue  (Jefferson  Market).  3d  District 
— Second  Avenue  and  1st  Street.  4th  District — 151  East  57th  Street.  5th  District — 170  East  12l8t  Street. 
6th  District — East  162d  Street,  corner  Brook  Avenue.  7th  District— 314  West  54th  Street.  8th  District 
— 181st  Street  and  Boston  Road.  9th  District — (Night  Court  for  Women) — 125  Sixth  Avenue  (Jefferson 
Marltet).  lOth  District — (Niglit  Court  for  Men) — 151  East  57th  Street.  Uth  District — (Domestic  Re- 
lations Court) — 151  East  57th  Street.  12th  District — 1130  St.  Nicholas  Avenue.  13th  District — (Domes- 
tic Relations  Court,  Bronx) — 1014  East  ISlst  Street.  Municipal  Term— Municipal  Building.  Tiaffio 
Court— 301  Mott  Street.     Chief  Probation  Offlcer,  300  Mulberry  Street. 

BROOKLYN. 

Office  of  Deputy  Chief  Clerk — 44  Court  Street.  Ist  District— (Women's  Night  Court)— 318  Adams 
Street.  2d  District — (Municipal  Term,  Part  II.)— Court  and  Butler  Streets.  5th  District — Williamsburg 
Bridge  Plaza.  6th  District — 495  Gates  Avenue.  7th  District — 31  Snyder  Avenue,  Flatbush.  8th  District — 
West  8th  Street,  Coney  Island.  9th  District — 5th  Avenue  and  23d  Street.  10th  District — 133  New  Jersey 
Avenue.    Domestic  Relations — Myrtle  and  Vanderbllt  Avenues. 

QUEENS.  ,      , 

1st  District— St.  Mary's  Lyceum,  Long  Island  City.  2d  District— Town  Hall,  Flushing.  3d  District- 
Central  Avenue,  Far  Rockaway.    4th  District — Town  Hall.  Jamaica. 

RICHMOND. 

1st  District— Lafayette  Avenue.  New  Brighton.    2d  District— Village  Hall,  Stapleton. 
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CITY    MAGISTRATES. 

MANHATTAN    AND    BRONX.      (S7.C00  A  YEAR  SALARY.) 


Nauk, 


Chief.  William  McAdoo. 

Peter  T.  Barlow 

Max  S.  Levlne 

George  W.  Simpson.  .  . . 

Matthew  P.  Breen 

Alexander  Brough 

W.  Bruce  Cobb 

Bernard  J.  Douras 

Joseph  E.  Corrigan 

Edgar  V.  Frothingham. . 

Charles  N.  Harris 

Fredericlt  B.  House 

Morris  Koenig 

John  E.  McGeehan 

Francis  X?  McQuade.  .  . 

Norman  J.  Marsh 

Thomas  J.  Nolan 

Charles  E.  Simms 

Robert  C.  Ten  Eyck 

William  A.  Sweetser. .  . , 

F.  X.  Mancuso 

J.  S.  Schwab 


Home  Address. 


58 

471 

30 

51 

621 

234 

234 

629 

3 

6 

120 

413 

314 

1970 

725 

400 

9 

167 

310 

183 

246 

271 


West  47th  Street,  Manhattan.  . 

Parli  Avenue,  Manhattan 

1st  Street,  Manhattan 

Chambers  Street,  Manhattan . . . 
West  112th  Street,  Manhattan. 
West  103d  Street,  Manhattan.  . 
Central  Park  West,  Manhattan. 

Courtlandt  Avenue,  Bronx 

East  10th  Street,  Manhattan. . . 
East  70th  Street,  Manhattan. . . 

East  72d  Street,  Manhattan 

West  146th  Street,  Manhattan .  . 
East  Fourth  Street,  Manhattan. 

University  Avenue,  Bronx 

Riverside  Drive,  Manhattan  .  .  , 
West  153d  Street,  Manhattan .  . 
Madison  Street,  Manhattan. . ,  . 

Alexander  Avenue,  Bronx 

Alexander  Avenue,  Bronx 

West  88th  Street,  Manhattan .  . 
East  115th  Street,  Manhattan. . 
Broadway,  Manhattan 


Original 
Appoint- 
ment. 


July  1, 
May  2, 
Aug.  15, 
July  28, 
July  1, 
Aug.  2, 
July  9, 
Dec.  5, 
July  15, 
June  28, 
May  1, 
Feb.  1, 
June  28, 
Aug.  16, 
July  6, 
April  1, 
July  2, 
Jan.  30, 
Nov.  11. 
Dec.  4, 
May  23, 
July     1, 


1910 
1902 
1919 
1919 
1902 
1916 
1915 
1918 
1907 
1915 
1907 
1907 
1915 
1917 
1911 
1913 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1918 
1918 
1919 


Expiration 

of  Present 

Term. 


June  30, 
April  30. 
Aug.  15, 
July  28, 
June  30, 
April  30. 
July  8, 
May  25. 
July  14. 
April  30, 
June  30. 
April  30. 
April  30. 
Aug.  15. 
June  30. 
July  14, 
July  1. 
July  1, 
July  2, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
July     1. 


1925 
1923 
1929 
1929 
1922 
1927 
1926 
1923 
1927 
192S 
1919 
1927 
1925 
1923 
1922 
1927 
1921 
1923 
1921 
1929 
1920 
1921 


BROOKLYN. 


Charles  J.  Dodd 

Edward  J.  Dooley 

George  H.  Folwell 

Alexander  H.  Geismar . 

James  T.  O'Neill 

Francis  A.  McCloshey. 

John  C.  McGuire 

Louis  H.  Reynolds.  . . . 

Alfred  E.  Steers 

Jos.  V.  Short,  Jr 

John  J.  Walsh 


845  Lafayette  Avenue,  Brooklyn .  .  . 

232  Clermont  Avenue,  Brooklyn. . . 

372  Washington  Avenue,  Brooklyn . 
1210  82d  Street,  Brooklyn 

315  84th  Street,  Brooklyn 

333  East  25th  Street.  Brooklyn 

Hotel  St.  George,  Brooklyn 

575  16th  Street,  Brooklyn 

2694  Bedford  Avenue,  Brooklyn 

152  North  7th  Street.  Brooklyn .  .  . , 

119  Johnson  Street,  Brooklyn 


May  1, 
May  1. 
April  25, 
Oct.  25. 


1911 
1911 
1914 
1906 


Sept.  24, 
Jan.  1. 
May  1. 
July  3. 
May  1. 
Feb.     4. 


1917 
1908 
1911 
1913 
1918 
1913 


May 

May 

Dec. 

Dec. 

July 

Sept. 

May 

May 

July 

May 

May 


1,  1921 

1,  1921 

31.  1921 

31.  1927 

1,  1930 

24,  1925 

1, 1921 

1. 1921 

2. 1923 

1,  1921 

1.  1921 


QUEENS. 

J'.  J.  Conway. 

20  Pearson  Street,  L.  I.  City 

98  Elm  Street,  Long  Island  City,  L.  I 

166  Ellsworth  Avenue,  Richmond  Hill,  L.  I... 
120  Bergen  Avenue,  Jamaica,  L.  I 

. .  Jan.     3. 
. .  May  16. 
. .  Mar.    8, 
. .  Oct.     5. 

19181-Jan. 
1917  July 
1916  Dec. 
1911  Dec. 

3. 
18. 
31. 
31. 

1927 

Thomas  F.  Doyle , . 

1927 

John  Kochendorfer 

Harry  Miller 

1925 
1927 

RICHMOND. 

William  T.  Croak 

Port  Richmond.  S.  I 

..IJan.     3. 

19l8\Jan. 

3. 

1927 

Deputy  Chief  Cierifc— William  F. 


Chief  Clerk — Frank  Oliver.     AssistatU  Chief  Clerk — Jesse  Bernhard. 
Delaney.    Chief  Probation  Officer — Edwin  J .  Cooley. 

MUNICIPAL    COURTS. 

Board  of  Justices — Aaron  J.  Levy,  President.  264  Madison  Street.     Salaries  88,000  In  Manhattan, 
Bronx  and  Brooklyn;  87,000  In  Queens  and  Richmond. 

MANHATTAN. 

Ist  District,  146  Grand  Street,  James  A.  Catfrey,  William  F.  Moore,  John  Hoyer. 

2d   District,  264  Madison  Street,  Benjamin  Hoflman,  Aaron  J.  Levy,  Jacob  Panken,  Morris  Eder  and 
WUlIam  Blau. 

3d   District,  314  West  54th  Street,  Thomas  E.  Murray,  Thomas  F.  Noonan. 

4th  District,  207  East  32d  Street,  Michael  F.  Blake,  John  G.  McTigue. 

6th  District,  96th  Street  and  Broadway,  William  Young,  Frederick  Spiegelberg,  Abram  EUenbogen. 

6th  District.  155-157  East  88th  Street,  Jacob  Marks.  Timothy  A.  Leary. 

7th  District,  70  Manhattan  Street,  John  R.  Davles,  S.  Clinton  Crane,  Samson  Frledlander. 

8th  District,  Sylvan  Place  and  121st  Street,  Leopold  Prince,  Carroll  Hayes. 

9th  District,  59th  Street  and   Madison   Avenue,   Edgar   J.    Lauer,    Frank   J.   Coleman,   George   L. 
Genung,  William  C.  Wilson. 

BRONX. 

Ist  District,  1400  WilUarosbrldge  Road,  Peter  A.  Shell,  Harry  Robltzek. 

2d   District,  East  162d  Street  and  Washington  Avenue,  William  E.  Morris,  Mlcliael  3.  Scanlan. 

BROOKLYN. 
1st  District,  State  and  Court  Streets,  James  A.  Dunne. 
2d    District,  495  Gates  Avenue,  John  R.  Farrar,  O.  G.  Estebrook. 
3d   District.  6  and  8  Lee  Avenue,  Wm.  J.  Bogenschutz,  Charles  J.  Carroll. 
4th  District,  14  Howard  Avenue,  Jacob  S.  Strahl. 
6th  District,  6220  Third  Avenue,  Cornelius  Furgueson. 
6th  District,  236  Duflfleid  Street,  Edgar  M.  Doughty,  William  D.  Niper.    . 
7th  District,  31   Pennsylvania  Avenue,   Charles   B.   Law,  Harrison  G.  Glore. 

QUEENS. 
1st  District,  115  Fifth  Street,  L.  I.  City,  John  H.  Hetherington. 
2d    District,  Broadway  and  Court  Street,  Elmhurst,  John  M.  Cragen. 
3d   District,  1908  Myrtle  Avenue,  Adam  Chrlstman,  Jr. 
-      4th  District,  Town  Hall,  Jamaica,  Edgar  F.  Hazleton. 

RICHMOND. 
1st  District,  Village  Hall,  New  Brighton,  Thomas  C.  Brown. 
2d   District,  Village  Hall,  Stapieton,  Arnold  J.  B.  Wedemeyer. 
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BANKS  IN  MANHATTAN  AND  BRONX. 

THE  New  York.CIearing  House  at  77  Cedar  Street  Is  composed  oJ  banks  and  trust  companies  assoclatea 
lor  exchanging  checks  and  bills  they  hold  against  one  another.  The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  ol  New  York 
and  the  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  at  New  York  also  clear.  Other  banks,  not  members  of  the 
association,  clear  through  members.  The  representatives  of  the  members  appear  at  the  Clearing  House 
at  10  o'clock  every  business  day.  with  the  checks  and  drafts  to  be  exchanged.  The  resulting  balances  are 
ascertained  In  about  an  hour,  and  before  1.30  o'clock  those  indebted  pay  their  balances,  and  after  that 
hour  the  other  banks  receive  the  amounts  due  them.     The  Clearing  House  has  been  in  operation  since  1853. 

Elsewhere  In  the  Almanac  will  be  found  statistics  as  to  the  capital,  profits,  loans,  gold  holdings,  and 
deposits  of  most  Institutions  named  in  this  table. 

Banks  are  open  from  10  A.  M.  to  3  P.  M.,  and  on  Satur'ays  from  10  A.  M.  to  12  noon. 

NATIONAL. 


Name. 


American  Exchange 

Atlantic 

Bank  of  Commerce 

Bank  of  New  York 

Battery  Park 

Bronx  National 

Butchers  &  Drovers' 

Chase 

Chatham  &  Phenlx 

Chemical 

Citizens'  National 

City 

Coal  and  Iron 

East  River 

Federal  Reserve 

Fifth  National 

First  National 

Garfield 

Gotham 

Hanover 

Harriman 

Importers  &  Traders' 

Irving  National 

Liberty 

Lincoln 

Market  and  Fulton 

Mechanics  &  Metals 

Merchaats  National 

National  Park 

New  York  County 

Seaboard 

Second  National 

Sherman 

Union  Exchange 

Bank  of  America 

Bank  of  Europe 

Bank  of  the  Manhattan  Co. 

Bank  of  Metropolis 

Bank  of  U.  S 

Berardinl 

Bowery 

Broadway  Central 

Bronx  Borough  Banls 

Bryant  Park 

Central  Mercantile 

Chelsea  Exchange 

Colonial 

Columbia. 

Commercial  Exchange 

Commonwealth 

Continental 

Corn  Exchange 

Cosmopolitan. 

Fidelity 

6th  Ave.  Bank  of  N.  Y 

German-American , . , , 

German  Exchange.  .'...,■... 

Germania 

Greenwich 

International 

Mercantile  B'k  of  Americas. 

Metropolitan 

Mutual 

New  Netherland 

N.  Y.  Prodofie  Exchange.  < . 

Pacific 

People's 

Public 

State 

Twenty-third  Ward 

Washington  Heights 

Westchester  Avenue 

Yorkville 


Location. 


128  Broadway 

257  Broadway 

31  Nassau  Street 

48  Wall  Street 

2  Broadway 

369  E.  149th  Street 

683  Broadway 

57  Broadway 

149  Broadway 

270  Broadway 

320  Broadway 

55  Wall  Street 

143  Liberty  Street 

680  Broadway 

Pine  and  Nassau  Streets 

Lexington  Ave.  and  23d  St.. . 

2  Wall  Street 

5th  Ave.,  corner  23d  Street. . . 

1819  Broadway 

Nassau  Street  corner  Pine 

527  5th  Avenue 

247  Broadway 

Woolworth  Building 

120  Broadway 

60-70  E.  42d  Street 

81  Fulton  Street 

20  Nassau  Street 

42  wall  Street 

214  Broadway 

79  8th  Avenue 

18  Broadway 

5th  Avenue,  corner  28th  St. . . 
33d  Street  and  Astor  Court. . 
21st  Street  and  5th  Avenue. . 

STATE. 


President. 


Lewis  L.  Clarke 

H.  D.  Kountze 

James  S.  Alexander.  . 
Herbert  L.  Grjggs 

E.  A.  De  Lima 

F.  A.  Wurzbach 

M.  M.  Valentine.  .  . . 
Eiig.  V.  R.  Thayer.. 
Louis  G.  Kaufman.. . 

P.  H.  Johnston 

Edwin  S.  Schcnck 

Jas.  A.  Stlllman 

John  T.  SprouU 

A.  H.  Giannini 

B.  Strong,  Jr.,  Gov.. 

E.  E.  Watts 

Francis  L.  Hine 

R.  W.  Poor 

Henry  H.  Bizallion.. 
William  Woodward.  . 
Jos.  W.  Haniman.. . 

H.  H.  Powell 

H.  E.  Ward 

Harvey  D.  Gibson.  . . 

Chas.  E.  Warren 

Robert  A.  Parker. . . . 

G.  W.  McGarrah 

R.  E.  Jones 

Richard  Delafield 

O.scar  Cooper 

Samuel  G.  Bayne. . . . 

Wm.  A.  Simonson 

E.  C.  Smith 

S.  H.  Herman 


Cashier. 


Arthur  P.  Lee. 
Frank  E.  Andruss. 
P...  W.  Saunders 
F.  C.  Metz,  Jr. 
A.  H.  Merry. 
H.arry  Kobe. 
W.  J.  Duane. 
A.  C.  Andrews. 
Bert.  L.  Haskins. 
E.  H.  Smith. 
\.  K.  Clieproan. 
W.  C.  Lenfestey. 
.Addison  H.  Day. 
H.  H.  Gibson. 
L.  H.  Hendricks. 
L.  P.  Hosmer. 
S.  A.  Welldon. 
A.  W.  Snow. 
H.  Howe. 
W.  E.  Cable,  Jr. 
H.  B.  Fonda. 
C.  F.  Regan. 

E.  D.  Junior. 

F.  W.  Walz. 
John  S.  Sammla. 
Wm.  M.  Rosendale. 
Josepli  S.  Hou.se. 
Owen  P.  Paynter. 
E.  V.  Connolly. 

L.  J.  Grinnon. 

G.  H.  Marfleld. 
C.  W.  Case. 
Chas.  W.  Ho<lson. 
G.  B.  Connlcy. 


44  Wall  Street 

1429  1st  Avenue 

40  Wall  Street 

31  Union  Square 

5th  Ave.  and  32d  St 

34  Mulberry  St 

124  Bowery 

2574  Broadway 

440  Tremont  Avenue 

220  W.  42d  Street 

1  E.  14th  Street 

266  W.  34th  Street 

Columbus  Ave.,  cor.  81st  St. 

507  6th  Avenue 

330  Bowery 

190  Bowery 

23  Broad  Street 

13  William  Street 

803  Prospect  Ave 

Madison  Ave.  and  75th  St. . . 

530  5th  Avenue 

23  Broad  Street 

330  Bowery 

190  Bowery -....., 

135  William  St 

17  Battery  Place , 

41  Pine  Street . ., 

4th  Avenue  &  23d  Street 

49-51  W.  33d  Street 

41  W.  34th  Street,. 

10  Broadway. ,. 

470  Broadway 

395  Canal  Street 

89  Delancey  Street 

374-8  Grand  Street , 

137th  Street  and  3d  Avenue. 
1915  Amsterdam  Avenue.  . . , 
1060  Southern  boulevard. . . 
1511  3d  Avenue 


William  H.  Perkins.  . 

Tlios.  Capek 

Stephen  Baker 

Stephen  Baker 

Joseph  S.  Marcus 

Mich.  Berardinl 

J.  Stanley  Fostsr 

Frank  Williams 

C.  A.\Becker 

W.  W.  Warner 

G.  W.  Craft 

A.  E.  Stilger 

Alexander  Walker 

Eli  H.  Bernhelm 

L.  A.  Fahs 

Chas.  A,  King 

J.  F.  Fredericlvs 

Walter  E.  Frew 

Geo.  B.  Williams 

Edward  H.  Peaslee.. . 

Theo.  Helzler 

Albert  Tag 

Jos.  M.  Adrian 

Edward  C.  Schaefer. . 

H.  W.  Ford 

J.  C.  Colgate 

Jas.  Brown 

Henry  OUeshelmer. . . 
Charles  A.  Saokett. . . . 
W.  F.  H.  Koplsch .  .  .  . 

G.  W.  McGarrah 

O.  H.  Cheney 

William  Milne 

Edward  S.  Rothschild 

H.  C.  Richard 

Charles  W.  Bogart. . . . 

John  Whalen 

Chas.  L.  Lee 

August  Zinsser.  Jr. . . . 


W.  M.  Bennet. 
Vincent  \V.  Woytisek, 

D.  H.  Pierson. 

E.  S.  Latfey. 
L.  K.  Hyde. 
P.  Berardinl. 
Charles  Essig. 
Anthony  Zlesat. 
C.  B.  Hampton. 

E.  F.  Glese. 

F.  L.  Fi.^her. 
W.  W.  Tappan. 
George  S.  Garr. 
W.  S.  Griffith. 
George  Kern. 

G.  F.  A.  Olt. 
F.  H.  Hornby. 
Edward  S.  Malmar. 
Wm.  F.  McLaughlio. 

E.  W.  Dutton. 
W.  G.  Gaston. 
J.  F.  Frederlchs. 
George  Kern. 
Loflin  Love. 

F.  Hammond. 

C.  E.  Blackford,  Jr.; 
W.  M.  Carlebach. 
August  C.  Corby. 
Hugh  N.  Klrklaad. 
Curtis  J.  Beard. 
Thos.  B.  Nichols. 

G.  W.  Gale. 
John  B.  Forsyth. 
C.  H.  Baldwin. 
John  Knelsel. 
Charles  P.  Bogart. 
W.  H.  Poggenburg. 
Russell  B.  Smith. 
Fred.  Rath. 
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TRUST  COMPANIES,  MANHATTAN. 


Name. 


Astor 

Bankers... 

Broadway 

Central  Union 

Columbia 

Commercial 

Corporation 

Empire 

Equitable 

Farmers'  Loan  &  Trust  Co. 

Efdelity 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Guaranty 

Hudson 

Irving 

Lawyers"  Title  &  Trust  Co.  . 

Lincoln 

Manhattan 

Manufacturers 

Mercantile 

Metropolitan 

N.  Y.  Lite  Ins.  &  Trust  Co 

New  York 

Scandinavian 

Title  Guarantee  &  Trust  Co 

Transatlantic 

U.  S.  Mortgage  &  Trust  Co. 
United  States 


Location. 


oth  Avenue  and  3Cttj  Street. 

16  Wall  Street 

233  Broadway 

80  Broad  way 

60  Broadway 

Broadway  and  41st  Street. . . 

37  Wall  Street 

120  Broadway 

37  Wall  Street 

22  William  Street 

Chambers  and  Hudson  Sts. . 

46  Wall  Street 

149  Broadway 

140  Broadway 

Broadway  and  39th  Street.. 

Woolworth  Building 

160  Broadway 

204  Fifth  Avenue 

481  Eighth  Aveune 

8th  Avenue  and  34th  Street. 

1 15  Broadway 

60  Wall  Street 

52  Wall  Street 

26  Broad  Street 

56  Broadway 

176  Broadway 

67  William  Street 

55  Cedar  Street 

45  Wall  Street 


President. 


E.  C.  Converse 

Seward  Prosser , 

Frederic  G.  Lee 

G.  W.  Davison 

Willard  V.  King 

R.  R.  Moore , 

H.  K.  McLaren , 

L.  W.  Baldwin , 

A.  W.  Kccch , 

E.  S.  Marstou 

S.  S.  Conover 

E.  C.  Delaneld 

H.  C.  Swords 

Charles  H.  Sabin 

Frank  V.  Baldwin 

Harrv  E.  Ward 

L.  V.  Bright 

Alex.  S.  Webb 

W.  I.  L.  Adams 

Nathan  Jonas 

C.  A.  Austin 

H.  I.  Pratt 

Waiter  Kerr 

M.  N.  Buckner; 

A.  V,  Ostrom 

C.  H.  Kelsey 

E.  O.  Stanley 

J.  W.  Flatten 

R.  W.  Sheldon 


Cashier. 


B.  Wyckofl 

B.  Wyckoff. 

J.  Williams,  Vlce-Pres. 

,M.  Ferguson,  Sec. 

R.  I.  Curran,  Sec. 

J.  G.  Komerich,  Sec. 

B.  S.  Mantz. 
W.  B.  Baldwin. 
Arthur  A.  Miller. 
A.  V.  Kelly,  Sec. 

S.  L.  Violl,  Asst.  Sec. 

C.  E.  Curtis. 

A.  J.  Morris,  Asst.  Sec, 

H.  R.  Johnston,  Tr. 

J.  J.  Brodorick,  Jr. 

E.  D.  Junior. 

W.  N.  Vail,  Sec. 

N.  F.  Griffln. 

Nath.  Mills,  Jr. 

Jas.  H.  Conroy. 

J.  C.  Traphagen. 

G.  W.  Hartmann. 

J.  L.  Van  Zelm,  Asst.S. 

Harry  Forsyth. 

M.  F.  Bayard. 

C.  C.  Harmstad. 

J.  S.  Freeman. 

H.  L.  Sorvoss,  Sec. 

W.  J.  Worcester,  Sec. 


BANKS    FOR    SAVINGS— MANHATTAN  AND  BRONX  (June  30,   1920). 


Name. 


American 

Bank  for  Savings. . .  . 

Bowery 

Broadway \  . . 

Bron.x 

Citizens' 

Comraonwealtb 

Dollar 

Dry  Dock 

East  River 

Enigrant  Industrial. 

Empire  City 

Excelsior 

Franklin 

Central 

Greenwicb 

Harlem 

Irving 

Italian 

Maiden  Lane 

Manhattan 

Metropolitan 

New  York  .■ 

North  River 

North  Side 

Seamen's 

Union  Dime 

Union  Square 

United  States 

Universal 

West  Side 


Location. 


115  W.  42d  Street 

280  4th  Avenue 

128  Bowery 

5  Park  Place 

Tremont  and  Park  Avenues. . 

56  Bowery 

2007  Amsterdam  Avenue. .  . . 

2808  3rd  Avenue 

341  Bowery 

291  Broadway 

51  Chambers  Street 

231  W.  125th  Street 

23d  Street  and  6th  Avenue. . . 
8th  Avenue,  cor.  42d  Street.  . 
Corner  4th  Ave.  and  14th  St. 

Oth  Avenue  &  16th  Street 

124  E.  125th  Street , 

115  Chambers  Street 

64  Spring  Street 

170  Broadway 

644  Broadway 

1  3rd  Avenue 

8th  Ave.,  corner  14th  Street.. 

31  W.  34th  Street 

3230  3d  Avenue 

74  Wall  Street 

6th  Avenue  and  40th  Street. . 

20  Union  Square 

606  Madison  Avenue 

149  Broadway 

110  6th  Avenue 


President. 


W.  M.  Campbell.... 

Walter  Trimble 

H.  A.  S^chenck 

H.  F.  Hutchinson. . . 

Wm.  B.  Altken 

Henry  Sayler 

J.  H.  Bosohen 

G.  E.  Edwards 

Andrew  Mills 

D.  S.  Ramsay 

John  J.  Puileyn 

A.  S.  Van  Winkle.  .  , 
Wm.  J.  Roome 

E.  K.  Satterlee 

Hubert  Cil'is 

James  Quinlan 

W.  E.  Trotter 

H.  E.  Tener 

J.  N.  Francolini .... 

F.  A.  Ringler 

C.  M.  Bird 

Robert  D.  Andrews. 

Wm.  Felsinger 

Charles  Rohe 

J.  G.  Borgstede 

Daniel  Barnes 

A.  P.  W.  Kinnan.  .  . 
W.  H.  Rockwood . . . 

W.  C.  Adams 

W.  F.  Brown 

C.  O.  Bigelow 


Deposits.     I      Surplus. 


84,794,280 

99,337,110 

129,602,150 

13,507,290 

4,055,240 
21,855,610 

2,344,120 

23,013,190 

68,504,100 

34,497,250 

185,703,330 

9,141,930 
21,732,270 
32,481,030 
105,836,620 
75,793,650 
34,523,410 
20,086,240 

9,581,190 

2,712,070 
12,020,030 
15,852,290 
46,995,130 
11,913,140 

3,870,740 
79,546,810 
56,325,630 
18,224,060 

8,197,830 

1,212,990 
"    6,132,270 


5341,600 

15,156,360 

18,440,850 

824,730 

143.870 

2,452,000 

61,880 

1,528,600 

6,090,000 

5,640,390 

16,405,310 

602,970 

1,498,700 

3,629,490 

8,849,710 

9,012,970 

2,734,710 

1,987,710 

620,180 

105,570 

1,464,250 

1,456,110 

5,188,700 

728,780 

109,240 

10,201,310 

4,744,630 

1,617,940 

354,510 

46,020 

410.600 


Surplus  flgurea  are  based  on  par  valuej  of  stocks  and  bonds. 
BROOKLYN  NATIONAL  AND  STATE  BANKS. 


Name. 


Bank  of  Flatbush 

Bank  of  Long  Island 

Coney  Island 

First  National 

First  National,  Jamaica. . . . 
First  National,  Ozone  Park 

-Greenpolnt  National 

Hamilton 

Hillside 

Homestead 

M  echanics' 

Moiitauk 

Nassau  National 

National  City 

National,  Far  Rockaway. . . 

North  Side 

People's  National 

Ridgewood  National 

The  Thrift , 


Location. 


Cor.  Flatbush  &  Church  Avs. 

Jamaica 

Surf  Avenue,  C.  I 

Broadway  and  Havemeyer. . . 

Jamaica 

Ozone  Park 

140  Greenpolnt  Avenue 

191  Montague  Street 

8302  Jamaica,  R.  H 

141  Pennsylvania  Avenue.. .  . 

Court  and  Montague 

5th  Avenue  and  Union  Street 

46  Court  Street 

350  Fulton  Street 

Far  Rockaway 

225  Havemeyer  Street 

1336  Broadway 

Myrtle  and  Cypress  Avenues 
255  Ryerson  Street 


President. 


W.  D.  Buckner,  Mgr. . . 

S.  R.  Smith , 

W.  J.  Ward^ , 

Joseph  Huber 

Starr  Brinkerhoff , 

John  B.  Reimer , 

D.  E.  Freudenbcrger. . . 
Wili.ird  E.  Edmister.  . . , 
Joel  Fowler.  .......... 

E.  L.  Rockefeller 

Harry  M.  De  Mott. . .  . 

J.  Webb  Nash 

G.  Foster  Smith 

Henry  M.  Wells 

H.  G.  Heyson 

Paul  E.  Bonner 

George  W.  Spence 

Louis  Berger 

Chas.  M.  Pratt 


Cashier. 


C.  Straub,  Asst.  Mgr. 
George  S.  Downing.  , 
G.  H.  Mailey. 

A.  P.  Verity. 
Wm.  Peter.son. 
W.  L.  Hopkins. 
Walter  Wilmurt. 
Geo.  Hadden,  Sec. 
Frederick  Boschen, 
George  L.  Porter. 
Wilton  C.  Donu. 

J.  R.  Valentine. 
H.  P.  Schoenberner. 

B.  T.  Van  Benthuvsen. 
S.  R.  Weston. 
Henry  Billman. 

W.  F.  Cawthorne. 

C.  V.  Gunther. 
John  C.  Maddock. 
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BROOKLYN  AND  QUEENS  TRUST  COMPANIES. 


Brooklyn 

Franklin 

Bamilton 

Kings  County 

Manufacturers' 

People's. 

Title  Guar.  &  Trust  Co. 


177  Montague  Street 

166  Montague  Street 

191  Montague  Street 

342  Fulton  Street 

774  Broadway 

181  Montague  Street 

175  Remsen  Street 


li.  P.  Maynard 

E.  C.  Delalleld 

W.  E.  Edmister 

J.  D.  Fairchild 

Nathan  S.  Jonas 

C.  A.  Boody 

F.  L.  Snlften.  Manager . 


H.  U.  Silleck,  Asst.  Sec. 
E.  S.  Blagden. 
George  Hadden. 
Thomas  Blake. 
James  H.  Conroy. 
W.  A.  Fischer,  Sec. 
J.  E.  Keeler,  Asst.Mgr. 


BROOKLYN  BANKS  FOR  SAVINGS.— FIGURES  ARE  AS  OF  JUNE  30.  1920. 


Name. 


Bay  Ridge 

Brevoort .... 

Brooklyn 

Bushwick 

City 

College  Point 

Dime 

Dime  o(  Williamsburg. 

Kast  Brooklyn 

East  Dist.  (Roosevelt) 

East  New  York 

Flatbush 

Fulton 

Greater  New  York. .  . 

Greenooint 

Hamburg 

Home ■ 

Jamaica 

Kings  County 

Lincoln  

Long  Island  City 

Prudential 

Queens  County 

South  Brooklyn 

Sumner 

Williamsburg 


Location. 


5517  5th  Avenue 

522  >4ostrand  Avenue 

Clinton  and  Pierrepont  Sts. . 
Grand  St*  cor.  Graham  Ave. 
Cor.  Flatbush  &  Laf'y'te  Avs 

313  13th  St 

De  Kal'j  Ave.  &  Fulton  St.    . 
So.  5th  St.,  cor.  Havcmeyer. . 

643  Myrtle  Avenue 

Broadway  and  Gates  Ave. . .  . 
Atlantic  and  Penna.  Aves.. .  . 

910  Flatbush  Ave 

375  Fulton  Street.. 

498  5th  Avenue 

807  Manhattan  Avenue 

1451  Myrtle  Avenue 

804  Manhattan  Avenue 

360  Fulton  Street,  Jamaica.. . 
Broadway,  cor.  Bedford  Ave 

531  Broadway 

Bridge  Plaza 

B'way,  Vernon  &  Styvsnt  Av 

80  Main  St.,  Flushing 

160  Atlantic  Avenue 

12  Graham  Avenue 

Broadway  and  Driggs  Ave.  . . 


President. 

M.  T.  Lewis.  .  .  , 
H.  M.  Smith     . 

C.  Hadden 

J.  E.  Brown.. . . 
R.  Rushmorc.  . . 
W.  W.  Weitling.  . 

R.  S.  Walker 

W.  P.  Sturgis 

E.  F.  Barnes 

John  W.  Fraser.  . 
E.  A.  Richards. .  . 
H.  B.  Hawkins. .  . 
Adolph  Goepel.    . 

C.  J.  Obermayer. 
Geo.  W.  Felter.  .  . 
David  Engel. .  .    . 
M.  W.  Gleason.. 
W.  W.  Glllen.  .  . 

H.  G.  Taylor 

Charles  Froeb.  . . 
W.  J.  Burnet 

D.  W.  Kaatze 

W.  T.  James 

W.  J.  Coombs. .  . 
A.  S.  Somers. .  . 
A.  D.  Baird 


Deposits. 


S2 

8 

62. 

8 

7, 

2-. 

65 

13 

11 

14 

6 

3 

14 

9 

14 

4 


14 

31 

13 

5, 

6 

28 

1 

92 


635,690 
184,780 
438,960 
9.52,090 
364,690 
518,810 
149,100 
530,780 
438,110 
760,850 
730,300 
101,220 
209,580 
657,430 
472,390 
123,420 
916,110 
402,920 
336,210 
543,670 
689,400 
379,890 
018,710 
638,000 
881,380 
292,690 


Surplus. 


564^10 
488,520 

8,262,360 
669,220 
323,370 
237,430 

6,457,010 
847,130 

1,029,370 

783,380 

616,720 

78.600 

1,293,040 
353.150 

3,050,570 

126,600 

35,330 

609,750 

1,493,340 

2,453,390 

1,470,520 
206,630 
472,380 

3,288,000 

99,840 

13,659,600 


PROMINENT    SOCIAL    CLUBS    IN    BIC    CITIES    IN    UNITED    STATES. 


Atlanta — Athletic,  37  Auburn  Ave.;  Capital  Citv, 
Harris  and  Peachtree  Sts. 

Baltimore — Arundel,  1,000  N.  Charles  St.: 
Baltimore,  Charles  and  Madison  Sts.-.Covnlry,  Roland 
Paxk;  Johns  Hopkins,  227  W.  Monument  St.;  Mary- 
land, 1  E.  Eager  St.;  Merchants',  206  E.  German  St.; 
University,  801  N.  Charles  St. 

Boston — Algonquin,  217  Commonwealth  Ave.; 
Automobile,  100  Stuart  St.;  Boston  Art,  Newbury 
and  Dartmouth  Sts.;  Boston  Athletic,  Exeter  and 
Blagden  Sts.;  Chilton,  152  Commonwealth  Ave.; 
Exchange,  Milk  and  Battery  March  Sts.;  Harvard, 
374  Commonwealth  Ave.;  Mayflower,  6  Park  St.; 
New  Riding,  52  Hemenway  St.;  St.  Botolph,  4  New- 
bury St.;  Somerset,  42  Beacon  St.;  Tavern,  4  Boylston 
PI.;  Tennis  <fc  Racquet  S39  Boyleston  St.;  Union, 
8  Park  St.;    University,  270  Beacon  St. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.— Buffalo  388  Delaware  Ave.: 
Canoe,  1,051  Elllcott  Sq.;  Country,  Williamsville 
Rd.;  Elllcott,  Elllcott  So.:  Garret,  205  Bryant  St.; 
Park,  1,401  Elmwood  Ave.;  Saturn,  88  Edward  St.; 
'''wentieth  Century,  595  Delaware  Ave.;  University, 
546  Delaware  Ave. 

Charleston — Care  Una  Yacht  East  Bay;  Charles- 
ton: Country. 

Chicago — Casino,  167  E.  Delaware  PI.;  Caxton, 
410  So.  Michigan  Ave.;  Chicago,  Michigan  Ave. 
and  Van  Biiren  St.;  Chicago  Atnletic,  125  Michigan 
Ave.;  Literary,  410  So.  Michigan  Ave.;  Fortnightly, 
203  Michigan  Ave;  South  Shor<:  Country,  70iti  St. 
ai.d  The  Lake;  Union  League,  108  Jackson  Boulevard; 
University,  76  E.  Monroe  St.:  Woman's  Country, 
410  So.  Michigan  Ave.:  Woman's  Athletic,  606  So. 
Michigan  Ave. 

Cincianati— Commercial;  Country,  Grandln  Rd.; 
Queen  Cuy,  Seventh  and  Elm  Sts.;  University, 
Broadway  and  Fourth  St. 

Cleveland,  OM<y— Country,  Lake  Shore  Boule- 
vard; Mayfield  Country,  Mayfleld  Rd.;  Roadside, 
St.  Clair  Ave.;  Tavern,  E.  36th  St.  and  Prospect 
Ave.;  Union,  1,211  Euclid  Ave.;  University,  3,813 
Euclid  Ave. 

Detroit — College,  50  Peterboro  St.;  Country, 
Grosse  Pte.  Farms;  Detroit,  Fort  and  Cass  Sts.; 
'^elloucraft,  70  Washington  Boulevard;  Ingleside, 
Woodward   and  Atkinson   Sts.;   Twentieth  Century, 


Columbia  and  Witherell;    University,  Jefferson  and 
Russell;  Yondotega. 

Los  Angeles — California,  Fifth  and  Hill  Sts.: 
Jonathan,  Pacific  Elec.  Bldg.;  University,  Sixth  and 
Hill  Sts. 

Minneapolis — Minikahda;  Minneapolis,  So 
Second  Ave.;   University,  41  Seventh  St. 

New  Orleans — Boston,  824  Canal  St.;  Carnival 
German,  Cotton  E.xchange  Bldg.;  Louisiana,  Canal 
and  Carondelet  Sts.;  Country,  Napoleon  Ave.;  Pick- 
wick, Canal  n.  Rampart  St.;  Round  Table,  1,435 
Jackson  St.;  Stratford,  313  St.  Charles  St. 

Philadelphia — Acorn,  1,618  Walnut  St.;  Art, 
220  So.  Broad  St.;  Franklin  Inn,  Camac  and  St. 
James  Sts.;  Markham,  212  So.  15th  St.;  Penn,  720 
Locust  St.;  Philadelphia,  1,301  Walnut  St.;  Princeton, 
1,223  Locust  St.;  Racquet,  16th  St.,  near  Walnut' 
St.;  Riltenhouse,  1,811  Walnut  St.;  St.  Anthony, 
32  So.  22nd  St.;  Union  League,  Broad  and  Walnut 
Sts.;   University,  1,510  Walnut  St. 

Pittsburgh — Duquesne,  325  Sixth  Ave.;  Pitts- 
burgh, 425  Penn  Ave.;  Pittsburgh  Athletic,  Grant 
Boulevard  and  Fifth  St.;  Union,  Frlck  -Bldg.; 
University,  Grant  Boulevard  near  Fifth  St. 

Richmond — Commonioealth,  Monroe  and  Frahk- 
lin  Sts.;  Country;  Westmoreland,  601  E.  Grace  St.; 
Woman's. 

St.  Louis — Commercial;  Log  Cabin;  Mercantile, 
Seventh  and  Locust  Sts.;  Noonday,  Security  Bldg.; 
Racquet,  476  N.  Kingshighway ;  Round  Table;  St. 
■Louis,  3,663  Llndell  St.:  University,  607  N.  Grand 
Ave.;  Wedtiesday,  Taylor  and  Westminster  Sts.; 
Woman's,  3,621  Washington  Ave. 

St.  Paul — Minnesota;  Town  &  Country,  Marshall 
Ave.;  University,  Summit  and  Ramsey  Sts. 

San  Francisco — Athenian- Nile,  14th  and  Franklin 
Sts.;  Bohemian,  Post  and  Taylor  Sts.;  Family,  545 
Powell  St.;  Francisco,  560  Sutter  St.;  Holluschickie, 
700  Mason  St.;  Olympic,  Post  St.,  near  Mason  St.; 
Pacific  Union,  1,000  California  St.;  Town  &, Country, 
218  Stockton  St.;  University,  Powell  and  California 
Sts. 

Savannah — Chatham  Hunt. 

Washington — Alibi,  1,806  I  St.;  Army  &  Navy, 
Farragut  Sq.;  Cosmos,  1,520  H  St.;  Metropolitan, 
1,700  H  St.;  Riding  &  Hunt,  22nd  and  P  Sts.;  Uni- 
versity, 930  16th  St.;  Washington,  1,701  K  St. 
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New  York  City — Principal  Clubs. 


PRINCIPAL    CLUBS    IN    NEW    YORK    CITY. 

The  date  of  organization  Is  in  parenthesis,  followed  by  the  number  of  members.     Where  there  are  two 
totals,  the  ttrst  is  that  of  resident  members;  the  second,  that  of  non-resident  members. 
Aero  of  America,  11  E.  38th  St.  (1905);  2,000;  Pres., 


J.  De  M.  Thompson;  Sec,  Aug.  Post 
Aidine,   200    Fifth   Ave.    (1888);    1,000;    Pres.,   Dr. 

O.  S.  Marden;  Sec,  Dr.  Walter  Laidlaw. 
Alpha  Delta    Phi,    136  W.  44th  St.   (1890);    1,000; 

Pres.,  Arthur  C.  James;  Sec,  Geo.  M.  Schurmau. 
Arkwright,    320    B'way    (1893);    900;    Pres.,    J.    H. 

Shook;  Sec,  Wm.  Widnalt,  Jr. 
Army  and  Navy,  18  Gramercy  Park  (1889);  2,750; 

Pres.,  Geo.  W.  J.  Nicholson;  Sec,  Capt.  Theo.  S. 

Farrelly. 
Authors,  Seventh  Ave.  cor.  W.  56t.h  St.  (1882);  250; 

Pres.,  John  Erskine;  Sec,  Ernest  Ingersoll. 
Automobile  of  America,   54th  St.,   west  of  B'way 

(1899):  3,643;  Pres.,  A.  J.  Hemphill;  Sec,  Elmer 

Thompson.  ■- 

Bankers',    120   B'way    (1915);   3,000:    Pres.,   A.    B. 

Hepburn:  Sec,  Ralph  Lane. 
Barnard,  Carnegie  Building  (1894);  497;  Pres.,  W. 

L.  Bogert;  Sec,  Miss  L.  Tibbett. 
Brooklyn  Engineers,  117  Remsen  St.  (1896):  425; 

Pres.,  H.  C.  Keith;  Sec,  J.  Strachan. 
Brooklyn    Press,    5    Willoughby    St.    (1912);    200; 

Pres.,  G.  Bloch;  Sec,  C.  M.  Armstrong. 
Caledonian,  N.  Y.,  846  Seventh  Ave.   (1856);  500; 

Chief,   J.   R.  Donaldson;   Sec,   J.   H.   Whiteford. 
Calumet,  12  W.  56th  St.  (1879);  408;  Pres.,  S.  O. 

Edmonds;  Sec,  S.  F.  Barry. 
Camera,  121  W.  68th  St.  (1896);  225;  Pres.,  J.  H. 

McKinley;  Sec,  M.  W.  Tingiey. 
Catholic,    120   Central    Park    South    (1871);    1,300; 

Pres.,  T.  F.  Farrell:  Sec,  E.  A.  Arnold. 
Century  Association,  7  W.  43d  St.   (1847);   1,300; 

Pres.,  Elihu  Root;  Sec,  A.  D.  Noyes. 
Chemists',  52  E.  41st  St.  (1898);  1,730;  Pres.,  Ellwood 

Hendrlck;  Sec,  J.  M.  Klotz. 
City  Athletic,   60  W.   o4th  St.   (1908):  940;   Pres., 

S.  R.  Guggenheim;  Sec,  S.  T.  Stern. 
City  Club,  55  W.  44th  St.  (1892);  1,300;  700;  Pres  , 

N.  S.  Spencer;  Sec,  R.  V.  Ingorsoll. 
Clergy,   200   Fifth   Ave.    (1915);   696;   Pres.,   A.   P. 

Atterbury,  D.  D.;  Sec,  N.  Laldlaw. 
Colony,   564  Park  Ave.    (1903):    1,350:   400:   Pres., 

Ruth  Morgan:  Sec,  Magee  Ellsworth. 
Columbia  University,  4  W.  43d  St.   (1901):  2,169; 

Pres.,  C.  H.  Mapes;  Sec,  H.  K.  Masters. 
Congress  C.  of  Kings  Co.,  586  Bedford  Ave.  (1900) ; 

650;  Pres.,  Geo.  Stark;  Sec,  T.  W.  f:hristy. 
Crescent  Athletic,  129  Pierrepont  St.  (1886);   2,500: 

Pres..  W.  F.  Hagarty;  Sec,  A.  S.  Hart. 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  Hotel  Astor   (1S91): 

300;  Regent,  Mrs.  J.  F,  Hememvay:  Sec,  Mrs. 

H.  w.  wm. 

Delta  Kappa  Epsilon,  30  AV.  44th  St.  (1916);  1,600: 

Pres.,  Jaa.  T.  Lee;  Sec,  Jas.  A.  Hawes. 
Delta  Tau  Delta,  25*  Madison  Ave.   (1908):  200: 

Pres.,  F.  C.  Brlggs;  Sec,  R.  Bisseli.    - 
Dickens  Fellowship,  15  Gramercy  Park;  Pros.,  Dr. 

L.  W.  Allen;  Sec,  Miss  Mary  B.  Sabin. 
En-4neers',  32   \V.   40th    St.    (1888);    2,300;    Pres.. 

L.  C.  Holden;  Sec,  J.  Strothers. 
FrUirs',  108  W.  4.Sth  St.  (1901):  1,800:    Abbot.  Geo. 
M.  Cohan:  Dean,  J.  J.  Gleason;  Sec,  J.  F.  Stephens. 
Green  Room,  139  W.  47th  St.  (1902);  600:  Prompter. 

H.  CortDcU;  Sec,  H.  I.  Young. 
Grolier,  47  E.  69th  St.   (1884):  250:   170;  Pres.,  H. 

W.  Kent;  Sec,  W.  Gillis. 
Harmonic,  4  E.   GOth  St    (1852);  900;  Sec,  W.  J. 

Rose. 
Hanover,   Bedford   Ave.   and   Rodney   St.    (1890): 

Pres.,  C.  C.  Molienhauer;  Sec.   C.  B.  Andrews. 
Har\'ard,   27   W.   44t.h   St.    (1875);   5,525;   Sec,    F. 

Rogers. 
Huguenot,  of  America,  2  W.  45th  St.  (1883):  450: 

Pres.-Gen.,    Wm.    Mitchell;    Sec,    Miss    M.    A. 

Jockey.  18  E.  41st.   (1894);  32;   16:  Pros.,,  Major 

A.  Belmont;  Sec,  H.  K.  Kuapp. 
Knickerbocker,  807   Fifth  Ave.   (1871);  650:   Pres., 

W.  B.  Duncan;  Sec,  L.  F.  H.  Betts. 
Lambs',  130  W.  44th  St.   (1874);   1,550:   Shepherd, 

R.  H.  Burnslde;  Sec,  C.  A.  Stevenson. 
Lawyers',   115  B'way   (1887);    1,000;   Pros.,    W.  A. 

Butler;  Sec,  R.  G.  Babbage. 


Lotos,    110  W.   57th   St.    (1870);  849;   386;   Pres., 

C.  S  Lord:  Sec,  C.  W.  Price.  (^     . 

Manhattan,  32  E-  26th  St.  (1865);  650;  180;  Prea., 

Phoenix  lugraliam;  Sec,  Albert  Tilt. 
Manhattan   Single  Tax,   32   Union   Square   (1889); 

400;   Pres.,  J.  R.   Brown;  Sec,  E.  H.  Underhill. 
Manliattan  Chess,  71.st  St.  and  B'way  (1876);  231; 

Pres.,  A.  Martinez. 
Masonic,  46  W.  24th  St.    (1894);   1,288;  Pres.,  W. 

li.  Miller;  Sec,  G.  W.  Gale. 
Metropolis,    105   W.    57th    St.   (1S79);   600;    Pres., 

I.  L.  Ernst;  Sec,  Z.  D.  Bernstein. 
Metropolitan,   1  E.  60t,h  St.   (1891):   1,400;  Pres., 

F.  R.  Sturgis;  Sec,  P.  R.  Pyne. 
Montauk,    Lincoln    Place   and    Eighth   Ave.;    650; 

Sec,  B.  A.  Greenet 
National   Arts,    15  Gramercy  Park   (1898);    1,800; 

Pres.,  3:  G.  Agar;  Sec,  J.  C.  Oswald. 
National  Democratic,  617  Fifth  Ave.   (1890);  850; 

Pres.,  J.  M.  Riehle:  Sec.  W.  H.  Jasper. 
Navy,    15   E.   41st.    (1920);   3,000;   Pres.,   Franklin 

Roosevelt:  Sec,  Mott  Schmitt. 
New  York,  20  W.  40th  St.  (1845);  700;  Pres.,  A.  W. 

Morse;  Sec,  J.  J.  ('rawford. 
New  York  Athletic,  58  W.  59th  St.   (1868);  6,700: 

Pres.,  G.  J.  Corbett;  Sec,  F.  R.  Fortmeyer. 
New  York  Railroad,  95  Liberty  St.   (1872);  2,400; 

Ch.  Exec.  Com.,  H.  H.  Vreeland:  Sec,  H.  D. 

Vought. 
New   York   Yacht,   37   W.   44th  St.    (1844);  2,200; 

Pres.,  J.  P.   Morgan;  Sec,  G.   A.  Cormack. 
Nippon,  161  W.  93d  St.  (1900) :  470;  Sec.  S.  Shinozakl. 
Overseas  Club  and  Patrotic  League,  Majestic  Ho- 
tel  (1910):  200;  Pres.,  H.  J.  Riley;  Sec  A.  F. 

Invcrarity. 
Phi  Gamma  Delta.  34  W.  44th  St.    (1886);  875; 

Pres.,  H.  W.  Nuckols;  Sec,  Jas.  I''.  Connor. 
Players,  The,    16   Gramercy   Park    (1888);    1,000; 

Pres.,  John  Drew;  Sec,  H.  T.  Nichols. 
Press  (N.  Y.),  21  Spruce  St.  (1872);  1,000;  Pres., 

E.  P.  Howard ;  Sec,  C.  H.  Red  fern. 
Princeton,  of  N.  Y..  44tli  St.  and  Vanderbllt  Ave. 

(1899);  2,026;  Pres.,  R.  E.  Dwight;  Sec,  S.  G. 

Etherington. 
Progress,  88th  St.  and  Central  Park  West  (1860); 

588;  Pre.".,  Marc  Eisner;  Sec.  Louis  Gans. 
Racquet  and  Tonnis,  370  Park  Ave.  (1875):  2,100; 

Pres.,  H.  K.  Knapp;  Sec,  Sherman  Day. 
Reform,  9  So.  William  St.  (1888);  400:  Pres.,  E.  J. 

Shriver;  Sec,  8.  Newborg. 
Republican,  of  Cilj-  of  N.  Y.,  54  W.  40th  St.  (1879); 

2,100:  Pies.,  Chas.  D.  Hillis;  Sec,  O.  W.  Ehr- 

hoiu. 
Rotary,   of   N.   Y.,   Hotel    McAlpin    (1909);   465; 

Pres,  R.  J.  Knoeppel:  Sec,  W.  J.  Beamish. 
St.  Nicholas,  7  W.  4'ith  St.  (1875):  372;  Pres.,  F.  P. 

Warfleld;  Sec,  J.  B.  Sheffield. 
Salmagundi,  47  Fifth  Ave.  (1871):  550;  Pres.,  J.  M. 

Rhind:  Sec,  W.  Neumuller. 
Siema  Alpha  Ep.silon,  51  W.  48th  St.;  Pres.,  W.  M. 

Billing;  Sec,  Howard  Carlson. 
Teebnologv.     17    Gramercy    Park    (1903):    1,000; 

Pres.,  R.  D.  Sheridan:  Sec.  T.  D.  A.  Brophy. 
Three  Arts,   .340  W.  85th  St.    (1908):   600:  Pres., 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Hammond;  Sec,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Hoadley. 
Turn  Vcreiu  'X     \  .).  a'yth  St..  and  Lexington  Ave. 

(1850):   First  Speaker,   B.    W.   Weller;   Sec,   F. 

Kirchnor, 
Union,  Fifth  Avcand  51st  St.  (1S36):  1,600;  PreS,, 

L.  K.  Wllmerdlng;  Sec.  C.  K.  Beekman. 
Union  League,  of  N.Y.,  1  E.  39th  St.  (1863);  Pres., 

H.  P    Davison;  Sec.  H.  A.  Gushing. 
University,  1  W.  51th  St.  (1865) ;  4,200;  Pres.,  A.  B. 

Henburn;  Sec.  S.  H.  Ordway. 
Vatel  C,  Inc..  132  W.  4Sth  St.  (1914);  700:  Pres., 

Chas.   Scott;   Mgr.,  R.   Bachman. 
West  Side,  270  W.  84th  St.  (1886) ;  205;  Pres.,  F.  A. 

Baggs;  Sec,  T.  B.  Chrystal. 
Willinms,  291  Madison  Ave.  (1913):  1,146;  Pres., 

Max  B.  Berking;  Sec,  J.  R.  Greene.  ^ 
Women's  Uulverslty,  106  E.  52d  St.  (1891):  1,250; 

Pres.,  Miss  Sarah  Dean;  Sec,  Miss  Anna  Board- 
man. 
Yale,of  N.Y.C.,44th  St.  and'Vanderbilt  Ave.(1897); 

4,900:  Pres.,  M.  N.  Buckner;  Sec,  L.  Piatt. 


New  York  City — Care  of  Tuberculous',  Public  Baths.         545 

INSTITUTIONAL    CARE    FOR    N.    Y.    CITY'S    TUBERCULOUS. 

Persons  suffering  from  tuberculosis  suitable  for  and  desiring  Institutional  care,  are  received  In  hospitals 
and  sanatoria  belonging  to  the  city,  or  are  accepted  as  proper  public  charges  in  those  under  private  manage- 
ment which  have  the  certificate  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  that  they  comply  with  its  rules  and  recula/^ 
tioDS  after  they  have  been  accepted  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  through 
the  Tuberculosis  Hospital  Admission  Bureau,  at  124  E.  59th  Street,  Manhattan,  or  (for  Otisville  Sanatorium 
and  Riverside  Hospital)  by  the  Department  of  Health  s  Hospital  Diagnosis  Station,  at  128  Prince  .Street, 
Manhattan.  Patients  are-examined  at  the  Tuberculosis  Hospital  Admission  Bureau  on  Monday,  Wednes- 
dav  and  Friday,  between  9  A.  M.  and  12  o'clocic  noon;  children,  for  prevenforla,  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays 
from  9  to  10  30  A.  M.  The  hours  of  the  Department  of  Health's  Hospital  Dla.gnosls  Station  are  2  to  4  P.  M. 
Monday  Wednesday  and  Friday.  Applications  for  Ray  Brook,  Otisville,  and  Bedford  sanatoria  and  Farm- 
Ingdxle  and  St  Agatha's  preventorla  are  to  be  written  out  In  duplicate,  on  epecl:,!  forme,  by  the  patients' 
physicians  or  by  the  Tuberculosis  Clinic  of  the  district  wherein  the  pateint  resides.  i 

in  the  case  of  applicants  for  admission  to  these  sanatoria,  it  is  required  that  temperature  and  pulse  and 
respiration  rates  be  taken  on  three  different  days  and  be  recorded  on  the  record  card,  together  with  the  result 
of  sputum  and  urine  examinations,  and  that  the  stage  of  the  disease  be  given  and  shown  by  appropriate 
chest  markings  on  the  record.  Cards  must  be  sent  promptly  to  the  Tuberculosis  Hospital  Admission  Bureau 
or  to  the  Hospital  Diagnosis  Station,  according  to  the  institution  desired  P.itients  are  usually  admitted  to 
sanatoria  from  one  to  three  weeks  after  cards  are  received.  All  are  subject  to  a  final  examination  at  one  of 
the  two  above  mentioned  stations,  by  the  physician  designated  by  the  institution  In  question.  Physicians 
desiring  application  cards  for  tubcrculiir  patients  for  admission  to  hospital  or  sanatoria,  or  for  children  of 
tubercular  parents  for  admission  to  preventorla.  may  obtain  them  from  the  Tuberculosis  Hospital  Admission 
Bureau  145  Worth  Street,  Manhattan,  or  from  the  Hospital  Diagnosis  Station,  128  Prince  Street,  Manhattan. 
In  ail  the  institutions  in  question  patients  are  received  free  of  charge,  if  unable  to  pay,  but  if  able  to  do  so 
they  must  pay  part  or  all  of  the  cost  A  representative  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  or  of  the 
Department  of  Health  verifies  a  patient's  residence,  and  investigates  the  ability  to  pay  of  those  legally 

respons^^  ygrt  sfg^j  Hospital  for  Incipient  Tuberculosis,  Ray  Brook.  N.  Y. — This  institution  receives  about 
85  incipient  cases,  without  complications,  from  New  York  City,  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
over  16  vears  of  age.  Foreign  born  women,  in  the  country  over  six  years,  although  not  citizens,  are  eligible. 
All  applicants  must  have  resided  in  New  York  at  least  one  year.     High  temperature  or  rapid  pulse  Is  cause 

'^^  'IvfuTii^fpal  Sanatorium,  Otisville,  N.  y— The  sanatorium  has  a  capacity  of  599.  Ambulant  early  favor- 
able cases  that  are  residents  of  the  city  are  admitted  Males  and  females  up  to  50  years  of  age  and  children 
between  4  and  14  years  are  received.  Reasons  for  rejection  are,  a  daily  temperature  of  100  degrees  t ., 
unless  all  other  features  of  ca^e  are  favorable,  occasional  high  temperature  (103  degrees  or  more),  habitual 

Laivs  Governing  Free  Treatment. — The  laws  of  the  State  and  city  place  certain  restrictions  upon  the 
extension  of  relief  by  the  City  of  New  York.     These  arc  as  follows:  .^  ,    .      .        .   „  ^  „,,„„„  ,„t„ 

Financial  Condition. — Persons  who  are  without  means  to  pay  for  their  treatment,  and  whose  rela- 
tives, legally  responsible,  are  unable  to  do  so.  are  entitled  to  care  at  city  expense 

■)  Residence  — One  year's  residence  in  Greater  New  York  is  required  for  all  hospital,  sanatoria  and  pre- 
ventorla cases.  Applicants  for  Ray  Brook  Sanatorium  must  have  been  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  at 
least  one  year,  and  residents  of  the  city  for  one  year.  .     ,        ..      „  j      „  „„» 

Aliens. — These  are  persons  who  have  resided  m  the  United  States  for  less  than  five  years,  and  are  not 
citizens.  If  sick,  they  are  entitled  to  hospital  care,  pending  arrangement  for  their  deportation  to  tne 
country  from  which  they  emigrated.  .,,.,„ /,  ™u,^ 

Non-Residents. — Persons  coming  from  another  State,  where  they  have  a  legal  residence,  and  who 
have  been  in  Greater  New  York  tor  less  than  one  year  come  under  thiS  classification.  These  persons,  if 
sick  are  entitled  to  hospital  care,  but  must  be  referred  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  for  transportation 
back  to  the  town  of  their  last  legal  settlement.     The  State  Department  of  Public  Chanties  cares  for  cases 

State%oor. — 'these  are  those  who  have  not  resided  in  any  county  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  60 
flays  within  the  last  vcar.  They  are  entitled  to  hospital  care,  and  are  referred  to  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties, the  State  paying  for  their  care  and  treatment  until  such  time  as  they  can  be  transferred  to  the  place  w 
their  last  legal  settlement.  In  the  case  of  all  patients  coming  from  out  of  town,  it  Is  important  to  snow 
whether  they  have  received  previous  treatment  in  an  institution  as  public  charges,  in  the^  town  or  city  where 
they  came  from.  When  they  have  been  public  charges  elsewhere  they  cannot  gain  a  legal  settlement  in  New 
York  City.  In  the  case  of  aliens,  non-residents,  and  State  poor,  the  necessary  papers  for  reference  to  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  are  prepared  by  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  after  such 
patients  have  been  admitted  to  a  suitable  institution. 

NEW  LAW  AS  TO  CARE  OF  TUBERCULOSIS. 
A  New  York  law  (chapter  900.  approved  May  21.  1920)  provides  for  the  listing  and  recommendation 
by  the  State  Commissioner  of  Health  of  private  institutions  and  awellings  found  suitable  for  the  board 
and  lodging  of  tuberculous  patients,  and  further  provides  for  State  .aid  to  tuberculous  Pf t»onts  not  bert^ 
ridden.  whS  are  unable  to  pay  either  in  whole  or  in  part  for  such  board  and  lodging  A  fi-'«ed  and  unlforin 
rate  of  payment  for  board  and  lodging  Is  prescribed  by  the  State  Department  of  Health,  except  that  the 
rate  of  paynxent  is  determined  by  the  City  Department  of  Health  and  the  Commissioner  of  HeaUh  as  tc 
patients  raiding  In  citlls  ol  the  first  class  The  health  officer  of  the  city.  town,  or  village  monthly  In  ad- 
vance,  coUects  from  each  person  residing  within  their  respective  districts  who  Is  boarded  and  lodged  he.  ^^ 
under  except  such  wTiom  the  health  officer  of  the  city  town  or  village  shall  find  t"  be  financially  uname 
W  pay  such  expense,  one-third  oi  the  expense  of  boarding  and  lodging  of  each  such  patient  and  pay  the 
same  Into  the  county  treasury.  


PUBLIC    BATHS    AND    COMFORT    STATIONS,    MANHATTAN. 

Shower  baths  and  tubs,  but  no  pools— 133  Allen  St.,  83  Carmine  St..  100  Cherry  St.  (corner  Oliver 

^*-\^^sl?on\^^^!^4's'^.^mVn1  ^^•olfi5^R,^t^^s^k..'f26^RlVl^^g'?ol^St..  23rd  St.  and  Ave.  A  (corner). 

*°'  CoSt^sVa?l1^f-Btuefypi?l  HanSvi^Sq.  Chatham  Sq.,  Sherifl  and  Delancey  Sts..  Queens- 
horn  RrTricfi  f59th  sTlnd  2d  Ave)  1st  Ave.  and  125th  St.  (at  Willis  Ave.  Bridge),  3rd  Ave.  and  129th 
St  pfrkAvi.  and  125th  s!!:  LongkcreSq.  (Broadway  and  47th  St.).  Greeley  Sq.  (Broadway  and  32d  St.), 
Abingdon  Sq..  Mall  St.  (City  Hall  Park). 

PUBLIC    BATHS    IN    BROOKLYN. 
Coney  island.  Surf  Ave.  and  W.  5th  St.     In  city  properI486  Hicks  St.,  1762  Plthin  Ave..  14  MOntroac 
Ave.,  139  Huron  St.,  42  Duffleld  St.,  on  Wilson  Ave.,  E.  D..  4th  Ave. 
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American  Female  Guardian  Society  and  Home  for 

the  Friendless,   936   Woodycrest   Ave. 
Anthony  Home,   119  E.  29th  St. 
Asaociation  for  the  Relief  of  Respectable,  Aged  and 
■  Indigent  Females,  Amsterdam  Ave.  and  104th  St. 
Baptist  Home  for  the  Aged,   116  K.  68th  St. 
Bellevue  Settlement  Home,  200  E.  30th  St. 
Bide-a-VVee  Home  (for  Animals),  410  E.  38th  St. 
Big  Sisters"  Home,  378  E.  Tremoat  Ave. 
Casa  Maria  Home  for  Working  Girls,  251  W.  14th  St. 
Catholic    Home   Bureau    for    Dependent    Children, 

105   E.   22d   St. 
Catholic  Centre  for  Blind,   Sisters  of  St.  Dominic, 

119  W.  70th  St.  ' 
Catholic  Institute  for  the  Blind,  221st  Sc.  and  East 

Chester  Road. 
Catholic  Protectory,  Westchester,  N.  Y.    City  office 

and  reception  house,  415  Broome  St. 
Christian    Home    for    Gu'Is    (see    Maedchenheim- 

Verein) . 
Christian  Workers'  Home,  7  Gramercy  Park  West. 
Christodora  House,  147  Ave.  B. 
Chrystie  Street  House,  77  Horatio  St. 
Church  of  God  Missionary  Home,  2132-2146  Grand 

Church  Mission  of  Help,  2  E.  24th  St. 

City   Home  for  the  Aged  and   Infirm,   Blackwell's 

Island. 
Clara   de   Hirseh    Home   for    Immigrant    Girls    (see 

Hannah  Lavanburg  Home). 
Clara  de  Hirseh  Home  for   Working  Girls,   225  E. 

63d   St. 
Colored    Orphan    Asylum,    Palisade   Ave.    and    W. 

259th  St. 
Darrach  Home  for  Crippled  Children,  118  W.  104th  St. 
Dominican  Convent  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary,  329 

E.    63d    St. 
Dominican   Sisters'   Home  for   Working  Girls,   207 

E.   71st  St. 
Door  of  Hope  (Tappan,  N.  Y.).  office.  122  W.  14th  St. 
East  Side  Home  for  Destitute  Childr.,  326  E.  121st  St. 
Edgewater  Creche  (Englewood,  N.  J.),  office,  105  E. 

22(1  St. 
Elizabeth  Home  for  Girls,  307  E.  I2th  ,St. 
Empire  Friendly  Shelter,  116  W.  133d  St. 
Finnish  Women's  Co-operative  Home,  241  Lenox  Ave. 
Five  Points  House  of  Industry,  office.  454  W.  23d  St. 
Florence  Crittenlon  Home,  427  W.  2l3t  St. 
Forty  fourth  Street  House  for  Boys,  247  E.  44th  St. 
Foundling  Hospital  Asylum,  175  E.  68th  St. 
French  Evangelical  Home  for  Young  Women,   341 

W.  30th  St. 
German  Girls*  Home,  217  E.  62d  St. 
German  Lutheran  Emigrant  House.  21  Pearl  St. 
God's  Providence  House,  330  Broome  St. 
Half-Orphan  Asylum,  Manhattan  Ave.  and  104th  St. 
Hannah  Lavanburg  Home,  319  E.  17th  St. 
-Harlem  Boys'  Homo,  136  E.  I27th  St. 
Harlem  Home  of  the  Daughters  of  Lsraol,  32  E.  119th 

St. 
Heartsease  Home,  413  E.  51st  St. 
Hebrew  Infant  Asylum  (see  Home  for    Hebrew  In- 
fants). 
Hebrew  National  Orphan  House,  57  E.  7th  St, 
Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum,  Amsterdam  Ave.  and  138th 

St. 
Hebrew  Sheltering  Guardian  Society — Orphan  Asy- 
lum Annex,  470  W.  145tii  St. 
Home  for  the  Aged  (Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor),  213 

E.  70th  St.;  135  W.  106th  St.;  Belmont  Ave,  and 

183d  St. 
Home  for  Aged  and  InQrm  Hebrews.  121  W,  lOoth  St. 
Home  for  Destitute  Blind,  Grand  Concourse  and 

Klngsbridge  Road. 
Home  for  DIsch'd  Women  Prisoners,  17  Beekman  PI. 
Home    for    the    Friendless    (see    .American    Female 

Guardian  Society). 
Home  for  Friendless  Girls  (see  Washington  Square 

Home  for  Friendless  Girls). 
Home   for   Hebrew    Infants,   Klngsbridge    Rd.   and 

University  Ave. 
Home  for  Immigrant  and  Needy  Wayfarers  (Jewish), 

229  E.  Broadway. 
Home  for  Incurables,  Third  Ave.  and  182d  St. 
Home  for  Industrious  Boys,  375  Lafayette  St. 
Home  for  Old  Men  and  Aged  Couples,  Amsterdam 

Ave.  and  112th  St. 
Home  of  the  Daughters  of  .Janob,  302  E.  Broadwav. 
Home  of  the  Sons  aud  Daughters  of  Israel,  232  E. 

10th  St.       ,  ■  .  -        ,  I , 


Hopper,  Isaac  T,,  Home,  110  Second  Ave. 
House   of   the  Annunciation   for   Crippled   and    In- 
curable Children,  155tli  St,  and  Broadway. 
House  of  Calvary,  Featherbed  Lane  and  Macombs 

Road.  ' 

House   of   the  Good   Shepherd,    90tli   St.   and  East 

River. 
House  of  the  Holy  Comforter,  Home  for  Incurables, 

Riverside  Drive  and  139tl)  St. 
House  of  the  Holy  Farail\-,  ISCT .Second  Ave.' 
House  of  Refuge,  Randall's  Island: 
Howard  Mission  and  Home  for  Little  Wanderers, 

225  E.  11th  St. 
Huguenot  Home,  237  W.  24th  St. 
Hungarian  Immigrants'  Home,  32  J'earl  St. 
Hungarian  Sisters'  Home,  231  E.  72d  St. 
Hungarian  Workers'  Home.  351  E.  78th  St. 
Imui'erant  Girls'  Home,  9  Stale  St. 
ludnstrial  Christian  Alliance,  35  Perry  St. 
Insane  Asylum  (Manhattan  State  Plospital),  Ward's 

Island. 
Institution   for  the  Improved   Instruction  of  Deal 

Mutes,  Lexington  Ave.  aud  67tli  St. 
Institution  of  Mercy,  Madison  Ave,  and  Slst  St. 
International   Institute  for  Young   Women,   108  E. 

30th  St. 
Inwood  House,  Bolton  Road,  New  York  City. 
Isabella  Heimuth.  Amsterdam  Ave.  and  190th  St. 
Israel  Orphan  Asylum,  274  Second  .St. 
Jeanne  d'Arc  Home  for  French  Girls.  351  W.  24th  St. 
Jewish  Convalescence  Home,  185  For.syth  St. 
Ladles'     Christian    Union,    maintains    the    Young 

Women's  Home,  49   W.   9th  St.;   Branch  Home, 

308  Second  Ave.;  The  Eva.  153  E.  62d  St.;  The 

Rosemary,   24  W.   12th  St.;  The  Katherine,    118 

W.   13th  St. 
Leake  &  Wartts  Orphan  Asylum,  Hawthorne  Ave., 

near  City  line. 
Leo  House  for  German  Catholic  Immigrants,  6  State 

St. 
Lincoln  Hospital  and  Home,  Concord  Ave.  and  E. 

141st  St. 
Lutheran  Pilgrim  House.  8  State  St. 
Maedchenheim-Vereln,  217  E.  62d  St. 
Manhattan  State  Hospital  (Insane  Asylum),  Ward's 

Island. 
Margaret  and  Sarah   Switzer  Institute  and  Homo 

(Girls).  27  Christopher  St, 
Margaret  Louisa.  The  (Y.  W.  C.  A).  14  E.  16th  St. 
Margaret  Strachan  Home  for  Women,  103  W.  27th 

St. 
Methodist    Episcopal    Church    Home,    Amsterdam 

Ave.  and  92d  St. 
Methodist  Deaconess  Home,   1175  Madison  Ave. 
Missionary  Home,  690  Eighth  Ave. 
Monteflore  Home  and   Hospital.   Gun   Hill    Road, 

near  Jerome  Ave. 
Montessori  Children's  House,  673  We.st  End  Ave. 
Newsboy.s'    Lodging    House    (Brace    Memorial),    14 

New  Chambers  St. 
New  York  Home  for  Homeless  Boys.  443  E.  123d  St. 
New  York  Infant  Asylum,  161  W.  61st  St. 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 

412  Ninth  Ave. 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Instraction  of  the  Deaf 

and  Dumb,  Ft.  Washington  Ave.  and  W.  163d  St. 
Night  Refuge  for  Homeless  Women.  144  W.  15th  St. 
Norwe.giaji  Immigrants'  Home,  45  Whitehall  St. 
Old  Ladies'  Home,  Amsterdam  Ave.  and  104th  St. 
Orphans'  Home  and  Asylum  of  the  P.  E.  Church, 

Convent  Ave.  and  135th  St. 
Peabody  Home  for  Aged  and  Indigent  Women,  2064 

Boston  Road. 
Polish  National  Alliance  Immigrant  Home,  180  Sec- 
ond Ave. 
Polish  Nat.  Home  of  New  York,  404  E.  15th  St. 
Presbyterian  Home  for  Aged  Women,  49  E.  73d  St. 
Regiua   Angelorum   Working   Girls'    Home,    112   E. 

106th  St. 
Rodeph  Sholom  Sisterhood,  157  E.  94th  St. 
Roman   Catholic   Orphan   Asylum.    Sedgwick   Ave. 

and  Klngsbridge  Road:  office,  24  E.  52d  St. 
Russian  Immigrant  Home,  347  E.  14th  St. 
Sacred  Heart  Orphan  Asylum,  Ft.  Washington  Ave. 

and  190th  St. 
Sailors'  Home  and  Institute,  399  West  St. 
St.  Ann's  Home  for  Children,  504  E.  90th  St. 
St.  Barnabas's  House,  304  Mulberry  St. 
St.  Benedict's  Ijome  for  Destitute  Colored' Children, 

375  Lafayette -St. 
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St.  Francis's  Lodging  House  for  Women,  HE.  128th 
.St. 

St.  Francis's  Hooie,  609  E.  5th  St. 

St.  John's  Home  for  Working  Girls.  132  W.  131st  St. 

St.  Joseph's  Asylum,  220  E.  4th  St. 

St.  Jo.seph'8  Home  for  the  AEjed.  209  W.  15th  St. 

St.  Joseph's  Home  foi  Destitute  Children  (PeeksklU, 
N.  Y.);  House -of  Reception.  12  W.  129th  St. 

St   Jo-cph's  Home  for  Working  Girls.  117  Broad  St. 

St   Joseph's  Industrial  Home,  47  E.  Slst  St. 

St.  Joseph's  Institute  for  Deaf  Mutes,  Eastern 
Boulevard,  Throgg's  Neck. 

3t  Luke's  Home  for  Aged  Woraen,  Broadway  and 
lUth  St. 

St.  Mary's  Home,  143  W.  14th  St.      . 

St.  Margaret's  Home  for  Working  Girls,  COS  Walton 
Ave. 

St.  Philip's  Home  for  Industrious- Working  Boys  417 
Broome  St. 

St.  Raphael's  Home  for  Italian  Immigrants,  8  Charl- 
ton St. 

St.  Rita's  Home.  307  W    13fith  St. 

St.  Rose's  Free  Home  for  Incurable  Cancer,  71  Jack- 
son St. 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Asylum    215  W.  39th  St 

St.  Zita's  Home  for  Friendless  Women  123  E.  52d 
St.  and  221  E.  79th  St. 

Salvation  Army,  National  Headquarters,  120  W. 
14th  St.;  Home  for  Orphans  and   Deserted  Chil- 


dren, Spring  Valley,  N.  Y.;  Industrial  Homes  for 
Men.  533  W.  48th  St.  and  229  E.  120th  St.;  Rescue 
Home  for  Fallen  Women,  318  R.  15th  St.;  Hotel 
for  Men  (Memorial  Hotel),  225  Bowery:  Shelter  for 
Homeless  Women,  243  Bowery. 

Samaritan  Home  for  the  Aged,  414  W.  22d  St. 

Scandinavian  Immigrants'  Home,  22  Greenwich  St. 

Scandinavian  Mission  Home,  691  Lexington  Ave. 

Seamen's  Church  Institute,  25  South  St. 

Seaside  Home  tor  Crippled  Children,  170  W.  74th  St. 

Seviila  Home  for  Children,  Lafayette  Ave.  and 
Manlda  St. 

Shelter  for  Respectable  Girls,  212  E.  46th  St. 

Shelter  for  Women  With  Children,  31)  E.  12tli  St. 

Sheltering  Arms,  Amsterdam  Ave.  and  129lh  St. 

Slavonic  Immigrant  Society,  436  W.  23d  St.        ' 

Swedish  Lutheran  Immigrant  Home,  5  Water  St. 

Swiss  Benevolent  Society  Home,  35  W.  67th  St. 

Trinity  Chapel  Home.  1666  Bussing  Ave. 

Tyndall  Home,  59  W.  133d  St. 

Washington  Square  Home  for  Friendless  Girls.  9  W. 
8th  St. 

Waverley  House.  38  W.  10th  St. 

Webb's  Academy  and  Home  for  Shipbuilders.  Sedg- 
wick Ave.  and  188th  St. 

West  Side  Home  for  Boys.  225  W.  35th  St. 

Young  Women's  Home  (see  Ladies'  Christian 
Union). 


HOSPiTALS  IN   MANHATTAN,  BRO 

A.  S.   P.  C.  A.  Shelter  and  Hospital,  Ave    A.  and 
24th    St. 

American  Veterinary  Hospital,  141  W.  54th  St. 

Babies'   Hospital,   135  E.   5.>th  St. 
■Bellevue  Hospital,  First  Ave.  and  E    26th  St. 

Beth    David    Hospital,    1824    Lexington   Ave. 

Beth  Israel  Hospital.  Jefferson  and  Cherry  Sts.    ' 

Beth  Israel  Hospital  and  Dispensary.  146  Monroe  St. 

Bide-a-Wee  Home  for  Animals.  410  E.  38th  St. 

Blackwell's    Island    (see    City    Hospital) 

Bloomingdale    Hospital    for    the    Insane.    White 
Plains.  N.  y.:  Office.  8  W.  16th  St. 

Bloomingdale  Clinic.  225  W.  99th  St. 

Broad  Stree^  Hospital.  129  Broad  St. 

Bronx  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  459  E.  141st  St. 

Bronx  Hospital  and  Dispensary.  1385  Fulton  Ave 

Bropx  Jewish  Maternity  Hosp..   1525  Wash.  Ave 

Bronx    Maternity   Hospital,    166th   St.   and   Grand 
Concourse. 

Central    Islip    State    Hospital     (Insane).    Central 
Islip,  L.  I.;  office.  30  E.  42d  .St. 

Central  and    Neurological  Hospital    Blackwell's  Isl 

Children's  Clinics  (Department  of  Health):  Man- 
hattan— Gouverneur  Slip  (Eye).  Pleasant  Ave 
and  118th  St.  (Eye.  Nose  and  Throat).  449 
East  12l3t  St.  (Dental:  Eye).  P  S  144.  Hester 
and  Allen  Sts.  (Eye).  P.  S.  21.  222  Mott  St.  (Eye) 
Bronx — 580  E.  169th  St.  (Dental;  Eye.  Nose 
and  Throat).    Richmond — 689  Bay  St..  Stapleton 

Children's  Hospital,  Randall's  Island. 

City  Hospital.  Blackwell's  Island 

College  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  of  New  York. 
Infirmary.   302  E.   35th   St. 

Columbus  Hospital,   226  E.   20th   St. 

Cornell    University    Medical    College,    First    Ave. 
and  2Sth  St 

Demilt  Dispensary,  245  E.  23d  St. 

Dispensary   for  Animals,  A.  S.  P.  C.  A.,  Avenue  A 
and   24th   St 

Dispensary  Reformed   Church   of   Harlem.  180  E. 
122d    St. 

Emergency   Relief    Station   for    City    and    Metro- 
politan Hospitals,  ft.  E.  70th  St 

First  Field  Hospital.  56  W.  66th  St 

Floating    Hospital.    St.    Johns   Guild;   office.    103 
Park    Ave. 

Flower  Hospital.  Eastern  Boulevard  and  63d  St. 

Fordham   Hospital,    Crotona  Ave.   and    Southern 
Boulevar(l. 

Fordham  Hospital  (annex),  2533  Cambreling  Ave. 

Foundling    Hospital    (see    New    Y'ork    Fojindllng 
Hospital). 

French  Hospital,  450  W.  34th  St. 

German  Ho.spltal  and  Dispensary  (now  called  Lenox 
Hill  Hospital),  Park  Ave.  and  77th  St. 

Good  Samaritan  Dispensary,  75  Essex  St. 

Gouverneur  Hospital,  Gouverneur  Slip  and  Front  St. 

Grace  Hospital  and  Dispensary,  414  E.  14th  St. 


NX  AND  RICHMOND   BOROUGHS. 

Hahnemann  Hospital,  Park  Ave.  between  67tli 
and   G8th  Sts.  ' 

Harlem  Dispensary.  108  E.  128th  St. 

Harlem  Eye,  Ear  and  Throat  Infirmary.  2099 
Lexington   Ave. 

Harlem  Hospital,  Lenox  Ave.  and   136th  St. 

Harlem  ItaHan  Sanitarium.  281  Pleasant  Ave. 

Har  Morlah  Hospital.   138  2d  St. 

Herman  Knapp  Memorial  Eye  Hospital,  Tenth 
Ave.    and    .07tli    .'*t. 

Hospital  and  House  of  Rest  for  Consumptives. 
Inwood.   N.    Y.   C:   office.   59   E.   59lh   St. 

Hospital  for  Contagious  Eye  Diseases,  Pleasant 
Ave     and    118th    St. 

Hospital  for  Deformities  and  Joint  Diseases,  1919 
Madison    Ave. 

Hospital  for  Incurables,  City  Home  for  Aged  and 
Infirm,     Blackwell's     Island. 

Hospital  for  Ruptured  and  Crippled,  321  E.  42d  St. 

House  of  the  Annunciation  for  Crippled  and  In- 
curable   Children.    Broadway    and    155th    St. 

House  of  Calvary  (Cancer.  Lupus,  etc.).  Feather- 
bed  Lane  and  Macombs  Road. 

House  of  Relief  (Hudson  Street  Hospital). 

Hudson  Street  Ho.'>pital,  67  Hudson  St. 

Italian  Hospital.  83d  St.  and  East  River. 

Jewish  Consumptives'  Relief  Society,  Sanatorium 
in  ICdgewater,  Col.;  New  York  office.  230 
Grand  St. 

Jewish    Maternity   Hospital.    270   East   Broadway. 

Kings  Pk.  State  Hosp.;  office  30  E.42d   St..  Room  109. 

Knapp  (see  Herman  Knapp  Memorial  Eye  Hos- 
pital). 

Knickerbocker  Hospital.  Amsterdam  Ave.  an*! 
13181  St. 

Laura  Franklin  Free  Hospital  for  Children.  17 
E.    Ulth    St. 

Lebanon  Hospital,  Westchester.  Cauldwell  and 
Trinity     Aves. 

Lincoln  Hospital  and  Home.  E.  141st  St.  and  Con- 
cord Ave. 

Louisa  Minturn  Hospital,  foot  E.  16t.h  St. 

Lutheran   Hospital,   Convent   Ave.   and    144tli    St. 

Lying-in  Hospital,  Second  Ave.,  17th  and  I8th  Sts. 

Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  210  E.  64th  St. 

Manhattan  Maternity  and  Dispensary,  327  E. 
60th  St. 

Manhattan  State  Hospital  (Insane)  Ward's  Island; 
omcc.  30  E.  42d  St. 

Manhattan  White  Cross  Hospital,  72  W.  50th  St. 

Marine  Honpital,  Stapleton.  S.  I.  Office  and  Dis- 
pensary   in    Barge    Office.    Manhattan. 

Melrose  Veterinary  Hospital,  453  E.   142d  St. 

Memorial  Hospital  (Cancer);  Central  Park  West  and 
106th   St. 

Metropolitan    Hospital.    Blackwell's    Island. 

Metropolitan    Throat    Hospital.    3.51    W.    34th    St. 

Minturn  Hospital  (see  Louisa  Mluiurii  Hospital). 
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New  York  City — Hospitals. 


HOSPITALS   IN   MANHATTAN.   BRONX   AND   RICHMOND   BOROUGHS— CoraJiwwed. 


Miserieordia  Hospital,   531    E.    8fitii   St. 
Montetlore  Home  and  Hospital  for  Chronic    Dis- 
eases,  Gun  Hill   Road,  near  Jerome  Ave. 
Mount  Moriah  Hospital.  138  Second  St. 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  Fifth  Ave.  and   lOOth.St. 
Nazareth  Branch,  Seton  Hospital  (Tubercular  Wom- 
en and  Children),  Spuvfen  Duyvil. 
New  York  Children's  Hospital,  Randall's  Island. 
New  -York   College    of    Dentistry,    Infirmary,    205 

E.    23d    St. 
New  York  Dispensary,  34  Spring  St, 
New  York  Eye  and   Ear  Clinic.  :i;)0  E.  4tl)  St. 
New  York  Eye  and  Ear  lunrmary.  Second  Ave.  and 

13th  St. 
New  York  Foundling  Ho.spital,  175  E.  68th  St. 
New  York  Hospital.  8  W.  Itith  St. 
New  York  Infirmary  for  Women  and  Children,  321 

E.  15th  St. 
New  York  Medical  College  and  Hospitnl  for  Women, 

17  W.-lOlst  St. 
New  York  Neurological  Institute,  149  E.  67th  St. 
New  York  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital,  Amster- 
dam Ave.  and  61st  St. 
New  York  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  201  E.  23d  St. 
New  York  Orthopiedic    Dispensary     and     Hospital, 

426  E.  59th  St, 
New  York  Polyclinic  Medical  School  and  Hospital, 

345  W.  50th  St. 
New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hos- 
pital, Second  Ave.  and  20th  St.   y 
New  York  Skin  and   Cancer  Hospital,  Second  Ave. 

and  19th  St. 
New  York  Throat,  Nose  and  Lung  Hospital,  229  E. 

57th  St. 
New  York  Veterinary  Hospital,  120  W.  25th  St. 
New  York  Women's   League  for   Animals,   Hospital 
and  Dispensary,  350  Lafayette  St.;  also  528  W. 
11 1th  St. 
North  Eastern  Dispensary,  222  E.  59th  St. 
North  Western  Dispensary,  Ninth  Ave.  and  36th  St. 
Northern  Dispensary,  Waverley  Place  and  Christo- 
pher St. 
Osteopathic  Infirmary,  120  E.  34th  St. 
Park  Hospital  (formerly  New  York  Red  Cross  Hos- 
pital), Central  Park  West  and   100th  .St. 
Pasteur  Institute.  Inc.,  348  W.  22d  St. 

HOSPITALS  IN  BROOKLYN 
Bay  Ridge  Hospital,  Second  Ave.  and  60th  St. 
Bedford  Dispensary  and  Hospital,  343  Ralph  Ave. 
Bethany  Deaconesses'  and  Hospital  Society  Hospital, 

St.  Nicholas  Ave.  and  Bleecker  St. 
Bradford  Street  Hospital,  113  Bradford  St. 
Brooklyn  Central  Dispensary,  29  Third  Ave. 
Brooklyn  City  Dispensary,  11  Tillary  St. 
Brooklyn  Eastern  District  Dispensary  and  Hospital, 

106  S.  3d  St. 
Brooklyn  Eastern  District  Homoeopathic  Disiiensary, 

194  S.  3d  St. 
Brooklyn  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  94  Livingston  St. 
Brooklyn  Hospital,  Raymond  St.  and  De  Kalb  Ave. 
Brooklyn  Maternity  Hospital  (see  Prospect  Heights 

Hospital). 
Brooklyn  Nursery  and  Infants'  Hospital,  396  Herki- 
mer St. 
Brownsville  and  East  New  York,  Rockaway  Park- 
way and  Avenue  A. 
Bushwick  and  East  Brooklyn  Dispensary,   Myrtle 

and  Lewis  Aves. 
Bushwick  Hospital,  Howard  and  Putnam  Aves. 
Caledonian  Hospital,  53  Woodruff  Ave. 
Children's  Clinics  (Eye,  Nose,  a,nd  Throat;  Dental), 
Department    of    Health:    Brooklyn — 330  Throop 
Ave.,  1249  Herkimer  St.,  45  Lawrence  St.    Queens 
Borough — 374  Fulton  St.,  Jamaica,  L.  I. 
Coney  Island  Hospital,  Ocean  Parkway,  near  Ave- 
nue Z.  ,   „ 
Cumberland  Street  Hospital,    109  Cumberland  St. 
Flushing  Hospital,  Parsons  &  Forest  Aves.,  Flushing. 
Gates  Avenue  Homoeopathic  Dispensary,  13  Gates 

Ave. 
Wyckoff  Heights  Hospital,  SI.  Nicholas    Ave.  and 

Stanhope  St. 
Greenpoint  Hospital,  Kingslaad  Ave.  and  Bullion  St. 
Harbor  Hospital,  704  Fourth  Ave. 
Holy  Family  Hospital,  155  Dean  St.  .     , 

Hospital,  of   the   House   of   St.   Giles  the   Cripple, 

Brooklyn  Ave.  and  President  St. 
Jamaica  Hospital,  New  York  Ave.,  Jamaica,  L.  I, 
Jewish  Hospital,  Classon  and  St.  Mark's  Avea. 


People's  Hospital.  203  Second  Ave. 
People's  Hospital  Annex,  216  E.  12th  St. 
Philantbropin  Hospital,  Fifth  Ave,  and  128th  St. 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  Madison  Ave.,  between  70tli 

and  71st  Sts. 
Reception.      (See  Willard   Parker,   etc.;  -also  Emer- 
gency, etc.) 
Riverside  Hosoital,  North  Brother  Island,  East  River. 
Rockefeller    Institute   for     Medical    Research    Hos- 
pital, Avenue  A  and  OGth  St. 
Roosevelt  Hospital,  Nintli  Ave.  and  59th  St. 
St.  Andrew's  Convalescent  Hospital.  237  E.  17th  St. 
St.  Ann's  Mpacrnity  Hospital,  130  E.  69th  St. 
St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital.  415  W.  51st  St. 
St.  Francis's  Hospital,  Brook  Ave.  and  E.  142d  St. 
St.  John's  Guild  (see  Floating  Hospital  and  Seaside 

Hospital). 
St   Joseph's  Hospital,  Brook  Ave.  corner  E.  142d  St. 
St.  Lawrence's  Hospital,  ICdgeoombe  Ave.  and  lC3d  St. 
St   Luke's  Hospital,  Amsterdam  ."^ve.  and  113th  St. 
St.  Mark's  Hospital,  177  Second  .\ve. 
St.  Mary's  Free  Hospital  for  Ciiildren,  405  W.  34th 

St. 
St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  Seventh  Ave.  and  12th  St. 
Sardtarium  for  Hebrew  C'liildron,  224  W^  34th  3t, 
Scarlet    Fever    and    Diphtheria    Hospital    (Willard 

Parker),  foot  E.  16th  St. 
Seaside   Hospital   of   St.   John's   Guild,   New    Dorp, 

R.  I.,  103  Park  .^ve. 
Sea  View  Hospital,  C.astleton  Corner,  Staten  Lsland. 
Seton  Hospit.ll  for  Men,  Spuyteu  Duyvil  P:ni;v«ay 

(Tuberculosi.s). 
Sloane  Hospital  for  Women,  447  W.  59th  St 
Staten  Island  Hospital.  New  Brighton,  S.  1. 
Sydenham  H.ispital.  331   E.  llGth  St. 
Tuberculosis  Hospital  Admission  Bureau,  145  \\  orth 

St. 
Union  Hospital  of  the  Bronx,   Valentine  Ave    and 

188th  St. 
Vanderbilt  Clinic,  Amsterdam  Ave.  and  60tli  St. 
Volunteer  Hospital,  Beekman  and  Water  Sts, 
Washington  Square  Hospital,  31  Washington  S(|    W. 
West  Side  German  Dispensary,  328  W.  42d  St. 
Willard  Parker  and  Reception  Hospital,  foot  of  E. 

leth  St. 

Woman's  Hospital,  141  W.  109th  St. 

AND   QUEENS  BOROUGHS. 

Kings  County  Hospital,  Clarkson  St.,  near  Albany 

Ave.  , 

Long  Island  College  Hospital,  Henry,  Pacific,  and' 

Ainitv  Sts. 
Long  Island  State  Hospital   (Insane),   Clark.son  St. 

and  Albany  Ave. 
Lutheran  Hospital,  East  New  York  Ave.  and  .hinius 

St. 
Mary  Immaculate  Hospital,  Shelton  Ave.,  Jamaica. 
Memorial  Disi)ensary  for  Women  and  Children,  827 

StiGi'lin*'  J*liirC*G 
Methodisl  Episcopal   Hospital,   Seventh   Ave    and 

7th  St. 
Neponsit   Beach   Hospital   for   Children,   Rockaway 

B  PI  o\\ 
New  Utrecht  Disnensary,  1275  37th  St. 
Norwegian  Hospital,  Fourth  Ave,  and  46th  St. 
Prospect   Heights   Hospital,    W^ashington   Ave.   and 

^t"     Tnh  II*  S  PlUCG 

Rockaway  Beach  Hospital,  Hammela  Ave.  and  Bay- 
side  Place,  Rockaway  Beach. 

St.  Catherine's  Hospital,  Bushwick  Ave.,  near  Ten 
Evck  St 

St.  Christopher's  Hospit.il  for  Babies,  281  Hicks  St. 

St.  John's  Hospital,  Atlantic  and  Albany  Aves. 

St.  John's  Long  Island  City  Hospital,  12th  St.  and 
Jackson  Ave.  „     . 

St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Central  Ave.,  Far  Rockaway. 

St.  Mary's  Hospital,  St.  Mark's  Ave.,  near  Rochester 
Ave 

St.   Mary's  Hospital,   Ray   St.   and   Shelton   Ave., 

St.  Peter's'  Hospital,  Henry  St.,  between  Congress 
and  Warren  Sts.  ,  .„  ,   ^^ 

Samaritan  Hnsnital,  FoiU'th  Ave,  and  17tli  St. 

Seaside  Hospital  for  Babies,  Surf  Ave.  and  21st  St.* 
Coney  Island.  ^  „      „       ™ 

Swedish  Hospital,  Rogers  Ave.  and  Sterling  Place. 

Trinity  Hospital.  1835  East  New  York  Ave. 

United  States  Naval  Hospital,  Flushing  Ave.,  foot 
of  Ryerson  St.  ^    ,.     ,   . 

Williamsburg  Hospital,  342  Bedford  Ave, 

Zion  Hospital.  2140  Cropsey  Ave. 


New  York  City — Police  Force;  Elevations. 
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POLICE    FORCE    OF    NEW    YORK    CITY. 

The  police  force  of  the  City  of  New  York  consists  (Nov.  15,  1920)  of  1  Clilef  Inspector  (S7,500) ;  1 
Boroueh  Inspector  (S5,300;:  1  Marine  Inspector  (S4,900);  21  other  Inspectors  (S4,900);  1  Chief  SurKeon 
{$6,500) ;  17  other  Surgeons  (S4,400);  8  Honorary  Surgeons  (no  compensation);  1  Superintendent  of  Tele- 
ErapU  (S5,300);  1  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Telegraph  (S3, 800);  103  Captains  (84,000);  524  Lieutenanta 
(S3,300);  769  Sergeants  (S3.700);  9,342  Patrolmen  (Sl,769  to  S2,280);  55  Policewomen;  20  Patrolwomen; 
5  Chaplains.     Total— 10,870. 

Rank  of  Doorman  abolislied  by  Act  of  Legislature,  April  16,  1912. 
Patrolmen,  First  Grade,  five  years'  service,  .S2,280  each. 

Second  Grade,  less  than  five  yea^s  and  more  than  four  years  and  six  months,  S2,100  each. 
Third  Grade   less  than  four  years  and  six  montlis  and  more  than  four  years,  $2,040  each. 
Fourth  Grada.  less  than  four  years  and  more  than  three  years,  81,920  each. 
Fifth  Grade,  less  than  three  years  and  more  than  two  years,  SI, 769  each. 
Sixth  Grade,  less  than  two  years  and  more  than  one  year,  SI, 709  each. 
Patrolmen.  Seventh  Grade,  less  than  one  year,  81,769  each. 
Members  of  the  police  force  may  be  retired  on  one-half  rate  of  compensation  after  service  of  twenty- 
five  years,  or  after  tweuty  years'  service  upon  certlftcate  of  police  surgeons  of  permanent  disability,  or 
after  twenty  years  service  if  a  veteran  of  Civil  War.     Members  of  the  police  force  may  also  be  retired  upon 
pension  upon  certihcate  of  police  surgeons  of  permanent  disability  or  disease  contracted  without  misconduct 
on  the  part  of  the  otficer,  and  by  reason  of  the  performance  of  duty,  at  not  to  exceed  one-half  of  rate  of 
compensation. 

POLICE    STATION-HOUSES    IN    MANHATTAN    AND    THE    BRONX. 
(Headquarters,  corner  Centre  and  Broome  Streets.) 


Patrolmen, 
Patrolmen, 
Patrolmen 
Patrolmen, 
Patrolmen 


PRECINCT  A>;n  Location. 

1st..  Old  Slip. 

4th.  16-20  Beach  St. 

5th.  9  Oak  St. 

6th.  17  and  19  Eliziibetb  St. 

7th.  247  Madison  St. 
13th.  118-120  Clinton  St. 
14th.  135  Charles  St. 
15th.  321  Fifth  St. 
16th.  253  Mercer  St. 
17th.  130  Sheriff  St. 
l8tb.  230  W.  20th  St. 
2 1st.  .327  E.  22d  St. 
22d.    434  W.  37th  St. 
23d.    138  W.  30th  St. 
25th.  160  E.  35th  St. 
26th.  345  and  347  W.  47th  St. 


Pkecinct  and   Location. 
'iiXAt.  150  W.  68th  St. 
29th.  163  E.  51st  St. 
31st.  153  E.  67th  St. 
33d.    134  W.  100th  St. 
3d.   The  Arsenal.  Central  Park, 
35th.  432  E.  88th  St. 
36th.  438  VV.  125th  St. 
37th.  229  W.  123d  St. 
38th.  239  W.  135th  St. 
39th.  177  E.  104th  St. 
40th.  1854  Amsterdam  Ave. 
42d.    177th  St.  and  Haven  Ave. 
43d.    148  E.  126th  St. 
45th.  257  Alexander  Ave. 
46th.  3d  Ave.  and  160th  St. 
47th.  1086  Simpson  St. 


PnECINCT    AND    LOCATION. 

49th.  1925  Bathgate  Ave. 

50th.  Highbridge. 

51st.  Main  St.,  Westchester. 

53d.    Webster    Ave.   and    Mosholu 

Parkway. 
54th.  City  Island. 
56tli.  229th   St.   and   White   Plains 

Ave 
57th.  Kinesbridge  Terrace. 
Traffic  A,  City  Hall. 
Traffic  B,  138  W.  30th  St. 
Traffic  C,  229  VV.  123d  St. 
Harbor   A — Pier   A,    North   River 

B — Randall's  Island,  opposite 

fool  E.  125th  St.,  Harlem  R. 


IN    PARENTHESIS). 

16  Beach  Street   {1st,  4th,  6th, 


Detective  Division,  main  office.  Criminal  Identification  Bureau,  Homicide  S(luad,  etc. — 240  Centre  St. 
INSPECTION    DISTRICTS    (PRECINCTS   THEREIN    ARE 

First,  118  Clinton  Street  (5th,  7th,  13th,   loth,  17th,  21st);  Second,   __   

14th,  16th,  18th);  Third,  150  West  68th  Street  (22nd,  23rd,  26th,  28th,  32nd);  Fourth,  153  East  6Tth  Street 
25th,  29th,  31st,  35th,  39th,  43rd);  Fifth,  229  West  123rd  Street  (36th,  37th,  38th,  40th,  42nd);  Sixth, 
1086  Simpson  Street  (45th,  46th,  47th.  49th,  50th);  Seventh,  Webster  Avenue,  Bronx  (5lst,  53rd,  54th, 
56th,  57th). 

POLICE    STATION-HOUSES    IN    BROOKLYN. 
(Headquarters,  72  Poplar  Street,  Columbia  Heights.) 


PRECINCT    AND    LOCATION. 

67th.  W.  8th  St.,  near  Surf  Ave 

Coney  Island. 
68th.  80th  St.  and  5th  Ave. 
70th.  Bay  22d  St.  and  Bath  Ave. 
72d.    Ave.  U  and  E.  15th  St. 
73d.    1830  Brooklyn  Ave. 
74th.  1"54  Lawrence  Ave. 
76th.  4302  4th  Ave. 
77th.  Prospect  P^.  (Parade  Gr'nd). 
78th.  577  5th  Ave.,  at  16th  St. 
79th    67  0th  Ave.,  at  Bergen  St. 


PRECINCT    AND    LOCATION. 

80th.  Ave.  G.  near  E.  95th  St. 

S2d.    35  Snyder  Ave.,  Flatbush. 

83d.    484  Liberty  Ave.,  East  N.  Y. 

85th.  2  Liberty  Ave.,  Ea.st  N.  Y. 

87th,  1661  Atlantic  Ave. 

88th,  653  Grand  Ave. 

89t.h,  44  Rapelyea  St.,  Red  Hook. 

91st.  59  Amity  St. 

92d.    318  Adams  St.,  nr.  Myrtle  Av. 

93d.    72  Poplar  St. 

94th.  IG  Ralph  Ave. 


PRECINCT    AND    LOCATION. 

95th.  627  Gates  Ave. 

96th.  298  Classon  Ave. 

97  th.  179  Wilson  Ave. 

98th.  148  Vernon  Ave. 
lOlst.  2  Lee  Ave. 
102d.    171  Bushwiek  Ave. 
103d.    263  Bedford  Ave. 
104th.  43  Herbert  St. 
105t.h.  145  Greenpoint  Ave. 
Traffic  D,  308  Classon  Ave.;  Bridge. 
179  Washington  St. 


PRECINCT    AND    LOCATION. 

109th.  85  4th  St.,  L.  I.  City. 
Ill  til.  152  Grand  Ave.,  Astoria, 
112th.  Broadway    and    Court    St 

Newtown, 
113th.  43  N.  Prince  St.,  Flusbins 


POLICE    STATION-HOUSES    IN    QUEENS. 

PRECINCT    AND    LOCATION.  PRECINCT   AND    LOCATION. 

116th.  Slierman  and   Catalpa  Sts.,  120th.  Flushing    Ave.    and    Fulton 
Glendaie.  i  St.,  Jamaica. 

H8th.  275   Church  St..   Richmond 
Hill, 


123d,    322    Boulevard,    Rockawaj 

Beach. 
125th.  300  B'dway,  Far  Rcckaway 


Seventeenth  Inspection  District  takes  in  Precincts  109,  111,  112,  113;  ISlh  District,  Precincts  116, 
118    120    123    i''5 

'     "  ■  POLICE   STATION-HOUSES   IN    RICHMOND. 

PRECINCT    AND    LOCATION.  I  PRECINCT    AND    LOCATION. 

60th.  116  Main  St.,  Tottenville.  I  65th.  1590  Richmond  Terrace,  West  New  Brighton 

63d.    150  New  Dorp  Lane.  I  66th.  32  Beech  St.,  Stapleton. 

Detective  Division,  Sth  District,  Municipal  Ferry  House,  St.  George. 


HEICKT    OF    PROMINENT    POINTS    IN    SWANHATTAN    AND    BRONX 


Battery 

City  Hall ;. . 

Fifth  Ave.  and  23d  St < 

Central  Park  Plaza,  59th  St.  and  Sth  Ave. 
Central  Park  Circle     


Feet  Above 

Sea  Level . 

5 

36 

38:.  ■ 
47.5 
76.5 


Re-servoir,  Central  Park  (waterlevel) . . . 

Morningside  Park. . 

Broadway  and  1 18th  St , .  j . . . . 

Klngsbridge  Road  and  175th  St 

Washington  Rrldcre  Rnnd  nnrt  iSdHi  sif 


Feet  Abovi 
Sea  Level 

112 

132 

135 

200 

9<-,f» 
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POST    OFFSCES    IN    NEW    YORK    CITY. 

The  New  York  General  Post  Office,  with  jurisdiction  over  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  covers  the 
two  city  blocks.  31st  Street  to  33rd  Street,  Eighth  Avenue,  to  Ninth  Avenue.  The  main  entrance  is  on 
Eighth  Avenue.  Postmaster — Thomas  G.  Patten.  Assistant  Postmaster — Thomas  F  Murphy.  In  this 
building  are  located  the  Postal  Inspectors,  the  Sea  Post  Service,  and  all  the  general  offices. 

The  old  General  Post  Office,  now  called  the  City  Hall  Station,  covers  the  triangular  block  bounded 
by  Broadway,  Park  Row,  and  Mail  Street,  abutting   City  Hall  Park. 

The  Hudson  Terminal  Station,  30  Church  Street,  is  another  large  and  important  branch. 

The  Grand  Central  Station,  Lexington  Avenue  and  45th  Street,  handl&s  the  niuil  over  the  N.  Y. 
Central  and  New  Haven  Railroads,  in  addition  to  local  business  in  that  district. 


•  CARRIER    STATIONS    IN 
A— 132  Greene  St. 
B — 45  Suffolk  St. 
C — West  13th  and  Hudson  Sis. 
D — 132  Fourth  Ave. 

F — 149-155  East  34th  St.,  bet.  Lex'n  and  Third  Aves. 
G — 217-225  AVcst  olst  St.,  near  Broadway. 
H— 17S-1S0  West  102d  St. 
1—232-234  West  116th  St. 
1—309  West  125tli  St. 

K— 202-204  East  88th  St.,  near  Tllird  Ave. 
I, — N.  E.  cor.  Le.v.  Ave.  and  126th  St. 
M — 2088  Amsterdam  Ave. 
N — Broadway,  cor.  69th  St. 
O— 112-116  West  18th  Si.. 
P — Custom  House  Buildiag. 
R — 43S  \V'c3tC!ie;;ter  .^ve. 
S — N.  W.  cor.  Ilow.^rd  &  Lafayette  Sts. 
X— 16.5tli  St   near  Tiiivd  Ave 
U— Third  Ave.,  cor.  103;1  St. 
V — Northwest  cor.  V\'est  Broadway  and  Beach  St. 
W— 100-162  West  83d  St. 
X— 37o-;<7"  East  13Ht,li  St.,  near  Wiilis  Ave. 
Y— 1109-1162  Thu-U  Ave.,  near  08th  .St. 
14 — 42  Hudson  St.. 

City  ll:t!i — Bro:)(iway  and  Park  Row. 
City  Island — 329  City  Island  Ave.,  cor.  Bay  St. 
ColJcUe — 305-307  West  140Ui  St.,  near  Eighth  Ave. 

Forrlham  Rd. 


ANHATTAN    AND    BRONX. 

Forelsia — West  St..  cor.  Morton  si . 

Fox  St. — Fox  St..  bet.  Ib7th  and  iOOth  Sts. 

General  Post-Office — West  31sl  and  33d  Sts.  and 

8th  Ave. 
Grand  Central  Station — Lexinciion  Ave.  and  4.jth 

St. 
Hamilton  Grange— 521-523  West  146th  St. 
Kii^Ii     Bridge — West     105th     St.    and       Summit 

Ave. 
Hudson   Ternilnal    Station — Clortlandt    Building, 

30  Church  St.,  bet.  Cortlandt  and  Dpy  Sts. 
Kin-^sbridge— 5233  B'way.,  bet.  225th  &  227th  Sts. 
Madison  Snuace — 1  Madi.soa  Ave 
Morris  Heigiits — West.  177th  St.,  near  Cedar  .\ve. 
Nineteenth  ,St. — 111  W.  19th  S'. 
Tinios  Square — 231-241   West  39tli  St. 
TcniDi^ins  Square — -IPth  St.  anil    Vve.  B. 
Tre;nont— 1931    Washington   Ave  ,    I)etween    177tll 

and  178th  Sis. 
I  Wal!  St. — Pine  and  Pearl  Sts. 
I  Washington      Bridle — Ainslerdam      Ave.,      near 

!     isotii  St 

Wes'.chest  .'r — 1471      vvii'.iauisblidto     Road,      near 

East  t;jipster  Road. 
West    Farms    Station — 1054   Troijiont   Ave.,    near 

Boston  Ro;i(i. 
Willininsbriu'^e— 345 )     White    Vliiius    Ave  ,     near 

G\tn  Hill  Road. 


Fordhani — 2519  Webster  Ave.,  uear 
Brancli  Offices — Pelhani  Branch,  Pelhara,  N.  Y.;  Pelham  .Manor  H'-anch,  Pelliam  ^T!l!■■■.lr,  N.  Y. 
Tne  Broolcli'n  Ge!:e=al  Post  Office  covers  the  blociv  bounded  by  Adams  and  ^^  nsliington 
and  Johnson  Sti'eets.     Pustmastcr — Walter  C.   Burton.     Assistant   Postmaster- -Fciov    '■.  Cleary. 

CARRIER    ST.\TIONS    IN    BROOKLYN. 


Tillary 


Statiom. 

Location. 

.St.\tion. 

Loo:',  lion. 

A 

601   Broadway. 

1206-12ii8  Fulton  Street. 

5009-5011  Sixth  Avenue.                   1 

1915-1917  Fulton  Street. 

2581  Atlantic  Avenue.                       ' 

Sheepshead  Bay. 

Avenue  U  and  Kait  16th  Street. 

B 

70-72  Thatford  Avonue. 

c 

Vandcrveer 

S 

T 

Nostrand  Avenue  and  Avenue  H. 

D 

1075  Lafayette  .'v venue. 

E     

155-157  Hamilton  Avenue. 

FI.1  tbush 

961-965  Flatbush  Avenue.                ', 
746  Manhattan  Avenue. 
1884  86th  Street. 
1600  Myrtle  Avenue. 
13th  Avenue  and  55lh  Street. 
Flatbush  Avenue.  L.  I.  R.R.  Depot. 
Surf  Avs.,  ODp.  V/ost  17th  Street. 
9015  Fifth  Avenue. 

V 

303-309  Eighth  .'Street. 

G 

W 

Broadv/av  and  South  Eighth  Street. 

Bath  Beach 

Ridaevi'ood 

Blythebourne 
Times  Plaza .... 
Coney  Island . .  . 
Fort  Hauiilton. . 

Y 

Kensington 

New  Lota   

Pratt       

St.  John's  Place 
Bns-i  Termin'il    . 

S.W.cor.47th  St.  A  Gravesend  Ave. 
305-307  Church  Avenue. 
946-948  Gienniorc  Avenue. 
Willoushby  Ave    :ind  Steuben  St. 
1234  St    John's  JMace. 
34th  St.  bet.  Se(".ii<l  &  Tliird  Avea. 

CARRIER 

STATIONS    IN    QUEENS. 

Astoria  .                Van  A  1st  Avenue    Queens. 

Springlicld  

Long  Island. 

311  Steinxviiy  Avenue. 

Long  Island  City  51  Jaclcson  Avenue. 
Queens Long  Ipland. 

Woodhavcn 

Long  Island. 

NEW    YORK    CHILDREN     CROW!NC    BET-^ER  ? 

Pre,«lding  Justice  Franklin  Chase  Hoyl  of  the  Children's  Court  in  his  .annual  report  filed  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  Mayor  .said  in  part:  "There  were  13,627  cases  of  individual  children  Itrought  benire  the 
court  during  1919.  This  is  a  decrease  of  358  under  1918,  when  13,985  children  were  dealt  with.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  at  a  glance  the  relative  number  of  arrests  and  arraignments  for  each  year  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  Children's  Court  in  1915: 


Year. 

Juvenile 
Delinquency. 

Improper 
Guardianship. 

Total. 

Year. 

Juvenile 
Delinquency. 

Inj  )roper 
Guardianship. 

Total. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

7,927 
5,970 
7,232 

0,'20S 
6.4.55 
7.287 

14,135 
12,425 
14,519 

191S 

1919 

7,038 
6,727 

6,947 
6,900 

13,98.5 
13,627 

Commenting  on  those  figures.  Judge  Hoyt  said:  "It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  decrease  in  ca.ses  ol 
juvenile  delinquency  was  slightly  more  marked  than  in  those  of  improper  guardianship,  for  higher  was:es  and 
ready  employment  tend  to  reduce  the  number  of  cases  caused  by  the  neglect  of  the  home.  Possibly  the  high 
cost  of  living  was  partly  responsible  for  this  result,  as  many  cases  were  reported  to  the  court  wliere  both 
parents  were  compelled  to  so  out  and  work  in  order  to  meet  the  expen.^es  of  the  family  and  thus  leave  the 
children  at  home  without  any  kind  of  care  or  supervision.  In  the  past  a  great  amount  of  neglect  could  be 
traced  to  drunkenness  of  parents,  but  it  is  too  early  yet  to  pronounce  judgment  on  the  effect  of  prohibition. 
If  in  the  futtu-e  intemperance  can  be  eliminated  it  will  undoubtedly  result  in  reducing  improper  guardianship. 
Those  who  prophesied  an  outbreak  of  juvenile  delinquency  because  of  the  war  were  fortunately  mi.-'taken. 
The  children  of  our  city  as  a  whole  stood  the  test  most  favorably.  But  they  need  every  possible  care  and 
attention.     The  laws  for  their  protection  should  be  revised  along  broad  progressive  and  humane  lines  to 
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SUBWAY.  AND    "L"    LINES    IN    NEW    YORK    CiTY. 

There  are  three  subway  systems  and  two  elevated  railroad  systems  in  the  City  of  New  York  devoted 
to  local  passenger  rapid  transit.  There  is  also  a  fourth  system,  that  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  which,  by 
means  of  twin  tubes  extending  under  Manhattan  at  33d  Street,  connects  the  Pennsylvania  Terminal  at 
Seventh  Avenue  with  Long  Island  City,  enabling  through  all-rail  passenger  and  freight  traffic  between  New 
En?Iand  and  the  South  and  West.  This  route  is  used  by  the  New  Haven  Railroad  trains  between  Boston  and 
Washington.  Of  the  three  local  subway  systems  in  the  city,  only  one,  that  of  the  Hudson  and  Manhattan 
Railway  Company,  is  altogether  under  ground.     Tlie  others  run  on  elevated  structures  in  the  outlying  parts. 

Hudson  Tubes — There  are  two  sets  of  these  tubes  under  the  Hudson  River,  one  connecting  Mont- 
gomery Street,  Jersey  City,  with  the  Hudson  Terminal  Station  at  Fulton-Cortlandt-Church  Streets,  Man- 
hattan; the  other  connecting  the  Hudson  tubes  in  Jersey  Clty-Hoboken  with  Christopher  Street,  Manhattan. 
The  main  trunk-line  tubes  o!  the  system  run  from  Montgomery  Street,  Jersey  City,  to  Park  Place,  Newark, 
emerging  to  the  surface  on  Jersey  City  Heights,  and  connecting  on  the  meadows  with  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, at  a  surface  station  called  Manhattan  Transfer.  In  New  Jersey,  one  set  of  tubes  parallels  the  Hudson 
River,  linking  up  the  Pennsylvania,  Erie,  and  Lackawanna  railroad  passenger  stations,  so  that  travellers  may 
go  to  or  from  their  stations,  to  or  from  downtown  or  uptown  Manhattan.  In  Manhattan,  the  Hudson  tubes 
connect  Christopher  Street  with  Broadway  and  33d  Street  by  way  of  Sixth  Avenue. 

Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company's  Subways — There  are  two  of  these  systems,  the  east  side 
end  the  west  side,  with  cross  connections  in  Manhattan  and  also  in  Brooklyn,  so  that  for  one  five-cent  fare 
passengers  may  go  to  or  from  the  eastern  part  ol  Brooklyn  to  the  northern  parts  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx. 

The  west  side  system  starts  on  an  elevated  structure  at  Livonia  and  New  Lots  Avenues,  East  New  York 
(Brooklyn),  goes  on  Livonia  Avenue  to  Saratoga  Avenue,  then  turns  into  the  Eastern  Parkway,  where  it 
becomes  a  subway.  It  runs  f.hrough  the  Eastern  Parkway  to  Flatbiish  Avenue,  at  Eighth  Avenue,  thence 
down  Flatbush  Avenue  to  Fulton  Street,  through  Fulton  Street  to  Clark  Street;  through  Clark  Street  and 
under  the  East  River  to  William  Street,  Manhattan;  through  William  Street  to  Fulton  Street;  thence  west  to 
West  Broadway;  to  HuU.son  Street,  to  Seventh  Aventie:  to  Broadway;  to  St.  Nicholas  Avenue;  to  Amsterdam 
Avenue;  to  Broadway,  to  242d  Street,  at  Van  Cortlandt  Park.  It  emerges  from  Fort  George  Hill  near 
Dyckman  Street,  and  goes  to  242d  Street  on  an  elevated  structure. 

Another  branch  of  the  west  side  system  starts  at  Flatbush  and  Nostrand  Avenues,  Brooklyn,  and  runs 
in  a  subway  through  Nostrand  Avenue  to  the  Eastern  Parkway,  where  it  Joins  the  other  branch.  Through 
trains  run  in  both  br.anches  over  the  entire  west  side  system.  Transfers  to  the  east  side  subway  system  are 
made  at  Flatbush  and  Atlantic  Avenues,  Brooklyn,  and  at  96th  Street  and  Broadway,  Manhattan. 

At,  96th  Street  and  Broadway,  the  west  side  system  has  a  branch  (part  of  the  original  Interborough  sub- 
way) that  extends  under  the  northwest  corner  of  Central  Park  to  Lenox  Avenue,  to  145th  Street,  thence  under 
the  H.arJem  River  to  149th  Street,  where  it  joins  the  east  side  trunk  line  on  Westchester  Avenue  and  the 
Southern  Boulevard.  Just  south  of  Bronx  Park,  an  extension,  on  an  elevated  structure,  branches  oH  and 
goes  along  White  Plains  Road,  to  241st  Street,  Mount  Vernon.  This  extension  also  is  used  by  Third  Avenue 
"L"  trains. 

The  west  side-east  side  systems  have  an  elevated  extension  on  Jerome  Avenue  extending  north  from 
Mott  Avenue  and  149th  Street,  up  through  Fordham  and  Bedford  Park,  to  a  point  between  Van  Cortlandt 
Park  and  Woodlawn  Cemetery,  ending  at  about  242d  Street.  This  extension  is  also  used  by  Sixth  Avenue 
and  Ninth  Avenue  "L"  trains. 

The  east  side  system  starts  at  Flatbush  and  Atlantic  Avenues  (Long  Island  R.  R.  Terminal),  Brooklyn, 
goes  on  Flatbush  Avenue,  to  Fulton  Street,  to  Joralemon  Street;  thence  under  the  East  River  to  Battery 
Park.  Manhattan;  thence  under  Broadway,  to  Park  Row,  to  tlie  Brooklyn  Bridge;  to  Lafayette  Street,  to 
Fourth  Avenue;  to  42d  Street  (Grand  Central  Station) ;  to  Lexington  Avenue;  to  130th  Street;  thence  under 
the  Harlem  River  to  Mott  Avenue,  to  149th  Street,  where  it  emerges  onto  an  elevated  structure;  to  West- 
chester Avenue;  to  the  Soutlic-rn  Boulevard'  to  the  southern  part  of  Bronx  Park  (Bronx  Zoo). 

An  extension  of  the  east  side  system  starts  at  Mott  Avenue  and  138th  Street,  and  goes  through  138th 
Street  to  the  Southern  Boulevard:  to  whltlock  Avenue;  to  Westchester  Avenue,  and  through  Old  West- 
chester Village,  to  the  Eastern  Boulevard,  at  the  west  side  of  Pelham  Bay  Park. 

The  Queensboro  Branch  of  the  Interborough  subway  system  starts  at  42d  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue, 
and  uses  the  Belmont  tubes  under  the  Eaist  River  at  42d  Street,  to  Long  Island  City,  there  emerging  onto  an 
elevated  structure  and  going  to  the  Queensboro  Bridge  Plaza.  There  it  splits  into  two  elevated  branches,  one 
going  through  Ravenswood,  on  Second  Avenue,  to  Ditmars  Avenue,  Astoria;  the  other  going  on  Queens 
Boulevard,  Greenpoint  Avenue  and  Roosevelt  Avenue,  to  Alburtls  Avenue,  Corona.  Both  branches  are  used 
by  the  Second  Avenue,  Manhattan,  "L"  trains  between  Queensboro  Bridge  Plaza  and  the  terminals  of  the 
branches. 

All  of  the  Interboro's  subway  lines  are  city-owned. 

Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Company's  Subways — There  are  three  B.  R.  T.  subways — the  Fourth 
Avenue  line,  the  Broadway  line,  and  the  Queensboro  line. 

The  Fourth  Avenue  route  starts  at  Fourth  Avenue  and  86th  .Street,  South  Brooklyn  and  runs  along 
Fourth  Avenue  to  Flatbush  Avenue,  to  the  Manhattan  Bridge,  re-entering  a  subway  at  the  Manhattan  ap- 
proach to  the  bridge,  where  It  splits — one  branch  going  through  Canal  Street,  to  Centre  Street,  thence  south  to 
the  terminal,  under  the  Municipal  Building,  at  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  and  Park  Row;  the  other  branch  going 
west  by  way  of  Canal  Street  to  Broadway,  where  it  joins  the  Broadway  tubes  of  the  B.  R.  T.  Fourth  Avenue 
traffic  usually  goes  by  way  of  the  Montague  Street  tube  and  Broadway. 

The  Broadway  subway  line  starts  at  Flatbush  Avenue  and  Malbone  Street  (Empire  Boulevard)  at  the 
Wlllinck  entrance  to  Prospect  Park,  goes  along  Flatbush  Avenue  to  Fourth  and  Atlantic  Avenues,  where  it 
connects  with  the  Fourth  Avenue  subway  and  also  with  the  Interborough  subway;  thence  on  Flatbush  Avenue 
to  Fulton  Street,  to  Borough  Hall,  to  Mi)ntague  Street;  thence  under  the  East  River  to  Whitehall  Street, 
Manhattan-  thence  under  Trinity  Place  Church  Street,  Broadway  and  Seventh  Avenue;  thence  under  59th 
and  60th  Streets,  and  by  tunnel  under  the  East  River  to  a  connection  with  the  Queensboro  lines.  The  Fourth 
Avenue  route  connects  with  the  Broadway  route  at  Flatbush  and  Myrtle  Avenues. 

The  Brighton  Beach  line  of  the  B.  R.  T.  connects  with  the  B.  R.  T.  subway  at  Malbone  street,  and  the 
B.  R.  T.  surface  and  "L"  Coney  Island  lines  connect  with  the  Fourth  Avenue  subway  at  86th  Street,  so  that 
there  are  through  subway  trains  by  both  subways  between  Manhattan,  Queens,  Brooklyn,  and  the  Coney 
Island  district.  ,        -^    ™» 

Owing  to  the  many  connecting  and  transfer  points,  the  above  grouping  of  Interborough  and  B.  R.  T. 
routes  is  arbitrary,  intended  for  the  reader's  convenience,  inasmuch  as  the  trains  are  operated  at  times  over 
other  than  the  group  routes  indicated. 

All  of  the  B.  R.  T.  subways  are  city-owned.  ■,„,... 

Under  a  contract  between  the  city  and  the  B.  R.  T.,  a  5-cent  fare  is  assured  by  subway  or  L  between 
Queens  Plaza,  Manhattan,  or  Brooklyn,  and  Coney  Island.  The  B.  R.  T.  surface  lines,  by  resolving  them- 
Belves  into  their  old  corporate  identities,  are  able  to  charge  a  lO-cent  fare  to  Coney  Island,  and  on  several  of 
their  other  surface  routes  they  charge  10  cents  for  through  rides.  The  portions  of  new  rapid  transit  lines 
placed  in  operation  in  1920  are  as  follows: 

May  1  (B.  R.  T.)— Portion  of  Culver  line  between  Avenue  X  and  Sheepshead  Bay  Road.     This  placed  in 
effect  the  5-cent  fare  from  all  points  on  the  B.  R.  T.  rapid  transit  system  to  Coney  Island. 
■     May  30  (I.  R.  T.) — Portion  of  Pelham  line  between  Hunt's  Point  Road  and  East  177tli  Street  stations. 
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Aug.  1  (B.  R.  T.) — Poilion  ol  Broadway-Fourth  Avenue  Hue  between'Malbone  Sireel,  Brooklyn,  and 
Whitehall  Street,  Manhattan,  with  through  service  Irom  Coney  Island  to  Queensboro  Plaza  station,s,"vla  the 
Brighton  Beach  line. 

Aug.  1  (B.  R.  T.) — Portion  of  Broadway-Fourth  Avenue  line  between  Lexington  Avenue  station.  Man- 
hattan, and  Queensboro  Plaza  station,  Queens,  through  60th  Street  tunnel. 

Aug.  23  (I  R.  T  ) — Portion  ol'  Eastern  Parkway  line  between  Atlantic  Avenue  aud  Uiica  Avenue  stations 
and  Kostriiud  Avi!riue  line,  includins  Franklin  Avenue,  Nostrand  .'\ venue,  Kingston  Avenue,  Utica  Avenue, 
President  Street,  Sterling  Street  'iVinthrop  Street,  Boverly  Road,  Newkirk  Avenue,  and  Flatbush  Avenue 
stations. 

Oct.  4  (I.  R.  T.) — Welister  Avenue  Une. 

Oct.  iO  (I.  R  T.) — Local  track  service.  Eastern  Parkway  line,  from  Atlantic  Avenue  to  Franklin  Avenue, 
with  stations  at  Bergen  Street,  Prosnect  Park  Plaza  and  Eastern  Parkway — Brooklyn  Museum. 

Oct.  17  (B.  R.  T  ) — Steel  car  train  service  on  local  tracks  ol  Brighton  Beach  line  between  Prospect  Park 
and  Coney  Island. 

Oct,  24  (I.  R.  T.) — Portion  of  Pelham  line  between  East  177th  Street  and  Westchester  Square,  including 
Castle  Hill  Avenue   Zerega  Avenue,  and  Westchester  Squaie  stations. 

The  lines  remaining  to  be  completed  in  the  Dual  System  are,  for  the  Interborough  Company,  the 
extension  o(  the  Queensboro  subway  from  Lexington  Avenue  (Grand  Central  Terminal)  to  4)st  Street 
and  Eighth  Avenue  and,  for  the  New  YorK  Municipal  Corporation,  the  14th  Street-Eastern  and  the  Nassau 
Street  lines. 

ELEVATED   RAILROADS   IN    THE   CITY. 

Elevated  Lines  In  Matiliattnn  and  the  Bronx  —  There  are  tour  elevated  runds  in  <lie.?e  two  boroughs, 
all  operated  by  iiie  Interborough. 

Second  Avenue  L  '  starts  at  South  Ferry.  Battery  Park,  runs  north  to  Pear!  Street  and  New  Bowery 
to  the  Bowery,  to  Division  Street;  to  Allen  Street;  to  23rd  Street;  to  Second  Avenue:  to  129th  Street,  where 
It  merges  with   the  Third   Avenue   "L." 

Third  Avenue  'L'  starts  at  Park  Row  (old  Chatham  Street)  and  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  and  runs  on 
Park  Row  to  the  Bowery,  at  Chatham  Square,  where  it  bends  into  the  Bowery;  to  Third  Avenue;  to  129th 
Street,  where  it  crosses  the  Harlem  River,  and  continues  north  through  Willis  and  Melrose  Avenues,  to 
Third  Avenue,  the  Bronx;  thence  past  Crotona  and  Bronx  Parks  to  Williamsbrldge  at  White  Plains  and 
Gun  Hill  Roads  There  It  connects  with  the  White  Plains  Road  elevated  Interborough  subway  exten- 
sion to  Mt.  Vernon. 

At  149th  Street,  the  '  L  connects  with  the  Interborough  subway  elevated  line  that  runs  on  West- 
chester Avenue,  the  Southern  Boulevard,  and  White  Plains  Road  to  Mt.  Vernon.  The  "L"  trains  use 
this   extension   along   with    me   subway    trains. 

Ninth  Avenue  "L  '  starts  at  South  Ferry  Battery  Park,  and  runs  north  through  the  park  to  Green- 
wich Street  to  West  14th  Street  and  Ninth  Avenue;  on  Ninth  Avenue  to  !>^rd  Street,  where  It  merges 
with  the  Sixth  Avenue  ■  L.  '  and  the  two  roads  jointly  continue  on  Ninth  (Columbus)  Avenue,  to  110th 
Street  to  Eighth  .Avenue,  to  155th  Street  where  the  road  crosses  the  Harlem  River,  bearing  east,  con- 
necting with  the  Vonkers  branch  ol  the  N.  Y  Central  R.  R.,  at  Sedgwick  Avenue,  and  continuing  east 
to  Jerome  Avenue,  whence  it  uses  ihe  Jerome  Avenue  elevated  extension  of  the  Interborough  subway  that 
goes  on  up  to  Woodlawn  Cemetery. 

Sixth  Avenue  L  '  starts  at  South  Ferrv.  Battery  Park,  and  runs  north  through  the  pai'k  to  Church 
Street-  to  Park  Place;  to  West  Broadway  to  West  Third  Street;  to  Sixth  Avenue;  to  West  53rd, Street 
(where  a  shuttle  train  runs  between  53rd  Street  and  59th  Street,  on  Sixth  Avenue);  to  Ninth  Avenue, 
where  It  merges  with   the  Ninth  Avenue    X.' 

Elevated  Lines  In  Brooklyn  and  Queens — The  "L"  roads  in  Brooklyn  and  Queens  (except  the 
I Qterborough's- subway  extensions)  are  operated  bv  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Company.  Thov  run 
trains  over  the  BrooKlyn,  the  Manhatt.in  and  the  Williamsburg  Bridges  across  the  Ivast  River.  Thus 
these  lines  connect  Manhattan  with  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  and  with  the  outlying  districts,  including 
Richmond  Hill,  Jamaica,  Canarsie,  Sheepshead  Bay.  Brighton  Be.ach,  .and  Coney  Island.  The  East  New 
York,  Jamaica,  Brownsville  lines  are  all  joined  by  a  loop  at  Manhattan  Crossing,  Hasl  New  York,  so  that 
trains  can  be  operated  via  any  L  via  any  bridge  between  Manhattan,  Jamaica.  Ridgcwood,  and  Can- 
arsie,  and   the  intervening  districts  of   Brooklj-n. 

There  are  two  main  L  '  line.s  between  Manhattan  and  Coney  Island — (!"'  the  Brighton  Line,  through 
Flatbush,  which  operates  on  all  '  L  and  open-cut  line,  as  well  ss  a,  combined  •'L"-.subway  route;  (2)  the 
Culver  Line,  through  Borougn  Park,  which  also  operates  both  L"  and  "L"-subway  services.  The  Brighton 
I-ines  use  the  Fulton  Street  route  for  its'  '  L"  trains. 

The  Myrtle  Avenue  '  L"  runs  from  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  to  Ridgewood. 

The  Fulton  Street    'L  '  runs  from  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  to  East  New  Y'ork. 

The  Lexington  Avenue  '  L"  runs  from  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  to  Jamaica,  via  Myrtle  and  Lexington 
Avenues,  and  Broadway 

The  Broadway     L  '  runs  from    the    Williamsburg    Bridge  to  East  New  York  and  Canarsie. 

The  Fifth  Avenue  "L'  runs  from  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  to  Bay  Ridge,  with  surface  car  extensions  to 
Coney  Island,  and  Fort  Hamilton,  A^  36th  Street  the  line  has  a  surface-"L"  extension  to  Coney  Island 
over  the  new  elevated  on  Gravesend  Avenue, 

SUMMARY    OF    RAPID    TRANSIT    DATA. 

There  are  over  600  miles  of  i-ubway  and  'L'"  tracks  in  the  city,  of  which  .361  mi!e,-i  are  Interborough 
lines,  and  258  are  B.  R.  T,  lines.  The  Interborough  subway  roads  total  222  miles;  the  Manhattan  "L"  system, 
139  miles.  The  Interborough  subwav  roads  have  cost  over  .S300, 000.000;  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit 
subway  roads  over  S193  000  000.  The  Interborough's  share  of  the  co.st  has  been  over  8148,000,000,  in- 
cluding S48  000  000  the  company  spent  on  the  first  East  River  tubes  and  the  extension  to  Flatbush  and 
Atlantic  Avenues,  Brooklyn.  The  city  has  put-  up  the  rest  of  the  cost  of  the  Interborough  subways.  Of 
the  cost  of  th3  Brooklm  Rapid  Transit  subways  the  company  h.as  borne  over  369,000,000;  the  city,  over 
5124,000,000-  ^         ,. ,  .    , 

Under  the  Dual  System  of  rapid  transit  all  of  the  lines  operated  bv  the  Interborough  and  the  ConsoUaated 
Railroad  Co.  (the  latter  a  B.  R  T  subsidiary),  including  the  first  subway  and  the  elevated  lines  of  the  two 
systems  are  combined  in  two  great  operating  units  covering  four  of  the  five  boroughs.  Each  company  has 
lines  which  operate  through  the  so-called  community  centre  of  the  city,  namely  the  section  of  Manh.ittan 
Island  below  59th  Street.  .         .  , 

New  York's  original  subway,  operated  by  the  Interborough,  now  denoted  the  First  Subway,  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  Dual  System.  But  under  the  operating  conditions  scheduled  tor  the  new  !ine.^,  it  will  lose  its 
identity  and  be  merged. for  operating  purposes  with  other  lines  assigned  under  the  dual  agreements  to  the 
Interborough,  ,     V  m  imo 

The  dual  system  was  created  when  the  city,  through  the  Public  Service  Commission,  on  March  li'.  I'Jirf. 
entered  Into  an  agreement  (the  dual  contracts)  with  the  Interborough  and  the  Municipal  Railway  corpora- 
tion (the  latter  a  B.  R.  T.  subsidiary),  providing  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  new  lines  ana 
extensions. 
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't."    SUBWAY,    STATEN    ISLAND    AND    BUS    TRAFFIC,    NEW    YORK    CITY. 


Ve,\r 

Ended 

JUNE  30. 

Interborough 
"L"  Lines. 

Interborougn 
Subway  Linos. 

B.R.T.,"L"  and 
Subway  Lines. 

Hudson 
Tubes. 

Staten  Island 
Sleam  Roads. 

Fifth  Avenue 
Coach  Co. 

1890 

1900 

1901 

189.974.848 
184. 164. UO 
100.04.3,741 
215,259.345 
246.387.022 
283,634.195 
260.381,030 
257.796.754 
282.924.273 
282,845,864 
275.250,196 
293.826,280 
301.449.292 
304.270,841 
.306.845.006 
311,473,568 
301,792.517 
312,246.796 
349.380.003 
352,660,660 
348,1 88.600 
369.034,477 

47,931,181 

68,400,582 

63.300,247 

■^9,330,457 

80,337,132 

97,009,705 

109,140,911 

125,221,831 

145,943,131 

147,290,017 

148,161,045 

162,493,801 

167,371,328 

172,195,229 

175,246,512 

185,060,735 

182,535,897 

207,098,269 

226,515,512 

258,167,313 

309„563.746 

378,962,147 

6.539,318 
4.439,506 
4,212,303 
4.238,630 
4,302,858 
4.586,182 
4,724,041 
5,161,134 
5.944,696 
5,649,116 
5,237,373 
6.014,928 
6,218,316 
6,461,635 
6,636,336 
6,979,125 
6,943.302 
7,563,066 
8,378,779 
9,269,902 
9,918,850 
10,805,362 

1,979,003 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

19J8 

1919 

1920 

1,749,623 

1,742,773 

1.386,943 

72.722.890 
137,919,632 
166,363,611 
200,439,776 
238,430,146 
268,902,115 
276,704,796 
302,973,856 
327,471,510 
340,413,103 
345.585.749 
371,505,318 
414,193,992 
418,337,666 
.461,147,0.58 
586,098,633 

1,337,848 

1,315,330 

1,214,598 

4,363,722 
14,192,352 
42,839,979 
52,756,434 
57,934,226 
58,870,069 
60,051,890 
58,966,414 
63,293,534 
68,556,999 
76.548,998 
86,0.50,815 
92,314,167 

1,753,782 

3,609,304 

6,305,175 

5,997,372 

6.339,072 

8,884,634 

11,276,430 

14,050,471 

16,223,042 

22,080.764 

26,113,576 

36,488.447 

42,552,709 

In  1860  the  Staten  Island  steam  roads  carried  63,641  passengers;  in  1870.  they  carried  336.706;  In 
1880,  they  carried  390,151.  ,  ' 

In  1880  the  "L"  lines  in  New  York  City  carried  60,831.757  passengers. 

STREET  SURFACE  RAILWAY  TRAFFIC,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
(Offlclal  figures,  showing  number  of  paying  passengers.) 


Year 

(FISCAL). 

Manhattan. 

Bronx. 

Brooltlyn. 

Queens 
(Excl.B.R.T.) 

Richmond. 

Total. 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1901 

1902...... 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

38,455,242 
114,101,539 
148,615,107 
215.296,648 
360,002,672 
373,569,677 
388,947,169 
396,570.432 
389.928,464 
374,554,675 
391  708,063 
377.017,192 
363,292,406 
357,760,430 
371,165,696 
382,046,845 
395,238,026 
419,722,253 
420,662,533 
415.551,116 
427  373,847 
349,788,114 

371.136,389 
370  085.099 

12,374,931 
37,203,281  . 
77,928,395 
109,288,647 
204,106,397 
209,119,668 
216.594,408 
223,433,771 
233,184.407 
242,780.611 
265,204.811 
262,460,253 
274,766,791 
275,038,827 
289,308,085 
305,977,350 
322,321,981 
345,987,401 
351,905,284 
354,700,113 
363,630,177 
373,079,651 
360,207,555 
362.103,192 

50,830,173 

1.038,014 
1.775,485 
3.394,726 
21,364,690 
26,992,990 
28,020,185 
30.714,781 
34,763,809 
37,124,805 
39,893,116 
42.186,533 
44,237,229 
50,676.779 
56,524,261 
62,777,966 
67,837,245 
74,702,309 
79  652,133 
81,502,803 
84,.535,737 
71,153,030 
79,917,071 
80,806,261 

121.086 

213.905 

287.325 

6.872.856 

6.752.416 

7.119.013 

7.435.135 

7.762,677 

7,743,987 

8,945,914 

9,971.652 

10,966,852 

11,367,091 

11.712,623 

12,301,757 

12,959,799 

13,568,066 

14,011,414 

14,312,009 

14,884,'534 

15,238,157 

15,287,922 

15,958,213 

152,463,920 

1.052.380 
2,976,185 
11,441,751 
11,564,062 
13,719,387 
15,689,210 
16,701,653 
20,533,487 
25,151.054 
28,514,743 
29,797,750 
30,545,776 
34,430,074 
42,515,629 
45,182,732 
47,463,382 
49,973,696 
52,686,108 
.54,167,403 
50,906,681 
43,448,206 
46.723„575 

229.585,272 
331,243,531 
603,788,366 
627,998,813 
654,400.162 
6«,843,329 
682,341,010 
682,736,965 
730.902,958 
720,150,373 
723,061,028 
725,383,903 
763,140,739 
805,619,547 
843,539,783 
901,443,411 
916,205,060 
918,752,149 
944,591,698 
860,165,633 
869,997,143 
875,676,340 

BUSY    CORNERS-NEW    YORK    AND    LONDON. 

A  COMPARISON  of  seventeen  of  London's  busiest  corners,  as  compared  with  an  equal  number  In  New 
York:  compiled  by  Dr.  John  A.  Harriss,  Special  Deputy  Police  Commissioner,  in  charge  of  tratBc: 


Piccadilly,  Ritz  Hotel 28,735 

Gray's  Inn,  Holborn 18,858 

Westminster  Bridge 18,691 

London  Bridge 18.387 

Blackfriars  Bridge 17,550 

Oxford  St.  W.  of  Ox'dCir. .  16.070 

Gray's  Inn,  High  Holborn.  15.823 

Columbus  Circle 39,210 

Broadway  &  42d  St 19,650 

Central  Pk.  W.  &  72d 18,710 

5th  Ave.  &  42d  St 18,800 

5th  Ave.  &  57th  St 17,830 

Pier  25,  North  River 17,612 

Lafayette  &  Bleecker  Sts.  .  16,4i2 


LONDON. 

BIshopgate  Hounsdltch. .  . .  13,666 

Vauxhall  Bridge 12,981 

Waterloo  Bridge 12,761 

Park  Road,  Kensington 12,680 

Shep.  Bush.  Hool,  Park.  Av.  12,459 

Tower  Bridge 12,233 

NEW  YORK. 

Queensboro  Bridge 14.530 

5th  Ave.  &  34th  St 14.360 

Flatbush  &  4th  Avea 13,075 

Broadway  &  86th  St 13,042 

Broadway  &  34th  St 12,800 

4th  Ave.  &  23d  St 12,365 


Kensington  Rd..  Q'ns  Gate  12,004 
London  Road,  Walsworth.    12.262 

Putney  Bridge 11,077 

High  St.,  Camden  Town.  .    10,515 

Total 256,792 


Park  Ave.  <&  60th  St 12,220 

8th  Ave.  &  UOth  St H  .664 

Madison  Ave.  &  44th  St. .  .  11.560 

7tU  Ave.  &  125th  St 10,565 

Total 274.285 


London  rated  on  basis  of  numfier  of  vehicles  passing  in  10  hours— New  York  in  12  hours. 

In  Manhattan,  the  busiest  trucking  thoroughfares  are  West  South  Front,  Grcewlch  Chur^.  Water 
and  Pearl  Streets.  The  busiest  pleasure  vehicle  routes  are  Riverside  Drive,  Central  Park  west,  rum 
Avenue,  and  Lafayette  Street. 
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TUNNELS    IN    OPERATION    IN    AND    ABOUT    NEW    YORK    CITY. 


PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD  SYSTEM — Tunuels  under 
Hudson  River  extend  from  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Station,  New  York,  to  Weehawken,  N.  J. 
There  Is  no  station  at  Weehawken,  the  electric 
trains  from  the  Pennsylvania  Station  run  to 
Manhattan  Transfer,  near  Newark,  N.  J., 
without  a  stop.  Work  started  April  1,  1904; 
completed  In  1910.  Two  tubes  of  cast  Iron  rings, 
23  feet  outside  diameter  and  21  feet  2  Inches 
Inside  diameter;  subaQueous  portion  6,118  feet 
long. 

Manhattan  cross-iown  tunnels  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Station,  mentioned  above, 
across  New  York  under  32d  and  33d  Sts.  to  First 
Ave.  Started  July,  1905,  completed  In  1910. 
There  are  two  tunnels,  each  with  two  tracks. 
The  tunnel.s  are  built  of  concrete  with  the  crown 
about  60  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  street. 

East  River  Tunnels  connect  with  the  cross-town 
tunnels  and  extend  under  the  East  River  to 
Long  Island  City.  Started  September,  1904; 
completed  In  1910.  Four  separate  tubes  with  rings 
23  feet  outside  diameter,  each  tube  from  the  Man- 
hattan shaft  to  the  Long  Island  City  shaft,  3,900 
feet  long. 

Hudson  and  Manhattan  Railroad  System — 
North  tunnels  under  the  Hudson  River  from  Jersey 
City  to  Morton  St.,  New  York.  Started  Novem- 
ber. 1874;  the  first  In  New  York,  officially  opened 
February  25,  1908.  Two  single  track  tubes,  with 
a  minimum  Inside  diameter  of  15  feet  3  Inches, 
and    approximately    5,700    feet    long. 

Up-towu  tunnels  connect  with  north  tunnels  at  Mor- 
ton St.  and  extend  to  Christopher  St.  thence  to 
Sixth  Ave.  and  up  Sixth  Ave.  to  33d  St.  Started 
March,  1904,  completed  In  1910.  Section  from 
Morton  to  12th  St.  shield  construction,  remainder 
cut  and  cover. 

South  tunnels  under  Hudson  River  from  Jersey  City 
to  the  Church  St.  Terminal  Buildings  (Cortlandt, 
Church  and  Fulton  Sts.),  New  York.  Started 
May,  1905:  opened  for  traffic  July,  1909.  Two 
tubes  about  5.950  feet  long  with  cast  iron  rings, 
16  feet  7  Inches  outside  diameter  and  15  feet  3 
Inches  Inside  diameter. 

Tunnels  (consisting  of  two  single  track  tubes)  extend 
from  the  Hoboken  terminal  of  the  Lackawanna 
Railroad  to  Washington  St:,  Jersey  City,  with  con- 
nections to  the  north  tunnels  and  to  the  Erie 
Railroad  Station.  At  Washington  St.  a  branch 
runs  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Station  at 
Jersey  City,  where  connections  are  made  with  the 
south  tunnels.  West  from  Washington  St.  to  a 
point  east  of  Summit  Ave.  ■  Is  a  double  track  con- 
crete tunnel  with  a  centre  wall,  dividing  the 
tracks.  Work  started  March.  1906;  completed  In 
July.  1911. 

BELMONT  Tunnel  under  the  East  River  from  42d 
St.,  New  York,  to  Long  Island  City.  Subaqueous 
portion  two  single  track  tubes  with  cast-Iron  rings 
16  feet  10  Inches  outside  diameter,  and- a  clear  In- 
side diameter  of  15  feet  6  Inches.  Through  rock 
a  horseshoe  shaped  concrete  section  Is  used  and 
In  other  places  a  rectangular  double  track  cross 


section  with  reinforced  concrete  lining.  Con- 
struction started  by  New  York  and  Long  Island 
Railroad,  July  12,  1905;  practically  completed 
January  1.  1908.  (Commonly  known  as  the 
Stelnway  Tunnel). 
Rapid  Transit  Tunnel  under  the  East  River  from 
the  Battery,  New  York,  to  JoralemonSt.,  Brook- 
lyn, conuectin?  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  sub- 
ways. Started  .'i.prll,  1903;  trains  running  Janu- 
ary 9,  1908.  Two  tubes,  6,784  feet  long,  with  a 
finished  Inside  diameter  of  15  feet  6  inches. 
Clark  .Street  Tube— This  tunnel  underneath  the 
East  River,  connecting  the  Interborough-Seventh 
Avenue  subway  in  Manhattan  with  the  Fulton 
Street-Flatbush  Avenue  subway  of  the  Interbor- 
ough  in  Brooklyn,  was  completed  and  put  in 
operation  the  Summer  of  1919. 
The  subway  tubes  from  Whitehall  Street,  Manhat- 
tan, to  Montague  Street,  Brooklyn,  from  East  14th 
Street,  Manhattan,  to  North  7th  Street,  Brooklyn, 
and  from  East  60th  Street.  Manhattan,  under 
Blackwell's  Island  to  Long  Island  City,  Queens, 
were  still  under  construction  during  most  of  1919, 
but  will  be  in  full  operation  early  in  1920,  accord- 
ing to  the  Rapid  Transit  Construction  Commis- 
sioner. 
WEST  Shore  Railroad  TaxNEL,  Weehawken, 
NEW  JERSEY — Commenced  in  1881 ,  and  completed 
twenty-three  months  later,  at  a  cost  of  8525,000. 
It  is  double-tracked  and  the  original  length  was 
3,983  feet.  A  steel  and  concrete  portal,  con- 
structed in  1907  at  the  east  increased  its  length 
to  4,273  feet.  One-fourth  of  the  tunnel  is  brick- 
lined,  the  remaining  portion.  unHned.  The  nor- 
mal section  is  27  feet  in  width  and  19  feet  high. 
80,500  cubic  s'ards  of  rock  were  removed,  and 
five  vertical  shafts  were  utilized,  giving  ten  work- 
ing faces,  and  average  progress  of  173  linear  feet 
per  month  was  maintained.  The  average  expendi- 
ture per  linear  foot  of  lined  section  was  S200,  and 
of  unlined  section,  SI  10,  and  equivalent  of  S7.00 
per  cubic  yard  of  excavation.  The  tunnel  is  a 
tangent,  with  the  exception  of  the  extended  por- 
tion of  the  east  end,  previously  mentioned,  at 
which  point  tne  freight  and  passenger  tracks 
divide.  There  is  a  grade  of  0.30%  towards  the 
east,  and  0.34%  towards  the  west,  from  approxi- 
mately the  centre  of  the  tunnel.  It  Is  ventilated 
by  rotary  fans,  installed  in  1911.  „ 

Berqen  Cut  of  Erie  Railroad  through  Bergen  Hill, 
Jersey  City,  parallel  to  the  present  tunnel,  which 
l3  4,700  feet  long.  The  Bergen  cut  was  started 
March,  1906.  and  completed  July  1,  1910.  It 
has  five  four-track  tunnels,  with  open  cuts  be- 
tween the  tunnels,  making  a  total  length  of  4,300 
feet.  Tunnel  sections  58  feet  wide  at  the  bottom 
and  21  feet  high.  ^    „ 

Lackawanna  Railroad  Tunnel  through  Bergen 
Hill,  Jersey  City.  Started  February  28.  1906: 
completed  February  14,  1909.  Parallel  to  and 
24  feet  away  from  old  tunnel  and  of  the  same 
length,  viz.,  4,283  feet.  New  tunnel  is  double 
tracked,  lined  with  concrete,  having  inside  dimen- 
sions 23  feet  high  by  30  feet  wide.  Bush  track 
construction  used. 


NEW    YORK    CITY    STRE 

1.  Increase  in  vehicular  traffic  in  last  five  years, 
ten-hour  count,  from  8.30  A.  M.  to  6.30  P.  M.,  made 
at  seventeen  of  the  busiest  points  (out  of  a  total  of 
3,700  street  intersections  in  New  York  City)  shows 
following  comparative  result: 

1914  1919  Increase 

274,305  309,089  34,784 

2.  Number    of    vehicles    licensed    by    city: 


1914 

1919 

Increase 

Taxicabs 

2,817 

922 

265 

92 

126 

4,494 
171 

1,200 

7,070 

1,124 

493 

104 

284 

9,798 

2,577 

3,625 

4,253 

Cabs 

202 

Coaches 

228 

Sight-seeing  cars 

12 

158 

Public  carts  (horse  drawn) . . . 
Public  carts  (motor  trucks) .  . 
Junk  carts 

5,304 
2,406 
2,425 

Totals 

10,087 
7,900 

25,075 
8,200 

14,988 

Peddlers. 

300 

ET    TRAFFIC    STATISTICS. 

3.  Motor  vehicles  in  New  York  City  (New  York 
State  licenses): 

1914  1919 

54,234  178,441 

4.  Motor  vehicles  in  metropolitan  district  within 
New  York  State: 

1919  1920  to  date 

237,885     '-.  246,000 

Note:  Figures  for  1920  are  for  period  of  current 
year  from  Feb.  1  to  May  25,  and  .show  Increase  in 
motor  vehicles  in  metropolitan  district,  not  Includ- 
ing New  Jersey,  in  the  last  four  months. 

6.  Estimated  total  number  of  vehicles  of  all  kinds 
regularly  using  New  York  City  streets  (including 
vehicles  owned  in  New  Jersey,  up  the  State,  and 
tourists'  cars  {rom  elsewhere) 350,000. 


Increase 
124,207 


Increase 
8.115 
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THE    BIC    EAST    RIVER    BRIDGES. 

(For  details  of  the  big  bridges  not  in  the  ruaniug  text,  see  table.) 
BROOKLYN     BRIDGE. 

The  tolls  are:  For  foot  passengers,  free;  railway  fare,  3  cents,  or  2  tickets  for  5  cents.  Roadway 
tolls  for  vehicles  abolished  July  18,  1911.  On  August  23,  1897,  the  bridge  railway  was  leased  to  the  elevated 
railroad  companies  (now  operated  by  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit),  paying  therefor  10  cents  per  car; 
trolley  cars,  5  cents  per  round  trip.  About  250,000  people  cross  the  bridge  in  a  day.  Width  of  bridge, 
86  feet.  Length  of  each  land  span,  930  feet.  Length  of  Brooklyn  approach,  998  feet.  Length  of  New 
York  approach,  1,562  feet  6  inches.  Size  of  Manhattan  caisson,  172  x  102  feet.  Size  of  Brooklyn  caisson, 
168  X  102  feet.  Timber  and  iron  in  caisson,  5  2.53  cubic  yards.  Concrete  in  well  holes,  chambers,  etc., 
5,669  cubic  feet.  Weight  of  Manhattan  caisson,  about  7,000  tons.  Weight  of  concrete  filling,  about  8,000 
tons.  Manhattan  tower  contains  40,945  cubic  yards  masonry.  Brooklyn  tower  contains  38,214  cubic 
yards  masonry.  Depth  of  lower  foundation  below  high  water,  Brooklyn,  45  feet.  Depth  of  tower  founda- 
tion below  high  water,  Manhattan,  78  feet.  Size  of  Manhattan  tower  at  high  water  line,  140  x  59  feet. 
Size  of  Manhattan  tower  at  roof  course  136  x  53  feet.  Total  height  of  towers  above  high  water,  272  feet. 
Grade  of  roadway,  3'.i  feet  in  100  feet.  Height  of  towers  above  roadway,  153  feet.  Size  of  anchorages 
at  base,  129  x  119  feet.  Size  of  anchorages  at  top,  117  x  104  feet.  Size  of  anchorages,  89  feet  front,  85 
feet  rear.  Weight  of  each  anchor  plate,  23  tons.  Number  of  cables,  4.  Diameter  of  each  cable,  1554 
inches.  Length  of  each  single  wire  in  cables  3,578  feet  6  inches.  Ultimate  si''ength  of  each  cable,  12,000 
tons  Weight  of  wire,  1 1  feet  per  pound.  Each  cable  contains  5,296  parallel  (not  twisted)  galvanized 
steel,  oil-coated  wires,  closely  wrapped  to  a  solid  cylinder,  15%  Inches  in  diameter.  Permanent  weight 
suspended  from  cables,   13,820  tons. 

MANHATTAN     BRIDGE. 

Manhattan  terminal.  Bowery  and  Canal  St  ;  Brooklyn  terminal,  Nassau,  near  Bridge  St.  Width  of 
bridge,  122  feet  6  inches.  Length  of  each  land  span,  725  feet.  Length  of  Manhattan  approach,  2,067 
feet.  Length  of  Brooklyn  approach,  1,868  feet.  Bridge  is  of  double-deck  design,  first  deck  has  one  35-foot 
roadway  in  centre  ana  two  subway  tracks  on  each  side  and  one  11-foot  footwalk  on  each  side,  top  decK 
has  foul-  trolley  tracks.  Approximately  40,000  cubic  yards  excavation  for  each  anchor  pier;  approximately 
115,000  cubic  yards  masonrv  and  concrete  in  each  anchor  pier.  Height  of  cables  at  top  of  tower  above 
mean  high  water  mark,  322  feet  6  inches.  Height  of  roadway  at  centre  of  bridge  above  mean  high  water 
mark,  149  feet.  Grade  of  roadway  3^^  feet  in  100  feet.  Number  of  cables,  four,  37  strands  in  each  cable; 
256  wires  in  each  strand;  9,472  wires  in  each  cable;  37,888  wires  in  four  cables.  Size  of  wire,  0.192  Inches 
in  diameter.  Si/^  of  >ab!e  completed,  2114  inches  in  diameter.  Lsngth  of  each  wire,  3,223  feet  6  inches 
(anchor  to  anchor) .  Ultimate  stbength  of  each  cable.  26,600  tons.  Weight  of  steel  in  cables  and  suspenders, 
7,800  tons.  Weight  of  steel  in  other  parts  main  bridge.  33,900  tons.  Weight  of  steel  in  approaches,  18,300 
tons.     East  footwalk  opened  to  pedestrians  July  18.  1910.     We.st  footwalk  opened  May  11,  1911. 

WILLIAMSBURG  BRIDGE. 
The  tower  foundations  for  the  bridge  in  Manhattan  are  at  the  foot  of  Delancey  Street,  and  in  Brooklyn 
at  a  point  between  South  Fifth  and  South  Sixth  Streets.  The  bridge  ends  at  Clinton  Street  in  Manhattan, 
and  at  Havemeyer  Street  in  Brooklyn.  Construction  commenced  November  7,  1896.  Size  of  Manhattan 
caissons  (2),  76  x  60  feet;  Brooklyn  caissons  (2)  79  x  63  feet.  Depth  of  tower  foundations  in  Manhattan 
north  caisson  55  feet,  south  caisson  66  feet  below  mean  high  water;  in  Brooklyn,  north  caisson  107  feet  „ 
inches,  south  cais.«on  91  feet  9  inches  below  mean  high  water.  Height  of  ma.sonry  in  Manhattan  and 
Brooklyn  towers.  23  feet  above  mean  high  water.  Total  height  of  towers  above  mean  high  water,  332 
feet  9  inches.  Size  of  both  r  iichorages  at  top.  149  feet  x  127  feet  5  inches.  Length  of  each  side  span,  59fi 
feet  6  inches;  Manhattan  approach,  2,6.50  feet:  Brooklyn  approach  1,865  feet.  Width  over  all,  118  feet. 
Two  roadways,  each  20  feet  wide,  two  footwalks,  each  17  feet  8  inches  wide.  Height  of  roadways  at  towers. 
125  feet  8  inches  above  mean  high  water.  Height  of  roadways  at  centre  of  bridge,  145  feet  6  Inches  above 
mean  high  water.  Number  of  supporting  cables.  4.  Diameter  of  each  cable,  18H,  inches.  Length  of 
each  single  wire  in  cables.  2,985  feet.  Total  length  of  wire  in  four  cables,  17,404  t.niles  Weight  of  four 
cables  including  suspenders,  4.900  tons.  Weight  of  structural  steel  and  iron  in  main  bridge,  20,300  tons, 
in  approaches.  16,600  tons;  total,  47,800  tons.  Surface  railway  for  Brooklyn  liriesbegan  operation  November 
3,  1904      Surface  railway  for  Manhattan  lines  began  operation  February  9,  190a.     Elevated  railway  began 

operation  September  16,  1908.  ^  "^ ^.^„.,, 

QUEENSBORO     BRIDGE. 

Plans  approved  by  the  W.ar  Department.  February  23,  1901.  Main  bridge  Is  a  continuous  cantilever^ 
Bridge,  with  approaches,  extends  from  Second  Avenue,  between  59th  and  60th  Streets,  Manhattan,  to 
Crescent  Street;  Queens.  Construction  commenced  June.  1901  Height  qf  highest  m^isonry  piers,  124 
feet  above  mean  high  water.  Length  of  Manhattan  approach,  l,0o2  feet;  west  channel  span,  1,182  feet, 
isTaiid  span,  630  feefreast  channel  span.  984  feef  length  of  Queens  approach  2,672  feet  6  inches  Queens 
Dlaza  has  a  length  of  1,152  feet,  from  Crescent  Street  to  Jack,son  Avenue.  Width  ovei  all,  89  feet  b  incii&s 
WWU.  of  roadway  52  feet  3  inches.  Two  sidewalks  each  16  feet  wide.  Height  of  roud way  In  cent ra^^ 
portion  of  bridge,  143  feet  above  mean  high  water.  Height  of  footwaUcs  In  cen,t/f.PO'.''o"0' bridge,  6o 
feet  above  mean  high  water.  Height  of  lower  balconies  on  towers  on  Blackwells  Island  202  faet  6  incluw 
above  mean  high  w-ater.  Height  of  upper  balconies  on  towers  on  Blackwell's  Island,  |33  feet  above  moan 
hieh  water  Weight  of  steel  and  iron  in  man  bridge,  52,600  tons;  In  approaches,  20,066  tons,  lolal, 
72  666^tons.  Bridge  opened  for  pedestrians  and  vehicles,  March  30,  1909.  Surface  railway  began  opera- 
tion .September  19.  1909.  HELL     GATE     ARCH     BRIDGE. 

The  bridee  ^nans  the  East  River  at  Hell  Gate,  between  Ward's  Island  and  Astoria,  Long  Island.  De- 
slgne^and  bulft  bTGurtlv  Lindenrtal  for  the  New  York  Connecting  R^l};,o'^VhV?,nnfrVhordTt^'i'r?rch 
and  New  York,  New  Haven  systems.  It  Is  the  longest  arch  in  the  world^  Ip^n?^%hp°inwer  chord  Is 
is  300  feet  above  mean  high  water  at  the  centre  and  180  feet  at  the  eiids  of  the  span  'lielo^er  chord  s 
260  feet  above  mean  high  water  at  the  centre  and  40  feet  at  the  ends.  The  arch  carries  lour  railway  u  a cks 
(two  oasseneer  and  two  freight)  on  a  solid  concrete  deck.  It  is  the  heaviest  bridge  in  tlie  world,  weighing 
^2  000  noundsDerlireat  foot  and  c^^^  a  loading  of  24,000  pounds  per  lineal  foot,  making  a  total  carry- 

fn?cap^?i  fof  %,()00  po,iCs'p"eT  ^ 

weieh  7  000  ton«  The  heaviest  single  member  weighs  185  tons  and  has  a  cross  section  oi  i„5»4  stniaie 
iSs.  •  The  w"dth  of  the  bridge  is  93  feet  betweennailings  and  60  fftbetwce"  centres  of  trusse  .  r  e 
T  on?  islinri  tower  is  104  N  140  feet  at  the  base  and  Is  founded  on  rock  In  open  cut  at  2()  feet  oeptii  i  iie 
War^d'stslandTower  is  119X  140leet^^^^  the  base  and  rests  on  21  pneurnatlc  concrete  caissons  found^^^^^^^^ 
rock  varying  from  58  to  120  feet  below  the  ground  surface,  "eight  of  towers  240  ff^linoo  ruble  ^ard-^ 
In  towers  110  000  cubic  yards  Total  concrete  in  bridge  towers  and  approaches,  .)0U  oiio  cut  ic  j  aru. . 
ConstTSon  Kch  comm'^nce'i  November,  1914  Arch  w.as  erected  by  cantilevering  out  from^ 
each  half  being  held  by  connection  to  temporary  backstays  built  behind  the  towers.  Ihe  t.vo  naive,  were 
Joined  October  1.  1915.    Entire  steel  work  completed  January,  1916. 
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LENGTH,    COST,    HEIGHT,    ETC.,   OF    NEW,   YORK    CITY'S    BIG    BRIDGES. 

(By  the  Department  of  Plant   and    Structures  for  the  municipal  spans;  and  lor  the  Hell  Gate_Bridge  ol 
the  New  York  Connecting  Railroad,  by  its  designer.  Gustav  Lindenthal.) 


Bridge. 


Brooklyn 

Manhattan 

WiUiamstaurg .... 

Qiieensboro 

Hell  Gate  (N..  H. 

R.  R.) 

Willis  Avenue. . .  . 
Third  Avenue. . .  . 
Madison  Avenue. . 

145th  Street 

Macombs  Dam. . . 

Washington 

University  H'ghts 
B'klyn  &  Queens: 

Vernon  Ave. . . . 


Length 

Length 

Height 

With 

of 

Above 

Appr'ch 

Span. 

Water . 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

6,016 

1,595.5 

133 

6,855 

1,470 

135 

7,308 

1,600 

135 

7,449 

1,182 

135 

13,000 

1,017 

135 

3,212.5 

304 

25.1 

2,228 

300 

25.8 

1,892 

300 

2.-) 

1.603 

300 

25.2 

2.540 

408.5 

29.2 

2,375 

508.8 

133.5 

1,582 

264.5 

25 

1,699 

172 

24 

Begun. 


1870,  Jan. 
1901,  Oct. 
1896,  Nov. 
1901,  July. 


1912, 
1897, 
1893, 
1907, 
1899, 
1892, 
1886, 
1903, 


July 
Oct.. 
Oct . . 
Oct. 
Aug. 
April, 
July . 
Nov.. 


24  1901,  Dec. 


Opened. 


1883,  May  24 
1909,  Dec.  31 
1903,  Dec.  19 
1909,  Mar.  30 


1 

22 
1 


1917,  Mar. 
1901,  Aug 
1898.  Aug. 
1910,  July  18 
1905,  Aug.  24 
1895.  May  1 
1888,  Dec.  .  . 
1908,  Jan.  8 


1905,  Oct.  17 


Tot.ll  cost  of  all  the  bridges 90.864,379  44,873,975  135,738,354 


Cost  of 
Con- 
struction 


Dollars. 
17,909,412 
16,098,189 
15,091,497 

12,872,304 

12,000^000 
1,640,.'>23 
1,783,412 
1,506,476 
1,735,134 
1,361,642 
2,851.684 
986,854 

715,118 


Cost  of 
Land. 


Dollars 
7,185,165 
14,386,516 
9,096,593 
4,719,398 

3,000,000 

803,988 
2,213,664 

033,547 
1 ,007,738 

407,517 
37,902 

195,927 

620,863 


Total 
Cost. 


Dollars. 
25,094,577 
31,084,705 
24,188,090 
17,591,762 

15,000,000 
2,444,511 
3,997,076 
2,140,023 
2,742,872 
1,769,159 
2,889,586 
1,182,782 

1,335,982 


All  except  the  Hell  Gate  are  municipal-owned  bridges. 

COMMUTING    BY    MOTOR   POPUL.\R    AT    NEW    YORK. 

The  National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  New  Jersey  Interstate  Bridee  and  Tunnel  Com- 
mis.sion,  and  the  Department  of  Plant  and  Structures  report  that  420,000  persons  travel  back  and  forth  to  the 
City  of  New  York  daily  by  automobile,  referred  to  in  the  report,  as  equiviilent  to  one-third  of  the  travel  daily 
on  the  Intorborough  subways.  The  420,000  figure  is  not  inclusive  of  those  using  autos  within  the  city  bor- 
ders. Motor  trucks  to  the  number  of  7,482,  travelled  on  fifteen -ferries  in  twenly-four  consecutive  hours. 
Bridge  traffic  is  heavy,  espooLiUy  at  certain  hours,  as  many  as  1,344  vehicles  having  been  counted  in  an  hour. 

The  number  of  cars  and  trucks  entering  and  leaving  the  city  daily  is  placed  at  154.700.  The  aver.age 
number  of  passengers  per  car  is  2.7,  while  the  average  load  per  truck  is  1.14  tons.  The  ;iroposed  vehicular 
tube  between  Manhattan  and  New  Jersey  will,  it  is  estimated,  greatly  increase  auto  commuting. 


FERRIES    IN    NEW    YORK    CITY. 


EAST  RIVER. 
City  Island  to  Harts  Island  (Dept.  of  Correc- 
tion); Clason  Point  Road,  Bronx,  to  College 
Point  (summer);  E.  i34th  St.  to  North  Beach;  E. 
132d  St.  to  North  Brother  Island  (Board  of  Health) ; 
E.  125th  St.  to  Randall's  Island  (Dept.  of  Charities); 
E.  120th  St.  to  Randall's  I.sland  (Dept.  of  Charities); 
E.  116th  St.  to  Ward's  Island  (State  Hospital  Com- 
mission); E.  92d  St.  to  Astoria;  E.  70tH  St.  to 
Blackwell'a  Island;  E.  53d  St.  to  Blackwell's  Island; 
E.  34th  St.  to  Long  Island  City;  E.  26th  St.  to 
Blackwell's  Island,  to  Staten  Island  Farm  Colony, 
to  Hart's  Island,  to  Riker's  Island;  E.  23d  St.  to 
Greenpoint  Ave.,  Brooklyn;  also  to  Broadway, 
Brooklyn;  Roosevelt  St.  to  Broadway,  Brooklyn; 
Fulton  St.  to  Fulton  St..  Brooldyn;  Whitehall  St/ 
to  Atlantic  Ave.,  Brooklyn;  also  to  Hamilton  Av^, 
Brooklyn,  also  the  Municipal  Ferry  to  39th  St., 
South  Brooklyn,  to  St.  George,  Staten  Island,  and 
to  Stapleton,  Staten  Island:  Battery  to  <5overnor's 
Island  (U.  S.  Gov.),  also  to  Ellis  Island  (U.  S.  Gov.), 
also  to  Liberty  Statue. 


UPPER    BAV. 

(Bay  Ridge  Ave.)  69th  St.,  South  Brooklyn,  to 
St.  George,  Staten  Island. 

NORTH   RIVER. 

Liberty  St.  to  Communlpaw,  Jersey  City  (Jersey 
Central,  P.  and  R.  and  B.  and  O.  Railroads); 
Cortlaudt  St.  to  Montgomery  St.,  Jersey  City 
(Pennsylvania  Railroad):  also  to  Weehawken  (West 
Shore  and  N.  Y.,  O.  &  W.  Railroads);  Barclay  St. 
to  Hoboken,  N.  J.  (Lackawanna  Railroad);  Cham- 
bers St.  to  Pavonia  Ave.,  Jersey  City  (Erie  Rail- 
road); Desbrosses  St.  to  Montgomery  St.,  Jersey 
City  (Pennsylvania  Railroad);  Christopher  St.  to 
Hoboken  (Lackawanna  Railroad) ;  W.  23d  St.  to 
Communipaw  (Jersey  Central,  P.  and  R.  and  B.  & 
O.  Railroads):  also  to  Montgomery  St.,  Jersey  City 
(Pennsylvania  Railroad) ;  also  to  Koboken  (Lacka- 
wanna Railroad) ;  also  to  Pavonia  Ave.,  Jersey  City 
(Erie  Railroad);  also  to  14th  St.,  Hoboken;  W.  42d 
St.  to  Weehawken  (West  Shore  and  N.  Y.,  O.  &  W. 
Railroads):  W.  130th  St.  to  Edgewater,  N.J.;  Dyck- 
man  St.  to  Englewood  CUHs  (Palisades  Interstate 
Park) . 


FOREIGN    CONSULS 

Argentina — Ernesto  C.  Perez,  17  Battery  Place. 

Austria  (rep.  by  Sweden) — 6  Beekman  St. 

Belgium — Pierre  Mali,  25  Madison  Ave. 

Bolivia — Jose  M.  Gutierrez,  233  Broadway. 

Brazil — Helio  Lobo,  17  State  St. 

Chile — Emilio  Edwards,  280  Broadway. 

China — luming  Suez,  291  Broadway. 

Colombia — Francisco  Escobar,  17  Battery  Place. 

Costa  Rica — A.  Montero,  80  Front  St. 

Cuba — Fi'anclsco  Canellas,  44  Whitehall  St. 

Czecho-Slovakia— Francis  Kopecky,  31  E.  17th  St. 

Denmark — George  Beck,  8  Bridge  St. 

Dominican  Republic — M.  de  J.  Camacho,  17  Battery 

Place. 
Ecuador — G.  R.  de  Yeaza,  17  Battery  Place. 
Finland — Axel  SoUtander,  443  Broome  St. 
France — Gaston  Liebert,  9  E.  40th  St. 
Germany  (rep.  by  Switzerland) — 104  5th  Ave. 
Great  Britain— H.  G.  Armstrong,  44  Whitehall  St. 
Greece — Constantine  Psarondas,  11  St.  Luke's  Pi. 
Guatemala — Dr.  Ramon  Bengoechea,  12  Broadway. 
Hayti — Andrew  Faubert,  33  Broadway. 
Honduras — A.  L.  UUoa,  277  Broadway. 
Hungary  (rep.  by  Sweden) — 6  Beekman  St. 
ItaLv— Romolo  Trltoni,  20  E.  22d  St. 


IN    NEW     YORK    CITY. 

Japan — iCyo  Kumasakl.  165  Broadway. 
Jugo-Slavia— V.  R.  Savich,  443  W.  22d  St. 
Liberia — Edward  G.  Merrill,  98  Park  Place. 
Mexico^B.  M.  Brito,  154  Nassau  St. 
Monaco — Stanislas  d'Halewyn,  9  E.  40th  St. 
Netherlands — D.  J.  Steyn  Parve,  44  Beaver  St. 
Nicaragua — F.  Elizondo,  31  Broadway. 
Norway— Olaf  Tostrup,  27  William  St. 
Panama — Belisario  Porras,  jr.,  395  Broadway. 
Paraguay — Wm.  Wallace  White,  233  Broadway. 
Persia— H.  H.  Topakyan,  40  W.  57th  St. 
Peru — Eduardo  Higginson,  42  Broadway. 
Portugal— Geo.  S.  Duarto,  15  Whitehall  St. 
Poland — Dr.  S.  Grotowski,  953  Third  Ave. 
Roumania — T.  T.  Wells,  655  Lexington  Ave. 
Russia — M.  M.  Oustinolt,  55  Broadway. 
Salvador — T.  Romero,  42  Broadway. 
Serbia— V.  R.  Savich,  443  W.  22d  St. 
Slam — F.  Warren  Sumner,  81  New  St. 
Spain — A.  Berea,  Pier  8,  East  River. 
Sweden — O.  H.  Lamm,  6  Beekman  St. 
Switzerland — Louis  H.  Jounod,  104  Fifth  Ave. 
Turkey  (rep.  by  Spain)— Pier  8,  East  River. 
Uruguay — Mario  L.  Gil,  17  Battery  Place. 
Venezuela— Pedro  R.  Rlnrtones,  80  South  St. 
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NEW    YORK    CITY    ASSESSED    VALUES    AND    TAX    LEVIES    SINCE    1897. 


Yfjar. 


1897 

189S. 

1899 

1900. 

1901. 

1902 

1903 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916 

1917 

1913 

1919. 

1920 


Kealty  Otncr    Realty  ol 
Than  Corp  u.  Corporat'n 


Dollars 
2.389.399,987 
4,455,441,974 
1  837.461.0.39 
.i,918,9S6,004 
2,995,580,622 
3,079.351  0V9 
4,487,399,006 
4.731.771,724 
4,886,924  891 
5,326,413,110 
5,704,009,662 
6,141.500,119 
6,257,3.52,379 
6,491.335,999 
7  211.325,709 
7  279,579,051 
7,387,237,104 
7.458,784,025 
7  527.890,627 
7,568,649.179 
7,570.367,3.50 
.672. 715.813 
7.775,808,099 
7  961,898,798 


Dollars. 

74,949,690 

78,288,835 

94,984.425 

29.892.345 

30.863.445 

30,676.346 

28,967  495 

32,170,605 

32,463.860 

60,594,835 

69,615,950 

88,425,200 

75,825,425 

87.447.07 

166,496.295 

169,170,440 

180,549,176 

186,654.976 

200,897,090 

213,820,.520 

222,614,005 

.;?7,448,9i0 

242,832,150 

246.511,175 


Special 
Frauchlses. 


Dollars. 


219,679,351 
211,334,194 
220,620,155 
235,184.325 
251.521,450 
302,193,550 
361,479,300 
466,865,000 
492,490,470 
474,001,900 
465,409,600 
481,018,100 
413,148,799 
438,861, .681 
404,420,311 
379,973,070 
425.352,662 
461,567,645 
439,474,098 
409,681,604 
417.712,584 


Toial  of  3 
Prec.  Col'ns 


Dollars. 
2,464,349,677 
2.533.730.809 
2.932,445,464 
3,168,557,700 
3,237,778,201 
3,330,647.579 
4,751,560,820 
5,015,463,779 
5,221,582,301 
5,738,487,246 
6,240,480,602 
6,722,415,789 
6.807,179,704 
7,044,192,674 
7,858,840,164 
7,861.898,890 
8,000,647.861 
8,049,859.912 
8,108,760,787 
8,207,822,301 
8. 2  54, 54  9. '000 
8.339.638, S51 
8,428,322.753 
8,626,121,707 


Personal 
Property. 


Dollars. 
419,679,395 
548,987.900 
545.906.565 
485,574,495 
5.50,192.612 
.526.400.139 
0SO.866,O9i 
625.078.878 
690.,561,926 
567,306,940 
564,861.313 
435.774.611 
443.320,856 
372,644,825 
357,923,123 
342.963,540 
325,418,440 
340.296.560 
352.051.755 
376,530,150 
419,156,315 
251,414,875 
362,412,780 
296,506,185 


Grand 
Totals. 


Dollars. 
2.884,029,072 
3,082,718.709 
3,478.352,029 
3.654,132,195 
3,787,970,873 
3,857.047,718 
6  432,416,918 
5.640,542,657 
5.912,144.227 
6.305,794,186 
6,795,341,916 
7.158.190.400 
7„'!60.500,669 
7.416.837.499 
8,216.763,287 
8,204.862,430 
8,332,066,301 
8  390.155,472 
8.460,812,542 
8,584,352,511 
8,673,705.315 
8.,691. 053,726 
8,790,735,533 
8,922,627,892 


Tax  Levy. 

Dollars. 

45,332.402 

47,356,863 

86,179,794 

82,548.199 

88,241.853 

88,178,612 

77.631,787 

86,068,402 

88,980,728 

94.095.105 

101.947.668 

116.541.091 

122.742.630 

131.474.976 

142.237,757 

150.966,702 

151,786,264 

150,503,894 

100,295,797 

176,381.879 

177,067.174 

198.232.811 

204.756.495 

223,021.070 


;\OTB — Till!  vaUiatioiis  lor  the  year  1897  nave  oeen  asccriaiiied  as  follows:  In  Manhattan  and  The 
Broil X  from  tax  bills  of  1897  and  from  iiiformaclon  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Taxes  and  Assessments; 
la  llie  Boroughs  of  Brooklyn.  Queens,  and  Richmond  from  the  reVorts  of  the  various  Boards  ol  Supervisors 
as  verified  by  the  e.\pcrt  accountants  of  the  City  of  New  York.  The  v.aluations  for  year  1898  have  been 
ascertained  as  follows:  in  Manhattan  and  The  Bi'onx  from  the  leports  of  the  Dcpnitment  of  Taxes  and 
A.ssessments  /it  tlie  Boroughs  of  Brooklyn,  Queens,  and  Richmond  as  there  was  no  tax  levied  in- 1898, 
the  valuations  of  the  preceding  year  were  repeated  The  asse.ssed  valuations  of  real  estate  were  increased 
In  1903  from  a  varying  percentage  theretofore  of  the  fuii  v'aiue  to  presumably  the  full  value  thereof,- 
TAX  RATES  IN  N.  Y.  CITY,  BY  BOROUGHS,  SINCE  1899. 


Year. 

Manhattan 
and  Bronx. 

Brooklyn. 

Queens. 

Richmond. 

Rate  of  State 
Tax  Levied  by 

City,  incl.  in 
Tot.  Tax  Rate. 

Slate  Tax 

Paid  by 

City  to  State. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Mills. 

Dollars. 

1899 

2  48040 
2  24771 
2.31733 
2.27344 
1.41367 
1.51242 
1.49051 
1.47890 
1.48499 
1.61407 
1.67804 
1.75790 
1.72248 
1.83 
1.81 
1.78—1.77 

1  87-1.94 
2.04—2  09 
2.02—2   08 

2  36—2.40 
2.32—2   37 
2 .  48—2 .  .53 

2.36424 

2.32113 

2.38853 

2.35353 

1.48945 

1.57296 

1 . 56264 

1.53769 

1 . 55408 

1 . 67021 

1.73780 

1.81499 

1    75,502 

1.87 

1.85 

1  84 
1.92 
2.08 

2  07 
2   40 
2.36 
2.-54 

3  27445 

2.34216 

2.35702 

2.31873 

1.47508 

1   57228 

1 . 55523 

1.55484 

1.53393 

1.36031 

1 . 72536 

1.81079 

1 . 73645 

1   84 

1   85 

1  80 
1.95 

2  06 
2   09 
2   41 
2   37 
2 .  54 

2.42373 
2.22073 
2. .35191 
2.33653 
1.49675 
1.59281 
1   55821 
1 . 55422 
1.56884 
1    71115 
1    77522 
1.87501 
1.81657 
1   92 
1   92 

1  90 

2  24 
2.13 
2.12 
2.46 
2.41 
2.63 

2.49 
1.96 
1.20 

.13 

.13 

.13 

.09 
.011495 

".6 

.99255 
.545437 

■i:629' 

■;9852   ' 
.9695 
.9570 

6.204.039 

1900 

1901 

7.877,720 
6,922,652 

1902 

4,470,907 

1903 

1904 

1905 

496.955 
506.005 
662,281 

1900 

824,217 

1907 

1908 

Nil. 
Nil. 

1909 

1910 

Nil. 

Nil. 

1911 

Nil. 

1912 

4,301,345 

1913 

7,947,032 

1914   

4,576,303 

1915 

1916   

1917 

Nil. 

13,975,021 

Nil. 

1918   

8,463,756 

1910   .■ 

8,522,030 

1920 

8.539,153 

The  1920  ta;; 
added  nine  points 

Note — In  1914 
of  the  Bronx. 


rate  Included  levy  for  the  Seventh  Avenue-Varick  Street  subway  construction;  which 
in  every  borough  but  Richmond, 
and  thereafter  the  llist  rate  in  second  column  is  that  of  Manhattan,  the  second  is  that 


ASSESSED  VALUES,  TAX  LEVIES  AND  TAX  RATES. 

(Former  City  of  New  York     The  tax  rate  Is  figured  on  each  SiOO  ol  assessed  valuation.) 


Year. 

Assess.  Val. 
of  Realty. 

Assess.  Val. 
Personalty. 

Tax  Levy . 

Tax 
Rate. 

Year. 

Assess.  Val. 
ol  Realty. 

Assess.  Val. 
Personalty. 

Tax  Levy . 

Tax 
Rate 

Dollars. 

Dollazs. 

Dollars. 

Dols. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dols 

1874 

881.547.995 

272.029.176 

32,313(616.92 

2.80 

1886 

1,203,941.065 

217,027,221 

32,421,550.15 

2.29 

1875 

883,643,545 

217.300,154 

32,367,744.75 

2.94 

1887 

I,254,491.8-;9 

253,148,814 

32,370,696.78 

2.16 

1876 

892,287,015 

218.626,178 

31.109.521.60 

2.80 

1888 

1,302,818.879 

250.623,552 

34,329,860.12 

1877 

895.063,933 

206.028,160 

29.178.940.47 

2.65 

1889 

1,331,578,291 

272,260,822 

31,145,370.05 

1.95 

1878 

900.855,700 

197,532,075 

2S.008.888.26 

2.55 

1S90 

1,398,290,007 

298,688,383 

33.212,034.93 

1.97 

1879 

913.134,380 

175,934,955 

28.226.9S8.84 

2.58 

1891 

1,464,247,820 

321,609,518 

33,764,394.00 

1.90 

1880 

942,571.690 

201,194,03: 

28.937.272.90 

2.53 

1892 

1,504,904.603 

323.359,672 

33,725,555.84 

1.85 

1881 

976,735,199 

209,212,89'., 

31.071.840.19 

2.62 

1893 

1,562.582,393 

370.936.136 

35,022,690.60 

1.82 

1882 

1,135,203,816 

198,272,-'',i2 

27.084,427.26 

2.25 

1894 

1,613.057,735 

390.274.302 

35.659,026.78 

1.79 

1883 

1,179,130,669 

197,546,495 

29.167.029.81 

2.29 

1895 

•1,646,028.655 

370.919.007 

33,403,761.18 

1.91 

1884 

1,119,761,597 

218,536,746 

29,991.172.85 

2.25 

1896 

1,731,509,143 

374,975,762 

44,900.330.28 

2.14 

laas 

1  Ifi«  iM  157 

905  fi7S  Sfifi 

3?  R.i.T  R'^S  Si 

:>.  an 
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NEW    YORK    CITY    ASSESSED    VALUATIONS,  BY    BOROUCHS. 


Year. 


!S!)9;... 
iJOO.... 

j)01 

'■)02.... 

iy03  ... 

J'J04: 

;  lOo' 

■•J06 

ja07.... 

i'lQS.... 
IJ09.... 

iyio.... 

1012.... 
1913.... 

iyi4 

]915.... 
!'116  ... 
1J17.... 

!  ns.... 
]ni9.... 

i'J20.... 


Maiiliattau 
Realty. 


Dollars. 
2,054,903,875 
2,231,50J,055 
2,2S5  188,713 
2,358,939,618 
3.483,793,382 
3,676.857,411 
3,820,754,181 
4,105,352,281 
4,391,970,951 
4,584,536,431 
4,614,448,286 
4,743,916,785 
5,037,872,685 
5,035,485,413 
5,126,942,595 
5,149,250,760 
5,145,802,495 
6,129,830,629 
5,08S,34-i,403 
5,094,r,04,208 
5,115,811,621 
5,186,771.887 


Manhattan 
Personalty. 


Dollars. 
483,075,942 
421,860,527 
428,279,951 
412,388.258 
519,843,253 
508,478,655 
.')68,390,790 
447,184,550 
432,654,158 
327,810,632 
332,202,634 
298,030,483 
289.797,952 
281,407,122 
265,509,435 
287,768,270- 
292,349,590 
317,187,300 
339,106,700 
194,775,200 
291,280,700 
227,053,350 


Manhattan 
Total. 


Dollars. 
2,538,579.817 
2,653,363,182 
2,713,468,604 
2,771,327,870 
4,033,036,035 
4.185,336,006 
4,389,144,971 
4,552,530,831 
4,824,625.109 
4,912,347,063 
4,946,648,920 
5,041,947,205 
5,327.670,637 
5,316,952,535 
5,392,4,52,030 
5,437,019,030 
5,438,152,085 
5,447,017,929 
5,427,451,103 
5,289,370,438 
5,407,098,321 
5',413,S35,237 


Bronx 
Realty. 


Dollars. 
123,702,030 
138,494,849 
143,808,303 
153,500.568 
247.090,767 
261,026.477 
274,859,593 
355  V79,002 
396,087,730 
441,228,718 
402,704,00,S 
493,7.57,919 
605,222,933 
616,.521,37S 
640,340,593 
6.58,632,013 
677,126.664 
098,869,190 
7!  4,226,994 
726,129.198 
731,808,972 
753,308.264 


Bronx 
Personalty. 


Dollars. ' 

6,800,988 

8,013,611 

12,18S,6v7 

12,683,110 

14,762,041 

14,756,953 

16,673,025 

18,028,857 

14,115,0'.)0 

11,539,6.K0 

13,959,071 

7,710, 5o0 

4,986,893 

4,595,198 

5,094,060 

5,761,200 

6,804,80.1 

6,265,500 

9,524,4. )0 

7,3.'^.7,il'!) 

12,674,403 

17,211,200 


■  Bronx 
Total. 


Dollars. 
130,.509,018 
146,508,490 
155,998,910 
166,183,678 
261,852,808 
275,783,430 
291,533,218 
373,808,459 
410,804,429 
452,708,398 
476,603,679 
501,474,469 
610,209,828 
621,116,576 
645,434,653 
6r.4,o03,213 
683,931,464 
705,134,696 
723,751,394 
733,486,298 
744,433,372 
770,519,464 


Year. 


1  i99.  .. 
! 900 .  .  , 
1  tOl.  .  . 
J  '102  ,  .  . 
1  103... 

1 904 .  .  . 

1 905 .  .  . 
1 906  .  .  , 
: 907  .  .  . 
"1  908  .  .  . 
•  909 . . 
1910. . 
1911.  . 
1912. 
1913. . 
\I914.  . 
1915. . 
1916. . 
1917.  . 
1918. . 
1919.. 
1920..  . 


Brookl.vn 
Realty. 


Dollars. 

609,822.267 

651,383,900 

658,962.119 

670,533,508 

853,700,357 

901,995.227 

940,982,302 

1,072,007,172 

1,181,221,910 

1,334,864,835 

1,354,809,840 

1,404,036,521 

1,689.171,283 

1,&74,742,409 

1,680,013,591 

1,671,175,930 

1,691,912,426 

1,752,360,970 

1,790,901,43 

1,826,813,885 

1,865,123,952 

1,937,811,205 


BrooKlyu 
Personalty 


Dollars. 
45,270,713 
43,947.440 
89.241,624 
85,577,102 
100,052,348 
88,573,775 
90,911,903 
87,722,810 
92,866.547 
83,448,072 
84,332.190 
59,331,825 
55,855,016 
48,753,985 
46,206,870 
39,296.065 
43.606.010 
43.789,090 
57,502,715 
39.683, .575 
44,907,205 
41,192,900 


liroolilyn 
Total. 


Dollars. 

655,092,980 

695,321,330 

748,203,743 

756.110,610 

9.53,812,705 

990,569,002 

1,031,894,265 

1,159,729,982 

1,274,088.457 

1,413,312,907 

1,439,142,030 

1,463,368,346 

1,745,026,899 

1,723,496,394 

1,726,310.401 

1,710,471,995 

1,735,518,430 

1,796,150,060 

1,843.404,152 

1,866,497,460 

1,910,031,157 

1,979,004,105 


Queens 
Realty. 


Dollar. 
103,752 
104,427 
107,179, 
108,859, 
123,781 
131,379 
140,404 
159,446 
217,668 
296,453,' 
308,112. 
334,563, 
440,569, 
456,750, 
477,792, 
488,686, 
509,51. > 
539,394 
569.865 
.S9 1,599 
604,827 
630,409 


s. 

600 
872 
620 
704 
723 
225 
990 
205 
775 
980 
605 
960 
3,52 
539 
830 
756 
978 
614 
007 
075 
476 
159 


Quetnis 
Pers'nalty 


Dollars. 

6,314,032 

6,498.081 

10,820,810 
9,026,134 

10,176,900 
7,477,425 
9,094,738 
9,694,428 

11,191,262 
9,908,330 
9,673,200 
5,358,480 
5.339,875 
6,396,750 
6.740,8;)0 
5,915,150 
7.635,650 
6.711,060 

10  266.200 
7.960,400 

10,934,300 
8,792,100 


tjucein 
Total 

Dollars. 
110,066,632 
109,926,553 
118,006,430 
117,885,838 
133,958,623 
138,856,650 
149,499.728 
169,140.633 
228,860.037 
306,367,810 
317,785,805 
330,922,440 
451,009,227 
463,147,289 
484.533.686 
494,001,900 
517,151,628 
.546,105,074 
580,131,207 
.-)99„-.(:8,475 
615,701,776 
645,201,259 


Iviciiiuond    Richm'd 
Realty.      Pers'alty 


Dollars. 
40,^;64,692 
42,723,924 
42,630,506 
38,814,181 
43,124,597 
44,205,709 
4;,5:sl,235 
45,901,985 
52.931,236 
65,326,825 
67,106,965 
67,917,489 
80.003,911 
78,399,151 
81,5.58,246 
82.114,453 
S-'.'?-03,224 
87,366,952 
91,211,1.59 
100,  ";.,4,55 
110,750,732 
111.821,192 


Dollars. 
3,838,890 
6,264,204 
9,655,620 

,725,535 
6,031,550 
5,792,070 
5,490,810 
4,676.296 
4,062,205 
3,067,397 
3,1.53,160 
2,207.487 
1,042,786 
1,7.)0,485 
1,777,225 
1,5.54,875 
1,055,705 
2,577,200 
2,7,56,300 
1.689,600 
2,610,175 
2,246,635 


CITY    OF    KSW    YORK    SONDES    J2EET. 
(Prepared  by  the  DcDjrtrnent  of  Finance,  as  of  January  1,  each  ycur  ) 


As  Al 
JANCAUv 


1898 

1899 

1900 

DOl 

i:n)2 

1!)03 , 

1904 , 

1905 , 

I'lOO 

1 907 

1908 

1909 

I'/IO , 

1911 , 

1912 , 

U'13 

1914 

3915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

19W 

1920 


Funded  Debt 
(Corp.  Stock, 

Notes,  and 
.■issess.  Bds,) 


Sinluni?  Fund 

Holdings 

(Bonds.)- 


S321 

341 

3.59 

3S4, 

412 

434, 

469, 

534, 

565 

617 

672 

730 

794 

843 

917 

985 

1,064 

1,124 

1,1.54 

1,191 

1.214 

1,225 

1,238 


905.514 
844.225 
620,936 
794,597 
,047,717 
3.39,605 
123,199 
954,131 
056,512 
484,892 
396,965 
691.994 
930,288 
503,798 
,811,718 
,190.04i 
418,429 
020,221 
483,821 
,317.251 
018.477 
,056,569 
260,597 


rr92,718,373 
99,386,291 
105,754,871 
114,388.129 
122,399,480 
137,442,948 
142,121  103 
139,330,352 
140,380,612 
150,294,186 
143,187,164 
141,671,340 
146,868,059 
154,140,289 
1. 57,970  .(jeO 
161,679,241 
169,955,027 
180,217,873 
176,078,406 
176,11 1,.545 
193,749.437 
183,013,219 
204.382.238 


.\et  Funded 
Debt  (Col. 

1.  Less 
Column  2.) 


8229,187,140 
242,457,933 
253,866,114 
270,406,468 
289,648,336 
296,896,656 
327,002,096 
395.623,778 
424,675,900 
467,190,705 
529,209  801 
589,020,654 
648,062,228 
689,363,608 
759.841,718 
823,510,800 
894,463,401 
943,802,347 
978,405,414 
1,015,206,706 
1,025.799,039 
1,042,042,350 
1,033,878,359 


Uther  Debt 
(Oeneri;! 

Fund 
Bonds.) 


SS  500, 

18,000 

29.000 

40,7,50 

54,250 

68,750. 

85,.500, 

102, .500 

120,000 

137, .500 

l,59,50e 

183,000 

206,000 

229, .500 

•.';'-4,500 

281,500 

310,000 


000 
000 
000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
000 
.000 

ooo 

,000 
,000 
,0!)0 
,000 
,000' 
000 
000 
000 


(.)ther  JJ(  bt 
(Speciul 
Revenue 
Bond.s  ) 


Ovhcr  Dfb; 

(lU'Viruc 

Bond.-;    unci 

Bills.) 


S3 
8 
3, 

4, 
4, 
7, 
5 
6 
7 
8 
8 
5 
7 
5 
7 
6 

n 

9 
9 

15 

1 
.9 


01-1,645 
170,665 
170,311 
388,335 
322,997 
272  308 
537,149 
,408,640 
,2SO,;)00 
,462.500 
,368,000 
,991,990 
,208,150 
,364,62 
,970,164 
.038,005 
,319.225 
,926,425 
,367,075 
,999,948 
,600.000 
326,000 
.989.9001 


;;6.007,600 

7,600 

7,600 

2,107.600 

9,o;:;,600 

22,467,600 
41,748,600 
34,4.f.7,000 
42,097,000 
50,412,270 
.'i3, 646,036 
74,006,600 
60,367,290 
58,874,533 
46.071,621 
34,712,775 
33,C.94.415 
48,536,947 
43,000,000 
26.004,500 
3<».07^'  400 
33,996,500 
,32.3F'^.nO0 


Interest  on 
City  iJebt. 


89,629, 
11,430, 
11,707, 
12,100. 
12,937, 
13,276, 
16,188, 
17,101 
18,459 
20,799 
.:;4.,576 
29,671 
32,178 
34,214 
35,473 
38,453 
37,745 
42,428 
42,020 
43,28! 
47,6fi3 
48,949 
49,751 


382 
773 
544 
206 
776 
709 
951 
,850 
,015 
,880 
,.522 
,070 
,760 
,137 
,685 
,876 
,836 
,903 
,934 
,252 
.019 
,997 
,993 


The  1919  total  o£  315,326,000  Includes  $3,000,000  tax  notes  payabio 
The  special  revenue  bonds  in  1918,  (column  5),  inr-lnded  St.nO'i.OOO 
19'.8  t.ax  lew.     The  int'^xst  on  r!(f>  fit"  debt  is  p;iyab!(;  irom  tlic  '■■:  Irvi-. 

Tho  1920  total  of  s;9.9S9,900  inclurios  $2,050,000  ol  tax  notes  prnable  fi-o:a  4920  V:<x  levy 


from  1919  tax  levy, 
tax  notes,  redrv^rnnble  froni 


the 
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NEW    YORK    CITY    BUDGETS    SINCE    1899. 

Vear. 

For  City 
Purposes. 

For  County 
Purposes. 

Total  Budget. 

Deflclencies^lu 
Taxes. 

Grand  Totals. 

1899 

S83.710.793 

79,201,763 

87,479,844 

94,9.32,872 

93,395.966 

102,963,260 

105,775,245 

112,654,129 

122,756,666 
135,474,403 
148,454,504 
163,773.145 
1.58.514,029 
167,585.735 
176.229.747 
179.289.082 
185.843.977 
187.879.5,89 
198.799.819 
219.159.408 
240.487.558 
263,305.596 

S9.809.288 
11,577.209 
10.620.568 
3.686.728 
3,723.064 
.3,711.694 
4,042,348 
4.151,360 

4,664,839 

5,097.862 

5,175,796 

5.355,124 

6,453,805 

10,217,154 

14,181.693 

11.206,469 

7,033,716 

21,076,587 

7,314.317 

15,804,290 

7.537,876 

8,708,888 

S93.520,082 

90,778,972 

98,100,413 

98.619.600 

97.119,031 

106,674,955 

109.817,693 

116,805,490 

Tot 
127,421.505 
140.572.266 
153.630.301 
169.128,270 
103,967,835 
177,802,889 
190,411,441 
190,495,551 
192.877.094 
208.950.177 
206.114.136 
235,023.759 
240,190.435 
272.014,485 

Sl.689.877 
1.618.473 
1,726,169 
1,730,018 
1.522,209 
1.687,667 
1,744, 8 16;\ 
1,846.061 

895,209,959 

92,397.446 

99,826,582 

100,349.619 

98,641,240 

108,362,622 

111.562,409 

118,650,552 

1900. 

r901 

1902 

1903 

1904 „ 

1905 

1906 

1907 

al.  S13.564.293- 
.       3.000.000 
3,000,000 
2,922,447 
4.000.000 
10.000.000 
3.287.366 
2.300,000 
2.500.000 
0.112.092 
4.000.000 
5.000.000 
3.100.000 
1.835.000 
1.675,000 

130,421,505 
143,572,266 
156,552,748 
163,128,27c 
173,967.835 
181.090.256 
192.711.441 
192.995,561 
198,989,786 
212.956.177 
211.114.136 
238.123.759 
248.025.435 
273.689.485 

1908 

1909 

1910 ^ 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

The  total  for  city  purposes  includes  direct  State  taxes,  which  in  1920  were  38,539,156. 


FIRES    AND 

FIRE    LOSSES    IN 

NEW    YORK    CITY. 

Year. 

Fires. 

Loss  by 
Fires. 

YEAR. 

Fires. 

Loss  by 
Fires. 

Year. 

Fires, 

Loss  by 
Fires. 

1866 

796 

873 

740 

8.50 

964 

1.2,58 

1.649 

1,470 

1.3.55 

1.418 

1,382 

1,450 

1,654 

1.551 

1.783 

1,785 

2,001 

2.109 

Dollars. 

6.428.000 

5.711.000 

4.342.000 

2,096..393 

2.120.212 

2,127.350 

2.891.818 

4.022.640 

1.430.300 

2.472.530 

3.851.213 

3.210.695 

1.S84..505 

5.671.580 

3,183.440 

5,820.259 

4,195,960 

3.512.848 

1884 

2,400 
2.479 
2,415 
2,929 
3,217 
2,836 
3.479 
3.938 
4.011 
4,151 
3,983 
3.963 
3.890 
4.046 
6.442 
8.053 
8.405 
8.424 

Dollars. 
3.474,547 
3,789,283 
3,340,810 
5,585,425 
5,485,922 
4,142,777 
4,168,165 
6,959,6,50 
5,060,973 
6.992,583 
4,208,553 
3,519,801 
3.418,591 
3,396,892 
5,186.890 
11.277.311 
8.573.347 
8.816.3051 

1902. . . 

8.700 
10.046 
11,148 
11,524 
12,181 
12,547 
13,039 
12,437 
14,405 
14,574 
15,633 
12,958 
14,425 
13,416 
13.677 
14.053 
13,971 
13,429 

Dollars. 
6  998  .562 

1867 

1885 

1903 

7  082.439 

1868 

1886 

1904 

1905.  .  . 

7  667  523 

1869. . ' 

1887 

7  279  614 

1870 

1888.  ...'.. 

1906    .  . 

7  218  488 

1871 

1889 

1907 

9.413,042 

1872 

1890 

1908 

9  261.078 

1873 

1891 

1909    . 

7  431  635 

1874 

1892 

1910 

8  591  831 

1875 

1893 

1911 

12.470,806 

1876 

1894 

1912    .    . 

9.069.580 

1877 

1895 

1913    . 

7.467.997 

1878 

1896 

1914 

8,217.811 

1879 

1897 

1915 

5.757.018 

1880 

1898 

1916 

8,746.404 

1881 

1899 

1917. . .; 

1918 

14.278.523 

1882 

1900 

9,538.725 

1883 

1901 

1919 

12.488.258 

The  1919  fires  by  boroughs  were:  Manhattan.  6,111  (86.213,208);  Bronx,  1,305  (8540,680);  Brooklyn, 
4,277  ($4,237,790);  Queens,  1,116  (S958.280):  Richmond,  620  (S538.240). 

The  figures  from  1898  include  the  five  boroughs.  Niunber  of  fires  from  1866  to  1897,  inclusive,  72,891; 
total  loss  from  180G  to  1897,  inclusive,  .'5128,116,733;  average  annual  loss  per  Are  from  1866  to  1897, 
Inclusive,  81,757.65. 

The  first  fire  engines  used  !n^  New  York  were  worked  by  hand  and  were  imported  from  England  In 
1731.  The  population  was  then  8,628.  and  there  were  1.200  houses.  The  engines  were  housed  in  a  part 
of  the  City  Hall,  then  at  Well  and  Nassau  Streets.  The  first  Fire  Chief  was  Anthony  Lamb,  a  mathe- 
matical instrument  maker,  witn  a  shop  in  Old  Slip.  His  sal.ary  was  860  a  year.  In  1737  a  volunteer  flre 
department  was  organized.  The  paid  Fire  Department  dates  from  1865.  The  first  paid  Chief  was  John 
Decker.  The  first  paid  engine  company  was  at  Centre  and  Chambers  Streets. 
FIRE    COMMISSIONFRS,    NEW    YORK    CITY. 

John  J.  Scannell,  January  1.  1898.  to  December  31.  1901;  Thomas  Sturgis.  January  1.  1902.  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1903;  Nicholas  J.  Haves,  January  1,  19,04,  to  December  31,  1905;  John  H.  O'Brien,  January  1. 
1906,  to  October  10.  1906;  Francis  J.  Lantry,  October  11,  1906,  to  February  10,  1908;  Hugh  Bonner,  Feb- 
ruarv  11,  1908,  to  pftarch  17,  1908;  Nicholas  J.  Hayes,  March  21,  1908,  to  December  31,  1909;  Rhinelander 
Waldo,  January  1,  1910,  to  May  23,  1911;  Joseph  Johnson,  June  1,  1911,  to  December  31,  1913;  Robert 
Adamson,  January  1,  1914,  to  December  31,  1917;  Thomas  J.  Drennan,  January  1,  1918. 


RAILROAD    PASSENGER    ST 

Baltimore  &  Ohio,  foot  W.  23d  and  Liberty  Streets. 
Central  of  New  Jersey,  foot  of  W.  23d  and  Liberty 

Streets.  Sandv  Hook  Route  (in  Summer),  foot  of 

W.  42d  and  Cedar  Streets,  Plsfl. 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  foot  of  Barclay, 

Christopher  and  W.  23d  Streets. 
Erie,  foot  of  Chambers  and  West  23d  Streets. 
Hudson    Terminal.    Cortlandt.    Dey.    Church    and 

Fulton  Streets.     Hudson  and  Manhattan  R.  R.. 

Newark  and  Jersey  City  to  Morton  St.,  N.  Y.,  to 

Christopher  St.,  to  6tb  Ave.,  along  0th   Ave.  to 

33d  St 
Lehigh  Valley,  foot  of  West  23d  and  Liberty  Streets. 
Long  Island,  7th  Ave.  and  33d  St.,  foot  East  34th 

St.   Atlantic  Avenue  Branch,  junction  of  Flatbush 

and  Atlantic  Avenues,  Brooklyn.   . 


ATIONS    IN    MANHATTAN. 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River.  42d  St.  and 

4th  Ave..  Grand  Central  Station;  Putnam  Division. 

155th  Street  and  Eightii  Ave. 
New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  4th  Avenue  and 

42d  .Street,   Grand  Central  Station. 
New  York,  Ontario  &  Western,  foot  of  Cortlandt. 

and  West  42d  Streets. 
New     York,     Susquehanna     &     Western,     foot     of 

Chambers  and  W.  23d  Streets. 
Pennsylvania,    foot    of    Cortlandt    and    Desbross&s 

Streets.  7th  Avenue,  31st  to  33d  Street  and  Hudson 

Terminal    (Fulton   and   Church   Streets). 
Philadelphia  &  Reading,  foot  of  W.  23d  and  Liberty 

Streets.  '^ 

Staten  Island,  foot  of  Whitehall  Street  .South  Ferry. 
West  Shore,  foot  Cortlandt  and  West  42d  Streets 


5ao 
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POPULATIOW    OF    MEW    YORK    CITV    BY    BOROUGHS. 

The  figures,  except  for  1920  and  other  United  States  O^nsus  i'ears,  are  estimateg  ot  the  Bureau  ol  Vital 
Statistics  ot  the  Municipal  Department  of  Health. 


July  1. 

Manhattan. 

Bronx. 

Brooklyn. 

Richmond. 

^    Queeus. 

Totals. 

1920 

2,284,103 

2,780,485 

2,731,731 

2,682,977 

2,634,223 

2,295,761 

2,538,606 

2,438,001 

2,389,204 

2,365,161 

2,331,542 

2,292,894 

2,232,828 

2,174,335 

2,112,697 

1,950,000 

1.850.093 

1,441,216 

1,164,673 

-    942,292 

813,669 

615,547 

312,710 

202,589 

123,706 

96,373 

60,515 

732,016 

645,894 

622,555 

599,216 

575,877 

649,726 

641,980 

531,219 

483,224 

460,879 

430,980 

327,553 

308,256 

290,097 

271,629 

295,000 

200,507 

88.908 

51,980 

37.393 

23.593 

8.032 

5.346 

3,023 

2.782 

2,267 

1,755 

2,018,356 

2,070.539 

2.023,170 

1.975,801 

1.928,432 

■  1,825,53"4 

1.916.655 

1.776,878 

1,710,861 

1,678,776 

1,634,351 

1,492,970 

1,448,095 

1,404,509 

1,358,891 

1,335,000 

1,166,582 

838,547 

599,495 

419,921 

279.122 

138.882 

47.013 

20.535 

11.187 

8,303 

5,740 

116,531 

103.640 

101,721 

99,802 

97,883 

93,631 

99.186 

92,669 

89.573 

88.064 

85,969 

76,688 

75,420 

74.173 

72,846 

75.000 

67,021 

51,693 

38,991 

33,029 

25,492 

15,061 

10,965 

7,082 

6.135 

5.347 

4.564 

469,042 

406.23G 

392.9fi6 

379.696 

366,420 

389,233 

387.444 

334,297 

310.523 

299.278 

284,011 

232.580 

220,836 

20f>,0Sli 

198,241 

195,000 

152,999 

87,0.50 

50,559 

<15,408 

32.903 

18.593 

14,480 

9,049 

8,246 

7,444 

6,642 

5,620,048 

1019    .        i . .    . 

6.006.794 

1918 

1917» 

6,872,143 
5,737,492 

1916 

5,602,841  - 

1915 

5,253,885 

1914. 

5,583,871 

1913 

5,173  064 

1912 

4,983,385 

1911 

1910 

4,892,158 
4,766,883 

1909 

4,422,685 

1908 

4,285,435 

1907 

4,152,860 

1906 

4,014,304 

1905 

3,850,000 

1900 

3,437,202 

1890 

2,507,414 

1880 

1,911.698 

1870 

1,478.103 

I860 

1,174,779 

1850 

696,115 

1840 

391,114 

1830 

242.278 

1820 

152.056 

1810 

1800 

119.734 
79.216 

POPULATION,    NEW    YORK   CITY.    BY   AGE   GROUPS.    1910   UNITED   STATES   CENSUS. 


AGES. 


Whole    City. 

All  agea 

Under  5 

5  to  14  . .   . . 

15  to  24  

25  to  44 

45  to  64 

65  and  over . . . 

Manhattak. 
All  ages .... 
Under  5 

5  to  14 

15  to  24 

■a  to  44 

45   to  64 

65  and  over  . . . 
Bronx. 

All  ages 

Under  5 

D  to  14 .....  . 

15  to  24 

25  to  44 

45  to  64  

65  and  over . 


All 
Class- 
es. 


4.766,883 
507,080 
860.694 
989,484 

1,613,715 
653.787 
135.321 

2,331,542 
235,864 
334,443 
509,5"" 
820,638 
315,.563 
59,5; 


Native 
White, 
Native 
Par- 
entage 


For- 
eign  or 
Mixed 
Parent- 
age. 


921,318 
126,855 
210,937 
197,307 
254,468 
98.778 
28,280 

344,351 
41,504 
64,431 
71,078 

109,675 
42,252 
11.018 


1,820,141 
358,733 
504,509 
373,691 
422,534 
147,599 
12,564 

818,208 
181,317 
231,206 
167.707 
173,742 
58,866 
5,016 


For- 
eign- 
born 

White 


1,927,703 
14,660 
135,070 
399,225 
889,208 
395,495 
92,747 

1.104,019 

8,833 

83,038 

257,745 

503,842 

206,917 

42,681 


Ne- 
gro. 


91,709 

6,676 

9.972 

18,644 

44,014 

10,441 

1.690 

60,534 

4,054 

5,637 

12,607 

30,821 

6,381 

811 


430,980 

92,369 

185,146 

148,935 

4,117 

46.704 

15,025 

30,361 

918 

393 

83,699 

25,401 

50,298 

7,408 

588 

85,731 

21,008 

40,099 

23,862 

736 

144,544 

22,210 

47,767 

72,7.50 

1,684 

58.215 

6,996 

15,479 

33.182 

520 

11,726 

1,775 

1.097 

8,663 

186 

Ages. 


Brooklyn. 

All  ages 

Under  5 

5  to  14 

15  to  24 

25  to  44 

45  to  65 

65  and  over . . . 

QUEEN.g. 

All  ages 

under  5 

5  to  14 

15  to  24 

25  to  44 

45  to  64 

65  and  over. .. 
Richmond. 

All  .ages 

Under  5 

5  to  14 

15  to  24 

25  to  44  

45   to  64 

65  and  over . . 


Native 

For- 

For- 

All 

White, 

eign   or 

Class- 

Native 

Mixed 

born 
White. 

es. 

Par- 
entage 

Parent- 
age. 

1,634.351 

375,548 

063,583 

571,356 

183.813 

53,014 

124.664 

4,271 

315.918 

90,934 

181,259 

40,600 

323.493 

82,710 

l:!3,777 

103,475 

531.499 

96,773 

159,944 

264,174 

227,472 

39,749 

.59,476 

125.040 

51,776 

12,273 

5,367 

33,593 

284.081 

80,607 

120.909 

79.115 

31,847 

13,700 

17,432 

412 

59,062 

22,989 

32,621 

2.959 

55,090 

16,981 

26,918 

10.512 

89,970 

18,671 

:;2.737 

37,258 

39,702 

6,455 

10,517 

22,278 

8,298 

1,778 

732 

5,673 

83,969 

28,243 

33,235 

24.278 

8,852 

3,612 

4.959 

174 

17,572 

7,182 

9,125 

1,065 

15,595 

5,530 

6,190 

3,631 

27,114 

7,139 

8,344 

11,184 

12,835 

3,326 

3,261 

6,078 

3,969 

1,436 

352 

2,137 

Ne- 
gro. 


22,708 
1.824 
3.065 
4.396 
9,904 
2,951 
534 

3,198 
298 
485 
665 

1,204 
427 
115 

1.152 
107 
197 
240 
401 
162 
44 


In  1910  the  excess  of  males  over  females  in  New  York  City  was  as  follows,  at  the  various  age  groups: 
Under  1  year,  1.550;  1  to  4  years.  2.828;  25  to  29  years,  7,917;  30  to  34  years,  17,199;  ;-;5  to  44  years,  23.086; 
45  to  54  years,  14,930.  There  were  excesses  of  females  at  the  other  ages  as  follows:  .5  to  9  years,  43;  10 
to  14  years,  1,235;  15  to  19  years,  25,474;  20  to  24  years,  29,436;  55  to  04  year.s,  4,'iG5;  65  years  and  over. 
12,957.  

POPULATSOH  OF  MEW  YORK  AND  LONDON. 

NEW    YORK. 

The  City  of  New  York  comprises  five  boroughs — Manhattan,  Bronx,  BrookUn,  Queens,  and  Rich- 
mond. Manhattan  covers  New  York  County,  Brooklyn  covers  Kings  County,  aiicl  the  other  boroughs 
cover  the  counties  from  which  they  were  named.  The  total  area  of  the  five  boroughs  and  of  the  incor- 
porated City  of  New  York,  according  to  the  Tax  Department,  is  314.75  square  miles.  By  acres. the  areas 
of  the  borouglis  are  as  follows:  Manhattan,  14,038;  Bronx,  26,017;  Brooklyn,  19,709;  Queens,  75,082; 
Richmond,  36,600;  total — 201,446. 

LONDON. 

The  registration  City  of  London  coincides  in  area  with  the  municipal  and  Pnrliauientary  City  of  Lon- 
don; it  contains  675  acres,  and  in  1911  it  had  a  night  population  of  19,657;iand  a  day  population  of  364,061. 

The  registration  Countv  of  London  coincides  in  area  witli  tiie  administrative  County  of  London;  It 
contains  74,816  acres;  and  in  1911  it  held  a  population  of  4  521,685,  which,  according  to  an  official  Gov- 
ernment estimate,  had  grown,  in  1919  to  4,358,309.  The  area  of  the  registration  County  of  London  is 
approximately  the  collective  area  of  the  London  parliamentary  boroughs.  The  registration  County  of 
IX)ndon  is  the  census  London,  and  Is  the  area  covered  by  the  registration  of  London  vital  statistics. 

The  "outer  ring"  of  London  takes  In  many  of  the  suburbs;  in  1911  it  had  2,729,673  population,  esti- 
mated to  have  increased,  in  1919,  to  2,900,314.  It  is  itfcluded  in  the  bailiwick  oi  the  City  and  Metropolitan 
Police. 

The  area  of  the  so-called  Greater  London,  comprising  the  registration  County  of  London  and  the 
"outer  ring."  is  about  693  square  miles;  in  1911  its  population  was  7,251,358,  and  in  1919  its  estimated 
population  tyas  7,258,623. 


Neio  York  City — Births,  Marriages,  Deaths. 
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BIRTHS,    MARRIAGES    AND    DEATHS,    N.    Y.    CITY. 

(Compiled  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Guilfoy,  Registrar  of  Records,  Department  of  Health.) 


Year. 


1898.... 
1899.... 
1900.... 
1901.... 
1902.... 
1903.... 
1904.... 
1905.... 
1906.... 
1907.... 
1908. . . . 
1909.... 
1910.... 
1911.... 
1912.... 
1913.... 
1914,... 
1915.... 
1916.... 
1917.... 
1918.... 
1919..,. 


Estimated 
Pop.  July  1. 


3,272,418 
3,356,722 
3,446,042 
3,554,079 
3,665,825 
3,781,423 
3,901,023 
4,025,742 
4.166,556 
4,314,237 
4.469,248 
4,632.078 
4,794,935 
4,929.586 
5,064,237 
5,198,888 
5,333,539 
5,468,190 
5,602,841 
5  737,492 
5,872,143 
6,006,794 


Births. 


78,928 

77,632 

81.721 

80.735 

85,644 

94,755 

99,555 

103,880 

111,772 

120,720 

126.862 

122,975 

129,080 

134,542 

135,655 

,135,134 

140,647 

141,256 

137,644 

141,564 

138,046 

130,377 


Rate  Per 
1.000. 


24.12 
23.13 
23.72 
22.72 
23,36 
25.06 

25 .  52 
25.80 

26 .  82 
27.98 
28.38 
26*54 
26,92 
27.30 
26,79 
25,99 
26,37 
25.83 
24,57 
24,67 
23.51 
21,70 


Mar- 
riages. 


28,885 

30,474 

32,247 

33,447 

36,207 

38,174 

39,436 

42,675 

48,355 

51,097 

37,499 

41.511^ 

46.417 

48.765 

51.703 

51,268 

53,052 

50.997 

54.782 

59.210 

56.733 

60.256 


Rate  Per 
1,000. 


8.83 

9.08 

9.36 

9.41 

9.88 

10.10 

10.11 

10.60 

11.60 

11.84 

8,39 

8.96 

9.68 

9.89 

10,21 

9.86 

9.95 

9.33 

9,78 

10,32 

9,66 

10.03 


Deaths, 


66,294 
65,343 
70,872 
70,720 
68,112 
67,864 
78,060 
73,714 
76,203 
79.205 
73,072 
74.105 
70.742 
75.423 
73.008 
73,902 
74,803 
~  76,193 
77,801 
78,575 
98,119 
74,433 


Rate 

Pen 

1,000.    1 

20 

26 

19 

47 

20 

57 

19 

90 

18 

58 

17 

94 

20 

01 

18 

31 

18 

29 

18 

36 

16 

35 

16 

00 

16 

00 

15 

30 

14 

41 

14 

21 

14 

03 

13 

93 

13 

K9 

13 

70 

16 

71 

12 

38 

Still- 
birth^. 


5,640 
5,463 
5,815 
6.750 
6.011 
6.078 
6,288 
6,352 
6,646 
7.351 
7.191 
6,697 
6,752 
6,669 
6,619 
6,631 
6,617 
6,413 
6,253 
6.117 
6.793 
5.984 


Rate  Per 
l.OOO.'t^ 


1,72 
1,63 
1.69 
1.62 
1.64 
1.61 
1.61 
1.58 
1.59 
1.70 
1.61 
1.45 
1,41 
1,35 
1,31 
1,28 
1,24 
1.17 
1,12 
1,07 
1.16 
0.99 


1917  and  1918  population  figures  are  subject  to  revision  on  receipt  of  the  number  of  mlUtary  service 
(entrants. 
" .  BROOKLYN    BIRTHS,    MARRIAGES    AND    DEATHS. 


Year. 

Births, 

Still- 
births. 

Mar- 
riages. 

Total 

D'ths.Ali 

Causes. 

Pul'nary 
Tuberc's 
Deaths. 

Pneu- 
monia 
Deaths. 

Bright's 

Disease 

&KI(iney 

Deaths. 

Cancer 
Deaths. 

Nervo'B 
Disease 
Deaths. 

1887 

12,750 
11,562 
17,075 
1.5,00i) 
16.500 
18.000 
19.250 
19,419 
20.465 
21,424 
21,109 
21,395 
21,203 
22,572 
22,182 
23.507 
27,292 
28,859 
30,972 
34,538 
38,632 
41,906 
41,494 
42,708 
45.699 
45,454 
45.888 
48,241 
48,482 
48,590 
50,468 
49.568 
47,526 

1.299 
1.277 
1.279 
1,305 
1,733 
1,682 
1,550 
1,673 
1,770 
1,807 
1,919 
1,888 

MM 

1,776 
1,829 
1,838 
1.922 
1.991 
2,071 
2,303 
2,286 
2,202 
2,221 
2,188 
2,230 
2,286 
2,231 
2,17'i 
2,234 
2,233 
2,422 
2,246 

5.700 

4.763 

9,606 

7.500 

7,500 

7,800 

7,350 

5,935 

6,779 

7,116 

7,254 

7.129 

7,612 

8,124 

8,303 

9,014 

9,616 

10,019 

10,782 

11,966 

12,916 

10,171 

11.110 

12,881 

13,748 

14,563 

14,271 

14,888 

14,718 

15,920 

17,066 

13,592 

16,460 

17,078 
16,061 
18,480 
19,827- 
21,349 
20,807 
21,017 
21.183 
22.568 
22.501 
20.674 
21.989 
21.649 
23,507 
1     23,271 
22.344 
22.192 
24,831 
23,935 
25,024 
26,043 
23,938 
24,365 
25,676 
24,511 
23,994 
23,955 
24,092 
24,469 
25.567 
25,338 
32.944 
24,512 

2,026 
2,051 
2.055 
2.169 
2.117 
2,128 
2,174 
2.260 
2,299 
2,245 
2,164 
2.394 
2,435 
2,445 
2,479 
2,317 
2,396 
2,634 
2,420 
2,557 
2,575 
2,484 
2,347 
2,430 
2,464 
2,441 
2,608 
2,692 
2,742 
2,599 
2,413 
2,677 
2.252 

1.418 
1,663 
1,814 
2.325 
2.537 
2.357 
2,569 
2,181 
2,624 
2,553 
2,232 
2,384 
2,682 
3,216 
2,891 
3,001 
2,910 
3,670 
3,099 
3,557 
3,704 
3,063 
3,511 
3,645 
3,418 
3,392 
3,464 
3,229 
3.587 
3.877 
3,868 
4,877 
3,818 

657 
867 
827 
892 
993 
1,039 
1,060 
1.199 
1,387 
1,448 
1,443 
1,503 
1,624 
1,717 
1,897 
1.976 
2,123 
2,253 
1,984 
2,076 
1.997 
1,762 
2,048 
2,160 
1,837 
1,977 
2,054 
1,921 
2,016 
2,341 
2,393 
2,268 
2,256 

349 

345 

356 

414 

416 

418 

441 

457 

572 

534 

561 

632 

701 

695 

760 

791 

778 

817 

899 

975 

993 

1,016 

1,110 

1,212 

1.221 

1,252 

1.346 

1,428 

1,533 

1,5.52 

1,663 

1,692 

1,715 

1,897 

1888 

2,198 

1889 

2,298 

1890 

2.438 

1891 

2,430 

1892 

2,619 

1893 

2,649 

1894 

2,292 

1895  

2,322 

1896 

2,215 

1897 

2,132 

1898 

1899 

2,137 
1.081 

190O 

1.853 

1901 

2.917 

1902 

1.668 

1903 

1.724 

1904 

2.054 

1905 

2.413 

1906     

1.998 

1907 

1.882 

1908 

1.499 

1909 

1.053 

1910 

883 

1911   .      ., 

976 

1912 

854 

1913 

843 

1914 

926 

1915     

920 

1916 

2,076 

1917 

950 

1918 

774 

1919 

825 

BIRTHS.  MARRIAGES  AND  DEATHS  FORMER  CITY  (MANHATTAN  AND  BRONX). 
(There  were  no  reliable  marriage  records  before  1854.) 


YR. 

Births. 

i854 

17.979 

1855 

14,145 

1856 

16,199 

18.57 

18,427 

18,58 

13,340 

18.59 

9,035 

1860 

12,454 

1861 

10,004 

1862 

7,612 

1863 

6,426 

1864 

5,877 

1865 

5.332 

1866 

10.006 

1867 

12.535 

l»B8 

12,590 

Mar- 
riages. 


5.595 
4.199 
3,633 
3,710 
3,942 
3,100 
4,241 
2,993 
2,896 
3,272 
2,675 
2.733 
5,792 
7,14i 
6,926 


Deaths. 


28.473 
24.448 
21,748 
22,811 
23,269 
22.745 
24,760 
24,525 
23,150 
26,617 
25.792 
25.767 
26,815 
23,159 
24,889 


YR. 


1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 


Births. 


13,947 
14,524 
20,821 
22,068 
22,683 
25,747 
23,813 
23,744 
25,569 
25,729 
25,573 
"27,536 
26,130 
27,321 
28.972 


Mar- 
riages. 


8.695 
7,985 
8,646 
9,008 
8,871 
8,397 
7,565 
7,099 
7.129 
7,629 
8.446 
9,002 
10,077 
11,085 
11,556 


Deaths. 


25,167 
27,175 
26,976 
32,647 
29,084 
28,727 
30,709 
29,152 
26,203 
27,008 
28,342 
31,937 
38,624 
37,924 
34,0U 


Yr. 


1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


Births. 


30,527 
30,030 
31,319 
34,023 
36,136 
37,527 
39,250 
46,904 
49,447 
51,529 
55,636 
53,731 
56,623 
54,089 


Mar- 
riages. 


11.805 
11.716 
12.216 
13,740 
14,533 
14,400 
14.992 
15.764 
16.001 
16.144 
17.388 
20,612 
20,513 
20^65 


Deaths. 


35,034 
35,682 
37,351 
38,933 
40,175 
39,679 
40,103 
43.659 
44,329 
44,486 
41,175 
43,420 
41,622 
38,877 


sm 


New  York  City— Deaths,  Causes  of. 


DEATHS,    CHIEF    CAUSES, 

CITY   OF 

NEW 

YORK 

,    SINCE    1898. 

Diph- 

Pul- 

Non- 

Diar- 

Kid- 

Puerp. 

theria 

monary 

Pneu- 

Pulm'y 

Bron- 

rhoea 

Can- 

ney 

Heart 

Vio- 

Dis- 

Ty- 

'Year. 

and 

Tuber- 

monia. 

Tuber- 

chitis. 

Under 

cer. 

Dis- 

Dis- 

lence. 

ease, 

phoid 

Croup. 

culosis  . 

culosis. 

5   Yrs. 

eases. 

ease. 

Etc. 

Fever . 

1898 

1,778 

7.724 

8,094 

1.541 

1,923 

6.570 

2,006 

4,686 

3  847 

3.677 

568 

676 

1899 

1  924 

8.015 

8531 

1,562 

1,988 

5569 

2.136 

5.113 

3,751 

3.385 

558 

546 

1900 

2.277 

8,154 

10,482 

1.476 

1,964 

6,978 

2,291 

5.352 

3,858 

3.913 

711 

718 

1901 

2,068 

8,135 

9,108 

1,255 

1,683 

6.071 

2,463 

5.500 

4,620 

4,636 

648 

727 

1903 

2.015 

7,569 

9,377 

1,314 

1.898 

5.190 

2.450 

6.461 

4,859 

3,752 

642 

764 

1903 

2.190 

8,020 

9,714 

1,284 

1,569 

4.443 

2.608 

5.636 

4,771 

4,068 

637 

.  653 

1904 

2,048 

8.512 

12,369 

1.257 

1,735 

5,647 

2.709 

6.220 

4,996 

5,191 

727 

661 

1905 

1.544 

8,535 

9,783 

1.123 

1,417 

6,136 

2,875 

5.944 

5,140 

4.476 

815 

649 

1 906 

1.898 

8,955 

10,868 

1.23S 

1,319 

6,016 

3,005 

6.108 

5,557 

4.744 

763 

639 

1907 

1.740 

8,999 

11,806 

1,263 

1,048 

6.011 

3.227 

5.685 

7,237 

4.911 

783 

740 

1908 

1.758 

8,869 

9..508 

1,288 

819 

6.190 

3,243 

5,049 

7,130 

4,737 

698 

536 

1909 

1.714 

8,043 

10.614 

1,268 

1,051 

5,380 

3,488 

5.522 

6,854 

4,403 

719 

564 

1910 

1.715 

8,692 

10.519 

1.382 

928 

5,918 

3.710 

5.638 

6,870 

4,638 

761 

558 

1911 

1.281 

8,700 

10,055 

1,460 

877 

4,696 

3.873 

5.017 

7,965 

5.183 

738 

645 

19)2 

1.125 

8.591 

9,979 

1  390 

732 

4,149 

4,071 

5.724 

8,890 

4.762 

676 

499 

1913 

1.333 

8.001 

10,042 

1.430 

693 

3,668 

4,223 

5.615 

9,674 

4,937 

668 

362 

1914 

1,491 

8.918 

9,678 

1,372 

601 

3,579 

4.467 

5,617 

10,058 

4,985 

679 

334 

1915 

1,278 

,8.825 

10,922 

1,424 

711 

3,924 

4.647 

5.521 

10,383 

4,777 

710 

332 

1916 

1.031 

8  411 

10.568 

1,237 

813 

3,053 

4,701 

6.546 

10,687 

5,060 

653 

216 

1917 

1.158 

-      8,825 

11.051 

1.317 

789 

3.365 

4.867 

6.727 

11,102 

5,742 

651 

229 

1918 

1.245 

8,779 

20.628 

1.318 

930 

2.556 

4.931 

5.269 

12,105 

5,257 

666 

196 

1919 

1.239 

7,395 

10,977 

1,103 

690 

2,474 

5.147 

5.000 

10,435 

4,105 

644 

121 

Deaths  from  other  causes  In  City  of  New  York  in  1919  were:  Measles,  218;  scarlet  fever,  136;  infantile 
paralvsis,  15;  cerebro  spinal  meningitis.  171;  rabies.  5;  whooping  cough.  161. 

Nervous  diseases  data  do  not  include  deaths  from  epidemic  cerebro-splnal  meningitis. 

Williamsburg  and  Bushwlcic  annexed  lii  1854;  New  Lots  lu  1886;  Flatbush.  Gravesend  and  New  Utrecht 
in  1894:  Fiatlands  in  1896. 

DEATHS,  CHIEF  CAUSES.  OLD   CITY  OF  NEW  YORK   (MANHATTAN  AND  THE  BRONX.) 


Death 

Rate 

Under 

Heart 

Brl'hts 

Diph- 

YEAR. 

Total 

Per 

Tuber- 

Pneu- 

Five 

Dis- 

Dis- 

Can- 

theria 

Bron- 

Acci- 

Sui- 

Homi- 

Deaths. 

1.000 
Pop. 

culosis 

monia. 

Years . 

ease. 

ease. 

cer. 

and 
Croup. 

chitis  . 

dents. 

cides. 

cides. 

1868 .  .  . 

24,889 

29.24 

3.414 

1.668 

3,526 

615 

534 

315 

619 

803 

733 

98 

46 

1869... 

25,167 

28.08 

3,364 

2.100 

2  884 

686 

557 

304 

811 

877 

797 

102 

37 

1870... 

27.175 

28.80 

4.030 

1,836 

3,917 

699 

787 

365 

729 

855 

834 

101 

45 

1871... 

26.976 

28.22 

4,186 

1.834 

3,353 

813 

947 

335 

704 

964 

1.071 

114 

65 

1872... 

32.647 

33.70 

4,274 

2.150 

4,915 

894 

949 

392 

721 

1,040 

1,108 

144 

69 

1873... 

29.084 

29.63 

4,134 

2.328 

3,903 

860 

876 

426 

1,883 

1,068 

968 

118 

73 

1874... 

28.727 

27.89 

4,034 

2,398 

3,468 

383 

828 

416 

2.259 

1,065 

1,008 

180 

59 

1875... 

30.709 

29.40 

4,172 

2.802 

3.575 

985 

909 

424 

3.087 

1,111 

967 

166 

62 

1876... 

29,152 

27.11 

4,194 

2,542 

3,632 

992 

958 

459 

2,277 

1.214 

902 

150 

55 

1877... 

26.203 

23.66 

4,044 

2.148 

3.397 

880 

923 

495 

1,423 

1.033 

820 

148 

59 

1878... 

27,008 

23.67 

4.466 

2.888 

2.786 

1,068 

919 

570 

1.606 

1.184 

809 

142 

58 

1879... 

28.342 

24.13 

4,343 

2.554 

3.826 

1,164 

1,027 

672 

1,193 

1.263 

S37 

117 

48 

1880... 

31.937 

26.42 

4,706 

2.822 

3,815 

1,163 

1.029 

659 

2,300 

1.375 

1.007 

152 

58 

1881... 

38,624 

30.75 

6.312 

3,261 

4.159 

1.289 

1.187 

706 

3,287 

1,511 

1.059 

166 

65 

1882... 

37,924 

29.61 

5,247 

3.472 

3,959 

1.477 

1,241 

732 

2,254 

1.583 

1.099 

199 

76 

1883... 

34.011 

25.81 

5,290 

3,409 

3,297 

1.693 

1,195 

678 

1,653 

1.435 

1.100 

161 

62 

1884... 

35,034 

25.83 

5.235 

3.159 

3,722 

1.662 

1,163 

731 

1,8,38 

1.485 

1,056 

229 

55 

1885... 

35,682 

25.56 

5,196 

3,650 

3,482 

1,800 

1,188 

754 

2,180 

1.605 

1,078 

207 

59 

1886 .  .  . 

37,351 

26.00 

5,477 

3,656 

3,595 

1,894 

1,210 

779 

2.695 

1,701 

1.176 

223 

63 

1887... 

38,933 

26.33 

5,260 

3.707 

"3,947 

2,018 

1.128 

832 

3,05b 

1,838 

1.288 

235 

70 

1888..  . 

40,175 

26.39 

5,260 

4.288 

3,648 

1,880 

1,147 

870 

2,553 

1,892 

1.085 

247 

57 

1889... 

39,679 

25.36 

5,179 

4,075 

3,889 

1,970 

1.763 

848 

2,291 

1,814 

1,148 

244 

72 

1890... 

40.103 

24.87 

5.492 

4,989 

3,779 

1,978 

2.024 

954 

1,783 

1,987 

1,449 

239 

61 

1891... 

43.659 

26.31 

5.160 

3,918 

4,044 

2,285 

2.116 

902 

1,97a 

1.836 

1.597 

300 

56 

1892.  .  . 

44,329 

25.95 

6.033 

-  -5,84-1 

4,177 

2,330 

1.991 

996 

2,106 

1.754 

1,900 

241 

38 

1893.. . 

44.486 

25.30 

6.124 

6,487 

3,890 

2,379 

2.071 

993 

2,558 

1..5-7 

1.607 

314 

47 

1894... 

41.175 

22.76 

4.668 

4.725 

3,757 

2,170 

1.879 

1.0'',2 

2.870 

1,329 

1,728 

331 

61 

1895... 

43,420 

23.18 

5,205 

5.751 

4.061 

2,297 

2.019 

1,030 

1,976 

1,630 

2,045 

376 

76 

1896... 

41,622 

21.84 

4,994 

5,383 

3.776 

2,396 

2.195 

1.141 

1,703 

1.292 

2,641 

384 

71 

1897... 

38,877 

20.03 

4,843 

4,621 

3,559 

2,346 

2.059 

1,217 

1.590 

1.089 

1,782 

436 

65 

DEATHS    FROM    STREET    ACCIDENTS    IN 

(By  S.  W.  Wynne.  M.  D.,  Assistant  Registrar  Department  of  Health, 


NEW    YORK    CITY. 

The  rate  is  per  100,000  population.) 


Year. 

Horse 
Vehicl's 

Rate. 

Street 
Cars. 

Rate. 

Autos . 

Rate. 

Year. 

Horse 
Vehicl's 

Rate. 

Street 
Cars. 

Rate. 

Autos. 

Rate. 

1898 

88 

2.69 

113 

3.45 

1909 

161 

3.47 

186 

4.01 

84 

1.81 

1899 

103 

3.07 

167 

4.97 

1 

0.03 

1010 

169 

3.62 

168 

3.50 

111 

2.31 

1900 

105 

3.04 

181 

6.25 

5 

0.14 

1911 

271 

5.50 

124 

2.51 

128 

2.60 

1901 

106 

2.93 

185 

5.26 

6 

0.17 

1912 

194 

3.83 

111 

2.19 

188 

3.71 

1902 

156 

4.26 

175 

4.77 

9 

0.24 

1913 

186 

3.58 

130 

2.50 

293 

6.64 

1903 

184 

4.87 

180 

4  76 

12 

0.32 

1914 

168 

3.15 

121 

2.27 

310 

5.81 

1904 

192 

4.92 

167 

4.28 

14 

0.36 

1915 

119 

2.18 

85 

1.65 

346 

6.33 

1905 

176 

4.37 

212 

5.26 

36 

0.89 

1916 

144 

2,57 

110 

1.96 

407 

7.26 

1906 

223 

5.35 

252 

0.05 

64 

1.53 

1917 

119 

2.07 

159- 

2.77 

525 

9.15 

1907 

236 

.1,47 

.     318  . 

'  7..  37 

42 

0.9,7 

1918 

1    118; 

2.01 

126 

2.15 

!    677 

11.52 

1908..... 

158 

3.53 

■  257  ' 

i5.76 

.<81 

1.81 

1919.  J.).. 

. :  I ; 88 

1.46 

100 

1.66 

?'767 

12  .'7  I 

New  York  City — Building  Statistics. 
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NUMBER    OF    BUILDINGS    \H    CITY    OF    NEW    YORK. 

(From  the  1920  report  of  Department  of  Taxes  and  Assessments.) 


One-famllv  dwellings 

Two-family  dwellings 

Tenements  without  elevators 

Hotels  and  elevator  apartment  houses 

Warehouses,  department  stores,  loft  buildings. 

Office  buildings 

Factories f. 

Stables  and  garages. 

Theatres 

Special  structures 

Totals 


Man- 
hattan. 


23,592 
2,602 

40,423 
2,299 
7,842 
796 
1,351 
2,131 
182 
3,476 


84.694 


Bronx. 


13,412 

8,669 

10,924 

75 

123 

79 

^-422 

2,256 

19 

3,721 


39,700 


lirook- 
lyn. 


67,948 

53,879 

48,750 

285 

1,734 

174 

3,l67 

9,957 

108 

7,398 


193,400 


Queens. 


44,869 

17,853 

65,27 

209 

68 

107 

1,107 

8,214 

30 

4,081 


83,065 


Rich- 
mond. 


17,.538 

2,464 

654 

65 

91 

32 

501 

1,686 

4 

1,010 


23,945 


Totals 


167,359 

85,467 

107,178 

2,0S3 

9,858 

1,188 

6,548 

24,244 

343 

19,686 


424,804 


OFFICIAL  HOUSING  STATISTICS,   1910-1920. 
(From  the  Records  of  the  Tenement  House  Department.) 


Year. 

Erected  in  Five 
Boroughs. 

Demolished  in  Five 
Boroughs. 

Year. 

Erected  In  Five 
Boroughs. 

Demolished  in  Five 
Boroughs. 

Tenenient 
Houses. 

Suites  in 
Tenements 

Tenement 
Houses. 

Suites  in 
Tenements 

Tenement 
Houses. 

Suites  in 
Tenements 

Tenement 
Houses. 

Suites  in 
Tenements 

1910 

1911. 

1912 

1913. 

1914 

1915.. 

2.698 
2,934 
1.885 
1.794 
1,242 
1,365 

22.113 
32  673 
26,763 
28,038 
20,576 
23,617 

362 
340 
339 
260 
324 
203 

2,331 
2,099 
1,987 
1,341 
2,227 
1,305 

1916.. 
1917.. 
1918. . 
1919.  . 

Total . 

1,207 

760 

130 

95 

21,359 

14,241 

2,706 

1,624 

170 
193 
119 
270 

976 
1,325 

860 
1,829 

14,110 

203,710 

2,580 

16,180 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  DEPARTMENTS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
1915 934,92211916.. 956,574(1917 981,84711918 9J53,144|1919 982,015 

Vacant  parcels  of  taxable  land — Manhattan,  5,936;  Bronx,  34,504;  Brooklyn,  47,245;  Queens,  83,281; 
Rlchmoad,  21,055;  total,  192,021.     In  the  suburbs,  vacant  parcels  are  frequently  acreage  plots, 


EXEMPT    REAL   ESTATE    IN    THE    CITY    OF    NEW   YORK. 

■  (Figures  show  the  estimated  valuation.) 

Owned  by  United  States  Governments — 3116,400,800  (forts,  815,304,500;  Navy  Yards,  $17,747,400; 
Post  Offices,  317,734,000;  Custom  House,  38,176,000;  Sub-Treasury,  35,750,000). 

Owned  by  State  of  New  York — 38,713,410  (armories,  32,819,800;  State  lands,  84,518,510). 

Owned  by  City  of  New  York— 81,774,378,085  (parks,  3686,276,235;  subways,  8259,836,710;  piers, 
docks,  land  under  water,  3201.810,845:  aqueduct,  etc.,  3106,506,125;  schools,  3133,951,530;  bridges,  S105,- 
660,920;  sewers,  etc.,  386,090,425;  public  buildings  and  places,  §53,542,610;  hospitals,  homes,  etc.,  345,365,- 
960;  libraries,  329,894,200). 

Owned  by  private  organizations — 3422,052,522  (churches,  church  schools,  church  graveyards,  3203,- 
694,525;  colleges,  schools,  academies,  848,836,750;  hospitals,  etc.,  342,488,725;  otner  benevolent  societies, 
$44,135,635;  asylums  and  homes,  332,329,050;  cemeteries,  336,653.325;  subways,  38,810,502). 

Exempt  property  by  boroughs — Manhattan,  31,560,556,447;  Bronx,  8210,031,520;  Brooklyn,  S425,- 
326,370;  Queens,  $86,779,940;  Richmond,  S39,856,.540.  • 


TENEMENTS   IN   NEW  _YORK    CITY.   JUNE   30,    1920. 
(By  the  Tenement  House  Department.) 


Manhattan 

Bronx. 

Brooklyn. 

Queens. 

Richmond. 

N.  Y.  City. 

Old  law 

34,721 

5,558 

2 

4,841 

6,764 

0 

33,409 

12,910 

8 

1,753 

3,905 

0 

362 

26 

0 

75,086 

New  law «-  -  - 

28,163 

Converted  dwellings. . . . 

..../... 

10 

Total 

40,281 

10,605 

46,327 

5,658 

388 

103,2.59 

CENSUS  OF  FLATS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITV 
(From  an  Inqut^jt^hy  the  Tenement  House 

,  APRIL  1,  1919. 
Department.) 

BOROUGH. 

Old  I^w 
Tenem'ts. 

Vacan- 
cies. 

New  Law\ 
Tenem'ts. 

Vacan- 
cies. 

BOROUGH. 

Old  Law 
Tenem'ts. 

Vacan- 
cies. 

New  Law 
Tenem'ts. 

Vacan- 
cies. 

Manhattan .  . 

Bronx 

Richmond.  . . 
Brooklyn. .  .  . 

377,165 

32,782 

1,331 

133,329 

10,418 

282 

28 

1,859 

146,167 

106,589 

160 

95,888 

1,542 

102 

0 

576 

Queens 

Totals. . . . 

3,957 

33 

15,724 

13 

548,544 

18,620 

364,528 

2,293 

Note,  by  the  Tenement  House  Department:  "According  to  the  records  of  the  Department,  it  is  shown 
that  the  total  number  of  apartments  existing  on  Jan.  1,  1918,  were  989,766.  It  can  be  fairly  assumed  that 
of  this  total  80  per  cent,  are  apartments  renting  for  350  or  less  per  month.  Applying  the  average  rate  of 
four  occupants  per  apartment,  which  is  the  factor  used  by  the  Department,  the  total  accommodation.<!  In  the 
City  of  New  York  as  of  Jan.  1,  1918,  provided  for  3,167,248  persons.  On  the  other  hand,  the  normal  increase 
In  population  based  on  the  years  1913  to  1916  inclusive,  shows  an  average  annual  growth  of  approximately 
107,000.  Of  this  Increase  It  can  be  reasonably  assumed  that  75  per  cent.,  or  approximately  80,000,  are 
apartment  dwellers,  and  that  of  this  80,000  80  per  cent.,  or  64,000,  pay  rentals  of  350  or  less  per  month.' 
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BUI 

LDINC 

CONSTRUCTION 

IN    NEW    YORK    CI 

TY    SINCE    1899. 

Manhattan. 

BRONX. 

BROOKLYN. 

Queens. 

■-  Richmond. 

WHOLE  City. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No 

No. 

of 

Cost. 

of 

Cost. 

Of 

Cost. 

of 

Cost. 

of 

Cost. 

of 

-  Cost.  ■  - 

Wdgs. 

bldgs 

Dollars. 

bldgs 

bklgs 

bldgs. 

bldgs. 

Dollars 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

' 

Dollars. 

1919.  .  .  . 

370 

72,283,061 

1,089 

21,006,865 

12,889 

68,137,966 

8,910 

46,022,687 

2,135 

4,295,399 



1918 

182 

8. .507 ,000 

206 

3,991.900 

2,815 

17,858,425 

2,228 

6,768,138 

891 

2,085,293 

6.322 

39,210,756 

1917    ;  . 

321 

29,068,525 

640 

8,545,475 

2,696 

27,613,290 

3,619 

11,651,078 

1,171 

3,715,570 

8,447 

-80,593,938; 

1916    .  . 

,  ■   564 

114,690,145 

650 

16,725,582 

4,946 

35,397,480 

5,333 

20,009,683 

1,378 

4,563,716 

12,871 

191,386,606 

191.5    .  . 

489 

64,652,869 

962 

23,119,100 

5,121 

40,300,600 

5,756 

20,31B„392 

1,381 

2,630,192 

13,709 

156,019,153 

1914    . 

411 

45,471,165 

735 

16,347,382 

4,379 

38,269,185 

4,. 596 

18,098,290 

1,166 

2,272,895 

11,287 

120,458,920 

1913 

577 

73,970,685 

846 

20,072,489 

3,616 

30,719,101 

4,653 

17, .504. 955 

1,013 

3,377,109 

10,705 

145,644,339 

1912.  .  .  . 

757 

116,325,135 

1,310 

34,044,400 

.5,105 

36,472,377 

4,821 

19.651,222 

■   1,007 

3,412,103 

13,000 

210,505,237 

1911.  .  . 

840 

98,537,275 

1,357 

22,837,060 

5,288 

32,598,240 

5,374 

22,212.255 

911 

2,513,324 

13,770 

178,698,154 

1910 .... 

838 

96,703,029 

2,028 

44,034,405 

5,770 

.34,813,720 

4,133 

15,144.377 

841 

3,363,868 

13,610 

194,059,309 

1909    .  . 

995 

131,246,433 

2,402 

40,748,610 

10,305 

00.130,476 

4,758 

19,407,921 

730 

2,527,545 

19,190 

2,54,061,035 

1908 .... 

659 

84,976,376 

1,912 

21,415,160 

6,737 

30,838,866 

3,896 

13,842,000 

763 

2,850,146 

13,967 

162.912,548 

1907 .     .  . 

948 

74,939,900 

1.967 

20.784,600 

8,478 

64,150,107 

3,929 

15,044,259 

840 

3,231,381 

16,162 

179,U30,247 

1906 .     . 

1,621 

107, 977, 51.-. 

2,246 

27,622,(30 

8,584 

65,066,325 

4,070 

17,003,216 

824 

4,216,641 

17.345 

221,886,427 

1905  .  .  . 

2,572 

124,746,5.52 

2,278 

38,313,498 

8,788 

66,660,856 

3,251 

12,827,960 

480 

2,099,340 

17,369 

244,648,206 

1904    .  . 

1,423 

75,207,780 

1,684 

23,068,185 

5,998 

42,027,997 

1,923 

8,863,774 

337 

921,080 

11,365 

150.148,816 

1903  .     .  . 

1,033 

75,104,200 

795 

6,792,884 

3,999 

23,946,292 

1,321 

4,829,929 

319 

1,6.53,521 

7, .502 

112,326,826 

1902  .... 

860 

80,384,375 

882 

6,503,979 

3,173 

18,549,062 

1.231 

5,159,979 

3.50 

1,137,904 

6,496 

111,731,299 

1901 

1,471 

112,576.660 

1,080 

9,599,930 

3,377 

18,198,017 

1.452 

4.869,596 

277 

806,844      7,657 

146,551,697 

1900 .  .  . 

1,009 

49,622.400 

1,023 

8,500,863 

3,019 

16,499,.582 

944 

2.796,521 

283 

872,178      6,278 

78,2')1,.544 

1899    ... 

2.599 

109,250.649 

2,335 

19,999.727 

4,627 

23,243,839 

1 .033 

3,280,0.56 

385 

1,063,0501  10,979 

156,Si;;,327 

BUILDING  OPERATIONS   IN   MANH.\TTAX. 


Dwellings  costing  over  850,000 

Dwellings  costing  520,000  to  S50,000 

Dwellings  costing  under  S20,000 

Tenements  (Including  flats  and  apt.  houses) . 
Hotels . 


costing  over  330,000 

costing  S15,000  to  830,000. 
costing  under  515,000 


Stores,  lofts,  etc. 
Stores,  lofts,  etc. 
Stores,  lofts,  etc. 

Ofnce  buildings 

Factories  and  work  shops 

Schoolliouses 

Churches 

Public  buildings  (municipal) . . . 
Public  buildings  (theatres,  etc.) 

Hospitals 

Stables  and  garages 

Other  .structures 


1919. 


No. 


17 


Totals . 


2 

44 

14 

23 

9 

11 

45 

38 

2 

5 

1 

13 

3 

98 

54 


Coat 

Dollars. 
1,882,000 


1918. 


1917. 


379 


22,500 

13, .575,000 

8,788,000 

3,185,000 

190,000 

73,800 

23,200,361 

12,700,500 

445,000 

683,000 

3„500 

1,600,000 

730,000 

4,991,700 

143,700 


No. 


72,283,061 


9 
1 

10 
6 
9 

8 

7 


Cost. 


Dollars. 
75,000 
140,000 


1,780,090 
750,000 

1,204,000 

128,000 

57.450 

398,500 

334,200 


81 
40 


182 


150,000 
720,666 


2,526,450 
243,400 


No. 


Cost. 


Dollars. 
390.000 
30,000 


8,507,000 


321 


2,661.000 
2,760,000 
2,442,000 

125,500 

44,000 

8,127,500 

2,795,000 

88,000 

985,000 
1,076,300 
2,496,525 

940,000 
3,866,500 

2.52,200 


29,068,525 


1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

No. 

Cost. 

No. 

Cost. 

No. 

Cost. 

Dwellings  costing  over  S50,000 

Dwellings  costing  820,000  to  S50.000 

Dwellings  costing  under  S20,000 -. . 

30 

5 

3 
183 
27   - 
45 

5 
16 
43 
35 

3 
10 

9 
30 

2 
87 
31 

Dollars. 

2,869,000 

185,000 

11,700 

37,841,500 

26,717,000 

17,817,650 

107,000 

106,000 

12,651,.50u 

6,167,600 

795,000 

858,.500 

969,000 

3,639,500 

1,000,000 

2,910,100 

44,095 

6 

4 

15 

193 

9 
40 

9 
12 
24 
20 

5 
10 

6 
23 

6 
63 
44 

Dollars. 

565,000 

140  000 

87,500 

23,960,500 

2,030,000 

13,665,000 

216,500 

68,000 

5,535,000 

1,957  000 

1,046,000 

872,500 

10,454.000 

1,531,250 

595,000 

872,705 

57,414 

7 

7 

133 

9 

34 

18 

7 

14 

31 

6 

6 

6 

30 

3 

37 

56 

Dollars. 
1,350,000 
260,000 
72,000 

Tenements  (including  flats  and  apt.  houses) . . 
Hotels                 

18.916,000 
975,000 

Stores,  lofts,  etc.,  over  830,000 

8,828,000 

Stores,  lofts,  etc.,  815,000  to  330,000 

Stores,  lofts,  etc.,  under  315,000 

402,000 
54,000 

Office  buildings .' 

7.190,000 

Factories  and  work  shops 

2,6 18,450 

298.000 

Churches 

400.000 

Public  buildings  (municipal) 

-     572,000 

Public  buildings  (theatres,  etc.) 

1,739,000 

Hospitals 

760,000 

Stables  and  garages 

972.050 

Other  structures 

74,065 

Totals 

564 

114,690,145 

489 

64,652.869 

411 

45,471,165 

CENSUS  OF  HORSES  AND  STABLES  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY,  MARCH.   1919. 


Borough. 

Stables. 

HORSES.           1 

BOROUGH. 

Stables 

Horses 

1919. 

1917. 

1919. 

1917. 

1919. 

1917. 

1919. 

10  l7. 

Manhattan 

1,373 

838 

3,597 

1,131 

1,711 
1,056 
3,697 
1,904 

19,859 
6,417 

16.089 
3.700 

33,250 
6,215 

22,523 
6.707 

Richmond 

Totals,  city. . . 

563 

720 

1  563 

1.930 

Brooklyn 

Queens 

7,602 

9,961 

47  628 

09  625 

New  York  City — High  Buildings;  Rich  Residents. 


565 


HIGH    BUILDINGS    IN    MANHATTAN. 


Name  and  Location. 


Adams,  61  Broadway 

Am.  Bnk.  Note  Co.,  78  Trinity  PI. 
American  Express  Co.,  65  B'way 
American  Surety  Co.,  100  B'way 
Ashland,  4tli  Ave.  and  24th  St.. . 
Astor  Trust,  6th  Ave.  and  42d  St. 
Bankers'    Trust   Co.,    Wall   and 

Nassau  Sts 

Blltmore   Hotel,    Madison    Ave 

and  43d  St 

Broad  E.\chango,  25  Broad  St. . . 

Broadway  and  48th  St 

Candler,  218-26  W.  42d  St 

Church  and  Day  Sts 

Church  and  Fulton  Sts 

City  Investing,  1C5  Broadway. . . 

81arendon,  4th  Ave.  and  18th  St. 
olumbia  Trust  Co.,  60  B'way. . 
Commercial  Cable  Co.,  20  Broad 

St 

Corn  Exchange  Bank,  15  William 

St 

Croisic,  220  5th  Ave 

Eagle.  4th  Ave.  and  21st  St. . . 
Eight  West  Fortieth  Street .  . . 

Eighty  Maiden  Lane 

Eleven-Thlrteen  E.  26th  St .  . . 
Empire,  B'way  and  Rector  St. 

Equitable,  120  Broadway 

Fifty  Broad  Street 

Flatiron  (Fuller),  B'way  and  23d 

St 

Forty-first  St.,  18-20  E.  41st  St 
Forty-second  St.,  18-28  E.  42d  St. 

Forty-two  Broadway 

Four  Si.Kty-one  Stii  Ave.  . 

Germania  Life,  50  Union  Square 
Hanover  National  Bank,  Na.saau 

and  Pine  Sts 

Heckscher,  307-315  Madison  Ave. 
Heidelberg,  B'way  and  42d  St. . . 
Herald  Square,  141  \V.  36th  St. . 

Hess,  4th  Ave.  and  26th  St 

Hudson    Terminal,    30    and    50 

Church  St 


Height 
(Feet). 


32 
28 
32 
23 
20 
21 

39 

26 
20 
39 
29 
27 
27 
33 
20 
23 

21 

20 
21 
20 
20 
25 
21 
20 
37 
20 

20 
20 
20 
21 
21 
20 

22 
20 
30 
22 
20 

22 


424 
374 
415 
306,  1  in. 
266 
261 

539 

305 

276,  G'A  in. 

431,  10  in. 

341 

362 

362 
486.  6  in. 
263,  8  in. 
306,  3  la. 
255,  exclusive 
of  dome. 


269,  2  in. 

299 

271 

315 

274,  8  Va  In. 
293 

485.  9  in. 
242 

286 

252,  2  in. 

272 

340 
281 

385 
270 
410 
259,  2  in. 
271 

275,  9  in. 


Name  and  Location. 


Lewisohn.  119  W.  40th  St 

Liberty  Tower,  Nassau  and  Lib- 
erty Sts 

McAlpin  Hotel;  B'way  and  34th 
St 

Mad.  Ave.  and  40th  St.,  n.  w.  cor. 

Madison  Ave.  and  45th  St 

Madison  Avenue,  Madison  Ave. 
and  25th  St 

Madison  Square,  15  E.  26th  St.  . 

Metropolitan  Life,  1  Madison 
Ave 

Municipal,  Park  Row  and  Cen- 
tre St  

National  Bank  of  Commerce.  . . . 

Nine  Hundred  Two-906  B'way.  . 

Park  Row,  13-21  Park  Row 

Pulitzer,  Park  Row 

St.  Paul,  B'way  and  Ann  St 

Singer,  149  Broadway 

Sixty  Wall  St 

Sun,  Nassau  and  Spruce  Sts 

Thirty-seven  Wall  St 

Times,  B'way  and  42d  St 

Trinity,  111  Broadway 

Two  Hundred  Twelve  Fifth  Ave. 

United  States  Rubber  Co.,  B'way 
and  58th  St 

Victoria,  B'way  and  27th  St.  . 

Western  Union,  195  Broadway 

West  Street,  West  and  Cedar  Sts. 

Whitehall,  17  Battery  Place. . . 

William  and  John  Sts 

Woolworth,  233  Broadway 

World's  Tower,  110-112  W.  40th 
St 

Yale  Club,  Vanderbilt  Ave.  and 
44th  St 

24  West  59th  St 

109-111  East  40th  St 

351  West  42d  St 

112  Park  Ave 

201  Broadway 

347  Madison  Ave.,  southeast  cor- 
ner 45th  St 


22 

32 

25 
22 
22 

20 
20 

50 

24 
20 
20 
29 
22 
26 
41 
26 
23 
25 
28 
21 
20 

20 
20 
28 
23 
32 
20 
51 

30 

20 
21 
20 
22 
32 
27 

20 


Height 
(Feet). 


298 

385 

307,  5  in.. 
264,  6  in. 
2C0 

288.  3  in. 
273 

700,  3  In, 

560,  1  in, 

270 

263 

309 
375,  H  in. 

308 
612,  1  In, 

346 

306 

318 

419,  9  in. 

280,  6  in. 

264 

272,  S\4  In. 
263,  11  in. 
403,  6  in. 

424 
251.  2  in. 
792.  1  In. 

335 

263 
245 
249 
290 
390 
362 

241,  4  in. 


Other  high  structures  in  the  United  States  are:  Washington  Monument.  Washington.  D.  C,  550  feet; 
City  Hall,  Philadelphia,  537  feet,  4H  inches;  Travelers'  Insurance  Company,  Hartford,  Conn.,  525  feet; 
Custom  House  tower,  Boston,  505  feet;  Union  Central  Building,  Cincinnati.  495  (535  within,  to  the  sub- 
basement);  Masonic  Temple.  Chicago.  354  feet  (to  observation  platform);  U.  S.  Capitol,  Washington,  D.  C, 
887  feet;  City  Hall,  Chicago,  247  feet;  Masonic  Temple.  Philadelphia.  230  feet. 

HEIGHT  OF  PROMINENT  STRUCTURES  ABROAD. 


Feet 

Feet 

Eiffel  Tower,  Paris 

1000 
510 
480 
468 
448 
441 
404 
396 
385 
383 

Church  of  St.  Peter,  Hamburg, 

380 

Cologne  Cathedral 

The  Cathedral,  Florence 

376 

Hotel  de  Ville,  Brussels 

374 

Strassburg  Cathedral. 

Torre  Asinelli,  Bologna 

370 

St.  Peter's.  Rome 

St.  Paul's,  London 

360 

Sti.  Stephen's  Cathedral,  Vienna 

Church  of  St  Isaac.  St.  Petersburg 

336 

Salisbury  Cathedra!, 

Catliedral,  Frank fort-on-the-Main 

326 

Toracclo  of  Cremona, 

Bell  Tower,  St.  Mark's,  Venice 

323 

Hotel  dcs  Invalides,  Paris 

310 

Amiens  Cathedral 

A    LIST    OF   RICH    NEW 
(The  figures  represent  the  official  estimated 


Isabel  W.  Tilford 85,000,000 

John  D.  Rockefeller 2,000,000 

Edward  S.  Harkness .. .  1,090,000 

George  Ehret 1,000,000 

Louise  A.  Vanderbilt. . .  1,000,000 

Harold  S.  Vanderbilt. .  .  1,000,000 

Cornelius  Vanderbilt.  . .  1,000,000 

John  D.  Rockefeller  jr. .  500,000 

Cornelius  Vanderbilt  jr.  500,000 

Thomas  P.  Ryan 600,000 

Payne  Whitney 500,000 

Gertrude  V.  Whitney.. .  500,000 

Ellen  Gray 600,000 

Louise  W.  Carnegie.  . . .  400,000 

Fannie  S.  Blumsteln. . . .  400,000 


Florence  V.  A.  Twombly 

Frederick  F.  Ayer 

Harry  Payne  Whitney. . 

George  F.  Baker  sr 

Emma  M.  Colfax 

Lesley  J.  Pearson 

Charles  G.  Thompson. . 

Isa  M.  Bindley 

Mary  G.  Thompson.. . . 
Mary  C.  Thompson. . . . 

Mary  E.  Bierstadt 

Joseph  Stroock 

Louis  S.  Stroock 

Mark  E.  Stroock 

Anna  B.  Bliss 


YORKERS. 

valuation  of  personalty.) 


350,000 
300,000 
250,000 
250,000 
250,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
2l»,000 


Osborn  W.  Bright 

Emily  A.  Thorn 

Felix  M.  Warburg 

Artemus  Ward 

Granville  F.  Daily 

Benjamin  N.  Duke 

Elizabeth  Ewart 

Henry  N.  Furnald,  est.. 

Helen  Hay  Whitney 

Alice  G.  Vanderbilt 

Oscar  Passavant 

Bella  S.  Stern 

Howard  H.  Burden 

Karl  W.  Neukofl 

Jennie  H.  Denton 


200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
160,000 
155,000 
150,000 
150,000 
150,000 
125,000 
125,000 


Among  realty  a.s.se,<<sfi(l  valuations  of  patatj^a  in  iQin  tiroi-n. 


TT    TV/f    'TMP/^.-,!     omnnnnnrv.  Txr    ■tr    ^r.,- 


)Ut) 


Neio  York  CHii — Valuable  Simctures;  Asior  Hmise  Site. 


SOf.'sE    VALUASLK    (VJAPIHATTAN    eiJSLDS?.iCS, 

(192i  Tax  L>epartment,  assoseed  vjiKuitions,  suhloct  u>  ri^visniu.) 

OFl^'iCG    BUJLDfNC.S. 


Equitable  Life,  120  Eioadway $30,000,000 

Metropolitan  Life,  1  Madison  Ave 13,2o0,000 

Woolworth  Building.  223  Broadway 12,500,000 

Amor.  Tol.  &  Tel.  Co.,  195  Broadway. . .  11, 500,000 

Mutual  Lile.  32  N.assau  St 10  400:000 

City  Investing  Bldg.,  165  Broadway 8,1550,000 

Singer  Building    149  Broadway 8,200,000 

V/hitehall  Sldg.,  17  Battery  Place 8,100,000 

Adams  B'liiding.  61  Broadway   8.000,000 

Bankers  Trust,  16  Wall  St 7  000,000 

Trinity  Building,  HI  Broadway 7,000,000 

National  City  Banlc,  56  Wail  St 6,300,000 

U.  S.  Realty  Buildinp;,  115  Broadwfiy.  .  .  6,000,000 

J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  Broad  &  V/all  Sts. .  5,500,000 

N.  Y.  Telephone  Co.   24  Walker  St 5,87.j.000 

Giiar,o.ntv  Trust,  522  Fiftn  Ave 5,.500,000 

Mil!-!  Buildinc;,  15  Broad  St 5,100,000 

ETnoirc  Building,  71  Broadway 4,;i00,000 

Hanover  Brnlc,  5  Xas.3nu  St 4,800,000 

Produee  Exchanis'€,  Whitehall  St 4,750,u00 

MarlM-iage  Buildinq,  47  W.  34tii  Sr. 4,700,000 

Bowling  Green  Bldg.,  11  Broadway 4,500,000 

American  Exproa  Co.,  65  Broadway 4,350.000 

Madison  Ave.  &  42d  St.,  N.V\'.  cor 4,300,000 

Eire  Co.'.^  B (Hiding,  80  William   Sc  .  .  .  .  4,300,000 

Standard  Oil  .Building,  2G  Broadway 4,100,000 

Kni'ji'.erbo<;i;er  Bldg.,  B'way  &  43cl  St..  .  4,100,000 

Manh:i1,tfl.n  Lifo-  fiG  Broadway 4.00:),000 

Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  140  Broadway 3,67-'.(i00 

xr.  S.  Express  Co.,  2  Rector  St 3,600,000 

Emigrant  Indus.  Sav.  Bi:.,  51  Chambers  3,525.000 

Exchange  Court,  .52  Broadway 3,500  OOo 


HOTELS. 


Columbia  Trust  Co.,  60  Broadway  .  .i"..- 
Meoii.  &  Mel.als  Nat.  B'.:  .  20  N'a;D-..',u  St. 
Putnam  Building,  5th  Avr;.  &  45tli  St.. . 

Atl.  Mut.  Ins.  Co..  51  M^iil  St ' 

Rogers  Peet  &  Co.,  479  Fiith  .iVe.  ..  .  .-, 
L,ongacre  Building,  42d  St  &  Bro.i-.l'.-.'ay.' 
Banic  of  Miuhattan  Co  ,  40  Witll  fc'.;'.  .'.  , 
National  Parle  Bank,  214  3roadv,vv  .  .  .  ; 
Lincoln  Safe  Dep.  Co.,  00  E.  42d  S:,.  .  . . 

rhe  World  Building,  63  Pari?  Row     

N.  Y.  Herald  Bldg.,  35th  St.  &  B'v:,y. .. 

\Vashlnptoii  Building,  1  iJroadv."ay 

Washington  Life,  141  Bri>adu  ay.    

Eitzge.ald  Building,  1482  BroadvMv.  .  . 
.V.'BLor  Building,  Broadway  &  Vosi.-y  ;it... 

Bank  of  America,  44  Wall  St 

Po.stal  Life  Ins.  Co.,  511  Eii'th  A,  vc    .... 

First  National  .Bank,  2  Wall  Si   

Bristol  Building,  JiOO  I  ifih  Kva 

Chvle  Bu:ldii!g,  Colymbua  Cirolo   

W"oolwortn  Bl.1g.,  .'itli  Ave.  &  40t.ri  Si. . . 
Nat.  Bk.  CoiD'Ucrce,  3'.  Nassau  i',;     .... 

Johnson  Building.  30  Broad  Si 

Aeolian  Building,  29  AV.  42d  Si 

Btolcaw  Building,  B'way  and  4'jd  St.  .  .  . 

Broad  Exchange-  Bldg.,  2)  Broad  ,y; 

Candler   Bld.<.,  220  W.  'i2d  Si 

Corn  Exchange  Bank    13  Willi  am  St. .  .  . 
Amer.  Exchaiigp  Nat.  Bank,  128  ;^way. 
Lii,'ev!.v  'i'ower  Bldg.,  5"-  Liberty  r^t..  .'.  . 
Lord's  Court,  27  Willlai-j  St.    ... 
Old  .\;=tnr  Uou:ic-,  B'v/ay,  n.  A'osey  r.'l    .  . 


Pennsvlvania,  7th  Ave.  &  32d  St 310,900,000 

McAlpin,  B'way  &  34th  St 9,8'25,000 

Commodore.  Lex.  Ave.  &  42d  St 9,500.000 

Biltraore,  Madison  Ave.  &.  43d  St 9.500,000 

Plaza,  5th  Ave.  &  59th  St 8,250,000 


Bel.cont,  Park  Ave.  &  42'',  S;.  . 
.*  stor  Broadway  &  44t"n  S!  ... 
Waklorf-yvstoria.  5th  A  v.  &  34i' 
Ansonia,  Broadway  &  73d  Sr.  . 
Gotham,  5th  A^ve.  &  55tU  St. .  . 


APARTMENT    HOUSES. 


Belnord,  Broadway  &_86th  St .S4,.500,000 

Apthorp,  Broadway  &'  78th  St 3,700,000 

Aator  Court,  2424  Broadway 2,585,000 

CLUBS 


Dakota,  8th  Ave.  &  72d 

Fifth  Ave.  *.  ■.'2d  St.  (S.  E.  cor  ) .". . 


>l. 


University,  5t,h  Ave.  &  ■54th  St 

Metropoiitan,  5th  Ave.  &  COth  St. . 
■Union  Le.ague,  5th  Ave.  <k  39th  St. 
Union,  Fifth  Ave.  &  51st  St 


S3. .500,000      Racquet  &  Tenuis,  370  Park  \\  <• 
2,200,000      Yale,  ^'anderbilt  Ave.  k  4ilh  Si 

1,9,50.000      Harvard,  27  W.  44th  St 

1,800,030   I   Kuickcrbocker,  2  E.  82d  Si.    .  .  . 
THEATRES. 


New  York,  1520  Broadway - 83,300,000 

Strand,  1579  Broadway 2,900,000 

Rialto,  Broadway  &  42d  Sf .• .  2,050,000 

The  New  T'neatre 2,000,000 


Mrs.  CornTs  Vanderbilt  sr.,  5th  Av.,  .57th  33,850,000 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Frick,  5th  Ave.  &  70th  St..  .  3,650,000 

W.  A.  Clark,  962  5th  Ave 3,500,000 

Mrs.  Andrew  Carnegie,  5(.h  Av.  &  91st  St.  2,550,000 

Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  640  5th  Ave 2,5.50,000 

Mrs.  E.  T.  V.  Sloano.  5th  Ave.  &  52d  St.  2,150,000 

W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  660  5th  Ave 2,150,000 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Huntington,  1033  5th  Ave.  .  2,150,000 

C.  M.  Schwab, Jliverside  Dr.  &.  73d  St  2,109,000 


PRIVATE    RESIDENCES. 


Carnegie  Hall,  7th  Ave.  &  57th  Sl^ 

Gaiety,  Broadway  &  4()th  St 

-Asf.or.  Broadway  <Sr  45tli  ,-3t 

Nev/  Amsterdam,  214  W.  42d  St.  . . 


Vincent  Astor,  840  5tli  .Ave 

J.  B.  Duke,  1  E.  78th  St 

T.  F   Ryan,  858  5tu  Ave 

O.  H.  Kahn    1100  5ta  Ave 

L.  rx4    Gerrv,  2  E.  01st  St 

.Mrs.  .1.  P.  :vrorg.in  sr..  219  Madisa 

Henrv  Phipps,  tO03  5Mi  Ave 

R.  W.  Gor^let,  ."iOl  5th  Ave 

Mrs.  H.  McK    rwombly,  034  5th  Ave 


\v. 


83,500,000 
3,400,000 
3,3110.000 
3,200,000 
3,200,000 
3,100.000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 
2,975,000 
2,970,000 
2.900.000 
2,9iii),000 
2,'.'i'M),000 
2,675  000 
2,650,000 
2,300,000 
2,6.50,000 
2,625,000 
2,600,000 
2,62  5.000 
2,5v)0,000 
2,.?ii0,000 
2,1. .0,000 
2,3",O,O0O 
2,200,000 
2,1.)0,000 
2,l.',n,000 
2,1 '0,000 
2,  !■  "1,000 
2,|l:r,,000 

2,o:.o,ooo 

S5,0.  .'1.000 
4,!-"i),()00 

4,:.;  5, 000 

4, .51 10,000 
2,900,000 

S2,2-'5,OeO 
2,150,000 


Sl.SOO.OflO 
l,-.r.O,000 
l,:iivj,000 
1 ,000,000 

81,7.50,000 
1 ,5 -)0,000 
i  ,200,000 
1,100.000 

81,800,000 
1,600,000 
1,525,000 
1,, 500,000 
1,4,50.000 
1 ,350  000 
1,2,">0,000 
1,14:1,000 
1,000,000 


HISTORY    OF    THE    ASTOR    HOUSg    SSTS. 

The  block  fronting  on  Broadway,  New  Y'ork  City,  between  Vosev  and  Barclay  Streets,  was  a  p.vt 
of  a  farm  granted  in  1030  by  the  Dutch  Gttvornor  Van  Tv,'iUcr  to  Roelofe  Jansen  and  his  wife,  Ar-.ietje, 
Unown  as  .\nneke  Jans.  After  her  husband's  death  siie  married  the  Dominie  Bogardus,  and  the  tract  c^ime 
to  be  known  as  the  "Dominie's  Bouv.'orie."  He  was  lost  at  sea  in  1647,  leaving  the  widow  with  eight  cl)i!dren. 
After  her  death  all  cf  the  heire,  except  Cornelius  Bogardus,  executed  a  deed  back  to  Franiis  Lovelace,  the 
Govfernor  of  the  Province,  vesting  the  property  in  the  Crown  and  in  turn,  the  Crown  granted  it  to  Trinity 
Church  in  1705.     The  failure  of  CornH.ius  Bog'j.rdus  to  join  in  the  deed  v/as  the  nasi;;  of  the  .Aiuneke  Jaiw  claim. 

Adam  Vaudenburgh  leased  a  portion  of  this  farm,  including  the  si'i,e  of  the  old  Astor  House,  and  for 
many  years  kept  an  inn  there.  There  is  a  pictu''e  of  his  house  and  gardens  on  a  map  made  in  1742.  In 
1767  a  lease  was  made  of  the  northwest  corner  of  Vesey  Street  (named  after  the  Rev.  William  Vesey,  Rector 
of  Trinity  Ca'ircli).  to  Walter  Rutherfurd.  He  built  a,  house  on  a  lot  32  feet  wide,  ai^d  this  lease  carae 
Into  the  hands  of  John  Jacob  Astor  in  1813  for  $22,500.  William  Axtel  had  a  Ip^se  of  the  43  feet  adiointng 
OD  the  north;  but  his  house  and  leasehold  were  conUscated  during  the  Revolution  and  sold  to  Abraham 
Bates  for  816,800.  Trinity  bought  back  this  le.ase  and  conveyed  this  portion  of  the  plot  as  well  as  their 
fpc  Interest  in  the  corner  lot  to  John  Jacob  Astor,  March  13,  1832,  for  833,000.  The  7)  f'tt  next  adjoiuing 
on  the  north  had  been  sold  by  the  church  In  small  parcels  to  various  owners.  This  had  been  accumulated 
before  1792  by  Mr.  Rufus  King,  first  Minister  to  Great  Britain.  On  this  .plot  Mr.  King  'ouilt  a  residence, 
with  a  garden  to  the  south  and  rear,  and  stables  on  Barclay  Street. 

During  Mr.  King's  absence  abroad  in  1803  Mr.  John  .Tacob  Astor  purchased,  this  plot,  including  the 
house,  and  occupied  it  as  his  residence,  calling  it  No.  22?  Broadway.  The  price  was  827.500.  The  two 
Iota  completing  the  block  to  Barclay  Street  belonged  rcsppctivelv  to  David  Lvdig  and  John  G.  Coster. 
Mr.  Astor  purchased  lliem  pri.ir  to  January,  1831.  paying  332,500  for  the  Lydig  property  and  560,000  for 
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CIVIL    SERVICE    RULES    IN    THE    CITY    OF    NEW    YORK. 

SVN0P3I3  Of  regulations  governing  the  admission  of  persons  Into  tlie  Civil  Service  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  Information  may  also  be  had  by  applying  to  tbo  Secretary  of  the  Municipal  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission,  Municipal   Building,   14th   floor. 

Under  the  Wliite  Civil  Service  Law,  Chapter  370,  Laws  of  1899,  April  19,  the  rules  apply  to  all  positions 
In  the  service  of  the  City  of  New  York  except  officers  elected  by  the  people,  all  legislative  officers  and  em- 
ployes, heads  of  any  department,  or  superintendents,  principals,  or  teachers  in  a  public  school,  academy, 
or  college.  This  requires  "examinations,  wherever  practicable,  to  ascertain  the  fitness  of  applicants  for 
appointment  to  the  Civil  Service  of  said  city."  The  Constitution  requires  that  these  examinations  shall 
be  competitive,  "so  far  as  practicable." 


The  entire  Administration  of  the  City  of  New 
York  is  divided  into  two  general  services,  namely: 
The  Unclassified  Service  and  the  Classified  Service. 
The  Unclassified  Service  includes  all  elective  officers; 
the  officers  and  employes  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen; 
members  of  the  Board  of  Elections;  the  bead,  or 
heads,  of  any  department  of  Uie  City  Government; 
or  any  person  appointed  by  name  In  any  statute. 

The  CJassificd  Service  includes  all  positions  not 
In  the  Unclassified  Service. 

The  Classified  Service  is  divided  into  four  classes, 
namely: 

Exempt  Class — The  Exempt  Class  includes  tne 
fleputies  of  principal  executive  officers  authorized 
by  law  to  act  generally  for  and  in  place  of  their 
principals;  one  secretary  of  each  officer,  board,  and 
commission  authorized  by  law  to  appoint  a  secre- 
tary; one  clerk  and  one  deputy  clerk,  if  authorized 
by  law,  of  sach  courf.  and  one  clerk  of  each  elective 
Judicial  officer.  In  addition  thereto  there  may  be 
Included  in  the  Exempt  Class  all  other  subordinate 
offices  for  the  filling  of  which  competitive  or  non- 
competitive examination  may  be  found  to  be  not 
practicable. 

Non-Competitive  Class — Includes  all  those  po- 
Bltlons  of  a  minor  nature,  in  the  city  institutions  or 
elsewhere,  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  Dll  through 
competitive  examination. 

Labor  Class — Includes  all  unskilled  laborers 
and  such  skilled  laborers  as  are  not  included  in 
the  competitive  or  non-competitive  classes. 

Competitive  Class — includes  all  positions  in 
the  Ciassifled  Service  (excepting  those  in  the 
Exempt,  Non-Competitive  or  the  Labor  Class) 
for  which  it  is  practicable  to  determine  the  merit 
and  fitness  of  the  applicant  by  competitive  exami- 
nation. 

Vacancies  in  the  Exempt  Class  may  be  filled  with- 
out examination,  appointments  being  made  by  the 
Mayor  or  other  official  having  jurisdiction  over  the 
department  where  the  vacancy  exists. 

Positions  in  the  Non-Competitive  Class  are 
filled  as  a  result  of  the  examinations  held  by  the 
department   where   the   person   is   to   be  employed. 

Filing  applications  for  Positions  in  Com- 
petitive' Class — Applications  for  positions  in  the 
Competitive  Class  will  he  issued  and  received  only 
for  the  position  or  positions  advertised,  and  only 
fluring  the  period  specified  by  the  comraLsslon  in 
such  advertisement.  Advertisements  for  the  various 
examinations  appear  in  the  prominent  daily  papers 
and  in  the  Ciiu  liecord.  The  City  Record  is  on  file  in 
the  reading  room  of  any  of  the  city  libraries. 

All  applications  for  an  examination  must  be  on 
a  prescribed  form  addres.sed  to  the  "Secretary  of 
the  Municipal  Civil  Service  Commission."  When 
an  examination  is  advertised  application  blanks 
may  be  obtained  at  the  office  of  the  commission. 
Room  1400. 

Application  blanks  will  be  mailed  upon  request 
provided  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  or 
sufficient  postage  is  enclosed  to  cover  the  mailing. 
The    commission    will    not    guarantee    the    delivery 


of  the  same;  Postage  on  applications  forwarded 
by  mail  must  be  fully  prepaid. 

Api)licaiits  must  be  eitizen.s  of  the  United 
States  and  residents  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  requirement  as  to  residence  may  be  waived  by 
the  commission,  but  only  with  the  proviso  that  ap- 
plicants become  residents  of  the  State  of  New  York 
prior  to  the  date  of  their  appointment.   ^ 

Applicants  for  patrolmen  must  have  resided 
within  the  State  of  New  York  at  least  one  (1)  year 
prior  to  the  date  of  appointment. 

The  prescribed  application  form  filled  out  in  the 
applicant's  handwriting  sets  forth  the  following; 

Tlie  applicant's  name,  age,  residence,  statement 
regarding  citizenship  or  naturalization,  statement 
regarding  arrests  or  previous  service  in  a  City 
Department,  if  any,  and  also  the  certificate  for 
citizens  whose  residences  or  places  of  business  are 
within  the  City  of  New  York. 

In  examinations  for  positions  requiring  previous 
experience,  ai;V)licants  must  fill  in  and  file  with  their 
application  an  experience  paper.  In  some  examina- 
tions where  experience  is  a  qualifying  subject, 
applicants  receiving  less  than  the  minimum  passing 
mark  in  this  paper  are  barred  from  the  remainder 
of  the  examination. 

Applications  for  positions  in  the  Labor  Class 
are  issued  and  received  continually. 

Applicants  for  all  positions  In  the  Competitive 
and  the  Labor  Classes  are  required  to  take  a  medical 
and  physical  examination. 

Applicants  for  Labor  Class  positions  that  require 
previous  training  or  experience  must  take  an  oral 
or  practical  test;  uo  written  examination  is  given 
to  applicants.    . 

CONDUCT  of   examinations. 

Applicants  shall  be  admitted  to  examination 
upon  the  production  of  the  official  notification  to 
appear  for  that  purpose. 

All  paper  \ipon  which  examinations  are  to  be 
written  shall  be  furnished  to  the  applica,nts  by  the 
examining  bo.ard  and  shall  bear  some  suitable 
official  indorsement,  stamp,  or  mark,  for  the  purpose 
of  identifying  the  same. 

All  examinations  .shall  be  in  writing,  except  such 
as  refer  to  expertness  or  physical  qualities,  and 
except  as  herein  otherwise  provided. 

The  sheets  of  questions  shall  be  numbered  and 
shall  be  given  out  in  the  order  of  their  numbers, 
each,  after  the  first,  being  given  only  wnen  the 
competitor  has  returned  to  the  examiners  the  last 
sheet  given  to  liim.  In  general,  no  examination 
shall  extend  beyond  five  hours  without  intermission; 
and  no  questions  given  out  at  any  session,  to  any 
candidate,  shall  be  allowed  to  be  answered  at 
anot'ner  session. 

Each  examiner  shall  exercise  all  due  diligence  to 
secure  fairness  and  prevent  all  collusion  and  fraud 
In  the  examinations. 

Tlie  time  allowed  for  completing  the  examination 
shall  be  aunounccd  before  the  first  paper  is  eiven 
out. 


The  following  municipal  departments  and  offices  come  under  jurisdiction  of  Civil  Service  rules: 


Accounts,  Com.  of. 

Armory,  Board  of. 

Art  Commission. 

Assessors,  Board  of. 

Bellevue  and  Allied  Hos- 
pitals. 

Board  of  Ambulance  Ser- 
vice 

Board  of  Inebriety. 

Board  of  Water  Supply. 

Borough  President  in  each 
Borough,  Office  of  the. 

Buildings.  Bureau  of. 

Central  Purchase  Com- 
mittee. 

Charities,  Dept.  of  Public 


Child  Welfare,  Board  of. 

City  Chamberlain. 

City    Record,    Supervisor 

of  the. 
Civil  Service  Commission. 
College    of    the    City    of 

New  York. 
Coroners. 

Correction,  Dept.  of. 
Court,  City. 
Court,  City  Maaistrate. 
Court  House  Board. 
Court,  Municipal. 
Court  of  Special  Sessions. 
Docks  and  Ferries,  Dept. of. 


Elections.  Board  of 
Estimate   and   Apportion 

raent.  Board  of. 
Fin.ance  Dept. 
Fire  Dept. 
Health  Dept. 
Hunter  College.   . 
Law  Dept. 
Licenses,  Dept.  of. 
Mayor's  Office. 
Normal  College. 
Parks,  Dept.  of. 
Parole  Commission. 
Personal   Service,   Bureau 

of 
Plant  and  Structures 


_,  _.^.. Education,  Dept.  of 

Inspectors  of  Elections  and  Poll  Clerks  are  not  subject  to  competitive  examination 

The  minimum  height  of  firemen  has  been  reduced  one  Incb.  liom  5  ft,  7  in.  to  5  ft.  0  In, 


Plumbers,    Examining, 

Board  of. 
Police  Dept. 
Public  Works  Bureau. 
Revision   of  Assessments, 

Board  of. 
Sinking  Fund  Commission. 
Standards     and     Appeals, 

Board  of. 
Street  Cleaning,  Dept.  of. 
Taxes      and      Assessm'ts, 

Dept.  of. 
Tenement  House  Dept. 
Water   Supply,   Gas,   and 

Electricity,  Dept.  of. 
Weights  and  Measures. 
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THE    HARBOR.  OF    NEW    YORK. 

(Data  by  courtesy  of  the  Chief  ol  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army.)  ■ 

NEW  York  Bay  Is  the  principal  entrance  to  New  York  City.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  Lower 
Bay  and  the  Upper  Bay,  by  the  Narrows,  a  passage  about  flve-eighths  of  a  mile  \\'ide  at  its  narrowest  part. 
The  entrance  to  the  lx)wer  Bay  is  between  Sandy  Hook  on  the  south  and  Roekaway  Point  on  the  north 
and  la  about  seven  miles  wide.  The  Upper  Bay  extends  from  the  Narrows  to  the  Battery.  The  principal 
entrance  channels  to  the  harbor  of  New  York  are  the  Ambrose  Channel  and  the  Main  Ship-Bayslde-Gedney 

Ambrose  Channel,  which  is  the  newer  and  more  important  channel,  was  completed  .A.pril  17,  1914. 
It  has  a  comparatively  straight  course  in  a  northwesterly  and  then  northerly  direction  from  deep  -water  in 
the  ocean  through  the  Lower  Bay.  It  is  38,000  feet  in  length  and  2,000  feet  Lu  width,  and  has  a  depth  of 
40  feet  at  mean  low  water.    The  mean  range  of  tide  is  about  4.5  feet.  ,»»... 

Main  Shlp-Bavslde-Gedney  Channel  Is  the  route  formerly  used  by  deep-draught  vos.'Jels.  It  extends 
westward  past  Sandy  Hook  and  then  northward  through' the  Lower  Bay.  It  has  a  depth  of  30  feet  at  mean 
low  water  and  a  nominal  width  of  1,000  feet,  which  has  decreased  in  places  to  500  feet.  The  Main  Channel 
In  the  Upper  Bay  leads  between  Jersey  Flats  and  Gowanus  Flats  and  has  depths  of  40  to  90  feet  and  a  width 
of  about  one-half  mile.  Within  the  harbor  there  are  several  channels  connecting  the  diiferent  sections. 
Bay  Ridge,  Red  Hook  and  Buttermilk  Channels  lie  in  Gowanus  Bay  along  the  Brooklyn  shore  of  the  Upper 
Bay  and  form  an  easterly  channel  that  extends  from  the  Narrows  to  East  River  and  is  separated  from  the 
Main  Ship  Channel  by  a  broad  shoal  off  Gowanus  Bay  and  by  Governors  Island.  By  means  of  these  channels 
the  extensive  terminals  of  the  Bush  Terminal  Co.  and  of  the  New  York  Dock  Co.,  as  well  as  the  municipal 
terminals  In  South  Brooklyn,  are  directly  accessible  for  large  ships  and  have  easy  communication  with 
the  other  sections  ol  the  Inner  harbor.  ,..„,,,,  „/,„  ,    . 

Bay  Ridge  Channel  has  a  minimum  depth  of  35  feet  at  moan  low  water  for  its  full  width  of  1,200  feet 
and  of  40  feet  tor  the  middle  SOO  feet  of  that  width.  Red  Hook  Channel  is  approximately  1,200  feet  wide 
and  has  a  minimum  available  depth  of  33  feet  at  mean  low  water  throughout  its  length  and  of  40  feet  through 
about  one-flith  of  its  length.  The  combined  length  of  these  channels  is  about  4.5  miles  and  the  mean  range 
of  tide  Is  about  4  >4  feet.  Buttermilk  Channel  has  a  depth  of  30  feet,  but  at  places  along  the  sides  the  depth 
does  not  exceed  27  feet.    The  channel  Is  broad,  having  at  its  narrowest  point  a  width  of  about  800  feet. 

Rivers.  Creeks  and  Bays. — The  Hudson  (North)  River  empties  into  Upper  New  Yotk  Bay  at  the  Bat- 
tery, the  southernmost  point  of  Manhattan  Island.  The  width  of  the  river  between  established  pierhead 
lines  Is  3,900  feet  at  the  Battery  and  gradually  decreases  to  2,750  feet  between  Castle  Point,  N.  J.,  and 
West  14th  Street.  New  York  City,  and  2,725  feet  opposite  West  59th  Street. 

A  vessel  drawing  40  feet  can  be  carried  at  mean  low  water  up  to  West  19th  Street  through  the  eastern, 
or  New  York  side  of  the  river;  from  West  19th  to  about  West  50th  Street,  through  the  western,  or  New,^ 
Jersey  sfde;  and  between  West  50th  and  West  7.5th  Streets,  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  thence,  generally 
near  the  east  shore,  to  the  north  boundary  of  the  city.    The  mean  range  of  tide  at  the  Battery  is  4.2  feet. 

The  East  River  is  a  tidal  strait  about  16  miles  long  and  from  600  to  4,000  feet  wide,  exclusive  of  bays 
and  estuaries,  and  extends  from  the  Battery  in  New  York  City  to  Thro.gs  Neck  at  the  head  of  Long  Island 
Sound.  This  river  separates  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  from  the  Boroughs  of  Queens 
and  Brooklyn.  .     ,  , 

The  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army  reports  that  on  June  30,  1914,  the  through  Main 
Channel  from  the  Battery  to  Long  Island  Sound  had  a  least  depth  of  30  feet  at  mean  low  water  and  a  least 
width  of  550  feet,  except  in  Hell  Gate,  oti  Hallets  Point,  where  the  width  is  but  about  200  feet  for  a  stretch 
of  about  300  feet.  The  mean  range  of  tide  in  the  East  River 4s  4.4  feet  at  the  Battery,  4  feet  at  the  Brook- 
lyn Navy  Yard  and  6.6  feet  at  the  east  entrance  to  Hell  Gate.  .  ,.,.,,. 

Harlem  River  and  Spuyten  Duyvll  Creek  together  form  a  waterway  about  8  miles  in  length,  which 
extends  from  the  East  River  to  the  Hudson  River  and  separates  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  from  the  Bor- 
ough of  the  Bronx.  The  East  River  entrance  to  tlie  Harlem  River  is  about  8 '.-2  miles  by  water  northeast 
of  the  Battery  and  the  Hudson  River  entrance  to  Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek  is  about  !3,V4  miles  by  water  north 
of  the  Battery.  The  imoroved  channel  In  H.irlem  River  has  a  width  of  150  to  400  feet  and  a  depth  of  1 5 
feet  at  mean  low  water,  except  at  Macombs  Dam  Bridge,  where  ledge  rock  projects  at  a  point  12  feet  below 
mean  low  water. 

Bronx  River  is  a  short  and  narrow  stream  that  empties  Into  a  shallow  bay' or  estuary  on  the  East  River 
at  Hunts  Point,  about  11  miles  northeast  of  the  Battery.  The  navigable  oortlon  of  the  river  con.sists  of 
a  cnannel  extending  from  its  mouth  to  a  dam  at  East  177th  Street.  This  channel  is  about  2  54  miles  long 
and  from  about  50  to  300  feet  wide  and  has  a  depth  of  8  feet  at  mean  low  water  in  the  lower  section.  The 
mean  range  of  tide  in  the  Bronx  River  is  about  7  feet  in  the  estuai-y  and  6  leet  at-  tiie  dam. 

Westchester  Creek  is  a  small  stream  lying  wholly  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  New  York.  This 
stream  extends  northward  from  an  estuary  in  the  north  shore  of  East  River  about  14  miles  northeast  of  the 
Battery.  The  estuary  is  about  1  mile  long  and  from  500  to  3,000  feet  wide.  The  portion  of  the  creek 
now  under  improvement  Is  2?^  miles  long  from  deep  water  in  the  East  River  and  from  110  to  500  feet  wide. 
The  lower  section  has  a  depth  at  mean  low  water  of  8  feet,  while  the  upper  section  has  a  mean  depth  of 
6  feet. 

East  Chester  Creek  Is  a  shallow  stream  that  empties  into  East  Chester  Bay  on  the  north  shore  of  Long 
Island  Sound  about  12  miles  west  of  the  Connecticut  State  line  and  about  21  miles  northeast  ol  the  Battery. 
The  lower  two  miles  of  the  navigable  portion  of  this  stream  lie  wholly  within  the  limits  of  the  city  ol  New 
York  and  have  a  depth  of  4  feet  at  mean  low  water,  or  11  feet  at  high  water,  while  the  upper  section  has 
a  depth  of  about  5  feet  at  high  water. 

Flushing  Bay  Is  on  the  north  shore  of  Long  Island,  about  12  miles  from  the  Battery.  The  bay  is  about 
1  mile  wide  .'ind  2  miles  long  Flushing  Creek,  which  flows  into  the  head  of  the  ba\ .  is  a  tidal  stream  nav- 
igable for  a  distance  of  about  3.5  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  total  length  of  dred<ied  channel  through  the 
bay  and  the  creek  is  about  5\i  miles  and  the  mean  low  water  depth  is  about  6  feet  in  the  lower  portion 
of  the  channel  and  about  7  feet  in  the  upper  portion.     The  mean  range  of  tide  is  about  7.1  feet. 

Newtown  Creek  is  the  inlet  of  the  East  River  that  separates  for  a  distance  of  about  4  miles  the  Bor- 
oughs ol  Queens  and  Brooklyn.  The  Improved  channel  has  a  width  of  about  125  feet  and  a  least  deptb 
of  about  14  feet  at  mean  low  water.    The  mean  range  of  tide  is  about  4  feet. 

Wallabout  Channel  i"?  a  channel  in  Wallabout  Bay,  an  inlet  of  the  East  River  adjacent  to  the  United 
States  Navy  Yard  In  Brooklyn.  Tne  channel  consists  of  a  waterway  extending  in  a  half  cuxle  around  the 
inside  of  the  Island  known  as  Cob  Dock  and  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  stone  causeway  connecting  the 
mainland  with  Cob  Dock.  The  eastern  section  of  the  channel  Is  about  2,000  leet  long  and  from  250  to 
350  feet  wide  and  has  a  depth  of  about  20  feet  at  mean  low  water.  At  the  head  of  Wallabout  Channel 
are  two  bodies  of  navigable  water,  Kent  Avenue  Basin  and  Wallabout  Basin,  which  are  2,200  feet  long 
and   1,300  foet  long  respectively 

Jamaica  Bay  Is  situated  on  the  south  shore  of  Long  Island  and  lies  wholly  within  the  limits  of  the  city 
of  New  York.  It  is  about  8  miles  long  and  4  miles  wide  and  covers  an  area  of  approximately  32  square 
miles.  The  bay  is  connected  with  the  ocean  at  Roekaway  Inlet  by  a  shifting  channel  having  a  least  depth 
over  the  bar  of  about  11  feet  at  mean  low  water.  An  entrance  channel  17  feet  deep  at  mean  low  water 
has  been  dredged  through  the  north  end  of  the  bars.  The  bay  contains  numerous  small  low-lying  islands. 
A  channel  2J4  miles  long  Is  under  joint  Improvement  by  the  Fedelfal  Government  and  the  city  of  New  York. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY  HAnBOn—Continved. 


The  United  States  is  to  provide  and  maintain  the  entrance  channel  and  to  reimburse  the  city  for  dredg- 
ing the  main  channel  in  the  bay:  while  the  city  is  to  dredge  the  other  channels  within  the  bay,  bulkhead 
the  shores  of  the  bay,  and  nil  In  behind  the  bulkheads.  On  June  30,  1920,  an  entrance  channel  had  been 
completed  to  a  width  of  about  200  feet  and  a  depth  of  17  feet  at  mean  low  water. 

The  Neiu  Jeraev  Porlion  of  the  Harbor. — Newark  Bay  is  a  large  estuary  extending  from  the  confluence 
of  the  Passaic  and  Hackensack  Rivers  south  to  Staten  Island,  a  distance  of  about  6  miles.  It  Is  about 
IH  miles  wide.  At  Staten  Island  the  bay  Is  connected  on  the  east  with  KUl  van  KuU  and  on  the  wesi 
with  Arthur  Kill.  The  navigable  channel  In  the  bay  has  a  dredged  depth  of  20  feet  at  mean  low  water 
and  the  range  of  tide  is  about  5  feet. 

Passaic  River  is  a  tidal  stream  which  is  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  6  feet  of  water  as  far  as  the  city 
of  Passaic,  16  miles  above  Its  mouth.  In  the  lower  portion  of  the. river  the  depth  of  the  navigable  channel 
Is  20  feet  to  within  800  feet  of  the  .lachson  Street  bridge  at  Newark;  thence  16  feet  deep  to  the  Montclair 
and  Greenwood  L;ike  railroad  bridge;  thence  6  feet  deep  to  Passaic. 

Hackensack  River  is  a  tidal  stream  which  merges  with  the  Passaic  River  at  the  head  of  Newark  Bay. 
It  is  navigable  to  New  Milford.  20 H  miles  from  Its  mouth.  At  mean  low  water,  12  feet  can  be  carried  to 
Little  Ferry,  12Ji  niiles-  t.hence  10  leei  through  the  highway  bridge  at  Little  Ferry;  thence  12  feet  to  Hack- 
ensack, 2^  luiles;   thence  quite  shoal  to  New  Milford. 

Arthur  Kill  separates  Staten  Island  from  New  Jersey.  It  Is  about  12  miles  long.  This  channel,  to- 
gether with  Kill  van  KiUl.  forms  Staten  Island  Sound,  and,  with  the  lower  end  of  Newark  Bay,  forms  the 
inland  waterway  between  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  the  boundary  between  the  two  States  following  the 
centre  of  the  waterway.  Vessels  drawing  19  feet  can  be  taken  at  mean  low  water  Into  Newark  Bay  via 
Lower  New  York  Bay,  Raritan  Bav  and  Arthur  Kill.  Vessels  drawing  23  feet  at  mean  low  water  can  be 
taken  through  Upper  New  'i  ork  Bay,  Kill  van  Kull  and  Arthur  Kill  to  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Kill  van  Kull.  a  connecting  waterway  about  3  miles  in  length,  lies  along  the  northern  shore  of  Staten 
Island  and  extends  from  the  lower  end  of  Newark  Bay  to  Upper  New  York  Bay.  Vessels  having  a  draught 
of  25  feet  can  be  brought  at  mean  low  water  Into  Newark  Bay  through  Upper  New  York  Bay  and  the  channel 
m  Kill  vau  Kull.  -.  .  .        .  -  -^r 

Raritan  Bav  lies  at  the  southern  end  of  Staten  Island  and  forms  the  western  portion  of  Lower  New 
York  Bay  Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  about  5  miles  and  from  east  to  west  about  7  miles. 
The  Raritan  River  empties  Into  tbe  bav  at  its  western  end  and  the  Arthur  Kill  extends  northward  fronj 
Us  western  end.  Vessels  enter  the  bay  bv  way  of  the  Main  Siiip-Bayslde-Gedney  Channel,  but  a  draught 
of  not  more  than  19  feet  at  mean  low  water  can  be  carried  through  the  dredged  channels  at  the  head  of 

Raritan  River  empties  luto  Raritan  Bay  at  Perth  Amboy.  At  mean  low  water  vessels  with  a  draught 
of  16  feet  can  beigprried  to  the  Washington  Canal  at  Sayreville,  a  distance  of  6.7  ralles;  thence  10  feet  to 
New  Brunswick,  a  distance  ot  about  6.3  miles.  .  ^  », 

EliJiabeth  River  is  a  small  stream  that  empties  Into  the  Arthur  Kill  near  its  jvmction  with  Newark 
Bay.  The  navigable  channel  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  river  has  a  depth  of  7  feet  at  mean  high  water  for 
a  distance  of  about  1 J5   miles. 

THE    STATUE    OF    LIBERTY. 

The  Statue  of  Liberty  was  unveiled  on  Bedloe's  Island  in  New  York  Harbor,  Oct.  28,  1886.  Soon  after 
France  became  a  republic  a  movement  was  Inaugurated  there  to  erect  some  suitable  memorial  to  the  fra- 
ternal feeling  between  the  two  Governments.  Frederic  A.  Bartlioldl  was  the  artist  selected  to  do  the  work. 
$300  000  was  raised  in  America  to  build  the  pedestal  of  this  statue  on  Bedloe's  Island.  The  statue  was 
formally  delivered  lo  the  American  Minister  at  Paris,  July  4,  1880.  ^        ^ 

The  =tatue  weighs  450,000  pounds  or  225  tons.  The  bronze  alone  weighs  200,000  pounds.  Forty 
persons  ca»  stand  comfortably  in  the  head,  and  the  torch  will  hold  12.  Height  of  statue  from  base  to  torch 
la  151  feet  1  inch,  and  from  foundation  of  pedestal  to  torch  is  30.'i  feet  6  inches.  Number  of  stepa  from 
pedestal  to  head  is  154.     Ladder  leading  up  through  the  extended  right  arm  to  torch  has  54  rounda. 


DISTANCES    IN    MANHATTAN    BOROUGH. 


FROM    THE 

Battery. 


H  mile. . 
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IM  miles. 
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194  '•     ■ 

2  ••  . 
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From  I'JH' 
City  Hall. 


1.4  mile. 


Hi  miles. 

1 14  "  . 

IH  "  ■ 

2yi  •'  '. 

2'A  ■■  . 

2^A  '■  ■ 

\i  ■•  . 

3'i  ■■  . 

3'4  •■  . 


To  Rector  Street. 
Dey  Street. 
City  Hall. 
Leonard  Street. 
Canal  Street. 
Spring  Street. 
E.  Houston  Street 
E.    4th  Street. 
E.    9th  Street. 
E.  I4th  Street. 
E.  19th  Street. 
E.  24th  Street. 
E.  29th  Street. 
E.  34th  Street. 
E.  38th  Street. 
E  44th  Street. 
E.  49th  Street. 


FnO.M    THE 

Battery. 
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43-4 
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5% 
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From  the 
City  Hall. 
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5 

5'4  " 

5H  " 

554  •' 

6 

6^  '• 

6^  " 

654  " 

7 

7M  " 

7H  •• 

9M ** 


To  E.  54th  Street. 
E.  58th  Street. 
E.  63d  Street. 
E.  68th  Street. 
E.  73d  Street. 
E.  78th  Street. 
E.  83d  Street. 
E.  88th  Street. 
E.  93d  Street. 
E.  97th  Street. 
E.  102d  Street. 
E.  107th  Street. 
E.  112th  Street. 
E.  117th  Street. 
E.  121st  Street. 
E.  126th  Street. 
W.  166th  Street. 


Every  twenty  blocks  above  Houston  Street  measure  one  mile. 


CROSSTOWN    DISTANCES. 


The  distance  across  the  city: 
At  Battery  Place  Is  H  mile. 
"   Fulton  Street  Is  ?i  mile. 
"   Chambers  Street  is  1  mile. 
•'  Grand  Street  is  2  >8  miles. 


At  Houston  Street  is  2  !^  miles. 
"   Fourteenth  Street  is  2  5^  miles. 
"  Twenty-third  Street  is  2  H  miles. 
"   Inwood  is  M  mile. 


From  Twenty-third  Street  northward  to  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Street  the  width  of  the  island 
averages  from  2  to  2)4  miles. 

The  long  blocks  vary  from  610  to  920  feet  in  length.     The  short  blocks  range  from  181  to_211  feet. 
The  avenues  are  mostly  100  feet  wide,  except  Broadway,  Madison,  Park,  Lenox,  and  Seventh, 
bered  streets  are  usually  60  feet  wide.    Sidewalks  are  not  less  than  10  feet  wide,  as  a  rule. 


The  nura- 
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New  York  City' — Piers. 


PJERS    8N    NEW    YORK    C!TY. 

MANHATTAN. 


NORTH 

Pier 

No.  Street. 

A  &  1  Battery  Place. 
2-3  f  Battery     Place    & 
\      Morris. 
4  Morris. 
5-7  RIorris  &  Rector 

8  Hector. 

9  Carlisle. 

10  Albany. 

11  Cedar. 

13  Cortlandt  &  Dey. 

14  Fulton.  • 

15  Vesey  &  Barclay. 

16  Barclay  &  Park  PI. 

17  Park  PI. 

18  Murray. 

19  Warren. 

20  Chambers. 

21  Duane. 

22  Jay. 

23  Harrison. 

24  Franlilln. 

25  North  Moore. 

26  Beach. 

27  Hubert. 

28  Laight. 

29  Vestry. 

30  Vestry. 

31  Watts. 
32-34  Canal. 
33-35  Spring. 

36  Spring  &  Charlton. 

37  Charlton. 

38  King. 

39  W.  Houston. 

40  Clarkson. 

41  Leroy. 

42  Morton. 

43  Barrow. 

44  Christopher. 

45  W.  10th. 

46  Charles. 

47  Perry. 

48  W.  11th. 

49  Bank. 

50  Bethune  &.  W.  12th, 

51  Jane. 

52  Gausevoort. 

53  Bloomfleld. 

54  W.  13th. 

56  W.  14th. 

57  W.  15th. 

58  W.  16th. 

59  W.  18th. 

60  W.  19th. 


River. 
Pier 
No.  ^ 

61  W. 

62  W. 

63  W. 

64  W. 

65  W. 

66  W. 

67  W. 
OS  w. 

69  W. 

70  W. 

71  W. 

72  W. 

73  W. 

74  W. 

75  W. 

76  AV. 

77  W. 

78  W. 

79  W. 

80  W. 

81  W. 

83  W. 

84  W. 

86  W. 

87  W. 

88  W. 

89  W. 

90  W. 

91  W. 

92  W. 

93  W. 

94  W. 

95  W. 

96  W. 

97  W. 

98  W. 

99  W". 

102  W. 

103  W, 
\Q4   W 

105  W 

106  W 

107  W 

108  W 

113  W 

114  W 

117  W 

118  W 

119  W 

121  W 

122  W 

123  W 

124  W 

125  W 


Street. 
21st. 
22d. 
23d. 
24th. 
25th. 
26th. 
27th. 
28th. 
29th. 
30th. 
31st. 
32d. 
33d. 
34th. 
35th. 
36th. 
37th. 
.38th. 
39th. 
40th. 

4l8t. 

43d. 
44th. 
46th. 
47th. 
48th. 
49th. 
50th. 
51st. 
52d. 
53d. 
54th. 
55th. 
56  th. 
57th. 
S8th. 
59th. 
63d. 
64th. 
.  65th. 

.  eeth*. 

.  67th. 

68  th. 
.  70tli. 
.  79th. 
.  80th. 
.  95th. 

96th. 
.  129th. 
.  131st. 
.  132  . 
.  133d. 
.  134th. 

135th. 


145  W.  155th. 

146  W.  156th. 

147  W.  157th. 


148  W.  158th. 
W.  200111, 


East  Riveh. 

Pier 
No. 


Pier 

No.  Street. 

4  Broad. 

5,  6,  7,  8  Coentie.s  Slip. 

9  Coeuties  &  Old  Slip. 

10  Old  Slip. 

11  Gouverneur  Laue. 
12-13  Wall. 

14  Maiden  I,ane. 
15-16  Burling  Slip. 

17  Fulton. 

18  Beekman. 
19-20  Peck  Slip. 

21  Dover. 

22  James  Slip.     • 
26-27  Catharine. 

28  (new)  /  Cathariiip 
I  &  Marker 

29  Market. 

30  Pike  &  Market. 
31-32  Pike. 

33  Pike  &  Rutgers. 

34  Rutgers. 
30  Jefferson. 

37  Clinton. 

38  /    Clinton  &  MoiU- 
1      gomery. 

39  Montgomery. 

40-46,  incl.  J  Gouverneur 
1      &  Jackson 
50,  51,  52  J  Rivington    & 
\  Stanton. 

55  (new)  E.  3d. 

56  E.  4th. 

57  E.  5th. 

E.  6th  St.,  old  Pier  65. 

66  E.  18th. 

E.  7th  St.,  old  Pier  66. 

67  E.  19th. 

E.  8th  St.,  old  Pier  67. 

68  E.  20th. 

E.  9th  St.,  old  Pier  68. 

69  E.  21st. 

E.  10th  St.,  old  Pier  69. 

70  E.  22d. 


11th  St. 
12th  St., 
13th  8t. 

72  E. 

73  E. 

74  E 

76  E. 

77  E. 


24th; 

25th. 

26th. 

28th. 

29th, 
7S  E.  30th. 
79  E.  31st. 
SO  E.  32d. 
81  E.  33d. 

85  E.  3.5th. 

86  E.  .36th. 

87  E.  37th. 


Strfeet. 
old  Pier  70. 
old  Pier  71. 
old  Pier  72 


89  E. 

96  E. 

97  E 
99  E. 


39th. 
46th. 
47  th. 
49th. 


102  E.  60th. 
1C3  E.  61st. 

104  E.  62d. 
E.  86th. 

105  E.  90th, 

106  E.  9l3t. 

109  E.  94th. 

110  E.  95th. 

111  E.  96th. 

114  E.«S9th. 

115  E.  100th. 

116  E.  101st. 

117  E.  102d. 

118  E.  103d. 

119  E.  104th. 

122  E.  107th. 

123  E.  108th. 

124  E.  109th. 


125  E 
127  E 

131  E 

132  E 

133  E. 


110th. 
112th. 
116th. 
117th. 
118th. 


134  E.  119th. 

135  E.  120th. 


KECREATION    PIERS. 


Foot  of  Market,  E.  R. 
Foot  of  E.  3d. 
Foot  of  E.  24th. 
Foot  of  E.  112th. 


Foot  of  Barrow,  N.  A. 
Foot  of  VV.  50th. 
Foot  Of  W.  129th. 


BROOKLYN 


So.  OF  Fulton  St. 

Location.      Pier  No. 

Bay  Ridge  Ave. 

65th  St. 

64th  St. 

63d    St. 

58th  St. 

67th  St. 

50th  St. 

55th  St. 

54th  St. 

63d    St. 

52d    St. 

51st  St. 

60th  St 1 

49th  St 2 

47th  St 3 

45th  St 4 

44th  St 5 

42d  St 6 

40th  St 7 


Pier  No. 


Location 

38th  St. 

36th  St. 

35th  St. 

33d    St. 

31st  St. 

30th  St. 

29th  St. 

28  th  St. 

27th  St. 

20th  St. 

25th  St. 

24th  St. 

23d    St. 

Richards  St. .  .  .A,  B 

Conover  St 46 

Ferris  St 41 

Van  Dyck  St 40 

Coffey  St 39 

PioneerSt,,38,  37,  36 
President  St 35 


Location.      Pier  No. 

•Ferry  Place 33 

Hamilton  Ave. 

DeGraw  St 32 

Sedgwick  St 31 

Irving  St 30 

Harrison  St 29 

Baltic  St 27 

Warren  St 26 

Amity  St 24 

Pacific  St 22 

Joralemon  St.,  17,  16 

Montague  St 15 

Furmau  St.,   12,   11 
10,  9.  8,  7,  6,  5,  4 
Fulton  St. 


Pli'.RS. 

Location.      Pier  No 
Adams  St. 
Pearl  St. 
Jay  St. 
Bridge  St. 
Gold  St. 
Hudson  Ave. 
Clinton  Ave. 
Fleeman  Ave. 
Washington  Ave. 
South  6th  St. 
South  5th  St. 
South  3d    St. 
South  2d    St. 
South  1st  St. 
Grand  St. 
North  lat  St. 
North  2d    St. 


Location.      Pier  No. 
North  6th  St. 
North  7th  St. 
Nortn  8th  St. 
North  9th  St. 
North  10th  St. 
North  11th  St. 
North  12th  St. 
Oak  St. 
Noble  St. 
Milton  St. 
Kent  St. 
Java  St. 
Huron  St. 
Greene  St. 
Freeman  St. 
Eagle  St. 
Dupont  St. 
Whale  Creek. 
Wallabout  Basin, 
2,  3,  4  and  5. 


1. 


No.  OF  Fulton  St 

Dock  St 3,  2  North  3d    St 

Main  St 1  North  4th  St. 

Washington  St.  iNorth  5th  St. 

BRONX. 
E.  136th  St.,  Port  Morris;   E.  138th  St.,  Port  Morris:    Tiffany  St.,  East  River;  Main  St.,  City  Island; 
Fordham  Landing,  H.  K.;  Clason  Point  Road. 

QUEENS. 
Nott  Ave.;  Jamaica  Ave.;  Harris  Ave.;  Whitestone  Landing. 

RICHMOND. 
EJer  loot  Harbor  Road;  Brat^y's  Pier;  Johnsons  Pier;  pier  at  Canal  St.  (Martens). 


'New  York  City — -The  Park  System. 
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PARKS  IN  MANHATTAN  AND  BRONX. 

The  total  area  of  improved  parks  IQ  Manhattan  is  1,275  acres;  unimproved  parks,  209  acres;  play- 
grounds, 5  acres:  parkways,  streets,  etc.,  under  jurls<tictlon  of  Department  of  Parks,  40,929  feet  long,  width 
varying  from  90  to  168  feet. 

The  following  is  a  lUt  of  the  larger  parks: 


Battery,  foot  of  Broadway.    21  acres. 

Bryant,  6th  Ave.  and  VV.  42d  St.     4Jf  acres. 

Carl  Schurz,  between  Avenue  B  and   East  River, 

E.  84th  St.  to  E.  89th  St.     12  3^  acres. 
Central,  843  acres  (see  below). 
Chelsea,  27th  St.  and  9th  Ave.     3  acres. 
City  Hall  Park,  Broadway,  Park  Row,  and  Cham- 
bers St.     8  acres. 
Colonial,    145th    to    155th    St.,    Bradhurst   Ave.    to 

Edgecombe  Ave.     12  54  acres.       ^ 
Columbus,  Mulberry  and  Bayard  Sts.     2H  acres. 
Corlears  Hook  Park,  Corlears  and  South  Sts.  8  acres. 
De  Witt  Clinton,  52d  to  54th  St.,  North  River.     7 

acres. 
Fort   Washington.   Ft.'  Washington   Point,   Hudson 

River.     40  2-3  acres. 
Hamilton    Fish    Park,    Houston    and    Willett    Sts. 

3H  acres. 
HIghbridge  Park.   155th  St.  to  Washington  Bridge, 

west  of  Driveway.     75  2-3  acres. 
Isbam,   213th   St.  and   Broadway  to  Harlem  Ship 

Canal.     8  acres. 
John  .lay,  76th  to  7Sth  St.,  East  River.     3  acres. 
Kuyter  Park,  1291*1  St.  and  3d  Ave.'  .298  acres. 
Madison  Square,  Broadway  and  23d  St.     6'4  acres. 


Manhattan  Square,  Central  Park  W.,  77th  to  Slat 

St.     17  J  ^  acres. 
Morningside,    between    Colurabuo    and    Amsterdam 

Aves.  and  W.  110th  and  W.  123d  Sts.     31 K  acres. 
Mount  Morris,   between   Madison  and   Mt.   Morris 

Aves.  and  120th  and  124th  Sts.     20  acres. 
Park  Ave.,  34th  to  42d  St.;  56th  to  96th  St.     8  acrea. 
Riverside  Drive  Extension.  135th  St.  to  158th  St. 
Riverside  Park,   between   Riverside  Drive  and   the 

N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.  and  W.  72d  and   W.   129th  Sts. 

140  acres;  and  from  135th  St.  to  158th  St.  24  acres. 
St.  Gabriel's  Park,  1st  Ave.  and  35th  St.     3  acres. 
St.  Nicholas,  130th  to  141st  St.,  St.  Nicholas  Ave.  to 

St.  Nicholas  Terrace,  19H  acres:  and  west  of  St. 

Nicholas  Terrace  and  the  extension  at  130th  and 

141st  Sts.     7H  acre's. 
Seward,  Canal  and  Jefferson  Sts.     3  acres. 
Straus,  106th  St.  and  Broadway. 
Stuyvesant,  Rutherfurd  PI.  and  E.  16th  St.    4  acres. 
Thomas  JelTerson,  111th  St.,  1st  Ave.,  114th  St.  and 

Harlem  River.     15.4  acres. 
Tompkins   Square,   Avenue   A    and    7th   St.     10^ 

acres. 
Union  Square,  Broadway  and  14th  St.     3H  acres. 
Washington    Square,    5th   Ave.   and    Waverley   PI. 

8  acres. 


Of  the  parks  in  Manhattan  named  in  the  above  list,  Fort  Washington,  High  Bridge,  St.  Nicholas, 
and  Isham  are  unimproved.  The  Harlem  River  Driveway  is  11,562  feet  long  and  100  to  150 
feet  wide;  Morningside  Drive  is  3,538  feet  long  and  90  feet  wide;  Riverside  Drive  is  17,000  feet  long 
and  90  to  168  feet  wide,  and  the  extension,  135th  to  158th  Street,  is  6,560  feet  long. 

APPROPRIATIONS    FOR   THE    PARKS    IN    NEW    YORK    CITY. 


General  Park  Maintenance. 


Dept.  of  Parks, 
Manhattan  and 
^Pliehraond. 


Dept.  of  Parks, 
Borough  of 
The  Bronx. 


Dept.  of  Parks, 
Borough  of 
Brooklyn. 


Dept.  of  Parks, 

Borough  of 

Queens. 


1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1915. 
I  1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 


Dollars. 
1,085,251.75 
864,538.08 
858,333.50 
960,607.00 
972,581.20 
433.439.66 
428,344.55 
423,660.70 
462,057.35 
500,510.09 
789,295.27 
768.373.21 
714,690.75 
786,690.00 
758,495.97 
173,896.39 
174,595.72 
I84,S67.50 
202,615.03 
2^5,550.78 


Separate  and  Additional  Items. 


Jumel  Mansion 

Grftsfs  Tomb 

Public  Library  Building 

Museum  of  Art,  Now  York 

Aquarium  and  Museum  of  Natural  History . . 
New  York  Botanical  Garden f 


New  York  Zoological  Garden 

Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences. , 


1 


Brooklyn  Botanical  Garden  and  Arboretum 


Park  Board. 


-1 


1915. 
1915. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 


Dollars.O 

492,712.0 

507,459.00 

508,112.00 

578,219.00 

562,510.05 

307,163.00 

297,149.00 

309,320.00 

327,411.00 

562,510.70 

156,276.80 

152,763.50 

105,436.00 

183,059.00 

172,500.0( 


.28 


30,300 
31,475.50 
31,766.00 
31,898.00 
30,060.00 

SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  CENTRAL  PARK. 

The  great  park  of  New  York  extends  from  59th  St.  to  UOth  St.,  being  over  214  miles  long,  and  from 
5th  Ave.  to  8th  Ave.,  being  over  half  a  mile  wide.  It  covers  843  acres,  of  which  185  are  in  lakes  and  reser- 
voirs and  400  in  forest,  wherein  over  half  a  million  trees  and  shrubs  have  been  planted.  There  are  10)4 
miles  of  roads,  5^  of  bridle  paths,  and  31  of  walks.  The  landscape  architects  of  the  Park  were  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted  and  Calvert  Vaux.  Work  was  begun  on  the  Park  in  lSo7.  The  following  fanciful  nanies 
bave  been  officially  applied  to  the  several  entrances  to  the  Park:  5th  Ave.  afid  59th  St.,  Scholar  s  Gate; 
6th  Ave.  and  59th  St.,  Artist's  Gate;  7tU  Ave.  and  59th  St.,  Artisan's  Gate;  8th  Ave.  and  59t  i  St.,  Mer- 
chant's Gate;  8th  Ave.  and  72d  St.,  Woman's  Gate;  8th  Ave.  and  81st  til..  Hunter  s  Gate;  8th  Ave.  and 
85th  St..  Mariner's  Gr.te-  8th  Ave.  and  96th  St.,  Gate  of  All  Saints;  8th  Ave.  and  100th  St.,  Bo.v  s  Gate: 
8th  Ave.  and  110th  St.,  Stranger's  Gate;  5th  Ave.  and  67th  St.,  Student's  Gate;  5th  Ave^^  and  72:1  St.,  Chil- 
dren's Gate;  5th  Ave.  and  79th  St.,  Miner's  Gate;  5th  Ave.  and  90th  St.,  Engineer  s  Gate;  5ta  .4ve.  and 
96th  St.  Woodman's  Gate;  5th  Ave.  and  102d  St.,  Girl's  Gate;  5th  Ave.  and  110th  St.,  i'louesr  s  Gate; 
6th  Ave.  and  1 10th  St..  Farmer's  Gate;  7th  Ave.  and  110th  St.,  Warrior's  Gate.  ,„  ,0^7    f^,  cr>;  q>;o. 

Union  Square  was  purcliased  by  the  city  in  1833  for  .?116,051;  Madison  Square,  In  1847,  for  SG5,952; 
Tompkins  Square,  in  1834,  lor  593,358;  Washington  Square,  iu  1827,  for  $77,970,  and  Manliattan  Square, 

59th  to  eOth'st;,  west  of  Amsterdam  Ave.;  180-184  Cherry  St.;  south  aide  of  lOlsfSt  ,  between  2d 
and  3d  Aves.,  west  of  Sutton  Place,  59th  to  60th  St.;  Carmansville  Playground,  between  15 Ist  and  152d 
Sts.,  Amsterdam  Ave.;  corner  Worth  and  Baxter  Sis.;  west  of  1st  Ave.,  between  67th  and  68th  Sts 

The  first  park  space  in  the  City  of  New  York  was  that  now  called  Bowling  Green  Park.  In  1732  thl.s 
plot  of  ground  was  leased  bv  citizens  for  playing  the  game  of  bowls.  The  plot  was  originally  square  and 
In  the  middle  there  was  erected,  in  1770,  a  lead  statue  of  George  III.  After  the  Declaration  of  Independenco 
the  statue  was  torn  down  by  a  mob  and  the  lead  used  for  making  bullets  for  the  American  army.  In  1780 
Bowling  Green  was  first  laid  out  as  a  park.     At  that  time  it  was  the  centre  of  the  fashionable  residential 

'^  "^Open  water  existed  originally  where  the  Staten  Island  Ferry  houses  now  stand,  and  the  site  of  the 
Aquarium  was  under  water  until  about  1800.  State  Street  was  not  laid  out  until  1789  and  ^^s  then  bounded 
by  the  Bay  on  one  side.  A  ledge  of  rocks  stretched  across  Manhattan  Island,  and  facing  these  rocks  along 
the  edge  of  the  water  there  was  built  in  the  early  days  a  line  of  defensive  works  known  as    The  Battery. 
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PARKS  IN  MANHATTAN  AND  BRO'^X—Conllnued: 


These  wortra- extended -from  Whitehall  Street  to  what  is  now  Rector  Street,  and  caDaon  were^neunted 
behind  them  About  1723  the  nrst  steps  were  taken  to  fill  in  to  the  present,  \7ater  line,  but  many  years 
passed  before  this  was  actually  accomplished. 

The  present.  CUty  Hall  Parl<  constitutes  a  nart  of  what  was  known  la  thB  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  as  The  Common  Lands,"  which  stretched  from  the  site  of  the  Post  Office  northward  toward  the 
Tombs  and  from  the  line  of  Broadway  iicross  what  is  now  Parli  Eow  This  land  was  originally  used  for 
the  grazing  of  cattle  and,  at  its  uorthcasierly  end  was  what  was  known  as  'Fresh  Water  Pond'."  The 
land  originallv  comprising  The  Commons  was  gradually  refU:ced  by  the  laying  out  of  streets  and  the  con- 
struction of  buildiuES.  At  the  cioi^.?  oT  the  Revolutionary  War  improveraeiils  were  betrun  in  City  Hall 
Park.  The  orection'of  llie  present  Cniy  Hall  wa.s  autlioriied  m  1803  and  it  was  ready  for  occupancy  in  1811. 
During  the  Civil  War  the  present  site  uf  iiic  Post  Otf:cc  B\iri<iin,;  was  occupied  by  sheds  where  the  soldiers 
were  supplied  with  food.  After  tne  war  il  v.-as  ceded  to  the  Uaitcd  States  Go\eiument  asa'sfte  for  the 
Post    Oftlce. 

The  chief  parks  aljovo  tlie  Harlem  are:  Bronx,  north  of  K  I82d  St.  and  White  Plains  Road:  719  1-3 
acres.  Claremont  Belmont  St..  Clay  Ave.  and  170tli  SL:  38  acres. *Crotona  Fulton,  3d,  and  Arthur 
Aves  ;  154H  acres  De  Voe,  Sedgwick  Ave.  and  188Lh  St.;  .IJi  ncres.  Echo.  4  acres  Franz  Sigel  Walton 
Ave.  and  issth  St.  and  Mott  Ave.;  17^  acres.  Macomb  s  Dam  Jerome  Ave  and  lfl2d  St  ;  27  acres. 
Pelham  Bay,  on  Long  Island  Sound  and  East  Chester  Bay:  1,756  acres.  Poe;  2!i  acres.  '  .St.  James  Jerome 
.•We.,  Creston  Ave.  and  E.  191st  St.:  11  M  acres.  St  Mary  .s.  M9th  St  Si  Anns  and  Robhins  Aves; 
34^^  acres.  University:  2H  acres.  Van  Cortlandt  nortlicrn  boundary  of  city:  l.l32'i-i  acres.  WiishingtoQ 
Bridge,  Sedgwick  Ave.,  Harlem  River.  8li  acres 

Bronx  and  Pelham  Parkwav  contains  232.42  acres-  Croiona  Parliway,  12.30  acres;  'Mosholu  Parkway, 
33.10  acres;  Spuyten.  Duyvil  Parkway,  28.10  acres. 


PARKS    m    BROOKLYN    At-iO    QUEENS. 

PARKS    IN    Bif.OOKLYy. 
The  total  area  of  parka  in  Brooklyn  ia  1,036  acres:  pi;iygrounds,  -iSJif  acrea;  parkwa^-sj  and  atrceie  under 
jurisdiction  of  Department  of  Parka,  551.81  acres;  comijined  paries  and  playgrounds  4o  .-yores 


Amersfort,  3'^  acres,  Ave.  J  and  E.  SSth  St. 

Bedford  4  acres.  Brooklyn  and  Kingston  Aves., 
Park  PI   and  Prospect  PI 

Bensontnirat,  Hi  acres.  Bay  Parkway.  Gravesoud 
Bay   iist  SI,  and  Cropsey  Ave. 

Brooklyn  Heights.  5  parks,  com.orisi'is  nearly  an 
acre    Columbia  Heights,  fronting  on  i'liriuan  St. 

Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden,  (iO  iif-eS),  Eiistern  Park- 
way  Washington  and  Flatbus'i  Axes. 

Borough-  Hall,  IH  acres,  Joralemon,  Court  anc 
Fulton  SIS. 

Bushwick,  7  acres,  Knickerbocker  and  Irving  Aves., 
Starr  and  Suydam  Sts. 

Canarsio,  30  .!^  acres,  Skidmore,  Seaview  and  Den- 
ton Aves.  and  Jamaica  Buy. 

Carroll,  2  acres.  President,  Court,  Carroll  and 
Smith  Sts. 

City.  7i4  acres,  St.  Edward's  and  Navy  Sts..  Park 
and  Flushing  Aves. 

Coney  Island  Concourse  (exclusive  of  Seaside 
Park),  o9-H  acres.  West  5th  St.,  Sea  Breeze  .Ave.  and 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

Cooper,  6  acres.  Maspeth  and  Morgan  Aves.. 
Sharon  and  Olive  Sts. 

Dreamland.  Uii  acres,  Coney  Island. 

Dyker  Beach,  110  acres,  7th  .Ave.  and  Bay  8th  St., 
Cropsey  and  11th  Aves.,  and  Graveseiid  Bay. 

Fort  Greene,  29  acres,  De  Kulb  Ave..  Xi'.TShington 
Park,  Willoughby  St.,  St.  Edward's  St.  and  Myrtle 
Ave. 

Fort  Hamilton,  4!-^  acres,  4th  Ave.,  lOtst  St.,  Fort 
Hamilton  Ave.  and  Shore  Road. 

Fulton,  2  acres.  Chauncey  and  Fulton  Sts.,  Stuy- 
vesant  Ave. 

Highland,  42  ]4  acres.  Jamaica  Ave.  and  U.  S.  Nat. 
Cemetery,  Borough  Lino,  Reservoir  and  Warwick  St. 
Extension. 

Irving  Sq.,  3  acres,  Hamburg  and  Knickerbocker 
Aves.,  Halsey  and  Weirfleld  Sts. 

Lincoln  Terrace,  TA  acres,  Eastern  'Parkway, 
Buffalo  Ave.,  President  St.  and  Rochester  Ave. 

Linton,  2J4  acres,  Bradford  St.,  Blake,  Dumont 
and  Miller  Aves. 

McCarren,  38  M  acres.  Berry,  Lorimer,  Leon.ard, 
Bayard  and  12th  Sts. 

McKinley,  8H  acres,  Fort  Hamilton  and  7th  Aves. 
and  73d  St. 

McLaughlin,  3  M  acres.  Bridge,  TiUary  and  Jay  Sts. 

Prospect,  52ti  acres,  Prospect  Park  West,  15th  St.,  i 

pXrks  in 

Jacob  A.  Riia,  262  H  acres. 
Kings,      Jamaica,      11  >i 

acres. 
Kisseua  Lake,  Flushing, 

88  acres. 


Balsley     Pond     Park, 

Jamaica,  80  acres. 
College  Point,  IH  acres. 
Flushing.  1  acre. 
Fore8t,Richd  H.536  acres. 


C'ouc.i'  Island,  Parkslde.  Occau^aiid   FlatbusU  .Vves. 
and  15th  Sr,. 

Red  Hook,  5;4  acres,  Richards,  ID  wight,  Verona 
and  Pionoci'  Sts 

Saratoca  Sq..  3'4  acre.s.  Saratoga  and  Howard 
Aves..  Hiilsey  and  Macon  Sts 

.■^enside,  in '5  aciTS,  Ocean  Pai'itway  Concourse. 
W.  5ili  SI.  and  Sea  Breeze  Ave. 

Sunset    :!IJ'2  acres,  tlsi  to  Ijth  f.'t.,  5th  to  7tli  Ave. 

Tompkins,  7?;i  acres.  Tompkins,  Greene,  Marcy 
^d  Lafayette  Aves. 

■  Winthrop.    9    acres,    Nassau    and    Driggs    Avea.. 
Monitor  and  Russell  Sta. 

Williamsburg  Bridge  i'i  acres,  Bedford  and  Kent 
Aves. 

PARKWAYS 

Bay  Parkway,  31  acres.  Ocean  Parkway  to  Beu- 
sonhurst  Beach. 

Bay  Ridge  Parkway  (Shore  Drive),  41  acres,  Fort 
Hainilton  Ave.,  bet.  tiSth  and  67th  Sts.   to  1st  .Ave. 

Enstern  Parkway,  61  acres.  Prospect  Park  to 
R.ilpn  Ave. 

Eastern  Parkw.ay  Extension,  \m  acres,  Ralph 
.Ave.,  bet.  Lnion  St.  and  Lincoln  PI.  to  Bushwick  Ave. 

Fort  Hamilton  Pai'kway,  48  acres,  Ocean  Parkway 
lo  Fort  Hamilton. 

Highland  Boulevard,  9  acres,  Bushwick  Ave.  to 
Highland  Park. 

Oce.an  Parkway,  140  acres.  Prospect  P.ark  to 
Coney  Island. 

Pennsylvania  Ave,  19  acres,  Jtimalca  Ave.  to 
Jamaica  Bay. 

Rockaway  Parkway,  41  acres.  Buffalo  Ave.  and  E. 
New  York  Ave  to  Canarsie  Beach. 

Shore  Road,  121  acres,  Isc  Ave.  to  Fort  Hamilton. 

PLAYGROUNDS. 

Betsy  Head  Memorial,  10'-.;;  acres,  Livonia,  Du- 
mont, HoDklnaon  Ave.  and' Douglass  St. 

Bushwick,  2M  acres,  Putna.ii  Ave.,  bet.  Knicker- 
bocker and  Irving  Avea. 

McKlbbin,  I'A  acres,  Seigel,  White  and  McKib- 
bin  Sts. 

New  Lots,  2H  acres,  Sackman  St.,  Riverdale, 
Newport  and  Christopner  .Aves. 

Parade  Ground,  39 H  acres.  Coney  Island,  Park- 
side  and  Caton  Aves. 

Red  Hook,  Hi  acres,  Richards,  Verona,  Dwight 
and  Pioneer  Sts. 

QUEENS. 

Leavett,     Flushing,     7>2 

acres. 
Linden,  Corona,  3  acres. 
Rainey,  L.  I.  City,  5  acres. 
Rockaway    Park    (beach 


frontage  and  streets), 

17  Ji  acres. 
Upland,     Jamaica,     5)4 

acres. 
Wayanda  2  acres. 


PARKS    IN    RICHMOND. 
Silver  Lake— 170  acres  (60  water);  Port  Richmond,  2  acres;  Weeterleigh,  Riohmoud  Turnpike  and 
Lewis  St.,  2'A  acres;  Washington.  Stapleton,  2M   acres. 


Monuments  and  Statues  in  Manhattan. 
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MONUMENTS    AND    STATUES    IN    MANHATTAN. 

(Temporary  cbangea  In  location  of  some  statues  have  boen  made  owi.ig  to  subway  construction.) 


ARTHUR,  Chester  a..  Madison  Square. 

BARTHOLDi  Statue,  see  "Liberty." 

BEAR  AND  Faun  Fountain  (Seligraan),  Mornlngslde 

Park  and  llGtU  St. 
BEETno\T;N,  bronze  bust,  on  a  granite  pedestal,  15 

feet  high,  Central  Park,  on  the  Mall;  unveiled  1884. 
BROWNSON,  Orestes  a.,  bronze  bust  of.  Riverside 

Park  and  104th  St.      - 
BRYANT,  William  Cullen,  Bryant  Park,  W.  42d 

St.  and  6th  Ave. 
BURN8,  bronze  statue.  Central  Park,  on  the  Mall; 

unveiled  1880. 

BUTTEUFIELD,    GENERAL    DANIEL,  brOUZC  flgUfe,    on 

marble  pedestal. 
Carrere,  John  M.,  memorial  to,  Riverside  Drive 

and  99th  St. 
COLUMBUS    Monument,    8Ch    Ave.    and    59th    St. 

(Columbus  Circle). 
Columbus,  marble  statue,  south  entrance  to  Mall. 

Central  Park;  unveiled  1892. 
Commerce,  bronze  figure,   Central  Park,  near  the 

8th  Ave.  and  59th  St.  entrance;  unveiled  1865. 
Conkling,   bronze  statue.    Madison   Square  Park. 

cor.  Madison  Ave.  and  23d  St. 
Cooper,  Peter,  statue  opposite  Cooper  Union. 
Cox,   bronze  statue   of   the   statesman   S.    S.   Cox, 

erected  by  the  letter-carriers,  Astor  Place. 
De  Peyster,  Abraham,  statue  in  Bowling  Green. 
DODGE     bronze    stiitue    of    William    E.    Dodge,    at 

Broadway.  6th  Ave.  and  36th  St.;  unveiled  1886. 
Eagle  and  Prey,  bronze  group.  Central  Park,  west 

of  Mall. 
Ericsson,  statue  of  the  inventor,  on  the  Battery. 
Falconer,   The,   Ontral   Park,    near   W.   72d   St. 

entrance. 
Farraoit,   bronze  statue,   Madison   Square  Park, 

near  5th  Ave.  and  26th  St. 
Firemen's  Memorlal  Monument,   lOQtli  St.  and 

Riverside  Drive. 
Fort  Washington   Monument,   Fort  Washington 

Ave.  and  183d  St. 
Fountain.  116th  St.  and  Riverside  Drive. 
Franklin,  bronze  statue,  Printing  House  Square; 

unveiled  1872. 
Garibaldi,     bronze    statue,    Washington    Square, 

unveiled  1888. 
Grant.    Ulysses    S.,   tomb,   Riverside   Drive  and 

123d  St.;  160  feet  high;  dedicated  April  27,  1897. 
Greeley,  bronze  statue.  City  Hall  Park,  unveiled 

1890. 
Greeley.  Greeley  Square,  33d  St.  and  Broadway. 
Hale,  bronze  statue  of  Nathan  Hale,  martyr  spy  of 

the  Revolution;  City  Hall  Park,  near  Broadway 

and  Mall  St.   Temporarily  in  City  Hall  Plaza. 
Halleck,  bronze  statue.  Central  Park,  on  the  Mall; 

unveiled  1877. 
Hamilton,  granite  statue  of   Alexander   Hamilton, 

Central  Park,  on  the  East  Drive. 
Hancock,   In   Hancock    Square,   St.    Nicholas   Ave. 

and  W.  124th  St. 
Heine,    poet,    Lorelei    Fountain,    Mott    Ave.    and 

161st  St. 
Holley.  bronze  J(just  of  Alo.tauder  Holley,  Wash- 
ington Squar.-;  unveiled  1890. 
Hudson,  Henry,  100  foot  shaft.  Spuyten  Duyvil. 
Humboldt,  bronze  bust   CJentral  Park,  near  the  5th 

Ave.  and  59th  St.  entrance. 
Hunt,   Richard  M.,   Memorial,   .5th  Ave.,   opposite 

Lenox  Library. 
Indian  Hunter,  bronze  flcure.  Central  Park,  near 

lower  entrance  to  the  Mall. 
Irving,  bronze  bust,  Bryant  Park,  on  W.  40th  St.; 

unveiled  1866. 
Jack   Philips   Titanic   Memorial,    U.    S.    Barge 

Office. 
Jefferson  Statue,  City  Hall. 
Jefferson,  Thomas,  in  front  of  the  Pulitzer  School 
of  Journalism,  Columbia  University. 


Joan  op  arc.  Riverside  Drive  and  93d  St. 
Lafayette,  bronze  statue,  Union  Square,  lower  end 

of  Park;  unveiled  1876. 
Liberty   Enlightening  the   World,  on  Bedloe'.s 

Island.  In  the  Harbor. 
LINCOLN,   bronze  statue,  Union  Square,  southwest 

corner;  unveiled  1868. 
Lowell  Drinking  Fountain,  Bryant  Park. 
MAINE,  U.  S.  S.,  Memorial,  National,  Columbus 

Circle. 
Martyrs     Monument,    Trinity    Churchyard,    In 
memory  of  the  American  soldiers  »nd  sailors  who 
died  in  the  British  prison  ships  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War. 
Mazzini,  bronze  bust.  Central  Park,  on  the  West 

Drive.  « 

Moore,  bronze  bust  of  Thomas  Moore,  the  poet. 
Central  Park,  near  the  Pond  and  5th  Ave.  en- 
trance; unveiled  1880. 
Morse,  bronze  statue  of  the  inventor  of  the  tele- 
graph, Central  Park,  near  5th  Ave.  and  72d  St. 
Obelisk,    Central    Park,    near    the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art;  brought  from  Egypt,  and  erected 
1881;  granite,  70  feet  long,  and  welgha  200  tons. 
PULITZER  Fountain,  5th  Ave.  and  59th  St. 
Schiller,  bronze  bust.  Central  Park,  In  the  Ramble; 

unveiled  1859. 
SCHURZ,  Carl,  statue,   116th  St.  and  Mornlngslde 

Drive. 
Scott,  bronze  statue  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Centra! 

Park,  on  the  Mall;  unveiled  1872. 
Seventh  Reglment,  bronze  figure  of  a  soldier  of 
this  regiment,    to  commemorate  its  dead   In  the 
Civil  War,  Central  Park,  on  the  West  Drive. 
Seward,  bronze  statue,  southwest  corner  of  MadiaoJi 

Square  Park;  unveiled  1876. 
Shakespeare,  bronze  statue.  Central  Park,  at  the 

lower  end  of  the  Mall;  unveiled  1872. 
Sherman,   General,    equestrian   statue,    5th   Ave 

and  59th  St. 
SiGEL,    Franz    bronze   monument,    106th    St.   and 

Riverside  Drive   unveiled  in  October,  1907. 
Sims,   bronze  statue  of  Dr.  Marion  Sims,  Bryant 

Park,  north  side. 
Soldiers    and    Sailors'     Monument,    Riverside 

Drive.  ,  ^, 

Still  Hunt,  bronze  statue,  Central  P'k,  opp.  76th  bt 
Straus  Memorial,  Broadway  and  106th  St. 
Stuyvesant  marble  effigy  of  Gov.  Peter  Stuyvesant 

in  the  outer  wall  of  St.  Mark's  Church. 
The  Pilgrim,  bronze  statue.  Central  Park,  near  E 

72d  St.  entrance. 
Thorwaldsen,  bronze  statue,  59th  St.,  facing  etli 

Ave. 
Tigress  and   Cubs,   bronze  group.   Central  Park, 

near  64th  St. 
Verdi,  statue,  Sherman  Square. 
Verrazzano,  statue.  Battery  Park. 

WASHINGTON     AND     LAFAYETTE,     bronZC    StatUB,     W. 

114th  St.,  Morningside  and  Manhattan  Aves. 

WASHINGTON,  bronze  bust.  City  Hall. 

WASHINGTON,  bronzo  equestrian  statue.  Union 
Square,  southeast  side. 

WASHINGTON,  bronze  statue,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Sub-Treasury  Building,  Wall  St.:  unveiled  1883. 

Washington  Marble  arch,  Washington  Square, 
at  the  foot  of  5th  Ave.  There  are  now  two  statues 
of  Washington  on  the  Arch — one  representln,-: 
Washington  as  President  and  the  other  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Army. 

WATER  Gate,  foot  W.  110th  St.,  where  Henry 
Hudson  landed.  , 

Webb,  Alexander  S.,  bronze  statue  of,  near  main 
building.  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Webster,  bronze  statue.  Central  Park,  on  the  West 
Drive,  near  72d  St. 

Worth,  granite  shaft  in  honor  of  Major-Generai 
Worth,  V.  S.  A.,  at  Broadway  and  25th  St. 


I 


LAFAYETTE    STATUE    UNVEILED    BY    MARSHAL   JOFFRE. 


In  Brooklyn  the  unveiling  of  a  bronze  panel  of  Lafayette  on  May  10,  1917,  was  a  historical  occasion 
Marshal  Joffre,  hero  of  the  Mame,  unveiled  the  statue,  which  was  accepted  for  the  city  by  Mayor  Mltchel 
Former  Premier  Vlvianl,  who  headed  the  French  Commission  to  the  United  States,  spoke  briefly,  as  did 
Marquis  de  Charabrun,  great-grandson  of  Lafayette.  Others  of  note  present  were  Vice-Admiral  Choche- 
prat,  George  T.  Wilson,  Frederic  R.  Coudert,  Frank  L.  Polk,  Ambassador.  Jusserand,  R.  A.  C.  Smith,  and 
H.  A.  Watklns.  The  work  cost  335,000,  the  gift  of  the  Henry  Marteau  estate.  The  sculptor  was  Danle 
Chester  French.  The  monument  consists  of  a  panel  of  bronze  about  12  feet  long  and  10  feet  high  against 
which  is  a  figure  of  Lafayette  in  the  uniform  of  a  General  in  the  Continental  Army,  with  a  negro  holding  his 
horse's  hpart       Thp  nanpl  rpatji  ni^fllnat   n   oti-nomro  nf  oranlto  rvf   itQiion   TJonoiaoor,,,,^  Ho=irr., 
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THE    WATER    SUPPLY    OF    NEW    YORK    CITY. 

(For  THE  Almanac;  by  Mcrritt  H.  Smith,  Chief  Eagineer.)' 

Manhattan  and  Bronx — The  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  ana  Bronx,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  Catsklll 
water,  were  supplied  entirely  from  the  Croton  watershed  and  from  the  Bronx  and  Byram  watershed,  the 
latter  being  now  part  of  the  Catskill  system.  Croton  water  was  Orst  Introduced  in  1842,  Water  from  the 
Bronx  River  was  introduced  In  ISSi,  and  from  the  Byram  River  in  1896.  The  Croton  watershed  fnrnishes 
about  halt  of  the  present  supply  for  Manhattan  and  Bronx,  the  other  half  being  supplied  from  the  Jilsopus 
watershed.  The  Esopus  watershed  in  the  Catskills,  from  which  the  Catsltill  supply  is  obtained,  has  an  area 
of  257  -square  miles.  The  water  from  the  Esopus  watershed  is  collected  in  the  Ashokan  Reservoir,  ahout 
fourteen  miles  west  of  the  Hudson  at  Kiusston,  Kf.  Y.,  and  about  ninety-two  miles  from  the  northern  city 
boundary.  The  available  supply  from  the  Esopus  watershed  i,s  increased  by  the  rainfall  and  run  off  on  some 
twenty-two  square  miles  of  watershed  (the  Bronx  and  Byram  watershed)  tributary  to  Keasioo  Reservoir, 
which  lies  cast  of  the  Hudson  River,  and  about  seventeen  miles  from  the  northern  city  boundary.  Under 
average  rainfall  and  run-off  conditions  the  available  supply  from  the  Esopus  watershed  is  375,000,000  gallons 
daily,  and  from  the  Bronx  and  Byram  watershed  about  20,000.000  gallons  daily,  makinp:  the  total  available 
supply  of  water  from  the  Catskill  system,  395,000,000  gallons  daily;  the  safe  minimum  yield  from  tliese  two 
sheds  is  315,000,000  gallons  daily. 

The  eroton  watershed,  which  lies  some  22  miles  north  of  the  city  line,  has  an  area  of  375  square  miles 
and  a  safe  minimum  yield  of  336,000,000  gallons  daily,     under  average  rainfall  and  run-off  conditions  the- 
■yield  of  this  shed  is  400,000.000  gallons  daily.     The  water  from  tiie  Croton  watershed  is  collected  in  twelve 
reservoirs  and  six  lakes  and  ponds. 

Brooiclyn — The  Esopus  watershed  furnishes  the  entire  supply  for  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  with  the 
exception  of  tlie  Twenty-ninth  Ward,  which  is  supplied  by  the  Flatbush  Water  Works  Company,  a  private 
water  company,  the  source  of  sunply  being  ground  water  collected  from  driven  wells.  The  supply  from 
the  old  Brooklyn  system,  which  yielded  about  150.000.000  gallons,  and  which  is  now  held  in  reserve,  was 
obtained  from  driven  wells,  infiltration  galleries,  and  .small  streams,  south  shore  of  Long  Island.  This  supply 
was  fii-st  introduced  in  1859. 

Queens — The  city  supplies  only  the  First  and  Third  Wards  in  the  Borough  of  Queens.  The  Esopus 
watershed  furnishes  the  entire  present  supply  to  these  v/ards.  The  First  Ward  was  formerly  supplied  from 
the  Brooklyn  system,  supplemented,  by  a  small  amount  derived  from  the  raunicipal  driven  well  pumping 
stations  in  the  First  and  Third  Wards.  The  Third  Ward  was  supplied  by  two  pumping  stations,  now  held 
in  reserv-e,  one  station  drawing  its  supply  irom  driven. wells  and  the  other  obtaining  about  half  its  supply 
from  wells  and  one-halt  from  a  small  lake,  the  water  being  filtered.  The  combined  yield  of  the  two  plants 
is  about  6,000,000  gallons  daily:  The  Second,  Fourth  and  Fifth  Wards,  Queens,  are  supplied  by  private 
water  companies,  the  source  of  supply  being  entirely  ground  waters,  collected  by  means  of  driven  wells. 
Tliere  are  four  of  these  private  companies,  with  two  others  serving^  special  customers. 

RicJiniond — The  Borough  of  Ricmnond  is  supplied  from  the  Esopus  watershed,  supplemented  by  a 
small  amount  (about  7,000,000  gallons  daily),  derived  from  wells  pumped  at  two  stations.  Silver  Lake 
Reservoir,  the  terminal  reservoir  for  the  Catskill  system,  is  located  in  this  borough. 

WATER    CONSUMPTION    IN    NEW    YORK    CITV. 

Note. — Catskill  water  was  introduced  into  tiie  city  in  1917.  Before  that,  the  supply  in  Manliattan. 
and  the  Bronx  was  drawn  from  tlie  Croton  Watershed,  with  a  little  from  the  Bronx  and  Bjram  watersheds; 
the  supply  in  Queens  and  Richmond  was  drawn  from  local  Long  Island  sources;  and  Brooklyn  got  most  ol 
its  water  from  wells,  ponds,  and  springs  out  on  Long  Island,  in  Southern  Nassau  and  Suffolk  counties.  Private 
water  companies  still  supply  water  in  the  boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens. 

Tile  llguros  snow  daily  consiiinption,  in  gallons. 


Manhattan 
and  Bronx. 

Private  Com- 

Total, Including 

Year. 

Brooklyn. 

Queens. 

Richmond. 

panies,  All 

Private 

Boroughs. 

Companies. 

1898 

226,000,000 

93,600,000 

4,800,000 

100,000 

23,600,000 

1899 

246,000,000 

95,900,000 

7,700,000 

100,000 

24  000,000 

1900 

267,000.000 

85,600,000 

7,700,000 

100,000 

22,000,000 

1901 

272,000,000 

96,700,000 

7,700,000 

100,000 

23,600,000 

1902 

280,000,000 

100,300,000 

7,700,000 

100,000 

24,100,000 

1903 

285,000,000 

104,800,000 

7,700,000 

100,000 

25,700,000 

1904 

299,000,000 

113,100,000 

8,900,000 

200,000 

27,900,000 

1905 

316,000,000 

110,200,000 

9,000,000 

200,000 

29,000,000 

1900 

325,000,000 

127,100,000 

9.500,000 

200,000 

33,400,000 

495,200,000 

1907 

330,000,000 

135,600,000 

11,600,000 

200,000 

35,600,000 

513,000,000 

1908 

327,000,000 

140,600,000   • 

12,200,000 

200,000 

38,600,000 

518,600,000 

1909 

323,000,000 

130,500,000 

12,400,000 

8,700,000 

32,100,000 

512,700,000 

1910 

331,000,000 

143,100,000 

12.600,000 

8,900,000 

32,900,000 

528,500,000 

1911 

298,000,000 

140,300,000 

13,400,000 

9,500,000 

33:200,000 

494,400,000 

1912 

303,000,000 

142,000,000 

14,200,000 

10,200,000 

35,600,000 

505,000,000 

1913 

314,000,000 

124,300,000 

13,600,000 

11,600,000 

35,500,000 

499,000,000 

1914 

347,000,000 

134,-300,000 

14,800,000 

11,700,000 

36,900,000 

544,700,000 

1915 

341,000,000 

128,800.000 

13,000,000 

11,500,000 

34,600,000 

528,900,000 

1916...... 

365,000,000 

136,500,000 

12,700,000 

12,500,000 

39,300,000 

560,000,000 

1917 

373,800,000 

140,300,000 

18,500,000 

12,400,000 

39,600,000 

584,600,000 

1918 

413,300,000 

170,000,000 

16,200,000 

15,500,000 

43,400,000 

658,400,000 

1919 

417,400,000 

168,600,000 

15,900,000 

17,000,000 

41.300,000 

660,200,000 

The  figures  by  boroughs  show  only  daily  consumption  ol  city  water.  The  "total"  column  shows  daily 
city  water  consumption  plus  consumption  of  water  of  private  companies.  In  1919,  for  example,  the  total 
dally  consumption  In  Brooklyn,  including  private  water,  was  181,600,000  gallons;  in  Queens,  44,200,000 
gallons.     Private  companies  supplied  13,000,000  gallons  in  Brooklyn,  and  28,300,000  in  Queens. 

MANHATTAN    AND    BRONX    WATER    CONSUMPTION,    1868-1897    (City    Water). 


Year. 

Ave.  Daily. 

Year. 

Ave.  Daily. 

Year. 

Ave.  Daily. 

Year. 

Ave.  Daily. 

YEAR. 

Ave.  Daily. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

1868... 

68,000,000 

1874... 

84,000,000 

1880... 

83,000,000 

1886... 

99,000,000 

1802... 

163,000,000 

1869.. . 

67,000,000 

1875. . . 

86,000,000 

1881... 

83,000,000 

1887... 

99,000,000 

1893.. . 

175,000.000 

1870.. . 

70,000,000 

1876... 

81,000,000 

1882... 

85,000,000 

1888... 

103,000,000 

Io94... 

176,000,000 

1871..  . 

72,000,000 

1877... 

80,000,000 

1883... 

85,000,000 

1889... 

103,000,000 

1895... 

180,000,000 

1872 . . . 

75,000,000 

1878... 

84,000,000 

1884... 

94,000,000 

1890... 

119,000,000 

1896... 

201,000,000 

1873... 

81,000,000 

1879... 

84,000,000 

1885... 

95,000,000 

1891... 

153,000,000 

1897... 

212,000,000 
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OTHER    DATA    ON    THE    WATER    SUPPLY. 

The  new  CatskiU  Mountain  water  supply  ia  a  gravity  sjwiem.  For  New  York  City's  CatskiU  Moun- 
tain water-system  there  are  two  contiguous  drainage  areas,  ot-Vatersheds,  occupying  the  central  portion  oi 
the  CatskiU  Mountains  lying  between  eigUty-flve  and  125  miles  from  New  York.  The  Schoharie  water- 
shed has  an  area  of  314  square  miles.  Esopus  has  an  area  of  257  square  miles.  These  two  watersheds  havi' 
a  total  area  of  571  square  miles,  from  which  more  than  600  million  gallons  of  water  dally  can  surely  bo 
drawn  throughout  each  year.  Along  the  aqueduct  provisions  have  been  made  for  storing  a  large  quantity 
of  water.  From  the  Ashokan  reservoir  it  is  almost  a  three-days'  Journey  for  the  water  to  flow  through  tho 
aqueduct  to  the  Silver  Lake  terminal  reservoir  on  Staten  Island. 

For  surveys,  real  estate,  construction,  engineering  and  general  supervision,  and  all  other  items  except 
Interest  on  the  bonds,  the  total  cost  of  the  completed  Catsklli  system  will  be  about  §177,000,000,  of  which 
522,000,000  Is  tor  the  Schoharie  works.  » 

Ashokan  reservoir,  about  fourteen  miles  west  of  the  Hudson  at  Kingston,  was  built  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
$30,000,000.  The  water  which  the  reservoir  holds  would  cover  all  Manhattan  Island  to  a  depth  of  thirty 
feet;  the  area  of  its  surface  is  equivalent  to  that  of  Manhattan  below  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Street.  The 
water  surface  of  the  west  basin  when  full  is  at  an  elevation  of  590  feet  above  mean  tide  in  New  York 
Harbor. 

Kenslco  reservoir,  east  of  the  Hudson,  and  thirty  miles  from  the  City  Hall,  contains  enough  Catsklli 
water  to  supply  Netv  York  several  months  it  carefully  husbanded.  It  acts  as  a  storage  reservoir.  This  reser- 
voir is  formed  by  the  Kenslco  dam  across  the  valley  of  the  Bronx  River,  about  three  miles  north  of  White 
Plains  and  fifteen  miles  north  of  the  Hill  View  reservoir.  The  total  co.st  of  Kenslco  reservoir  was  about 
813,500.000.     It  is  355  feet  above  tidewater 

Hill  View  reservoir  is  located  in  the  City  of  Yonkers,  just  north  of  the  New  York  City  line,  and  fif- 
teen miles  south  of  Kensico  reservoir.  Its  function  ia  to  equalize  the  difference  between  the  use  of  water  in 
the  city  as  It  varies  from  hour  to  hour  and  the  steady  flow  in  the  aqueduct.  It  is  an  uncovered,  artiflcial 
reservoir  of  the  earth  embankment  type.  It  holds  900.000.000  gallons  of  water,  with  adepth  of  36'A  feet, 
and  has  a  water  surface  of  90  acres.  The  total  cost  of  Hill  View  reservoir  was  about  S4,700,000i  It  wa.^ 
first  filled  December  29,  1915.     It  is  295  feet  above  tidewater 

The  Hudson  River  is  crossed  by  means  of  a  tunnel  wholly  in  granitic  rock,  at  a  depth  of  1,114  feet 
below  sea  level,  between  a  shaft  at  Storm  King  Mountain  on  the  west  bank  and  another  shaft  on  the  east 
Bide  of  the  river  at  Breakneck  Mountain. 

At  the  Ashokan  reservoir,  anrd  also  at  Kensico  reservoir,  aerators  have  been  built.  The  aerators  arc 
substantially  alike  and  are  great  fountain  basins,  approximately  500  feet  long  by  250  feet  wide,  each  con- 
taining about  1,600  nozzles,  through  which  Jets  of  water  are  thrown  vertically  into  the  air.  permlttinf; 
thorough  admixture  of  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere  and  removal  of  undesirable  gases  and  other  matters 
causing  tastes  and  odors. 

Within  the  screen  chamber  down  stream  from  Kensico  reservoir  chlorine  is  introduced  into  the  water 
flowing  in  the  aq.ueduct  for  the  destruction  of  germ  life.  The  gas  is  delivered  at  the  chamber  compressed 
to  a  liquid  state  in  steel  containers  holding  one  hundred  pounds  each.  Chlorine  is  used  to  insure  the  prac- 
tical sterilization  of  the  water  before  it  goes  to  the  city  and  is  wholly  neutralized  or  dissipated  before  the 
water  reaches  the  distribution  pipes. 

From  Hill  View  reservoir,  Catsklli  water  is  delivered  into  the  five  boroughs  by  a  circular  tunnel  In 
solid  rock  reducing  in  diameter  from  15  lo  14,  13,  12,  and  11.  feet.  The  total  length  of  the  tui>nel  Is  eighteen 
miles.  From  two  terminal  shafts  in  Brooklyn,  steel  and  cast  iron  pipe  lines  extend  into  Queens  and  Rich- 
mond. A  36-inch  flexible-jointed,  cast  iron  pipe  buried  In  a  trench  In  the  harbor  bottom,  has  been  lain 
across  the  Narrows  to  the  Slaten(  Island  shore,  whence  a  4S-inch  cast  iron  pipe  extends  to  the  Silver  Lako 
reservoir,  holding  435.000,000  gallons.  The  total  length  of'  this  delivery-.systera  is  over  thirty-four  miles. 
The  tunnel  is  at  depths  of  2()0  to  750  feet  below  the  street  surface,  thus  avoiding  Interference  with  streets 
buildings,  subways,  sewers  and  pipes.  These  depths  are  necessary,  also,  to  secure  a  substantial  rock  coverin.'^ 
to  withstand  the  bursting  pressure  of  the  water  insido  and  aftord  the  requisite  watertlghtness.  The  water- 
way of  the  tunnel  is  lined  throughout  with  Portland  cement  concrete. 

The  city  tunnel,  which  is  the  longest  tunnel  in  the  world  for  carrying  water  under  pressure,  or  for  any 
ether  purpose,  was  constructed  from  twenty-five  shafts,  including  the  downtake  shaft  at  Hill  View  reser- 
voir, about  4,000  feet  apart,  located  in  parks  and  other  places  where  they  interfered  very  little  with 
tratflc.  Through  twenty-two  of  these  shafts  the  water  is  delivered  into  the  street  mains.  These  connections 
from  the  tunnel  to  the  mains  are  made  by  means  of  vertical  riveted  steel  pipes  (called  risers)  embedded 
in  concrete  in  the  upper  part  of  each  shaft  and  lined  with  concrete  to  prevent  corrosion  inside.  Concrete 
Alls  all  spaces  outside  the  risers,  .sealing  the  .shafts  agaln.sc  the  escape  of  water  excepting  through  the  pipes. 
Provision  is  made  at  Shaft  11  in  Morningside  Park  and  at  Shaft  21  on  the  shore  of  the  East  River,  at  Clin- 
ton and  South  Streets,  Manhattan,  for  unwaiering  the  tunnel,  whenever  necessary,  for  inspection,  clean- 
ing or  repairs.  Unusual  features  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  tunnel  are  the  bronze  riser  valves 
In  the  shafts.  The  former  are  located  about  100  feet  below  the  top  of  sound  rock  and  are  designed  to  cIosj 
automatically  In  case  of  an  important  break  in  the  valve  chamber  or  in  the  street  mains.  They  can  also  be 
closed  by  hand  from  within  the  chambers  at  the  shatt  tops. 

The  cost  of  the  portions  of  the  Catsklli  Aqueduct  within  the  city  limits,  Including  tho  tunnel,  pipe  lines, 
appurtenances  and  Silver  Lake  reservoir,  was  about  526,400,000. 

The  terminal  Silver  Lake  reservoir  for  the  CatskiU  water  system,  located  on  Staten  Island,  is  about 
2,400  feet  long  and  1,500  feet  wide.     It  holds  435,000,000  gallons,  .ind  Is  228  feet  ftbove  tidewater. 

GIVING  NEW  YORK  CTTY  FIRE  PROTECTION. 

High  Prcsawe  Fire  Service  Si/stem — The  high  pressure  fire  service  system  In  Manhattan  is  bounded  by 
Thirty-fourth  Street,  Madison  Avenue,  Twenty-fourth  Street,  Lexington  Avenue,  Fourteenth  Street,  Third 
Avenue,  Bowery,  Houston  Street,  East  River,  Battery.  North  River.  There  are  two  pumping  stations — 
Gansevoort  and  West  Streets,  and  Oliver  and  South  Streets.  Each  station  has  six  electrically  driven  cen- 
trifugal purivps  Either  fresh  or  salt  water  may  be  used.  Each  pump  cau  deliver  3,000  gallons  a  minute. 
The  combined  capacity  of^the  two  stations  is  equal  to  about  fifty  fire  engines.  The  distributing  system  con- 
sists of  128  miles  of  mains,  eight  to  twenty-four  Inches  in  diameter,  and  about  2,750  four-nozzle  hydrants 
There  are  approximately  696  telephones  communicating  with  Fire  Department  headquarters  and  with 
the  main  and  subsidiary  stations  of  the  New  York  Edison  Company,  from  which  the  necessary  electric 
power  is  obtained.    The  present  system  cost  about  89,380,000. 

In  Brooklyn  there  are  two  high  pressure  fire  service  systems.  The  one  for  the  business  and  manufac- 
turing districts  Is  bounded  bv  the  Navy  Yard,  St.  Edward's  Streat,  St.  Felix  Street,  Fort  Greene  Place,  Flftii 
Avenue,  Twenty -fourth  Street,  Fourth  Avenue,  Thirty-ninth  Street  and  the  water  front,  covering  an  area 
of  4.8  square  miles,  The  supply  is  furnished  by  two  stations,  one  located  at  the  foot  of  Joralemon  Streei , 
and  the  reserve  at  Willoughby  and  St.  Edward's  Streets.  Both  draw  their  supply  from  the  Ridgewood 
mains.  The  main  station  is  connected  to  the  East  River.  The  pumps  are  electrically  operated  In  both  sta- 
tions, and  have  a  combined  rated  capacity  of  24,000  gallons  per  minute.  The  distributing  system  consists 
of  about  forty-five  miles  of  mains,  eight  to  tw.mty  inches  in  diameter.  \ 

The  Coney  Island  high  pressure  system  protects  an  area  of  470  acres.  The  pumping  station  is  located 
at  West  Twelfth  Street  and  Coney  Island  Creek.  The  total  capacity  la  4,600  gaUons  per  minute.  The  water 
Is  distributed  through  six  miles  of  mains.  i 
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NEW    YORK    CITY    WEk«HER    RECORDS    FOR    1919. 

(Comoiled  under  the  direction  of  James  H   Scarr,  United  States  Meteorologist.) 
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MONTHLY   AND  ANNUAL  PRECIPITATION 

AT   NEW   YORK   SINCE 
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6.02 

5.90 

3.54 

4.95 

6.53 

3.01 

2 .  57 

1.18 

1.79 

3.90 

4.61 

3.73 

40.73 

1887.... 

4.19 

5.26 

3.51 

3.67 

0.99 

7.70 

6.75 

3.66 

2.30 

2.36 

2.04 

4.20 

46.63 

1888.... 

5.14 

4.03 

5.64 

3.57 

4.87 

1.68 

1.27 

6.35 

7.40 

4.14 

4.81 

4.05 

52.95 

1889.... 

5.38 

3.07 

4.09 

5.90 

3.25 

2.38 

9.63 

3.39 

7.43 

2.53 

9.82 

1.81 

58.68 

1890.. r. 

2.95 

3.86 

6.67 

2.58 

3.11 

4.19 

3.96 

4.06 

8.21 

6.46 

0.82 

5.43 

52.30 

1891.... 

6.73 

4.69 

4.22 

2.37 

3.10 

1.18 

4.11 

5.87 

2.12 

2.69 

2.06 

3.30 

41.44 

1892.... 

5.61 

1.27 

4.62 

2.36 

4.30 

2.97 

2.45 

3  90 

0.87 

0.63 

8.28 

1.64 

38.90 

1893.... 

3.56 

7.81 

4.47 

6.36 

5.06 

2.56 

1.26 

7.18 

2.27 

5.28 

3.71 

3.49 

53.01 

1894. . . . 

2.70 

5.15 

1.69 

2.51 

3.90 

0.86 

2.89 

1 .  54 

8.04 

5.83 

3.83 

5.23 

44.17 

1895.... 

5.62 

0.82 

2.80 

2.92 

2.04 

2.57 

4.40 

4.12 

0.95 

4.04 

'3.58 

1.87 

35.73 

1896.... 

1.25 

5.50 

6.13 

1.24 

2.01 

6.38 

4.45 

2.46 

3.04 

1.71 

2.12 

1.70 

37.99 

1897.... 

3.51 

2.72 

2.51 

2.96 

5.30 

2.98 

9.52 

3.14 

1.64 

0.72 

4.44 

4.83 

44.27 

1898.... 

3.96 

4.06 

2.92 

3.23 

5.55 

1.28 

4.76 

3.12 

1.28 

6.14 

5.90 

2.93 

45.12 

1899.... 

4.08 

5.46 

6.78 

1.23 

1.14 

1.83 

6.20 

3.90 

5.89 

2.05 

2.13 

1.37 

42.06 

1900.... 

4.18 

5.16 

3.18 

2.06 

4.05 

3.36 

4.33 

2.69 

2.36 

4.17 

4.26 

1.98 

41.78 

1901.... 

2.07 

0.86 

5,18 

6.82 

7.01 

0.94 

5.41 

6.88 

2.33 

2.20 

1.31 

6.05 

47.06 

1902 .... 

2.28 

5.78 

4.32 

3.51 

1.23 

5.91 

3.12 

3.29 

3.59 

.  6.66 

1.19 

6.19 

47.07 

1903.... 

3.44 

3.83 

3.65 

2.88 

0.33 

7.42 

3.23 

5.96 

2.60 

11.55 

0.90 

2.81 

48.60 

1904.... 

3.3S 

2.18 

3.44 

3.94 

1.61 

2.70 

4.31 

7.13 

3.18 

3.21 

2.62 

3.87 

41.57 

1905.... 

3.93 

2.79 

3.65 

2.45 

1.12 

4.18 

6.01 

5.23 

7.11 

2.67 

1.67 

3.67 

44.48 

1906.... 

2.98 

2.67 

5.58 

5.78 

4.67 

1.70 

3.21 

3.68 

2.54 

4.30 

1.28 

3.53 

41.82 

1907. . . . 

3.26 

2.52 

3.80 

3.89 

4.08 

3.29 

1.18 

2.48 

8.00 

3.82 

5.05 

3.91 

45.28 

1908.... 

3.84 

5.36 

2.15 

1.82 

9.10 

1.70 

4.33 

5.65 

1.60 

1.92 

0.75 

3.21 

41.43 

1909.... 

3.33 

4.31 

3.19 

5  93 

1.72 

3.17 

1.98 

7.94 

2.66 

0.74 

1 .  58 

5.00 

41.55 

1910.... 

5.61 

4.07 

0.86 

4.53 

1.66 

5.10 

0.23 

2.13 

1.43 

3.79 

4.62 

1.95 

35.98 

1911.... 

2.27 

3.17 

2.87 

3.06 

0.91 

4.63 

1.55 

7.38 

1.51 

5.38 

4.22 

3.39 

40.34 

1912.... 

1.86 

2.06 

5.68 

3.61 

3.94 

1.17 

3.26 

2.77 

3.38 

4.32 

2.21 

4.24 

38 .  50 

1913.... 

2.77 

2.18 

5.17 

5.32 

2.51 

1.43 

3.02 

1.84 

5.28 

10.56 

1.91 

2.40 

44.39 

1914.... 

3.69 

3.27 

4.55 

2.67 

1.97 

1.83 

5.13 

2.18 

0.20 

1.92 

2.08 

4.01 

33.50 

1915.... 

5.61 

5.03 

1.14 

2.10 

3.23 

3.66 

4.60 

5.37 

2.52 

2.25 

1.09 

4.23 

40.83 

1916.... 

1.08 

4.49 

3.71 

3.28 

3.49 

3.94 

3.44 

0.59 

2.98 

0.63 

1.57 

3.97 

33.17 

1917. . . . 

2.44 

.1.70 

3.38 

2.35 

3.29 

5.57 

5.96 

1.79 

2.74 

5.08 

0.68 

3.70 

39.28 

1918 

3.41 

1.98 

1.51 

3.78 

3.37 

4.12 

3.61 

1.70 

3.54 

0.83 

2.04 

3.70 

33.59 

1919.... 

3.35 

3  45 

4.69 

2.55 

3.81 

2.23 

7.93 

7.74 

3.60 

3.17 

3.33 

2.53 

48.38 

Means 

3.65 

3.70 

3.87 

3.38 

3.19 

3.24 

4.23 

4.3S 

3.43 

3.63 

3.18 

3.42 

43.27 

DAILY   PREVAILING   WIND   DIRECTION-    1919,   AT   NEW   YORK. 
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New  York  City  Weather  Records — Continued. 


MONTHLY  AND  ANNUAL  MEAN  TEMPERATURES  AT  NEW  YORK  SINCE  1872. 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

An'ua 

1872 

29.4 

30.3 

28.9 

47.3 

61.1 

70.6 

76.0 

75.5 

65.2 

55,3 

40,4 

27.4 

50.6 

1873   . . . 

28.1 

28.8 

35.6 

45.7 

56.0 

68.8 

73.5 

71.4 

64.9 

56.3 

37.3 

36.3 

60.2 

1874. . . . 

34.5 

31.4 

38.0 

41.3 

68.2 

70.0 

73.6 

70.6 

68.1 

55,1 

42.8 

33.8 

51.4 

1875 

25.3 

23.2 

32.6 

42.6 

58.5 

67.5 

72.7 

71,9 

64.4 

52.3 

38.9 

33,0 

48.6 

1876^. . . 

33.9 

31.8 

35.2 

46.1 

58.0 

70.7 

76.4 

72.5 

61.8 

49.7 

44.5 

25.1 

50,5 

1877 

27.6 

35.6 

36.6 

48.0 

59.0 

68.8 

73.8 

74.3 

66.2 

56.6 

45,5 

39.3 

52.6 

1878 

32.1 

34.6 

43.8 

52.7 

58.2 

65.8 

74.6 

72.9 

67.0 

67.4 

43.6 

32.4 

52.9 

1879 

26.8 

27.6 

38.4 

45.9 

60.8 

68.8 

73.1 

70.9 

63.2 

59.8 

43 , 1 

37.3 

61.3 

1880 

39.8 

36.3 

35.7 

48.7 

04.8 

70.7 

73.2 

70.7 

65.7 

53,8 

39. 7\ 

27.7 

62.2 

1881 

25.8 

29.5 

36.9 

46.0 

60.2 

64.2 

72.6 

73.1 

72,2 

59.1 

46,3 

40.7 

62.2 

1882 

30.5 

35.6 

39.8 

46.1 

53.5 

68.2 

73.8 

71.7 

66,9 

58.5 

41.7 

32,2 

51.5 

1883 

27.8 

31.4 

33.6 

46.6 

59.1 

69.5 

73.3 

70.8 

63,1 

53,7 

45.0 

33.7 

50.6 

1884 

26.2 

3o.l 

37.5 

47.6 

58.8 

68.7 

70.1 

71.5 

69,6 

56.1 

43,2 

34.6 

51.6 

1885 

29.2 

23.1 

29.7 

47.7 

56.2 

67.3 

74.2 

70.8 

64.1 

54,5 

44,8 

36,0 

49.8 

1886 

28.5 

28.5 

36.9 

50.3 

58.5 

65.6 

72.9 

71.0 

67.1 

66.5 

45,3 

30.8 

61.0 

1887 

30.1 

33.7 

34.3 

47.7 

62.9 

68.2 

76.7 

71-.4 

63,1 

54,7 

43,7 

36.1 

61.9 

1888 

26,0 

■31.8 

32.9 

48.4 

59.3 

71.8 

72.6 

74,8 

66.2 

51.2 

46,8 

36.0 

51.5 

1889 

37.6 

28.0 

41.5 

51.6 

62.0 

70.4 

73.5 

71.5 

65,8 

52.0 

46,9 

41.4 

53.5 

1890 

40.2 

40.4 

37.5 

51.0 

60.6 

70.4 

73.4 

72.3 

66.8 

55.5 

45,9 

31.4 

53.8 

1891 

34.7 

37.5 

37.8 

52.0 

59.9 

69.6 

70.8 

73,6 

70.1 

54.2 

43.8 

41,8 

53.8 

1892 

30.3 

33.0 

34.6 

49.9 

59.4 

72.0 

74.8 

73,9 

66.0 

55.4 

42.6 

31,3 

61.9 

1893 

23.3 

29.6 

36.2 

47.8 

59.0 

69.4 

74.8 

74.4 

64.4 

57.6 

44,2 

35,1 

61.3 

1894 

34.6 

29.6 

44.5 

49.6 

60.8 

70.6 

76.1 

72,8 

69.8 

57,2 

42,2 

,36,8 

53.7 

1895 

30.1 

25.2 

36.4 

47.7 

59.4 

70.0 

70.8 

73,8 

69.7 

51,0 

46,0 

36.9 

61.4 

1896 

27.6 

30.2 

32.1 

50.4 

63.8 

66.5 

73.4 

73,0 

64,8 

51,9 

48,0 

32.1 

51.2 

1897 

29.4 

32.6 

39.2 

48.6 

59.3 

65.2 

72  8 

71,0 

65,4 

56.3 

44.1 

35.8 

51.6 

1898 

32.2 

33.0 

43.7 

46.8 

56.6 

68.9 

74.1 

74,3 

68.9 

57,6 

44,6. 

34.4 

52.9 

1899 

30.8 

26.9 

38.4 

49.6 

61.0 

72.2 

73.8 

73,6 

65.2 

58,2 

45,4 

36.4 

62.6 

1900 

33.2 

31.6 

35.0 

51.1 

60.8 

71.4 

76.4 

76.8 

70,8 

60,8 

48,7 
39, t 

35.2 

64.3 

1901 

31.5 

25.6 

38.5 

49.4 

58.6 

71.4 

78.1 

75.6 

68,4 

66,0 

34.4 

62.3 

1902 

29.2 

28.5 

44.0 

50.6 

60.2 

68.2 

73.6 

71,4 

65,9 

66,9 

50,0 

32.2 

52.6 

1903 

30.6 

34.4 

47.5 

52.2 

64.1 

64.0 

74.2 

69,2 

65,4 

56,6 

41.4 

30.1 

62.5 

1904 

24.1 

25.0 

33.4 

46.4 

63.6 

69.2 

73.6 

72,2 

65.9 

53.3 

41,4 

28,2 

49.9 

1905.... 

27.5 

24.  G 

40.0 

49.8 

60.5 

68.8 

75.4 

72,2 

66,8 

56,9 

43,8 

37,7 

52.0 

1906.... 

37.3 

31.2 

34.9 

51.7 

61.8 

71.5 

74.8 

75,3 

70.2 

66,1 

44,9 

32,7 

53.5 

1907 

32.2 

24.4 

40.8 

45.0 

55.3 

66.2 

74.8 

72.0 

67.8 

52,5 

45,2 

37,8 

61.2 

1908 

32.0 

28.1 

41.4 

50.6 

61.3 

71.6 

76.8 

72,5 

67,8 

59,6 

44,7 

35,2 

53.5 

1909 

33.2 

37.3 

38.3 

49.5 

60.4 

70.5 

73,4 

71.6 

65,6 

.53,2 

47,7 

31,4 

52.7 

1910 

32.4 

31.4 

44.7 

54.0 

60.2 

68.0 

77.8 

72,2 

68,4 

58.2 

41,6 

28,0 

53.1 

1911.... 

34.8 

31.4 

37.6 

48.2 

63.6 

68.3 

76.0 

71,8 

66,6 

65,6 

41,4 

39,2 

62.9 

1912.... 

23.5 

28.4 

36.8 

49.0 

60.7 

68.4 

74.0 

70,7 

65,9 

58,5 

46,6 

38,5 

51.8 

1913 

40.0 

30.9 

44.0 

51.0 

60.2 

69.2 

75.0 

72.7* 

64,6 

58,2 

46,9 

38,8 

54.3 

1914 

31.4 

25.3 

35.8 

46.6 

63.6 

67.6 

71.1 

73,7 

66,2 

59,0 

44.0 

31.5 

51.3 

1915 

34.1 

35.2 

36.4 

53.4 

57.7 

66.6 

72.5 

70.4 

69,0 

56.7 

45,4 

33.5 

52.6 

1916   ... 

35.4 

27.7 

32.2 

47.1 

59.8 

64.2 

73.8 

73.6 

66,0 

57,2 

44,8 

33.8 

51.3 

1917.... 

32.4 

27.8 

38.7 

47.2 

53.2 

68.3 

74.1 

74.6 

63.0 

52,0 

41,2 

25,0 

49,8 

1918 

21.6 

29.6 

41.2 

49.8 

64.0 

66.4 

72.7 

74.8 

62,8 

58.6 

45.7 

39.0 

52.2 

1919.... 

35.2 

34.7 

42.0 

48.8 

61.0 

69.7 

74.0 

70  2 

66  5 

58,4 

44,4 

30,0 

51.6 

Means 

30.9 

30.6 

37.9 

48.7 

59.9 

68.8 

74  0 

72.6 

66,3 

55,9 

44,0 

34,0 

52,0 

SNOW-COVERED    GROUND    AT    NEW    YORK    SINCE    1894. 
0,1  Inch  or  more  Including  sleet  at  8  P    M.     Monthly,  total  number  of  days  and  maximum   depth 
(Inches)      Seasonal,  total  number  of  days  and  maximum  number  of  consecutive  days. 


Oct.     y 

Nov. 

Dec. 

JA.N'. 

Feb. 

March. 

APRIL. 

Season. 

SE.V30N. 

Tot. 

Max. 

Tot, 

Max, 

Tot. 

Max. 

Tot, 

Max. 

Tot. 

Max. 

Tot, 

Max, 

Tot. 

Max. 

Tot. 

Cons. 

Dys. 

De'th 

Dys, 

De'th 

Dys. 

De'th 

Dys. 

De  th 

Dys. 

De'th 

Dys. 

De'th 

Dys. 

De'th 

Dys. 

Days 

1894-95 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

5,5 

13 

4,7 

26 

9.9 

4 

2.6 

0 

0 

49 

29 

1895-96.  .  . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

K 

2.0 

14 

2  4 

20 

14,1 

2 

1.7 

44 

15 

1896-97 

0 

0 

1 

2,6 

21 

7,8 

13 

10,0 

14 

6.6 

2 

0,6 

0 

0 

51 

18 

1897-98.  .  .  . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

2.0 

8 

6,2 

10 

6.0 

1 

0,5 

2 

2.5 

26 

16 

1898-99 

0 

0 

7 

9,8 

11 

8.2 

5 

4,8 

22 

%i 

3 

5,0 

0 

0 

48 

19 

1899-00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0.3 

7 

5 

6,0 

0 

0 

15 

5 

1900-01.-.  .  . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0,3 

4 

2  0 

17 

2.6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

18 

1901-02.  .  .  . 

0 

0 

1 

0,5 

8 

0,8 

13 

5,5 

25 

9  3 

5 

6,7 

0 

0 

52 

17 

1902-03. . .  . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

4.7 

6 

4,8 

13 

9.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

34 

13 

1903-04.  .  .  , 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

3,6 

26 

8.8 

14 

4,1 

3 

0.8 

0 

0 

56 

29 

1904-05.  .  .  . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 

11,8 

14 

9.0 

28 

8,5 

17 

2,0 

0 

0 

86 

53 

1905-06.  .  .  . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

R 

2,0 

5 

3,8 

13 

8,0 

0 

0 

24 

13 

1906-07 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0,1 

10 

5  8 

2S 

11,2 

16 

7,1 

2 

4,8 

57 

50 

1907-08 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

2,1 

9 

0,6 

18 

4  2 

2 

2,3 

0 

0 

36 

23 

1908-09 

0 

0 

0 

0 

S 

3.1 

13 

3,6 

6 

3  2 

4 

3,3 

n 

0 

31 

10 

1909-10 

0 

0 

2 

1,3 

7 

9.8 

22 

10,4 

5 

4  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

36 

27 

1910-11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

IH 

7.0 

4 

1,0 

15 

5  0 

2 

1,2 

0 

0 

39 

18 

1911-12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

6.0 

16 

2,9 

5 

1.4 

3 

1,3 

0 

0 

29 

8 

1912-13 

0 

0 

1 

0,5 

6 

11.0 

0 

0 

6 

1,0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

6 

1913-14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0.2 

3 

0,4 

18 

12,0 

15 

13,0 

0 

0 

37 

30 

1914-15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

■  0.4 

2 

0,9 

4 

3,4 

4 

5,6 

3 

9,0 

18 

4 

1915-16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

5,0 

3 

0  3 

23 

5,3 

23 

10,6 

2 

1,0 

62 

23 

1910-17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

12,0 

8 

1   3 

7 

3  6 

11 

6,5 

1 

1,4 

34 

11 

1917-18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

6,0 

25 

6,8 

14 

4.4 

1 

0.1 

2 

1.5 

63 

26 

1918-19 

0 

0 
ban  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
8 

0 

1 

0.1 

I 

0   1 

3 

1,0 

0 

0 

5 

2 

Means.  .  . 

t 

9 

14 

6 

1 

38 

'      t  Less  t 

ne. 

New  York  City  Weather  Records— Continued. 
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EXTREMES  OF  PRESSURE  AND  TEMPERATURE  AT  NEW  YORK  SINCE  1872. 


Month. 


January .  . . 
February .  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August. . . . 
September. 
October. . . . 
November . 
December. 


PRESSURE. 


High- 
est. 


30 .  02 
30.9-1 
30.95 
30  fiS 
30.52 
30.56 
30.51 
30.44 
30.61 
30.66 
30.80 
30.93 


Date. 


2,  1899 
5,  1S87 

18,  1013 
13,  191)a 
IS,  19140 

2,  1383 
21,  1892 

19,  1918 
7,  1888 

17,  1883 
IP,  1891 
28,  lS9r) 


Lowest. 


28.01 

28  98 
28.38 

29  14 
29  13 
29  34 
29  46 
29  28 
29 .  .34 
29.15 
2S.70 
28.97 


Date. 


3.  1913 
26.  iul8 

1,  1914 
2    1884 

4,  1893 
20,  1902 

3,  1909 
24.  1893 
23  1885 
-10,  1894 
13.  1904 
20,  1909 


Temperature. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


07 
09 
78 
91 
95 
97 
90 
102 
100 
88 
74 
68 


vDate. 


12,  1890 

5,  l,'-90 

30,  1910 
27,  1915 

31,  1895 

6,  1899 
3,  1898 

7,  1918 
7,  1881 
1,  1881ti 
1,  1882e 

23,  1891 


Mini- 
mum. 


—  6 

—  7 
3 

20 
31 
45 
60 
51 
39 
31 
7 

—  13 


Daje 


10,  U75 
S,  1918 
5,  1872 
5,  1S7  1 

1,  18S0/ 

2.  1907 
15,  1873 
27.  188."> 

30,  1912 

31,  1917 
30,  1875 
30,  1917 


(a)  Also  In  1895,  12th  day.     (ft)  Also  in  1903.  2(i  day.     (d)  Also  In  1879,  IGth  day. 
12th  day.     (f)  Also  in  1876,  1st  day. 

WIND    V^ELOCITY   AT   NEW    YORK   SINCE    18SS. 
(Highest  in  miles  per  hour,  directloa  and  date.). 


(f)  Also  in  1909. 


Month. 


Jiinuary. .  . 
February . . 
March .  . .  . 

April 

May 

June 


Max. 
Veloo'y 


S'O 

^6 

92 

84 

90 

(  72 

"!  72 


J  liiec- 
tloii. 


inv 


Day. 


3 

22 
28 
23 
27 
S 
10 


Year. 


1013 
1912 
1919 
1912 
1914 
1902 
1911 


Month. 


luly 

August. . .  . 

September. 

October .  .  . 
November. 
December . 


1   Max. 

Direc- 

Day. 

Veloc'y 

tion. 

88 

nw 

23 

76 

nw 

12 

J  72 

SW 

J 

^72 

nw 

26 

76 

nw 

10 

76 

w 

21 

90 

nw 

26 

Year. 


EXTREMES  OF  PB,ECIPlTAYiON  AND  SNOWFALL,  AT  NEW  ..YORK  SINCE  1884. 


MONTH 


Precimtation. 


Greatest 

in24Hrs.    Day.  Year 


48 
25 


3.60 
3.72 


17 
88 


8-9 

11-12 

2.''>-20 

.i-O 

7-8 

14-15 


Jan ... 
Feb.  . 
March 
April .  . 
May.    . 

June. . 

''Records  extendin};  to  winter  of  1884-5  only. 
trace,  less  than  0.1  inch. 


1384 
1886 
1876 
1886 
1908 
1917 


Snowfall.» 


Greatest 

in24Hrs.    Day.  Ye.ir. 


13.1 

17.8 
10.5 
10.2 
T. 
0 


14 

17-18 

12 

3-4 

6 


1910 
1893 
1888 
1915 
1891 


Month 


July 
Aui; . 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov . 
Dec. 


PKECSPITATION. 


Greatest 

in24Hrs.    Day.  Year, 


80 
05 
17 
40 

02 


2.93 


26 

10-17 

23 

8-9 

15-16 

13-14 


1S72 
1909 
18S2 
1903 
1832 
1909 


,S.\OWl'ALL.' 


Greatest 
in24IIrs.    Day 


8  8 
14.0 


11 

26-27 
26-27 


t  Also  in  1903,  26t.:i  and  27tii,  and  in  1885,  30th. 


lO'.un 

1898 

1890^ 

•"I"'", 


SEASONAL   SNOWFALL    AT 

NEW   YORI 

j;  SI 

NCE 

1S84. 

Season. 

4^ 

o 

> 

o 

"-A 

T. 

i 

Q 

9  4 

i 
>-> 

4  0 

i 

i 

s 

a 
o 

o 

to 

Season . 

O 

> 

o 

i 
n 

10  5 

0 

< 

T 

>4 
0 

3 

'0 

1884-85. 

0 

16  7 

5  9 

T 

0 

36.6 

1902-03 

0 

0 

9  6 

5  9 

•  0 

1885-86 . 

T 

0  1 

t1  3 

18  0 

47 

0.2 

T 

0 

23.9 

1903-04 

•1'. 

1' 

7  7 

15  2 

'.)  1 

0 

.;  0 

1886-87 

0 

T 

21  9 

9  3 

11  9 

?  3 

4  1 

0 

49  5 

1904-05. 

0 

0  h 

27  8 

19  3 

';  2 

3  '. 

T. 

0 

.'.8 

1887-88. 

0 

0  3 

9  0 

11  7 

3  5 

?.?.  1 

A     . 

0 

46  6 

1905-06 

0 

T 

0  V 

3  0 

5  0 

l.i'i 

1. 

0 

U2  1 

1888-89 

0 

n  9 

T 

3  0 

7  0 

11  (\ 

0 

0 

21  9 

1900-07 

1 

■r 

0.5 

10  9 

21   1 

13  :s 

(I  1 

0 

2  4 

1889-90. 

0 

0  1 

7  5 

T 

4  0 

?,1   3 

1  2 

0 

34  1 

1907-08 

0 

'1' 

4.4 

10  0 

13  V 

ij    •.■ 

i 

0 

;2  2 

1890-91. 

n 

T. 

19  3 

11  9 

4  2 

4  3 

T 

T 

39  7 

1908-09 

0 

0  1) 

.').l 

9  .) 

1  4 

i ' 

I 

0 

J, (.7 

1891  92 

0 

T 

T 

13  1 

0  5 

19  9 

3  0 

0 

30  5 

1909-10. 

0 

1  0 

U,4 

16  6 

5  3 

0  '.' 

,v , 

0   ' 

'U  7 

1892-93. 

0 

1?  3 

3  4 

',',0  3 

32  0 

0  0 

3  0 

0 

77  6 

1910-11. 

0 

r 

8,9 

1   1 

12  i; 

2  jy 

O.V 

0 

■.  0 

1893-94. 

0 

0 

8  0 

10  ?. 

37  9 

T 

T 

0 

56  1 

1911-12 

0 

1  0 

7  3 

9  0 

1  8 

r. 

0 

3  3 

1894-95. 

0 

0  7 

8  9. 

12  3 

8  2 

r,  a 

1  0 

0 

3()  2 

1912-13 

0 

0  8 

11,8 

0  3 

2  4 

6  i 

1- 

0 

1  ')  4 

1895-90 

0 

T. 

T 

3  0 

8  8 

28  5 

1,7 

0 

42  0 

1913-14 

0 

0 

0  3 

1.2 

14  1 

21  : 

'!. 

0 

■■:  1 

1896-97 . 

n 

3  8 

12  0 

11  7 

8  8 

2  2 

T. 

0 

39  1 

1914-15 

0 

0 

2  4 

4  0 

2  5 

1   I 

10  2 

0 

■  8 

1897-98 

0 

1.0 

?.  9 

8  7 

2  5 

1  9 

2  0 

0 

20.1 

1915-16 

0 

■V 

8  1 

0  V 

11  4 

23  t 

3  3 

0 

■  3 

1898-99 

0 

14  0 

1    1 

0  1 

27  5 

n  0 

T. 

0 

58  3 

1916-17 

0 

■V 

13  7 

.')  9 

12  2 

11  4 

b  !) 

0 

>  7 

1899-00 

0 

T 

0  ?. 

0  8 

11   4 

7  7 

T. 

0 

20.1 

1917-18. 

0 

0.3 

11  7 

13.6 

3.5 

U  6 

2.6 

0 

J2  3 

1900-01 . 

0 

T 

0  5 

2  9 

5  8 

T 

0 

0 

9.2 

1918-19 

0 

0 

0.4 

0  A 

0  '/ 

1  9 

1'. 

0 

o  3 

1901-02. 

0 

0.6 

11 

9  4 

13  4 

6.S 

q- 

0 

31.3 

1919-    .  . 

0 

T 

V.9 

J^'-'-L 

-'  •  •  • 

NOTE — "T."  trace,  snow  less  ihun  0.1  inr/h. 

MISCELLANEOUS    DATA    FOR    1919.  ^,       .    ,^    . 

Barometric  Pressure  (reduced  to  sea  level)— Mean,  30.04  inches;  highest,  30.83  inches,  Mv.rch  15;  low.st, 

29  27  inchss    Fcbruiiry   15. 
Temperature— Greatest  dally  range,  36°,  December  14;  least  daily  ransje,  4°,  July  20.     Grcniest  mont''ly 

range  60°   December;  least  montnly  range,  33°,  August.     Highesl  mean  of  three  consecuuve  days,  87  . 

July  3-5;  lowest  mean  of  three  consecutive  days,  12°,  December  10-18.        ,„„,..  x    i,    i  ,.„ 

Precipitation— Longest  period  without  a  measurable  amouut  of  precii>itation  (0.01  Inch  oy  r.'.oi  e) ,  u  da \  .s. 

May  26-June  5  and  November  14-24.     Greatest  number  of  consecutive  days  with  preclpit;!  Lion  iQJH  .;icn 

or  more),  6,  July  18-23  and  November  25-30.  ,      ,  ^.  , 

Snow— Greatest  amount  in  24  houi-s,  2.0  inches,  December  24-25.     Greatest  depth  of  snow  on  the  groi'.nd, 

measured  at  8  P.  M.,  1.9  inches,  December  19.     Last  snow  in  Spring  occurred  April  20;  first  snoi.-  la 

Autumn   occurj-ed    November    19.  ,  j   .      ■,  „=      ».,    i  „»,.„„.  .i..o^ 

Frost — In  Spring:  last  killing  frost  occurred  April  25;  last  light  frost  occurred  April  26.     in  ^lUtumn.  nrst 

light  frost  occurred  October  8;  first  killing  frost  occurred  November  14. 
Tbunderstorms— First,  April  15;  last,  October  16.     HAir^June  20;  July  26.     AOttO«A3— .Vofie. 
Sunshine  (number  of  hours)— January,  148;  February,  182;  March,  203;  April,  242;  Ma/,  253    June.  318, 

July,  298;  August,  270;  September,  220;  October,  150;  November,  142;  December,  117.     Total  for  year. 

2,543,  or  56  per  cent,  of  the  possible  hours  of  daylight. 
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New  York  City — Places  of  Amusement. 


THEATRES    IN    MANHATTAN. 


Astor  (1131)  B'way  and  45th  St. 
Belasco  (l,000>.  44tli  St ,  nr  Bway 
Belmont  (Norwonb,  615),  121  W. 

48tn  St. 
Bilou  (New,  5891  45t,b  nr  B'way 
Booth  (708),  46lh  St ,  nr  Bway 
Bramhall  (206)  138- -W  27lb  St 
Broadburst  (1,118).  4.5th  nr.  B'way. 
Broadway  (1,687)  Bway  &  4lst  St. 
Bron.K  Opera  House  (1,918),  149th 

St  .  near  3d  Ave. 
Burland  a. 7991  98o  Prospect  Ave. 
Candler  (l.e.-ill.  226  AV  42d  St. 
Casino  (1.477),  B'way  and  39th  St 
Central  (922).  47th  St  and  B'way 
Century  (2.890),  Central  Park  West 

and  67th  St. 
Century  Roof  (422)    Central  Park 

West.  62d  to  63d  St. 
Cohan  &  Harris  (1.051).  42d  St.,  nr. 

7tU  Ave. 
Cohan's,  Geo.   M    (1  111),   B'way 

and  43d  St 
Columbia  (1,313).  7th  Ave.  &  47th. 
Comedy  (718) ,  4  Ut  St. .  nr.  6th  Ave. 
Cort  (1,043),  48th  St.,  nr.  B'way. 
Criterion  (886),  B  way  and  44th  St. 
Dalys  (1,149)  1221  B'way. 
Deutsch.  Irving  PI.  (1,133),  7  Irving 

PI. 
Elliott.  Maxlne,  (924)   39th  St.,  nr 

B'way. 


(Seating  Capacity  in  Parentheses) . 

Eltinge    (842),  42d  St.  nr.  Bway 
Empire,  Man.  (1,099).  B'way  and 

40th  St. 
Forty-eighth   St     (969),    48tli   St. 

near  B  way. 
Forty-fourth  Si.   (1,323),  44th  St., 

near  B'way. 
FourteenthSt  (1.1111  109  W.  14th. 
Fulton -t94 3)    46th  St.    nr    B'way. 
Gables  (1,081),  235  Bowery 
Gaiety  (806).  B'way  and  46th  St. 
Garden  (1,092),  Mad  Ave  &  27th 
Garrick  (537),  G3  W.  35th  St. 
Globe  (1.190),  B'way  &  46th  St. 
Gotham   (1,272),   165  E.   125th  St. 
Grand    Harlem    (1,485)      125    W. 

125th  St. 
Greenwich  Village  (388),  4th  St.  & 

7th  Ave. 
Harris  (770),  42d  St.,  nr.  Sth  Ave. 
Hippodrome   (4,623),    6th   Ave.    & 

43d  St, 
Hudson  (1,077),  44th  nr.  6th  Ave 
Irvmg  Place  (1,133),  Irving  PI.  & 

15th  St. 
Kessler's    (1,689),   Hoof    (817),   35 

2d  Ave. 
Knickerbocker    (1,412),    B'way    & 

38th  St. 
Lenox  (904),  8  Lenox  Ave. 
Liberty  (1,210),  42d  St.,  nr.  B'way 
Lincoln   (834),  56  W.   135th  St. 
Little  (600),  238  W^  44th  St. 


Loew's  7th  Ave.  (1,542),  124th  & 

7th  Ave. 
Longacre  (1,019),  48th  nr.  B'way. 
Lyceum  (957),  45th  St.,  nr.  B'way. 
Lyric  (1,406),  42d  St.,  nr.  7th  Ave. 
Manhattan  Opera  House   (3,246), 

315  W.  34th  St. 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  (3,306), 

B'way  and  40th  St. 
Miller  s,  Henry (946),  124  W.  43d  St. 
Moroseo  (893),  217  W.  45th  St. 
New  Amsterdam  (1,702),  42d  St., 

near  7th  Ave.;  Hoot  (602). 
Norworth  (Belmont    515),  121  W. 

48th  St. 
Park  (1,510),  Roof  (420),  2  Colum- 

Playhouse  (879).  48th,  nr.  B'way, 
Plymouth  (1.042),  236  W.  45th  St. 
Princess  (299 ).  39th  St.,  nr.  6th  Ave. 
Punch  &  Judy  (299)  49th  St..  near 

7th  Ave. 
Republic  (901),  42d  St.  nr.  B'way. 
Riviera  (1,674),  B'way  &  97th  St. 
Selwyn  (1.067),  W.  42d  St. 
Shubert  (1,395),  44th  St.,  nr.  B'way. 
Standard  (1,473),  B'way  &  90th  St. 
Thirty-ninth  St.  (673),  39th  St.,  ur. 

B'way. 
Thomashefsky    (1.901),    111-17   E. 

Houston  St. 
Times  Square  (1,043),  W.  42d  St. 
Winter  Garden  (1,493),  B'way  & 

50th  St. 


MANHATTAN    HALLS,    STADIUMS.    ETC. 


Aeolian  Hall  (1.310).  34  W,  43d  St. 
Brash  Stadium  (38,000),  Polo  Gr'ds, 
Carnegie  Hall  (2,6321,  7th  Ave.  & 

57  th  St. 
Carnegie  Lyceum,  Carnegie  Hall. 

MANHATTAN   AND   BRONX    VAUDEVILLE    THEATRES   AND    MOTION   PICTURE   HOUSES. 


Grand  Central  Palace  (1,200),  Le.x- 

Inglon  Ave.  &  46th  St. 
Madison  Square  Garden,  Madison 

Ave.  &  25th  St.;  galleries  seat 


6,700,  arena  seats  4,092,  boxes 
seat  500 
Stadium,    City    College    (17,000), 
Amsterdam  Ave.  &  136th  St. 


demy  of  MuSlc.  (2.602).  14th  St. 

&   Irving  PI. 
Adelphi   (980).   Bway  &  89th  St. 
Alhambra  (1,386).  7th  Ave.  126th. 
American  (1,695),  Roof  (1.154).  Sth 

Ave.   &   42d   St. 
Apollo  (1,197),  7th  Ave.  &  125th  St 
Arena    i953).   623  8lh  Ave.:   Roof 

(902). 
Atlantic  Garden  (857)  50  Bowery. 
Audubon  (2,638),  B'way  &  165th. 
Avenue  B  (1,800),  Ave.  B  &  5th  St. 
Boulevard  (2,087).  Southern  Boule- 

vara  &  Westchester  Ave. 
Bronx     (1,682),    Melrose    Ave.    & 

150th  St. 
Bronx  Strand   (1.184),   827   West- 

ctiGS  tcr  A V6 
Bunny,  and  Roof   (702-672),  3589 

B'way. 
Burland  (1,799),  985  Prospect  Ave. 
Capitol   (4,624).  B'way  &  51st  St. 
Chelsea    (8761     312   Sth   Ave. 
Circle   (1,671)     B'way   &   60th   St, 
City  (2.378),  114  E.  14lh  St. 
Claremont  (1  1001,  B'way  &  135th 
Clinton    (1,622),   82   Clinton   St. 
Coleman's   (729)     745  Westchester 

Ave. 
Coliseum  (3,095),  ISlst  &  B'way. 
Colonial  (1,474),  B'way  &  62d  St 
Crescent  (1,643),  1175  Boston  Rd, 
Crotona  (2,210),  Tremont  Ave.,  nr 

Park  Ave. 
Delancey  Street  (1,776)    Delancey 

&  Suffolk  Sts. 
DycUraan  (1,514),  552  W.  207th  St. 
Eighth  Ave.    (876),   312  Sth  Ave. 
Elghty-llrst   St.    (2,015),  B'way  & 

81st  St. 
Elghty-sbcih  St    (1,406),  86th  St., 

nr.  3d  Ave 
Elsmere     (1,574),     1924     Crotona 

Parkway. 


Empire    (1,660),    864    Westchester 
Ave 

Empire     Rictimond     (775),     2094 
Richmond  Terrace. 

Empress    (602),   544   W'.    181st   St. 

Grand    Harlem     (r,485),     125    W. 
125th  St. 

Fourteenth   St.    (1,111),    14th   St., 
nr.    6th   Ave. 

Grand   Opera   House    (2,086).   Sth 
Ave.  &  23d  St. 

Grant   (669).   11  W.  116th  St. 

Greeley  Square  (1,899),  6th  Ave.  & 
30th  St. 

Hamiltoji  (1,892),  B'wav  &  146th 

Harlenj  Opera  House  (1,734),  125th 
St.,  nr.  7th  Ave. 

Hurtig  &  Seamon's  (1,755),  125th 
St.,  nr.  Sth  Ave. 

Hyde  Grade  (771),  1,770  3d  Ave. 

Japanese    Garden    (1,640),    Bway 
97th  St. 

Jefferson  (1,921),  lit.h  St.    nr.  2d 
Ave. 

Keystone   (1,042).   2,633   B'way. 

Lafayette    (1,425),    7th    .Ave.     nr. 
132d  St. 

Lexington  ^2,559),  Lex.  Ave.  &  51st. 

Liberty   (1,178)   Richmond,   Beact) 
St.  Rd. 

Lincoln  Square  (1,539),  B'way  nr. 
66th  St 

Loew's  Forty-second  St.  (1,258), 
132  E.  42d  St.;  Loew's  One  Hun- 
dred and  Sixteenth  St.  (1,809), 
132  W  116th  St.;  Loew's  Ameri- 
can (1,695);  Roof  (1,1541,  8t.h 
Ave.  &  42d  St.;  Loew's  Boule- 
vard (1,975),  Southern  Boule- 
vard &  Westchester  Ave.-  Loew's 
Victoria  (2,394),  235  W.  125th  St. 
Lyric  (1,406),  213  W,  42d  St. 
McKlnley  Square  (1,464)  Boston 
Rd.,  nr.  169th  St. 


Majestic  (1,400).  Roof  (^86),  1495 
St.  Nicholas  Ave. 

Manhattan  (8951.  Roof  (643),  209 
Manhattan  Ave. 

Metropolis   (1,150),   2652  3d  Ave. 

Mount  Morris  (1,501),  Sth  Ave.  & 
116th  St. 

National  (2,333),  Bergen  Ave.  & 
149th  St. 

National  Winter  Garden  (983), 
111-17   E.   Houston  St. 

Nemo  (900),  2834  B'v.'ay. 

New  York  (1,633),  15'20  B'way. 

North  Star  (1,212),  1250  5th  Ave. 

Odeon  (868)    52  Clinton  St. 

Odeon   (960),  260  W.    145th  St. 

Olympla  (1,250),  2778  B'way. 

Olympic   (758),   143  E.   14th  St. 

Orpheum  (2,230),  3d  Ave.,  86-S7tti. 

Palace  (1,733).  B'way  &  47th  St. 

Palace-Richmond  (487),  108  Rich- 
mond Ave.  ? 

Park-Richmond  (487).  139  Canal  St. 

Peoples  (1,454)    201  Bowery. 

Plaza  tI600).  M.adison  Ave.  &  59th 

Plaza-Bronx  (944),  187th  St.  and 
Wabash  Ave 

Plymouth   (965),  60  W.   116th  St. 

Proctor's  (1,654),  Lex.  Av.  &  125th. 

Proctor's  Fltth  Ave.  (1,206),  B'way 
&  28th  St. 

Proctor's  Fifty-eighth  St.  (1,639). 
5Sth    St.,    nr.    3d   Ave. 

Proctor's  Twenty-third  St.  (1,090), 
143  W.  23d  St. 

Proctor's  125th  St.  (1,681).  112  E. 
125th' St. 

Prospect  (1,500),  Prospect  &  West- 
chester Aves. 

Regent  (1.854),  7th  Ave.  &  116th. 

Regu  (936) ,  Roof  (952) ,  60  W.  1 16th. 

Rlalto  (1,960),  7th  Ave.  &  42d-St. 

Rio  (2,603),  160th  St.  &  B'way. 

Riverside  (1,760),  B'way  &  96th  St. 


New  York  City — Theatres;  Street  Numbers;  Exchanges. 
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NEW  \0.RK;  CITY  :pLACES  OF  AMUSEMENTS— ConHrewed. 


Rivoli   (2  122).    1620  Broadway. 

Royal-Bowery  (1,107\  167  Bowery 

Royal-Broux  (2,196).  427  West- 
chester Ave. 

Savoy  (700V  U2  W    3H))  St. 

Seventh  Ave.  (l.osai.  2081  7fh  Ave. 

Spooner  (1,810),  963  Southern  Blvd. 

Stanley  (656),  .590  YtU  Ave. 

Star  (2,343),  Lex;  Ave.  &  107ta  St. 

Strand  (2,989^,  B'vvay  &  47th  St 

Strand,  Bronx  (1,13+).  827  West- 
chester Ave. 


Superior  (886),  431  3d  Ave. 
Symphony  (§00)  95th  St.  &  B'way 
Thalia  (1,300)    50  Bowery* 
Tremont  (987)    1942  Webster  Ave. 
Tiffany    (601).    Roof    (5821,    1007 

Tiffany  St 
Tuxedo   (732),  650  3(1   \Vc. 
Union  Square  (1  023).  56  E.  Ht.h  St. 
United   States    (1  627)     195th   St., 

Webster  Ave 
Vanderbilt  (771)    148  W    48tU  St. 


Valentine  (1,252),  Rool  (484).  N. 
E  Fordham  &  Valentine  Aves. 

Victory  (1,772),  3024  3d  Ave. 

Washinetoa  (1,432),  1805  Amster- 
dam Ave. 

West  End  (864),  125th  St.,  nr.  St. 
Nicholas  Ave.    ■  • 

Webster  (881),  Webster  Ave.  & 
167th  St. 

Yorlcviile  (1,165),  157  E.  86th  St. 


BROOKLYN    AND    QUEENS    AMUSEMENT    PLACES. 


Academy  of  Music  (2.701).  Latay- 

ette  Ave.  &  St    Felix  St 
Alhambra   (1,700\   7872   Knicker- 
bocker Ave 
American  Music  Hall  (890)    105th 

St.  &  Ocean  Av^;.    Q 
Amphlon  (I  420),  Bedlord  Ave  ,  nr 

South  10th  Si. 
Bay  Ridge  (1,796),  3d  Ave.  &  72d 
Bedford  (1,931),  Bedford  Ave    & 

Bergen  St. 
Bijou  (1,570),  Smith  &  Livingston 

Sts. 
Brighton  Beach  Music  Hall  (1835) 

Brighton  Beach. 
Broadway  (2.088)  B'way  &  Myrtle. 
Bushwick  (2  208).  B'woy  <£r  Howard. 
Casino   (1,473K    Flatbusli   Ave.   & 

State  Si. 
Century  (952)    1102  N  j3ii-;\ud  Ave. 
Comedy  U  074),  194  Griiud  St. 
Crescent  (1,529)   460  Hudson  .'V.ve. 
De  Kalb  (2,242),  Do  Kalb  Ave.  & 

B'way. 
Duffield   (921),  249  Diifflcld  St. 
Electra  (682),  7418-20  3d  Ave 
Empire   (1,661),   B'way   &   Ralph. 
Evergreen  0,104),  920  Seneca  Ave., 

Queens. 
Family  (284)    TOl-3  Union  St. 
Fifth  Avenue  (1,040)    Sth  Ave.  & 

4th  St. 
Flatbush  (1,695),  Flat'sh  &  Cliurch. 
Folly  (1,919).  21   Graham  Ave. 


Fulton   (1  5281    Fulton  St.  &  No- 
strand  Ave. 
Garden  U. 050)  4564  Jamaica  Ave., 

Queens. 
Garden  Roof  (8101.  4564  Jamaica 

Ave.    Queens 
Gayoty  (1  620)    B  way  &  Throop. 
Gold  (920)    035-37  Broadway 
Gotham  (I  086)    Fulton  St.  &  Ala- 
bama Ave 
Grand  Onera  House   (1,422),  Elm 

PI.,  nr.  FuUon  St. 
Greenpoinl      1 1  822)       Manhattan 

Ave.  &  Calyer  Sf. 
Halsey  (2  262),  Halsey  St.  &  B'way. 
Hamilton  (1000),  Hamilton  Ave  & 

Hick?  St. 
Hendersons     Music     Hall     (610). 

Bowery,  Coney  Island 
Howe's    Brownsville     (845),      482 

Hopkinson  Ave. 
Jamaica    f  1,796),    314    Fulton   St., 

Jamaica,    Queens. 
Keeney's  (2,256),  Livingston  St.  & 

Hanover  Place. 
Liberty     (1,467).     Liberty    St.    & 

Watklns  Ave 
Linden   (914)    815  Flatbush  Ave. 
Lyceum  (941),  84  Montrose  Ave. 
Lyric  (934),  16-20  Seigel  St. 
•Majestic    (1.826),    Fulton    St.    & 

Rockwell  Place 
Metropolitan     (3.66S)      Fulton    & 

Smith  Sts 
Montauk  (1,409).  Hanover  PI.,  nr. 

Fulton  St. 


Morrison  (1,016),  Ocean  Ave.,  Bath 

Beach. 
Myrtle  (832),  1374  Myrtle  Ave. 
New  Brighton  (1,526),  Ocean  Park- 
way &  Sea  Breeze. 
Olympic    (1,564),   Adams   St.,   nr. 

Fulton  St. 
Orpheum    (1,874),    Fulton    St.    & 

Rockwell     Place. 
Oxford     (689),    Flatbusb    Ave.    & 

State  St. 
Palace  (1,628),  E.  N.  Y.  Ave.  & 

Douglas  St. 
Prospect  (2,448) ,  9th  St.,nr.  5th  Ave . 
Putnam  (928),  966  Fulton  St. 
Rialto  (1,55'2),  Flatbush  Ave.  and 

Canarsie  Lane. 
Ridgewood    (2,159),    Cypress    and 

Myrtle  Aves. 
Royal   (797),   15  Willoughby  St. 
Sheffield    (1,325),   308-10   Sheffield 

Ave. 
Shubert  (1,766),  850  Monroe  St. 
Star  (1,437),  J?.y  and  Fulton  Sts. 
Strand     (2,870),     Fulton     St.     & 

Rockwell  PI. 
Sumner  (976) ,  209-71  Sumner  Ave. 
Stelnway     (894),     Stelnway     and 

Jamaica  Aves.,   Q. 
T.  N.  F.  (625),  597  East  16th  St. 
Universal  (572),  162-166  16th  St. 
Warwick      (1,446),      Fulton     and 

Jerome    Sts. 
West  End  (848),  5128  New  Utrecht 

Ave..  _ 

Whitney  (928),  829  Fresh  Pond  Rd. 


HOW    TO    FIND    ANY    STREET    NUMBER    IN    NEW    YORK. 

To  find  what  street  is  nearest,  take  tiie  number,  cancel  last  flgure,~'and  divide  by  2,  add  the  key  number 
found  below.  The  result  will  be  the  nearest  street.  Tiie  key  numbers  are:  Avenue  A.  3;  Avenue  B,  3- 
Avenue  C,  3-  Avenue  D,  3:  B'irst  Avenue,  3;  Second  Avenue,  3.  Third  Avenue,  9  or  10;  Fourth  Avenue,  8 
Fifth  Avenue  to  Central  Park,  18  or  17;  above  Mount  Morris  Park,  24:  Sixth  Avenue,  6;  Seventh  Avenue 
12-  Eighth  Avenue.  9;  Ninth  Avenue,  13:  Tenth  Avenue.  14;  Eleventh  Avenue,  15;  Lexmgion  Avenue,  22 
Madison  Avenue,  26-  Park  Avenue,  34  or  35,  Columbus,  Amsterdam,  and  West  End  Avenues,  59  or  60 
Broadway  above  14t'h  Street  (subtract),  30  or  31;  Central  Park  West,  divide  house  number  by  10,  and 
add  60;  Riverside  Drive,  divide  hou.se  number  by  TO,  and  add  72. 


PRICES 

FOR 

NEW    YORK    STOCK 

EXCHANGE 

SEATS. 

Yeah. 

High. 

Low. 

Yeak. 

High. 

Low. 

Year 

High. 

Low. 

Year. 

High. 

Low. 

1919... 

.5110,000 

368,000 

1906... 

896,000 

.578,000 

1393... 

520,000 

515,250 

18S0. . . 

526,000 

.514,000 

1918. . . 

65,000 

49,000 

1905. . . 

95,000 

72,000 

1892... 

22,000 

17,500 

1879, . . 

16,000 

5,100 

1917.. . 

70,000 

45,000 

1904.. . 

81,000 

57,000 

1891.. . 

24,000 

16.000 

1878... 

9,500 

4,000 

1916. . . 

76,000 

60,000 

4?;ooo 

1903.  .  . 

82,000 

51  000 

1890.. . 

22,500 

17,000 

1877... 

7,750 

4,500 

1915  . . 

74,000 

1902. . . 

81  000 

65  000 

1889. . . 

23,000 

19,000 

1876.. . 

5,60C 

4,000 

1914. . . 

55,000 

34,000 

1901.  .  . 

80,000 

49,500 

1888. . . 

24,000 

17,000 

1875... 

6,7.5r 

4,250 

1913     . 

53.000 

37,000 

1900... 

47,500 

37,500 

1887. . . 

30,000 

19,000 

1874. . . 

5,000 

4,2.50 

1912 

74,000 

55,000 

1899.. . 

40  00(1 

29,500 

1886... 

33,000 

23,000 

1873.  .  . 

7,700 

5,000 

1911.    . 

73,000 

65,000 

1898... 

29,750 

19,000 

1885. . . 

34,000 

20,000 

1872.. . 

"  6,000 

4,300 

1910 

94,000 

65,000 

1897... 

22,000 

15.000 

1884... 

27,000 

20,000 

1871... 

4,500 

2,750 

1909 

94,000 
80,000 

73,000 

1896... 

•20,000 

14,000 

1883... 

30,000 

23,000 

1870... 

4,500 

4,000 

1908.. . 

51,000 

1895... 

20.000 

17,000 

1882... 

32,500 

20,000 

1869. , . 

7,500 

3,000 

1907 . .  . 

88,000 

51,000 

1894... 

21,250 

18,000 

1881... 

30,000 

22,000 

EXCHANGES 

Coffee  and  Sugar— 113  Pearl  St. 
Consolidated  Stock — 36  Beaver  St. 
Cotton — Beaver  and  William  Sts. 
Cotton  and  Grain  (Amer.)- 81  Broad  St. 
Crockery  Boai'd  of  Trade— 126  FUth  Ave. 
Fire  Insurance — 123  William  St. 
Frult^-204  Franklin  St. 
Fruit  (dried) — 6  Harrison  St. 


IN    MANHATTAN. 

Iron  and  Steel  Board  of  Trade — 233  Broadway. 

Jewelers'  Board  of  Trade — 15  Maiden  Lane. 

Maritime — 78  Broad  St. 

Mercantile — 6  Harrison  St. 

Metal — 111  Broadway. 

Produce — Broadway  and  Beaver  St. 

Real  Estate — 14  Vesey  St. 

Stock— 10  Broad  St. 
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New  York  City — Museums. 


Metropolitan  Museijm 


MUSEUMS    IN    N 

OF  Art — Fifth   Ave.   and 


80th-84th  Sts.    Open;  Winter,  10  A.  M.  to  ^.  M.; 

Summer,  10  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M.    Free  daily  Tbxcept 

Mondays  and  Fridays,  2oc.). 
Amkrican  Museum  of  Natural  History — 77th  St. 

between  Columbus  Ave.  and  Central  Park  West. 

Open,  free,  every  day;  week  days,  10  A.  M.  to  5 

P.  M.:  Sundays,  1  P.  M.  to  5  P.  M. 
New   York  Historical  Society  and  Museum — 

Central  Park  West  and  76tb  St.    Open  daily  except 

Sunday,  tree:  1  P.  M.  to  5  P.  M.    Closed  during 

August  and  on  Christm.is,  New  Year's,  and  July  4* 
New  York  Botanical  Garden— Bronx  Park  north 

of  Peltiam  Parkway.    Open  daily. 


EW    VORK    CITY. 

Bronx  zoo — Bronx  Park.  Open  daily.  Winter,  10  A. 
M.  to  4.30  P.  M.;  Summer,  9  A.  M.  to  half  an  hour 
before  sunset.  Free  (except  Mondays  and  Thurs- 
days, 25c.). 

Central  Park  Zoo — Fifth  Ave.  and  63d  St.  Open 
daily,  free. 

Brooklyn  Institute — Eastern  Parkway  and  Wash- 
ington Ave.  Open  daily,  weekdays  9  A.  M.  to 
6  P.  M.;  Sundays,  2  P.  M.  to  6  P,  M.;  Thursday 
evenings,  7.30  to  9.45.  Free  (except  Mondays  and 
Tuesdays,  2,'Vc.). 

Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden — Flatbush  Ave.  and 
Malbone  St.   (Empire  B'l'v'd).    Open  daily,  free. 


METROPOLITAN    MUSEUM    OF    ART. 

The  museum  was  Incorporated  April  13,  1870.  "for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining  .  .  . 
a  museum  and  library  of  art,  of  encouraging  and  developing  the  study  of  tlic  fine  arts,  and  the  application 
of  arts  to  manufacture  and  practical  life,  of  advancing  the  general  knowledge  of  kindred  subjects,  and.  to 
that  end,  of  furnisliing  popular  instruction."  After  one-lialf  century  of  growth,  it  ha3"to-day,  through  be- 
quests, gifts,  and  purchases,  collections  of  incalculable  value,  embracing  both  fine  and  decorative  arts.  Tj;iey 
comprise  objects  in  almost  every  material — marbie,  stone,  wood,  pottery,  porcelain,  glass,  metals,  lace, 
textiles,  &c. — and  embody  man's  attempts  throughout  the  ages  to  achieve  his  ideals  of  beauty.  In  date 
they  range  from  3000  B.  C.  to  the  nineteenth  century  and  represent  the  ancient  world — Assyria.  Babylonia, 
Cyprus.  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome — the  Orient,  including  China,  Japan,  Corea,  India,  Persia,  and  Asia 
Minor:  Europe  from  the  Early  Christian  and  Byzantine  Art  tln-ough  the  Romanesque,  Gothic,  Renaissance, 
and  later  periods;  and  our  own  country. 

These  collections  are  housed  in  a  building  erected  by  the  city,  in  Central  Park,  affording  275.000  square 
feet  of  exhibition  floor  space.  Among  the  most  noteworthy  individual  objects  or  collections  are  the  mastaba 
tomb  erected  about  4,500  vears  ago  in  the  Egyptian  cemetery  at  Sakkara  for  a  Theban  dignitary  named 
Perueb  and  re-erected  licre"  in  its  original  form,  with  its  painted  scenes  in  low  relief  still  preserved;  six  large 
alabaster  reliefs  from  the  palace  in  Nimroud  of  Ashur-nasir-pal,  who  reigned  over  Assyria  from  885  to  860 
B.  C;  an  Etruscan  bronze  chariot  of  tlie  sixth  century  B.  C,  the  only  complete  ancient  bronze  chariot 
known;  the  (jesnola  antiquities  from  Cyprus;  a  group  of  Roman  fresco  paintings  from  Boscoreale,  especially 
those  on  the  walls  of  a  r(>ponst.ructed  cubiculum  (bedchamber),  and  a- gatliering  of  ancient  glass,  "one  of 
the  richest  and  most  important  in  the  world."  In  the  accumulations  of  Near  Eastern  Art  of  special  in- 
terest are  the  domed  room  from  a  Jain  temple  in  India,  recently  installed, -the  eift  of  Robert  W.  and  Lock' 
wood  de  Forest,  which  represents  the  wood  carving  of  India  and  is  supplemented  by  an  extensive  collection 
of  Indian  and  Thibetan  jewelry;  the  Indian  miniatures  in  the  .Alexander  Smith  Cochran  Collection,  and 
some  remarkable  examples  of  early  Indian  stone  carving;  the  Persian  manuscripts  and  miniatures  In  the 
Cochran  Collection;  twenty-four  manuscripts  and  a  number  of  single  sheets,  represent  such  masters  of  dec- 
oration as  Blhzad  and  Mirad,  and  some  of  the  greatest  names  in  Persian  calligraphy  from  the  fifteenth 
to  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Far  Eastern  objects  include  the  well-known  Benjamin  Altman  gathering 
of  Chinese  porcelains  and  the  Hebert  R.  Bishop  assemblage  of  jades. 

OVER    1,200   PA.INTINGS    IN  ,THE    MUSEUM. 

The  paintings,  over  twelve  hundred  in  number,  represent ;the  Italian,  Spanish,  German,  Dutch,  Flemish, 
French,  English  and  American  schools.  There  is  an  unusual 'showing  of  the  works  by  Rembrandt,  eighteen 
in  all,  thirteen  received  in  the  bequest  of  the  late  Benjamin  Altman.  Through  the  gift  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 
the  Museum  possesses  a  Raphael,  the  so-called  Colonna  Altarpiece,  a  Virgin  and  Child  Enthroned  with 
Saints.  Groups  of  paintings  kept  together  by  the  conditions  under  which  they  were  received  are:  the  George 
A.  Heam  Collection,  principally  American  in  character;  the  Benjamin  Altman  Collection,  strongest  in  its 
Dutch  paintings,  but  including  four  Memlings,  a  Diirer,  a  Giorgione,  a  Fra  Angelico.  two  Velazquezs,  and 
other  works  of  rare  excellence;  the  Catharine  LoriUard  Wolfe  Collection,  consisting  largely  of  works  by 
French  artists  of  the  early  and  middle  years  of  the  nineteenth  century;  and  tlie  William  H.  Vanderbilt  Col- 
lection, lent  by  George  W.  Vanderbilt,  modern  works,  the  French  paintings  being  particularly  important, 
and  perhaps  the  best-known  single  i)icture  being  Millet's  Sower. 

Others  of  special  note  are  the  William  H.  Rlgg.s  Collection  of  arms  and  armor,  which  in  its  scope  and 
quality  ranks  with  European  national  collections,  and,  with  the  Ellis  and  Dino  Collections,  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  development  of  armor  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century;  the  Crosby  Brown 
gathering  of  3.600  specimens,  including  representative  instruments'of  all  nations,  among  them  the  earlier 
of  the  two  existing  pianos  by  Bertolommeo  dl  Francesco  Cristofori,  the  inventor  of  the  pianoforte;  and  the 
VPilllam  H.  Huntington  assemblage  of  portraits  of  Washington,  Franklin,  and  l.atayette  in  all  materials. 

The  Pierpont  Mergan  Collection,  the  gift  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  tills  an  entire  wing  and  is  a  priceless 
gathering  of  the  decorative  arts  of  Europe  from  the  Gallo-Roman  and  r.lerovingian  periods  to  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century.     The  rarest  and  most  precious  section  of  tlie  collection  represents  the  supreme  work 
of  the  goldsmiths,  Byzantine  and  Mediaeval  enamelers,  and  ivory  carvers.     The  most  comprehensive  gath- 
ering Inclufled  in  the  Pierpont  Morgan  wing  is  that  brought  togetlier  by  Georges  Hoentschel  of  Paris,  the 
collector,  and  con,?isting  of  two  parts:  sculpture,  furniture,  textiles,  ivories,  woodweirk,  und  architectural 
fragments  of  the  Gothic  period,  chiefly  of  French,  Flemish,  Dutch,  German,  Spanish,  and  Italian  origin, 
and  French  decorative  arts  of  the  seventeentli  and  eighteenth  centuries — furniture  and  woodwork,  many 
examples  from  historic  buildings,  decorative  paintings,  and  ormolu  fittings.     Among  the  treasures  of  the 
Pierpont  Morgan  Collection  are  also  five  Gothic  tapestries,  known  as  the  Sacrament  Set  because  they  picture 
In  weaving  the  sacraments  of  the  church;  two  sculptured  groups,  an  Entombment  and  a  Pleta,  from  the 
famous  Chiateau  de  Biron  in  southwestern  France;  superb  examples  of  the  goldsmith's  craft  from  the  fifteenth 
to  the  eighteenth  century;  a  unique  collection  of  snuff  boxes,  vanity  boxes,  sce\it  bottles,  and  dance  pro- 
grammes, signed  by  famous  jewelers  of  the  eighteenth  century;  and  a  large  collection  of  watches  representa- 
tive of  the  work  of  the  best  craftsmen  In  Europe  from  the  sixteenth  to  tlie  nineteenth  century. 
COLLECTIONS    SERVICEABLE    TO   THE    PUBLIC. 
To  make  the  museum  collections  serviceable  to  the  public,  to  manufacturers  and  designers,  to  artists 
and  art  students,  and  to  the  pupils  in  the  public  and  private  schools  of  New  York  City  and  vicinity  is  the 
constant  effort  of  the  members  of  the  museum  staff,  working  on  behalf  of  the  trustees. 

A  reference  library  and  a  collection  of  photographs  are  open  to  the  public,  and  a  large  collection  of  lantern 
elides  is  available  on  easy  terms  for  lectures  given  anywhere  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Opporfufcity  to  copy 
the  objects  in  the  collections  them.selves  Is  grant-^d  with  reasonable  restrictions.  A  study  room  of  textiles 
has  been  fitted  up  with  every  facility  for  the  use  of  the  large  collection  of  laces  and  textiles,  and  other  study 
rooms  In  different  parts  of  the  building  are  Intended  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  wish'  to  study  the 
various  collections  at  length. 
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AIWE57ICAN    r^USEUr,:    OF    NATURAL    HtSTORV.  ■ 

THE  American  Museum  of  NiVtural  History,  organized  in  1809,  was  housed  at  first  In  the  old  Arsenal 
Building  in  Centra!  Parli.  Tlie  corner-stone  of  the  flrst  section  erected  in  Manhattan  Square  was  laid  by 
Gen.  U.S.  Grant.  President  of  the  United  States,  June  2,  1874,  and  the  building  was  formally  opened  to  the 
public  by  President  Kutlierford  B.  Hayes,  December  22,  1877.  Since  then  seven  .sections  have  been  added, 
the  total  cost  to  date  being  36,318.820.  By  contract  with  the  city  the  building,  cases,  and  cost  of  maintenance 
are  met  by  ihe  city.  The  collections  and  their  preparation,  scientific  worli.  Including  explorations  wild  pub- 
lications,  are  provided  from  t)ie  Kndowment  Funds  and  contributions  from  tlie  trastee.s. 

Ttiirty-flve  halls,  having  an  aggregate  floor  space  of  271,880  square  feet,  are  devoind  to  exhibits  illus- 
trating tlie  life  of  the  land  and  sea  from  all  regions  of  the  earth;  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  insects, 
and  other  invertebrates,  woods  of  North  America;  public  health;  primitive  races  of  men  and  their  arts: 
getns,' 'minerals;  structure  and  past  life  of  the  earth.  Special  effort  is  made  to  have  the  exliiblts  of  popular 
Ihtoi'est  and  educational  value,  and  large  sums  are  expeuded  to  carry  out  these  aims. 

The  habitat  groups  of  birds,  showing  them  amid  their  natural  sm'roundings,  were  the  first  of  their 
kind,  but  cQually  tine  groups  of  large  mammals,  rei>tiles  and  marine  invertebrate  are  now  shown.  Special 
attention  is  called  to  the  beautiful  models  In  glass  of  many  minute  animals  on  a  grea,tly  enlarged  scale.  The 
gigantic  extinct  dinosaurs  are  represented  by  many  complete  slvoletons,  and  the  series  showing  the  evolution 
of  the  horse  from  a  little  four-toed  animal  no  liiglier  than  a  collie  dog  to  his  present  size  is  unrivalled.  It  is 
supplemented  by  a  series  of  slceletons  of  modern  horses,  mainly  of  celebrated  examples  of  their  respective 
breeds.  The  collection  of  gems  and  gem  stones  is  large,  the  collection  of  minerals  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world, 
and  the  meteorites  include  some  of  the  largest  or  most  noteworthy  yet  discovered. 

The  larger  part  of  the  wovk  of  preparation  o!  specimens  for  exhibit,  construction  of  groups,  modelling, 
etc.,  is  done  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Museum.  Tlie  pliotographic  departpient  contains  great  collections  o! 
negatives,  lantern  slides,  and  thousands  of  feet  of  motion  picture  film.  Educational  work  is  also  carried  on 
by  means  of  circulating  collections;  by  lectures  to  pupils  of  the  public  schools,  delivered  at  the  schools  and  at 
the  Museum;  by  free  public  evening  lectures  on  science  and  travel  (October  to  May);  and  through  the 
publications  of  the  Museum.  

NEW    YORK    HISTORICAL    SOCIETY    GALLERY    AND    MUSEUM. 

THE  New  Yoik  Historical  Society,  founded  in  1804,  is  open  free  to  the  public  daily.  Sundays  excepted, 
9  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.,  and  on  liolidays.  1  to  5  P.  M.  (excepting  Christmas,  New  Year's  and  July  4.  Closed  for 
the  month  of  August  for  cleaning  and  repairs).  T)ie  Society  has  occupied  since  1908  the  building  on  Central 
Park  West  between  76ih  and  77th  Streets,  completed  and  furnisiied  by  the  Society  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000, 
Including  the  land.  The  liome  before  that  was  on  Second  Avenue.  It  is  supported  by  endowment  funds 
and  membership  fees  without  aid  from  city  or  .State.  The  Society  maintains  a  library,  museum  and  gallery 
of  art.  The  library  contains  130,000  volumes  and  150,000  pamphlets,  newspapers,  prints,  maps  and  a  large 
collection  of  manuscripts,  all  relating  to  American  history.  The  newspaper  collection  numbers  5,386  vol- 
umes, of  which  3,381  were  printed  in  this  city  and  State.  The  earliest  file  being  the  "Boston  News-Letter," 
beginning  in  1704.  The  flrst  newspaper  printed  in  New  York  City  v/aa  "The  New  York  Gazette,"  estab- 
lished in  1725  by  William  Bradford,  the  flrst  printer  in  the  Colony  of  New  York.  The  Society's  file  of  this 
paper  begins  with  1730.  The  largest  collection  of  New  York  City  and  State  newspapers  may  be  found  here. 
The  old  New  York  prints  cover  the  period  from  the  earliest  "View  of  the  City,"  published  in  1651,  to  modern 
times,  and  is  unrivaled  in  its  completeness  by  either  private  or  public  collections  elsewhere.  Among  which 
may  be  mentioned  The  Burgis  View  of  the  City,  1717,  of  which  only  one  other  copy  is  known;  the  Maverick 
View  of  Wall  Street,  about  1825,  and  the  Tiebout  Engraving  of  the  City  Hall  ou  Wall  Street.  The  maps 
include  the  Jame§  Lyne  survey  of  the  city  in  1731,  published  by  William  Bradford — the  flrst  engraved  map 
of  the  city  published — one  of  two  known  coiiies;  the  Dyckinck  plan  of  1755,  the  Ratzer  map  of  1767,  and  the 
commissioners  map  of  1811,  besides  a  large  collection  of  atlases  and  maps  of  all  periods.  The  more  important 
manuscripts  Sre  the  Cadwallader  Coiden  papers,  De  Peyster  family  papers,  James  Duane  papers,  Albert 
Gallatin  papers.  General  Horatio  Gates  papers,  diary  of  Philip  Hone,  Rufus  King  papers,  Lloyd  family 
papers,  Rutherford  papers,  and  Lord  Sterling  papers. 

The  Museum  contains  many  relics  of  New  York  and  American  history,  besides  an  Egyptian  collection 
of  3,000  objects,  the  first  brought  to  America.  Three  mummied  bulla  from  the  tombs  are  features,  while 
every  form  of  Egyptian  art  during  the  Old  and  Middle  Kingdom  and  the  Empire,  2900-1167  B.  C,  Is  repre- 
sented. The  collection  is  especially  rich  in  papyril.  The  Society  also  possesses  the  Nineveh  Sculptures, 
presented  in  1858  by  the  late  James  Lenox.  Of  local  relics  the  Beekraan  family  coach,  used  before  the 
Revolutionary  War,  in  this  city,  mav  be  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  remains  of  the  famous  Equestrian  Statue 
of  King  George  III.,  and  the  statue  of  William  Pitt  (the  Earl  of  Chatham),  champion  of  the  American  cause 
in  Parliament. 

The  Gallery  of  Art  nojv  numbers  over  1,000  paintings,  including  old  masters.  Over  300  of  the  paintings 
are  American  portraits:  George  Washington  by  Stuart,  Peale  and  Durand,  John  Adams,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
Bayard  family  portraits,  Aaron  Burr,  Henry  Clay,  George  and  De  Witt  Clinton,  John  S.  Copley  by  himself. 
De  Peyster  family  portraits,  Hamilton  Fish.  Benjamin  F'rankiin,  Albert  Gallatin,  Fitz-Greene  Halleck, 
Alexander  Hamilton,  Andrew  Jackson,  Jolin  Jay,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Lafayette,  James  Madison.  Oliver  H. 
Perry,  Edgar  Allan  Foe,  Red  Jacket,  Schuyler  family  portraits,  Stuyvesant  family  portraits,  Zachary  Taylor, 
Daniel  Webster,  and  N.  P.  Willis.  Tlie  Society  also  po.ssesses  the  original  water  color  drawings  made  by 
John  James  Audubon  for  his  "Birds  of  America," — 460  beautifully  executed  pictures.  Special  exhibitions 
of  tlie  Society's  collections  are  held  from  time  to  time  to  which  the  public  is  invited.  Since  the  occupation 
of  the  present  building  in  1908  the  Society's  treasures  in  art  and  literature  have  been  e.'Chibited  and  freely 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  public  for  its  enjoyment,  use  and  study. 

NEW  YORK  BOTANICAL  GARDEN. 

The  New  York  Botauical  Garden  occupies  a  reservation  of  nearly  400  acres  of  Bronx  Park  north  of 
Pelham  Parkway.  The  tract  includas  tlie  beautiful  natural  features  of  the  valley  of  the  Bronx  River,  its 
gorge,  its  waterfall  and  its  rapids,  and  over  100  acres  of  natural  v/oodland.  Including  the  famous  Hemlock 
Forest,  the  most  southern  grove  of  hemlock  spruce  near  the  Atlantic  Coast.  The  institution  was  chartered 
by  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  1891,  and  the  flrst  reservation  of  250  acres  was  set  aside  by  the  city  in  1895, 
and  about  140  acres  were  added  by  the  city  in  1915.  The  grounds  and  buildings  are  open  to  the  public 
every  day  in  the  year  without  charge.  .,,,., 

Museum  Building,  situated  a  short  distance  from  tlie  Botanical  Garden  Station  of  the  New  \ork 
Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad,  has  a  frontage  of  312  feet,  is  Italian  Renaissance;  front  approach  is  orna- 
mented by  a  bronze  fountain  by  Carl  E.  Tefft  and  by  terra-cotta  and  marble  fountains  and  seats;  the  vista 
lines  are  formed  by  four  parallel  lines  of  tulip  trees.    Three  floors  are  devoted  to  public  exhibits. 

There  is  a  large  public  lecture  hall  In  the  basement  of  the  museum  building,  in  which  free  public  lec- 
tures are  given  every  Saturday  afternoon  from  Spring  until  Autumn.  The  upper  floor  of  the  building  con- 
tains the  library  of  29,000  volumes  on  botany,  horticulture  and  related  sciences,  including  several  special 
collections;  the  herbarium,  containing  prepared  and  dried  specimens  of  plants  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
occupies  the  greater  portion  of  several  rooms  on  the  upper  floor  and  comprises  some  1,500,000  specimens 
There  are  also  laboratories  equipped  for  research  ou  the  upper  floor,  to  which  properly  qualifled  students 
of  botany  are  admitted  and  instructed  by  one  or  another  member  of  the  garden  staff. 

The  Mansion — A  large  stone  house  built  by  the  Lorillard  family  in  1866,  stands  above  the  Bronx 
River  near  the  waterfall. 
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BROOKLYN  BOTANIC  GARDEN. 

The  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden,  located  between  Eastern  Parkway  and  Malbone  Street,  and  Flatbush 
and  Washington  Avenues  was  opened  to  the  public  on  Linnaeus's  birthday,  May  13,  1911.  The  Garden 
comprises  about  50  acres  of  land,  on  which  are  located  the  various  plantations,  the  conservatories,  and 
the  laboratory  building.  The  object  of  the  Garden  is  the  advancement  and  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  and 
love  of  plants,  and  its  special  aim  is  to  be  of  service  to  the  local  community.  The  grounds  are  open  free  to 
the  public  daily. 

The  Native  Wild  Flower  Garden  contains  about  900  species  that  grow  wltliout  cultivation  within  100 
miles  of  New  Yorir  City;  rho  Rock  Garden  contains  over  bOO  snecles  of  alnine  and  other  rock-loving  plants; 
the  Japanese  Garden  has  been  pronounced  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  that  kind  of  garden  In  any  public 
park  in  Amenoa:  the  general  .^vstematic  Garden,  chiefly  ot  European  herbs  and  shrubs,  occupies  the  central 
portion  of  the  grounds,  the  Eculogical  Garden  illustrates  the  relation  of  plants  to  various  factors  of  environ- 
ment, such  as  water,  light,  gravity,  insects,  etc.  The  Iris  Garden  extends  along  the  trook,  and  the  Children's 
Gardens,  containing  over  250  individual  plots,  are  at  the  south  end  of  the  grounds.  A  IJbrary  ot  over 
10,000  books  and  pamphlets  on  plant  life  and -gardening  is  open  free  to  the  public,  and  also  the  herbarium 
of  over  150,000  spccimeus.  Illustrated  lectures  and  occasional  exhibits  are  also  open  free.  The  Conserva- 
tories contain  a  collection  of  tropical  and  sublrcpical  plants,  including  those  used  for  food,  Bbre,  and  other 
economic  purposes,  including  banana,  sugar-cane,  tea,  coffee,  rubber  hemp,  papyrus,  figs,  citrous  irults,  etc. 


MUSEUMS    OF    THE    BROOKLYN    INSTITUTE    OF    ARTS    AND    SCIENCES. 

The  Central  Museum  on  Eastern  Parkway  at  \Vashington  Ave.,  the  C^hildren's  Museum  in  Bedford 
Park,  the  Department  of  Education  with  activities  in  the  Academy  of  Music  building,  and  the  Brooklyn 
Botanic  Garden  are  under  the  general  management  of  the  Tru.stees  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  They  receive  appropriations  from  the  city  for  raainteuance,  and  their  collections  are  provided 
for  entirely  from  private  sources.  The  construction  work  is  done  tlirough  the  Department  of  Parks  and  the 
bills  are  audited  through  this  dopartmcnt.     Tlie  now  wing  of  the  Central  Mu.seum  was  begun  in  1918. 

The  museum  contains  a  noteworthy  collection  of  paintinps,  other  objects  of  art,  carvings,  desert  groups' 
Egyptian  jewelry,  archaeological  gatherings,  Japanese  and  Chinese  armor,  weapons,  etc. 


THE    HALL    OF    FAME. 

(Director,  Dr.  Robert  Underwood  Johnson. 1 

Maiich  5,  1900.  the  Council  of  New  York  University  accepted  a  cift  ot  5100,000,  afterward  Increased 
to  S2o0,000,  from  a  donor,  whose  name  was  withheld,  for  the  erection  and  completion  on  University  Heights, 
New  York  City,  of  a  buikling  to  be  called  "The  Hall  of  Fame  for  Great  Americans.  "  A  structure  was  built 
In  the  form  of  a  terrace  with  superimposed  colonnade  connecting  the  University  Hall  of  Philosophy  with 
the  Hall  of  Languages.  On  the  ground  floor  is  a  nuiseura  200  feet  long  by  40  feet  wide,  consisting  of  a  cor- 
ridor and  six  halls  to  contain  mementoes  of  tlie  names  that  are  inscribed  above.  The  colonnade  over  thia 
Is  600  feet  long  with  provision  for  150  panels,  each  about  2  feet  by  6  feet,  each  to  bear  the  name  ot  a  famous 
American. 

Odly  persons  who  shall  have  been  dead  ten  or  more  years  are  pli'-Mble  to  be  chosen.  Fifteen  classes  of 
citizens  were  recommended  for  consideration,  to  wit:  Authors  and  editors,  business  men,  educators,  inventors, 
missionaries  and  explorers,  philanthropists  and  reformers,  preachers  and  theologians,  scientists,  engineers 
and  architects,  lawyers  and  judges,  musicians,  painters  and  sculptors,  physicians  and  surgeons,  rulers  and 
statesmen,  soldiers  and  sailors,  distinguished  men  and  v/omen  out;^ide  the  above  classes.  Fifty  names  were 
to  be  inscribed  on  the  tablets  at  the  beginning,  and  five  additional  names  every  fifth  year  thereafter,  until 
the  year  2000,  when  the  150  inscriptions  will  be  completed. 

In  February,  1904,  the  plan  was  announced  of  a  Hall  of  Fame  for  Women  near  the  former,  with  places 
for  50  tablets.      Its  foundation  has  been  begun. 

The  rules  prescribed  that  the  council  should  invite  nominations  from  the  public.  Every  nomination 
seconded  by  a  member  of  tlie  University  Senate  should  be  submitted  to  an  electorate  of  one  hundred  emi- 
nent citizens  selected  by  the  council.  Chancellor  Emeritus  MaoCracken,  who  Is  "committeeman"  of  the 
hall,  presides  in  the  Senate  when  the  Hall  of  Fame  is  considered.     Address  University  Heights,  N.Y,  City. 

The  hall  was  dedicated  May  30,  1901.  when  twenty-five  or  more  National  associations  each  unveiled 
one  of  the  bronze  tablets  in  the  colonnade,  and  on  May  30,  1907,  eleven  new  tablets  were  unveiled,  orations 
being  given  by  the  Governors  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts. 

AMERICANS  IN  THE  HALL  OF  FAME. 
Chosen  in  1900 — George  Washington,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Daniel  Webster,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Ulysses 
S.  Grant,  John  Marsliall  Thomas  Jefferson,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Henry  W.  Longfellow.  Robert  Fulton. 
Washington  Irving,  Jonathan  Edwards,  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse.  David  G,  Farragut,  Henry  Clay,  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  George  Peabody,  Robert  E.  Lee,  Peter  Cooper,  Eli  Whitnev.  John  J.  Audubon,  Horace  Mann. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher.  James  Kent,  Joseph  Story,  John  Adams,  William  E.  Channing,  Gilbert  Stuart  and 
Asa  Gray. 

Chosen  In  190.") — John  Quincy  Adams,  James  Russell  Lowell,  William  T.  Sherman,  James  Madison, 
john  G.  Whittior   Mary  Lyon    Emma  Willard,  Maria  Mitchell. 

Chosen  in  1910 — Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  James  Fenimore 
Cooper.  Phillips  Brooks,  William  Cullen  Bryant,  Frances  E.  Willard,  Andrew  Jackson,  George  Bancroft, 
John  Lathrop  Motley. 

Chosen  in  1915 — Alexander  Hamilton,  Mark  Hopkins,  Francis  Parkman,  Louis  Agassiz,  Elias  Howe, 
Josenh  Henry,  Rufus  Choate  Daniel  Boone  Charlotte  Cushman.  Of  these  Hamilton  and  Agassiz  had  been 
elected  In  1905  to  the  eeparute  hail  proposed  lor  famous  foreign-born  Americans.  When  the  Constitution 
was  amended  'n  1914,  to  do  awJiy  with  the  line  of  discrimination  between  native-born  and  foreign-born.  It 
was  retiuired  that  the  tour  fcreign-born,  already  chosen,  be  re-elected  in  competition  with  the  native-born 
put  111  nomination.  Two  above  named  were  approved,  while  John  Paul  Jones  and  Roger  Williams  lacked 
the  votes. 

Chosen  In  1920— Samuel  L.  Clemens  (Mark  Twain),  James  B.  Eads,  Patrick  Henry,  William  T.  G. 
Morton.  Augustus  Salnt-Gaudens,  Roger  WllUams,  Alice  Freeman  Palmer. 

Total  to  date — Fifty-six  men,  seven  women. 

In  May,  1921,  there  will  be  a  public  unveiling  at  the  Hall  of  Fame  on  University  Heights  of  twenty-six 
bronze  tablets  bearing  the  names  of  men  and  women  who  have  been  elected  In  this  and  previous  elections, 
thirty-seven  tablets  having  already  been  unveiled. 
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THE    NEW    YORK    PUBLIC    LIBRARY. 

(Prepared  for  the  Almanac  by  Edmund  L.  Pearson.  Editor  of  Publications  of  the  Library.) 

Thet  corporate  existence  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  began  May  23.  1895.  by  the  consolidation 
or  the  Astor  Library,  the  Lenox  Library  and  tlie  Tilden  Trust.  The  Astor  Library,  incorporated  1849, 
owned  at  the  tiiile  of  consolidation  a  fund  of  $941,000  and  266,147  books.  The  Lenox  Library,  Incorporated 
1870,  osmed  in  1893  a  fund  of  3505,500  and  86.000  books.  The  Tilden  Trust  (founded  by  Samuel  J.  Tilden. 
who  died  1886)  brougnt  to  the  Library  52,000.000.  In  1901,  the  New  York  Free  Circulating  Library,  with 
11  branches,  was  consolidated  with  the  new  system.  Between  1901  and  1904,  the  New  York  Free  Cir- 
culating Library  for  the  Blind,  the  Aguilar,  St.  Agnes,  Harlem,  TottenvlUe,  Washington  Heights,  Uni- 
versity Settlement,  Webster,  and  Cathedral  Libraries  all  joined  the  corporation.  In  19.01,  Andrew  Car- 
negie gave  55,200,000  to  Greater  New  York  for  library  buildings,  on  condition  that  the  city  provide  the 
land  and  maintain  the  libraries  when  built.  With  the  part  of  this  sum  which  was  assigned  to  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  37  branch  libraries  have  been  built.  (The  Boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens  have 
their  own  libraries.  The  New  York  Public  Library  serves  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan,  the  Bronx  and 
Richmond.)  There  are  in  the  New  York  Public  Library,  41  branches  in  all.  In  addition  there  are  six 
sub-branches,  in  buildings  not  owned  by  the  library.  In  1909,  John  S.  Kennedy  left  the  library  33,000,000. 
The  central  building  of  the  library.  Fifth  Avenue  and  42d  Street,  built  by  the  city,  was  opened  May 
23.  1911;  cost,  39,000,000;  architects,  Carrere  and  Hastings;  hours,  weekdays,  Including  holidays,  9  A.  M. 
to  10  P.  M.  Sundays,  1  P.  M.  to  10  P.  M.  It  contains  the  Reference  Department,  the  descendant  of  the 
Astor  and  Lenox  libraries;  and  the  headquarters  of  the  Circulation  Department  (the  branch  libraries). 
Reference  Department  has  1,437,178  books  and  pamphlets;  the  Circulation  Department  has  1,117,896 
books.  Exceeded  in  size  only  by  the  Library  of  Congress  In  this  country,  and  by  two  or  thi'ee  European 
libraries,  it  is  the  first  library  in  the  world  in  point  of  use.  The  average  annual  number  of  persons  recorded 
as  using  the  Reference  Department,  1915-1919,  was  838,623.  The  actual  use  is  much  larger;  the  count  In- 
cludes only  those  who  apply  on  written  slips  lor  books.  The  average  annual  number  of  books  lent  for 
home  use  by  the  Circulation  Department,  1915-1919;  was  10,148.501.  Between  6,000  and  10,000  persons 
enter  the  Central  Building  daily.  To  maintain  the  Reference  Department  In  1919.  the  library  disbursed 
$746,013.12  chiefl.v  from  Its  own  endowments.  In  1919,  the  disbursement  for  the  Municipal  Reference 
Branch,  in  the  Municipal  Building,Vas  817,389.42  of  which  sum  the  city  gave  517,000.  For  the  Circu- 
lation Department  in  1919,  was  expended  5842,732.59,  of  which  the  city  gave  5765,204.73.  No  public 
funds  are  spent  for  books,  salaries,  or  other  costs  of  the  Reference  Department  in  the  central  building,  or 
lor  the  Central  Ciicuiatlon  Branch  and  Central  Children's  Room  in  that  building. 

The  branch  library  buildings  usually  contain  lending  and  reference  departments  for  adults,  similar 
flepartmeuts  for  children,  lecture  rooms  used  for  meetings  for  educational  purposes  and  for  organizations 
for  social  betterment;  and.  in  four  branches,  roofgarden  reading  rooms.  Tlie  branch  libraries  work  in 
concert  with  the  schools,  and  pay  special  attention  to  the  Americanization  of  foreign  born  citizens.  The 
Reference  Department,  m  the  central  building,  in  addition  to  its  main  reading  room,  with  seats  for  768 
readers,  has  special  rooms  devoted  to  art  and  prints,  American  history,  maps,  manuscripts,  music,  genealogy, 
Slavonic  literature,  Jewish  literature.  Oriental  literature,  economics  and  public  documents,  books  for  the 
blind,  current  periodicals,  science  and  technology,  and  current  newspapers.  (There  are  two  exhibition 
rooms  and  two  galleries,  which  are  devoted  to  the  Lenox  and  Stuart  art  collections,  with  portraits  of  Wash- 
ington by  Gilbert  Stuart,  paintings  by  Rej'nolds,  Raeburn,  Copley,  Turner,  etc.  The  Avery  collection 
of  prints  is  notable.  Valuable  books  Include  the  Astor  and  Lenox  collections,  particularly  strong  in 
Americana,  with  many  early  printed  Bibles,  first  folio  Shakespeares,  etc. 

The  library  has  1.218  employees,  counting  both  departments.  A  training  school  for  librarians  is 
maintained  in  the  building.  Director  of  the  library,  Edwin  H.  Anderson.  Chief  Reference  Librarian, 
Harry  M.  Lydenberg.     Chief  ol  Circulation  Department,  Franklin  F.  Hopper. 

The  Oueens  Borough  Public  Library. — Offlce,  No.  402  Fulton  Street,  Jamaica,  L.  I.  Public  Circu- 
lating. Incorp.  1896  as  the  L.  I.  City  Public  Library.  Incorp.  as  the  Queens  Borough  Public  Library, 
April  17,  1907.  Officers,  1920 — President,  John  H.  Leich;  Vice-President,  John  W.  Denn;  Secretary,  Owen 
J.  Dever;  Treasurer,  William  A.  Duncan;  Director,  John  C.  Atwater.  Branches — Astoria,  Main  and  Woolsey 
Streets,  L.  I.  City;  Bay  Side,  Elsie  Place,  Bay  Side;  Broadway,  No.  298  Stetnway  Avenue,  L.  I.  City;  Cor- 
ona, No.  57  Kingsland  Avenue,  Corona;  Elmhurst,  Broadway  and  Maurice  Avenue,  Elmhurst;  Far  Rock- 
away,  Central  and  Mott  Avenues,  Far  Rockaway;  Flushing,  Jamaica  and  Jaggar  Avenues,  Flushing; 
Grandview,  Grandview  and  Forest  Avenues,  Ridgewood;  Hollis,  Fulton  Street  and  Iroquois  Avenue,  Hollls; 
Jamaica,  No.  402  Fulton  Street,  Jamaica;  Nelson,  No.  244  Jackson  Avenu.ev  L.  I.  City;  Ozone  Park,  No. 
4138  Jerome  Avenuoi  Ozone  Park,  L.  I.;  Poppenhusen,  13th  Street  and  First  Avenue,  College  Point;  Queens, 
Whlttier  Street  and  Wertland  Avenue,  Queens;  Richmond  Hill,  Hillside  Avenue,  Richmond  Hill;  Ridge- 
wood, No.  754  Seneca  Avenue,  Ridgewood;  Seaside,  Boulevard  and  Oceanus  Avenue,  Rockaway  Beach: 
Steinway,  No.  441  Potter  Avenue,  L.  I.  City;  Whitestone,  No.  30  Eighth  Avenue,  Wlutestone;  Wood- 
haven,  No.  1229  Jamaica  Avenue,  Woodhaven;  Woodside,  Greenpoint  and  Betts  Avenues,  Woodside. 
Traveling  Libraries — Arvorne,  Boulevard  and  Park  Avenue;  Cedar  Manor,  No.  292  New  York  Avenue, 
Jamaica;  Douglaston,  Main  Avenue;  Dunton,  No.  31  Jerome  Avenue;  Evergreen,  Ho.  li'20  Fresh  Pond 
Road;  Forest  Kills,  Greenway  Terrace ;Glendale,  No.  2896  Myrtle  Avenue;  Jackson  Heights,  25th  Street 
and  Baxter  Avenue,  Elmhurst;  Laurel  Hill,  Montgomery  and  Cypress  Aveuues;  Little  Neck,  Old  House 
Landing  Road;  Louona  Park,  No.  80  43d  Street,  Corona;  Maspeth,  No.  80  Grand  Streoi ;  Middle  Village, 
No.  2177  Metropolitan  Avenue;  Morris  Park,  Atlantic  Avenue;  Ravenswood,  Vernon  Avenue,  L.  I.  City; 
Rockaway  Park,  Fifth  Avenue,  near  L.  1.  R.  R.;  South  Ozone  Park,  Rockaway  Road  and  Prcssberger  Avenue; 
Springfield,  Higbie  Avenue,  near  Electric  R.  R.;  Winfield,  Queens  Boulevard  and  Ramsey  Street,  St.  Albans. 
Numerous  other  diitribuling  agencies  of  Traveling  Library  such  as  Community  Stations.  Village  Collections 
and  Institutional  Stations. 

All  Branch  Libraries  are  open  daily  except  Sunday  from  9  A.  M.  to  9  P.  M.  Bay  Side  and  Whitestone 
are  open  Monday.  V/ednesday  and  Friday  from  10  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M.,  and  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday 
from  1  to  9  P.  M..  and  Steinway,  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  12  M.  to  9  P.  M.,  and  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day and  Saturday  from  10  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M.  Hollls  and  Queens  on  Tuesday.  Thursday  and  Saturday  from 
12  M.  to  9  P.  M.,  and  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  from  9  A.  M.  to  5.30  P.  M. 

All  Branch  Libraries  are  open  from  9  to  12  M.  on  all  holidays  except  New  Year's,  Foui  th  of  July,  Labor 
day,  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,  on  which  days  they  are  closed  all  day. 


LIBRARIES    IN    THE    CITY    OF    NSW    YORK. 


Academy  of  Medicine.  17  W.  43d  St. 

Aeronautic,  280  Madison  Avenue. 

American  GeOgi'aphical  Society,  Broadway  and 
W.  156th  St.— Open  from  10  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M. 

American  Institute,  322  W.  23d  St. — Open  9  A.  M. 
to  4  P.  M. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Central 
Park  West,  cor.  W.  77th  St. 


American  Numismatic  Society,  \V.  156th  Si.  and 
Broadway. 

Bar  Association  (members  only).  42  W.  44th  St. 

Blind. — See  N.  Y.  Public  Library. 

Bronx  County  Law  Library,  Aithur  Ave.,  near  E. 
Tremont. 

Brooklyn  Law.  County  Court  House. 

Brookb-n  Medical  Society,  1313  Bedford  Ave. 
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Brooklyn  Museum,  Eastern  Parkway  and  Wash- 

lD£tOIl  AVG 

Brookhti  Public  Library— Central  Office,  26 
Brevoort  PI.;  946,318  volumes:  Frank  P.  Hill,  Chief 
Librarian.  Branches — Franklin  and  India  Sts.;  73d 
St  and  Bay  Ridge  Boulevard;  Franklin  Ave.  and 
Hancock  St.;  1325  56th  St.;  Glenmore  Ave.  and 
Walk  ins  St.;  Brownsville  Children's,  Stone  and 
Dumont  Aves.;  Bushwlck  Ave.  and  Seigel  St.; 
Clinton  and  Union  Sts.;  St.  Edwards  St.  and  Auburn 
PI,:  Concord  and  Jay  Sts.;  Bushwick  and  De  Kalb 
Aves.:  Arlington  Ave.  and  Warwick  St.;  Eastern 
Parkway  and  Schenectady  Ave.;  Linden  Ave.  near 
Flatbush  Ave.;  Fourth  Ave.  and  95th  St.;  Norman 
Ave.  and  Leonard  St.;  771  Gravesend  Ave.;  1608 
Kings  Highway:  Devoe  and  Leonard  Sts.;  Lewis 
Ave.  and  Macon  St.;  197  Montague  St.;  86th  St. 
and  Twentieth  Ave.;  Fourth  Ave.  and  Pacific  St.: 
Sixth  Ave.  and  9th  St.;  (blind)  Fourth  Ave.  and 
Pacific  St.;  Richards  St.  and  Visitation  PI.;  496 
Knickerbocker  Ave.;  Hopkinson  Ave.  and  Macon  St.; 
198  Livingston  St.;  1667  Sheepshead  Bay  Road; 
Fourth  Ave.  and  51st  St.;  Tompkins  Park;  Dlvis  on 
and  Marcy  Aves.;  North  Henry  St.  and  Engert  Ave. 
The  new  Brooklyn  Central  Library  building,  to  cost 
$5,000,000,  is  going  up  at  Flatbush  Ave.  and  Eastern 
Parkway. 

Bryson  (Teachers),  W.  120th  St.,  near  Broadway. 

Cathedral  Library  Ass'n,  24  E.  21st  St. 

Chemists'  Club,  52  E.  41st  St.       „    ^ 

Children's  Museum,  Brooklyn,  185  Brooklyn  Ave 
E  Clinton  Hall  Ass'n,  13  Astor  PI. 
J   Columbia  Univ.  W.  116th  St.  and  Amsterdam  Ave. 

Cooper  Union,  Fourth  Ave.  and  7th  St. — Open  8 
AM.  to  10  P.  M. 

Deaf,  Books  for.  Ft.  Washington  Ave.  and  163d  St. 

French  Institute,  599  Fifth  Ave. 

Friends  (Quakerania),  221  E.  15th  St. — Open 
Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  morning,  and  Fridays, 
Biternoon.    Brooklyn — 110  Schermerhorn  St. 

Genealogical  and  Biographical,  226  W.  58th  St.  — 
Open  10  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M.;  Mondays,  8  to  10  P.  M. 
.    General  Theological  Seminary,  Chelsea  Sq. 
.  i    Grolier,  47  E.  60th  St. 
r  Hispanic  Society,  W.  156th  St.,  near  Broadway. 

Historical  Society,  170  Central  Park  West — Open 
6  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M.,  except  during  August  and  on 
holidays. 

Huntington  Free,  Westchester  Sq. 
i  Insurance  Society,  84  William  St. 
J  Italian,  395  Broome  St. 
F  Jewish  Theological,  531  W.  123d  St. 

Kings  County  Medical  Society,  Brooklyn,  1313 
Bedford  Ave. 

Law  Library,  42  W.  44th  St.  „    _     , 

Lawyers',  2  Rector  St. — Open  9  A.  M.  to  5.30  P.  M. 

Loan  Libraries  for  Ships,  76  Wall  St. 

Long  Island  Historical  Society,  Brooklyn,  Clinton 
and  Pierrepont  Scs. 

Masonic,  50  W.  24th  St. — Open  7  to  10.30  P.  M. 

Mechanics  and  Tradesmen's  Soc,  20  W.  44th  St. 

Mercantile,  13  Astor  Place — 8.30  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M. 

Methodist,  160  Fifth  Ave. — 9  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M. 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Fifth  Ave.  and 
82d  St.— Open  daily,  10  A   M.  to  5  P.  M. 

Morgan,  J.  Pierpont,  Library,  33  E.  36th  St. 

Municipal  Reference — See  N.  Y.  Public  Library. 


New  Church  (Brooklyn),  108  Clark  St. 
N.   Y.  Port  Society,   166  Eleventh  Ave. — Open 
10  A.  M.  to  9.30  P.  M. 

New  York  Public  Library,  Central  Building,  Fifth 
Ave.  and  42d  St.,  contains  1,692,780  volumes  and 
pamphlets.     Branches:     Manhattan — Chatham  Sq. 
33  E.  Broadway;  Seward  Park,  192  E.  Broadway; 
Rivington  St.,  61;  Hamilton  Fish  Park,  388  E.  Hous- 
ton St.;  Hudson'Park,  66  Leroy  St.;  Ottendorfer,  135 
Second  Ave.,  iiear  8th  St.;  Tompkins  Sq.,  331  E. 
10th  St.;  Jackson  Sq.,  251  W.  13th  St.;  Epiphany. 
228  E.  23d  St.:  Muhlenberg,  209  W.  23d  Sf;  St. 
Gabriel's  Park,  303  E.  36th  St.;  40th  St.,  457  W.; 
Central     Circulation,     42d     St.     and     Fifth    Ave.; 
Cathedral,   123  E.  50th  St.;  Columbus,  742  Tenth 
Ave.,  near  5lst    St.;  58th  St.,  121  E.;  67th  St.,  328 
E.;  Riverside,  190  Amsterdam  Ave.,  near  69th  St.; 
Webster,1465  Ave.  A,  near  78th  St.;  Yorkville,  222 
E.  79th  St.:  St.  Agnes,  444  Amsterdam  Ave.,  near 
81st  St.:  96th  St.,   112   E.;  Bloomingdale,  206  W. 
100th  St.;  Aguilar,  174  E.  110th  St.;  115th  St.,    203 
W.;  Hariem  Library,  9  W.  124th  St.:  125th  St.,  224 
E.;  Columbia  sub-branch.  Room   108A,  Columbia 
Uni^'ersitv   Library:   George  Bruce,   78   Manhattan 
St.:  135th  St.,   103  W.;  Hamilton  Grange,  503  W. 
145th  St.;  Washington  Heights,  1000  St.  Nicholas 
Ave.,  corner  of  160th  St.;  Fort  Washington,  535  W. 
179th  St.     The  Bronx — Mott  Haven,  321  E.  140th 
St.;  Woodstock,  759  E.  160th  St.;  Melrose,  910  Mor- 
T\n  Ave.,  corner  of  162d  St.;  High  Bridge,  78  W.  168tb 
St  ;  Morrisanla,   610  E.   169th  St.;  Tremont,   1806 
Washington  Ave.,  corner  of  176th  St.;  Van  Nest  sub- 
branch.  Van  Nest  and  Wallace  Aves.;  Fordham,  sub- 
branch,  2647  Bainbridge  Ave.,  near  194th  St.;  Kings- 
bridge,  3041  Kinesbrldge  Ave.,  near  230th  St.;  Will* 
iamsbridge,  sub-branch,  3777  White  Plains  Road,  cor. 
219th  St.;  City  Island  sub-branch,  325  City  Island 
Ave.    Richmond — St.     George,     5    Central    Ave.; 
Tompkinsville  P.  O.,;  Port  Richmond,  75  Bennett 
St.;    Stapleton,    132    Canal    St.;    Tottenville,    7430 
Amboy  Road.     Municipal  Reference  Library,  Room 
512,  Municipal  Building.       Library  for  the  Blind 
Central   Building.     Hours,   Central  Building,  9  A. 
M.  to  10  P.  M.;  1  to  10  P.  M.  Sundays.    Branches, 
9  A.  M.  to  9  P.  M.  weekdays.  _ 

New  York  Society,  109  University  Place — Open 

9  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M. 

New  York  University,  University  Heights;  Law, 
32  A\'^3.VGrl6y  P13.CG. 

Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  220  Ryerson  St. 

Railroad  Men's,  309  Park  Ave. 

Russell  Siige  Foundation  Library,  130  E.  22d  St. 

Seamen's.  25  South  St. — Open  10  A.M.  to  10  P.  M, 

Spicer  Memorial  (Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute), 

Typothetae,  147  Fourth  Ave. 

Union  Th.  Sem.,  Broadway,  cor.  120th  St. — Open 
8.45  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.     Closed  Aug.  15  to  Sept.  15. 

United  Engineering  Society,  29  W.  39th  St. — Open 
daily  except  Sunday,  9  A.  M.  to  9  P.  M. 

Woman's,  9  E.  8th  St. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Ass'n. — At  the  several 
branches — Open  9  A.  M.  to  10  P.  M.,  Sundays,  2  to 

10  P.  M. 

Young  Men's  Hebrew  Ass'n,  Lexington  Ave.  and 
92d  St.  / 

Young  Women's  Christian  Ass  n. — At  the  several 
branches. — Open  9  A.  M.  to  9.15  P.  M.,  Sundays 
excepted. 


In,  addition  to  the  above  many  of  the  large  insurance  and  industrial  concerns,  as  well  as  the  trade 
schools,  trade  publications  and  exporting  houses,  have  technical  and  trade  libraries.  • 

THE    SCHOOL    OP    JOURNALISM. 

The  School  of  Journalism,  at  Colucdbia  University,  founded  and  endowed  by  tlie  late  Joseph  Pulitzer, 
opened  in  September,  1912,  and  a  year  later  entered  its  new  building,  at  116th  St.  and  Broadway.  The 
Director  Is  J.  W.  Cunliffe;  the  Director  Emeritus,  Dr.  Talcott  Williams.  One-fourth  of  the  125  students 
are  from  New  York  City  and  vicinity.  There  area  reference  library  of  10,000  books,  a  file  of  100  daily  papera 
(American  and  foreign),  and  a  "morgue"  of  500,000  newspaper  clips.  Besides  the  Administrative  Board 
there  Is  an  Advisory  Board,  composed  of  Ralph  Pulitzer  and  John  Heaton,  The  World;  Arthur  M.  Howe, 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle :  }oscp^\  Pulitzer  and  George  S.  Johns,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch;  Victor  F.  Lawson,  CAicoffo 
Daily  News;  R.  L.  O'Brien,  Boston  Herald;  Charles  R.  Miller,  New  York  Times;  E.  P.  Mitchell,  New  York 
Herald;  M.  E.  Stone,  Associated  Press;  C.  H.  Taylor,  Boston  Globe;  S.  C.  Wells,  Philadelphia  Press. 

The  S500  prize  for  the  best  editorial  of  the  year  went  to  Harvey  E.  Newbranch,  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
Evening  World- Herald:  the  Sl.OOO  prize  for  the  best  example  of  a  reporter's  work,  to  John  J.  Leary.  of  The 
World;  travelling  schol.arshlps  in  journalism,  to  R.  G.  Wasson,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Katherine  McMahon,  Bloom- 
ington.  III.,  and  Clyde  A.  Beals,  San  Francisco;  the  scholarship  in  music,  to  Bernard  Rogers,  New  York  City; 
the  art  scholarshin,  to  F.  C.  Freder,  New  York;  the  prize  in  letters,  to  Eugene  O'Neill,  lor  his  play,  "Beyond 
the  Horizon;"  the  S2,000  cash  prize  for  the  best  book  of  the  year  on  United  States  history,  to  Justin  H.  Smith, 
for  his  "The  War  with  Mexico;"  the  51,000  cash  prize  for  the  best  American  biography,  to  Albert  J.  Bever- 
Idge,  for  his  "Life  of  John  Marshall." 

Of  the  eighty-seven  candidates  (graduates  of  New  York  City  public  schools)  for  the  Pulitzer  Scholar- 
'  Ships  at  Columbia  University,  1920,  forty  passed  the  examinations. 
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SCHOOLS    IN    MANHATTAN. 

fThc  roster  of  the  Board  of  Education  is  elsewliere,  uuder  "Government  of  the  City  of  New  Yorii".) 

ELEMENTARY   SCHOOLS. 


NO. 

Location. 

NO. 
57 

Location. 

No. 

Location. 

1 

Henvy.  Catharine  iind  Oliver 

176  E.  115th  St. 

119 

133d  and  134th  Sts.,  near  Sth 

Sts. 

581 

317  W.  52d  St. 

Ave. 

2 

116  Heary  St. 

59 

226  E.  57th  St. 

E.  12th  St.,  near  Ave  B. 

120 

187  Broome  St. 

3 

Hudson  and  Gi-qve  St.9. 

01 

121 

102d  St.,  bet   2d  and  3d  .\ve3. 

4 

Rivington  and  Pitt.  Sts. 

122 

9th  St.  and  l.'it  Ave. 

5 

Mist  St.  and  Edgecombe  Ave. 

62 

H-ester    Essex  &  Norfolk  Sts. 

1261 

.536  E.  12  th  St. 

6 

Madison  Ave.  and  85th  St. 

63 

3d  and  4th  Sts.   e.  of  1st  Ave 

127 

515  W.  37th  St. 

7 

Hester  and  Chrystle  Sts. 

64 

9th  and  10th  Sts.,  e.  of  Ave.  B 

130 

143  Baxter  St. 

8 

29  King  St. 

65 

Eldridge    and    Forsyth,    near 

131 

272  E.  2d  St. 

9 

V/est  End  Ave.  and  82d  St 

Hester  St. 

132 

182d  St.  and  Wadswonh  Ave. 

10 

U7th  St.  and  St.  Nicholas  Ave. 

■  66 

SSth  St.,  near  1st  Ave. 

134 

68  Pearl  St. 

11 

314  W.  17th  St. 

67 

114-124  W.  46t.h  St. 

135 

51st  St.  and  1st  Ave. 

J2 

Madi.son  and  Jackson  Sts. 

68 

116  W.  128th  St. 

137 

Grand  and  Essex  Sts. 

13 

239  E   Housion  St. 

69 

125  W.  54th  St. 

140 

116  Norfolk  St. 

14 

225  E.  27th  Si. 

70 

207  E.  75th  St. 

14! 

402  W.  58th  St. 

15 

732  5th  St. 

71 

188-192  7th  St. 

147 

293  E.  Broadway. 

16 

208  V/.  13th  St. 

72 

Lexington  Ave.  and  105th  St. 

150 

95th  &  90th  Sts.,  e.  of  2d  Ave. 

17 

47ih  and  4Sth  Sts.,  \V.  of  Sth 

73 

209  E.  46th  St. 

151 

91st  St.  and  Ist  Ave. 

Av.j. 

74 

220  E.  62d  St. 

157 

St.  Nicholas  Ave.  &  127th  St. 

IS 

121  !■;.  olpt  St. 

75 

157  Heary  St. 

158 

Ave.  A,  77t'i  and  78th  Sts. 

19 

344  TO.  1-Hli  St. 

i'6 

Lexington  Ave.  and  6Sth  St. 

159 

119th  St.,  bet.  2d  &  3d  Aves. 

20 

Riviii!it(>:i  and  Forsyth  Sts. 

77 

1st  Ave.  and  86th  St. 

160 

Rivington  and  Suffolk  Sts. 

21 

.vf.otT  iir.d  lilizaiiclh  Sts.,  bet. 

78 

Pleasant  Ave.  and  119th  Si. 

J61 

105  Ludlow  St. 

Sprit.:  and  Prince  Sts. 

79 

38  1st  St. 

162 

36  City  Hall  Place.     (Annex 

22 

Stautoii  and  f-l;crirf  Sts. 

81 

119th  and  120th  Sts..  near  7th 

to  P.  S.  23) . 

23 

.\iuli>erry  and  Bayard  Sts. 

Ave.     (New    York    Model 

165 

108th  and  109th  Sts.,  bet.  Am- 

24 

12oth  St.,  nr.  Madison  Ave. 

School.) 

sterdam  Ave.  and  B'wiiy. 

25 

330  5th  St. 

82 

1st  Ave  and  70Ui  St. 

166 

89th  St.,  bet.  Amsterdam  and 

26 

124  vV.  30tti  St. 

83 

216   E.    110th   St. 

Columbus  Aves. 

27 

41st  fc  42t1  Sts..  E.  of  3d  Ave. 

84 

430  W.  50th  St. 

168 

104th  and  105th  Sts.,  bet.  lat 

28 

257  VV.  40lh  St. 

85 

1st  Ave.  and  117ih  St. 

and  2d  A>'es. 

29 

Alb.niy,      Washington      and 

86 

Lexington  Ave.  and  96th  vSt. 

169 

Audubon    .Vve.     168th    and 

Carlisle  Sts. 

87 

Amsterdam  Ave.  and  77th  St. 

169th  Sts. 

30. 

88tti  St.   bet.  2d  and  3d  Aves. 

88 

300  Rivington  St. 

170 

111th  St..  bet.  5th  and  Lenox 

31 

200  r.Ionroe  St. 

89 

Lenox  Ave.  and  134th  St. 

Aves. 

32 

3.')7  W   35th  St. 

90 

147th  and   148th   Sts.,   w.  of 

171 

103d  and  104th  Sts.,  ix't.  5th 

33 

■iiS  W.  2Sth  St. 

7111  Ave. 

and  Madisou  Aves. 

34 

IGS  Broome  St. 

91 

Stanton  and  Forsyth  Sts. 

172 

108th  and  109th  Sts.,  bet.  1st 

35 

lf,0  Chrysde  St. 

92 

Broome  and  Ridge  Sts. 

and  2d  Aves.     . 

36 

710  E.  9th  St. 

93 

Amsterdam  Ave.  and  G3d  St. 

174 

-Attorney  near  Rivington  St. 

37 

113  E.  S/th  St. 

94 

6Sth  St.  and  Amsterdam  .\ve. 

177 

.Market  and  Monroe  Sts. 

38 

Clarke.  Dominick  &  Broome 

95 

West      Houston      St.,      near 

179 

101st  and  i02d  Sts..  bet.  Co 

Sts. 

Varick  St. 

lumbus  &  .Amsterdam  Aves 

S9 

235  E.  125th  St. 

96 

Ave.  A  and  81st  St. 

183 

66th   and   67th   Sts.,   cast   o 

40 

320  E.  20th  St. 

07 

Mangin  St.,  near  Stanton  St. 

1st  .-Vve. 

41 

36  Greenv\'ich  Ave. 

100 

138th  St.,  w.  of  Sth  Ave. 

184 

116th  and  117th  Sts.,  cast  ' 

42 

Hester,  Orchard  and  Ludlow 

101 

1 11th  St.,  w.  of  Lexington  Ave. 

Lenox  Ave. 

i'AS. 

102 

113th  St.,  e.  of  2d  Ave. 

186 

145th    and    146th   Sts.,    ner 

43 

Amsterdam  Ave.  &  129th  St. 

103 

119th  St.  and  Madison  Ave. 

Amsterdam  A%'e. 

44 

Hubert  and  Collister  Sts. 

104 

413  E.  16th  St. 

188 

Manhattan,     East     HoustOL 

45 

225  W.  24th  St. 

105 

269  E.  4th  St. 

Lewis  and  E.  3d  Sts. 

46 

St.    Nicholas    Ave.    and    W. 

106 

Lafayette  St.,  near  Spring  St. 

190 

82d  St.,  bet.  1st  and  2d  Aves. 

loOlh  St. 

107 

272  W.  10th  St. 

192 

136th  St.  &  Amsterdam  Ave. 

47 

225   E.   23d   St.    (Elementary 

lOS 

60  Mott  St. 

Vocational   School  lor   Boys, 

and  Scliool  for  the  Deaf.) 

109 

ooth  &  100th  Sts  ,  e.  of  3d  Ave 

138th  St.,  west  of  5th  Ave. 

48 

124  W.  28th  St. 

110 

28  Cannon  St. 

(P.  S.  100). 

49 

237  E.  37th  St.  (Vocational.) 

112 

S3  Roosevelt  St. 

i\Iurray      Hill      Vocational 

50 

211  E.  20th  St. 

114 

Oak,  Oliver  and  J.ames  Sts. 

School,  37  th  St.,  west  of  2cl 

51 

519  W.  44th  St. 

115 

176ta  and  177th  Sts.,  east  of 

Ave.     (P.  S.  49.) 

52 

Broadway  and  Academy  St. 

St.  Nicholas  Ave. 

Manhattan  Traae  Scliuoi  fo 

53 

207  E.  79th  St. 

116 

215  E.  32d  St. 

Girls,  127  E.  22d  Sr,. 

54 

Amstr-rdani  Ave    &  104th  St. 

117 

170    E.    77th    St.    (Annex   to 

Truant,  215  E.  2 Ist  St. 

56 

351  W    ISth  St. 

Julia  Richman  High.) 

Hir,H  Schools — Do  Witt  Clinton,  lOth  Ave.,  58th  and  59th  Sts.:  Wadleigh,  114tli  and  115th  St.s., 
W.  01  7th  Ave.:  Was  lin^ton  Irving,  40  Irving  Place;  Commerce,  65th  and  66th  Sts.,  W.  of  Bro-.dway 
Stuvvpsant,  15th  and  16th  Sts.,  near  1st  Ave.;  Julia  Richman,  60  W.  13th  St.  Training  School  for  Teachers, 
and  Model  School,  212  W.  120th  St. 

THE     BRONX. 
ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS. 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 


College  Ave.  and  145th  St. 
3d  Ave.,  near  170th  St. 
157th  St.,  e.  of  Courtlandt  Ave. 
Fulton  Ave.  and  173d  St. 
2436  Webster  Ave. 
Tremont,    Bryant   and   Vyse 

Aves..  West  Farms. 
Kingsbridge    Ave.   and   232d 

St. 
Mosholu    Parkway,    Bedford 

Park. 
481  E.   138th  St. 
Easle  Ave.  and  163d  St. 
Ogden  .We.,  Hlghbrldge. 


12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 
18 

19 


Overins  St.,  Benson  &  Frlsby 
Aves.,  Westchester. 

216th  St.  and  Willett  Ave., 
WllUamsbrldge. 

Eastern  Boulevard.  Throgs 
Neck. 

Dyre  Ave.,  Eastchester.  (An- 
nex to  P.  S.  16.) 

Carpenter  Ave.,  Wakefield. 

Fordbam  Ave.,  City  Island. 

Courtlandt  Ave.,  near  148th 
St. 

234th  and  235th  Sts.,  Wood- 
lawn. 


20 
21 

22 

23 

24 

25 
26 
27 

28 


Fox,  Simpson,  and  lC7th  Sta 
225th  &  226th  Sts.,  n'r.  Whfte 

Plains  .4.V0., WllUamsbrldge. 
599  E.   140th  St.     (Annex  to 

P.  S.  30.) 
165th  St.  and  Union  Ave. 
Kappock  St.,  Spuyten  Uuyvil. 

(Annex  to  P.  S.  7.) 
Union  Ave.  and  149th  St.      I 
Andrews  and  Burnslde  .\ves. 
St.    Ann's    .We.,    147th   and 

148th  Sts. 
Tremont   &   Anthony   .\ves.; 

Annex,  1787  Weeks  Ave. 
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No. 

Location. 

NO. 
39 

Location. 

NO. 

Location. 

IT 

Cypi'ess  Ave.  and  136th  St. 

Longwood   Ave.,    Kelly   and 

48 

Spofford    Ave.,    Costor    and 

KO 

141st  St.  and  Brook  Ave. 

Beck  Sts. 

Falie  Sts. 

»1 

Molt     and     Walton     Aves., 

40 

Prospect  Ave.,  Jennings  St. 

49 

26Ist  St.,  Rlverdale. 

144th  .and  146th  Sts. 

and  Rltter  PI. 

60 

Bryant     and      vyse     Aves., 

B?, 

183d  St.  and  Beaumont  Ave. 

41 

OlinviUe  Ave.  and  Magenta 

north  of  172d  St. 

Annex,  Boston  R'd,  Bronx- 

St.,   Olinville.      (Annex   to 

61 

158th  St..  Jackson  and  Trin- 

dale. 

P.  S.  13.) 

ity  AVCS. 

RR 

Jerome   and    Walton    Aves., 

42 

Claremont     Parkway     and 

62 

Kelly  St.,   east   of  Ave.   St. 

north  of  184th  St. 

Washington  Ave. 

John. 

R4 

Amethyst    and    Victor    Sts., 

43 

Brown  PI.,   135th  and  136th 

63 

168th  St.,  Flndlay  and  Teller 

Van  Nest. 

Sts.    ■                               » 

Aves. 

85 

163d  St.,  Grant  and  Morris 

44 

Prospect  Ave.  and  176th  St. 

54 

Intervale  Ave.,  Freeman  and 

Aves. 

45 

189th  and  Hoffman  Sts.  and 

Chisholm  sts. 

B6 

1070  Castle  Hill  Ave.,  Union- 

Lorillard  PI. 

55 

St.  Paul's  Place,  Washington 

port. 

46 

196th     St.,    Bainbridge     and 

and  ParK  Aves. 

S7 

145th  and  146th  Sts.,  east  of 

Briggs  Aves. 

66 

207th  St..  Hull  and  Decatur 

Willis  Ave. 

4V 

Randolph  St.,  Lawrence  and 

Aves.    (Annex  to  Jf.  S.  8.) 

»» 

157th  St.  and  3d  Ave. 

Beach  Aves. 

57 

Belmont  Ave.  &  180th  St. 

r 

58    176th  St.  &  Washington  Ave 

High  Schools — Morris,  166th  St.,  Boston  Rd.,  Jackson  Ave.;  Evander  Childs,  E.  184th  St.  and  Field 
I'l.;  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Randolph  St.,  Lawrence  and  Beach  Aves.  (P.  S.  47). 

TRADE   SCHOOLS,   MANHATTAN   AND   BRONX.' 


Manhattan  (girls),    127    E. 

22d  St  ' 

Gallaudet  (deaf),     225     E. 

23d  St. 


Textile,  124  W.  30th  St. 
Harlem  Even'g  Trade,  138th 

and  139th  Sts.,  west  of  5th 

Ave.  (men). 


Murray  Hill  Evening  Trade, 
232 1).  38th  St.  (men) . 


HUNTER    COLLEGE, 

PARK   AVE.,    CORNER   EAST   SIXTY-EIGHTH    ST. 

NEW    YORK    UNIVERSITY, 

0NIVER3ITY  HEIGHTS  AND  32  WAVERLEY  PLACE. 


COLLEGE    OF    THE    CITY    OF    NEW    YORK. 

AMSTERDAM    AVE.    AND    138TH    STREET. 
COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY, 

WE.ST    116th    ST.,    NEAR    AMSTERDAM    AVE. 


SCHOOLS    IN    BROOKLYN. 

ELEMENTARY   SCHOOLS. 


No. 

1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
88 
39 
40 
41 

Si 

A4 


Location. 


.\dam8  and  Concord  sts. 
47th  St.,  near  3d  ave. 
Hancock,  near  Bedford  ave. 
Berkeley  pi.,  near  5th  ave. 
Tlllary,  Bridge  &  Lawrence  sts 
Warren,  near  Smith  st. 
York,  near  Bridge  st. 
Hicks,  Mlddagh  &  Poplar  sts 
Sterling  pi.   &  Vanderbilt  av 
7th  ave.  and   17th  st. 
Washington,  near  Greene  ave 
Adelphi,   near   Myrtle  ave. 
Degraw,  near  Hicks  st. 
.\avy  and  Concord  sts. 
3d  ave.  and  Slate  st. 
Wilson,  near  Bedford  ave. 
Driggs  ave.,  cor.  N.  5th  st. 
Maujer,  near  Leonard  st. 
S.   2d,  cor.   Keap  st. 
Union  ave.  and  Keap  st. 
McTClbbin,  near  Manhattan  av, 
Java,  near  Manhattan  ave. 
Cotiselyea  &  Humboldt  sts. 
Arion  pi.,  cor.  Beaver  st. 
Lafayette,  near  Sumner  ave. 
Qulncy,  near   Ralph  ave. 
Nelson,  cor.   Hicks  st. 
Herkimer,  near  Ralph  ave. 
Columbia,  cor.  Amity  st. 
Conover,  Sullivan  &  Wolcott 
Dupont,  near  Manhattan  ave, 
Hoyt,  cor.  President  st. 
Heyward,    near    Broadway. 
Norman  ave.  and  Eckford  st, 
Decatur,   cor.   Lewis  ave. 
Stagg,  near  Bushwick  ave. 
S.  4th,  near  Berry  st. 
N.7th,  near  Bedford  ave. 
6th  ave.,  cor.  8th  st. 
15th  St.,  near  4th  ave. 
Dean,  cor.  New  York  ave. 
St.  Mark's  and  Classon  aves. 
Boerum,  near  Manhattan  ave. 
Throop,  cor.  Putnam  ave. 


No.  I 

45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
00 
61 

62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
09 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 

80 

81 
82 
83 
84 
85 


Location. 


Lafayette,  near  Classon  ave. 
Union,    near    Henry    st. 
Pacific  &  Dean  sts.',  nr.  3d  ave 
18th  ave.  and  60th  at. 
Maujer,  near  Graham  ave. 
S.  3d  St.  and  Driggs  ave. 
Meeker  ave.  cor.  Humboldt  st 
Ellery,     near    Broadway. 
Troutraan,   near  Central  ave 
Walworth,  near  Myrtle  ave. 
Floyd,  near  Tompkins  ave. 
Bushwick  ave.,  cor  Madison  st . 
Reid  ave.,  cor.  Van  Buren  st. 
Degraw,    near   Smith   st. 
Leonard,  near  Nassau  ave. 
4th  ave.,   cor.   20th  st. 
Fulton  St.  and  N.  Jersey  ave. 

(Probationary  School.) 
Bradford,  near  Liberty  ave. 
Hinsdale,  n'r  Glenmore  ave. 
Berrlman   and  Belmont    aves. 
Richmond,  near  Ridgewood  av. 
Osborn,   near  Sutter  ave. 
N.  Elliott  pi.,  near  Park  ave. 
Bushwick  av.,  cor  Kosciusko  st. 
Ryerson  St.,  near  Myrtle  ave. 
Patchen  ave.,  cor.  Macon  st. 
Heyward,  near  Lee  ave. 
Mew  Lots  rd.,  cor  Schenck  st. 
McDougal,  cor.  Rockaway  av. 
Kosciusko  St.,  n'r  Broadway. 
Evergreen  av.,   cor  Ralph  st. 
Wyona,   near  Jamaica  ave. 
2d  St.,  near  6th  ave. 
Pacific  St.,  near  Court  st. 
Kosciusko,  n'r  Sumner  ave. 

(Annex  to  P.  S.  25.) 
W.    17th   and    W.    19th   sts. 

near  Neptune  ave. 
Harway  ave.  and  Stryker  st. 
4th  ave.,  cor.  36th  st. 
Bergen,  cor.  Schenectady  ave. 
Glenmore,  cor.  Stone  ave. 
Evergreen  ave..  cor.  Gov't  st. 


No 


86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 
103 
104 
105 
106 

107 
108 
109 

110 
111 

112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 


Location. 


Irving  ave.,  cor.  Harman  st. 
Herkimer,  cor.  Radde  pi. 
Thames  St.,  cor.  Vanderv'rt  yl. 
Newklrk  ave.,  cor.  E.  31si. 
Bedford  and   Cliurch  aves. 
E.  New  York  &  Albany  aj-es. 
Rogers  ave.  &  Robinson  st. 
New  York  av.  &  Herkimer  st. 
6th  ave.,  50th  and  51st  sts. 
Van  Sicklen,  near  Necic  rd. 
Ocean  ave.  and  Ave.  U. 

(Annex   to   P.   S.    153.) 
Benson,  cor.  25th  ave. 
Ave.   Z,   cor.   E.   26th  st. 
Coney  Island  &  Elm  aves. 
W.  3d,  between  Park  pi.  and 

Sheepsliead  ave. 
86th  St.,  near  18th  ave.    (New 

Utrecht  H.  S.) 
7 1st  St.  and  2d  ave. 
14th  ave.,   53d   &   54th  sts. 
92d  St.,  cor.  5th  ave. 
Ft.  Hamilton  av.,  58th  &  59th. 
Hamburg  and  Putnam  aves. 

and  Cornelia  st. 
8th  ave.  and  13th  st. 
Linwood,  cor.   Arlington  ave. 
Dumont     ave.,     Powell     and 

Sackman  sts. 
Monitor  st.  and   Driggs  ave. 
Sterling  pi.,  cor.  Vanderbilt  av. 

(Annex  to  P.  S.  9.) 
15th  ave.,  71st  and  72d  sts. 
Evergreen  ave.  &  Moffat  st. 
Remsen  ave.,  cor.  Ave.  F. 
E.  92d  St.,  near  Ave.  M. 
Knickerb'r  ave.,  cor.  Grove  st. 
Stagg  St.  and  Bushwick   ave. 
59th  St.  and  4th  ave. 
Ave.   K  and   E.   38th  St. 
Barren  Island. 
E.   55th  St.  and  Ave.   C. 
Harrison  ave.  &  Heyward  st. 
Irvine  .ivr.  and   RiivdaTn  st. 
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No. 


124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 

139 
140 
141 

142 
143 
144 

145 

146 


Location. 


4th  live,  and  13th  .st. 
Blafceand  Tbatford  aves. 
Meserolc  rive.  &  Guernsey  St. 
7th  ave.,  78th  and  79th  sts. 
2Ist  ave.,  S3d  &  84tU  sts. 
Qnlncy   St.;   near   Stuyvesanl 
Fori  Hamilton  av.  cSr  E.  5lh  si 
Ft.  Hamilton  ave..  43d  &  44th. 
Manhattan  and. Met.  avcs. 
Butler  St.,  bet.  4th  &  5th  avcs. 
18th  av.,  near  Ocean  Parkway 
Church  ave.  and  E.  48th  St. 
4th  ave,  40th  &  41st  sts. 
Saratoga  av.  &  Bainbridge  st 
Prosp't  pi.,  w.  of  Nost'd  ave. 

(Broolvlyn  Model  School.) 
Cortelyou  road  near  Rugby. 
60th  St.,  west  ot  4tb  ave. 
Leonard,        McKibbiii        and 

Boerum  sts. 
Henry    and    Rapelye   sts. 
Havemeyer,  N.  r.th  &  7th  sts. 
Howard  ave..  Prospect  pi.  and 

St.  Mark's  ave. 
Central  ave.  and  Noll  St. 
18th   and    I9th   sts.,   bet.   f.th 

and  7th  aves 


iNo. 


147 

148 

149 

IJO 

151 

1 52 
153 
154 

1.55 
156 

157 
158 

159 

IfiO 
162, 

163 


Location. 


Bushwick  ave.!  Seigel  &  Mc- 
Kibbin  sts. 

EUery  and  Hopkins  sts  .  near 
'  Pelmonfco   pi. 

Sutter  ave.,  Vermont  and 
Wyona  sts. 

Christopher  ave.  &  Sackman 
St..  near  Belmont  ave. 

"linickerbocker  ave.,  Halsey 
and  Weirfleld  sts. 

Ave.  G,  E.  23d  and  24th  sts. 

Ave.  T  &  E.  12th  St.,  Home'st. 

lith  ave.,  Windsor  pi.  &  Sher- 
man St. 

E'n  Parkway  &  Herkimer  St. 

Sutter  ave.,  Barrett  &  Graf- 
ton sts. 

Kent   ave.,   near  Myrtle  ave. 

Belmont  ave.,  Ashl'ord  and 
Warwiclc  sts. 

Pitiau  ave..  Hemlock  and 
Crescent  sts. 

Ft.  Ham.  ave  ,  5Ist  &  52d  sts. 

St.  Nicholas  and  Willougbby 
aves.  and  Suydam  st. 

Benson  and  17ih  avcs.  and 
Rav  14th  St. 


No 

164 
165 

166 
167 
168 

169 
170 

171 

172 
173 

174 

175 

176 
177 
178 
179 
180 


Location. 


14th  ave.,  42d  and  43d  sts. 
Lott  and  Hopkinson  aves.  and 

Amboy  st. 
S    4th   St.,    near   Havemeyer: 
Schenectady  av.  &  East.  Pkwy.', 
Throop     ave.,     Bartlctt     and 

Whipple  sts. 
7th  ave.,  43d  and  44th  sts. 
6th    and    Stewart   aves.j    71st 

and  72d  sta. 
Rldgewood,        Lincoln       and 

Nichols  aves. 
4th  ave.    29th  and  30th  sts. 
Penn.sylvania  ave.,  bet  Liberty 

and  Glenmore  aves. 
Du.mout,    Alabama    and  Will- 
iams aves. 
Blake   &   Hopkinson   aves.    & 

Bristol  St. 
12th  &  Bay  Ridge  avs.  &  68th 
Ave.   P  and  West  ave. 
Dean  st.,  near  Saratoga  ave. 
Ave   C,  East  2d  and  3d  sts. 
ISth  ave.  and  67th  st. 
Truant,    Jamaica    ave.,    opp. 

Enfield  St. 
Vocation;!].  Jay  it  Nassau  sts. 


HIGH    SCHOOLS 


Girla'  High  School.    . . .  IXoatranil  .-ix  e  ,  c-ir    Mnlsey  yt  t  j  Ec^isinu.s  ihill l-"l.atbiish  ave.,  near  Church  ave. 

Boys'   Jligh  .School. .    .  .jPiitu.iin,  cnr.  ,Alar,-y  ave.  •        -' Eastern  I)i.sliict i\[.-ircy  av.,  Uodcey  ami  Ke.tp  stv. 

UaDual.'l'raiDiQ;:' *th  ave., 'Itli  and  5lli  srs.  I  iCommeicia! Albauy  ave.,  Reruen  and  Dean  sts. 

BuBliwj.-u.    ...   .' 1  living  ave.,    Maiiison  AWiindbine  sts.    Xew  Ut' eiht IHilth  sL.,  neai  ISih  are. 

Bay  Hidge |4lh  .ne.,  67tli  nud  Sunatur  sts.  I  I'l'iaiiiing  Sc-liO"!  lor  I'eacUers,  i'ark  pi.,  west  of  Nostraiid  ave. 


SCHOOLS  IN  QUEENS   BOROUGH. 

ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS. 


No. 
1 


Location. 


Van    Alst    av. 


,  L.  I. 


*1P 
11 
12 
13 
14 

-15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 

22. 

23 

24 

25 

2u 

27 

28 


9th    St.    and 

L.  I.  City. 
Hulst  St.  and  Nelson  av 

City. 
Colonial  av.  and  Livingston  St., 

Forest  Hills. 
Prospect    and    Crescent     sts., 

near  Beebe  av..  L.  I.  City. 
Academy  St.,  near  Grand  av., 

L.  I.  City. 
Steinway  av..  near  Patterson 

AV..  L.  I.  City. 
Van  Alst  av.,  near  Astoria  av., 

L.  I.  City. 
Steinway    av.,    near    Ditmas 

av.,  L.  L  City. 
Munson  St.,  near  Astoria  av., 

L.  I.  City. 
Astoria  av.,  near  Frye  st. 
Woodside  ave..    Woodside. 
Sinclair  av.,  near  FLske  av. 
Parcell  St.,  near  Chicago  st. 
VanDusen  &  51st  St.,   Corona 

Heights. 
Junction  av.,  Corona. 
Aiburtis  av.,  Corona. 
Tremann  av..  Corona. 
Corona  av..  Corona. 
Roo.sevelt  av.,   Corona. 
Sanford    av.     and    Union 

Flushing. 
37th     av. 

Flushing. 
Sanford   av 

Flushing, 
35th     av. 

Flushing. 
Holley    and    Robinson    avs., 

Flushing. 
Kissena    rd.    and    Melbourne 

av.,  Flushing. 
Fresh  Meadow  rd.  and  67th 

av..  Flushing. 
122d  St.  and  I4th  av..  College 

Point. 
115th  8t,  College  Point. 


and     Union 
and  Murray 
and     Union 


St., 
St., 
St., 
St., 


No.1 

29 

30 

31 
33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 
60 

51 

53 

54 


Location. 


122d  av  and  125th  St.,  College 

Point. 
12th  road,  near  Cross  Island 

road,  Whitestone. 
Blvd.  and  46th  av.,  Bayside. 
222d    St.    and    Bellwood    av., 

Creedmoor. 
Springfield  rd.  and  Hollis  av.. 

Queens. 
191st  St.  and  Canonburg  rd., 

Hollis.    ^ 
Everett   St.    and    Westchester 

a  v.,  St.  Albans. 
40th     av.,     nr.     Coombs     St., 

Springfield. 
Brookville    blvd.,    near    137th 

St.,  Rosedale. 
Dinsmore  and  Nameoke  ave. 

Far  Rockaway. 
Lambertville  av.  &  Union  Hall 

St.,   Jamaica. 
35th  av.  and  214th  pi.,  Bayside 
Boulevard  and  Beach  67th  St., 

.*verne. 
BoOlevard  &  Beacji  110th  St., 

Rockaway  Park. 
Boulevard  and  Beach  94th  St., 

Rockaway  Beach. 
Garfield    St.,    nr.     Rockaway 

blvd.,  Jamaica  South. 
Old    South    rd.,    Woodhaven. 

Annex,  Glen  Morris. 
Hillside     and     Union     aves., 

Jamaica. 
South   and    Carlisle   sta.,   Ja- 
maica. 
Brenton  av.,  Jamaica. 
Liverpool   st.    and   Humboldt 

a  v.,  Jamaica. 
Church  ave.,    near     Jamaica 

ave.,  Richmond  Hill. 
114th     St.     and     89th     ave., 

Richmond  Hill. 
Hillside    av.    and    125th    St., 

Richmond  Hill. 


INo. 
55 
56 
57 


59 
60 
61 

62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 

71 

72 
73 

74 

75 
76 
77 
78 
79 


Location. 


130th     St.     and     97th     ave., 

Richmond  Hill. 
86th     ave.     and     114th     St., 

Richmond  HIii. 
124th     St.     and     lOIst    ave., 

Morris  Park. 
Walker    and    Beaufort    avs., 

Woodhaven. 
83d  St.  and  Rockawaj'  blvd.. 

Union    Course. 
87th  rd.  and  80th  St.,  Brooklyn 

Hills. 
89th  av.  and  102d  St.,  Brook- 
lyn   Hills.    (Richmond    Hill 

P.  O.) 
107th    St.,    near    101st    ave.. 

Ozone  Park. 
Pitkin  ave.,  near  Woodhaven 

blvd..  So.  Woodhaven. 
101st  av.  and  83d  St.,  Union 

Course. 
78th    St.,    near   Jamaica    av  . 

Union  Course. 
102d  st    and  85ta  av  ,  Brook- 
lyn Manor. 
Central  eve.  and  Olmstead  pi  , 

Glendale. 
St.  Felix  av.  and  Seneca  st.. 

Evergreen. 
Forest  av  ,  East  Williamsburg 
-Maspeia  av.,    Maspetb. 
La  Forge  St..  near  Grand  at. 

Maspeth. 
Woodward  av.  and  Starr  .-t , 

East   Williamsburg   (Bkiyn 

P  O.) 
Bleecker  st.  and  Seneca  av.. 

Ridgpwood 
Montgomery  &  Congress  avs  , 

Laurel  Hill. 
Seneca    av     and    George    st  , 

Ridgewood 
Maurice  av.  and  Carroll  nl . 

Wtnfleld. 
7th  av.  &  14th  St.,  Whitestone. 
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— Continued. 

TNO. 

I.oQatlon. 

No. 

88 

Location. 

No. 
95 

Location. 

80 

Greenpoint  av..  near  Bradley 

Ciitalpa  av.   and   Fresh  Pond 

Harvard  and  Canonbury  rd.. 

av..  L.  I.  City. 

rd.,  Rldgewood  Heights. 

V 

Jamaica. 

81 

Cypress  av..  Ralph  and  Bleeck- 

Hi) 

Gleane    st.    and    Britton    av.-. 

9B 

Rockaway   rd.   and    13Ist  St., 

er  sts..  Evergreen. 

Elmhurst. 

South  Ozone  Park. 

8? 

Kaplan  av.   arid  Le  Roy  pi., 

90 

Catalpa  st.,  near  Jamaica  av.. 

97 

85th  and  Shipley  sts.,  Wood- 

Jamaica. 

Richmond  Hill. 

haven. 

83 

Vernon    av.,    bet    Pierce    and 

91 

Central,   Folsom  and   Fosdick 

98 

Main  St.,  Douglaston. 

Graham  avs.,  L.   I    City. 

avs.,  Glendale. 

99 

Kew  Gardens. 

84 

110th   av.    near   Ditmars   av., 

92 

Hayes  av.,  42d  and  43cl  sts.. 

100 

Glen  Morris. 

L.  I.  City. 

North  Corona. 

U)l 

Children's  lane  and  Russell  pi., 

85 

2d    av.,    near    Woolsey    av.. 

9H 

Forest   av.   and    Madison   St., 

Foresf  Hills  Gardens. 

L.  I.  City. 

Ridgewood  Heights. 

Parental   School.   Kissena  rd.j 

8fi 

Creelc    St.,    near    Grand    st , 

94 

Cutter    av.    and    Old    House 

Reeves  and  Melboiu'ne  avs., 

Maspeth. 

Landing,   Little  Neck. 

Flushing. 

87 

Weiase    av.    and    Pulasld    St., 

Middle  Village. 

HIGH    SCJHOOLS. 


Training IFlushing  and  Highland  avs.,  Ja- 
maica. 

Bryant \cademy  and  Radde  sts.,  L.  I.  City. 

Jamaica I  Hillside  av..  Jamaica 


Newtown.. 

Flushing..  ...... 

Far  Rocliaway. 
Richmond  Hill. 


Chicago  av..  Elmhurst. 
Rrimdwav.  Flushing 
Far   Rockaway.  ,  [Hill. 

Ridgewood  &  Cedar  av3.,  Richmond 


SCHOOLS  IN    RICHMOND  BOROUGH. 

ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS. 


Location 


Academy  pK,  To-ttenvllle. 

Wiener  St..  Richmond  Valley 
(Prince  Bay.  P.  O.) 

Latourette  st-  Plea.sant  Plains 

-■Arthur  Kill  rd.,  KreischevvIHe 

Amboy   rd..    Huguenot. 

RossvlUe  av.,  RossvlUe. 

Arthur  Kill  rd..  Green  Ridge. 

Llndenwood  av..  Great  Kills. 

Knight    av..    New    Dorp. 

Richmond   rd..    New    Dorp. 

Jefferson  St.,  Dongan  Hills. 

Steuben  St.,  Stapleion. 

Pennsylvania   av.,    Rosebank. 

Broad  and  Wright  sts..  Staple- 
ton. 

Grant  8t..  TompSlnsvllle. 


No. 

16 
17 
18 
19 

20 
21 
22 


Location. 


Monroe  av.,  Tompkinsville. 
Prospect   av..    New    Brighton. 
Broadway..  W.  New  Brighton. 
Greenleaf     av..      West     New 

Brighton. 
Heberton  av..  Port  Richmond. 
Hooker  pL,  Port  Richmond. 
Washington     and     Columbus 

aves.,      Granitevill.       (Port 

Richmond,  P.  O.) 
Andros  av..  Mariners'  Harbor. 
Washington  av.,  Summervllle. 

(P.  O.,  Port  Richmond;  R. 

F.  D.) 
Chelsea  rd.,  Bloomfteld.  (P.  C, 

Port  Richmond;  R.  F.  D.) 


(No. 
['26 

j  27 

'  28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 

34 


Location. 


Richmond-  turnpike,  Llnoleum- 
vlUe. 

Richmond    av..    New    Sprtng- 
vllle. 

Centre  St.,  Richmond. 

Manor  rd.,  W    New  Brighton. 

FIsk   av.,    W.    New   Brighton. 

Pleasant    av..   Bogardus   Cor- 
ners.   (Prince   Bay   P   O.) 

Osgood  av.,   Stapleton. 

Midland  av.,  Grant  City, 
(Midland   P.  O.) 

Fingerboard  rd..  Rosebank. 

HIGH   SCHOOL. 


1  Curtis  —  Hamilton    av.    and    St. 
I     Mark's  pi..  New  Brighton. 


ATHLETIC    FIELDS. 
Under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  ol  Education — Brooklyn  Field,  East  17th  Street;  Avenues  J  and 
K,  Brooklyn;  Astoria  Field,  Orchard  and  Munson  Streets,  Astoria,  Long  Island:  Curtis  Field,  Hamilton 
Avenue  and  St.  Marks  Place.  New  Brighton,  Staten  ^land;  Seventh  .Ward  Field,  Clinton,  Cherry  and 
Water  Streets,  New  York  City. 

The  elementary  schools  throughout  the  city  are  graded,  mostly,  from  K  (kindergarten),  to  8  B.    Some 
fu'n  to  4  B,  some  to  4  A. 

EDUCATION    STATISTICS,    NEW    YORK    CITY. 


School  Year. 

Ave.  At- 
tendance, 
DaySch'ls 

Schools. 

Teachers' 
Salaries. 

Cost  of 
Supplies. 

Bond   Expen- 
ditures. 

Teachers, 
Excluding 
Sub'tutes. 

Pension 
Payments. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

1898-1899 

358,897 

425 

8,059,958.89 

924,7-27.75 

3,162,924.45 

10,008 

124,296.18 

1899-1900 

378,211 

448 

10.583,133.04 

891,199.63 

5,277.596.33 

10,555 

214,563.57 

1900-1901 

397,928 

517 

12,.587,011.56 

1,012,433.48 

■5,3-24,872.08 

11,388 

263,805.28 

1901-1902 

420,480 

513 

13,395,882.38 

900,417.24 

4,646.974.62 

12,069 

343,017.13 

1902-1903 

439,928 

506 

14,351,802.94 

1,073,413.63 

6,037.425.07 

12,696 

420,026.99 

1903-1904 

466,571 

501 

14,885,891.42 

1,254,901.40 

6,541,189.16 

13,32,7 

477,418.74 

1904-1905 

487,005 

506 

15..574,005.00 

1,147,722.03 

10.546,333.26 

14,9* 

526,502.36 

1905-1906 

505,827 

510 

16,870,891.47 

1,291,400.90 

12,898,256.51 

16.878 

616,984.54 

1900-1907 

523,084 

511 

17,582,067.32 

1,355,985.55 

11,931,318.01 

15,613 

689,390.64 

1907-1908 

545,098 

515 

18,.596,874.70 

1,498,666.42 

11,5-20,694.26 

16,489 

724.129.78 

1908-1909 

574,664 

528 

19,713,148.01 

1,254.241.27 

7,745,660  58 

17,073 

777.800.85 

1909-1910 

586,673 

525 

20,604,324.38 

1,333,322.69 

2,739,075.80 

17.724 

833,863.59 

1910-1911 

603,4.55 

527 

21,375,522.95 

1,310,888.82 

3,67,6,448.05 

18,195 

880.389.83 

1911-1912 

627,150 

527 

24,'247, 184.49 

1,427,069.42 

4,576,453.75 

18,892 

983,554.99 

1912-1913 

634,515 

530 

26,829,003.19 

1,518,030.22 

4,543,051.90 

19,496 

1,108,874.30 

1913-1914 

666,345 

537 

28,070,965.01 

1.654.506.95 

5,011,756.89 

20,448 

1,183,397.08 

1914-1915 

702,856 

549 

29,833,323.11 

1,854,368.11 

5,084,261.78 

21,105 

1,163,800.40 

1915-1916 

726,844 

552 

30,534,644.95 

1,651,051.53 

2,952,485.64 

20,719 

1,127,492.63 

1916-1917 

721,136 

,551 

31,570,413.36 

1,596,033.75 

2,529,843.72 

21,823 

1,143,646.02 

1917-1918 

703,807 

547 

33,558  8.52.27 

1,564.344.251    2,094,980.47 

22,6-27 

1.273,591.79 

Attendance  of  pupils,  Sept.  15,  1920,  was  770,610  (as  against  749,473  on  Sept.  9,  1919),  by  boroughs, 
at  elementary  schools,  as -follows:  Manhattan.  248.707;  Bronx,  100,488;  Brooklyn,  272,792;  Queens, 
64,596:  Richmond,  16,707.  At  high  schools,  63,604;  at  training  schools,  1,239;  at  vocational  schools,  2,477. 
Part  time  attendance — Manhattan,  10,059;  Bronx,  ,12,740;  Brooklyn,  46,811;  Queens,  9,539;  Richmond, 
633. 


New  Yorh-Gity-^Churches,  Manhattan. 


5Q1 


CHURCHES 


IN    MANHATTAN    AND    BRONX. 


BAPTIST. 

Baptist  Ministers'  Conjerence  meets 
at  SO  East  Slst  St.,  cor.  J\Iadison 
Ave. 

Abyssinian,  242  W.  40tli  St. 

Alexander  Ave.,  cor.  E.  141st  SL. 

Ascension,  295  E.  160th  St. 

Baptist  Temple,  159  VV.  132d  St. 

Calvary,  W,  57t5]  St..  bet.  eih  and 
7th  Aves. 

^    SSd  St.,  bet.  2fi 


ISSth   St.,    cor 


157tli  St 
Intervale 


Central  Park,  E. 

ftnd  3d  Aves. 
Creston   Ave.,   E 

Creston  Ave. 
Day  Star  (Col.),  512  W. 
Ebenezcr      (Primitive) , 

Ave.,  cor.  Home  St. 
Emmanuel,  White  Plains  Ave.,  near 

216th  St. 
Fifth  Ave.,  8  W.  46th  St. 
First,  W.  79th  St.,  cor.  Broadway. 
First  German,  336  E.  14th  St. 
First   German   of   Harlem,   220  E. 

118th  St. 
First  Italian,  Oliver  and  Henry  Sts. 
First   Mariner's,    (Mariners'    Tem- 
ple), Oliver  and  Henry  Sts. 
First  Swedish,  E.  55th  St.,  bet.  3d 

and  Lexington  Aves. 
First    Union    of    the    Bronx,    595 

Courtlandt  Ave. 
Harlem,  219  E.  123d  St. 
Immanuel  (German),  411  E.  75th. 
Judson  Memorial,  55  Washington 

Sq.  S. 
Macedonia,  222  W.  29th  St. 
Madison  Ave.,  cor.  E.  31st  St. 
Mariners'  Temple,  Oliver  and  Hen- 
ry Sts. 
Metropolitan,  W.  128th  St.  and  7tU 

Ave. 
Mount  Morris,  5th  Ave.,  near  W. 

127th  St. 
Mount  Olivet   (Col.),  161  W.  53d 

St. 
North,  234  W.  llth  St. 
Second  Ave.,  164  2d  Ave. 
Second  German,  407  W.  43d  St. 
Sixteenth,  257  W.  16th  St. 
Tremont,    Tremont   and    Webster 

Aves. 
Trinity    (Col.),   808   E.   224th   St., 

near  Barnes  Ave. 
Union,  204  W.  63d  St. 
Washington  Heights,  145th  St.  and 

Convent  Ave. 
Zion  (Col.),  2148  5th  Ave. 
,      CATHOLIC   APOSTOLIC. 
Apostolic  Assembly,  202  E.  56th  St. 
Catholic  Apostolic,  417  W.  57th  St. 
Harlem  (German).  202  W  114th  St. 

CATHOLIC  (GREEK.  ETC.). 

Annunciation  (Greek),  310  W.  54th 
St. 

Hellenic  Eastern  Christian  Or- 
thodox (Holy  Trinity),  153  E. 
72d  St. 

Russian  Orthodox,  121  E.  7th  St. 

St.  George  (Ruthenian).  28  7th  St. 

St.  Mary's,  E.  13th  St.,  near  3d  Ave. 

St.  Nicholas  Cathedral  (Russian), 
19  E.  97th  St.  (See  also  "Roman 
Catholic"). 

St.  Vladimir,  233  E.  17th  St 

CHURCH    OF    CHRIST 

(SCIENTIST). 

Bedford  Paris  Society,  2562  Briggs 

Ave. 
First,  1  W.  96th  St. 
Second,  10  W.  68th  St. 
Third,  35  E.  125th  St. 
Fourth,  Fort  Washington  Ave.  and 

i78th  St. 
Fifth,  34  W.  43d  St. 
Sixth,  1935  Anthony  Ave.,  Bronx. 
Seventh,  516  W.  112th  St. 
Eighth,  103  E.  77th  St. 


CHURCH  OF  GOD. 
2134  Grand  Ave.,  Uron.K. 
334  E.  14th  St. 
774  E.  223d  St.,  Bronx. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 
Church    Headquarters,    287    Fourth 

Ave. 
Armenian  Evangelical,  207  E.  30th. 
Bedford  Park,  IJainbridge  Ave.  E., 

cor.  E.  201st  St. 
Bethany,  455  10th  Ave.   • 
Betlileliem    (Swedish-Finnish),   632 

E.  135th  St. 
Broadway    Tabernacle,    Broadway 

and  5Gth  St. 
Camp  Memorial.  141  Chrystie  St. 
Christ,  Concourse,  cor.  E.  175th  St. 
Forest  Ave.,  E.  166th  St.  and  For- 
est Ave. 
Harl,'>m,  250  W.  136th  St. 
Manhattan,  W.  7Cth  St.  and  B'way. 
North  New  York,  E.  143d  St.,  near 

Willis  Ave. 
Swedish     Evangelical     Immanuel, 

308  W.  139th  St. 
Welsh,  200  E.  llth  St. 

DI.SCIPLES   OF    CHRIST. 
Central,  142  W.  81.st  St. 
Ru.ssian,  147  2d  Ave. 
Second.  595  E.  169th  St. 

EVANGELICAL  ASSOCIATION 
Dingeldeln     Memorial     (German), 

429  E.  77th  St. 
First    Church    of   the   Evangelical 

Association,  424  W.  55th  St. 
St.  Paul's,  159  E.  112th  St. 
St.    Paul's    of    Westchester,    2136 

Newoold  Ave. 

FRIENDS. 
Meeting  House  (Hickslte),  E,  15th 

St.  and  Rutherfnrd  PI. 
Meeting  House  (Orthodox),  144  E. 

20th  St. 
New    York    Colored    Mission    (Or- 

thodo.x),  5  E.  130th  St- 

JEWISH. 
The  KehUlah  Office  is  114  Fifth  Ave. 
Adereth  El,  135  E.  29th  St. 
Agudath  Achim,  169  W.  140th  St., 

310  E.  92d  St. 
Agudath  Jeshorim,  115  E   86th  St. 
Ahawath    Chesed     (Shaar    Hasho- 

mayim).  652  Lex.  Ave. 
Anshe  Chesed,  W.  114th  St.,  cor. 

7th  Ave. 
Anshe  Emeth,  448  W.  152d  St. 
Anshe  Slabodke,  18  W.  114th  St. 
Aiislie  Yagustaver,  122  W.  129th  St. 
Ateret'.i  Israel,  323  E.  82d  St. 
Beth  llamedrash  Hagodol,  64  Nor- 
folk St. 
Beth  Hamedrash  Hagodol  Desfar- 

dim.  8  W.  113th  St. 
Beth  Israel  Bikur  Cholim,  72d  St. 

and  Lexington  Ave. 
Berech  Emunah,  W.  4th  St. 
B'nai  Abraham  Plotz,  25  W.  113th 

St. 
B'nai  Anshe  Zamant,  159  E.  118th 

St.    , 
B'nai  Israel.  225  E.  79th  St. 
B'nai  Jeshurun,  Madison  Ave.  and 

65th  St. 
Charri  Zedek,  23  W.  118th  St. 
Ciieora    Bechurim,    1139    Prospect 

Ave. 
Cheora  Tikvath  Zion,  1139  Union 

Ave. 
Congregation    Adath    Israel,    1591 

Washington  Av.;  553  E.  169th  St. 
Congregation   Ahawatli   Israel,   W. 

160th  St.,  near  Amsterdam  Ave. 
Congregation   Beth  Abraham,   534 

E.  1 46th  St. 
Congregation  Beth  Hamedrosh  Ha- 
godol, 110  E   105th  St. 


JE  WISH— Continued. 
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Congregation  Beth  Israel,  252. 
35th  St. 

Congregation  Beth  Israel,  347  E. 
121st  St. 

Congregation  B'nai  Israel  of  Wash. 
H'ghts,    149th  St.,   near  B'way. 

Congregation  Orach  Chalm,  Lex- 
ington Ave.,  near  9oth  St.   ■ 

Congregation  Pincus  Elijah;  118 
W.  95th  St. 

Congregation  Sons  of  Israel  Kal- 
warier,  Lenox  Ave.  and  121st  St. 

Emunath  Israel,  301  W.  29th  St. 

Ez  Chaim,  107  E.  92d  St. 

First  Galiclan,  87  Attorney  St. 

First  Hungarian  Cong.  Oheb  Zedek, 
18  W.  118th  St. 

First  Roumanian  Am.  Congrega- 
tion, 91  Rivington  St. 

Free  Synagogue,  Carnegie  Hall. 

Glory  of  Israel,  1038  Prospect  Ave. 

Hope  of  Zion,  1141  Union  Ave. 

Isaiah  Temple.  209  W.  95th  St. 

Judah  Halevi,  165th  St.  and  Morris 
Ave. 

Khal  Adath  Jeshurun,  127  Hoe  Ave. 

Kehilath  Israel,  1102  Jackson  Ave. 

Kehilath  Jeshurun,  117  E.  85th  St. 

Khal  Adath  Jeshurun,  63  E.  113tli 
St. 

Kol  Israel  .\uchi  Poland,  26  W. 
114th  St. 

Leches  Yosher,  317  E.  8th  St. 

Machzikel  Torah,  292  Madison  St. 

Magyar,  233  E.  UGth  St. 

Mishkin  Israel,  85  E.  UOth  St. 

Mount   Neboh,    2005    Amsterdam 

Nachlath  Zevi,  59  E.  109th  St. 

New  Synagogue,  43  W.  86th  St.      " 

Nusach  Hoari,  1449  Washington 
Ave. 

Rodeph  Sholom,  63d  St.  and  Lex- 
ington Ave. 

Shaarl  Tephilla,  W.  82d  St.,  near 
Amsterdam  Ave. 

Shaari  Zedek,  25  W.  118th  St. 

Shaarl  Zion,  953  Southern  Boule- 
vard. 

Shearith  B'nai  Israel,  22  E.  113th  St. 

Shearith  Israel,  Central  Park  West, 
cor.  70th  St. 

Shearith  Judah,  543  W.  145th  St. 

Shenezach    Israel,    1049    Prospect 

Sinai   Congregation,   951   Stebbins 

Ave. 
Sons  of  Israel,  777  E.  178th  St. 
Sons  of  Israel,  107  W.  116th  St. 
Tabernacle,  220  W.  ISOth  St. 
Temple  Beth-El,  5th  Ave.,  cor.  E. 

76th   St. 
Temple  Beth-Elohim,  961  Southern 

Boulevard. 
Temple  Beth  Israel,  Lexington  Ave. 

and  72d  St. 
Temple   Emauu-El,   5th  Ave.   and 

43d  St. 
Temple   Gate   of    Hope,    1409    St. 

Nicholas  Ave. 
Temple  Israel,  523  W.  173d  St. 
Temple   Israel   of   Harlem,    Leuox 

Ave.,  cor.  120th  St. 
Temple  of  the  Covenant,'  552  W. 

ISlst  St. 
Temple  Pen!-El,  525  W.  l!7th  St. 
Tinereth  I.srael,  126  Allen  St. 
Tremont  Temple,  Grand  Boulevard 

near   E.    Burnside   Ave. 
Washington  Heights  Congregation, 

510  W.  161st  St. 
West  End,  156  W.  82a  St. 
Zlchron    Ephraim,    07th    St.,    near 

Lexington  Ave. 

LATTER-DAY  SAINTS. 
151  W.  125th  St. 
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LUTHERAN. 
PublicUv  Bureau  is  at  22  E.  1 7lh  St. 
Advent.  Broadway  and  93d  St. 
Atonement,  Edgecombe  Ave.  and 

140  th  St. 
Bethany, 582 Teasdale  PI.  n.  3d  Ave. 
Christ,  406  E    19th  St. 
Christian  Mission  of  Israel,  250  E. 

101st  St. 
Concordia,  Oak  Tor.  and  Crimmins 

Ave. 
Danish,  1179  Hoe  Ave. 
Deaf  .Mission,  233  W.  42d  St. 
Emigrant   House   Chapel,    234   E. 

62~d  St. 
Emmanuel,    Brown    PI.,    cor.    E. 

137th  St. 
Epiphany,  72  E.  128th  St. 
t'innish,  72  E.  128th  .St. 
Finnish  Mission,  81  Christopher  St. 
Fordham,  2430  Walton  Ave. 
Grace,  123  W.  71st  St. 
Grace.  Valentine  Ave.,  near  199th  St. 
Hebrew  Missibn,  250  E.  101st  St. 
Holy  Comforter,  1060  Woodycrest 

Ave.,  cor.  IGoth  St. 
Holy  Trinity,  Central  Park  AVest 

and  65th  St. 
Holy  Trinity,  881  E.  167th  St. 
Immanuel,  SSth  St..  cor.  Lexington 

Lettish,  422  W.  44tU  St. 

Lettish,  323  6th  St. 

Messiah.  4870  B'way   (204th  St.). 

Norwegian,  1410  Vyse  Ave. 

Norwegian,  237  E.  123d  St. 

Our  Saviour,  179th  St.  and  Audu- 
bon Ave. 

Polish,  233.  W.  42d  St. 

Redeemer.  424  W.  44th  St. 

St.  James's.  902  Madison  Ave. 

St.  John's,  81  Christopher  St. 

St.  John's.  217  E.  119th  St. 

St.  John's.  Fulton  Ave.  at  lC9th  St. 

St.   Luke's,  1724  Adams  St. 

St.  Luke's,  233  W.  42d  St. 

St.  Mark's.  323  6th  St. 

St.  Mark's,  242d  St.  and  Martha 
Ave. 

St.  Matthew's,  Convent  Ave.  and 
W.   I45th  St. 

tit.  Matthew's,  376  E.  156th  St. 

St.  Paul's,  E.  178th  St.,  cor.  La- 
fontaine  Ave. 

St.  Paul's,  313  W,  22d  St. 

St.  Paul's,  149  W.  123d  St. 

St.  Paul's,  794  E.  156th  St. 

St.  Peter's,  E.  219th  St.,  near 
White  Plains  Rd. 

St.  Peter's,  Lexington  Ave.  and 
54th  St. 

St.  Peter's,  439  E.  140lh  St. 

St.  Stephen's,  999  Union  Ave. 

St.  Thomas's,  E.  175th  St.,  cor. 
Topping  Ave. 

Saviours,  E.  lS7th  St.,  near  Tie- 
bout  Ave. 

Seamen's  Welfare,  429  E.  77th  St. 

Slovak,  332  E.  20lh  St. 

Swedish  (Gustavus  Adolphus),  151 
E.  22d  St. 

Swedish  (Harlem),  W.  124th  St. 

Swedish,  Chapol.  292  E.  136tli  St. 

Swedish  (Messiah).  412  Brook  Ave, 

Swedish-Finnish,  Oak  Terrace  and 
Crlmmlua  Ave. 

Trinity,  9th  St.  and  Ave.  B. 

Trinity.  164  W.  100th  St. 

Trinity,  Westchester  and  Glebe 
Aves. 

Washln^non  Heights,  W.  153d  St., 
near  Broadway. 

Zlon,  339  E.  S4th  St. 

METHODIST    EPISCOPAL. 
Denominational    HcadquarUTS,    150 

6th  Ave.  .. 
Uattery  Swedish,  127  W.  89th  St. 
lieekman  Hill,  319  E.  60th  St. 
Bethel  Swedish,  E.  177th  St.,  cor. 

Concourse. 
.'JeuIaU  (Wesleyan),  33  W.  132d  St. 


METHODIST  EPISCOPAL— 

Continued. 

Bllnn    Memorial    (German),    103d 

St.  and  Lexington  Ave. 
Boston    Road,    Boston    Rd.,    cor. 

Suburban  PI. 
Butler    Memorial    (Col.),    719  E. 

2'23d  St. 
Calvary,  129th  St.  and  7th  Ave. 
Centenary,   cor.   Washington   Ave. 

and  E.  166th  St. 
Chelsea,    Fort    Washington    Ave., 

cor.  W.  1 78th  St. 
Chinese  Mission,  42  Mott  St. 
Church  of  All  Nations.  9  2d  Ave. 
Church  of  the  P«ople,  129  Worth  St. 
Church  of  the  Saviour,  E.  111th  St., 

cor.  Lexington  Ave. 
City  Island,  Bay  St.  and  City  Island 

Ave. 
Cornell  Memorial,  E.  76th  St.,  near 

2d  Ave. 
Crawford  Memorial,  White  Plains 

Ave.  and  2 1 8th  St. 
Duane,  294  Hudson  St. 
East  Side  Parish,  9  2d  Ave. 
Eighteenth  St.,  307  W.  18th  St. 
Elton  Ave.,  German,  cor.  E.  158th 

St. 
Epworth    (Col.).   Grant  Ave.,   cor 

E.  lG2d  St. 
First  German.  48  St.  Mark's  PI. 
First  Japanese.  131  W.  104th  St. 
Five  Points  Mission.  129  Worth  St. 
Fordham.  2539  Marlon  Ave. 
■Forty-fourth  St.,  461   W.  44th  St 
German,  Elton  Ave.    cor.  E.  158th 

St. 
Grace,  131  W.  104th  St. 
Grace    (Wakefield),    White    Plains 

Rd   and  Penfleld  Ave. 
Hadley  Rescue  Hall,  293  Bowery 
AVest  Side,  461  W.  44th  St. 
Japanese  Mission  W.  104tli  St.  and 

Columbus  Ave.  (in  Grace  Ch.) 
JeHei-son    Park    (Italian),     407  E 

114th  St. 
John  St.,  44  John  St. 
Lexington    Ave.,  Swedish,    cor.  E 

52d  St. 
Madison  Ave.,  Madison  Ave.,  cor 

60th  St. 
Metiopolitan  Temple.  58  7th  Ave 
Morris  Heights,  1788  Sedgwick  Ave 
Mott    Ave.,    Mott    Ave.,    cor.    E. 

150th  St. 
Park  Ave.,  Park  Ave.,  cor.  86tb  St 
Peoples'  229  E.  61st  St. 
People's    Home    Church  and   Set- 
tlement, 543  E.  1 1th  St. 
Prospect  Ave.,  Prospect  Ave.,  cor 

Macy  PI. 
St.  Andrew  s,  126  W.  76th  St. 
St.    James's.    Madison    Ave.    and 

126th  St. 
St.  Mark's  (Col.),  W.  53d  St.  and 

8th  Ave. 
St.  Paul's,  86th  St.  and  West  End 

Ave. 
St.  Paul's  (German),  308  E.  55th  St. 
St.    Stephen's,    Marble   Hill    Ave., 

cor.  W.  228th  St. 
Salem   (Col  ),  102  W.  133d  St. 
Second  German,  346  w.  40th  St. 
Sixty-first  St..  229  E.  fil.st  St. 
Swedish,   Lexington  Ave.    cor.   E. 

52d  St. 
Tremont,    Washington    Ave.,    cor. 

E.  178th  St. 
Tremont  (German),  1841  Bathgate 

Ave. 
Trinity.  318  E.  124th  St. 
Union.  W.  48th  St..  near  Broadway. 
Van  Nest,   cor.   Morris  Park  and 

Cruger  Aves. 
Wakefield  Grace,  White  Plains  Ave., 

near  241st  St. 
Washington    Heights,    i^sterdam 

Ave.,  cor.  153d  St. 
Washington  Sq.,  137  W.  4th  St. 
,  Wesleyan,  2108  Madison  Ave. 


METHODIST    EPISCOPAL — 
Continued. 
Westchester,  2.547  Walker  Ave. 
Willis  Ave.,  cor.  E.  J 41st  St. 
Woodlawn   Heights.    E.   240th   St. 

near  Katonah  Ave. 
Woodycrest,  W.  166th  St.  and  Nel- 
son Ave. 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL 
(AFRICAN). 

Bethel  Church.  52  W.  132d  St. 
Emmanuel,  236  W.  62d  St. 
Metropolitan,  112  W.  133d  St. 
Mother  Zion.  151  W.  136th  St. 
Rush  Memorial,  Zlon,  58  W.  138th 

St. 
Union.  109  W.  13l6t  St. 

MORA  VI  AN. 
Second,  WUklns  Ave.  and  Jennings 

St. 
Third  (Col.),  224  W.  63d  St. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 
Dcnominahonal    Headquarters,    IBS 

Blh  Ave.  J  esse  F.  Forbes,  Stated 

C  lev  It. 
Adams  Memorial,  207  E.  30th  St. 
Arner.  International,  2d  Ave.  and 

14th  St. 
A.scension,  340  E.  106th  St. 
Beck  Memorial.  980  E.  180th  St. 
Bedford  Park,  200th  St.,  cor.  Bain- 
bridge  Ave. 
Bethany,  E.  137th  St.,  near  Willis 

Ave. 
Bethlehem  Memorial.  198  Bleecker 

St. 
Bohemian  Bret'n,  589  E.  165th  St. 
Bohemian  (John  Huas),  349  I'-  74th 

St. 
Brick,  5th  Ave.,  cor.  37th  St. 
Broadway.  Broadway  and  1 14th  St. 
Central,  Madison  Ave.  and  57th  St. 
Clielsea.  208  W.  23d  St. 
Chinese,  223  E    31st  St. 
Christ,  314  W.  36th  St 
Church    of    the    Puritans,    15    W. 

130th  St. 
CN>venant,  310  E.  42d  St. 
Fast  Harlem,  233  E.  116th  St. 
Edgehill,  Spuyten  Duyvil 
Emmanuel,  727  E.  6th  St 
Faith,  359  W.  48th  St. 
Fifth  Ave.,  Fifth  Ave.  cor.  55th  St. 
First.  5th  Ave.  and  11th  St. 
First  Mag.var.  233  E.  116th  St. 
First    of    Williamsbridge,    730    E. 

•225th  St. 
Fort  George  Church,  St.  Nicholas 

Ave.  and  186th  St. 
Fort    AVashington,     174th   St.   and 

AVadsworth  Ave.  (near  B'way.) 
Fourth,  AVest  End  Ave.  .and  91st  St. 
French  Evangelical,  126  W.  16th  St. 
Good  Shepherd.  152  W.  66th  St. 
Gospel  Church.  190  Bleecker  St. 
Greenwich.  145  AV.  13th  St. 
Harlem-New   York.    122d   St.   and 

Mt.  Morris  Park  West. 
Holy  Trinity  (First  Ital.).  E.  153d 

St..  near  Morris  Ave. 
Home    St.,    Home    St.    and    West 

Farms  Rd. 
Hunt's   Point.    Spofford   Ave.,  cor. 

Coster  St. 
John  Hall  Memorial  Chapel,   342 

E.  63d  St. 
Labor  Temple.  2d  Ave.  and  14th  St. 
Madison  Ave.,  Madison  Ave.,  cor. 

73d  St. 
Madison  Sa-   Church  House,   436 

3d  Ave. 
Mizpah  Chapel,  420  W.  57th  St. 
Morningside,  Mornlngside  Ave.  and 

AV.  122d  St. 
Morrlsania,  1197  Washington  Ave. 
Mount     Washington.     Broadway, 

cor.  Dyckraan  St. 
North,  525  W.  155th  St. 
Northmlnster,  141  W.  115th  St. 
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Olmstead  Ave.,  OJmstead  anfl  New- 
bold  Aves. 

Park  Ave.  Church,  Park  Ave.  and 
85th  St. 

Randall  Memorial,  2-58  W.  133d  St. 

Rlverdale,  Riverdale  Ave.,  Bronx. 

Rutgers,  Broadway  and  W.  73d  St. 

St.  James.  59  W.  137th  St. 

St.  Nicholas  Ave..  141st  St.  and  St. 
Nicholas  Ave. 

Second  (Scotch),  96th  St.  and 
Central  Park  West. 

Sea  and  Land,  61  IIcDry  St. 

Seventh  Church  of  Jesu,s  Christ, 
138  Broome  St. 

Spring  St.,  Spring  St..  nr.  Varick  St. 

Tremont,  Grand  Concourse  and 
178th  St. 

Throgg's  Neck,  FoifScliuyler  Rd. 
Throgg's  Neck. 

University  Heights,  University  Ave. 
and  Hall  of  Fame  Ter. 

University  PI.,  University  PI.  and 
E.  10th  St.;  Bethlehem  Chapel, 
196    Bleecker     St. 

Van  Nest,  Barnes  Ave  ,  cor.  Morris  | 
Park  Ave. 

West  End.  105th  Si  and  Amster- 
dam Ave. 

West-Park,  W.  86Ui  St.,  cor.  Am- 
sterdam Ave. 

Woodlawn  Heights,  240th  St.  and 
Martha  Ave. 

Woodstock,  E.  105th  St.  and  Pros- 
pect Ave. 

PROTESTANT   EPISCOPAL. 
Synod  House,  Amsterdam  Aoe.,  cor. 
iV.  lintn  St. 

Diocesan  House.  416  Lafayette  St. 

Bishop — Charles  S.  Bnreh. 

Registrar — Geo.  F.  Nelson,  D.  D. 

Ali  Angels',  81.st  St.,  cor.  Vi'est  Fnd 
Ave 

All  Saints',  286  Henry  St. 

All  Souls',  86  St.  Nicholas  Ave. 

Ascension,  5lh  Ave.,  cor.  10th  St. 

Ascension  Memorial,  253  Vv'.  43d  St. 

Beloved  Disciple,  89lh  St.,  near 
Madison  Ave. 

Calvary,  4th  Ave.  and  21st  St. 

Cathedral  of  St  John  the  Divine, 
W.  111th  St.,  between  Amster- 
dam and  Morningside  Aves. 

Chapel  of  Atonement,  Beach  Ave., 
near  Westchester  Ave. 

Chapel  of  Christ  the  Consoler,  foot 
E.  20th  St.   (Eellevue  Hospital). 

Chapel  of  St.  Cornelius  tlie  Cen- 
turian.  Governor's  Island. 

Chapel  of  Holy  Spirit.  Westchester 
Ave.  and  E.  167th  St. 

Chapel  of  the  Comforter,  10  Horatio 
St. 

Chapel  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
Wakefield,  Bronx. 

Chapel  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
Blackwell's  Island. 

Chapel  of  the  Good  Shepherd  (Gen- 
eral Theological  Seminavv),  175 
9th  Ave. 

Chapel  of  the  Intercession,  Broad- 
way and  155th  St 

Chapel  of  the  Messiah,  208  E.  95th. 

Chapel  of  the  Redeemer,  Seaman 
Ave.  and  Isham  St. 

Christ,  Broadway  and  W.  71st  St. 

Christ,  Riverdale. 

Church  Mission  of  Help,  37  E.  28th 
St. 

Church  of  the  Advocate,  Washing- 
ton Ave.  and  181st  St. 

Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  300 
9th  Ave. 

Church  of  the  Resurrection.  E. 
74th  St.,  near  Park  Ave. 

Corpus  Christi,  Congregation  of 
Transfiguration  Chapel,  221  W. 
69th  St. 


PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL— 

Continued. 
Emmanuel,    770   Courtlandt  Ave., 

Bronx. 
Epiphany,  2.W  Lexington  Ave. 
God's      Providence      House,      330 

Broome  St. 
Good  Sheplierd    (Italian),  E.  142d 

St.  and  Alexander  Ave. 
Grace,  Broadway  and  10th  St. 

Chapel,  414  E.  14th  St. 
Grace,  City  Island  Ave.,  cor.  Pilot 

St..  City  Island.  - 
Grace,    West    Farms,    Vyse   Ave,, 

near  177th  St. 
Grace  Emmanuel,  212  E.  116th  St. 
Heavenly  Rest.  551  5th  Ave. 
Holy  Comforter,  343  W.  Houston  St. 
Holy  Commumon,  324  0th  Ave. 
Holy  Cross,  Ave.  C  and  4th  St. 
Holy  Faith,  694  E.  166th  St. 
Holy    Nativity,    Bainbridge   Ave, 

cor.  E.  204th  St. 
Holyrood,  Fort  W^ashington  Ave 

cor.  W.  179th  St. 
Holy  Spirit,  Westchester  Ave,,  cor, 

E.  lC7th  St. 
Holy  Trinity  (St.  James's  Parish) 

316  E,  S.Kth  St, 
Holy    Trinity,    W.    122d    St.    and 

Lenox  Ave. 
Incarnation.     205    Madison    Ave: 

Chapel,  242  E.  31st  St. 
"Little  Church  Around  the  Corner" 

(Transflgm-ation),   5   E.  29th  St. 
Mediator,    Kingsbridgc  Ave.,   near 

W.  231st  St. 
Our  Saviour,  25  South  St. 
St.  Agnes's  Chapel,  92d  St.,  near 

Columbus  Ave. 
St.  Alban's,  Ogden  Ave.  and  163d 

St, 
St.  Ambrose  (Italian),  236  E.  111th 

St. 
St.  Andrew's,  127th  St.,  near  5th  Ave. 
St.  Ann's.  St.  Ann's  Ave,,  near  E. 

140th  St. 
St.  Ann's  (Deaf  Mutes),  W.  I48th 

St.,  near  Amsterdam  Ave. 
St.    Augustine's    Chapel    (Trinity 

ParLsli),  105  E.  Houston  St. 
St.    Barnabas's   Chapel,   30G   Mul- 
berry St. 
St.  Bartholomew's,  Park  Ave.  and 

52d  St.    Oriental  Mission,  209  E, 

42d  St.     Swedish  Chapel,  121  E. 

l-27th   St.     Chinese     Guild,     42 

Mott  St. 
St.   Chry.sostom's  Chapel   (Trinity 

Parish),  201  W.  39th  St. 
St  Clement's,  136  W.  3d  St. 
St.  Cornelius's,  423  W.  46ih  St, 
St,  Cornelius's  Chapel,  Governor's 

Island. 
St.  Cyprian's  (Col.),  171  W,  63d  St. 
St.  David's,  382  E.  160th  St. 
St.     Edmund's,     177th     St.,     near 

Morris  Ave. 
St.  Edward  the  Martyr,  109th  St 

liear  5th  Avenue. 
St.  Esprit   45  E.  27th  St. 
St.  George's,  E.  219th  St.,  Williams- 
bridge. 
St.  George's,  Stuyvesant  Sq. 
St.  George's,  7  Rutherfurd  PI. 
St.  Ignatius's,  West  End  Ave.  and 

W.  87th  St. 
St.  James's,  71st  St.,  cor.  Madison 

Ave. 
St.     James's,     Fordlinm,     Jerome 

Ave.,  cor.  E.  190th  St. 
St.  John  the  Divine  (.'athedral,  W. 

lllth   St.,   between   Amsterdam 

and  Morningside  Aves. 
,St.  John  the  Evangelist,  W.  11th 

St.  and  Waverlev  PI. 
St.  Jude's  Mission,  19  W.  99th  St. 
St.  Luke's,  Convent  Ave.,  cor.  W. 

141st  fct. 
St.Luke's  (Trinity  Parish),  Hudson 

St.,  opp.  Grove  St. 


PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL — 
Continued. 

St.  Luke's  Hosplt.al  Chapel,  W. 
113th  St.  and  Amsterdam  Ave. 

St.  Margaret'.s,  E.  loOth  St.,  cor. 
Leggett  Ave. 

St.  Mark's-in-lhe-Bouwerie;  2d 
Ave.   and   lOth  St. 

St.  Martha's  Cliapel,  1858  Cruger 
Ave. 

St.  Mary's,  Alexander  Ave.,  cor. 
142d  St, 

St.  Mary's,  Lawrence  St.,  '  near 
Amsterdam  Ave, 

St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  W.  46th  St^ 
and  6tu  Ave. 

St.  Matthew's.  W.  84th  St.,  near 
Central  Park  West.  St.  Ann's 
Chapel  for  Deaf  Mutes,  511 
W.  14Stli  St. 

St.  Michael's,  Amsterdam  Ave.,  cor. 
W.  09th  St. 

St.  Paul'.s,  Washington  Ave.,  cor. 
St.  Paul's  PI. 

St.  Paul's  Chapel  (Trinity  Parisli), 
Broadwa.v  and  Vesey  St. 

St.  Pelser's.- 342  W'.  20th  St. 

St.  Peter's,  Westclie-5ter  Ave. 

St.  Philip's,  W.  l.'^4th  St.,  near  7th 
Ave. 

St.  Simeon'.s,  E.  164th  St.,  cor. 
Sheridan  Ave, 

St.  Stephen's,  122  W.  69th  St. 

St.  Stepiien's  Cliapei,  E.  238th  St., 
cor.  Xivao  Ave. 

St.  Thomas's,  5th  Ave.,  cor.  53d  St, 

St.  'Thomas's  Cha  pel,  230  E.  60th  St . 

San  Salvatore  (Italian),  359  Broome 
St. 

Transfiguration  ("Little  Church 
Around  the  Corner"),  6  E.  29th 
St. 

Trinity  Chiu-cli,  Broadway  and 
Wall  St.;  St.  Paul's  Cliapel, 
Broadway  and  V'csey  St.;  Trliiit.v 
Chapel,  W.  2.'>t:i  St,,  near  Broad- 
way; St.  Agnes's,  W.  92d  St.,  nr. 
Columbus  Ave.;  St.  Luke's 
Chapel,  4S3  Hudson  St.;  Chapel 
of  the  Intercession,  Broadway 
and  15SthSt,:.St  Chrysostom's, 
7th  Ave.  and  W.  39th  St.;  St. 
Augustine's  Chapel,  105  E.  Hous- 
ton St.;  and  St.  Cornelius's,  Gov- 
ernor's Island. 

Trinity,  E.  164th.  St.,  near  Boston 
Road. 

Trinity  Cliapel,  15  VV.  25th  St. 

Zion  and  St.  Timothy,  334  W. 
57th  St. 

'reformed  chvrch  in 

AMERICA. 

Denominational  Headquarters,  Re- 
formed Cfinrcli  Jiida.,  So  E.  Si'-d  St. 

Anderson  Memorial,  cor.  E.  183d 
St.  and  Cambreliug  Ave. 

Bethany  Memorial,  67th  St.,  cor 
1st  Ave. 

Church  of  the  Comfoi-ter,  270  E. 
162d  St. 

Collegiate: 

Fort  Washington,  W.  ISlst 
St.  and  Fort-  VVsishington  Ave.; 
Knox  Memorial,  405  W.  41st 
St,;  Marble,  5th  Ave.  and 
29th  St.;  Middle,  2d  Ave.  and  7th 
St.;  North,  113  Fulton  St.;  St. 
Nicholas,  5th  Ave.,  cor.  48tl.  St.; 
Faith  Mission,  241  AV.  60tii  St.; 
Vermilve  Chapel,  416  W.  54th 
St.;  \Vest  End,  7Tth  St.  and  West 
End  Ave. 

Elmenciorf  ChapM,  169  E.  121i<t  St, 

Fordham  Manor,  iringsbridge  Rd., 
cor.  Claflin  Terrace. 

Fourth  German,  412  W.  45th  St. 

German  Evang'lloai,  353  E.  tiSth 
St. 

Grace,  845  7th  Ave. 

HaraiUou  Grange.  W.  149th  St,  and 
Convent  Ave. 
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■REFORMED    CHURCH    IN 

AMERICA— 

Continued. 

Manor,  348  W.  26th  St. 

Mott  Haven,  3d  Ave.,  cor.  14f)tb  St. 

Reformed  Church  of  Harlem,  267 

Leno.\  Ave. 
Union,  Ogden  Ave.,  near  ]69th  St. 
West  Farms,  Fairmount  PI.,  near 

Prospect  Ave. 
Zlon   (German  Evangelical),  Steb- 

bins  Ave.,  cor.  Chisholm  St. 

REFORMED  CHURCH  /.V  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 
Martha  Memorial,  419  W.  52d  St. 
St.  Paul's,  612  E.  141st  St. 

REFORMED    EPISCOPAL. 
St.  Paul's,  236th  St.  and  Vireo  Ave. 
REFORMED    PRESBYTERIAN. 
Second,  304  W.  122d  St. 
Third,  238  W.  23'i  St. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC. 
Most  Rev.  Patrick  J.  Hai/es^.D.  D., 

Archbishop    of   Neio    York,    462 

Madison  Ave.,  N .  Y.  City. 
All    Siiiuts,     Madison    Ave.,    cor. 

129th  St. 
Annunciation,  B.  V.  M.,  Convent 

Ave.,  cor.  131st  St. 
Armenian,  E.  29th  St.,  bet.  3rt  and 

Lexington  Avps. 
Ascension,  107th  St.,  near  E'way. 
Assumption,  427  W.  49th  St. 
Blessed    Sacrament,    W.    71st    St. 

and  Broadway. 
Catholic     Seamen's     Mission,   422 

West  St. 
Chinese     Catholic     Mission,     103 

Park  St. 
Corpus  Christi.  535  W.  121st  St. 
Epipliany.  373  2d  Ave. 
Good  Shepherd.  207th  St.  &  B'way. 
Guardian  Ancel,  .511  W.  23d  St. 
Holv  Cross,  335  W.  42d  St. 
Holy    Family,    Castle    Hill    Ave., 

cor.  Watson  Ave. 
Holy  Innocents.  126  W.  37th  St. 
Holy  Name  Mission,  319  Bowery. 
Holy   Name  of  Jesus,  Am.sterdam 

Ave.  and  96th  St. 
Holy  llosary,  442  K.  119th  St. 
Holy  Spirit,   1944  University  Ave. 
Holy  Trinity,  20.5  W.  8'2d  St. 
Immaculate    Conception,     505    E. 

Mt!i  St. 
Immaculate  Conception  (German). 
.385  E.  150th  St. 
Immaculate    Conception,    jv.    Gun 

Hill  Rd..  cor.  HoUand  Ave. 
Immaculate  Virgin  Mission,  448  W. 

56th  St. 
Incarnation.    175th    St.    &ud    St. 

Nicholas  Ave. 
Ite  ad  Joseph  Chapel,  64  Catharine 

St. 
Mary,  Help  of  Christians,  436  E. 

12th  St. 
Mary,  Star  of  the  Sea,  Governor's 

Island. 
Most  Holy  and  Immaculate  Heart 

or  Mary,  375  Lafayette  St. 
Most  Holy  lledeemer.  165  E.  3d  St. 
Most  Precious  Blood,  115  Bax*er  St 
Nativity.  48  2d  Ave. 
Notre    Dame,    Mornlngside    Drive 

and  114th  St. 
Our  l-ady  of  Esperanza,  156th  St., 

npar  Riverside  Drive. 
Our   Lady  of  Good   Counsel,   236 

E.  90th  St. 
Our  I-ady  of  Grace,  14  Stanton  St. 
O.ur   Lady  of  Guadaloupe,  229  W. 

14th  St. 
Our  Lady  of  Hope,  156th  St.,  near 

Broadway. 
Our  Lady  of  Loretto,  303  Elizabeth 

St. 
Our    Lady    of    Lourdea,    Convent 
.    Ave.  and  "W.  142d  St. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC— Continued. 
Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  2504  Marlon 

Ave. 

Chapel,  70  Washington  Ave. 
Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel,  453 

E.  116th  St. 
Our  Lady  of   Mount   Carmel,   E. 

1 87th  St.,  cor.  Belmont  Ave. 
Our  Lady  of  Peace,  239  E.  62d  St. 
Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help,  321 

E.  61st  St. 
Our  Lady  of  Pity,  E.  151st  St.,  near 

Morris  Ave. 
Our  Lady  of  Pompeii,  214  Bleecker 

St. 
Our  Lady  of  Solace,  White  Plains 

Rd.  and  Van  Nest  Ave. 
Our  Lady  ot  Sorrows,  105  Pitt  St. 
Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary,  7  State  St. 
Our  Lady  of  the  Scapular  of  Mount 

Carmel,  341  E.  28th  St. 
Our  Lady  of  Victory,  171st  St.  and 

Vx'ebster  Ave. 
Our  Lady  of  Vilna.  570  Broome  St 
Our  Lady  Queen  of  Ansels,  228  E. 

113th  St. 
Our  Saviour,  183d  St.  and  Wash- 
ington Ave. 
Resurrection,  282  W.  151st  St. 
Sacred    Heart.    Shakespeare    Ave.. 

near  W.  169  th  St. 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  447  W. 51st  St 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  E. 

33d  St.,  near  3d  Ave. 
St.  Adalbert's,  424  E.  156th  St. 
St.  Alberts,  431  W.  47th  St. 
St.  Agnes's,  143  E.  43d  St. 
St.  Aloysius's,  215  W.  132d  St. 
St.  Alphonsus's,  312  W.  Broadway 
St.  Ambrose's,  539  W.  54th  St. 
St.  Andrew's,  Duane  St.,  cor.  City 

Hall  PI. 
St.    Angela   Merici's,    Morris   Ave. 

and  163d  St. 
St.  Ann's,  112  E.  12th  St. 
St.  Ann's,  308  K.  110th  St. 
St.  Anselm's,  677  Tlnton  Ave. 
*^'.    Anthony's,    4,531    Richardson 

Ave. 
St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  826  E.  166th 

St. 
St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  153  Sullivan 

St. 
St.  Anthony's,  Commonwealth  Ave. 

cor.  Mansion  St. 
St.  Athanasius's,  Tiff  anv,  cor.  Fox  St. 
St.  Augustine's,  E.  lG7th  St.,  cor. 

Fulton  Ave. 
St.  Barnabaa's,  241st  St.  and  Martha 

Ave. 
St.  Benedict  the  Moor,  342  W.  53d  St. 
St.  Bernard's,  332  W.  14tli  St. 
St.  BoJiiface's,  882  2d  Ave. 
St.  Brendan's,  Perry  Ave.,  cor.  E 

207th  St. 
U.  Brigld's.  123  Ave.  B. 
St.  Catherine  of  Genoa,  W.  153d  St.. 

near  Amsterdam  Ave. 
St.    Catherine    of    Sienna,    420    E. 

69th  St. 
St.  Cecilia's,  120  E.  106th  St. 
St.   Charles   Borromeo's,   W.   141st 

St.,  near  7th  Ave. 
St.  Clare's,  436  W.  36th  St. 
St.  Clemen's,  406  W.  40th  St. 
St.  Columba's,  339  W.  25th  St. 
St.  Cyril's,  St.  Mark'.s  PI. 
SS.     Cyril     and     Methodius     (for 

Croatians).  552  V/.  oOth  St. 
St.  Elizabeth's,  W.  187th  St.,  cor 

Broadway. 
St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  345  E. 

4th  St. 
St.  Frances  of  Home,   Richardson 

Ave  ,  Wakefield. 
St.  Francis  de  Sales's,  139  E.  96th  St. 
St.  Francis  of  Assisl,  139  W.  31st  St. 
St.  Francis  Xavler's,  42  V.  16th  St. 
St.  Gabriel's,  312  E.  37th  St. 
St.  George's  (P,uthenian  Greek),  28 
E.  7th  St. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC— Continwi. 
St.  George's  (Syrian),  98  Washing- 
ton St. 
St.   Gregory  the  Great,   90th  St., 

near  Amsterdam  Ave. 
St.  Ignatius  Loyola's,  Park  Ave., 

cor.  E.  84th  St. 
St.  James's,  32  James  St. 
St.   Jean   Baptlste,   76th   St.   and 

Lexington  Ave. 
St.  Jerome's,  Alexander  Ave.,  cor. 

138th  St. 
St.  Joachim's,  22  RooBevelt  St. 
St.  John  Baptist's,  209  W.  30th  St. 
St.  John  Chrysostom's,  167th  St. 

and  Hoe  Ave. 
St.  John  Evangelist's,  355  E.  55th  St. 
St.  John  Nepomuk,  350  E.  57th  St. 
St.  John's,  2911  Kingsbridge  Ave. 
St.  John  the  Martyr's,  254  E.  72d  St. 
St.  Joseph's,  59  6th  Ave. 
St.  Joseph's,  64  Catharine  St. 
St.  Joseph's,  1943  Bathgate  Ave. 
St.  Joseph's  (German),  408  E.  87th 

St. 

St.  Joseph's,  125th  St.,  cor.  Morn- 
lngside Ave. 
St.  Joseph's,  57  Washington  St. 
St.  Leo's,  11  10.  28th  St. 
St.  Lucy's,  344  E.  104th  St. 
St.    Luke's,    E.    138th    St.,    near 

.St.  Ann's  Ave. 
St.  Malachy's,  243  W.  49th  St. 
St.  Margaret's,  Riverdale. 
St.    Mark   the   Evangelist    (Col.). 

63  W.  138th  St. 
St.  Martin  of  Tours,  E.  182d  St., 

cor.  Grote. 
St.  Mary  Magdalen's,  529  E.  17th  St. 
St.  Mary's,  225  E.  13th  St. 
St.  Mary's,  438  Grand  St. 
St.  Mary's,  E.  215th  St.,  cor.  White 

Plains  Rd. 
St.  Mary's  Star  of  the  Sea,  596  City 

Island  Ave.,  City  Island. 
St.  Matthew's,  W.  (j7th  St.,  near 

Amsterdam  Ave. 
St.  Michael's,  418  W.  34th  St. 
St.  Monica's,  409  E.  79th  St. 
St.  Nicholas  of  Tolentine,  Andrews 

Ave.,  cor.  W.  Fordliam  Rd. 
St.  Nicholas's,  125  2d  St. 
St.Patrlck's,  Mott  St.,  cor.  Prince  St. 
St.    Patrick's    Cathedral,    cor.    6th 

Ave.  and  50th  St. 
St.  Paul's,  115  E.  117th  St. 
St.  Paul  the  Apostle's,  Columbus 

Ave.  and  W.  60th  St. 
St.  Peter's,  20  Barclay  St. 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul's,  159th  St   and 

St.  Ann's  Ave. 
St.  Philip  Neri's,  Grand  Boulevard 

and  Concourse,  opp.  E.  202d  S't. 
St.  Pius's,  416  E.  145th  St. 
St.  Rapliael's.  W.  41st  St.,  bet.  10th 

and  11th  Aves. 
St.  Raymond'.s.   Walker  Ave.,  cor. 

Castle  Hill  Ave. 
St.  Rita  of  Cascia,  442  College  Ave. 
St.  RoCh's,  734  E.  150th  St. 
St.  Rose's,  Cannon  St.,  near  Broome. 
St.  Rose  of  Lima,  W.  165th  St.,  near 

Amsterdam  Ave. 
St.  Sebastran's,  312  E.  24th  St. 
St.  Staninlavis's.  107  7th  St. 
St   Stephen's,  149  E.  28th  St. 
St.    Stephen   of   Hungary.   420    E. 

14th  St. 
St  Teresa's,  Rutgers  cor  Henry  St. 
St.  Thomaa  tiie  Apostle's,  W.  118th 

St..  near  St.  Nichol.is  Ave 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas's,  E.  Tremont 

Ave.,  near  DaVy  Ave. 
St.     Valentine's.     E.     221st     St., 

WlUiamsbrldge. 
St.     V(3ronica's,     Christopher     St., 

near  Greenwich. 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul's,  127  W.  23d  St. 
St.   Vincent  Ferrer's.   E.  60th  St., 

and  Lexington  Ave 
Transfiguration,  25  Mott  St. 
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CHURCHES  IN  MANHATTAN  AND  BRONX— Con«n»ed. 


SEVENTH-DAY  ADVENTJSTS. 
New    York   Conference,   32     Union 
Square  East.  . 
Bronx  German,  163d  St.  and  Eagle 

Ave. 
First,  I.enox  Ave.  and  120tb  St. 
New  York  Swedish,   E.    137tli  St 

near  Willis  Ave   fusing  Swedish 

Presbyterian  Cburcli) . 
Englisti.  14r)ti)  St.  and  B'way. 
Harlem  (Col.).  144-146  W.  131st  St. 

UNITARIAN. 
Denominational    Hea<l(juarle>s,    104 

E.  20lh  St. 
All  Souls',  4tU  Ave.  and  20th  St. 
Lenox  Ave.,  Lenox  Ave.,  cor.  121st 

St. 

UNITED   PRESBYTSIilAN. 
Second,  W.  172d  St.  and  Audubon 

West  44tli  St..  434  W.  44tb  St. 

UNIVERSALIST. 
Fonrtli  (Divine  Paternity) ,  Central 

Park  West  and  7Gth  St. 
MISC  ELLA  NI'JO  US. 
All  Night  Jilission,  8  liou-cry. 
Beacon  Light  Rescue  Miasiou,  237:^ 

3d  Ave. 
Beulah  Wesleyan,  .33  W.  132d  St. 
Bowery  Mission,  227  Bo-.very. 
Broome     Street     Tabernacle,     39ft 

Broome-  St. 
Calvary   Giiristian   Church,   52   F;. 

133d  St. 
Calvary  Chai)el,  346  E.  23d  St. 
Catharine    Mission,   22   Catharine 

Slip. 
Charlton     Street     Memorial,     34 

Charlton  St. 
Chinese  Catholic  Mission,  103  Park 

St. 
Christian    Rescue    Church    of    the 

Living  God,  338  W.  41st  St. 
Christ'.s  Mission  (Ref.  Catb.).  331 

W.  57th  St. 
Christian  Israelite's  Sanctuary,  108 

1st  St. 
Church  Mission  of  fjelp,  37  E.  2Sth 

St. 
Church  of  the  Son  of  Man.  227  E. 

104th  St. 
Church   of    the  Strangorn    (Deems 

Memorial),  307  W.  G7th  St 
Colored  Mission,  225  Vv.  30th  St. 
Pe  Witt  Memorial,  280  Rivington 

St. 
Divine  Insniration  (Spiritualist),  20 

W.  91st  St. 


RJ  ISC  ELL  AN  EOUS— Continued. 
Divine  Science,  First,  Hotel  Astor. 
Doyers   Street   Midnight    Mission, 

5  Doyers  St. 
Eighth  Avenue  Mission,   290  Sth 

.^.ve. 
First  Emanuel,  105  W.  130ch  St. 
First  German  (Spiritualist) .  59  th  St . 

and  Columbus  Ave. 
First  Hungarian  Reformed  Church, 

344  E.  69th  St. 
Five  Points  AlS3ion,69  Madison  St. 
Galilee  Mission,  348  E.  23d  St. 
Glad    Tidings    Assembly,    454  W. 

42d    St. 
God.  Church  of.  Missionary  Home, 

2132  Grand   Ave. 
Gospel  Mission    346  W.  45th  St. 
Go.spel   Tabernacle,    44th   St.   and 

Sth  Ave 
Harlem  Gospel  Tabernacle,  12  W, 

131st  St. 
Hebrew     Christian     Mission,    230 

Rivington  St. 
Holy  Church  of  God,  225  E.  73d  St. 
Holy     Church     of    Meu-   Covenani 

(Col.),   2161    Madison   Ave. 
House   of    Prayer,   2,117    Madison 

.'Vve. 

In  Afi  Much"  Mission,  533  Hud- 
son Si. 
International  Bible  Students'  Ass'n, 

25  Minolta  Lane. 
Japanese  Mission,  330  E.  57th  St. 
Labor  I'emnle.  2d  Ave.  and  14th  i^t 
Lavenbui'L-   Hiinna   Home,    319   E. 

17th  St: 
Mariners',  166  !lth  Ave. 
Mc.A,ulev    Cremorne    Mission,    216 

W.  35th  St. 
McAulev's  Water  St.  Mis.sion,  316 

Water  St. 
Messiah,  E.  34th  St.,  cor.  Park  Ave. 

iCommunity  Ch.  of  N.  Y.) 
Midnight  Mission  (office),  289  4th 

Ave. 
Missione  Cristiana,  300  W.  69th  St. 
Morninji     Star    Chinese    Mission. 

13    Doyers   St. 
Moimt   Calvary   Mission,    223    W. 

134th  St. 
.Vcw   Apostolic,   207   E.    120th   St. 
New      Chuich       (Swedenborgiau) 

35[ii   St.   near  Park  Ave. 
Neiv  Thonglit,    Criterion    Theatre 

(office,  110  W.  34th  St.) 
Olivet  Memorial,  59  2d  St. 
Oneu  Door  Mission,  633  Hudson  St. 


MISCELLANEOUS— Continued. 
Pentecostal  Na^arene,  210  W.  141  h 

St.  ,  •  ;, 

People's  Tabernacle,  52  E.  102d  St. 

Progressive     Spiritualists'    Church, 

325  \V.  59th  St. 
St.  Illuminator,  ^'J.\  E.  29th  St. 
St.    Matthew's    Cl)ii.-';li    of    Dlviiio 

Truth      (.SpirituaiiSL).     253    W. 

131st    St. 
Salvatio:j    Army    (seo   Index). 
Seamen's     Christian     Association, 

399  West  St. 
Seventh    Day    Christian,    151    W. 

125th    St. 
Society  of  Ethical  Culture,  2  W. 

e-lth  St. 
Spanish    Evangelical,    9    Madison 

Ave. 
Spiritual  and  Ethical  Society,  142 

W.    12oih    St. 
Strachan,  Margaret,  Home  Chapel, 

105  V,'.  27tli  St. 
Strangers   (Deem.s  "-.lemorlal),  309 

W.  57th  St. 
Temple   (Cnsectwiatn,  22  W.  63d 

St. 

Tcaple  of  Internatioial  Bible  Stu- 
dents' .\s3'a.  luc  .  22  W.  63d  St. 
Theosopl.if.d  Society,  25  W.  45th 

St. 
Tremont    Temple.    Uurnside    Ave. 

and  Grand  Bouic\'urd. 
Trinity  (Wc.sleyan  ."^Icthodist),  2109 

Madison  Ave. 
True  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch, 

21  Bank  St. 
Union  Pilgrim  Rescue.  Holy  Churcli 

of   the   New   Covertant,   677   E. 

232d   St. 
Union  Pilgrim  Rescue  Mission,  231 

E.    127t,h   St. 
Universal  Spiritualist  Church,  165 

W.   13lst  St. 
Vedanta  Society,  236  Central  Park 

West. 
Volunteer:)  of  America  (see  Index). 
Waldensian    Churcn    (French  and 

Italian) .  405  W.  41st  St. 
Welcome    Mi.ssion,    239  W.   145th 

St. 
Welsh    Calvinislic,    f^Oa  W.    155ih 

St. 
We.?t    Farms   Missis.,    1833   Wost 

Farms  Road. 
West  Side  Gospe!  I>Ji.>3ion,  269  W. 

47th  St. 
White  Cross  Gospfcl  Mission,  325 

W.  41st  St. 


CHURCME3    IN    BROOKLYN. 


Antioch,  163  Prince  St. 

Baptist    Temple,    3d    Ave.,    cor 

Schermerhorn  St. 
Bay    Ridge    (Swedish),    257    Bay 

Ridge  Ave. 
Bedford  Heights,  Bergen  St.,  cor. 

Rogers  Ave 
Bereau    (Col),    Bergea    St.,    ne.-ar 

Rochester  Ave 
Bergen  St.,  G97  Bergen  St. 
Bethany     (Col),     Clermont     and 

Atlantic  Aves. 
Bethel    (Col),    263    Bergen    St. 
Borough  Park,  4Sth  St.  and  13th  Ave 
Bushwick  Ave.,  cor.  Wcirfleld  St. 
Calvary,  14th  St.,  near  4th  Ave. 
CcUral,  170  Adelphi  St. 
Concord   (Col),  Duilleld  St.,  near 

Myrtle  Ave. 
East,  End.   \an  SicMcu  Ave  ,  near 

Gleninore  Ave. 
Ebenezer  ; Swedish),  607  Herkimer 

St. 


BAPTIST — Continued. 
Emmanuel,    Lafayette    Ave.,    cor. 

St.  James's  Pl. 
Euclid  Ave.,  Euclid  Ave.,  cor.  Hill  St. 
First   in   Williamsburg,    Lee   Ave., 

cor.  Keap  St. 
Fir.st  Cauarsie,  Remsen  Ave. 
First  (Col.),  E.  15th  St.,  near  Ave. 

X,  Sheepshead  Bay. 
First   German,    E.    D.,    IMontrose, 

near  Union  Ave. 
First  Italian,  16  Jackson  St. 
First  Nor.  Danish,  4th  Ave.,  near 

32d  St. 
First  Swedish,  513  Dean  St. 
Friendship,  447  Elton  St. 
Grace,  6th  Ave.  and  53d  St. 
Greene  Ave.,  near  Lewis  Ave. 
Greenwood,  7th  Ave.  and  6th  St. 
Piinson  Piece,  cor.  S.  Portland  Ave 
Holy   Trinity    (Col.),   695    Classon 

Ave. 
Kcnilworth,  Bedford  Ave.  and  Ave 

G. 
Lcfferts  P.nrk,  76th  .St. and  !  Uii  Ave 


BAPTIST— Continued. 
Lenox  Road,  cor.  Nos'.rand  Ave 
McDonough  St.,  cor.  Patchen  Ave. 
Marcy  Ave.,  cor.  Putnam  Ave. 
Memorial,  8th  Ave.  ;ind  IGlh  St 
Mt.  Calvary,  Greene  and  Tompkins 

Aves. 
Mount  Lebanon,  291  Howard  Ave. 
Prospect  Park,  Ave.  C  and  E.  4th  St. 
Redeemer,  cor.  Cortelyou  Rd.  and 

E.  18th  St. 
Salem,  Snvder  Ave    and  Prospect 

St.  (Flatbush). 
Second   German,    Evergreen  Ave., 

cor.  Woodbine. 
Sixth  Ave  ,  cor.  Lincoln  PI. 
Strong  Place,  cor.  Dcgra-w  St. 
St.  Nicholas  Ave.,  No.  89. 
Sumner   Ave.,    Sumner   Ave.,    cor. 

Decatur  St.  . 

rabernacle.  Clinton  St.,  cor.  3d  PI. 
Union,  Noble,  near  Manhattan  .\ve. 
\V.i;>'ilngt.-,)'.i  .\ve  ,  c>'.  Gates  ,\ve. 
Williarn'stj^i'-g     J  <■  ■"  '  •!  h     Mission, 

'i'.'iroc.p  .vVe  .  W^ili/'.i  St. 
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CHURCH  OF  CHRIST, 

SCIE.VTISr. 

First,  New  York  Ave.  and  Dean  St. 

Second,  67th  St.,  between  3d  and 

4th  Aves. 
Third.  Beverly  Rd.  and  E.  19th  St. 
Society,  8647  18th  Ave. 

CONOREGA  TIONAL. 

Beecher  Memorial,  Herkimer  St., 
near  RocUaway  Ave. 

Borough  Park,  49th  St.  and  Fort 
Hamilton  Ave. 

Bushwick  Ave.,  cor.  Cornelia  St. 

Central,  Hancock  St.,  near  Frank- 
lin Ave. 

Clinton  Ave.,  Clinton  Ave.,  cor. 
Lafayette  Ave.;  Chapel,  Atlantic 
and  Grand  Aves.  ' 

Dykcr  Heights,  83d  St.  and  12th 
Ave. 

Evangel,  Bedford  Ave.   and  Haw- 
thorne St. 
-Flatbush,  Dorche.ster  Rd  ,  cor.  E. 
18th  St. 

Kings  Highway,  E.  18th  St.  and 
Ave.  P. 

Lewis  Ave.,  cor.  Madison  St 

Mapleton  Park,  65th  St ,  near  ISth 
Ave. 

Nazarene,  412  Herkimer  St. 

Ocean  Ave.,  and  Ave.  I. 

Park  Slope.  8th  Ave.,  cor.  2d  St. 

Parkvllle,  18th  Ave.  and  IS.  5th  St. 

Pilgrim  (Swedish),  413  Atlantic  Ave. 

Pilgrims,  Henry  St.,  cor.  Remsen. 

Plymouth,  Orange  St.,  near  Hicks; 
Mayflower  Mission,  Johnson  and 
Lawrence  Sts.;  (Col.)  Chapel, 
Canarslc. 

Puritan  Chapel,  LaJayette  and 
Marcy  Aves. 

Redeemer  (Italian),  158  Carroll  St. 

RocKaway  Ave.,  near  Blake  Ave. 

Rugby,  49th  St.  and  Church  Ave. 

South,  President  St.,  cor.  Court  St. 

St.  Mark's,  Decatur  St.,  near  Ralph 
Ave. 

St.  Paul's  Chapel,  New  York  Ave 
and  Sterling  PI. 

Swedish-Finnish,  740  41st  St. 

Tabernacle,  326  55th  St. 

Tompkins  Ave.,  cor.  McDonough 
St.;  Park  Ave.  Branch,  cor 
Marcy. 

WlUoughby  Ave.,  near  Grand  Ave 

DISCIPLES    OF    CHRIhT. 
Borough  Park,  1 2th  A  ve.  and  45th  St 
First,  Park  PI.  and  Vanderbilt  Ave. 
Flatbush,  Dorchester  Rd.  and  Marl- 
•    borough. 

EVANGELICAL  ASSOCIATION 
Church  oJ  Peace,   Ridgewood  and 

Nichols  Aves. 
Emanuel,  400  Melrose  St. 
St.  John's,  1737  Linden  St. 
Salem's,  1200  Jefferson  Ave. 
St.  Paul's,  541  Leonard  St. 
Zion's,  Liberty  Ave.,  near  Wyona  St. 

FRIENDS. 
Friends   (Hickslte),   110  Schermer- 

horn  St. 
Soc.  I'riends  (Orthodox),  Lafayette 

and  Washington  Aves. 

GERMAN    EVANG.    SYNOD. 
Bethlehem,      Cortelyou     Rd.,     at 

Ocean  Parkway  and  E.  7th  St. 

JEWISH. 

Adath  Yeshurun  Anuxla,  7  Barrett 

St. 
Ahawath  Achlm,  710  Qulncy  St. 
AJiawath  Chesed,  742  Jefferson  Ave. 
Aliawath  Israel,  108  Noble  St. 
Ahawath   Scholom   Beth  Aron,   98 

ScIioIbs  St 
Aguadas  Achlm   Bnal  Jacdb,   238 

Wyona  St. 
Anshe  Ernes,  136  Stanhope  St. 


JEWISH — Continued. 
AQUdaih  Chim  Anshe.  49  Malta  Si. 
Asifaa  Israel,  420  Wallabout  St. 
Beth  Jacob,  S.  3d  St.,  near  Marcy 

Ave. 
Beth  El.  110  Noble  St.,  Greenpolnt, 

12th  Ave.  and  41st  St. 
Beth  Elohim.  274  Keap  St. 
Beth    Emeth,    Cliurcu    Ave.    and 

Mailboro    Road. 
Beth     Haraedrosh     Hagodol,     337 

Sackraau  St. 
Beth    Israel,    Harrison    St.,    near 

Court  St. 
Beth  Israel,  349  Christopher  St. 
Beth   Jacob   Anshe  Sholaum,   274 

S   3d  St 
Beth"judah,  904  Bedford  Ave. 
Bnai  Israel,  4th  Ave    and  64th  St. 
B'uai  Jacob,  136  Prospect  Ave. 
Bnal  Jacob,  625  Marcy  Ave 
Bnal     V'itsk     Nusach    Hoari,    445 

Georgia  Ave. 
Bnai  Saolaum,  399  9th  St. 
Congregation    Anshe    Sfard,     14th 

Ave.  and  45th  St. 
Congregation  Men  of  Justice,  1674 

Park  PI. 
Eighth  Ave.  Temple,  8tli  Ave.  and 

Garfield  Place.  ^ 

Emanuel    Temple,   4th  Ave.    and 

49th  St. 
Mount  Sinai,  State  and  Hoyt  Sts. 
Oheb   Zedek,   Howard   Ave.,   near 

Herkimer  St. 
Peoples  Temple,  Bay  Parkway  and 

85th  St. 
Shaare  Zedek,  Putnam  Ave.,  near 

Reid  Ave. 
Sons  of  Israel,  Bay  22d  St.,  near 

Benson  Ave. 
Temple    Beth    Sholom,    20th  and 

Benson   Aves. 
Temple  Israel,  Bedford  and  Lafay- 
ette Aves. 
Temple    Petaoh    Tikveh,    Lincoln 

PI.,  cor.  Rochester  Ave. 
Tifereth  Israel,  23  Selgel  St. 
rifereth  Israel,  397  I4th  Ave.;  Ken 

sington. 
Tifereth    Zion,    Eastern    Parkway 

and  Prospect  PI. 
Wyona  St.  Temple,  2836  Atlantic 

Ave. 
Zemach  Zedek,  125  Moore  St. 

LATTER'DAY  SAINTS. 
Gates  and  Franklin  Aves. 
Park    PI.    and    Schenectady    Ave. 
(Reorg.) 

LUTHERAN'. 

Advent,  E.  12th  St.  and  Ave.  P. 

Ascension,   13th  Ave.  and  51st  St. 

Bethlehem,  6th  Ave.  and  51st  St. 

Bethlehem,  Marion  St.,  near  Reid 
Ave. 

Btthlehem,  Pacific  St.  and  3d  Ave. 

Calvary,  Rochester  Ave.,  near  Her- 
kimer St. 

Christ,  1084  Lafayette  Ave. 

Covenant,  Catalpa    and   Buchmaii 

Danish!  193  9th  St. 

Deaf  Mission,  Bushwick  Ave.  and 

Jefferson  St. 
Emmanuel,  421  7th  St. 
Epiphany,  841  Sterling  PI. 
Evangelical,      Schermerhorn      St., 

near  Court  St. 
Finnish,  44th  St.,  near  8th  Ave. 
Finnish     Seamen's     Mission,     529 

Clinton  St. 
First,  Scandinavian,  152  Russell  St 
Good  Shepherd,  4th  Ave.  &  75th  St 
Good  Shepherd,  315  Fenlmore  St. 
Grace,    Bushwick  Ave.   and  Weir- 

fleld  St. 
Holy   Trinity,   Jefferson  St.,    near 

Knickerbocker  Ave. 
Immanuel,  S.  9th  St.,  near  Driggs 

Ave. 


LUTHERAN— Conttnuea. 

Immanuel   1.C0I.),  1524  Bergen  St. 

Incarnation,  54th  St.  and  4th  Ave. 

Litlnianian.   145  SkiDinaii  Ave. 

Mediator,  68ih  St.  and  Bay  Park- 
way. 

Messiah,  129  Russell  St. 

Norwegian,  4th  Ave.  and  63d  St.' 

Norwegian,  4th  Ave.  and  4Rth  St. 

Norwegian,  12th  Ave.  and  60  th  St. 

Norwegian,  22  Woodhull  .St. 

Norwegian,  Henry  St.,  near  4th 
Place. 

Norwegian  Seamen's,  111  Pioneer  St. 

Our  Saviour,  21  Covert  St. 

Redeemer,  Lenox  Rd.  and  Flat- 
bush Ave.  • 

Redeemer,  204  Troy  Ave. 

Reformation,  Barbey  St.,  near  Ar- 
lington Ave. 

St.  Andrew's,  St.  Nicholas  Ave.  and 
Harman  St. 

St.  JacoDy,  4th  Ave.,  near  54th_St, 

St.  John's,  193  Maujer  St. 

St  John's,  84ch  St.  and  16th  Ave. 

St.  John's,  New  Jersey  Ave.,  near 
Liberty  St. 

St.  John's,  283  Prospect  Ave. 

St.  John's,  .Milton  St.,  near  Man- 
hattan Ave. 

St.  Luke's,  Washington  Ave.,  near 
De  K.Tib  Ave. 

St.  Mark's.  Bushwick  Ave.,  opp. 
Jefferson  St. 

St.  Mark's,  1288  Prospect  St. 

St.  Matthew's.  E.  92d  St.,  near 
FlatUiuds  Ave. 

St.  Matthew's,  197  N.  5th  St. 

St.  Matthew's,  6th  Ave.  and  2d  St. 

St.  Paul's,  Knickerbocker  Ave.  and 
Palmetto  St. 

St.  Paul's,  Henry  St.,  near  3d  PI. 

St.  Paul's,  Neptime  Ave.  and 
Henry  St. 

St.  Paul's,  S.  5th  and  Rodney  Sis. 

St.  Peter's,  Bedford  Ave.,  near  De 
Kalb  Ave. 

St.  Peter's,  94  Hale  Ave. 

St.  Philip's,  287  Magenta  St. 

St.  Stephen's,  Newkirk  Ave.  and 
E.  28th  St. 

Scandina.-Norweglan,  194  Kent  St. 

Swedish,  3d  Ave.  and  Pacific  St. 

Swedish,  521  Leonard  St. 

Swedish.  46th  St.,  near  4th  Ave. 

Swedish,  392  McDonough  St. 

Swedish,  .^shford  St.,  near  Glen- 
more  Ave. 

Swedish,  59th  St.  and  11th  Ave. 

Swedish-Finnish,  44tli  St.,  near 
7th  Ave. 

Trinity,  249  Degraw  St.  . 

Trinity,  Coney  Isl.  Ave.  and  Ave.  C. 

Wartburg  Chapel,  Georgia  Ave.  and 
FultoQ  St. 

Zion,  Henry  St.,  near  Clark  St. 

Zion,  Bedford  Ave.,  near  Church 
Ave. 

METHODIST    EPISCOPAL. 

Andrew's,  Richmond  At.,  near  Ful- 
ton St. 

Bethel  Ship  (Norwegian),  297  Car- 
roll St. 

Buffalo  Ave.,  Buffalo  Ave.,  cor. 
Bergen  St. 

Bushwick  Ave.  Central,  Bushwick 
Ave.,  cor.  Madison  St. 

Cornerstone  Temple,  Manhattan 
Ave.  and  Noble  St. 

Cropsey  Ave.,  Cropsey  Ave.,  near 
Bay  ■35th  St. 

Ebenezer  (Col.),  118  MjTtle  Ave. 

Eighteenth  St.,  18th  St.,  near  5th 
Ave. 

Embury,  Decatur  St.,  cor.  Lewis 
Ave.  — — 

Fenimore  St.,  Fenlmore  St.,  near 
Rogers  Ave 

First  (Sands  St.  Memorial),  Henry, 
r.or.    Clark    St 
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METHODIST  EPISCOPAL— 
continued. 
First.  PI..  1st  PI  ,  cor.  Henry  St. 
Flatlands,   FlatlaiKis  Ave.   and  E. 

40th  St.  .    ' 

Fourth  Ave  ,  4th  Ave.,  cor.  47th  St. 
Goodsel),'.    Sheridan      Ave.,      cor. 

McKinley  Ave. 
Grace,  7th  Ave  ,  cor.  Mt.  Jolin's  PI. 
Grace,  4th  and  Ovington  Aves. 
Greene  Ave.  (German),  1171  Greene 

Ave.  ■ 
Hanson  PI.,   Hanson   PI.,  cor.  St. 

Fehx  St. 
Immanuel  (Swedteh) ,  426  Dean  St. 
Janes,  Reid  Ave.,  cor.  Monroe  St. 
John  Wesley,  7,57  3d  Ave. 
Knickerbocker  Ave.,  Knickerbocker 

Ave.,  cor.  Menahan  .St. 
Newman  Memorial  (Col.),  Russell 

PI.  and  Herkiniei-  St. 
New  York  Ave.,  New  York  Ave., 

cor.  Dean  St. 
Nostrand  Ave.,  Noslrand  Ave.,  cor. 

De  Kalb  Ave. 
Ocean  Parkway,   Ocean  Parkway, 

near  Foster  Ave. 
Prospect    Ave.,     Greenwood    and 

Prospect  Aves. 
St.  James's,  .':i4tli  St.,  near  20tli  Ave. 
St.    John's,     Bedford     Ave.,    cor. 

Wilson  St. 
St.  Mark's,  Ocean  Ave .  cor.  Bev- 
erly Rd. 
St.  Paul's  (German),  Marcy  Ave., 

cor.  Penn  St. 
Salem  (German), Vanderveer  Park, 

E.  38th  St.  and  Ave.  D. 
Sheepshcad  Bay,  Voorhies  Ave.,  cor. 

Ocean  Ave. 
Simpson,  Clermont  Ave.,  cor.  Wil- 

loughby  Ave. 
Sixth  Ave.,  8th  St.,  near  fith  Ave. 
South  Third   St.,   S.   3d   St.,   near 

Hewes  St. 
Summerfleld,     Washington     Ave., 

cor.  Greene  Ave. 
Sunset  Park    (Norweg.),   7th  Ave. 

and  45th  St. 
Swedish  Bethany,  St.  John's  Place, 

near  Albany  Ave. 
Swedish  Elim,  48th  St.  and  7th  Ave. 
Swedish   Salem.   Snyder  Ave.   and 

Cortelyou  Rd. 
Union,  Leonard,  cor.  Conselyca  St. 
Vanderveer  Park,  E.  31,st  St.  and 

Glenwood  Rd. 
Warren  St.,  Warren,  nr.  Smitli  St. 
Wesley,  Glenmore  Ave.,  cor.  Atkins. 
Williams  Ave.,  Williams  Ave.,  near 

Atlantic  Ave. 

METHODIST   EPISCOPAL 
(AFRICAN). 
Bethel,     Schenectady     Ave.,     cor. 
(   Dean  St. 

Bridge  St.,  313  Bridge  St. 
St.  John's,  Howard  and  Atlantic 

Aves. 

METHODIST   EPISCOPAL 
{AFRICAN,    ZION). 
Boyle,  837  Bergen  St. 
First,  W.  3d  St.,  Coney  Island. 
Fleet  St.,  Bridge  St.,  near  Myrtle 

Ave. 
Union,  Ralph  Ave.,  near  Bergen  St. 

METHODIST,    FREE. 
First,  124  16th  St. 
Hooper  St.,  76  Hooper  St. 

METHODIST,    PRIMITIVE. 
First,  Park  PI.,  near  Nostrand  Ave. 
Orchard,  49  Oakland  St. 

METHODIST.  PROTESTANT. 
Christ,  Coney  Island  Ave.  and  Ave. 

I. 
Grace,  E.  92d  St.  and  Church  l.ane. 

MORAVIAN. 
First,  Jay  St.,  near  Myrtle  Ave. 


PENTECOSTAL. 
Bedford,  Ainslie  St.  and  Manhat- 
tan Ave. 
John   Wesley,   Saratoga  Ave.  and 

Sumpter  St. 
Nazarene,   Utica  Ave.,   bet.   Dean 

and  Bergen  Sta. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 
Ainslie  vSt.,  near  Manhattan  Ave. 
Arlinuton    Ave.,    cor.    Elton    St.; 

Italian  3r.,  277   Elton  St.;  Lin- 
wood  ar.,  336  Ashfoi-d  St. 
Buy    Ridge,    8Ist    Si,.,    cor.    Ridge 

Boulevard. 
Bedford,  Dean  St.,  cor.  Nostrand 

Ave. 
Bethany,     McDonough    St.,     near 

Hosvard  Ave. 
Borough  Park,  46th  St.  and   15th 

Ave. 
Buslnvick  Ave.,  Bushwick  Ave.  and 

Menahan  St. 
Central,  Marcy  Ave.,  cor.  .Jefferson 

Ave.;  Italian  Br.,  165  Franklin 

Ave. 
Clas.son  Ave.,   Classou   Ave.,   cor. 

Monroe  St. 
Cuyler,  35S  Pacific  St. 
Duryea,  Sterling  PI.  and  Underhil! 

Ave. 
Ebenezer,  Stockholm  St.,  near  St. 

Nicholas  Ave. 
Fifth    German,    Halsey    St.,    near 

Central  Ave. 
First    German,    W"illougliby    Ave., 

near  Broadway. 
First,   Henry   St.,   near   Clark   St.; 

City  Park  Br.,  209  Cioncord  St. 
First  of  Bensonliurst,  23d  Ave.  and 

.  83d  St. 
Flatbush,  E.  23d  St.,  near  Foster 

Ave. 
Friendens       Kirche,      Willoughby 

Ave.,  near  B'way. 
Glenmore  Ave.,  cor.  Doschor  St. 
Grace.  Stuyvesant  Ave.,  cor.  Jef- 
ferson Ave. 
Greene  Ave.,  near  Reid  Ave. 
Homecr&st,    cor.     .We.  T  and  E. 

15th  St. 
Irving    Square,    Welrfleld    St.    and 

Hamburg  Ave. 
Lafayette  Ave.,  cor.  S.  Oxford  St.; 

Gregg    Chapel,     190    4th    Ave.; 

Cumberland     St.     Church,     103 

Cumberland  St. 
Lefferts  Park,  15th  Ave.  and  72d  St 
Memorial,  7th  Ave.,  cor.  St.  John's 

PI. 
Mount  Olivet,  Evergreen  Ave.,  cor. 

Troutman  St. 
Noble  St ,  cor.  Lorimer  St. 
Olivet,  Bergen  St.,  near  6th  Ave. 
Prospect   Heights,   8th   Ave.,   cor. 

10th  St.  . 
Spencer    Memorial,     Clinton    St., 

cor.  Remsen  St. 
Siloara  (Col.),  406  Lafayette  Ave. 
South  Third  St.,  cor.  Driggs  Ave. 
Throop  Ave.  and  Macon  St. 
Wells    Memorial,    Glenwood    and 

Argyle  Rds. 
Westminster,  Clinton  St.,  cor.  LstPl. 
Wyckoff  Heights,  Harman  St.,  near 

St.  Nicholas  Ave. 

UNITED    PRESBYTERIAN. 
E.  Brooklyn,  Enfield  and  Etna  Sts- 
Second,  Atlantic  Ave.,  cor.  Bond  St. 
South,  75th  St.,  near  6th  Ave. 
Westminster,    Bainbrldge   St.   and 

Hopklnson  Ave. 

PROTESTANT   EPISCOPAL. 

Frederick  Burgess,  Bishop, 

Garden  City,  L.  I. 

Advent,  75th  St.  and  17th  Ave. 

All  Saints',  7th  Ave.,  cor.  7th  St. 

Annunziazione  (Italian),  1412  67th 

St. 
Ascension,  Kent  St.,  near  Manhat- 
tan Ave. 


PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL— 

Continved. 
Atonement,  17th  St..  near  5th  Ave. 
Calvary,  960  Bushwick  Ave. 
Christ,  E.  D.,  Bedford  Ave.,  neai 

Division  Ave. 
Christ,  Clinton  St..  cor.  Harris-)!)  St. 
Christ    Chapel,    WolcottSt.,   near 

Van  Brunt  St. 
Christ,  Ridge  Boulevard  and  73d  St 
Emmanuel,  E.  23d  St.,  Sheepshead 

Bay. 
Epiphany,  .We.  R  and  E.  17th  St. 
Good   Sliophercl,    McDonougU   St., 

near  Lewis  Ave. 
Grace,  E.  D.,  Conselyea  St.,  ncai 

I.orimer  St. 
Grace,  Hicks  St.,  cor.  Grace  Court 
Holy    Apostles,    Greenwood    Ave. 

cor.  Prospect. 
Holy  Comforter  Chapel,  44  DcbC' 

volse  St. 
Holy  Cross  Mission,  176  St.  Niche 

las  Ave. 
Holy    Spirit,    Bay    Parkway,    cor 

82d  Sc. 
Holy    Trinity.     Clinton    St.,     cor 

Montague  St. 
Incarnation,  Gates  Ave.,  near  Cla3 

son  .\we. 
Messiah,    Greene   Ave.,  cor.  Cler 

mont  Ave. 
Nativity,  Ocean  Ave.  and  Ave.  F 
Redeemer,  Pacific  St.,  cor.  4th  Ave 
St.  Agnf-s.  2005  GOtli  St. 
St.  .41ban's,  Ave.  F,  cor.  E.  94th  St. 
St.  Andrew's,  50th  St.  and  4th  Ave 
St.  Ann's,  Clinton,  cor.  Livingstoii 

St. 
St.  Augustine's,  St    Edward's  St., 

near  Myrtle  Ave. 
St.  Barnabas's  (Col.),  Belmont  Ave. 

and  Elton  St. 
St.  Bartholomew's,  Pacific  St.,  near 

Bedford  Ave. 
St.  Clement's,  Pennsylvania  Ave., 

cor.  Liberty. 
St.  Gabriel's,  Hawthorne  St.,  near 

Nostrand  Ave. 
St.  George's,  Marcy  Ave.,  cor.  Gates. 
St.    James's,    St.    James   PI.,    cor. 

Lafayette  Ave. 
St.    John    the    Baptist's,    Webster 

Ave.  and  Ocean  Parkway. 
St.  John's,  St.  John's  PI.,  cor.  7th 

Ave. 
St.    John's,    99th    St..    cor.    Fort 

Hamilton  Ave. 
St.    John's    Hos.    Chapel,    Atlantic 

Ave.,  cor.  Albany. 
St.  Judes,  55th  St.,  cor.  14th  Ave. 
St.  Luke's,  Clinton  Ave.,  near  Ful- 
ton St. 
St.    Lydia's.    Glenmore   Ave.    and 

Crystal  St. 
St.  Margaret's  Chapel,  42d  St.,  near 

Fort  Hamilton  Ave. 
St.   Mark's,  Adelphi  St.,  near  De 

Kalb  Ave. 
St.    Mark's,    Brooklyn    Ave.    and 

Eastern  Parkway. 
St.    Martin's,    President    St.     and 

Carroll  Park. 
St.  Mary's,  Classon,  near  Willough- 
by Ave. 
St.  Matthew's,  McDonougU  St  and 

Tompkins  Ave. 
St.  Matthias's,  Sheepshead  Bay. 
St.  Michael's,  High  St.,  near  Gold  St. 
St.  Paul's.  Clinton  St.,  cor.  Carroll. 
St.   Paul's,   Church  Ave.,  cor.  St. 

Paul's  PI. 
St.  Peter's,  State  St.,  near  Bond  St. 
St.  Philip's,  nth  Ave.,  cor.  80th  St. 
St.  Philip's,  Dean  St.,  near  Troy 

Ave. 
St.  Simon's,  Ave.  K  and  E.  I2th  St. 
St.   Stephen's,   Patchen  Ave.,  cor. 

Jefferson  Ave. 
St.    Thomas's,    Cooper    St.,    cor. 

Bashwick  Ave. 
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PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL — 

Continued. 
Bt.  Timothy's,  Howard  Ave.,  near 

Fulton  St. 
Transnguration,     Ridgewood     and 

Autumn  Aves. 
Trinity,      Arlington     Ave.,      near 
Schenck  Ave. 

REFORMED    EPISCOPAL. 
Grace.  Herkimer  St.,  nsar  Saratoga 

Ave. 
Reconciliation,  Jefferson  Ave.,  cor. 

Nostrand  Ave. 
Redemption,     Leonard     St.,     near 

Norman  Ave. 

REFORMED        CHURCH        IN 
AMERICA. 

Bay  Ridge,  Ridge  Boulevard  and 

SOtti  St. 
Bethany  Reformed,  Clermont  Ave., 

near  Willoughby  Ave. 
Church  of  Jesus.  64  Menahan  St. 
Dutch  Evang.,  Conklin  Ave.,  Can- 

arsie. 
Edgewood,  53d  St.  and  14th  Ave. 
First     Church     of     Wllliairsburg, 

Bedfofd  Ave.  and  Clymcr  St. 
Elalbush    (First),    Flatbush    Ave., 

cor.  Church  Ave. 
Flatbush    (Second),    Church    Ave., 

cor.  Bedford  Ave. 
Flatlands,  Kouwenhoven  PI.,  near 

E.  40th  St. 
Grace,   Lincoln  Rd.,  cor.   Bedford 

Ave. 
Grave.send,  115  Neck  Rd. 
Greenwood  Heiglits,  7th  Ave.,  cor. 

4oth  St. 
Hei?lits,    Church   on   the,    Plerre- 

pont  St.,  near  Henry. 
Kent  St.,  Kent  St..  near  Manhattan 

Ave.:    Children's    Mission,    125 

Eagle  St. 
New  Brooklyn,  Herkimer  St.,  cor. 

Dewey  PI. 
New    Lots,    New    Lots    Rd.,    cor. 

Sohpnfk  A vp 
New  Utrecht.  18th  Ave  .  near  83d  St. 
Ocean  Hill,  Herkimer  St.,  cor.  Hop- 

kinson  Ave. 
Old  First,  7th  .\ve.,  cor.  Carroll  St. 
South.  4th  Ave.  and  5oth  St. 
S.   Biishwlck,   Bushwick  Ave.   and 

Hlrarod  St. 
Trinity,   German   Evang.;   Branch 

at     1357     Greene    Ave.;    Union 

Ave.,  cor.  Scholps  St. 
Twelfth  St.,  12th  St.,  near  5th  Ave. 
Wlnficld,  Woodside  and  Lee  Aves 
Woodlawn,  Ave.'M  and  E.  9th  St, 

REFORMED  CHURCH  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 
Christ  Evang.,  54  Wyona  St. 
Gert  lan  Emanuel,  410  Graham  Ave. 
German      Evang.      Reformed      of 

Ridgewood.  cor.   Grove  St.  and 

Onderdonk   Ave. 
St.  Luke's,  53  Sutton  St. 

ROMAN   CATHOLIC. 
Bishop  of  Brooklyn,  Right  Reverenu 

Charles  E.  McDorMieU.  367  Cler- 

vionl  Ave. 
All  Saints'  (German),  Throop  Ave,. 

cor.  Thornton  St. 
Annunciation    of    the    B.    V.    M. 

(German),     N.     5th     St.,     cor. 

•navemeyer  St. 
Assumption  of  the  B.  V.  M.,  Cran- 
.•    berry  St. 
Blessed  Sacrament,  Fulton  St.,  cor. 

Euclid  Ave. 
Epiphany,  100-104  S.  9th  St. 
Fourteen    Holy    Martyrs,    Central 

Ave.,  cor.  Covert  St. 
Guardian   Angel,   Ocean   Parkway. 

near  Neptune  Ave. 
,'Holy    Cross,    Church    Ave.,    near 

Rogers. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC— Contiyiued. 
Holy     Family     (Slovak).     Nassau 

Ave.,  near  15th  St. 
Holy  Family,  Rockaway  Ave.  and 

9Sth  St. 
Holy  Family   (German),   13th,  St., 

near  4th  Ave. 
Holy   Innocents,   E.    17th   St.   and 

Beverly  Rd.     , 
Holy  Nanje  of  Jesus,  Prospect  Park 

West  and  Prospect  Ave. 
Holy   Rosary,   Chauncey  St.,  near 

Reid   Ave. 
Immaculate    Conception.    I^eonard 

St..  cor.  Mauier. 
Immaculate  Heart  of   Mary,    Fort 

Hamilton  Ave.,  cor.  E.  4th  St. 
Most  Holy  Trinity  (German),  132 

Montrose  Ave. 
Nativity,  Classon  Ave.,  cor.  Mad- 
ison St. 
Our  I^ady  of  Angels,  4th  Ave.,  cor. 

74th  St. 
Our  Lady  of  Charity,  Dean  St.,  near 

Schenectady  Ave. 
Our  Lady  of  Consolation  (Polish) 

Metropolitan  Ave.  and  Berry  St. 
Our  Lady  of  Czenstochowa  (Polish) 

25tli  St.,  near  4th  Ave. 
Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel,  Put- 
nam, near  Ralph  Ave. 
Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  73d  St.  and 

15th  Ave. 
Our  Lady  of  Lebanon  (Maronile). 

Hicks  St.,  near  .State  St. 
Our    Lady    of    Loretto     (Italian), 

Pacific  St..  cor.  Saokman  St. 
Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  De  Sales  PI.. 

near  Broadway. 
Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  Schermerhorn 

St.,  near  Bond. 
Our   Lady   of   Miraculous   Medal, 

2.453  Ralph  St. 
Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel.  N.  8th 

St.  and  Union  Ave. 
Our  Lady  of  Peace  (Italian).  526 

Carroll  St. 
Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help,  5th 

Ave.,  near  59th  St. 
Our  Lady  of  Pilar.  Clermont  Ave. 
Our  Lady  of  the  Presentation.  Rock- 
away  Ave.,  cor.  St.  Mark's  Ave 
Our   Lady   of   Refuge,    Ocean   and 

Foster  Aves. 
Our  Lady  of  the  Rosarv  of  Pompeii 

Seigel  St.,  off  Bushwick  Ave. 
Our  Lady  of  Solace,  \V.  17th  St.  and 

Mermaid  Ave. 
Our  Lady  of  Sorrows,  Morgan  Ave, 

and  Harrison  PI. 
Our  Lady  of  Victory,  Throop  Ave., 

cor.  McDonough  St. 
Queen-of  All  Saints,  Lafayettp  and 

Vanderbilt  Aves. 
Sacred  Heart.  Barren  Island. 
Sacred  Heart,  Clermont  Ave.,  near 

Park  Ave. 
Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary, 

Degraw  and  Hicks  Sts. 
St.  Agatha's,  50th  St.  and  7th  Ave. 
St.  Agnes's,  Hoyt  St.,  cor.  Sackett. 
St.  Aloysius's.  Onderdonk  Ave.  and 

Stanhope  St. 
St.  vMptionsus's,  177  Kent  Ave. 
St.  Ambrose's,  Tompldns  Ave.,  cor. 

De  Kalb  Ave. 
St.  Anne's,  Front  St.,  cor.  Gold. 
St.  Anthony  of  Padua's,  Manhattan. 

Ave.  and  Milton  St. 
St.    Athanaslus's,    22d    Ave.    and 

Ocean  Boulevard. 
St.  Augustine's,  6th  Ave.  and  Ster- 
ling PI. 
St.    Barbara's,   Central  Ave.,   cor. 

Bleecker  St. 
St.    Benedict's    (German),    Fulton 

St.,  near  Ralpli  Ave. 
St.    Bernard's    (German),    Rapelye 

St..  cpr.  Hicks. 
St.    Bl.iise's,    Kingston    Ave     and 

Maple  St. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC— Continued. 
St.   Boniface's   (German),   Duffleld 

St..  near  Willoughby  St. 
St.  Brendan's,  Ave.  O  and  E.  1 2th  St . 
St.    Brigld's,    Linden   St.,    cor.    St. 

Nicholas  Ave. 
St.    Casimir's   (Polish),   40   Greene 

Ave. 
St.   Catherine  of  Alexandria,   41st 

St.  and  Fort  Hamilton  Parkway. 
St.    Catlierine    of    Genoa,    Albany 

Ave.,  near  Linden  Ave. 
St.    Cecilia's,    N     Henry    St.,    cor. 

Herbert  St. 
St.  Charles  Borromeo's.  Sidney  PI., 

cor.  Livingston  St. 
St.  ColumbkiUe's,  140-146  Dupont 

St. 
SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius,  123  Eagle 

St 
St.  Edward's,  St.  Edward's  St.,  cor. 

Leo  PI. 
St.    Elias'3    (Ruthenian),    Leonard 

St.,  near  Greenpoint  Ave. 
St.  Finbar's,  Bay  20th  St.  and  Bath 

Ave. 
St.  Frances  de  Chantal's,  57tli  St., 

near  13th  Ave. 
St.   Francis  of  Assisi,  Lincoln  Rd. 

and  Nostrand  Ave. 
St.  Francis  ot  Paola,  Old  Bushwick 

Rd..  near  Sklllman  St. 
St.    Francis   Xavier's,    Carroll   St., 

cor   6th  Ave. 
St.   Gabriel's,  New  Lots  Rd.  and 

Liiiwood  St. 
St.  George's  (Lithuanian),  207  York 

St. 
St.  Gregory's,  Brooklyn  Ave.  and 

St.  John's  PI. 
St.  Ignatius's,  Nostrand  Ave.  and 

Carroll  St. 
St.  James's  Pro-Cathedral,  Jay  St., 

cor.  Chapel  St. 
St.    Jerome's.    co»'.    Newkirk    and 

Nostrand  Aves. 
St.   John   Cantius'8  (Polish),  Blake 

and  New  Jersey  Aves. 
St.  John  the  Baptist's,  Willoughby 

Ave.,  near  Lewis  Ave. 
St.  John  the  Evangelist's,  21st  St. 

near  5th  Ave. 
St.  John's  Ghapel,  Clermont  Ave., 

near  Greene  Ave. 
.St.  Joseph's,  Pacitlc  St.,  near  Van- 
derbilt Ave. 
St.     Leonard    of    Port    Maurice's 

(German),    Hamburg   Ave.,   cor. 

Jefferson  .St. 
St.   Louis's,   EUery  St.,  near  Nos- 

♦  (•ajj/l     A.VG 

St.    Lucy's    (Italian),    Kent    Ave., 

near  Park  Ave. 
St.   Malachy's,   Van  Slcklen  Ave., 

near  .Atlantic  Ave. 
St.  Mark's,  E.  14th  St.  and  Shore  Rd. 
St.    Martin    of    Tours's.    Knicker- 
bocker Ave.  and  Hancock  St. 
St.  Mary,  Mother  of  Jesus,  85th  St., 

cor.  23d  Ave. 
St.  Mary,  Queen  of  Angels  (Lithu- 
anian), S.  4th  and  Roobline  Sts. 
St.  Mary's  Star  of  tlie  Sea,  Court 

St..  cor.  Luquer. 
St.    Matthew's,    Utica    Ave ,    cor. 

Lincoln  PI. 
St.  Matthias's,  Catalpa  Ave.,  near 

Woodward. 
St.  Michael's,  4th  Ave.,  cor.  42d  St. 
.St.   Michael's  Archangel    (Italian) 

230  Concord  St. 
St.     Michael's    (German),    Jerome 

St.,  near  Liberty  Ave. 
St.    Nicholas's    (German),    Devoe 

St.,  cor.  Olive  St. 
St.     Patrick's.     Kent     Ave.,     cor. 

Willoughby  Ave. 
St.  Patrick's,  95th  St.,  cor.  4th  Ave. 
St.  Paul's,  Court  St.,  cor.  Congress 

St. 
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ROMA  NCATHOLI  C—Con  Hnued, 
St.  Peter's,  Hjcksst:,  cor.  Warren  St. 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul's,  Wytne  Ave., 

near  S.  2d  St. 
St.  Rita,  Essex  St.,  near  Atlantic 

Ave. 
St.  Rocco  (Italian).  27tli  St.,  near 

4tU  Ave. 
St.  Rosalia's  (Italian),  62d  St.  and 

14th  Ave.  ■ 
St.  Rose  of  Lima'.s,  LaVrrcnce  Ave., 

Parkviile. 
St.  Saviour's,  6lh  St.  and  8th  Ave. 
SS.  Simon  and  JuCe,  Ave.  T  and 

Van  Sicklen  St. 
St.     Stanislaus     Martyr      (Scandi- 
navian), 14tli  St.,  near  6tli  Ave. 
St.   Stanislaus   Kostlta's    (Polish), 

Driggs  Ave.,  near  Humboldt  St. 
St.    Stephen's,    Summit    St.,    cOr. 

Hicks  St. 
St.    Teresa's,    Classou    Ave.,    cor. 

Sterling  PI. 
St.   Thomas   Aquinas's,    4th    Ave 

cor.  9th  St. 
St.    Thomas    Aquinas's,    Flatbush 

and  Flatlaads  Aves. 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul's,  N.  6tll  St., 

near  Driggs  Ave. 
Spanish  Mission,  38  Front  St. 
Transnguration,    Hooper   St.,    cor. 

Marcy  Ave. 
Visitation  of  the  B.  V.  M.,  Verona 

St.,  cor.  Richards  St. 


SEVENTH-DAY  ADVENTISTS- 
English    Brooldyn,    Patchen    and 

Greene  Aves. 
First,  Dan.  Norweg.,  675  Hicks  St. 
German,  1831  Gates  Ave. 
Second,  1 061  Dean  St. 

SWEDENBORGIAN. 

Church  of  New  .Terusalem,  Monroe 

PI.  and  Clark  St. 
First      (German),     Jefferson     and 

Knickerbocker  Aves. 

UNITARIAN. 

Flatbush     (Fourth),    E.    19th    St., 

cor.  Beverly  Rd. 
Saviour      (First),    Pierrepont    St., 

cor.  Monroe   PI.     Willow   Place 

Chapel. 
Second,  Clinton  St.,  cor.  Congress  St. 
Unity    (Third),    Gates    Ave.,    cor. 

Irving   PI. 

UNIVERSALIST. 

All    Souls'    Church,    Ditmas    and 

Ocean  Aves. 
Good   Tidings,    Madison   St.,    cor. 

Stuyvesant  Ave. 
Our  Father,  Grand  Ave.  and  Lef- 

ferts  PI. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Brethren,  354  60th  St. 

Brooklyn  Spiritualist  Soc,.  28  Irv- 
ing PI.  ...I. 

Brooklyn  Tabernacle,  17  Hick*  St; 

Christian  Church  of  the  EVa,hgel, 
678  Leonard  St. 

Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance. 
1560  Nostrand  Ave. 

Church  of  Divine  Light,  Qulncy 
St.,  ne.ar  Reid  Ave. 

Ethical  Culture  Soc,  Acadejjiy  of 
Music. 

First  Free  Baptist,  Keap  St.,  cor. 
Marcy  Ave. 

Gospel  Lighthouse,  1244  Myrtle 
Ave. 

Grace  Gospel,  Bainbrldge  St.,  near 
Saratoga  Ave. 

Meserole,  128  Meserole  Ave. 

Norwegian  Evan.  Free,  15th  St. 
and  4th  Ave.;  Mission,  90  Sum- 
mit St. 

People's,  77  Sutton  St. 

Reformed  Presbyterian,  452  Mon- 
roe St. 

South  Brooklyn  Gospel,  4th  Ave., 
cor.  56th  St. 

St.  Nicholas -Greek  Orthodox,  301 
Pacific  St. 

Vanderveer  Park.  New  York  Ave. 
and  Ave.  D. 


BAPTIST. 
Ebenezer    (Col.),    S.    Prince    St. 

Flushing. 
Elmhurst,  Whitney  Ave.,  cor.  Judge 

St. 
First,  Flushing,  Sanford  Ave.  and 

Union  St. 
First,    Grove    St.,    near    Flushing 

Ave.,  .Tamalca. 
First,  Woodside  Ave.  and  5th  St.. 

Woodside. 
Forest  Parkview  Chapel,  Glendale. 
Richmond  Hill,  Fulton  Ave.,  cor. 

Stoothoft  Ave. 
St.  Stephen's  (Col.),  133  Camelia 

St.,  Astoria. 
Shiloh    (Col.),     100    Douglas    St., 

Jamaica. 
Union  Course,   1st  St.   and   Shaw 

Ave..  Union  Course. 
Wyckoff,  Summerfield  and  Forest 

Aves. 

CHURCH  OF  CHRIST,      " 
SCIENTIST. 
First, .  Far    Rockaway,     Masonic 

Temple,  Mott  Ave. 
First,  Flushing,  93  Murray  St. 
First,  Richmond  Hill,  Greenwood 

Ave. 
Society,  Jamaica,  Masonic  Temple, 
Union  Ave. 

CON  GREG  A  TIONAL. 
Broadway,  22d  St.,  Flushing. 
Christ,  (Solumbia  Ave.  and  Ferris 

St.,  Woodhaven. 
Church    in    the    Gardens,    Forest 

Hills. 
First,  Bowne  Ave.  and  Lincoln  St., 

Flushing. 
First,  Rockaway  Beach,  Boulevard 

and  9th  St. 
First,  Walker  and  Grafton  Aves., 

Woodhaven. 
Pilgrim,    Ridgewood    and    Oxford 

Sts.,  Richmond  Hill. 
Union,    Oak    and    Orchard    Sts., 

Richmond  Hill. 

DISCIPLES   OF   CHRIST. 
Forest  Ave.,    Ridgewood    Heights. 
Forest  and  Linden  Aves. 


CHURCHES    IN    QUEENS. 

EVANGELICAL.  , 

Collegiate  Union  ol  Corona:  Union. 

Evang.,  45  Grand  Ave.;  Leverick 

Memorial,     Burnside    Ave.   and 

46th  St.,  Corona. 
Emmanuel  (German),  Bigelow  and 

Jerome  Aves.,  Woodhaven. 
Harrison,  109th  St.,  near  Jamaica 

Ai'e.,  Richmond  Hill. 
Leverich  Memorial,  Corona. 

JEWISH. 
Derech  Emunah,  Vernon  and  Ocean 

Aves.,  Arverne. 
Rockaway  Beach,   Boulevard  and 

Dodges  St. 
Temple  Israel,  10  S.  Fairview  Ave., 

Rockaway  Beach;  Roanoke  St., 

Far  Rockaway. 

LUTHERAN. 

Christ,  144  5th  St.,  Woodside. 

Christ,  Rosedale. 

Christ,  Jerome  Ave.,  Woodhaven. 

Christ,  Floral  Park. 

Covenant,Elm  and  Buchman  Aves. 

Emanuel,  Alburtls  Ave.  and  Darval 
St. 

Emmaus,  Doscher  Ave.  and  Cor- 
nelia St..  Ridgewood  Heights. 

Good  Shepherd,  Ashby  and  Horan 
Aves.,  South  Ozone  Park. 

Grace,  Lyceum  Hall,  Queens, 

Holy  Trinity,  Hollis. 

Immanuel,  21st  St.,  near  8th  Ave., 
Whitestone. 

Mission,  22  Belt  Ave.,  Baysidc. 

Our  Savior,  Port  Washington. 

Redeemer,  Cooper  and  Fosdick 
Aves.,  Glendale. 

St.  Andrew's,  Glen  Morris. 

St.  Jacobus,  Prospect  and  Gross 
Sts.,  Wlnflold  Junction. 

St.  James's,  Wlnfleld,  Grove  and 
Prospect  Sts. 

St.  John's,  6th  Ave.  and  14th  St.. 
College  Point. 

St.  John's,  186  Percy  St.,  Flushing. 

St.  John's,  7  Martin  St. 

St.  John's,  Stoothoff  Ave.,  Rich- 
mond Hill. 

St.  Luke's,  Yarmouth  and  Downing 
Sts..  Woodhaven. 


L  UTHER  AN— Continued. 
St.  Mark's,  New  York  Ave.,  near 

South  St.,  Jamaica. 
St.  Paul's,    StoothoEf     Ave.,    near 

Ridgewood  Ave.,  Richmond  Hill. 
St.  Paul's,  Dunton,  L.  I. 
Swedish,  Potter  Ave.,  L.  I.  City. 
Swedish,  Clinton    St.,    near    Shell 

Rd.,  Corona. 
Swedish,  Richmond  Hill. 
Trinity,  Middle  Village. 
Trinity,  8th  Ave.,  near  Broadway, 

L.  I.  City. 
Trinity,  Andrew    and   Pacific   Sts., 

Maapeth. 

METHODIST   EPISCOPAL. 
Bayside,    Palace    Ave.    and    West 

St.,  Bayside. 
Corona,    Kingsland    and    Alburtls 

Aves,  Corona. 
Corona  Italian  Mission, 52  Moore  St. 
Elmhurst,  Medina  PI.  and  Grove  St. 
Epworth,  8th  Ave.  and  20th  St., 

Whitestone. 
First,  Amity  St.,  Flushing. 
First,   Church   and   Beaufort  Sis.. 

Richmond  Hill. 
First,     Springfield     Gardens,   near 

New  York  and  Farmers  Aves. 
First,   Temple  and   Crescent   Sts., 

Astoria. 
First,    Kimball    Ave.,    cor.    Hatch 

Ave.,  Ozone  Park. 
First,  Minnetonka  Ave.,  Hollis. 
First,  Johnson  Ave.  and  Beaufort 

St.,  Morris  Par);. 
First    German,    80    Academy    St., 

L.  I.  City. 
First  Italian,   Van  A)st  Ave.  and 

Lincoln  St.,  Astoria. 
Glendale,  Tesla  PI. 
Jamaica,  430  Fulton  St..  Jamaica. 
Maspeth,  Columbia  St.,  Maspeth. 
Middle  Village,  Metropolitan  Ave., 

Middle  Village. 
Ridgewood      Heights       (German), 

Woodward  Ave.  and  Grove  St. 
Shaw  Ave.,  Union  Course. 
Trinity,  Brandon  and  Guion  Aves., 

Richmond  Hill. 
Van  Alst  Ave.,  192  Van  Alst  Ave., 

L.  I.  City. 
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CHURCHES  IN  QUEENS— ConJ^wed. 


METHODIST   EPISCOPAL 

(AFRICAN). 

AUeQ     Cbapel.     Washington     and 

South  St8  ,  Jamaica. 
Macedonia.  159  Lincoln  St.,  Flush- 
ing. 
St.  Mark's.  Elmhursl. 
St.  Peter's.  Douglaston. 

METHODIST   PROTESTANT. 

Centreville  Ave.,  Aqueduct,  L.  I. 
PRESBYTERIAN 

Astoria    954  Boulevard,  Astoria. 

Calvary    Maspetd. 

Church  ol  Peace,  Hillside. 

First.  German  28  Prospect  Ave., 
E.  Williamsburg. 

First,  Barclay  and  Murray  Sta., 
Flushing. 

First.  Greenwood  Ave.,  near  At- 
lantic St..  Hichmond  Hill. 

First   Fulton  St.  and  Clinton  Ave., 

French  Evangelical.  4176  Chiches- 
ter Ave..  Woodbaven. 

First  of  Newtown.  Hotfman  Boule- 
vard, Elmhurst. 

Ridgewood,  Forest  and  Hallecl< 
Aves. 

Russell  Sage  Memorial,  Far  Rocka- 
way.        ^ 

Springfield,  Springfield  Ave.  and 
Broadway;  Cedar  Manor  Chapel, 
Matthews  St.,  near  New  York 
Ave.;  Rosedale  Church.  Lincoln 
Boulevard  and  Union  St. 

Woorthaven  First,  .Jerome  and 
Walker  Avcs.,  Woodhaven. 

PROTESTANT    EPISCOPAL. 

AH  Saints",  Montauk  Ave.,  Bayside. 

All  Saints',  LeSerts  Ave.,  Morris 
Park. 

Annunciation,  Cooper  St.,  near 
Webster  Ave.,  Glendale. 

Epiphany,  McCorraick  and  Kim- 
ball Aves.,  Ozone  Park. 

Grace,  41st  St.,  Corona. 

Grace,  314'"'Fulton  St.,  Jamaica; 
Grace  Chapel,  Merrick  Road, 
Jamaica. 

Grace,  11th  Ave.  and  18th  St., 
Wliitestone.     , 

Redeemer,  Crescent  and  Temple 
Sts..  Astoria. 

Resurrection,  Church  St.,  Rich- 
mond Hill. 

St.  Andrew's  Mission,  204  17th  St., 
Astoria. 

St.  Andrew's-by-ihe-Sea,  Belie  Har- 
bor. 

St.  Gabriel's,  Fulton  St.,  Hollig. 

St.  George's,  Franklin  St.,  Astoria. 

St.  George's,  .Main  St.,  Flusliing. 

St.  James's,  Broadway  and  Corona 
Ave.,  Elmhurst. 


BAPTIST. 
First,     Hamilton    and     Wester  velt 

Aves.,  New  Brighton. 
Park,  Broadway  and  Vreeland  St., 

Port  Richmond. 
St.   Philip's  (Col.),  Elm  St.,  Port 

Richmond. 
South,  Main  St.,  Tottenville. 
CHURCH  OF  CHRIST, 
SCIENTIST. 
First,  Castleton  and  Oakland  Aves., 
New  Brighton 

EVANGELICAL. 
Norwegian    (Evang.)    Free,    West 

Jlew  Brighton. 
West.  Bapt.,  Shore  Rd.,  Krelscher- 
ville. 

JEWISH. 
B'nal   Jeshurun,   Richmond  Turn- 
pike, Tompkinsvllle. 
Emanuel,  Post  Ave.,  Poit  Richmond. 


PROTESTANT  EPfSCOPAL  — 

Continued. 

St.  John's,  Mott  Ave.,  Far  Rocka- 

way. 
St.  John's,  Van  .\lst  .\ve.  and  10th 

St.,  L    I.  City. 
St.  John's.  Sanford  Ave.  and  Wilson 

St.,  Flushing. 
St.  Joseph's,  Franklin  Ave.,  Queens. 
St.  Luke's,  Forest  Hills. 
St.  Mary's  Chapel.  Laurel  Hill. 
St.  Mary's,  Van  Wyck  Ave  ,  Dun 

ton. 
St.  Matthew's,  Woodhaven. 
St.  Paul's  Chapel,  LJth  St.  and  1st 

Ave.,  College  Point. 
St.  Paul's,  Striker  Ave.  and  8th  St. 

Wood?ide. 
St.  Peter's.  Rosedale. 
St.  Saviour's,  Maspetli. 
St.   Stephen's,   Grand  and   N.    1st 

Sts..  Jamaica. 
St.  Thomas's,  \'ernon  Ave.,  Ravens- 
wood. 
Zion,  Douglaston. 

REFORMED. 

Community,  Douglaston. 

First,  1st  Ave,  and  10th  St.,  College 
Point. 

First,  Astoria,  Remsen  St. 

First  German,  Far  Rookaway. 

First,  100  Academy  St.,  L.  I.  City. 

First,    Newtown,    Broadway    and 
Union  Ave.,  Elmhurst. 

Forest    Park,     Hillside    Ave.    and 
Ferry  St.,  Woodhaven. 

Flushing,  Bowne  Ave.  and  Amity 
St.,  Flushing. 

German    Evangelical.  Woodhaven. 

German     Second,     526     2d     Ave.. 
Astoria. 

Jamaica   Dutch.   Fulton  and   Ray 
Sts.,  Jamaica: 

Queens.  Jericho  Rd.  and  Creed  Ave. 

Ridgewood    (Dutch),   Evergreen. 

St.   Paul's,   Herrlman  and  Hillside 
Aves.,  Jamaica. 

Steinway.  Dittnas  and   11th  Aves. 

Sunnyside,  310  Bucl;ley  St.,  L.  I. 
City. 

Winfleld,  Woodside  and  Lee  Aves. 

Woodhaven,  cor.  AVoodhaven  and 
Ridgewood  Aves.  Woodhaven. 

Zion   (German),  Horton  St.,   Elm- 
hurst. 
REFORMED    EPISCOPAL. 

Christ,  South  Ozone  Park. 

ROMAN    CATHOLIC. 

B.  V.  M.  Help  of  Christians,  Win- 
fleld Junction. 

B.    V.  "M.  Mt.  Carmel.  Newtown 
Ave.,  Astoria. 

Gate  of  Heaven,  Ozone  Park. 

Holy  Child  Jesus,  Richmond  Hill. 

Holy  Cross  (Polish),  Maspeth. 

CHURCHES    IN    RICHMOND 

LUTHERAN. 

Bethlehem,  Fort  Wadsworth. 

Immanuel,  New  Sprlngville. 

Evangelical,  191  Beach  St.,  Staple- 
ton. 

German,  New  Brighton. 

Norwegian,  Avenue  B,  Port  Rich- 
mond. 

Norwegian,    Nicholas    Ave.,    Port 
Richmond. 

St.  John's,  Port  Richmond. 

St.  Mathew's,  Dongan  Hills. 

St.  Paul's,  Caroline  and  Cary  Aves., 
West  New  Brighton. 

Scandinavian,  Jersey  and  5th  Ave., 
New  Brighton. 

Scandinavian   Zion,    Ave.    B,    Port 
Richmond. 
METHODIST   EPISCOPAL. 

Asbury,     Richmond'    Ave.,     New 
Sprlngville. 


ROMAN  CA  THOLIC — Continuea. 

Nativity  (Italian),  Woodhaven. 

Our  Lady  of  Sorrows,  Shell  Rd., 
Corona. 

Queen  of  Martyrs,  Forest  Hills. 

Sacred  Heart.  Bayside. 

St.   Adelbert's   (Polish),   Elmhurst. 

;  St.  Bartholomew's,  4th  St, , Elmhurst. 

St.  Benedict  Joseph's.  Morris  Park. 

1st.  Caraillus's.  Seaside. 

1st.  Clement's,  South  Ozone  Park. 

St.  Elizabeth's,  Atlantic  Ave.  and 
3d  St.,  Woodhaven. 

St.  Fidelis's.  High  and  15th  St3., 
College  Point. 

St.  Francis  de  Sales's,  Belle  Harbor, 

St.  Gerard  Magelia.  HoUis. 

St.  Gertrude's.  Edgemere. 

Sts.  Joachim  and  Anne,  Hollla  Ave., 
Queens. 

St.  Josaphat's  (Polish),  Bay  Side. 

St.  Joseph's  (German),  L.  I.  City. 

St.  Joseph's  (Polish),  Rockaway 
Rd.,  Jamaica. 

St.  Leo's  (Italian).  Sycamore  Ave. 
and  Elm  St.,  Corona. 

St.  Luke's,  llth  Ave.,  White-stone. 

St.  Margaret's.  Middle  Village. 

St.  Mary's,  Hunter's  Point,  L.  I. 
City. 

St.  Mary  Magdalen's,  Springfield. 

St.  Mary's  Star  of  the  Sea.  Far 
Rockaway. 

St.  Michael's.  Union  and  Madison 
Sts,,  Flushing, 

St,  Monica's,  Washington  St.,  Ja- 
maica. 

St.  Pancras's.  Glendale. 

St.  Patrick's.  Dutch  Kills,  L.  I.  City, 

St   Pius  v.,  Jamaica, 

St.  Raphael's.  Blissville,  L.  I.  City. 

St  Rita's,  Boulevard,  near  Webster 
Ave. 

St.  Rose  of  Lima's,  Rockaway 
Beach, 

St.  Sebastian's,  Woodside. 

St.  Stanislaus's,  Maspeth. 

St.  Thomas's,  Benedict  Ave.,  Wood- 
haven. 

St.  Virgilius.  Broad  Channel. 

Transfiguration,  Hull  Ave..  Mas- 
peth. 

M  ISC  ELL  A  NEO  US. 

Bethel  Union,  Hawtree  Creek  Rd., 
Woodhaven. 

Church  of  the  Nazarene,  Spring- 
field Gardens. 

Forest  Hills  Free  Church,  Forest 
Hills. 

Friends'  Meeting,  Broadway,  Flush- 
ing. 

Grace  Choral  Soc  40  Crescent  St., 
ivong  Island  City. 

Union  Evangelical  Church  (Ind.), 
4th  A.ve.  and  14th  St.,  College 
Point. 


METHODIST    EPISCOPAL— 
Continued. 

Bethel,   Amboy   Rd.  and  Church, 
Tottenville. 

Bethel  (Colored),  Tompkinsvllle. 

Dickinson,  Linoleumville. 

Grace.    213    Heberton   Ave.,    Port 
Richmond.* 

GraniteviUe,  Port  Richmond. 

Kingsley,  Stapleton. 

Mount  Zion   (Colored),  Blooming- 
dale  Rd.,  Rossville. 

St.  John's,  Rossville. 

St.  Mark's,  Pleasant  Plains. 

St.  Paul's,  Amboy  Ave.,  Tottenville. 

Summerfleld,  Mariners'  Harbor. 

Trinity,    Prospect    and    Elizabeth, 
West  New  Brighton. 

Wandell  Memorial,  Concord. 

Woodrow,  Princess  Bay. 
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CHURCHES  IN  mCHMONrt— Continued. 


,  MORAVIAN. 

Castleton  Corners,  Richmond  Turn- 
pike, Castleton  Corners. 

First,  Osgood  Ave..  Stapletori, 

Great  KUls,  Hillside  Ave. 

New  Dorp,  Ricliipond  Road. 

Stapleton  Moravian  Episcopal,  Os- 
good Ave.,  Stapleton. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

Calvary.    Bement    and    Castleton 
Aves.,  West  Brighton, 

First  Edgewater.  Stapleton. 
PROTESTANT   EPISCOPAL. 

All  Saints',  Central  Ave.,  Mariners' 
Harbor, 

Ascension,  West  New  Brighton. 

Christ,   FranJiliu  Ave.  and  2d  St., 
New  Brighton. 

Holy  Comforter,  Eltingville. 

Italian  Mission,  Port  Richmond. 

St.    Andrew's,    Church    and    Mill 
Rda..  Richmond, 

St.  Jolm's,  New  York  Ave.,  Clifton. 

St.    Luke's,    Shore    Rd.    and    St. 
Luke's  Ave.,  Rossville. 

St.  Mary's,  Davis  Ave.,  West  New 
Brighton, 

St.  Paul's  Memorial.  93  St.  Paul's 
Ave.,  Tompklnsville. 

St.  Simon's,  Concord. 

St.     Stephen's,     Bentley     Manor 
Tottenviile. 

Trinity,  3d  St.,  New  Dorp. 
REFORMED. 

Brighton  Heights,  New  Brighton, 

Huguenot.  Huguenot  Park. 


REFORMED— Continued. 
Mariners'  Harbor,  Richmond  Ter- 
race  and    Lockman   Ave.,  Mar- 

ineis"  Harbor. 
Reformed  Church  on  Staten  Island , 

Port  Richmond. 
St.  Peter's,  Kreischcrville. 

ROMAN    CATHOLIC. 
Blessed     Sacrament,     Manor    Rd., 

West  New  Brighton. 
Immaculate     Conception,     Targee 

St.,  Stapleton. 
Our  Lady  of  the  Assumption  Chapel, 

Webster  Ave.,  New  Brighton. 
Our  Lady  of  Coasolation,  Toinp- 

kinsville. 
Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel,  Austin 

PI.,  Tompklnsville. 
Our     Lady     Help     of     Christians 

Amboy   Ave.   and   Prospect  St., 

Tottenviile. 
Our     Lady     of     Mount     Carmel. 

Castleton  Ave.  and  Columbia  St., 

West  New  Brighton. 
Our   Lady   of   Pity    Chapel,    Port 

Richmond. 
Our   Lady   of  the  Rosary,    South 

Beach. 
Our  iyady,  Star  of  the  Sea,  Huguenot 

Park. 
Sacred  Heart,  Castleton  and  Bui'- 

gher  Aves,.  West  New  Briglitou 
St.  Adalbert's,  John  St.,  Port  Rich- 
mond. 
St.  Ann's,  Richmond  Rd.,  Dongan 

Hills 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC—ConHnuea, 
St.   Anthony's,   Decker  Ave.,   lAa- 

oleuraville.  ; 

St.  Clement's,  110  Van  Pe!i  AvOj 

Mariners'  Harbor.  '      i 

St.  Joachim  and  St.   Ann  Chapri, 

Mt.  Loretto. 
St.    John    Baptist    de    la    Salle^ 

Jncl;son  and  Beach  Sts.,  Staple- 

ton. 
St.  Joseph's,  Washington  Ave.,  RoM« 

ville. 
St.  Joseph's  (Italian),  94  St.  Mary 

Ave.,    Ro.seijank.     Our  Lady  ol 

the  Rosary  C'liapel,  Sand  LaQ«< 

Rosebank. 
St.  Mary's,  Bay  St.,  Rosebank. 
St.  Mary  of  the  Assumption,  2232 

Terrace,  Port  Richmond. 
St.  Michael's  Chapel,  VanPeU  Ave., 

Mariners'  Harbor. 
St.  Patrick's,  4S  St.  Patrick's  PI., 

Richmond. 
St.    Peter's,    St.    Mark's  PI.,  New 

Brighton. 

SEVENTH  DAY  ADVENTl.^TS. 
Staten    Island,    Masonic    Temple, 

Port  Richmond. 

UNITARIAN. 
Church  of  Redeemer,  Clinton  Ave., 
^,  New  Brighton. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Immanuel   Union    (Ind.),    Wester* 

leigh. 
Swedish    Mission,    441    Westervelt 

Ave.,  Tompklnsville. 


CHURCHES    IN    NASSAU    COUNTY. 


BAPTIST. 
First,  Grove  St.,  Freeport. 
First,  Hempstead. 
First,  Carlton  Ave.,  Port  WasU'ton 
First,  Rockville  Centre. 
First,  Valley  Stream. 
Oyster  Bay,  Oyster  Bay. 
Shiloh,  Rockville  Centre. 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE. 
Christian  Science,  Hempstead. 
Christian  Science,  Patchogus 
Christian  Science,  Rockville  Centre. 
Christian  Science,  Sea  Cliff. 

CONGREGA  TIONAL. 
Bethany,  East  Rockaway. 
Memorial,  Wantagh. 

FRIENDS. 
Bethpage  Meeting,  Farmingdale. 
Jericho,  Hicksviile. 
Jerusalem,  near  Wantagh. 
Manhasset  Preparative,  ManhasSet. 
Matinecock,    Preparative,    Locust 

Valley. 
Westbury  Hicksite,  Post  Ave. 
Westbury  Orthodox  Friends. 

JEWISH. 
Tiferth,  Israel,  Glen  Cove. 

LUTHERAN. 
Christ,  Flor.il  Park. 
Christ,  Freeport. 
Epiphany,  Hempstead. 
Grace,  Smithville  South. 
Holy  Trinity,  Park  Ave.,  Rockville 

Centre. 
St.  John's,  Lynbrook 
St.  John's,  Merrick 
St.  Luke's.  Farmingdale. 
St.  Paul's,  Valley  Stream. 
St.  Peter's,  Baldwin. 
St.  Stephen's,  Hicksviile. 
St.  Trinity  Evangelical,  HiQksville 

METHODIST  EPL3COPAL. 
Baldwin,  Merrick  Road,  Baldwin 
Bellmore,  Newbridge. 
Carpenter  Memorial,  Glen  Cove. 
East   Meadow,    Church    St.,    East 

Meadow. 
Farmingdale,  Farmingdale. 


METHODIST     EPISCOPAL— 

Continued. 
First,  Port  Washington. 
First,  Roosevelt. 
First  Church,  Valley  Stream. 
Floral  Park,  Verbena  Ave.,  Floral 

Park. 
Freeport,  Pine  St.,  Freeport, 
Grace,  Valley  Stream. 
Groat  Neck,  Great  Neck. 
Hempstead,  Hempstead. 
Hicksviile,  Hicksviile. 
Lawrence,  Lawrence. 
Oceansido. 
Roslyn,  Roslyn. 
St.  James's,  Lynbrool;. 
St  John  3,  Elmont. 
St   Marks,  Rockville  Centre. 
St  Paul's.  Bayviile. 
St.  Pauls,  South  St.,  Oyster  Bay, 
Sea  Cliff,  Sea  Cliff. 
Seaford,  Seaford. 
Scarington,  Searington. 
Wesley,  East  Norwich. 
V.'cstbury,  Westbury, 
'Voodbury   Woodbui-y. 
Woodmere,  Broadway,  Wood  mere. 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL 
(AFRICAN). 
Bethel,  Freeport. 
Calvary,  Glen  Cove. 
Mount  Olive,  Port  Washington. 
Mount  Zion,  Westbury  Station. 
St.  Peter,  Douglastou. 
Salem,  Mineola  Ave.,  Roslyn 

METHODIST  EPISCOP.iL 

(AFRICAN.  ZION) 

Jackson     Memorial,      Cross     St., 

Hempstead. 
Lakevilie. 
Riverhead. 
St.  Hood's,  Oyster  Bay. 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL 
(GERMAN). 
St.  Paul's.  Willis  Ave.,  Mineola. 
Wesley  Hall,  Sea  Cliff, 

METHODIST  PROTESTANT. 
First,  Church  St.,  Baldwin. 


PRESIiYTERIAN. 
First,  Denton  Ave,,  Lynbrook, 
St.  Paul's,  Inwood. 
Bellmore,  Bellmore. 
Christ'.^  First.  Fulton  Ave.,  Hemp- 
stead. 
First,  Church  St.,  Freeport. 
First,  School  St.,  Glen  Cove. 
First,  Oceansido. 
First,  East  Main,  Oyster  Bav. 
Glenwood.  Glcnwood  Landing. 
Mineola,  Mineola. 
German,  New  Hyde  Park. 
Rockville  Centre. 
Roslyn,  Roslyn 
St.  Paul's,  Elmonr. 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL. 
All    Saints,    Middle    Neck    Road, 

Great  Neck. 
Cathedral  of  fii carnation.  Garden 

City 
Church     of     Ascension,     Rockville 

Centre. 
Church   of   Nativity,    Willis   ,\ve.) 

Mineola. 
Church  of  the  Advent,  Westbury, 
Christ,  Merrick  Road,  Lynbrook, 
Christ,  Manhasset. 
Christ,  Oyster  Bay. 
Grace,  Massapequa. 
Holy  Trinity,  Hick.'iville. 
Redeemer,  Merrick. 
St.  Elizabeth  Mission,  Floral  Park. 
.St.  George's,  Hempstead. 
St.  James's,  Franulin  Square. 
St.  John's,  Hempstead  (Colored). 
St.  John's;  Cold  Spring  Harbor, 
St,  Luke,  Sea  Cliff. 
St.    Matthias's    (Colored),    Smith- 

vUle,  South. 
St.  Mai-y's,  AmityvUle. 
St.  Michael  and  All  Angels,  Seaford. 
St.  Paul's,  Glen  Cove. 
St.  Paul's,  Roosevelt. 
St.  Stephen's,  Port  Washington. 
St.  Thom.as's,  Farmingdale. 
Transfiguration,  Freeport. 
Trinity,  Hewlett. 
Trinity,  Roslyn. 
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CHURCHES  IN  NASSAU  COVHTY —Continued. 


REFORMED. 

First,  Hlcksville. 
Locust  Valley,  Locust  Valley. 
"First  Reformed,  New  Hyde  Park. 
North  Hempstead,  Manhasset. 
Oyster  Bay  Reformed,  Brookville. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC. 

Church    of    Our    Holy   Redeemer, 

Freeport. 
Corpus  Chrlsti,  Mincola. 
Holy  Ghost,  New  Hyde  Park. 
Holy  Name  of  Mary,  Valley  Stream. 
Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel,  Inwood. 
Our  Lady  of  Lorerto,  Hempstead. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC— Continued.  ROM  AN. CATHOLIC— Continued 


St.  Agnes's,  RocUvllle  Centre. 

St.  Aloyslus's,  Great  Neck. 

St.  BarnaDas's,  Bellmore. 

St.  Boniface's  (German),  Elmont. 

St.  Boniface  Martyr's,  Sea  Cliff. 

St.  Brlgld's,  VVestbury. 

St.  Christopher's,  Baldwin. 

St.  Catherine  ol  Sienna,  Franklin 

Square. 
St.  Dominic's,  Oyster  Bay. 
St.  Gertrude's,  BayvlUe. 
St.  Hed wig's.  Floral  Park. 
St.  Hyacinth's,  Glen  Cove  (Polish). 
St.  Ignatlus's,  Hlcksville. 


St.  Joachim's,  Cedarhurst. 
St.  Joseph's,  Garden  City. 
St.  .loseph's,  Hewlett. 
St.  KiUan'a,  FarmJngdale. 
St.  Martha's,  Unlondale. 
St.  Mary's,  Manhasset. 
St.  Mary's,  Roslyn. 
St.  Mary's  of  the  Isle,  Long  Beach. 
St.  Patrick's,  Glen  Cove. 
St.  Peter  of  Alcantara.  Port  Wash- 
ington. 
St.  Raymond's,  Lynbrook. 
St.  WUliam  the  Abbot,  Seaford. 


CHU 

BAPTIST. 
31ue  Point,  Babylon  (2),  Cold 
Spring  Harbor,  East  Marion, 
Greenport,  Huntington  (2),  Pat- 
chogu'e.  Port  Jeffer.son,  Sag  Har- 
bor. 

CONGREGA  TIONAL. 
AQuebogue,  Baiting  Hollow,  Bay- 
shore,  Calverton.  Jamesport,  Mt. 
Sinai.  Orient,  Patchogue,  River- 
bead  (2),  Sayville,  V/ading  River. 

JEWISH. 
Huntington,  Sag  Harboi*. 
_         LUTHERAN. 
Greenport,  Holbrook,  Huntington, 
Islip  Terrace,  Lindenhurst,  Pat- 
chogue, Sayville. 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL. 

Amity ville  &),  Babylon,  Bayport, 
Bayshore,  Bellport,  Brookhaven, 
Calverton,  Centerport.  Central 
Islip,  Centre  Moriche-S,  Cold 
Spring  Harbor,  Commack  Cut- 
chogue.  East  Hampton,  East 
Moriches,  East  Northport,  East 
Quogue,  East  Setauket,  Flanders, 

Good  Ground,  Greenport,  Haup- 
paugo,  Islip,  Jamesport  (South). 
Kings  Park,  Lake  Grove,  Melville, 


RCHES    IN    SUFFOLK    COU 

Northport,  Patchogue,  River- 
head,  Sag  Harbor,  Sayville, 
Smlthtown  (2),  Southold,  Stony 
Brook,  "West  Hampton  (2),  West 
Hills. 

METHODIST  PROTESTANT. 

Eastport,  Manorvlile,  Moriches. 
PENTECOSTAL. 

Patchogue,  Sag  Harbor. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

Amagansett,  Babylon,  Bellport, 
Brentwood,  Brldgehampton, 
Centre  Moriches,  Commack,  Cut- 
chogue.  East  Hampton,  East 
Moriches,  Greenlawn.  Greenport, 
Huntington  .<2),  Islip,  Manor- 
vlile, Mattltuck,  Melville,  Middle 
Island,  Northport,  Port  Jefferson, 
Remsenburg,  Sag  Harbor,  Setau- 
ket, Shelter  Island,  Smithtown 
Shlnnecock  (So.  M't'n),  South- 
ampton, Southaven,  Stony 
Brook,  West  Hampton  (2),  Yap 
hank. 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL. 
.\mityville,  Babylon  (2),  Bayshore 
Bellport,     Bohemiaviile,     Brent- 
wood,   Bridgehampton,    Central 
Islip,     Centre    Moriches,     East- 


NTY. 

hampton,  Fisher's  Island,  Good 
Ground,  Great  River,  Greenport, 
Haleslte,  Huntington,  Islip,  Mat- 
tltuck, Northport,  Patchogue, 
Povt  Jefferson,  Quogue,  River- 
head,  Sag  Harbor,  St.  James, 
Sayville,  Setauket,  Shelter  Island, 
Southampton  (2),  Stony  Brook, 
West    Islip, 

REFORMED. 

Sayville. 

UNIVEBSALIST. 

Southold. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC. 

Amltyville,  Babylon,  Bayshore, 
Bellport,  Blue  Point,  Bohemia- 
viile, Brentwood.  Bridgehampton 
Central  Is'ip,  Centre  Moriches, 
Cutcbogue,  Easthampton,  Fish- 
er's Island,  Good  Ground,  Green- 
port, Huntington  (2),  Kings  Park, 
Lindenhurst,  Manorvlile,  North- 
port,  Patchogue,  Peconic  (Polish), 
Port  Jefferson,  Rh-erhead  (2), 
Ronkonkoma,  Sag  Harbor,  St. 
James,  Sayville,  Setauket,  Shelter 
Island,  Smithtown,  Southamp- 
ton (2),  Southold,  Wading  River, 
Westhampton  (Beach). 


NEW    YORK    CITY    PENSION    LAW. 

(Qhapter  427,  Laws  of  1920,  effective  Oct.   1,   1920.) 

The  New  York  City  Pension  Law  provides  that  all  employees,  except  those  in  exempt  class,  entering 
the  city  service  after  Oct.  1,  1920,  shall  become  members  of  this  system  and  .all  present  city  employees  may 
become  members  by  filing  with  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  a  statement  waiving  all  present 
or  prospective  benefits  in  other  city  retirement  systems.  The  Board  of  Estimate  aud  Apportionment  has 
charge  of  all  funds  and  of  the  entire  s.vstem;  the  Controller  is  the  custodian  of  the  several  funds  which  are 
(l)Aimulty  savings  funds,  (2)  Annuity  reserve  fund,  (3)  Contingent  reserve  fund,  (4)  Pension  reserve  fund, 
(6)  Pension  fund. 

Teachers,  policemen,  fii'emen  and  street-cleaners  do  not  entet  into  this  sj'stem,  as  they  have  their  own 
distinctive  systems  of  pensloas. 

Among  •the  ivi  ovisions  ot  this  law  are  life  insurance  protection  c(iual  to  the  last  six  months'  pay  of  the 
employee,  disability  insurance  protection  of  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  of  the  salary  any  time  after  com- 
pleting ten  years  of  service  and  paying  as  long  as  the  disability  continues,  a  three-quarter  pay  pension  if 
the  employee  is  disabled  in  the  performance  of  duty,  a  half-pay  pension  to  the  dependents  with  return  in 
cash  of  all  the  contributions  at  4  per  cent,  per  annum  if  the  employee  is  killed  in  the  performance  of  duty, 
retirement  on  dem/ind  after  the  ages  of  fifty-eight,  fifty-nine  and  sixty,  regardless  of  the  length  of  service* 

The  city  pays  for  all  of  these  benefits  except  one-half  of  the  cost  of  service  or  superannuation  retirement 
benefit  on  account  of  service  during  membership  In  the  fund.  If  the  employee  joins  within  the  first  year, 
the  city  also  pays  the  entire  cost  of  the  benefits  allowed  by  reason  of  service  rendered  prior  to  Oct.  1,  1920. 
The  amount  of  the  salary  paid  into  the  pension  fund  will  be  from  3  to  8  per  cent.  A  representative  of  the 
Retirement  System  has  been  appointed  by  every  department  head  for  consultation  by  employees  of  the 
flepartment. 


NEW    YORK-NEW    JERSEY    BRIDGE    COMMISSION. 

Ground  was  broken  for  tliis  Vehicular  Tunnel  under  the  Hudson  on  Columbus  Day  (Oct.  12),  1920, 
at  Canal  and  Washington  Streets,  Manhattan. 

New  York  Slate  Bridge  and  Tvnnel  Commission — George  R.  Dyer,  Chairman;  E.  W.  Bloomingdale, 
Vice  Chairman;  McDougall  Hawkes.  A.  J.  Shamberg,  Grover  A.  Whalen  (New  York  City  Commissioner 
c."'  Plant  and  Structui-cs),  Frank  M.  Williams  (State  Engineer  and  Surveyor),  Paul  Windels,  Counsel; 
Morris  M.  Frohllch,  Secretary.  New  Jersey  Interstate  Bridge  and  Tunnel  Cor)imlssion — W.  H.  Noyes, 
Chairman;  Thomas  J.  S.  Barlow,  Vice  Chairman;  T.  Albeus  Adams,  Theodore  Boettger,  John  F.  Boyle. 
Richard  T.  Collings,  Daniel  F.  Hendrickson,  Samuel  M.  Shay;  Emerson  Richards,  Counsel;  Charles  R. 
Bacon,  Secretary;  E.  Morgan  Barradale,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Cll£tord  M.  Holland.  Chief  Engineer. 
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UNITED  STATES  CEOCRAPHIC  BOARD. 

Cttairman — C.  Hart  Merriara,  of  the  United  States  Department  oJ  Agriculture.     Secretary- 
Sloaae,  Bureau  ot  the  Census.  Departmeut  of  Commerce.     Headquarters,  Washington,  D.  C. 


-Charles 


Frank  Bond,  General  Land  Office.  Department  of 

the  Interior. 
Goodwin  D.  Ellsworth,  Post-Offlce  Department. 
David  M.  Hlldreth,  Post-Office  Department. 
J.  N.  B    Hewitt.   Bureau  of  American   Ethnology, 

Smithsonian  Institution. 
James  McCormlck,  Geological  Survey,  Department 

of  the  Interior. 
Jas.    W.    McGuire,    Coast    and    Geodetic    Survey, 

Department  of  Commerce. 
William  McNeir,  iiureau  of  Accounts,  Dept.  of  State. 


John  S.  Mill»,  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

James  E.  Payne,  Government  Printing  Office. 

George  R.  Putnam,  Bureau  of  Lighthouses,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

W.  C.  Barnes,  United  States  Forest  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Rear  Admiral  L.  H.  Chandler,  Hydrographer.  De- 
partment of  the  Navy. 

Charles  W.  Stewart,  Library  and  Naval  War  Records 
Office,  Department  of  the  Navy. 


Bv  executive  order  of  August  10,  1906,  the  official  title  of  the  United  States  Board  on  Geographic 
Names  was  changed  to  United  States  Geographic  Board,  and  its  duties  enlarged.  The  board  passes  on  all 
unsettled  questions  concerning  geographic  names  which  arise  in  the  departments,  as  well  as  determines, 
changes  and  fixes  place  names  witliiii  the  United  States  and  its  insular  possesaious.  and  all  names  here- 
aftpr  suggested  by  any  officer  of  the  Government  shall  be  referred  to  the  board  before  publication.  The 
decisions  of  the  board  are  to  be  accepted  by  all  the  departments  of  the  Government  as  standard  authority. 

STATE    LABOR    BUREAUS    EN    UMSTEO    STATES. 


Location. 

Chief  Officer. 

Address. 

LOf.iTION. 

Cliiof  Officer. 

Address. 

Alabama 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Owen...  . 

Montgomey. 

Nevada 

R.  F.  Cole ;. 

Carson  City. 

Arkansas 

Tlios.  A.  Wilson 

Little  Rock. 

N.  Hampshire 

J.  S.  B.  Davie 

Concord. 

California.  .  .  . 

John  P.  McLaughlin. 

San  Francisco. 

New  Jersey . .  . 

Lews  T.  Bryant 

Trenton. 

W.  L.  Morrissey 

Wm.  S.  Hyde 

Denver. 

i:^e,v,'  York.  .  .  . 

E.  F.  Boyle 

Albany. 

Connecticut... 

Hartford. 

N.  Carolina. .  . 

M.  L.  Shipman 

Raleigh. 

Delaware 

J.  E.  Rhoads 

Wilmingtoii. 

North  Dakota. 

J.  N.  Hagan 

Bismarck. 

Florida 

J.  C.  Privett 

Jacksonville. 

Ohio 

T.  J.  Diiffy 

Columbus. 

Georgia 

H.  M.  Stanley. 

Atlanta. 

Oklalioma    . .  . 

C.  E.  Connally 

Oklahoma  City 

Hawaii 

F  E   Steere 

Honolulu. 
Boise. 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 

C.  H.  Gram 

C.  E.  Connelloy 

Saiera. 

Idaho. 

W.  J.  McVety 

Harrisburg. 

Illinois 

iiarney  Cohen 

Springfleld. 

Ph.ilipplues 

Francis  Aguilar 

Manila. 

Indiana     .... 

Samuel  R.  Artinan . . . 

Indianapolis. 

Porto  Rico .... 

Carmelo  Honoro 

San  Juan. 

Iowa 

A.  L.  Ur'Civ 

Des  Moines. 
Topeka. 

Rhode  Island.. 

S.  Carolii,a 

George  H.  Webb 

B.  Harris 

Providence. 

J.  H.  Crawford 

Columbia. 

Kentucky 

W.  C.  Hanua     

Franlclort. 

South  Dakota . 

Chas.  McCaffree 

Pierre. 

Louisiana 

Frank  E.  V.'ood 

.N-ew  Orleans. 

Tennes.see 

F.  E.  Mayer 

Nashville. 

R.  A.  Eddy 

Augusta. 
Eiiii,;more. 

Texas 

Utah 

T.  C.  Jennings 

P.  A.  Thatcher 

Austin. 

Maryland 

Charles  J.  Fox 

Salt  Lake. 

Massachusetts 

E.  L.  Sweetser      .... 

Bo;;t.on. 

Virginia 

John  Hirschberg 

Richmond. 

Michigan 

R.  H.  Fletcher   

Lansing. 

Vermont 

J.  S.  Buttles   

Montpeller. 

Minnesota. . . . 

Jolm  P.  Gardiner 

St.  Paul. 

Wa;iliin?toii... 

C.  H.  Younger 

Olympia. 

Missouri 

Wm.  H.  Lewis      .... 

Jefferson  City. 

West  Virginia . 

S.  B.  Montgomery. . . 

Charleston. 

Montana 

W.  J.  Swindleimrsfc 

Helena. 

Wisconsin 

G.  P.  Hambrecht. . . 

Madison. 

Nebraska 

F,  A.  Kennedy 

Lincoln. 

Wyoming 

H.  C.  Hoffman 

Olicyenne. 

THE    KNiCHTS    OF    COLUf<»BUS. 

(By  John  B.  Kennedy  of  K.  of  C.  Headquarters.) 

The  Knights  of  Columbus — the  leading  Catholic  laymen's  organization  in  the  world^A-vras  founded  by 
Rev.  P.  J.  McGivney  in  1882  in  St.  Mary's  parish,  New  Haven,  Conn.  From  an  orSBBial  membership 
of  eleven  it  grew  from  city  to  city  in  Connecticut  and  then  from  State  to  State  and  beyond  national  boun- 
darieti,  until  its  membership  is  more  tlian  800,000  and  it  operates  in  the  United  States  and  its  po.ssessions, 
in  Canada,  Newfoundland  Mexico  and  Cuba.  It  has  2,000  councils,  many  of  which  oivn  club  buildings 
and  are  governed  by  State  jurisdictions,  of  which  there  are  fifty,  and  by  a  Supreme  Council  composed  of 
elected  State  representative.^,  while  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  bo.ard  of  directors  Tiie  primary  ol)ject 
of  the  Kniglits  ot  Columbus  is  to  associate  Catholic  men  for  religious  and  civic  usefulness.  There  are  lour 
degrees  of  membership,  none  of  wliich  has  any  secret  or  oath-bound  stipulation — the  competent  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  authorities  being  empov.ered  to  demand  and  receive  the  degree  work  of  the  order. 

The  Knights  have  maintained  since  tlieir  inception  an  insurance  feature  for  members:  assets  exceed 
S12,000  000,  with  827,000,000  underwritten.  Non-iusurance  members  are  associates.  The  order  was 
originally  made  up  of  only  insur.ance  members.  Previous  to  their  emergence  into  general  public  notice 
as  an  agency  of  war  welfare  work  the  Knights  had  done  educational  and  social  work.  'I'iiey  founded  the 
first  chair  of  American  history  in  this  country — at  the  Catholic  University,  Washington — and  they  endowed 
the  same  univer.slty  with  $500,000  for  fifty  scholarships  in  perpetuity.  State  and  local  councHs  also  sup- 
ported educational  and  social  work.     The  Knights  aided  the  victims  of  many  catastrophes. 

An  important  work  of  the  Knights  has  been  their  eleven-year  fight  against  extreme  radicalism  through 
the  medium  of  public  forums.  Lecturers  have  been  sent  througli  the  country  to  combat  materialistic  So- 
ciulism.  This  work  has  met  with  success  and  is  being  continued.  The  K.  of  C.  first  entered,  war  welfare 
work  in  the  Spanls'u-Amerlcan  War.  When  the  war  with  Germany  started  they  raised  51,500,000  among 
their  merabers  and  began  at  the  cantonments  at  home.  Later,  on  Gen.  Pershing's  invitation,  the  Knights 
wen.t  overseas  and  there,  as  well  as  at  home,  supported  by  a  fund  of  814,000,000  donated  by  people  of  all 
classes,  they  caiTied  on  an  Intensive  and  extensive  work.  .       ,„.. ,     ^    ,    , 

In  ail,  the  Knights  received  app.'oximately  340,000,000  from  the  American  people.  \/ith  the  balance 
remaining  at  the  conclasion  of  active  war  work,  they  financed  a  Nation-wide  chain  of  employment  bureaua, 
finding  work  for  500,000  former  service  men  at  a  minimum  wage  of  S20  per  week;  they  awarded  oOO  free 
college  scholarships  to  former  service  men  in  institutions  like  Yale  and  Georgetown,  and  Inaugu-ated  a 
Nation-wide  chain  of  free  night  schools  for  service  men  and  women,  with  nominal  chaiges  for  civilianfl. 
These  schools  graduated  40,000  pupils  last  year.  There  are  more  than  100  of  them  in  operation,  fcaclilng 
technical,  business  and  citizenship  courses.  The  Knights'  latest  public  move  has  been  the  aeci^ion  to 
present  to  the  American  people  through  the  American  Legion  a  national  memorial  building  to  cosi,  55,000,000 
and  to  be  erected  in  Washington.  _  ,        ,     ,  ,  „,  j   ,-.,  .„i„i« 

The  first  man  killed,  Lieut.  William  T.  Fitzsimmons  of  Kans.as  City,  Mo.,  the  last  man  killed,  C';aplal« 
V/llllam  F.  Devltt  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  and  tne  first  men  to  receive  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  ana 
the  Distinguished  Service -Cross  were  members  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus.  In  1320  tae  Knights  j.vcnt  JO 
Europe,  visited  the  Pope,  gave  the  K.  of  C.  statue  of  Lafayette  to  France,  and  a  jewelled  baton  to  Alarsuai 
Foch. 
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UNITED  STATES  COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY. 

The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  Is  charged  with  the  survey  of  the 
coasts  of  the  United  States  and  coasts  under  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  and  the  publication  of  charts  covering 
Bald  coasts.  This  includes  base  measure,  trlangulatlon  topography  and  hydrography  along  said  coaaw; 
the  survey  ol  rivers  to  the  head  of  tide  water  or  ship  navigation,  deep  sea  soundings,  temperature  and  current 
observations  alone  said  coasts  and  throughout  the  Gulf  and  Japan  Streams,  magnetic  observations  aud 
researches  and  the  publication  of  maps  showing  the  variations  of  terrestrial  magnetism;  gravity  researc'i, 
determination  of  height.'*  by  precise  leveling,  the  determination  of  geographic  positions  by  astronomic  ob- 
servations lor  latitude  longitude  and  azimuth,  and  by  trlangulation  to  furnish  reference  points  for  Stale 
surveys  and  to  co-ordinate  governmental  surveys,  the  determination  of  tlie  shape  and  size  of  the  earth  and 
researclies  in  Isoatasy,  whereby  Information  Is  obtained  regarding  variations  from  normal  densities  in  the 
outer  portions  of  the  earth. 

The  results  obtained  are  published  in  annual  reports  and  in  special  publications;  charts  upon  various 
scales  including  sailing  charts,  general  charts  of  the  coast  and  harbor  charts,  tide  tables  issued  annually  in 
advance;  coast  pilots  with  sailing  directions  covering  the  navigable  waters;  notice  to  mariners  issued  weekly 
as  a  joint  publication  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  and  the  Bureau  ot  Lighthouses,  and  containing 
current  information  necessary  for  safe  navigation;  catalogues  of  charts  and  publications  and  such  other 
publications  aa  may  be  reciuired  to  carry  out  the  organic  law  governing  the  survey. 

ST.\TISTICS    OF   THE    SURVEY    AS    OF   JULY,    1920. 

There  are  about  280,000  square  miles  of  primary  trlangulatlon  and  2,300  linear  miles  of  primary  tra- 
verse completed  in  the  United  States.  There  is  about  an  equal  amount  of  each  still  to  be  done  to  bring 
the  primary  worit  within  fifty  miles  of  every  place  In  the  United  States  This  is  the  minimum  amount 
required  to  give  adequate  control  to  local  surveys.  There  is  tertiary  trlangulatlon  along  the  whole  coast 
of  the  United  States  oper  but  this  needs  constant  revision  due  to  changes  in  the  shore  line  and  to  the  loss 
of  stations.  The  necessary  trlangulatlon  in  the  Philippine  Islands  is  nearly  completed.  Alaska,  iiow- 
ever,  has  only  about  one-third  of  Its  coast  covered  by  tertiary  triangul*Uou  and  there  Is  no  primary  trl- 
angulatlon In  the  Interior  of  Alaska.  .  '   . 

About  42,0(X)  miles  of  precise  levels  have  been  completed  in  the  United  States  and  there  are  about 
25,000  miles  still  to  be  done  to  bring  the  levels  within  fifty  miles  of  every  place  in  the  United  States.  This 
Is  considered  the  minlmara  amount  necessary  to  give  adequate  control  for  local  level  lines.  There  were 
about  32,000  square  miles  of  primary  trlangulatlon,  about  300  linear  miles  of  precise  traverse  and  about 
2.250  linear  miles  ol  pretJise  levels  completed  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 


THE    UNITED    STATES    COVERNSyiENT    PRINTING    OFFICE. 

Is  this  establishment  practically  all  of  the  printing  and  binding  for  the  Government  Is  performed,  with 
the  e.'iceptlon  of  postage  stamps,  paper  money,  and  bonds.  The  Public  Printer  is  the  executive  officer 
of  the  Government  Printing  Office;  Is  appointed  by  the  President,  and  receives  a  salary  of  S6,000  a  year. 
Directly,  or  through  his  principal  officers,  he  purchases  all  the  materials,  paper,  and  machinery,  subject  to 
provisions  of  certain  laws;  disburses  all  moneys;  appoints  all  officers  and  employees,  and  exercises  general 
supervision  over  all  affairs  of  the  office.     Cornelius  Ford,  of  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  is  the  present  Public  Printer. 

The  superintendent  of  documents  office  serves  as  a  bureau  of  Information  and  Is  also  the  sales  agency 
for  Government  publications.  It  prepares  the  official  catalogues  for  the  Government,  and  performs  all 
mailing  operations  for  the  various  departments  and  bureaus  of  the  Government  at  Washington.  Another 
function  of  the  office  is  to  supply  designated  depository  libraries  with  the  publications  to  which  such  designa- 
tion entitles  them,  and  it  endeavors  to  serve  the  Interests  of  all  libraries  so  far  as  Its  limited  stock  will  permit. 

The  Government  Printing  Office  was  really  established  in  1861,  when  John  Defrees,  at  that  time  doing 
contract  printing  for  Congress,  sold  his  printing  plant  to  the  Government.  That  plant  has  gradually  grown, 
by  additions  and  new  buildings,  until  at  the  present  time  it  contains  approximately  14  acres  of  toor  space, 
and  is  well  eqiilpi>ed  with  m(Tdern  machinery  for  the  rapid  production  of  all  classes  of  printing  and  binding. 
Congress  appropriates  money  for  the  operation  of  this  office,  and  of  the  amount  of  that  appropriation  each 
department  and  bureau  is  allotted  a  certain  portion  and  may  have  work  done  to  that  amount.  Work  is 
performed  at  cost,  and  the  output  runs  in  value  to  over  312,000,000  a  year.  During  one  year  the  compensa- 
tion of  employees  amounts  to  §6,500,000,  and  the  value  of  paper  used  to  .$4,600,000;  about  80,000  diflerenl 
Jobs  are  handled,  ranging  from  envelopes  and  blanks  to  sumptuously  bound  volumes  in  large  editions;  two 
and  one-half  billion  ems  of  type  are  set:v260,000  forms  are  sent  to  press;  three  and  one-fourtU  bllUon-'ciiarge- 
able  Impressions  are  run  from  presses;  over  a  billion  postal  cards  are  printed;  260,000,000  sh  ts  areetolded; 
125,000,000  signatures  are  sewed,  aud  80,000,000  copies  are  ruled. 


PAN-AMERICAN    UNION. 

The  Pan-American  Union  is  the  international  organization  and  office  maintained  in  Washington 
D.  C,  by  the  twenty-one  American  republics,  as  follows:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Hayti,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua 
Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Salvador,  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  It  is  devoted  to  tbe  de- 
velopment and  advancement  of  commerce,  friendly  intercourse,  and  good  understanding  among  these 
countries.  It  Is  supported  by  quotas  contributed  by  each  country,  based  upon  the  population.  Its 
aSairs  are  administered  by  a  Director-General  and  Assistant  Director,  elected  by  and  responsible  to  a 
Governing  Board,  which  is  composed  ot  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and  the  diplomatic 
representatives  in  Washington  of  the  other  American  governments.  These  two  executive  officers  are  as- 
sisted by  a  staff  of  experts,  statisticians,  commercial  speciijists.  ejitors,  translators,  compilers,  librarians, 
clerks  and  stenographers.  The  Union  publishes  a  monthlvDullelin  in  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese, 
which  is  a  record  of  Pan-American  progress.  It  also  publishes  numerous  sijeclal  reports  aud  pamphlets 
on  various  subjects  of  practical  Information.  Its  library,  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library,  contains  43,000 
volumes,  22,000  photographs,  160,000  index  cards,  and  a  collection  of  1,500  maps.  The  Union  Is  housed 
In  a  building  erected  through  the  gifts  of  Andrew  Carnegie  and  the  contributions  of  the  American  republics. 

Dlrector-Cieneral — Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe;  Assistant  Director — Francisco  J.  Yanes;  Counselor — Franklin  Adams; 
Chief  Sliitisticicin—V/lliium  C.   Wells;   Chief  Clerk  and   Trade  Adviser— Vf.  A.   Rcid. 

RAILWAY    WAGE    BOARD. 

(Coustituted  .\pril  13,  1920,  under  the  Railway  Control  Act.) 
For  the  labor  group,  Albert  Phillips,  of  Ohio,  Vice  Pres.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and 
Englnemen,  of  Group  1;  A.  O.  Wharton,  of  Missouri,  of  the  Railway  Em.ployees'  Department  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor;  and  James  J.  Forrester,  of  Ohio,  President  of  the  Brotherhood  of.  Railway  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and  Station  Employees,  of  Group  3:  for  the  management 
group,  Horace  Baker,  of  Ohio,  formerly  Gen.  Manager  ot  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific 
Railroad;  J.  H.  Elliott,  of  Texas,  formerly  Gen.  Manager  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Railway  Co.;  and  William 
L.  Park,  of  Illinois,  Vice  Pres.  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Railroad  Co.:  for  the  public  group,  R.  M. 
Barton,  of  Tennessee,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Tennessee  Court  of  Appeals;  G.  Wallace  W.  Hanger,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  formerly  Chief  Clerk  of  what  is  now  the  U.  S.  Bur.  ot  Labor  Statistics,  and  since 
1913  Assistant  Commissioner  of  the  U.  9.  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation;  [.ad  Henry  Hunt,  of  Ohio, 
formerly  Mayor  of  Cincinnati. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

-   (From  data  supplied  by  tbe  Bureau.^ 

The  Constitution  requires  a  census  of  the  United  States  decennially.  The  first  was  In  1790  under  th« 
Bupervlsion  of  the  President;  subsequent  censuses,  to  ajid  ini'ludinp  thi<.t  of  1840,  were  uudor  the  Seoretarj 
of  State.'  In  184!)  the  census  w.ork  was  transferred  to  t,he  newly  organized  Department  of  the  Interior, 
where  it  remained  until  the  passage,  in  1903.  of  the  act  crcalinR  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
by  which  the  Census  Bureau  was  transferred  to  the  new  department.  Meanwhile  Congress.  Mar6h  6,  1902, 
bad  made  the  Census  Office  a  permanent  bureau.  Since  March  4,  1913.  when  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Department  of  Labor  were  separately  organized,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  been  attached 
to  the  former.  The  work  is  divided  into  two  branches,  the  decennial  census  and  special  statistical  inquiries, 
the  latter  mo.stly  made  between  the  decennial  censuses.  The  thirteenth  decennial  censas  was  taken  as 
of  date  April  13,  1910.  It  covered:  (1)  population.  (2)  agriculture  (incbiding  irrigation),  (3)  manufactures, 
and  (4>  mines,  quarries,  and  oil  and  gas  wells.  The  cost  of  the  census  of  1010  was  about  .514,290, 000,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  §1,67.5,000  was  spent  in  carrying  on  the  annual  investigations  of  tlie  permanent  bureau  during  the 
census  period.  Of  this  amount  87,200,000  represents  the  cost  of  collecting  the  data  through  over  70,000  paid 
enumerators,  besides  supervisors,  clerks,  and  special  agents. 

The  Fourteenth  Decennial  Census  was  taken  as  of  January  1.  1920.  It  covers:  (1)  population,  (2)  agri- 
culture (including  irrigation  and  drainage),  (3)  manufactures,  (4)  forestry  and  forest  products,  and  (.5)  mines, 
quarries,  and  oil  and  gas  wells.  The  cost  of  this  census  is  estimated  at  820,179,000,  in  addition  to  wliicli 
$2,371,000  will  be  spent  in  carrying  on  the  annual  investigations  of  the  bureau  during  the  three-year  census 
period  (July  1,  1919.  to  June  30,  1922).  Of  the  first  named  amount,  SI2. 500,000  covers  the  cost  of  collecting 
the  data  ilirough  approxiinateiy  87.000  enumerators,  in  addition  to  supervisors,  clerks,  and  special  agents. 

The  permanent  work  of  the  bureau  is  provided  for  liy  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  6,  1902, 
and  amendatory  and  supplemental  acts,  and  include  the  gaihering  and  publishing  of  statistical  facts  per- 
taining to  the  dependent,  defective,  and  delinquent  cla.sses;  wealth,  public  indebtedness,  and  taxation; 
birttis  aud  deaths;  financial  and  other  activities  of  cities:  finances  of  States;  religious  bodies;  traijsportation 
by  water;  electrical  industries-  Federal  employees;  cotton,  and  tobacco  stocks.  These  inquiries  are  made 
at  intervals  ranging;  in  length  from  l«n  years  to  two  weeks.  The  census  of  manufactures  in  addition  to 
forming  part  of  the  decennial  census,  is  taken  in  each  roid-dccennial  .vear;  and  a  biennial  census  of  products 
of  manufacturing  indu.'itries,  and  .''  Quinquennial  census  of  agriculture  will  also  be  takea  hereafter.  Special 
inquiries  are  made  from  time  to  time  .it  th'e  direction  of  the  President ,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  or  Congress. 

The  Director  of  the  Census  is  appointed  by  the  President  and  receives  87,500  per  annum  during  the  three- 
year  decennial  census  period  and  36,000  durine  the  seven  "intercensal"  years.  Tlio  present  Director  is 
Sam.  li.  Rogers,  of  North  c'arolina.  The  oermanent  organization  includes  a  chief  clerk,  Thomas  J.  Fitz- 
gerald; five  chief  statisticians— for  Population.  William  C.  Hunt;  for  Manufactures,  Eugene  F.  Hartley; 
for  Statistie.s  of  States  and  Cities,  Starke  M.  Gropan;  for  Agrictilture,  Cotton  and  Tobacco,  Wiliiam  L, 
Austin;  and  for  Vital  Statistics,  William  H.  Davis:  a  geographer,  Charles  S.  Sloane;  and  nine  chiefs  of  division. 
The  temporary  census  organization  has  been  augmented  by  an  assistant  director,  W.  M.  Steuart;  a  chief 
statistician  for  revision  and  results,  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Hill;  an  appointment  clerk,  a  disbursing  clerk,  eight  chiefs  of 
division,  and  ten  statistical  experts.  The  permanent  employes  of  the  bureau  of  Washington  number  approxi- 
mately 7(50,  and  in  addition  ajbout  700  special  agents  are  employed  intermittently  in  the  South  for  the  collec- 
tion of  cotton  statistics.  Thrtotal  force  of  the  bureau,  including  temporary  employees,  during  the  three-year 
decennial  census  period  will  number  at  its  maximum  about  4,500. 

UNITED    STATES    RECLAIWATION    SERVICE. 

(From  data  furnished  by  the  Service.) 
ARTHUR  p.  Dwis,  Director  and  Chief  Engineer.     Main  office:    ISth  and  F  Streets  N.  W.,   Wash 
Ington.  D.  C.     Employees;  Washington  office.   100;  West,   5,000   (varies).     Expenditurc-f  per  year  about 

The  Reclamation  Service,  organized  in  July,  1902,  under  the  Reclamation  Act  of  June  17,  1902,  Is 
engaged  in  the  investigation,  construction  and  operation  of  thirty  irrig.ition  projects  aggregating  3,200,000 
acres  located  in  the  fifteen  arid  and  semi-arid  States  of  the  Far  West,  including  Ariz^,  Cal..  Col  .Idaho, Kan., 
Mont  Nebr  .  Nev  ,  N.  M.,  N.  Dak.,  Okla.,  Oreg.,  S.  Dak.,  Utah,  Wasli.,  Wyo.,  and  Tex.  1  he  funds  for  this 
work  come  largely  from  the  sale  of  public  lands;  and  the  money  expended  is  returned  to  the  fund  by  easy  pay- 
ments of  settlers  usually  iu  twenty  annual  instalments  without  interest  in  accordance  with  the  Reclamation 
Extension  Act  of  Aug  13,  1914.  "  A  western  executive  office  is  maintained  at  Denver.  The  Service  has 
built  on  the  thirtv  projects  over  12.000  miles  of  canals,  ditches  and  drains,  including  100,000  canal  structures 
and  involving  the  excavation  of  174.000,000  cubic  yards  of  materials.  In  connection  with  this  work  thert 
have  been  constructed  100  storage  and  diversion  dams,  including  the  Arrowrock  Dam,  349  feet  high,  th€ 
highest  in  the  world:  the  Elephant  Butte  Dam  on  the  Rio  Grande,  forming  the  largest  irrigation  reservoli 
In  the  United  States,  of  2,600,000  acre  feet  capacity,  and  ttie  longest  roller  crest  dam  in  the  world,  located 
on  the  Grand  River  iu  Colorado.  The  Service  has  built  95  tunnels,  983  miles  of  road,  S3  miles  of  railroad. 
3  141  miles  of  telephone  line,  a  dozen  power  plants  and  651  miles  of  transmission  lines;  and  is  aiso  mining 
coal  and  has  manufactured  1,676,000  barrels  of  cement  and  sand-cement.     The  not  construction  cost  to  June 

'  Over  150,000  persons^ are  living  on  the  40,000  farms  irrigated  by  the  Service,  and  the  value  of  the  crops 
In  1919  on  the  1,100,000  acres  cropped  was  about  $88,000,000.  About  3,000,000  acres  of  land  (60.000  farms) 
will  be  irrigated  on  the  completion  of  these  projects.  Information  in  regard  to  farms  open  to  settlement 
may  be  obtained  by  addressing  Statistician,  U.  S.  Reclamation  Service  Washington.  DC.  „„„.„„..„„ 
The  largest  irrigable  area  is  that  of  the  Boise  project,  in  Idaho,  327. 5o2  acres;  net  cost  of  construction 
to  June  30.  1919.  was  $11,973,276.  The  next  is  the  North  Platte  in  Nebraska-Wyoming.  251  715  acres: 
cost.  $10,549,095  to  June  30,  1919.  During  construction,  the  irrigative  projects  have  produced  S6,o34,184. 
reducing  the  net  cost  of  construction  to  SI  15,164.177. 

UNITED    STATES     BUREAU     OF    FISHERIES— DEPARTMENT     OF     COMWERCE. 

(From  data  supplied  by  the  Bureau.) 
The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  comprises  (1)  the  propagation  of  food  fishes  aud  their  distribution 
to  suitable  waters-  (2)  the  inquiry  Into  the  causes  of  decrease  of  food  ftsbes  in  the  lakes,  rivers  and  coast 
watei^  of  the  United  Stat^^^         study  of  the  waters  of  the  coast  and  interior  In  the  interest  of  flsh  culture 
IntJleV^^tY^^^on  of  ttil  fishing  grounds  of  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacific  Coasts  with  the  yl^^^^^^ 
mlnin"  their  food  resources  and  the  deveopmentof  the  commercial  fisheries:  (3)  the  collection  ana  com. 
pllauont^^t  the  stotistfcs  of  fhe  fisheries;  (4)  the  study  of  the  methods  and  aPPS-If'i'^e*";^"'^  fisheries,  pi-.^^^^^^^^^ 
tion  of  fishery  products  and  the  development  of  uses  for  the  little  used  or  neglected  products.     The  bureau 
also  has  jurisdiction  over  the  fur-seal  herds  and  the  salmon  fisheriM  of  A  aska       Of^f e,  S  xth  and  B  btveeVB. 
Washingtoa.  D  C      The  official  force  of  the  bureau  is  as  follows:     Commissioner— Hugh  Mi^mim.      /;J'"P"'*' 
Smrsfion'^r-Henry  F    Moore.     Chief  CUrk-l    K    Dunlap.     Ass  stants  '-^  «/>f/Be/f  J^'^','lX^,J^L*ew,8 
Respecting  Food  Ffsftes— Robert  E.  Coke.r.     Fish  CiiUuTe—G\m  C.  Leach.       Statistics  ana  Meinoas     uewis 
Radcliffe.    Alaska  Service-Ward  T.  Bower. 
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THE    CIVIL    SERVICE    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

The  latest  full  and  complete  Civil  Service  (lata — owing  to  the  war — is  as  of  June  30,  191G,  when  the 
total  Dumber  of  classified  positions  was  as  follows:  Competitive,  30,02Q,in  Washington,  266,90'i  outside 
Waihington;  excepted  and  non-competitive  positions,  1,334  in  Washington,  124,093  outside  Washington; 
unclassified,  3  130  in  Wastilnston,  25,t>39  outside  Washington.  By  another  classification  they  were  as  fol- 
lows: Presidential,  in  Washington,  9)3,  outside  Washington,  9,982;  all  others.  In  Washington,  34,484:  out- 
side Washington.  416.638;  total  (Including  18.230  In  Isthmian  Canal  Service,  not  counted  anywhere  above), 

'  The  act  requires  the  rules  to  provide,  as  nearly  as  the  conditions  of  good  administration  will  warrant, 
for  olpen  competitive  practical  examinations  for  testing  the  fitness  ot  applicants  for  the  classified  servifs; 
lor  the  filling  of  all  vacancies  by  selections  from  among  those  graded  highest:  for  the  apportionment  of  ap- 
pointments ai  Washington  among  the  States  upon  the  basis  of  population:  for  a  period  ot  probation  before 
absolute  appointment;  mat  no  person  In  the  public  service  shall  be  obliged  to  contribute  service  or  money 
for  political  purposes;  that  persons  In  the  competitive  service,  while  retaining  the  right  to  vote  as  they  i)lease 
or  to  express  privately  their  political  opinions,  shall  take  no  active  part  in  political  campaigns,  and  that  no 
person  In  said  service  has  any  right  to  use  his  offlclal  authority  or  influence  to  coerce  the  political  action  of 
any  person  or  body 

The  expenditure  for  palaries  In  the  Executive  Civil  Service  Is  over  S200,000,000  a  year.  The  Civil 
Service  act  does  not  require  the  classification  of  persons  appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  or  of  persons  employed  merely  as  laborers  or  workmen.  Many  positions  are  excepted  In  part  from 
the  provisions  of  ihe  rules  for  various  reasons 

Persons  seeking  to  be  examined  must  file  an  application  blank.  The  blank  tor  the  Departmental  Ser- 
vice at  Washington,  Railway  Mail  Service,  the  Indian  School  Service,  and  the  Government  Printing  Service 
ehould  b#reqiiested  direclly  ot  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at  Washington.  The  blank  for  the  Customs, 
Postal,  or  Internal  Revenue  Service  should  be  requested  of  the  Civil  Service  Board  of  Examiners  at  the 
office  where  service  Is  soufiht. 

Applicants  tor  examination  must  be  citizens  ol  the  United  Slates  and  of  the  proper  age.  No  person 
using  intoxicating  liquors  to  excess  may  be  appointed.  No  diaorimination  is  made  on  account  of  sex,  color, 
or  political  or  religions  opinions  The  limitations  ot  age  vary  with  the  different  services,  but  do  not  apply 
to  any  person  honorably  discharged  from  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States  by  reason  of  dis- 
ability resulting  from  wounds  or  sickness  Incurred  In  the  line  of  dutv. 

Persons  who  served  In  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  and  were  discharged  by  reason 
of  disabilities  resulting  from  wounds  or  sickness  incurred  in  the  line  of  duty,  are,  under  the  Civil  Service 
rules,  given  certain  preferences  They  are  released  from  all  maximum  age  limitations,  are  eligible  for  ap- 
pointment at  a  grade  ot  6-5,  while  all  others  are  obliged  to  obtain  a  grade  of  70,  and  are  certified  to  appoint- 
ing officers  before  all  others.  Subject  to  the  other  conditions  ot  the  rules,  a  vetaran  of  the  rebellion  or  ot  the 
war  with  Spain,  or  the  widow  of  any  such  person,  or  any  arny  nurse  of  either  war,  may  be  reinstated  with- 
out regard  to  the  length  of  time  he  or  she  has  been  separated  from  the  service. 

Examinations  are  also  held  for  positions  in  the  Philippiaes,  Porto  Rico,  ^nd  Hawaii,  and  also  for  the 
Panama  Canal  .service. 

Under  an  executive  order  unclassified  laborers  are  appointed  after  open,  competitive  examination  upon 
their  physical  condition.     This  action  Is  outside  the  Civil  Service  act.    Here  are  amendments  to  the  rules: 

"1.  A  person  separated  without  delinquency  or  misconduct  from  a  competitive  position,  or  from  a 
position  which  he  entered  by  transfer  or  promotion  from  a  competitive  position,  may  be  reinstated  in  the 
department  or  office  in  which  he  formerly  served  upon  certificate  of  the  commission,  subject  to  the  follow- 
ing limitations: 

.  •^  "(a)  The  separation  must  have  occurred  within  one  year  next  preceding  the  date  of  the  requisition 
of  the  nominating  or  appointing  officer  for  such  certificate:  but  this  limitation  shall  not  apply  to  a  person 
who  served  in  the  Civil  War  or  the  war  with  Spain  and  was  honorably  discharged,  or  his  widow,  or  an  army 
nurse  of  either  war. 

"(b)  No  person  may  be  reinstated  to  a  position  requiring  an  examination  different  from  that  required 
for  the  position  from  which  he  was  separated  without  passing  an  appropriate  examination. 

"2.  A  person  resigning  a  scientific,  professional,  or  technical  position  in  the  competitive  service  in 
which  he  nas  acquired  training  and  experience  not  to  be  aciliiired  elsewhere,  to  enter  the  public  service  of 
a  State,  county  municipality  or  lorei^h  governineni  in  a  similar  capacit.v,  may  immediately  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  suc:\  service  he  leinstated  in  the  detmrtment  in  wli.ih  ho  for.nerly  .served  upon  the  certificate  of 
the  commissiju  issued  uoon  tfi'-  requisition  of  the  depart;nient  dated  within  three  years  from  the  dale  ot 
his  separation  irom  the  competitive  service.' 

U.  S.   NATIONAL  CIVIL  SERVICE  STATIS'TICS. 


(F'cal.) 


1888.. 
1889.. 
1890.. 
1891.. 
1892.. 
1893.. 
1894.. 
189.5.. 
1896.. 
1897.. 
1898.. 
1899.. 
1900.. 
1901.. 
1902.. 
1903.. 


No. 

Compt. 

Posit. 


22,.577 
29,650 
30,626 
33,873 
.37  523 
43  915 
45,821 
64,222 
87,044 
85,886 
89,306 
93,144 
94,893 
106,205 
107.990 
135,453 


Exam- 
ined. 


11,281 
19.060 
22.994 
19.074 
19,460 
24.838 
37  379 
31,036 
31,179 
50,571 
45  /12 
49,164 
46,602 
48,093 
60.5.58 
109,829 


Pjissed 


6,868 
11.978 

13  947 
12.786 
12.160 

14  008 
22.131 
19811 
20.714 
29.474 
30  600 
36  312 
34  965 
33,521 
40,509 
87,983 


P.   C 

That 
Pasd 


60.9 
62  8 
60.7 
67  0 
62.5 
56.6 
59.2 
63.9 
66.4 
58.3 
66.9 
74.0 
75.0 
69.7 
66.9 
80.1 


Ap- 
pointed 


2,616 
3,781 
5,182 
5  395 
3,961 
4.291 
4  704 
4,793 
5.086 
3  047 
7,870 
9.557 
9.889 
10,201 
13,298 
40,270 


P.  C. 
.■4  p. of 
Pas'd 


38.0 
31.6 
37.2 
42.0 
32.5 
30.6 
19.8 
24.2 
24.6 
10  3 
25.7 
26.3 
28.3 
30.7 
32.8 
45.7 


Ye\r. 
(F'cal.) 


154,093 
171,807 
184,178 
194,332 
206,637 
234,940 
222,278 
227,657 
217.392 
282.597 
292.460 
292,291 
296,926 
326,8^9 


Exam- 
ined. 


127,846 
113,053 
117,277 
129,317 
161,793 
158,484 
115,644 
105,024 
106,078 
141,905 
215,587 
167,795 
154,722 
212,114 
551,391 
438,259 


Passed 


100,078 

111,741 

91,345 

93,920 

120,760 

1'23,449 

87.769 

70,159 

59,251 

64,350 

147,5-26 

114,632 

113,702 

122,280 

387,963 

299,826 


P.   C. 

That 
Pas'd 


78.3 
78.1 
77.9 
72.6 
74.6 
77.9 
75.9 
66.8 
55.9 
66.5 
68.4 
68.3 
73.6 
57.6 
70.4 
68.4 


Ap- 
pointed 


48,909 
38,996 
39,050 
43,003 
42,153 
40,943 
43,585 
23,256 
20,969 
35,154 
41,935 
36,398 
42,057 
86,312 
213,530 
179,533 


P.  C. 
Ap.of 
Pas'd 


48.8 
35.0 
42.7 
45.8 
34.9 
33.2 
49.7 
33.2 
35.4 
37.3 
28.4 
31.8 
37.0 
70.5 
55.0 
60.0 


The  total  number  of  employes  in  the  executive  Civil  Service  of  the  United  States,  on  June  30,  1920, 
was  approximately  640.000.  of  whioh  number  90  000  were  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  according  to  the 
President  of  the  United  Slates  Civil  Service  Commission.  It  is  impossible  to  state,  for  1918  and  1919,  the 
total  number,  respectively,  of  competitive  and  non-competitive  employes. 


United  States  Government — Patent  Offi.ce  Statistics. 


em 


UNITED    STATES    PATENT    9FFICE    STATISTICS    SINCE    1838. 

(By  the  Com.  of  Patents.     Applic.  incl.  pat's,  designs,  and  reissues.    Caveat  Law  repealed  June .25,  1910.) 


Year. 

Appli- 

C'v'tS 

Pat- 

Cash 

C;ash 

Year. 

Appli- 

C'v'tS 

Pat- 

Cash 

Cash 

cations 

Filed. 

ents. 

Received 

Expend. 

cations 

Filed. 

cuts. 

Received 

Expend.' 

1838 .    .  . 

. 

520 

$42,123.54 

$37,338.92 

1879..     .. 

20.059 

2,620 

13,213 

$703,931.47 

$.529,638.97 

1839 .      .  . 

425 
473 

38,019.97 
38,056.51 

34,543.51 
39,020.67 

1880 

1881 . .     .  . 

23,012 
26,059 

2,490 
2,406 

13,947 
16,581 

749,685.32 
853,665.89 

538,865.17 

1840 .... 

765 

228 

605,173.28 

1841 

847 

312 

495 

40,413.01 

52,666.87 

13S2 

31,522 

2, .553 

19,267 

1,009,219.45 

683.807.67 

1842 . 

761 

291 

517 

3'i,50g.63 

31,241.4.! 

1883 

34,570 

2,741 

22,383 

1,146,240.00 

675,234.86 

1843 

819 

315 

519 

35  315.81 

30,776.96 

1S84 

35,600 

2,582 

20,413 

1,075.798.80 

970,579.76 

1844 .... 

1,045 

380 

497 

42,509.26 

36,344..53 

1885 

35,717 

2,552 

24,233 

1,1S8,"p89.I5 

1,024,378.85 

1845 

1,246 

452 

503 

51,076.14 

39,395.65 

1S86 

33,968 

2.513 

22,.508 

1,1.54,551.40 

992,503;45- 

1846..    .. 

1,272 

448 

638 

50,264.10 

46,158.7J 

1887 

35,613 

2.022 

21,477 

1,144,509.60 

994,472.22 

1847.    .     . 

1,531 

533 

569 

63,111.19 

41,878.33 

1888 

35,797 

2.251 

20,506 

1,118,516.10 

973,108.78 

1848 

1,628 

607 

653 

67,576.60 

58,905.84 

1889 

40,575 

2,481 

24,158 

1,281,728.05 

1,052,9!,5.96 

1849 

1,955 

595 

1,077 

80,752.78 

77.716.44 

1890 

41,048 

2,311 

26,292 

1,340,372.66 

1,099,297.74 

1850 

2,193 

602 

993 

86,927-.05 

80,100.95 

1891 

40,552 

2,408 

23,244 

!, 271,285.78 

1,139,713.35 

1851 

2,258 

760 

872 

95,738.61 

86,916.93 

1892 

40,753 

2,290 

23,559 

1,286,331.88 

1,110,739.24 

1852 

2,639 

996 

1,019 

112,056.34 

95,916.91 

1893 

38,473 

2,247 

23,769 

i;242,871.64 

1.141.038.45 

1853 

2,673 

901 

961 

121,527.45 

132,869.83 

1894 

38,439 

2,286 

20,867 

1,187,439.58 

1.100.047.12 

1854  .... 

3,324 

868 

1,844 

163,789.84 

167,146.32 

1895 

40,680 

2,415 

22,057 

1,245,246.93 

1,106,389.49 

1855 

4,435 

906 

2,013 

216,459.35 

179,540.33 

1896 

43.982 

2,271 

23,373 

1,324,059.83 

1,113,413.71 

1856 

4,960 

1,024 

2,505 

193,588.02 

199.931.02 

1897 

47,905 

2,176 

23,794 

1,375,641.72 

1.122,843.13 

1857 

4.771 

1.010 

2,896 

196,132.01 

211.582.09 

1898 

35,842 

1,659 

22,267 

1,137,734.48 

1,136,196.20 

1858 

5,364 

943 

3,710 

203,716.16 

193,193.74 

1899 

41,443 

1,716 

25,527 

1,325,457.03 

1,211,783.73 

1859 

0,225 

1,079 

4,538 

245,942.15 

210.278.41 

1900 

41,980 

1,731 

26,499 

1,350,828.53 

1,260,019.62 

I860 

7,653 

1,084 

4,819 

256.352.59 

252.820.80 

1901 

46,449 

1,842 

27,373 

1,449,398.16 

1.297.385.64 

1861 . 

4,643 

700 

3,340 

137.354.44 

221.491.91 

1902 

49,641 

1,851 

27,836 

1,552,859.08 

1,393.345.54 

1862 . .       . 

5,038 

824 

3,521 

21.5,754.99 

182.810.39 

1903  . .    .  . 

50,213 

1,771 

31.699 

1,642,201.81 

1.448.645.81 

1863 

6,014 

787 

4,170 

195,593.29 

189.414.14 

1904 

52,143 

1,808 

30,934 

1,657,326.53 

1.476,000.38 

1864 

6,972 

1.063 

5,020 

240.919.98 

229.868.00 

1905 

54,971 

1,896 

30,399 

1,806,758.14 

1,479,633.22 

1865 

10.664 

1,932 

6,616 

348,791.84 

274.199.34 

1906 

56,482 

1,885 

31,965 

1.790,921.38 

1,554,891.20 

1866 

15,269 

2,723 

9,450 

495,665.38 

361,724.28 

1907 

58,762 

1,967 

36,620 

1,910,618.14 

1,631,4.58.36 

1867 

21,276 

3,597 

13,015 

646,581.92 

639,263.32 

1908 

61,475 

2,110 

33,683 

1,896,847.67 

1,712,303.42 

1868 

20.445 

3,705 

13,378 

681,565.86 

628,679.77 

1909 

65,839 

1,948 

37,421 

2,042,828.14 

1,955,151.14 

1869 

19.271 

3,024 

13,986 

693,145.81 

486,430.74 

1910 

64,029 

970 

35,930 

2,025,536.69 

2,005,711.94 

1870 

19,171 

3,273 

13,.321 

669,456.76 

557,147.19 

1911    

69,121 

34,084 

2,019,388.03 

1,953,689.91 

1871 

19,472 

3,366 

13.033 

678,716.46 

562,091.64 

1913 

70.976 

37,731 

2,118,158.30 

2,022,066.11 

1872 

18,246 

3,090 

13.590 

699,726.39 

665,595.00 

1913 

70,367 

35,788 

2.084,417.79 

1,947,383.28 

1873 

20,414 

3,248 

12,864 

703,191.77 

691,178.98 

1914 

70,404 

41,850 

2,251,892.82 

3.000,770.12 

1874 

21,602 

3,181 

13,591 

738.278.17 

679,288.41 

1915 

70,069 

44,934 

2,290,773.47 

2,053,442.15 

1875 

21,638 

3,094 

14,837 

743,453.36 

721,657.71 

1916   .... 

71,033 

45,927 

2,345,540.94 

2,115,367.91 

1876 . .    .  . 

21,425 

2,697 

15,595 

757.987.65 

652.542.60 

1917 

70,373 

42,760 

2,258,377.10- 

2,048,173.16 

1877 

20,308 

2.809 

14,187 

732.342.85 

613,152.62 

1918 

59,615 

39,941 

1,977,518.82 

2.050,938.17 

1878 

20.260 

2,755 

1.3.444 

725.375.55 

593,082.89 

1919 

80,400 

38,598 

2,417,071.77 

2,310,420.02 

NUMBER 

OF  FIRST  PATENT  AND    CERTIFICATE    ISSUED    IN    EACH 

CALENDAR 

YEAR. 

Year. 

Patent. 

De- 
sign. 

Re- 
issue. 

Trade- 
mark. 

Label. 

Yl^R. 

Patent. 

De- 
Sign. 

Re- 
issue. 

Trade- 
mark. 

Label, 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 .  . 
1900 .... 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

531.619 

552.502 
574.369 
596,467 
616,871 
640,167 
664,827 
690,385 
717,521 
748,567 
778,834 
808,618 
839,799 

23,922 
25,037 
26,482 
28,113 
29,916 
32,055 
33,813 
35,547 
30,187 
36,723 
37,280 
37,766 
38,391 

11.461 
11.520 
11.581 
11,646 
11,706 
11,798 
11,879 
11,960 
12,070 
12,189 
12,299 
12,428 
12,587 

25,757 
27,586 
29,399 
31,070 
32,308 
33,957 
35,67S 
37,606 
39,612 
41,798 
43,956 
48,446 
59,014 

6,'546 

6,547 

6,561 

6,761 

7,272 

8,009 

8,887 

9,654 

10,644 

11,758 

12,588 

13,297 

1903 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

875,679 

908,436 

915,010 

980,178 

1,103,095 

1,049,326 

1,083,267 

1,123,212 

1,166,419 

1,210,389 

1,251,458 

1,290,027 

1,320,899 

38,980 
39,737 
40,424 
41,063 
42,073 
43,413 
45,098 
46,813 
48,358 
50,117 
51,629 
52,836 
54,359 

12,738 
12,900 
13,066 
13,189 
13,346 
13,504 
13,668 
13,858 
14,040 
14,238 
14,417 
14,582 
14,785 

66,882 

72,083 

76.267 

80.506 

84.711 

89.731 

94.796 

101.613 

107.875 

114,666 

120,005 

124,060 

128,274 

13,964 
14,582 
15,074 
15,444 
16,103 
16,736 
17,444 
18,163 
18,966 
19,830 
20,443 
21,097 
21,216 

PATENTS.  DESIGN   PATENTS.   AND 

REISS.  PATENTS. 

Number  of  Patents  and  Certificates  of  Registration  Issued  During  Each  Calendar  Year. 

Calendar  Year. 

Patents. 

Designs. 

Reissues. 

Total 
Patents. 

Trade- 
marlis. 

Labels. 

Prints. 

Total 
Certiflcts. 

1906 

29.784 
31,181 
35.880 
32.757 
36,674 
35,168 
32,917 
36,231 
33,941 
39,945 
43,207 
43,970 
41,069 
38,569 
36.872 

486 

625 

589 

757 

687 

639 

1,010 

1.342 

1.683 

1,715 

1,545 

1.759 

1.512 

1,207 

1,.523 

129 
159 
151 
168 
160 
123 
157 
158 
164 
190 
183 
198 
179 
165 
203 

30.399 
31,965 
36,620 
33,082 
37,421 
35,930 
34,084 
37,731 
35,788 
41,850 
44,934 
45,927 
42.760 
39,941 
38.598 

4,490 
10,568 
7,878 
5,191 
4,184 
4,239 
4,205 
5,020 
5,065 
6,817 
0,262 
6,791 
5,339 
4,061 
•  *,208 

830 
709 
667 
618 
492 
370 
659 
633 
708 
719 
803 
864 
613 
654 
620 

359 
656 
315 
220 
148 
120 
248 
243 
290 
338 
371 
432 
245 
197 
146 

5,679 

1906 

11,933 

1907 

8,860 

1908 

6,029 

1909 

4,824 

1910 

4,729 

1911 

1912 

5,112 
5,896 

1913 

1914 

1915 

6,008 
7,S74 
7,430 

1916 

8,087 

1917 

1918. 

6,197 
4,912 

1919 

,       .4.874 

608 


United  States  Government — Vacant  Public  Lands. 

VACANT    PUBLIC    LANDS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATEST. 

The  tollowing  flgurps,  revised  officially  to  July  I,  1920,  show  the  acres  of  surveyed  and  unsurveyed 
Dubllc  lands  In  the  U.  S.,  the  figures  in  parenthesis  being  acreage  ol  unsurveyed  domain:  Alabania.  37,200; 
ArizonaV  6,643,509  (11,625,400):  Arlransas  276,595:  California.  15  237,248  (4.348.553);  Colorado,  7,364.231 
(1576  954);  Florida.  120,077;  Idaho,  5,028,945  (3,176,167).  Kansas,  4,346;  Louisiana,  14.240;  Michigan, 
73  523-  Minnesota,  256,297;  Mississippi,  33,360:  Missouri,  18,  Montana,  3,964,156  (2.009,685);  Nebraslta, 
66'844'  Nevada.  31,457,972  (22,809,203):  New  Mexico,  14,915,870  (3.533,008):  North  Dakota.  81,044; 
Oklahoma,  7  404:  Orcgdn,  13  259,635  (747,3<)2) .  South  Daliota,  400,000:  Utah.  13,316,1^8  (16,675.517); 
■Washington.  748,571,  Wisconsin.  5.154;  Wyoming.  18.077.735  (1.661,800).     Grand  total. ^00.065.656. 

The  unappropriated  lands  In  Alaslta  are  not  included  herein.  The  total  area  of  Alaska  is  378,165,760 
acres,  of  which  about  25.384,000  acres  are  reserved.  Approximately  1,264.449  acres  have  been  surveyed 
under  the  rectangular  system. 

Cash  receipts  of  the  General  Land  .Office  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1920:  From  disposal 
of  public  lands  $3,974,979:  sales  of  Indian  lands.  S2,063,186;  leases  of  power  permits,  etc.,  816,261;  depre- 
dations on  the  public  lands,  $40,972,  copies  ot  records  and  plats  528,037;  and  sales  of  Government  property, 
etc.    S162,  total  receipts  for  the  year,  56,123,597. 

Area  of  public  and  Indian  lands  originally  entered  during  the  fiscal  year.  16,147,405.43  acres;  area  ol 
lands  patented.  11,850.401.34. 

The  total  number  ot  entries,  acres  sold  and  amount  received  therefor  under  the  Timber  and  Stone 
Acts  of  June  3,  1878,  and  August  4,  1892,  were:  From  June  3,  1878,  lo  June  30,  1920,  entries,  104,454; 
acres.  13.546,741  38;  amount,  $34,425,283.12. 

UNITED   STATES    LAND   OFFICES. AND   OFFICERS   AS   OF   SEPTEMBER    15,    1920. 


STATE. 


Ala     .. 

Alaska 


Ariz.. 
Ark .  . 


Cal. . , 


Col... 


Office 


Montg  ery 
Fairbanks. 
Juneau. . . 
Nome  ... 
Phoenix. . 
Camden. . 
H^ri-sou.. 
Little  Rock 
El  Centro. . 
Eureka 
Inde  d  nee 


Keglster. 


Cato  D.  Glover 
H.  C.  Kelly.... 

F  A.  Boyle 

Thos.  McGann. 
C  E  Marshall. 
B  M  Tjribble.. 
J  L.  Clendenin . 
Beni  F.  Spires. 
Vene  Bloomer. . 
F.  P.  Wheeler. . 
O.  C.  Harper 


LosAngeleslB.  F.  Groves. 


Fla. . . 
Idaho. 


Kan. . 
La .  .  . 
Mich. 
Minn. 


Miss. . 
Mo..  . 
Mont. 


Sacm^-nto 
S.  Fran' CO. 
Susan  ville. 
Visalla .... 
Del  Norte. 
Denver 

Durango. . . 
Glenw'd  S, 

Hugo 

Lamar 

Leadville. . 

Montrose. . 
Pueblo. . . . 
Sterling  ..  . 
Gainesville. 
BlackJoot. . 

Boise 

C.  d'Alene. 
Hailey .... 
Lewlston.  . 
Topeka. . . . 
Bat.  Rouge 
Marquette 
Cass  Lake. 


Receiver 


H.  P.  Andrews 
J.  B.  Sanlord.. 
Jas.  A.  Nutting 

C.  A.  Ferguson 
H.  H.  Abbott. 
Mrs.     M.     W. 

Dargin 

J.  T.  Joyce 

D.  C.  Weyand. 
J.  R,  Beavers.  . 
A.  L.  Beavers. . 

E.  J.  Hoefnagels 


Crook  ston . 
Duluth..  .  . 
Jackson . . . 
Springfield 

Billings 

Bozeman . . 
Glasgow. . 
Great  Falls 
Harve 

Helena 

Kallspell... 


O.  C.  Skinner 
G.  M.  Dameron 
A.  F.  Browns.. . 
R.  W.  Davis.  .  . 
J   T.  Carruth.  . 

F.  S.  Hee-- 

Frank  I^angley . 
Ben.  R.  Gray.  . 
H.  Heltfeld 

G.  S.  Allen 

E.  D.  Gianelloni 
J.  L.  Hellernan. 
A.   G.   Swindle- 
hurst 

Ole  Thompson 
J.  Winczewski.. 
W.  F.  Cummins 
C.  C.  Davidson. 

F.  T.  Woods.  .  . 
F.  W.  Appleton 
T  R.  Jones. .  . . 
J.  A.  Barker.  .  . 
M.W.  Hutchin- 
son   

Jos.  Oker 

F  O.  Williams. 


John  S.  Hunter 
Lewis  T    Erwln 
(Abolished) . 
E    R.  Jordan. 
Scott  White. 
O.  B.  Gordon. 
W.  L.  Snapp. 
H.  V.  Sewell 
B.  H.  Lien. 
G.  D.  Little 
F.  G   Willis. 
Alex.  Mitchell 
W.H.Trelchler. 
Mrs.G.BCaukin 
J.  B.  Alvord 
Joseph  Allen. 
Lee  A.  Ruark. 

W.  A.  Maxwell. 
George  Weaver. 
H.  J.  Holmes. 
J.  J.  Missemer 
R.  J.  McGrath. 
Mrs.  A  G.  Rog- 

crs 
Geo.  W.  Bruce 
MissF.M.West 
John  W.  Cloyd. 
P  M   Colson. 
C.  E.  Harris. 
F.  B.  Kiuyon. 
Arthur  J.  Ewing 
Wm.  U.  Hews. 
E.  L.  Parker. 
J.  E.  Barrett. 
W.  W.  Ven tress. 
P.  H.  Ross. 


Mrs.  C.  S.  King. 
J.  P.  O'Connell. 
J.  L.  Ti-aver.s. 
H.  C.  Sharkey. 
(Abolished  ) 
E.  J.  McLean. 
J.  P.  Bole. 
E.C.Hargadine. 
Thos.  Cofbally. 

J.  A.  Mayer. 
G.  G.  E.  Neill. 
O.  E.  Thomas. 


STATE. 

Mont. . 
Neb . . . 

Nev . . . 
N.Mex. 


N.Dak. 


Okla. . 
Ore. . . 


S.  Dak 


Utah . 
Wash. 


Wis .  . 
Wyo. 


Office. 


Lewlston.  . 
Miles  City. 
Missoula .  . 
Alliance.  .  . 
Brok'nBow 

Lincoln  . . . 
CarsonCity 

Elko 

Clayton . . . 
Ft.  Sumner 
Las  Cruces 
Roswell.  .  . 
Santa  Fe . . 
Tucumcari. 
Bismai'ck. . 
Dickinson.. 

Minot 

Willlston. . 
Guthrie.  .  . 

Burns 

La  Grande. 
Lakevlew. . 
Portland... 
Roseburg . . 
The  Dalles. 

Vale 

Bellef'che. . 
Gregory. .  . 
Lemmon... 
Pierre 


Register. 


H.  J.  Kelly 

G.  W.  Myers... 
F.M.MacHaffle 
T.  J.  O'Keefe.  . 
M.  C.  Warring- 
ton   

H.  A.  Meier.... 
Mrs.  M.L.  Bray 
J.  E.  Robbins. . 
Paz  Valverde... 
W.  R.  McGiil.. 
J.  L.  Burnside. 
Emmett  Patton 
F.  Delgado.  . . . 
I.  J.  Briscoe.  .  . 

P   E.  Bryne 

W.  B.  Dickson. 
Wm.  O'Leary 
W.  H.  Lackey.. 
J.  Y.  Callahan 
V.  G.  Cozad.. . 

C.  S.  Dunn 

J.  F.  Burgess... 
Alex  Sweek...  . 
W.  H.  Cannon . 
H.  F.  Woodc'ck 

T.  Jones 

J.  A.  Ross 

E.  M.  Starcher. 

J.  C.  Stoner 

J.  T.  Cogan 


Receiver. 


Rapid  City 
T'ber  Lake 
S.  L.  City 
Vernal .  .  . 
N.  Yakima 
Seattle.  . . . 

Spokane. . . 
Vancouver, 
W.  Walla. . 
Water  ville. 
Wausau . .  . 

BMffalo 

Cheyenne; 
Douglas. . . 
Evanston. , 
Lander. . . , 
Newcastle , 


J.  R.  Sharp. . .  . 
J.  E.  Truesdale. 
G.  B.  Blakely. . 

P.  Hanson 

R.  Strobach 

G.    A.    C.    Ro- 
chester  

J.  L.  Wiley 

Henry  A.  Porter 
F.  M.  Hedger. . 

B.  Spear 

H.  Schmidt.'. . . 
H.  M.  White... 

W.  Reid 

W.  H.  Fowler. . 

A.  Nlsbet 

R.  Connaghan.. 

C.  H.  Massie.. 


A.  Hogeland. 
J.  T.  Hamilton. 
W.  E.McMurry 
J.  C.  Morrow. 

J.  P.  Robertson. 
G.  G.  Beams. 
A.  B.  Gray. 
Mrs.  L.  Hurley. 
Thos.  E.  Owen. 
R.  Harrison. 

D.  E.  Rodriguea 
Wm.  G.  Cowan. 
Juan  N.  Vigil. 
F.  S.  y  Baca. 

F.  L.  Brant. 

E.  J.  Hughes. 
A.  J.  Schroer. 
W.  N.  Dickinson 
W.K.Patterson 
S.  Mothershead. 
N.  Skiff. 

A.  J.  Foster. 

G.  I.  Smith. 
R.  R.  Turner. 
L.  A.  Booth. 
M.  N.  Fegtly. 
K.  E.  Baxter. 
D.  F.  B'kholder 
J.  K.  Clark. 
LeR.    E.    Cum- 

mings. 
W.H.Tompkina 
W.  W.  Sparks. 
H.  C.  JCX. 
A.  F.  Young. 
C.  E.  Rusk. 


J.  W.  Oyen. 
W.  F.  Page. 
J.  J.  O'Keane. 
W.  A.  White. 
S.  S.  Begga. 
K.  A.  Beyreis. 
J.  B.  Halbert. 
L.  Voorhees. 
MissJ.  M.Cross. 
J.  P.  Folger. 
W.  H,  Edley. 
C.  R,  Yoeman. 


C7.  S.  Surveyors  General — Alaska.  Juneau,  R  J  Sammers;  Arizona,  Phoenix,  Frank  P.  Trott;  California, 
San  Francisco,  L.  H.  Moscr:  Colorado,  Denver,  John  B.  McGauran;  Idaho,  Boise,  Edward  Hedden; 
Montana,.  Helena,  Oilman  BuUard-  Nevada,  Reno,  John  B.  O'Sulllvan;  New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe, 
Lucius  Dills;  Oregon,  Portland.  Edward  G-  Worth:  South  Dakota.  Huron.  William  A.  Lynch;  Utah, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Ingwald  C.  Thoresen;  Washington.  Olympia,  Edward  A.  FitzHenry;  Wyoming, 
Cheyenne,  Charles  L.  Decker. 

Chief  of  Field  Divisions — Portland.  Ore..  Harry  E.  Laughlin;  San  Francisco,  Jos.  H.  Fayoritc;  Juneau' 
Alaska.  Geo.  A.  Parks;  Helena,  Nath.  Gammon;  Denver.  M.  D.  McEnlry;  Cheyenne,  Clair  Gordon; 
Salt  Lake  City,  Ralph  S.  Kelley;  Sauta  Fe,  John  T.  Murphy,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

SuperirlsoT  of  Surveys — Frank  M.  Johnson,  Denver,  Coloraoo. 
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sanitctr  states  (ffiobetnmcnt. 

(CABINET  IS  AS  OF  NOV.  30,   1920.) 

PRESIDENT WARREN  GAMALIEL  HARDING,%f  Ohio Salary,  J75,000 

VICE-PRESIDENT CALVIN  COOLIDGE,  of  Massachusetts "  12,000 

THE    CABINET    OF    WOODROW    WILSON. 

Secretary  of  State — Balnbridge  Colby,  New  Yoik. 
Secretary  of  Treasury— David  Frankliii  Houston,  Mo. 
Secretary  of  War — Newton  Dlehl  Ba.ksr.  Ohio. 
Auorney-Oeneral — A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  Pennsylvania. 
Postmaster-General — Albert  Sidney  Burlegon,  Texas. 


Sec.  of  the  Navy — .Jo.sophus  Daniels,  North  Carolina. 
Sec.  of  Interior — John  Barton  Payne,  Illinois. 
Sec.  of  Agriculture — Edwin  T.  Meredith,  Iowa. 
Sec.  of  Commerce — -Joshua  W.  Alexander,  Miasourl. 
Sec.  of  Labor — Wm.  Bauchop  Wilson,  Pennsylvania. 


The  salaries  ol  the  Cabinet  ofQcers  are  S12,000  each. 


DEPARTMENT 

l/nder  Secretary — Norman  H.  Davis,  N.  Y S7,500 

Second  Assistant  Secretary — A.  A.  Adeo,  D.  C .  .   4, .500 
TMrd^  Assistant     Secretary — Van     Santvoord 

Merle-Smith,  N.  Y 4,500 

Dir.  Consular  Service — Wilbur  J.  Carr,  N.  Y...  4,500 

Chief  Clerk — Ben  G.  Davis,  Neb 3,000 

SoUcUor — Fred  K.  Nielsen,  Neb 5,000 

Ch.  Div.  Lai.-Amer.  Affairs — Sumner  Welles, 

N.  Y..  Actmg *3,625 

Ch  DiiKM ex.  Affairs — Charles  M.  Johnston...   4,500 
Ch     Dih.    Fnr    East    Affairs  —  Jolin    Van    A. 

MacMurray,  D.  C 4,500 

Ch.  Div.  Near  East  Affairs — Warren  D.  Rob- 
bias,  Mass.,  Acting *4,000 


OF    STATE. 

Ch.  Div.  Passport  Co/KroJ— Philip  Adams.  Mass.S2,500 
Ch.    Diplomatic   Bur. — Worthington    Stewart, 

Acting 2,OnO 

Ch.  Consular  Bureau — Herbert  C.  HeugsUcr,  O.  3,00' 
Ch.  Indexes  &  Archives — David  A.  Salmon,  Ct.  2,lL 
Ch.  Bureau  Accounts — •William  MoA'eir,  Mich.  2,30l 
Ch.  Bureau  Rolls  &  Lib'y — .lohn  A.  Toiirter,  0.-2,100 
Ch.  Bureau  Avpoinlments — M.M.SUand.N  J.  2,r!50 
Ch.  Foreign  Intel.  Div. — Fred  A.  Emery,  D.  C.  3,080 
Ch.    West.   Europ.    Aff.    Div. — Robert    Woods 

Bliss,  ActlniT *4.000 

Foreign    Trade    Advi^icr-V-'ealey    Frost,     Ky., 

Acting t5,000 

*  Salary  as  a  dtj>lomatic   secretary.       t  Salary 
as  a  consular  officer. 


TREASURY     DEPARTMENT. 


Assistant'Secretary — S.  P.  Gilbert,  Jr.,  N.  J.  .  .35,000 
Assistant  Secretary — Jamas  H.  Moyle,  Utah.  .  .  5,00';' 
Assistant  Secretary — Nicholas  Kelley,  N.  Y.  . .   5,000 

Assistant  Secretary — Jouett  Shouse,  Kan 6,000 

Ckisf  Clerk, — Wllmer  G.  Piatt,  Ind 4,000 

Chief  Appointment  Div. — Jas.  E.  Harper,  S.  C.   3,000 

Ch  Book.  Div. — M.  J.  O'Reilley,  Cal'f 4,000 

Ch.  Pub.  Moneys  Div.  (Acfg) — John  Moon,  Mo.  3,000 
Chlfi'  Cust07ns  Div. — G.  W.  Ashworth,  Md.  .  .  .4,500 
Ch.  Loans  «fc  Cur.  Div. — C.  N.  McOroarty,  Ala.  3,500 
Ch.  Stationery  <S:  Pr'g  Div. — Fred  F.  Weston,  la.  2,500 

Supt.  Mails — S.  M.  Gaines,  Ky 2,500 

Capl.  Com.  Coast  Guard — W.  E.  Reynolds,  Cal.    5.000 

Director  of  Mint — Raymond  J.  Baker 6,000 

Surg.  Gen,  Health  Serv. — H.  S.  Ciimming,  Va.  .  6,000 
Conrpi.  of  Treasury — W .alter  W.  Warwick,  Ohio  6,000 
Auditor  for  Treasury — Samuel  Patterson,  Neb.  4.000 
AudUorfOT  War — Jas.  L.  Baity,  Mo 4,000 

WAR  DEP 

Ass't  Secretary — Wm.  R.  Williams,  Vireiinia.  .  SIO.OOO 

Ass' I  and  Chief  Clerk — John  C.  Soofleld,  Ga.  .  4,000 

Chi  f  of  Staff— Ma.i.Gen.yeyt,on  C.March.Pa. .  8,000 

Chi?f  Clerk — ^Adolf  Gerhard,  Illinois 2,500 

Adjl.  Gsn. — Major  Gen.  Peter  C.  Harris,  Ga. .  8,000 

Chief  Clerk — Thomas  A.  O'Brien,  Me 2,750 

Insp.Oen. — Maj. Gen. J. L. Chamberlain, N. Y. ..  8,000 

Chli'f  Clerk — John  D.  Parker ,~Va. 2,000 

Judge  Adv.  Gen. — Maj.  Gen.  Enoch  H.  Crow- 

der,  Missouri 8,000 

Chief  Clerk  &  Soltcilor—F.  M.  Smith,  W.  Va. .  2,500 

Quar.  Gen. — Maj.  Gen.  H.  L.  Rogers,  Mich.  .  .  8,000 

Chi:f  Clerkr-V.  M.  Cualey ,  N.  Y 2,750 

Surgeon  Gen. — Maj.  Gen.  M.  W.  Ireland,  Ind.  8,000 

Chief  Clerk — Bertla  B.  Thompson,  Indiana.  . .  2,250 

Ch.  ofEng. — Maj.  Gen.  Lansing  H.  Beach,  la.  8,000 

Chief  Clerk — J.  K.  Frederlci,  Pa 2,250 

Ch.  ofOrdn. — Maj.  Gen.  C.  C.  Williams,  Ga. .  8.000 

Chief  Clerk — Nathan  Hazen,  Pa 2,500 

Ch.  Sig. Off.—M&i.  Gen.  G.  O.  Squler,  Mich . .  8.000 

DEPARTMENT 

Solicitor-General — W.  K.  Frierson,  Tenn S10,000 

Ass't  to  AUorney-Gen. — C.  B.  Ames,  Okla 9,000 

Ass't  Attorneys-General — H.      La    R.     Brown, 
Mass.;  Frank  Davis,  Jr.,  Ohio;  F.K  Nebeker, 

Utah;  R.  P.  Stewart,  S.  Dak 7,500 

SoUc.  for  P.  O.  Dent. — W.  H.  Lamar,  Md 5.000 

Solicitor  State  Deot. — Lester  H.  Woolsey,  N.  Y.  5,000 

SolicUor  of  Int.  Rev. — R.  N.  Miller.  Ky 5,000 

Sollc.  Dept  Commerce — A.  L.  Thurman.  Ohio .  5,000 
Solic.  Dept.  Labor — J.  W.  Abercrombie,  Ala...  5,000 


•'.'uditor  for  Int.  Div. — J.  E.  R,  Rity,  Term 

Auditor  for  Navy  Dept. — E.  L.  Luckow,  Wis.  .  . 
Auditor  for  State,  etc. — Edw.  D.  Hearne,  Del.  .  . 
Auditor  for  P.  O.  Dept. — Chas.  A.  Kr.vm,  Pa.  .  . 

Treasurer  of  U.  S. — John  Burke,  N.  Dak 

Assistant  Treasurer — Guy  F.  Allen,  111 

Register  Treasury — W.  S.  Elliott.  Ga 

Compt.  of  Currency — John  S.  Williams,  Vc  ,  .  . 
Commis.  Internal  Rev. — W.  M.  WilUaniB,  Ai.^..  . 

Ass't  to  Commis. — Paul  F.  Myers,  N.  J 

Dep.  Com.  Internal  Rev. — J.  M.  Baker,  S.  C.  .  . 
Dep.  Com.  internal  Rev. — G.  V.  Newton,  Mo.  . 
Dep.  Com.  Internal  Rev. — J.  Hagerman,  Jr.,  Mo 
Dep.  Com..  Internal  Rev. — C.  J.  Hurrey,  D.  C.  . 
Solicitor  Internal  Rtv. — A.  A.  Mapes,  Mich.  .  .  . 

Solicitor  of  Treasury — R.  N.  Miller,  Ky 

Chief  Civil  Service — W.  II.  Moran,  D.  C 


ARTMENT. 

Civilian  Assistant — Herbert  S.  Flynn,  D.  C. . 
Ch.  Bu.  In.  Aff. — Maj.  Gen.  F.  Mclntyre,  Ala. 

Chief  Clerk — Louis  V.  Carmaok,  Ky 

Off.Charge  Pub.Bldgs. — Col.  C.  S.  Ridley,  Ind.. 

Chief  Clerk— E.  F.  Concklin,  N.  Y 

Chief  Coast  Art. — Maj.  Gen.  F.  W.  Coe,  Kan. 

Chief  Clerk. — Hartley  I.  Sanders,  Mass 

Ch.MiUliaBu. — Brig.Gea.J.McI.Carter.Mo..  . 

Chief  Clerk. — Walter  A.  Saunders,  D.  C 

Ch.  Field  Art. — Maj.  Gen.  W.  J.  Snow,  N.  J.  . 
Chief  Air  Serv. — Maj.  Gen.  C.  T.  Menoher,  Pa. 

Chief  Clerk. — J.  J.  Mullaney,  D.  C.  .  .  .■ 

Chief  Chemical   Warfare  Service — Brig.   Gen. 

Ames  A.  Fries,  Ore   

C/Ue//H/.— Maj. Gen. Chas.  S.  Farnsworth,  Pa. 
Cftie/Caw.-r-Maj.Gen.Willard  A.Holbrook,Wis. 
Chief  Fin. — Brig.  Gen.  Herbert  M.  Lord,  Me. 
Chief  Inland  and  Coastwise  Waterways  Serv. 

and  Chief  of  Trans.  Serv. — Brig.  Gen.  Wm. 

D.  Connor,  Iowa 


S4,000 
4.000 
4,000 
5,0!)0 
8.000 
3,000 
4  000 
■0,000 

10,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 

.  5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
4,000 


S3,000 
8.000 
2.250 
5,000 
2,400 
8,000 
2,000 
6,000 
2,000 
8,000 
8,000 
2,250 

6,000 
8,000 
8,000 
6,000 


6,000 


OF     JUSTICE.x 

SolicUor  of  Treasury — Lawrence  Becker.  Ind. .   5,000 

Chief  Cferfc— Charles  E.  Stewart,  Ala S3, 500 

Appointment  Clerk — .C.  B.  Sornborger,  Vt 2.000 

Sunt,  of  Prisons — D.  S.  Dlckerson,  Nev 4,000 

SolicUor  Interior  Dept. — C.  D.  Mahaffle,  Ore  .  5,000 
Private  Secretary  and  Spec.  Ass't  to  Att'y-Gen. — 

R.  T.  Scott,  Va 3,000 

Dlr.  Bur.  of  Investioallons — W.  J.  Flynn,  N.  Y.  7.500 
Ch.  Bur.  Investigation — Frank  Burke,  N.  Y. .  .  4,000 
Ass't  Ch.  Bur.  Investigation— 3.  T.  Suter,  D.  C.  3,600 
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POST   OFFICE 

Chief  Clerk — Ruskin  McArdle,  Tex S4,000 

Ass't  Chief  Clerk — Thomas  J.  HoweU,  Mass. . .   2,000 

First  Ass^t  P.  M.  G. — John  C.  Koons.  Md 5,000 

Second  Ass't  P.  M.  G. — Otto  Praeger,  Tex 5,000 

Third  Ass't  P.  M.  G. — Alex.  M.  Dockery,  Mo.  5,000 
Fourth  Ass't  P.  M.  G. — James  I.  Blakslee,  Pa.  5,000 
Dir.  Post.  Sav'gs  System — Malcolm  Kerlin,  M.J.  4,800 

Solicitor — Wililam  H.  Lamar,  Md 5,000 

Purchasing  Agent — Robert  L.  Maddox,  Ky. . .  4,Ono 


DEPARTMENT, 

Appointment  Clerk — Robert  S.  Regar,  Pa 82,000 

Supt.  Div.  For.  Mails — Stewart  M.  Weber,  Pa.  3,000 
Suvt.  Div.   Money  Orders — C.   E.   Matthews, 

Okla 2,750 

Supt.  Div.  Postmasters'  App. — C.  B..  Hodges, 

Tex 3,000 

Gen.  Supt.  Ry.  M.  S. — W.  I.  Denning,  Ga 4,000 

Siipi.  Div.  Dead  Litters — M.  M.  McLean,  Tex.  2,500 
Chief  Inspector — Geo.  M.  Sutton,  Mo 4,000 


NAVY   DEPARTMENT. 


S5,000 

3,000 

10,000 

8,000 

8,000 

8,000 

8,000 

8,000 

8,000 

INTERIOR     D 

First  Ass't  Secretary — A.  T.  Vogol.saiif,',  Gal  .85,000 
Assistant  Secretary — Selden  G.  Hopkins,  Wyo. .  4.500 

Chief  C'ier^-— Ezokiel  J.  Aycrs,  N.  J 4,000 

Solicitor — Charles  D.  Mahaffie,  Ore 5,000 

Commis.  Land  Office — -Clay  Tallman,  Nev 5,000 

Ass't  Commis. — Charles  M.  Bruce,  Va 3,5';''> 

Commis.  Pensions- -G.  M.  Saltzgaber,  Ohio. . .  5,000 
Deputy  Com.  of  Pensions — Prank  D.  Bymgton.  3,000 
Commis.  Education — Phil'der  P.  Claxton,  Teun.  5,000 

Chief  Clerk— Ja-man  F.  Abel,  Nev 2,000 

Com.  Indian  AOalrs — Cato  Sells,  Tex 5,000 


Ass't  Sec. — Gordon  Woodbury 

Chief  Clerk — Frank  S.  Curtis 

Ch.  Naval  Oper. — ^Adm.  R.  E.  Coontz,  Mo. . . . 
Chief  Bureau  Yards  dnd~Docks — Civ.  Eng.  C. 

W.  Parks  (Rear  Adm.),  Pa 

Cli.  Bu.  Nav. — Tlios.  V/ashiugton  (Rear  Adm.), 

N.  C 

Ch.  Bu.  Ordn. — C.  B.  McVay,  Jr.  (Rear  Adm.), 

Colo 

'''i.  Bu.  Constr.  &  Rep. — David  W.  Taylor, 

Ct;:c?  Con.  (Rear  Adm.),  Va 

Ch.  Bu.  Emjiiieering — Robert  S.  Grifflu  (Rear 

Adm.),  Eng.  in  Chief,  Va 

Ch.  Bu.  Supplies  and  Accounts — Samuel  Mc- 

Gowan,    Paymaster-General    (Rear   Adm.), 

S.  C 


Ch.  Bu.  Med.  &  .Sur. — Wm.  C.  Braisted.  Sur. 

Gen.  (Rear  Adm.),  S.  C SS.OOO 

Judge    Adv.    Gen. — George    R.    Clark    (Rear 

Adm.),  Washington,  D.  C 8.000 

Pres.  Nav.  Exam.  B'd — H.  P.  Norton   (Rear 

Adm.),  N.  Y n.OOl) 

Pres.   Nav.   Relir.  B'd — H.   P.   Norton    (Rear 

Adm.),  N.  Y 

Ch.  Intel.  Off.— A.  T.  Long  (Roar  Adm.),  N,  C.  fi.aoo 
Supi.   Nav.   Obser. — J.   A.    Hoogov/erS    (Rear 

Adm,),  Md 8.000 

Dir.  Nav.  Almanac — W.  S.  ElcUelberger,  Prof. 

Math.,  Washington,  D.  C 3..500 

Hydrographer — Edw.   Simpson    (Rear  Adm.), 

Md 0,000 

Commandant   Marine   Corps — J.    A.    Lcjcune. 

Major  Gen.  Comraandaut,  M.  O.,  La S.OOO 

EPARTMENT. 

Ass't  Commissioner — Edgar  B.  Mcritt,  Ark. . . 
Co7nmis.  Patents — Robert  F.  Wnitohcail,  Va .  . 

First  Ass't  Commis. — M,  H.  Coulstou,  III 

Ass't  Commis. — Lester  B.  Mann,  Ga 

Chief  Clerk  Patents — W.  I.  Wyman,  Mass 

Direc.  Geol.  Survey — Geor^  Otis  Smith,  Tvle. . . 
i/r.  Reclam.  Service — Arthur  P.  Davis,  Kan... 

Dir.  Bu.  of  Mines— V.  G.  Cottrell,  Cal 

Ass't  Dir.  Mines  Bu. — E.  A.  HoJbrook,  III.  .  .  . 
Dir.  Nat'l  Park  Service — S.  T.  Mather,  111.  .  .  . 
Ass't  Dlr.NcU'l  Pk.  .s>/-,'. — A.  B.  C;immerer,Wis. 


$3,. 500 
5,000 
■1,.500 
3,. 300 
3,000 
fi.OOn 
7,500 
6,000 
5,U00 
4,500 
2,500 


DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE 

Ass't  Secretary — Elmer  D.  Ball,  la 85,000 

Ass't  to  the  Sec'y — Floyd  R.  Harrison,  Va 4,200 

Solicitor— R.  W.  Williams,  Fla 5,000 


Chief  Clerk— Robert  M.  Reese,  D.  G 3,500 

Ch.  Office  Farm  Manage. — H.  C.  Taylor,  Mich.  5,000 

Chief  Weather  Bu. — Charles  F.  Marvin,  Oliio.  .  5,000 

Ch.  Bu.  Animal  Indus. — J.  R.  Mohler,  Pa.  .  .  .  5,003 

Dir.  States  Relations  Service — A.  C.  True,  Ct.  .  4,500 

Chief  Personnel  Officer — P.  L.  Gladmou,  D.  C.  2.520 

Ch.  Bu.  Plant  Industry — W.  A.  Taylor,  Mich.  .  5,000 

Librarian — Claribel  R.  Baruett,  N.  Y 2,000 

Chief  Div.  of  Publications'^Ua:T\iin  Smith,  Cal.  3,500 

DEPARTMENT     OF    COMMERCE 

Ass't  Secretary — Edwin   F.    Sweet,  Mich 85,000 

Chief  Clerk  and  Supt. — Edw.  W.  Libbey,  D.  C.  3,000 
Disbursing  CTcrfc— Chas.  E.  Moister,  Ohio.  .  .  .   3,000 

Ch.  Div.  App. — Clifford  Hastings,  Waah.  ......   2,500 

Ch.  Div.  Publications — Thos.  F.  McKcou,  N.  Y.  2,500 

Ch.  Div.  Supplies — F.  M.  Shore,  Ohio 2,100 

Director  of  the  Cem-us — Sam.  L.  Rogers,  N.  C. .   7,500 
Director  Standards — S.  W.  Stratton,  111 6,000 


Chief  Div.  of  Accounts — A.  Zaprouo,  D.  C .'54,000 

CHef  Bureau  of  Soils — MilloQ  Whitney,  Md...  4,000 
Chief  Forest  Service — W.  B.  Greeley.  Cal  ...  .  5,000 
Ch.  Bu.  Crop  Estiraaie^ — L.  M.  E3t".brc!>k,  Tex.  4,000 
Entomologist— L,.  O.  Howard,  N.  Y.  5,000 

Chemist  A  Chief  of  Bu. — C.  L.  Al'iberfi-,  Mass. .  5,000 
Ch.  Bu.  Biological  Survey— K.  W.  NolSoii,  Ariz.  4,000 
Dir.  Pub.  Roads — 'Thos.  H.  MacDunaW,  la. . .   6,000 

Chief  Bu.  of  Markets — Geo.  Llvin',ratun 5,000 

Chief  Honiciiltural  Board — ^C.  L.  Mftrlatt,  Kan.  4,500 
Ch.  Insecticide  Board — J.  K.  Haj'frood,  H.  Y..  4,500 


Dtr.  Bu.  For.  and  Dom.  Com. — Roy  S.  MacEl- 

well,  N.  Y SG,00(P 

Commissioner  Fisheries — H.  M.  Smith,  O.  C.  .  0,000 
Commissioner  Liplnhoiises — G.  R.  Putnam,  la.  5,000 
Supt.  Coast  and  Geod.  Survey — E.  L.  Jones,  Va. 

Rei,  rank  and  pay  of  Capt.  U.  S.  N. 
Commis.  of  Nav. — E.  T.  Chamberlain,  N.  Y..  .  4.000 
Superv.  Insp.-Genl's.  S.  Insp. — G.  irb'.er.  Pa.  .    .5,000 


DEPARTMENT    OF    LABOR. 


.■IsHstant  Secretary — Louis  F.  Post,  111 85,000 

Chief  Clerk — Samuel  J.  Gompers,  N.  Y 3,000 

Disbursing  Clerk— Geo.  W.  Love,  Ohio 3,000 

Commis.-Gen.  Immigration — A.  Carainetti,  Cal.  5.000 
Commis.  Naturalization, — R.  K.  Campbell,  Va . .  4,000 
Commis.  Lab.  Statistics — Ethelbert  Stewart.  111.  5,000 
Ch.  Children's  Bureau — Julia  C.  Lathrop,  111. .   5,000 


Dir. -Gen.  U.S.  Employ.  Serv. — 'J.  H.  Densiuore, 

Mont 86,000 

Dir.  Div.  Concil-Hngh  L.  Kerwln,  Pa. . .' 5,000 

Dir.  Wo7nen's  Bu. — Mary  Anderson,  IH 5,000 

Dir.  Indust.  Housing  and  Transp. — Robert  Wat- 
son, Mass 5,000 


GOVERNMENT      PRINTING      OFFICE. 


Public  Printer — Cornelius  Ford,  N.  J §6,000 

Deputy — Daniel  V.  Chisholm,  S.  C 4,500 

Chief  Clerk — John  L.  Alverson,  Ky      2,750 

Priv.  Sec. — Joseph  P.  O'Lone,  N.J 2,500 

Purchasing  Agent — Ernest  E.  Emerson,  Md. . .   3,600 


Supt.  of  Work — Fletcher  Bowden,  Miss 83,600 

Foreman  of  Printing — Stanley  H.  Ridings,  Mo.  2,500 
Congres'nal  Record  Clk. — Wm.  A.  Smith,  D.  O. .  2,500 
Acting  Supt.  of  Documents — Alton  P.  Tlsdel, 

Ohio. . . ; ; 2,.500 


UNITED    STATES    BOARD    OF    MEDIATION    AND    CONCILIATIION. 

(Created  by  act  of  Congress,  approved  July  15,  1913.) 
Commissioner — William  L.  Chambers.    Assistant  Commissioner — 'ttnutehead  Kluttz.   Secretary — William 
J.  Hoover.     Members  of  Board — Chairman,   Martin   A.   Knapp,    William   L.   Chambers,  and  Whitehead 
Khittz. 
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SECRETARIES    OF    STATE. 


Pkesidents. 


Washington 


Adams. 


Jefferson.. . 
Madison.. . 


Monroe 

J.  Q.  Adams 
Jackson . . . . 


Van  Bureri. 
Harrison. . . 
Tyler* 


Polk 

Taylor 

Fillmore. . . 


Pierce. 


Cabinet  Officers. 


John  Jay 

Thomas  Jefferson 

Edmund  Randolph. . . , 
Timothy  Pickering 

Jolin  Marshall 

James  Madison , 

Robert  Smith 

James  Monroe 

John  Quincy  Adams. .  . 

Henry  Clay 

Martin  Van  Buren.  .  . 
Edward  Livingston. . . 

Louis  McLane 

John  Forsyth 


Daniel  Webster* .  . 
Hugh  S.  Legare. .  . 
Abel  P.  Upshur. .  . 
John  C.  Calhoun. . 
James  Buchanan. . 
.John  M.  Clayton.. 
Daniel  Webster.  .  . 
Edward  Everett... 
William  L.  ^tarcy. 


Date  1 

Resi- 

Ap- 

dences. 

pointed. 

N.  Y.. 

t 

Va. . . . 

1789 

'* 

1794 

Mass. . 

1795 

" 

1797 

Va.... 

1800 

•' 

1801 

Md... 

1809 

Va..  .  . 

1811 

Mass. . 

1817 

Ky .  .  . 

1825 

N.  Y.. 

1829 

La 

1831 

Del..  . 

1833 

Ga...  . 

1834 

" 

1837 

Mass.. 

*1841 

S.  C... 

1843 

Va...  . 

1843 

S.  C... 

1844 

Pa 

1845 

Del.... 

1849 

Mass. . 

1850 

** 

1852 

N.  Y. . 

1853 

Presidents. 


Buchanan .  . 


Lincoln.. 
Johnson 
Grant  . . 


Hayes 

Garfield.  .  . 
Arthur.  .  .  . 


Cleveland. . 
B.  Harrison 

Cleveland. . 

McKlnley.  . 

Roosevelt. . . 


Taft.... 
Wilson. 


Cabinet  Officers. 


Lewis  Cass 

Jeremiah  S.  Black. . 
William  H.  Seward. 

Elihu  B.  Washburn. 

Hamilton  Fish 

William  M.  Evarts. 
James  G.  Blaine 


P.  T.  Frelinghuysen. 
Thomas  F.  Bayard.  . 

James  G.  Blaine 

John  W.  Foster 

Walter  Q.  Gresham. . 

Richard  Olney 

John  Sherman 

William  R.  Day 

Jolin  Hay 


Elihu  Root 

Robert  Bacon 

Philander  C.  Knox. 
William  J.  Bryan... 
Robert  Lansing.  . . . 
Bainbridge  Colby.  . 


Resi- 
dences. 


Mich. 
Pa. . . 
N._  Y. 

111..  .■; 

N._Y. 

Me. .' 

N.  J.V 

Del.. 

Me. . 

Ind.. 

111.  .. 

Mass. 

Ohio. 


N.^Y. 

Pa. .  ." 
Neb.. 
N.  Y. 


Date 
Ap- 
pointed. 


SECRETARIES  OF  TREASURY. 


1857 
1860 
18G1 
1865 
1869 
1869 
1877 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1885 
1889 
1892 
1893 
1895 
1897 
1898 
1898 
1901 
1905 
1909 
1909 
1913 
1915 
1920 


Washington, 

Adams 

Jefferson — 
Madison. . . . 


Monroe. . . . 
J  Q.  Adams 
Jackson . . . . 


Van  Buren 
Harrison. .. 
Tyler 


Polk 

Taylor .  . . . 
Fillmore. . . 

Pierce 

Buchanan . 


Alexander  Hamilton.. 
Oliver  Wolcolt  jr 


Samuel  Dexter. 


Albert  Gallatin. 


George  W.  Campbell. . 
Alexander  J.  Dallas. . . 
William  H.  Crawford. 


Richard  Rush 

Samuel  D.  Ingham. 

Louis  McLane 

William  J.  Duane. . 
Roger  B.  Taney.. . . 
Levi  Woodbury. .  . . 


Thomas  Ewing. 


Walter  Forward 

Jolm  C.  Spencer 

George  M.  Bibb 

Robert  J.  Walker.  .  .  . 
William  M.  Meredith. 

Thomas  Corwin 

James  Guthi'ie 

Howell  Coijb 

Philip  F.  Thomns.  .  .  . 


N.  Y.. 

1789 

Ct.... 

1795 

1797 

Mass. 

1801 

'*  . 

1801 

Pa 

1801 

" 

1809 

Tenn. . 

1814 

Pa. . . . 

1814 

Ga.... 

1816 

1817 

Pa. .  .  . 

1825 

'* 

1829 

Del... 

1831 

Pa 

1833 

Md . .  . 

1S33 

N.  H.. 

1S34 

" 

1837 

Ohio.. 

1841 

" 

1841 

Pa 

1841 

N.  Y.. 

1S43 

Ky.  .. 

1844 

Miss.. 

1S45 

Pa 

1849 

Ohio. . 

1850 

Ky.  .. 

1853 

Ga.;.. 

1857 

Md..  . 

1860 

Bucliaaan . 
Lincoln. . . . 


Johnson. 

Grant.... 


Hayes. . . 
Garfield. 
Arthur. . 


Cleveland. . 

B.  Harrison 

Cleveland. . 
McKinley.  . 
Roosevelt. . . 


Taft.  .  . 
Wilson . 


John  A.  Dlx 

Salmon  P.  Cliase 

William  P   Fessendeu 
Hugh  McCuUoch 


George  S.  Boutwell.. . 
Wm.  A.  Richardson.  . 
Benjamin  H.  Bristow. 

Lot  M.  Morrill 

Jolin  Sherman 

William  Wiudom 


Charles  J.  Folger 

Walter  Q.  Gresham. . 

Hugh  McCuUoch 

Daniel  Manning 

Charles  S.  Fairchild. . 

William  Windom 

Charles  Foster 

John  G.  Carlisle , 

Lyman  J.  Gage 


Leslie  M.  Shaw 

George  B.  Cortelyou. . 
Franklin  MacVeagh .  . 
William  G.  McAdoo. . 

Carter  Glass 

David  F.  Houstoi) 


N.  Y.. 
Ohio. . 
Me. .  . 
Ind.. . 

Mass., 

Ky..': 
Me.  .  . 
Ohio. . 
Minn. 

N.  y'.. 
Ind... 

N.  Y.; 

Minn. 
Ohio. . 
Ky... 
n  1 

la.".'!! 
N.  Y., 

Ill 

N.  Y.. 
Va. . . , 
Mo... 


SECRETARIES    OF    WAR. 


Washington. 


Adams . 


Henry  Knox 

Timothy  Pickering. 
James  McHenry.  .  . 


Jefferson. . 
Madison. 


Monroe. . . . 
J.  Q.  Adams, 
Jackson 


Van  Buren. 
Harrison. . . 
Tylert 


Polk 

Taylor 

Fillmore. . . 
Pierce. .... 
Buchanan . 


Samuel  Dexter 

Henry  Dearborn 

William  Eustis 

John  Armstrong 

James  Monroe 

William  H.  Crawford. . 
Geo.  Graham  (nd.  in) . . 

John  C.  Calhoun 

James  Barbour 

Peter  B.  Porter 

John  H.  Eaton , 

Lewis  Cass 

Benjamin  F.  Butler... 

Joel  R.  Poinsett 

Jolm  Bein 

John  C.  Spencer 

James  M.  Porter 

William  Wilkins 

William  L.  Marcy.. . . 
George  W.  Crawford.. 
Charles  M.  Conrad.. . 

lefterson  Davis 

JohnB.  Floyd 


Mass. 
Md..' 
Mass. 


N.  Y.. 
Va.... 
Ga... . 
Va..., 
S.  C. 
Va. . . 
N.  Y. 
Tenn. 
Ohio. 
N.  Y. 
S.  C. 
Tenn. 
N.  Y. 
Pa... 

N.  'y. 
Ga... 
La. . . 
Miss. 
Va... 


1789 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1800 
1801 
1809 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1817 
1817 

■  1825 
1S28 
1829 
1831 
1837 
1837 

tl841 
1841 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1849 
1850 
1853 
1857 


Buclianan . 
Lincoln. . .  . 


Johnson . . . 
Grant 


Hayes. 


Garfield.  . .  . 

Arthur 

Cleveland. . 
B.  Harrison 

Cleveland. . 
McKlnley.  . 

Roosevelt. . . 


Taft.  . . 
Wilson . 


Joseph  Holt 

Simon  Cameron 

Edwin  M.  StantonH.. 
U.  S.  Grant  (ad.  in) . . 

John  M .  Schofteld 

John  A.  Rawlins 

V.'illiam  T.  Sherman.. 
William  W.  Belknap. . 

Alphonso  Taft 

James  Don.  Cameron. 
George  W.  McCrary.. 
Alexander  Ramsey .  . . 
Robert  T.  Lincoln 


William  C.  Endicott. 
Redfleld  Pi-octor.  .  . . 
Stephen  B.  Elklns..  . 
Daniel  S.  Lamont.  .  . 

Russell  A.  Alger 

Elihu  Root 


William  H.  Taft 

Luke  E.  Wright 

Jacob  M.  Dickinson. 
Henry  L.  Stimson. . . 
l^indley  M.  Garrison. 
Newton  D.  Baker. . . 


Ky.. 
Pa... 

m'.V. 


Ohio. . 

la 

Ohio. . 

Pa 

la 

Minn., 
m 

Mass. . 
Vt.... 
W.  Va, 
N.  Y.. 
Mich.. 
N_._Y.. 

Ohio.'! 
Tenn.. 

N.  y!! 
N.J... 
Ohio.. 


1861 
1861 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1869 
1873 
1874 
1876 
1877 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1884 
1884 
1885 
1887 
1889 
1891 
1893 
1897 
1901 
1902 
1907 
1909 
1913 
1919 
1920 


1861 

1861 

1862 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1869 

1869 

1876 

1876 

1877 

1879 

1881 

1881 

1885 

1889 

1891 

1893 

1897. 

1899 

1901 

1904 

1908 

1909 

1911 

1913 

1916 
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SECRETARIES    OF    THE    INTERIOR. 

Presidents. 

Cabinet  Officers. 

Resi- 
dences. 

Date 
Ap- 
pointed. 

Presidents. 

Cabinet  Officers. 

Resi- 
dences. 

Date 

Ap- 

poHited. 

Taylor 

Killmore 

Pierce.. .. .. 

Buchanan. . 
Lincoln 

.lohnsou. .  .  . 

Thomas  Ewing 

Thos.  M.  T.  McKennan 
Alexander  H.  H.  Stuart 
Robert  McClelland .... 

Jacob  Thompson 

Caleb  B.  Smith 

John  P.  Usher 

James  Harlan 

Ohio. . 

Pa 

Va.... 
Mich.. 
Miss.. 
Ind... 

Iowa.. 
111.  ... 
Ohio.. 

Mich'.'. 
Mo... 
Iowa. . 

1849 
1850 
1850 
1853 
1857 
1861 
1863 
1865 
1865 
1866 
1869 
1870 
1875 
1877 
1881 

Arthur 

Cleveland.'.'. 

B.  Harrison'. 
Clevelaud. . . 

McKinley'.'. ■ 

Roosevelt.'.'. 

Taf  t '.' .' 

Wilson 

Samuel  J.  Kirlovood.. . 

Henry  M.  Teller 

Lucius  Q.  G.  Lamar. . . 

William  F.  Vilas 

John  W.  Noble 

Hoke  Smith 

David  R.  Francis 

Cornelius  N.  Bliss 

Ethan  A.  Hitchcock. . . 

James  R.  Garflekl.. '.'.'. 
Ricliard  A.  Ballinger... 

Walter  L.  Fisher 

Franklin  K.  Lane 

John  B.  Payne 

Iowa. . 
Col.. . 
Miss. . 
Wis..  . 
Mo... 
Cra.... 
Mo... 
N.  Y.. 
Mo. .  . 

Ohio'. '. 
Wash. 
111.... 

Gal... 

V;i. . ,  . 

1881 
1882 
1885 
1888 
1889 
1893 
1896 
1897 
1898 

Grant. .'.'.'.'. 

Hayes! '.'.'..'. 

Garileltl.  . . . 

Orville  H.  Browning.. . 

Jacob  D.  Cox. . 

Columbus  Delano 

Zachariah  Chandler 

Carl  Schurz 

Samuel  J.  Klrkwood..  . 

1901 
1007 
1009 
1911 
1013 
1920 

SECRETARIES 

OF    THE    NAVY. 

Adams 

Benjamin  Stoddert. . . . 

Md... 

1798 

Fillmore..  .  . 

John  P.  Kennoiiy 

Md . .  . 

1852 

Jefferson 

" 

" 

1801 

Piercp 

James  G.  Dobbin 

N.  G. . 

1853 

" 

Robert  Smith 

s.  c'.'. 

Pa 

1801 
1809 
1813 

Buohitnau.  . 

Lincoln 

Johnson .... 

Isaac  Toucoy 

Gideon  Woiles 

at .... 

1857 

Madison.. . . 

Paul  Hamlltou 

William  Jones 

1861 

1S65 

"       .... 

B.  W.  Crowninshield. .. 

Mass. . 

1814 

Grant 

Adfilph  K.  Borie 

i'j, 

1S6V) 

Monroe .... 

" 

" 

1817 

"      

George  M.  Robeson.  . . 

N.  J.  . 

-  1869 

"       .... 

Smith  Thompson 

N.  Y.. 

1818 

Hayes 

Ricliard  W.  Thompson 

Tad... 

1877 

"       .... 

Samuel  L.  Southard .  . . 

N.J... 

1823 

"      ... 

Nathan  Goff  jr 

W.  Va. 

1881 

J.  Q.  Adams. 

*' 

*' 

1825 

Garfield 

William  K.  Hunt 

La 

1881 

Jacl<son .... 

John  Branch 

N.  C  . 

1829 

Artlmr 

" 

" 

1881 

"     

Levi  Woodbury 

NT.  U.. 

1831 

" 

William  E.  Chandler.. , 

N.  U. . 

1882 

" 

Mahlon  Dickcrson  . .    . 

N.  J... 

1834 

Clcvuland... 

William  C.  Whitney. . . 

N.  Y.. 

1885 

Van  B\iren.. 

" 

" 

1837 

B.  Harrison. 

Benjamin  F.  Tracy.. . . 

11 

1889 

"         ... 

Jam  ;'  K.  Paulding.  . .  . 

N.  Y. . 

1838 

Cleveland. . . 

Hlku-y  A.  Herbert 

Ala... 

1893 

Harrison 

George  K.  Badger 

N.  C. . 

1841 

McICialoy  .  . 

Jolui  D.  Long 

Mass.. 

1S97 

Tyl'i-    

Abel  P-  Upshur.  ...... 

V.I.. . .' ; 

1841 
1841 

Roosevelt.. . 

" 

II    •• 

190! 

William  H.  Moody 

1902 

" 

David  Hens'iaw 

Tliomas  W.  Gilmer. 

Mass. . 
Va. . . . 

1843 
1344 

Pavl  Morton 

(11 

Md  .  . 

190+ 



Clmrie.s  J.  Bonivparfre.  . 

1!K)5 

'• 

.\Ta.ss.! 

1844. 
1845 

.. 

Victor  H.  Metealf 

Truman  H.  Xswberry.. 

Cai .  .  . 

Mit-h.. 

ifl'in 

Polk 

George  Bancroft 

1!'0S 

" 

John  Y.  Mason 

Va. . .  . 

1846 

Taf  t 

George  von  L.  Meyer. . 

Mass.. 

1909 

Taylor 

William  B.  Preston.. .  . 

" 

1849 

Wilson.    ... 

Joseplius  Daniels 

N.  C. . 

1913 

Fillmore 

William  A.  Graham .  .  . 

N.  C.. 

1850 

SECRETARIES    OF    ACRICULTURE. 


Cleveland. .. 
B.  Harrison. 
Cleveland. .. 
McKinley.  . 


Norman  J.  Colman . . 
Jeremiah  M.  Rusk.  . 
J.  Sterling  Morton .  . 
James  L.  Wilson  .  .  .  . 


Mo. .  . 
Wis  .  . 

Neb. . . 
la.  . . . 


1889 
1889 
1893 
1897 


Roosevelt. 

Taft 

Wilson .  .  . , 


James  Wilson. 


David  F.  Houston. 
Edw.  T.  Meredith. 


la.  .. 

1901 

1909 

Mo..  . 

191,1 

Ta.  ..  . 

1920 

POSTMASTER 

S     CENERAL.t 

AVashington. 

Samuel  Osgood 

Mass. . 

1789 

Johnson .... 

William  Deuaisop 

Ohio. . 

1S65 

*• 

Timothy  Pickering 

" 

1791 

*' 

Alex.inder  W.  Randall . 

Wis. .  . 

rS66 

** 

Joseph  Habersham .... 

Ga.... 

1795 

Grant 

John  A.  J.  Creswcll 

Md... 

1869 

Adams 

** 

" 

1797 

'* 

James  W.  ivl.arshall 

Va.... 

1874 

Jefferson 

i« 

" 

1801 

•' 

Marshall  Jewell 

Ct.... 

1874 

*' 

GldeonGrander 

Ct.... 

1801 
1809 

•• 

.Tames  N.  T^Tier 

Ind... 
Tenu.. 

1870 

Madison 

Hayes 

David  McK.  Key 

1877 

'*       .... 

Return  J.  Meigs  jr.  . . . 

Ohio. . 

1814 

Horace  Maynard 

"    .. 

1880 

Monroe .... 

•• 

*• 

1817 

Garfield 

Thomas  L.  James 

N.  Y.. 

1881 

*• 

John  McLean 

Ky.:: 

1823 
1825 
1829 

Arthur 

Timothy  O.  Howe: . ... 
Waltor  Q.  Gresliam.. , . 

Win.!'. 
Ind... 

1881 

J.  Q.  Adams. 

1881 

Jackson .... 

William  T.  Barry 

1883 

*'       .... 

.\mo3  Kendall 

1835 

*■ 

Frank  Hatton 

V.t 

1884 

Van  Buren.. 

'*                     ; 

•*- 

1837 

Cleveland. . . 

William  F.Vilas 

Wis. . . 

1885. 

*' 

JohnM.  Nlles 

Ct.... 

1840 

Don  M.  Dickinson 

Mich.. 

1888 

Harrison 

Francis  Granger 

N.  Y.. 

1841 

B.  Harrison. 

John  Wanamaker 

Pa 

1889 

Tyler 

'• 

1841 

Cleveland. . . 

Wilson  S.  Blssel 

N.  Y.. 

1893 

"     .... 

Charles  A.  Wickllffe. . . 

Ky... 

1841 

William  L.  Wilson 

^v.  Va. 

1895 

Polk 

Cave  Johnson 

Tenn. . 

1845 

McKinley.  . 

James  A.  Gary 

■Md... 

1897 

Taylor 

Jacob  Collamer 

Vt.... 

1849 

Charles  Emory  Smith. . 

Pa 

189S 

Fillmore. . . . 

Nathan  K.  Hall 

N.  Y.. 

1850 

Roosevelt. . . 

'* 

** 

1901 

t« 

Samuel  D.  Hubl>ard. . . 

Ct.... 

1852 

4» 

Henry  C.  Payne 

Wis. . . 

1902 

Pierce 

James  Campbell 

Pa. . . . 

1853 

*• 

Robert  J.  Wynne 

Pa. . . . 

1904 

Buchanan .  , 

Aarou  V.  Brown 

Tenn.. 

1857 

'• 

George  B.  Cortelyou. . . 

N.  Y.. 

1905 

*' 

Joseph  Holt 

Ky.  .  . 

1859 

•• 

George  von  L.  Meyer.. 

Mass.. 

1907 

•• 

Horatio  King 

Me... 

1861 

Taft 

Frank  H.  Hitchcock... 

1909 

Lincoln 

Montgomery  Blair.  .  .  . 

Md..  . 

1861 

Wilson 

Albert  S.  Burleson 

Tex. . . 

1913 

**            ■  .  .   .   . 

William  Dennison 

Ohio.  . 

1864 

tThe  Postmaster-General  was  not  considered  a  Cabinet  officer  until  1829. 

ATTORN  EYS-CEMERAL. 


Washington. 


Adams. . . 
Jefferson. . 


Edmund  Randolph. . . 

William  Bradford 

Charles  Lee 


Levi  Lincoln 

John  Brecl<inr)dpre. 


Va. . . . 

1789 

Pa. . . . 

1794 

Va. . . . 

1795 

"  .... 

1797 

Mass. . 

1801 

Ky .  .  . 

1805 

Jefferson. . 
Madison. . . 


Monroe . 


Ca;sar  A.  Rodney . 

William  Pinlcney." 
Richard  Rush 


William  Wirt. 


Dol..; 

.1807 

1809 

Md... 

ISll 

Pa 

1814 

1817 

Va 

1817 
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ATTORNEYS-GENERAL — Continued. 


.^ 

Date 

Date 

Presidents. 

Cabinet  Officers. 

Resi- 

Ap- 

Presidents. 

Cabinet  Officers. 

Resi- 

Ap- 

dences. 

pointed. 

dences. 

pointed. 

J.  Q.  Adams. 
Jackson .... 

William  Wirt 

Va 

Ga...  . 

1825 
1829 

Grant 

Ebenezer  R.  Hoar 

Amos  T.  Akerman 

Mass. . 
Ga.. .  . 

1869 

John  McP.  Berrien 

1870 

Roger  B.  Taney 

Md... 

1831 

*•     

George  H.  Williams.  .  . 

On;..  . 

1871 

•* 

Benjamin  F.  Butler 

N.  Y.. 

1833 

*'     

Edwards  Pierrepont.  .  . 

N.  Y.. 

1875 

Van  Buren.. 

"                  .... 

"     . . 

1837 

•*     

Alphonso  Taft 

Ohio.  . 

187G 

Felix  Grundy 

Tenn.. 
Pa 

1838 
1840 

Hayes 

Garfield 

Arthur 

Charles  Devens 

Wayne  MacVeagh 

Mass. . 
Pa. . . . 

1877 

" 

Henry  D.  GUpin 

1881 

Harrison 

John  J.  Crittenden.  . . . 

Ky... 

1841 

'*                 

"  ... . 

1881 

Tyler 

" 

1841 

'* 

Benjamin  H.  Brewster. 

" 

1881 

Hugh  S.  Legare 

S.  C... 

1841 

Cleveland. . . 

Augustus  H.  Garland. . 

Ark. . . 

1885 

•« 

John  Nelson 

Md... 
Va. . .  . 

1843 
•  1845 

B.  Harrison. 
Cleveland. . . 

William  H.  H.  Miller.  . 
Ricliard  Olney 

Ind... 

Mass. . 

1889 

Polk 

John  Y.  Mason 

1893 

Nathan  Clifford 

Me. .. 

1846 

*' 

Judson  Harmon 

Ohio. . 

1895 

•• 

Isaac  Toucey 

Ct.... 

1848 

McKlnley.  . 

Joseph  McKenna 

Cal..  . 

1897 

Taylor 

Reverdy  Johnson 

Md.. . 

1849 

John  W.  Griggs 

N.J... 

1898 

Fillmore 

John  J.  Crittenden.  . . . 

Ky .  .  . 

1850 

'• 

Philander  C.  Knox 

Pa.... 

1901 

Pierce 

Caleb  Gushing 

Mass. . 

.     1853 

Roosevelt. . . 

*'                 .  . 

" 

1901 

Buchanan.  . 

Jeremiah  S.  Black 

Pa. . .  . 

1857 

•* 

William  H.  Moody 

Mass.. 

1904 

" 

Edwin  M.  Stanton.  .  . . 

1860 

" 

Charles  J.  Bonaparte.  . 

Md . . . 

1906 

Lincoln 

Edward  Bates 

Mo... 

1861 

Taft 

Geo.  W.  Wickersham.  . 

N.  Y.. 

1909 

" 

James  Speed 

Ky... 

Ohio". : 

1864 
1865 
1866 

Wilson 

•i 

James  C.  McReynolds. 
Thomas  W.  Gregory. . . 
A.  M.  Palmer 

Tenn.. 
Texas. 
Penn. . 

1913 

Johnson. .  . . 

1914 

Henry  Stanbery 

1919 

" 

William  M.  Evarts 

N.-Y.. 

1868 

SECRETARIES 

OF    COMMERCE    AND    LABOR. 

Roosevelt. . . 

George  B.  Cortelyou..  . 
Victor  H.  Metcalf 

N.  Y. 

Cal.. 

.  (     1903 
.  1      1904 

Roosevelt. . . 

Taft 

Oscar  S.  Straus 

Charles  Nagel 

N.  Y.. 
Mo..  . 

1906 
1909 

Above  depart.iient  divided  in  1013  into  Department  of  Commerce  and  Department  of  Labor  as  follows: 


SECRETARIES    OF    COMMERCE. 

Wilson I  William  C.  Redfteld.  .  .iN.  Y..I     1913 

"      I  Josh.  W.  Alexander...     Mo.  .  .?     1919 


SECRETARY    OF    LABOR.. 

Wilson I  William  B.  Vi^Uson I  Pa 1913 


Note — The  Individual  States  have  been  represented  the  following  number  of  times  in  Cabinet  positions: 
New  York,  43;  Massachusetts,  34:  Pennsylvania,  33:  Ohio,  25:  Virginia,  22:  Maryland,  16:  Kentucky,  15; 
Illinois,  10;  Tennessee,  11;  Connecticut,  9;  Indiana,  10;  Missouri,  8;  Georgia,  12;  Maine,  6;  South  Carolina 
6;  Wisconsin,  6;  New  Jersey,  6;  Delaware,  5;  Iowa,  8;  Michigan,  6;  North  Carolina,  5;  California,  4; 
Missiasippl,  4;  Louisiana,  3;  Minnesota,  3;  New  Hampshire,  3;  West  Virginia,  3;  Vermont,  2;  Nebraska, 
2;  Alabama,  1;  Arkansas,  1;  Colorado,  1;  Oregon,  1;  Washington,  1;  Texas,  2. 

*Daniel  Webster  also  continued  by  President  Tyler,  in  1841,  until  appointment  of  successor.  tJohn 
Bell  also  continued  by  President  Tyler,  in  1841,  until  appointment  of  successor.  tJohn  Jay  was  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs  under  the  Confederation,  and  continued  to  act,  at  the  request  of  Washington,  until 
Jefferson's  arrival,  March  21,  1790.     UEdwln  M.  Stanton  continued  also  in  Johnson  Cabinet. 


SPEAKERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

(FROM   1789  TO   1919.)       


NA.MES. 


F.  A.Muhlenburg.. 

J.  Trumbell 

F.  A.  Muhlenburg. 
Jonathan  Dayton. . 
Theo.  Sedgwick  .  . 
Nathaniel  Macon. . 
Joseph  B.  Varnum 

Henry  Clay 

Langdon  CheveS".  . 

Henry  Clay 

John  W.  Taylor . . . 
Philip  P.  Barbour . 

Henry  Clay 

JohnW.  Taylor 


State.      Time, 


Pa... 
Ct. ..  . 
Pa. . . . 
N.  J.. 
Mass. . 
N  C, 
Mass. 
Ky . .  . 
S.  C. 
Ky... 
N.  Y. 
Va.  . 
Ky... 
N.  Y.. 


1789-1791 
1791-1793 
1793-1795 
1795-1799 
1799-1801 
1801-1807 
1807-1811 
1811-1814 
I8U-I8I5 
1815-1820 
^820-1821 
1821-1823 
1823-1825 
1825-18271 


Names. 


And.  Stephenson. 

John  Bell 

.James  K.  Polk.  . '. 
R.  M.  T.  Hunter. 

John  White 

John  W.  Jones..  . 
Jolm  W.  Davis. . . 
R.  C.  Winthrop.. 
Howell  Cobb.  .  .  . 

Linn  Boyd 

N.  P.  Banks 

James  L .  Orr .... 
Wm.  Pennington. 
GalL'Sha  A.  Grow. 


State.    Time. 


Va.  .  . 
Tenn. 
Tenn. 
Va.  .  . 
Ky... 
Va.  .  . 
Ind..  . 
Mass. 
Ga .  .  . 
Ky... 
Mass. 
S.  C. 
N.  J.. 
Pa.  .  . 


1827-1834 
1834-1835 
1835-1839 
1839-1841 
1841-1843 
1843-1845 
1845-1847 
1847-1849 
1849-1851 
1851-1855 
1856-1857 
1857-18.59 
1860-1861 
1861-1863 


NA.MES. 


Schuyler  Colfax . .  . 
James  G.  Blaine. . . 
Michael  C.  Kerr. . , 
Samuel  J.  Randall 
Joseph  W.  Keifer.. 
John  G.  Carlisle. .  . 
Thomas  B.  Reed. . 
Charles  F.  Crisp  . 
Thomas  B.  Reed. . 
D.  B.  Henderson  . . 
Joseph  G.  Cannon 

Champ  Clark 

Fredk.  H.  Gillett.. 


State.    Time. 


Ind.. 
Me  . 
Ind.. 
Pa    . 
Ohio. 
Ky.. 
Me  . 
Ga.  . 
Me... 
la ...  . 
Ill  .  .  . 
Mo  .  . 
Mass . 


1863-1869 
1869-1875 
1875-1876 
1876-1881 
1881-1883 
1883-1889 
1889-1891 
1891-1895 
1895-1899 
1899-1903 
1903-1910 
1911-1919 
1919 


Dayton  of  Nev/  Jersey  presided  over  the  4th  and  5th  Congress,  Macon  of  North  Carolina,  the  7th,  8th 
and  9th:  Varnum  of  Massachusetts,  10th  and  11th;  Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky,  12th,  13th,  14th,  15th,  16th 
and  18th;  Taylor  of  New  York,  16th  and  19th;  Stephenson  of  Virginia,  20th,  21st,  22d  and  23d;  Polk  of 
Tennessee,  24th  and  25th;  Reed  of  Maine,  51st,  54th  and  55th;  Henderson  of  Iowa,  56th  and  57th;  Camion 
of  Illinois,  58th,  59th,  60th  and  61st  and  Champ  Clark,  Mo.,  62d,  63d,  64th  and  65th. 


COIVlMISSiONERS    OF    PENSIONS    SINCE    1833. 

Names. 

By  whom 
appointed 

Resi- 
dence. 

Date  of 
commission. 

Names. 

By  whom 
appointed 

Resi- 
dence. 

Date  of 
commission. 

Edwards,  James  L . . 

Heath,  James 

Waldo,  Loren  P 

Mlnot,  Josiah 

Whiting,  George  C 
Barrett,  Joseph  H.. . 
Cox,  Christopher  C. 
Van  Aernam,  Henry. 
Baker,  James  H .  .  . . 
Atkinson,  Henry  M.. 

Gill,  Charles   R 

Bentley,  John  A 

Jackson.. 
Fillmore.. 
Pierce 

Lincoln.  . 
Johnson. . 
Grant.... 

Va.  .  . 

Ct.'. : ; 

N.  H.. 
Va.  .  . 
Ohio. . 
Md... 
N.  Y.. 
Minn. 
Neb.. 
Wis... 
Wis... 

Mar.   3,  1833 
Nov.  27,  1860 
Mar.  17,  1853 
Aug.    1,  1855 
Jan.  19,  1857 
April  15,  1861 
July  28,  1868 
May    1,  1869 
Apr.  20,  1871 
Mar.  26,  1875 
Feb.  10,  1876 
Mar.  28.  1876 

Dudley,  William  W . 
Clarke,  Otis  P.  G. . . 

Black,  John  C 

Tanner,  James 

Raum,  Green  B 

Lochren,  William .  .  . 
Murphy,  Dominic  I. 
Evans,  Henry  Clay.. 
Ware,  Eugene  F.  . .  . 
Warner,  Vespasian . . 
Davenport,  James  L. 
Saltzgaber,  G.  M .  . . 

Garfield. . 
Arthur. .  . 
Cleveland 
Harrison . 

Cleveland 

McKlnley 
Roosevelt 

Taft 

Wilson. . . 

Ind..  . 
R.  I... 
111. . .  . 
N.  Y.. 
111. . . . 
Minn. 
Pa.... 
Tenn. 
Kan.. 

ni.... 

N.  H.. 
Ohio.. 

June  27,  1881 
Nov.  15,  1884 
Mar.  19.  1885 
Mar.  27,  1889 
Oct.  19,  1889 
.Vpr.  13,  1893 
May  28,  1896 
Apr.     1.  1897 
May  10,  1902 
Mar.   4,  1905 
Nov.  26,  1909 
May  20,  1913 
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Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 


SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States — Edward  D.  White  of  Louisiana,  born  1845,  appointed  1910. 


Born.  App. 

.isso.  Justice — Joseph  McKenna,  Cal 1843     1898 

Oliver  W,  Holmes,  Mass...  1841     1902 

"    .     wniiam  R.  Day,  Ohio 1849     1903 

W.VanDovanter,Wyo....l859     1910 


Born. 

Asso.  Justice — Mahlon  Pituey,  N.  J 1858 

Ja.s.  C.  McReynolds,  Toun:1862 
Louis  D.  Brandeis,  Mass. .  .1856 
John  H.  Clarke.  Ohio 1857 


App. 
1912 
1914 
1916 
1916 


Clerk — James  D.  Maher  (S6,000)    Marshal — Frank  Key  Green  (84,500).  Reporter — Krneat  Knaebel  (S4,.'50O.) 
The  salary  of  the  Chief  Jiistlco  of  the  United  .States  is  S15.000;  Associate  Justices,  $14,600  each. 

CIRCUIT   JUDGES    OP    THE    UNITED    STATES. 


Cir.  Jvdgcs.  Avp. 

1.  Geo.  H.  Bingham,  N.  H 1913 

Chas.  F.  Johason,  Me 1917 

Geo.  W.  Anderson,  Mass. . . .  191S 

2.  Henry  G.  Ward,  N.  Y 1907 

Henry  W.  Roger? .  Ct 1913 

Chas  M.  Hough,  N.  Y 1916 

Martin  T.  Manton,  N  Y 1918 

3.  Victors.  Woolley,  Del 1914 

Joseph  Bufflngton,  Pa 1906 

J.  Warren  Davis,  N.J 1920 

4.  Charles  A.  Woods,  ji.  C 1913 


Clr.  Judges.  App. 

4.  Jeter  C.  Pritchard,  N.  C 1904 

Martin  A.  Knapp,  D.  C 1910 

5  Nathan  P.  Bryan,  Fia 1920 

Richard  W.  Walker,  Ala 1914 

Alex.  C.  King,  Ga 1920 

6.  Arthui-C.Denison.  Mich 1911 

Maurice  H.  Donahue,  Ohio. .  1919 
Loyal  E.  Knappen,  Mich 1910 

7.  Francis  E.  Baker,  Ind 1902 

Samuel  Aischuler,  III 1915 


Clr.  Judges.  App. 

7.  Julian  W.  Mack,  III. 1911 

Evan  A.  Evans,  Wis 1916 

8.  Walter  H.  Sanborn.  Minn. . .  1892 

William  C.  Hook,  Kan 1903 

John  Emmett  Carland,  D.  C.1911 

Walter  I.  Smith,  Iowa 1911 

Kimbrough  Stone,  Mo 1916 

9.  William  B.  Gilbert,  Ore 1892 

Erekine  M.  Ross,  Cal 1895 

William  W.  Morrow,  Cal 1897 

Wm.  H.  Hunt,  Cal 1911 


George  T.  Page,  111 1919 

Salaries,  S8,500  cacn.  The  Judges  of  each  circuit  and  the  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  circuit 
constitute  a  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  The  First  Circuit  consists  of  Maine,  Mass.,  N.  H.,  R.  I.,  Porto 
Rico.  Second — Ct ,  N.  Y.,  Vt  Third — Del ,  N.  J.,  Pa.  Fourth — Md.,  N.  C.  S.  C,  Va.,  W.  Va., 
Fifth — Ala.,  Fia.,  Ga.,  La.,  Miss  ,  Texaj,  Canal  Zone.  Sixth — Ky.,  Mich..  Ohio,  Tena.  Seven'th — 
111.,  Ind.,  Wis.  Eighth — Ark.,  Col.,  Okla.,  Iowa,  Kan  ,  Minn.,  Mo.,  Neb.,  N.  Mex..  N.  Dak.,  S.  Dak., 
Utah,  Wyo.     Nintu — ^Alaska,  Ariz  ,  Cal  ,  Idaho,  Mont.,  Nev.,  Ore..  Wash  ,  Hawaii. 

United  States  Court  op  Claims — Chief  Justice — -Edward  K.  Campbell,  Ala.  Associate  Judoes — 
Fenton  W.  Booth,  111.;  Sam'l  J.  Graham,  Pa.,  George  E.  Downey,  Ind.,  James  Hay,  Va.  Salaries:  Chief 
Justice,  $8,000;  Justices,  87,500. 

Court  of  Customs  Appeal — Presiding  Jvdge — Vacancy.  Associate  Judges — Jaa.  F.  Smith,  Cal.; 
O.  M.  Barber,  Vt.;  Marion  De  Vnes,  Cal.;  Geo.  E.  Martin,  Ohio.  Marshal — Frank  H.  Brlggs,  Me.  Clerk — 
Arthur  B.  Shelton.  D.  C. 

DISTRICT  COURTS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES — (Judges,  g;7,500  each) 


District.  Judges.  Addresses.     App. 

Ala.:  N.  &  M. .  .Henry  D.  Clayton. Montgomery.. 19 14 

"      N Wm.  I.  Grubb Birmingham. .  1909 

"      S.  D Robert T.Ervln... Mobile 1917 

Alaska R.  W.  Jennings .  .  .Juneau 1917 

"     Wm.A.HolzheimerNome 1917 

"     F.  M.Brown Valdez 1917 

"      Chas.  E.  Bunnell.  .Fairbanks. . .  .  1915 

Ariz Wm.  H.  Sawteile.  .Tucson 1913 

Ark.:  E.  D Jacob  Trieber Little  Rock. . .  1900 

••      W.  D F.  A.Youmans.  .  .Fort  Smith. ..  1911 

Cal.:  N.  D M.  T.  Dooilng San  Fr.anclsco.l913 

"     N.  D Wm.  C.  Van  Fleet.  SauFranclsco.1907 

"     S.  D Oscar  A.  Trippet .  .Lo.=  Angeles.  ..1915 

"     S.  D Benj  F.  Bledsoe.  .Los  Angeles.  ..1914 

Canal  Zone. . .  .Jolm  W.  Hanan.  ..Ancon 1918 

Colorado Robert E  Lewis.  .Denver 1906 

Connecticut.  .  .EihrinS.  Thomas. New  Haven 

Delaware Hugh  M.  Morris. 

Fia. :  N.  D W  B.  Sheppard . . 

S.  D  Rhydon  M  Call. 


Ga.:N.  D. 

"    ,S  P 
J^:-iwa!i     '. 

f.uaiin  . . 
111.:  N.  D 

"    N.D. 

■■    S.  1). 


. Sam'l T  Sibley. 


1913 
1919 
1907 
1913 
1919 
1917 


.WilmiiHUon 
.Pensncola.  . 
.  .TacksonvUlp 

.Atlanta 

Beverly  D.  Evans  S.ivaiiiiah.  . 

. .  it.  W.  Vaughan . .   Honolulu 1916 

.los.  B.  Poindexter. Honolulu 1917 

.  T'l-ank  S.  Dietrich .  Boise 1907 

.  i<en.  M.  Landis. .  .Chicago 1905 

.  .G.  A.  Carpenter. .  .Chica,i<o.  .•. . .  .1910 
.Louis  Fltz  Henry.. Pcorifl    1918 


ED Geo.  W.  English . 

Indiana A   B.  Anderson. . 

Iowa.:  N.  O.  .  .  Menry  T.  Resd .  . 

S.  D M.ii-tin  J.  Wade. . 

Kansas    .lohn  C.  Pollock. 

Ky . :  \V ,  D W  al  ter  Evans .  . 

"     E.  D A  M.  J.  Coclir.nu..Coviniaon.  . 

La. :  E.  D Rufus  E.  Foster . . .  New  <.)rieans 

O. 


D.anvlllo 1918 

.Indianapolis.  .1902 

.Cresco  (P.O.).  1904 

.D::venport.  .  .1915 

KanF^iisCUy.  .1903 

Louisville.  . .  .1899 

1901 

1909 

"     W.  O Geoi'go  V/.  Jack. .  .  SV.vevonort .  .  .  1917 

Maine Clarence  Hale.  .  .  .  (""oi'tLnni! 1902 

Maryland John  C.  Rose Balthuore. . .  .1910 

Muss Jas.  M.  Morton  .!)■. Boston 1912 

Mich.:E.  D.... Arthur  J.  Tutllc.  .Detroit 1912 

W,D...C.W.  Sessions  ..  .Grand  Raplds.l  911 

Minnesota Wilbur  F.  Booth.  .Minneapolis.  .1914 

Page  Morris Duluth 1903 

MtSS.'.N.  &S.  .E.  R.  Holmes Jackson,  Yazoo 

City 1918 

.Chas.  B.  Farls.  .  .  .St  Louis 1919 

,  .A.S.V'nVlk  nbgh. Kansas  City..  1910 

.  .G.  M.Bourquin... Butte I9l2 

. .  Jas.  W  WoodroughOmaha i916 

.• Tnos.  C.  Munger. .  Lincoln 1907 

Nevada E.  S.  Farrington.  .  Carson  City.  .  1907 

N.  H.imp Edgar  Aldrleh Littleton 1891 

New  Jersey John  Rellstab . .  .  Trenton 1 909 


Mo.:E.  D.. 
"      W.  D .  . 

Montana. . . 
Nebraska .  . 


District.  Judges.  Addresses.     App. 

New  Jersey...  .ChasF.  Lynch Newark J919 

Joseph  L.  Bodine. .  rrenion 1920 

New  Mexico..  .CoimNeblett SantaFe 1917 

N.  Y.;  N.D.  .  .Frank  Cooper     .  .Albany 1920 

"    N   D George W.  Ray..  .Bhighamton.    1902 

"    W.  D John  R.  Hazel BuKalo 1900 

"    S.  D Julius  M  Mayer.  .N  Y.  City...  .  1912 

"    S  D Augustus  NHand.N.  Y  City....  1914 

"    S.D JolinC.Knox- N.  Y  City... .1918 

••    S.D Learned  Hand W.Y.  City...  .1909 

"    E.  D T.I  Chatlield.      .Brooklyn 1907 

"    E    D Edwin  L.  Garvin  Brooklyn ....  1918 

N.C.:E.D H  G  Conner Wilson J909 

W.  D. .  .Edwin  Y.  Webb. .  Charlotte.  .  .  .  1919 
.James  E  Bovd.. .  .Grconsboro. . .  1900 

Chas  F.  A midoii. .  Fargo 1896 

.JohnM.  KlUlls.  .   Toledo 1910 

.D  C.Westenhaver. Cleveland. .  .  .  1917 

.John W. Peck.  .  .  .Cincinnati 1919 

.JohuE  .Sater Columbus 1997 

.  R.  L.  Williams Muskogee 1919 

.John  H.  Cotteral  .Gutiuie 1907 

.C.  E.  Wolverton.  .Portland 1905 

,  Robert  S.  Beau .  , 

E.  D J.  W.  Thompson . 

E.  D OB.  Dickinson. . 

M.  D Chas.  B.  Witrner. 

W.'D W. H.S.Thompson. Pittsburgh. 

W.  D Chas.  P.  Orr Pittsburgh . 


■•       W.  D . 

N.Dakota.  . 

Ohio:N  D.  , 

'■     N.  D.. 

"     S.D... 

S.D... 

E.  D.. 

•'     W.  D . 

Oregon 


Pa.: 


Okla 


,  .Portland 1909 

.Phil«lelphia..l912 
.Pli>ladelphia..l914 

.Snnbury 1911 

.1914 
.1909 


Porto  Rico.  .  .  .P.  J.IIamilton....San,tuan 1917 

Rhode  Island .  .  A.  L.  Brown Providence. .  .1896 

S.  Car.:E  D . . .  H.  A.  M.  Smit.li . ,  .  Charleston .  .  .  19ll 
'•      W  D..  .Hy.  H.  Watkins..  .Anderson.  .  .  .  1939 

So.  Dakota Jas.  D.  EUiotl SIouk  Falls.  ,  .1911 

Tenn.:  E.  &  M .  Ed.  T.  Sanford . . .  .KnoxviUe.  .    .  1908 

W.  D (Vacancy) 

Tex.:E.  D W.  Lee  Estes.    . .  .Texarlcana.  .  .  1920 

■'      W  D.  . .  .Du  ValWost San 'uUonio.  .  1916 

"      W.  D  . .  .  W  R  Smith El  Paso   1917 

••      W.  U James  C.  Wilson .  .Ft.  Worth...  .19l9 

"      N.D EdwR.Meek.    .Dallas 189S 

"      S.D Jos  CHutcheson. Houston 1918 

Utah Till  D  .lohnson.    Salt  Lake  CUyI9lD 

Vermont Harland  B  Howe. Burlington. . .  1915 

Va.:E  D E.  Waddlll,.lr     .  .Richmond. ..  .1898 

'•    W.  D H.  C.  McDowell.  .Lynchburg. .  .1901 

Wash.:W.  D.  ..Ed.  E.  Cushman.  .Tacoma 1912 

W.  D.  ..J.  Neterer Seattle 1913 

E.  D...F.  H.  Rudkin Spokane 1911 

W.  Va.:  N.  D . .  . .   (Vacancy) 

S.  D...B.  F.Keller Charleston. .  .1901 

Wi3.:E.  D FA  Geiger MUwauKee. .  .1912 

■•     W.  D (Vacancy) 

Wyoming Joiin  A.  RIner.  .  .  .Cheyeaae.  . . .  1890 


U,  S.  Government — Justices,  Envoys,  Etc. 
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JUSTICES    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    SUPREME    COURT. 


Name. 


John  Jay,  N.  Y 

John  Rutledge,  S.  C 

William  CusiiinK,  Mass — 

James  Wilson,  Pa 

John  Blair,  Va 

Robert  H.  Harrison,  Md.. 

James  Iredell,  N.  C 

Thomas  Johnson,  Md. . . . 
William  Paterson,  N.  J. . . 

John  Rutledge,  S.  C 

Samuel  Chase,  Md 

Oliver  Ellsworth,  Conn. . . . 
Bushrod  Washington,  Va. 

Alfred  Moore,  N.  C 

John  Marshall,  Va 

William  Johnson,  S.  C.  . . 
Brock.  Livingston,  N.  Y.. 

Thomas  Todd,  Ky 

Joseph  Story,  Mass 

Gabriel  Duval,  Md 

Smith  Thompson,  N.  Y.  . 

Robert  Trimble,  Ky 

John  McLean,  Ohio 

Henry  Baldwin,  Pa 

James  M.  Wayne,  Ga. . . . 

Roger  B.  Taney,  Md 

Philip  P.  Barbour,  Va 

John  Catron,  Teiin 

John  McKinley,  Ala 

Peter  V.  Daniel,  Va 

Samuel  Nelson,  N.  Y.  .  .  . 
Levi  Woodbur:-,  N.  H.  .  . 

Robert  C.  Grier,  Pa 

Benj.  R.  Curtis,  Mass 

John  A.  Campbell,  Ala. . . 
Nathan  Clifford.  Me 


Service. 


Term.     Yrs 


1789-1795 
1789-1791 
1789-1810 
1789-1798 
1789-1796 
1789-1790 
1790-1799 
1791-1793 
1793-1806 
1795-1795 
1796-1811 
1796-1800 
1738-1829 
1799-1804 
1801-1835 
1804-1834 
1806-1823 
1807-1826 
1811-1845 
1811-1836 
1823-1843 
1826-1828 
1829-1861 
1830-1846 
1835-1867 
1836-1864 
1836-1841 
1837-1865 
1837-1852 
1841-1860 
1845-1872 
1845-1851 
1846-1870 
1851-1857 
1853-1861 
1858-1881 


6 
2 

21 
9 
7 
1 
9 
2 

13 

i5 

4 
31 

5 
34 
30 
17 
19 
34 
25 
20 

2 
32 
16 
32 
28 

5 
28 
15 
19 
27 

6 
24 

6 

8 
23 


1745 
1739 
1733 
1742 
1732 
1745 
1751 
1732 
1745 
1739 
1741 
1745 
1762 
1755 
1755 
1771 
1757 
1765 
1779 
1752 
1767 
1777 
1785 
1779 
1790 
1777 
1783 
1786 
1780 
1785 
1792 
1789 
1794 
1809 
1811 
1 1803 


1829 
1800 
1810 
1798 
1800 
1790 
1799 
1819 
1806 
1800 
1811 
1807 
1829 
1810 
1835 
1834 
1823 
1826 
1845 
1844 
1843 
1828 
1861 
1844 
1867 
1864 
1841 
1865 
1852 
1860 
1873 
1851 
1870 
1874 
1889 
1881 


Name. 


Noah  H.  Swayne,  Ohio. . 
Samuel  F.  Miller,  Iowa.. 

David  Davis,  111 

Stephen  J.  Field,  Cal ,  .  . 
Salmon  P.  Chase,  Ohio.  . 

William  Strong,  Pa 

Joseph  P.  Bradley,  N.  J. 

Ward  Hunt,  N.  Y 

Morrison  R.  Watte,  Ohio. 

John  M.  Harlan,  Ky 

William  B.  Woods,  Ga 

Stanley  Matthews,  Ohio. .. 

Horace  Gray,  Mass 

Samuel  Blatchford,  N.  Y.  . 
Lucius  Q.  C.  Lamar,  Miss. 

Melville  IV.  Fiiller,  111 

David  J.  Brewer,  Kan.  .  .  . 
Henry  B.  Brown,  Mich. . . . 

George  Shiras,  Jr.,  Pa 

Howell  E.  Jackson,  Tenn.  . 

Edward  D.  White,  La 

Rufus  W.  Peckhara,  N.  Y. 

Joseph  McKenna,  Cal 

Oliver  W.  Holmes,  Mass... 

William  R.  Day,  Ohio 

William  H.  Moody,  Mass.. 
Horace  H.  Lurton,  Tenn... 
Charles  E.  Hughes,  N.  Y. . 
Willis  Van  Devanter,  Wyo. 

Joseph  R.  Lamar,  Ga 

Edward  D.  White,  La 

Mahlon  Pitney,  N.  J 

Jas.  C.  McReynolds,  Tenn. 
Louis  D.  Brandeis,  Mass.  . 
John  H.  Clarke,  Ohio 


Sekvice. 


Term.     Yrs 


1861-1881 

1862-1890 

1862-1877 

18G3-1897 

1864-1873 

1870-1880 

1870-1892 

1872-1882 

1874-1888 

1877-1911 

1880-1887 

1881-1889 

1881-1902 

1882-1893 

1888-1893 

1888-1910 

1889-1910 

1890-1906 

1892-1903 

1893-1895 

1894-1910 

1895-1909 

1898- 

1902- 

1903- 

1906-1910 

1909-1914 

1910-1916 

1910-. . 

1910-1916 

1910-.. 

1912-.. 

1914-.. 

1916-.. 

1916-.. 


20 
28 
15 
34 

9 
10 
22 
10 
14 
34 

7 

8 
21 
11 

5 
22 
21 
16 
11 

2 
16 
14 


e 

o 

« 

1804 
1816 
1815 
1816 
1808 
1808 
1813 
1811 
1816 
1833 
1824 
1824 
1828 
1820 
1825 
1833 
1837 
1836 
1832 
1832 
1845 
1838 
1843 
1841 
1849 
1853 
1844 
1862 
1859 
1857 
1845 
1858 
1802 
1856 
1857 


1884 
1890 
1888 
1899 
1873 
1895 
1892 
1886 
1888 
1911 
1887 
1889 
1902 
1893 
1893 
1910 
1910 
1913 
1910 
1895 

i'JOQ 


1917 
1914 


1916 


■ 


Names  of  the  Chief  Justices  In  Italics. 


UNITED    STATES    CIVIL    SERVICE    COMMISSION. 

President — Martin  A.  Morrison,  Indiana,  55,000.  Commissioners — Geo.  R.  Wales,  Vermont,  S5,000; 
Mrs.  Helen  H.  Gardener,  District  of  Columbia,  S5,000.  Chief  Examiner — Herbert  A.  Filer,  Maryland,  S3,  jOO, 
Secretary— John  T.  Doyle,  New  York,  82,500. 


SUPERINTENDENTS    OF    MINTS. 


Carson  City . .  (Equipped  as  Assay  Office) , 

Wm.  A.  Burns,  Assaypr  in  charge 
New  Orleans Leonard  Magruder 


Philadelphia Adam  M.  .Toyce 

San  Francisco Thaddeus  W.  H.  Sliaiiahan 

Denver Thomas  Annear 


UNITED    STATES    SUB-TREASURIES. 
The  Sub-Treasuries  were  discontinued  by  an  act  ot  Congress,  approved  May  29,  1920,  and  taking  final 
effect  July  1,  1921.     The  office  at  Boston  was  abolished  Oct.  25,  1920;  and  that  at  Chicago,  Nov.  3,  1920. 
The  New  York  ofllce  was  notion  the  programme  to  close.    In  point  of  fact,  the  Sub-Treasuries  were  merged 
mth  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  at  the  various  cities. 


UNITED    STATES    ENVOYS    TO    CREAT    BRITAIN. 


Presidents. 


Washington . 

John  Adams. 
Jefferson  . . . 

Madison . . .  . 

Monroe 

J.  Q.  Adams 


Reiiresentatives. 


Thomas  Pinckney. .  . 
Rufus  King 


Jackson. 


Tyler. . . 
Polk  .  . 

Taylor'.*. 

Fillmore 
Pierce . . 


James  Monroe* 

William  Pinkney 

Jonathan  Russell,  ch.  d'aff . 

John  Qulncy  Adams 

J.  Adams  Smith,  ch.  d'aff .. 

Richard  Rush 

Rufus  King 

Albert  Gallatin 

W.  B.  Lawrence,. cli.  d'aff.. 

James  Barbour 

Louis  McLane 

Wash'gton  Irving,  ch.  d'aff. 

Martin  Van  Buren 

Aaron  Vail,  ch.  d'aff 

Andrew  Stevenson 

Edward  Everett 

Louis  McLane 

George  Bancroft 

J.  C.  B.  Davis,  ch.  d'aff  .   . 

Abbott  Lawrence 

Joseph  R.  Ingersoll 

I  James  Buchanan 


Stales. 

Yr. 

S.  C.  . 

1792 

N.  Y.. 

1796 

" 

1796 

Va 

1803 

Md . .  . 

1806 

R.  I  . 

1811 

Mass. . 

1815 

1817 

Pa  ... 

1817 

N.  Y.. 

1825 

Pa  .. . 

1826 

N.  Y.. 

IH27 

Va. . .  . 

1828 

Del . .  . 

1829 

N.  Y.. 

1831 

1831 

•'    . 

1H32 

Va. . . . 

1836 

Mass. . 

1811 

Md..  . 

1815 

N.  Y. 

1846 

Mass. . 

1849 

** 

1849 

Pa  ... 

1852 

Pa  .  .. 

1853 

PRESIDENTS. 


Pierce 

Buchanan.. 
Lincoln  . . .  . 
Johnson . . . 

Grant 


Representatives. 


I  States    Yr 


George  M.  Dallas 

Charles  Francis  Adams. 


Hayes . 


Garfield  .  . . 
Arthur  ... 
Cleveland  . 
B.  Harrison 
Cleveland  . 
McKinley.. 


Roosevelt . . 


Taft 

Wilson . 


Reverdy  Johnson 

John  Lothrop  Motley  .   . . . 

Robert  C.  Schenck 

Edwards  Plerrepont 

Jolm  Welsh 

Wm.  J.  Hopnin,  ch.  d'aff. . 
James  Russell  Lowell 


Edward  J.  Phelps 

Robert  T.  Lincoln 

Thos.  F.  Bayard,  amb... 
John  Hay,  ambassador.  . 
Henry  White,  ch.  d'aff... 
Joseph  H.  Choate,  amb  . 

Whitelaw  Reld,  amb .  . .  . 


Walter  H.  Page,  amb. 
.Tohn  W.  Davis,  amb. 


Pa. . .. 

Mass. 

Md  . .' 
Mass. 
Ohio. 
N.  Y. 
Pa  .  . 
N.  Y. 
Mass. 


Vt... 

Ill . . . 

Del.. 
Ohio. 
R.  I.. 
N.  Y. 


W.  Va, 


1856 
1856 
1861 
1861 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1876 
1877 
1S79 
1880 
1880 
1880 
18S5 
1889 
1893 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1899 
1905 
1909 
1913 
1918 
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U .  S.  Gov't — British  and  French  Envoys. 


UNiTED  STATES  ENVOYS  TO  FRANCE. 


Presidents 


Confed'ation 
Wiiahington . 


John  Adams 

Jefferson  . . . 
Madison . . . . 


Monroe. 
Jacl<son. 


V  :in  Buren . 
T>!er 


^olk 


Representatives. 


Thomas  Jefferson 

William  Short,  eh.  d'aff  . .  . 

Gouveriiem-  Morris 

James  Monroe 

Charles  C.  Pinokney 

'  Charita  C.  Piuckney .  .  .  . 

John  Marshall 

Elbridge  Gerry 

Oliver  Ellsworth 

■William  Vans  Murray.    . 

William  R.  Davie 

Robert  R.  Livingston 

John  Armstrong 

Jonathan  Russell,  ch.  d'aff . 

Joel  Barlow 

William  H.  Crawford 

Henry  Jackson,  ch.  d'aff. . . 

Albert  Gallatin 

James  Brown 

William  C.  Rivea 

Nathaniel  Niles,  ch.  d'aff  . 

Edward  Livingston 

Thomas  P.  Barton,  ch.  d'aff. 
Lewis  Caas 


Henry  Ledyard,  ch.  d'all. 

William  R.  King 

J.  L.  Martin,  eh.  d'aff.    . 


States    Yr 


Va. 


N.  Y. 
V.-i 


s.  _c . 

Va  .'. 
Masj. 
Ct. 


Md . . 
N.  C 
N.Y. 

R.  I  '. 

Ct... 
Ga. . . 
Ky.  . 
Pa  .'. 
La  .  . 
Va. . , 
vt... 

La  .  . 
Pa  .  . 
Ohio. 


Mich. 
Ala.  . 
N.  C 


1790 
170J 
17;'; 
179(1 
1797 
1797 
1797 
1799 
1799 
1799 
1801 
180! 
1810 
18H 
1811 

18l:j 

ISdi 
182  i 
1829 
183-; 
183:! 
18T. 
I8:t(> 
I8:i'i 
is;(.i 

ISl.f 
IBIt 
1810 


]»itEc>ll>Ui\Ta 


Polk , 

'l'!i.>'lor 

rill  more. . . 
Pierce 


Buchanan.. 
Liiiciiln. ..  , 
JoliiiS)ii.  .  . 


tiiMIII, 

II:n'i  3 

(ijirlicld  .  .  . 
Avtlnir.   .   .  . 

f'IeV(M!lIKl    .  . 

IV.  Il;.,rrisjn. 

( ;lc\'!'l:iii(l. . . 
McKiiilt^y..  . 
Uoos.n'elt . .. 


l-iifi.. 


Wiis  )ii 


Representatives. 


States  I  Yr 


Richard  Rush 

William  C.  Rives 

Henry  S.  Sanford,  ch.  d'aff. , 

John  Y.  Mason 

W.  R.  Calhoun,  ch.  d'ff  .  . . 

Charles  J.  Faulkner 

William  L.  Dayton 

John  Bigelow 

.John  Hay,  ch.  d'aff 

John  A.  Dix 

Kllhu  B.  Washburne 

Edward  F.  Noyes 

Levi  P.  Morton 


Robert  M.  McLane 

Whitelaw  Reld 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge 

Jas.  B.  Eustis,  ambassador . 
Horace  Porter,  ambass  idor . 

Robert  S.  McCormick,  arab 
Henry  White,  ambas3.'-dor 

Robert  Bacon,  ambassador . 
Myron  T.  Herrick 

William  G.  Sharp 

Hugh  C.  Wallace 


Pa  . 

Va.   . 

Ct!'..' 
Va.. 
S.  C. 
Va.. 
N.J. 
N.  Y. 
111.  .  . 
N.  Y. 
111..  . 
Ohio. 
N.  Y. 

Md..' 
N.  Y. 
Mass. 
La.. 
N.  Y. 

Ill . .  .' 
R .  I   . 

N.  Y. 
Ohio . 


1817 
1849 
1849 
1S53 
1853 
1859 
1860 
ISSI 
1.SG4 
18ti6 
1S66 
1869 
1877 
1881 
1881 
1885 
1889 
1892 
1893 
1897 
1897 
1905 
1907 
1909 
1909 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1919 


FRENCH    ENVOYS    TO    THE    UNITED    STATES. 


Govern- 
ment. 


Louis  XVI.. 


Convention . 
Directory. . . 


Consulate .  .  . 
Napoleon  J . . 
Louis  XVIli'. 

Charles  X .  . .' 

L.  PWlippe." '. 


L.  Napoleon. 
Napoleon  III . 


Reprcseutalives. 


Count  de  Moustier  . 
M.  Otto,  ch.  d'alf.. . 
Colonel  Ternant.  ... 
Edmond  C.  Genet .  . 

Joseph  Fauchet 

Pierre  Auguste  Adet . 


L.  A.  Pichon,  cli.  d'aff . 

General  Turreau 

M.  Seruricr 


G.  Hyde  de  Neuvllle 

Count  de  Meoou,  ch.  d'aff 

Baron  de  Mareuil 

Count  de  Menou,  ch.  d'aff 

Rou.\  de  Rochelle 

M.  Serurier 

Alphonse  Pageot,  ch.  d'aff 

Edouard  Pontois 

Alphonse  Pageot,  ch.  d'aff 

L.AdolphAimeFourlerde  Bacourt 
Alphonse  Joseph  Yver  Pageot .  .  . 
Guillaume  Tell  Lavallee  Poussin . 
E.  A.  Olivier  Sain  de  Boislecomte. 

Count  de  Sartiges 

Viscount  Jules  Treilhard,  ch.  d'aff 


Yr 


178'! 
1780 1 
1791 
179,7 
1791 
179.) 
9") 
1801 
180.5 
ISll 
1811 
ISld 
18:'.' 
ISil 
1837 
!8i0 
18!  I 
1835 
1837 
1830 
1810 
1813 
1818 
18,50 
1851 
1859 


tiOVEHN- 

.MIO.N'T. 


NapoltHJU  III . 


Nal.  Defence.. 
Prcs  Thiers. . . 

Pr.  MacMahon 


Pics  (;rev.v. .  . 
Pics.  Carnot.. 

Prcs.  Faure . . . 

Prcs.  Loubet.. 

Prcs.  Fallieres 
Prcs.  I'oiiicare. 
Pr.  Dcs:;hanel . 
Pr.  Millerand . 


Representatives. 


Henri  Mercier 

Viscount  Jules  Treilhard,  ch.  d'aff 
Louis  de  Oeofroy,  ch.  d'aff.  .  ,  . 

Marquis  de  Moutholon 

Jules  Berthemy 

Count  de  Faveniey,  ch.  d'aff . . 

Prevost  Paradol 

Jules  Berthemy 

Viscount  Jules  Treilhard 

Henry  de  Bellonet,  ch.  d'aff . . . 

Marquis  de  Noailles 

A  Baitholdi 

F.  de  V.augelas,  cli.  d'aff 

Mamime  Outrey 

Theodore  J.  D.  Roiistaa 

J.  Patenotre 


ambassador . 


Jules  Cambon,  ambassador..  , . 
Jean  J.  Jusserand,  amb.'kssador . 


Yr 

1860 
1863 

1864 
1865 
1866 
1869 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1874 
1376 
1877 
1882 
1891 
1891 
1893 
1893 
1899 
1898 
1902 
1906 
1913 
192(1 
1920 
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UNITED    STATES    ENVOYS    TO    FOREIGN    COUNTRIES. 

AMBASSADORS    (517,500    Each). 


Argentina— Frederick  J.  Stinison,  Mass.;  Craig  W. 

Wadsworth,  Sec. 
Belgium — Brand  VVheelock,  Ohio;  Halle  H.  Johnson, 

Sec. 
Brazil — Edwin  V.  Morgan,  N.  Y.;  H.  F.  A.  Schoen- 

teld.  Sec. 
Chile — Joseph  H.  Shea,  Ind.;  Nerval  Richardson,  Sec. 
I^ance — Hugh  C.  WrtUace,  Mo.;  Perry  Belden,  Sec. 
Great  Britain — John  W.  Davis,  W.  Va.;  J.  B.  Wright, 

Counsellor;  L.  L.  Wlnslow,  Sec, 


Italy — Robert  U.  Johnson,  N.  Y.;  Sheldon  L.  Crosbyt 

Sec. 
Japan — Roland  S.   Morris,   Pa.;   J.   W.   Ballantlne, 

Japanese  Sec. 
Mexico — Geo.    T.    Summerlln,    Counsellor;    M.    E. 

Hanna,  Sec. 
Peru — N.  E.  Gonzales,  So.  Car.;  W.  B.  Southworth, 

Sec. 
Spain — Joseph  E.  WiUard,  Va.;  J.  C.  Dunn,  Sec.  ^ 


MINISTERS   (SIO.OOO  Each,  E.xcept  China,  Cuba,   Czecho-Slovakia,  Netherlands  and  Poland,  512,000 

Each;  and  Liberia,  55,000). 

Netherlands — William    Phillips;    Norman    Armour' 


Bolivia — S.  A.  Maglnnls,  Utah;  S.  W.  Morgan,  Sec. 
Bulgaria — Chas.  S.  Wilson,  Sec.  of  Legation. 
China — Charles  R.  Crane,  Mass.;  A.  B.  Ruddock, 

Sec. 
Colombia— Hoffman  Philip,  N.  Y.;  W.  M.  Swift,  Sec. 
Costa  Rica — John  F.  Martin,  Sec.  of  Le;;ation. 
Cuba — Boaz  W.  Long,  N.  Mex.;  Francis  Wlilts,  Sec. 
Czecho-Slovakia — Richard  Crane,'  111.;  W.  S.  Howell, 

Jr.,  Sec. 
Denmark — Jos.  C.  Grew,   Mass.;   T.  H.   Anderson, 

Tr     S'^o 
Dominica— W.  W.  Russell,  Dist.  of  Col. 
Ecuador — Chas^  S.  Hartman,  Mont.;  P.  L.  Cable,  Sec. 
Greece — Edward  Capps,  111.;  A.  H.  Frazier,  Sec. 
Guatemala — Menton  McMillin,  Tenn.;  H.  S.  Goold, 

Sec. 
Hayti — A.  Baillv-Blanchard,  La.;  C.  C.  Jordan,  Sec. 
Honduras — Willing  Spencer,  Sec.  of  Legation. 
Liberia — Jos.  L.  Jolmson,  Ohio;  R.  C.  Bundy,  Sec. 
Luxemburg — (See  Netherlands). 
Montenegro — (See  Greece). 
Morocco — Maxwell  Blake,  Mo. 


Sec. 

Nicaragua — Benj.  L.  Jefferson,  Col. 
Norway — A.  G.  Schmedoman,  Wis.;  Chas.  B.  Curtis, 

Sec. 
Panama — Wm.  J.  Price,  Ky. 
Paraguay — Daniel  F.  Mooney,  Ohio;  S.  S.  Dickson, 

Sec. 
Persia — John  L.  Caldwell,  Kan.;  C.  V.  H.  Engert, 

Sec. 
Poland — Hugh  S.  Gibson,  Cal.;  J.  C.  White,  Sec. 
Portugal — Thos.  H.  Birch,  N.  J.;  Rich.  E.  Pennoyer, 

Sec. 
Rouinania — Chas.  J.  Vopicka,  III.;  J.  G.  Bailey,  Sec. 
Salvador — Peter  A.  Jay,  Rhode  Island. 
Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes — H.  P.  Dodge,  Mass. 
Siam — G.  W.  P.  Hunt.  Ariz. 

Sweden — Ira  Nelson  Morris,  111.;  J.  T.  Marriner,  Sec. 
Switzerland — Harapsou  Gary,  Tex. 
Uruguay — Robert  Emmett  Jeffery,  Ark.;  O.  B.  Har- 

rlman.  Sec. 
Venezuela — Preston  Mc.  Goodwin,  Okla.;  John  C. 

Wiley,  Sec. 


STATES. 


FOREIGN    ENVOYS    IN    THE    UNITED 

AMBASSADORS. 

Great  Britain — Sir  Auckland  Geddes;  Ronald  C. 
Lindsay,  Counsellor.- 

Hungary — 

Italy — Senator  Rolando  Ricci.  v 

Japan — Kljuro  Shidehara;  Kokl  Hirota,  Sec;  Akira 
Den,  Financial  Attacne. 

Mexico — Senor  Salvador  Diego-Fernandez. 

Peru — ^Frederioo  A.  Pezet;  Senor  Eduardo  Higgtnson, 
Com'l  Attache. 

Russia— Boris  Baclimetieff;  Henry  de  Bach,  Coun- 
sellor; Serge  Uglict,  Fin.  Attache. 

Spain — Don  Juan  Ri'^r.o  y  Gayangos;  Don  Juan  F. 
de  Cardenas,  Counsellor;  Don  Vic.  S.  Cuesta,  Sec. 


Argentina — Dr.  Tomas  A.  Le  Breton;  Dr.  Felipe  A. 
Espil,  Sec;  Col.  J.  E.  Vaccareza,  MUit.  Attache. 

Austria — ■ 

Belgium — Baron  de  Cartier  de  Marchlenne;  Chas. 
Symon,  Counsellor. 

Brazil — Augusto  Cochrane  de  Alencar;  L.  A.  G.  do 

Amaral,  Sec. 
Chile — Don  Beltran  Mathieu;  Don  Luis  F.  Yanez, 

Sec;  Don  E.  E.  Bello,  Com".  Couns'l. 
France — J.  J.  Jusserand;  Prince  of  Beam,  Counsellor; 

M.  Heilmann,  Com'l  Attache. 


MINISTERS. 


Bolivia— Alberto  Cortadcll.ns,  Sec. 

Bulgaria — Stephen  Panaretoft;  Dr.  P.  Lessmoff,  Sec. 

China — 

Colombia — Dr.  Carlos  A.  Ureta;  Senor  Carlo  Wribe, 

Sec. 
Costa  Rica — Dr.  Octavio  Beeche. 
Cuba — Dr.  Carlos  M.  de  Cespedes;  Dr.  Arturo  P.  y 

Almeida,  Sec;  P.  A.  Bonet,  Com'l  Attache. 
Czecho-Croat  Rep. — Dr.  Bediich  Stepanek. 
Denmark — Conatantin  Brun;  Commander  V.  Marthe- 

Brun,  See. 
Dominica — Emilio  Jo;;bert. 
Ecuador— Dr.  Don  Rauicl  H.  ilhzaldo;  Don  Miguel 

A.  de  Ycaza,  £iec.  .  ^    ■,       t,    t,     ^ 

Finland — Armas  H.  Saastamomen;  Judge  E.  Ilyes, 

Counsellor.  ^  ,. 

Greece — Georges  Roussos;  Kimon  Colias,  Sec. 
Guatemala — Dr.  Julio  Bianchi. 
Hayti — Cnarles  Moravia;  Albert  Blanchei,.  Sec. 
Honduras — Don   J.    A.    L.    Gutierrez;    Don   R.    C 

Diaz,  Sec.  „        ,         .^  , 

Montenegro — Gen.  Antoine  Gvosdcnovitcli. 
Netherlands— J.  T.  Cremer;  Dr.  W.  H.  de  Beaufort, 

Counsellor;  Dr.  D.  H.  Andreae,  Com  1  Attache. 
Nicaragua — Alejandro  Cesar. 


3ec.;  W., 


Norway — H.  H.  Brvn;  Erik  K.  B.  Arentz, 

T.  M.  de  Morgenstierne,  Com'l  Adviser. 
Panama^Dr.    Don    Behs.ario    Porras;    Don    J.    E. 

Lefevre,  Sec. 
Paraguay — Manuel  Gondra. 
Persia — Mirza  Abdul  All  Khan,  Sadlgh-es-Saltaneh; 

All  Asghar  Khan,  Sec. 
Poland — Priace  Casimir  Lubomirski;  Francis  Pulaski, 

Counsellor. 
Portugal — Viscount  d'  Alte;  Justiuo  de  Moutalvao 

Sec 
Roumaiiia — Basilet  Stoica. 
Salvador — Don  Silvacior  Sol. 
Serbs,    Croats,    and    Slovoiies — Jovats    jovanovlts; 

Alexandre  V.  Gviorgevitch,  Bee 
Siam — Phya  P.   Karivvong.'^s;  Edw.  H.   Loftus,  Sec. 
Sweden — j.  de  La.!!erberg,  Sec;  John  A.  Millar,  Com'l 

Attache. 
Switzerland — Marc  Peter;  Dr.  Conrad  Jenny,  Sec; 

C.  A.  Ilofiman,  Com'l  Sec. 
Turkey —  ,        „    ^    t, 

Uruguay — Dr.  Jacobo  Varela;  Hugo  V.  de  Pena,  Sec. 
Venezuela — Dr.  Don  Santos  A.  Dorainlci;  Don  Luia 

Chuvion,  Sec. 


CABINET    OF    THE    "REPUBLIC    OF    IRELAND." 

Forestry  and  Fisheries  later  were  added. 
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Chief  Foreign  Cabinets. 


BELGIUM. 

Minister  of  Home 


CHIEF    FOREIGN    CABINETS. 

(As  of  JJovember  15,  1920.) 


iffalrs — Carton  de 


I'rera-Ur  and 
Wiart. 

yHnisler  of  Justice — Emile  Vaadervc-lcle. 
Minister  of  Railways — Mr.  Neujeau. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs — Mr.  Jcspar. 
Minister  of  Public  Works — Mr    Anseele. 
Minister  of  Finance — Mr.  Thciiuis. 
Minister  of  Science  and  Art — Julo.s  Dcstree. 

Uinisler  of  War — Mr.  Devcze. 
Minister  of  Industry — Mr.  Wauters. 

Uiuisler  of  Colonies — Louis  Franck. 

Minister  for  Devastated  Reyions — Alois  van  de  Vyvere 
Minister  of  A'jricullure — Mr.  Kuzette. 

CZECHO-SLOVAKIA. 

/'rime  Minister  ond  Interior — Dr   Jau  Ceriiy. 
ilinister  of  Foreign  Affairs — Dr.  liduard  Beuos. 
Minister  of  Finance — Dr.    Karel   Englis. 
Minister  of  National  Defense — Gen.  Otaker  Husack 
Jlnister  of  Justice — Dr.  A.  Popelka. 
Minister  of  Commerce,  Industry  and  Foreign  Trade — 

Dr.  R.  Hotowetz. 
Minister  of  Agriculture — Dr.  V.  Brdlik. 
minister  of  Pv.bllc  Worls — Dr.  F.  Kovarik. 
Minister  of  Railroads — Di .  Inc.  V.  Burger. 
yftnister  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs — Dr.  M.  Fatka. 
Minister  of  National  Education — Dr.  Josef  Susta. 
Minister  of  Fond  Supply — Leopold  Prusa. 
Minister  of  Social  Welfare — Dr.  Josef  Gruber. 
Minister  of  Public  Health — Dr.  L.  Prochazka. 
I'lenipotentiary  Minister  for  Slomkla — Dr.   Martin 

Micura. 
^■linister  for   the    Vnificalion   of  the  Laics — Dr.   V 

Fajuor. 

DENMARK. 
Premier  and  Minister  of  Finance — Niels  Neer^aard. 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs — Harald  Scavenius. 
Minister  of  Defense — Klaus   Berutsen. 
Minister  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs — I.  C.  Clu-lstenisen. 
Minister  of  Public  Wcrhs — M.  N.  Slebsaser. 
Minister   of  Agriculture — Tli.   Mad-sen-Mygdal. 
i'linister  of  Justice — Sveiiuing  Rytter. 
Minister  •)/  ihe  Interior — Sigurd  Berg. 
Minister  of  Education — Jac.  Appel. 
Minister  of  Commerce — Tliyge  Roti)e. 

FINLAND. 

i'remler — Rafael  Erich  . 
I'oreign  Affairs — Rudolf  Hol.sti. 
fvstice — O.  Hi.  Graufelt. 
Interior — Albeit  von  Hellens. 
War — B.  Jalauder. 
v'inance — J.  V artio vnara. 
Agriculture — E.  Hahl. 
iJducation — Lauri  Inf<mail. 
'  ommerce — Hj.  Procope. 
'  'ommunicatoons — Maguus  Lavonius. 
•iocial  Affairs — V.  Joukahainen. 
■■'ood — K.  V.  Vuoko.ski. 

FRANCE. 

Premier    and    Minister-   Foreign,    Affairs — Georges 

Leygues. 
.Minister  War — Andre  Lefevre. 
Minister  Marine — Landry . 
Minister  Justice — Gustave  Lhopiteau. 
Minister  Finance — Francois   Marsal. 
Minister  Interior — Steog. 
Minister  Commerce — Isaac. 
Minister  Agrindlure — Henri  Rleard. 
Minister  Public  Works — Leirocfiucr. 
Minister  Colonies — Albert  Sarraut. 
Minister   Public  Instruclion — Andro   Honnorat. 
^finisier  Labor  and  Social  Foresight — Jaurdain. 
Minister  Social   Hygiene — J.  L.   Breton. 
Minister  Liberated  Regions — Ogier. 
\(inister  of  Pensions — Maginot. 

GERMANY. 

Premier — Herr   Conslantin   FehrenbacU. 
Interior — Herr  Koch. 
I'oreign  Affairs — Dr.  Walter  Simons. 
i''lnance — Dr.  Wlrth. 
Economics — Herr  Scholz. 
rrea&ury — Herr  von  Raumer. 
Pasts  and  Telegraphs — Herr  Johann  Giesbert. 
t'tefense — Herr  Gessler. 
foodt — Herr  Hermes. 
'ofnmunicatian,'! — Gen.  Groeuer. 
ftisttce — Karl  Helnzc. 


GREECE. 

Premier,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  JtisUCe— 

George  Rha!!is. 
Minister  of  Interior  and  Ad  Interim  of  Cornmunica' 
tions — M .  Baledrls. 
Minister  of  Finance  and  of  Food  Supplies — Nikolas 

Kalogeropoulos. 
Minister  of  War — Demetrios  Gounaris. 
Minister     of    Education     and     Pensions — Theodore 

Zalinis. 
Minister    of    National  Economy    and    Agricnllnre—^ 

Petro  Matiromeghaelis. 
Minister  of  Murine — Johsi  Rliallis. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Prime  Minister  and  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury — David 

Lloyd  George. 
Minister  Without  Portfolio — Sir  L.  Worthlngton-Evarii. 
Lord  President  of  the  Council — Arthur  J.  Balfour. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — Austen  Chamberlain. 
Lord  Cliancelior — Lord  Birkenhead. 
Lord  Privy  .Seal  and  Leader  of  the  Home  of  Comnioi(,i 

— A.  Boiiar  I^aw. 
Secretary  for  Home  Affairs — Edward  Sliortt. 
Secretary  for  Fureion  Affairs — Earl  Curzon. 
Secretary  for  Colonics — Viscount  Miinor. 
Secretary  for  M'ar — Winston  S.  GhurchiU. 
Secretary  for  India — LO.  S.  Montagu. 
President  Board  Trade — Sir  Robert  S.  tlor/io. 
Minister  of  Labor — T.  J.  Macnamara. 
First  Lord  of  tlie  Admiralty — Walter  L.oug, 
Minister  of  Transport — Sir  Eric  Geddcs. 
President  Board  Agriculture — Lord  I.oe. 
President  Board  Education — H.  A.  L.  Fiaher. 
Secretary  for  ."icotland — R.  Munro. 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland^— Waconni  Fiencli. 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland — Sir  Hamar  Greenwood. 

HOLLAND. 

Minister  Interior — Dr.  Ch.  J.  M.  Rwya  de  Bcereii- 

brouck. 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs — Dr.  H.  A.  van  Karncbeek. 
Minister  Navy — Lieut.  Gen.  W.  F.  Pop. 
Minister  Finance — S.  de  Vries,  Cz. 
Minister  War — Lieut.  Gen.  W.  F.  Pop. 
Minister  Agriculture — H.  A.  Van  Yasolsteyn. 

ITALY. 
Premier    and    Minister    of    the    Ini:i'iOT — Giovuimi 

Giolitti. 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs — Count  Carlo  Sfor/^a. 
Minister  of  Colonies — Prof.  Luigi  Rossi. 
Minister  of  Justice  and  Cults — Prof.  I.ulgi  Fora.. 
Minister  of  Finances — Hon.  Francesco  Tedesco 
Minister  of  the  Treasury — Hon.  Filippo  Meda. 
Minister  of  War — Hon.  Ivanhoe  Bonomi. 
Minister  of  Ihe  Navy — Admiral  Giovanni  Seclii. 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction — Prof.  Benedetto  Croce. 
Minister  of  Public  Works — Hon.  Camillo  Peano. 
Minister  of  Agriculturt — Hon.  Dr.  Gliiseppe  Miolieli 
Minister   of  Industry   and  Commerce — Prof.   Giulio 

Alesslo. 
Minister  of  Posts  and  Telegraph — Hon.  Rosarlo  Pa.>i- 

qualino  Vassallo. 
Minisier  of  Redeemed  Lands — Hon.   Dr.   Giovainil 

Rainer. 
Minister  of  Labor  and  Social  Prmldf-nce — Hon.  Arturo 

Labrlola. 

JAPAN. 
Premier — Mr.  Takashi  Hara. 

Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs — Count  Yasuya  Uchida. 
Minisier  for  Home  Affairs — Mr.  Takejiro  Tokonanil. 
Minister  of  the  Nacy — Baron  Tomosaburo  Kato. 
Minister  of  Finance — Viscount  Korekiyo  Takahashl. 
Minister  for  Agriculture  andCommerce — Baron  Tat.s\io 

Yamamoto 
Minister  of  War — Baron  Gilchl  Tanaka. 
Minister  of  Communication — Mr.  Utaro  Noda. 
Minister  of  Education — Mr.  Tokugoro  Nakahashi 
Minister  of  Justice — Count  Enldchi  Ohkl. 

NORWAY. 

Prime  Minister  atid  Minister  of  Justice — Halvorsen. 

Foreign  Affairs — Michelet. 

Finance — Hagemp  Bull. 

Public  XVorks—Mlddelthoa. 

Agriculture — Jahren. 

Labor — KUngenberg. 

Provisions — Rye  Holmboe. 

Commerce — Meyer  Bruun. 

Defense — Wef  ring . 

Worship  and  Public  Instruction — Rlrtdervold  Jensen. 


Chief  Foreign  Cabinets. 
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EUROPEAN  CABINETS— Co«ri»WC(J. 


POLAND. 

Premier — Vlnccut  Witos. 

Vice  Premier — Ignatius  DiiS2yn9ki. 

Minister  of  the  Interior — Leopold  Skulski. 

Minister  of  Foreign   Affairs — Prince   Eustachy   Sa- 

pieha. 
Minister  of  War — Lieut.  Gen.  Caaimir  SosnUowskl. 
Minister  of  Finance — Ladislaus  Grabski. 
Minister  of  Justice — Stanislaus  Nowodworski. 
Minister  of  Religion  and  Pvbllc  Education — Mathiaa 

Rata). 
Minister  of  Agriczdture — Julius  Poniatowsld. 
Minister  of  Industry  and  Commerce — Dr.   Wieslaw 

Chrzanowski. 
Minister  of  Hailroads — Dr.  Casimir  Bartel. 
Minister    of   Postal    and    Telegraph — Dr.    Ladislaus 

Steslowicz. 
Minister  of  Public  Works — -Gabriel  Narutowicz. 
Minister  of  Labor — Edward  Peplowski. 


Minister  of  Piiblic   Health — Dr.  Witold  Chodzko. 
Minister  of  Aprovization — Stanislaus  Sliwinski. 
Minister  of  Citltvre  and  Art — John  Heurich. 
Minister  of  the  Former  Province  of  Prussia — Ladislaus 
Kucharski. 

SERBS,  CROATS  &  SLOVENES    (Kingdom   of) 

Premier — Dr.  Milcnko  Vcsnitch. 

Foreign  Affairs — Dr.  A.  Trurabitch. 

Agriculture — Henry  Krizman. 

Finance — -Dr.  V.  Veljkovitch. 

War  and   Navy — Branko  Jovanovltcli. 

Commerce  and  industries — Dr.  Moucilo  Nintohllch. 

SWEDEN. 

Prime  Minister — Baron  Louis  de  Geer. 
Minister  Foreign  Affairs — Count  H.  WrauRol. 
Minister  Defense — Maj.  Gen.  Hammarskjdld. 
Minister  Finance — H.  Tamm. 
Minister  Agriculture — Prof.  H.  Hansson. 


LATIN-AMERICAN    PREMIERS. 


There  are,  strictly  speaking,  no  Premiers  in  the  Latin-Ameiican  countries.  In  the  following  list  the  chief 
member  of  the  Cabinet  is  named  with  his  portfolio. 


Argentina — Domingo  E.  Salaberry  (Interior). 
Bolivia — Jose  M.  Escalier  (Foreign). 
Brazil — Alfredo  Pinto  (Interior  and  Justice). 
Chile — Pedro  Garcia  de  la  Huerta  (Interior). 
Colombia — Luis  Cuervo  Marquez    (Interior). 
Costa   Rica — Alejandro   Alvarado   Quiros    (Foreign, 

Worship  and  Cliaritics). 
Cuba — Pablo  Desvcrniuc  (State). 
Ecuador — Delfln  B.  Trevino   (Interior  and  Public 

Works) . 
Guatemala — Luis  Pedro  Agulrre  (Foreign). 
Haytl — Justin  Barau  (Foreign  and  Justice). 


Honduras — Jose  Maria  Ochoa  Velasquez  (Interior 
and  Justice). 

Mexico — Clodovco  Valenzuela  (Interior). 

Nicar.igua — Dr.  Venancio  Montalvau  (Interior  and 
Police). 

Panama — Ricardo  J.  Alfaro  (Interior  and  Justice). 

Paraguay — Jose  Guggiari  (Interior). 

Peru — -German  Legula  y  Martinez  (Interior  and 
Police),  President  of  the  Cabinet. 

Salvador — -Juan  F.  Parades  (Foreign,  Public  Instruc- 
tion and  Justice). 

Uruguay — Pedro  M.  Rios  (Interior). 

Venezuela — Ignacio  Andrade  (Interior). 


UNITED    STATES    STEASV1BOAT    INSPECTION    SERVICE. 

(By  George  Uhler,  Supervising  Inspector  General  of  that  Bureau  of  United  States  Department  Commerce.) 
The  Steamboat  Inspection  Service  by  act  of  Congress,  approved  Feb.  14,  1903,  was  transferred  from 
tne  Treasury  Department  to  the  Deijartment  of  Corumerce.  The  transfer  went  into  effect  July  1,  1903. 
The  Supervising  Inspector  General  of  t.ie  .Steamboat-Inspection  Service,  George  UlUcr,  reported  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  tor  the  hscai  year  ended  June  30,  1920:  Number  of  annual  certificates  of  inspection 
Issued  to  domestic  steam,  motor  vessels  and  barges,  7,736;  number  of  cortiflcaies  issued  to  foreign  steamers, 
315;  total  number  of  annual  certificates  of  inspection  issued  to  domestic  and  foreign,  8,051.  increase  in 
number  of  certificates  to  domestic  vessels  from  previous  year,  002;  increase  in  number  of  certificates  to 
foreign  vessels  from  previous  year,  42;  increase  in  number  of  certificates  of  all  kinds  of  vessels  from  previous 
year,  644.  Gross  tonnage  of  domestic  vessels,  all  kinds  inspected,  12.741,807;  increase  over  previous  year, 
3  612,896  Gross  tonuage  of  foreign  steamers  inspected,  2. 879, .592;  increase  from  previous  year,  416,337. 
Number  of  ofTicers'  licen.ses  issued,  33.614.  Increase  in  number  of  offlcers'  licenses  issed  from  previous 
year.  5,545.  Number  of  new  life  preservers  inspected.  226.110,  of  which  number  3,009  were  rejected.  In- 
crease in  number  of  new  life  preservers  inspected  over  previous  year,  209,227.  Increase  in  number  of  life 
preservers  rejected  over  previous  year,  5.302.  Number  of  marine  boiler  plates  inspected  at  the  mills  by 
assistant  Inspectors,  5,733. 


Causes. 


Fire .- 

Collision 

Explosion  and  escape  of  steam. 

Grounding 

Foundered  in  storm 

Sinking 


Lives 
Lost. 


1 

74 
17 
11 
68 
152 


Causes. 


Stranding 

Accidental  drowning. 

Suicides 

Miscellaneous 


Total 


Lives 
Lost. 


2 

87 
16 
42 


470 


Number  of  accidents  resulting  in  loss  of  life.  192,  a  decrease  of  2  over  previous  year.  Decrease  in 
number  of  lives  lost  over  previous  year,  73.  During  the  year  363,870,327  passengers  were  carried  on  steam 
ves.sela  that  are  required' by  lav/  to  report  tne  numbei-  of  passengers  carried.  Dividing  this  number  by  42, 
the  total  number  of  passengers  lost  shows  that  8.782.626  passengers  wore  carried  for  each  passenger  lost. 
Number  of  lives  directly  saved  by  means  of  life-saving  appliances  required  by  law,  911. 


WORLD'S    STOCK    CF    COLD. 


Years. 

World's 
Output. 

In.  Consum. 
Eur.&Amer. 

India's 
Absorp . 

Egypt's 
Absorp . 

Bal.  Avail, 
as  Money. 

Aggrcg.  Stock 
Money  Dec.  31 

1912 

£95,900,000 
94,700,000 
90,400,000 
96,400,000 
93,500,000 
86,300.000 
78,200,000 
72,000,000 

£25,600,000 
27,300.000 
21,000,000 
17,000.000 
18.000.000 
16.000.000 
16,000.000 
22,000.000 

£25.200,000 

18,000,000 

7,600,000 

1,700,000 

11,100.000 

19,000.000 

—  1,600,000 

19,400,000 

£4,200,000 

—  1.400.000 

—5.000.000 

—800,000 

£40.900.000 
50.800,000 
60,800,000 
78,500,000 
64,400,000 
51,300,000 
63,800,000 

£1,546,000,000 

1913 

1,590,000,000 

1914 

1,063.000.000 

1915 

1,742.000,000 

1Q1  6 

1,806.000.000 

1917 

1.857,000,000 

1918 

1,921.000,000 

1919 

30.600,000      1,952,000,000 

C!20        Political  Assassinations;  Canada  Governmental  Roster. 


CHIEF    POLITICAL    ASSASSINATIONS    SINCE    1865. 


Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States, 

April  14,  1865;  died  April  15,  1865. 
Michael,  Prince  of  Serbia,  June  10,  1868. 
Prim,  Marshal  of  Spain,  December  28,  1870. 
Richard,    Earl    of    Mayo.    Governor-General    of 

India,  February  8,  1872. 
.Abdul  Aziz,  Saltan  of  Turkey,  June  4,  1876. 
iMexander  II.  of  Russia,  March  13,  1881. 
J.imes  A.  GarHeld,  President  t>f  the  United  States, 

July  2.   1S81;  died  September  19,   1881;  Guiteai 

hanged,  June  30,  1882. 
C;arter  H.  Harrison,  Sr.,  M;iyor  of  Chicago,  Octobe 

28,   1893. 
:  larle  Francois  Sadl-Carnot,  President  of  France, 

June  24,  1894. 
f.tanlslaus  Stamboulofi,  Premier  of  Bulgaria,  July 

25    1895.     ' 
nasr-ed-Dl'n.  Shah  of  Persia,  May  1,  1896. 
O'anovas  Del   Castillo,  Prime   Minister  of   Spain, 

August  8,  1897. 
.1  aan     Idlarfe     Rorda,     President    of     Uruguay, 

August  25,  1897. 
Jose  -Maria  Reyna  Barrios,  President  of  Guate- 
mala, February  18,  1898. 
I  Impress  Elizabeth  of  .\ustrla,  September  10.  1S9S. 
<  ;eneral  Ulis.se.s  Heurcu.ix,  I-'residont  of  the  Domini- 
can Repuolic,  July  26,   1899. 
\7ilUaraL  Goebel,  Governor  of  Kentucky,  January  30, 

1900. 
Humbert.  King  of  Italy.  July  29,  1900. 
William     McKlnley,     President     of     the     United 

States,    Septcmbci"   0,    1901;   dic.'l    September    14, 

1901;  Leon  Czolgosz  executed,  October  29,  1901. 
Alexander,  King  of   Serbia,   and   his  wife.  Queen 

Draga.  June  11,  1903. 
Bobrliioit,  Gov.-General  of  Finland,  June  16, 1901. 
Von   Plehve,    P.ussUui    Minister  of  the   Interior, 

July  28,  1904. 
Soisalon   Soinincn,   Procurator-Gonerai   of   Finland, 

February  6.  1905. 
Dclyannis,  Grecinn  Premier,  June  13,  1905. 
.Miijor-Gen.  Count  Sliuvalolf,  Russia,  July  11,  1905. 
E:c-Governor  Frank  Sleunenljor.;,  Idalio,  December 

30,  1905. 
Sergius,  Grand  Duke  of  Russia,  February  17,  1905. 
Gen.  Count  Alexis  I.'^natieft,  Russia,  August  26,  1900. 
Gen.  Pavlov,  St.  Petersburg,  January  9,  1907. 
Premier  Mirza  All  Hzam,  Persia,  Augu.?t  31,   1907. 
Carln.'j,  King  of  I'ortugal,  February  1,  190S. 


Louis  Philippe,  tUowa  Priuce  of  Portugal,  Fehru- 
ary  1,  19U.S. 

Prince  I  to  of  Japan,  October  26,  1909. 

Premier  Pasha  Ghall,  Egypt,  February  21,  1910. 

Peter  Arcadowitcli  Stolypln,  Premier  of  Russia, 
September  14,  1911. 

Ramon  Caceres,  President  of  tlie  Dominican  He- 
public,  November  19,  1911. 

Jose  Canaiejas,  Prime  Minister  of  Spain,  Novem- 
ber 12,  1912. 

Nazlm  Pasha,  TurMsh  Minister  of  War.  .lanuarv 
23,  1913.  ., 

Manuel  E.  Araujo,  Preiiiier  of  Salvador,  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1913. 

Francisco  I.  Madero,  President  of  Mexico,  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1913. 

Jose  Pino  Suarez,  Vice-President  of  Mexico,  l^eb- 
ruary  23,   1913. 

George,  King  of  Greece,  March  18.  1913. 

.\rchduke  Francis  Ferdinand  of  Austria-Hungary 
and  his  wife.  Countess  Sophie  Chotek,  Duolio.^s 
of  ilohenberg,  June  28,  1914. 

JeanL.  Jaures,  French  SoriallsMeader, July  31,1914. 

Guillaume  Sam,  President  of  ilayti.  July  28.  1915 

General  Cnen  Clii-A'ei.  of  Cliinesc  revolution:! ly 
party.  May   19.  1916. 

General  Count  von  Mirbach.  German  Ambassador 
to  Russia,  at  Moscow,  July  5,  1918. 

Czar  of  Russia  and  family.  July,  1918. 

German  Field  Marshal  von  Ei;'imoru,  in  the  Ukr.iine. 
July  31,  1918. 

Count  Karl  Sturgkh,  Ausfian  Preirilcv,  at  Vienna, 
October  21,  1918. 

Count  Stephen  Tisza,  ex-Prrs.  Hun^.  Privy  Co'.mcil, 
at  Budapest,  November,  1918. 

Sidonio  Paes,  President  of  Portugal,  December  14, 
1918. 

Hal)ibullah  Khan,  .\meer  o(  Afghanistan,  at  Lagli- 
man,  February  20,  1919. 

Kurt  Eisner,  Bavarian  Prem.ier,  at  Mu.iloh,  Felji  u.vv 
21,  1919. 

War  Mini.'iter  Neuring,  .it  Dresden,  Saxonv.  April 
12,  1919. 

Hugo  Haasc,  Pres.  Ger.  Soc.  Party,  .at  Herlin. 
October  8.  1019. 

Gen.  Veniistiana  Carranza,  President  of  Mexico,  at 
Tiaxcaltenango,  May  20,  1920. 

Es.sad  Pasha,  .'vlbanian  leader,  at  Paris,  June  13.  1920 

Droubi  Pasha,  S.xTlan  Premier,  near  n.aifa,  .A.ugu'it. 
20,  1920. 


DOMINION  OF  CANADA  COVER WWENTAU  ROSTER, 

(Compiled  for  the  Almanac  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  .Statistics,  Ottawa,  Canada.) 

Seat  op  Goverxment — Ottawa. 

Governor-General — Duke  of  Devonshire.  K.  G.,  G.  C.  M.  G.,  G.  C.  V.  O.     Salary  .$50,000. 

Cabinet. 
The  salary  of  each  member  of  the  Dominion  Cabinet  holding  a  poni'olio  is  SIO.OOO  per  annum,  exeepl 
the  Premier,  who  receives  815,000.     The  leader  of  the  Opposition  receives  810,000. 


Hccrelary  of  Slate  for  External  Affairs — (First  Min- 
ister) Right  Hon.  Arthur  Meighen. 

illnister  of  Trade  and  Commerce — Right  Hon.  Sir 
George  E.  Foster. 

Mlnisttr  of  Finance — Hon.  Sir  Hem-y  L.  Drayton. 

Minister  of  Justice — Right  Hon.  C.  J.  Doherty. 

VinUler  of  Labor — Hon.  Gideon  Robertson. 

Minister  of  RaUways  and  Canals — Hon.  J.  D.  Reld. 

.'■llntstcr  of  Soldiers'  CIrll  Re-cstablishnent — Hon. 
Sir  James  A.   Lougheed. 

Secretary  of  State  of  Canada  (Acting) — Right  Hon. 
Arthur  L.  Sifton. 

Postmaster-General — Hon.  P.  E.  Blondin. 


Minister  of  the  Interior  and  Minister  of  Mines — tion 

Sir  James  A.  Lougheed. 
Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries  and-  Minister  of  the 

Navid  Service — Hon.  C.  C.  Ballantyne. 
Minister  of  Customs  and  Inland  Reveraie — Hon    R 

W.  Wigmore. 
Minister  of  Immigration,  Colonization  and  Health,  and 

President  of  the  Pric-ij  Council — Hon.  J.  A.  Calder 
Minister  of  Militia  and  Defense — Hon.  Hugh  Guthrie 
Minister  of  Agriculture — Hon.  Simon  F.  Tolmle. 
Minister  of  Public   Worl;-': — Hon.   F.   B.    McCurdy. 

Edgar  K.  Spinney,  Member  of  the  King's  Privy 

Council,  Without  Portfolio. 


LIEUTENANT   GOVERNORS   OF   THE   PROVINCES   OF   CANADA. 

Ontario,  L.  H.  Clarke,  Nov.  27,  1919.  Quebec.  Right  Hon.  Sir  Cnarlea  Fitzpalrlck,  Oct.  21,  191S. 
>Tow  Brunswick,  William  Pugsley,  Nov.  16,  1917.  Nova  Scotia,  McCullum  Grant,  Nov.  29,  1916.  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  Col.  E.  G.  Prior,  Dec.  9,  1919.  Prince  Edward  Island,  Murdoch  McKlnnon,  Sept.  3,  1919. 
Manitoba,  Sir  James  Albert  Manning  Alkins,  Aug.  3,  1916.  Alberta,  Robert  Georgo  Brett,  Oct.  6,  1916. 
Saskatchewan,  Richard  Stuart  Lake,  Oct.  6,  1915. 

The  Senate  (Dominion  Parliament)  is  composed  of  96  members.  The  Speaker's  salary  la  $6,000.  Each 
Senator  receives  a  sessional  Indemnity  of  S4,000.  "The  House  of  Commons  Is  composed  of  235  meraber.'i! 
The  Speaker  receives  a  salary  of  S6,000.     Each  member  of  the  House  receives  a  sessional  iodemoity  of  $4,000 

High  Commissioner  in  London,  England,  Sir  George  H.  Perley. 

Premier   of  Ontario — Ernest   Charles   Drury,    of   Barrle. 

Leader  of  the  Liberal  Parti/ — Hon.   William   Lyon   MacKenzie  King. 


Rulers  of  the  World. 
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i  RUL£RS    QF    THE 

ft       The  date  of  birth,  when  known,  is  in  parentheaas. 


WORLD. 


Country. 


Abyssinia. . . 
Alghanistan. 
Albania. 


Argentina. 
Armenian  Repuolic. 

Ausfalia 

Aust  ia 

Azerbaijan 

BelK'iara 

Bhutan 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Bulgaria 

Cambodia 

Canada 

Chile 

China 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba 

Czecho-Slovalcia.  .  . 

Denmark 

Dominica 

Ecuador 

Egypt 

Esthonia 

Finland 

France 


Name  of  Ruler,  Etc. 


Access'n. 


Watzeru  Zauditu  (1876),  Empress,  daughter  of  Menellk. 
Amanuilaij  Khan  (1892),  Amir,  son  of  Habibullah 


Annam Khai-Dinh.  King  (French  protectorate). 


Hipolito  Irigoyen,  President;  term,  six  years. 


Lord  H.  W.  Forster,  Governor-General 

Dr.  Richard  Weiss  Kirchner,  President,  National  Assembly. 


'\Ibert  (1875),  King,  nephew  of  Leopold  II 

Ugyen  Wangchuk,  Maharajah 

■ ■ ,  President;  term,  four  years. . .  . 

Dr.  Epitacio  Pessoa  (I860),  President;  term,  four  years. 
Boris  III.  (1894).  Czar,  son  of  Ferdinand. 


Cr 


Georgia 

Germany 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Hay  ti 

Hedjaz 

Honduras 

Hun.;ary 

India  (British) 

Italy 

Japan 

Jugo-Slavia —  (See  Serbs, 

Korea  (Chosen) 

Latvia 

Liberia 

Llechtonstein 

Lithuania 

Luxemburg 

Me.\ico 

Monaco 

Montenegro 

Morocco 

Nepal 

Netherlands 

Newfoundland 

New  Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Norway 

Oman 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Persia 

Peru » 

Poland 

Portugal 

Priissia .~ 

Rome,  See  arijj  Church 

Roumanla ; 

Russia 

Salvador 

Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes, 

Kingdom  of 

Slam 

South  Africa,  Union  of 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Tunis 

Turkey 

Ukrainia 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Zanzibar > 


.>i30v/ath,  King  (French  protectorate) 

Duke  of  Devonshire,  Governor-General 

Arturo  Alessandri,  President;  term,  five  years 

Usu-Shi-Chang  (iS53),  President 

Don  Marco  F.  Suaroz ;  term,  four  years 

Julio  Acosta,  President;  term,  four  years 

Dr.  Alfredo  Zayas,  President;  term,  tour  years 

Thomas  G.  Masaryk,  (1S59),  President 

Christian  X.  (1870),  King,  son  of  Frederik  VIII 

Dr.  Francisco  Henriquez  y  Caravajal,  President;  term,  six  years. . . . 

Df.  Jose  L.  Tamayo,  President;  term,  four  years 

Fuad  I.  (1868),  Sultan • 

ViM.  htel.  President 

Prof.  K.  J.  Stahlberg  (186.n),  President;  term  sl.x  years 

Alexandre  Millerand  (1859).     He  succeeded  Paul  Deschanel  (1856) 

elected  and  resigned;  President;  term,  seven  years 

X.  Jordania,  President 

Frieurich  Ebert  (1870),  President;  term,  seven  years 

On  Dec.  5,  1920,  Greece  voted  to  recall  King  Coustantiae 

Don  Carlos  Herrera,  President;  term,  six  ye.ars. 

Philippe  S.  Dartiguenave,  President;  term,  four  years 

rlusein  ibn  Ali,  King  (Emir) 

Gen.  R.  L.  Gutierrez,  President;  term,  four  years 

Adm'l  Nich.  von  Horthy,  Regent 

Lord  Chelmsford  (1868),  Viceroy 

Victor  Emmanuel  III.  (1869),  King,  son  of  Humbert  U 

Yoshlhito  (Harunomia)  (1879),  Mikado  (Emperor) 

oats,  and  Slovenes,  Kingdom  of). 

Governed  by  Japan,  through  a  Governor-General 

K.  Ulmanis,  Premier 

C.  D.  B.  King,  President;  term,  four  years 

John  II.  (1840),  Prirece 

A.  Smetona,  President 

CharloUe  (1896),  Grand  Diichess 

Gen.  Alvaro  Obregon,  President;  term,  four  years 

Albert  (1«48),  Prince,  son  of  Charles  III 

Nicholas  I.  (1841),  King 

Mulai  Yusef,  Svltan,  son  of  Mulai-Hassan 

Tribhubana  Bir  Bikram  (1906),  Shah 

Wilhelmina  (18S0),  Queen,  daughter  of  William  III 

Sir  C.  A.  Harris,  Governor;  M.  P.  Cashin,  Prime  Minister 

Earl  of  Liverpool,  Governor-General;  W.  F.  Massey,  Premier 

Gen.  Emiliano  Chamorra,  President;  term,  four  years 

Haakon  VII.  (1872),  King,  son  of  Frederik  VIII.  of  Denmark 

Seyvld  Taluiur,  Sultan,  son  of  Seyvid  Feysil 

Dr.  Belisario  Porras,  President;  term,  four  years 

Dr.  Manuel  Gondra,  President;  terra,  four  years 

Ahmed  Mirza  (1898),  Siiltan  (Shall),  son  of  Mohammed  Ali 

Augusto  B.  Leguia,  President;  term,  four  years 

Joseph  Piisudski  (1867),  President 

Dr.  Antonio  J.  d'Almeida  (1865)    President;  term,  four  years 

Herr  Braun,  Premier 

Benedict  XV.  (1854),  Pope 

Ferdinand  I.  (186.5),  King,  nephew  of  late  King  Carol 

Governed  by  a  Soviet  Cabinet,   by   Lenlue   and  Trotzky 

Jorge  Melendez,  President;  term,  four  years 


Alexander,  son  of  King  Peter  (regency) •  • 

Chao  Fa  Maha  Vajiravudh  (1881),  King,  son  of   Chulalongkorn  I... 

Prince  Arthur  of  Connauglit,  Governor-General 

AUoaso  XIII.  (1888),  King,  son  of  Alfonso  XII 

Gustaf  V.  (1858),  King,  son  of  Oscar  II 

,  President;  term,  one  year 

Sidi  Mohammed  Ben  Nasr  (1855),  Beg.  son  of  Mohammed  Pasha.  . 

Mohammed  VI.  (1861),  Sidtan,  son  of  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid 

Simon  Petlura,  Premier ■  ..  ■  .  •  • 

George  V.  (1865),  King,  and  Emperor  (of  India), son  of  Edward  VII. 

Woodrow  Wilson  (1856),  President;  term,  four  years 

Dr.  Baltasar  Brum,  President;  term,  four  years 

Gen.  Juan  V.  Gomez,  President;  term,  seven  years 

Sevyid  Khalifabin  Harub  (1879),  Sultan 

Malay  .States,   Madagascar,  and  many  other 


1917 
1919 


1916 
1916 


1920 


1909 
1907 


1919 
1918 
1904 
1916 
1920 
1918 
1918 
1920 
1920 
1918 
1912 
1916 
1920 
1917 
1919 
1919 

1920 
1920 
1919 
1920 
1920 
1915 
1918 
1920 
1920 
1916 
1900 
1912 


1920 
1920 
18^8 
1919 
1919 
1920 
1889 
1910 
1912 
1911 
1890 

i9i5 
1916 
1905 
1913 
1920 
1920 
1909 
1919 

i9i9 
1920 
1914 
1914 
1918 
1919 

1919 
1910 
1920 
1886 
1907 
1920 
1906 
1918 
1920 
1910 
1917 
1919 
1915 
1911 


Borneo,  Ceyloti,  BeTuchistan,  the  Federated 
lormeily  Independent,  are  now  governed  by  other  great  powers 


_     ,  countries 

and  are  not  Included  la  the  above  table. 


?n^t^iJL^"orPr'^mntf^^<^t^^^^^  ia  that  of  the  beglnoing  of  their  present  terms. 


(m 


U.  S.  Gov't — 7.  Rev.  Coll.;  Voc.  Ed.  B'd.;  Postmasters, 


UNITED    STATES 

INTERNAL    REVENUE    COLLECTORS. 

District. 

Collector. 

Address. 

District. 

Collector. 

Address. 

Alabama 

JohnD.  McNeel 

David  J.  Williams 

Alfred  Franklin 

Jack  Walker 

Birmingham. 

Tacoma. 

Phoenix. 

Little  Roek. 

San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles. 

Denver. 

Hartford. 

Wilmington. 

Baltimore. 

Jacksonville. 

Atlanta. 

Honolulu. 

Boise. 

Chicago. 

Springfield. 

Indianapolis. 

Dubuque. 

Wichita. 

Louisville. 

New  Orleans. 

Augusta. 

Baltimore. 

Boston. 

Detroit. 

Grand  Rapids 

St.  Paui. 

.Tackson. 

N.  Hampshire. 
1st  New  Jersey 
5th  New  Jersey 
New  Mexico.  . 
1st  New  York. 
2d  New  York . . 
14th  New  York 
2lst  New  York 
28th  New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 

1st  Ohio 

10th  Ohio 

lltnOhio 

18th  Ohio 

Oklahoma. . . . 

Oregon 

IstPenn 

12th  Penn 

23d Penn 

Rhode  Island . . 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota. 

Tennessee 

1st  Texas 

2d  Texas 

Utah 

Seth  W.  Jones 

Portsmouth; 

Alaska 

Samuel  Iredell 

Camden. 

Arizona 

Charles  V.  DuSy 

James  A.  Hall 

Newai-k. 
Albuquerriue. 

1st  California.. 
6th  California. 
Colorado 

Justus  S.  Wardell 

John  P.  Carter 

Mark  A.  Skinner 

James  J.  Waleh 

Henry  T.  Graham 

Joshua  W.  Miles 

James  M.  Cathcart. . . . 

Aaron  O.  Blalock 

Howard  Hathway 

Lewis  WiUiams 

Harry  W.  Mager 

John  L.  Pickering 

Wm.  L.  Elder 

Bertram  Garoner 

Wm.  H.Ed  wards 

Roacoe  Irwin . 

Brooklyn. 
New  York. 
Albany. 

Oonnpotiout 

Nea!  Brewster 

Syracuse. 

Delaware 

Dlst.  of  Col . . . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Vincent  H.  Riordan.  . . 

Josiah  W.  Bailey 

William  E.  Byerly 

Stepnen  W .  McGrata .  . 
I-Yank  B.  Niles 

Buffalo. 

Raleigfl. 

Fargo. 

Cincinnati. 

Toledo. 

rdaho 

1st  Illinois. . . . 

SthlUlnois 

Indiana 

Beriah  E.  Williamson .  . 

Harry  H.Weiss 

Hubert  L.  Bolen 

Milton  A.  Miller 

Ephraim  Lederer 

FredC.KlrlcendaU.  .. 
Clement  C.  Lewellyn . . . 
Geo.  F.  O'Shaunesgj'. .  . 
Duncan  C.  Hayward. . . 
James  W.  Mee 

Columljus. 
Cleveland. 
Oklahoma. 
Portland. 

Iowa 

Louis  Murphy 

Philadelphia. 

Kansas 

Kentucky. . .  . 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 
1st  Michigan. . 
4th  Michi^'an 

Wm.  H.  L.  Popporell. . . 

Elwood  Hamilton 

Rufus  W.  Fontenot 

Leon  O.  Tebbetts 

Joshua  W.  Miles 

John  J.  Mitchell 

John  A.  Grosran 

Emanuel  J.  Doyle 

Edward  J.  Lynch 

Geo.  L.  Donald 

Scranton. 

Pittsburgh. 

Providence. 

Columbia. 

Aberdeen. 

Edward  B.  Craig 

Ed.  A.  Christian 

Scott  Reed 

Nashville. 

Austin. 

Dallas. 

Minnesota. . .  . 

David  G.  Dunbar 

James  E.  Kennedy 

Richard  C.  L.  Moncurc. 

David  J.  Williams 

Samuel  A.  HajB 

Burt  Williams 

SaltLaknClty 

Mississippi...  . 
1st  Missouri... 
Oth Missouri. . 
Montana 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington . . . 
West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin.  .  .  . 
i  Wyoming 

Burlington. 

George  H.Moore 

George  F.  Crutchley.  .  . 

James  A.  Walsh 

George  L.  Loomls 

Wm.  A.Keily 

St.  Louis. 
Kansas  City. 
Helena. 
Omaha. 
Reno. 

Richmond. 
Tacoma. 
Parkersbure. 
Mllwauljce. 

Nevada 

Leslie  A.  Miller 

Cheyenne. 

FEDERAL  BOARD  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

This  board  is  composed  of  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Labor,  the  United  Sta'es 
Commissioner  of  Education,  James  P.  Munroe,  Calvi:i  F.  Mcintosh,  and  Arthur  E.  Holder.  Diveclor, 
Uel  W.  Lamkin.  Assistant  Director  for  Vocational  Education — Laytou  S.  Hawkins.  Assistant  Dire(;tor 
for  Vocational  Rehabilitation — R.  T.  Fisher,  Assistant  Director  for  Industrial  Rehabifitatiou — Lewis  H. 
Carris.     Secretary  of  Board — E.  Jos.  Aronoft.     Hoadiiuarters,   Washington,  D.  C. 

DISTRICT    VOCATIONAL   OFFICES. 


District  No.  1 — Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 

Massachusetts,  and  Rliodc  Island.   Office,  Boston, 

Mass.    Branch  office,  Portland,  Me. 
District  No.  2 — Connecticut,  New  York,  and  New 

Jersey.    Office,  New  York  City. 
District  No.  3 — Pennsylvania  and  Delaware.    Office, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.    Branch  office,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
District    No.    4 — District   of    Columbia,    Maryland, 

Virginia,  and   West  Virginia.     Office,  Baltimore, 

Md.   Branch  offices,  Norfolk,  Va.;  Baltimore,  Md. 
I3istri«t    No.    5 — Nortli    Carolina,    South    Carolina, 

Georgia,  Florida,  and  Tennessee.   Office,  Atlanta, 

Ga. 
Di.strict  Ino.  6 — Alabama,  Mississippi,  :ind  Louisiana. 

Office,  New  Orleans,  La. 
District  No.  7 — Oliio,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky.  OfHee, 

Cincinnati,  O.    Branch  office,  Clevplaiid,  O. 


District  No.  8 — Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Wisiousln. 

Office,  Chicago,  111.    Branch  office,  Detroit.  Mich. 
District     No.     9 — Iowa,     Nebra.skn,     Kansns.     and 

Missouri.   Office,  St.  Loais.   Branch  office.  Kansas 

City.  Mo. 
District     No.      10— Minnesota,     Montana,      .Vorrh 

Dakota,  and  South  Dakota.    Offic?,  Minn,f>:>.polis. 
District  No.  11 — Wyoming,  Colorado.  New  r. i.'Xico, 

and  Utah.    Office,  Denver,  Col. 
District  No.   12 — California,  Nevada,  and  Avixona. 

Office,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
District  Nu.  13 — Idaho,  Oregon,  raid  Wasiiln:-ton. 

Office,  Seattle,  Wash. 
District  No.  14 — Arkans.is,  Oklahoma,  and  'J  cxau. 

Offict,  Dallas,  Tex. 
Outside  Continental  United  States — Assistant  Direc- 
tor   for    Vocational    Rehalniitailon,    Wasliinclon, 

D.  C. 


POSTMASTERS    OF    P!^INC!PAL 

New  York,  Thomas  G.  Patten,  1017. 
Chica'iio,  111^  William  B.  Carlile,  1917. 
iirooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Walter  C.  Burton.  1016. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Colin  M.  Selph,  1913. 
Boston,  Mass.,  Roland  M.  Baker,  1920. 
(Baltimore,  Md.,  Slieriock  Swann,  1913. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Ciiarles  W.  Fav,  1913. 
Cllncinnati,  Ohio,  Joel  C.  Clore,  1016. 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  AVilliam  J.  Murphy,  1914. 
iluftalo,  N.  Y.,  Raymond  Blssell,  1920. 
.■'ittsbtirgh.  Pa.,  Alexander  S.  Guffey,  1916. 
Washington,  D.  C,  Merritt  O.  Chance,  1915. 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Wm.  J.  Nagel,  1913. 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Frank  B.  Schutz,  1914. 
-Newark,  N.  J.,  John  F.  Sinnott  jr.  (Acting). 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Edward  A.  Purdv,  1914. 
.I'ersey  City,  N.  J.,  Matt  Ely,  191.5.     " 
LoulsvUle,  Ky.,  E.  T.  Sohmitt,  1913. 
Omaha,  Nob.,  Herbert  S.  Daniels  (Acting). 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  George  C.  Siaud,  1917. 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Otto  N.  Raths,  1915. 
TTovldence,  R.  I.,  Edward  F.  CarroU,  1917. 
Denver,  Col.,  Ben].  F.  Stapleton,  1915. 
fndtanapolis,  lud.,  R.  E.Springsteen,  1913. 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  William  H.  Murray,  1914. 
Columbus,  Ohio,  Samuel  A.  Kinncar,  1914. 


CSTtES    or    THE    UfJITED    STATES. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  John  J.  .Tvesel,  19  !3. 
Worcester,  Mass.,  James  F.  Ilenlv,  19 IS. 
Toledo,  Ohio,  Ge>>.  W.  Lathrop,  1920. 
Richmond,  Va.,  liay  T.  Thornton,  1914. 
Nev/  Haven,  Ct.,  Philip  Troup,  1914.  " 
Nashville,  Teun.,  Chas.  'M.  McCabe.  1920. 
Scr.autou,  Pa.,  John  J.  Durkin,  1915. 
Pall  River,  Mass.,  James  H.  Hoar,  1916. 
Memphis,  Temi.,  C.  W.  Metcalf  jr.,  1914. 
Dayton,  Ohio.  Forrest  L.  May,  19  J  3. 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  James  H.  Burns,  1914. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Charles  E.  Hogadone,  1914. 
Reading,  Pa.,  Charles  N.  SeKzingor,  1913. 
Camden,  N.  J.,  Harry  M.  Kni-^ht,  1913. 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  E.  F.  Hooper,  1914. 
Lynn,  Mass.,  Edmund  S.  Higglns.  1913. 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  Geo.  C.  Rogers  (Actine). 
Wilmington,  Del.,  James  J.  English,  1913. 
New  Orleans,  La.,  Charles  Janvier,  1916. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Baylis  Steele,  1916. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  John  A.  Thornton,  1913. 
Charleston,  S.  C,  Jos.M.  Poulnot,  1913. 
Seattle,  Wash.,  Edgar  Battle,  1913. 
Portland,  Ore.,  John  M.  Jones.  1920. 
Akron,  Ohio,  vacancy. 


U.  S.  Gov't— Customs  Offi,cials;  Fed.  Res.  B'd.;  West  PH  Supts.    623 

COLLECTORS  OF  CUSTOMS  AT  PRINCIPAL  U.  S.  PLACES  OF  ENTRY. 


Port. 

Name  of  Collector. 

Salary. 

S5,000 
5,000 
8,000 
4,500 
5,000 
5,000 
4,500 
6,000 

12,000 
8,000 
4,500 
7,000 
5,000 
2,500 
2.500 
3,000 
3,500 
7,000 
3,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
3,500 
5,000 
5,000 

Port. 

Name  of  Collector. 

Salary. 

Portland,  Me 

Charles  M   Sleeper 

Herbert  C.  Comings.  .  . 

Edmund  Blllinga 

F    E   Fltzsimmons 

James  L   McGovern.  . . 

Henry  Holland 

John  Pallace 

San  Francisco,  Cal .  . 

Tampa,  Fla 

Portland,  Ore 

Seattle,  Wash 

Juneau,  Alaska 

Honolulu,  Hawaii. . . 
Great  Falls,  Mont.. . 
Pembina,  N.  Dak.  .  . 

Duluth,  Minn 

Minneapolis  and  St. 

Paul,  Minn 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  .  .  . 

Detroit,  Mich 

Chicago,  111 

Indianapolis,  Ind..  . . 
Cleveland,  Ohio .... 

Louisville,  Ky 

Memphis,  Tenn 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Des  Moines,  Iowa.  . 

Omaha,  Neb 

Denver,  Col 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
San  Juan,  Porto  Rico 
St.  Thomas,  Vlr.lsl.. 

J.  O.  Davis 

$7  000 

St.  Albans,  Vt 

Boston,  Mass 

James  F.  C.  Griggs. .  .  . 
Will  Moore 

6,000 
4,500 
6,000 
4,000 

Providence.  R.  1. . .  . 
Bridgeport,  Ct 

Roscoe  M .  Drumheller . 
John  W.  Troy 

Ogdensburg,  N.  V. . 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  .  . . 

M.  A.  Franklin 

A  J   KIne 

5,000 
3,500 
3,500 
4,000 

4,000 
4,500 
6,000 
7  000 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

New  York,  N.  Y...  . 
Philadelphia,  Pa   . .  . 

Pittsburgh.  Pa 

Baltimore,  Md 

Norfolk,  Va 

Wilmington,  N.  C. . . 

G   G.  Davidson,  Jr 

Byron  R    Newton 

Wm.  H   Berry 

Geo.  H   Rowley 

William  P   Ryan 

Norman  R   Hamilton.  . 

Jas  H  Cowan 

F.  C.  Peters 

David  C.  Barrow,  Jr. .  . 

Jos.  H.  Lyons 

Murphy  J.  Foster 

Robert  E.  Latimer 

Fred  C.  Pabst 

Alex  Morrison 

Harris  Bennett 

Harry  A.  Lund 

O.  A.  LaBudde 

Richard  I.  Lawson 

Wm.  H.Clare ~.  . 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Jas.  H.  Fry 

4  000 

Savannah,  Ga 

Mobile,  Ala 

New  Orleans.  La. .  . . 

Port  Arthur,  Tex 

Galvestcto,  Tex    .    . . 

W.  Burr  Gongwer 

Presley  S.  Ray 

George  P.  WooUen 

Fountain  Rothwell .... 
Christian  A.  Niemeyer. 
Charles  W.  McCune..  . 
T.  H.  TuUey 

6,000 
3,500 
3.500 
6,000 
3,000 
3,500 
3  500 

El  Paso,  Tex 

San  Antonio  Tex.. . 

W.  W.  Carpenter 

Tbos.  A.  Coleman 

Charles  E.  Hardy 

John  B.  Elliott 

C.D.SprlgB 

Nogales,  Ariz 

Los  Angeles.  Cal.  . . . 
San  Diego,  Cal 

EstelleV.  Collier 

Hay  den  L.  Moore 

E.  D.  Boardman 

2,500 
5.000 
2,440 

SURVEYORS  OF  CUSTOMS 

Portland,  Me..  Wm  M   ingraham,  $4,500. 
Boston,  Mass.,  J.  A.  Maynard,  S5,000. 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Thomas  fc.  Rush,  S8,000. 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  Chas  R  Kurtz.  $5,000. 


AT    THE    PRINCIPAL    PORTS. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Guy  W.  Steele,  S4,500. 
New  Orleans,  La.,  John  Marks,  S3, 500. 
San  Francisco,  Cal..  John  S.  Irby,  S5,000. 


NAVAL 

Boston,  Mass  .  John  B.  Nash.  S5,000. 
New  York.  N.  Y.,  H.  Otto  Wittpcnn,  $8,000 
Chicago,  111  ,  Frank  J.  Walsh,  S5,000. 
New  Orleans,  D.  W  Newlin  So.OOO. 


OFFICERS    OF    CUSTOMS. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  W.  Mitchell  Digges,  S5.000. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  James  H.  Barry,  S5,000. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Lot  W.  Relff,  S5,000. 


FEDERAL  RESERVE    BOARD. 

(As  of  Nov.  20,   1920.) 

Ex-officio  Members — David  F.  Houston.  Secretary  of  Treasury,  Chairman;  Johii  Skelton  Williams,  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency.  Members — W.  P.  G.  Harding,  Governor;  Edmund  Piatt,  Vice  Governor;  Aaolph  C. 
Miller,  Charles  S.  Hamlin,  D   C.  Wills. 

Walter  S.  Logan  General  Counsel;  W.  T.  Chapman,  Secretary;  R.  G.  Emerson,  Assistant  Secretary; 
W.  M  Imlay,  Fiscal  Agent;  J.  F.  Herson,  Chief  Division  of  Examination  and  Chief  Federal  Reserve  Ex- 
aminer; J.  E.  Crane  Acting  Director,  Division  of  Foreign  Exchange;  W.  W.  Hoxton,  Executive  Secretary; 
H.  Parker  Willis,  Director  Division  of  Analysis  and  Research;  M.  Jacobson,  Statistician;  E.  L.  Smead,  Chief 
Division  of  Reports  and  Statistics. 


SUPERINTENDENTS    OF    U.    S.    MILITARY    ACADEMY    AT    WEST    POINT. 


Name. 

TpRM  OF  Service. 

Name. 

Term  op  Service. 

From 

To 

From 

To 

Jonathan  Williams. . . . 
Jonathan  Williams.  .  .  . 

Joseph  G.  Swift 

Alden  Partridge 

Sylvanus  Thayer 

Rene  E.  DeRussy 

Richard  Delafleld 

Henry  Brewerton 

Robert  E.  Lee 

John  G.  Barnard 

Richard  Delafleld 

Peter  G.  T.  Beauregard 

Richard  Delafield 

Alexander  H.  Bowman 

April  15,  1802 
April  19.  1805 
July   31,  1812 
Jan.      3,  1815 
July   28.  1817 
July      1,  1833 
Sept.    1,  1838 
Aug.  15,  1845 
Sept.     1,  1852 
Mar.  31.  1855 
Sept.    8.  1853 
Jan.    23.  1861 
Jan.    28,  1861 
Mar.     1,  1861 
July     8.  18')4 

June  20,  1803 
July   31,  1812 
Mar.  24.  1814 
July   28.  1817 
July     1,  1833 
Sept.    1.  1838 
Aug.  15   1845 
Sept.    1,  1852 
Mar.  31,  1865 
Sept.    8,  1856 
Jan.    23.  1861 
Jan.    28.  1861 
Mar.    1.  1861 
July     8,  1864 
Sept.    8,  1864 

George  W.  Cullum.  . . . 

Thomas  G.  Pitcher 

Thomas  H.  Ruger 

John  M.  Schofield 

Oliver  O.  Howard 

Wesley  Merrltt 

John  G.  Parke 

John  M.  Wilson 

Oswald  H.  Ernst 

Albert  L.  Mills 

Hugh  L.  Scot;, 

Thomas  H.  Barry 

Clarence  P.  Townsley.. 
John  Biddle    

Sept.     8,  1864 
Aug.  28,  1866 
Sept.     1,  1871 
Sept.     1,  1876 
Jan.    21,  1881 
Sept.     1,  1882 
Aug.  28,  IS87 
Aug.  26,  1889 
Mar.  31,  1893 
Aug.  22,  1898 
Aug.  31,  1906 
Aug.  31,  1910 
Aug.  31,  1912 
July      1,  1910 
June  13,  1917 

Aug.  28,  1866 
Sept.     1,  1871 
Sept.     1,  1876 
Jan.    21,  1881 
Sept.     1,  1882 
July      1,  1887 
June  24,  1S89 
Mar.  31,  1893 
Aug.  21,  1898 
Aug.  31,  1906 
Aug.  31,  1910 
Aug.  31,  1912 
June  30, 1916 
May  31,  1917 

Zealous  B.  Tower 

Samuel  E.  Tillman 



Note. — The  selection  of  the  Superintendents  of  the  Military  Academy  was  confined  to  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers from  the  establishment  of  the  Institution,  March  16,  1802,  till  the  passage  of  the  law  of  July  13,  1866, 
which  opened  it  to  the  entire  Army.  By  the  Act  of  June  12, 1858.  the  local  rank  of  Colonel  was  conferred  upon 
the  Superintendent. 

Major  Williams  resigned  June  20.1803.  on  a  point  of  command,  and  pending  its  settlement  until  April 
19,  1805.  when  he  again  returned  to  service  as  Chief  Engineer,  no  permanent  Superintendent  of  the  Military 
Academy  was  appointed,  the  command  devolving  upon  the  senior  officer  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  present 
for  duty. 

Bvt.  Major  P.  G.  T.  Beauregard,  Corps  of  Engineers,  by  order  of  John  B.  Floyd,  Secretary  of  War, 
relieved  Col.  Delafleld,  Jan.  23,  1861,  from  the  superintendency  of  the  Military  Academy,  but  was  himself 
displaced  five  days  later,  Jan.  28  1861,  by  direction  of  the  succeeding  Secretary  of  War,  Joseph  Holt,  the 
command  again  devolving  upon  Col.  Delafleld. 
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Railroad  and  Public  Service  Commissioners. 


RAILROAD    AND    PUBLIC    SERVICE    COMMISSIONERS. 

INTERSTATE    COMMERCE    COMMISSION. 

Edgar  E.  Clark,  Chairman,  1921.  Commissioners — 'Clyde  B.  Aitchlson,  1921;  Henry  J.  Ford,  Roberi 
W.  Wooley,  1920:  Henry  C.  Hall,  1921:  Charles  C.  McChord.  1922:  B.  H.  Meyer.  1924:;  Joseph  B.  Eastmau, 
1922;  Winthrop  M.  Daniels,  1923;  M.  W.  Potter.  George  B.  McGinty,  Secretary. 


ALABAMA    Public    Service    Commission — Sam    P. 

Kennedy,  President;  B.  H.  Cooper.  S.  P.  GalUard: 

Atticus    MuUin,    Secretary. 
ARIZONA   Corporation  Commission — A    A.  Belts, 

Cliairman;   F.    A.   .Tones,   D.   F.  Jolinson;   A.   E. 

Stelzer,  Secretary. 
ARKANSAS  Corporation  Commission — Herbert  R. 

Wilson,  Chairman:  Walter  Q.  Brasher,  Thomas 

E.  Wood,  Guy  A.  Freeling,  Secretary. 
CALIFORNIA    Railroad    Commissiou — Edwin    O. 

Edgerton,  President;  H.  D.  Lovelancl,  Frank  R. 

Devlin,  Harlcy  W.  Brundige    Irving  Martin;  W. 

R.  Williams,  Secretary. 
COLORADO    Public    Utilities    Commission — Grant 

E.  Halderman,  Chairman ;  A.  P.  Anderson,  Fiank 

P.  Lannon.  George  A.  Flannigan,  Secretary. 
CONNECTICUT    Public    Utilities    Commission- 
Richard  T.  Hlgglns,  Chairman;  Charles  C.  Elwell, 

Joseph  W.  AIsop,  Henry  F.  Billings,  Secretary. 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission— Brig.    Gen.    C.    W.    Kutz,    Chairman; 

Mabel   Boardman,    T.    J.    Hendrick;    Walter    C. 

Allen,    Executive  Secretary. 
FLORIDA  Railroad  Commission — R.  Hudson  Burr, 

Chairman;  N.  A.  Blltch,  R.C.  Dunn;  Louis  G. 

Thompson,  Secretary. 
GEORGIA  Railroad  Commission — Chas.  Murphey 

Candler,    Chairman,    Paul    B.    Trammel,    Vioe- 

Chalrman;  James  A.  Perry,  John  T.  Boifeuillet, 

J.  D.  Price;  Albert  Collier,  Secretary. 
IDAHO  Public  Utilities  Commission — A.   L.   Free- 

hafer.  President:  Geo.  Ei  Erb.  E.  M.  Swceley;  C. 

J;  Callahan,  Secretary. 
ILLINOIS  Public  Utilities  Commission — James  H. 

Wilkerson,  Chairman;  Thomas  E.  Dompcy.  Frank 

H.  Funk,  Walter  A.  .Shaw,  P  J.  Lucey;  R.  Allen 

Stephens,  Secretary. 
INDIANA  Public  Service  Commission — E.  I.  Lewis. 

Chairman;    J.    W.    McCardle,    Paul    P.    Haynes, 

Glenn   Van   Aukon,    Fred   B.   Johnson;    Carl   H. 

Mote,  Secretary. 
IOWA    Railroad    Commission — Dwlght    N.    Lewis, 

Chairman;    John    A.    Guiher,    Charles    Webster; 

George   L.   McOaughan,   Secretary. 
KANSAS    Court    of    Industrial    Relations — W.    L. 

Hugglns,  Presiding  Judge;  Clyde  M.  Reed,  George 

H.  Wark;  Carl  W.  Moore,  Secretary. 
ICENTUCKY    Railroad    Commission— J.    Sherman 

Cooper,   Chairman:   F.   W.   Burns.   E.    O.   Kash; 

Richard  Tobln,  Secretary. 
LOUISIANA  Railroad  Commission — Shelby  Taylor, 

Chairman;  John  T.  Michel,  Huey  P.  Long;  Henry 

Jastrcmskl,  Secretary. 
MAINE  Public  Utilities  Commission — Benjamin  F. 

Cleaves,  Chairman;  Herbert  W.  Tratton.  Albert 

E.  Greenlaw;   George  F.   Glddlngs,   Clerk. 
MARYLAND    Public    Service    Commission — Wm. 

Miles  Maloy.  Chairman;  James  C.  Legg.  J.  Frank 

Harper,  B.  T.  Fendall,  Secretary. 
MASSACHUSETTS  Department  of  Public  Utilities 

— Henry  C.  AtwlU,  Chairman:  Everett  E.  Stone, 

Alonzo  R.  Weed,  Daniel  A.  Ellis,  Henry  G.  Wells; 

Andrew  A.  Highlands,  Secretary. 
MICHIGAN  Public  Utilities  Commission— William 

M.  Smith,  Chairraan;  WlUlara  W.  Potter,  Sherman 

T.  Handy,  Samuel  Odell,  Earl  R.  Stewart;  Will 

H.  Brunson,  Secretary. 
MINNESOTA  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission 

— Ira  B.  Mills,  Chairman;  O.  P.  B.  Jacobson.  Fi'ed 

W.  Putnam;  A.  C.  Clausen,  Secretary. 
MISSISSIPPI    Railroad    Commission — George    R. 

Edwards,  President;  W  B.  Wilson,  C.  M,  Morg.an; 

James  Galceran,  Secretary. 
MISSOURI    Public    Service    Commission— William 

G.  Busby,  Chairman;  Edwin  J.  Bean,  David  E. 

Blair,  Noah  Simpson,  Edward  Flad;  N.  E.  Williams, 

MONTANA  Railroad  and  Public  Service  Com- 
mission— Dan.  Boyle,  Chairman:  J.  E.  McCormlck, 
Lee  Dennis;  W.  J.  Haynes.  Secretary. 

NEBRASKA  State  Railway  Commission — H.  G. 
Taylor,  Chairman;  T.  A.  Browne.  T.  L.  Hill; 
J.  E.  Curtlss,  Secretary. 


NEVADA  Public  Service  Commission — i.  F. 
Shaughnessy,  Chairman;  W.  H.  Simmons,  J.  G. 
Scrugham;  E.  H.  Walker,  Secretary. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  Public  Service  Commission — 
William  T.  Gimnison,  Chairman;  Thomas  W.  D. 
Wo'then  Jolm  W.  Storrs;  Walter  H.  Timm,  Clerk, 

NEW  JERSEY  Board  of  Public  Utility  Commis- 
sioners— John  W.  Sloeum,  President;  Alfred  S. 
March,  George  F.  Wright,  Harry  L.  Knight, 
Andrew  Gaul,  Jr.;  Alfred  N.   Barger,  Secretary. 

NEW  MEXICO  State  Corporation  Commission — 
Hugh  H.  Williams,  Chairman;  J.  M.  Luna, 
Bouafacio  Montoya;  A.  L.  Morrison.  Clerk. 

NEW  y'ORK  Public  Service  Commission,  First 
District — Alfred  M.  Barrett  and  John  H.  Dclaney. 
Commissioners:  James  B.  V/alker,  Seci'atary. 

NEW  YORK  Public  Service  Commission,  Second 
District — Charles  B  Hill,  Chairman;  Frank  Irvine, 
John  A.  Barhlte,  Geo.  R.  VanNamee,  Joseph  A. 
Kellogg;   Ifl-.ancls  X.   Disney,   Secretary. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  Co.  poration  Commlsslou— 
AVilliam  T.  Lee,  Chairman:  George  P.  Pell,  A.  J. 
Maxwell:  R.  O.  Self,  Clerk. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  Board  of  Railroad  CommLs- 
sione^s — S.  J.  Aandahl  Chairman;  C.  F.  Dupias, 
Frank  Mllhollan;  J.  H.  Calderhead,  Secretarv. 

OHIO  Public  Utilities  Commission — Charles  C. 
Marshall.  Chairman;  Beoclier  W.  Walterniire, 
Byron  M  ClenDenlng;  Grovcr  C.  Maxwell, 
Secretary. 

OKLAHOMA  Corporation  Commission — An .  L. 
Walker,  Chaiiman;  Campbell  Russell,  R.  E. 
Echols;  P.  E.  Glenn,  Secretary. 

OREGON  Public  Service  Commission — Fi-ed  G. 
Butchel,  Chairman;  Hylen  H.  Corey,  JYcii  A. 
Williams;  Edward  Vfright,  Secretary. 

PENNSYLVANIA  Public  Service  Commissi.-»n— 
William  D  B.  Ainoy,  Chairman;  Samuel  M. 
Clement.  Jr.,  S.  Ray  Shelby,  John  W.  Reed,  John 
.S.  Rilling,  James  S.  Benn,  Milton  J.  Brecht; 
J.  G.  Hopwood,  Acting  Secret;;ry. 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS  Public  Utilities  Commis- 
sion— Judge  Mariano  Cul,  Commissioner;  R(>m.an 
A.  Cruz,  Secretary. 

RHODE  ISLAND  Public  Utilities  Commi.ssion— 
William  C.  Bliss,  Chairman;  Samuel  E.  Hii.lsnn, 
Robert  F.  Rodman;  John  W.  Rowe,  Secretary 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  Railroad  Commission— Frank 
W.  Shealv,  Chairman;  Jamea  Cansler,  Ti  H. 
Arnold;  J.  P.  Darby,  Secretary. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  Board  of  Railroad  Commis- 
sioners— J.  J.  Murphy,  Chairman;  J.  W.  Ralsh, 
D.  Brlsblno-  II.  A.  Ustrud,  Secretary. 

TENNESSEE  Railroad  and  Public  Service  Com- 
mission— B.  A.  Enloe,  Chairman;  Ho.T\•^^y  A. 
Hannah,  George  W.  W'clch;  Misa  Willie  Fields, 
Secretary. 

TEXAS  Railroad  Commission— jMlison  Mu'fliOd, 
Chairman;  Earle  B.  Mayfleld,  Clarence  K.  Gil- 
more;  E.   R.   McLean,   Secretary. 

UTAH  Public  Utilities  Commission— Judge  loshua 
Greenwood,  President-  Henry  H.  Blood,  Warren 
Stoutnour;  T.  E.   Banning.   Secretary 

VERMONT  Public  Service  Commission — Wallor  A. 
D\itton,  Chairman:  William  R.  Warner,  Eli  H. 
Porter;   Neil   D.   Clawson,   Clerk. 

VIRGINIA  State  Corporation  Commission — "William 
F.  Rliea  Chairman;  Alexander  Forw.ard,  Berkley 
D.  Adams;  Richard  T.  Wilson,  Clerk. 

WASHINGTON  Public  Service  Commission — V..  V. 
Kuykendall,  Chairman  Hance  H  Cleland,  Frank 
R.  Spinning:  J.  H.  Brown,  Secretary. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  Public  Service  CommiS'^ion— 
George  R.  C.  Wiles,  Chairman;  Edgar  G.  Ri.lor, 
Ernest  D.  Le\vis-  R.  B.  Bernheim,  Secretary. 

WISCONSIN  Railroad  Commission — Carl  D.  Jack- 
son, Chairman;  Heurv  R.  Trumbower,  John  S. 
Allen:  C.  D.  SeCheverell,  Secretary. 

WYOMING  Public  Service  Commission — C  L 
Draper,  Chairman;  Maurice  Gioshon,  H.  M 
Huntington;  E.  N.  Crowley,  Secretary. 

CANAD.\  Board  of  Railway  Commlssionera,  Ottawa 
— Hon.  F.  B.  Carvell,  K.  C,  Chief  Commissioner; 
S.  J.  McLean;   D.  A.  Cartwrlght,  Secretary. 
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MAS 
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LODGES 
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• 

State. 

No.  of 
Mem- 
bers. 

Grand  Secretary. 

Residence  ol 
Secretary. 

State 

No.  of 
Mem- 
bers. 

Grand  Secretary 

Re.sldence  of 
Secretary. 

Alabama . . . 

32,538 

G.A.  Beauchamp 

Montgomery. 

Nebraska. . . 

26.585 

F.  E.  White 

Omaha. 

Alb'ta,  Can. 

7,984 

S.  Y.  Taylor 

Calgary. 

Nevada. .  .  . 

2.070 

E.D.Vanderlelth 

Carson  City. 

Arizona 

3,148 

G.  J.  Roskrug. . . 

Tucson. 

N.Bruusw'k 

3.898 

J.  T.  Hart 

St.  John. 

Arkansas.... 

23,624 

F.  Hempstead.. . 

Little  Rock. 

N.  Hamp.,  . 

1,284 

H.  M.  Cheney.. . 

Concord. 

B.Columbia 

7.951 

De  W.  Smith.  .. 

N.W'miniater 

New  Jersey. 

47,481 

Isaac  Cheery. . .  . 

Trenton. 

California. . 

63,986 

3.  Whichcr 

S.Francisco. 

N.  Mexico.. 

3,976 

A.  A.  Keen 

Albuquerque. 

Canada.  . .  . 

66,457 

W.  MeG.  Logan. 

Hamilton. 

New  York.. 

203,716 

R.  J.  Kenworthy 

N.  Y.  City. 

Colorado.. . 

20.245 

C.  H.  Jacobson. . 

Denver, 

N.Carolina 

27,257 

W.W.WUson 

Raleigh. 

Connecticut 

28.114 

G.  A.  Kies 

Hartford. 

N.  Dakota.. 

11.233 

W.  L.  .Stock well. 

Fargo. 

Delaware. . . 

2,698 

J.  F.  Robinson.  . 

Wilmington. 

Nova  Scotia 

7.124 

J.as.  C.  Jones..  ,  . 

Halifax. 

Dist.ot  Col. 

10,830 

A.  W.  Johnston.. 

Washington. 

Ohio 

122,343 

J.  H.  Bromweil.. 

Cincinnati. 

Florida 

14,035 

W.  P.  Webster . . 

Jacksonville. 

Oklahoma. . 

32.335 

W.M. Anderson. . 

Okla.Clty. 

Georgia 

43,675 

F.  F.  Baker 

Macon. 

Oregon 

15,851 

J.  F.  Robinson. . 

Portland. 

Idaho 

5,681 

G.  E.  Knepper.  . 

Boise. 

Penn. ...... 

131,054 

J.  A.  Perry 

Philadelphia . 

Illinois 

167,286 

Isaac  Cutter.  .  .  . 

Camp  Point. 

Pr.Edw.Isl.. 

881 

E.  T.  Carbonell. . 

Charlotte'u. 

Indiana. . .  . 

82,568 

C.  W.  Prather.. . 

Indianapolis. 

Quebec 

8,861 

W.W.Williamson 

Montreal. 

Iowa 

59,508 

N.  R.  Parvia.. .  . 

Cedar  Rapids 

Rhode  Isl... 

10,283 

S.  P.  Williams... 

Providence. 

Kaiigas 

51,202 

A.  K.  Wilson...  . 

Topeka. 

Saskatch'an 

8,286 

W.  B.Tate 

Regina. 

Kentucky. . 

46,046 

Dave  Jackson. . . 

Louisville. 

S.  Carolina. 

18,064 

O.  F.  Hart 

Columbia. 

Louisiana .  . 

19,387 

J.  A.  Davilla. .  .  . 

New  Orleans. 

S.  Dakota . . 

12.968 

G.  A.  Pettigrew. 

Sioux  Falls. 

Maine 

32,453 

C.  B.  Davis 

Portland. 

Tennessee. . 

31,434 

S.  M.  Kane 

Nashville. 

Manitoba.  . 

7,600 

J.  A.  Ovas 

Winnipeg. 

Texas 

77.600 

W.  B.  Pearson... 

Waco. 

Maryland .  . 

18,552 

Oeo.  Cook 

Baltimore. 

Utah 

2,727 

F.  A.  McCarty. . 

Salt  Lake  C. 

Mass'chu'ts 

75.685 

F.W. Hamilton... 

Boston. 

Vermont.  .  . 

14,887 

F.  A.  Ross 

Burlington. 

Michigan.. . 

91,854 

L.  B .  Winsor. .  .  . 

Reed  City. 

Virginia. . . . 

27,246 

C.  A.  Nesbitt.  .. 

Richmond. 

Minnesota.. 

35,377 

John  Fishel 

St.  Paul. 

Washington 

23.900 

H.  W.Tyler 

Tacoma. 

Mississippi . 

20,476 

Oliver  L.  McKay 

Meridian. 

W.Virginia. 

20,711 

J.  M.  Collins 

Chai'lcston. 

Missouri .  . . 

74,201 

J.  R.  Parson 

St.  Louis. 

Wisconsin . . 

34,877 

W.  M.  Perry..  .  . 

Milwaukee. 

Montana. . . 

9,902 

Corn.  Hedges  .  .  . 

Helena. 

Wyoming.. . 

3,701 

J.  M.  Lowndes. . 

Lander. 

Total  number  ol  members,  2,056.596,  in  U.  S.,  and  Canada. 

GRAND- LODGE    F.    &    A.    M..    STATE    OF   N.    Y. 
Grand  Master — Robert  H.  Robinson,  New  York.     Deputy  Grand  Master — Arthur  S.  Tompkins,  Nyack. 
Senior  Grand  Warden — Harold  J.   Richardson,   Lowville.     Junior  Grand  Warden — Charles    H.    Johnson, 
Albany.     Grand    Treasurer — Christopher   C.    Mollenhauer,    Brooklyn.     Grand   Secretary — Robert   Judson 
Kenworthy,  Masonic  Hall,  New  Yorlj  City. 

UNITED    GRAND    LODGE    OF   ENGLAND,    1919-1920. 

Grand  Master — 'His  Royal  Highness  The  Duke  of  Connaught  and  Strathearn,  K.  G.     Pro-Grand  Master 
— Br.  The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Ampthill,  G.  C.  S.  I.,  G.  C.  I.  E.     Deputy  Grand  Master — Br.  The  Rt.  Hon.  Thomas 
Frederick  Halsey.  P.  C.     Grand  Wardens — Rt.  Hon.  Vise.  Cave.  P.  C,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Horace  B.  Marsliall, 
I/L.  D.  (Lord  Mayor  of  London).     Grand  Chaplain — The  Rt.  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Chelmsford,  D.  D. 
UNITED    GRAND    LODGE    OF    ENGLAND,    1920-1921. 

Grand  Master — His  Royal  Highness  The  Duke  of  Connaught  an<l  Strathearn,  K.  G.  Pro-Grand  Master 
— ^Br.  The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Ampthill,  G.  C.  S.  I.,  G.  C.  I.  E.  Deputy  Grand  Master — Br.  Sir  Frederick  Halsey. 
Bart.,  P.  C.  Giand  Wardens — Viscount  Cave,  P.  C,  Edward  Shortt,  P.  C,  K.  C,  M.  P.  Grand  Chaplains 
— Archdeacon  E.  F.  Crosne,  and  the  Rev.  E.  O.  Jones.  Grand  Treasurer — F.  A.  Sarjeant,  C.  B.  E.  Grand 
Registrar — Wm.  F.  Hamilton,  LL.  D.,  K.  C. 

MASONIC  STATISTICS  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES. 


No.  of 

Member- 

No.  of 

iSI  ember- 

1 

No.  of 

Member- 

Lodges. 

Ship. 

Lodges. 

ship. 

Lodges. 

ship. 

Alabama 

550 

32,538 

Maryland 

64 

19,420 

Pennsylvania. . . 

507 

131,913 

Arizona 

26 

3,380 

Massachusetts. . 

2'i9 

78,282 

Philippines 

43 

3.533 

Arkansas 

553 

23,624 

Michigan 

439 

96,403 

Porto  Rico 

42 

2,000 

California 

382 

07,890 

Minnesota 

268 

35,377 

Rhode  Island. . . 

37 

10,885 

Colorado 

134 

21,257 

Mississippi 

372 

21,743 

Soutn  Carolina. . 

272 

19,636 

Connecticut. . . . 

HI 

23,417 

Missouri 

643 

7'>,449 

Soutii  Dakota.  . 

150 

13,526 

Delaware 

22 

2,698 

Montana 

106 

12,181 

Tennessee 

453 

31,434 

Dist.  of  Col.  .  .. 

30 

11,857 

Nebraska 

275 

2.i,130 

Texas 

890 

77,000 

Florida 

237 
667 

14,740 
49,190 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

23 

80 

2.070 
11,520 

Utah 

21 
109 

2,841 

Georgia 

Vermont 

15,174 

Idalio 

66 
877 
565 

5,717 

179,532 

88,148 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico. . . . 
y^QW  York 

210 

46 

872 

47,481 

4,3SS 

220,777 

Virginia 

Washington.  .  .  . 
West  Virginia.. . 

328 
214 
151 

28,407 

Illinois 

25,536 

Indiana 

21,657 

Iowa 

533 
419 

62,472 
51,202 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.  . 

440 
116 

27,257 
11,612 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

282 
34 

36,386 

Kansas 

4,087 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

596 
231 

49,071 
20,58S 

554 

481 

122,343 
36,200 

Total  for 
United  States 

Oklahoma 

15,155 

2,043,133 

Maine 

233 

.  33.386 

Oregon 

149 

16.607 

CANADA    A> 

fD    MEXICO. 

No.  of 
Lodges. 

Member- 
ship. 

No.  of 
Lodges. 

Member- 
siiip. 

Alberta 

103 
78 

457 
78 
10 
42 
75 
15 

8,546 
7,963 
66,457 
7,881 
1,018 
3,898 
7,455 
929 

Quebec 

60 
135 

9,244 

Saskatchewan    

8,286 

Canada  (Ontario) 

Manitoba . .        

Total  for  United  States 

Totnl  for  North  Amcricji 

1,070 

121,777 

Mexico  (York) 

New  Brunswick 

Nova  Scotia 

Prince  Edward  IsUnd 

15,155 

2,043,133 

16,225 

2,164,910 

Total  Masonic  membersiiip  iu  the  world,  2.700,000. 
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ORIGIN    OF    THE    FLAG    OF    XHE    UNITED    STATES. 

(From  an  article  by  William  Elliot  Griffls,  D.  D.,  in  the  Independent.) 

EUROPEANS  knowing  only  the  theory  of  the  heraldic  origin  of  the  American  flag  have  made  merry  over 
the  absurdity  (from  their  point  of  view)  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  If,  however,  the  basis  of  our  national 
standard  is  derived  from  llic  Dutch  Republic,  then  much  is  clear.  Paintinps  made  after  the  Revolutionary 
War  are  untrustworthy  as  witnesses,  especially  those  having  si.x-pointed  stars,  for  the  re.ison  that  no  proof 
yet  exists  to  show  that  any  regimental  Bag  in  the  Continental  Army  had  stars  in  its  tield,  unless  possibly 
toward  the  end  of  the  war.  Scores  of  British  prints  representing  Hags  captured  from  or  seen  on  Continental 
ships  or  regimental  staves  have  only  stripes. 

Our  fathers,  of  the  thirteen  colonies  united  as  one,  made  "an  appeal  to  Heaven"  by  uniting  on  their 
Urst  flag,  raised  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  January  I,  1776,  the  "Unions'  of  the  two  countries,  Netherlands  and 
Great  Britain,  that  had  held  sovereignty  of  the  land  they  lived  on.  Of  European  national  flags  daily  seen 
in  our  harbors,  two  are  prominent  above  all.  One,  the  Dutch,  was  made  in  1579,  the  other,  the  British,  in 
1707.  From  1609  to  1664,  a  tri-colored  republican  flag  of  a  federal  union  of  states  had  floated  over  New 
A'efherland,  or  the  soil  of  the  four  middle  colonies,  later  called  New  York,  New  Jerse.v,  Peunsylv.ania  and 
Delaware,  as  the  flag  of  the  iiomel.and.  The  seven  alternate  red  and  wliite  stripes  recalled  to  our  fathers, 
in  1776,  the  successful  revolt  against  "taxation  without  renresentation,"  or,  as  the  Dutch  Parliament  of  1477 
put  it,  "no  taxation  without  consent,"  the  union  of  seven  states  in  a  republic;  a  July  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, published  in  1579,  with  the  abjuring,  in  1581,  of  an  oppressive  monarch. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  "State  House"  (the  very  name  and  use  of  the  words  are  Dutch),  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  signed  under  the  British  flag  and  the  arms  of  King  George,  and  not  until  July  9  were 
the  British  union  jack  and  the  royal  arms  taken  down  from  tlie  building  now  called  Independence  Hall. 
Not  until  September  9,  1776,  did  (Congress  order  that  their  "commissions  and  iiistruments  be  made  to  read 
"United  States"  where  heretofore  the  words  "United  Colonies"  had  been  used.  The  stripes  have  never 
left  the  flag,  because  they  represent  a  vital  fundamental  idea.  They  have  been  from  Sret  to  last  the  one 
permanent  element  in  our  national  standard.  When  unfurled,  January  1,  1776,  the  first  Union  flag  rai-sed 
over  the  first  American  army  mirrored  true  history.  Flags  many,  of  astonishing  variety  of  color,  inscription 
and  emblem  came  into  view  and  use.  There  were  pine  trees,  rattleionakes,  beavers,  threefold  knotted  cords, 
with  their  thirteen  ends  free,  a  chain  or  circle  of  thirteen  rings  Jinked  together,  and  other  objects  notably 
American,  with  some  borrowed  from  heraldry,  or  from  British  or  Dutch  history.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
sheaf  of  arrows,  the  hat  of  liberty,  and  the  Netherlands  lion  were  ancestral.  Meanwhile,  oiftcers  of  the 
seventeen  Continental  men-of-war  and  of  scores  of  privateers  kept  clamoring  for  something  significant  to 
display  in  foreign  ports,  especially  while  buying  munitions  of  war.  Tliese  calls  for  a  "distinctive  standard" 
incrcfS^^d  in  volume  even  to  indignant  remonstrance.  Still  there  was  nothing,  until  June  14,  1777,  except 
local  or  colonial  symbols  and  "the  Congress  flag"  of  the  thirteen  stripes. 

No  evidence  of  any  use  of  tlie  British  "Union"  after  October  4,  1776,  is  known.  Abundance  of  exact 
documentary  proof  shows  that  the  thirteen  stripes  were  ever  present,  but  there  is  no  proof  that  the  stars 
were.  In  the  book  of  photographs  of  extant  flags  used,  or  alleged  to  be  used  in  the  American  Revolution 
(made  by  Gherardi  Davis,  New  York,  1908),  the  field  of  stars  is  rarely  seen  and  in  none  with  absolute  surety, 
before  1780,  but  the  stripes  are  always  in  evidence.  The  collection  of  British  prints  of  our  flag,  now  in 
Fraunces  Tavern,  gives  the  same  testimony — stripes  always,  stars  never  until  17S().  In  the  Journal  of  Will- 
iam Russell,  American  prisoner  in  the  Forton  prison,  near  Plymouth,  England,  we  read  the  entry  made  on 
July  4,  1780:  "To-day  being  the  anniversary  of  American  Independence  the  American  prisoners  wore  tlie 
thirteen  stars  and  stripes  drawn  on  pieces  of  paper  on  their  hats,  with  the  motto.  Independence,  Liberty  or 
Death."  The  record  of  the  Continental  Congress,  June  14,  1777,  reads  as  follows:  '  Resolved,  that  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  be  thirteen  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white,  that  the  Union  be  thirteen  st.ar3,  white  in 
a  blue  field,  representing  a  new  constellatiou."  The  entry  in  the  journal  of  Captain  Abraham  Swarthout 
of  Colonel  Gansevoorfa  New  York  regiment,  written  August  3,  1777,  in  Fort  Schuyler,  shows  beyond  cavil, 
where  the  first  flag  of  stars  and  stripes,  of  which  we  have  record,  was  made  and  hoisted;  but  this  was  in  a  fort 
not  in  the  field,  or  at  the  head  of  a  reaiment.  The  vote  of  Congress  on  the  fl.ag  was  not  officially  published 
until  September  3,  1777.  There  is  no  record  that  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  carried  at  Brandywine,  Pa., 
at  Gooch's  Bridge,  Del.,  or  that  even  the  "Quiberon"  French  salute  of  November  1,  1777,  to  the  U.  S.  S. 
"Ranger,"  commanded  by  Paul  Jones,  was  Kiven  to  any  but  the  striped  flag  without  stars.  On  land,  the 
most  prominent  of  all  the  many  symbols  on  the  regimental  flags  on  the  Continental  Army  throughout  tne 
war  was  the  rattlesnake,  which  Is  oftenest  referred  to  by  both  native  and  foreign  witnesses.  In  fact  the 
resolution  of  Congress  of  June  14,  1777,  was  not  heeded,  even  by  Washington  liimsclf,  or  even  by  the  Board 
of  War.  One  Continental  oflScer  w!-ote  with  surprise  on  August  3,  1777:  "It  appeara  by  the  papers  that 
Congress  resolved  on  the  14th  of  June  last,"  &c.  As  late  as  May  10,  1779,  Washington,  in  ciiri tspondence 
with  the  Board  of  War,  states  that  applications  came  to  him  repeatcdlj'  for  drums  and  colors,  but  there  were 
many  varying  flags  for  particular  regiments,  and  "it  is  not  yet  settled  what  is  the  standard  ot  the  United 
States."  The  War  Board  replied,  through  Richard  Peters,  that  if  "General  Washington  would  favor  the 
Board  with  his  opinion  on  the  subject  as  to  what  was  the  one  common  flag  of  the  United  States,'  a  recom- 
mendation to  Congress  would  be  made  and  they  would  f,'ot  the  m.aterlals  and  "order  a  numl)er  for  the  army." 

Replying  on  September  3,  1779,  Wasiungton  says  nothing  about  stars,  but  recommended  tliat  the  num- 
ber belonging  to  the  regiments  from  each  State  should  be  "Inserted  within  the  curve  of  the  serpent." 

In  1847  the  Dutch  GoTernment  politely  made  the  inquiry,  "What  is  the  American  flag?"  In  1857,  in 
the  harbor  of  New  York,  nine  different  styles  of  arrangement  of  stars  were  noted  in  one  day.  On  March 
16,  1896,  the  Secretary  of  War,  Daniel  Lamont,  ordered  that  the  constellation  should  be  In  six  rows. 

THE    AMERICAN    FLAG. 
(By  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  United  States  Army.) 

There  la  no  Federal  law  now  In  force  pertaining  to  the  manner  of  displaying,  hanging  or  saluting  the 
United  States  flag  cr  pressriblng  any  ceremonies  that  should  be  observed  In  connection  therewith.  In  (act, 
there  are  but  two  Federal  laws  on  the  statute  books  that  have  any  bearing  upon  tliis  subject,  one  the  act 
of  Congress  approved  Feb.  20,  1905  (33  Stat.  L.,  p.  725),  providing  that  a  trademark  cannot  be  registered 
which  consists  of  or  comprises,  inter  alia,  "the  flag,  coat  of  arms  or  other  insignia  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  simulation  thereof,"  and  the  other  the  act  of  Congress  approved  February  8,  1917  (l^ublic — No.  305 
— 64th  Cong.),  providing  certain  penalties  for  the  desecration,  mutilation  or  Improper  use  ot  the  flag  within 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  may  add  that  it  is  the  practice  in  the  army,  each  day  in  the  year,  to  hoist  the  Hag  briskly  at  sunrise, 
irrespective  of  the  condition  of  the  weather,  and  to  lower  it  slowly  aud  ceremoniously  at  sunset,  indicating 
the  commencement  and  cessation  of  the  activities  of  the  day,  and  to  display  it  at  half  staff  on  Memorial 
Day  (May  30)  from  sunrise  until  noon  and  at  full  staff  from  noon  until  sunset,  and  also  on  other  days  specially 
designated  for  that  purpose  by  the  proper  authority,  the  flag  always  being  first  hoisted  to  the  top  of  the  staff 
before  being  lowered  to  the  half-staff  position. 

Days  for  Displaying  Flag — It  is  becoming  the  practice  throughout  the  country,  among  civiliana,  to  dis- 
play the  national  flag  on  all  patriotic!  occasions,  especially  on  the  following  days:  Lincoln's  Birthday,  Wash- 
ington's Birthday,  Mothers'  Day,  Memorial  Day,  Flag  Day,  Independence  Day.  In  certain  localities  other 
special  days  are  observed  in  the  same  manner.. 

E.vlatlng  regulations  governing  the  army  provide  that  when  offlcera  and  enlisted  men  pasa  the  national 
flag,  not  encased,  they  will  render  honors  as  follows;  If  In  civilian  dress  and  covered,  they  wtU  uncover,  hold- 
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Ing  the  headdress  opposite  the  left  shoulder  with  the  right  hand;  If  uncovered,  they  will  salute  with  the  righi 
hand  salute.  A  fl.ig  unfurled  and  hung  in  a  room  in  which  officers  or  enlisted  men  of  the  army  are  present 
will  be  saluted  by  them  the  first  time  they  may  have  occasion  to  pass  !t,  but  not  thereafter  The  hand  Siilute 
is  lis  follows:  Halse  the  right  hand  smartly  till  the  tip  of  the  forellnger  touches  the  lower  part  of  the  liead- 
dress  above  the  right  eye,  thumb  and  fingers  extended  and  joined,  palm  to  left,  foi-earm  inclined  to  about 
45  degrees,  hand  and  wriiit  straight;  at  the  same  time  look  toward  the  person  saluted;  drop  the  arm  emprUy 
to  the  side. 

No  anthera,  hymn  or  musical  air  has  been  recognized  by  any  Federal  law  as  the  national  anthem,  hjnm 
or  air,  but  array  and  navy  regulations  provide  that  the  musical  composition  familiarly  known  as  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner"  shall  be  designated  as  the  national  air  of  the  United  States  of  America.  It  should  be  stated, 
however,  that  tiicse  regulutioiis  are  binding  only  upon  the  personnel  of  the  military  and  naval  service.  Vi  hen- 
cver  the  national  air  is  played  at  any  place  whore  persons  belonging  to  the  military  or  naval  service  are  prcs;- 
ent,  all  officers  and  e;ilisled  men  not  in  formation  are  reijuired  to  stand  at  attention,  facing  toward  the  music, 
excepting  when  the  fl.g  is  being  lowered  at  sunsut,  on  wliich  occasion  they  arc  required  to  face  toward  the 
flag.  If  In  civilian  drtes  and  uncovered,  they  are  reciuired  to  stand  and  salute  at  the  first  note  of  the  air, 
retaining  the  position  of  salute  until  the  last  note  of  the  air  is  played. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  FLAG  AND  ITS  CHANGES  IN  DESIGN. 

According  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  there  v/ere  many  forms  of  early  flags,  especially  Colonial 
typos  used  by  the  individual  colonies  and  militia  regiments,  before  the  flag  of  the  Uniied  Stales  wos  csiab- 
llshtd  by  the  Continental  Congress  on  June  14,  1777,  now  celebrated  as  Flag  Day.  The  Natior.al  Museiim 
has  an  early  naval  12-Btar  type  flag  said  to  have  been  flown  by  John  P^uil  Jones  during  the  War  of  the  Kevo- 
lution.  From  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  st.^.rs  and  stripes  in  the  flag  have  varied.  There  were  l.'i  su'rg 
during  the  Revolution,  1  >  in  the  War  of  1812,  29  in  the  Mexican  War,  33  to  35  in  the  Civil  War,  45  in  tlie 
Spanish  War,  and  48  to-day.     The  stripes  were  changed  liist  from  13  to  15,  and  then  bacli  again  to  13. 

The  American  flag  of  the  highest  historic  and  sentimental  value  to  the  whole  country  is  in  the  National 
Museum  collections.  It  is  the  original  "Star-Spangled  Banner"  which  flew  over  Fort  McHenry  in  Balti- 
more Harbor  during  tiie  bombardment  on  September  13-14,  1814,  and  was  the  inspiration  of  Francis  Scott 
Key's  immortal  poem,  now  sung  as  our  national  anthem.  It  is  of  the  15  stars  and  stripe  type  adopted  after 
the  admission  of  Vermont  and  Kentucky  by  an  act  approved  by  President  Washington,  January  13,  17'J4. 
The  "Star-Spangled  Banner"  measures  about  30  feet  square,  though  it  was  probably  somewhat  longer, 
and  is  much  battered  and  torn,  with  one  star  missing,  possibly  .shot  away.  From  1795  thi.s  form  continued 
as  the  standard  flag  until  President  Monroe's  Adminisiration,  when  Congress  enacted  that  it  siiould  there- 
after be  of  thirtocn  stripes  and  twenty  stars,  with  the  addition  of  a  star  for  each  new  State,  commencing 
July  4,  1818. 

It  seems  that  for  many  years  the  army  did  not  carry  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  battle,  though  it  had 
been  in  general  tiae  as  a  garrisoa  flag.  The  land  forces  during  this  period  and  before  carried  what  was  known 
as  national  colors  or  standards  of  blue,  v,'iih  the  coat  of  arrris  of  the  United  States,  lompiising  an  eagle  sur- 
mounted by  a  number  of  stars,  emblazoned  thereon,  with  the  designation  of  the  body  of  troops.  In  1834, 
War  Department  regulations  gave  tlie  artillery  the  right  to  carry  the  Str.rs  and  Snipes.  The  infantry  and 
cavalry  still  used  the  national  standr.rds,  which  remained  the  colors  of  the  infantry  until  1841  and  of  the 
cavalry  until  1887,  when  that  branch  of  the  ar.ay  was  ordered  to  carry  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  From  its 
adoption  la  1777,  however,  naval  vessels  universally  displayed  the  National  Flag.  The  history  of  the  flag 
thus  indicates  that  the  Star.s  and  Stripes  was  not  oflnci.illy  carried  by  An';erican  troops  in  battle  until  Iho 
period  of  the  Mexlc.in  War,  18+0  -t7.  In  that  war  a  flag  of  13  st;.rs  and  stripes  was  carried  by  the' battalion 
of  volunteers  from  Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  flag  of  Company  T,  Fourth  Reilment 
of  Indiana  Infantry,  of  13  stri  )es,  with  an  eagle  in  the  field.  Ten  flags  of  the  National  Museum  collection 
pertain  to  the  Civil  War.  Otiier  flaes  include  some  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  a  fla^;  used  by  Admiral 
Charles  Wilkes,  U.  S.  Navy;  a  mini.iture  flag  carried  by  Captain  C.  F.  Hall  in  the  Arctic,  18G4-1869;  the 
American  colors  carried  by  Rear-Adniira.l  Peary  in  his  Arctic  explorations  in  190P;  the  flag  carried  by  the 
Smithsonian  Africa.n  Expedition  under  the  dircstiou  of  Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  1009-10;  and  numerous 
examples  of  the  National  Ensign. 

DESCRIPTION    OF    THE    FLAG. 

The  official  flag  of  the  United  St:i.tes  bears  forty-eight  white  stars  in  a  blue  field,  arra,nged  in  six  rows 
of  eight  stars  each.  Two  stars  were  added  in  1912  by  the  admission  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  to  the  Union. 
The  garrison  flag  of  Hie  ai'niy  is  made  of  bunting,  thirty-six  feet  fly  and  twenty  feet  liolst,  thirteen  stripes, 
and  in  the  upper  quarter,  next  the  staff.  Is  the  field  or  "union"  of  stars,  equal  to  the  number  of  St:.t^s,  on 
bh'.e  field,  over  one-third  length  of  the  fl.ag,  extending  to  the  lower  edi.e  of  the  fourth  red  stripe  from  the  top. 
Th  >  storm  flag  is  twenty  feet  by  ten  feet,  and  the  recruiting  flag  nine  feet  nine  Inches  by  four  feet  four  incliM. 
Th  \  "Union  Jack"  is  blue,  with  a  star  for  every  State  in  white.  The  Coayt  Guard  flag,  autliorized  by  act 
of  Congress,  March  2,  1799,  was  oriizdnally  prescribed  to  "consist  of  sixteen  penieiidicular  stripes,  alternate 
red  and  white,  the  union  of  the  ensign  bearing  t'le  arms  of  the  United  States  in  dark  blue  on  a  white  field." 
The  sixteen  stripes  represented  the  number  of  Stites  which  had  been  admitted  to  the  Union  at  that  time, 
and  no  change  has  been  made  since.  June  14,  the  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the  flag,  is  celebrated 
as  Flag  Day  in  a  large  part  of  the  Union. 

WHien  the  National  and  State  or  other  flags  fly  together  the  National  flag  .should  be  on  the  rigl-.t.  When 
used  on  a  bier  or  casket  at  a  funeral  the  stars  should  be  pb.ced  at  the  head.  In  no  case  should  the  flag  be 
allowed  to  touch  the  ground.  The  statutes  of  f.ie  United  .States  forbid  the  use  of  the  flag  in  registered 
trade-marks,  and  the  use  of  the  flag  -for  advertising  purposes  is  Illegal.  The  President's  flag  consists  of  a 
-  blue  flold  with  four  white  stars,  one  in  each  corner,  similar  to  the  Admiral's  fl.ag,  and  in  the  centre  a  white 
spread-eagle  with  red.  white,  and  blue  shield  on  the  body,  the  design  being  very  similar  to  the  seal  of  the 
United  States.  This  spread-e.a'^rle  design  is  based  upon  the  seal  which  has  been  used  in  the  White  House 
for  many  years  .as  the  person.al  seal  of  the  President.  The  flag  of  Admiral  of  U.  S.  Navy  is  blue,  with  four 
white  stars — two  horizontal  and  two  per;)ondicu!ar  in  centre.  The  flag  of  'Vice-Admiral  of  U.  S.  Navy  is 
blue,  with  tlu'ce  white  stars —  triangalar.  The  fla?  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  blue,  with  two  wliite  stars 
(perpendicular)  at  eit'ier  end  and  v.'hite  anchor  iii  centre.  "The  use  of  the  13-.star  boat  flag  has  been  discon- 
tinued, and  in  its  place  is  a  4S-star  flag.  The  consular  QaT  is  blue,  with  large  white  C  In  centre,  surrounded 
by  thirteen  white  stars.  The  iu:i  of  the  Panama  Canal  consists  of  a  blue  square  bearing  the  letters  "P.  C." 
In  white. 

The  flag  of  New  York  State  is  blue  charged  with  the  arms  of  the  State.  The  flag  of  New  York  City 
consists  of  three  perpendicular  Pass.  blue,  white,  and  orange  (the  blue  nearest  the  flagstaff);  on  the  white 
bar  is  the  seal  of  the  city,  without  the  legend. 

FLAG  DESECRATION. 
New  York  forbids  the  use  of  the  flag  for  advertising  purposes  and  punishes  public  mutilation,  trampling 
or  casting  contempt  upon  flag  as  a  misdernoanor.  The  New  York  statute  also  provides  for  a  forfeiture  of  a 
penalty  of  S50  for  each  offe.is.i,  to  be  recovered  in  a  civil  action,  which  may  be  brougiit  by  or  In  name  of  any 
citizen  and  two  or  more  penalties  may  be  sued  for  and  recovered  in  one  action.  Money  so  recovered,  less 
reasonable  cost  aud  expense,  is  paid  into  State  Treiisury.  Provisions  of  New  York  statute  are  not  to  be 
construed  as  applying  to  a  certificate,  diploma,  warrant  or  commission  of  appointment  to  office,  ornamental 
picture,  article  of  jewelry,  stationery  for  use  In  private  correspondence,  or  newspaper  or  periodical;  nor  to 
advertising  put  out  by  U.  S.  in  its  governmental  capacity,  i.  e.,  to  obtain  recruits  or  to  advertise  its  govern- 
mental activities.     "These  activities  are  In  no  way  related  to  commerce. 
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(UNANIMOUSLY  ADOPTED  IN  CONGRESS,  JULY  4,   1776,  AT  PHILADELPHIA.) 

When,  In  tbe  Course  of  human  events.  It  becomes  necessary  lor  one  people  to  dissolve  the  political 
bands  which  have  connected  them  with  another,  and  to  assume  amonu  the  powers  of  the  earUi,  the  separate 
and  equal  station  to  which  the  Laws  of  Nature  and  of  Nature's  God  entities  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the 
Oiiinions  of  manltind  requires  that  they  should  declare  the  causes  which  impel  them  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  tiiey  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable  Rights,  that  among  these  are  Life,  Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness. 
That  to  secure  tnese  rights.  Governments  are  instituted  among  Men,  deriving  their  Just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed.  That  whenever  any  Form  of  Government  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it 
Is  the  Right  of  the  People  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  new  Government,  laying  its  I'oundation 
on  such  principles  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  sbaJl  seem  most  liKely  to  effect  their 
Safety  and  Happiness.  Prudence,  indeed,  will  dictate  that  Governments  long  established  should  not  be 
changed  for  light  and  transient  causes;  and  accordingly  all  e.xperieuce  hath  shewn,  that  manltirai  are  more 
disposed  to  suffer,  while  evils  arc  suQeratjle,  than  to  right  themselves  by  abolisliing  the  form.";  !.o  irhicb  they 
are  accustomed.  liut  when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usiirpalio/is,  pursuing  invariably  tho  same  Object 
evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  under  absolute  Despotism,  it  is  tiieir  ritrjt,  It  is  their  duty,  t.';  thi'ow  off 
such  Governmcut,  and  Co  provide  nc«"  Guards  for  tlieir  future  security.  Sucli  has  been  tbe  patient  s\ifferarice 
ol  these  Colonies;  and  sucli  is  now  the  necessity  which  coustraia-.i  them  to  alter  their  formo''  .Sy.stems  of 
Government.  The  history  of  the  present  King  of  Great  Britain  is  a  history  of  repealed  injuries  and  usurpa- 
tions, all  having  in  direct  object  the  cstablistiment  of  an  absolute  Tyranny  over  tiiese  States.  To  prove 
this,  let  Facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world. 

He  has  refused  his  Assent  to  Laws,  the  most  wholesome  and  r.ecessarj'  for  the  public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  Governors  to  pass  Laws  of  immediate  and  pressing  impori.;ince,  unlcs.s  suspended 
in  tlieir  operation  till  his  Assent  should  be  obtained;  aud  when  so  suspended,  lie  bus  utterly  neglected  to 
attend  to  them. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  Laws  for  the  accommodation  of  large  district.'^  of  people,  unless  tho.se 
people  would  relinquish  the  right  of  Representation  in  the  Legislaturc^  a  rigiit  inei^tiinable  to  them  and 
formidable  to  tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places  unusual,  unco'ntort:ible.  and  distant  from  the  depo.si- 
tory  of  their  public  Records,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fatiguing  them  into  cornoliance  with  his  meixsures. 

He  has  dissolved  Representative  Houses  repeatedly,  for  opposing  with  manly  lirmncss  his  invasions 
on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

He  has  refused  for  a  long  time,  after  such  dissolutions,  to  cause  others  to  be  elected;  whereby  the 
Legislative  powers,  incapable  of  Annihilation,  have  returned  to  tlu-  People  at  large  for  their  exercise;  the 
State  remaining  in  the  meantime  expo.sed  to  all  the  dangers  of  invasion  from  without,  and  convulsions  within. 

He  has  emieavorrd  to  prevent  the  population  of  these  States;  for  that  purpose  obstructing  the  Laws 
for  Naturalization  of  Foreigners;  refusing  to  pass  others  to  encourage  their  migrations  hither,  and  raising 
the  conditions  of  new  Appropriations  of  Lands. 

He  has  obstructed  the  Administration  of  Justice,  by  refusing  his  .'Assent  to  Laws  for  establishing 
Judiciary  Powers. 

He  has  made  Judges  dependent  on  his  Will  alone,  for  the  tenure  of  their  omces,  and  tfcu  amount  and 
paymono  of  their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  New  OfTlces,  and  sciit;  hither  swarms  of  OfTlcors  to  harass  our  people, 
and  eat  out  their  substance. 

He  has  itept  among  us,  in  times  of  peo.ce.  Standing  Armies  without  thy  Consent  of  our  Iiiv^lslature. 

He  has  iiifected  to  render  the  Military  Independent  of  and  suocrior  to  the  Civil  power. 

He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction  foreign  to  otu'  constitution,  and  u-i.aclsnowl- 
edged  by  our  laws;  giving  his  Assent  to  their  Aclis  of  i)retended  T^p.tfishiiioti: 

For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us: 

For  protecting  them  by  a  mock  Trial,  from  punishment  for  any  Murders  whicii  they  sh'vild  cominil. 
on  the  Inhabitants  of  these  States: 

For  cutting  oil  our  Trade  witli  all  parts  of  the  world: 

For  imposing  Taxes  on  us  without  our  Consent: 

For  depriving  us  in  many  cases,  of  the  benefits  of  Trial  by  Jury: 

For  transporting  us  beyond  Seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended  offences: 

For  abolishing  the  free  System  of  English  Laws  in  a  neighboring  Province,  establishing  therein  an 
Arbitrary  government,  and  enlarging  its  Boundaries  so  as  to  render  it  at  once  an  example  and  Gt  instrument 
for  introducing  the  .same  absolute  rule  into  the.se  Colonies: 

For  taking  away  our  Charters,  abolishing  our  most  valuable  Laws,  and  alterinir  fundaiiieutally  the 
Forms  of  our  Governments: 

For  suspending  our  own  Legislatures,  and  declaring  themselves  invested  with  iiower  to  legislate  for 
us  In  all  cases  whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  Government  here,  by  declaring  us  out  of  his  Protection  and  waging  War  again.st  us. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  Coasts,  burnt  our  towns,  and  destroyed  tho  lives  of  our  people. 

He  is  at  this  time  transporting  large  Armies  of  foreign  Mercenaries  to  complete  the  works  of  death, 
desolation  and  tyranny,  already  begun  with  circumstances  of  Cruelty  &  perfidy  scarcely  paralleled  in  tlic 
most  barbarous  ages,  and  totally  unworthy  the  Head  of  a  civilized  nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow-Citizens  taken  captive  on  the  high  Seas  to  bear  Arnw  against  their 
Country,  to  become  the  executioners  of  their  friends  and  Brethren,  or  to  fall  theihselves  by  their  Hand.s. 

He  has  excited  domestic  instu'rectlons  amongst  us.  aud  has  endeavored  to  bring  on  the  inhabitants' 
of  our  frontiers,  the  merciless  Indian  Sav.ages.  whose  known  rule  of  warfare,  is  an  undisUuguished  destruction 
of  all  ages,  sexes  and  conditions. 

In  every  stage  of  these  Oppressions  We  have  Petitioned  for  Redress  in  the  most  humble  terms:  Our 
repeated  Petitions  have  been  answered  only  by  repeated  injury.  A  Prince,  whose  ch.'iracter  )s  thus  markeii; 
by  every  act  which  may  define  a  Tyr.ant,  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  peojile. 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  attentions  to  our  British  brethren.  We  have  warned  them  from  time 
to  time  of  attempts  by  their  legislature  to  extend  an  unwarrantable  jurisdiction  over  us.  We  have  remlndeil 
them  of  the  circumstances  of  our  emigration  and  settlement  here.  We  have  appealed  to  their  native  Jusiico 
and  magnanimity,  and  we  have  conjured  them  by  the  ties  of  our  common  kindred  to  disavow  these  usurp.i- 
tions,  which  would  Inevitably  Interrupt  our  connections  and  correspondence.  They  too  have  been  dear 
to  the  voice  of  justice  and  ol  consanguinity.  We  must,  therefore,  actiulesce  in  the  necessity,  which  denounces 
our  Separation,  and  hold  them,  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind.  Enemies  in  War,  in  Peace  Friends. 

WE  THEREFORE,  the  Representatives  of  the  United  St-Iltes  of  America,  in  General  CONOREas, 
Assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do,  in  the  Name, 
aud  by  authority  of  the  good  People  ol  these  Colonies,  solemnly  publish  and  declare,  That  these  United 
Colonies  are,  and  of  Right  ought  to  be  free  and  in'dkfendent  States:  that  they  are  Absolved  from  all 
Allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  and  that  all  political  connection  between  them  and  the  Stale  of  Great 
Britain  la  and  ought  to  be  totally  dissolved;  and  that  as  free  and  independent  States,  they  have  lull 
Power  to  levy  War,  conclude  Peace,  contract  Alliances,  establish  Commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  Acts  and 
Things  which  independent  States  may  of  right  do.  And  for  the  support  ol  this  Declaration,  with  a 
Arm  reliance  on  the  protection  ol  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  Lives,  our 
Fortunes,  and  our  sacred  Honor. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  HIS  ADDRESS  COUNSEI-LING  THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  THE   UNION.— 
CONFINEMENT  OF  THE  GENERAL  GOVERNMENT  TO  ITS  CONSTITUTIONAL  LIMITA- 
TIONS,  AND   AVOIDANCE   OF  RELATIONS   WITH   FOREIGN   POLITICAL   AFFAIRS. 

(To  the  People  of  the  United  States  on  His  Approachi/tg  Hctiremcnt  from  the  Presidency.) 

Interwoven  as  Is  the  love  of  liberty  with  every  ligament  of  your  hearts,  no  recommendation  of  mine 
Is  necessary  to  fortify  or  conflrra  tlie  attachment. 

The  unity  of  government  whicli  constitutes  you  one  people,  is  also  now  dear  to  you.  It  is  justly  so; 
tor  it  is  a  main  pillar  in  the  edifice  of  your  real  independence — the  support  of  your  traaqutllity  at  home, 
your  peace  abroad,  of  your  safety,  of  your  prosperity,  of  that  very  liberty  which  you  so  highly  prize.  But 
iis  it  Is  easy  to  foresee  that,  from  dlHereut  causes  and  from  different  quarters,  much  pains  will  be  taken, 
many  artifices  employed,  to  wealten  in  your  minds  the  conviction  of  this  truth;  as  this  is  the  point  in  your 
political  fortreas  against  whicli  the  batteries  of  internal  and  e.\ternai  enemies  will  be  most  constantly  and 
actively  (though  often  covertly  and  In.sidiously)  directed — it  is  of  infinite  moment  that  you  should  properly 
estimate  the  immense  value  of  your  national  union  to  your  collective  and  individual  happiness;  that  you 
should  cherish  a  cordial,  habitual  and  immovable  attachment  to  it;  accustoming  voui-selves  to  think  and 
speak  of  it  as  of  the  palladium  of  3'our  political  safety  and  prosperity;  watching  for  ita  preservation  with 
jealous  anxiety;  discountenancing  whatever  may  suggest  even  a  suspicion  tliat  it  can  in  any  event  be 
abandoned;  and  indignantly  frowning  upon  the  first  dawning  of  every  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion  of 
our  country  from  the  rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred  tics  which  now  link  together  the  various  parts. 

For  this  you  have  every  Inducement  of  sympathy  and  interest.  Citizens  by  biith  or  choice  of  a  com- 
mon country,  that  country  has  a  right  to  concentrate  your  affections.  The  name  of  Americat;,  which  belongs 
to  you,  in  your  national  capacity,  must  always  exalt  the  Just  pride  of  patriotism,  more  than  any  appellation 
derived  from  local  discriminations.  With  slight  shades  of  difference,  you  have  the  same  religion,  manners, 
habits,  and  political  principles.  You  have,  in  a  common  cause,  fought  and  triumphed  together;  the  inde- 
pendence and  Uberty  you  possess  are  the  work  of  joint  counsels  and  joint  efforts— of  common  dangers. 
Bufferings,  and  successes. 

It  is  Important,  likewise,  that  the  habits  of  thinking  in  a  free  country  .should  Inspire  caution  in  those 
Intrusted  witli  its  administration  to  confine  themselves  within  their  respective  constitulicnal  spheres, 
avoiding,  in  the  exercise  of  tlie  powers  of  one  department,  to  encroach  upon  another.  The  spirit  of  encroach- 
ment tends  to  consolidate  the  powers  of  all  the  departments  in  one,  and  thus  to  create,  whatever  the  form 
of  government,  a  real  despotism.  A  just  estimate  of  that  love  of  power,  and  proncneas  to  abuse  it  which 
predominates  in  the  human  heart.  Is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of  the  truth  of  tliis  position.  The  necessity  of 
reciprocal  checks  in  the  exercise  of  political  power,  by  dividing  and  distributing  it  into  different  depositories, 
and  constituting  each  the  guardian  of  the  public  weal,  against  Invasions  by  the  others,  ha.n  been  evinced 
by  experiments,  ancient  and  modern;  some  of  them  in  our  country  and  under  our  own  eye.n.  To  preserve 
them  must  be  as  necessary  as  to  Institute  them.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  distribution  or  modifi- 
cation of  the  constitutional  powers  be.  In  any  particular,  wrong,  lot  it  be  corrected  by  an  amendment  in 
the  way  which  the  Constitution  designates.  But  let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpation;  for  though  this, 
in  one  instance,  may  be  the  instrument  of  good,  it  i.s  tlie  customary  weapon  by  which  free  governments 
are  destroyed.  The  precedent  must  always  greatly  overbalance,  in  permanent  cvjl,  any  oaifml  or  transient 
benefit  wiUch  the  use  can,  ,it  any  time,  yield. 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  towards  all  nations;  cultivate  peace  and  harmony  with  all.  Religion  and 
morality  enjoin  ti;is  conduct;  and  can  it  be  that  good  policy  docs  not  equally  enjoin  ilV  It  will  be  worthy 
of  a  free,  enlightened,  and,  at  no  distant  period,  a  great  nation,  to  give  to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and 
too  novel  example  of  a  people  always  guided  l)y  an  exalted  justice  and  benevolence.  Who  eati  doubt  that, 
In  the  course  of  time  and  tilings,  the  fruits  of  such  a  plan  would  richly  repay  any  temporary  advantages 
which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady  adherence  to  it?  Can  it  be  that  Providence  ha.s  not  connected  the  pei'- 
manent  felicity  of  a  nation  witli  its  virtue?  The  experiment,  at  least,  is  reoommendoft  hy  every  yentimenT. 
wiiicli  ennobles  human  nature.     Alas!  is  it  rendered  impossible  by  its  vice.s? 

ENTANGLEMENTS    WITH    FOREIGN    PO\V'ERS. 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign  influence,  I  conjure  you  to  believe  nie,  fellow-citi'/.ens,  the  jealoasy 
of  a  free  people  ought  to  constantly  awake;  since  history  and  experience  prove  that  foreign  influence  is 
one  of  tlie  most  baneful  toes  of  republican  government.  But  that  jealousy  to  be  useful,  mvist  be  impartial; 
el.se  it  becomes  the  instrument  of  tlie  very  influence  to  be  avoided,  instead  of  a  defence  against  it.  Excessive 
partiality  for  one  foreign  nation,  and  excessive  dislike  of  another,  cause  those  whom  they  actuate  to  see 
danger  only  on  one  side,  and  serve  to  veil,  and  even  second,  the  arts  of  influence  on  i.iie  other.  Real  patriots, 
who  may  resist  the  intrigues  of  the  favorite,  are  liable  to  become  suspected  and  odious,  while  its  tools  and 
dupes  usurp  the  applause  and  confidence  of  the  people,  to  surrender  their  interests. 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in  regard  to  foreign  nations,  is,  in  extending  our  uoiam;Tcial  relations, 
to  have  with  them  as  little  political  connection  as  possible.  So  far  as  we  have  already  formed  engagements, 
let  them  be  fulfilled  witn  i)erfect  good  firith.     Here  lot  us  stop. 

Eiu'ope  has  a  set  of  primary  interests,  which  to  us  have  none,  6r  a  very  remote  relation,  lieiice  she  must 
be  engaged  In  frequent  controversies,  the  causes  of  which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our  concerns.  Hence, 
therefore,  it  mu.st  be  unwise  in  us  to  implicate  ourselves,  by  artificial  ties,  in  the  ordinary  vlcis.situdC3  of  her 
politics,  or  the  ordinary  combinations  and  collisions  of  her  friendships  or  enmities. 

Our  detached  and  distant  situation  Invites  and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  different  course.  If  we  remain 
one  people  under  an  efficient  government,  the  period  is  not  far  oH  when  we  may  defy  material  injury  from 
external  annoyance;  when  we  may  take  such  an  attitude  as  will  cause  the  neutrality  we  may  at  any  time 
resolve  upon,  to  be  scrupulously  reiipected;  when  belligerent  nations,  under  the  impossibility  of  making 
acquisitions  upon  us,  will  not  Ughtly  liazard  the  giving  us  provocation;  when  we  may  choose  peace  or  war, 
as  our  Interest,  guided  by  ju.itice,  shall  counsel. 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar  a  situation?  Why  quit  our  own  to  stand  upon  foreign  ground? 
Why,  by  interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace  and  prosperity  in 
the  toils  of  European  ambition,  rivalship,  interest,  humor,  or  caprice? 

'Tis  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  permanent  alliances  with  any  portion  of  the  foreign  world;  so  far, 
I  mean,  as  we  are  now  at  liberty  to  do  It;  for  let  me  not  be  understood  as  capable  of  patronizing  Infidelity 
to  existing  engagements.  I  hold  the  maxim  no  less  applicable  to  public  than  to  private  affairs,  that  honesty 
Is  always  the  best  policy.  1  repeat  it,  therefore,  let  those  engagements  be  observed  in  their  genuine  sense. 
But,  in  my  opinion,  it  H  unnecessary  and  would  be  unwise  to  extend  them. 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves,  by  suitable  establishments,  on  a  respectably  defensive  posture, 
we  may  safely  trust  to  temporary  alliances  for  extraordinary  emergencies. 

In  offering  to  you,  my  countrymen,  these  counsels  of  an  old  and  affectionate  friend,  I  dare  not  hope  (hat 
tUey  will  make  the  strong  and  lasting  Impression  I  could  wish;  that  they  will  control  tiie  usual  current  of  the 
paAsions,  or  prevent  our  nation  from  running  the  course  which  hitherto  has  marked  the  destiny  of  nations; 
but  if  I  may  even  flatter  myself  that  they  may  be  productive  of  some  partial  benefit,  some  occasional  good; 
that  they  may  now  and  tlien  recur  to  moderate  the  fury  of  party  spirit;  to  warn  against  the  mischiefs  of 
foreign  intrigues,  to  guard  against  the  impostures  of  pretended  patriotism,  this  hope  will  be  fuU  recompen.se 
for  the  solicitude  for  your  welfare  by  which  they  have  been  dictated. 

United  States.  September  17,  1796.  GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 
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^onjstittttion  of  t^c  sanitc^  States. 

The  Constitution  originally  consisted  of  a  Preamble  and  seven  Articles,  and  in  that  form  was  ■'Done 
In  Convention  by  the  Unanimous  Consent  of  the  States  present  the  Seventeenth  Day  of  September  In  the 
Year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  Eighty  seven  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  Twelfth."  The  Constitution  was  declared  In  effect  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  March, 
1789.    The  signers  of  the  original  Constitution,  by  virtue  of  their  membership  in  Congress,  were: 

Go.  WASHINGTON,  Presidt.  and  deputy  jroir  Virgi'iia.  NEW  Hampshire — John  Langdon,  Nicholas 
Gllman.  Massachusetts — Nathaniel  Gorham,  Rufus  King.  Connecticut — Wm.  Saml.  Johnson, 
Roger  Sherman.  New  York — Alexander  Hamilton.  New  Jersey — Wil.  Livingston,  David  Brearley,  Wm. 
Patterson,  Jona.  Dayton.  Pen.nsylvania — B.  Franklin,  Robt.  Morris,  Thos.  Fitzsimons,  James  Wilson, 
Thomas  Mifflin,  Geo.  Clymer,  Jared  Ingersoll,  Gouv.  Morris.  Delaware — Geo.  Read,  John  Dickinson, 
Jaco.  Broom,  Gunning  Bedford  jun,  Richard  Bassett.  Maryland — James  McHenry.  Danl.  Carroll,  Dan. 
of  St.  Thos.  Jenifer.  Virginia — John  Blair,  James  Madison,  Jr.  North  Carolina — Wm.  Blount,  Hu. 
Williamson,  Richd.  Dobbs  Spaight.  South  Carolina — J.  Rutledge,  Charles  Pinckney,  Charles  Coteswortli 
Pinckney,  Pierce  Butler.  Georgia — William  Few,  Abr.  Baldwin.  Attest:  Willia.m  Jackson,  Secretary. 
The  Constitution  was  ratified  by  the  thirteen  original  States  in  the  following  order: 


Delaware,  December  7,  1787,  unanimously. 
Pennsylvania,  December  12,  1787,  vote  46  to  23. 
New  Jersey,  December  18,  1787,  unanimously. 
Georgia,  January  2,  1788,  unanimously. 
Connecticut,  January  9,  1788,  vote  128  to  40. 
Massachusetts,  February  6,  1788,  vot"  187  to  168. 
Maryland,  AprU  28,  1788,  vote  63  to  12. 


South  Carolina,  May  23,  1788,  vote  149  to  73. 

Now  Hampshire,  June  21,  1788,  vote  57  to  48. 

Virginia,  June  25,  1788,  vote  89  to  79. 

New  York,  July  26,  1788,  vote  30  to  28. 

North  Carolina,  November  21,  1789,  vote  193  to  75. 

Rhode  Island.  May  29,  1790,  vote  34  to  32. 


THE     CONSTITUTION. 

PREAMBLE. 

We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish  Justice,  Insure 
domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United  State.i 
Of  America. 

ARTICLE     I. 
Section  1 — (Legislative  powers;  In  whom  vested.) 
All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  shall 
consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

Section  2 — (House  of  Representatives,  how  and  by  whom  chosen.  Qualifi- 
cations of  a  Representative.  Representatives  and  direct  taxes,  how  apportioned. 
Enumeration.  Vacancies  to  be  filled.  Power  of  choosing  officers,  and  of  im- 
peachment.) 

1.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of  members  chosen  every  second  year  by  tlie 
people  of  the  several  States,  and  the  electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors 
of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  Legislature. 

2.  No  person  shall  be  a  Representative  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  twenty-nve  years, 
and  been  seven  .vears  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of 
that  State  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

3.  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States  which  may  be 
Included  within  this  Union  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  which  shall  be  determined  by  adding 
to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons,  including  those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding 
Indians  not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons.  The  actual  enumeration  shall  be  made  within  three 
years  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  within  every  subsequent  term  of 
ten  years,  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  by  law  direct.  The  number  of  Representative.'S  shall  not  exceed 
one  for  every  thirty  thousand,  but  each  State  shall  have  at  least  one  Representative;  and  until  such  enumera- 
tion shall  be  made,  tlie  State  of  New  Hampshire  shall  be  entitled  to  clioose  3:  Massachusetts,  8;  Rhodo 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  1:  Connecticut,  5;  New  York,  6;  New  Jersey,  4;  Pennsylvania,  8; 
Delaware,  1:  Maryland,  6;  Virginia,  10;  North  Carolina,  5;  South  Carolina,  5,  and  Georgia,  3.* 

4.  When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  from  any  State,  the  Executive  Authority  thereof 
shall  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  such  vacancies.  ^    ,.,,,.         ^^        , 

5.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  their  Speaker  and  other  ofHcers,  and  shall  have  the  sole 
power  of  impeachment. 

Section  3 — (Senators,  how  and  by  whom  chosen.  How  classified.  State 
Executive,  when  to  make  temporary  appointments,  in  case,  etc.  Qualifications 
of  a  Senator.  President  of  the  Senate,  his  right  to  vote.  President  pro  tem., 
and  other  olTlcers  of  the  Senate?  how  chosen.  Power  to  try  impeachments. 
When  President  is  tried.  Chief  Justice  to  preside.  Sentence.) 
1  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State,  chosen  by  the 
Legislature  thereof,  for  six  years;  and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote.  u  „  w„  ^,  >j„^ 

2.  Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled  in  con.sequence  of  the  first  election,  they  shall  bo  divided 
as  equally  as  may  be  into  three  classes.  'The  seats  of  the  Senators  of  the  first  cla.ss  shall  be  vacated  at 
the  expiration  of  the  second  year,  of  the  second  class  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year,  and  of  the  third 
class  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  year,  so  that  one-third  may  be  chosen  every  second  year:  and  if  vacancies 
happen  by  resignation,  or  otherwise,  dming  the  recess  of  the  Legislature  of  any  State,  the  Executive  thereof 
may  make  temporary  appointment  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  which  shall  then  fill  such 

3.  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  been  nine 
years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  State  for 

4.  The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  President  of  the  Senate,  but  shall  have  no  vote 
unles|  they  l^^e^^'^g'Jy  ,f'g^^^^^e  ^jjeir  other  officers,  and  also  a  President  prp  tempore.  In  the  absence  of 
the  vice-PrMldent   or  when  he  shall  exercise  the  oflflce  of  President  of  tiie  United  States. 

6.  The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  Impeachments.     When  sitting  for  that  purpose, 

*  See  Article  XIV.,  Amendments. 
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they  siiall  be  on  oath  or  afBrmation.  When  the  President  of  the  tfnlted  States  is  tried,  the  CM6f  Justice 
shall  preside;  and  no  person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  concurrence  ot  two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 
7.  Judgment  of  cases  at  impeachment  shall  fiot  e'xtend  further  than  to  removal  from  office,  and  dis- 
Qualiflcation  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or.  profit  under  the  United  States;  but  thtrparty 
convicted  shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to  indictment,  trial.  Judgment,  and  punishment,  according 
to  law. 

Section  4 — (Times,  etc.,  of  holdint;  elections,  how  prescribed.  One  Session 
In  each  year.) 

1.  The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  .Senators  and  Representatives  shall  be  pre- 
«crlbed  in  each  State  by  the  Legislature  thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time  by  law  make  or  alter 
such  regulations,  except  as  to  places  of  choosing  Senators. 

2.  The  Congre.ss  sliall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  year,  and  such  meeting  shall  be  An  the  first 
Monday  in  December,  unless  they  shall  by  law  appoint  a  different  day. 

Section  5 — (Membership.  Quorum.  Adjournments.  Uules.  POwcl"  to 
punisli  or-expel.    Journal.    Time  of  adjournments,  how  limited,  etc.) 

1.  Each  House  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  (jualifications  o*  Its  ov7n  members,  and 
a  majority  of  each  .shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business;  but  a  smaller  number  may  adjourn  from  day 
to  day,  and  may  be  authorized  to  compel  the  attendance  of  absent  members  In  such  manner  and  under 
such  penalties  as  each  House  may  provide. 

2.  Each  Hou.se  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  pi'oceediugs,  punish  its  members  for  disorderly  behavior, 
and  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  expel  a  member. 

3.  Each  House  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  from  time  to  time  publish  the  same,  excepting 
such  pai'ts  as  may  in  their  judgment  require  secrecy;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  members  of  either  House 
on  any  question  .'?hall,  at  tlie  desire  of  one-fifth  of  those  present,  be  {;ntored  on  the  journal. 

4.  Neither  House,  during  the  session  of  Congress,  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for 
more  tiian  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  in  which  the  two  Houses  shall  be  sitting. 

Section  6 — (Compensation.    Privileges.    Disqualidcatioa  in  certain  cases.) 

1.  The  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  receive  a  compensation  tor  their  services,  to  bo  ascertained 
by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  They  shall  in  all  cases,  except  treason,  felonv, 
and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privileged  from  arrest  during  their  attendance  at  the  session  of  their  respective 
Houses,  and  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the  same:  and  for  any  speech  or  debate  in  either  House  they 
.shall  Hot  be  questioned  in  any  other  place. 

2.  No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  during  the  time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be  appointed  to  anv 
civil  office  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States  which  shall  have  been  created,  or  the  emoluments 
whereof  shall  have  been  increased  during  such  time:  and  no  person  holding  any  office  under  the  United 
States  shall  be  a  member  of  either  House  during  his  continuance  in  office. 

Section  7 — (House  to  originate  all  revenue  bills.  Veto.  Hill  may  be 
passed  by  two-thirds  of  each  house,  notwithstanding,  etc.  Bill,  not  returned 
in  ten  days,  to  become  a  law.    Provisions  as  to  orders,  concurrent  resolutions,  etc.) 

1.  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House  ot  Roprefentailves,  but  the  Senate  may 
propose  or  concur  with  amendments,  as  on  other  bills. 

2.  Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  shall,  before  It 
becomes  a  law,  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States;  if  he  approve,  he  shall  sign  It,  but  if 
not,  he  shall  return  it,  with  his  objections,  to  that  House  In  which  it  shall  have  originated,  who  shall  enter 
the  ob.iootlons  at  large  on  their  journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If  after  such  reconsideration  two- 
thirds  oS  that  House  shall  agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  together  with  the  objections,  to  the  other 
House,  by  which  it  .shall  likewise  be  reconsidered;  and  If  approved  by  two-thirds  of  that  House  it  sliall 
become  a  law.  But  in  all  such  cases  the  votes  of  both  Houses  shall  be  determined  by  yeas  and  nays,  and 
the  names  of  the  persons  voting  for  and  against  the  bill  shall  be  entered  on  the  journal  of  each  House 
respectively.  If  any  iiill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  President  within  ten  days  (Sundays  excepted)  after 
it  shall  have  been  presented  to  him,  the  same  shall  be  a  law  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless 
the  Congress  by  their  adjournment  prevent  its  return;  in  which  case  it  sliall  not  be  a  law. 

3.  Every  order.  resoUuion.  or  vote  to  which  the  concurrenpe  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
may  be  necessary  (except  on  a  question  of  adjournment)  shall  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
.States;  and  before  the  same  shall  take  eltect  shall  be  approved  by  him,  or  being  disapproved  by  him,  sliall 
be  repassed  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  and  t;ie  House  of  Representatives,  according  to  the  rules  and  limi- 
tations prescribed  in  the  case  of  a  bill. 

Section  8 — (Powers  ot  Congre.ss.) 

1.  The  Congress  shall  have  power: 

To  lay  and  collect,  taxes,  duties,  Imposts,  and  exclSfs.  to  pay  the  dol>ts  and  provide  for  the  coniraoji 
defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States:  but  all  duties,  Iraposta,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States. 

2.  To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States. 

3.  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  uptlons.  and  among  tli,"  several  .States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes, 

4.  To  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization  and  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies 
throughout  the  United  States. 

5.  To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  tlie  standard  of  weights  and 
measures. 

6.  To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  securities  and  current  coin  of  the  United  States- 

7.  To  establish  post-olhcsri  and  post-roads. 

8.  To  promote  the  progix'ss  of  science  and  useful  arts  by  securing  for  Urailed  times  to  authors  and 
Inventors  the  exclusive  rit^ht.'j  to  their  respective  writings  and  discoveries. 

9.  To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

10.  To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  ahd  offences  against  the 
law  of  nations'. 

11.  To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make  rules  conderning  captures  On  land 
and  water. 

12.  To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  appropriation  of  money  to  that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer  term 
than  two  years. 

13.  To  provide  and  maintain  a  nav.v. 

14.  To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces. 

15.  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections, 
and  repel  Invasions. 

IG.  To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the  militia,  and  for  governing  such  part  of  them 
as  may  be  employed  In  the  service  of  the  United  States,  reserving  to  the  States  respectively  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  officers,  and  the  authority  of  training  the  militia  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Congress. 

17.  To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  In  all  cases  whatsoever  over  such  district  (not  exceeding  ten  miles 
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square)  a3  may,  by  cessioo  of  particular  States  and  tne  acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  to  exercise  like  authority  over  all  places  purchased  by  the  consent  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  in  which  the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dry-docks, 
and  other  needful  buildings. 

18.  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  Into  execution  the  foregoing 
powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  Government  ol  the  United  States,  or  In 
any  department  or  oflScer  thereof. 

Section  9 — (Provision  as  to  migration  or  importation  of  certain  persons. 
Habeas  Corpus.     Bills  of  attainder,  etc.     Taxes,  how  apportioned.     No  export 
duty.     No   commercial    preference.     Money,    how    drawn    from   treasury,    etc. 
No  titular  nobility.     Officers  not  to  receive  presents,  etc.) 
l.'The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  States  now  existing  shall  think  proper 
to  admit  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight, 
but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  impos'id  on  sach  importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person. 

2.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion 
or  invasion  the  public  safety  may  require  it. 

3.  No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law  shall  be  passed. 

4.  No  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in  proportion  to  the  census  or  enumeration 
hereinbefore  directed  to  be  taken. 

5.  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  State. 

6  No  preference  shall  he  given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  State 
over  those  of  another,  nor  shall  vessels  bound  to  or  from  one  State  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties 
In  another.  ,     ,  ^     ,      , 

7.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law; 
and  a  regular  statement  and  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  public  money  shall  be  published 
from  time  to  time.  ,    ,  ,.  „ 

8  No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United  States.  And  no  person  holdmg  any  office  of 
profit  or  trust  under  tiiem  shall,  without  tne  consent  of  the  Congress,  accept  of  any  present,  emolument, 
office,  or  title  of  any  kind  whatever  from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  state. 

Section  10 — (s'tates  prohibited  from  the  exercise  of  certain  powers.) 

1.  No  State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal, 
coin  money,  emit  bills  of  credit,  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts,  pass 
any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  Law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  or  grant  any  title  of 
nobility.  .  ,     ,  .  . 

2  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  lay  any  impost  or  duties  on  Imports  or  exports, 
except  wliat  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  laws,  and  the  net  produce  of  all  duties 
and  imposts,  laid  by  any  State  on  imports  or  exports,  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States;  and  all  such  laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of  the  Congress. 

3.  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  duty  of  tonnage,  keep  troops  or  ships  ol 
war  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  another  State,  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or 
engage  in  war,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay. 

ARTICLE     II. 

Section  1— (President;  his  term  of  office.  Electors  of  President;  number 
and  how  appointed.  Electors  to  vote  on  same  day.  Qualification  of  President. 
On  whom  his  duties  devolve  in  case  of  his  removal,  death,  etc.  Presidents 
compensation.     His  oath  of  office.) 

1  The  Executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the  United  States  of  America.  He  shall  hold 
his  ofhce  during  the  term  of  four  years,  and,  toget^ier  with  the  Vice-President,  chosen  for  the  same  term, 
hp  pipfforl  IS  follow^' 

2  Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  electors, 
eaual'to  the  whole  number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the 
Congress;  but  no  Senator  or  Rcpies.;ntative  or  person  holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United 

States  sJ^aU^'^e  ^-PP°'^^|f,  ^^elt'^m^t-ieir  respective  States  and  vote  by  ballot  for  two  persons,  of  whom  one 
at  least  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  themsalvcs.  And  they  shall  make  a  list  of  all 
ttie  persons  voted  for,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each,  which  list  they  shall  sign  and  certify  and  transmit, 
sealed  to  the  seal^  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  President  of  tlie  Senate.  Ihe 
President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the 
certificates  and  the  votes  shill  then  be  counted.  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  shall 
bo  the  President  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed,  aud  If  there  be 
morrthan  one  who  have  such  majority,  and  have  an  equal  number  of  votes,  then  the  House  of  Representa- 
Uves  shall  Immediately  clioose  by  ballot  one  of  them  for  President;  and  if  no  person  have  a  maionty,  then 
from  the  flv?hiS  on  t he  list  the  said  House  shall  in  like  manner  choose  the  President.  .Hut  in  choosing 
the  President  tlie  vote  shall  be  taken  by  States,  the  representation  from  each  State  having  one  vote.  A 
quorur^  for  thirpurpose  SI  ail  consist  of  a  member  or  members  from  two-thirds  of  the  States  and  a  majority 
of  all  the  States  slia  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  In  every  case,  alter  the  choice  of  the  President,  the  pe.son 
havin"  the  greatest  number  of  votes  of  the  electors  shall  be  the  Vice-President  But  if  there  should  remain 
two  o?  morlwho  have  equal  votes,  the  Senate  shall  choose  from  them  by  ballot  the  Vice-President  * 
iwo  or  more^wuo^im^  ^^^  determine  the  time  of  choosing  the  electors  and  the  day  on  which  they  shall 

Eivp  their  votes    which  day  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  United  States.  .  »,,      ^     ., 

5    NO  person  e  "cent  a^^  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption 

of  this  Constitution   shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  President;  neither  shall  any  person  be  eligible  to  that 
Office  whrshalln2?'havea?tafned  to  the  age  of  thirty-live  years  and  been  fourteen  years  a  resident  withm 


the  United  States  ,    ,  ^    President  from  office,  or  of  his  death,  rosignation,  or  inability  to  dis- 

charge the  powers  and  duties  of  the  said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice-President,  and  the  Congress 
may  by  law  Provide  for  the  case  of  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  jQablity  both  of  the  President  and  vice 
President  declaring  what  officer  shall  then  act  as  President,  and  such  officer  shall  act  accoidingly  until 
the  d'saWlltyb^  removed  or  a  f^-i^ent  shall  be  elected.^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^  compensation  which  sliall  neither 
be  increased  no^ diminished  during  the  period  for  which  he  shall  have  been  e  ected,  ancj  he  shall  not  receive 
roitviin  tvint  npriori  nnv  Other  emolument  from  the  United  States,  or  any  ui  inem.  .„        .i      . 

within  ™^t  P«"0^^"y  on  tL  execiUon  of  h  s  office  he  shall  take  the  following  oath  or  affirmation: 

-i  do  soleranfv  swear  (or  afS    t^bat  I  will  faithtally  execute  the  office  of  President  of  the  Un  ted 
States!  and  wX  t^  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  tne  United 


States." 


»  This  clause  Is  superseded  by  Article  XII..  Amendments. 
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Section  2 — (President  to  be  CommandRr-in-Chief.  He  may  require 
opinions  of  Cabinet  Officers,  etc.,  may  pardon.  Treaty-making  power.  Nomina- 
tion of  certain  officers.    Wlien  President  may  fill  vacancies.) 

1.  The  President  shall  be  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  and  ot 
the  militia  of  the  SL-veral  States  wlieii  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States;  he  may  require 
the  opinion,  in  writini,',  of  the  principal  officer  In  each  of  the  executive  departments  upon  any  subject  relating 
to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices,  and  he  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offences 
iigainst  the  United  States  except  in  cases  _of  impeachment. 

2.  He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided 
two-thirds  o(  the  Senators  present  concur;  and  he  shall  nominate  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  shall  appoint  ambassuilors,  other  public  ministeis  and  consuls,  judges  of  tlie  Supreme  Court, 
null  all  other  officers  of  the  United  Strites  whose  appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and 
which  shall  be  eatahlished  by  law;  but  the  Congress  may  by  law  vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior 
officers  as  they  think  proper  in  the  President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law.  or  in  the  heads  of  departments. 

3.  The  President  shall  have  i)ower  to  ftU  up  all  vacancies  that  may  happen  during  the  rece.ss  of  the 
Senate  by  granting  commissions,  whicii  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session. 

Section  3 — (President  sliall  communicate  to  Congress.  He  may  convene 
and  adjourn  Congress,  in  case  of  disaisreement,  etc.  Shall  receive  ambassadors, 
execute  laws,  and  commission  officers.) 

He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Congress  information  of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  recommend 
to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient;  he  may,  on  extraordinary 
occasions,  convene  both  Houses,  or  either  of  them,  and  in  case  of  disagreement  between  them  with  respect 
to  the  time  of  adjournment,  he  may  adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  he  shall  think  proper;  he  shall  receive 
ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers;  he  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  e;'iecuted,  and  .shall 
commission  all  the  officers  of  the  United  States. 

Section  4 — (All  civil  offices  forfeited  lor  certain  crimes.) 

The  President,  Vice-President,  and  all  civil  officers  of  the  United  States  shall  be  removed  from  office 
on  impeachment  for  and  conviction  of  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  mi.sdemcanors. 

ARTICLE     III. 

Section  1 — (Judicial  powers.    Tenure.     Compensation.) 

Tin:  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior 
.courts  as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.  The  judges,  both  of  the  Supreme 
and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior,  and  shall  at  stated  Jimes  receive  for  their 
services  a  compensation  which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance  in'office. 

Section  2 — (Judicial  power;  to  what  cases  it  extends.  Original  juriadicUou 
of  Supreme  Court.    Appellate.    Trial  by  jury,  etc.    Trial,  where.) 

1.  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  this  Constitution,  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their  authority;  to  all  cases 
affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and  consuls;  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  juris- 
diction; to  controversies  to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party;  to  controversies  between  two  or  more 
States,  between  a  State  and  citizens  of  another  State,  between  citizens  of  different  States,  between  cit!;«ens 
of  the  same  State  claiming  lands  under  grants  of  different  States,  and  between  a  State,  or  the  citizens  thereof, 
and  foreign  states,  citizens,  or  sut)jects. 

2.  In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  State 
shall  be  party,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction.  In  all  the  other  cases  before  mentioned 
the  Supreme  Court  .shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction  both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  exceptions  and 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Congress  shall  make. 

3.  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  casss  of  Impeachment,  shall  be  by  jury,  and  such  trial  shall  be 
Vteld  in  the  State  where  the  said  crimes  shall  have  been  committed,  but  when  not  commitied  within  any 
State  the  trial  shall  bo  at  such  place  or  places  as  the  Congress  may  by  law  have  directed. 

Section  3 — (Treason  defined.     Proof  of.     Punishment  of.) 

1.  Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  against  thorn,  or  in  adhering 
to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  unless  on  the 
testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open  court. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the  punishment  of  treason,  but  no  attainder  of  treasoi* 
Shall  worlt  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture  except  during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted. 

ARTICLE     IV. 
Section  1 — (Each  State  to  give  credit  to  the  public  acts,  etc.,  of  every 
other  State.) 

Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  State  to  the  public  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings 
of  every  other  State.  And  the  Congress  may  by  general  laws  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  such  act.i, 
records,  and  proceedings  shall  be  proved,  and  the  effect  thereof. 

Section  2 — (Privileges  of  citizens  of  each  State.  Fugitives  from  justice  to 
be  delivered  up.    Persons  held  to  service  having  escaped,  to  be  delivered  up.) 

1.  The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several 
States. 

2.  A  person  cliargcd  in  any  State  with  treason,  felony,  or  other  crime,  who  shall  flee  from  justice,  and 
be  found  in  ajiother  State,  shall,  on  demand  of  the  Executive  autlioiity  of  the  State  from  which  he  iled. 
be  delivered  up,  to  be  removed  to  the  State  having  jurisdiction  of  the  crime. 

3.  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another  shall, 
in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  svich  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be 
delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due. 

Section  3 — (Admission  of  new  States.  Power  of  Congress  over  territory 
and  other  property.) 

1.  New  Stales  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  into  this  Union;  but  no  new  State  shall  be  formed 
or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  State,  nor  any  State  be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or 
more  States,  or  parts  of  States,  without  the  consent  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  concerned,  as  well 
as  of  the  Congress. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting 
the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  Statss;  and  nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  he 
so  constru 'd  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  particular  State. 

Section  4 — (Republican  form  of  government  guaranteed.  Each  State  to  be 
protected.) 
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The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  In  this  Union  a  republican  form  of  government,  and 
shall  protect  each  of  them  against  invasion,  and,  on  application  of  the  Legislature,  or  of  the  Executive 
(when  the  Legislature  cannot  be  convened),  against  domestic  violence. 

ARTICLE     V. 

(Constitution:  how  amended.     Proviso.) 

The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  shall  deem  It  necessary,  shall  propose  amendments 
to  this  Constitution,  or,  on  the  application  of  the  La-;islatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall  call 
a  convention  for  proposius;  amendments,  which,  in  either  case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
as  part  of  this  Constitution,  wiien  ratiiied  by  ttie  Lsgislatures  of  tnree-foiirths  of  the  several  States,  or  by 
conventions  in  thre(^fot!rtlis  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  oe  proposed  by  tho 
Congress;  provided  tiiat  no  amendmocit  w  lich  may  be  made  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hund'red 
and  eight  shall  in  any  manner  alfeol  tlie  tirst  and  fourtli  clauses  in  the  Ninth  Section  of  the  First  Artlgle; 
and  that  no  State,  without  its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  In  the  Senate. 

ARTICLE     VI. 
(Certain  debts,  etc.,  declared  valid.     Supremacy  of  Constitution,  treaties, 
and  laws  of  the  United  States.    Oath  to  support  Constitution,  by  whom  taken. 
No  religious  test.) 

1.  All  debts  contracted  and  engagements  entered  into  before  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution  shall 
be  as  valid  against  the  United  States  under  this  Constitution  .is  under  the  Confederation. 

2.  This  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  whicli  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof  and 
all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  tiie  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  and  tho  judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the  Constitution  or  laws 
of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

,?.  The  Sonators  and  Representatives  before  mentioned,  and  the  members  of  the  several  State  Legis- 
latures, and  all  executive  and  judicial  olflcers.  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  ttie  several  States,  shall 
be  bound  by  oath  or  aifirmation  to  support  this  Constitution;  but  no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required 
as  a  qualiflcation  to  any  office  or  public  trust  under  the  United  States. 

-  ARTICLE     VII. 

(What  ratification  shall  establish  Constitution.) 

The  ratification  of  the  Conventions  of  nine  States  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  tUla 
Constitution  between  the  States  so  ratifying  tlie  same. 

AWEND?v3ENTS    TO    THE    COfisSTITUTION    OF     THE    UNITED    STATES. 

The  following  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  Articles  I.  to  X.  inclusive,  were  proposed  at  the  First 
Session  of  the  First  Congress,  begun  and  held  at  the  City  of  New  York,  on  Wednesday,  March  4,  1789, 
and  were  adopted  by  the  necessary  number  of  States.  The  original  proposal  of  the  ten  amendments  was 
preceded  by  this  preamble  .and  resolution: 

"The' conventions  of  a  number  of  tne  States  having,  at  the  time  of  their  adopting  the  Constitution, 
expressed  a  desire,  in  order  to  prevent  misconstruction  or  abuse  of  its  powers,  that  further  declaratory  and 
restrictive  clauses  should  be  added,  and  as  extending  the  ground  of  public  confidence  in  the  Government 
will  best  insure  the  beneficent  ends  of  its  institution: 

"Resolved,  By  the  Senate  and  Hcusa  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  congress 
assembled,  two-thirds  of  both  Housns  concurring,  that  the  following;  articles  be  proposed  to  the  Legislatures 
of  the  several  States,  as  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  ail  or  any  of  which  articles, 
when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  said  Legislatures,  to  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purpcses,  as  part  ol 
the  said  (Constitution,  namely:" 

THE    TEN    ORIGINAL   AMENDMENTS. 

(They  were  declared  in  force  December  15,  1791.) 

ARTICLE     I. 

Religious  Establishment  Prohibited.     Freedom  of  Speech,  of  the  Press, 
and  Right  to  Petition. 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof;  or  abridging  the  freedOin  of  speecli  or  of  the  press:  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble, 
and  to  petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

ARTICLE     II. 
Right  to  Keep  and   Bear  Arms.  ^ 

A  well-regulated  railiti^  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  Stale,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep 
and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  infringed. 

ARTICLE     III. 

No  Soldier  to  Be   Quartered   in  Any  House,  Unless,   Etc. 

No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in  any  house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  nor 
in  time  of  war  but  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

ARTICLE     IV. 

Right  of   Search  and   Seizure  Regulated. 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papors,  and  effects,  against  unreasonable 
searches  and  sjizures,  shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  warrants  shall  issue  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported 
by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persoiLs  or  things  to 
be  seized.  _ 

ARTICLE     V. 

Provisions    ConcerninS    Prosecution,    Trial    and     Punishment. — Private 

Property  Not  to  Be  Taken  for  Public  Use,  Without  Compensation. 

No  person  shall  be  held  to  an.swer  for  a  capital  or  other  infamous  crime  unless  on  a  presentment  or 

indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia,  when  in 

actual  service,  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger:  nor  shall  any  person  be  subject  for  tho  same  offence  to  be 

twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb:  nor  sliall  be  compelled  in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against 

hims3lf,  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law;  nor  shall  private  property 

be  taken  for  public  use  without  just  compensation. 

ARTICLE     VI. 
Right   to  Speedy  Trial,  -VVitnesses,   Etc. 
In  all  crimiual  prosecutions,  the  accusea  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  Impartial 
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jury  ol  the  State  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed,  which  districts  shall  have  been 
previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation;  to  be  confronted 
witli  the  witnesses  against  him;  to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  Witnesses  In  hia  favor,  and  to 
have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defence. 

ARTICLE     Vll. 

Right  of  Trial  By  Jury. 

In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  controvorsy  shall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  ot  trial 
by  jury  shall  be  preserved,  and  no  fact  tried  by  a  jury  shall  be  olherwiao  re-examined  In  any  court  of  the 
I'nltcd  States  than  according  to  tlie  rules  ot  the  commou  law. 

ARTICLE     VIII. 
Excessive  Bail  or   Fines  and   Cruel  Punishments  Prohibited. 

E.xcessive  bail  .sliall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  una'jual  punishments 
indicted. 

ARTICLE     IX. 
Rule  of  Construction  of  Constitution. 
The  enumeration  in  tlie  Constitution   of  certain  right.s  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  disparaHe 
others  retained  by  the  people 

ARTICLE     X. 
Rights  of  States  Under  Constitution. 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  ih  to  the  Suites, 
are  reserved  to  tltn  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people. 


The  follo7Vliig  amendment  was  proposed  lo  the  Leu'isl'ilitres  of  tlie  several  Stales  by  the  Third X^ongnss  vn 
the  5th  of  March,  1794.  niirl  wis  declared  lo  har,e  tieen  ratified  in  a  message  from  the  President  to  Coiiijress, 
dated  Jan    8,   1798 

ARTICLE      XI. 
Judicial  Powers  Construed. 
The  judicial  power  of  tlic  United  States  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity, 
commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United  Statca,  by  citizens  of  another  State,  or  by  citizens  or 
subjects  ot  any  foreign  state. 

The  following  amrndmenl  was  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  nf  tltc  several  Slates  by  the  Eighth  Congress  on 
the  12th  of  Dccemlyer,  1803,  and  was  declared  to  have  been  ratified  In  a  proclamation  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
dated  September  25,  1804-  It  was  ratified  by  all  the  Slates  except  Connecticut,  Delaioare,  Massachusetts,  and 
New   Hampshire 

ARTICLE     XII. 
iVIanner  of  Choosing  President  and  Vice-President. 

The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  rcspt-ctive  States,  and  xnl".  by  Fallot  tor  President  and  Vice-President, 
one  of  whom  at  least  shall  not  bo  an  inliabitant  ot  tlie  same  State  with  themselves;  they  shall  name  in  their 
ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  President,  and  in  distinct  ballots  the  per.son  voted  for  as  Vice-President 
and  thej'  siiall  make  distinct  lists  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  President,  and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  Vice- 
President,  and  ot  the  number  of  votes  for  eacii,  which  list  they  siiall  sign  and  certify,  and  trai\arait,  .sealed, 
to  the  scat  of  tlie  Government  of  tlie  United  States,  directed  to  tlie  President  ot  the  Senate;  ttie  President 
of  the  Senate  eliall,  in  tlie  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House«ot  Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates, 
and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted;  tlie  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  President  shall 
be  the  President,  if  sucii  number  be  a  majority  ot  the  wliole  number  of  electors  appointed;  and  if  no  person 
have  such  majority,  then  from  the  persons  having  the  highest  numbers,  not  exceeding  three,  on  the  list 
of  tho33  voted  for  as  President,  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  immediately,  by  ballot,  the 
President.  But  in  choosing  the  President,  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  States,  the  representation  from 
each  State  having  one  vote;  a  quorum  for  tills  purpose  shall  consist  ot  a  member  or  mf!mt>ci'S  from  two- 
thirds  ot  the  States,  and  a  majority  ot  all  the  States  shall  Lie  necessary  to  a  choice.  And  if  the  House  ot 
Representatives  shall  not  choose  a  President,  whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall  devolve  upon  them,  before 
the  fourth  day  of  March  next  following,  then  the  Vice-President  shall  act  as  President,  as  la  tlie  case  of 
the  deatli  or  other  constitutional  disability  ot  the  President.  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  as  Vice-President  shall  be  the  Vice-President,  if  such  numlier  be  a  majority  ot  the  whole  number  of 
electors  appointed,  and  if  no  person  have  "a  majority,  then  from  the  two  highest  numbers  on  the  list  the 
Senate  shall  choose  the  Vice-President;  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  shall  consist  of  two-thirds  of  the  wliole 
number  of  Senators,  and  a  majority  of  the  wliole  number  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  Hut  no  person 
constitutionally  ineligible  to  tlie  office  ot  President  shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States. 


The  folloieing  amendment  was  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  by  the  Thiriy-glylith  Con-jrcss 
on  the  1st  of  February,  1865,  and  axis  declared  to  have  been  ratiHed  in  a  proclamation  oy  the  Secretary  of  State, 
dated  December  18,  1865.  /;  wae  '■ejected  by  Delaware  and  Kentucky,  was  conditionally  ratified  by  Alatjama 
and  Mississippi:  and  Texas  look  no  action. 

ARTICLE     XIII. 
Slavery  Abolished. 

1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime  wlirrcof  the  party 
sh.all  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  juriadict-lon 

2.  Congress  siiall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 


The  foHovnng,  popularly  known  as  the  Reconstruction  Amcidmenl,  was  proposed  lo  the  Legislatures  of  the 
several  States  by  the  Thirty-ninl/i  Congress  on  the  16eh  of  June,  186G,  and  was  declared  lo  have  been  ratified  in 
a  proclamation  by  the  Secretary  of  Stale,  dated  July  28,  1868.  The  amendment  got  the  support  of  23  Northern 
.States;  it  was  rejected  by  Delaioare.  Kentucky,  Maryland,  and  10  Southern  Slates.  Caiifornia  took  no  action 
Subseguently  it  was  ratified  by  Ihe  10  Southern  States. 

ARTICLE     XIV. 

Citizenship  Rights  Not  to  Be  Abridged. 

1.  All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  tlie  State  wherein  they  reside.     No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any 
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law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States:  nor  shall  any  State 
deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  ol  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  wlthla 
Its  Jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Apportionment  of  Representatives  in  Congress. 

2.  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States  according  to  their  respective  numbers, 
counting  the  whole  number  of  persons  in  each  State,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed.  But  when  the  right 
to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  electors  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
Representatives  in  Congress,  the  executive  and  judicial  officers  of  a  State,  or  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
thereof,  is  denied  to  any  of  the  male  members  of  such  State,  being  of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way  abridged,  except  for  participation  in  rebellion  or  other  crime,  the  basis 
of  representation  therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  such  male  citizens  shall 
bear  to  the  whole  number  ol  male  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  such  State. 

Power  of  Congress  to  Remove  Disabilities  of  United  States  Officials  for  Rebellion. 

3  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  or  Representative  in  Congress,  or  elector  of  President  and  Vice-President. 
or  holding  any  office,  civil  or  military,  under  the  United  States,  or  under  any  State,  who/having  previously 
taken  an  oath,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  or  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  as  a  member  of  any  State 
Legislature,  or  as  an  executive  or  judicial  officer  of  any  State,  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  engaged  in  insurrection  ,or  rebellion  against  the  same,  or  given  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemies  thereof.     But  Congress  may,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  House,  remove  such  disability. 

What  Public  Debts  Are  Valid. 

4.  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States,  authorized  by  law,  including  debts  Incurred 
lor  payment  of  pensions  and  bounties  for  services  in  suppressing  insurrection  and  rebellion,  shall  not  be 
questioned.  But  neither  the  United  States  nor  any  State  shall  assume  or  pay  any  debt  or  obligation  incurred 
In  aid  of  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  or  any  claim  for  the  loss  or  emancipation  of 
any  slave:  but  all  such  debts,  obligations,  and  claims  shall  be  held  illegal  and  void 

5   The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  by  appropriate  legislation  the  provisions  of  this  article. 


The  following  amendment  toas  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  by  the  Fortieth  Congress  on 
the  27th  of  February,  1869,  and  was  declared  to  have  been  ratified  in  a  proclamation  by  the  Secretary  oi  Slate 
dated  March  SO,  1870.  It  was  not  acted  on  by  Tennessee:  it  was  rejected  by  California,  Delaware,  Kentucky. 
Maryland,  and  Oregon:  ratified  by  the  remaining  30  States.  New  York  rescinded  its  ratification  January  6,  1870. 
New  Jersey  rejected  «  in  1870.  but  ratified  it  in  1871. 

ARTICLE     XV. 
'  Equal  Rights  for  White  and  Colored  Citizens. 

1.  The  right  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 


The  following  amendment  um  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  Slates  by  the  Sixty-first  Congress 
on  the  12th  day  of  July.  1909.  and  was  declared  to  have  been  ratified  in  a  proclamation  by  the  Secretary  of  Stale 
dated  February  25.  1913.  The  income  tax  amendment  was  ratified  by  all  the  Slates  except  Connecticut,  Florida, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,    Utah,  and  Virginia. 

ARTICLE     XVI. 
Income  Taxes  Authorized.  j     ■     j 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  on  incomea,  from  whatever  sources  derived, 
without  apportionment  among  the  several  States,  and  without  regard  to  any  census  or  enumeration. 

The  following  amendment  was  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  by  the  Sixty-second  Congress 
on  the  16th  day  of  May,  1912,  and  was  declared  to  have  been  ratified  in  a  proclamation  by  the  Secretary  of  Slate, 
dated  May  SI  1913.  It  got  the  vote  of  all  the  States  except  Alabama,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,    Utah,  and  Virginia. 

\j  ARTICLE     XVII. 

United  States  Senators  to  Be  Elected  By  Direct  Popular  Vote. 

1  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State,  elected  by 
the  people  thereof,  for  six  years:  and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote.  The  electors  in  each  State  shall 
have  the  qualiflcations  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  Legislatures. 

Vacancies  in  Senatorshlps,  When  Governor  May  Fill  by  Appointment. 

2  When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  of  any  State  in  the  Senate,  the  executive  authority 
of  such  State  shall  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  such  vacancies:  Provided  That  the  Lcglsiature  of  any 
State  may  empower  the  Executive  thereof  to  make  temporary  appointment  until  the  people  flii  the  vacancies 

by  •^'g^^^^'^g^^j^g^^jjj'fj,!  s};"J^ll'^t^l,e'so%onstrued  as  to  aHect  the  election  or  term  of  any  Senator  chosen 
before  it  becomes  valid  as  part  of  the  Constitution. 

•    ThefoU»wtng  amendment  was  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  S/°'«sJy ''''-' ■Sto/r/-/'i/rftCon<7rew. 
Dec.  18,  1917;  and  on~Jan.  29.  1919.  the  United  States  Secretary  of  State  proclaimed  its  adoption  by  Sb  States. 

and  l^clared  %lo,fh!'Llidlw''of  /heEmfeenth  Amendment  was  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  oj  the   United 
StateTin  suits%wU,  brought  by  the  States  of  Rhode  Island  and  New  Jersey,  and  by  various  brewer,  and 

'***''"^*-  ARTICLE     XVIII. 

Liquor  Prohibition  Amendment. 

1.  After  one  year  from  the  ratification  of  this  article  the  manufacture,  sale,  or  traMportatlon  of  Intoxi- 
cating liquors  within,  the  importation  thereof  into,  or  the  exportation  thereof  from  the  United  States  and 
all  territory  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof  for  beverage  purposes  is  hereby  prohibited. 

2.  The  Congress  and  the  several  States  shall  have  concurrent  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appro- 
priate leglfj^t'on  j^j,,,  be  inoperative  unlass  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
by  th4  Legisfatur^  of  the  several  States,  as  provided  in  the  Constitution,  within  seven  years  from  the  date 
of  the  submission  hereof  to  the  States  by  the  Congress. 
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The  following  amendment  was  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  by  the  Sixty-fifth  Congresi, 
having  betn  adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  May  SI,  1919,  and  by  the  Senate,  June  4.  1919.  On 
Aug.  ne,  1920,  the  United  States  Secretary  of  Slate  proclaimed  it  in  effect,  having  been  adopied  (June  10,  1919- 
Aug.  18,  1920),  by  three-quarters  of  the  Sates.  The  Tennessee  House,  Aug.  31,  resciiut-ed  its  TcUificaiion, 
Ul  to  24. 

ARTICLE    XIX. 

Giving  Natlon-Wide  Suffrage  to  Women. 

1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  State? 
or  by  any  state  on  account  of  sex. 

2.    Congress  shall  have  power,  by  appropriate  legislation,  to  enforce  the  provisloDS  of  this  Article. 


THE    FEDERAL    SUFFRAGE    AMENDMENT. 

The  United  States  House  of  Representatives,  in  January,  1918,  adopted  a  resolutioa  submitting  a 
Federal  Suffrage  Amendment  to  the  States,  but  the  United  States  Senate  refused  its  consent.  The  House, 
May  21,  1919,  readopted  the  resolution;  and  the  Senate  adopted  it  June  4,  1919.  Tlien  the  resolution  tvent 
to  the  Legislatures  of  the  States,  thirty-sLx  of  which — the  necessary  three-quarters  of  al! — r>doptcd  Federal 
Suffrage  for  women  in  the  following  order: 


DATES 

OF    RATIFICATION    OF   SUFFRAGE   AMENDMENT. 

States. 

1919. 

States. 

1919. 

STATES. 

1919. 

States. 

1920. 

June  10 
June  10 
Juno  10 
June  16 
June  16 
June  16 
June  24 
June  25 
June  28 
July    2 

Missouri 

July     3 

North  Dakota. . . 
South  Dakota.. . 
Colorado 

Rhode  Island .  .  . 

Kentucky 

Oregon 

Dec.     1 
Dec.     4 
Dec.  12 

1920. 
Jau.     6 
Jan.     « 
Jau.   12 
Jan.   16 
Jan.  28 

Nevada 

New  Jersey 

Idaho 

Feb.     7 

Wisconsin 

Michigan 

Kansas 

Arkausiis 

Montana 

July  28 
July  30 

Feb.  » 
Feb.  11 

Nebraska 

Minnesota , 

New  Hampshire. 
Utah 

July  31 
Sept.    8 
Sept.  10 
Sept.  30 
Nov.    1 
Nov.    5 

Arizona 

New  Mexico.  . . . 

Oklahoma 

West  Virglrua. . . 

Washington 

Tennessee 

Feb.  12 

Ohio 

Feb.  19 

New  York 

Pennsylvania. . .  . 

Feb.  2S 
Mar.  If) 

Massachusetts. . . 
Texas 

California 

Maine 

Indiana 

Wyoming 

Mar.  22 
Aug.  18 

Iowa 

The  Illinois  Legislature  ratlfled  on  June  10,  1919,  but  an  error  in  the  State's  certlflcatlon  cause  ; 
ratification  on  June  17. 

Ratification  was  defeated  In  Ala.  (Sept.  2,  1919);  Ga.  (July  24.  1919);  Miss.  (Jan.  21,  1920):  S.  C. 
24,  1920);  Va.  (Feb.  12,  1920);  Md.  (Feb.  17.  1920);  Del.  (June  2,  1920);  La.  (June  15.  1920):  N.  C 
17.  1920). 

SUFFRAGE   IN    FOREIGN   COUNTRIES. 

The  following  foreign  States  and  Dominions  have  granted  woman  suffrage-. 

Isle  of  Man,  1881:  New  Zeal.ind,  1893;  Australia,  1902:  Finland,  1906;  Poland,  1018;  Scotland, 
Austria,  1918;  Czoclio-Slovakia,  1918:  Hungary,  1918:  Holland,  1919;  British  East  Africa,  !919:  Luxen: 
1919;  Uruguay  (municlDul),  1919;  Norw.".v,  1907;  Denmark,   1915;  Mexico,  1917;  Russia,  1917;  Ir- 
1918;  Wales,  1918;  Canada,  1918;  Germany,   191S;  England,   1918;   Rclglum,  1919;  Rhodesia.  1910 
land,  1919;  Sweden,   1919;  Costa  Rica,   3920. 


(.Jan. 
(Aug. 


T91S; 
burg, 
land. 
.  Ice- 


DATES 

OF 

RATlrlCATSOM 

OF    PROH!BIT!ON    Afs". 

EWDrtlgKT. 

1. 

2. 
3 

1918. 
Mississippi . . 

Virginia 

Kentucky. .  . 
S.  Carolina. . 
N.  Dakota.  . 
Maryland. . . 

Montana 

Texas 

Delaware.  .  . 
S.  Dakota . . . 
Ma,s'chusetts 
Arizona 

.Jan.     S 
.Jan.    10 
.Jan.    14 
.Jan.   23 
.Jan.   25 
.Feb.   13 
.Feb.   19 
.  Mar.    4 
.Mar.  18 
.  Mar.  20 
.April    2 
.May  22 

13. 
14. 
15. 

16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 

19  i8. 

Georgia 

Louisiana. . . 
Florida 

.July 

.Aug. 

Dec. 

22 

3 

14 

2 

7 
7 
8 
8 
8 
9 

23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 

1919. 
Washington . 
California. . . 
.A.rlcnnsas. . . . 

.Jan. 

.Jan. 

■  Jan. 

Ji'n. 

10 
13 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
15 
15 
15 
1.''. 

35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
4). 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 

1919. 

Utah 

Nebrasha.  .  . 
Missouri. . . . 
Wyoming. . . 
Minnesota.  . 
Wisconsin. . . 
N.  Mexico.  . 

Nevada 

Vermont. . . . 
N  ev/  York . . . 
Pennsylvania 

..)^ii:. 
.Jau 
.  Jiin. 
.Jan. 
.Jan. 
.Jan. 
.Jan. 

.Jil!". 

.Jan. 
.J.an. 
.  1'>1>. 

15 
16 
16 

4 

1919. 

Michigan .  .  . 
Okialioma.  . . 

Ohio 

Tennessee. . . 
Idalio 

.Jan. 
.Jan. 
.Jan. 
.Jan. 
.Jan 

16 

^ 

Indiana 

.Jan. 
.  Ja'.i. 
.  Jan. 
.Jan. 
.Jan. 
.Jan. 
.Jan. 
.Jan. 

17 

6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10 

Kansas 

N.  Carolina . 
Alabama. . . . 

Iowa 

Colorado 

Oregon 

N.  Hami).  .  . 

17 
20 
21 
29 

11. 
12. 

Maine 

West  Virginia 

.Jan. 
Jan. 

25 

FREEDOM 

o 

F    TME    SEAS 

■ 

This  doctrine  was  first  propounded  by  Grotius  in  his  Mare  Liberum,  "The  air,  running  water,  the  sea- 
art  common  to  all."  Selden  answered  with  his  Mare  Clausum,  which  defended  the  pretensions  of  England 
over  the  waters  surrounding  the  British  Isles.  The  issue  between  Grotius  and  Selden  may  be  regarded  as 
settled  by  the  present  doctrine  regardini?  the  marine  league,  i.  e.,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  a  state  extends  three 
miles  beyond  the  coast  line,  and  no  further.  In  the  cighteentii  century  continental  antagonism  to  British  sea 
power  produced  the  doctrine  that  "Irec  ships  malve  free  goods."  This  was  backed  by  the  armed  neut'alitiei? 
of  1780  and  1800,  and  was  finally  incorporated,  in  great  part,  into  international  law  by  the  Declaration  of 
Paris,  1856,  which  also  abolished  privateering.  Meantime  a  third  meaning  had  come  to  be  fastened  to  'free- 
dom of  the  seas,"  the  idea  that  private  property  .should  be  immune  from  capture  on  the  high  seas  in  war  time 
unless  it  was  contraband  or  intended  for  a  blockaded  port.  Of  this  notion  the  United  States  U»8  always  been 
the  champion. 


CONGRESS    OF    BERLIN. 

The  famous  Congress  of  Berlin  mot  under  tiie  presidency  of  Bismarck  at  Berlin  in  1 878  to  settle  questions 
which  hud  arisen  out  of  the  Russian  defeat  of  the  Turks  in  the  war  of  1877-78.  It  had  been  the  desire  of  Russia 
to  erect  a  strong  Slav  State,  Bulgaria,  out  of  land  taken  from  Turkey,  leaving  the  latter  little  in  Europe  except 
Con.stantlnople.  England  opposed,  from  fear  of  Russian  control  at  Constantinople,  and  Austria,  desiring 
Balkan  land  and  fearing  a  strong  Russia,  added  her  protest.  Bismarck  mediated,  Russian  plans  for  Bulgaria 
were  checkmated,  and  Austria  secured  control  of  Bo.snia  and  Herzegovina.  Much  of  the  land  intended  for 
Bulgaria  was  given  back  to  Turkey.  This  contributed  to  break  up  the  old  Riisso-German  friendship  anrt 
later  led  to  the  Franco-Russian  iilllanco 
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FEDERAI.    CONSTITUTIONAL    AMENDMENTS    IN    CONGRESS    AND    IN 

NEW    YORK    STATE. 

(Compiled  by  James  Hodgson,  Sub-Librarian  Legislative  Reference  Section,  N.  Y.  State  Library.) 


No. 


I-IO 


11 
12 


13 
14 


15 
10 
17 
18 
19 


Short  Title. 


Bill  •!  rights. 


N.  of  Reps,  in  Congress 

Compensation  of  Con 
gressmen 

Restraining  Federal  ju- 
dicial power 

Reform  in  taliing  elec- 
toral votes 

Forbidding  talking  titles 
of  nobility 

Restricting  power  of 
Congress  to  interfere 
in  local  institutions 
such  as  slavery... 

Slavery  prohibited. . . 


Making  negroes  citizens 
and  talking  action 
agalnat  insurrection 

Prohibiting  color  re- 
strictions for  voting. 

Income  tax 


Popular      election      of 

Senators. 
Prohibition 


Suffrage. 


Date 

Passed 

by 

Congress 


25  Sept. 
1789 


Adopted 


12  Mar 

1794 
12    Dec., 

1803 

1  May 
1810 

2  Mar., 
1861 


1    Feb., 

1865 

16   June, 

1866 

27    Feb., 

1869 
31    July, 

1909 
15    May, 

1912 
18    Dec, 

1917 
4   June, 

1919 


Vote 
In  U.  S. 
House. 


Passed 


by  New 


81  to   9 

83  to  42 

83  to  3 

133  to  65 

112  to  57 
120  to  32 

145  to  44 
318  to  14 
238  to  39 
282tol28 
304  to  89 


Vote 
In  U.  S. 
Senate. 


Passed 


York  wit 


12    Jan., 
1790 


h  other  t 


23  to  2 
22  to  10 
19  to  5 
24  to  12 

38  to  6 
33  toll 

39  to  13 
77  too 
64  to  24 
47  to  8 
56  to  25 


Date 
received 
InN.  Y. 


Date 
approv'd 
in  N.  Y. 


27  Mar., 

1794 
31    Jan., 

1804 
4  Mar., 

1811 
21   Mar., 

1861 


1    Feb. 

1865 
1    Jan. 

1867 

10  Mar. 

1869 

5    Jan. 

1910 

1    Jan. 

1913 

31    Dec. 

1917 


27    Feb. 
1790 


en   amen 


27  Mar. 

1794 
U    Feb. 

1804 
12  Mar., 

1812 
Did  not  c 


28  April, 
1865 

10    Jan., 
1867 

14  April, 
1869 

12    July, 
1911 

15  Jan 
1913 

29  Jan., 
1919 

16  June, 
1919 


Vote 
in.  N.  Y. 
As'mbly. 


Passed 

dments. 

Failed 
49  to  2 

79  to  14 

No  vote 

dme  up  . 


90  to  22 

See  notes 

71  to  36 


72  to  47 

See  notes 

81  to  42 

128  to  4 

81  to  66 

137  to  0 


Vote 
inN.  Y. 
Senate. 


Passed 


Failed 
Passed 

24  to  4 

Rejected 


18  to  3 

See  notes 

23  to  3 


17  to  15 

See  notes 
35  to  16 

43  to  4 
27  to  24 

44  too 


Date 

promul. 

by  Sec. 

of    State 

of  U.  S. 


30    Dec, 

1791  and 

18    Jan., 

1792 


8    Jan., 

1798 

25  Sept., 

1804 

18   Dec.,, 
1865 

28  July, 
1868 

30  Mar.. 
1870 

25  Feb., 
1913 

31  May, 
1913 

29  Jan., 
1919 

26  Aug., 
1920 


Notes — Twelve  amendment^  were  proposed  in  1789,  of  which  New  Yorli  ratified  11,  but  only  10  were 
adopted  by  three-fourths  of  the  States.  An  attempt  was  made  to  have  the  amendments  ratified  by  reso- 
lution, but  the  motion  failed,  49  to  2. 

On  February  4,  1818,  the  President  reported  to  Congress  that  12  States  had  ratified  tlie  amendment 
forbidding  titles,  while  3  had  rejected  it  and  2  were  undecided. 

A  resolution  to  ratify  the  amendment  of  1865  passed  the  Senate  on  February  2,  and  the  Assembly  on 
February  3,  1865,  in  the  Senate,  18  to  8,  and  in  the  Assembly,  72  to  40. 

The  fourteenth  amendment  was  the  first  ratified  in  New  York  by  resolution.  Others  were  ratified  by 
statute. 


NATIONAL    STATUARY    HALL. 

The  National  Hall  of  Statuary,  formerly  a  corridor  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
In  the  Capitol  at  Wasliington,  was  established  by  Congress  July  2,  18S4.  Each  State  was  invited  to  con- 
tribute marble  or  bronze  statues  of  her  two  most  distinguished  deceased  citizens.  The  following  la  a  list 
of  statues  presented  by  the  States  and  tlie  dates  of  the  works: 


State. 


Mabama.  . . 
Arkansas . . .  . 
Connecticut. 


Florida. 


Idaho. . 
Illinois. 


Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kansas. 


Maine.  .  .  , 
Maryland. 


Massachusetts.  . 
Michigan 


Minnesota. 
Missouri.  . 


Name. 


J.  L.  M.  Curry 

Uriah  M.  Rose 

Roger  Sherman 

Jonathan  Trumbull .  . 

John  W.  Gorrle 

Gen.  E.  Klrby  Smith . 
George  L.  Shoup .... 

James  Shields   

Frances  E.  Wiliard. . . 
Oliver  P.  Morton.  .  . . 

Lew  Wallace 

James  Harlan 

Samuel  J.  Kirltwood. 

John  J.  Ingails 

George  W.  Glick 

William  King 

Charles  Carroll 

John  Hanson 

Samuel  Adams 

John  Winthrop 

Lewis  Cass 

Zachariah  Chandler.. 
Henry  Mower  Rice.  . 

Francis  P.  Blair 

Thomas  H.  Benton . 


Date. 


1906 
1917 
1872 
1872 
1914 
1918 
1909 
1893 
1905 
1899 
1909 
1909 
1913 
1904 
1914 
1877 
1901 
1901 
1873 
1872 
1889 
1913 
1916 
1899 
1899 


State. 


New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York ~. 


North  Carolina. 
Ohio 


Oklahoma  .  . . . 
Pennsylvania. 


Rhode  Island . 


South  Carolina. 
Texas 


Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin.  .  . . 


Name. 


John  Stark 

Daniel  Webster 

Richard  Stockton 

Philip  Kearny 

Robert  R.  Livingston. 

George  Clinton 

Zebulon  Bnird  Vance., 

James  A.  Garfield 

William  Allen 

Sequojah 

J.  P.  G.  Muhlenberg. . 

Robert  Fulton 

Nathanael  Greene.  .  . . 

Roger  Williams 

John  C.  Calhoun 

Stephen  F.  Austin.  . . . 

Samuel  Houston 

Ethan  Allen 

Jacob  Coilamer 

Washington 

Robert  E.  Lee 

John  E.  Kenna 

Francis  H.  Pierpont. . . 
James  Marquette 


Date. 


1894 
1894 
1886 
1875 
1874 
1873 
1916 
1885 
1887 
1917 
1881 
1881 
1860 
1870 
1909 
1904 
1904 
1875 
1879 
1908 
1908 
1901 
1903 
189.i 


Works  of  art  In  the  Capitol  have  been  acquired  by  gift,  from  private  Individuals  and  from  States. 
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LINCOLN'S    GETTYSBURG    ADDRESS. 

{Delivered  at  the  Dedication  of  Vie  National  Cemetery,  November  19, 186il.) 

Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  on  this  continent,  a  new  nution,  couceived 
in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived  ami 
80  dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefleld  of  that  war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate 
a  portion  of  that  field,  as  a  final  resting-place  of  those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might 
live.     It  Is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this. 

But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate — we  cannot  consecrate — we  cannot  hallow — this  ground. 
The  briive  men,  living  an  !  dead,  who  struggled  here  have  consecrated  it,  far  above  our  poor  power  to  add 
or  detract.  The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember  what  we  say  liere,  but  it  can  never  forget  what 
they  did  here.  It  is  for  us  the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unflnislied  worlc  which  they  who 
fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task 
remaining  before  us — that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  Increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which 
they  gave  the  last  full  meacurc  of  devotion — that  we  here  highly  reaolve  Ihnt  these  dead  shall  not  have 
died  in  vain — that  this  nation,  under  God.  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom-  -.and  that  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth.  [An  accurate  version  of  the 
Gettysburg  Address  as  revised  by  Mr.  Ijncoln  and  printed  in  "Autogrnphs  of  <Mir  Country's  Authors," 
Baltl,,   1864.1 

JCVEllETT  AND  LINCOLN  AT  GETTYSBURG. 
(From  a  speech  by  t?ie  late  V.  S.  iSen.  J.  ,1.  Ingalls  of  K,au.sas.) 

"Abraham  Lincoln  and  Edward  Everett  spoke  at  tue  dedication  of  the  Nalional  Ceiacl-ery  at  Gctt.v.s- 
burg,  November  1<),  1SG3.  The  place,  the  occasion,  tlie  audience,  the  associations  were  In  the  Jughc>t  de- 
gree inspiring.  Everett  was  an  orator  of  deserved  renown,  i.vith  coploi;s  and  glittering  vocabulary,  graceful 
flictoric,  strong,  cultivated  mind,  elegant  ."scholarship,  a  rich  flexible  voice,  and  noble  presence.  His  address 
occupied  two  hours  in  delivery,  and  wa.s  worthy  of  the  speaker  and  his  theme.  At  it-s  close  IJncoln  rose 
slowly  on  the  platform  of  tlie  pavilion.  J-'rom  an  ancient  case  he  drew  a  pair  of  steel-framed  i-poi  taclcs. 
with  bows  clasping  upon  the  temples  in  front  of  the  ears,  and  adjusted  them  with  deliberation.  He  took 
from  his  breast  pocket  a  few  sheets  of  foolscap,  which  he  unfolded  and  held  in  both  hands.  From  this  ni;inu- 
script,  in  low  tones,  without  modulation  or  emphasis,  he  re.ad  266  words  .and  .sat  down  before  his  suri  rised. 
perplexed  and  disappointed  auditors  were  av.are  that  he  had  really  bcgim.  It  left  no  impression,  so  it  was 
said,  except  mild  consternation  and  a  mortified  sense  of  failure. 

"None  supposed  that  one  of  the  great  orations  of  the  world  had  been  pronounced  in  the  five  niinutes 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  occupied  In  reading  his  remarks.  But  the  studied,  el.iborate,  and  formal  speech  of  Everett 
has  been  forgotten,  while  the  few  sonorous  and  solemn  sentences  of  Lincoln  will  remain  so  long  as  constitu- 
tional liberty  abides  among  men.  Henceforth,  whoever  recalls  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  .  .  .  «lll 
hear  above  the  thunder  of  the  reverberating  guns,  above  the  exulting  shouts  of  the  victors  and  the  despairing, 
'tliat  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth,'  " 

THS    CAPITOL    AT    WASHINGTON. 

The  Capitol  is  situated  in  latitude  38°  53'  20". 4  north  and  longitude  77°  00'  35".7  wwt  from  Greenwich 
It  fronts  east,  and  stands  on  a  plateau  eighty-eight  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Potomac.  The  entire  length 
of  the  building  from  north  to  south  is  seven  hundred  and  flfty-one  feet  four  inches,  and  its  greatest  dimension 
from  east  to  west  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  area  covered  by  the  building  Is  153,112  square  feet. 
The  dome  of  the  original  central  building  was  constructed  of  wood,  covered  with  copper.  This  was  replaced 
in  1856  by  the  present  structure  of  cast  iron.  It  was  completed  in  1865.  The  entire  weight  of  iron  u.sed 
is  8,909,200  pounds.  The  dome  is  crowned  by  a  bronze  statue  of  Freedom,  which  is  nineteen  feel  six 
inches  high  and  weighs  14,985  pounds.  It  was  modelled  by  Crawford.  The  height  of  the  dome  above 
the  base  line  of  the  east  front  is  two  liundred  and  eighty-seveu  feet  five  inches.  The  height  from  the  lop 
of  the  balustrade  of  the  building  is  two  hundred  and  seventeen  feet  eleven  inches.  The  greatest  diameter 
at  the  base  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-flve  feet  five  inches. 

The  rotunda  la  ninety-seven  feet  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  its  height  from  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the 
canopy  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  three  inches.  The  Senate  Chamber  is  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
feet  three  inches  in  length,  by  eighty  feet  three  inches  in  width,  and  thirty-six  lect  in  height.  The  galleries 
will  accommodate  one  thousand  persons.  The  Representatives'  Hall  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  feet 
in  length,  by  ninety-three  feet  In  width,  and  thirty-six  feet  in  height.  The  southeast  cornerstone  of  the 
original  building  was  laid  September  18,  1793,  by  President  Washington  with  Masonic  ceremonies.  The 
corner-stone  of  the  extensions  was  laid  ,Iuly  4,  1851,  by  President  Fillmore.  The  room  now  occupied  by 
the  Supreme  Court  wa.s,  until  1859,  occupied  as  the  .Senate  Chamber.  Previous  to  tiiaT.  time  the  court 
occupied  the  room  immediately  beneath,  now  used  as  o  law  library. 


THE    WHITE    HOUSE. 


The  sUc  was  selected  by  President  Washington  and  Major  Peter  Charles  L'Enfant  when  they  laid  out 
Washington,  1791:  architect,  James  Hobau  of  Dublin;  plans  chosen  by  competition  closed  July  15,  17ii2. 
Cornerstone  laid  October  13,  1792.  First  occupation — President  and  Mrs.  John  Adams,  November,  ISDO. 
Burned  by  British  in  1814.  Mr.  Hoben  superintended  the  restonition.  First  White  House  appropriation 
from  U.  S.  Treasury,  April  24,  1800,  S15,000,  for  furniture.  The  first  appropriation  for  repairs,  Slo.dOi), 
March  3,  1807.  Congress  appropriated  S8,137  for  enlarging  "the  offices  west  of  the  Prssident's  House," 
1819.  South  Portico  finished  1823;  cost  819,000.  East  Room  finished  and  furnished  by  appropriation 
made  in  1826.  North  Portico  added;  cost  $24,769.25,  1829.  Original  plans  always  foUowcfi.  First  heated 
by  gas,  1848;  system  of  heating  and  ventilation  installed,  1853. 

A  thorough  overhauling  and  restoration  was  made  under  direction  of  New  York  architects,  Mr-Kim, 
Mead  &  White,  during  incumbency  of  President  Roosevelt,  Jime  20,  Septem  or  29,  1902.  CongresB  ai-pro- 
prlated  in  all  §475,445;  the  architects  returning  an  unexpended  balance  of  S7,90G.10 

The  principal  apartments  in  the  White  House  are  officially  designated:  the  Red  Room,  Blue  Room, 
Green  Room,  State  Dining  Room,  I'^amily  Dining  Room,  and  ITsher's  Lobby.  There  are  a  Family  Floor, 
a  main  stairway,  and  a  private  staircase  and  elevators. 

The  dimensions  of  the  White  House,  in  1840,  were:  lengtli  or  frontage,  170  feet;  deirth  or  width,  80 
feet.  The  mansion  was  called  "White  House"  because  It  w.as  built  of  white  free  stone.  Architect  Hobau 
had  modeled  the  structure  after  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Lelnster.  The  original  cost  wa;-f  defrayed  out  of 
the  sale  of  lands  donated  by  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
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(Compiled  for  The  World  Almanac  from  published  memoirs,  newspapei-   recoids,  and 
Bpoudence  with  the  famlllea  of  the  ex-Presidents.     'Hie  references 
will  be  found  on  second  following  pagr.) 
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United  States  Government — Lives  o 

f  the  Presidents. 

No 

President. 

Mar- 
ried. 

Wife's  Name. 

Wife 
Born. 

Wife 
Died. 

Sons. 

Dau. 

Home  When      ', 
Elected.          ' 

1 

WasMngcon. 
J.  Adams. . . 
Jefferson .  .  . 
Madison. . . . 
Monroe.  . . . 
J.  Q.  Adams 

Jackson 

Van  Buren. . 
Harrison . . . 
Tyler 

Pollv 

Taylor 

Fillmore 

Pierce 

1759.. 
1764.. 
1772.. 
1794.. 
1786. . 
1797.. 
1791.. 
1807.. 
1795.. 
1813.. 
1844 . . 
1824.. 
1810.. 
1826. . 
1858.. 
1834. . 

Martha  (Dandridge)  CustisI .... 
Abigail  Smith 

1732. 

1744. 

1748. 

1772. 

1768 

1775. 

1767. 

1783. 

1775. 

1790. 

1820. 

1803. 

1788. 

1798. 

1813. 

1806. 

1802. 

Mount  Vernon,  Va. 

2 

1818. 
1782. 
1849. 

3 
1 

2 
6 

Qulncy,  Mass. 

3.. 
4 

Martha  (Wayles)  Skelton§ 

Dolly  (Payne)  Todd§ 

Monticello,  Va. 

5 

Eliza  Kortwright 

1830. 
1852. 
1828. 

..... 

2 
1 

Oak  Hill,  Va. 

6.. 

7 

Louisa  Catherine  Johnson 

Rachel  (Donelson)  RobardsIT . . . 
Hannah  Hoes 

Qulncy,  Mass. 
Hermitage.  Tenn 

8 

1819. 
1864. 
1842. 
1889. 
1891. 

4 
6 
3 
5 

4 
2 

Kinderhook,  N   Y. 

9 

Anna  Symmes 

North  Bend,  O. 

10 

Letitia  Christian 

Julia  Gardiner 

11 

Sarah  Ctiiidress 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

12 

Margaret  Smith 

1852. 
1853. 

1881. 

1 
1 

5 

1 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

13 

Abigail  Powers 

Caroline  (Carmichael)  McIntosh§ 
Jane  Means  Appleton 

14 

1863. 

3 

Concord  N  H 

15. 

Wheatland,  Pa. 

16 

Lincoln .... 
Johnson. . . . 

Grant 

Hayes 

Garfield 

Arthur 

Cleveland. . . 
B.  Harrison. 

1842.. 
1827.. 
1848.. 
1852.. 
1858.. 
1859. . 
1886.. 
1853.. 
1896.. 
1871.. 
1883.. 
1886.. 
1886.. 
1885.. 
1915.. 
1891.. 

Mary  Todd 

isis. 

1810. 
1826. 
1831. 
1833. 
1837. 
1864. 
1832. 
1858. 

1882. 
1876. 
1902. 
1889. 
1918. 
1880. 

1892  ■. 

4 
3 
3 
7 
4 
1 
1 
1 

"2" 

3 

2 

3 

Sorinefleld   III 

17 

Eliza  McCardle 

Oreenvillp  Tpnn 

18 

Julia  Dent 

Washington,  D    O. 

19 

Lucy  Ware  Webb 

Fremont,  O 

20 

Lucretla  Rudolph 

21 

Ellen  Lewis  Herndon 

New  York  City 

2,24 

Frances  Folsom 

Buffalo,  N   Y 

''.■<.. 

Caroline  Lavinia  Scott 

Mary  Scott  (Lord)  Dimnilclj§ . . . 
Ida  Saxton 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

1844. 

1907. 
1884. 

Canton,  O. 

.   rtoosevelt 

Alice  Lee 

Oyster  Bay.  N.  Y. 

Taf  t 

Wilson 

Harding 

Edith  Kermit  Carow 

1861. 
1861. 
1860. 
1872. 

i9i4'. 

4 
2 

27.. 

Helen  Herron 

Cincinnati,  O. 

28.. 

Ellen  Louise  Axson 

Princeton,  N.  J. 

Edith  (Boiling)  Galt§ 

Washington,  D.  C. 

29.. 

Florence    Kliag 

1860. 

Marlon,  O. 

Religious 

No 

President. 

Politics. 

Inaug. 

Age. 

Years  Served . 

Connection. 

Time  of  Death. 

Age. 

1.. 

Washington. 

Federalist .... 

1789 

57 

7y.  10  mo.  4  d. 

Episcopalian. . . . 

December  14,  1799. 

67 

2  . 

J.  Adams. .  . 
Jefferson .  .  . 

Federalist .... 
Republican  (a) 

1797 
1801 

61 
57 

4 
8 

Unitarian 

July  4,  1826 .... 

90 

3.. 

Liberal  (c) 

July  4,  1826 

83 

4.. 

Madison 

Republican .  . . 

1809 

57 

8 

Episcopalian. . . . 

June  28,  1836 

85 

5.. 

Monroe.  . . . 

Republican . . . 

1817 

58 

8 

Episcopalian. . . . 

July  4,  1831 

73 

6.. 

J.  Q.  Adams 

Republican  (b) 

1825 

57 

4 

Unitarian 

February  23,  1848.. 

80 

7.. 

Jaclcson .... 

Democrat .... 

1829 

61 

8 

Presbyterian. . .  . 

June  8,  1845 

78 

«.. 

Van  Buren.. 

Democrat .... 

1837 

64 

4 

Reformed  Dutch 

July  24,  1862 

79 

9.. 

Harrison .  .  . 

Whig 

1841 

68 

1  mo. 

Episcopalian. . . . 

April  4.  1841 

68 

10.. 

Tyler 

Democrat.  .  . . 

1841 

51 

3  y.  11  mo. 

Episcopalian. . . . 

January  17,  1862. . 

71 

11.. 

Polk . 

Democrat .... 

1845 

49 

4 

Presbyterian .... 

June  15,  1849 

63 

12.. 

Taylor 

Whig 

1849 

64 

1  y.  4  mo.  5  d. 

Episcopalian. . . . 

July  9,  1850 

6,5 

13.. 

Fillmore 

Whig 

1850 

60 

2  y  7  mo.  26  d. 

Unitarian 

March  8,  1874 

74 

14.. 

Pierce 

Democrat .... 

1853 

48 

4 

Episcopalian. . . . 

October  8,  1869.  .  . 

64 

15.. 

Buchanan    . 

Democrat .... 

1857 

65 

4 

Presbyterian. .  .  . 

June  1,  1868 

77 

16.. 

Lincoln.  .  .  . 

Republican.  .  . 

1861 

62 

4y.  1  mo.  U  d. 

Presbyterian. . .  . 

April  15,  1865 

56 

17.. 

Johnson. . . . 

Republican . . . 

1865 

66 

3y.  lOmo.  19d. 

Methodist  (d) . . . 

July  31.  1875 

66 

18.. 

Grant 

Republican. . . 

1869 

46 

8 

Methodist 

July  23,  1885 

63 

19.. 

Hayes 

Republican. . . 

1877 

54 

4 

Methodist 

January  17,  1893.  . 

70 

20.. 

Garfield .... 

Republican.  . . 

1881 

49 

634  mo. 

Disciples 

September  19,  1881 

49 

■21.. 

Arthur 

Republican.  . . 

1881 

60 

3  y.  5 'A  mo. 

Episcopalian. .  . . 

November  18,  1886 

66 

>•> 

Cleveland. . . 

Democrat .... 

1885 

47 

4 

Presbyterian. . .  . 

June  24,  1908 

71 

3.. 

B.  Harrison. 

Republican . . . 

1889 

65 

4 

Presbyterian. . . . 

March  13,  1901.  .  . 

67 

I 

Cleveland.. . 

Democrat .... 

1893 

55 

4 

Presbyterian. . .  . 

June  24,  1908 

71 

.. . 

McKinley .  . 

Republican. . . 

189r 

64 

4y.  6mo.  10  d. 

Methodist 

September  14,  1901 

58 

Roosevelt.. . 

Republican. . . 

1901 

42 

7  y.  5  mo.  18  d. 

Reformed  Dutch 

January  6,  1919... 

61 

Taft.  ,  . 

Wilson 

Republican . . . 
Democrat .... 

1909 
1913 

51 
56 

4 

Unitarian 

'... 

Presbyterian .... 

.... 

President. 

Cause  of  Death. 

Place  of  Death. 

Place  of  Burial. 

1. 

Washington. 
J.  Adams. . . 
Jefferson .  .  . 
Madison.. . . 
Monroe.  .  .  . 
J.  Q.  Adams 
Jackson. ... 
Van  Buren.. 
Harrison.  .  . 

Tyler 

Polk 

Taylor 

tnilmore.... 

Pierce 

Buchanan.  . 

Lincoln 

Johnson. . . . 

Grant 

Hayes 

Garfleld 

Laryngitis 

Mount  Vernon,  Va. . . 

Qulncy,  Mass 

Monticello,  Va 

Montoelier   Va 

2.. 

Debility 

First  Cong.  Church,  Qulncy,  Mass. 

3.. 

4 

Chronic  Diarrhoea 

Debility .    .. 

Monticello,  Albemarle  Co.,  Va. 
Montpelier,  Orange  Co.,  Va. 

5.. 

Debility 

New  York  City 

Washington,  D.  C. . . 
Hermitage,  Tenn.  . .  . 
Lindenwold.  N.  Y.  .  . 
Was^iinaton,  D.  C.  . . 

Richmond,  Va 

Nashville   Tenn 

6.. 

Paralysis 

First  Cong.  Church,  Qulncy,  Mass. 
Hermitage,  near  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Cemeterj,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 
North  Bend.  Hamilton  Co.,  O. 
Hollywood.,  Cemetery,  Richmond,  Va. 
Pnlk  Pljtpf    Naqhvillf*   Tenn 

7 

Consumption 

8.. 

9.. 

10.. 

Asthmatic  Catarrh 

Bilious  Pleurisy. 

Bilious  Attack 

11 

Chronic  Diarrhoea 

12!. 

Bilious  Fever 

Washington,  D.  C .  .  . 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Concord,  N.  H 

Wheatland,  Pa 

Washington,  D.  C.  .  . 
Carter's  Depot,  Tsnn. 
Mt.  McGregor,  N.  Y . 

Fremont,  O 

Long  Branch,  N.  J.. . 

Springfield,  near  Louisville,  Ky. 
Forest  Lawn  Cemetery,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

13.. 

Debility 

14.. 
15.. 
16.. 

Inflammation  of  Stomach 

Rheumatic  Gout 

Assassin.ation 

Minot  Lot,  Old  Cem.,  Concord.  N.  H. 
Woodward  Hill  Cem.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Oak  Ridge  Cemetery,  Springfield,  111. 

17.. 

Paralysis 

Greenville,  Greene  Co.,  Tenn. 

18 

Riverside  Park,  New  York  City. 
Private  ground,  Fremont,  O. 
Lake  View  Cemetery,  Cleveland,  O. 

19.. 
20.. 

Paralysis  of  the  Heart. . . 
Assassination 

United  States  Government — Lives  of  the  Presidents.          04 

'No. 

President. 

Cause  oJ  Deatb. 

Place  of  Death. 

Place  of  Burial. 

21.. 
22,24.. 
23 

Arthur 

Cleveland... 
B.  Harrison. 
TMcKinlev    . 

Brlght's  Disease 

Debility 

New  York  City 

Princeton,  N.J 

Indianapolis,  Ind. . .  . 

BuHalo,  N.  V 

Oyster  Bay.  N.  Y...  . 

Rural  Cemetery,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Cemetery,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Pneumonia 

Crown  Hill  Cem.,  lndiana[)Olis,  Ind 

25 

Assassination 

Cemetery,  Canton,  O. 

26.. 

Roosevelt. . 

Rheumatism 

Cemetery.  Oyster  Bay.  N.  Y. 

NOTES  TO  THE  TABLES  OF  THE  PRESIDENTS. 

•  Monroe  abandoned  the  profession  of  law  when  a  young  man,  and  was  afterward,  and  until  his  elec- 
tion, always  holding  public  office,  t  Jacltson  called  himself  a  Soutli  Carolinian,  and  his  biographer,  Kendall, 
recorded  his  birthplace  in  Lanca.ster  Co.,  S.  C;  but  Parton  lias  puhlislied  documentary  nvidence  to  show- 
that  Jackson  was  born  In  Union  Co.,  N.  C,  less  than  a  quarter  mile  from  the  South  CaroUaa  line,  t  Or 
of  departure  from  college. 

§  Widows.  Their  maiden  names  are  In  parentheses.  \  ;Mu'.  was  the  divorced  wife  of  Captain  Robards. 
(u)  The  Democratic  party  of  to-day  claims  lineal  rie.snnt  from  tlu;  lirst  Hcpubllcan  party,  and  President 
Jefferson  as  its  founder.  (6)  Pollfical  parties  were  disorganized  at  the  time  of  the  election  of  John  Quincy 
Adams.  He  claimed  to  be  a  Republican,  but  his  doctrines  were  decidsdly  Federallstlc.  The  opposition 
to  his  administration  took  the  name  of  Dernocr.-its,  and  elected  Jackson  President. 

(c)  Randall,  the  biographer  of  Jefiorsou,  de.-.lares  that  he  was  a  believer  in  Christianity,  although  not 
a  sectarian,  (ri)  While  President  Joluisoa  wa.=!  not  a  church-member,  he  was  a  Clu-lstian  believer.  His 
wife  was  a  Methodist. 

Washington's  first  inauguration  vvas  U\  New  York,  and  his  second  in  Philadelphia.  Adams  was  in- 
augurated In  Philadelphii;,  and  Jefferson  and  tlie  Presidents  following  elected  by  the  people,  in  the  city  of 
Washington.  Arthur  took  the  Presidential  oath  of  office  first  in  New  York  City.  John  Adams  and  Jcffcisoii 
died  on  the  same  day,  tlie  Fourtii  of  July,  182(f,  and  Monroe  died  on  the  Fourth  of  July  Uvo  years  liiler. 
John  Quincy  Adams  was  a  Representative  and  Andrew  Johnson  a  Senator  in  Congress  after  the  expiraliou 
of  their  Presidential  terms,  and  botli  died  while  holding  those  othces.  Tyler  was  a  Representative  in  the 
Ck)nfederate  Congress  from  Virginia,  and  died  in  oiTice. 

Lincoln,  Garfield  and  McKinley  were  assfissiniited  while  in  office.  Lincoln  at  Ford's  Theatre,  Washin?- 
ton,  D.  C,  April  14,  1865,  from  a  pistol  shot  fired  by  John  Wilkes  Booth,  who  was  killed  near  FrederlcksbuiR 
Va.,  April  26,  18G5,  by  Sergeant  Bo.^tou  Corbett.  Garfield  was  .shot  In  the  Pennsylvania  KsJIroad  Depot 
Washington,  D.  C,  July  2,  1881,  and  died  at  Elbcron,  Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  September  19,  1881.  The  assassii 
was  Charles  Jules  Gulteau,  who  was  hanged  at  Washington,  D.  C,  June  30,  1882.  McKinley  was  shot 
twice  September  6,  1901,  while  in  the  Temple  of  Music  of  the  Pan-AniHican  Exposition,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
and  died  from  h's  wounds  at  the  home  of  John  G.  Milbarn,  Buffalo,  Soptemoer  1*,  1901.  Tho  assassin  was 
Louis  Czolgosz,  who  was  electrocuted  at  Auburn  State  Prison,  Ne>v  \ork,  Octooer  29,  1901. 

Jackson  was  shot  at  in  the  Capitol  at  AVashiugton,  D.  C,  Ji>r.<u\:y  29,  1835,  by  a  house  i»ainter  named 
Richard  Lawrence,  escaping  because  the  pistol  of  the  assassin  ml.ssi'.l  fire.  Ex-President  Roosevelt  was  shot 
and  wounded  by  John  Schrank,  an  insane  man,  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  October  14,  1912. 

Cleveland  after  taking  the  oath  as  President,  kissefl  the  open  Bible,  his  lips  touching  Psalm    c>;li 
verses  5-10,  Inclusive.     Garfield's  first  act  after  taking  the  oath  was  to  kiss  his  mother.  ■• 

Tiie  sixth  President  was  the  son  of  the  second  President,  and  the  twenty-third  President  wa.s  the  grand- 
ion  of  the  ninth  President.  William  Henry  Harrison  was  the  eigiith  and  Benjamin  Harrison  the  tenth  in 
descent  from  Pocahontas  and  John  Rolfe.  Lincoln  was  the  first  President  wearing  a  full  beard.  Grant 
the  first  wearing  a  mustache.  Buchanan  and  Cleveland  were  bachelors  when  they  entered  tho  Wlute  Ho\ise 
as  Presidents,  but  Cleveland  tuuronaered  during  his  first  term.  Washington,  Monroe,  Pierce  and  Ha.vcs 
were  born  on  Friday.  J.  Q.  Adams,  Pierce  and  Garfield  were  inaugurated  on  Fi-lday.  Tyler,  Polk  and  Pierce 
died  on  Friday.     Lincoln  was  assassinated  on  Friday. 

There  were  remarkable  coincidences  in  the  lives  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Jefferson  Davis.  Both  were 
born  in  Kentucky;  Lincoln  in  1809,  Davis  in  1808.  Both  removed  from  their  native  Btato  in  childhood, 
Lincoln  to  the  Northwest,  Davis  to  the  Southwest.  Lincoln  was  a  Captain  of  Volunteers  and  Davis  a  Second 
Lieutenant  of  Regulars  in  tiie  Black  Hawk  war  of  1832.  They  began  tlieir  political  careers  the  same  year, 
1844,  Lincoln  being  a  Prc-sidentiiil  lilcctor  for  Clay,  and  Davis  for  Poik.  They  were  elected  to  Congress 
about  the  same  time,  1845  .ind  iS4(i.  Thoy  were  called  to  preside  over  thch-  respective  sot'ernrnents  the, 
same  year  and  within  a  Jew  davs;  Uaviy.  February  8,  1801-  Lincoln,  March  4,  1861. 

Washington.  Monroe,  and  Jackson  were  soldier.s  in  the  Revolutionary  war;  Jackson,  W.  i^.  Harrison, 
Tyler,  Taylor,  and  Buchanan  in  the  war  of  1812-15;  Lincoln  in  the  Black  Hawk  war;  Taylor,  Pierce,  and 
Grant  in  the  Mexican  war;  Grant.  Haves,  Garfield,  Arthur,  B.  Harrison,  and  McKinley  in  the  Civil  War, 
and  Roosevelt  was  in  tiie  war  with  Spain.  Adams  and  Jefferson  were  .signers  ol  tlie  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  Washington  and  Madison  of  tho  Constitution. 

Grant  was  christened  Hii-am  Ulysses  and  Cleveland,  Stephen  Grover.  W.  H.  Harrison  was  tUo  oldest 
man  elected  to  the  Presidency,  and  Hoo.-ievelt  the  yoimgest.  Grant  being  the  next  youngi«t  by  six  monLhs. 
Cleveland  was  the  only  President  married  in  the  White  House,  and  his  second  daugntcr  the  only  President's 
clilld  born  therein.  Monroe's  daughter  (Mrs.  Gouverneur),  Tyler's  daugliter  (.Mrs.  Waller),  Os^nt's  daughter 
(Mrs.  Sartoris),  Roosevelt's  daughter  (Mrs.  Lougwoith)  and  Wilson's  daughters,  Jessie  (Mrs.  Sayre)  and 
Eleanor  (Mrs.  McAdoo)  were  the  only  children  of  Presidents  married  therein.  Wives  of  Tyier,  Benjamin 
Harrison,  and  Wilson  died  in  the  White  House.  John  Tyler  was  father  of  the  largest  fandly,  eight  sons 
and  six  daughters.  Eight  Presidents:  Washington,  JeHerson,  Madison,  Monroe,  W.  H.  Harrison,  Tyler, 
Taylor,  and  Wilson  were  Virginians' by  birth.  Six  Presidents:  Grant,  Hayes,  Gai-fleld,  B.  Harrison,  Mc- 
Kinley, and  Tait,  were  Ohioans  by  birth. 

INAUGURAL     CEREMONIES    OCCURRED    AS    FOLLOWS. 


Phesident. 

Date. 

Year. 

Day. 

PnESIDENT. 

Dat.e. 

Year. 

Day. 

George  Washington.. 

April   30 

1789 

Thursday 

Abraham  Lincoln .  .  . 

March  4 

1861 

Monday 

John  Adams 

March  4 

1797 

Saturday 

Andrew  Johnson.  . .  . 

April    15 

1865 

Saturday 

Thomas  Jefferson.. . . 

March  4 

1801 

Wednesday 

Ulysses  S.  Grant 

March  4 

1869 

Thursday 

James  Madison 

March  4 

1S09 

Satm-day 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes 

Mai'ch  5 

1877 

Monday 

James  Monroe 

March  4 

1817 

Tuesday 

James  A.  Garfield. .  . 

March  4 

1881 

Friday 

John  Quincy  Adams . 

March  4 

1825 

Friday 

Chester  A.  Arthur. . . 

Sept.    20 

1881 

Tuesday 

Andrew  Jackson 

March  4 

1829 

Wednesday 

Grover  Cleveland.. . . 

March  4 

1885 

Wednesday 

Martin  Van  Buren. . . 

March  4 

1837 

Saturday 

Benjamin  Harrison.  . 

Mai-ch   4 

1889 

Monday 

William  H.  Harrison. 

March  4 

1841 

Thursday 

Grover  Cleveland  .  .  . 

March  4 

1893 

Saturday 

John  Tyler 

April      6 

1841 

Tuesday 

William  McKinley... 

March  4 

1897 

Thursday 

James  Knox  Polk .  .  . 

March  4 

1845 

Tuesday 

William  McKinley... 

March  4 

1901 

Monday 

Zacharv  Tavlor 

March  5 

1849 

Moiidaj' 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 

March  4 

1905 

Saturday 

MlUard  Fillmore.  .  ... 

July       9 

1850 

Tuesday 

William  H.  Taft.  .  .  . 

March   4 

1909 

Thursday 

Franklin  Pierce 

March  4 

1853 

Friday 

Wood  row  Wilson 

March  4 

1913 

Tuesday 

James  Buchanan 

March  4 

1857 

Wednesday 

Woodrow  WllBon  — 

March  4 

1917 

Sund.^y 

14 


Elections — Presidential  Conventions. 


POLITICAL    NATIONAL    CONVENTIONSr    1898-1916. 

(For  Presidential  CoQventions  prior  to  1908,  see  1912  Almanac.) 

1908. 

DEMOCRATIC    NATIONAL   CONVENTION. 

The  Democratic  National  ConveatioQ  was  held  at  Denver,  Col.,  July  7-10.  Nominations  were  made 
(uly  10.  William  J.  Bryan,  of  Nebraska,  was  nominated  on  tlie  first  ballot  the  vote  being:  Bryan,  SgiH; 
rohu  A.  Johnson,  of  Minnesota,  46. 

REPUBLICAN    NATIONAL    CONVENTION. 

June  16.     One  ballot  was  cast,  July  19, 


The  Republican  National  Convention  met  at  Chicago,  111., 
IS  follows: 


Candidates. 


Total  vote 

"fecessary  to  a  choice. 


Villiam  H.  Taft,  Ohio.  .  . 
'hilander  C.  Kno-^c,  Fa.  .  . 
/harles  E.  Hughes,  N.  Y. 


First 
Ballot. 


979 
490 


702 
68 
67 


Candidates. 


Joseph  G.  Cannon,  111 

Charles  W.  Fairbanks,  Ind . . 
Robert  M.  La  Follette,  Wis. 

Joseph  B.  Foraker,  Ohio 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  N.  Y. . 


First 
Ballot. 


58 
40 
25 
16 
3 


1912. 

DEMOCRATIC    NATIONAL    CONVENTION. 

The  Democratic  Natioaal  Convention  was  held  at  Baltimore,  Md..  June  25-July  2.  Balloting  for 
candidpte  for  President  began  June  2S  and  a  nomination  was  reached  July  2.  There  were  forty-six  ballots 
iken.     T'ae  first,  tenth,  twenty-flfth,  forty-second  and  final  ballots  were  as  follows: 


Candidates. 

1st 
Ballot. 

10th 
Ballot. 

1,088 
725H 

25tli 
Ballot. 

42d 
Ballot. 

46th 
Ballot. 

otal  vote .» 

1.08G 
724 

1,088 
725^4 

1,087  H 
725 

1,086 

ecessary  to  a  choice 

724 

'hamp  Clark    Missouri. 

440  H 

324 

148 

22 

'i 

2 

556 
350  H 

31 
117'A 

31 

i 
i 

469 
405 

29 
108 

30 

43 

1 

3 

430 

494 

27 

104 

28 
H 

i 

1 
1 
1 

84 

l^oodrow  Wilson,  New  Jersey 

990 

Hdson.  Harmon,  Ohio 

12 

'scar  W.  Underwood,  Alabama 

'horaas  R.  Marshall,  Indiana 

Imeon  E.  Baldwin,  Connecticut 

iiijene  N.  Foss,  Massachusetts 

/llllam  J.  Bryan,  Nebraska 

iTliliam  Sulzer,  New  York 

ohn  W.  Kern,  Indiana 

/lillara  J.  Gaynor,  New  York 

.  Hamilton  Lewis,  Illinois 

'llie  M.  James,  Kentucky 

REPUBLICAN     NATIONAL     CONVENTION. 
The  Republican  National  Convention  was  held  at  Chicago,  111.,  June  18-22.     One  ballot  for 
le  candidate  for  President  wa3  cast  June  22,  as  follows: 


Candidates. 

First 
Ballot. 

Candidates. 

First 
Ballot. 

otal  vote 

eoessary  to  a  choice 

1.078 
540 
728* 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  New  York 

Robert  M.  La  Follette.  Wis 

107 
•  41 

ctual  vote 

Albert  B.  Cummins,  Iowa 

17 

Charles  E.  Hughes,  New  York 

2 

Mlllam  H.  Taft,  Ohio 

561 

*  344  delegates  withheld  their  votes  and  6  delegates  were  absent. 

PROGRESSIVE     NATIONAL     CONVENTION. 

The  National  Convention  of  the  Progressive  Party  met  at  Chicago  August  5  and  on   August 
unanimously  nominated  Theodore  Roosevelt  for  President  on  the  first  ballot. 


President  Wilson  and 


1916. 

DEMOCRATIC   NATIONAL    CONVENTION. 

The  Democratic  National  Convention  was  held  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  14-16. 
Ice-President  Marshall  were  reDomlnatsd  by  acclamation,  June  15. 

REPUBLICAN    NATIONAL   CONVENTION. 
The  Republican  National  Convention  met  at  Chicago,  June  9.       Charles  E.  Hughes  and  Charles  W. 
ilrbanks  were  nominated,  respectively,  for  President  and  Vice-President.     The  third  and  final  ballot  for 
le  Presidential  nomination  was  taken  June  10. 


Cajs:didates. 

First 
Ballot. 

Second 
Ballot. 

Tnlrd 
Ballot. 

ughes 

2533^ 

105 

103 

85 
.  77^ 

74  H 

66 

65 

36 

32 

29 

328  H 
79 
98  H 
85 
76  H 
88  J^ 
65 
81 
36 

949  H 
3 

'eeka 

oot 

ummins 

urton 

iirbanJcs 

lerman 

oosevelt 

nox 

jrd 

rumbaugh 

Candidates. 

First 
Ballot. 

Second 
Ballot. 

Third 
Ballot. 

La  Follette 

25 

14 

12 

4 

2 

1 

25 

3 

Taft 

Du  Pont 

13 
1 

5 

Willis     

Borah.  .  . 

McCall 

i 

5 
1 
1 

Wanamaker 

Wood 

Harding 

7 

Not  voting 

2 

1 
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REPUBLICAN    NATIO.'tiAL    CONVENTION    OF    1920. 

The  Republican  National  Conventitn  i-cvi'-"  i't  Chicago,  June  8.     United  States  Senator  H.  C.  l.o- 
ol  Massachusetts,  was  chosen  Temporary  an-'  i'Oir.ianent  Chairman.     There  were  984  delegaK-s:  w 
delegates  and  alternates  numbered  140.     Unucii  ^iwies  Senator  J.  E.  Watson,  of  Indiana,  was  Chai 
ol  the  Committee  on  Resolutions;  E.  B.  Dudleld,   .Vbw  Jersey,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Credeii' 
The  entrances  to  the  Coliseum  were  picketed  at  the  opening  sessions  by  members  of  the  National  Wom 
Party.     A  short  meeting,  with  speeches  by  Mrs.  M.  H.  McCarter  of  Kansas,  and  others,  occurred  Juni 
On  June  10  the  convention  adopted  the  following  platform: 

REPUBLICAN    NATIONAL    PLATFORM,    1920. 

The  Ronublican  Party,  assembled  in  representative  national  convention,  reafllrm.^  its  unyielding  devo- 
tion to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  guararue:.»  of  civil,  political  and  religious  liberty 
therein  contained.  It  will  resist  all  attempts  to  overlhrov/  the  foundatloi's  of  tlu>  Goverament  or  to  weaken 
the  force  of  its  controlling  principles  and  iileals,  whether  those  attempts  be  n^ade  in  tiio  for.n  ol  Inlornaliona'i 
policy  or  domestic  agitation. 

For  seven  years  the  National  Government  has  been  controlled  hy  the  Democratic  Po,rt.y.  During  that 
period  a  war  of  unparalloleJ  magnitude  lias  shaken  the  foundations  of  civilization,  de.'.i-naLed  the  population 
of  Europe,  and  isft  In  its  train  economic 'misery  and  suffering  sei^oiid  only  to  the  war  itself. 

Tlie  outstanding  features  of  the  Democratic  Art.Tiiaistration  have  been  complete  unproparednps.s  for 
war  and  complete  unpreparedncss  for  peace. 

Unprcparcdncss  for   War. 

Inexcusable  failure  to  make  timely  preparation  is  the  chief  indlctinent  against  tne  Democratic  Admin- 
istration In  the  conduct  of  tne  war.  Had  not  our  associates  protected  us,  both  on  land  and  sea,  during  the 
Orst  twelve  montlis  of  our  participation,  and  furnished  us  to  tlie  very  day  of  the  ai-inistice  with  muniiions. 
planes  arul  artillery,  this  failure  would  have  been  punished  v.-ith  disaster.  It  directly  resulted  in  unnec'-.isary 
losses  to  our  gallant  troops,  in  tlie  i.mporilment  of  victory  i  I  self,  and  in  an  enormous  wasta  of  pui-iic  iani." 
literally  poured  into  the  broacii  created  by  gross  neglect.  To-day  it  is  reilecled  in  oiu-  huge  tax  burden  .an 
in  the  nigh  cost  of  living. 

Unprcpareilncsx  for  Peace. 

Peace  foimd  the  Administration  as  unprcp.ared  for  peace  as  war  found  it  unprepared  for  war  The 
vital  needs  of  tlie  country  demanded  the  early  and  s.vstematic  return  to  a  peace-time  basis. 

Tills  called  for  vision,  leadersiiip  and  inteiiigent  plaiming.  AH  three  have  been  lacicing.  while  the 
country  has  been  loft  to  shift  for  itself,  the  Government  has  continued  on  a  wav-timo  basis.  Tlic  Adminis- 
tration has  not  demobilized  the  army  of  place  holders.  It  continued  a  method  of  linancing  v/hich  w;is  in- 
defensible durhig  the  period  of  reconstruction.  It  has  used  legislation  passed  to  meet  the  emergency  o'  war 
to  continue  its  arbitrary  and  inquisitorial  control  over  the  life  of  tlie  people  in  time  of  peace,  and  to  carry 
confusion  into  Industrial  lii'e.  Under  the  despot's  plea  of  neces-^ity  or  superior  wisdom.  E.^ecutive  lusuri)  ition 
of  legislative  and  judicial  functions  still  undermines  our  insUtiaions.  I'^ighteen  montlis  after  the  armistice 
with  its  war-time  powers  unabridged,  its  war-time  departmc-iits  undischarged,  its  war-tiuxo  army  of  place 
holders  still  mobilized,  the  Administration  continues  to  flounder  helplessly. 

The  demonstrated  incapacity  of  the  Democratic  P.arty  has  destroyed  public  confidence,  weakened  the 
authority  of  the  Government,  and  produced  a,  feeling  of  distrust  and  hesitation  so  universal  as  to  Incroast 
enormously  the  difficulties  of  readjustment  and  to  delay  the  return  to  normal  conditions. 

Never  has  our  Nation  been  confronted  with  graver  problems.  The  people  are  entitled  to  Know  irj 
definite  terms  how  the  parties  purirose  solving  these  problems.  To  that  end.  the  Republican  Party  de- 
clares its  policies  and  programme  to  be  as  follovvs: 

CoiisCitviional  Government. 
We  undertake  to  end  Executive  autocracy  and  to  restore  to  the  people  their  constitutional  government. 
The  policies  herein  declared  will  be  carried  out  by  the  Federal  and  State  Governments,  each  actmg 
within  its  constitutional  powers.  „  „  ,    . 

Foreign  Relations. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  Administration  has  been  founded  upon  no  principle  and  directed  by  no  definite 
conception  of  our  Nation's  rights  and  obligations.  It  lias  been  humiliating  to  .\raenca  and  irritating  to  other 
nations,  with  the  result  that  after  a  period  of  unexamoied  sacrifice,  our  motives  are  suspected,  our  moral  In- 
fluence impaired,  and  our  Government  stands  discredited  and  friendless  among  the  natlon.s  of  the  world 

We  favor  a  liberal  and  generoas  foreign  policy  founded  upon  delinite  moral  and  political  prlncip 
characterized  by  a  clear  understanding  of  and  a  firm  adherence  to  our  own  rights,  and  unfading  respect  .or 
the  rights  of  others.  We  should  afford  full  and  adequate  protection  to  the  life,  liberty,  property  and  all 
international  rights  of  every  American  citizen,  and  should  require  a  proper  respect  for  the  American  flag, 
but  we  should  be  equally  careful  to  manifest  a  just  regard  for  the  rights  of  other  nations.  A  scrupulous  ob- 
servance of  our  internaiional  engawraents  when  lawfully  assumed  is  essential  to  our  owti  honor  and  self- 
respect  and  the  respect  of  other  nations.  Subject  to  a  due  regard  for  our  interuatjonal  obligations,  wo, 
sliould  leave  our  country  free  to  develop  its  civilization  along  lines  most  conducive  to  the  happiness  and  wel- 
fare of  its  people,  and  to  cast  its  influence  on  the  side  of  jastice  and  right  should  occasion  require. 


(a)   MerUo. 

c  policy  of  the  present  Administration  In  Mexican  matters  has  been  largely  responsible 

•uuimeu  loss  of  American  lives  in  that  country  and  upon  our  border;  for  the  cuormouii  loss  of  Amer- 

^oroUn  property;  for  the  lowering  of  American  standards  of  morality  and  social  relations  xvlth 

i  and  for  the  bringing  of  American  ideals  of  justice,  national  honor  and  political  mtegnty  Into  con- 


The  ineffective 
for  the  continued  loss  i 
lean  and 

Mexicans, —  ^- --„ 

tempt  and  ridicule  In  Mexico  and  throughout  the  w;orld. 

The  policy  of  wordy, =" *" "*  *" 

day  by  the  President 

has  but  added  in  degi^.^  v.,  ., — .. --,  .   ,,  „,.  , 

and  fldried  insult  unon  Insult  against  our  national  honor  ana  dignity. 

W^shS  not  recSe  any  Mexican  Government,  unless  it  be  a  responsible  Government  willing  and 
able  to Vive  sutflcient  guarantees  that  the  lives  and  property  of  American  citizens  are  respected  and  pro- 
jected: K 'i^ong's^wSrben^^^^^^^^ 


of  order 

peopl 

aspirations 
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TEXT    OF   THE    PLATiOliM—Coutiiuicd. 


(6)   Mandate,  ^or  Armenia. 

We  condemn  President  Wilson  for  asking  Congress  to  empower  him  to  accept  a  mandate  for  Armenia. 

commend  the  Republican  Senate  tor  refusing  the  President's  request  to  empower  him  to  accept  the 

ndate  for  Armenia.     The  aecsptanee  of  such  mandate  would  throw  the  United  States  into  the  very  mael- 

om  of  European  quarrels.     According  to  the  estimate  of  the  Harbor  Commission,  ortjanized  by  autiiority 

President  Wilson,  we  would  be  called  upon  to  send  59,000  American  boys  to  police  Armenia  and  to  expend 

276,000,000  in  the  first  year  and  8756,000,000  in  hve  years.     This  estimate  is  made  upon  the  basis  that  we 

would  have  only  roving  bands  to  fight;  but  in  case  of  serious  trouble  with  the  Turks  or  with  Russia,  a  force 

exceeding  200,000  would  be  necessary. 

No  more  striking  illustration  can  be  found  ol  President  Wilson's  disregard  of  the  lives  of  American  boya 
or  of  American  interests. 

We  deeply  symputUize  with  the  people  of  Armenia  and  stand  ready  to  help  them  in  all  proper  ways, 
but  the  Republican  Party  will  oppose  now  and  hereafter  the  acceptance  of  a  mandate  for  any  country  in 
Europe  or  Asia. 

(c)  League  of  Nations. 
The  Republican  Party  stands  for  agreement  among  the  nations  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world. 
We  believe  that  such  an  international  association  must  be  based  upon  international  justice,  and  must  provide 
methods  which  shall  maintain  the  rule  of  public  right  by  the  development  of  law  and  the  decision  of  impartial 
courts,  and  which  shall  secure  instant  and  general  international  conference  v.'henever  peace  shall  be  threat- 
ened by  political  action,  so  that  the  nations  pledged  to  do  and  insist  upon  what  is  just  and  fair  may  exercise 
their  influence  and  power  for  the  prevention  of  v/ar. 

We  believe  that  all  this  can  be  done  without  the  cflmpromise  of  national  independence,  without  depriving 
the  people  of  the  United  States  in  advance  of  the  right  to  determine  for  themselves  what  is  just  and  fair  v.'hen 
the  occasion  arises,  and  without  involving  them  as  participants  and  not  as  peacemakers  in  a  multitude  of 
quarreis,  the  merits  of  which  they  are  unable  to  judge. 

The  covenant  signed  by  the  President  at  Paris  failed  signally  to  accomplish  this  great  purpose,  and  con- 
•••.tT?"  stipulations,  not  only  intolerable  for  an  Independent  people,  but  certain  to  produce  the  injustice,  hos- 
,iUty,  and  controversy  among  nations  which  it  proposed  to  prevent. 

That  covenant  repudiated,  to  a  de.wee  wholly  unnecessary  and  unjustifiable,  the  time-honored  policies 
In  favop  of  peace  declared  by  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Monroe,  and  pursued  by  all  American  Administra- 
tions for  more  than  a  century,  and  it  ignored  the  universal  sentiment  of  America  for  generations  pa.Tt  in  f.^vor 
of  International  law  and  arbitration,  and  it  rested  the  hope  of  the  future  upon  mere  expediency  and  negotia- 
tion. 

The  unfortunate  insistence  of  the  President  upon  having  his  own  way,  without' any  change  and  without 
any  regard  to  the  opinions  of  a  majority  of  the  Senate,  which  shares  with  him  in  the  treaty-making  power, 
and  the  President's  demand  that  the  treaty  .should  be  ratified  without  any  modification,  created  a  situation 
In  which  Senators  were  required  to  vote  upon  their  consciences  and  their  oaths  according  to  their  judgment 
against  tne  treaty  as  it  was  presented,  or  submit  to  the  cominands  of  a  dictator  in  a  matter  where  the  author- 
ity and  the  responsibility  under  the  Constitution  wore  theirs,  and  not  his. 

The  Senators  pe-for.-ned  tlieir  duty  faithfully.  We  approve  their  conduct  and  honor  their  courage  and 
fidelity.  And  we  pledge  the  coming  Republican  Administration  to  such  agreements  with  the  otlier  nati.ons 
of  the  world  as  sh.i.ll  meet  the  full  duty  of  America  to  civilization  and  humanity,  in  accordance  with  American 
ideals,  and  ^vdtnout  surrendering  the  right  of  the  American  people  to  exercise  its  judgment  and  its  power 
in  favor  of  justice  and  peace. 

Congress  and  Reconstrtiction. 
Despite  the  unconstitutional  and  dictatorial  course  of  tlie  President  and  the  partisan  obstruction  of  the 
Democratic  Congressional  minority,  the  Republican  majority  has  enacted  a  programme  of  constructive 
legislation  which  in  great  part,  however,  has  been  nullified  by  the  vindictive  vetoes  of  the  President. 

The  Republican  Congress  has  met  the  problems  presented  by  the  Administration's  unpreparcdness  for 
peace.  It  has  reoealed  tiie  greater  part  of  tlie  vexatious  war  legislation.  It  has  enacted  a  Transportation 
Act  making  possible  the  rehabilitation  of  the  railroad  systems  of  tV.e  country,  the  operation  of  which  under 
the  present  Democratic  Administration  has  been  wasteful,  extravagant  and  inefficient  in  the  highest  dercroe. 
The  Transportation  Act  made  provision  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  wage  disputes,  partially  nullified, 
however,  by  the  President's  delay  in  appointing  the  Wage  Board  created  by  the  act.  This  delay  precip- 
itated the  outlaw  railroad  strike. 

We  stopped  the  flood  of  public  treasure,  recklessly  poured  into  the  lap  of  an  inept  Shipping  Board,  and 
laid  the  foundations  for  the  creation  of  a  great  merchant  marine:  we  took  from  the  incompetent  De.mocratic 
'  ^ministration  the  administration  of  the  telegraph  and  telepiiono  linos  of  the  country  and  returned  thorn 
irlvate  ownership;  we  reduced  the  cost  of  postage  and  increased  the  pay  of  the  postal  employes — the  poor- 
er., paid  of  all  public  servants;  we  provided  pensions  for  superanuated  an^l  retired  civil  servants:  and  for  an 
Increase  in  pay  of  soldiers  and  sailors.  We  reorganized  the  army  on  a  peace  footing,  and  provided  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  powerful  and  efficient  navy. 

The  Republican  Congre.s3  established  by  law  a  permanent  Woman's  Bureau  in  the  Department  of  Labor; 
(ve  submitted  to  the  country  the  constitutional  amendment  for  Woman  Suffrage,  and  furnished  twenty-nine 
Dt  the  thirty-five  legislatures  which  have  ratified  it  to  date. 

Legislation  for  the  relief  of  the  consumers  of  print  paper,  for  the  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  Govern- 
ment under  the  Food  Control  Act,  for  broadening  the  scone  of  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Act,  bettor  prov'ision 
tor  the  dwindling  number  of  aged  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  and  tor  the  bitter  support  ot  the  maimed  and 
njured  of  the  great  war,  and  for  making  practical  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  nas  been  enacted  by 
the  Republican  Congress. 

We  passed  an  o'l  leasing  and  water  power  bill  to  unlock  for  the  p'lblic  good  the  .'rreat  pent-up  resources 
>f  the  country;  we  have  sought  to  check  the  profligacy  of  tlie  Administratio;!,  to  realize  upon  t'lo  .assets  of 
;he  Government  and  to  husband  the  revenues  derived  from  taxation.  The  Republicans  in  Congress  liave  been 
•esponslblc  for  cuts  In  the  estimates  for  Government  expenditure  of  nearly  83,000,000,000  since  the  signing  of 
;he  armistice. 

We  enacted  a  national  executive  budget  law;  wo  strengthened  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  to  permit  banks 
;o  lend  needed  assistance  to  farmers;  we  atithorizod  financial  incorporations  to  devijlop  export  trade;  a  id 
inally,  amended  the  r  iles  of  the  Senate  and  House,  which  v,'i!l  reform  evils  in  procedure  and  guarantee  more 
jfBcient  and  responsible  government. 

Agriculture. 
The  farmer  is  the  backbone  of  the  Nation.     National  greatness  and  economic  independence  demand 
I  population  distributed  between  industry  and  the  farm,  .and  sharing  on  ev.ial  terms  the  prosperity  whic';  Is 
yholly  dependent  upon  the  efforts  of  both.     Neither  can  prosper  at  the  expense  of  the  other  without  inviting 
oint  disaster. 

The  crux  of  the  present  agricultural  condition  lies  In  prices,  labor  and  credit. 

The  Republican  Party  believes  that  this  conditlon,.can  be  improved  by:  Practical  and  adequate  farm 
epresentatlon  In  the  anpolntmeot  of  governmental  officials  and  commissions;  the  right  to  form  co-operative 
issociations  for  marketing  their  nroducts,  and  protection  against  discrimination;  the  scientific  study  of  agrl- 
•ultural  prices  and  farm  production  costs  at  home  and  abroad  with  a  view  to  reducing  the  frequency  ol  ab-i 
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normal  fluctuations;  the  uhcens^  canon  of  such  reports:  the  authorization  of  asjoclatlone  for  thi' 

extension  of  petsotial  credit;  a  nati..  luiry  on  the  co-ordination  of  rail,  v/ater  and  motor  transport;! t ion 

with  adequate  facilities  for  receiving,  ..  ,;idling  and  marketing  food;  the  encouragement  of  our  export  ir^ide; 
an  end  to  unnecessary  price-fixing  and  i.'i  considered  efforts  arbitrarily  to  reduce  prices  of  farm  prodiicts 
which  invariably  result  to  the  disadvantab"^*  bdth  of  producer  and  consumer;  and  the  encourogemoni  of 
the  production  and  Importation  of  terdlizing  material  and  of  its  extensive  use. 

The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  should  be  so  a.d.ministered  as  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  farm  land  l:y 
those  deolring  to  become  owners  and  proprietors  and  thus  minimize  the  e\lis  of  farm  tenantry,  and  to  furnisjh 
such  long  time  credits  as  f;;rmors  may  need  to  financo  adeqaately  their  larger  and  long  time  production 
operations.  '' 

Iiulustrial  Eelafions. 

There  are  two  different  conception;;  of  tlio  relations  pt  cap'jtaJ  in?!  labor.  Tlio  one  is  contractual  iv.v- 
emnhasizps  the  diversity  of  inteit:;~ts  of  (.inploycrjand  efiiploye.  The  other  is  th:>t  of  co-partnership  in  -. 
coihnvju  taslc.  '■•    ■ 

V\'e  recognize  the  justice  of  collective  bargainlngcas  a  means  of  promoting  i;oo<-i  wiil.  ». 
and  more  harmonious  relations  between  employers. ■a.-nd  employesv  stnil  reallz/tng,  the  true  encib  , 
justice.  ■        '.  '  '   '■■ 

The  strilce  or  the  lockout,  as  a  mean.s  of  settling  industrial  disputes  inlliets  sncli  losu  and  saffering  . 
community  as  to  justify  Government  initiative  to  reduce  its  fceoiicucy  and  limit  Its  oon.seauences. 

We  deny  the  right  to  striki;  against  the  Government;  bm  the  righls  and  interesta  oI-iUl  Government 
employes  must  be  safeguarded  by  imwrtial  lav.'S  and  tribunals.        m     i,  ■  .     ■ 

In  public  utilities  we  favor  the  csi  aoli.shment  of  an  impartial  tribunal  to  Dtake  an  Invcstigatlolj  of  the  facts 
and  to  render  a  decision  to  tlio  end  that  there  mav  bo  no  organized  interruption  of  service  necessary  rotht 
lives,  health  and  welfare  of  tlie  people.     Tiie  decisions  of  the  tribunals  should  be  raorall.vbut  not.  k^.'ill' 
binding,  and  an  informed  imblic  stnli'jient  be  relied  on  to  secure  their  acici'tauce.     The  tribunals,  hosvi" 
should  refuse  to  accept  j\iris'liction  e>;cept  for  the  purpose  of  investigation,  as  long  as  the  public  servti 
Interrupted.     For  public  utilities  we  favor  the  type  of  tribunal  provided  for  in  the  Transportation  Act  of  1  :i2(). 

In  private  industries  we  do  not  advocate  the  pruiciple  of  compulsory  arbitration,  but  we  favor  impart tal 
commissions  and  better  facilities  for  voluntary  mediation,  conciliation  and  arbitration,  supplemeulcd  by 
that  full  piiblicitv  which  will  enlist  the  inQuence  of  an  aroused  public  opinion.  The  Government  should  take 
the  initiative  in  inviting  the  establishment  of  tribvuials  or  commissions  for  the  ptnpose  of  voluntary  aroitra- 
tion  and  of  investigation  of  disputed  issues. 

We  demand  the  exclusion  from  interstate  commerce  of  the  products  of  convict  labor 

National  Economy. 

A  Republican  Congress  reduced  the  estimates  submitted  by  tlie  Administration  almost  53,000.000, 
000.     Greater  economies  could  have  been  effected  had  it  not  been  for  the  stubborn  refusal  of  the  Admin- 
istration to  co-operate  with  Congress  in  an  economy  programme.     The  uriversal  demand  for  an  execu!,iyi: 
budget  is  a  recognition  of  the  incont.rovertible  fact  that  leadership  and  sincere  a.ssi.-'tauce  on  the  part  of  tl-e 
e.xecnlive  departments  arc  essential  to  effective  economy  and  constructive  retrencliraent. 

Tl>e  Overman  act  invested  the  President  of  the  United  States  with  all  tne  authority  ant!  power  neces- 
sary to  restore  the  Federal  Government  to  a  normal  peace  basis  and  to  reorganize,  retrench  and  demobi  ize 
The  dominant  tact  is  thateightecn  months  after  the  armistice,  the  United  States  Government  is  still 
a  war-time  basis,  and  the  expenditure  programme  of  the  Executive  reiieets  war-time  extravagance  " 
than  rigid  peace-time  economy.  .     j  .,,  .       „ u„-„  ^r  •> 

As  an  example  of  the  failure  to  retrench  which  has  characterized  the  post-war  policy  or  ,, 
tion,  we  cite  the  fact  that  not  Including  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  the  executive  aepartmejits  auu  . 
establishments  at  Washington  actually  record  an  Increase  subsequent  to  the  armistice  of  -J184   cmph.. 
The  net  decrease  in  payroll  costs  contained  In  the  1921  demanda  submitted  by  the  Admuiistratlon  Is  only 
per  cent  under  tliat  of  1920.     The  annual  exnenses  of  the  Federal  Government  can  be  reduced  hundreds  <. 
millions  of  dollars  without  impairing  the  emciency  of  the  public  service.  „>,.„„  „„,,„„  „,  ,.;„, , 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  a  carefully  planned  readjustment  to  a  peace-time  basis  and  to  a  policy  of  ngul 
economy,  to  the  better  co-ordination  of  departmental  activities,  to  the  eliiniuatlon  of  unnecessary  ofHcial.i 
and  employes,  and  to  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  Individual  efficiency. 

The  Executive  Budget. 

We  congratulate  the  Republican  Congress  on  the  enactment  of  a  law  providing  for  the  establiahm  ■;•'  - " 
an  executive  budget  as  a  necessary  instrument  for  a  .sou'id  and  businesslike  administration  of  the  ualii' 
finances;  and  we  condemn  the  veto  of  the  President  which  defeated  this  great  financial  reform. 
Reorganiziitlon  of  Federal  Depnnments  and  Bureaus. 


burea 

of  duplication, 

istratlve  organization.  ,  .,     „     .,w  „, 

]Var  Powers  of  the  President. 

The  President  clings  tenaciously  to  his  autocratic  war-time  powers.  His  veto  of  the  resolution  declaring 
neicp  and  his  refusal  toslen  the  bill  repealing  war-time  legislation,  no  longer  necessary,  evidence  his  determi- 
nation not  to  re,store  to  tlfe  Nation  and  to  thi  States  the  form  of  government  provided  for  by  the  Constitntlou. 
This  usurpation  is  intolerable' and  deserves  the  severest  condemnation. 

Taxation. 

The  burden  of  taxation  imposed  upon  the  American  people  is  staggering;  but  in  presenting  a  trije . nate- 
ment  of  the  situation  we  mast  face  the  fact  that  while  tiie  ''haracte.co  the  taxes  c.m^^ 
an  eflrlv  reduction  of  the  amount  of  revenue  to  be  raised  is  not  to  be  expected,  riie  next  Republican  Ad  min- 
istration will  inherit  from  Its  Democratic  predecessor  a  floating  Indebtedness  of  over  83,000,000,000,  tiic 
Dromptlinuidatlon  of  which  is  demanded  by  sound  financial  considerations.  Moreover,  the  whole  hsca 
pXro  tKovernment  must  be  deeply  Influenced  by  the  necessity  of  meetmg  obligafonii  in  exce.ss  o 
is  000  OTO  000  which  mature  in  1923.  But  sound  policy  equally  demands  the  early  accomplishment  of  that 
rial  reductto  of  the  tax  b^^^^  which  may  be  achieved  by  substituting  simple  for  complex  tax  laws  and  pro- 
Sure"  prompt  and  certai^  the  tax  liability  for  delay  and  uncertamty;  tax  laws  which  do 
n^  for  tax  laws  which  doVexcesslvelv  mulct  the  consumer  or  needlessly  repress  enterprise  and  thrift. 

We  advSe  the  teuLnoo  of  a  s  mpllfled  form  of  Income  return;  authorizing  the  Treasury  Department 
to  maki  Sgirin  reg^atlons  effective  only  from  the  date  of  their  approval;  empowerliig  the  Cornmussloner 
of  Internal  RfwnuewShthrconsonto^  the  taxpayer,  to  make  flnal  and  conclusive  settlements  of  tax  claims 
and  iSe^mentrbLt^ng  fraud  and  the  creation  of  a  Tax  Board  consisting  of  at  least  three  repreaentatlvep 
«?th^IfD^vhie  nSbl  e  and  tl  e  l««d8  of  the  principal  divisions  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  to  act  .is  a 
sundinfc'^mSfttCon  the  s^^^^  of  forms,  procedure  and  law.  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the 

Congress. 
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Bariu'jg  and  Cimc  cy. 
The  fact  is  that  the  war,  to  a  great  extent,  was  flnai>.ced  by  "■  yo.  ,y  of  Inflation  through  certificate  bor- 
rowing from  the  banlcs,  and  bonds  issued  at,  artificial  ^at(!^^  susiaiiuid  by  the  low  discount^rates  established  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.     The  continuance  of  this  policy  S'uce  the  armistice  lays  the  Administration 
open  to  severe  criticism.     Almost  up  to  the  present  tlmo,  the  ;)i  actices  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  as  to 
credit  control  have  been  frankly  dominated  by  tlie  convenvenco  of  the  Treasury.     The  results  have  been  a 
greatly  increased  war  cost,  a  serious  loss  to  the  mijjioua  -i  penjjie  who  in  good  faith   bought  Liberty  Bonds 
and  Victory  Notes  at  par,  and  extensive  post-wnroyacvOau^n,  followed  to-day  by  a  restricted  credit  for  legiti- 
late  industrial  expansion.    As  a  matter  ot iii->i4c  p-jli-y,  we  ui^'e  all  banks  to  give  credit  preference  to  cssen- 
lal  industries.  .■.;  <.> 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  shouW  to?^-  q  from  political  influence,  which  is  quite  as  important  as  its 
dependence  of  domination  l)y  Cnar.5iu,i  coii^bf|p'^t,ton^, 

TM  Hloh  Cost' of  LiDing. 
^o  of  the  "H'cij  Oost  f>f  l^iving"  hasbsen  nrst  and  foremost  a  fifty  per  cent,  depreciation 
ojh'3;  power  of  the  ioll.ir,  ■"  ae  to  a  gross  expansion  of  our  currency  and  credit.     Reduced  produc- 
jirrniim  tax;it!'ji!,  swollen  i  .oflts  and  the  inc'ros'od  demand=for  goods  arising  from  a  fictitious  but 
.-<!   !iuj'Lng  pow;-r  have  been  .lontributing  c.iusef  m  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

'  p   .ondemn  tno  unsound  fiscal  policies  of  the  Democratic  Administration  which  have  brought  these 
•  '■■i''   d  lo  pass,  r-dd  their  attempts  to  impute  tlio  consoquences  to  minor  and  secondary  causes.     Much  of  the 
injUi/  wrought  is  irreoaratile.     There  is  no  short  way  out.  and  we  decline  to  deceive  the  people  v/ith  vain 
h-omlso3  or  quack  remedies.     But  r"  ,,ne  political  party  lliat  throughout  its  history  has  stood  for  honest 
noney  ar.d  sound  finance,  we  pi"  '.^o  ourselves  to  carnoat  and  consistent  attack  upon  the  high  cost  of  living 
'  rigorous  avoidance  of  fi"'''ior  inflation  in  our  ^fO'ornment  borrowing,  by  courageous  and  intelligent  defla- 
■  •'■'  o '.'".r-expjinded  c    :,i,  and  currency,  by  encoara  .'ement  of  heightened  production  of  goods  and  services. 
"voutlon  of  unre.tsonable  profits,  by  exercise  of  public  economy  and  stimulation  of  private  thrift  and 
■y  revision  of  '^;.i-lmposed  taxes  unsuited  to  pc;ice-tinie  economy. 
'•>"'  Profiteering. 

We  condemn  the  Democratic  Administration  for  failure  impartially  to  enforce  the  anti-profiteering  laws 
enacted  by  the  Republican  Congress. 

Railroads. 
"We  are  opposed  to  government  ownership  and  operation  or  employee  operation  of  the  railroads.  In 
e\v  of  the  coniiitions  prevailing  in  this  country,  tne  experience  of  the  last  two  years,  and  the  conclusions 
hich  may  fairly  be  drawn  from  an  observation  of  the  transportation  systems  of  other  countries,  it  is  clear  that 
lequate  UansDOvtatlou  service  boto  tor  the  present,  and  tulure  can  be  turnished  mors  uenainiy ,  eoonomieally 
ad  efficiently  through  private  ownership  and  operation  under  proper  regulation  and  control. 

There  should  be  no  speculative  profit  in  rendering  the  service  of  transportation;  but  in  order  to  do  justice 

to  the  capital  already  Invested  in  railway  enterprises,  to  restore  railway  credit,  to  induce  future  investment 

fit  a  reasonable  rate,  and  to  furnisli  enlarged  tacillties  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  constantly  increasing 

development  and  distvilivitioii,  a  fair  return  upon  actual  v  'lue  of  the  railway  property  tised  in  transportation 

■^ould  be  made  reaso'.Kib'y  siii-c,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  constant  employment  to  those  engageifin  trans- 

-tatiou  service,  with  fair  hour;  and  favorable  worlring  conditions,  at  xj'ages  or  coja.oansatlon  at  least  equal 

-"■  prevailing  in  siruilui'  laviL^f:  of  industry. 

~'iorse  the  Trc.nsnoi  tation  Act  of  1920  enacted  by  Lho  Republican  Congress  as  a  most  constructive 
■■"f;men  t 

Waterioav^. 
\Ve  deolar."  it  to  be  our  policy,  to  encourage  and  develop  w.iter  transportation  sarvice  and  facilities  in 
inection  witii  t.h.;  co-.r:!oei'ce  of  the  United  States. 

Regulation  of  Jndvatry  and  C'ommerce. 
We  approve  iL  s^^neral  the  existing  Federal  legislatioii  a,'?ainst  monopoly  and  combinations  in  restraint 
5f  trade,  biit  since  tii?  known  certainty  of  a  law  is  the  safety  of  all.  we  advocate  such  amendment  as  will  pro- 
vide American  basiness  men  with  better  means  of  determining  in  advance  whether  a  proposed  combination 
iS  or  is  not  unlawful.     The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  under  a  Democratic  Administration,  has  not  accorh- 
pllshed  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  created.     This  Commission  properly  organized  and  its  duties  efficiently 
"imlni.  tuved  yhonld  alf  ji-l  protection  to  the  public  a'ul  leglti  nate  business  interests.     There  should  be  no 
ecution  of  hone.-»r  btisiuess,  but  to  the  extent  that  circumstances  warrant  we  pledge  ourselves  to  strengthen 
'aw  against  unfair  practices.  ^ 

We  pledge  the  Pi-irty  to  iv.-i  immediate  resumption  of  trade  relations  with  every  country  with  which  vi-e  are 
peace. 

International  Trails  and  Tariff.  , 

The  uncertain  and  unsettled  condition  of  international  balances,  the  abnormal  economic  and  trade  situa- 
,lon  of  the  world,  and  the  impossibility  of  forecasting  accurately  even  the  near  future,  preclude  the  formula- 
,lon  of  a  definite  programme  to  meet  conditions  a  year  hence.  But  the  Republican  Party  reaffirms  its  belief 
n  tho.  protective  principle  and  pledges  itself  to  a  revision  of  the  tariff  as  soon  as  conditions  shall  make  it 
ieoessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  home  market  for  American  labor,  agriculture  and  industry. 
i  Merchant  Marine. 

'  The  national  defense  and  our  foreign  commero3  require  a  merchant  marine  of  the  best  type  of  modern 
(hip  flying  the  American  flag,  manned  by  American  seamen,  owned  by  private  capital  and  operated  by  private 
jnergy.  We  endorse  the  sound  legislation  recently  enacted  by  the  Republican  Congress  that  will  insure  the 
Promotion  and  mainte'iance  of  the  American  merchant  marine. 

We  favor  the  application  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts  to  the  merchant  marine. 
We  recommend  that  all  ships  engaged  in  coastwise  trade  and  all  vessels  of  the  American  merchant  marine 
ihall  pass  through  the  Paaaraa  Canal  without  payment  of  tolls. 

Immigration. 
The  standard  of  living  and  the  standard  of  citixenship  of  a  nation  are  Its  most  precious  possessions,  and 
he  preservation  and  elevation  of  those  standards  is  the  first  duty  of  our  government.  The  Immigration 
)ollcy  of  the  United  .States  should  be  such  as  to  insure  that  the  number  of  foreigners  in  the  country  at  any 
ime  shall  not  exceed  that  which  can  be  assimilated  with  reasonable  rapidity,  and  to  favor  immigrants  whose 
itandards  are  similar  to  ours. 

The  selective  tests  that  are  at  present  applied  should  be  improved  by  requiring  a  higher  physical  standard, 
i  more  comnlete  Exclusion  of  mental  defectives  and  of  criminals,  and  a  more  effective  inspection  applied  as 
lear  the  source  of  immigration  as  possible,  as  well  as  at  the  port  of  entry.  Justice  to  the  foreigner  and  to 
mrsolves  demands  provision  for  the  guidance,  protection  and  better  economic  distribution  of  our  alien  pop- 
ilation.  To  facilitate  government  supervision,  all  aliens  should  be  required  to  register  annually  imtil  they 
)ecome  naturalized. 

The  existing  policy  of  the  United  States  for  the  practical  exclusion  of  Asiatic  immigrants  is  sound  and 
"^uld  be  maintained. 
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NaturaXization. 

There  ia  urgent  need  of  imiirovemont  In  our  Naturalization  Law.  No  alien  should  become  a  citis 
until  he  has  become  genuinely  American,  and  adequate  tests  for  determining  the  alien's  fitness  for  Amerit 
citizenship  should  be  provided  (or  by  law. 

We  advocate,  in  addition,  the  Independent  naturalization  of  married  women.  An  American  worn, 
resident  in  the  United  States,  should  not  lose  her  citizenship  by  marriaRe  to  an  alien. 

Free  Speech  and  Alien  Agitation. 
We  demand  that  every  American  citizen  shall  enjoy  the  ancient  and  constitutional  rit'ht  of  free  spec-, 
free  press  and  free  assembly  aiul  the  no  less  sacred  rigiit  of  the  Qualified  voter  to  be  represented  by  hi.s  di 
chosen  representatives;  but  no  man  may  advocate  resistance  to  the  law,  and  no  man  may  advocate  vioh 
overtlirow   of   the   Government. 

Alienswithln  the  jurisdioliori  of  the  United  States  are  not  entitled  of  right  to  liberty  of  agitation  uir^c 
against  the  government  or  American  institutions.  j 

Every  governmnnt  has  the  power  to  exclude  and  deport  those  alien.T  who  constitute  a  lea!  raenaco 
peaceful  exi.stcnce.     But  in  view  of  the  large  numbers  of  people  affected  by  the  immigration  acts  and  1;; 
of  the  vigorous  malpractica  of  the  Departments  of  Justice  and  Labor,  an  adequate  public  hearing  befOi- 
.  competent  administrative  triliunal  should  bo  assiu'cd  to  all. 

Lynching. 
We  urge  Congre.'^s  to  consider  the  most  effective  means  to  end  lynching  in  this  couiary  which  contini 
to  be  a  terrible  blot  on  our  American  civilization. 

Public  Roads  and  Highways. 
We  favor  liberal  appropri  itions  in  co-operation  with  the  States  for  the  construction  of  high-rajci,  wli 
will  bring  about  a  reduction  in  transportation  costs,  better  marketing  of  farm  products,  imr'     "— ■■ 
rural  postal  Jeliverv,  as  well  as  meet  the  needs  of  military  defense. 

In  determining  the  proportion  of  Federal  aid  for  road  construction  among  the  State., 
taxation  to  the  rcsoective  States  by  the  setting  apart  of  largo  portions  of  their  area  as  fore 
should  bo  considered  as  a  controlling  factor. 

Conservation. 

Conservation  is  a  Republican  policy.     It  began  with  the  p.assage  of  the  Reclamatio 
President  Roosevelt.  The  recent  passage  of  the  Coal,  Oil  and  Phosphate  Leasing  Act  by  a  Ro'. 
and  the  enactment  of  the  Wulerpower  Bill  fashioned  in  accordance  with  the  same  princ' 
landmarks  in  the  development  of  the  conservation  of  our  national  resources.      We  denoi 
the  President  to  sign  the  Waterpower  Bill,  passed  after  ton  years  of  controversy.     The  Rei 
taken  an  especially  honorable  part  in  saving  our  national  forests  and  in  the  effort  to  esi.j. 
forest  policy      Our  most  pressing  conservation  question  relates  to  our  forests.     We  are  uslnt 
sources  faster  than  they  are  being  renewed.     The  result  is  to  raise  unduly  the  cost  of  forest  pr>,„^„.o  to  c< 
sumers  and  especially  farmers,  who  use  more  than  half  the  lumber  produced  m  America,  and  in  the  end 
create  a  timber  famine.     The  Federal  Government,  the  States  and  private  interests  must  unite  In  devis! 

means  to  meet  the  menace.  „    , 

Reclamation. 

We  favor  a  fixed  and  comprehensive  policy  of  reclamation  to  increase  national  wealth  and  productloi: 
We  recognize  in  the  development  of  reclamation  through  Federal  action  with  its  increase  of  product; 

*"^  'iK.''commtnd\rcSss^'°po'i^  lands  and  the  establishment  of  a  fixed  national  ivlicy 

development  of  natural  resources  in  relation  to  reclamation  through  the  now  designated  government  agencl 

Army  and  Navy.  i 

We  feel  the  deepest  pride  iii  the  fine  courage,  the  resolute  endurance,  the  ga"'»°'^  spirjt  of  the  offli' 
and  men  ^  our  Army  and  Navy  in  the  World  War.  Tney  wei-o  in  all  ways  worthy  of  the  l>est  traciti^ 
of. th?  nation  s  defenders,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  proper  maintenance  of  the  military  and  naval  csf 
Ijshments  upon  which  our  national  security  and  dignity  depend. 

The  Service  Men. 

We  hold  in  imperishable  remembrance  the  valor  and  the  patriotism  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  ArJer 
who  foSght  in  the  gteat  war  for  human  liberty,  and  we  pledge  qui-selves  to  discharge  t^  the  tul  est  the  ol 
gatlons  which  a  grltetui  nation  justly  should  fuKlll.  in  appreciation  of  the  services  rendered  by  i«i  uefon;. 

""  ^"aeDubifcanrare  not  ungrateful.     Throughout  their  history  they  have  shown  tholr  gratitude  tow; 
the  natiWs  defraders      Liber^^^^  for  the  care  of  the  disabled  and  infirm  and  their  dependents  1 

ever"mSed  Sb[fcan1,;olTcy  lolard  the  soldier  and  sailor  of  all  the  ^f^^^^'^^^l^^^.l^'^^l''"  ^ 
tinlnHtpfl      The  nrfsent  Congress  has  appropriated  generously  for  the  disabled  ol  tne  woria  war. 

"^Theamountralready  applied  and  author!^  for  the  fiscal  year  1920-21  for  this  purpose  reached  the  s 
pendous  s^  of  ll,18o!571,893.  This  legislation  is  significant  of  the  party's  purpose  in  generously  ran 
for  the  maimed  and  disabled  men  of  the  recent  war. 

Civil  Service. 

We  renew  our  repeated  declaration  that  the  civil  service  law  shall  be  thoroughly  and  honestly  f- 
and  extended  wherewrp^^^^^  The  recent  action  of  Congress  in  enacting  a  comprehenslye  c. 

retir|men?'Lw  and  hf  worllag  out  a  comprehensive  employment  and  waKepocythat^w^^^^ 
and  inst  treatment  to  the  army  of  government  works's,  and  in  centralizing  the  administrai.on  oi 
and  progrSTemploymeni policy  in  the  hands  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  is  worthy  of  all  p; 

Postal  Service. 

Wp  condemn  the  present  Administration  for  its  destruction  of  the  efficiency  of  the  post&l  servlcje  and 
telegrISran1f"?ephone  service  ^v^;n  controlled  by  the  government  ami  for  '^^  fa'>'";f,3^<^„PX'poswl^iy  "te 

ecs,  X  up  to  that  time  were  the  poorest  paid  in  the  government  service. 

Woman  Stijfrage. 

lartlcfpate^Q  thoElo^^^^^  which  is  so  important  to  the  welfare  of  our  country. 

Social  Prngrass. 
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iflect  the  welfare  and  Interest  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  We  pledge  the  RepuOllcan  Party  to  the  solution 
)f  these  problems  through  National  and  State  legislation  In  accordance  wltn  the  best  progressive  thought 
>X  the  country. 

Ediicatlon  and  Health. 

,    We  endorse  the  principle  of  Federal  aid  to  the  States  for  the  purposes  of  vocational  and  agricultural 
.raining. 

Wherever  Federal  money  la  devoted  to  education,  such  education  must  be  so  directed  as  to  awaken  in 
.he  youth  the  spirit  of  America  and  a  sense  of  patriotic  duty  to  the  United  States. 

A  thorough  system  of  physical  education  for  all  children  up  to  the  age  of  nineteen,  including  adequate 
lealth  supervision  and  instruction,  would  remedy  conditions  revealed  by  the  draft  and  would  add  to  the 
sconomic  and  industrial  strength  of  the  Nation.  National  leadership  and  stimulation  will  be  necessary  to 
aduce  the  States  to  adopt  a  wise  system  of  physical  training. 

The  public  health  activities  of  the  Federal  Government  are  scattered  through  numerous  departments 
bureaus,  resulting  in  inefficiency,  duplication  and  extravagance.     We  advocate  a  greater  centraliza- 
a  of  the  Federal  functions,  and  in  addition  urge  the  better  co-ordination  of  the  work  of  the  Federal,  State 
id  local  health  agencies. 

Child  Labor. 

The  Republican  Party  stands  for  a  Federal  child  labor  law  and  for  its  rigid  enforcement.  If  the  pres- 
ent law  be  found  unconstitutional  or  ineffective,  we  shall  seek  other  means  to  enable  Congress  to  prevent 
he  evils  of  child  labor. 

Women  in  Industry. 

Women  have  special  problems  of  employment  which  make  necessary  special  study.  We  commend  Con- 
,ress  for  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  Women's  Bureau  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
n  spTVf  ■\H  a  source  of  information  to  the  States  and  to  Congress. 

inciple  of  equal  pay  for  equal  service  should  be  applied  throughout  all  branches  of  the  Federal 
vhlch  women  are  employed, 
aid  for  vocational  training  should  take  Into  consideration  the  special  aptitudes  and  needs  of 
ers. 
nd  Federal  legislation  to  limit  the  hours  of  employment  of  women  engaged  in  intensive  in- 
duct of  which  enters  into  interstate  commerce. 

Housing. 

shortage  has  not  only  compelled  careful  study  of  ways  of  stimulating  building,  but  it  has 

ef  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  housing  accommodations  of  large  numbers  of  the  in- 

cities.    A  nation  of  home  owners  is  the  best  guarantee  of  the  maintenance  of  those  prin- 

vy,  law  and  order  upon  which  our  Government  is  founded.     Both  National  and  State  Govern- 

..v^  .  encourage  in  all  proper  ways  the  acquiring  of  homes  by  our  citizens.    The  United  States  Gov- 

rnmem,  auould  make  available  the  valuable  Information  on  housing  and  town  planning  collected  during  the 

rax.    This  information  should  be  kept  up  to  date  and  made  currently  available. 

Hawaii. 
For  Hawaii  we  recommend  Federal  assistance  in  Americanizing  and  educating  their  greatly  dlspro- 
lOrtlonate  foreign  population;  home  rule;  and  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Hawaiian  race. 

Pointing  to  its  history  and  relying  on  its  fundamental  principles,  we  declare  that  the  Republican  Party 
las  tl'-o  genius,  courage  and  constructive  ability  to  end  executive  usurpation  and  restore  constitutional  gov- 
rnment:  to  fulfil  our  world  obligations  without  sacrificing  our  national  independence;  to  raise  the  national 
tandards  of  education,  health  and  general  welfare;  to  re-establish  a  peace-time  administration  and  to  sub- 
tltute  economy  and  efflcienoy  for  extravagance  and  chaos;  to  restore  and  maintain  the  national  credit; 
p  reform  unequal  and  burdensome  taxes;  to  free  business  from  arbitrary  and  unnecessary  official  control; 
o  suppress  disloyalty  without  the  denial  of  justice;  to  repel  the  arrogant  challenge  of  any  class  and  to  main- 
iln  a  government  of  all  the  people  as  contrasted  with  government  for  some  of  the  people;  and  finally,  to  allay 
nrest,  suspicion  and  strife,  and  to  secure  the  co-operation  and  imity  of  all  citizens  in  the  solution  of  the 
omplex  problems  of  the  day,  to  the  end  that  our  country,  happy  and  prosperous,  proud  of  its  past,  sure 
f  itself  and  of  Its  institutions,  may  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  future. 

Nominations  for  the  Presidency  began  on  June  11,  when  four  ballots  were  taken.  Gen.  Wood  went 
3to  the  balloting  with  125  instructed  deleeates;  Johnson  with  112;  Lowden  with  72;  Sproul  with  76;  Harding 
dth  39;  Butler  with  68;  Coolidge  with  28;  La  Follette  with  24.  On  Jvme  12,  on  the  tenth  ballot,  Harding 
'as  chosen  to  head  the  ticket,  with  Coolidge  as  Vice  Presidential  candidate. 
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VOTE    FOR    VICE    PRESIDENT. 


State. 


Alabama .... 
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HARDING'S    SPEECH   OF   ACCEPTANCE. 

Senator  Harding,  In  accepting,  at  Marion,  Ohio.,  July  22,  1920,  tlie  Republican  Presidential  nomination, 
"^aid:  "I  promise  you  formal  and  effective  peace  as  quickly  as  a  Republican  Congress  can  pass  its  deciara- 
uon  for  a  Republican  Executive  to  sign.  Tlien  we  may  turn  to  our  readjustment  at  home  and  proceed 
ieliberately  and  reflectively  to  that  hoped  for  world  relationship  which  shall  satisfy  both  conscience  and 
.xspirations  and  still  hold  us  free  from  menacing  involvement.  I  can  hear  in  the  call  of  conscience  an  iiisist- 
mt  voice  for  largely  reduced  armaments  throughout  the  world,  with  attending  reduction  of  burdens 
ipon  peace  loving  humanity.  We  wish  to  give  of  American  influence  and  example;  we  must  give  of  Ameri- 
can leadership  to  that  invaluable  accomplishment.  I  can  speak  unreservedly  of  the  American  aspirationa 
'.nd  the  Republican  committal  for  an  association  of  nations,  co-operating  in  sublime  accord,  to  attain  and 
•reserve  peace  tlirough  justice  rather  than  force,  determined  to  add  to  security  tiu-ough  international  law, 
0  clarifled  that  no  misconstruction  can  be  possible  without  affronting  world  honor." 

He  said  the  League  was  intended  for  world  super-government,  adding:  "It  is  better  to  be  the  free 
nd  disinterested  agent  of  international  justice  and  advancing  civilization  with  the  covenant  of  conscience 
lan  be  shackled  by'  a  written  compact  which  surrenders  our  freedom  of  action  and  gives  a  military  alli- 
nce  the  right  to  proclaim  America's  duty  to  the  world.  No  surrender  of  rights  to  a  world  council  or  its 
military  alliance,  no  assumed  mandatory,  however  appealing,  ever  shall  summon  the  sons  of  this  Republic 
0  war.  Their  supreme  sacrifice  shall  only  be  asked  for  America  and  its  call  of  honor.  'There  is  a  sanctity 
a  that  right  we  will  not  delegate. 

"With  a  Senate  advising  as  the  Constitution  contemplates,  I  would  hopefully  approach  the  nations 
>f  Europe  and  of  the  earth,  proposing  that  understanding  wliich  makes  us  a  willing  participant  in  the  con- 
ecration  of  nations  to  a  new  relationship,  to  commit  the  moral  forces  of  the  world,  America  included,  to 
>eace  and  international  justice,  still  leaving  America  free,  independent  and  self-reliant,  but  offering  friend- 
aip  to  all  the  world." 

He  proTTiised,  If  elected,  to  enforce  the  National  Prohibition  Amendment.  He  asserted  belief  In  America 
-s  the  greanst  maritime  nation.  He  favors,  he  said,  "a  small  army,  but  the  best  in  the  world."  He  urged 
■Ktabli.shoc'  standards  for  immigration  which  are  concerned  with  the  future  citizensliip  of  the  Republic, 
'.ot  with  m;  'o  man  povrer  in  industry. 

Gov  Ooolidge's  speech  o'  acceptance  of  the  Vice  Presidential  nomuiation  was  made  at  Northampton, 
■Cass.,   -.fCy  27,    1920 

NEW    VOKK    STATE    REPUBLICAN    PLATFORMS,    1920. 

Two  platforms  -.vere  adopted  by  the  New  York  State  Republicans  in  1920 — the  one,  on  national 
ssuea,  at  the  convention  at  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City,  Feb.  19-20;  the  other,  on  State  issues,  at  the 
ip^aicial  convention  at  iSr";  atoga  Springs,  July  27-28. 

The  Carnegie  Hall  platform  favored  "the  immediate  ratification  of  the  pending  Treaty  of  Peace, 
vlth  such  distinct  reservations  and  declarations  as  shall  make  it  clear  to  all  the  world  that  the  United 
■states  retains  its  unconditioned  right'  to  withdraw  from  the  League  of  Nations  on  proper  notice;  that  the 
Jnited  States  assumes  no  obligation,  either  legal  or  moral,  to  send  American  soldiers  or  sailors  for  service 
ibroad  unless  the  Congress,  in  the  exercise  of  its  constitutional  power,  shall  so  authorize  and  dliecl;  that 
;he  Monroe  Doctrine  is  protected  both  in  letter  and  in  spirit;  that  no  foreign  power  or  council  of  foreign 
lowers  shall  have  any  control  whatsoever  over  the  domestic  policies  of  the  United  States;  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  drawn  by  the  operation  of  Part  XIII.  of  the  treaty, 
■he  so-called  labor  clauses,  into  the  net  spread  by  International  Socialism." 

The  platform  favored  Woman  Suffrage,  blamed  high  prices  on  currency  inflation  and  bank  credits,  de- 
loimced  Bolshfivlsm;  urged  labor  arbitration  bodies,  favored  a  Federal  budget  system  and  a  protective  tariff, 
apposed  Government  ownership  of  railroads,  declared  for  Federal  aid  to  the  American  merchant  marine, 
leuounced  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  spoke  for  a  "small  standing  army  with  a  trained  citizen 
■oserve,"  subject  only  to  the  call  of  Congress,  in  war,  and  trained  by  the  United  States,  with  citizens  sharing 
f-  oontrol. 

THE   SARATOGA   PLATFORM. 

The  Saratoga  platform  followed  the  lines  of  the  National  Democratic  platform  on  general  issues,  but 

■^ilt  largely  with  State  issues.     It  charged  discrimination  by  the  Democratic  National  Administration 

inst  t  .he  Empire  State  "in  the  levying  of  taxes,  in  the  distribution  of  coal,  in  attempting  to  derive  revenue 

'.^i-.itj  use  of  water  power  at  Niagara  Falls  and  to  use  that  revenue  derived  therefrom  for  the  benefit  of 

er  States.     The  farmer  of  the  State  has  been  discriminated  against  and  pi  ices  have  been  fixed  on  his 

.oduce  while  the  sugar  planted  in  Louisiana  has  been  allowed  exorbitant  profits  and  the  cotton  grower 

*f  the  South  has  been  free  to  charge  whatever  prices  he  saw  fit.     Sectionalism  in  our  Government  should 

leaee."     The  platform  also  charged  the  Democratic  National  Administration  with  unduly  favoring  South- 

•nx^  porto  in  commerce. 

These  things  were  urged:  Redemption  of  real  estate  mortgages  from  the  State  Income  Tax;  exemp- 
Jon  from  taxation  of  new  housing  construction;  co-operative  organizations  of  consumers,  as  well  as  farmers; 
xemptlon  of  agriculture  from  daylight  saving;  enforcement  of  the  Volstead  act;  increase  of  State  hospital 
vccommodations;  industry  and  education  for  prisoners;  cheaper  highway  construction;  return  of  the  Erie 
vanal  to  State  control;  State  control  of  water  power;  home  rule  for  cities  and  villages;  no  abolishment  of  the 
Hate  Constabulary. 

DIRECT    PRIMARIES. 

•  Of  direct  primaries  the  Saratoga  platform  said:  "We  believe  in  responsible  party  government 'and 
f^presentatlve  party  leadership.  We  believe  that  the  method  of  selecting  party  candidates  and  party 
oaders  should  be  sucli  as  to  strengthen  party  leadership,  fix  party  responsibility  and  insure  the  performance 
■{  pal  i,y  pledges.  We,  therefore,  denounce  the  Levy  Election  Law  passed  by  Tammany  Hall  and  in  large 
!art  held  unconstitutional  by  the  courts.  This  law  favors  machine-ridden  Tammany  Hall,  where  indl- 
Idual  Initiative  is  destroyed  and  primary  contests  are  suppressed.  It  weakens  a  party  of  independent 
bought  because  it  furnishes  no  machinery  for  crystallizing  party  opinion  or  providing  party  initiative,  but, 
.n  the  contrary,  directly  promotes  haphazard  and  unnecessary  bitter  primary  fights.  The  direct  primary 
.rinciple  can  be  well  applied  in  the  smaller  units  and  in  the  choice  of  delegates.  But  a  State-wide  primary 
lot  only  does  not  insure  an  expression  of  the  will  of  the  majority,  but  by  Its  cumbrous  and  expensive  ma- 
hinery  often  thwarts  it.  Thus  believing,  we  favor  the  selection  of  candidates  voted  for  by  the  whole 
State  and  Justices  of  tlie  Supreme  Court  by  conventions  of  delegates  chosen  by  the  enrolled  votera  of  the 
larty  at  direct  primaries." 

POLITICAL   LIBERTY. 

On  political  liberty,  the  platform  said:  "Recent  Investigations  have  shown  that  there  are  In  thla 
itate  groups  of  individuals  which  advocate  changes  in  our  Government  by  means  of  armed  attacks  upon 
mblic  officials,  and  that  there  are  also  groups  which  advocate  Industvipl  action,  whereby  the  stoppage  of 
ransportation  and  distribution  of  food,  fuel  and  other  necessities  of  lite  is  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  forcing 
mlawfuUy  a  change  in  our  form  of  government.  The  Republican  Party  believes  in  the  salutary  provi- 
ions  of  article  1,  section  8  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  provides:  Every  citizen 
nay  freely  speak,  write  and  publish  his  sentiments  on  all  subjects,  being  responsible  for  the  abuse  of  that 
Ight;  and  no  law  shall  be  passed  to  restrain  or  abridge  the  liberty  of  speech  or  of  the  press.'     Believing 
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in  that  copstltutlonal  provision,  tlie  Republican  Party  stands  to-day  as  it  always  has,  for  froo  speech  and 
the  right  of  every  individual  to  advocate  any  change  in  government,  provided  alvfays  such  change  is  to 
be  brought  about  by  the  ballot  only.  We  believe  that  those  persons  who  urge  and  advocate  a  change  In 
our  government  by  force,  violence  or  unlawful  means  should  be  dealt  with  as  enemies  oi  tho  Governraeni  • 

•■Our  country  has  always  been  a  haven  for  the  oppressed.  We  welcome  immigrants  to  Its  shores 
They  come  to  an  established  government  and  they  can  only  expect  to  enter  ou  tlie  terms  on  which  we  are 
ready  to  receive  them.  The  Immigrant  who  desires  to  become  a  genuine,  wholehearted  American  citlnen 
should  be  educated  and  encouraged,  and  as  a  means  to  this  end  we  heartily  Indorse  the  pending  constttu- 
lloiial  amendment  for  tho  educational  Qualification  of  voters.  Those  who  come  to  plot  or  to  bring  about 
disorder  should  be  dealt  with  In  a  vigorous  and  summary  manner.  This  country  is  no  place  for  those  who 
threaten  our  liberties  as  guaranteed  by  our  Constitution. 

"We  urge  vigorous  measures  to  counteract  the  influence  and  prevent  the  spread  of  undemocratic  doc- 
trines such  as  Socialism,  Boishevisni,  Soviatism,  Anarchism,  Communism  or  Socialistic  Democracy.  Wc 
especially  urge  the  safeguarding  of  our  public  schools  and  those  other  institutions  of  learning  over  which 
the  State  has  control  against  teaching  which  sliall  toste;-  disloyalty.  Believing  that  nearly  all  of  the  great 
problems  wiiich  confront  ua  to-day  are  largely  cau.sed  by  the  specious  doctrine  of  Internntionaliam.  we  call 
upon  the  people  of  our  State  to  support  the  Americanism  which  created  and  thus  far  has  prtwerved  our 
Nation.  In  the  name  of  our  democratic  Rcjiublic  and  in  the  name  of  those  wlio  fought  fir  independence 
and  union  here  and  for  freedom  througiiout  the  world  wo  pledge  .■!i!e:;laiicc  to  those  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  and  justice  which  alone  can  maintain  and  protect  our  State  and  Nation." 

WOMEN'S    WORK. 

The  platform  said  of  women's  work:  "Wo  believe  that  iouilatiou  reyavumg  l\ours  and  time  of  wo'rl; 
should  be  based  on  a  comparison  of  industrial  strain  rather  than  put  ou  Iho  flat  hour  or  sex  ba,5is.  We  are 
opposed  to  laws  which  discriminate  agaivLst  the  fight  of  women  who  s'^fk  to  earn  their  living  in  competition 
with  men;  but  we  favor  le^jislation  whioli  will  adequately  lu-otcci-  ohiidreu  and  wiiicii  will  adequately  pro- 
tect the  health  of  women  in  industry  bjsed  upon  a  cireful  study  of  the  effect  of  the  different  kind.s  of  in- 
dustry on  v.'omen.  The  Republican  Party  has  consistently  tiiken  the  position  recently  approved  by  the 
Interuatioaal  Suffrage  Congress  against  discriminatory  le^'iol  iliou  on  accomit  of  sex.  ft  believes  that  men 
and  women  should  have  equal  righis  to  equal  opportunity  regardless  of  sex." 


StfJCLE    TAX    COMVENTION    AND    PLATFORW!,    1S20- 

THE  Single  Tax  Party,  which  brol<e  away  from  the  Forfy-eightens  aud  the  !:irmc(-l,a!iOw,, 
its  national  couventioii  at  Chicsgo,  Ju!v  12,  1020.     Robert  C.  Macauiev,  oJ  Philailoliihia,  WiU  nominated 
for  President,  and  Richard  C.  Barnum,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  Vice  .President. 

SINGLE   TAX    PLATFORM. 

We,  the  Single  Tax  Party,  in  national  convention  assembled,  recognizing  that  tiie  earth  wits  created 
for  all  the  people  for  all  time,  and  that  all  have  an  equal  and  inalienable  right  to  live  on  it  and  to  produce, 
from  it  the  things  that  they  require  for  their  welfare  and  liappiness;  recognizing  that  all  wealth,  whatever 
ita  form,  is  produced  only  by  labor  applied  to  laud,  or  to  t'le  profl'icts  of  land,  and  that  the  denial  of  t)ie  • 
equal  aci^ess  to  land  is  a  denial  of  the  right  to  produce  aud  tluis  a  i!o,-ual  of  the  right  to  life,  libcrly  aud  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  as  proclaimed  by  tho  Declaration  of  Independence;  recognizing  further  that  untier 
our  tax  laws  and  our  .system  of  land  tenure  a  small  number  of  the  people  own  most  of  the  laud  of  our  comitry, 
and  exact  tribute  in  tiie  forrp,  of  ground  rent  from  all  the  rest  <.(  the  puop';:  in  exchaui^e  for  Chi-  mere  p;-r- 
mission  to  worlc  and  to  produce,  thua  not  only  reapin,';  wl;ere  they  liave  not  sown  but  also  holdim;  idle  the 
greater  part  of  tlie  earth  s  surface  .and  restricting  the  amount  of  wei'lth  wo  otherwise  easily  could  and  would 
produce;  reco.'jniziri^  furtiicr  tliat  tho  viihie  <>r  the  land,  us  exin-ess.vj  in  its  ground  rentals  or  i.i  its  capital- 
ized selling  price,  is  a  community  value  created  by  tiic  presence  of  i.ho  peop/e  .tnd,  therefore,  belongs  to  the 
people  and  not  to  the  iudividual. 

We,  therefore,  demand  that  the  full  rental  value  of  the  land  be  coUeilod  by  the  Government  instead 
of  all  taxes,  and  that  all  buildings,  implements  and  improvemonirj  on  land,  all  industry,  thrift  and  enter- 
prise, 0,11  wages,  salaries,  incomes,  and  every  product  of  labor  be  entirely  exempt  from  tay.ation.  And 
we  pledge  ourselves  that,  if  entrusted  with  tlie  power  fo  do  so,  we  will  express  in  law  and  enforce  to  the 
utmast  such  measures  as  will  make  effective  these  demands,  to  the  end  that  involimtary  poverty  and  wanf 
may  be  abolished  and  economic  and  civic  freedom  for  all  be  assured. 


A    LIST    OF    NAVY    YARDS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 


>.'.>.MK. 

Boston 

Charleston 

Mare  Island 

New  York 

Norfolk     

Philadelphia  . . 
Portsmouth..., 
Puget  Sound . . . 
Washington 


Location. 


fn  Charleniovvn,  Mass. . 
Near  Clia.lisi'm,  S.  C. 
On  Mare  Island,  Cal. . . 

In  Brooklyn   N.  Y 

In  Portsmouth, .Va 
On  League  Island,  Pa. . 
Ou  Slaveys  Island,  Me. 
C)n  Puget  Sound,  Wash. 
!n  Wa.^iington,  D.  C 


Post  Oihce  AdUresq. 


Boston,  Mass. 

Navy  Yard,  S.  O. 

Vallejo,  Cal. 

Navy  Yard  Station,  Brookljm,  N.  Y. 

Navy  Yard  Station,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Navy  Yard  Station,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Portsmouth,  N.  II. 

Bremerton,  Wash. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


NAVAL    STATIONS. 


Cavlte     .... 

Guam 

Guautanamo . , 

Hawaii 

Key  West . 
Newport 
New  Orleans. . 

Olongapo 

Tutuila 


On  Manila  Bay,  P.  I 

On  Island  of  Guam 

Ou  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba 

Island  of  Oahu 

Southern  Florida   

Ou  Coaster  Marbor  Island . . . 

New  Orleans.  La 

Lsland  of  Luzon,  P.  I 

Samoin  Lslanda •.•. 


Cavite.  P.  I. 

Guam. 

Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba. 

Pearl  Harbor,  Honolulu,  It.rwali 

Key  West.  Fla. 

Newport,  R.  I. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Olongapo,  P.  1. 

Tutuila.  Samoa. 


NAVAL   OPERATING   BASE. 


Hampton  Roads.  Va.  .  .  .]On  Hamoton  Roads IHampton  Roatis  st^ition,  No'-folk,  Va. 


NAVAL   LANDINGS. 


Newport 

New  York .... 

Norfolk 

Portsmouth . . . 
San  Francisco, 


Newport.  R.I 

West  Ninety-seventh  Street 

Norfolk,  Va 

Portsmouth,  N.  H 

Naval  Training  Station,  Pier  No.  14. 


Newport,  R.  I. 
New  York,  N.  y. 
Norfolk,  Va. 
Port-smouth,  N.  H. 
San  Frauci?oo.  Cat 
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DEKlOCRATiC    NATIONAL    CONVENTiON    OF    1920. 

The  Democratic  National  Convention  of  1920  began  June  28,  at  San  Francisco.  There  were  1,096 
delegates  (with  1,092  votes),  of  wliom  3US  were  women,  including  alternates.  Homer  S.  Cummlngs,  of  Con- 
necticut, was  chosen  Temporary  Chairman,  and  on  June  29  U.  S.  Senator  Jos.  T.  Robinson,  of  Arkansas, 
was  elected  Permanent  Chairman.  U.  S.  Senator  Carter  Glass,  ol  Virginia,  was  Chairman  of  the  Resolutions 
Committee.  On  the  opening  day  the  convention  sent,  by  unanimous  vote,  the  following  message  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson. 

MESSAGE  OF  SYMPATHY  TO  WILSON. 

"  In  recognition  of  the  fact  tliat  the  mantle  of  Jackson  and  Jefferson  has  fallen  on  your  shoulders  as 
the  unquestioned  leader  of  our  party,  tlie  hosts  of  Democracy,  in  National  Convention  assembled,  have  di- 
rected me  to  send  you  the  following  resolution  of  appreciation  and  greeting:  The  Democratic  Party,  as- 
sembled in  National  Convention,  extends  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  its  admiring  and  respectful 
greetings.  For  seven  of  the  most  fateful  years  in  the  history  of  our  country  Woodrow  Wilson  has  occupied 
and  by  his  character,  learning  and  power  l^as  adorned  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  his  countrymen.  Ho 
has  Initiated  and  secured  the  adoption  of  great  progressive  measures  of  immeasurable  value  and  benefits 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  As  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States 
he  has  led  the  patriotic  forces  of  his  country  through  the  most  momentous  struggle  in  liistory  and,  without 
check,  reserve  or  retardation  to  au  honorable  part  in  the  immortal  victory  for  liberty  and  democracy  won 
by  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 

"  We  nail  these  achievements.  Sir,  and  are  proud  that  they  have  been  accomplished  under  your  Ad- 
ministration. We  rejoice  in  the  recovery  of  your  health  and  strength  after  montlis  of  suffering  and  affllo- 
tlon,  which  you  have  borne  with  courage  and  without  complaint.  We  deeply  resent  the  malignant  onset 
which  you  have  most  undeservedly  been  called  upon  to  su.stain  from  partisan  foes,  whose  .iudgment  is  warped 
and  whose  perceptions  are  obscured  l)y  a  party  malice  which  constitutes  a  lamentable  and  disgraceful  page 
In  our  history.  At  this  moment,  when  the  delegates  to  this  convention  from  every  State  in  the  Union 
are  about  to  enter  upon  their  formal  proceedings,  we  pause  to  send  an  expression  of  cheer  and  admiration 
and  of  congratulation. 

"  We  rejoice  and  felicitate  you  upon  your  speedy  recovery  from  your  recent  illness  and  congratulate 
that,  though  temporarily  blocked  in  body,  you  have  been  able,  with  unclouded  vision  and  undaunted 
to  press  on  for  the  great  reforms  v.'hich  you  have  fathered  for  the  pre.servation  of  peace  through- 
rid  In  the  interest  of  humanity  and  the  advancement  of  civilization.     Long  may  you  live  to  serve 
.......  ica  and  the  world!" 

PRESIDENT  WILSON'S  REPLY. 

WHITE  HOUSE.  WASHINGTON,  July  2. — Hon.  Homer  S.  Cummings,  Chatrmm  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee,  Sail  Francisco: 

It  was  v/ith  the  most  grateful  appreciation  that  I  received  the  message  from  the  convention  so  kindly 
transmitted  by  you.  It  is  a  source  of  profound  pride  with  me  to  receive  such  au  evidence  of  the  confidence 
of  the  great  party  which  derives  its  principles  direct  and  untainted  from  the  founders  of  our  Government 
and  the  authors  of  our  liberty.  While  our  apponents  are  endeavoring  to  isolate  ua  among  the  nations  of 
the  world,  we  are  following  the  vision  of  the  founders  of  the  Republic,  who  promised  the  world  the  counsel 
and  leadership  of  the  free  people  of  the  United  States  in  all  matters  that  affected  human  liberty  and  the 
justice  of  law.  That  promise  v/e  deliberately  renewed  when  we  entered  the  great  war  for  human  freedom, 
and  we  now  keen  faith  with  those  who  died  in  Flanders  Fields  to  redeem  it. 

That  I  should  have  been  accorded  leadership  In  such  groat  matters  fills  my  heart  -with  gratitude  and 
pride,  and  the  course  the  party  has  taken  Alls  me  with  a  perfect  confidence  that  it  vn'ill  go  from  victory 
to  victory  until  the  true  traditions  of  the  Republic  are  vindicated  and  the  world  convinced  not  only  of  our 
strength  and  prowess,  but  of  our  Integi-ity  and  our  devotion  to  the  highest  ideals.  This  is  a  conquering 
purpose,  and  nothing  can  defeat  it. — WOODROW  WILSON. 

CONVENTION  GETS  DOAVN  TO  WORK. 

The  convention,  June  29.  excluded  from  its  voting  ranks  U.  S.  Senator  J.  A.  Rood,  one  of  the  chosen 

delegates  from  Missouri.     Nominating  speeches  were  made  June  30  and  July  1.     On  July  2  the  conven- 

lon,  929H  to  1554.  defeated  the  "dry"  plank  of  W.  J.  Bryan;  it  defeated,  723H  to  356,  Bourke  Cockran's 

'et"  plank;  it  defeated  without  a  roll  call,  Brs'an's  League  of  Nations  plank.     The  convention  then, 

„iOhout  a  roll  call,  adopted  a  national  platform,  after  having  rejected,  675)4  to  4023-2.  the  Doheny  Irish 

plank. 

DEMOCRATIC  NATIONAL  PLATFORM  OF  1920. 

(Adopted  at  San  Francisco.  July  2).  ' 

The  Democratic  Party,  In  its  National  Convention  now  assembled,  sends  greetings  to  the  President 
ol  the,  United  States,  Woodrow  V/ilson,  and  hails  with  patriotic  pride  the  great  achievements 
for  country  and  the  world  wrought  by  a  Democratic  Administration  under  his  leadership.  It  salutes  the 
mighty  people  of  this  great  Republic,  emerging  with  imperishable  honor  from  the  severe  tests  and  grievous 
strains  of  the  most  tragic  war  in  history,  having  earned  the  plaudits  and  th.e  gratitude  of  all  free  nations. 

It  declares  its  adherence  to  the  fundamental  progressive  principles  of  social,  economic  and  industrial 
justice  and  advance,  and  purposes  to  resume  the  great  work  of  translating  these  principles  into  effective 
laws,  begun  and  carried  far  by  the  Democratic  Administration  and  interrupted  only  when  the  war  claimed 
all  the  national  energies  for  the  single  task  of  victory. 

League  of  Natlonr,. 

•  The  Democratic  Party  favors  the  League  of  Nations  as  the  surest,  if  not  the  only,  practicable  means 
of  maintaining  the  peace  of  the  world  and  terminiiting  the  Insulferable  burden  of  great  military  and  naval 
establishments.  It  was  for  this  that  America  broke  away  from  traditional  isolation  and  spent  her  blood 
and  treasure  to  crush  a  colossal  scheme  of  conquest.  It  was  upon  this  basis  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  hi  pre-arrangement  with  our  Allies,  consented  to  a  suspension  of  hostilities  against  the  Imperial 
German  Government;  the  armistice  was  gi'anted  and  a  treaty  of  peace  negotiated  upon  the  definite  assur- 
ance to  Germany,  as  well  as  to  the  powers  pitted  against  Germany,  that  "a  general  association  of  nations 
must  be  formed,  under  specflc  covenant,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  mutual  guarantees  of  political  inde- 
pendence and  territorial  Integrity  to  great  and  small. states  alike."  Hence,  we  not  onlj'  congratulate  the 
President  on  the  vision  manifested  and  the  vigor  exhibited  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  Ijut  we  felicitate 
him  and  his  associates  on  the  exceptional  achievement  at  Paris  involved  in  the  adoption  of  a  League  and 
treaty  so  near  akin  to  previously  expressed  American  ideals  and  so  intimately  related  to  the  aspirations 
Of  civilized  peoples  everyxvhere. 

We  commend  the  President  for  his  courage  and  his  high  conception  of  good  faith  in  steadfastly  stand- 
ing for  the  covenant  agreed  to  by  all  the  Associated  and  Allied  Nations  at  war  with  Germany,  and  we  con- 
demn the  Republican  Senate  for  its  refusal  tO'  ratify  the  treaty  merely  because  It  was  the  product  of  Demo- 
cratic statMraanship,  thus  interposing  partisan  envy  and  personal  hatred  in  the  way  of  the  peace  and  re- 
newed prosperity  of  the  world.  By  every  accepted  standard  of  international  morality  the  President  is 
justified  in  a.ssorting  that  the  honor  of  the  country  Is  Involved  in  this  business;  and  we  point  to  the  accusing 
fact  that,  before  it  was  determined  to  initiate  political  antagonism  to  the  treaty,  the  now  Republican  Chair- 
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man  of  the  Senate  Forfiijn  Re!ai.ioiis  Comniitttje  liiiisolf  laiblioly  i)ro(;l.nmo(l  that  :iny  proposition  for  ;;. 
separate  peace  with  Germany,  such  as  he  :uid  his  party  asstci-ites  thereaitcT  reported  to  llie  Senate,  would 
make  us  "guilty  of  the  blackest  crime."  On  May  15  last  the  Knox  substitute  for  the  Versailles  Treaty 
was  p;issed  by  the  Republican  Senate;  and  this  convention  c!n  contiive  no  more  fitting  characterization 
of  its  obloquy  than  that  made  in  the  Forum  maRazine  of  June,  1918,  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  when  he  said: 

"If  we  send  our  armies  and  young  men  abroad  to  be  killed  and  wotnided  in  Northern  France  and  Flanders 
with  no  rasuJt  but  this,  cur  entrance  into  war  with  such  an  intention  was  a  crime  which  nothing  can  justify. 
The  Intent  of  Congress  and  the  intent  of  the  President  were  that  there  could  be  no  peace  until  we  could  create 
a,  situation  where  no  such  war  as  this  could  recur.  Ws  cannot  make  peace  except  iu  company  with  our 
allies,  it  would  brand  us  with  everlasting  dishonor  and  bring  ruin  to  us  also  if  we  undertook  to  make  a 
separate  peace." 

Thus  to  that  which  Mr.  Lodge,  in  saner  moments,  considered  "the  blackest  crime"  be  :nut  his  party 
in  niadncES  sought  to  give  the  sanctity  of  law;  that  which  eiahteen  months  ago  was  of  "cveriasting  dishonor" 
the  Republican  Party  and  its  candidates  to-day  accept  as  the  essence  of  faith.  \Vc  endorse  the  President's 
view  of  our  international  obligations  and  his  firm  stand  against  reservations  designed  to  cut  to  pieces  the 
lital  provisions  of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  and  we  commond  the  nomocrats  in  Congress  for  voting  against 
rosoUitlons  for  separate  peace  which  would  disgrace  the  Nation.  We  advocate  the  immediate  ratiticatio;! 
of  the  ueaty  witliout  reservations  which  would  impair  its  essentia!  integrity;  but  do  not  oppose  the  accept- 
ance of  any  reservations  making  clearer  or  more  .specific  the  obligations  of  the  United  State.?  to  the  I.eat'iu- 
associates.  Only  by  doing  this  may  we  retrieve  the  reputation  ot  this  Nation  among  the  pov/ors  of  tut 
eartli  .''.nd  recover  tlic  moral  leadership  which  President  Wilson  won  and  wiiich  Republican  politicians  .-it 
Washi'v^ton  saerificed.  Only  by  doing  this  may  we  hope  to  aid  effectively  in  tlie  restoration  of  order  through- 
out the  world  and  to  take  the  place  which  v.'e  should  assume  in  the  front  rank  of  spiritual,  commercial  and 
industrial  advancement.  We  re.iect  as  utterly  vain,  if  not  vicious,  the  Republican  assumption  that  rati- 
ticatioii  ot  the  treaty  and  membership  in  the-  League  of  Nations  would  In  any  wise  Impair  the  iutegrit> 
or  iu<3e,jendepce  of  our  country.  The  fact  that  the  covenant  luis  been  entered  into  by  twenty-nine  nation-< 
all  as  .ict'.loas  of  their  independence  as  we  are  of  ours,  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  such  charge.  Th-- 
dent  r.^oeatedly  has  declared,  and  this  convention  reaffirms,  that  all  our  duties  and  obligatio.is  .li  u, 
of  the  League  must  be  fuinUsd  in  strict  conformity  with  the  Constitution  of  the  tJnited  States,  omoo... 
in  v/hich  is  tlie  fundamental  requirement  of  declaratory  action  by  the  Congress  before  tills  NiUiun  may  bo- 
come  a  participant  in  any  war. 

Conduct  of  the  War. 
During  the  war  President  Wilson  exhibited  the  very  broadest  conception  of  liberal  AmerlcanLsm.  In 
Ills  co.iduct  of  the  war,  as  in  the  general  administration  of  hi.s  high  ofTioe,  .^here  was  no  semblance  of  par- 
tisan bias.  He  invited  to  Washington  as  his  councillors  and  coadjutors  hundreds  of  the  most  prominent 
and  pronounced  Republicans  in  the  country.  To  these  he  committed  respon.slbiUties  ot  the  gravest  import 
and  mo.st  confidential  nature.  Many  of  them  had  charge  of  vital  activities  of  the  Government.  And 
yet,  wit.h  the  war  succp.sstully  prosecuted  and  gloriously  ended,  the  Republican  Party  in  Congress,  far  froi 
applauding  the  masterly  leadership  of  the  President  and  felicitating  the  country  on  the  amazing  achieve 
ments  of  the  .Vnu^rican  Government,  has  meanly  requited  tlie  considerate  course  of  the  Chief  Magistrate 
by  savagelv  defaming  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  and  by  assailing  nearly  every  public 
officer  of  eVerv  biancJi  of  the  service  intimately  concerned  in  winning  the  war  abroad  and  preserving  tlie 
security  of  the  Government  at  home.  We  express  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  and  marines  of  America  the 
admiration  of  their,  fellow  countrymen.  Guided  by  the  genius  of  such  coniniauders  as  Gen.  Johu  .1. 
Pershing,  the  armed  forces  of  America  constituted  a  decisive  factor  In  the  victory  and  brought  new  lustre 
to  the  liag.  We  commend  the  patriotic  men  and  women  who  sustained  the  efforts  of  tnoir  Government  in 
the  cntcial  hotu's  of  the  war  and  contributed  to  the  brilliant  administrative  success  achieved  under  the  broiid- 
vLsloned  loariership  of  the  Px-esideut. 

Financial  Acliievcments. 
A  review  of  the  record  of  tlie  Democratic  Party  during  the  Admini.straiion  of  Woo-Jrow  Wilson  pre- 
sents a  chapter  of  substantial  achievements  unsurpassed  in  the  lustory  of  the  Republic.  For  nfty  .vear« 
before  the  advent  of  this  .'vdministration  periodical  convulsions  had  Impeded  the  indastnal  progress  - 
American  people  and  caused  inestimable  loss  and  distress.  By  the  enactment  of  the  federal  Reserve  Act 
the  old  svstem.  which  bred  panics,  was  replaced  by  a  new  system,  v/hich  insured  contioence.  It  was  an 
indispensable  factor  iu  winning  the  war,  and  to-day  it  is  the  hope  and  inspiration  of  business.  Indeed,  one 
vital  danger  agai;ist  which  the  American  peonle  should  keep  constantly  on  gu:i7  d  is  the  commitment  of 
this  system  to  paitisau  enemies  who  struggled  against  its  adoption  and  vainly  attempted  to  retaan  in  tie 
hands  of  socculative  bantcers  a  monopoly  of  the  currency  credits  of  the  Nation.  Alresidy  there  are  wel.- 
detined  indications  of  an  assault  upon  the  vital  principles  of  the  .sj'stem  in  the  event  of  Ropubl  can  succes.s 
In  thf^  elections  hi  November.  Under  Democratic  leadersliip  the  American  people  successfudy  financed 
their  stupendous  part  in  the  greatest  war  of  all  time.  The  Treasury  wisely  insisted  during  the  war  upon 
meeting  an  adequate  portion  of  the  war  expenditure  from  current  taxes  and  the  bulk  of  the  balance  from 
popular  loans,  and,  during  the  first  full  fiscal  year  after  flghluig  stopped,  upon  meetmg  current  expendi- 
tui-es  from  current  receipts,  notwithstanding  the  new  and  unnecessanj:  burden  thrown  upon  the  Treasury 
by  the  delay,  obstruction  and  extravagance  of  a  Republican  Congress.  „,,„„,  ,„t^,.,^.r^„^^  r,,.  n.^ 

The  non-partisan  Federal  Rcserye  authorities  have  been  wholly  free  of  political  Interference  or  mo- 
tive- and  in  their  own  time  and  their  own  way,  have  used  courageously,  though  cautiously,  the  Instrument.'* 
at  theirdisosal  to  prevent  undue,  expansion  of  credit  in  the  country.     As  a  result  of  these  sound  Treasury 
•md  Federal  Heservc  policies,  the  Inevitable  war  inflation  has  been  held  down  to  a  minimum,  and  the  ->.st 
o?llving  tos  been  prevented  from  Increasing  hero  in  proportion  to  the  Increase  in  other  belligerent  co.mtrles 
and  in  neutral  countiles  which  are  iu  close  contact  with  the  world's  commerce  and  exchanges.     After  .a 
vear  and  a  half  of  fightliig  in  Europe,  and  despite  another  year  and  a  half  of  Republican  obstruction  at 
home   the  credit  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  stands  unimpaired,  the  Federal  Ueserve  note 
tile  miit  o'  value  throughout  all  the  world,  and  the  United  States  is  the  one  great  country  In  the  world  wli 
malSisa  free  gold  mark^^^      We  condemn  the  attempt  of  the  Republican  Party  to  deprive  the  AmerU 
^coDle  of  the  r  l.°gi  ImaS^^  In  the  financing  of  the  war— an  achievement  without  parallel  In  the  flnan. 

daUihitorv  o  thi  or  aiiy  other  country,  in  this  or  any  other  war.  And  in  Pa"lcular  we  condemn  the  per- 
nlcions  •ittpmnt  of  the  Republican  Party  to  create  d  scontent  among  the  holders  of  the  bonds  of  the  Gov- 
S?nt  of  Xunltlid  Stalin  and  to  drag  our  public  finance  and  our  banking  and  ciu-rency  system  back 
into  the  arena  ot  party  politics.  ^,^^  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

\Vp  condemn  the  failure  of  the  present  Congress  to  respond  to  the  oft.-repeated  demand  of  the  Presi- 
dent audl^he  Secretaries  o^^^  to  revisl  the  existing  tax  laws.  The  continuance  In  force  In  peace 
tlmM  of  fixes  devlS^duiSerm             of  imperative  necessity  to  produce  a  revenue  for  war  purposes  Is  In- 

S>SJi.nV-usro,^;^^e^^^rt\^i^u^ 
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nation  may  not  be  withdrawn  from  productive  enterprise  and  diverted  to  wasteful  or  non-productive  ex- 
penditure We  demand  prompt  action  by  the  next  Congress  for  a  complete  survey  of  existing  taxes  and 
their  modification  and  simplification  with  a  view  to  secure  greater  equity  and  justice  in  tax  burden  and 
improvement  In  administration. 

Public  Economy. 

Claiming  to  have  effected  great  economies  in  Government  expenditures,  the  Republican  party  cannot 
8how  the  reduction  of  one  dollar  in  taxation  as  a  corollary  of  this  false  pretence.  In  contrast,  the  last  Dem- 
ocratic Congress  enacted  legislation  reducing  the  taxes  from  eight  billions,  designed  to  be  raised,  to  six  bil- 
lions for  the  first  year  after  the  armistice,  and  to  tour  biUions  thereafter;  and  there  the  total  is  left  undi- 
minished by  our  political  adversaries.  Two  years  after  Armistice  Day  a  Republican  Congress  provides 
lor  expending  the  stupendous  sum  of  55,403,390.327.30.  Affecting  great  paper  economies  by  reducing 
departmental  estimates  of  sums  which  would  not  have  been  spent  in  any  event,  and  by  reducing  formal 
appropriations,  the  Reoublican  statement  of  expenditures  omits  the  pregnant  fact  that  the  Congress  au- 
thorized the  use  of  one  and  a  half  billion  dollars  in  the  hands  of  various  departments  and  bureaus  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  covered  into  the  Treasury,  and  which  should  be  added  to  the  Republican  total 
of  expenditures. 

Hiah  Cost  of  Living. 

The  high  cost  of  living  and  the  depreciation  of  bond  vaiues  in  fuis  country  are  primarily  due  to  war 
Itself,  to  the  necessary  governmental  expenditures  for  the  destructive  purpose  of  war,  to  private  extrava- 
gance, to  the  world's  shortage  of  capital,  to  tlie  inflation  of  forcgn  currencies  and  credits  and,  in  large  de- 
gree, to  conscienceless  profiteering.  The  Republican  Party  is  responsible  for  the  failure  to  restore  peace 
and  peace  conditions  in  Europe,  which  is  a  principal  cause  of  post-armistice  InUation  the  world  over.  >  It 
has  denied  the  demand  of  the  President  for  necessary  legislation  to  deal  with  secondary  and  local  causes. 
The  sound  policirs  pursued  by  tne  Treasury  and  the  Federal  Reserve  System  have  limited  In  this  country, 
though  they  could  not  prevent,  the  inflation  which  was  world-wide.  Elected  upon  specific  promises  to  cur- 
tail nubile  expenditures  and  to  bring  tlie  country  back  to  a  status  of  elfective  economy,  the  Republican 
' '  Congress  wasted  time  and  energy  for  more  than  a  year  in  vain  and  extravagant  inve.stigations, 
.,;ie  tax-p.i/ers  great  sums  of  money,  while  revealing  nothing  beyond  the  incapacity  of  Republi- 
.  politicians  to  cowo  '.vith  the  problems.  Demanding  that  the  President,  from  his  place  at  the  Peace 
iable,  call  the  Cougres?  into  extraordinary  session  for  imperative  purposes  of  readjustment,  the  Congress 
when  convened  spent  t'.irteen  months  in  partisan  pursuits,  failing  to  repeal  a  single  wax  statute  wliicli  ha- 
rassed business  or  to  initiate  a  single  constructive  measure  to  help  business.  It  busied  itself  making  a  pre- 
election record  of  pratended  thrift,  having  not  one  particle  of  substantial  existence  in  fact.  It  raged  against 
profiteers  and  the  high  cost  of  living  without  enacting  a  single  statute  to  make  the  former  afraid  or  dolnt; 
a  single  act  to  bring  the  latter  within  limitations. 

The  simple  truth  Is  that  the  high  cost  of  living  can  only  be  remedied  by  increased  production,  strict 

governmental  economy  and  a  relentless  pursuit  of  those  who  take  advantage  of  post-war  conditions  and  are 

•'-manding  and  receiving  outrageous  p'ofits.     We  pledge  the  Democratic  Party  to  a  policy  of  strict  economy 

government  expenditures,  and  to  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  such  legislation  as  may  be  required 

)  bring  profiteers  before  the  bar  of  criminal  justice. 

The  Tariff. 
We  reaffirm  the  traditional  policy  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  favor  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  and 
we  confirm  the  policy  of  basing  tariff  revisions  upon  the  Intelligent  research  of  a  non-partisan  commission, 
raJlaer  than  upon  the  demands  of  selfish  interests,  temporarily  held  in  abeyance. 

^■•^  Budget. 

In  the  Intsresl  of  economy  and  good  adrpinistration,  we  favor  the  creation  of  an  effective  budget  sys- 
tem that  will  function  in  accord  with  the  principles  of  the  Constitution.  The  reform  should  reach  both  the 
executive  and  kyi-slative  aspects  of  the  question.  The  supervision  and  preparation  of  the  budget  should 
be  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  the  representative  of  the  President.  The  budget,  as  such, 
should  not  be  increased  by  the  Congress  except  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  each  House,  however,  being  free  to 
-'"'•else  its  constitutional  ptivilcge  of  making  appropriations  through  independent  bills.  The  appropria- 
-  .^.;is  should  be  considered  by  single  Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate.  The  audit  system  sliould 
be  consolidated  and  its  powers  expanded  so  as  to  pass  upon  the  wisdom  of,  as  well  as  the  authority  lor,  ex- 
penditures. A  bud'jet  bill  was'  passed  in  the  closing  days  of  the  second  sassion  of  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress 
which,  invalidated  by  plain  constitutional  defects  and  defaced  by  considerations  of  patronage,  the  Presi- 
dent was  obliged  to  veto.  The  House  ara'^iided  tlie  bill  to  rceet  the  Executive  objection.  We  condemn 
the  Republican  Senate  for  adjourning  witiout  posting  the  araended  measure,  when  by  devoting  an  hour 
or  two  more  to  this  urgent  public  business  a  budget  system  could  have  been  provided. 

Senate  Rule. 
We  favor  such  alteration  of  the  rules  of  procediuo  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  as  will  permit 
the  prompt  transaction  of  the  nation's  leKisiative  business. 

^1  gricvltural  Interests. 

To  the  great  agricultural  interes'.s  of  the  country  the  Democratic  Party  does  not  find  it  necessary  to 
make  promises.  It  already  is  rich  in  its  record  of  tliiags  act!i:illy  accomplished.  For  nearly  half  a  century 
of  Republican  rule  not  a  sentence  was  written  into  the  Federal  Statutes  affording  one  dollar  of  bank  credits 
to  the  farming  interest  of  America.  In  the  first  term  of  this  Democratic  Administration  the  National 
Bark  Act  was  so  altered  as  to  authorize  loans  of  five  years  maturity  on  Improved  farm  lands.  Later  was 
established  a  systezn  of  farm  lo.an  banks,  from  which  the  borroa'ings  already  exceed  three  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars  and  under  which  tlie  interest  rate  to  farmers  has  been  so  materially  reduced  as  to  drive  out 
)f  business  the  farm  loan  sharlcs  who  formerly  subsisted  by  extortion  upon  tlie  great  agricultural  interests 
'  the  country.  Thus  it  was  a  Democratic  Congress  in  the  Administration  of  a  Democratic  President  which 
bled  the  farmers  of  America  for  the  first  time  to  obtain  credit  upon  reasonable  terms  and  Insured  their 

irtunity  for  the  future  development  of  t'.ie  nation's  agiicultural  resources.  Tied  up  in  Supreme  Court 
.yoeedings,  in  a  suit  by  hostile  interests,  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  system,  originally  opposed  by  the  Re- 
publican candidate  for  the  Presidency,  appealed  in  vain  to  a  Republican  Congress  for  adequate  financial 
assistance  to  tide  over  the  toterim  between  the  beginning  and  the  endiag  of  the  current  year,  awaiting  a 
final  decision  of  the  highest  court  on  the  validity  of  the  contested  act.  We  pledge  prompt  and  consistent 
support  of  sound  and  effective  measures  to  sustain,  amplify  .and  perfect  tlie  Rural  Credits  Statutes  and 
thus  to  check  and  reduce  the  growth  and  course  of  farm  tenancy. 

Not  only  did  the  Democratic  Party  put  Lnto  effect  a  great  Farm  Loan  system  of  land  mortgage  banks 
but  It  passed  the  Smith-Lever  Agricultural  Extension  Act,  carrying  to  every  farmer  in  every  section  of  the 
covinfy,  through  the  medium  of  trained  experts  and  by  demonstration  farms  the  practical  knowledge  ac- 
quired by  the  Federal  Agricultural  Department  in  all  things  relating  to  agriculture,  horticulture  and  animal 
life;  It  established  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  the  Bureau  of  Farm  Management,  and  passed  the  Cotton  Futures 
Act,  the  Grain  Grades  Bill,  the  Co-operative  Farm  Administration  Act  and  the  Federal  Warehouse  Act. 
The  Democratic  Party  has  vastly  improved  the  rural  mall  .system  and  has  built  up  the  narcel  post  system 
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to  such  an  extent  as  to'render  its  activities  and  its  practical  service  Indispensable  to  tlie  fniminK  c<>n'  ■'>• 
It  waa  this  wise  encouragement  and  this  effective  concern  of  the  Democratic  Party  for  the  farm' 
United  States  that  enabled  this  great  interest  to  render  such  essential  service  In  feeding  the  armies  o 
and  the  Allied  Nations  of  tlie  war  and  succoring  starving  populations  since  Armistice  Day. 

Meanwhile  tlie  Republican  leaders  at  Washington  have  failed  utterly  to  propose  ona  aingh 
to  make  rural  life  more  tolerable.     They  have  signalized  their  fifteen  months  of  Congressional 
urging  schemes  which  would  strip  the  farms  of  labor;  by  assailing  the  principles  of  the  Fm  ra  Loai. 
and  seelclng  to  impair  its  efflclcncy;  by  covertly  attempting  to  destroy  the  great  nitrogen  plnnt  at 
Shoals  upon  whicli  the  Government  has  expended  S70,000,000  to  supply  American  farmer;;  -Titli  lortiUi 
at  reasonable  cost;  by  ruthlessly  crippjine  nearly  every  branch  of  agricultural  endeavor,  laterally  crai; 
ing  the  productive  medtams  through  which  the  people  mast  bo  fed.     \Vc  favor  ;>ucii  Icgisbition  rs  will  ci 
firm  to  the  primary  producers  of  the  Nation  the  right  of  collective  bargaining  and  the  right  of  co-ope'Ml; 
handling  and  marketing  of  the  products  of  the  worksliop  and  tlie  farm  and  sucli  JcgiRJaturc  as  v.'ill  facilit; 
the  exportation  of  our  farm  products.     Wo  fnvor  comprehensive  studies  of  fai'm  production  costs  and  ! 
uncensored  publication  of  facts  found  in  such  studies. 

LaOor  and  Industry. 

The  Democi'atic  Party  is  now,  as  ever,  tlio  firm  friend  of  honest  labor  and  the  promoter  of  progros.s; 
Industry.     It  established  the  Department  of  1  abor  at  Washington  and  a  Democratic  President  called 
his  official  council  board  the  first  practical  woilungman  who  ever  held  a  Cabinet  portfolio.     Under  tills  ,« 
ministration  have  been  established  employment  bureaus  to  bring  the  rnan  and  the  lob  together;  have  h 
peaceably  determined  many  bitter  disputes  botwoou  capital  and  labor;  were  passed  the  Child-Labor'  A 
the  Workingman's  Compensation  Act  (the  extension  of  which  we  advocate  so  as  to  include  laborers  eng.ig 
in  loading  and  unloading  ships  and  in  interstate  commerce),  the  Eiyht-Hotir  Law,  tlie  Act  for  Vocational  tra 
ing  and  a  code  of  other  wholesome  laws  affecting  the  liberties  and  bettering  tlie  condilionB  of  the  lab. 
ing  classes.     In  the  Department  of  Labor  the  Democratic  Administration  established  a  Wonuan's  Burei 
which  a  Republican  Congress  destroyed  by  withholding  appronriations.     Labor  is  not  a  coramodl^v- 
human.     Those  who  labor  have  rights  and  the  national  security  and  safety  depend  upon  :>.  jn't  - 
of  those  rights  and  the  conservation  of  the  strengtli  of  the  workers  and  their  families  in  the  mte'-e;. 
he.arted  and  sound-headed  men,  women  and  children.     Laws  regulating  hours  of  labor  and  conditions 
which  labor  is  performed  when  passsd  la  recognition  of  the  conditions  under  which  life  must  be  li\ 
attain    the   highest   development   and    happiness,    are   just   assertions   of   the   national    interest   li. 
welfare  of  the  people.     At  the  same  time,  the  nation  depends  upon  the  products  of  labor;  a  cessatio 
production  means  a  loss  and,  if  long  continued,  disaster.    The  whole  people,  therefore,  have  a  right  to 
slstthat  justice  shall  be  done  to  those  who  work,  and  In  turn  that  those  whose  labor  creates  the  necessit 
upon  which  the  life  of  the  nation  depends  must  recognize  the  reciprocal  obligation  betivcen  the  worker  a 
the  State.     Thoy  should  participate  in  the  formulation  of  sound  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  con 
tions  under  which  labor  is  performed,  recognize  and  obey  the  laws  so  formulated  and  see):  their  ame- 
ment  when  necessary  by  tlie  processes  ordinarily  addressed  to  the  laws  and  regulations  affecting  tho  ; 
relations  of  life.  .  ^     ,    ^       .,.     ,   ^  ,      -..i    _t  i 

Labor  as  well  as  capital,  is  entitled  to  adequate  compensation.  Each  has  the  indefca.sible  rigli 
organization,  of  collective  bargaining  and  of  spealclng  through  representatives  of  their  own  selection.  In  eiti 
class,  however,  should  at  any  time  nor  In  any  circumstances  take  action  that  will  put  m  jeopardy  the  put 
welfare.  Resort  to  strikes  and  lockouts  which  endanger  the  health  or  lives  of  the  people  Is  an  unsatisr: 
tory  device  for  determining  disputes,  and  the  Democratic  Party  pledges  itself  to  contrive,  if  possible,  a 
|)Ut  into  effective  operation  a  fair  and  comprehensive  method  of  composing  differences  of  this  nature, 
private  Industrial  disputes,  we  are  o-jposed  to  compulsory  arbitration  as  a  method  plauislblc  in  theory  [ 
a  failure  in  fact.  With  respect  to  government  service  we  hold  distinctly  that  the  rightB  of  tap  people  : 
paramount  to  the  right  to  strike.  However,  we  profess  scrupulous  regard  for  tJio  conditions  of  public  <■- 
ployment  and  pledge  the  Democratic  Party  to  instant  Inquiry  into  the  pay  of  Government  employees  a 
equally  speedy  regulations  designed  to  bring  salaries  to  a  just  and  proiier  level. 

Woman  Suffrage. 

We  endorse  the  propos.^d  19th  Amendment  of  the  Constltuthm  of  the  United  States  granting  eo- 
suffrage  to  women.     We  congiatulate  the  legislatures  of  the  35  States  which  have  already  r.atltled 
Amendment  and  we  urge  the  Democratic  Governors  and  legislatures  of  Tennessee,  North  Carolina 
Florida  and  such  States  as  have  not  yet  ratified  the  Federal  Suffrage  Amendment  to  unite  in  an  elfoi 
complete  the  process  of  ratiilcation  and  seciu-o  the  36th  State  in  time  for  all  the  women  of  tlie  United  Sti. 
to  participate  in  the  Fall  election.     We  commend  the  effective  advocacy  of  tlie  mea.suve  by  Probldont  W  its. 

Welfare  of  Women  and  Children. 

We  urge  co-operation  with  the  States  for  the  protection  of  child  life  througli  infancy  and  matern 
care;  in  the  prohibition  of  child  labor  and  by  adequate  appi-opri:>.tlyns  for  the  Children  a  Bureau  and  • 
Women's  Bureau  in  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Women  in  Industry. 

We  advocate  full  representation  of  women  on  all  commissions  dealing  with  women's  work  or  wome 
interests  and  a  reclassification  of  the  Federal  Civil  Service  free  from  ''scrlminatlon  on  the  ground  of  s. 
a  continuance  of  appropriations  for  education  in  sex  hyg  ene;  Federal  'esslatlon  which  eha!  insure  l^ 
American  women  residents  in  the  United  States,  but  married  to  aliens,  shall  retain  their  Ameilcan  ciliz. 
ship  and  that  the  same  process  of  naturalization  shall  be  required  for  women  as  for  men. 

Educatiun 

Co-opert 
the  increase 

ployment  service  with  women's  departments  under  tho  direction  of  technically  qualified  women. 

Disabled  Soldiers. 
The  Federal  Government  should  treat  with  the  utmost  consideration  every  disabled  soldier,  sui 
and  marine  of  the  world  war  wliethor  ills  di.sabil  ty  be  due  to  wounds  received  in  line  of  action  or  to  hea 
fMed  in  servi^ceTan^  Jov  the  dependents  of  th'e  l^rave  men  who  died  in  1  ne  of  dtity  the^^^^^^ 
tptidpvpst  concern  and  richest  bounty  shou  d  be  t he  '•  requital.  Tho  fine  patriotism  exhibltea,  tne  nei 
conducTdi'sXred^yAScin  soldiers,  sailors  .and  marii'ies  at  home  and  ij,l!^«^;''  ''°"f^'[;!t'',Vry'o'f''wh 
t.-i^n  of  nosteritv  tho  worth  of  wliich  can  never  be  recompensed  from  the  Treasury  a  id  the  glory  oi  wn 
J?.^?A„?"kp  AU^tniXr   The  Administration  wisely  estabU.shcd  a  War  Risk  Insurance  Burc; 
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,  and  this  macblnery  of  protection  and  assistance  must  receive  every  aid  of  law  nnd  appropriation 
V  to  full  and  eHectlve  operation.  We  believe  that  no  higher  or  more  valued  privilege  can  be  afforded 
■erican  citizen  than  to  become  a  freeholder  in  the  soil  of  the  United  States  and  to  that  end  we  pledge 
y  to  the  enactment  of  soldier  settlements  and  home  aid  legislation  which  will  afford  to  the  men 
;ht  for  America  the  opportunity  to  become  land  and  home  owners  under  conditions  affording  gen- 
veroment  assistance  unencumbered  by  needless  difDculties  of  red  tape  or  idvance  financial  invest- 

The  Railroads. 

The  railroads  were  subjected  to  Federal  control  as  a  war  measure  without  other  Idea  than  the  swift 
•ansport  of  troops,  munitions  and  supplies.  When  human  life  and  national  hopes  were  at  stake  profits 
juld  not  be  considered  and  were  not.  Federal  operation,  however,  was  marlced  by  an  intelligence  and 
Bciency  that  minimized  loss  and  resulted  in  many  and  marlced  reforms.  The  equipment  taken  over  was 
ot  only  grossly  inadequate,  but  shamefully  outworn.  Unification  practices  overcame  these  initial  handi- 
ips  and  provided  additions,  betterments  and  improvements.  Economies  enabled  operation  without  the 
ite  raises  that  private  control  would  have  found  necessary,  and  labor  was  treated  with  an  exact  Justice 
lat  secured  the  enthusiastic  co-operation  that  victory  demanded.  The  fundamental  purpose  of  Federal 
)ntrol  was  achieved  fully  and  splendidly,  and  at  far  less  cost  to  the  taxpayer  than  would  have  been  the 
ise  under  private  operation.  Investments  in  railroad  properties  were  not  only  saved  by  Government 
seratlon,  but  Government  management  returned  these  properties  vastly  improved  in  every  physical  and 
"ecutive  detail.     A  great  task  was  greatly  discharged. 

The  President's  recommendation  of  return  to  private  ownership  gave  the  Republican  majority  a  full 
sar  In  which  to  enact  the  necessary  legislation.  The  House  took  six  months  to  formulate  its  ideas,  and 
jother  six  months  was  consumed  by  the  Republican  Senate  in  equally  vague  debate.  As  a  consequence, 
)e  Esch-Curamins  bill  went  to  the  President  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  time  limit  prescribed,  and  he  was 
•reed  to  a  choice  between  the  chaos  of  a  veto  and  acquiescence  in  the  measure  submitted,  however  grave 
^v  have  been  his  objection  to  it.  There  should  be  a  fair  and  complete  test  of  the  law  and  until  careful 
'•'re  action  by  Congress  may  cure  its  defects  and  insure  a  thoroughly  effective  transportation  system 
ate  ownership  without  Government  subsidy  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  country. 

Improved  Highways. 

improved  roads  are  of  vital  importance  not  only  to  commerce  and  industry,  but  also  to  agriculture 
rural  life.     The  Federal  Road  Act  of  1916,  enacted  by  a  Democratic  Congress,  represented  the  first 
.tematic  effort  of  the  Government  to  insure  the  building  of  an  adequate  system  of  roads  in  this  country, 
he  act,  as  amended,  has  resulted  in  placing  the  movement  for  improved  highways  on  a  progressive    and 
ibstantial  basis  in  every  State  in  the  Union  and  in  bringing  under  actual  construction  more  than    13.000 
lies  of  roads  suited  to  the  traffic  needs  of  the  communities  in  which  they  are  located.     We  favor  a  con- 
nuance  of  the  present  Federal  aid  plan  under  existing  Federal  and  State  agencies  amended  so  as  to  include 
ine  of  the  elements  in  determining  the  ratio  in  which  the -several  states  shall  be  entitled  to  share  in  the 
d",  the  area  of  any  public  lands  therein. 
Inasmuch  as  the  postal  service  has  been  extended  by  the  Democratic  Party  to  the  door  of  practically 
ery  producer  and  every  consumer  in  the  country  (rural  free  delivery  alone  having  been  provided  for  6.000,- 
)0  additional  patrons  within  the  past  eight  years  without  material  added  cost),  we  declare  that  this  In- 
rumentality  can  and  will  be  uSed  to  the  maximum  of  its  capacity  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  distribu- 
on  and  reduce  the  cost  of  living  to  consumers  while  increasing  the  profitable  operations  of  producers.     We 
rongly  favor  the  increased  use  of  the  motor  vehicle  in  the  transportation  of  the  mails  and  urge  the  removal 
;  the  restrictions  Imposed  by  the  Repuljiican  Congress  on  the  use  of  motor  devices  in  mail  transportation 
rural  territories. 

Merchant  Marine. 

We  desire  to  congratulate  the  American  people  upon  the  re-birth  of  our  Merchant  Marine  which  once 
ore  maintaliis  its  former  place  in  the  world.  It  was  under  a  Democratic  Administration  that  this  was 
^'^mplished  after  seventy  years  of  indifference  and  nosiect,  thirteen  million  tons  having  been  constructed 
.ce  tiio  act  was  passed,  in  1916.  We  pledge  the  policy  of  our  party  to  the  continued  growth  of  our  Mer- 
ant  Marine  under  proper  legislation  so  that  Amevicau  products  will  be  carried  to  all  ports  of  the  world 
vessels  built  in  American  yards,  flying  the  American  Flag. 

Port  Facilities. 

The  urgent  demands  of  the  war  for  adequate  transportation  of  war  material  as  well  as  for  domestic 
!ed,  revealed  the  fact  that  our  port  facilities  and  rate  adjustments  were  such  as  to  seriously  affect  the  whole 
untry  in  times  of  peace  as  well  as  war. 

We  pledge  our  party  to  stand  for  equality  of  rates,  both  import  rnd  export,  for  the  ports  of  the  country, 
the  end  that  there  may  be  adequate  and  fair  facilities  and  rates  for  the  mobilization  of  the  products  of 
3  country  offered  for  shipment. 

Inland  Waterways. 

We  call  attention  to  the  failure  of  the  Republican  National  Convention  to  recognize  In  any  way  the 
pld  development  of  barge  transportation  on  our  inland  waterways,  which  development  is  the  result  of 
e  constructive  policies  of  the  Democratic  administration.  And  we  pledge  ouvselves  to  the  further  de- 
■lopment  of  adequate  transportation  facilities  on  our  rivers  and  to  the  further  improvement  of  our  inland 
tterways;  and  we  recognize  the  importance  of  connecting  the  Great  Lalces  with  the  sea  by  way  of  the 
ississippl  River  and  its  tributaries,  as  well  as  by  the  St.  l^awrence  River.  We  favor  an  enterprisiag  For- 
?n  Trade  Policy  with  all  nations,  and  In  this  connection  we  favor  the  full  utilization  of  all  Atlantic,  Gulf 
id  Pacific  Ports,  and  an  equitable  distribution  of  shinping  facilities  between  the  various  ports.  Trans- 
irtation  remains  an  increasingly  vital  problem  in  the  continued  development  and  prosperity  of  the  Nation. 
ir  present  facilities  for  distribution  by  rail  are  inadequate  and  the  promotion  of  transportation  by  water 
Imperative.  We  therefore  favor  a  liberal  and  comprehensive  policy  for  development  and  utilization 
our  harbors  and  Interior  waterways. 

Flood  Control. 

We  commend  the  Democratic  Congress  for  the  redemption  of  the  pledge  contained  In  our  last  plat- 
rm  by  the  passage  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  March  1,  1917,  and  point  to  the  successful  control  of  floods 
the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Sacramento  River,  California,  under  the  policy  of  that  law,  for  Its  complete 
stiflcatlon.  We  favor  the  extension  of  this  policy  to  other  flood  control  problems  wherever  the  federal 
terest  Involved  justifies  the  expenditure  required. 

Reclamation  of  Arid  Lands. 

By  wise  legislation  and  progressive  administration,  we-  have  transformed  the  Government  reclama- 

)n  projects,  representing  an  Investment  of  8100,000,000,  from  a  condition  of  impending  failure  and  loss 

confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  Government  to  carry  through  such  large  enterprises,  to  a  condition  of 

•monstrated  success,  whereby  formerly  arid  and  wholly  unproductive  lands  now  sustain  40,000  prosperous 

and  have  an  annual  crop  production  of  over  370,000,000,  not  Including  the  crops  grown  on  a  mll- 

a  outside  the  projects  supplied  with  storage  water  from  Government  works.    Wo  favor  ample 
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appropriations  for  the  continuation  and  extension  of  ttiis  great  work  of  home-buiUilng  and  internal  if' 
provement  along  the  same  general  lines,  to  the  end  that  all  practical  projects  shall  be  built,  and  waters  u- 
running  to  waste  shall  be  made  to  provide  homes  and  add  to  the  food  supply,  power  resources,  «nd  taxabli 
property,  with  the  Government  ultimately  reimbursed  tor  the  entire  outlay. 

The  Trade  Commission. 
The  Democratic  Party  heartily  endorses  the  creation  and  work  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  li 
establishing  a  fair  field  for  competitive  business,  tree  from  restraints  of  trade  and  monopoly,  and  recom 
mends  amplification  of  the  statutes  governing  its  activities  so  as  to  grantjl:  authority  to  prevent  the  un 
fair  use  of  patents  In  restraint  of  trade. 

Live  Stock  Markets. 
For  the  purpose  of  insuring  just  and  fair  treatment  in  the  ero<Tt  interstate  live  stouk  miirket,  and  tlni 
Instilling  confidence  In  growers  thi'ough  which  production  will  be  stimulated  and  the  price  of  meats  to  con 
sumers  be  ultimately  reduced,  we  favor  the  enactment  of  legislation  tor  the   siipei-vislon  of  ouch  market! 
by  the  national  Government. 

Mexico. 

The  United  States  is  the  noiglibor  and  friend  of  the  nations  of  the  three  Americas,  In  a.  very  speoia 
sense,  our  International  relations  in  this  hemisphere  should  be  characterized  by  good  will  and  free  Iron 
any  possible  siispicion  as  to  our  national  purpose.  The  Administration,  remembering  always  that  Mexici 
Is  an  Independent  nation  and  that  permanent  stability  in  her  government  and  her  institutions  could  com 
only  from  the  consent  of  her  own  people  to  a  government  of  their  own  making,  has  been  unwilling  eilho 
to  profit  by  the  misfortunes  of  the  people  of  Mexico  or  to  enfeeble  their  future  by  imposing  from  the  ou 
side  a  rule  upon  their  temporarily  distracted  councils.  As  a  consc-quence,  order  is  gradually  reappearm: 
in  Mexico;  at  no  time  in  many  years  have  American  lives  and  interests  been  .so  safe  as  they  now  are;  pcac-- 
reigns  along  the  border  and  industry  is  resuming.  When  the  new  Government  of  Mexico  shall  have  givei 
•imple  proof  of  it-s  abilitv  permanently  to  mahitain  law  and  order,  signilied  its  willingness  to  meet  its  lu 
ternational  obligations  and  written  upon  its  statue  books  just  laws  under  which  foreign  Investors  shall  hav' 
rights  as  well  as  duties,  that  Government  should  receive  our  recognition  and  sympathetic  atalatance.  T'l' 
til  these  proper  expectations  have  been  met,  Me.xico  must  realize  the  propriety  of  v,  policy  that  as, 
the  right  of  the  United  States  to  demand  full  protection  for  its  citiacns. 

P€troleu7>i. 
The  Democratic  Party  recognizes  the  importance  of  the  acquisition  by  Americans  of  additional  source 
of  supply  of  pefoleum  and  other  minerals  and  declares  that  such  accjuisition  both  at  home  and  abroai 
should  be  fostered  and  encouraged.  We  urge  such  action,  legislative  and  executive,  as  may  Becure  to  Amor 
lean  citizens  th&same  rights  In  the  acquirement  of  mining  rights  in  foreign  countries  an  are  enjoyed  by  tii 
citizens  or  subiects  of  any  other  nation. 

J  jSTew  Nations. 

The  Democratic  Party  expresses  its  active  sympathy  with  the  people  of  China,  Czeoho-Slovakla  K 
land,  Jugo-Slavia,  Poland,  Persia  and  otliers  who  have  recently  established  representative  government  i.u 
who  are  striving  to  develop  the  institutions  of  true  Democracy. 

Irela7id. 

The  great  principle  of  national  self-determination  has  received  constant  reiteration  aa  one  of  the  chic 
objectives  for  which  this  country  entered  the  war  and  victory  established  this  prmciple.  vritain  the  lira, 
tations  of  international  comitv  .ind  u.saee.  this  Convention  repeats  the  several  xirevious  expressions  ol  tn 
sympathy  of  the  Democratic  Party  of  the  VTnited  States  for  the  asi>iralions  of  li-eland  for  Geif-governmoni 

Armenia. 
We  expres'!  our  deep  and  earnest  sympathy  tor  the  unfortunate  people  of  Armenia,  and  we  bcli 
that  our  government,  consistent  with  its  Constitution  and  principles,  should  render  every  po,'jsibie  and  pr^, 
aid  to  them  in  their  efforts  to  establisii  and  m.aintaln  a  government  of  tiiclr  own. 

The  Philippines. 
We  favor  the  granting  of  indcperulcnce  without  delay  to  the  U),oOO,000  inhabitants  of  tlie  Philip 

Islands. 

Hawmi. 

We  favor  a  liberal  policv  of  homesteading  public  lands  in  Haiv.iil  to  promote  a  latger  mi(id!e-clas.s  d., 
zen  population,  with  eqtial  rights  to  all  citizens.  Tha  importance  of  Hawaii  as  an  oiKpost  "n  the  Wester 
Frontier  of  the  United  States  demands  aciequate  appropriations  by  (congress  lor  tlic  devcl'U.meDt  of  oi 
harbors  and  high\^  ays  there.  „.  ! 

Porto  liico. 

We  favor  grantinu'  to  tlie  people  of  Porto  Rico  the  ti-adiUonal  tcn-iiorial  form  c!  government,  with  • 
view  to  ultimate  statehood,  accorded  to  all  territories  of  the  United  States  since  the  beghinrng  of  our  (^ov 
emment,  and  we  believe  that  the  officials  appointed  to  administer  tlie  government  of  .such  teuitorles  shoul 
be  qualified  by  previous  }>oun  tide  re.?idence  therein.  j 

Alasyia. 

We  commend  the  Democratic  Administration  for  inaugurating  .i  new  policy  a.s  to  Alaska  as  evidence 
by  the  construction  of  the  Ala.riai  railroad  and  opening  of  the  coal  and  oil  ''P'Js-  .^Ve  declaie  or  the  "V'd 
flcation  of  the  existing  coal  land  law.  to  promote  development  without  disturbing  the  featiires  ntei  dt 
to  nrevent  monopoly  For  sach  changes  in  the  policy  ol  forestry  control  as  will  perinit  the  Immediate  initif 
UonFthepSmlp  industry.  For  relieving  the  territory  from  the  evils  <>/  'o"e;^'ste"'J«4o;^erumer 
by  arbitrary  aid  interlocking  burc.-.ucratic  regulation,  and  to  that  end  we  urge  the  sPf  dy  pabsage  of  a  IR 
containinE  the  essential  fratu<es  of  the  Lane-Curry  bill  now  pending  co-orOinating  and  conBOlidating  .1 
feScontrol  of  natural  resources  under  one  depai-tment  to  be  administered  by  a  noi.-partlean  board  po 
manentlv  resident  in  the  territory.  For  the  fullest  measure  of  territorial  self-government  with  the  vie- 
rSfttoate  sutehood,  with  jurisdiction  over  all  matters  not  of  purely  federal  ^^o^^ern,  Inc  uctog  fc^hm^ 
and  came  and  for  an  Intelligent  adm  n  stration  of  federal  control  we  believe  that  all  offltials  appoint? 
thould  bl'qualifled  bv  previous  bona  fide  residence  in  the  territory  For  a  comprehensive  system  of  r.w 
construction  with  increased  appropriations  and  tne  full  extension  of  the  Federal  lload  Act  t-o  Alaska.  1 . 
the  extension  to  Alaska  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act. 

Asiatic  Immigrants. 

The  noliey  of  the  United  States  with  reference  to  tlie  non-admission  of  Asiatic  immigrants  Is  a  \y\ 
exnrijlon  of  the  udgment  of  our  people,  and  to  the  several  states  whose  geographical  situation  or  nleru. 
condluons  make  thlTpolicy  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  enacted  pursuant  thereto  of  iiartlculai  <^o. 
corn,  we  pledge  our  support. 
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TEXT    OF   THE    PL.ATFORM—ConHmied:   AND    BALLOTS. 


The  Postal  Service. 

The  efficiency  of  the  Post  Office  Department  has  been  vindicated  against  a  malicious  and  designing 
assault  by  the  efficiency  of  its  operation.  Its  record  refutes  its  assailants.  Their  voices  are  silenced  and 
their  charges  have  collapsed.  We  recommend  the  work  of  the  Joint  Commission  on  the  Re-classification 
of  Salaries  of  Postal  Employees,  recently  concluded,  which  Commission  was  created  by  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministration. The  Democratic  Party  has  always  favored  and  will  continue  to  favor  the  fair  and  just  treat- 
ment of  all  Government  employees. 

Free  Speech  and  Press. 

We  resent  tne  unrounded  reproaches  directed  against  the  Democratic  Administration  for,  alleged  inter- 
ference with  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  freedom  of  speech.  No  utterance  from  any  quarter  has  been 
assailed,  and  no  publication  has  been  repressed  which  has  not  been  animated  by  treasonable  purpose,  and 
directed  against  the  nation's  peace,  order  and  security  in  time  of  war.  We  reaffirm  our  respect  for  the  great 
principles  of  free  speech  and  a  free  press,  but  assert  as  an  indisputable  proposition  that  they  afford  no  tolera- 
tion of  enemy  propaganda  or  the  advocacy  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the  state  or  nation  by 
force  or  violence. 

Republican  Corruption. 

The  shocl.lng  disclosure  of  the  lavish  use  of  money  by  aspirants  for  the  Republican  nomination  for 
the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people  has  created  a  painful  impression  throughout  the  country.  Viewed 
in  connection  with  the  recent  conviction  of  a  Republican  Senator  from  the  State  of  Michigan  for  the  crimi- 
nal transgression  of  the  law  limiting  expenditures  on  belialf  of  a  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate, 
t  Indicates  the  re-entry,  under  Republican  auspices,  of  money  as  an  Influential  factor  in  elections,  thus 
nullifying  the  letter  and  fiauntling  the  spirit  of  numerous  laws,  enacted  by  the  people,  to  protect  the  ballot 
/rom  the  contamination  of  corrupt  practices.  We  deplore  these  delinquencies  and  invoke  their  stern  popu- 
lar rebulce,  pledging  our  earnest  efforts  to  a  strengtlienLng  of  the  present  statutes  against  corrupt  practices, 
and  their  rigorous  enforcement.  We  remind  the  people  that  it  was  only  by  the  return  of  a  Republican 
Senator  In  Michigan,  who  is  now  under  conviction  and  sentence  for  the  criminal  misuse  of  money  In  his 
Biectlon,  that  the  present  organization  of  the  Senate  with  a  Republican  majority  was  made  possible. 

Conclusion. 

Believing  that  we  have  kept  the  Democratic  faith  and  resting  our  claims  to  the  confidence  of  the  people 
Dot  upon  grandiose  promises,  but  upon  the  solid  performances  of  our  party,  we  submit  our  record  to  the 
nation's  consideration  and  ask  that  the  pledges  of  this  platform  be  appraised  in  the  light  of  that  record. 

BALLOTING    FOR    NOMINEES. 

Balloting  for  candidates  began  on  July  2,  when  t^o  votes  were  taken;  on  July  3,  there  were  twenty 
ballots;  and  on  July  5,  Cox  was  nominated  on  the  forty-fourth  ballot. 
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On  July  6,  the  convention,  by  acclamation,  gave  the  Vice  President  nomination  to  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  of  New  York. 


Cox's  Acceptance;  N.  Y.  State  Democratic  Platform,  19W.    GGl 

COX'S   SPEECH   OF   ACCEPTANCE. 

Gov.  Cox,  in  accepting,  at  Daytou,  Oliio,  Aug.  7,  1920,  the  Democratic  Presidential  nomination,  stooil 
on  the  platform  promise  of  treaty  ratification  "n-ithout  reservations  which  would  Impair  its  essential  lnt<ii'- 
rity,"  etc.  Adding:  "The  captious  may  say  that  our  platform  reference  to  reservations  is  vague  unci 
indefinite.  Its  meaning.  In  brief,  is  that  we  shall  state  our  Interpretation  of  the  covenant  as  a  matter  ol 
good  faith  to  our  associates  and  as  a  precaution  against  any  mlsunderstandlnc;  In  the  future.  The  point 
fe,  that  after  the  people  shall  have  spoken  the  I^eague  will  be  in  the  hands  of  its  friends  in  the  Senate,  and 
a  safe  index  as  to  what  they  will  do  is  supplied  by  what  reservations  they  have  proposed  in  tho  pa.st." 

He  gave  this  as  his  Idea  of  a  Senate  interpretation  on  reservation  to  Article  X.:  "In  giving  its  assent 
to  this  treaty,  the  Senate  has  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  League  of  Nations  which  it  embodies  was  devised  for 
the  .sole  purpose  of  malntr-lnirtg  peace  and  comity  among  the  nations  of  the  eartl>  and  preventing  the  re- 
cun'ence  of  such  destructive  conflicts  as  that  through  which  the  world  has  lust  p:!ssed.  Tho  eo-operattou 
of  the  United  States  with  the  League  and  its  continuance  as  a  member  thereof  will  naturally  depend  upon 
the  adherence  of  the  League  to  tnat  fundamental  purpose." 

Such  a  dijclaration,  he  added,  would  at  least  express  the  view  of  the  United  States  and  justliT  the  course 
which  this  Nation  would  unquestionably  follow  If  the  basic  purpose  of  the  League  were  at  any  time  dl.s- 
torted.  It  would  also  appear  to  be  a  simpler  matter,  he  said,  to  provide  against  any  misundorstanding 
in  the  future  and  at  the  same  time  to  meet  the  objections  of  those  wlio  believe  that  the  United  States  might 
be  inviting  a  controversy  over  our  constitutional  rights  by  making  a  Senatorial  addition  in  words  some- 
thing like  these:  "It  will  of  course  be  underistood  liiat  In  carrying  out  tho  purpose  of  the  League  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  must  at  all  times  act  in  strict  harmony  with  the  ternts  and  intent  of  tne  United 
States  Constitution,  which  cannot  In  any  way  be  altered  by  the  treaty  making  power." 

He  promised  a  S2,000, 000,000  cut  in  Federal  taxation,  with  a  1  to  I  ii  per  cent,  tax  on  the  total  business 
of  every  going  concern.  He  s.iid  he  would  try  to  reduce  the  annual  expenses  of  the  Government  to  54,000.- 
000,000,  including  sinking  fund  and  Interest  on  the  national  debt. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  speech  accepting  the  Democratic  Vice  Presidential  nomination  was  made  at 
Hyde  Park,    N.    Y..    Aug.    9,    1920. 


NEW    YORK    STATE    DEMOCRATIC    PLATFORM    OF    1920. 

The  Democrats  of  New  York  State  at  their  convention  at  Albany,  Fob.  26,  1920,  wiien  the  delegation 
to  the  Democratic  National  Convention  wore  designated,  adopted  a  platform  upholding  the  Wilson  .'Ad- 
ministration, saying,  as  to  the  League:  "We  stand  for  the  iiimedi.itG  ratification  of  the  peace  treaty  and 
a  League  of  Nations  v.ithout  dc.Hructive  reservations,  to  the  end  that  normal  business  relations  In  the  coun- 
try and  in  the  world  may  be  resumed  and  future  wars  prevented.  We  deplore  the  refusal  of  the  Republi- 
can United  States  Senate  to  act  on  this  all-important  question  and  the  consequent  tremendous  loss  of  national 
prestige.  >mericn.  must  not  relinquish  her  world  leadership  for  tho  solitude  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
She  must  ever  maintain  her  po^ii  ion  as  a  friend  of  all  peoples  strugsling  for  liberty." 

The  convention  stood  for  Woman  Suffrage  and  favored  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution 
whereby  all  future  amendments  shall  be  submilied  to  a  popular  vote. 

On  Prohibition  t!ie  platform  said:  "We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  Prohibition  by  Fcdor.al  amend- 
ment. We  believe  it  to  be  an  unreasonable  interference  with  the  rights  of  the  States  as  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution.  We  feel  that  the  recent  e  lactment  was  the  imposition  of  the  ideas  of  an  active  minority 
against  the  wishes  of  the  great  majority  of  the  American  people.  We,  therefore,  declare  for  its  speedy  ' 
reneal  and  to  the  end  that  the  person'xl  liberty  of  the  people  of  our  State  may  be  thoroughly  safeguarded 
until  such  time  as  this  repeal  may  be  brought  about,  we  de'-lare  the  right  of  our  State  in  the  exercise  of  Its 
sovereign  power  to  so  construe  the  concurrent  cluuse  of  t.ie  Eighteenth  Amendment  as  to  be  in  accord 
with  the  liberal  and  reasonable  views  of  our  people."  „    ,  „  ,  ,  „   ' 

The  State  Democratic  platform  adopted  at  Saratoga,  Aug.  4,  1920,  said,  on  Prohlbklon:  "We 
favor  an  amendmont  to  the  so-called  Volst;^ad  act;  that  will  make  operative  the  aci.  pns.sed  by  llio  State  Leg- 
islature and  signed  by  Gov.  Smith  defining  non-intoxicalin:?  beverages  and  providing  for  tho  regulation 
of  their  sale."     (This  is  the  State  act  l;'galizing  2.75  beer.) 

As  to  the  Socialist  matter  the  platform  said:  "Tlie  Democratic  Party  stands  firmly  for  the  right  of 
free  speech  and  frae  assemblage,  in  order  to  maint.ain  the  Government  by  the  enlightened  will  of  the  ma- 
jority. An  ardent  advocate  of  these  principles.  Gov.  Smitb  has  liieserved  by  his  recent  vetoes  the  right  of 
political  minorities  against  summary  suppression  and  has  maintained  freedom  of  opinion  and  speech.  He 
lias  defended  the  right  of  all  political  parties  to  advocate  their  political  principles  by  peaceful  and  con- 
stitutional methods,  and  has  maintained  the  principles  of  "no  spy  system.  In  time  of  peace." 

Of  Ireland,  the  platform  said:  '.Mindful  of  the  circumstances  of  the  birth  of  our  own  nation,  we  re- 
assert the  principle  that  all  governments  derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  We 
favor  the  continuance  of  our  long  established  and  lawful  practice  of  according  recognition  without  inter- 
vention in  all  cases  where  the  people  of  a  nation,  as  in  Ireland,  have  by  free  vote  of  the  people  set  up  a  re- 
public and  chosen  a  government,  to  which  they  yield  willing  obedience." 

The  platform  makes  no  specifle  mention  of  the  League  of  Nations,  but  Includes  a  general  indorsement 
of  the  Democratic  national  platform  and  of  Co.x  and  Roosevelt.  It  commends  the  record  of  Gov.  Smith 
and  of  the  party  in  the  State,  and  condemns  the  action  of  the  Republican  Legislature  in  t'jwarting  the 
Governor's  attempts  for  progressive  legislation  and  In  refusing  an  appropriation  for  and  recommendation 
of  the  Governor's  Reconstruction  Commission  as  "a  manifestation  of  coutcraptiblo  p.artisanshlp.'  Tlia 
platform  Indorses  the  Governor's  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  State  Government  by  the  consolidation 
of  the  existing  187  State  agencies  into  18  great  departments,  declares  for  an  executive  budget  system  and 
'combats  the  Republican  atfJick  upon  the  Democratic  Administration  of  the  .'State  Hlghw.ay  Department 
by  claiming  credit  for  efflciency  in  that  department,  and  charging  tho  former  Republican  offlcials  with 
having  left  the  highways  of  the  State  in  a  deplo'-abie  condition.  ,  ,      ,  ^       .      . 

In  discussing  t"ie  housing  problem,  the  platform  advocates  the  establishment  of  local  housing  boards 
and  a  State  Housing  Commission,  an  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution  to  permit  the  extension  of  the 
State's  credit  for  aid  in  the  construction  of  moderately  priced  homes  and  the  exemption  for  a  limited 
period  of  mortgage  loans  on  dwellings  from  local,  State  and  Federal  taxation.  The  platform  declares  for 
more  ellectlve  legislation  to  protect  tenants  against  unreasonable  Increases  of  rentals  and  .against  dis- 
possession The  labor  plank  condemns  the  Republican  Legislature  for  refu-sal  to  pass  legislation  on  till." 
BUblect  recommended  by  the  Governor  and  opposes  the  compulsory  arbitration  of  labor  disputes.  It 
pledges  a  liberal,  humane  and  efficient  administration  of  the  Workmen',?  Compensation  Law  and  favor.t , 
a  Fwleral  law  of  the  same  nature.  ,    .    ,      .       ,     j,      ,  ^    ,  ^^        »  ,  *i,„ 

Issue  is  taken  \Wth  the  Republican  platform  by  declaring  for  the  development  of  the  water  powers  of  the 
State  by  the  State  itself  instead  of  by  private  interests.  A  declaration  is  made  for  an  agreement  wth  ISew 
Jersey  lor  the  establishment  of  a  central  port  authority  for  tho  development  of  the  Port  of  New  York.  I  he 
platform  declares  for  direct  primaries  and  demands  amendments  t^)  the  Conupt  Practices  Act  and  the 
Election  Law  to  provide  full  publicity  for  campaign  contributions  before  elections.  It  commends  Gov 
Smith  for  calling  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature  to  enable  the  State  to  ratify  the  Woman  Surrrage 
Amendment  and  urges  the  Legislature  of  every  State  which  has  not  already  done  so  to  ratify.  Aracnd- 
ment  of  the  Election  Law  to  provide  for  two  members  from  every  Assembly  District  on  the  State  com- 
mittee In  order  to  permit  equal  representation  for  women  Is  recommended. 
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SOCBALIST    NATIONAL    CONVENTION    OF    1920. 

The  eighth  national  convention  of  the  Socialist  Party  was  held  at  Finnish  Hall,  127th  St.  and  5th  Ave., 
N.  Y.,  May  8-15.  It  was  the  first  nominating  convention  since  1912.  Morris  Hillquit  was  the  opening  clinir- 
man,  there  being  a  different  one  each  day.  Among  the  addresses  on  the  opening  day  was  one  by  Kdward 
Theodore,  Socialist  Prime  Minister  of  Queensland,  Australia.  There  were  several  hundred  delegates  aad 
alternates,  mostly  from  Calif.,  Conn.,  III.,  Ind.,  Mass.,  Mich.,  Minn.,  Mo.,  New  Jer.,  New  York,  Ohio,  OlJla., 
Penna.,  and  Wis.      Two  said  they  were  aliens. 

Eugene  Victor  Debs,  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  was  nominated.  May  13,  for  the  Presidency,  for  the  fifth  time 
and  Seymour  Stedman,  lawyer,  of  Ciiicago,  for  the  Vice  Presidency,  the  latter  getting  106  votes  to  26  for 
Mrs.  Kate  Pachards  O'Hare.  who  on  May  29  was  freed  by  Pres.  Wilson  from  the  Fed.  prison  where  she  was 
serving  a  term  for  violation  of  the  Espionage  Act  by  an  alleged  disloyal  speech  at  Fargo,  No.  Dak.,  in  1917. 
Just  after  Debs'  nomination,  a  convention  delegation  aslced  Pres.  Wilson  to  pardon  him  from  the  Fed.  prison 
at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  where  he  v^as  serving  a  10-year  sentence  tor  violation  of  tlie  Espionage  Act  ,>y  his  public 
utterances  at  Cantoii,  Ohio,  July,  1918.  On  May  29,  Debs,  "Convict  2,253,"  was  notified,  at  the  prison, 
of  his  nomination,  and  lie  accepted. 

The  convention  adopted  the  following  platform,  which  was  approved  later  by  a  referendum  of  the  party 
membership  at  large. 

SOCIALIST  NATIONAL  PLATFORM,   1920. 

In  the  national  campaign  of  1920  the  Socialist  Party  calls  upon  all  American  workers  of  hand  and  brain, 
and  upon  all  citisens  who  believe  in  political  liberty  and  social  justice,  to  free  tiie  country  from  the  opprosuive 
mtsnile  of  the  olJ  political  parties,  and  to  talce  the  government  into  tricir  own  hands  under  the  banner  and 
upon  the  programme  oi  the  Socialist  Party.  The  outgoing  administration,  like  Democratic  and  R,epublican 
administrations  of  the  past,  leaves  befiind  it  a  disgraceful  record  of  solemn  pled.ges  unscrupulously  broken 
and  public  confidence  rutiilessly  botrayed.  It  obtained  the  suffrage  of  the  people  on  a  platform  of  peace, 
liberalism  and  social  betterment,  but  drew  the  country  into  a  devastating  war,  and  inauguriited  a  regime 
of  despotism,  reaction  and  oppression  unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of  the  republic.  It  promised  to  the  American 
people  a  treaty  which  would  assure  to  the  world  a  reign  of  international  right  and  true  democracy.  It  gave 
its  sanction  and  support  to  an  infamous  pact  formulated  behind  closed  doors  by  predatory  eider  statesmen 
of  European  and  Asiatic  imperialism.  Under  this  pact  territories  have  been  annexed  against  the  will  of  thoir 
populations  and  cut  off  from  their  sources  of  sustenance;  natio.as  seeking  their  freedom  in  the  exercise  of 
the  much  heralded  right  of  self-delermination  have  been  brutally  fought  with  armed  force,  intrigue  and 
starvation  blockades. 

To  the  minims  of  young  men  who  staked  their  lives  on.tlie  field  of  battle,  to  the  people  of  the  country 
who  gave  un.stintlngly  of  their  toil  and  property  to  support  tlie  war,  the  Democratic  administration  held  out 
the  sublime  ideal  of  a  union  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  organized  to  maintain  perpetual  peace  among  nations 
on  the  basis  of  justice  and  freedom.  It  helped  create  a  reactionary  alliance  of  imperialistic  governments, 
banded  together  to  bally  v/eak  nations,  crush  working-ciass  governments  and  perpetuate  strife  and  war- 
fare. AVliile  thus  furthering  the  ends  of  reaction,  violence  and  oppression  abroad,  our  administration  sup- 
pressed the  cherished  and  fundamental  rights  and  civil  liljertles  at  home.  Upon  the  pretext  of  war-time 
necessity,  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  republic  and  the  appointed  heads  of  his  administration  were  clotiied 
with  dictatorial  powers  (which  were  often  exercised  arbitrarily),  and  Congress  enacted  laws  in  open  and  direct 
violation  of  the  constitutional  safeguards  of  freedom  of  expression.  Hundreds  of  citizens  wlio  raised  t'ncir 
voices  for  the  maintenance  of  political  and  industrial  rights  during  the  war  were  indicted  under  the  Es- 
pionage Law,  tried  in  an  atmosphere  of  prejudice  and  hysteria,  and  many  of  them  are  now  serving  inlm- 
manly  long  jail  sentences  for  daring  to  uphold  the  traditions  of  liberty  which  once  were  aacred  in  this  coun- 
try. Agents  of  the  Federal  Government  unlawfully  raided  homes  and  meeting  places  and  prevented  or  broke 
up  peaceable  gatherings  of  citizens. 

The  Postmaster  General  established  a  censorship  of  the  press  more  autocratic  than  that  ever  tolerated 
In  a  regime  of  absolutism,  and  has  harassed  and  destroyed  publications  on  accoimt  of  their  advanced  political 
and  economic  views,  by  excluding  them  from  the  mails.  And  after  the  war  was  in  fact  long  over,  the  admin- 
istration has  not  scrupled  to  continue  a  policy  of  repression  and  terrorism  under  the  shadow  and  hypocritical 
guise  of  war-tlm?  me;isares. 

It  nas  practically  imposed  involuntary  servitude  and  peonrige  on  a  large  class  of  American  vrorkers  by 
denying  them  t!ie  right  to  quit  work  and  coercing  them  into  acceptance  of  inadequate  wages  and  onerous 
con  iltions  of  labor.  It  has  dealt  a  foul  blow  to  the  traditional  American  right  of  asylum  by  deporting  hun- 
dreds of  foreign  born  workers,  by  administrative  order,  on  the  mere  s\isploion  of  harboring  radical  views, 
and  often  for  tie  sinister  purpose  of  breaking  labor  strikes.  In  tlie  sliort  span  of  three  years  our  self-styled 
liberal  administraLlon  has  succeeded  in  undermining  the  very  foundation  of  political  liberty  and  economic 
rights,  which  this  republic  has  built  up  in  more  than  a  century  of  struggle  and  progress.  Under  the  cloak 
of  a  false  and  hypocritical  patriotism  and  under  tlie  protection  of  governmental  terror  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration has  given  the  ruling  classes  unrestrained  license  to  plunder  the  people  by  intensive  exploitation 
of  labor,  by  the  extortion  of  enormous  profits,  and  by  increasing  tlie  cost  of  all  necessities  of  life.  Proflteer- 
Ing-has  become  reckless  and  rampant,  bilUoHs  have  been  coined  by  tne  capitalists  out  of  the  suffering  and  mis- 
ery of  their  fellow  men.  The  American  financial  oligarchy  has  become  a  dominant  factor  In  the  worlj, 
while  the  condition  of  the  American  workers  has  grown  more  precarious.  Tlie  responsibility  does  not  rest 
upon  the  Democratic  Party  alone.  The  Republican  Party,  through  its  representatives  in  Congress  and  other- 
wise, lias  not  only  openly  condoned  the  political  misdeeds  of  tlie  last  three  years,  but  has  sought  to  outdo  its 
Democratic  rival  In  t  le  orgy  o'  political  reaction  and  repression.  Its  criticism  of  the  Democratic  adminis- 
trative policy  is  that  it  is  not  reactionary  and  drastic  enoush. 

America  is  now  at  the  parting  of  the  roads.  If  the  outraging  of  political  liberty,  and  concentration  of 
economic  power  into  the  hands  of  the  few  is  permitted  to  go  on,  it  can  have  only  one  consequence,  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  coun^  'y  to  a  state  of  absol\it3  oapitaliat  de^votism.  \A'c  particxiUudy  denounce  the  railitaristic 
policy  of  both  old  parties,  of  investing  countless  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  iu  armaments  after  the  vic- 
torious completion  o/  what  w.as  to  have  been  the  "last  war."  We  call  attention  to  the  fatal  results  of  such 
a  prcfgrammc  In  Europe,  carried  on  prior  to  1914,  and  culminating  in  the  Great  Vv'ar;  we  declare  that  such  a 
policy,  adding  unbe  irable  burdens  to  the  working  class  and  to  all  the  people,  can  lead  only  to  the  complete 
Prussianlzatlou  of  the  nation,  and  ultimately  to  war;  and  v/e  demand  immediate  and  complete  abandon- 
ment of  this  fatal  programme.  Tlie  Socialist  Paty  sounds  the  warnini.  It  calls  ujion  the  people  to  defeat 
both  parties  at  the  polls,  and  to  elect  fie  caudid'ites  of  the  Socialist  Party  to  the  end  of  restoring  oolitical 
democracy  and  brln'.'ing  about  a  complete  industrial  freedom.  The  Socialist  Party  of  the  United  States 
tiierefore  summons  all  who  believe  in  t.nis  fundamental  doctrine  to  prepare  for  a  complete  reorganization  of 
our  social  system,  based  upon  public  ownership  of  public  nesessities;  upon  government  by  representatives 
chosen  from  occupational  as  v/ell  as  from  googranhical  groups,  in  harmony  with  our  industrial  development; 
and  with  citizensliip  based  on  service;  that  we  may  end  forever  the  exploitation  of  class  by  class.  To  achieve 
this  end  the  Socialist  Party  pledges  itself  to  the  following  prosramme: 

J.     Social. 

1.  All  business  vitally  essential  for  the  existence  and  welfare  of  the  people,  such  as  vaUroads,  express 
service,  steamship  lines,  telegiaphs,  mines,  oil  wells,  power  plants,  elevators,  packing  houses,  cold  storage 
plants  and  all  Industries  operating  on  a  national  scale,  should  be  taken  over  by  the  nation. 
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2.  All  publicly  owned  industries  should  be  administered  Jointly  by  the  government  and  reDresentatlve 
Of  theVorkers,  not  for  revenue  or  profit,  but  with  the  sole  object  of  securing  just  compensation  and  hura;'ne' 
conditions  of  employment  to  the  worlcers  and  efftcie.nt  and  rejisonable  service  to  the  public. 

3.  All  banks  should  be  acquired  by  the  government,  and  incorporated  in  .1  unified  public  banking  sys- 
tem. 

4.  The  business  of  insurance  should  be  taken  over  by  the  government,  and  .should  be  extended  to  in- 
dude  Insurance  against  accident,  sickness.  Invalidity,  old  age  and  unemployment,  witliout  contribution  on 
the  part  of  the  worker. 

5.  Congress  should  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments 
with  reference  to  the  Negroes,  and  effective  federal  legislation  should  be  enacted  (o  secure  to  the  Negroes 
lull  civil,  political,  industrial  and  educational  rights. 

2.  Indmtilal. 
1.     Congress  should  enact  effective  laws  to  abolish  child  labor,  to  fix  minimum  wages,  based  on  an 
ascertained  cost  of  a  decent  standard  of  life,  to  protect  migratory  and  unemployed  workers  from  oppression, 
to  abolish  detective  and  strike-breaking  agencies  and  to  establish  a  sliorter  work-day  in  keeping  with  in- 
creased industrial  productivity. 

.3.     PoHHcat. 

1.  Tlie  constitutional  freedom  of  speech,  press  and  assembly  sliouid  bu  restored  by  repealing  the  Ks- 
pJonage  Law  and  all  other  repressive  legislation,  and  by  prohibiting  the  executive  usurpation  of  authority. 

2.  All  prosecutions  under  the  Espionage  Law  should  be  discontinued,  and  ail  i)ersons  serving  prison 
sentences  for  alleged  offenses  growing  out  of  religious  beliefs,  political  views  or  industrial  aetlvitiea  should 
be  fully  pardoned  and  immediately  released. 

3.  No  alien  should  be  deported  from  the  United  States  on  account  of  his  political  views  or  participa- 
tion in  labor  struggles,  nor  in  any  event  without  proper  trial  on  specific  ciiarges.  The  arbitrary  power  to 
deport  aliens  by  administrative  order  should  be  repealed. 

4.  The  power  of  the  courts  to  restrain  workers  in  their  struggles  against  employers  by  the  writ  of 
Injunction  or  otherwise,  and  their  power  to  nullify  Congressional  legislation,  should  be  abrogated. 

.5.     Federal  judges  should  be  elected  by  the  people  and  be  subject  to  recall. 

6.  The  President  and  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  should  bo  elected  by  direct  popular 
election,  and  be  subject  to  recall.  All  members,  of  the  Cabinet  sliouid  be  elected  by  Congress  and  be  re- 
sponsible at  all  times  to  the  vote  thereof.  ^ 

7.  Suffrage  shoiUd  be  etpial  and  unrestricted  in  lact  as  well  as  in  law  for  ail  men  and  women  through- 
out the  nation.  .^  .   .  .    ,  , 

8.  Because  of  the  strict  residential  qualification  of  suffrage  in  this  country,  millions  of  citizens  are 
disfranchised  in  every  election;  adequate  provision  should  be  made  for  the  registration  and  voting  of  mi- 
gratory voters.  .         .         ,  ..... 

9.  The  Constitution  o!  the  United  States  should  be  amended  to  strengthen  tiie  safeguards  of  civil 
and  political  liberty,  and  to  remove  all  obstacles  to  Industrial  and  social  reform,  and  reconstruction,  In- 
cluding the  changes  enumerated  In  this  programme,  in  keeping  with  the  will  and  interest  of  the  people.  Ii, 
should  be  made  amendable  by  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  the  nation  upon  their  own  initiative,  or  upou  the 
Initiative  of  Congress. 

}.     Foreign  Relations. 

1.  All  claims  of  the  United  States  against  allied  countries  for  loans  made  during  the  war  should  be 
cancelled  upon  the  understanding  that  all  war  debts  among  such  countries  shall  likewise  bo  cancelled.  The 
largest  possible  credit  In  food,  raw  material  and  machinery  should  be  extended  to  the  stricken  nations  of 
Europe  in  order  to  help  them  rebuild  the  ruined  world.  

2.  Tlie  Government  of  the  United  States  should  initiate  a  movement  to  dissolve  the  mischievous 
organization  called  tne  "League  of  Nations"  and  to  create  an  international  parliament,  composed  of  demo- 
cratically elected  representatives  of  ail  nations  of  the  world,  based  upon  the  recognition  of  their  equal  rights, 
the  principles  of  self-determination,  the  right  to  national  existence  of  colonies  and  other  dependencies,  free- 
dom of  international  trade  and  trade  routes  by  land  and  sea,  and  universal  disarmament,  and  be  charged 
with  revising  the  Treaty  of  Peace  on  the  principles  of  justice  and  conciliation. 

3.  The  United  States  should  Immediately  make  peace  vvith  the  Central  Powers  and  open  commercial 
and  diplomatic  relations  with  Russia  under  the  Soviet  Government.  It  should  promptly  recognize  the 
independence  of  the  Irish  Republic.  .        „      ,      ,,.,.,,      ,  ,,      t.„.  a.„  _. 

■4.  The  United  States  should  make  and  proclaim  it  a  fixed  principle  in  its  foreign  policy  t^hat  Ameri- 
can capltalLsts  who  acquire  concessions  or  make  investments  in  foreign  coimtries  do  so  at  their  own  risk, 
and  under  no  chrcumstances  should  our  government  enter  into  diplomatic  negotiations  or  controversies 
or  resort  to  armed  conflicts  on  account  of  foreign  property  claims  of  American  capitalists. 

«.     Fiscal. 

1.  All  war  debts  and  other  debts  of  the  Federal  Government  should  immediately  be  paid  to  full,  the 
funds  for  such  payment  to  be  raised  by  means  of  a  progressive  property  tax.  whose  bm-den  should  fall  upon 
the  rich  and  particularly  upon  great  fortunes  made  during  the  war.  y,^  , ,  x,^  i„„i^h  t^  nrAvirf. 

2.  A  standing  progressive  income  tax  and  a  graduated  Inheritance  tax  should  be  levied  to  provide 
tor  all  needs  of  the  government,  including  the  cost  of  Its  increasing  social  and  Industrial  functions. 

3.  The  unearned  Increment  of  land  should  be  taxed,  all  land  held  out  of  use  should  be  taxed  at  full 

rental  value.  SOCIALIST  DECLARATION  OF  PRINCIPLES.  1920. 

The  convention  also  adopted  the  following  Declaration  of  Principles:  ,„,i„~-,-.h  fr«m 

ThI  Socialist  Party  of  the  United  States  demands  that  the  country  and  its  wealth  be  redeemed  rrom 
the  control  of  private  interests  and  turned  over  to  the  people  to  be  administered  for  the  e<iuabeneflt  of  alt 
America  Is  not  owned  bythe  American  people  Our  so-called  national  )';et'^h  is  not  the  wealUi  of  th^ 
but  of  the  privileged  few.  These  are  the  ruling  classes  of  America.  They  are  small  to  numbers  but  they 
dominate  the  lives  and  shape  the  destinies  of  their  fellow  men.  They  own  the  Poople  a  Jobs  and  determ^e 
their  wages'  they  control  the  markets  of  the  world  and  fix  the  prices  of  farm  products;  they  own  their  own 
hXes^and^flx  their  i"nts;  they  own  their  food  and  set  its  cost;  they  own  their  press  and  formulate  their 
convlettons  they  own  the  government  and  make  their  laws;  they  own  their  schools  and  mould  their  minds 
Amiind  and  about  the  capitalist  class  cluster  the  numerous  and  varied  groups  of  the  population,  generally 
flpslena^ed^  the  "midme  classes  "T^^^  of  farm  owners,  small  merchants  and  manufacturers, 

p?SonLrand%eUefplid  emlioye^^^Their  economic  status  Is  often  precarloj^^    »at"of  rMi^e?! 
of  being  lifted  into  the  charmed  spheres  of  the  ruling  classes      Their  foc'al  psychology  is  that  of  ^^^^ 
of  the  wpalthv      As  a  rule  they  sell  their  gifts,  knowledge  and  efforts  to  the  capitaust  inteiesw.      iney  are 
^unch  UDhoTders  of  the  exlstVg  o^^^      of  social  Inequalities.     The  bulic  of  the  American  Peop  e  Is  com- 
?iS!Pd  of  wTkers---worker3^  farm  and  in  the  factory.  In  mines  and  mills,  on  .ships  and  railroads,  lo 

IZi  and^'coumlng  houses,Vs''chSol9  aSi  In  personal  service  workers  of  hand  and  bra  n  aU  men  and  women 
who  render  useful  service  to  the  community  in  the  countless  ramified  ways  of  ™"°«I"  ^'y,"'''J^"Ji" 
Save  Zde  Amerlcrwha^  It  Is.    They  sustain  America  from  day  to  day      They  he.ir  most  of  the  burdens 
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of  life  and  enjoy  but  few  of  Its  pleasures.  They  create  the  enormous  wealth  of  the  country  but  live  in  con- 
stant dread  of  poverty.  They  feed  and  clothe  the  rich,  and  yet  bow  to  their  alleged  superiority.  They  keep 
alive  the  industries  but  have  no  say  In  their  management.  Tney  constitute  the  majority  of  the  people  but  have 
no  control  in  the  government.  Despite  the  forms  of  political  equality  the  workers  of  the  United  States 
are  virtually  a  subject  class. 

The  Socialist  Party  is  the  party  of  the  workers.  It  espouses  their  cause  because  in  the  workers  lies  the 
hope  of  the  political,  economic  and  social  redemption  of  the  country.  The  ruling  class  and  their  retainers 
cannot  be  expected  to  change  the  iniquitous  system  of  which  they  are  the  beneficiaries.  Individual  members 
of  these  classes  often  join  in  the  struggle  against  the  capitalist  order  from  motives  of  personal  idealism,  but 
whole  classes  have  never  been  known  to  abdicate  their  rule  and  surrender  their  privileges  for  the  mere  sake 
of  social  justice.  The  workers  alone  have  a  direct  and  compelling  interest  in  abolishing  the  present  profit 
system.  The  Socialist  Party  desires  the  workers  of  America  to  take  the  economic  and  political  power  from 
the  capitalist  class,  not  that  they  may  establish  themselves  as  a  new  ruling  class,  but  in  order  that  all  class 
divisioas  may  be  abolished  forever. 

To  perform  this  supreme  social  task  the  workers  must  be  organized  as  a  political  party  of  their  own. 
They  must  realize  that  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  Parties  are  the  political  instruments  of  the 
master  classes,  and  equally  pledged  to  uphold  and  perpetuate  capitalism.  They  must  be  trained  to  use  the 
ballot  box  to  vote  out  the  tools  of  the  capitalist  and  middle  classes  and  to  vote  in  representatives  of  the 
workers.  A  true  political  party  of  labor  must  be  founded  upon  the  uncompromising  demand  for  the  com- 
plete socialization  of  the  Industries.  That  means  doing  away  with  the  private  ownership  of  the  sources 
and  instruments  of  wealth  production  and  distribution,  abolishing  workless  incomes  in  the  form  of  profits, 
interest  or  rents,  transforming  the  whole  able-bodied  pot)ulation  of  the  country  into  useful  workers,  and 
securing  to  all  workers  the  full  social  value  of  their  work. 

The  Socialist  Party  is  such  a  political  party.  It  strives  by  means  of  political  methods,  including  the 
action  of  its  representatives  in  the  Legislatures  and  other  public  offices,  to  force  the  enactment  of  such  meas- 
ures as  will  Immediately  benefit  the  workers,  raise  their  standard  of  life,  increase  tlieir  power  and  stiffen 
their  resistance  to  capitalist  aggression.  Its  purpose  is  to  secure  a  majority  in  Congress  and  in  every  State 
Legislature,  to  win  the  principal  executive  and  judicial  offices,  to  become  the  dominant  and  controlling  party, 
and  when  in  power  to  transfer  to  the  ownership  by  tl;e  people  of  industries,  beginning  with  those  of  a  public 
character,  such  as  banking,  insurance,  mining,  tr.ansportation  and  communication,  as  well  as  the  trustified 
Industries,  and  extending  the  process  to  all  other  industries  susceptible  of  collective  ownership,  as  rapidly 
as  their  technical  conditions  will  permit.  It  also  proposes  to  socialize  the  system  of  public  education  and 
health  and  all  activities  and  institutions  vitally  affecting  the  public  needs  and  welfare,  including  dwelling 
houses.  The  Socialist  programme  advocates  the  socialization  of  all  large  farming  estates  and  land  used  for 
industrial  and  public  purposes  as  well  as  all  instrumentalities  for  storing,  preserving  and  marketing  farm 
products.  It  does  not  cont,?mplate  interference  with  the  private  possession  of  land  actually  used  and  culti- 
vated by  occupants.  The  Socialist  Party,  when  in  political  control,  proposes  to  reorganize  the  government 
in  form  and  substance  so  as  to  change  it  from  a  tool  of  repression  into  an  instrument  of  social  and  industrial 
service.  It  afftrms  a  fundamental  truth  of  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence,  tiiat  when  a  govern- 
"ment  fails  to  serve  us,  or  becomes  destructive  of  human  happiness,  "it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or 
abolish  it  and  to  institute  a  new  government,  laying  its  foundations  in  such  principles,  and  organizing  its 
powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness." 

The  Socialist  transformation  cannot  be  successfully  accomplished  by  political  victories  alone.  The  re- 
organization of  the  industries  upon  the  basis  of  social  operation  and  co-operative  effort  will  require  an  intelli- 
gent and  disciplined  working  class,  skilled  not  only  In  the  processes  of  physical  work  but  also  in  the  technical 
problems  of  management.  This  indispensable  training  the  workers  can  best  gain  as  a  result  of  their  con- 
stant efforts  to  secure  a  greater  share  in  the  management  of  industries  through  their  labor  unions  and  co-op- 
eratives. These  economic  organizations  of  labor  have  also  an  immediate  practice  and  vital  function.  Their 
daily  struggles  for  betterment  in  the  sphere  of  their  respective  industries  supplement  and  reinforce  the  politi- 
cal efforts  of  the  Socialist  Party  in  the  same  general  direction,  and  their  great  eronomic  power  may  prove  a 
formidable  weapon  for  safeguarding  the  political  rights  of  labor.  The  Socialist  Party  does  not  intend  to 
interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  labor  unions,  but  will  always  support  them  In  their  economic  struggle. 
In  order,  however,  that  such  struggle  might  attain  the  maximum  of  effleiency  and  success,  the  Socialists  favor 
the  organization  of  workers  along  lines  of  industrial  unionism,  in  closest  organic  co-operation,  as  an  organized 
working  class  body. 

The  Socialist  Party  does  not  seek  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  the  family,  as  such,  but  promises 
to  make  family  life  fuller,  nobler  and  happier  by  removing  the  sordid  factor  of  economic  dependence  of  woman 
on  man,  and  by  assuring  to  all  members  of  the  family  greater  material  security,  and  more  leisure  to  cultivate 
the  joys  of  the  home.  The  Socialist  Party  adheres  strictly  to  the  principle  of  complete  separation  of  state 
and  church.  It  recognizes  the  right  of  voluntary  communities  of  citizens  to  maintain  religious  institutions 
and  to  worship  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience.  The  Socialist  Party  seeks  to  attain  its  end  by 
orderly  and  constitutional  methods,  so  long  as  the  ballot  box,  tne  ritrht  of  representation  and  civil  liberties 
are  maintained.  Violence  is  not  the  weapon  of  the  Socialist  Party  but  of  the  short-sighted  representatives 
of  the  ruling  classes,  who  stupidly  believe  that  social  movements  and  ideals  can  be  destroyed  by  brutal  phys- 
ical repression.     The  socialists  dep'end  upon  education  and  organizition  of  the  m?.s.ses. 

The  domination  of  the  privile'Ted  classes  has  been  so  strong,  that  they  have  succeeded  In  persuading  their 
credulous  fellow  citizens  ttiat  they,  the  despoilers  of  America,  .are  tlie  only  true  Americans;  that  their  selfish 
class  interests  are  the  sacred  interests  of  the  nation;  that  only  those  that  submit  supinely  to  their  oppressive 
rule  are  loyal  and  patriotic  citizens,  and  that  all  who  oppose  their  exactions  and  pretensions  arc  traitors  to 
their  country.  The  Socialists  emphatically  reject  this  fraudulent  notion  of  patriotism.  The  Socialist  Fartj. 
gives  its  service  and  allegiance  to  the  mass  of  the  American  peopia,  the  vorking  classes,  but  this  interest  is 
not  limited  to  America  alone.  In  modern  civilization  the  destinies  of  all  nations  are  inextricably  interwoven. 
No  nation  can  be  prosperous  and  happy  while  its  neighbors  are  poor  and  miserable.  No  nation  can  be  truly 
free  if  other  nations  are  enslaved.  The  ties  of  international  interdenendence  and  solidarity  are  particularly 
vital  among  the  working  classes.  In  all  tlie  advanced  co'.in tries  of  t":ie  world  the  working  classes  are  en- 
gaged in  the  identical  struggle  for  political  and  economic  freedom,  and  the  success  or  failure  of  each  is  im- 
mediately reflected  upon  the  progress  and  fortunes  of  all. 

The  Socialist  Party  is  opposed  to  militarism  and  to  wars  among  nations.  Modern  wars  are  generally 
caused  by  commercial  and  financial  rivalries  and  intrigues  of  the  capitalist  interests  in  different  countries. 
They  are  made  by  the  ruling  classes  and  fought  by  the  masses.  They  bring  wealth  and  power  to  the  privileged 
few  and  sufferini?,  death  and  desolation  to  the  many.  They  cripple  the  struggles  of  the  workers  for  political 
rights,  material  improvement  and  social  justice  and  tend  to  sever  the  bonds  of  solidarity  between  them  and 
their  brothers  in  other  countries. 

The  Socialist  movement  is  a  world  struggle  in  behalf  of  human  civilization.  The  Socialist  Party  of  the 
United  States  co-operates  with  similar  parties  in  other  countries,  and  extends  to  them  its  full  support  in  their 
struggles,  confident  that  the  class-conscious  workers  all  over  the  world  will  eventually  secure  the  powers  of 
government  in  their  I'espectlve  countries,  abolish  the  oppression  and  chaos,  the  .strife  and  bloodshed  of  in- 
ternational capitalism,  and  establish  a  federation  of  Socialist  republics,  co-operating  with  each  other  for  the 
benefit  of  the  human  race  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of  the  world. 

The  Socialist  National  Convention,  on  May  14,  adopted  the  majority  report  of  its  Committee  on  For- 
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ACTION    ON    THIRD    INTERNATIONALIi— C'ore/fnt/cd. 


elgn  Relations,  presented  by  Morris  HlUqult,  tleclarlng  the  adherence  of  the  Socialist  Party  of  America  V' 
the  Third  Internationale,  organized  and  dominated  by  Lenlne.  Trotzky  and  the  Communist  Party  of  Russia, 
with  instructions  to  its  International  delegates  to  insist  that  no  special  method  tor  the  attainment  of  the  Social- 
ist Commonwealth,  such  as  the  "dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,"  bo  Imposed  as  a  condition  of  aflfllLition. 
The  delegates  were  also  Instructed  to  participate  In  movements  looking  to  the  union  of  all  Socialist  organiza- 
tions In  the  world  into  one  Internationale.  The  Socialists  of  France,  Great  Britain  and  Germany  have  refused 
to  affiliate  with  the  Third  Internationale.  Upon  the  plea  of  Mr.  HlHauit  that  its  adoption  would  necessitate 
a  change  in  the  method  of  the  Socialist  Party  of  America  from  one  of  political  action  to  a  programme  of 
violence  and  a  recurrence  of  the  street  fighting  and  barricades  of  the  Paris  Commune,  the  convention  vot^d 
down  the  ultra-radical  substitute  offered  by  J.  Louis  Engdahl  of  Illinois  and  William  F.  Quick  of  Wlsconslu 
as  a  minority  of  the  committee,  merely  reaffirming  the  adherence  of  llie  party  to  the  Third  Jnternatlonalo 
without  any  qualification.     This  substitute  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  90  to  40. 


NEV/    YORK    STATE    SOCIALIST    PLATFORM    OF    1920. 

(Adopted  .Inly  4,  at  New  Yni-k  City.) 
J'reamhU. 

The  Socialist  Party  of  New  York,  in  State  Convention  assembled,  leafTlrms  its  allegiauoo  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  International  Socialism.  Wo  indorse  the  n:itionaI  platform  and  declaration  of  principles  of  the 
Socialist  Party  of  America.  In  this  connection  we  reiterate  the  declaration  of  the  1920  natiooal  platform: 
that  the  United  tUates  siiould  immediately  make  peace  with  the  Central  Powers  and  open  commercial  and 
diplomatic  relations  with  Russia  under  the  Soviet  Government,  and  that  it  should  promptly  recognize  the 
Independence  oi  the  Irish  Republic. 

The  National  Camviiion. 

Wo  hail  with  enthusiasm  the  selection  of  Eugene  V.  Debs  and  Seymour  Stedman  to  be  our  strindard 
bearers  in  this  historic  campaign.  To  them  and  to  our  party  at  large  we  pledge  our  utmost  efforts  In  tha 
struggle  for  industrial  democracy.  We  shall  continue  this  struggle  until  the  Inevitable  victory  has  been 
achieved,  until  the  working  classes  have  been  awakened,  educated  and  organized,  until  they  have  wrested 
political  and  economic  power  out  of  the  hands  of  the  exploiters  and  the  profiteers  and  have  robullt  the  whole 
social  order,  putting  an  end  to  private  ownership  of  the  means  by  which  the  people  live,  and  thereby  put- 
ting an  end  to  tlie  class  struggle  and  class  rule. 

The  Socialist  Programme. 

While  thus  striving  always  for  the  complete  socialization  of  the  socially  necessary  means  of  wealth 
production,  we  shall  at  the  same  time  work  for  every  measure  by  which  the  material,  social  and  intellectual 
conditions  of  the  working  people  may  be  immediately  improved,  their  civil  and  political  rights  maintained 
and  their  capacity  for  organized  action  increased,  or  by  which  the  powers  of  government  may  be  brousht 
more  fully  under  popular  control  and  directed  to  the  solution  of  economic  problem.?. 

Capitalist  Misgovernme?it. 

The  capitalist  class,  by  controlling  the  old  political  parties,  controls  the  powers  Of  government  and 
uses  them  to  secure  and  entrench  its  position.  ^     ^  ..    .  .,^,    r,^  .     w 

During  the  last  two  years  the  old  parties,  jomtly  controllmg  the  Governmeni,  of  tlU3  Stat«,  have  pros- 
tituted its  functions  to  the  interests  of  capital,  have  ignored  th.e  just  demands  of  the  workers,  have  made 
war  upon  the  fundamental  rights  of  the  people  even  more  shamelessly  than  ever  In  the  past. 

Socialists  in  the  Legislature. 

In  the  Legislature  from  1916  to  1919  the  Socialist  delegation  alone  stood  forth  with  a  constructive 
programme  calculated  to  relieve  the  people  from  the  high  cost  of  living  and  other  evils  resulting  ftrom  the  war 
and  to  pi-otect  the  natural  resources  of  the  State  against  the  raids  of  capitalist  monopoly.  Republicans 
luid  Democrats  united  to  kill  these  proposals. 

Growth  of  Socialism. 

But  the  attitude  of  the  Socialist  Party  commanded  the  attention  and  respect  of  thousands  of  thinking 
workers  in  the  cities  and  the  rural  portions  of  tJio  State.  Despite  all  the  lawless  and  dishonest  efforts  of  the 
Lusk  committee  and  the  Attorney  General's  office,  despite  old  party  fusion  in  all  the  strong  Socialist  dis- 
tricts, the  Socialist  vote  was  enormously  increased  and  a  larger  group  of  Socialists  were  sent  back  to  the 

The  Old  Parties  at  Albany. 

The  Legislature  of  1920  will  live  with  an  evil  name  in  history.  No  representative  body  ever  within 
so  short  a  space  of  time  committed  so  much  treason  to  the  institutions  it  was  sworn  to  uphold;  and  none 
ever  did  less  good  to  offset  its  misdeeds.  ,  .    ,         ,.  j  ,         ,         i,. 

While  ruthlessly  slaughtering  almost  all  bills  offered  m  the  interest  of  the  urban  and  rural  workers,  it 
devoted  the  greater  part  of  Its  time  to  concerted  effort  to  destroy  the  Socialist  Party  whose  growth  was 
threatening  capitalist  domination,  to  tlirottle  public  discussion,  to  suppress  all  freedom  in  education,  and 
to  render  Impossible  the  settlement  of  economic  and  social  questions  through  the  peaceful  and  orderly  proc- 
ess of  political  action.  ..„,,,., 

The  Ouster  of  the  Socialist  Assemblymm. 

When  the  A.ssemblv  by  the  combined  votes  of  Republicans  and  Democrats  and  in  violation  of  explicit 
constitutional  guarantees  unsealed  the  whole  duly  elected  and  qualified  delegation  of  s.  duly  recognized 
political  party,  solely  and  simply  because  of  the  political  and  economic  principles  upon  wLioh  they  had 
been  elected  to  office;  when  the  Assembly  and  Senate  then  proceeded  to  pass  bills  which  their  spokesmen 
brazenly  admitted  to  be  unconstitutional,  with  the  aim  of  destroying  that  party  and  its  educational  work, 
the  capitalist  legislators  thereby  paid  the  Socialist  Party  the  highest  compliment  It  could  receive— they 
acknowledged  that  its  argument  cannot  be  answered  wltn  arguments,  but  only  wit  i  brute  force. 
-  But  they  did  more  than  this.  They  exposed  the  true  nature  o  the  capitalLst  sy.stem  In  aB  Its  naked 
deformity.  They  demonstrated  that  political  liberty  cannot  survive  unless  industrial  liberty  'a  added 
thereto.  Either  we  must  go  forward  toward  Socialism,  or  our  economic  rules  will  destroy  such  measure 
of  self-government  as  we  already  possess. 

The  Protest  of  Labor. 

In  response  to  a  storm  of  protest  from  labor  organizations  of  every  kind  and  from  all  who  still  <;''crisli 
traditions  of  political  decency  and  fair  play,  the  Governor  vetoed  the  five  bills.  But  there  la  no  assurance 
ihat  the  vKower  Win  be  used  in  Uki  manner  again.  Unless  the  political  parties  which  sponsored  those 
bllte  and  which  ousted  the  Socialist  Assemblymen  receive  a  telling  rebuke  at  the  polls  this  y Mr  they  may 
beexpectrd  not  only  to  re-enact  those  measures,  but  to  go  on  with  the  further  programme  of  reaction  hlcli 
has  already  been  prepared— to  rob  the  wage  workers  and  working  farmers  of  their  hard-woB  rights  of  or- 
ganized action  on  the  economic  field. 
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TEXT    OF    THE   PLATFORM— Conttowed. 

The  Awakening  of  the  American  Workers. 

In  this  year  of  unreal  the  workers  have  given  every  Indication  that  they  distrust  equally  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  Parties.     This  distrust  is  well  founded  upon  the  bitter  experience  of  the  past. 

In  placing  our  candidates  in  the  fleld  for  all  public  offices  that  are  to  be  filled  at  the  approaching  elec- 
tions, we  confidently  expect  that  the  workers  of  this  State,  enlightened  by  their  experience  of  capitalist 
extortion  and  of  political  outrage,  will  rally  as  never  before  to  the  support  of  the  Socialist  Party,  the  one 
party  which  clearly  and  fully  represents  their  class  interests  on  the  political  field. 

Working  Programme. 

All  candidates  of  the  Socialist  Party,  when  elected  to  offlce,  will  vote  and  work  for  the  adoption  of  such 
measures  as  the  following,  not  only  for  the  immediate  relief  of  passing  evils,  but  also  as  preparatory  to  the 
full  realization  of  the  Socialist  ideal. 

Housing. 

1.  Legislation  which  shall  enable  municipalities  to  acquire  land,  construct  dwellings  on  public  ac- 
count, and  lease  them  at  rents  calculated  to  cover  cost  of  upkeep  and  replacement,  but  without  profit, 
thus  solving  tlie  now  growlngly  acute  housing  prablem. 

Municipal  Trading. 

2.  Establishment  of  a  comprehensive  system  by  which  the  State  in  conjunction  with  municipalities 
and  co-operative  societies  shall  deal  on  a  large  scale  in  food  and  other  necessaries  of  life,  buying  directly 
from  the  producers  and  selling  directly  to  the  consumers  at  cost,  thus  eliminating  the  capitalist  middle- 
men, stimulating  production  and  diminishing  the  cost  of  living. 

Collective  Ownership. 

3.  The  rp.pld  extension  of  State  and  municipal  ownership  and  operation  of  transportation  and  storage 
plants,  of  lighting  and  other  s*=called  public  utilities  and  of  industrial  establishments,  beginning  with  those 
wnich  are  already  most  largely  monopolized  and  those  which  have  to  do  with  the  production  of  the  prime 
necessaries  of  life. 

Conservation. 

4.  The  conservation  by  the  State  of  the  forests,  mineral  deposits  and  sources  of  water  power  which 
It  still  owns,  the  reclamation  of  such  as  have  been  voted  away  and  the  exploitation  of  these  resources  by  the 
State,  not  for  profit,  but  for  the  production  of  raw  materials  and  power  to  be  sold  at  cost. 

Workers'  Control. 

5.  The  administration  of  these  socialized  enterprises  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  mixed  boards  com- 
posed partly  of  delegates  elected  by  the  workers  in  the  respective  industries,  and  partly  of  delegates  represent- 
ing the  population  as  ?.  whole. 

Labor  Legislation. 

6.  Legislation  which  will  clearly  exempt  labor  unions  from  prosecution  under  the  so-called  anti-trust 
laws,  and  will  assure  them  of  the  right  of  collective  bargaining  in  the  sale  of  their  labor  power. 

Farmers'  Organization. 

7.  Lei?islation  which  will  clearly  .assure  to  working  farmers  the  right  to  organize  for  collective  bar- 
gaining in  the  sale  of  their  produce  In  order  to  protect  themselves  against  capitalist  monopoly  in  trade  and 
transportation. 

Strike  Legislation. 

8.  Legislation  guaranteeing  labor  the  right  to  organize  and  strike,  free  from  interference  by  the  courts, 
through  the  power  of  injunctions. 

Repeal  of  War  Latvs. 

9.  Repeal  of  the  war  emergency  laws  concerning  military  service  and  military  training  in  the  schools 
and  repeal  of  the  so-called  criminal  anarchy  law,  which  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  in  practice  a  law  lor  the 
suppression  of  free  speech  and  for  the  promotion  of  spies  and  provocators. 

Industrial  Representation. 

10.  Amendment  of  the  State  Constitution  and  of  the  laws  governing  municipalities  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  Introduce  the  principle  of  occupational  as  well  as  geographical  representation  in  the  legislative  bodies 
and  administrative  boards;  to  Introduce  the  referendum  and  the  power  of  recall;  and  to  take  away  from  the 
courts  the  power  to  declare  laws  unconstitutional. 


SOCIALIST    LABOR    NATIONAL    CONVENTION    OF    1920. 

The  Socialist  Labor  Party's  National  Convention  was  held  May  5-10,  1920,  at  Chateau  Hall,  E.  86th 
Street,  New  York  City.  There  was  a  different  chairman  every  day.  There  were  approximately  50  dele- 
gates, from  20  States,  representing  mining  and  Industrial  centres,  for  the  most  part.  The  convention 
nominated  for  the  Presidency  William  \V.  Co.x  of  St.  Louis,  formerly  a  miner  but  latterly  organizer  for 
the  Workers'  International  Industrial  Union.  The  Vice  Presidential  nominee  was  August  Gillhaus,  Brook- 
lyn, a  stationary  engineer.     Cox  was  a  delegate  at  the  convention.    The  following  platform  was  adopted: 

NATIONAL   SOCIALIST   LABOR   PARTY   PLATFORM. 

The  world  stands  upon  the  threshold  of  a  new  social  order.  The  capitalist  system  of  production  and 
distribution  is  doomed;  capitalist  appropriation  of  labor's  product  forces  the  bulk  of  mankind  into  wage 
slavery,  throws  society  into  the  convulsions  of  the  class  struggle,  and  momentarily  threatens  to  ensulf 
humanity  in  chaos  and  disaster.  At  this  crucial  period  in  history  the  Socialist  Labor  Parly  of  America, 
In  15th  National  Convention  assembled,  reaffirming  its  former  platform  declarations,  calls  upon  the  workers 
to  rally  around  the  banner  of  the  Socialist  Labor  Party,  the  only  party  in  this  country  that  blazes  the  trail 
to  the  Workers'  Industrial  Republic. 

Since  the  advent  of  civilization  human  society  has  been  divided  into  classes.  Each  new  form  of 
society  has  come  into  being  with  a  definite  purpose  to  fulfill"  in  the  progress  of  the  human  race.  Each  has 
been  born,  has  grown,  developed,  prospered,  become  old,  outworn,  and  has  finally  been  overthrown.  Each 
society  has  developed  within  itself  the  germs  of  its  own  destruction  as  well  as  the  germs  which  went  to 
make  up  the  society  of  the  future. 

The  capitalist  system  rose  during  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centuries  by  the  over- 
throw of  feudalism.  Its  great  and  all-important  mission  in  the  development  of  man  was  to  Improve, 
develop,  and  concentrate  the  moans  of  production  and  distribution,  thus  creating  a  system  of  co-opera- 
tive production.  This  work  was  completed  In  advanced  capitalist  countries  about  the  besinning  of  the 
twentieth  century.  That  moment  capitalism  had  fulfilled  its  historic  mission,  and  from  that  moment 
the  Capitalist  class  became  a  class  of  parasites. 
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TEXT    OF   THE   PI.ATFORM— Continued 

In  the  course  of  human  progress  mankind  haa  passed,  through  class  rule,  private  property  aiid  In- 
dividualism in  production  and  exchange,  from  the  enforced  and  Inevitable  want,  misery,  poverty  iand 
Ignorance  of  savagery  and  barbarism  to  the  affluence  and  high  productive  capacity  of  civilization.  For 
all  practical  purposes,  co-operative  production  has  now  superseded  individual  production. 

Capitalism  no  longer  promotes  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  n\imber  It  no  longer  spells  prog" 
resa,  but  reaction.  Private  production  carries  with  it  private  ownnraiii])  of  tiie  products.  Production 
Is  carried  on,  not  to  supply  the  needs  of  humanity,  but  for  the  prolit  of  the  individual  owner,  the  company, 
or  the  trust.  The  worker,  not  receiving  the  full  product  of  his  labor,  can  not  buy  back  all  he  produces. 
The  capitalist  wastes  part  in  riotous  living;  ttie  rest  must  find  a  foreign  market.  By  the  opening  of  the 
twentieth  century  the  capitalist  world — England,  America  Germany,  France,  .T.apan,  China,  etc. — wa3 
producing  at  a  mad  rate  for  the  world  market.  A  capitalist  deadlock  of  markets  brought  en  In  1914  the 
capit.ilist  collapse  popul.arly  known  as  the  World.  War.  The  capit-ilisr  world  ojinnot  extricate  itself  out 
of  tiie  debris.     America  to-day  is  choking  under  the  weight  of  her  own  gold  and  producta. 

This  situation  has  livought  on  the  present  stage  of  human  misery — starvation,  want.  cold,  disease, 
pestiience,  and  war.  This  state  is  brought  about  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  when  the  earth  can  be  made  to 
yieUi  liundred-fold,  when  the  machinery  of  production  la  made  to  multiply  human  energy  and  Ingenuity 
by  tlie  hundred.  The  present  state  of  misery  exists  solely  because  the  mode  of  production  rebels  against 
the  mode  of  exchange.  Private  properly  in  the  means  of  life  has  become  a  social  crime  The  land  waa 
made  by  no  man;  the  modern  macliines  are  the  result  of  'ho  combined  ingenuity  of  the  human  race  from 
timi'  immemorial;  the  laud  can  be  made  to  yield  and  the  machines  can  be  sot  in  motion  only  by  the  col- 
leol.ivo  effort  of  the  workers.  Progress  demands  the  collective  ownership  of  the  land  on  and  the  tools  wltll 
whio'i  to  proiiuce  the  necessities  oX  life.  Tlie  owner  of  the  means  of  life  lo-day  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
a  higiiwaj'man;  ne  stands  wll!>  hi.s  gun  before  society's  temple;  it  depends  upon  him  whether  the  million 
mn.ss  may  work,  e.aru,  cat,  and  live.  The  capitalist  system  of  production  and  exchange  muat  be  eupplauted 
if  progress  is  to  continue. 

In  place  of  tl«e  capitalist  system  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  aims  to  substitute  a  system  of  social  owner- 
ship of  the  means  of  production,  industrially  administered  by  the  workers,  who  assume  control  and  dlreo 
tion  .-,3  well  as  operation  of  their  industrial  affairs. 

We  therefore  call  upon  the  wage  workers  to  organize  themselves  into  a  revolutlonery  political  organ- 
ization under  the  banner  of  the  Socialist  Labor  Party;  .Tud  to  organize  themselves  likewise  upon  the  In- 
duslriiLl  field  into  a  Socialist  industrial  imion,  as  now  exemplified  by  the  Workers  International  Indus- 
trial TTnion,  in  keeping  with  their  political  aims. 

And  we  also  call  upon  all  other  intelligent  citizens  to  place  themselves  squarely  upon  the  ground  of 
working  class  Interests,  and  join  us  in  this  mighty  and  noble  work  of  tmman  emancipation,  30  that  we  may 
put  .summary  end  to  the  existing  barbarous  class  conflict  by  placinpr  the  land  and  all  the  means  of  produc- 
tion, transportation,  and  distribution  into  tlie  hands  of  the  people'  as  a  collective  body  o.nd  substitvillng 
Industrial  Selt-Government  for  the  present  state  of  planless  production,  industrial  war  and  oocial  disorder 
— a  government  in  which  every  worker  shall  have  the  free  exercise  and  full  benefit  ol  bis  faeulties,  mul« 
tiplied  by  all  the  modern  factors  of  civilization. 

Ilie  convention,  by  vote,  reaffirmed  the  position  of  the  National  Socialist  Labor  Party  In  1016,  fts 
follows: 

Ulieveas,  There  exist  to-day  in  the  United  States  two  conceptions  of  what  au  economic  organization 
of  liilior  should  be;  and  ,  ,  .    .    ^ 

Whereas,  One  concontlon — that  held  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  kindred  unions — 19 
that  li'e  organinatioii  sliouid  concede  the  ristit  of  capitailsu  to  own  and  control  industry,  and  should  be 
bum  upon  naiTOW  craft  lines  for  the  sole  purpose  of  protecting  its  members  in  their  employment  and  of 
securing  petty  improvements  lu  tUe  conditions  of  labor;  thus  becoming  a  mere  watch-your-job-and-boost- 
yoiir-nay"  organization;  and  .  ,    ,        .  ,  ,,   ,         , 

Whereas,  The  other  conception — that  held  only  by  the  Workers  International  Industrial  Union— ia 
that  tiie  economic  organization  of  labor  should  deny  tlie  right  of  capitalism  to  continue  !n  toe  ownership 
and  coiitrol  of  industry  and  that  it  should  be  built  upon  indusii  lai  lines,  not  'inly  with  the  >jlm  of  niore  ef- 
fei.ih'cly  co-onerating  in  tlie  daily  .struggle  against  the  employing  chi.ss,  but  for  the  supreme  purpose  ot 
taki'!«  jjossefsion  of  the  industries  and  operating  tliem  in  the  interests  of  society  as  a  whole,  and 

SViiereas.  Neutrality"  toward  economic  organizations  of  laboi  on  the  part  of  a  political  piiriy  of 
Socialism  is  eciuivalent  to  neutralitv  toward  organizations  that  endorse  and  support  the  system  of  private 
ownersliip  of  tlie  socrvl  means  of  producing  wealth,  the  system  which  liie  party  is  fighting,  atid 

Whereas.  The  bona  fide  or  revolutionary  Socialist  movement  needs  the  economic  as  well  as  the  political 
organization  of  labor,  the  latter  for  propaganda  and  as  a  civilized  meins  of  registering  public  opinion  tinougli 
the  ballot;  the  former  as  the  only  conceivable  organized  force  without  which  all  ballot  la  impoteiu  ana 
which  force  is  essential  for  ultimately  locking  out  the  capitalist  class  from  the  industries,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  tiie  Socialist  Labor  Party  do  all  in  its  power  to  sliow  Ine  fallacy  of  craft  unionism  and 
urge  the  workers  to  organize  industrially  on  the  principles  of  the  Workers'   International  Industrial  union. 

PARRpIER-LABOR    party    national    CONVENTJOM,    1920. 

TiiB  Farmer-Labor  Part;  was  formed  at  a  convention  of  Forty-oighters  and  otners,  which  opened 
at  C '.lo-tgo  July  11,  1020.  Senator  R.  M.  La  FoUette  of  Wisconsin  declined  to  head  it  national  ticket. 
Several  of  the  factions  in  the  convention,  which  included  Single  Taxejs,  split  and  quit.  The  ha.ance. 
July  15.  nominated  for  Pres^ident,  Parley  P.  Christensen  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  for  VIco  President.  Max 
S    Haves  of  Cleveland,  Ohio 

FARMER-LABOR    PARTY    NATION \L    PLATFORM.    1920. 
PREAMBLE. 

Til"  American  Declaration  of  Independence,  adopted  July  4.  1776.  slates  that  governments  arc  in- 
stituted to  secure  to  the  people  tlie  rights  '>f  life,  liberty  and  pursuit  of  happiness  and  that  sovernmcnts 
derive  their  iiist  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

U^Inocracy  ciiinot  exist  unie^s  all  power  Is  preserved  to  ihe  people.  The  only  excwa  ?or  the  eMstence 
of  government  Is  to  serve,  not  to  rule,  the  people.  .  .     ,  ,    .„,,,,„  „, 

i.i  the  United  States  of  America,  the  power  of  government,  the  priceless  and  Inalienable  herltai-e  of 
the  periple,  has  been  si/ilen  from  the  peoplfr-has  been  seized  by  a  few  men  WiocoiJtrol  the  wealth  of  the 
Nation  and  by  the  tools  of  tliese  men,  maintained  by  them  in  public  offlco  to  do  tlieir  bidding. 

The  administrative  offices  of  the  Government  and  Congress  are  controlled  by  the  flimnclal  barona— 
even  tlio  courts  have  been  prostituted— and  the  people  as  a  result  of  this  usurpation  have  been  rc<luce(l 
to  economic  and  industrial  servitude.  ,•',,„  ,„„  „.,,i  .»,«  no/M.io  nm 

Under  the  prevailing  order  in  the  United  States,  wealth  Is  monopolized  by  a  few  atid  the  Peo:<io  are 
kept  In  poverty,  while  costs  of  living  mount  until  the  burden  of  providing  the  necessaries  of  lUe  Is  well- 

°'^' nSviiflhiS  robbed  the  people  first  of  their  power  and  then  of  "jol^-.j^^^'th^  th«  wieidere  of  fln.u^^^ 
power,  seeking  new  fields  of  exploitation,  have  committed  the  Government  of  the  United  BtateanwaiiiBt 
the  will  of  thi  people!  to  imperialistic  policies  and  seek  to  extend  theae  enterprises  to  suca  ICDgths  th.it 
our  Nation  to-day  stands  in  danger  of  becoming  an  empire  instead  of  a  republic. 
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TEXT    OF   THE    PLATFORM — Continued. 

Just  emerging  from  a  war  which  we  said  we  fought  to  extend  democracy  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  we 
find  ourselves  helpless  while  the  masters  ol  our  Government,  who  are  also  the  masters  of  industry  and  com- 
merce, league  tliemselves  wltli  the  masters  of  other  nations  to  prevent  self-determination  by  helples,s  people 
and  to  exploit  and  rob  them,  notwitiistanding  that  we  committed  ourselves  to  guaranty  of  self-govern- 
ment for  all  such  peoples. 

Following  tne  greedy  spectacle  of  the  Peace  Conference,  tlie  money-masters  feared  an  awakening  of 
the  people  which  threatened  to  exact  for  mankind  those  benefits  for  which  the  war  was  said  to  have  beon 
fought.  Thereupon  these  masters,  in  the  United  States,  through  their  puppets  In  public  office,  in  an 
effort  to  stifle  tree  discussion,  stripped  from  the  inhabitants  of  this  land,  rights  and  liberties  guaranteed 
under  American  doctrines  on  which  this  country  was  founded  and  guaranteed  also  by  the  P'ederal  Con- 
stitution. 

These  rights  and  liberties  must  be  restored  to  the  peoi)le. 

More  than  this  must  be  done.  All  power  to  govern  this  Nation  must  be  restored  to  the  people.  This 
involves  industrial  freedom,  for  political  democracy  is  only  an  empty  phrase  without  industrial  democracy. 
This  cannot  be  done  by  superficial,  palliative  measures  such  as  are  from  time  to  time  thrown  as  sops  to 
the  voters  by  the  Republican  and  Democratic  Parties.  Patchwork  cannot  repair  the  destruction  of  de- 
mocracy wTought  by  these  two  old  parties.     Reconstruction  is  necessary. 

Tl.e  invisil)l8  Government  of  the  United  States  maintains  the  two  old  parties  to  confuse  the  voters 
with  false  issues.  These  parties,  therefore,  cannot  seriously  attempt  reconstruction,  which,  to  be  effec- 
tive, mu.it  smash  to  atoms  the  mcyiey  power  of  the  proprietors  of  the  two  old  parties. 

Into  this  breach  step  the  amalgamated  groups  of  forward  looking  men  and  women  who  perform  useful 
work  with  hand  and  brain,  united  in  the  Farmer-Labor  Party  of  tlie  United  States  by  a  spontaneous  and 
irresistible  impulse  to  do  righteous  battle  for  democracy  against  its  despoilers,  and  more  especially  deter- 
mined to  function  together  because  of  the  exceptionally  brazen  defiance  shown  by  the  two  old  parties  in 
the  selection  of  tneir  candidates  and  the  writing  of  their  platforms  in  this  campaign.  This  party,  financed 
by  its  rank  a'ld  file  and  not  by  big  business,  sets  about  the  task  of  fundamental  reconstruction  of  democracy 
In  tlie  United  States,  to  restore  all  power  to  the  people  and  to  set  up  a  governmental  structure  that  will 
prevent  seizure   henceforth  of  that  power  by  a  few  unscrupulous  men. 

Tne  reconstruction  proposed  is  set  forth  in  the  following  platform  of  national  issues,  to  which  all  can- 
didates of  the  Farmer-Labor  Party  are  pledged: 

THE   PLATFORM. 
100  Per  Cent.  Americanism, 

1.  Restoration  of  civil  liberties  and  American  doctrines  and  their  preservation  inviolate.  Including 
free  speech,  free  press,  free  assemblage,  right  of  asylum,  equal  opportunity,  and  trial  by  Jury;  return  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  the  functions  tor  which  it  was  created,  to  the  end  that  laws  may  be  enforced 
without  favor  and  without  discrimination;  amnesty  for  all  persons  imprisoned  because  of  their  patriotic 
Insistence  upon  their  constitutional  guarantees,  industrial  activities  or  religious  beliefs;  repeal  of  all  so- 
called  "espion.age,"  "sedition,"  and  "criminal  syndicalist"  laws;  protection  of  the  right  of  all  workers  to 
strike,  and  strinping  from  the  courts  of  powers  unlawfully  usurped  by  them  and  used  to  defeat  'he  people 
and  foster  big  business,  especially  the  power  to  issue  anti-labor  injunctions  and  to  declare  unconstitutional 
laws  passed  by  Congress. 

To  Americanize  the  Federal  courts,  we  demand  that  Federal  judge.s  be  elected  for  terms  not  to  ex- 
ceed four  years,  subject  to  recall. 

As  Americanism  means  democracy,  suffrage  should  be  universal.  We  demand  immediate  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Nineteenth  Amendment  and  full,  unrestricted  political  rights  for  all  citizens,  regardless  of  sex, 
race,  color  or  creed,  and  for  civil  service  employes. 

Democracy  demands  also  that  the  people  be  equipped  with  the  Instruments  of  the  initiative,  referendum 
and  recall,  with  the  special  provision  that  war  may  not  be  declared,  except  in  cases  of  actual  military  In- 
vasion, before  referring  the  question  to  a  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

Abolish  Imperialism  at  Horae  and  Abroad. 

2.  Withdrawal  of  the  United  States  from  further  particijjation  (under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles)  In 
the  reduction  of  conquered  peoples  to  economic  or  political  subjection  to  the  small  groups  of  men  who 
manipulate  the  bulk  of  the  world's  wealth;  refusal  to  permit  our  Government  to  aid  In  the  exploitation  of 
tiie  weaker  people  of  the  earth  by  these  men;  refusal  to  permit  use  of  the  agencies  of  our  Government 
(through  dollar  diplomacy  or  other  means)  by  the  financial  interests  of  our  country  to  exploit  other  peoples, 
including  emphatic  refusal  to  go  to  war  with  Mexico  at  the  behest  of  Wall  Street;  recognition  of  the  elected 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Ireland  and  of  the  Government  established  by  the  Russian  people;  denial 
of  assistance,  financial,  military  or  otherwise,  for  foreign  armies  invading  these  countries,  and  an  embargo 
on  the  shipment  of  arras  and  ammunition  to  be  used  against  the  Russian  or  Irish  people;  instant  lifting 
of  the  blockade  against  Russia;  recognition  of  every  government  set  up  by  people  who  wrest  their  sovereign- 
ity from  oppressors,  in  accordance  with  the  right  of  self-determination  for  all  peoples;  abolition  of  secret 
treaties  and  prompt  publication  of  all  diplomatic  documents  received  by  the  State  Department;  with- 
drawal from  Imperialistic  enterprises  upon  which  we  already  have  embarked  (Including  the  dictatorship 
we  exercise  In  varying  degrees  over  the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  Halt  ,  tne  Dominican  Republic,  Porto  Rico, 
Cuba,  Samoa  and  Guam)  and  prevention  of  the  imposition  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  any 
form  whatever  of  conscription,  military  or  industrial,  or  of  military  training. 

We  stand  committed  to  a  league  of  free  peoples,  organized  and  pledged  to  destruction  of  autocracy, 
m^ilitarism  and  economic  imperialism  throughout  the  world  and  to  bring  about  a  world-wide  disarmament 
and  open  diplomacy,  to  the  end  that  there  shall  be  no  more  kings  and  no  more  wars. 

Democratic  Control  of  Industry. 

3.  The  right  of  labor  to  an  Increasing  share  in  the  responsibilities  and  management  of  industry; 
application  of  this  principle  to  be  developed  In  accordance  with  the  experience  of  actual  operation. 

Public  Ownership  and  Operation. 

4.  Immediate  retteal  of  the  Esch-Cummins  Law;  public  ownership  and  operation  with  democratic 
operation  of  the  railroads,  mines  and  natural  resources,  including  stock-yards,  large  abattoirs,  grain 
elevators,  water  power  and  cold  storage  and  terminal  warehouses;  Government  ownership  and  demo- 
cratic operation  of  the  railroads,  mines  and  of  such  natural  resoiu^ces  as  are  in  whole  or  in  part  bases  of  con- 
trol by  special  interests  of  basic  industries  and  monopolies  such  as  lands  containing  coal,  iron,  copper,  oil, 
largo  water  power  and  commercial  timber  tracts;  pipe  lines  and  oil  tanks;  telegraph  and  telephone  lines; 
and  establishment  of  a  public  policy  that  no  land  (including  natural  resources)  and  no  patents  shall  be 
held  out  of  use  for  speculation  or  to  aid  monopoly;  establishment  of  national  and  State  owned  banks 
where  the  money  of  the  Government  must,  and  that  of  individuals  may,  be  deposited;  granting  of  credit 
to  individuals  or  groups  according  to  regulations  laid  down  by  Congress  which  will  safeguard  deposits. 

We  denounce  the  attempt  to  scuttle  our  great  Government-owned  merchant  marine  and  favor  bringing 
ocean-going  commerce  to  our  inland  ports. 
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Promotion  of  Agricultural  ProsiicrUi/. 

5.  Legislation  that  will  effectively  cliecli  and  reduce  tlie  growtli  aud  evils  of  fann  tenaucy;  establish" 
raent  of  public  markets,  extension  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  System,  inaldn;^  personal  credit  readily  avail- 
able and  cheap  to  farmers;  maintenance  of  dependable  transportation  for  farm  products;  organiaation  ol 
a  State  and  national  service  that  will  furnish  adequate  advice  and  guidance  to  applicants  for  farms  and 
to  farmers  already  on  the  land;  lesislation  to  promote  and  protect  fariners'  and  oousumor's  co-operativd 
organizations  conducted  for  mutual  benefit;  comprehensive  studies  of  costs  of  production  of  farm  an(J 
staple  manufactured  products  and  uncensored  publication  of  facts  found  in  such  studies. 

Government  Finance. 

6.  We  demand  that  economy  in  governmental  e.xpenditvu'es  shall  replace  the  extravagance  that  l>as 
run  riot  under  tlie  present  administration.  The  governmental  expenditures  of  the  present  j'car  of  peace, 
as  already  disclosed,  exceed  36,000,000,000 — or  six  times  tlio  annual  expenditures  of  the  pro-war  period. 
We  condemn  and  denounce  the  system  that  has  created  one  war-miiiionaire  for  every  three  Amerlcao 
soldiers  idlled  in  the  war  in  France,  and  we  demand  tliat  this  war-acriuired  wealtli  shall  bo  taxed  la  sucil 
a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  shitting  of  tiie  burden  of  taxation  to  the  shoulders  of  the  poor  in  tao  shape  of 
higher  prices  and  of  increased  living  costs. 

We  are  opposed,  therefore,  to  consumption  taxes  and  to  all  Indirect  taxation  for  support  of  cuvrenl. 
operations  of  the  Government.  For  support  of  such  current  operations  we  favor  steeply  graduated  in- 
come taxes,  e>;omptlng  individual  incomes  amounting  to  less  than  S3, 000  a  year,  with  a  furtlior  exemption 
aJIow.ince  of  S300  /or  every  cliild  under  18  and  also  for  every  child  over  18  wl)o  may  be  pursuing  an  educaiion 
to  fit  lilrasolt  for  life.  In  the  case  of  State  governments  and  of  local  governments  we  favor  taxation  ol 
land  value,  but  not  of  improvements  or  of  equipment,  and  also  sliarpiy  graduated  taxes  on  Inhci'ltance. 

Reduce  the  Com  of  Living. 

7.  Stabilizalloii  of  currency  so  that  it  may  not  fluctuate  as  at  present,  carrying  the  standard  of  living 
of  all  the  people  down  wiuh  it  wlien  it  depreciates;  Federal  control  of  tlie  meal  packing  Industry;  exten- 
sion and  perfection  of  the  Parcel  Post  system  to  bring  producer  and  con.-^umer  closer  together;  enforcing 
existing  laws  against  profiteers,  especially  the  big  and  powerful  ones. 

.Justice  to  the  Soldiers. 

8.  We  favor  paying  the  soldier  of  the  late  war,  as  a  matter  of  right  and  not  as  charity,  a  sufficient 
sum  to  malce  their  war-pay  not  less  tlion  civilian  earnings.  We  denounce  t!ie  dclny.s  in  payment  and  the 
inadequate  compensation  to  disaljled  soldiers  and  sailors  and  their  dependents,  and  v/c  pledge  such  changes 
as  will  promptly  and  adequately  give  sympathetic  recognition  of  their  services  and  sacrifices. 

Lfitior's  Bill  nf  Rights. 

9.  During  tlie  years  that  labor  has  tried  ia  vain  to  obtain  recognition  of  the  ri^lits  of  the  workers  at 
the  hands  of  the  Government  througli  the  agencies  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic  partios,  the  prln- 
cipiil  demands  of  labor  liave  been  catalo;,'ued  and  presented  by  tlie  representatives  of  l.ibor,  who  have  gone 
to  convention  after  convention  of  the  old  parties — to  Congress  alter  Congress  of  old-party  oiTiee  holder-s. 
'i'hesy  conventions  and  sesriions  of  Congress  have  from  time  to  time  included  in  platforms  and  laws  a  few 
fragments  of  labor's  programme,  caref\iliy  rewritten,  however,  to  interpose  no  intorforonce  with  the  op- 
prc.;sion  of  labor  bv  private  wielders  of  tlie  power  of  capital.  It  remains  for  the  Farmer-Labor  P,arty,  the 
people's  own  party,  financed  by  the  people  themselves,  to  pledge  itself  to  I  lie  entire  f^lll  of  Rights  of  Labor, 
the'conditions  enumerated  therein  to  be  written  Into  the  laws  of  the  land  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  workers, 
organized  or  unorganized,  without  the  amelioration  of  a  single  worn  in  tlie  programme.  Abraham 
Lincoln  said:  "Labor  is  the  superior  of  capital,  and  deserves  the  highest  consideration." 

We  pledge  the  application  of  this  fundamental  principle  in  the  enactment  and  administration  of  leg- 
islation. 

(a)  The  unqualified  right  of  all  workers.  Including  Civil  Service  employes,  to  orgnnizo  and  bargain 
collectively  with  employers  through  such  re;)rosentati\''S  of  their  unions  as  they  choose. 

(b)  Freedom  from  compulsory  arbitration  and  all  other  attempts  to  coerce  workers. 

(c)  A  maximum  standard  8-liour  day  and  44-hour  weelv. 

(d)  Old  ago  and  unemployment  payments  .and  workmen's  compensation  to  insure  workers  and  their 
dependents  against  accident  .and  disease. 

(c)  Est.ablishment  and  operation,  through  periods  of  depression,  of  governinciUal  work  on  housing, 
ro.ad-buildiug,  reforestation,  reclamation  of  cut-over  timber,  desert  and  swamp  lands  and  development 
of  ports,  waterways  and  water  power  plants. 

(f)  Re-education  of  the  cripples  of  industry  as  well  .as  the  victims  of  v.ar. 

(g)  Abolition  of  employment  of  cliildren  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 

(h)     Complete  and  effective  protection  for  women  in  industry,  with  o<iu;il  pay  for  equal  work. 

(i)  Abolition  of  private  employment,  detective  and  strikebreaking  agencies  and  extension  of  the 
Federal  Free  Employment  Service. 

(])     Prevention  of  exploitation  of  immigration  and   immigranis  by   ontiiloyers. 

(k).  Vigorous  enforcement  of  the  Seamen's  Act,  and  the  most  liberal  interpretation  of  ito  provisions. 
The  present  provisions  for  the  protection  of  seamen  and  for  tlie  safety  of  the  traveillng  public  must  not 
be  minimized. 

a)     E.xclusiou  from  interstate  commerce  of  the  products  of  convict  labor. 

(m)  A  Federal  department  of  education  to  advance  deujocracy  and  effectiveness  in  Ell  public  school 
systems  throughout  the  country,  to  the  end  that  the  children  of  workers  in  industrial  and  nual  commu- 
nities may  have  maximum  opportunity  of  training  to  become  unafraid,  well-informed  citUcns  of  a  free 
coimtry. 

SOLD9ERS'    AND    SAILORS'    HOMESTEAD    ENTRIES. 

(Public  Resolution,  No.  29,  Si.vty-sixth  Congress  [H.  J.  Res.  20.)— .lolnt  Re.''.>lutioii  giving  to  filschargert 
soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  a  preferred  right  of  homestead  entry.) 
Resoltcd  by  the  Senate  cud  House  of  Rci>rcsent'itlves  of  the  United  Stirtcs  of  .\inerica  In  Congresa  assemtilen. 
That  hereafter,  lor  the  period  of  two  years  following  the  pasbage  of  this  act.  on  the  opening  of  public  or  Tnd  a» 
lands  to  entry,  orthe  restoraiion  to  entry  of  pulillc  lands  theretofore  withdrawm  from  entry,  such  opening 
or  restoration  shall,  in  the  order  tncrefor,  provide  for  a  period  ol  not  less  than  sixty  days  before  the  general 
opening  of  such  lauds  to  disposal  in  which  ofRcera,  aoldier.«,  sailors,  or  marines  wno  have  served  In  the  Army 
or  Navy  of  the  United  States  in  the  war  with  Germany  and  been  honorably  separated  or  discharged  there- 
from or  placed  In  the  Regul.ar  Array  or  Naval  Reserve  shall  have  a  preferred  right  of  entry  under  the  home- 
stead or  desert  land  laws.  If  nnallfled  thereunder,  except  its  against  prior  existing  valid  settlement  riglits  and 
aa  against  preference  rights  conferred  by  existing  laws  or  equitable  claims  subject  to  allowance  and  coniirma- 
tlon-  Provided,  Tliat  the  ri-^hts  and  benefits  conferred  by  this  act  shall  not  extend  to  any  person  who,  bavins 
been  drafted  for  service  under  the  provisions  of  the  Selective  .Service  Act,  shall  have  refused  to  render  suoli 
service  or  to  wear  the  uniform  of  such  service  of  tno  United  .States.  Sec.  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  in- 
terior Is  hereby  authorized  to  make  any  and  all  regulations  necessary  to  carry  Into  mil  force  ana  enoct  tn*- 
provisions  hereof.     Approved,  February  14,  1920. 
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THE    DEMOCRATIC    NATSO^JAL    COiVlMITTEE. 

(As  o(  Deo.  5,   1920.) 

Chairman — George  White,  Marietta,  O.  Vice  Chairmen — J.  Bruce  Kremer,  Butte,  Mont.;  Samuel  B. 
Amidon,  Wichita,  Kan.;  Miss  C.  Williams.  Secretary — -E.  G.  Hoffman,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  Executive  Secre- 
tary— W.  R.  HoUister,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.  Treasurer — W.  W.  Marsh,  Waterloo,  la.  Director  of  Finance — • 
W.  D.  Jamieson,  Shenandoah,  la.     Sergcant-at-Arms — J.  J.  Hughes,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Headquarters,  Woodward  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


State. 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut. .  . 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota.  .  .  . 
Mississippi. . .  . 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

N.  Hampshire 


Name.  Address. 

W.  T.  Sanders Athens. 

W.  K.  BariMim Fhoenix. 

.Vincent  M.  Miles. . . .  Fort  Smith. 
,  Isid.B.  Dockweller. .  .Los  Angeles. 

Miles  G.  Saunders Pueblo. 

Homer  S.  Cummings.  .Stamford. 

Josiah  O.  Wolcott. . .  .Dover. 

J.T.  G.  Crawford.  .  .  .Jacksonville. 

Clark  Howell A  tlanta . 

J.  P.  Pope Boise. 

.  Chas.  Roeschenstein .  .Ed\vard.sville. 

E.  G.  Hoffman Fort  Wayne. 

W .  W.  Marsh Wate'  loo. 

Samuel  B.  Amidon  .  .  .Wichita. 

J.  N.  Camden Versailles. 

Sam.  B.  Hicks Shreveport. 

D.  J.  McGillicuddy..  .Lewiston. 

J.  W.  Smith Snow  Hill. 

.Edw.  W.  Quinn Cambridge. 

.  W.  F.  Connelly Detroit. 

.Fred.  E.  Wheaton. . .  .  Minneapolis. 

.  O.  G .  Johnson Clarksdale. 

.E.  F.  Goltra St.  Louis. 

.J.  Bruce  Kremer Butte. 

,  W.  H.  Thompson ....  Grand  Island. 
.  Samuel  Pickett Reno. 

R.  C.  Murchie Concord. 


State.  Name.  Address. 

New  Jersey ....  Rob't  S.  Hudspeth . .  .  Jersey  City. 

New  Mexico.  .  .A.  A.  Jones Santa  Fe. 

Nov/  York Norman  E.  Mack.  . .  .Buffalo. 

N.  Carolina.  .  .  A.  W.  McLean Lumberton. 

N.  Dakota.  .  .  .11.  H.  Perry Ellendale. 

Ohio Geo.  L.  Bowman ISIarietta. 

Oklaiioma George  Wliite Kingfisher. 

Oregon Dr.  J.  W.  Morrow. . .  .  Portland. 

Pennsylvania . .  Joseph  F.  Gaff ey Pittsburgh. 

Rhode  Island.  .Patrick  H.  Quinn.  . ,.  .Providence. 

S.  Carolina. . .  .John  G.  Evans Spartanburg. 

S.  Dakota James  Mec Centroville. 

Tennessee Cordi^ll  Hull Cartilage. 

Texas Thos.  B .  Love Dallas. 

Utah J.is.  H.  Moyle Salt  Lake  City. 

Vermont Friink  H.  Duffey Rutland. 

Virginia Carter  Glass        Lynchburg. 

Was'iiington . .  .  A.  R.  Titlow Tacoma. 

West  Virginia.  .C.  W.  Osenton Fayetteville. 

Wi.sconsin Jos.  Martin Green  Bay. 

vryomlng P.  J.  Quealy Kemmerer. 

Alaska T.J.  Donohue Cordova. 

Dist.  of  Col.  .  .John  F.  CostcUo Wash'ton,  D.  C. 

Hawaii Joim  H.  Wilson Honolulu. 

Pliilip.'Miies.. .  .Roberts.  IVIanly.  .  .  .  Naga.Cam'rines 
Porto  Rico.  .  .  .Henry  W.  Dodley . . .  .  San  Juan. 
Canal  Zone.  . .  .M.  A.  Otero Ancon,  C.  Z. 


WOMEN'S    ASSOCIATE    DEMOCRATIC    NATIONAL    COMMITTEE. 


State 

Name. 

Address. 

State 

N'lme. 

Address. 

Al-.ska... 

.  Mrs.  John  W.  Troy 

.Juneau. 

Neb 

.  Dr.  Jennie  Callass 

.Alma. 

Ariz 

.Mrs.  B.  J.  McKinney.. . 

.Douglas. 

Nev 

.Mrs.  J.D.Fincii 

.Reno. 

Ark 

.Mrs.  James  D.  Head 

.Tcxarkana. 

N.  Hamp 

.Mrs.  D.  B.  Jackson 

.Concord. 

Ala 

.Mrs.  J.  D.  McNeil.  . 

.Birmingham. 

N.J.... 

.  Mrs.  J.  L.  Bilji'igloii 

.Jersey  City. 

Cal 

.  Mrs.  C.  F.  Donohoe 

.Oakland. 

N.  Mex.. 

.Mrs.  W.F.  Kirby 

.Tucumcarl. 

Col 

.Mrs.  Gertrude  A.  Lee 

.Denver. 

N.  Y.  .  .. 

.Miss Elisabeth  Marbury. 

.New  York  City. 

Ct 

.Caroline  Ruuts-Rees.  .  . 

.Greenwich. 

N.Car... 

.  Miss  Ma  y  O.  Graham . . . 

.Raleigh. 

Del 

.  Miss  Lena  Evans 

.Newark. 

N.  Dak.  . 

.  Mrs.  Sveinbjorn  Johnson 

.  Grank  For  Its. 

Fla 

.Mr3.  L.K.Mayers 

.  Jacksonville. 

Ore 

.  Mrs.  R.  Smeffolin 

.Medford. 

Ga 

.Mrs.  F  I.  M'-Intyre.  .  .  . 

.  Savannah. 
.Coeur  d'Alene. 

Okli.  .  .  . 
Ohio.  .  .  . 

.  Mrs.  D.  A.  McDougal.  .  . 
.Mrs.  B.S.  Pyke 

.Sapulpa. 

Idaho . . . 

.  Mrs.  Teresa  McGraham . 

.Cleveland. 

Ill 

.Mrs  A.  L.  Smith 

.Chicago. 

.  Indianapolis. 

R.I 

S.  Car.  .. 

.Mrs.  Robert  E.  Newton. 
.Mrs.  H.  I.  Manning 

.  Providence. 

Ind 

.  Miss  Julia  E.  Landers . . . 

.  Sumter. 

Iowa .  . . . 

.Miss  AnueB.  Lawt'.;er. . 

.I>ubuque. 

S  Dak... 

.  Mrs.  William  Hvckey .  .  . 

.  Sioux  FalU. 

Kan 

.  Mrs.  W.  A.  Coochel 

.Manhattan. 
.Georgetown. 

Tena 

Tex 

.Miss  Charl.  O.  Williams.. 
.  Mrs.  Cone  Johnson 

.  :\IemphiG. 

Ky 

.Mrs.  C.  Cantrill 

.  Tyler. 

La 

.  Mrs  Joseph  E.  Friend .  . 

.  New  Orleans. 

Utah 

.Mrs.  M.  D.Porter 

.Ogden. 

Me 

.Mrs.  Wm.  R.  Pattangall. 

.Augusta. 

Va 

.  Mrs.  B.  D .  Munford 

.  Richmond. 

Mass .... 

.  Mrs.  M.  F.  Sullivan 

.Fall  River. 

vt 

.Mrs.  C.  M.Bri.slin 

.Rutland. 

Mich.... 

.Mrs.  L.  C.  Boltwood  .  .  .  . 

.Grand  Rapids. 

Wash.... 

.Mrs.  E.D.  Christian.  .  .  . 

.  Spokane. 

Minn 

.  Mrs.  Peter  Olosen 

.ClOQuet. 

\y.  Va   .  . 

.Mrs.  R.  M.deBerriz.  .  .. 

.  Grafton. 

Miss.  .  . . 

.MissH.S.Mitchrll 

.Jackson. 

Wis 

.  Mrs.  Gertrude  Bowler.  .  . 

.Sheboygan. 

Mont 

.Mrs  R.  R.  Purc-.ll 

.Helena. 

Wyo 

.Mrs.  R.  D.  Hawley 

.  Douglas. 

Mo 

.  Mrs.  B.  A.  Jenkins 

.  Kansas  City. 

DEMOCRATIC    STATE    CHAIRMEN. 


State. 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut.:.  . 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

lo  .va 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Ma3.?achusett3 
Michigan.  . . . 
Minnesota.  . . 
Mississippi. . . 

Missouri 

Montena. . . . 


Name.  Address. 

W.  D.  Nesbitt Birmingham. 

W.  E.  Lutz Morenci. 

J.  W.House,  Jr Little Rocii. 

D.  S.  Ewing Fresno. 

Philip  Hornbcin Denver. 

David  E.  Fitzgerald.  .New  Haven. 

H'y  R.  Isaacs Wilmington. 

George  P.  Raney,  Jr.  .Tampa. 
Judge  J.  J.  Flynu ....  Griffin. 

J.J.  Day Moscow. 

Ernest  Hoover TaylorviUe. 

Benj.  Bosse EvansvUle. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Reynolds. .  .Creston. 

Forrest  Luther Cimmaron. 

Jno.  L.  Grayat Louisville. 

F.J.  Looney Shreveport. 

,  L.  J.  Brann Lew^iston. 

.Dr.  J.H.  Wade Boonsboro. 

.Michael  A.  O'Leary .  .  Cambridge. 

.T.  B.  Preston Ionia. 

.D.D.Daly St. Paul. 

.S.  W.  Mullins Holly  Springs. 

.  C.  E.  Yancey St.  Louis. 

.Hugh  R.  Wells Miles  City. 


State. 
Nebr.-sica .... 

Neva'ia 

N.Hampshire. 
New  Jersey. . . 
New  Mexico. . 

Nev.'  York 

N.  CiU'oliua.  . 
N.Da.kota.  .  . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma... . 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 
Rhode  Island . 
S.  Carolina. . . 

S.  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington. . 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin. . . . 
Wyoming .... 


Nans.  Address. 

A.  P.  Sprague York. 

.  J.  F.  Kunz Reno. 

Alex.  Murchie Concord. 

.C.  F.  McDonald Englishtown. 

.Arthur  Seligman Santa  Fe. 

.W.TS".  Farley Albany. 

.Tliomas  D.  V/arren..  .Newbern. 

.J.N.  Kelly Grand  Forks. 

.  W .  W.  Durbin Columbus. 

.CamC.i'nob.ill Okla.  City. 

.  Dr.  C.  J.  Smith Portland. 

.  Vv'arren  Van  Dyke. . .  .Harrisburg. 

.  Al.  Arc'iambault Providence. 

.John  G.Evans Spartanburg. 

..).  E.  Kelly Colman. 

.L.D.Hill Sparta. 

.  M.  H.  V.'olfe Dallas. 

.M.  L.  MuUiner Salt  Lake  City. 

.  Park  H.  Pollard Proctorsville. 

.Rover  A.  James Richmond. 

.G.  F.  Chrlstensen.  . .  .Stevenson. 

,  .C.F.Dunlap Hinton. 

.Jno.  R.  Hume Milwaukee. 

•  Joseph  Sullivan Laramie. 
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REPUBLICAN    NATIONAL    COMMITTEE. 

(As    of    Nov.    2,    1920.) 


Chairman Will  H.  Hays Indiana. 

Ass't  to  Chair .  .  Ra Iph  V.  Sollitt ....  Now  York  City. 

Vice-Chainnan  .John  T.  Adams Dubuque.  la. 

Secretary Clarence  B.  Miller,  .Minnesota. 

Treasurer Fred  W.  Upham.  .  ,  .  Illinois. 

Alabama Oliver  I).  Street.  .  .  . Ountersville. 

Arizona Tucson. 

Arkansas H.  !>.  Rommel Little  Rock. 

California \Vm.  H.  Crocker  . ,  .S\n  Francisco. 

Colorado John  F.  Vivian Henvor. 

Connecticut...  .J.  H.  Rorabaek Hartford. 

Delaware Coleman  du  Pont. .  . AViimington. 

Florida George  W.  Uean.  .  .  .Tampa. 

Georgia Henry  L.  Johnson... Atlanta. 

Idaho John  W.  Hart RiRby. 

Illinois L.  Y.  Slierman Springfield. 

Indiana Jos.  B.  Kealing Indianapolis. 

Iowa John  T.  Adams Dubuque. 

Kansas D.  W.  Mulvane Topeka. 

Kentucky A.  T.  Hert Louisville. 

Louisiana Emile  Kuntz New  Orleans. 

Maine Guy  P.  Gaimett.  .  .  .  Auifiista. 

Maryland Wm.  P.  Jaclcson.  . .    Salisbury. 

Ma.ssachusetts. . J.  W.  Weolts V/.  Xev/lon. 

Michigan F.  M.  Warner Farmingtou. 

Minnesota I.  A.  Caswell St.  Paul. 

Mississippi.  .  .  .M.  J.  Mulvihill Vlcksburg. 

Missouri Jacob  L.  Bab'er.  .  .  .St.  Louis. 

Montiina O.  H.  P.  RhoUey Helena. 

Nebraska R.  B.  Howell Omaha. 


Nevada Geo.  Wlngfteld Reno. 

N.  Hampshire.. Fred  W.  Estabrook.. Nashua. 
Now  Jersey.  .  .  .Hamilton  F.  Kean.  .lOlizabeth. 

New  Mexico.  .  .  H.  O.  Bursum Socorro. 

New  York Clias.  D.  HlUcs New  York. 

N.  Carolina. . .  .  Jonn  .M.  Morchead.. Charlotte. 

N.  Dakota Gunder  Olson Grafton. 

Ohio Kud'h  K.  Hynicka.  .Cincinnati. 

Oklahoma , 

Oregon ILilph  E.  Williams.  .Portland. 

Pennsylvania... Boies  Penrose Philadelphia. 

Rhode  Island    .Fred  .S.  Peck Providence. 

S.  Carolina.  .  .  .J.  W.  Tolbert Greenwood 

S.  Dakota ^^■i!lis  C.  Cook Sioux  Falls. 

Tenne.ssee.  .  .     J.  W,  Overall Nashville. 

Tcxn.s H.  F.  MacGregor. .  .Houston. 

Utah Rrn.  Bamberger Salt  Lake  Cii  v  , 

Vermont Karle  S.  Kinsley. .  .  .Rutland. 

Virginia C.  B.  Slemp Big  Stone  G:ip. 

Wasliingtou Guy  E.  Kelly Tacoma! 

West  Virginia.  .V.  L.  Highland Clarksburg. 

Wisconsin Alfred  T.  Rogers...  .Madison. 

\^'yoming Patrick  Sullivan.  .  .  .Casper. 

Alaska J.  C.  McBride Jimeau. 

Dist.  of  Col Edward  F.  Colladay  .Wash'ton,  DC 

Hawaii R.  W.  Shingle Honolulu. 

Philippines. .  .  .Henry  B.  McCoy.  .  .Manila. 

Porto  Rico.  .  .  .R.  H.  Todd San  Juan, 

IIcadQuarlcrs. .  .New  York  and  Chicago. 


REPUBLICAM    STATE    COMMITTEE    CHAIRMEN. 


States.  Chairmen.  Post-Offlces. 

Alabama Pope  M.  Long Cordova. 

Arizona Albert  M.  Sames Douglas. 

Arkansas A.  C.  Rcramel Little  Rock. 

California Raymond  Benjamin, San  Francisco. 

Colorado Rush  L.  Holland, , ,  .Col,  Springs. 

Connecticut...  ,  J.  Henry  Rorabaek.  .Canaan. 

Delaware Charles  Warner V,'ilmington. 

Florida Daniel  T.  Gerow.. .  .Jacksonville. 

Georgia C.  P.  Goree Atlanta. 

Idaho John  Thomas Gooding. 

TUinois Frank  L.  Smith Dwight. 

Indiana Edm.  M.  Wasmuth.. Huntington. 

Iowa Chas.  A.  Rawson.  .  .  Des  Moines. 

Kansas H.  H.  Motter Olathe. 

Kentucky C.  H.  Searcy Louisville. 

Louisiana D.  A.  Lines New  Orleans. 

Maine Frank  J.  Ham Augusta. 

Maryland Galen  L.  Talt Baltimore. 

Massachusetts.. Frank  B.  Hall Worcester. 

Michigan Burt  D.  Cady Port  Huron. 

Minnesota Chas.  R.  Adams. . .  ,St.  Paul. 

Mississippi . .  .  .  M.  H.  Dailey Coldwater. 

Missouri J.  G.  Hughes Macon. 

Montana J.  D.  Scanlon Miles  City. 

Nebraska C.  A.  McCIoud York. 


States. 

Nevada 

N.  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey .  . . 
New  Mexico .  , 
New  York .... 
N.  Carolina. . . 

N,  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma .... 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island . 
S.  Carolina.  .  . 
S.  Dakota.  .  . . 
Tennessee .... 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington, . . 
West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin .... 

Wyoming 

Dist.  of  Col... 
Hawaii 


Chalnneii.  Vosl-Offiecn. 

.  H.  E.  Stewart Reno. 

.Dwight  Hall Dover. 

,E,  C.  Stokes Trenton. 

.George  R.  Craig. . .  .Albuquerque. 

.George  A.  Glynn New  York  City. 

.  Frank  A.  Linncy Boone. 

.B.  F.  Spalding Fargo. 

.  C.  W.  Montgomery.  .Newark. 

.J.  A,  H:irris Oklahoma  c:iiy. 

.Thomas  Tongue,  Jr.  .HUIsboro. 

.William  E.  Crow Philadelphia. 

.Jos.  P.  Burlingame.  .Providence. 

.Jos,  W.  Tolbert Greenv/ood. 

.  W.  H.  King Mitchell. 

.  Jolui  J,  Gore Cookevillo. 

.Phil  E.  Baer Paris. 

.William  Spry Salt  Lake  Ciiy. 

.J.  E.  Piddock Bellows  Falls. 

.Jo.seph  L.  Crupper.  .Falls  Church. 

.Chas.  Hebberd Seattle. 

.M.  Z.  White Williamson. 

.  A.  B .  Peterson Prairie  du  Chlen 

.T.  Blake  Kennedy... Cheyenne. 

.W.  T.  Galliher Wash'ton,  D.  C, 

.C.  L.  Crabbe Honolulu. 


SOCIALIST    PARTY    NATIONAL    EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE. 

William  Brandt,  St.  Louis,  Mo,:  George  E.  Roewer  jr.,  Boston,  Mass..  James  Oneal,  New  York  City; 
Bertha  Mailly,  New  York  City;  Edmund  T.  Melms,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  William  H.  Henry.  Indianapolis, 
Xnd.;  John  Hagel,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.;  Otto  Bransletter,  Secretary,  Chicago,  111. 


SOCIALIST    LABOR    PARTY    NATIONAL    EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE. 

National  Secretary — Arnold  Petersen,  45  Rose  Street,  New  York  City.  Natlmial  Eiecnlive  Committee — 
J.  Michel,  San  Jose,  Cal,;  S.  J.  French,  Peoria,  111,;  H.  M.  Lichtenstein,  Boston;  William  E.  McCue,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.;  H.  J.  Poelling,  St.  Louis;  Frank  C.  Zermann,  New  York  City;  J.  C.  Butterworth,  Paterson, 
N.  J.;  P.  E.  De  Lee,  Troy,  N.  Y,;  John  G.  Goerke,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Donald  L.  Mimro,  Portsmouih,  Vn.; 
John  C.  Schafer,  Seattle,  Wash,;  A.  Nasteff,  Baltimore. 


PROHIBITION    NATIONAL    EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE-191 6-1920. 

Cmirmaii — V.  G.  Hinshaw,  Chicago,  111.  Vict^C/iafrme/i — Mrs.  Ida  B.  Y.  Smith,  Iowa;  Mrs.  Frances 
E.  Beauchamp,  Lexington,  Ky.  Treasurer — H.  P.  Faris,  Clinton,  Mo.  Robert  H.  Patton,  Springfield, 
111.;  B.  E.  P.  Prueh,  Harrlsburg.  Pa.;  E.  L.  G.  Hohenthal,  S.  Manchester,  Ct.;  W.  G.  Calderwood.  Mlnne.ip- 
olia.  Minn.:  Ftijicls  R.  Bald^vin.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
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Voting  Qualificaiions. 


OUALIFJCATIONS    FOR    VOTING      BY    STATES. 


State. 


Ala. 


Ariz. 
Ark. 
Cal., 


Col.  .  . 
Conn. 


Del. 
Fla. 


Ga .  .  . 
Idalio. 


Ill 

Ind..  . 
Iowa. . 
Kan .  . 


Ky. 

La. . 


Me. 


Md... 

Mass.. 

Mich.. 
Minn . 

Miss.. 


Mo... 
Mont . 
Neb. . 
Nev.  . 
N.  H.. 

N.J.  . 
N.  M. 
N.  Y.. 
N.  C. 
N.D.. 

Ohio. . 
Okla.. 


Ore. . . 
Pa..., 
R.  I.. 


S.  C. 


S.  D.. 

Tenn.. 
Tex. . . 

Utah.. 
Vt.... 


Va 

Wash . . 
W.  Va. 


Wis... 
Wyo . . 


PREVIOUS    REdU.    HEQUlrti;:). 


state. 


2  yi-s 


1  yr,. 
1  yr  . 
1  yr.. 

1  yr,. 
1  yr.. 


1  yr. 


30  dy:^ 
G  mos. 
90  dys 

90  dys 


1  yr. 

1  yr. 


1  yr... 

0  mo3 

1  yr.. 
6  mos 
fi  mos 
6  mos 


1  VT.. 

2  >TS. 


3  mos, 

1  yr... 
lyr... 

6  mos 
3  mos 

2  yrs . 

1  yr.. 
lyr... 
6  mos 
6  mos 
6  mos 

1  yr.., 
1  yr.., 

1  yr.. 

2  yrs. 
1  yr.. 

1  JT.. 

I  yr.. 


6  mos. 

1  yr... 

2  yrs . . 

2  yrs . . 

6  mos. 
1  yr  .. 
1  yr... 

1  yr... 
lyr... 

2  yrs . , 
I  yr... 
lyr... 

1  yr . . , 

1  yr.. 


3  mos. 
6  mos. 


C'nty. 


3  mos 


30  dys 
1  mo.. 


6  mos, 
30  dys 

90  dys 
60  dys 
00  dys 
30  dys 


5  mos. 
1  yr.  in 


3  mos. 

6  mos 
J  mos 

20  dys 
30  dys 

1  yr, 

60  dys 
30  dys 
40  dvs 
30  dys 
6  mos 


o  mos 
90  dys 
i  mos 
mos 
0  mos 

30  dys 
0  mos 


Town 

or 
City. 


30  dys 
6  mos. 


3  mos 


30  dys 
I  mo.. 
30  dys 

10  dys 


3  mos. 

30  dys 
60  dys 
10  dys 
30  dys 


60  dys 
Parish 


3  mos. 

6  mos 

5  mos 

20  dys 
30  dys 

1  yi-.. 

50  dys 
30  dys 
10  dys 
30  dys 

6  mos 


30  dys 
30  dys 


20  dys 
30  dys 


•To  spe  clflcd  t 


1  yr... 

30  dy.s 
6  mos 
6  mos 

4  mos 
3  mos 

1  yr... 
90  dys 
60  dys 

10  dys 

GO  dys 


i  mos 


10  dys 


6  mos 


EljcD 
Pre.  or 
Ward. 


Property  or  ability  to  read  and 
write  and  employment. 

Declarants. 

Poll  tax 

Ability  to  read  Constitution  and 
write  name. 


30  dys 
30  dys 


10  dys 

30  dys 
30  dys 
10  dys 
30  dys 


60  dys 
6  mos 


3  mos 

1  day, 
6  mos 

20  dys 
30  dys 

1  yr. 

60  dys 
30  dys 
10  dys 
30  dys 
6  mos 


30  dy 
30  d.vs 
1  mo3 
90  dys 

20  dys 
30  d.vs 


1ms  . 

2  mos 


i  mos 


10  dys 
G  mo:; 


3  mos 

1  yr... 
60  dys 
10  dys 

10  dys 

10  dys 


Special  Qualifications  Required 
(Other  Than  Citizenship). 


Good  moral  character,  ability  to 
read  Constitution. 

Ability  to  read  Constitution  and 
write  name. 


Ability  to  read 

Must  be  registered. 


Declarants. 


Property  or  ability  to  read  and, 

wi-lte. 

Ability  to  read  Constitution  and 

write  name. 

Citizens  who  can  read 

.Ability  to  roxd  C. institution  an  i 

write  name.     Poll  tax. 
Civilized  Indians  may  vote. . . . 
Civilized  Indians  may  vote 


Ability  to  re;ul  or  explain  Con- 

st'tution.     Poll  tax. 
Declarants  


Poll  tax 

Ability  to  read  Constitution  and 
write  name. 


.Abilltv  to  re<id  and  write.  Poll  tax 
Civilized  Indians  m_ay  vote 


30   days   in   district  required   in 
school  elections.     Property. 


Property,  S134  or  .S7  per  annum 

Ability  to  read  and  write  for  pe- 
sons  not  re^istersd  before  Ja:i 
1,  1S98.     Poll  tax. 


Poll  tax. 
Declarants. 


Poll  tax. 


60  dys 
3  mos 

30  dy: 
30  dys 


10  dys 
10  dys 


Good  behavior. 


Persons  Disqualified  (Other  Than 
Felons,  Idiots  and  Insane). 


Bribery,  malfeasance,  election 
crimes,  vagrants,  tramps  (con- 
victed). 

Persons  under  guardianship. 

Bribery,     malfeasance,     dueling, 

Cliinese. 
Persons  under  guardianship. 
Bribery,  dueling. 

Bribery,  paupers. 

Scttors  on  election,  bribery,  duel- 
ing, under  guardiansliip,  mal- 
feasance. 

Dolinauent  taxpayers. 

Election  crimes,  teachers  of  polyg- 
amy, persons  having  guardians. 

Penitentiary  convicts. 

Soldiers  and  sailors. 


Poll  tax 

Ability  to  read  and  write  English 


Civilized  Indians  may  vote 

Ability  to  read  Constitution,  un- 
less physically  disabled. 


Bribery,  persons  under  guardian- 
ship, duelists,  dishonorably  dis- 
charged officials,  ex-Confeder- 
ates. 

Bribery. 

Inmates  of  charitable  institutions 
except  soldiers'  homes,  inter- 
dicted persons. 

Bribery,  paupers,  persons  under 
guardianship,  Indians  not  taxed. 

Bribery,  election  crimes. 

wleotion  crimes,  paupers,  persons 
under  guardianship. 

Duelists,  tribal  Indians. 

Persons  under  guardianship,  im- 
civilized  In.liaas. 

Bribery,  dueling,  delinquent  tax- 
payers. 

Sol.liers  and  sailors,  paupers. 

Indiar.s. 

U.  S.  soldiers  and  sailons. 

Duelin"?,  Indians,  C.iinese. 

Paupers,  non-taxpayers. 

'"•aupers. 

Untaxed  Indians. 

iJitto;s  on  elections,  bribery. 

Vlalfeasance  in  office. 

Pe  -sons  under  guardianship,  U.  S. 

SDldiei-s  and  sailors. 
U.  S.  soldiers  aud  s.iilors 
.•>Ton-n;itive  Indians,  persons  kept 

in  poor  houses,  except  Federal 

and  Confederate  STldiers. 
Soldiers     and     saiio'-s,     Ciiine.se. 

Registration  required. 
Bribery,     election    crimes,    non- 

taxpayer.i. 
Bribery,  paupers,   persons  unler 

guardia:i?;iip,  Indiias  of  Narra- 

gansett  tribe. 
Bribery,  election  crimes,  paupers, 

duelists. 

Persons  under  guardianship. 

Bribery,  dueling,  paupers,  U.  S. 

soldiers  and  sailors. 
Election  crimes. 
Bribery,   deserters,   ex-Con'eder- 

Bribery,  dueling,  paupers. 

Untaxed  Indians. 

Bribery,  paupers,  U.  S.  soldiers 
and  sailors. 

Bettors  on  election,  dueling,  per- 
sons under  guardianship. 


Arizona — Qu'^stions  upon  bond  issues  or  special  assessments  submitted  to  vote  of  property  taxpayers. 
Florida — Must  be  registered  to  be  qualified  voter,  v  Persons  disqualified,  after  conviction — bettors  on 
election,  bribery,  dueling. 


Voting  Qualifications;  Electoral  Vote,  Etc. 
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QUALIFICATIONS   FOR  VOTIKG— Continued. 


Idaho — Chinese  and  Indians  not  taxed  are  disqualified. 

Louisiana — Special  qualifications — Must  have  paid  a  poll  tax  two  years  unless  over  sixty  and  be  an 
enrolled  voter. 

Massachusetts — Must  be  in  election  district,  precinct  or  ward  C,  LG.,  S.  &  R.  Does  not  apply  to 
those  over  sixty  or  physically  disqualified.  Naturalized  must  be  United  States  residents  for  two  years 
before  voting. 

Mississippi — Time  in  election  district,  precinct  or  ward — ministers  six  months. 

Nortii  Carolina — Special  qualifications — Must  be  registered.  Those  over  fifty  and  those  just  coming 
o(  ago  need  not  pay   poll  tax. 

Rhode  Island — Registration  required  and' payment  of  registry  tax  of  SI  unless  service  in  military  or 
marine  form. 

Texas — In  city  or  town  elections  only  taxpayers  to  vote  on  expenditures  of  money  or  assumption  of 
debt. 


ETLECTORAL 

VOTE 

FOR    PRES 

IDENT, 

BY    PARTIES 

AND 

STATES. 

1892,         1 

1896. 

1900. 

1904.     1 

1908. 

1912.              1 

1916. 

1920. 

State. 

1 

R. 

D. 

P. 

R. 

D.P 

R. 

D. 

R. 

D. 

R. 

D. 

R. 

D. 

P. 

T'i. 

R. 

D. 

R. 

D. 

Alabama 

11 

11 

11 

11 

'"  11 

12 

12 

12 

12 

Arizona 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Arkansas 

8 

8 

8 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

California. .. . 

I 

8 

8 

1 

9 

, 

io 

10 

2 

13 

13 

10 

Colorado 

•  •  •   • 

4 

4 

4 

6 

5 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Connecticut  . 

6 

6 

6 

V 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

Delaware.  . . . 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

/ 

Florida 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

6 

6 

6 

'fi 

Georgia 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

14 

14 

14 

*  ■  •    ■ 

14 

Idaho 

3 

■'24 

3 

"24 

3 

3 

27 

3 
27 

4 
29 

4 
29 

■'29 

4 

4 
29 

Illinois... 

24 

Indiana 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

Iowa 

iit 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

Kansas     .... 

10 

"12 

10 
1 

10 

"13 

10 

"is 

10 

'13 

10 
13 

10 
13 

10 
13 

10 

Kentucky 

13 

13 

Louisiana. . .  . 

-      8 

8 

8 

•  •  >    • 

9 

•  •   • 

9 

10 

10 

10 

.... 

10 

Maine 

fi 

6 

•  •  .   . 

6 

.... 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Maryland. . . . 

8 

8 

8 

.  •  • . 

1 

7 

2 

6 

8 

8 

« 

8 

.  •  ■   • 

Massachus'ts. 

!.■> 

16 

.... 

15 

.... 

16 

16 

•  •  •   . 

18 

18 

18 

18 

Michigan .... 

9 

5 

14 

14 

14 

14 

15 

15 

15 

15 

Minnesota.  . . 

9 

9 

9 

11 

11 

12 

12 

12 

12 

Mississippi. . . 

9 

•  •  •    ■ 

9 

9 

.... 

10 

.   , 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Missouri 

17 

17 

17 

18 

18 

.  •  •   • 

18 

18 

18 

18 

Montana.  .  . . 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Nebrasica .... 

8 

R 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Nevada  ...    . 

3 

■■■4 

3 

■'■4 

3 

3 

4 

'-"4 

3 

3 

4 

3 

4 

3 

4 

3 

4 

N.  Hampshire 

4 

New  Jersey .  . 

10 

10 

10 

12 

12 

14 

14 

14 

14 

New  Mexico.. 

.   .       . 

3 

3 

3 

3 

New  York .  .  . 

36 

36 

36 

39 

39 

45 

45 

45 

45 

No.  Carolina. 

11 

11 

ii 

.  • . 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

.... 

12 

No.  Dakota. . 

1 

1 

i 

3 

3 

4 

4 

5 

6 

.5 

6 

.  .  •    . 

Ohio 

22 

1 

23 

23 

23 

23 

24 

24 

24 

24 

7 

III 

10 

10 

10 

Oregon 

H 

1 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 

6 

5 

6 

.  .  •    . 

Bennsylvania. 

32 

32 

32 

34 

34 

38 

38 

38 

.... 

38 

.... 

Rhode  Island. 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

t> 

6 

6 

6 

So.  Carolina. . 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

.... 

9 

*  *  •    . 

9 

South  Dakota 

4 

4 
12 

4 

"12 

4 

■'12 

4 

6 
12 

6 

■'12 

b 
12 

Tennessee.. . . 

12 

12 

12 

Texas ....... 

15 

.... 

15 
3 

■■■3 
4 

15 

■■■3 
4 

IS 

"3 
4 

18 

'"4 
4 

20 

20 
4 
4 

■■•4 

20 
4 

•■•4 
4 

2i» 

Utah 

Vermont 

4 

4 

Virginia 

i?. 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

•  *  •    . 

12 

Washington . . 

4 

4 

4 

5 

.■> 

7 

7 

V 

West  Virginia 

6 

6 

6 

7 

7 

8 

8 

7 

1 

8 

Wisconsin 

~    12 

12 

12 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

.... 

13 

.... 

Wyoming .... 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 
32) 

162 

8 

3 
435 
347 

3 

3 

3 

Total 

145 

277 

22 

271 

176 

292 

155 

336 

140 

88 

531 

2.54 

277 
23 

404 
277 

127 

Plurality... 

....)  132 

95 

137 

196 

1.59 

Arizona  became  a  State  February  14.  1912.      New  Mexico  was  admitted  January  6.  1912. 

The  electoral  vote  lor  Vice  President  in  1896  was:  Republican,  271;  Democratic,  149;  Populist,  #7. 

REGISTERS    OF    NEW    YORK    COUNTY-181 2-1 918. 

Elbert  Herring,  May  1,  1812,  to  April,  1815;  William  T.  Slocum,  May  1,  1815,  to  December,  1817: 
James  Gilbert,  January,  1818,  to  December,  1820;  James  W.  Lent,  January,  1821,  to  December,  1828; 
Thomas  Franklin,  Mav,  1829,  to  February,  1830;  Jameson  Cox,  December,  1830;  Gilbert  Coutant,  1831, 
to  December,  1833;  William  H.  Bunn,  1834-1836;  James  Gulick,  1837-1839;  J.  Sherman  Brownell,  1840- 
1845;  Samuel  Osgood,  1846-1848;  Cornelius  V.  Anderson,  1849-1851;  Garret  Dyckman,  1852-1854;  Peter 
Asten,  part  of  1854;  John  J.  Doane,  1855-1857;  William  Miner,  1858-1860;  John  Keyser,  1861-1863;  John 
McCool,  1864-1866;  Charles  G.  Haloine,  1867,  to  August  2.  1868;  Patrick  H.  Jones,  August  1868,  to  De- 
cember, 1868;  Michael  Connolly,  1869-1871;  Franz  Sigel,  1872-1874;  Patrick  H.  Jones,  1875-1877;  Frederick 
W.  Loew,  1878-1880;  Augustus  T.  Docharty,  1881-1883;  John  Reiily,  1884-1886;  James  J.  Slevin,  1887- 
1889;  Frank  T.  Fitzgerald,  1890-1892;  Ferdinand  Levy,  1893-1895;  William  Sbhmer,  1896-1897;  Isaao 
Fromme,  1898-1901;  John  H.  J.  Ronner.  1902-1905;  Frank  Gass,  1906-1909;  Max  S.  Grlfcnhagen,  1910- 
1913;  John  J.  Hopper,  1914-1917;  James  A.  Tonegan,  1918. 
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Presidential  Elections. 
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TOTAL    VOTE    FOR    PRESIDENTIAL    ELECTORS. 

(From  reports  of  State  officials  on  file  in  the  Department  of  State,  Washington,  D. 


C.) 


State. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. .. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . 
North  Dakota. . . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon , 

Pennsylvania. . . . 
Rhode  Island .... 
South  Carolina. . 
South  Dakota. . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia. . . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total 

Plurality: 
Republican. 
Democratic . 


18&8. 


174,100 


158.248 

248,300 
91.799 

163,984 
29,787 
66,728 

142.869 


747,683 
636,949 
404,130 
330,216 
344,159 
115,899 
128,133 
210,921 
344,498 
475,356 
263,286 
116,845 
621.353 


202,622 
12,278 
90,819 

303,801 


1,317,160 
285,956 


840,361 


61,863 

998,115 

40,750 

79.565 


303,744 
357,371 


63,440 
304,110 


159,441 
354,774 


11,381,408 


1892. 


232,757 


146,769 
269,543 

93,891 
104,262 

37,222 

35,556 
221,616 

19,609 
873,646 
553,613 
443,159 
324,905 
340,844 
115,565 
116,009 
213,275 
390,672 
466,792 
267,233 

52,727 
540,050 

44,315 
200,206 

10,878 

89,329 
336.269 


1,318,988 

281,025 

36,105 

850,166 


78,491 

1,002,112 

63,193 

70,492 

70.513 

264,974 

422,175 


55,785 
292,306 

87,962 
)71,071 
371,222 

16,706 


12,043,603 


363,612 


1896. 


194,574 


148„508 
297,496 
189,819 
174,402 

31.538 

46,456 
163,262 

29,621 
1,089,008 
637,124 
521,017 
335,787 
445,956 
101,046 
118,504 
250.877 
417,367 
544,958 
338,540 

70,472 
558,329 

53,217 
224.174 

10,314 

83,567 
371,047 


1,424,140 

330,990 

47,379 

1,014,295 


97,414 

1.194,3.58 

54.781 

68,938 

82,950 

323,796 

526,693 

78,119 

63.831 

294,959 

93,. 583 

201,768 

447,063 

20,606 


13,813,243 


567,692 


1900. 


168,942 


127,444 
302,399 
220,065 
180,140 

42,001 

39,226 
122,736 

57,701 
1,130,873 
663,810 
530,189 
3.53,760 
467,000 

67,904 
105,721 
264,288 
414,697 
544,376 
316,311 

59,103 
683,650 

63,693 
241,430 

10,196 

92,348 
401,206 


1,548,006 

292,672 

57,795 

1,035,789 


84,216 

1,173,214 

56,.548 

50,862 

96,124 

274,153 

423,706 

93.130 

55,785 

264,470 

107,524 

220,815 

442,613 

24,646 


13,964,518 


861,459 


1904. 
108,845 


116,421 

331,545 

243,687 

191,117 

43,875 

39,307 

130,992 

72,578 

1,075,609 

681,934 

486,902 

328,557 

436,766 

53,908 

96,037 

224,224 

445,146 

525,099 

292,959 

58,377 

643,861 

64,444 

225.732 

12,115 

90,09 

432,548 


1,617,770 

208,110 

70,290 

1.004,668 


90,164 
1,236,738 

68,656 

56,140 
101,395 
242,788 
234,008 
101.626 

51,887 
1.30,544 
145,251 
240,026 
443,014 

30,713 


13,523,519 


2,544,343 


1908. 


103,809 


152,120 
386.697 
263,877 
189,999 

48,024 

49,360 
132,794 

97,288 
1,154,751 
721.120 
494.770 
376,946 
490,687 

75,146 
106,336 
238,531 
456,926 
541,749 
331.304 

66,904 
715,874 

68.822 
266,799 

24,526 

89,592 
467,198 


1,638,350 
252,310 

94,582 

1,121,588 

255,228 

110,889 

1,267,443 

72,317 

66,398 
114.775 
267,515 
292,472 
108,611 

52,654 
137,066 
183,879 
258,161 
454,436 

37,609 


14,887,133 


1,269,900 


1912. 


117,879 

23,722 
124,029 
673,527 
266,880 
190.398 

48,693 

61,891 
121.420 
106,756 
1,146.173 
664,474 
492,350 
365,497 
453,698 

79,377 
129,640 
231,981 
488,056 
550,976 
334,219 

64,528 
698,562 

79,826 
249,208 

20,115 

87,960 
424,622 

51,246 

1,587,983 

244,455 

86,680 

1,037.094 

253,801 

137,040 

1,217.502 

77.894 

50,350 
110,325 
247,821 
301,788 
112,385 

62,841 
136,970 
322,799 
268.560 
399,972 

42,296 


15,031,169 


2,160,194 


1916. 


131,177 

.58,021 

168,310 

999„551 

293,966 

213,874 

61,810 

80.803 

158,690 

134.615 

2,192.707 

718.848 

516,495 

629,813 

519,947 

92,982 

136,407 

262,039 

531,817 

648,607 

387,364 

86,169 

786,762 

177,675 

286,177 

33,316 

89.123 

495,536 

66,967 

1,706,354 

289,912 

108.677 

1,166,086 

292.416 

261.340 

1,297.097 

87,816 

63,631 

128,942 

272,194 

372.461 

142,915 

64,465 

153,990 

381,030 

289,842 

449,377 

61,840 


18,528,743 


591,385 


APPORTIONMENT     OF     CONGRESSIONAL     REPRESENTATIOlSf. 

The  ratio  under  the  Constitution  was  one  Representative  in  Congress  for  each  30,000  ol  population. 
Thereafter,  the  ratios,  as  determined  by  the  decennial  censuses,  were  as  follows:  1790  and  1800,  one  to 
each  33,000:  1810,  one  in  each  35,000:  1820,  one  in  each  40,000:  1830,  one  in  each  47,700:  1840,  one  in  each 
70,680:  1850,  one  in  each  93,423:  1860,  one  in  each  127,381:  1870,  one  in  each  131.425:  1880,  one  In  e.^ch 
151,911:  1890,  one  in  each  173,901:  1900,  one  in  each  194,182;  1910,  one  in  each  211,877.    - 

In  1910  and  lasting  until  the  new  apportionment  under  the  1920  Census,  each  State  sj  quota  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  and  is  as  follows:  Alabama,  10;  Arizona,  1;  Arkan.sas,  7:  California,  11;  Colorado,  4:  Con- 
necticut, 5;  Delaware,  1;  Florida,  4;  Georgia,  12;  Idaho,  2;  Illinois,  27:  Indiana,  13:  lowii,  H;  Kansas,  8; 
Kentucky,  11;  Louisiana,  8;  Maine,  4;  Maryland,  6:  Massachusetts,  16:  Michigan,  13j  Minnesota,  10; 
Mississippi,  8;  Missouri,  16;  Montana,  2;  Nebraska,  6;  Nevada,  1;  New  Hampshire,  2:  New  Jersey,  12; 
New  Mexico  1-  New  York,  43;  North  Carolina,  10;  North  Dakota,  3;  Ohio,  22;  Oklahoma,  8;  Oregon,  3; 
Pennsylvania,  36:  Rhode  Island,  3;  South  Carolina,  7:  South  Dakota,  3:  Tennessee,  10;  Texas,  18:  Utah,  2; 
Vermont,  2;  Virginia,  10;  Washington,  5;  West  Virginia,  6;  Wisconsin,  11;  Wyoming,  1;  total,  435. 

Of  the  thirteen  Original  States  the  present  quotas  are  the  same  as  under  the  Constitution  in  Connecticut, 
Delaware  Maryland,  and  Virginia.  The  original  quotas  in  the  other  Original  States  were  as  follows: 
Georgia,  3;  Massachusetts,  8;  New  Hampshire,  3;  New  Jersey,  4;  New  York,  6;  North  CaroUna,  5;  Penn- 
Bylvanla,  8;  RhoQe  Island,  1;  and  South  Carolina,  5. 


SALARY    OF    THE    PRESIDENT. 

THE  salary  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  the  cause  of  discussion  In  the  First  Congress.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Constitution  declared  that  the  President  should  receive  compensation  for  his 
services.  Washington  had  notified  his  fellow  citizens  that  he  desired  no  salary  The  limits  suggested  in 
CongreM  ranged  from  315,000  to  370,000.  The  salary  was  finally  placed  at  325,000,  and  this  remained 
the  lompensation  until  Prwident  Grant's  second  tei-m  (March  3.  1873).  when  It  was  Increased  t,o  S50  000. 
Chapter  2918  of  the  Laws  of  the  Second  Session  of  the  Flfty:nlnth  Congress,  approved  March  4  1907 
appropriated  "for  travelling  expenses  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  be  expended  at  his  discret  on 
and  accounted  for  by  his  certificate  solely.  325,000."  In  the  Second  Session  of  the  Sixtieth  Congress  the 
Presldent'8  salary  was  fixed  at  175,000  a  year. 
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SUMMARtY    OF    ELECTORAL    VOTE,    SINCE    1 789. 

1789.  Previous  to  1804,  each  elector  voted  for  two  candidates  for  President.  Tlie  one  who  received 
the  largest  number  of  votes  was  declared  President,  a,nd  the  one  who  received  the  next  largest  number  of 
votes  was  declared  Vice-President.  The  electoral  votes  for  the  first  President  of  the  United. States  were: 
George  Washington,  69;  John  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  34;  John  Jay,  of  New  York,  9:  R  H.  Harrison, 
of  Maryland,  6;  John  Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina,  6;  John  Hancock,  of  Massachusetts,  4;  Georce  Clinton, 
of  New  York,  3;  Samuel  Huntingdon,  of  Connecticut,  2;  John  Milton,  of  Georgia,  2;  James  Armstrong,  of 
Georgia:  Benjamin  Lincoln,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Edward  Telfair,  of  Georgia,  1  vote  each.  Vacancies 
(votes  not  cast),  4.     George  Washington  was  chosen  President  and  John  Adams  Vice-President. 

1792.  George  Washington,  Federalist,  received  132  votes;  John  Adams,  Federalist,  77;  Geotge  Clinton, 
of  New  York,  Republican  50;  Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Virginia,  Republican,  4;  Aaron  Burr,  of  New  York. 
Republican,  1  vote.    Vacancies,  3.    George  Washington  was  chosen  President  and  John  Adams  Vice-President. 

1796.  John  Adams,  Federalist.  71:  Thomas  Jelterson,  Republican,  68:  Thomas  Pinckney,  of  South 
Carolina.  Federalist,  59;  Aaron  Burr,  of  New  York,  Republican,  80;  Samuel  Adams,  of  Massachusetts, 
Republican,  15:  Oliver  Ellsworth,  of  Connecticut,  Independent.  11;  George  Clinton,  of  New  York,  Repub- 
lican, 7;  John  Jay,  of  New  York,  Federalist,  5;  James  Iredell,  of  North  Carolina,  Federalist,  3:  George 
Washington,  of  Virginia:  John  Henry,  of  Maryland,  and  S.  Johnson,  of  North  Carolina,  all  Federalists,  2 
votes  each;  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  Federalist,  1  vote.  John  .\dams  was  chosen 
President  and  Thomas  Jefferson  Vice-F  resident. 

1800.  Thomas  Jefferson,  Republican,  73:  Aaron  Burr,  Republican,  73;  John  Adams,  Federalist,  65: 
Charles  C.  Pinckney,  Federalist,  64:  John  Jay,  Federalist,  1  vote.  There  being  a  tie  vote  for  Jefferson  and 
Burr,  the  choice  devolved  upon  the  House  of  Representatives.  Jefferson-  received  tlie  votes  of  ten  States, 
which,  being  the  largest  vote  cast  for  a  candidate,  elected  him  President.  Burr  received  tlie  votes  of  four 
States,  which,  being  the  next  largest  vote,  elected  him  Vice-President.     There  were  2  blank  votes. 

1804.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  having  been  amended,  the  electors  at  this  election  voted 
for  a  President  and  !'.  Vice-President,  instead  of  for  two  candidates  for  President.  The  result  was  as  follows: 
For  President,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Republican,  162;  Charles  C.  Pinckney,  Federalist,  14.  For  Vice-Presi- 
dent, George  Clinton,  Republican,  162:  Rufus  King,  of  New  York,  Federaiist,  14.  Jefferson  was  chosen 
President  and  Clinton  Vice-President. 

1808.  For  President,  James  Madison,  of  Virginia,  Republican,  122;  Charles  C.  Pinckney,  of  South 
Carolina,  Federalist,  47;  George  Clinton,  of  New  York,  Republican,  6.  For  Vice-President,  George  Clinton, 
Republican,  113;  Rufus  King,  of  New  York,  Federaiist,  47;  .lohn  Langdon,  of  New  Hampshire,  9;  James 
Madison,  3;  James  Monroe,  3.     Vacancy,  1.     Madison  was  chosen  President  and  Clinton  Vice-President. 

1812.  For  President,  James  Madison,  Republican,  128;  I3e  Witt  Clinton,  of  New  York,  Federalist. 
89.  For  Vice-President,  Elbridge  Gerry,  Hep.,  of  M.ass,  131;  Jared  Incersoll,  of  Pennsylvania,  Federalist, 
86.     Vacancy,  1.     Madison  was  chosen  President  and  Gerry  Vice-President. 

1816.  For  President,  James  Monroe,  of  Virginia,  Republican,  IS3;  Rufus  King,  of  New  York,  Fed- 
eralLst,  34.  For  Vice-President,  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  of  New  York,  Republican,  183:  John  Eager  Howard, 
of  Maryland,  Federalist,  22;  James  Ross,  of  Pennsylvania,  5;  Jolm  Marshall,  of  Virginia,  4;  Robert  G. 
Harper,  of  Maryland,  3.     Vacancies,  4.     Monroe  was  chosen  President  and  Tompkins  Vice-President. 

1820.  For  President,  James  Monroe,  of  Virginia,  Republican  231;  John  Q.  Adams,  of  Massachusetts, 
Republican,  1.  For  Vice-President,  Daniel  U.  Tompkins,  Republican,  218;  Richard  Stockton,  of  New  Jersey, 
8;  Daniel  Rodney,  of  Delaware,  4;  Robert  G.  Harper,  of  Maryland,  and  Richard  Rush,  of  Pennsylvania,  1 
vote  each.     Vacancies,  3.     James  Monroe  was  chosen  President  and  Daniel  D^  Tompkins  Vice-President. 

1824.  For  President,  Andrew  Jackson,  of  Tennessee,  Republican,  99;  .lohn  Quincy  Adams,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Republican,  84;  Henry  ClaV,  of  Kentucky,  Republican,  37:  William  H.  Crawford,  of  Georgia, 
Republican,  41.  For  Vice-President,  John  C.  Calhoun,  of  Soutli  Carolina,  Republican.  182;  Nath.an  Sanford, 
of  New  York,  Republican,  30;  Nathaniel  Macon,  of  North  Carolina,  Republican,  24;  Andrew  Jackson,  of 
Tennessee,  Republican,  13;  Martin  Van  Buren,  of  New  York,  Republican,  9;  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky, 
Republican,  2;  Calhoun  was  chosen  Vice-President. 

There  was  no  choice  in  the  Electoral  College  in  1S24,  for  President,  and  the  election  was  thrown  i?!to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  chose  John  Quincy  Adams  for  President,  he  receicing  S7  vjles,  as  against  71 
for  Jackson,  and  54  for  Crawford. 

1828.  For  President,  Andrew  .lackson,  of  Tennessee,  Democrat,  178:  Jolm  Quincy  .\dams,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, National  Republican,  83.  For  Vice-President,  John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  Democrat,  171; 
Richard  Rush,  of  Pennsylvania,  National  Republican^  83;  William  Smitli,  of  South  Carolina,  Democrat,  7. 

1832.  For  President,  Andrew  Jackson,  of  Tennessee,  Democrat,  219;  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky, 
National  Republican,  49:  John  Floyd,  of  Georgia,  Independent,  II;  William  Wirt,  of  Maryland.  Anti- 
Mason,  7.  For  Vice-President.  Martin  Van  Buren,  of  New  York,  Democrat,  IS9;  John  Sergeant,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, National  Republican,  49:  Henry  Lee,  of  Massachusetts,  Independent.  11;  Amos  F.llmakcr,  of 
Pennsylvania,  Anti-Mason,  7:  William  Willcins,  of  Pennsylvania,  Democr.at,  30. 

1836.  For  President,  Martiu  Van  Ruren,  of  New  York,  Democrat,  170;  Wm.  Henry  Harrison,  of  Ohio, 
Whig,  73;  Hugh  L.  White,  of  Tennessee,  Whig,  26;  Daniel  Webster,  of  Massachusetts,  Whig,  14;  Willie  P. 
Mangum,  of  North  Carolina,  Whig,  11.  For  Vice-President,  Richard  M.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  Democrat, 
147:  F.  Granger,  of  New  York,  Whig,  77:  John  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  Whig,  47;  Wm.  Smith,  of  Alabama,  Dem- 
ocrat,  23. 

1840.  For  President,  William  Henry  Harrison,  of  Ohio,  Whig,  234;  Martin  Van  Buren,  of  New  York. 
_emricrat.  60.  For  Vice-President.  John  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  Whig,  234;  Richard  M.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky, 
Democrat,  48;  Littleton  W.  Tazewell,  of  Virginia,  Democrat,  11 ;  James  K.  Polk,  of  Tennessee.  Democrat,  1. 

1844.  For  President,  J.  K.  Polk,  of  Tennessef,  Democrat,  170;  H.  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  Whig.  105.  For 
Vice-President,  G.  M.  Dallas,  of  Pennsylvania,  Democrat,  170;  T.  Frelinghuysen,  of  New  Jersey,  Whig,  105. 

1848.  For  President,  Zach.  Taylor,  of  Louisiana,  Whig,  163;  Lewis  Cass,  of  Michigan,  Democrat,  127. 
For  Vice-President,  Millard  Fillmore,  of  New  York.  Whig,  163;  Wm.  O.  Butler,  of  Kentucky,  Democrat,  127. 

1852.  For  President,  Franklin  Pierce,  of  New  Hampshire,  Democrat,  254;  Winflc-Id  Scott,  of  New 
Jersey,  Whig,  42.    For  Vice-President.  W.  R.  King,  Ala.,  Dem.,  254;  W.  A.  Graham,  N.  Car.,  Whig,  42. 

ELECTORAL  AND  POPULAR  VOTES. 


Year 

ELBC. 

Cand.  for  Pres. 

States. 

Party. 

Popular 
Vote. 

Plu- 
rality. 

Elec 
Vote 

Cand.  for  V-Pres. 

States. 

Party. 

Eleo 
Vote 

1856.. 

Jamea  Buchanan*. . 
John  C.  Fremont. . . 
Millard  Fillmore... 

Pa ... . 
Cal . .  , 
N.  Y. . 

Dem . . . 
Rep. . .  . 
Amer.  . 

1,927,995 

1,391, .555 

874.538 

496,905 

174 
114 

8 

J.  C.  Breckinridge* 
William  L.  Dayton. 
A.  J.  Donelson .... 

Ky.  .. 
N.  J.  . 
Tenn. . 

Dem . . . 
Rep. . .  . 

Amer.  . 

174 

8 

I860.. 

Abraham  Lincoln* . 
Stephen  A.  Douglas 
J.  C.  Breckinridge. . 
John  Bell 

111.... 

Ill 

Ky.  .. 
Tenn. . 

Rep 

Dem . . . 
>Dera . . . 
Union. . 

1,866,352 

1,375,157 

845,763 

589,581 

491,195 

180 
12 
72 
39 

Hannibal  Hamlin* . 
H.  V.  Johnson...  . 

Joseph  Lane 

Edward  Everett . . . 

Me..  . 
Ga.... 
Ore . .  . 
Mass. . 

Rep. . . . 
Dem . . . 
Dem . . . 
Union. . 

ISO 
12 
72 
39 

1864.. 

Abraham  Lincoln* . 
Geo.  B.  McClellan . 

ni 

N.  J.  . 

Rep. . .  . 
Dem . . . 

2,216.067 
1,808,725 

407,342 

212 
21 

Andrew  Johnson*.. 
Geo.  H.  Pendleton . 

Tenn. . 
O 

Rep. . . . 
Dem . . . 

213 
21 

1868.. 

Ulysses  S.  Grant* . . 
Horatio  Seymour . . 

Til.... 

N.  Y.. 

Rep. . . . 
Dem . . . 

3,015,071 
2,709,615 

305,456 

214 

80 

Schuyler  Colfax*... 
F.  P.  Blair,  Jr 

Ind... 
Mo. . . 

Rep — 
Dem . . . 

214 
80 
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Veau 

Elec- 
tion. 

Candidates 

for 
President. 

States. 

Polit- 
ical 
Party. 

Popular 
Vote. 

Plu- 
rality. 

Elec 
toral 
Vote 

Candidates 

for 

Vice-President. 

States. 

Polit- 
ical 
Party. 

Elec 
toral 
Vote 

1872. . 

Ulysses  9.  Grant* . . 

Horace  Greeley 

Charles  O' Conor..  . 

James  Black 

Thoa.  A.  Hendricks 

Til.... 
N.  Y.. 
N.  Y.. 
Pa ... . 
Ind . .  . 
Mo..  . 
Ga. . .  . 
111...  . 

Rep...: 
D.&L. 
Dem... 
Temp . . 
Dem . . . 

3,597.070 

(2,834,079 

29,408 

5,608 

762,991 

286 

Henry  Wilson* 

B.  Gratz  Brown .  .  . 

John  Q.  Adams 

John  Russell 

George  W.  Julian.  . 
A.  H.  Colquitt.  .  .  . 
Tohn  M.  Palmer..  . 
T.  E.  Bramlette .  .  . 
W.  S.  Groesbeck  .  . 
Willis  B.Machen. . 
N.  P.  Banks 

Mass. . 
Mo... 
Mass.. 
Mich.. 
Ind... 
Ga.... 

Ill 

Ky... 

O 

Ky.     . 
Mass. . 

Rep 

D.&L. 
Dem . . . 
Temp.. 

Lib 

Dem... 
Dem... 
Dem... 
Dem... 
Dem... 
Lib 

286 
47 

.... 

42 

18 

2 

1 

5 

R.  Oratz  Brown  .  .  . 

Dem . . . 

6 
3 
3 
1 
1 
1 

Charles  J.  Jenkins. . 
David  Davis 

Dem . . . 

Tnd 

1876.. 

Samuel  J.  TUden. . . 
Ruth'fd  B.  Hayes* 

Peter  Cooper 

Green  Clay  Smith. . 
James  B.  Walker.  . 

N.  Y.. 

O 

N.  Y.. 
Ky  .  .  . 
111.... 

Dem . . . 
Rep. . .  . 
Gre'nb. 
Proh . . . 
Amer .  . 

4,284,885 

4,033,950 

81,740 

9,.522 

2,636 

250,935 

184 
185 

T.  A.  Hendricks... 
Wm.  A.  Wheeler*.. 

Ind . . . 
N  Y.. 

O 

O 

N.  Y.. 

Dem... 
Rep. . . . 
Gre'nb. 
Proh . . . 
Amer .  . 

184 
185 



Gideon  T.  Stewart . 
D.  Kirkputrick.. .  . 

.... 

*   • 

.... 

1880.. 

James  A.  Garfield*. 
W.  S.  Hancock.  .  .  . 
James  B.  Weaver.  . 

Neal  Dow 

John  \V.  Phelps.  .  . 

O 

Pa ... . 
Iowa. . 
Me .  .  . 
Vt.... 

Rep.... 
Dem . . . 
Gre'nb. 
Proh... 
Amer. . 

4,449.053 

4,442,035 

307,306 

10,305 

707 

7,018 

214 

155 

Chester  A.  Arthur* 
William  H.  En'.;Iish 

B.  J.  Chambers 

H.  A.  Thompson... 
S.  C.  Pomeroy 

N.  Y.. 
Ind... 
Tex . . . 

O 

Kan.  . 

Rep. . . . 
Dem . . . 
Gre'nb. 
Proh . . . 
Amer .  . 

214 
155 

.... 

.... 

1884.. 

Grover  Cleveland*. 
James  G.  Blaine.. . 
John  P.  St.  John. .  . 
Benjamin  F.  Butler 
P.  D.  Wigginton..  . 

N.  Y. . 
Me. .  . 
Kan .  . 
Mass. . 
Cal .  .  . 

Dem . . . 
Rep.... 
Proh . . . 
Gre'nb . 
Amer. . 

4,911,017 

4,848,334 

151,809 

133,825 

62,683 

219 
182 

T.  A.  Hendricks* .  . 
John  A.  Logan .... 
William  Daniel.... 
A.M.  West 

Ind... 
III.... 
Md... 
Miss.. 

Dem . , . 

Rep 

Proh  . . . 
Gre'nb. 

219 

183 

•    •  •  • 

1888.. 

Grover  Cleveland . . 
Benj.  Harrison* .  .  .-' 

Clinton  B.  Fisk 

Alson  J.  Streeter.. . 

R,  H.  Cowdry 

James  L.  Curtis  .* .  . 

N.  Y.. 
Ind . . . 
M.  J .  . 
111.... 

Ill 

N.  Y. 

Dem . . . 
Rep... . 
Proh . . . 
U.  L... 
U'dL.. 
Amer.  . 

5,538,233 

5,440,216 

249,907 

118,105 

2.808 

1,591 

98.017 

168 
233 

Allen  G.  Thurraan . 
Levi  P.  Morton*. .  . 
John  A.  Brooks. .  .  . 
C.  E.  Cunningham . 
W.  H.  T.  Wakefield 

O 

N.  Y.. 
Mo .  .  . 
Ark . . . 
Kan.  . 
Tenn. . 

Dem... 

Rep 

Proh . . . 
U.  L... 
U'dL.. 
Amer . . 

168 
233 

.... 

•    <   •  • 

1892,. 

Grover  Cleveland*. 
Benjamin  Harrison 
James  B.  Weaver . . 

John  Bidwell 

Simon  Wing 

N  Y.. 
Ind . . . 
Iowa. . 
Cal .  .  . 

Mass. . 

Dem . . . 

Rep 

Peop . . . 
Proh . . . 
Soc.  L. . 

5,556,918 

5,176,108 

1,041,028 

264,1.33 

21,164 

380,810 

277 
145 
22 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson* 
VVhitelaw  Reid .... 
James  G.  Field .... 
James  B.  Cranfill.  . 
Chas.  H.  Matchett. 

Ill ...  . 
N.  Y.. 
Va.... 
Tex... 

N.  Y.. 

Dem . . . 

Rep 

Peop. . . 
Proh... 
Soc.  L. . 

277 

145 

22 

'    *    '    * 

'    *   *    * 

1896.. 

Wm.  McKinley*. .. 
William  J.  Bryan.  . 
William  J.  Bryan.  . 
Joshua  Levering . . . 
John  M.  Palmer..  . 
Chas.  H.  Matchett. 
Charles  E.  Bentley. 

O 

Neb. . . 
Neb. . . 
Md... 

Ill 

N.  Y.. 
Neb. . . 

Rep. . .  . 
Dem.  1 
Peop. / 
Proh . . . 
N.Dem. 
Soc.  L. . 
Nat .... 

7,104,779 

6,502,925 

132,007 

133,148 

36,271 

13.969 

601,854 
{ 

271 
176 

Garret  A.  Hobart*. 

Arthur  Sewall 

Thomas  E.  Watson 

Hale  Johnson 

Simon  B.  Buckner . 
Matthew  Magulre. 
.James  H  Southgate 

N.  J.. 
Me... 

Ga 

Ill 

Ky.  .. 
N.  J.  . 
N.  C. 

Rep 

Dem  . . . 
Peop . . . 
Proh . . . 
N.Dem. 
Soc.  L. . 
Nat.. 

271 
149 
27 

1900. . 

Wm.  McKinley*. . . 
William  J.  Bryan.  . 
John  G.  Woolley. . . 
Wharton  BarKcr . . . 
Eugene  V.  Debs. .. 
Jos.  F.  Malloney  . . . 
J.  F.  R.  Leonard . .  . 
Seth  H.  Ellis 

O 

Neb. . . 

Ill 

Pa ... . 
Ind . .  . 
Mass. . 
Iowa. . 
O 

Rep 

Dem.  P. 
Proh . . 
MP  .  .  - 
Soc.  D . 
Soc.  L. . 
V  C... 
U  R.... 

7,207,923 

6,358,133 

208,914 

50,373 

87,814 

39,739 

1,0^9 

5,698 

849,790 

292 
155 

Theo.  Roosevelt*. . 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson. 
Henry  B.  Metcalf.. 
Ignatius  Donnelly.. 

Job  Harriraati 

Valentine  Remmcl . 
.Tolin  G.  Wooliey. .. 
Sam.  T.  Nicholson . 

N.  Y.. 
111.... 
O 

Minn.. 
Cal... 
Pa.... 

in...  . 

Pa ... . 

Rep 

Dem.P . 
Proh . . . 
MP.... 
Soc.  D. 
Soc.  L. . 
U  C 

292 
155 



U  R 

1904.. 

Theo.  Roosevelt*.  . 
Alton  B.  Parker.  .  . 
Eugene  V.  Debs.  .  . 
Silas  C.  Swallow . . . 
Thomas  E.  Watson 
Chas.  H.  Corrigan . 

N.  Y.. 
N.  Y.. 
Ind . . . 
Pa ... . 
Ga. . .  . 
N.  Y.. 

Rep 

Dem . . . 

Soc 

Proh . . . 
Peop . . . 
Soc.  L. . 

7,623,486 

5,077,911 

402,283 

258,530 

117,183 

31,249 

2,545,515 

336 
140 

Chas.W.Fairbanks* 
Henry  G.  Davis.  .  . 
Benjamin  Hanford. 
George  W.  Carroll . 
Thomas  H.  Tibbies 
William  W.  Cox .  .  . 

Ind..  . 
W.  Va. 
N.  Y.. 
Tex . . . 
Neb. . . 
111.... 

Rep 

Dem . . . 

Soc 

Proh . . . 
Peop . . . 
Soc.  L. . 

336 
.   140 

1908.. 

William  H.  Taft* .  . 
WiUiam  J.  Bryan.  . 
Eugene V.  Debs.  .  . 
Eugene  W.  Chafln . 
Thoa.  E.  Watson .  . 
August  Glllhaus. .  . 
Thos  L.  Hlsgen 

O 

Neb. . . 
Ind... 
Ariz. . . 
Ga.... 

N.  Y.. 
Mass. . 

Rep 

Dem . . . 

Soc 

Proh... 
Peop. . . 
Soc.  L. . 
Ind ... . 

7,678,908 

6,409,104 

'130,793 

253,340 

29,100 

13,825 

83,872 

1,269,804 

321 
162 

James  S.  Sherman* 

John  VV.  Kern 

Benjamin  Hanford. 
Aaron S.  Watkins.. 
.Samuel  Williams.  . 

N.  Y.. 
Ind... 
N.  Y.. 

O 

Ind... 
Va.... 
Ga.... 

Rep 

Dem . . . 

Soc 

Proh . . . 
Peopj, . 
Soc.  E. . 
Ind.... 

321 
162 

Donald  L.  Munr«,. 
Jno.  Temple  Graves 

1912.. 

Woodrow  Wilson* . 
William  H.  Taft . . . 
Theo.  Roosevelt. . . 
Eugene  V.  Debs. . . 
Eugene  W.  Chafln . 
Arthur  E.  Reimer . . 

N.  J.. 
O 

N.  Y.. 
Ind . . . 
Ariz... 
Mass. . 

Dem . . . 

Rep 

Prog . . . 

Soc 

Proh . . . 
Soc.  L. . 

6,293,019 

3,484,956 

4,119,507 

901,873 

207,928 

29,259 

2,173,512 

435 

8 

88 

Thos.  R.  Marshall* 
Nlch'as  M.  Butlert 
Hiram  W.  Johnson. 

Emil  Seidel 

.-Varon  S.  Watkins.. 

Ind . . . 
N.  Y.. 
Cal... 
Wis... 

O 

N.  Y.. 

Dem . . . 
Rep 

Prog . . . 
Soc   . . 

435 

8 

88 

Proh . . . 
Soc.  L. . 

August  Glllhaus . . . 

191.6,. 

Woodrow  Wilson*. 
Charles E.  Hughes. 
Allan  J.  Benson .  .  . 
.1   Frank  Hanlv. 

N.J.  . 
N.  Y.. 

N.  Y. . 
Ind... 
Mass. . 

Dem . . . 

Rep 

Soc 

Proh . . . 
Soc.  L.. 

9,129,209 

8,547,328 

590,579 

221,329 

14,180 

581,941 

277 
254 

Thos.  R.  Marshall* 
Chas.  W.  Fairbanks 
Geo.  R.  Klrkpatrick 

Ira  Landrith 

Caleb  Harrison 

Ind... 
Ind... 
N.J.  . 

Mass. . 
111.... 

Dem . . . 
Rep. . . . 

Soc 

Proh . . . 
Soc.  L. . 

277 
254 

Arthur  E.  Reimer. . 



♦  The  candidates  starred  wero  elected,    t  J.  S.  Sherman,  Convention  nominee,  died  October.  30. 
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VOTE    FOR    PRESIDENT,    BY    STATES,    SINCE    18S6. 


1856. 


State. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut. . . 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

M  as.sachu.setts . 

Michigan 

Mississippi. . . . 


Bu- 

chanan, 

Fremont. 

Fillmore, 

Dem, 

Rep. 

Amer. 

46.739 

28,552 

21,910 

10.787 

53.365 

20.691 

36.165 

34,495 

42.715 

2.615 

8,004 

310 

6.275 

6,358 

4.833 

56,578 

42,228 

105,528 

96.278 

37.551 

118,670 

94.375 

22,386 

36,568 

45.073 

9.669 

74,642 

314 

67.416 

22.164 

20,709 

67.379 

39.080 

3,325 

39.115 

281 

47.460 

39,240 

108.190 

19.726 

52.139 

71,762 

1.660 

35.446 

24.195 

■  State. 


Missouri 

New  Hampshire . 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania. . . . 
Rhode  Island . . . . 
South  Carolina .  . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 


Total. 


Bu- 
chanan, 
Dem. 


68.164 

31.891, 

46,943 

195.878 

48.246 

170,874 

230.686 

6.680 


73,638 
31,169 
10,569 
89,826 
62,843 


1,927.995 


Fremont, 
Rep. 


37,473 

28.338 

276,007 

'187,497 

147.286 

11.467 


291 

291 

66,090 


1.301,556 


Fillmore, 
Amer. 


48.524 

410 

24,115 

124,604 

36.886 

28,126 

82,189 

1,675 


66,178 
15,639 
60,310 
60,278 
579 


934,816 


1860. 


State. 

Lincoln. 
Rep. 

Douglas. 
Dem. 

Breck- 

enrldge, 

Dem. 

Bell, 
Union. 

State. 

Lincoln, 
Rep. 

Douglas. 
Dem. 

Breck- 

enridge, 

Dem. 

Bell, 
Union. 

Ala 

13.651 

5.228 
38.516 
15.522 

1.066 

367 

11.590 

160.205 

115.509 

65.639 

25.651 

7.625 
26.693 

5,966 
34,372 
65.057 
11.920 

3,283 

48.831 
28,732 
34,334 
14,641 

7,339 

8,543 
51.889 

2.332 
12,295 

1,034 
63.143 
22.681 

6.368 
42.482 

5.939 

805 

748 

40,797 

27,825 

20,094 

6.817 

3,291 

3.822 

5.437 

42.886 

4.913 

5.306 

1.763 

66,058 

20,204 

2,046 

41,760 

22,331 

405 

62 

25,040 

Mo 

17.028 

37,519 

58.234 

362.646 

58.801 

25.883 

62.801 

312.510 

2,701 

187,232 

4.131 

16,765 

7,707 

31.317 
2,125 

58,372 
441 

Ark 

'* 

N.  H 

N.  J 

N.  Y 

N.  C 

Ca) 

39,173 

43.692 

3.888 

Conn 

Del 

48,339 

11.303 

5,075 

178,871 

44  990 

Fla 

Ohio 

Ore 

221.610 

5,345 

268.030 

12.244 

12,193 

Ga     

213 

Ill          

172,171 

139,033 

70,118 

1.364 

Pa 

12,776 

Ind  

R.  I 

S.  C 

Iowa 

Ky     

Tenn 

11,350 

64,709 
47,548 

218 
74.323 

888 

69  274 

I,a 

Tex 

15  438 

Me 

62.811 

2.294 

106.,'533 

88.480 

22.069 

Vt 

33.808 

1.929 

86.110 

6,849 
16,290 
65,021 

1,969 

Md 

Va 

74  681 

Mass 

Mich 

Minn 

Miss 

Wis 

Total...'. . 

161 

1.866.352 

1,375.157 

845,763 

589,581 

1864. 


State. 

Lincoln, 
Rep. 

Mc- 

Clollan. 

Dera. 

1 

State. 

Lincoln, 
Rep. 

Mc-      1 
Clellan, 
Dem. 

Stats. 

Lincoln, 
Rep. 

Mc- 

Clellan, 

Dem. 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota. . .  . 
Mississippi. . . . 

61,503 
40,153 
126,742 
85,352 
25.060 

44,211 
32,737 
48,745 
67,370 
17,375 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island.. 
S.  Carolina. . . . 

9.888 

296,391 

13,692 

8.457 

276.316 

8,470 

California 

Connecticut.. . 

62,134 

44,691 

8,155 

43.841 

42,285 

8,767 

Delaware 

Tennessee.  .  .  . 

Florida 

Texas 

.  .      .. 

Georcia 

Mis.souri 

Nevada 

N.Hampshire. 
New  Jersey . . . 

New  York 

N.  Carolina  . . 

.   72.750 

9,826 

36.596 

60.723 

368.735 

31.678 

6,594 

33,034 

68,024 

361.986 

Vermont 

Virginia  

42.419 

13.321 

Illinois 

189,519 

150,422 

88.500 

16.814 

27.786 

158.724 
130.233 

49,525 
3.691 

64,301 

Indiana 

West  Virginia . 
Wisconsin .... 

Total 

23,152 
83.458 

10,438 
65,884 

Kentucky 

2,216,067 

1,808.725 

Louisiana 

Ohio 

265.654 

205.599 

In  South  Carolina  in  1848,  1852.  1856.  and  1860  the  Presidential  Electors  were  chosen  by  the  Legislature. 

In  1864  the  States  of  Tennessee  and  Louisiana  also  held  elections  and  were  carried  for  Lincoln;  "but," 
says  A.K.  McClure  In  his  book  "Our  Presidents,"  "theii-  votes  were  not  necessary  to  the  election  of  the 
Republican  ticket,  and  although  Lincoln  earnestly  desired  that  these  States  should  be  recognized  and  the 
votes  counted,  Congress,  by  joint  resolution,  that  Lincoln  signed  with  great  reluctance,  declared  that  they 
should  not  ie  recognized,  and  they  were  omitted."  Nor  was  there  any  count  in  Florida,  Georgia,  South 
Carolina,  or  Texas.  

WHITE  HOUSE   BRIDES. 
The  followine  Is  a  list  of  women  who  have  been  man-led  in  the  Executive  Mansion  at    Washington 
Since  it  became  the  ofiScial  residence  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 


1 — Lucy  Payne  Washington,  Mrs.  Madison's 
eister,  to  Justice  Todd  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  1811. 

2 — Anna  Todd  to  Representative  John  G.  Jack- 
Bon.  1812. 

3 — Maria  Monroe,  daughter  of  the  President, 
to    Samuel    Lawrence    Gouverneur,    1820. 

4 — Helen  Jackson  to  John  Adams,  a  son  of  the 
President.  1826. 

5 — Delia  Lewis  to  Alphonse  Yver  Pageot,  1829. 

6 — Mary  Easton  to  Luclen  B.  Polk,  1835. 

7 — Erally  Martin  to  Lewis  Randolph,  1837. 

8 — Elizabeth  Tyler,  daughter  of  the  President, 
to  William  Waller,  1842. 


9 — Nellie  Grant,  daughter  of  the  President,  to 
Algernon  Sartorls.   1874. 

10 — Emily  Piatt,  niece  of  President  Hayes,  to 
Gen.  Russell  Hastings,  1878. 

11 — Frances  Folsom  to  President  Grover  Cleve- 
land,  1886. 

12 — Alice  Roosevelt,  daughter  of  the  President, 
to  Representative  Nicholas  Longworth,  1906.  • 

13 — Jessie  Woodrow  Wilson,  daughter  of  the 
President,  to  Francis  Bowes  .Sayer,  1913. 

14 — Eleanor  Wilson,  daughter  of  the  President, 
to  William  G.  McAdoo,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
1914. 
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1868. 


State. 

Grant, 
Rep. 

Seymour, 
Dem. 

State. 

Grant, 
Rep. 

Seymour, 
Dem. 

State. 

Grant, 
Rep. 

Seymour, 
Dem. 

Alabama ..... 

76,366 

22,112 

~     54,583 

60,995 

7,614 

72,088 
19,078 
54,077 
47,952 
10,957 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota. . . . 
Mississippi. ., . 

70,493 

30,438 

136,477 

113,229 

43.545 

42,460 
62,537 
59,408 
82,364 
2S,075 

Ohio 

280,167 
10,961 

342.280 
12,993 
62,301 
56,628 

238,621 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut... 

Delaware 

Florida 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island.. 
S.  Carolina.. . . 
Tennessee .... 
Texas 

11,125 

313,382 

6,548 

45,237 

26,129 

Georgia 

57,134 

250,293 

-   176,548 

120,399 

30,028 

39,560 

33,263 

102,722 

199,143 

]  66,980 

74.040 

13,620 

115,890 

88,225 

Ml.ssouri 

Nebraska. .... 

Nevada 

N.  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey. , . 
New  York .... 
N.  Carolina. .  . 

86,860 

9,729 

6,480 

37,718 

80,131 

419,883 

■■•  96,709 

65,628 
5,439 
5,218 

30,575 

83,001 
429,883 

84,601 

Illinois 

Indiana. . . . . . 

Vermont 

Virginia 

44,i67 

12.045 

West  Virginia . 
Wisconsin .... 

Total 

28,638 
108,857 

10,982 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

84,710 

3,015,071 

2,709,616 

1872. 


State. 

Grant, 
Rep. 

Greeley, 
Dem.&L. 

State. 

Grant, 
Rep. 

Greeley, 
Dem.&L. 

State. 

Grant, 
Rep. 

Greeley, 
Dem.&L. 

Alabama    .  . 

90,272 

41,373 

54,020 

50,638 

11,115 

17,763 

62,550 

241,237 

186,147 

131,566 

67,048 

88,766 

71,663 

79,444 
37,927 
40,718 
45,880 
10,208 
15,427 
76,356 
184,772 
163,632 
71,179 
32,970 
99,995 
57,029 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota. . . . 
Mississippi.... 

Missouri 

Nebr.aska 

Mevada 

N.  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey . , . 
New  York .... 
N.  Carolina. .  . 

61,422 
66,760 

133,472 

136,199 
55,117 
82,175 

119,116 

18,329 

8,413 

37.168 

91,656 

440,736 
94,769 

29.087 
67,687 
59,260 
77,020 
34,423 
47,288 

151,434 

7,812 

6,236 

31,425 

76,456 

387,281 
70,094 

Ohio 

281,852 
11,818 

349,589 
13,665 
72,290 
84,930 
4  7,406 
41,481 
93,468 
32,323 

104,992 

244,321 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut. . . 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island. . 
S.  Carolina.. . . 
Tennessee .... 

Te.xas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin .... 

Total 

7,742 
212,041 

5,329 
22,703 
94,218 
66,500 
10,927 
91,654 
29,.533 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

86.477 

3,597,070 

2,834,079 

STATE. 

Hayes, 
Rep. 

Tiiden, 
Dem. 

State. 

Hayes, 
Rep. 

Tiiden, 
Dem. 

State. 

Hayes, 
Rep. 

Tiiden. 
Dem. 

08,230 
38.669 
78,614 

102,002 
58,071 
75,845 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mlssis.sippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

N.Hampshire. 
New  Jersey .  . . 
New  York.  .  . . 
N.  Carolina..  . 

66,300 

71,981 

150,063 

166,534 

72,962 

52,605 

145,029 

31,916 

10,383 

41,540 

103,517 

489,207 

108,417 

49,823 

91,780 
108,777 
141,095 

48,799 
112,173 
203,077 

17,554 
9,308 

38,510 
115,962 
,521,949 
125,427 

Ohio  

330,698 
15,214 

384,142 
15,787 
91,870 
89,596 
44,800 
44,092 
95,558 
41,392 

130,068 

323,182 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island. . 

S.  Carolina 

Tennessee.  . . . 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin .... 

Total 

14,157 

366,158 

10,712 

Connecticut. . . 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

59,034 

10,752 

23,849 

50,446 

278,232 

208,011 

171,326 

78,354 

97,156 

75,135 

61,934 

13,381 

22,923 

130,088 

258,601 

213,526 

112,121 

37,902 

1.59,690 

70,636 

90,906 
133,166 
104,755 

20,254 
139,670 

55,584 
123,927 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

4,033,950 

4,284,885 

1880. 


STATE. 

Garfield, 
Rep. 

Hancock, 
Dem. 

Weaver, 
Greenb'k 

State. 

Garfield, 

Rep. 

153.567 

54,979 

7,878 

44,856 

120, .'555 

555,544 

115,874 

375,048 

20.619 

444,713 

18,195 

58,071 

98,760 

57,893 

45,567 

84,020 

46,243 

144,897 

Hancock, 
Dem. 

Weaver, 
Greenb'k 

50,221 

42,436 

80,348 

27,450 

67,071 

14,138 

23,654 

54,086 

318,037 

232,164 

183,904 

121,549 

106,306 

38,637 

74,039 

78,515 

165,205 

185,190 

93,903 

34,854 

91,185 

60,775 

80,426 

24,647 

64,415 

15,181 

27,964 

102,470 

277,321 

225,.522 

105,845 

59,801 

149,068 

65,067 

65,171 

93,706 

111.960 

131,301 

53.315 

75,750 

4,642 
4,079 
3,392 
1,435 
868 
121 

969 

26,358 

12,986 

.32,327 

19,851 

11,499 

439 

4,408 

818 

4,548 

34,895 

3,267 

5,797 

Missouri 

208,609 

28,523 
8.619 

40,797 
122,565 
534,511 
124,208 
340,821 

19,955 
407,502 

10,779 
112,312 
130,381 
156,428 

18,316 
128,586 

57,391 
114,634 

as, 135 

Nebraska 

3,950 

r^flllfornla                .    ... 

Nevada 



(Colorado 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

528 

C^fvnnootifiut             .... 

2,617 

New  York 

12,373 

Florida 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

1,126 

6,456 

TlUnois                               .     . 

Oregon 

245 

Pennsylvania 

20,648 

Rhode  Island 

236 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

566 

5,465 

Texas 

27,405 

Vermont 

1,215 

Virginia 

Massacliusetts 

Michigan 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

9,079 
7,980 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Total 

4,449,053 

4,442,030 

307.306 

In  1868  the  Florida  electors  were  chosen  by  the  Legislature.  Under  a  Joint  resolution  of  Congre.ss, 
Mississippi,  Texas,  and  Virginia  were  excluded  from  voting  because  they  had  no  representation  in  Congress 
under  the  Reconstruction  laws.  The  other  Southern  States  had  representation  in  Congress,  except  Georgia. 
There  was  a  dispute  in  both  Senate  and  House  over  Georgia,  but  Mr.  Wade,  President  of  the  Senate,  de- 
cided that  Georgia's  vote  be  counted. 

In  1876  the  Colorado  electors  were  chosen  by  the  Legislature. 
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1884i 


State. 

Clevel'd, 
Dem. 

Blaine, 
Rep. 

St.  John, 
Proh. 

Butler, 
Q'nback, 

State. 

Clevel'd, 
Dem. 

Blaine. 
Rep. 

St.  John, 
Proh. 

Butler, 
G'nback, 

Ala 

93,951 

72,927 

89,288 

27.723 

67,199 

16,976 

31,766 

94,667 

312,351 

244,990 

177,316 

90,132 

152,961 

62,540 

52,140 

96,932 

122,481 

149,835 

70,144 

76,510 

69.591 

50.895 

102,416 

36,290 

65,923 

13,053 

28,031 

48,603 

337,469 

238,463 

197,088 

.  154,406 

118,122 

46,347 

72,209 

85,699 

146.724 

192.669 

111.923 

43.509 

612 

2,926 

761 

2.305 

64 

72 

195 

12,074 

3,028 

1,472 

4,495 

3.139 

873 
1,847 
2,017 
1,958 
1,688 
10 

i45 

10,776 
8,293 

16,34) 
1.691 

Mo 

235,988 

64,391 
6,578 

39,198 
127,778 
563,154 
142.592 
368.280 

24.604 
392.785 

12,391 

69,890 
133,324 
225,309 

17,331 
145,497 

67,331 
146,453 

202,929 

76,912 

7,193 

43.254 

123,366 

662,005 

125,068 

400,082 

26  860 

473,804 

19.030 

21.733 

124,093 

93.141 

39.514 

139.356 

63.913 

161.135 

2,153 
2.899 

V.57i 

6.163 

25,006 

454 

11.069 

492 

15.283 

928 

Col.... 

Neb 

Nev 

N.H 

N.J 

N.  Y 

N.  C 

Ohio 

Ore 

28 

652 

Conn 

Del 

3,456 
17,004 

Fla 

Ga. 

5,179 

Ill            .... 

726 

Ind 

Penn 

R.  I 

s.  0 

Tenn 

Tex 

Vt 

16.992 

Iowa 

Kan 

432 

Ky 

1.176 
3.534 
1,752 
138 
939 
7,649 

956 

La 

;f,32I 

Me      

2,160 

2,794 

10,026 

18,403 

4,684 

3,953 

531 

24,433 

42,243 

3,583 

785 

Md          .... 

Va 

Mass 

Mich 

Minn 

Miss 

W.  Va 

Wis 

Total 

810 
4.598 

4,911,017 

4,848,334 

151,809 

133,825 

1888. 


State. 

Harrison, 
Rep. 

57,697 

58,752 

124,816 

50,774 

74,684 

12,973 

26.659 

40.443 

370,475 

263.361 

211.603 

182.904 

155.134 

30.701 

73.734 

99,986 

183,892 

236,387 

142,492 

30,096 

Clevel'd, 
Dem. 

Fish. 
Proh. 

Streeter, 
U.  Lab. 

State. 

Harrison, 
Rep. 

Clevel'd, 
Dem. 

Fish. 

Proh. 

4,640 

9,429 

41 

1,666 

7,904 

30,231 

2.789 

24,356 

1,677 

20,947 

1,251 

Streeter. 
U.  Lab. 

Ala 

117.320 

85.962 

117,729 

37,567 

74,920 

16,414 

39,561 

100,449 

348,371 

261,013 

179,877 

102,745 

183.800 

85,026 

50,482 

106,168 

151,855 

213,469 

104,385 

85.471 

593 

614 

6.761 

2.191 

4,234 

400 

403 

1,808 

21.703 

9.881 

3.550 

6.779 

5.225 

127 

2,690 

4,767 

8,701 

20.495 

15.311 

218 

I'o'.eis 

l'.266 
240 

7.534 

2,694 

9,105 

37,788 

39 

1.345 

4.555 

1,097 

222 

Mo 

236,253 

108,425 

7,038 

45,724 
144,344 
650,338 
134.784 
416.054 

33,291 
626.091 

21.969 

13,740 
138,988 

88,280 

45,192 
150,438 

78.171 
176,553 

261,954 

80,552 

5,149 

43,382 

151,493 

635,965 

147,902 

396.455 

26,522 

446.633 

17.530 

65,825 

158,779 

234,883 

■  16,788 

151,977 

78,677 

155,232 

18,589 

Ark 

Cal 

Neb 

Nev 

N.  H 

N.  J 

N.  Y 

N.  C 

Ohio 

Ore 

4,226 

Col. 

42 

Conn 

Del 

626 

Fla 

47 

Ga 

3,496 

Ill 

363 

Ind 

Penn 

R.  I 

S.  C 

Tenn 

Tex 

Vt 

3.873 

Iowa 

TCnn 

Ky 

5,969 
4,749 
1,459 
1.678 
1.085 
14.277 

48 

La 

29,459 

Me 

Md  '. 

Va 

Mass 

Mich 

Minn 

Miss 

W.  Va 

Wis 

Totfil 

1,508 
8,562 

6,440.216 

5,538.233 

249,907 

148,105 

1892 


State. 

Clevel'd, 
Dem. 

138,138 

87,752 

118.161 

Harrison, 
Rep. 

Weaver, 
Peop. 

Bldwell, 
Proh. 

State. 

Clevel'd, 
Dem. 

24,983 
714 

42,081 
171,042 
654,868 
132,591 

Harrison, 
Rep. 

Weaver, 
Peop. 

Bldwell, 
Proh. 

Ala 

9,197 
46,974 
118.027 
38.620 
77.032 
18.077 

48,3d5 

8.599 

399,288 

255,615 

219,795 

157,241 

135,441 

13.331 

62.878 

92.736 

202,814 

222,708 

122,736 

1,406 

226,762 

18,838 

85,181 
11,831 
25,311 
53,584 
809 

4.843 
42.939 
10,520 
22.207 
22,198 
20,595 
163,111 
23,500 
13,332 

2,045 
796 

3,210 
19.931 
30,398 
10.259 
41.183 

7,259 

239 

113 

8,096 

1,687 

4,026 

664 

570 

988 

288 

25,871 

13,044 

6,402 

4,553 

6,442 

3,062 

5,877 

7,539 

20,857 

14,182 

610 

4,298 

517 

Neb 

Nev 

N.  H 

N.  J 

N.  Y 

N.  C 

N.  Dak 

87,227 

2,811 

45.658 

156,068 

609,350 

100,346 
17,159 

405,187 
35,002 

516,011 
26,975 
13,384 
34.880 
99,849 
81.444 
37,992 

113,526 
36,470 
80.293 

171.101 
7.722 

83,134 

7.264 

293 

969 

16.429 

44.732 

17,650 

14,850 

26,875 

8,714 

228 

2,410 

26,612 

23,730 

99.638 

43 

12,274 

19,105 

4,166 

10,019 

530 

4,902 

Ark 

Cal 

89 
1,297 

Col 

8,131 

Conn 

Del 

82,395 

18,581 

30,143 

129,386 

2 

426,281 

262,740 

196,366 

38,190 
2,636 

Fla 

899 

Ga 

Ohio 

Ore  

404,115 
14,243 

452,264 

24,336 

54,698 

9,081 

136,490 

239,148 
16,325 

163,977 
29,844 
84,467 

177,325 
8,454 

26,012 

Idaho 

2,281 

111 

Penn 

R.  I 

S.  C 

S.  Dak 

Tenn 

Tex 

Vt 

25,123 

Ind 

1,654 

Iowa 

Kan 

Ky 

175,461 

87,922 

48,024 

113,866 

176,813 

202,296 

100,579 

40,237 

268,628 

17,534 

4,799 

La 

2,165 

Me 

1,415 

Md 

Va 

2,681 

Mass 

Mich 

Minn 

Miss 

Wash 

W.  Va 

Wis 

Wyo 

Total 

2,663 

2,145 

13,136 

Mont 

5,556,918 

5.176,108 

1,041.028 

264,133 

It  was  in  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1884  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Burchard,  heading  ajdelegation  of  ministers 
who  calle<l  on  Mr.  Blaine,  at  New  York  City,  to  congratulate  him,  made  the  much-lamented  reference  to 
"rum,  Romanism,  and  rebellion,"  which  was  held  largely  responsible  for  Bl,T,lne's  defeat.  The  defeat  of 
Cleveland  in  1888  was  attributed  by  Democratic  politicians  to  his  message  to  Congress,  delivered  a  year 
before,  making  the  tariff  and  revenue  question  the  sole  issue  before  the  country.  In  1892  Simon  Wing, 
the  Socialist-Labor  candidate,  polled  21,164  votes,  which  is  included  in  the  total.  Both  Republicans  and 
Democrats  fused  with  the  Weaver,  or  People's  I*arty,  in  different  States.  This  is  why  no  votes  were  cast 
for  Cleveland  in  Colorado,  Kansas,  North  Dakota,  and  Wyoming;  none  for  Harrison  ia  Florida,  and  only 
a  nominal  vote  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 
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1896. 


State. 

McKin'y 
ilep. 

Bryan, 
p..  Peon. 

Llverlng, 
Proh. 

2,147 

839 

2,573 

1,724 

1,806 

602 

644- 

5,716 

172 

9,796 

2,973 

3,192 

1,698 

'l'.576 
5,922 
2,998 
4,938 
4,338 

390 
2,169 

ISO 
1,196 

Palmer, 
Nat.-D. 

State. 

McKln'y 
Rep. 

Bryan, 
D.,  Peop. 

Llverlny, 
Proh. 

Palmer, 
Nut.-D. 

Ala    

54.737 

37,512 

146,588 

26,279 

110,285 

20,452 

11,257 

60,091 

6,314 

607,130 

323,748 

289,293 

159,345 

218,171 

22,037 

80,465 

136,978 

278,976 

293,072 

193,503 

5,123 

304,940 

10,494 

102,564 

131,226 

110,103 

166,496 

161,269 

56,740 

16,615 

31,958 

94,632 

23,135 

464,.523 

306,206 

223,741 

171,695 

217,890 

77,175 

34,588 

104,746 

105,711 

236,994 

139.735 

53,800 

363,667 

42,537 

115,624 

6,462 

2,666 
1 
4,335 
966 
1,772 
2,708 

6,367 
2,146 
4,516 
1.209 
4,781 
1,834 
1,870 
2.507 

11,749 
6,905 

32,316 
1,017 
2,355 

2,797 

Nev 

N.  H 

N.  J 

N.  y 

N.  C 

N.  Dak 

Ohio 

Ore 

1,939 

.57,444 
221,367 
8 19, .838 
155,222 

26,355 
525,991 

48,779 
728,300 

37,437 
9,313 

41,042 
149,403 
162,506 

13,401 

50,991 
135,388 

39,153 
105,379 
268,1,35 

10,072 

7.802 

21,271 

133,675 

551,369 

174,488 

20,686 

474,882 

46,739 

433,228 

14,459 

.58.801 

41.225 

108,878 

368,289 

67,0,53 

10,607 

154,985 

51,646 

94,488 

165.523 

lft,861 

Ark 

Cal 

776 

5,614 

16,0,52 

635 

358 

5,068 

919 

19,274 

1.160 

604 

3,140 
5,030 

728 

2,344 

968 
1,223 
7,507 

169 

3.520 
6.37J 

Col 

18,950 
578 

Conn 

Del 

Fla     

1.858 
977 

Ga 

Idaho 

Ill 

Penn 

R.  I 

S.  C 

S.  Dak 

Tenn 

Texas 

Utah . 

Vt 

11,000 
1  166 

Ind 

824 

Iowa 

Kan 

Ky 

2,106 
4,853 

La  .:...... 

Me      

1.329 

Md        

Va 

2,127 

Mass 

Mlcli 

Minn 

Miss.../.... 

Wash 

W.  Va 

VVi3 

Wyo 

Total 

1,668 

678 

4,684 

Mont 

Neb 

7,104,779 

6,502,925 

132,007 

133,148 

1900. 


Mc- 

Wool- 

Baker, 

Debs. 

Mc- 

Wool- 

Baker, 

Debs. 

State. - 

Kinley, 

Bryan, 

ley, 

A.  F. 

Soc. 

State. 

Kinley, 

Bryan, 

ley, 

A.  F. 

Soc. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Proh. 

Peop. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Proh. 

Peop. 

Dem. 

Ala 

53.669 

96,368 

1,407 

3,796 

928 

Nev 

3,849 

6,347 

Ark 

44,800 

81,142 

584 

972 

27 

N.  H 

54,799 

35,489 

1,270 

790 

Cal 

'64,755 

124,985 

5,024 

387 

7,572 

N.J 

219,391 

165,908 

7,144 

669 

4,221 

Col 

93,067 

122,733 

3,790 

389 

684 

N.  Y 

822,013 

678,462 

22,077 



12.869 

Conn 

102,572 

74,014 

1,617 

1.029 

N.  C 

132,997 

157,733 

990 

737 

Del 

22,535 

18,863 

546 

57 

N.  Dak 

35,898 

20,531 

731 

110 

518 

Fla 

7,604 

28.261 

2,234 

1,070 

603 

Ohio 

543,918 

474,882 

10,203 

251 

4.847 

Ga 

34,028 
27,198 

77,3.53 
29,64? 

1,396 

857 

4,548 
213 

Ore 

Penn 

46,526 
712,665 

33,385 
424,232 

2, .536 
27,908 

275 
638 

1.494 

Idaho 

4.831 

Ill 

,597,985 

.503,061 

17,626 
13,717 

1,141 

9,687 

R.  I 

33,784 

19,812 

1,529 

Ind 

336,063 

309,581 

1,438 

2,374 

S.  C 

33, .580 

47,236 

Iowa 

307,808 

209,265 

9,502 

613 

2.742 

S.  DalJ 

51,530 

39,544 

1,542 

339 

169 

Kan 

185,955 

162,601 

3,605 

1,605 

Tenn 

123,180 

145,356 

3,882 

1,322 

413 

Ky 

226,205 
13.928 
65,475 

234,879 
.53.671 
36.822 

2.262 

1.662 

770 

Tex 

Utah 

Vt 

120,483 
47,089 
51,127 

267,543 
44,949 
10,179 

2,644 
205 
363 

20,961 

1.846 

La 

717 

Me 

2.585 

878 

371 

Md 

136,212 
238,866 

122,271 
156,977 

4,502 
6,202 

908 

Va 

115,687 

146,079 

2  153 

145 

Masa 

9,716 

Wash 

57,456 

44,833 

2,363 

2.006 

Mich 

316,269 

211,685 

11,859 

837 

2,826 

W.  Va 

119,829 

98,807 

1.692 

219 

268 

Minn 

190,461 

112,901 

8,555 

3,065 

Wis 

265,760 

159,163 

10,027 

7.048 

Miss 

5,7.53 

51,706 

1,642 

Wyo 

14,482 

10,164 

Mo 

Mont 

314.092 
25,373 

351,922 
37,146 

5,965 
298 

4,244 

6,128 
708 

Total 

7,207,923 

6,358,133 

208,914 

50,373 

96.116 

Neb 

121.835 

113.163 

3,685 

1,103 

823 

1904. 


State. 


Ala .  .  . 
Ark . . . 
Cal .  .  . 
Col .  .  . 
Conn . 
Del .  . . 
Fla... 
Ga . . . . 
Idaho . 

Ill 

Ind. .. 
Iowa . . 
Kan.. 
Ky... 

La 

Me... 

Md... 

Mass. 

Mich. 

Minn. 

Miss . 

Mo.  .. 

Mont. 

Neb.. 


Roose- 
velt. 
Rep. 


Parker, 
Dem. 


22,472 

46,860 
205,226 
134,687 
111,089 

23,712 
8,314 

24,003 

47,783 
632,645 
368,289 
307,907 
212,955 
205,2 
5.205 

64,438 
109, 497 
257,822 
364,957 
216,651 
3,189 
321,449 

34,932 
138,558 


79,857 

64,434 

89,294 

100,105 

72,909 

19,34? 

27,046 

83,472 

18,480 

327,606 

274,345 

149,141 

86,174 

217,170 

47,708 

27,648 

109,446 

165,746 

135,392 

55,187 

53,376 

296,312 

21.773 

51,876 


Debs, 
Soc. 


853 

1,816 

29,533 

4,304 

4,.543 

146 

2,337 

197 

4,954 

69,225 

12,013 

14,847 

15,849 

3,602 

995 

2,106 

2,247 

13,604 

9,042 

11,692 

393 

13,009 

5,676 

7,412 


Swal- 
low, 
Proh, 


012 

993 

7,380 

3,438 

1,506 

607 

5 

684 

1,013 

34,770 

23,496 

11,601 

7.306 

6,609 


1,510 
3,034 
4,279 
13,441 
6,253 


7,191 

335 

6.323 


Wat- 
son, 
Peop. 


5,051 
2,318 


824 

495 

51 

1,605 

21,511 

353 

6.725 

2,444 

2,207 

6,253 

2,511 


338 


1,291 

1,159 
2,103 
1,425 
4,226 
1,520 
20,518 


STATE. 


Nev  .... 
N.  H... 
N. J.  .  . 
N.  Y... 
N.  C... 
N.  Dak. 
Ohio.  .. 
Ore .... 
Penn . . . 
R.  I.... 
S.  C... 
S.  Dak . 
Tenn . . . 

Tex 

Utah... 

Vt 

Va 

Wash  .  . 
W.  Va.. 

vvia 

Wyo .  . . 


Total . 


Roose- 
velt, 
Rep. 


6,864 

54,163 

245,151 

859.533 

82,442 

52,.595 

600,095 

60,455 

840,549 

41,605 

2,254 

72,083 

105,369 

51,242 

02,446 

40,456 

46,4.50 

101,540 

132,628 

280,16i 

20,489 


7,623,486 


Parker, 
Dem. 


3,982 

34,074 

164,562 

683,981 

124,121 

14,273 

344,674 

17,521 

335,430 

24,839 

54,635 

21,969 

131,282 

167,200 

33,413 

9,777 

80,038 

28,098 

100,881 

124,107 

8,930 


5,077,971 


Debs, 
Soc. 


925 

1,090 

9,588 

36,883 

124 

2.017 

36.260 

7.619 

21.863 

956 

22 

3.138 

1.354 

2,791 

5,767 

844 

218 

10,023 

1,574 

28,220 

1,077 


402,321 


Swal- 
low, 
Proh. 


750 

6,839 

20,787 

361 

1,140 

19,339 

3,806 

33,717 

768 


2,965 
1,906 
3,905 


792 
1,382 
3,229 
4,604 
9,770 

207 


258,536 


W.it- 
son, 

Peop. 


344 

82 

3,800 

7,459 

819 

165 
1,.392 

746 


1 

1.240 
2,506 
8,062 


359 
669 
339 
530 


117,133 


Bryan  got  the  nomination  in  1896  by  his  "crown  of  thorns"  speech  at  the  convention.  Dernocrata 
and  Silver  Republicans  fused  in  many  State.?  at  the  election:  Democrats  and  Populists  also  fused,  in 
1904,  In  Illinois,  the  Continental  Party  cast  830  votes. 
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1908. 


,  State. 


Ala.  . 
Ark. . 
Cal.  . 
Col .  . 
Conn. 
Del.  . 
Fla.  . 
Ga. .. 
Idaho 
111.  .  . 
Ind .  . 
Iowa. 
Kan., 
Ky... 
La. . . 
Me.  . 
Md.  . 
Mass. 
Mich, 
Minn 
Miss. 
Mo.  . 
Mont 
Neb.. 


Taft, 
Rep. 


26,283 

56,679 

214,398 

123,700 

112,815 

25,014 

10,654 

41,692 

52,621 

629,932 

348,993 

275,209 

197,216 

235,711 

8,958 

66,987 

116,513 

265,966 

335,580 

195,843 

4,363 

347,203 

32.333 

126.997 


Bryan, 
Dem. 


74,374 

87,015 

127,492 

120.644 

68,255 

22,071 

31,104 

72,350 

36,162 

450,810 

338,262 

200,771 

161.209 

244,092 

63,568 

35,403 

115,908 

155,543 

175,771 

109.401 

58,286 

346,574 

29,326 

131,099 


Debs, 
Soc. 


1,399 

5,842 

28,659 

7,974 

5,113 

239 

3,747 

584 

6,400 

34,711 

13,470 

8,287 

12,420 

4,185 

2,538 

1,758 

2,323 

10,781 

11,586 

14,527 

978 

15,431 

5,855 

3,524 


Chaf- 

in, 
Proh 


665 
1,194 

11,770 

5.569 

2,380 

670 

1,356 

1,059 

1,968 

29,364 

18,045 

9,837 

5,033 

5,887 


1,487 

3,302 

4,781 

16,974 

11,107 


4,284 

827 

5,179 


His- 
gen, 
Ind 


495 

289 

4,278 


723 

30 
553 

77 

119 

7,724 

514 

404 

68 
200 

79 
700 
485 
19,239 
760 
426 


402 
443 


State. 


Nev .... 
N.H... 
N. J. . . 
N.  Y... 
N.  C... 
N.  Dak. 
Ohio .  . . 
Okla .  .  . 
Ore .... 
Penn . . . 
R.  I.... 
S  C... 
S.  Dak. 
Tenn . . . 

Tex 

Utah... 

Vt 

Va. 

Wash .' .' 
W.  Va.. 

Wis 

Wyo .  .  . 


Total . 


Taft. 
Rep. 


10,775 

53,149 

265,298 

870,070 

114,887 

57,680 

572,312 

110,558 

62,530 

745,779 

43,942 

3,963 

67,466 

118,324 

65,666 

61,165 

39.558 

52,573 

106,062 

137,869 

247,747 

20,846 


Bryan, 
Dem. 


11,212 

33,6o5 

182,522 

667,468 

136  928 

32,885 

502,721 

122,406 

38,049 

448,778 

24,706 

62,288 

40.266 

135,638 

217,302 

42,601 

11,500 

82,946 

58,691 

111,418 

166,632 

14,918 


7,678,908   6,409,104    420,973    253,840 


Debs, 
Soc, 


2,103 

1,299 

10,249 

38,451 

345 

2,421 

33,795 

21,779 

7,339 

33.913 

1,365 

lUl 

2,846 

1,870 

7,870 

4,890 

'  '  '255 
14,1(7 

3,679 
28,164 

1,715 


Chat- 
in, 
Proh. 


905 

4,930 

22,687 


1,496 
11,402 


2,682 

36,694 

1,016 


4,039 

300 

1,634 


802 

1,111 

4,700 

5,139 

11,564 

66 


Hls- 
gen, 
Ind. 


436 

584 

2,916 

35,817 


43 

439 

244 

289 

1,057 

1,105 

42 

88 
332 
115 

92 
804 

5i 
249 

46 


64 


82..'>72 


1912. 


State. 


Ala. . 
Ariz . . 
Ark.. 
Cal.  . 
Col .  . 
L  oun. 
Jjcl.  . 
Fla .  . 
Gtt... 
Idaho 
111 .  .  . 
fnd.  . 
Iowa. 
Kan. 
Ky... 
La. . . 
Me. . 
Md.  . 
Mass. 
Mich. 
Minn 
Miss. 
Mo.  . 
Mont 
Neb., 
Nev . , 


Taft, 
Rep. 


9,732 

3,021 

24,467 

3,914 

58,386 

68.324 

15,997 

4.279 

5,191 

32,810 

253,593 

151,267 

119,805 

74,845 

115,512 

3,834 

26,545 

54,956 

155,948 

152,244 

64,334 

1,595 

207,821 

18,512 

54,029 

3,196 


Wilson, 
Dem. 


82,438 

10,324 

68,838 

283,436 

114,232 

74,561 

22,631 

36,417 

93,076 

33,921 

405,048 

281,890 

185,325 

143,663 

219,584 

60,971 

51,113 

112,674 

173,408 

150,751 

106,426 

57,227 

330,746 

27,941 

109,008 

7,986 


Roose- 
velt, 
Prog. 


22,680 

6,949 

21,673 

283,610 

72,306 

34,129 

8,886 

4,535 

21,980 

25,527 

386,478 

162,007 

161,819 

120,210 

102,766 

9,323 

48,495 

57,789 

142,228 

214,584 

125,856 

3,645 

124,371 

22,4.56 

72,614 

5,620 


Chaf- 

in, 
Proh. 


265 

898 

23,366 

5,063 

2,068 

623 

1,854 

147 

1,537 

15,710 

19,249 

8,440 


■3,233 

■  ■  946 
2,244 
2,754 
8,934 
7,886 


5,380 

32 

3,383 


Debs, 
Soc. 


3,029 

3,163 

8,153 

79,201 

16,418 

10,056 

556 

4,806 

1,026 

11,960 

81,278 

36,931 

16,967 

26,779 

11,647 

5,249 

2,541 

3,996 

12,616 

23,211 

27,505 

2,061 

28,466 

10,885 

10.174 

3.313 


State. 

Taft, 

Rep. 

N.H 

32,927 

N.  J 

88,834 

N.  M 

17,900 

N.  Y 

455,428 

N.  C 

29,139 

N.  D 

23,090 

Ohio 

278,168 

Okla 

90,786 

Ore 

34,673 

Penn 

273,305 

R.  I 

27,703 

S.  C 

536 

S.  D 

Tenn 

59,444 

Tex 

26,745 

Utah 

42,100 

Vt 

23,332 

Va 

23,288 

Wash 

70,445 

W.  Va 

56,667 

Wis 

130,695 

Wyo 

14,560 

Total . . 
Plurality. 


3,483,922 


Wilson, 
Dem. 


34,724 

170.282 

22,139 

6.55,475 

144,507 

29,555 

424,834 

119,156 

47,064 

395,619 

30,412 

48,357 

48,942 

130,335 

219,489 

36,579 

15,354 

90.332 

86,840 

113,046 

164,228 

15,310 


6,286,214 


.  .    2,160,194 


Roose- 
velt, 
Prog. 


17,794 

145,409 

8,347 

390,021 

69,667 

25,726 

229,807 


37,600 

447.426 

16,878 

1,293 

58,811 

53,725 

28,530 

24,174 

22,132 

21,777 

113,698 

78,977 

62,460 

9,232 


4,126,020 


Chal- 

in, 
Proh. 


535 
2,875 


19,427 
1,025 
1,243 

11,511 
2,185 
4,360 

19,533 
616 


3,910 

825 

1,698 


1,095 
709 
9,810 
4,534 
8,586 
434 


208,923 


Debs, 
Soc. 


1,980 
15,900 

2,859 

63,381 

117 

6,966 
90,144 
41,674 
13,343 
80,915 

2.049 
164 

4,662 

3,492 
24,896 

9,023 
928 
820 
40,134 
15,336 
33.481 

2,760 


897,011 


1916. 


State. 

Hu 
ghea. 
Rep. 

Wilson, 
Dem. 

Prog. 

Hanly, 
Proh. 

Ben- 
son, 
Soc. 

State. 

Hu 

ghes, 
Rep. 

Wilson, 
Dem. 

Prog. 

Hanly, 
Proh. 

Ben- 
son, 
Soc. 

Ala 

Ariz 

Ark 

Cal 

Col 

Conn 

Del 

Fla 

Ga 

Idaho 

Ill 

Ind 

Iowa 

Kan 

Ky 

La 

Me 

Md 

Mass 

Mich 

Minn 

Miss 

22,809 

20,524 

47,148 

462,394 

102,308 

106,514 

26,011 

14,611 

11,225 

55,368 

1,152,549 

341,005 

280,449 

277,658 

241,854 

6,466 

69,506 

117,347 

268,784 

339,097 

179,544 

4,253 

369,339 

66,750 

117,257 

12,127 

99,409 

33,170 

112,148 

466,200 

178,816 

99.786 

24,753 

55,984 

125,845 

70,054 

950,229 

334,063 

221,699 

314,588 

269,990 

79,875 

64,127 

138,359 

247,885 

285,151 

179,152 

80,422 

398,025 

101,063 

158,827 

17,776 

'2b;653 
3,898 

6,'3'49 
290 

1,034 
1,153 
2,015 

27,698 

2.793 

1,789 

566 

4,855 

'l,'l'27 
26,047 
16,368 

3,371 
12,882 

3,036 

597 
2,903 
2,993 
8,139 
7,793 

1,925 

3,174 

G,999 

43,259 

10,049 

5,179 

480 

5,353 

967 

8,066 

61,394 

21,855 

10,976 

24.685 

4,734 

292 

2,177 

2,674 

11,058 

16,120 

20,117 

1,484 

14,612 

9,564 

7,141 

3,065 

N.  H 

N.J 

N.  M 

N.  Y 

N.  C 

N.  D 

Ohio 

Okla 

Ore 

Penn 

R.  I 

S.  C 

S.  D 

Tenn 

Tex 

Utah 

Vt 

Va 

Wash 

W.Va 

Wis 

Wyo 

Total ... 

Plurality . . , 

43,723 
269,352 

31,163 
869,115 
120.988 

53,471 
514,753 

97,233 
126,813 
703,734 

44,858 
1,550 

64,217 
116,223 

64,999 

54,137 

40,250 

49,356 
167,244 
143,124 
221,323 

21,698 

43,779 

211,645 

33,693 

759,426 

168,333 

55,206 

604,161 

148.113 

120,087 

521,784 

40,394 

61,846 

59,191 

153,282 

286,514 

84,025 

22,708 

102.824 

183,388 

140,403 

193,042 

28,316 

■ib;i'72 

303 

3,187 

112 

19,031 

51 

1,318 
10,462 

1,999 

45,944 

490 

■  ■  ■  ■  '234 

8,080 

1,646 

4,729 

28,525 

470 

38,092 
45,190 

9,711 
42,637 

1,914 
135 

1,774 
147 

1,985 
149 
709 
783 

6,868 
175 

7,166 
373 

3,760 

2,542 
18,963 

4.460 
798 

1,060 
22,800 

6,140 
27,846 

1,453 

Mo 

Mont 

298 

3,884 

2,'9'52 
348 

8,538,221 

9,129,606 

41,894 

220,506 

585,113 

Neb 

Nev  

591,385 
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THE  1920  PRESIDENTIAL  VOTE  BY  STATES. 


State. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California. . . . 

Colorado 

Connecticut.  . 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky. . . . 
Louisiana. . . . 

Maine 

Maryland .... 
Massachusette 

Michigan 

Minnesota... . 
Miss  ssippi. . . 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska.  .  .  . 


Hard- 
ing, 
Rep. 


74,690 

37,016 

69,874 

624,992 

173,248 

229,238 

52,8.18 

44,8.53 

41,089 

88,327 

1,420,480 

696,370 

634,674 

369.19.1 

4.52,480 

38,538 

136.355 

236,117 

681,153 

762, 8&5 

519,421 

11, .576 

727,162 

109.430 

247,493 


Cox, 
Dem. 


163,254 

29,546 

105,618 

229,191 

104,936 

120,721 

39,898 

90.515 

107,162 

46,576 

534,395 

511,364 

227  9'! 

185,'447 

156, 197 

87,354 

58,961 

180,626 

276,691 

233,450 

142,994 

69,277 

574,799 

57, .370 

119,608 


Wat- 
kins, 
Proh. 


757 


25,085 

2,807 

1,771 

998 

6,266 


11,216 
13,462 

4,197 
68 

3,325 


9,646 
11,489 


5,142 


Debs, 
,Soc. 


2,369 
125 

5,111 
64.076 

8,046 
10,335 

1,002 

5,189 
465 

■  38 
74,747 
24,703 
16,981 
15,510 

6,409 


2,214 

8,876 
32,265 
28,947 
56,106 

1,639 
20,242 


Chria- 
tens'n 
F.-L. 


3,016 
'  1,347 


49,630 
16,499 
10,321 


1,645 


5,947      9.6001 


10,372 
5,828 

"3,29  i 
12,204 


State. 


Nevada 

N  .Hampshire. 
New  Jersey . . . 
New  Mexico. . 

New  York 

N.  Carolina... 
N.  Dal\Ota .  .  . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma . . . . 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 
Rhode  Island . 
S.  Carolina . .  . 
S.  Dakota . . . . 
Tennessee . . . . 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia  

V/ashington.  . 
West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin  . .  .  . 
Wyoming  .  .  .  . 

Total 


Hard- 
ing, 
Rep. 


15,479 

94,947 

611,670 

57,142 

1,868,240 

232,847 

160,072 

■1,182,022 

243,415 

143.592 

1,218,215 

107,463 

2.632 

109,874 

219,829 

115,640 

81 ,555 

08,211' 

87,458 

223,137 

282,007 

498,576 

35,091 


Cox, 
Dem. 


9,851 

62„562 

258,229 

46,590 

V81,485 

305,447 

37,422 

780,037 

215,521 

80,019 

503,202 

55,062 

63,490 

35,938 

206,558 

289,688 

56,639 

20,919 

141,670 

84,298 

220,789 

113,422 

17,429 


Wat- 
kins, 
Proh. 


4,711 
'23,612 


274 


3,595 

42,612 

510 


900 


774 
826 


1,528 

8,647 

265 


1^,138,914    9,142,438  192,438  915,302  272,5U 


Debs, 

Soc. 


1,864 

1,235 

27,217 

2 

203,400 

446 

8,283 

57,147 

25,638 

9,801 

70,021 

4,351 

28 


2,239 

8,194 

3,159 

25 

807 

8,913 

5,618 

80,635 

1,234 


Chris- 
tens'n 
F.-L. 


2,173 

1,097 

18,787 


1,515 
15,642 


34,406 


4,475 


240 

77,246 


2,180 


RECAPITULATION. 

RECAPITULATlbN    OF    1920    PRESIDENTIAL   VOTE. 

The'flgtires  given  above  are,  in  almost  every  instance,  those  announced  by  the  Secretaries  of  States  of 
the  respective  commonwealths,  and  most  of  the  totals  represent  the  findings  of  the  actual  official  count. 
In  the  remaining  instances  the  figures  are  the  ones  certified  by  the  various  local  election  boards.  The  table 
is  corrected  up  to  Dec.  16,  1920. 

The  total  for  the  So'^ialist  Labor  ticket  apnroximatod  20,896,  ou  the  face  of  the  returns,  but  it  la  to  be 
said  that  in  a  number  of  the  States  the  Socialist  Labor  electors  were  called  Independent  Labor,  or  Inde- 
pendent, or  Industrial  Labor,  so  that  the  true  total  is  considerably  above  that  named  above. 

The  Single  Tax  vote  approximated   3,932,  on   the  returns  as  filed  up  to  the  middle  of  December. 

In  Texas  the  American  Party  polled  47,689  votes  for  President,  and  the  so-called  Black-and-Tans  polled 
27,515. 

There  is  no  definite  approximation  of  the  sti-ength  of  the  Non-Partisan  League  vote,  inasmuch  aS  it 
expended  itself  in  contests  for  Governorships,  Senators,  Congressmen,  and  local  State  offlcials.  In 
some  of  the  Western  States  the  Farmer-Labor  vote  and  the  Non-Partisan  League  vote  represented  one  and 
the  same  political  class,  and  in  other  States  the  Non-Partisan  League  vote  and  the  Labor  vote  shaded  into 
each  other. 


GOVERNORS    OF    THE    STATES. 


State. 


Ala. . . 
Ariz,.. 
Ark. . . 
Cal... 
Col... 
Conn.. 
Del. . . 
Pla. . . 
Ga.... 
Idaho. 
111. . . . 
Ind... 
la.... 
Kan. . 
Ky... 
La.... 
Me... 
Md... 
Mass.. 
Mich.. 
Minn. 
Miss.. 
Mo... 
Mont. 
Neb. . . 
Nev. . . 


Governor. 


Thomas  E.  Kilby,  D...  . 
Tbos.  E.  Campbell,  R.. 
Thos.  C.  McRae.  D .  .  . . 
Wm.  D.  Stephens,  R.  .  , 

Oliver  L.  Shoup.  R 

Everett  J.  Lake,  R 

Wm.  D.  Denney,  R 

Gary  Hardee,  D 

T.  W.  Hardwick,  D 

D.  W.  Davis,  R 

Len  Small,  R 

W.  T.  McCray,  R 

N.  E.  Kendall,  R 

Henry  J.  Allen,  R 

Edwin  P.  Morrow,  R.  .  . 

John  M.  Parker,  D 

Fred'k  H.  Parkhurst,  R 

Albert  C.  Ritchie,  D 

Channing  H.  Cox,  R.... 
Alex.  J.  Groesbeck,  R. . , 

J.  A.  O.  Preus,  R 

Lee  M.  Russell,  D 

Arthur  M.  Hyde,  R.  .  .  . 

Jos.  M.  Dixon,  R 

Sam'l  R.  McKelvie,  R.  . 
Emmet  D.  Boyle,  D 


Term 
Yrs. 


Expires. 


Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

.Ian. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

June 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

May 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 


1923 
1923 
1923 
1923 
1923 
1923 
1925 
1925 
1923 
1923 
1925 
1925 
1923 
1923 
1923 
1924 
1923 
1924 
19'22 
1923 
1923 
1924 
192.^. 
1925 
1923 
1923 


State. 


N.  H... 
N.  J..  .. 
N.  M... 
NY... 
N.  Car. 
N^.  D... 
Ohio... 
Okla... 

Ore 

Pa 

R.  I.... 
S.  Car.. 
S.  D... 
Tenn... 

Tex 

Utah. . . 

Vt 

Va 

Wash .  . 
W.  Va. . 

Wis 

Wyo. . . 
Alaska. 
Hawaii. 
Philips. 
P.  R... 


Governor. 


.\lbert  O.  Brown,  R 

Edward  I.  Edwards,  D... 

M.  C.  Mechem,  R 

Nath.  L.  Miller,  R 

Cameron  Morrison,  D ... . 
Lynn  J.  Frazier,  D..  N.P 

Harry  L.  Davis,  R 

J.  B.  A.  Robertson,  D. . . 

Ben  W.  Olcott,  R 

Wm.  C.  Sproul,  R 

E.  J.  San  Souci,  R 

Robert  A.  Cooper,  D .  . . . 

W.  H.  McMaster,  R 

Alfred  A.  Taylor,  R 

Pat  M.  Neff,  D 

Chas.  R.  INIabey,  R 

Jas.  Hartness,  R 

Westmoreland  Davis,  D. . 
Louis  F.  Hart,  R 

E.  F.  Morgan,  R 

John  J.  Blaine,  R 

Robert  D.  Carey,  R 

Thas.  Riggs,  Jr.,  D 

Chas.  J.  McCarthy 

F.  B.  Harrls,on,  R 

Artliur  Yager 


Term  I 
Yrs. 


Expires. 


2 
3 
2 
2 
4 
2 
2 
4 
4 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
4 
2 
4 
4 
4 
2 
4 
4 
4 

Indf. 

Indf. 


Jan. 

,Tan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Mch. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

April 

Nov. 


1923 
1923 
1923 
1923 
1925 
1923 
1923 
1923 
1923 
1923 
1923 
1923 
1923 
1923 
1923 
1925 
1923 
1922 
1925 
1925 
1923 
1925 
1922 
1925 
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NOTE— OTHER     PAST     VOTES     ARE     COLLECTED    IN    ONE    TABLE    AFTER 
WYOMING. 

(1920     CONGRESSIONAL     ELECTION     FIGURES      ALSO      WILL      BE      FOUND 
GROUPED    FOLLOWING    THESE    RETURNS.) 

ALABAMA.  )  ARIZONA. 


Counties. 


President, 

1920. 


Cox, 
Dem. 


Autauga. .  . 
Baldwin .  .  . 
Harbour.  .  . 

Bibb 

Blount .... 

Bullock 

Butler 

Calhoun .  . . 
Chambers. . 
Cherokee .  . 
Chilton.  . . . 
Choctaw. .  . 

Clarke 

Clay 

Cleburne. . . 

Coffee 

Colbert.  . .  . 
Conecuh.  . . 

Coosa 

Covington.. 
Crenshaw.  . 
Cullman . . . 

Dale 

Dallas 

De  Kalb. . . 
Elmore .... 
Escambia.  . 
Etowah .... 
Fayette. . .  . 
l^ranklin.  . . 
Geneva.  . .  . 
Gree>:s .... 

Hale 

Henry 

Houston.  .  .  . 

Jackson 

JeHersoa. . . . 

Lamar 

Lauderdale. . 
Lawrence . . . 

Lee 

Limestone.. . 
Lowndes. . . . 

Macon 

Madison.  . .  . 
Marengo. . .  . 

Marion 

Marshall. . .  . 
Mobile ..... 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Perry 

Pickens 

Pike 

Randolph.  .  . 

Russell 

Shelby 

St.  Clair. .  . . 

Sumter 

Talladega.  . . 
Tallapoosa. . 
Tuscaloosa.  . 

Walker 

Washington . 
Wilcox..., 
Winston . . 


911 
1,127 
1,565 
1,643 
3,533 

877 
1,298 
3,422 
1,993 
1,968 

960 
1,071 
1,253 
2,165 

684 
1,721 
1,869 
1,315 
1,007 
2,038 
1,411 
2,564 
1,386 
2,702 
3,894 
1,763 
1,455 
5,917 
1,413 
2,092 
1,487 

520 

9.53 

715 
2,045 
2,513 
24,982 
1,627 
2,644 

934 
1,620 
1,812 

727 

693 
2,821 
1,307 
2,461 
4,041 
6,157 
1,295 
6,411 
4,057 
1,195 
1,419 
1,586 
1,357 

671 
2,523 
1,932 
1,088 
2,136 
2,257 
3,427 
4,703 

575 
1,099 
1,037 


Total 163,254    74,690 


4,852 

335 

178 

3,218 

1,865 

2,930 

1,088 

10 

18 

489 

571 

1,483 

7,124 

576 

1,161 

831 

155 

285 

6 

64 

489 

42 

1,865 

3,879 

2,681 

20 

314 

1,201 

32 

263 

204 

1,113 

29 

3,235 

2,561 

15 

930 

269 

491 

4,488 

85 

2 

2.307 


Debs, 
Soc. 


5 

134 

13 

136 

45 

0 

12 

22 

8 

58 

48 

3 

1 

2 

2 
4 

62 
0 

14 

64 
4 

37 
5 
0 

46 

2 

2 

100 

15 

64 

24 
0 
0 
1 

30 
9 

555 
6 

56 
1 

111 
14 

n 

2 
24 

0 

3 

36 
131 

6 

32 
50 
13 
17 


45 

13 

47 

3 

11 

24 

16 

186 

3 

0 

0 


President, 
1916.    . 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


773 

767 

1,235 

1,247 

1,488 

743 

1,162 

2,232 

1,683 

1,136 

884 

765 

1.397 

1,198 

762 

2,029 

1,132 

1,032 

872 

1,747 

1,429 

1,396 

1,260 

1,575 

1,787 

1,631 

985 

1,887 

1,031 

1,044 

1,265 

383 

795 

865 

1,678 

1,909 

10,679 

1,299 

1,678 

995 

1,369 

1,450 

540 

575 

2,206 

1,191 

1,328 

1,944 

3,026 

1,029 

3,316 

2,120 

897 

1,179 

1,791 

1,328 

752 

1,311 

990 

770 

1,541 

1,892 

2.437 

2,314 

500 

866 

726 


Hu 

ghes, 
Rep. 


99 
216 

45 

217 

1,229 

4 

78 

442 

168 

508 

1,363 

21 

25 
677 
576 
426 
352 

42 
485 
305 
139 
1,351 
597 

23 
1,190 


Ben- 
son, 
Soc. 


108 

862 

697 

984 

713 

9 

15 

143 

466 

567 

2,052 

303 

^   369 

43 

42 

92 

9 

43 

215 

19 

807 

1,183 

832 

17 

-106 

364 

20 

218 

50 

652 

3 

1,428 

851 

8 

447 

129 

218 

1.! 

32 

1 

1.107 


11 

148 

13 

lOfi 

26 

2 

6 

29 
7 

27 

40 

12 

12 

1 

5 

17 

44 

17 

34 

107 

5 

9 

X 

i 

33 


1 

27 
46 
32 
296 
4 
47 

30 

19 

1 

2 

45 
1 
1 

33 

75 

2 

19 

44 

12 

18 

11 

4 

4 

8 

53 

6 

4 

33 

41 

107 

2 


Counties. 


Apaclie . . . . 
Cochise.  .  .  . 
Coconino.  . 

Gila 

Graham .  . . 
Greenlee. .  . 
Maricopa.  . 
Mohave.  .  . 
Navajo .... 

Pima 

Pinal 

Santa  Cruz 
Yavapai . . . 
Yum» 

Total 


President, 
1920. 


Hard- 
ing. 
Rep 

679 
5.341 
1,342 
3.3U 
1,062 
1,131 
11.336 

996 
1,078 
3,392 
1,493 

850 
3,625 
1,606 


37,016 


Cox. 
Dem. 


618 
4.430 

781 
2,894 
1.261 

905 
8,825 

722 
1,031 
2,455 
1,264 

706 
2,251 
1,177 


29,546 


U.S.  SEN., 
1920. 


Cam- 
eron. 
Rep. 

683 
5,459 
1,381 
2,893 
1,188 

871 
11,514 

914 

949 
3,571 
1,463 

899 
3,118 
1.349 


36,25; 


Smith 
Dem. 


523 
5.083 

754 
2,896 
1,329 
1,166 
8,389 

773 

884 
2,374 
1,144 

662 
2,363 

999 


29,339 


GORERNGH, 

._     1920. 


Cam'- 
bell. 
Rep 


728 
5,949 
1,315 
2,855 
1,371 

818 
11,273 

890 
1,090 
3,716 
1,442 

888 
3,504 
1,410 


37,249 


Sim  ma 
Dem. 


590 
4,988 

888 
3,553 
1,329 
1,282 
9,268 

893 
1,075 
2,443 
1,269 

703 
2,323 
1,078 


31,682 


ARIZONA.  PRES.   1916;  GOV.    1918. 


COUNTIES. 


Apache 

648 

Cochise 

6,115 

Coconino. . .. 

1,171 

Gila 

3,686 

Graham 

1,597 

Greenlee .... 

1,492 

Maricopa .  .  . 

7,634 

Mohave .... 

1,335 

Navajo 

1,240 

Pima 

2,079 

Pinal 

1,232 

Santa  Cruz. . 

726 

Yavapai.  . . . 

2,893 

Yuma. ..... 

1,322 

Total 

33,170 

President, 
1916. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


Hu 

ghes, 
Rep. 


311 

3,203 
802 

1,495 
497 
672 

5,747 
643 
574 

2,616 
855 
666 

1,716 
727 


20.524 


Ben-  ;  Han- 
son, I    ly, 
Soc.    Proh. 


16 
691 

77 
510 
119 
156 
574 
243 

25 
1.50 

60 

42 
331 
177 


3,174 


5 

120 

22 

42 

44 

14 

685 

5 

42 
77 
32 
8 
43 
14 


Governor, 

1918. 


Colt- 
er, 
Dem. 


528 
4,898 

867 
2,876 
1,252 
1,159 
4,977 

899 

812 
1,842 
1,079 

683 
2,590 
1,126 


1,153    25,588    25,927 


Camp 
bell. 
Rep. 


6 


2,369    99,546    28,662      1,916 


Pres.    (1920).  Watklns,  Prob.,  757. 

Pres.   (1916).  Hanly,  Proh..  1,034. 

U.  S.  Sen.  (1920).  Underwood,  Dem..  154,664; 
Reynolds,  Rep.,  77,337;  Foreman,  Soc,  1.984. 

U.  S.  Sen.,  1918.  J.  H.  Bankhead,  Dem..  unop- 
posed   54,880. . 


Women  voted  in  Arizona    in  1916  for  President- 

Gov.,    1918,   Smith,   Soc,   444. 

The  Workmen's  Compensation  amend,  failed 
1918  by  a  vote  of  12,873  to  27,177. 

The  death  penalty  for  murder  was  adopted  1918. 

Compulsory  vaccination  of  children  was  defeated 
1918  by  13,941  to  13,411. 


1878 
1880 
1882 
1884 
1886 
1888 
1890 
1892 
1894 
1896 
1900 


PAST  VOTE 
(Cong.),  Dem.,  2,542 
(Cong.),  Dem 


(Cong.) 
(Cong.) 
(Cong.) 
(Cong.) 
(Cong.) 
(Cong.). 
(Cong.),  Dem 
(Cong.),  Dem 


4,095 

6,121 

5,095 

6,355 

7,686 

6,137 
Dem..  7,152;  Rep 
~  4,773;  Rep 

6,065:  Rep 


Dem., 
Dem., 
Dem., 
Dem., 
Dem. 


OF  ARIZONA. 
Gr.,  1,097;  Ind.,  822. 
Rep.,  3,606. 

5.145. 

6,747. 

4,472. 

3,852. 

4,941. 

5,171. 

5,648;  Pop.,  3,006. 

4,090;  Pop.,  3,895. 


Rep., 
Rep., 
Rep., 
Rep., 
Rep., 


(Cong.),    Dem.,   8,664;   Rep.,   7,664;    Pro.,   292; 

Soc,  1,304. 
1902  (Cong.),  Dem.,  9,716;  Rep.,  9,239. 
1904  (Cong.).  Dem.,  10.494;  Rep.,  9,521;  Pro.,  108. 
1906  (Cong.),  Dem.,  11,101;  Rep.,  8,909;  Soc,  2.078. 
1908   (Cong.).  Dem.,  11,727;  Rep.,  12,435;   Soc,  1,912; 

Pro..  106. 

1911  (Gov.).  Dem.,  11,123;  Rep  ,  9,166. 

1912  (Prea.),  Dem.,  10,324;  Rep.,  3,021;    Prog.,  6,949; 
Soc,  3,163;  Pro.,  265. 

1912  (Cong.),  Dem.,  11,389;  Rep.,  3,110;   Prog.,  5,819; 

Soc,  3,034;  Pro.,  193. 
1914  (Gov.),  Dem.,  25,226;  Rep.,  17,602;   Prog.,  5,206; 

Soc,  2,973. 
1916   (Pres.),  Dem.,  33,170;  Rep.,  20,524;    Soc,  3,174; 

Pro  ,  1,153. 
1916  (Gov.).  Dem.,  27,946;  Rep.,  27,976. 
1918  (Gov.),  Dem.,  25,588;  Rep.,  25,927;  Soc,  444. 
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ARKANSAS. 


VOTE    FOR    PRESIDENT.    1920. 

VOTE    FOR    PRESIDENT,    1916. 

Cox, 
Dem. 

Hard- 

Cox, 
Dem. 

Hard- 

Wil- 

Hu 

Wil- 

Hu 

COUNTIES. 

ing, 

Counties. 

ing, 

Counties. 

son, 

ghes. 

Counties. 

son, 

Bhea. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem 
1,119 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

ArRansas .... 

1,156 

1,199 

Lincoln 

888 

988 

Arkansas..  . . 

613 

Lincoln 

889 

477 

Ashley 

1,317 

725 

Little  River. . 

852 

618 

Ashley 

1.519 

463 

Little  River. 

842 

364 

Baxter 

■    707 

484 

Logan 

1,840 

1,871 

Baxter 

914 

318 

Logan 

2.018 

1-183 

Benton 

2.837 

1,916 

Lonoke 

1,711 

697 

Benton 

3,106 

1,293 

Lonoke 

2,180 

515 

.Boone 

1,106 

616 

Madison .... 

1,463 

1.715 

Boone 

1,413 

598 

Madison.  . .  . 

1,456 

1.332 

Bradley 

1,146 

540 

Marion 

744 

371 

Bradley 

1,159 

314 

Marion 

781 

274 

Calhoun 

736 

337 

Miller 

1.544 

836 

Calhoun .... 

933 

275 

Miller 

1,418 

402 

Carroll 

1,344 

1,1.38 

Mississippi... 

1,809 

1,050 

Carroll 

1,512 

1,034 

Mississippi.  . 

1,249 

417 

Chicot 

887 

489 

Monroe 

834 

912 

Chicot 

570 

474 

Monroe 

741 

508 

Clark 

I.m7 

1,020 

Montgomery. 

430 

611 

Clark 

1,975 

678 

Montgomery 

939 

432 

Clay 

1.77,5 

1,536 

Nevada 

1,220 

1,292 

Clay 

1,950 

973 

Nevada 

1,376 

657 

Cleburne. . . . 

67S 

439 

Newton 

486 

828 

Cleburne 

865 

271  Newton 

550 

675 

Cleveland . . . 

809 

475 

Ouachita 

1,307 

1,141 

Cleveland. .  . 

1,128 

230!  Ouachita 

1,405 

970 

Columbia 

2,052 

857 

Perry 

738 

592 

Columbia. .  . 

3,074 

721 

Perry 

975 

439 

Conway 

1,791 

1,243 

Phillips 

1,965 

868 

Conway .... 

1,401 

1,032 

Phillips 

1,466 

552 

Craighead . . . 

2,079 

1,058 

Pike 

847 

,     921 
-'     663 

Craighead..  . 

1,957 

543 

Pike 

1,178 

605 

Cran-ford 

1.S61 

1,-197 

Poinsett 

1,201 

Crawford  .  .  . 

1,622 

1.195 

Poinsett.  .  . . 

1,174 

511 

Crittenden... 

905 

167lPolk 

1,208 

1,173 

Crittenden.  . 

563 

91 

Polk 

1.242 

448 

Cro.ss 

845 

457 

Pope 

2,080 

1,117 

Cross 

927 

252 

Pope 

2.148 

783 

Dallas 

1.139 

6.58 

Prairie 

962 

841 

Dalla.s 

1,150 

527 

Prairie 

1,061 

655 

Desha 

931 

360 

Pulaski 

6,.505 

3,711 

Desha 

960 

369 

Pulaski 

6.008 

2.593 

Drew 

l,.i97 

773 

Randolph 

1,412 

652 

Drew 

1,627 

838 

Randolph.  .  . 

1,553 

458 

Faulkner 

1,971 

1,148 

Saline 

1,206 

403 

Faulkner 

2,031 

817 

Saline 

1,567 

231 

Franklin 

1,502 

769 

Scott 

771 

751 

Franklin.  . .  . 

1,679 

582 

Scott 

1,369 

514 

Fulton 

763 

502 

Searcy  

594 

1,070 

Fulton 

1,096 

392 

Searcy 

629 

919 

Garland   .... 

1,614 

1,419 

Sebastian 

3,852 

2,492 

Garland .... 

1,678 

1,057 

Sebastian .  .  . 

3.719 

1.366 

Grant 

61S 

230 

Sevier 

1,234 

599 

Grant 

957 

190 

Sevier 

1,265 

244 

Greene 

IM^ 

1,074 

Sharp 

995 

400 

Greene 

2.292 

533 

Sharp 

972 

251 

Hempstead . . 

2  23Q 

l,752|St.  Francis. . . 
910  .Stone 

1,252 

903 

Hemp.stead. . 

2,103 

1.238 

St.  Francis.  . 

960 

395 

Hot  Spring . . 

1,061 

516 

367 

Hot  Spring  . 

1,429 

645 

Stone 

682 

298 

Howard 

1,452 

1,208  Union 

1,763 

491 

Howard 

1,317 

545 

Union 

1,691 

273 

Independence 

1,546 

1,076 Van  Buren... 

1,440 

1,381 

Independ'ce. 

1,987 

762 

Van  Buren.  . 

1.272 

743 

Izard  

m 

495 

Washington. . 

2,637 

2,118 

Izard 

1,267 

285 

Washington. 

^,922 

1.625 

Jackson 

1,575 

1,130 

White 

2,08S 

1,341 

Jackson 

1,351 

476 

White 

3,323 

673 

Jefferson .... 

2,670 

1,048 

Woodruff. . .  . 

1,049 

943 

Jefferson. .  .  . 

2,173 

933 

Woodruff .  . . 

935 

438 

Johnson 

Lafayette 

Lawrence.. . . 

1,579 

953 

1,686 

992 
501 
699 

'Yell 

1,925 

1,042 

Johnson .... 
Lafayette. . . 
Lawrence .  .  . 

1,479 
891 

571 
365 

Yell 

2,099 

781 

Totals .... 

105,618 

69,874 

1,706 

298 

Total 

112.282 

47.135 

Lee 

1,108 

•354 

Lee 

818 

353 

Pres  (1920),  Soc,  5,074. 

VOTE    FOR    U.    S.    SENATOR,    1920. 
T.  H.  Caraway  (Dem),  126,477. 
C.  F.  Cole  (Rep.).  65.381. 

VOTE    FOR    GOVERNOR,    1920. 
T.  C.  McRae  (Dem.),  123,604. 
Wallace  Townsend   (Rep),  40,339. 
Sara  Busier  (Soc),  4,543. 
J.  H.  Blount  (Negro),  15,627. 

VOTE      ON      PROPOSED      CONSTITUTIONAL 

A^VIENDMENTS.    1920. 

No.  13  (Initiative  and  Referendum),  for,  84.481; 
against,  42,913. 

No.  14  (Equal  Suffrage),  for,  85,550;  against.  48.926. 

No.  15  (Increase  Supreme  Court),  for.  63,509; 
against,   62,281. 

All  the  amendments  were  lost,  inasmuch  as  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  requires  that 
an  amendment  to  that  instrument  must  have  a 
majority  of  the  total  vote  cast  at  the  election.  The 
total  vote  for  Governor  in  1920  was  190.113.  a  ma- 
jority of  which  is  95,057. 

PAST  VOTE  OF  ARKANSAS. 
1872  (Pres.),  Dem.,  37,927;  Rep.,  41,073. 
1874  (Cong.),  Dem..  40,938;  Rep.,  22,787. 
1876  (Pres.),  Dem.,  58,083;  Rep.,  38,669;  Gr.,  289. 
1878  (Cong.).  Dem.,  32,652;  Gr.,  18.967. 
1880  (Pres.).  Dem..  60.865;  Rep..  42.549;  Gr..  4.079. 
1882  (Gov.),  Dem..  87.675;  Rep..  49,352;  Gr.,  10,142. 
1884  (Pres.),  Dem.,  72.927.  Rep.,  50,805:  Gr..  1.847. 
1886  (Gov.),  Dem..  90,650;  Rep..  54,070;  Wheel..  19,169. 
1888   (Gov.),  Dem.,  99,229;  U.  L.,  84,223. 
1888   (Pres.),  Dem..  85.962;  Rep.,  58.752;  U.  L..  10.613; 
Proh..  641. 


PA.ST  VOTE  OF  ARK Ai^SAS— Continued. 
(Sup.  Ct.),  Dem..  52.925;  Rep..  41.615. 


106,267;  U.  L.,  85,181. 
,  87,834;  Rep..  46.884;  Pop.,    11.831; 


74,809: 


91,114; 


Rep. 
Rep. 


26,055:  Pop., 
35,836;  Pop. 


24,541: 
13,990. 


110,103;  Rep.,  37,512;  Proh.,  8.39; 


1890  (Gov.),  Dem. 

1892   (Pres.),  Dem., 
Proh.,  113. 

1894   (Gov.),  Dem., 
Proh.,  1,551. 

1896   (Gov.),  Dem., 
Pro'n.,  851. 

1896   (Pres.),  Dem. 

Nat..  893. 

1900  (Gov.),  Dem.,  88,637;  Rep.,  44.701;  Pop..  3.641. 
1900  (Pres.),  Dem..  81.142:  Rep.,  44,800:  Pop.,  972;  Proh., 

584;  Un.  R.,  341. 

1903  (Gov.),  Dem.,  77,3.54;  Rep..  29.251;  Pop.,  8.345: 
Proh..  4,791. 

1904  (Gov.),  Dem..  91.991;  Rep.,  53.898;  Proh..  2.527; 
Soc,  1,364. 

,   64,4.34:  Rep..  46,860;  Soc,   1,816: 
2,318. 

102,749; 


1904    (Pres.), 
Proh.,  993; 


Rep.,  46,860;  Soc, 

Rep..  40,965:  Soc,  2.169; 

Soc,  5.750; 


Dem. 
Pop., 
1906   (Gov.),  Dem.. 
Proh..  3.274. 

1908    (Pres.).   Dem 

Proh..  1.121;  Pop, 
1910  (Gov.).  Dem. 
1910  (Gov.).  Dem.. 
1912  (Gov.),  Dem., 
1912  (Pres.),  Dem., 

Proh.,  898;  Soc, 
1914  (Gov.).  Dem.. 
1914   (U.  S.  Sen.) 
1916   (Pres.),  Dem., 

Proh.,  2,015. 
1916  (Gov.),  Dem.,  122,041;  Rep.,  43,963;  Soc,  9 
1916   (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  110,293;  Rep.,  48,922. 
1918  (Gov.),  Dem..  68.192;  Soc,  4,7922. 


87,015;   Rep.,   56,760; 

1.026;  Ind.,  313. 

111,478;  Rep.  45,409;  Soc,  6,787. 
101,646;  Rep.,  .39.570;  Soc,  9,196. 
109,826;  Rep..  46.440;  Soc.  13,384. 
68,838;  Rep.,  24,297;  Prog.,  21,673. 
8,153. 

94,096;  Rep.,  30.987:  Soc.  10.434. 
Dem..  33,449;  Rep.,  11,222. 

112,282;  Rep..  47.135;  Soc,  6.998; 

•30. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

VOTE    FOR    PRESIDENT,    1920. 


Counties. 

Hard- 
ing, 
Rep. 

Cox, 
Dem. 

Debs, 
Soc. 

COUNTIES. 

Hard- 
ing, 
Rep. 

Cox, 
Dem. 

Debs, 
Soc. 

Counties. 

Hard- 
ing, 
Rep. 

Cox, 
Dem. 

Debs, 
Soc. 

73,177 
64 
1,3.50 
5,409 
1,480 
1,645 
9,041 
596 
1,636 

14,621 
1,916 
6,528 
4,699 
1,195 
7,079 
2,806 
993 
1,582 
178,117 
1,779 

21,468 

6 

639 

2,262 
641 
907 

3,483 
279 
726 

9,613 
902 

1,778 

2,022 
682 

6,095 

1,604 

571 

643 

55,661 

1,145 

9,266 

■  "63 

339 

111 

72 

1,410 

49 

115 

1,426 

89 

763 

374 

180 

933 

180 

75 

97 

14,674 

181 

Marin 

5,375 

484 

4,443 

3,457 

992 

170 

4,817 

4,448 

2,055 

12,797 

2,894 

999 

9,124 

15,634 

1,965 

12,518 

19,326 

96,105 

12,003 

4,123 

1,688 

320 
1,789 
1,537 

555 

56 

1,771 

1,444 

747 
3,502 
1,559 

403 
2,798 
7,1.50 

900 
5,620 
8,478 
32,637 
6,487 
1,606 

632 

53 

401 

331 

36 

22 

263 

274 

279 

632 

288 

114 

690 

944 

74 

890 

1,812 

17,049 

695 

643 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara.. 
Santa  Clara.  . . . 
Santa  Cruz .... 

Shasta 

Sierra .            ... 

7,205 
6,970 

19,565 
5,286 
2,108 
506 
2,909 
7,102 

10,377 
7,038 
1,862 
2,462 
622 
9,136 
1,285 
5,231 
3,375 
2,012 

1,958 
2,586 
6,485 
1,957 
1,028 

158 
1,502 
2,954 
4,070 
3,055 

636 
1,079 

285 
4,837 

659 
1,305 
1,787 

696 

956 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

496 

Amador 

Butte 

1,667 
412 

Calaveras 

Oolusa. 

205 
24 

Contra  Costa. . . 
Del  Norte 

Monterey 

Napa 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonon'.a 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

337 
743 

El  Dorado 

Fresno 

Glenn         

Nevada 

Orange 

Placer 

680 

582 

69 

Humboldt 

Imperial 

Inyo 

Plumas 

Riverside 

Sacramento .... 

San  Benito 

San  Bernadino. . 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco . . 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo 

231 

75 

527 

157 

Kings 

181 

Lake 

133 

Lassen 

Yuba 

82 

Los  Angeles  . .  . 
Madera. 

Totals 

624.992 

229,191 

64,076 

Pres.    (1920),  Watkins,  Proh.,  25,085. 

U.  S.  Sen.  (1920),  Shortridge,  Rep.,  447,835;  Phelau,  Dem.,  371,580;  Edw.irdS,  Proh.,  57,763;  Beals,  Soc,  36,.545. 

The  Alien  Land  Law,  e-Kcluding  Japanese  from  owning  or  leasing  land  or  stock  in  land  corporations 
was  carried,  Nov.,'  1920,  by  popular  vote.  The  Prohibition  Enforcement  Act  was  defeated;  also  the 
acts  prohibiting  viviisection   or  compulsory  vaccination. 

VOTE    FOR   PRESIDENT,  1916. 


Counties. 


Alameda .... 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras.,,. 

Colusa 

Contra  Costa . 
Del  Norte. .  . 
El  Dorado ... 
Fresno ...... 

Glenn 

Humboldt . . . 
Imperial  .... 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings 

Lake 

Lassen 

Log  Angeles . 
Madera 


Wil- 

Hu- 

Ben- 

son, 

ghes, 

son, 

Dem, 

Rep. 

Soc. 

43,748 

51.417 

5  439 

23 

60 

1,766 

1,209 

136 

4,888 

3,956 

445 

1,524 

1.176 

136 

1,998 

1,011 

129 

6,092 

5,731 

912 

471 

499 

141 

1,755 

1,068 

186 

14,241 

11,707 

1,675 

1.797 

1,342 

109 

4,103 

5,786 

1,070 

3,273 

2,694 

368 

966 

846 

153 

9,566 

.5,611 

567 

2,905 

2.221 

259 

1.164 

791 

182 

1,323 

877 

146 

114,070 

135,554 

8,097 

1,880 

1,323 

187 

Counties. 


Marin 

Mariposa. . . . 
Mendocino.  . 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey. . . . 

Napa 

Nevada 

Orange 

Placer 

Plumas 

Riverside. .  .  . 
Sacramento. . 
San  Benito. . . 
San  Bernandlno 
San  Diego .  .  . 
San  Francisco 
San  Joaquin . . 
San  Luis  Obisoo 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem 


3,789 

802 

3.371 

2,637 

1,222 

158 

3,878 

3,088 

2,518 

6,474 

3,375 

1,0?5 

4.561 

14,538 

l,f"" 

9,398 

16,81 

78,225 

11,454 

3,539 


Hu-  I  Ben- 
ghes,  son, 
Rep.     Soc. 


4,328 

451 

3,494 

?,132 

768 

137 

3,599 

3,914 

1,586 

10,609 

1.954 

6()3 

7,15: 

10,696 

1,410 

11,93' 

10,078 

63,093 

7,861 

2,854 


425 

93 

4.56 

293 

84 

27 

371 

308 

286 

Gt8 

322 

106 

785 

853 

94 

809 

1.627 

6,358 

801 

565 


COUNTIES. 


San  Mateo .... 
Santa  Barbara. 
Santa  Clara. . . 
Santa  Cruz.  .  . 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stani.slaus.  .  .  . 

Sutler 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tul.are 

Tuolumne .  .  —. 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba 


Total . 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


4.485 
5,198 
14,185 
4,511 
2,828 

594 
3,447 
5,678 
8,377 
5,190 
1.543 
2,531 

661 
7,299 
1,584 
2,835 
2,922 
1,980 


Hu- 
ghes, 
Rep 


5.207 
4,453 
16.59 
4.228 
2,008 
360 
2,05!) 
3,536 
9.733 
4.401 
1,211 

l,7:ffl 

121 
6,845 
1,057 
3,980 
2,334 
1,630 


466.289  462,516  43,263 


Ben- 
eon, 
Soc. 


554 
479 
1,023 
386 
452 

56 
432 
330 
937 
743 

81 
31.5 
104 
913 
242 
266 
170 
102 


Women  voted  in  California  in   1916. 

Pres.    (1916),  Hanly,  Proh.,  27,713. 

tJ.  S.  Sen.  (1916),  Johnson,  Rep.,  *574,667;-  Patton, 
Dem.,  277,852. 

Stephens,  for  Gov.,  1918,  also  got  Prosressive  and 
Prohibition  votes;  Roser,  Soc,  for  Gov., 1913,  got  29,003 
votes,  and  Rolph,  Jr.,  Ind.,  got  20,605. 

♦And  Progressive. 

""         PAST  VOTE  OF  CALIFORNIA. 
1872  (Pre8._).,  Dem.;  40,718;  Rep.,  54,041;  Lib.  Rep. 


Dem.  (O'C).  1,068. 

1875  (CJov.),  Dem..  61,509;  Rep 

1876  (Pres.).  Dem.,  76,464;  Rep 

1879  (Gov.),  Dem.,  47,647;  Rep 

1880  (Pres.),  Dem.,  80,473;  Rep. 


81; 

31,322;  Ind.,  29,752. 
79,264;  Gr.,  47. 
67,965;  Work.,  44,482. 

— -    — .,.,  80,370;  Gr.,  3,404. 

1882    (Gov.),   Dem.,  90,694;   Rep.,   67,175;   Gr.,   1,020; 

Proh.,  5,772. 
1884    (Prea.),  Dem.,  89,288;  Rep.,  102,416;  Gr.,  2,017; 

Proh.,  2  920. 
1886  (Gov.),  Dem.,  84,970;  Rep. 

Proh.,  6,432;  Ind.,  12,227. 
1888  (Pres.),  Dem.,  117,729;  Rep.,  124,816;  Amer.,  1,591; 

Proh.,  5.761. 
1890  (Gov.),  Dem.,  117,184;  Rep.,  125.129;  Amer.,  10,073. 
1892  (Pres.),  Dem.,  118,293;  Rep.,  118,149;  Pop.,  25.352; 

Proh.,  8,129. 
1894  (Gov.).  Dem.,  111,942;  Rep.,  110,738;  Pop.,  51,304; 

Proh.,  10,561. 
1894   (Sec),  Dem.,  86,443;  Rep.,  126,541;  Pop.,  49,734; 

Proh.,  8,262;  Ind.,  2.405. 


84,318;  Amer.,  7,347; 


Rep.,   164,755; 

Rep 

Rep. 


145,332; 
205,226; 


Soc. 
Soc. 
Soc. 
Soc. 


D., 
D., 
D., 
D., 


1896  (Pres  ),  Dem.,  121,629;  Pop.,  21,744;  Rep.,  146,170; 

N.  D.,  2,003;  Proh.,  2.573;  Soc.  L.,  1,611;  Gold  D., 

1.730. 
1898  (Gov.),  Dem.,  129,261;  Rep.,  148,.354;  Soc.  L.,  5,143; 

Proh.,  4,297. 
1900    (Prea),   Dem.,   124,985;   Rep.,   164,755;   Soc.    D. 

7,554;  Proh.,  5,024. 
1902    (Gov.;,    Dem..    143,782; 

9,-582;  Proh.,  4,636. 
1904    (Pres.),    Dem.,- 89,404; 

29,535;  Proh.,  7,380. 
1906    (Gov.),    Dem.,    117,590;    Rep.,    12,589; 

16,030;  Proh.,  8,141;  Ind.  L.,  45.003. 
1908    (Prea.),  Dem.,   127,492;   Rep.,  214,398; 

28,659;  Proh..  11,740;  Ind.,  4,278. 
1910   (Gov.),  Dem.,  154,835;  Rep.,  177,191;  Soc.,  47,819; 

Proh.,  5,807. 
1912  (Pres.),  Dem.,  283,436;  Rep.,  3,914;  Prog.,  283,610; 

Soc,  79,201;  Proh.,  23,366. 
1914     (Gov.),    Dem.,    116,121;    Rep.,    271,990;    Prog., 

460.495;  Soc,  50.806;  Proh.,  27,342. 
1916  (Pres.),  Dem.,  466,289;  Rep  ,  462,516;  Soc,  43.263; 

Proh.,  27,713. 
1916    (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  277,852;   Rep.  and  Prog., 

574,667;  Soc,  49,341;  Proh.,  38,797. 
1918    (Gov.),    Rep.,   Prog,   and   Proh.,   387,547;   lad., 

251,189;  Soc,  29,003. 
1918    (Lt.    Gov.),    Dem.,    259,415;    Rep.    and    Proh., 

355,247;  Soc,  42,161. 
1918  (Sec.  St.),  Rep.  and  Dem.,  478,989;  Proh.,  139,475. 
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COLORADO. 


COUNTIES. 


VOTE  FOR  PRESIDENT.  1916. 


Adama 
Alamosa 
Arapahoe 
Archuleta 
Baca. ; . . . 

Bent 

Boulder 

ChaHee 

Cheyenne, 

Clear-Creek 

Coneloa 

Costilla 

Crowley 

Custer 

Delta 

Denver, 

Dolores 

Douglas 

Eagle 

Elbert 

El  Paso 

Fremont. 

Garfield 

GUpin 

Grand 

Gunnison 

Hiesdalo 

Huerfano 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Kioawa 

Kit  Carson 

Lake 

La  Plata 

Larimer 

Las  Animaa, 

Lincoln 

Logan 

Mesa .  . 

Mineral 

MoHat 

Montezuma 

Montrose 

Morgan 

Otero 

Ouray 

Park 

Phillips 

Pitkin 

Prowers 

Pueblo 

Rio  Blanco 

Rio  Grande 

Rout, 

Saguache 

San  Juan 

San  Miguel 

Sedgwick 

Summit 

Teller 

Washington 

Weld 

Yuma 

Totals 173,2481104.936 

Pres.  (1920)  vote  by  Counties  is  the  average;  State 
totals  are  the  highest  for  any  one  elector. 

Gov.  (1920),  Shoup,  Rep.,  174,456:  Collins,  Dem., 
108,694:   Collins,   Farm. -Lab.,   and   Soc,   9,784. 

U.  S.  Sen.    (1920),  Micholson,  Rep.,  156,577;  Scott, 


COUNTIES. 


Adams 

Alamosa 

Arapahoe . . . . 
Archuleta . . . . 

Baca 

Bent 

Boulder , 

Chaltce 

Cheyenne . . . , 
Clear  Creek . 

Conejos 

Costilla 

Crowley 

Custer 

Delta 

Denver 

Dolores 

Douglas 

Eagle 

Elbeit 

El  Paso 

Fremont . . . . , 

Garfield 

Gilpin 

Grand 

Gunnison. . ., 
Hinsdale .. .. 
Huerfano. .. , 

Jackson  

Jefferson  . . . . 

Kiowa 

Kit  Carson . . 

Lake 

La  Plata . . . . 
Larimer.  . .  . 
Las  Animas . 

Lincoln 

Logan 

Mesa 

Mineral 

Moffat 

Montezuma . 
Montrose . . . 

Morgan 

Otero 

Ouray 

Park 

Phillips 

Pitkin 

Prowers. . . . 

Pueblo 

Rio  Blanco. 
Rio  Grande . 

Routt 

Saguache.. . 
San  Juan  . . . 
San  Miguel. 
Sedgwick . . . 

Summit 

Teller 

Washington . 

Weld 

Yuma 


Wil- 
son. 
Dem. 


Hu- 
ghes, 
Rep. 


Ben-  I  Han- 
son, 1    ly, 
Soc.  IProh. 


Total 178,816  102,308 


2,120 
1,308 
2,652 
830 
1,294 
1,473 
7,419 
2,546 
802 
1.289 
1,721 
1.028 
1,160 
539 
2,817 
43,029 
25! 
820 
1,136 
1,230 
8,381 
3,395 
2,479 
763 
624 
1,618 
178 
2  632 
331 
3,368 
936 
1,571 
2,672 
2,590 
4,868 
5,300 
1,702 
2,679 
4,394 
278 
740 
1,458 
2,571 
2.371 
3,963 
961 
674 
795 
915 
2,168 
10,710 
702 
1,756 
1,972 
1,254 
693 
1,325 
519 
717 
3,515 
1,748 
8,600 
2,466 


1,165 
488 
1,444 
473 
826 
833 
3,986 
864 
658 
474 
928 
579 
847 
403 
1,612 
23,185 
46 
612 
397 
951 
7,159 
2,257 
1,139 
407 
378 
736 
94 
2,027 
157 
2,040 
723 
1,030 
993 
1,029 
2,798 
3,511 
1,129 
1,422 
2,223 
135 
512 
425 
1,315 
1,541 
2,678 
399 
372 
532 
263 
1,683 
6,545 
468 
886 
849 
6S1 
214 
578 
529 
268 
1,693 
989 
5,395 
1,436 


125 
64 
129 
11 
208 
55 
482 
78 
82 
32 
6 
25 
51 
35 
282 
1,826 
30 
13 
36 
90 
552 
243 
161 
15 
11 
115 
29 
25 
5 
139 
141 
147 
38 
1.58 
417 
152 
119 
HI 
544 
8 
31 
76 
252 
111 
167 
56 
28 
56 
100 
244 
731 
12 
47 
U4 
46 
74 
71 
67 
28 
231 
129 
324 
224 


Prog. 


21 
4 

12 

3 

24 

30 

163 

21 

10 

1 

5 

9 

29 

5 

61 

409 


10,049 


5 

7 

19 

321 

69 

36 

6 

3 

11 

1 

31 

4 

21 

21 

30 

190 

21 

94 

43 

32 

23 

231 

2 

4 

9 

40 

29 

104 

3 

2 

9 

3 

61 

137 

4 

26 
16 
5 
7 
7 
8 
7 

17 

29 

208 

31 


2,793 


3 
2 

19 
8 
6 
3 

21 
4 
2 
3 

11 

30 
6 
2 
5 

63 


9 

24 

1 


12 


6 
6 
1 

7 
3 
7 

41 
4 


1 

4 

12 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
18 
0 
2 
1 
4 
2 
3 
6 


409 


Dem.,  112,890;  .Stevens,  Farm.-Lab.,  9,041;  Thomas. 
Ind.,  8.665.  „      , 

Women  voted  In  Colorado  in  1916,  for  President. 

Gov.  (1918)  Shoup,  Rep.,  112,693;  Tynan.  Dem., 
102,397;  Geffs,  Soc.  5,219. 


PAST  VOTE  OF  COLORADO. 


1876  (Gov.)  Dem. 
1878  (Gov.)  Dem. 
1880  (Pres.)  Dem. 
1882  (Gov.)  Dem. 
1884   (Pres.)     Dem. 

Proh.   761. 
1884   (Gov.)    Dem. 
1886  (Cong.)    Dem. 
1886  (Gov.)     Dem. 
1888   (Pres.)    Dem. 
».  U.  Lab.    1,266, 


13,316;  Rep.    14,154. 
11.573;  Rep.    14,396;  Gr.   2.755. 
24,647;  Rep.   27.450;  Gr.    1,435. 
29,897;  Rep.    27,553. 
27,723;   Rep.    36,290;   Gr.    1,958; 

27.420;  Rep.    30.471. 

26.929;  Rep.    27.732;  Proh.    3,597. 
,28,129;  Rep.    26,533;  Proh.    2.710. 

37,567;  Rep.    50,774;  Proh.    2,191; 


1890  (Cong.),  Dem..  34,736;  Rep..  43,118;  U.   Lab.. 
5,207;  Proh.,  1,0,54. 

1891  (Ch.  J.),  Dem.,  30.361;  Rep.,  40,417;  Proh.,  6..384. 

1892  (Pres.)    Rep.    38,620;  Proh.    1,638;  Fus.    53.585. 
Ct.)     Dem.    9,634;    Rep.     90,845;   Pop.; 


1894     (Sup. 

76,487. 
1896  (Pres.)    Dem. 

Pop.    2,389;  Nat. 


158,674;  Rep.    26,271;  Proh.    1,717; 
386;  Soc.  L.    159. 

1897  (Sup.  Ct.)    Fus.    68.888;  Rep.    64,947. 

1898  (Gov.)    Fus    92,274;  Rep.    50,880. 

1900  (Gov.)    Fus.,  121,995;  Rep.,  93,34o;  Proh.,  3  786. 
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CONNECTICUT. 

VOTE   FOR   PRES.,   SEN..   GOV.,  1920. 


Peesident, 
1920. 

U.  S.  Sena- 
tor, 1920. 

Governor. 

1920. 

Counties. 

Hard- 
ing, 
Rep. 

Cox, 
Dem. 

Bran- 
d'gee. 
Rep. 

Lon- 

ergan, 

Dem. 

Lake, 
Rep. 

Tyler, 
Dem. 

Hartford  .  .  . 
New  Haven. 
New  London 
Falrfleld.... 
Windham.. . 
Litchfield . , . 
Middlesex .  . 
Tolland 

54,046 

65,938 

17,422 

55,251 

8,594 

14,405 

8,447 

5,135 

30,287 
37,977 
9,209 
24,761 
5,071 
6,938 
4,170 
2,308 

49,676 

63,565 

16,759 

51,493 

8,373 

13,817 

8,169 

4,940 

34,153 
40,141 
9,758 
28,146 
5,293 
7.395 
4,428 
2,510 

55,098 

66,020 

17,464 

55,625 

8,705 

14,473 

8,213 

5.194 

29,272 
38,022 
9,221 
24,614 
5,075 
6,883 
4,538 
2,287 

Total 

229,238 

120,721 

216,792 

131,824 

230,792 

119,912 

Pres.    (1920),   Debs,   Soc,   10,335;   Watkins,   Proh. 
1,771;  Cox,  Soc.  Lab-,  1,491;  Christensen,  Farm.-Lab.. 
1,947. 

Gov.  (1920).  Peach,  Soc,  10,154;  Pryor,  Soc.  Lab., 
1,517;   Krone,   Farm.-Lab..   1,896. 


President 

Governor, 

1916. 

1918. 

CODNTIES. 

Wil- 

Hll 

Ben- 

Han- 

Spel- 

Hol- 

son, 

ghee, 

son. 

ly. 

lacy. 

comb, 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Soc. 
1,247 

Proh. 

685 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Hartford. . .  . 

24,398 

23,265 

19,183 

18,910 

New  Haven . 

30,416 

30,175 

2,099 

382 

24,250 

24,209 

New  London 

8,322 

8,283 

252 

177 

6,416 

6.642 

Falrfleld .... 

20,873 

25,962 

1,064 

255 

15,484 

18,996 

Windham.  . . 

3,797 

4,259 

69 

82 

2,883 

3,692 

Litchfield .  . . 

6,183 

7,288 

163 

98 

4.305 

6,356 

Middlesex.. . 

3,765 

4,524 

102 

65 

2,629 

3,835 

Tolland 

2,032 

2.758 
106,514 

183 

45 

1,623 

2,251 

Total 

99,786 

5,179 

1,789 

76,773 

84,891 

Pres.  (1916).  Relmer,  Soc.  Lab.,  606. 

Governor  (1918),  Plunkett,  Soc,  4,001;  Lackey. 
Proh..  1,014;  Klawansky,  Soc.  Labor,  560;  Parsons, 
Nat.,  121. 

PAST   VOTE   OF   CONNECTICUT. 

1872  (Pres.).  Dem..  45,866;  Rep.,  50,626;  Lib.  Rep.,  14; 

Dem.  (O'C.),204. 
1874  (Gov.),  Dem.,  46,755;  Rep.,  39,973;  Proh.,  4,942. 
1876  (Pres.),  Dem.,  61,934;  Rep.,  59,084;  Gr.,  774; 

Proh.,  378. 
1878  (Gov.),  Dem.,  46,385;  Rep.,  48,867;  Gr.,  8,314; 

Proh.,  1,079. 
1880  (Pres.),  Dem.,  61,415;  Rep.,  67,071;  Gr.,  868; 

Proh..  409. 
1882  (Gov.),  Dem.,  59,014;  Rep.,  54,853;  Gr.,  697; 

Proh.,  1,034. 
1884  (Pres.),  Dem.,  67,167;  Rep.,  65,893;  Gr.,  1,684; 

Proh.,  2,489. 
1884  (Gov.),  Dem.,  67,910;  Rep.,  66,274;  Gr.,  1,37D; 
Proh.,  1,636, 

DELAWARE. 
PRESIDENT,  1920. 


FLORIDA. 


New 
Castle 

Kent 

Sussex 

Total ' 

Democratic 

Republican 

24,252 
36,600 

7,211 
6,511 

8,434 
9,747 

39,897 
52,858 

Pres.    (1920),   Deba.   Soc,   1,002;   Watkins,   Proh., 
998;  Ind.,  94. 

PRESIDENT,   1916, 


New 
Castle 

Kent 

Sussex 

Total 

Democratic 

14,894 

16,166 

436 

4,210 

3,813 

66 

5,649 

6,032 

64 

24,753 

Repub,  &Prog 

Proh  ibition 

26,011 
566 

Socialist 

480 

480 

Gov.  (1920),  Denney,  Rep.,  51,895;  Lynch,  Dem., 
41,638. 

Gov.  (1916),  Townsend,  Rep.-Proh.,  26,648;  Hughes, 
Dem.,  24,053;  Houck,  Soc,  490. 

U.  S.  Sen.  (1918),  Conner,  Soc,  420.  State  Treas. 
(1918),  Soper,  Dem.,  19,243;  Fisher,  Rep.,  21,607; 
Dayton,  Soc,  421. 


Counties. 


Alachua.  . 
Baker .... 

Bay 

Bradford. . 
Brevard .  . 
Broward. . 
Calhoun . . 
Citrus .... 

Clay 

Columbia. 

Dade 

De  Soto .  . 
Duval. .  .  . 
Escambia. 
Flagler .  .  . 
Franklin.  . 
Gadsden.  . 
Hamilton  . 
Hernando. 
Hillsborough 

Holmes 

Jaek.son 

Jefferson. .  . . 
La  Fayette. . 

Lake 

Lee 

Leon 

Levy 

Liberty 

Madison.  . . . 
Manatee. .  . . 

Marlon 

Monroe 

Nassau 

Okaloosa  . . . 
Okeechobee . 

Orange 

Osceola 

Palm  Beach. 

Pasco 

Pinellas 

Polk 

Putnam 

St.  John's. .  . 
St.  Lucie. . . . 
Santa  Rosa.. 
Seminole. . .  . 

Sumter 

Suwanee.  . .  . 

Taylor 

Volusia 

Wakulla .... 

Walton 

Washington*- 


PRESIDENT,  1920. 


Cox, 
Dem. 

3,318 

339 

818 

1,269 

894 

420 

898 

651 

558 

1,248 

4,381 

2,496 

13,390 

3,485 

210 

587 

1,922 

706 

624 

7,870 

869 

2,421 

754 

629 

1,720 

1,721 

1,460 

882 

423 

921 

1,793 

2,497 

979 

965 

569 

237 

2,099 

754 

1,543 

1,H7 

3,604 

3,918 

1,557 

1,810 

1.167 

813 

1,451 

926 

1,493 

568 

530 

2,767 

1,322 

750 


Total 90,515 


Hard- 
ing, 
Rep. 


1,118 
115 

551 

248 

659 

442 

99 

94 

486 

162 

3,077 

1,077 

6,628 

1,127 

74 

276 

38 

151 

132 

3,772 

537 

508 

239 

64 

734 

736 

452 

377 

20 

30 

884 

132 

510 

231 

411 

58 

1,447 

1,035 

l,i 

630 

2,529 

1,782 

1,181 

1,221 

707 

333 

767 

219 

382 

128 

119 

2,175 

619 

307 


Debs, 
Soc. 


112 

22 
71 

8 

548 

107 

70 

25 

38 

68 

285 

197 

450 

205 

73 

23 

18 

15 

29 

968 

42 

67 

19 

10 

53 

53 

58 

12 

18 

14 

70 

82 

153 

29 

20 

2S 

123 

41 

308 

53 

202 

177 

89 

94 

64 

2 

73 

8 

11 

96 

3 

126 

36 

91 


44,853|    5,189 


President,  1916. 


Wil- 
son. 
Dem. 


2.030 

439 

725 

1,302 

599 

382 

539 

601 

380 

861 

1,654 

1.755 

5.456 

2.183 


312 

875 
675 
446 

4.627 
763 

1,975 
646 
849 
886 
751 
875 
712 
280 
721 

1.033 

1,567 
730 
420 
603 


Hu 

ghes, 
Rep. 

440 

52 

279 

153 

174 

158 

209 

46 

79 

226 

629 

385 

1,339 

416 


81 

57 
113 

38 
691 
427 
410 
104 

45 
330 
167 
191 
216 

57 

22 
289 
462 
345 

94 
303 


1,261 
511 
725 
779 

1,503 

2,574 
879 

1,133 
703 
896 
706 
599 

1,209 
547 

1,541 
387 
753 
626 


55,948    14,594 1     7.8W 


415 
453 
312 
223 
555 
675 
416 
326 
134 
111 
155 
70 
56 
51 
886 
121 
649 
159 


Ben- 
son, 
Soc. 

31 

14 

85 

21 

42 

92 

73 

-16 

31 

29 

209 

164 

397 


24 

16 

15 

18 

449 

169 

31 

5 

14 

42 

83 

16 

27 

9 

6 

93 

119 

248 

24 

34 


23 
55 

147 
73 

136 

184 
68 

106 
91 
21 
75 
14 

124 
13 

121 
14 
57 

108 


Pres.  (1916),  Proh. 
!,957;  Rep.,   37,065; 


Pres.   (1920),  Proh.,  6,266. 

U.  S.  Sen.   (1920).  Dem., 
3,525. 

PAST  VOTE  OF  FLORIDA. 
1872  (Pres.),  Dem..  15,428;  Rep.,  17,765. 
1876  (Pres.),  Dem.,  24,440;  Rep.,  24,350. 
1880  (Pres.),  Dem.,  27,964:  Rep.,  23,654. 
1884  (Pres.),  Dem.,  31,769;  Rep.,  28,031;  Proh. 
1888  (Pres.).  Dem.,  39,561;  Rep.,  26,657;  Proh 
1890  (Comp.),  Dem.,  29,176;  Rep..  4.637. 
1892  (Pres.),  Dem..  30,143;  Pop  ,  4,843;  Proh 
1896     ~  ~ 


4,855. 
Soc, 


72. 
,  423. 

475. 
2,053;  Rep.,  11,288; 


(Pres.),  Dem.,  30,683;  Pop., 
N.  D.,  654;  Proh.,  1,778. 
1898  (Treas.),  Dem.,  20,788;  Rep.,  3,999. 
1900  (Gov.),  Dem.,  29,251;  Rep.,  6,238;  Pop.,  631. 
1900  (Pres.),  Dem.,  28,007;  Rep.,  7,314;  Pop.,  1,070; 

Proh.,  1,039;  Soc,  601. 
1902  (Sec  St.),  Dem..  16,428 — no  opposition. 
1904  (Gov.),  Dem..  28.971;  Rep.,  6,357;  Pop.,  1,270. 
1904    (Pres.),  Dem.,   2f,046r\Rep.,  8,314;  Pop.,   1,605; 

Soc,  1,742. 
1908  (Gov.),  Dem.,  30,036;  Rep.,  6,453;  Soc,  3,427. 
1908    (Pres.),   Dem.,   31,104;   Rep.,  9,923;   Soc,  3,747; 
Proh.,  1,3.56:  Ind.,  553. 

36.417;  Rep.,  4,279;  Prog.,  4,535; 

1,854. 

38,977;  Rep.,  2,646;  Prog.,  2,314; 

1,061. 


1912   (Pres.),  Dem. 

Soc,  4,806;  Proh., 
1912    (Gov.),   Dem., 

Soc,  3,467;  Proh., 
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CEORCIA-VOTE    FOR    PRESIDENT,    1920. 


COUNTIES.      COX; 


Mcintosh .  . 

Bibb 

Je£f  Davis. . 

Cook 

Gwinnett... 

Burl;e 

Spalding ,  . . 

Fulton 

Mitchell.... 
Meriwether. 
DeKalb,... 

Pike 

Campbell. . . 
Haralson . . . 

Heard 

Marion .  .  . . 

Clinch 

Jasper 

Randolph .  . 
Stephens. . . 
Catoosa. . . . 

Crisp 

Taylor 

Oconee 

Calhoun... . 
Oglethorpe.. 
Whitfield . . . 

Wheeler 

Bulloch 

Quitman . . . 
Baldwin .... 
Montg'ery.. 

Appling 

Glynn 

Berrien .... 

Carroll 

Upson 

Schley 

Wilkinson.  . 


119 

2.030 
200 
260 

1.645 
387 
830 

6,635 
930 

1,059 

1,847 

1,277 
263 
433 
461 
236 
294 
429 
534 
415 
55 
56.5 
491 
341 
449 
844 
762 
350 

1,098 
135 
554 
169 
313 
422 
623 

1,632 
957 
2a5 
256 


Hard- 
ing. 
Rep. 


39 

458 

303 

303 

1,140 

39 

181 

3,336 

144 

186 

803 

280 

10 

1,108 

14 

180 

77 

42 

51 

252 

33 

83 

211 

108 

0 

42 

1,073 

101 

248 

4 

92 

148 

196 

132 

58 

1,227 

170 

53 

37 


Counties. 


Macon 

Fannin .  .  .  , 
Pickens . . . . 

Coffee 

Tift 

Turner 

Glaaoock..  , 

Harris 

Fayette.  . . . 

Polk 

Franklin.  . . 
Muscogee.. . 

Early 

Wash'ton . . 

Elbert 

Rockdale... 
Clayton. ..  . 
Columbia... 

Twiggs 

Bleckley.  .  . 
Chatham... 
Jenkins .  . . . 

Greene 

Colquitt. ... 

Pierce 

Taliaferro . . 

Eacon 

Terrell 

Miller 

Chhoochee. 

Talbott 

Douglas  .. . 
Emanuel. . . 
McDuffle... 

Lee 

Pulaski .  .  . . 
Crawford.. . 
Coweta  . .  .  . 
Moaroe   .  .  . 


Cox. 
Dem. 


483 
549 
437 
426 
576 
393 
232 
398 
231 
658 
889 

1,372 
381 

1,134 

1,247 
488 
475 
476 
273 
262 

4.243 
331 
681 
768 
407 
330 
307 
500 
155 
87 
379 
427 

1,444 
382 
251 
338 
235 

l.OS 
837 


Hard- 
ing 
Rep. 


68 
1,083 
830 
230 
154 
182 

83 
9 

80 

1,004 

447 

101 

34 
118 
187 
201 

34 

44 

995 

49 

178 

523 

122 

12 

219 

48 

30 

5 

43 

475 

190 

109 

19 

57 

65 

169 

83 


Counties. 


Baker 

Barrow.  . . . 
Richmond . 

Dade 

Lumpkin . . 
Liberty .  . . 
Putnam  . . . 
Effingham. 
Brooks.. . . 
Jefferson . . 
Charlton.  . 
Houston .  . 
Jackson . . . 
Paulding . . 
White.  .  .  . 
Chattooga. 
Ben  Hill... 

Butts 

Screven . .  . 
Murray. .  . 
Grady .... 
Madison .  . 
Decatur . . . 
Stewart. .  . 
Wayne .... 
Camden . . . 
Johnson . . . 
Sumter . . . . 

Clay 

Hart 

Cherolcee . . 
Dawson . . . 
Toombs. .. 
Bartow .  .  . 
Webster... 
Gordon .  .  . 
Dooly .... 
WIIco.x .... 
Bryan .... 


Cox. 
Dem. 

Hard- 
ing. 
Rep. 

141 

80 

731 

412 

2,656 

511 

494 

114 

155 

205 

303 

175 

420 

0 

726 

118 

597 

76 

837 

82 

157 

28 

723 

39 

1,069 

334 

340 

954 

209 

264 

887 

514 

543 

232 

502 

141 

639 

260 

738 

851 

887 

232 

693 

281 

982 

300 

344 

31 

407 

25 

152 

14 

306 

74 

1,076 

296 

230 

63 

694 

323 

.544 

1,138 

354 

354 

397 

246 

933 

754 

185 

24 

713 

929 

544 

39 

481 

106 

175 

21 

COUNTIES. 


Thomas .... 
Laurens .... 
Tattnall...  . 

Walker 

Atkinson..  . 

Towns 

Candler..  .  . 

Henry 

Habersham. 
Lowndes.  .  . 

I  Forsyth 

Banks 

Worth 

C;obb 

Telfair 

Morgan  .... 

Rabun 

I>incoln .... 

Irwin 

Clarke 

Dodge 

Dougherty.. 

Floyd 

Gilmer 

Hall 

Hancock.  . . 

Jones 

Milton 

Newton ..  .  .- 

Troup 

Union 

Ware 

Warren .... 
Walton .... 

Wilkes 

Evans 

Echols,  no  e 

Total 


Cox. 
Dem. 


1,130 

1,167 
44V 

1.347 
453 
2.56 
673 
608 
503 

1,308 
813 
479 
626 

1,208 

1,069 
4.50 
312 
509 
525 

1,419 
627 
621 

1,923 
546 

1,475 

498 

87 

278 

753 

1,451 
469 
901 
402 

1,189 

876 

432 

lectio 


Hard- 
ing. 
Rep. 


168 
350 
301 
1,069 
119 
398 
68 

626 

220 

741 

342 

214 

1,095 

37 

176 

147 

3 

114 

217 

177 

105 

667 

662 

852 

53 

31 

231 

349 

342 

562 

215 

83 

123 

12 

16 


107,162    41,089 


Pres.    (1920).  Debs.,  Soc,  465.     Women  could  not  vote  in  1920,  not  having  registered. 
GEORGIA— VOTE  FOR  PRESIDENT,  1916. 


COUNTIES. 


Applmg 

Bacon 

Baker 

Baldwin .... 

Banks 

Barrow .... 
Bartow .... 
Ben  Hill . . . 
Berrien .... 

Bibb 

Bleckley . . . 
Brooks . , . . . 

Bryan 

Bulloch .... 

Burke 

Butts 

Calhoun. .. . 
Camden .... 
Campbell.  V. 
Candler .... 

Carroll 

Catoosa .... 
Charlton. . . 
Chatham . . . 
Chatfh'ch'e 
Chattooga. . 
Cherokee . . . 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clayton .... 

Clinch 

Cobb 

Coffee 

Colquitt. . .  . 
Columbia. . . 
Coweta.  . 
Crawford. 

Crisp 

Dade 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


413 
287 
435 
579 
989 
712 

1,325 
627 

2,102 

2,018 
362 
969 
295 

1,410 
673 
595 
265 
251 
508 
442 

1,621 
624 
169 

3,797 
156 

1,006 
855 

1,036 
225 
517 
374 

1,750 

2,091 

1,305 
521 

1,179 
111 
577 
616 


Hu 
ghes, 
Rep. 


65 

126 

148 

92 

8 

32 

201 

6 

103 

17 

29 

19 

52 

9 

4 

77 


118 

32 

52 

368 

5 

20 

292 

113 

9 

3 
53 
137 
120 
53 

6 
85 

2 

4 
25 


Counties. 


Dawson  . . . . 
Decatur.. .. 
De  Kalb.  .  . 

Dodge 

Dooly 

Dougherty. 
Douglas.... 

Early 

Echols 

Effingham, , 

Elbert 

Emanuel . . . 

Evans 

Fannin 

Fayette. . . . 

Floyd 

Forsyth . . . . 
Franklm.  . . 

Fulton 

Gilmer 

Glas^'ock. . . 

Glynn 

Gordon .  . . . 

Grady 

Greene 

Gwinnett.. . 
Ho  bersham . 

Hall 

Hancock .  .  . 
Haralson . . . 

Harris 

Hart 

Heard 

Henry 

Houston .  .  . 

Irwin 

Jackson..  .  . 

Jisper 

Jefl  Davis . . 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem 


Hu 

ghes, 
Rep. 


440 

273 

1,147 

35 

1,690 

12 

788 

64 

737 

83fi 

37 

416 

61 

442 

4 

173 

450 

8 

1,756 

1.500 

288 

334 

34 

720 

166 

494 

25 

2.137 

50 

1,146 

166 

1,540 

44 

8,945 

1,311 

742 

258 

126 

8 

477 

45 

1,010 

190 

675 

39 

676 

53 

1,528 

222 

1,032 

48 

1,662 

141 

562 

30 

837 

137 

,550 

23 

750 

22 

439 

11 

868 

78 

805 

52 

503 

31 

1,185 

71 

537 

14 

299 

14 

Wil- 

Hu 

COUNTIES. 

son, 

ghes. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Jefferson .  . . 

588 

63 

Jenkins.  .  .  . 

402 

7 

Johnson 

715 

20 

Jones 

398 

27 

Laurens. .. . 

1,269 

64 

Lee 

316 

3 

Liberty.  . . . 

245 

26 

Lincoln .... 

333 

5 

Lowndes .  .  . 

1,870 

60 

Lumpkin . .. 

435 

55 

Macon 

440 

21 

Madison.  .  . 

1,211 

19 

Marion .... 

330 

42 

McDutfie..  . 

4G6 

70 

Mcintosh .  . 

114 

20 

Meriwether. 

1,118 

36 

Miller 

464 

15 

Milton 

462 

11 

Mitchell 

921 

41 

Monroe  I  . .  . 

721 

52 

Montgom'y. 

1,002 

21 

Morgan .... 

643 

59 

Murray.  .  .  . 

1,162 

301 

Muscogee.  . 

1,833 

no 

Newton .... 

943 

102 

Oconee 

497 

Oglethorpe.. 

657 

18 

Paulding. .  . 

670 

10 

Pickens.  . . . 

497 

420 

Pierce  

489 

85 

Pike 

766 

65 

Polk 

1,172 

Pulaski.  .  .  . 

383 

13 

Putnam .... 

462 

8 

Quitman .  . . 

125 

2 

Rabun 

633 

87 

Randolph .  . 

645 

43 

Richmond . . 

2,708 

238 

Rockdale . . . 

490 

73 

COUNTIES. 


Schley 

Screven .  .  .  . 
Spalding .  .  . 
Stephens.  .  . 
.Stewart . .  .  . 
Sumter.  .  .  . 

Talbot 

Taliaferro.  . 
Tattnall.. . . 

Taylor 

Telfair 

Terrell 

Thomas...  . 

Tift 

Toombs. ..  . 

Towns 

Troup 

Turner 

Twiggs 

Union 

Upson 

Walker 

Walton .... 

Ware 

Warren .  .  .  .- 
Washington 

Wayne 

Webster 

Wheeler 

White 

Whitfield... 

Wilcox 

Wilkes 

Wilkinson.  . 
Worth 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


Total . . . 


222 

625 

835 

500 

471 

1,065 

511 

255 

574 

405 

773 

677 

1,298 

1,034 

425 

358 

1,227 

400 

365 

532 

734 

1,883 

1.305 

1,066 

292 

954 

460 

248 

372 

639 

1,093 

590 

785 

371 

690 


Hu 

ghea. 
Rep. 


2 

36 
41 
15 
23 
38 
17 
7 
49 
67 
25 
10 
42 
42 
33 

481 
38 

145 
20 

523 
18 

439 
83 

133 
47 
18 
29 
20 
31 
6 
16 
12 
17 
28 
31 


127,763    11,294 


690 


Election  Returns  by  States. 


IDAHO. 

VOTE  FOR  PRESIDENT,  U.  S.  SENATOR  AND  GOVERNOR,  1920. 


Counties. 


Ada 

Adams 

Bannock. .. . 
Bear  Lake. . . 
Benewah .  . . 
Bingham .  . . 

Blaine 

Boise 

Bonner 

Bonneville . , 
Boundary.., 

Butte 

Camas 

Canyon .  .  .  . 
Caribou .  . . . 

Cassia 

Clark 

Clearwater. . 

Custer 

Elmore 

Franklin. . . . 
Fremont. . . . 
Gem 


PRESIDENT, 

U.S. 

Sen., 

GOVERNOK,      1 

Hard- 

Cox 

Good- 

Nu- 

Davis 

Wal- 

ing, 
Rep. 

Dem. 

ing, 
Rep. 

gent, 
Dem. 

Rep. 

ters, 
Dem. 

8,414 

4,173 

7,015 

6,018 

7,283 

3,654 

682 

390 

553 

557 

590 

374 

4,879 

2.986 

4,578 

3,361 

4,756 

2,582 

1,831 

1,138 

3,767 

1,183 

1,896 

1,069 

1,326 

794 

1,151 

1,060 

1,175 

636 

3,293 

1,184 

2,822 

1,875 

2,730 

950 

1,169 

561 

943 

895 

957 

599 

582 

373 

459 

527 

519 

405 

2,217 

1,468 

1,799 

2,066 

1,816 

1,1.54 

3,259 

1,419 

2,881 

2,088 

2,890 

1,036 

885 

750 

773 

655 

736 

419 

646 

316 

540 

470 

460 

243 

400 

276 

256 

4.59 

257 

172 

5,633 

3,375 

4,339 

5,151 

3,913 

2,786 

541 

181 

511 

219 

561 

160 

2,690 

1,178 

2,382 

1,615 

2,300 

1,122 

594 

184 

565 

245 

564 

168 

947 

481 

839 

692 

948 

279 

807 

394 

701 

553 

741 

440 

1,065 

867 

876 

1,150 

794 

963 

1,612 

899 

1,579 

961 

1,563 

837 

1,994 

1,061 

1,601 

1,584 

1,567 

660 

1,404 

832 

1,062 

1,276 

1,091 

510 

Counties. 


Gooding...  . 

Idaho 

Jefferson. .    . 

Jerome 

Kootenai . ,  . 

Latah 

Lemhi 

Lewis 

Lincoln..  .  . 
Madison..  .  . 
Minidoka.  .  . 
Nez  Perce. . . 
Oneida. .  .  .  . 
Owyhee.  . .  . 
Payette .  .  .  . 

Power 

Shoshone . 

Teton 

Twin  Falls 

Valley 

Washington 

Totals..  . 


PRESIDENT. 


Hard- 
ing. 
Rep. 


1,878 
2,386 
1,794 
1,737 
3,518 
3,855 
1,289 
1,012 

755 
1,882 
1,622 
2,761 
1,500 

970 
1,690 
1,155 
3,112 

906 
5,894 

492 
I,i 

88,32i 


Cox, 
Dem, 


Good-  Nu-  -naviq 
ing,  gent,  ^^gY,'^ 
Rep.   Dem.!  ^^^• 


U.  S.  SEN.  I  Governor. 


788  1,644 

1,127  1,920 

741  1,685 

784  1,374 
1,818  3,236 
1,567  3,416 

649  1,208 

712  S8S 

426  676 

979  1,716 

1,107  1,226 

1,548  2,505 

752  1,326 

514  725 

785  1,242 
560  855 

1,733  2,890 

409  842 

2,882  4,722 

322  371 

1,414  1,524   

46,5761  75,9851  64.513 


VOTE  FOR  PRESIDENT, 

1916. 

President,  1916.    i 

COUNTIES. 

President,  1916.   | 

Counties. 

President,  1916. 

COUNTIES. 

Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

Hu 

ghes. 
Rep. 

Ben- 
son, 
Soc. 

Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

Hu 
ghes. 
Rep. 

Ben- 
son, 
Soc. 

Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

Hu 

ghes. 
Rep. 

Ben- 
sou, 
Soc. 

Ada 

Adams 

Bannock 

Bear  Lake .    . . 

Benewah 

Bincham      .    . 

5,207 
645 
4,084 
1,566 
1,374 
2,306 
1,830 
1,048 
2,003 
2,341 
653 

5,299 

667 
2,950 
1,229 

935 
1,885 
1,239 
1,231 

679 
1,745 

601 

359 
129 
302 

31 
337 
145 
173 
113 
409 

86 
100 

Clearwater...  . 

Custer 

Elmore 

Franklin 

Fremont 

Gem 

673 
879 
1,099 
1,432 
2,695 
990 
1,089 
2,265 
1,606 
2,855 
2,811 
1,080 
1,255 
1,084 

839 

154 

692 

1,089 

1,654 

750 

1,093 

1,892 

1,002 

2,741 

2,777 

723 

901 

1,139 

242 

64 

83 

30 

194 

146 

100 

370 

115 

715 

440 

80 

118 

96 

Madison 

Minidoka.   . . . 
Nez  Perce  .  ,  . 

Oneida 

Owyhee 

Payette 

1,371 
1,135 
2,675 
1,326 
775 

1,132 

965 

1,753 

1,014 

602 

21 
540 
249 

29 
84 

Blaine 

Boise 

Bonner 

Bonneville  . . . 

Boundary 

Butte   

Gooding 

Idaho 

Jefferson 

Kootenai 

Latah 

Lemhi 

Lewis   

Lincoln 

Power 

Shoshone 

Teton 

Twin  Falls. . .  . 
Valley 

1,079 

4,239 

726 

3,974 

1,024 

2.431 

650 

3,083 

50 
485 

27 
593 

Washington.. . 
Total      ... 

1,802 

1,547 

109 

Canyon 

Cassia 

4,478 
1,629 

3,570 
1,331 

645 
291 

70,054 

55,368 

8,066 

Four  new  counties  voted  in  1918  in  Idaho. 
Women  voted  in  Idaho  in  1916  for  President. 
Gov.  (1918),  Davis,  Rep.,  57.626;  Samuels,  Dem, 
38.499. 

PAST  VOTE  OF  IDAHO. 


1880 
1884 
1886 
1888 
1890 
1892 
1892 


(Cong.), 
(Cong.), 
(Cong.), 
(Cong), 
(Gov.), 
(Pres. ), 
(Gov.), 
Pop.,  4,865 
1894   (Gov.), 
1896    (Pres. ) , 
Proh.,  179. 
1898  (Gov.), 
1900   (Gov.), 
Pop.,  246. 
1900    (Pres.), 

Pop.,  213. 
1902    (Gov.), 
Soc.  1,320. 


Dem.,  3,604;  Rep.,  2,090. 

Dem.,  1,547;  Rep.,  741. 

Dem.,  7,416;  Rep.,  7.842. 

Dem.,  6,404;  Rep.,  9,609;  Ind.  Rep.,  1,458, 
Dem.,  7,948;  Rep.,  10,262. 
Rep.,  8,539;  Proh.,  288;  Pop.,  10,520. 
Dem.,    6,769;    Rep.,    8,178;    Proh.,    264: 

Dem.,  7,057;  Rep.,  10,208;  Pop.,  7,121. 
,    Dem.    and    Pop.,    23,190;    Rep.,    6,324 

Dem.,  19,407;  Rep.,  13,794;  Proh.,  1,175. 
Dem.,  28,628;  Rep.,  26,468;  Proh.,  1,031 

Dem.,  29,646;  Rep.,   27,198;  Proh.,  8.:7 

Dem..  26,021;   Rep.,  31,874;  Proh.,   489 


.  47,783;  Proh 
38,386;  Proh 
52,621;  Proh 


1904    (Gov.),   Dem.,   24,192;   Rep.,  41,877;  Soc 

Proh.,  990;  Pop.,  679. 
1904   (Pres),  Dem.,  18,480:  Rep 

Soc,  4,949;  Pop.,  353. 
1906    (Gov.),  Dem.,  29,496;  Rep, 

Soc,  4,650. 
1908   (Pres.),  Dem.,  36,162;  Rep 

Soc,  6,400;  Ind.,  210. 
1908   (Cong.),  Dem..  36,605:  Rep.,  49.983;  Proh 

Soc,  6,248;  Ind.,  99. 
1910  (Gov.),  Dem.,  40.856;  Rep  ,  39.961;  Pop., 
1912   (Pres.),  Dem.,  33,921;  Rep.,  32,810;  Prog. 

Soc,  11,960;  Proh.,  1,537. 
1912   {Gov.),  Dem.,  33,992;  Rep.,  35,056;  Prog. 

Soc,  11,094;  Proh.,  1,028. 
1914   (Gov.),  Dem.,  47,618;  Rep.,  40,349;  Prog. 

Soc,  7,967;  Proh.,  1,396. 
1914   (U.  S.  Sen),  Dem. 

10,321;  Soc,  7,882;  Proh 
1916    (Pres.),   Dem.,  70,054 

Proh.,  1,127. 
1916  (Gov.),  Dem.,  63,877;  Rep.,  63,305;  Soc,  7 
1918  (Gov.),  Dem.,  38,499;  Rep.,  57,626. 
1918  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  31,018;  Rep.,  63,587. 


41,266;  Rep.,  47,486; 
1,239. 
Rep.,  55,368:  Soc. 


,  4,000; 

.  1,01?; 

.,  1,037; 

.,  1,986; 

.,  2,099; 

5,342. 
25,527; 

,  24,325; 

,  10,583; 

Prog., 

.  8,066; 

321. 


PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTIONS. 

There  is.  properly  speaking,  no  popular  vote  for  President  and  Vice-President;  the  people  vote 
for  electors,  and  those  chosen  In  each  State  meet  therein  and  vote  for  the  candidates  for  President  and  Vice- 
President.  The  record  of  any  popular  vote  for  electors  pri.or  to  1828  is  so  meagre  and  imperfect  that  a 
compilation  would  be  useless.  In  most  of  the  States,  for  more  than  a  quarter  century  following  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Government,  the  State  Le?islature3  "appointed"  the  Presidential  electors,  and  the  people 
therefore  voted  only  indirectly  for  them,  their  choice  being  expressed  by  their  votes  for  members  of  the 
Legislature. 


Election  Returns  by  States. 
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ILLINOIS. 


COUNTIES. 


Hard- 
ing, 
Rep. 


Adams 

Alexander. . . 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun. . . . 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign. 
Christian .  . . 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford . . . 
Cumberland 

Dekalb 

Dewitt 

Douglas.  . . . 

Dupage 

Edgar 

Edwards.  .  .  . 
Effingham. .. 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin . . . . 

Fulton 

Gallatin .  . . . 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton. . . 
Hancock. . . . 
Harding. . . . 
Henderson. . 

Henry  ^ 

Iroquois. . . . 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess . . 
Johnson . . . . 

Kane 

Kankakee.. . 

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

La  Salle . . . . 
Lawrence. . . 
Lee 


President,  1920. 


Cox, 
Dem. 


12,852 
5,287 
3,662 
5,386 
1,590 
9,968 
1,367 
5,194 
3,956 

15,573 
7,535 
5,312 
3,683 
4,564 
8,563 
635,197 
5,188 
3,095 

10,374 
5,001 
4,885 

12,280 
6,7f* 
3,00: 
4,176 
5,7.58 
4,995 
7,608 
9,523 
A 184 
3,685 
4,647 
3,220 
7,379 
1,.555 
2,747 

12,379 
9,186 
8,003 
3,279 
5,711 
2,873 
6,098 
2,972 

26,832 

12,853 
3.459 

12,559 

15,712 

23,751 
4,720 
7,015 


Debs, 
Soc. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


7,222 
3,167 
1,533 

496 
1,866 
2,354 

703 

606 
2,861 
5,247 
6,398 
4,181 
2.358 
1,661 
5,811 
197,499 
4,092 
2,162 
1,700 
3,079 
2,308 
2,084 
5,694 

742 
2.950 
3,824 

958 
4,894 
5,293 
2,000 
3,776 

803 
2,591 
5,125 

948 

740 
2,530 
2,429 
4,575 
2,971 
4,772 
1,999 
1,604 
1,137 
4,233 
2,828 

439 
2,852 
2,.321 
6,626 
3,707 
1,715 


373 
58 
45 

104 
7 

607 
14 
87 
53 

159 

347 
33 
75 

241 

86 

52,475 

52 

II 

163 
52 
51 

349 

163 


43 

108 

22 

584 

743 

37 

63 

82 

27 

64 

8 

23 

436 

35 

75 

41 

64 

23 

203 

38 

756 


233 
787 
927 
100 
173 


President,  1916. 


14,268 
3,940 
2,652 
1,211 
2,856 
5,793 
1,181 
1,980 
4,485 
9,601 
7,983 
5.311 
3,.574 
4,201 
7.772 
379,438 
5,570 
2,9B() 
3,386 
4,460 
3,768 
4,816 
6,710 
1,389 
4,529 
5,669 
2,054 
6,419 
8,686 
2.920 
6,150 
2,241 
3,644 
7,711 
1.264 
1,611 
5,220 
4,977 
6,780 
3,884 
6,685 
3.052 
3,. 505 
1,822 
9.875 
6,096 
1,008 
6,785 
5,447 

14,625 
5,052 
4,08; 


Hu 

ghes, 
Rep. 


11,858 
5,395 
3,626 
5,181 
1,579 
8,213 
1,168 
4,496 
3,193 
14,632 
6.923 
4,936 
3,879 
3,423 
8,314 
435,695 
5,084 
2,879 
9,764 
4,380 
4, .564 
9,610 
6,099 
2,885 
3,20/ 
5,316 
4,670 
6,371 
9,735 
1,985 
3,400 
4,811 
3,239 
6,472 
1,419 
2,528 
11,406 
8,503 
8,356 
3,110 
6.028 
2,644 
5,775 
3,273 
23,868 
10,594 
3,316 
10,918 
12,905 
20,662 
4,481 
7.985 


Ben- 
son, 
Soc. 


389 
116 

38 
190 

17 
249 

29 

94 
152 
254 
421 

51 
145 
302 

88 

32,471 

142 

41 
310 

99 

150 

378 

136 

5 

72 

221 

125 

704 

1.175 

85 

■  ■  'loi 

75 
166 

34 

60 
520 

87 
185 

57 
101 

20 
143 

69 
906 

92 

19 
435 
715 
851 
190 
144 


Counties. 


President,  1920. 


Hard- 
ing, 
Rep. 


Livingston. 

Logan 

Macon 

Macoupin.. 
Madison. .. 
Marlon .... 
Marshall.. . 

Mason 

Ma.ssac 

McUonough. 
McHenry  ..  . 
McLean .... 

Menai-d 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery 
Morgan. ..  .  , 
Moultrie.  .  .  , 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph . . 
Richland... 
Rock  Island 

Saline 

Sangamon.  . 
Schuyler... 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St.  Clair ... 
Stephenson. 
Tazewell. . . 

Union 

Vermilion. .. 

Wab.ish 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside. . . 

Will 

Williamson. . 
Winnebago. . 
Woodford . . 


Total. 


10.382 
6,957 

16.486 
8,700 

19,249 
6.620 
3,734 
3,842 
3,731 
7,221 
9,885 

16,680 
2,882 
5,531 
2,955 
7,429 
8,169 
3,279 
9,322 

24,541 
4,598 
4,283 
5,564 
2,486 
4,002 
1,623 
6,180 
3,026 

21,908 
6,722 

21,820 
2,800 
2,075 
6,351 
2,750 

21,681 
9,570 
7,679 
3,119 

18,175 
2,871 
6,309 
4,519 
4,908 
4,494 

10,923 

21,740 

10,118 

19,913 


Cox, 
Dem. 

3,101 
3,232 
7,917 
5,936 
10,149 
4,351 
1,565 
2,595 

688 
3,930 
1,536 
0,411 
1,864 
1,574 

932 
4,756 
4,447 
2,513 
1,720 
3,230 
2,478 
1,903 
4,279 

687 
2,276 

362 
3,181 
2,174 
5,208 
3,500 
11,000 
2,258 
1,786 
5,113 

661 
14,032 
2,772 
3,640 
3,660 
8,634 
2,514 
2,236 
1,102 
3,137 
4,148 
1,927 
5,410 
4,728 
3,355 


Debs, 
Soc. 


1420480 


534,395 


President,  1916. 


74 

199 

378 

1,208 

1,000 

157 

108 

43 

14 

118 

104 

133 

30 

90 

42 

216 

151 

24 

75 

712 

101 

34 

178 

24 

45 

72 

135 

41 

2,221 

70 

752 

24 

19 

68 

13 

1,036 

272 

229 

25 

389 

23 

105 

66 

25 

89 

125 

490 

296 

1,175 


74,747 


Wil- 

Hu 

son, 

ghes. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

6,462 

9.801 

5,726 

5,933 

11,181 

13,997 

10,012 

8,875 

16,302 

17.594 

7,892 

6,438 

2,593 

3.579 

3,886 

3,029 

1,236 

3,926 

5,740 

7,192 

3,278 

9,024 

11,699 

14,988 

2,689 

2,693 

3,430 

5,308 

2,101 

2,825 

7,903 

7,065 

7,104 

7,536 

3,370 

2,933 

3,297 

8,639 

18,719 

18,615 

4,445 

4,796 

3,028 

4,012 

7,005 

5,293 

1,158 

2,924 

2,159 

3,863 

785 

1,444 

5,403 

5,517 

3,431 

2,992 

10.914 

16,169 

5,930 

7,061 

17,958 

20,900 

3,392 

2,595 

2,457 

2,126 

7,515 

-'5,911 

1.390 

2,887 

22,622 

22,134 

5,463 

8,620 

6,743 

6,672 

5,171 

3,135 

13,864 

16,330 

3,264 

2,600 

4,498 

6,294 

2,794 

4,657 

4,934 

5,383 

5,066 

4,137 

3,839 

10,045 

11,378 

19,881 

8,172 

10,262 

6,198 

14,893 

3,619 

4,273 

950,229 

1152549 

Ben- 
son, 
Soc. 

97 
310 
632 
1,089 
1,091 
425 
110 

53 

38 
250 

58 
450 

60 

I? 

607 

157 

55 

69 

718 

170 

88 

239 

57 

87 

42 

132 

79 

2,855 

787 

1,001 

36 

21 

83 

31 

1,152 

433 

341 

60 

605 

86 

154 

105 

59 

151 

127 

317 

580 

1,439 

87 

61,394 


In  1920  Illinois  women  voted  for  Harding  in  greater 
proportion  than  did  the  men.  The  percentages  were  — 
Harding:  Men,  71.5  per  cent.:  women,  73.9  per  cent. 
Cox:  Men,  28.5  per  cent.;  women,  26.1  per  cent.  Tiie 
vote  was:  Harding,  855.923  men  and  564,5.57  women; 
total,  1,424,480.  Cox,  342,390  men  and  192,00j  women; 
total,  534,395.  Debs,  .55,771  men,  18,976  women 
Watkins,  4,880  men,  6,336  women.  Chnstensen.  37,288 
men,  12,342  women.  McCauley,  517  men,  3.^8  women. 
Soc,  Lab.,  2,492  men,  979  women.  The  total  women  s 
vote  in  Illinois  was  799,314.  ,      t,      ,.,     * 

Women  voted  in  Illinois  m  1916  for  President. 

Gov.    (1920),  Small,  Rep.,   1,213,148;  Lewis,   Dem., 
731,551;  Laflln,  l3oc.,58,998;  Woertend.vko,  Proh.,  9,876; 


Walker,  Farm.-Lab.,  56,480;  Spaulding,  Sing.  Tax,  930; 
Francis,  Soc.  Labor,  3,020;  Harlin,  Rep.,  5,985;  Parker 
Co-operative,    1,254;   Longworth,   Lib.,   .3.57. 

U.  S.  Sen.  (1920),  McKinley,  Rep.,  1,381,384;  Waller, 
Dem.,  554,362;  Fraenckel,  Soc.,  66,463;  Venum,  Proh., 
10,186;  Fitzpatrick,  Farm.-Lab.,  50,749;  Carrington. 
Sing.  Tax,  784.  „       ^   „  ^   ... 

Vote  (1920)  on  private  banks — To  abolish  them, 
811,873:  not  to  abolish,  299,803.  ^^  . 

Pres  (1920),  Watkins,  Proh.,  11,216;  Christensen, 
Farm.-Lab..  49,030;  Macauley.  Single  Tax,  775; 
Cox,  Soc.  Lab.,  3,471.  ^  , 

Pres.  (1916),  Hanly,  Proh.,  i6,047;  Teimer,  Soc. 
Labor,  2,488. 


PAST  VOTE  OF  ILLINOIS. 


1890  (Treas.),  Dem.,  331,837;  Rep.,  321,990;  Proh., 

23  306 
1892' (Pres.),  Dem..  426,281;  Rep.,  399,288:  Pop., 

22,207;  Proh.,  25,870. 
1894  (Treas.),  Dem.,  322,459;  Rep.,  445,886:  Pop., 

59,793;  Proh.,  19,475. 
1896  (Gov.).  Dem.-Pop.,  474,278;  Rep..  587.587;  U. 

D.,  8,100;  Proh.,  14,582. 
1896 '(Pres.),  Dem..  464,523:  Pop.^  1,090;  Rep.. 

607.130:  Gold  D.,  6,390;  Pi'oh..  9,796;  Nat.,  793; 

Soc.  L.,  1,147. 
1898  (Treas.),  Dem.,  405,490;  Rep.,  448,940;  Pop., 

1900^Gov.)°^6em.!  M8,966;  Rep..  580,198;  SD., 
8.617:  Proh.,  15.643;  S.  L.,  1.319;  Pop.,  1,048. 


1900  (Pres.),  Dem..  503,081;  Rep..  597,985;  S.  D., 

9,687:  Proh.,  17,623;  Pop.,  1,141:  Soc.  L.,  1,373;  U. 

C  352 
1902' (Treas.),  Dem.,  360,925;  Rep.,  450,695;  Soc, 

20,167:  Proh.,  18,434;  S.  L.,  8,235;  Peo.,  1,518. 
1904  (Gov.),  Dem.,  334,880;  Rep.,  634/029;  Proh  . 

35,390:  Soc.  D..  59,062:  Soc.  L.,  4,379;  Peo.,  14,364: 

1904  "(Pfes.),' Dem.,  327.606:  Rep..  632.645:  S.  p. 
69,225:  Proh..  34.770:  Soc.  L.,  4.698;  Pop..  4,698; 

1906*meas.),  Dem.,  271,984:  Rep..  417,544;  S.  D.. 

42,002;  Proh.,  88,393;  S.  L.,  3,757. 
1908  (Pres.).  Dem.,  450,795:  Rep..  629,929;  Soc. 

34,691:  Proh..  29.343;  Soc.  L.,  1.675;  Pop.,  601: 

Ind.,  7,648;  U.  C,  400. 
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Election  Returns  by  States. 


INDIANA; 


Counties. 


Hard- 
ing. 
Rep. 


Adams 

Allen.  .■ 

Bartholom'w 

Benton 

Blackford. . . 

Boone 

Brown. . ,  . . . 
Carroll.  . . . . 

Cass 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Crawford .  . . 

Daviess 

Dearborn . . . 
Deciitur .  .  . . 
De  Kalb.  . . . 
Delaware .  . . 

Dubois 

Elkhart 

Fayette 

Floyd 

Fountain..  .  . 
Franklin.  . . . 

Fulton 

Gibson 

Grant 

Greene 

Hamilton .  . . 
Hancock. .  .  . 
Harrison. .  . . 
Hendricks. . . 

Henry 

Howard 

Huntington. 
Jackson. . . . 

Jasper 

Jny 

Jefferson. .  . 
Jennings.  .  . 
JoUnsba.  .  . 

Kno.x 

Kosciusko.  . 
La  Grange  . 

Lake 

Laporte. . .  . 
Lawrence.  . 


PRBSIDEiNT,  I9M. 


4,144 
24,208 
6,585 
3,900 
3,145 
6,650 
788 
5,006 
9,545 
6,466 
6,129 
7,739 
2,290 
6,748 
5,159 
5,516 
6,514 
14,845 
3,738 
12,297 
4,742 
V,< 
5,218 
3,13 
4,618 
7,498 
12,349 
7,486 
7,897 
4.422 
4,271 
6,293 
8,742 
10,379 
>  8,100 
5,069 
3,942 
6.089 
5,732 
3,404 
4,863 
10,01 
8,326 
3,852 
26,296 
11,204 
6,i 


Cox, 
Dem. 


3,653 
13,804 
5,420 
2,098 
2,555 
6,178 
1,316 
4,186 
8,194 
6,729 
5,612 
6,721 
2,213 
5,.587 
4,884 
3,806 
4,750 
8,329 
4.238 
5,770 
3,768 
7,391 
4,088 
3,671 
3,002 
6,384 
7,900 
6,335 

4,r 

4,958 

2,898 

4,192 

5,824 

5,767 

6,506i 

5,319 

1,872 

4,759 

4,000 

2,603 

5,452 

8,052 

4,836 

1,687 

7,136 

5,459 

4,709 


Debs, 

Soc. 


21 

497 
85 
13 

224 
64 
16 
30 

190 
72 

393 
93 
94 

201 
66 
48 

101 

480 
80 

909 
48 

156 

267 
10 

229 

225 

1,321 

1,209 

39 

.53 

52 

45 

335 

1,132 

136 

55 

14 

80 

45 

30 

324 

919 

114 

21 

1,449 
340 
146 


President,  1916. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dein . 


2,875 

9,470 

3,441 

1,502 

1,867 

3.513 

1,016 

2,401 

5,140 

3,.?72 

3,435 

3,663 

1,508 

3,143 

3,010 

2,374 

3,372 

5,946 

3,073 

5,723 

2,074 

3,850 

2,437 

2,426 

2,231 

3,765 

5,827 

3,990 

2,799 

2,779 

2,373 

2,453 

3,560 

3,934 

3,833 

3,312 

1,488 

3,070 

2,518 

1,686 

3,108 

5,380 

3,447 

1,512 

9,946 

5,276 

3.108 


Hu 

BUe.=i, 
Rep. 

1,796 
10,169 
3,287 
1,872 
1,595 
3,333 
506 
2,463 
4,879 
3,173 
3,103 
3,638 
1,201 
3,191 
2,318 
3,717 
2,893 
6,919 
1,492 
5,850 
2,360 
3,200 
2,634 
1,495 
2,325 
3,576 
6,059 
3.878 
3,951 
2,138 
2,036 
3,046 
4,386 
4,777 
3,761 
2,422 
1,995 
3,075 
2,675 
1,791 
2,428 
4.805 
1,025 
1,958 
13,263 
5,726 
3,813 


Ben- 
son, 

Soc. 

23 

1,003 

66 

23 

105 
82 
10 
34 

121 
73 

562 

119 
58 

210 
62 
69 

136 

433 
19 

708 
58 

140 

130 

8 

33 

201 
1,019 

833 

72 

47 

■    64 

88 

265 

840 

149 

74 

10 

109 

56 

34 

53 

923 

134 

43 

651 

240 

246 


Counties. 


Madison.  .  .  . 

M.arion 

Marsliall. .  .  . 
Martin ..... 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Newton 

Noble 

Ohio 

Orange ..... 

Owen 

Parke 

Perry 

Pike 

Porter 

Posey 

Pulaski 

Putnam.  .  .  . 
Randolpb.  . . 

Ripley 

Rush 

Scott 

Shelby 

Spencer 

■Starlie 

Steuben  .... 
St.  Joseph..  . 
Sullivan .... 
Switzerland.. 

Tippecanoe.. 

Pipton 

Union 

Vaiiderburg . 

Vcnuilion  ..  . 

Vigo 

Wabash 

Warren 

Warrick  .  .  .  . 

Washington 

Wayne.  ... 

Wells 

White , 

Whitley . . . 

!     Total. . .  . 


PRESIDENT,  1920.       President,  1916 


Hard- 
ing. 
Rep. 

15,704 

79,957 

5,708 

2,747 

7,336 

5,633 

8,792 

5,634 

3,129 

6,820 

1,177 

4,726 

2,997- 

4.989 

3,864 

4,069 

5,.570 

4,802 

2,710 

5,140 

8,773 

5,372 

6,113 

1,709 

6,336 

5,270 

2,683 

4,963 

17,675 

5,376 

2,.52.) 

12,730 

4,357 

1,984 

19,357 

4,916 

18,668 

8,018 

3,337 

4,675 

3.708 

12,631 

4,430 

4,871 

4,530 


Cox, 
Dem 


13,325 
61,460 
4,631 
2,443 
6,259 
4,751 
7,1.59 
4,254 
1,664 
4,148 
1,097 
3,222 
2,918 
3,543 
3,560 
3,067 
1,671 
4,695 
2,228 
•5.417 
4,198 
3,976 
4,513 
1,848 
6,845 
3,; 
1,467 
1,676 
12,355 
6,160 
2,412 
7.562 
3,956 
1.375 
13,904 
3,218 
15,739 
4,827 
1,311 
3,915 
4,157 
8,015 
4,653 
3,375 
3,929 


Debs 
Soc. 


1,833 
3,262 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem 


696,370  511.364 


46 

310 

51 

108 

6SI 
30 

'I 

60 

100 

148 

2a 

256 

126 

45 

76 

lOS 

85 

48 

35 

9 

55 
39 
52 
28 
798 
365 
27 
102 

46 

10 

666 

587 

1,498 

166 

21 
199 

16 
330 
215 

12 

34 


8,106 
35,043 
3,221 
1,.54'J 
3,851 
2,79« 
4,10-, 
2,616 
1,278 
3.0li') 
632 
2,091 
1,812 
2,329 
2,089 
2,212 
1,871 
2,722 
1,3?.7 
2,963 
2,682 
2,519 
2,569 
1,06S 
3.900 
2,335 
1,33 
1,427 
9,709 
3,8?0 
1,4461 
4,91S 
2,337 
826 
10,023 
2.343 
11,165 
3,168 
1.011 
2.244 
2.414 
5,097 
2,928 
2  262 
2',510 


7,449 
40,699 
2,855 
T,534 
3,390 
3,033 
■1,300 
2,860 
1.377 
3.417 
597 
2,481 
1,585 
2,598 
1,762 
2,172 
2,913 
2,291 
1,474 
2,453 
4,045 
2,686 
2,950 
802 
3,201 
2,560 
1,550 
2,118 
7,961 
2,630 
1,214 
6,386 
2,166 
997 
9.966 
3,616 
8,934 
3,849 
1,823 
2,396 
1,871 
6,112 
1,947 
1     2,412 
!     2,191 


Ben- 
son, 
Soc. 


24,703  33(,fl63'341,005 


1,579 

2,224 

'    77 

2G 

303 

58 

147 

113 

36 

35 

3 

52 

95 

212 

28 

187 

76 

26 

27 

132 

128 

67 

57 

4 

8t  ■ 

50 

14 

657 

24 

667 

36 

108 

62 

19 

717 

771 

1,677 

277 

45 

57 

29 

295 

56 

35 

26 

21,855 


Pres    (1920),  Watkius,  Proh.,  13,462;  Macauley,  Single  Tax,  566;  Christensen,  Farm.-Lab.,  16,499. 

Prea.    (1916),  Hanly,  Proh.,  16,368:  Reimer,  Soc.-Lab.,  1,659;  Prog.;  3,898.  .-.„..     ,^ -,. 

Gov.  (1920),  McCray,  Rep.,  683,253;  McCuUough,  Dem.,  515,253;  Hart,  Soc,  23,223;  Kroft,  Proh.,  12,235; 
Zion,  Farm.-Lab.,  16,626.  ,       „         „,o.     .,      ,..  t,     .. 

U.  S.  Sen.  (1920),  Watson,  Rep.,  681,854;  Taggart,  Dem.,  519,191;  Wampler,  Soc,  23,39>;  Vayhmger,  Proh., 
13.323;  Dillon,  Farm.-Lab.,  16,804. 

PAST  VOTE  OF  INDIANA. 


1872  (Prea.),  Dem..  163.632;  Rep.,  186,147;  Dem.  (O'C). 

1,417. 
1874  (Sec.  St.),  Dem..  182,154;  Rep..  164,902;  Gr..  16,233. 
1876  (Prea.),  Dem.,  213,526;  Rep.,  208,011;  Gr.  9,533. 
1878  (Sec  St.),  Dem.,  194,491;  Rep.,  180,7.55;  Gr.,  39,448. 
1880  (Pres.),  Dem.,  225,528;  Rep.,  232,164;  Gr.,  12,986. 
1882  (Sec.  St.),  Dem.,  220,924;  Rep.,  210,000;  Gr.,  13,615. 
1884   (Pres.),  Dem.,  244,992;  Rep.,  238,480;  Gr.,  8,293; 

Proh.,  3,028. 
1886  (Lt.  Gov.),  Dem..  228.598;  Rep.,  231,922;  Gr..  4.640: 

Proh.,  9,185. 
1892  (Pres.),  Dem..  262,740;  Rep..  255,615;  Pop.,  22.203: 

Proh.,  13,050. 
1894    (Sec.   St.),   Dem.,   233,732;   Rep..  283,405;   Pop., 

29,388;  Proh.,  11,157. 
1896    (Pres.),  Dem.,  305,573;  Rep.,  323,754;  Gold  D., 

2,145;  Proh.,  3,056;  Nat..  2,268;  Soc.  L.,  329. 
1898    (Sec.  St.),  Dem.,  269.775:   Rep..  287,070:   Proh.. 

9,871;  Pop.,  6,057. 
1900  (Gov.),  Dem..  306,868;  Rep..  331,531;  Proh..  13.451; 

Soc.  D..  2.240:  S.  L.,  644;  Pec.  1,504;  U.  Rep..  248. 
1900  (Pres.).  Dem.,  309,584;  Rep.,  333,063;  Proh.,  13,718. 

Soc.  D.,  2,374;  Pop.,  1,438;  Soc.  L.,  663;  U.  R.,  254. 
1902  (Sec.  St.),  Dem.,  263,555;  Rep.,  298,819;  Soc,  7,111; 

Proh.,  17,765;  S.  L.,  1,756;  Pop.,  1,350. 
1904  (Prea.),  Dem.,  274,345:  Rep.,  368,289;  Soc,  12,013; 

Proh.,  23,496;  Soc.  L.,  1,598;  Pop.,  2,444. 


1904  (Gov).  Dem.,  274,998;  Rep.,  359,362;  Proh..  22,690; 

Peo.,  2,065;  .Soc,  10,991;  S.  L.,  1,437. 
1906  (Sec.  St.),  Dem.,  263,526;  Rep.,  294.351;  Soc.  7,824; 

Proh.,  20,785  and  972;  Soc.  L.,  1,536. 
1908  (Pres.),  Dem.,  338,262;  Rep.,  348,993;  Soc,  13,476; 

Proh.,  18,045;  Soc.  L.,  643:  Pop.,  1,193;  Ind.,  514. 
1908  (Gov.),  Dem..  348,493;  Rep.,  334,040;  Soc,  11,948; 

Proh.,  15,926;  Pop.,  986;  S.  L.,  578;  Ind.,  383. 
1910    (Sec.  St.),  Dem.,  299,9.35;  Rep.,  287,568;  Proh., 

17,024:  Soc,  19,632;  S.  L.,  2,974. 
1912     (Pros.),    Dem.,    281,890;    Rep..    151,267;    Prog., 

162,007;  Soc,  36,931;  Proh.,  19,249:  Soc.  L.,  3,130. 
1912    (Gov.),  Dem..  275;  Rep.,  143,803;  Prog.,  166,054; 

Proh.,  18,454;  Soc,  35,464;  Soc  L.,  2,884. 
1914  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem,,  272,249;  Rep.,  226,766;  Prog.* 

108,581;  Proh.,  13,860;  Soc,  21,719;  Soc  L.,  2,884. 
1916  (Pres.),  Dem.,  334,063;  Rep.,  341,005;  Prog.,  3,898; 

Soc,  21,855;  Proh.,  16.368;  Soc.  L.,  1,659. 
1916  (Gov.),  Dem.,  324,617;  Rep.,  339,255;  Prog.,  4,573; 

Soc,  22,156;  Proh.,  15,454. 
1918    (Sec.  St.),  Dem.,  251,694;  Rep.,  301,207;  Proh., 

8,409;  Soc,  11,297. 
State  Auditor   (1918).  Jones,  Dem..  248,381;  Klausa, 

Rep.,  296,710;  De  Vore,  Proh.,  8,060:  Marlow,  Soc* 

10,821. 
State  Treas.    (1918),  McCarthy,  Dem.,  247,769:  Mc- 

Murtry,    Rep.,    296,607;    Voorhees,    Proh..    8,062; 

Wample,  Soc,  10,741. 
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IOWA. 

VOTE   FOR  PRESIDENT.   1920. 


President, 
1920. 

Pkesident, 
1916. 

Counties. 

President, 

1920. 

President. 
1916. 

COUNTIES. 

Hard- 
ing. 
Rep. 

Cox, 
Dem. 

Wil- 
son. 
Dem. 

Hu 

ghes, 
Rep. 

Ben- 
son, 
See. 

Hard- 
ing, 
Rep. 

Cox. 
Dem. 

Wil- 
son. 
Dem. 

Hu      4 
ghea, 
Rep. 

Ben- 
son, 
Soc. 

Adair 

4,133 
2,850 
5,113 
6,352 
2,963 
7,042 

16,925 
7,078 
6,284 
6,224 
4,936 
5,900 
5,277 
6,190 
6,558 
5,697 
8,165 
4,544 
4,517 
3,149 
4,471 
6,697 

11,746 
5.473 
6,577 
3,117 
4,185 
5,880 
8,539 
3,298 

12,218 
3,375 
8.249 
6,106 
4.494 
3,776 
5,092 
4,661 
5,324 
5,940 
3,643 
6,656 
6,246 
5,257 
3,601 
3,577 
3,547 
4,950 
4,624 
7,417 
4,558 

1,358 
1,670 
1,816 
2,952 
1,400 
2,340 
4,000 
2,213 

902 
1,695 
1,204 

830 
1,485 
2,1.53 
1,668 
1,415 
2,231 
1,216 
2,171 
1,259 
1,001 
1,809 
3,153 
2,151 
2,577 
2,356 
2.435 
1.031 
3,836 

759 
7,618 

850 
1,946 

933 

656 
2,524 
1.309 

714 
1,645 
1,094 

728 
1,076 
3,448 
1,939 
1,727 

681 
1,090 
2,018 
1,893 
3  382 

1.619 

1,365 
1,714 
2,510 
1,247 
2,558 
"4,270 
2,338 
1,132 
1.808 
1.454 

977 
1,515 
2,085 
1,801 
1,595 
2,289 
1.646 
1.697 
1.175 
1.234 
2.879 
3,903 
1,919 
2,495 
1,811 
2,111 
1,332 
3,827 

893 
6.063 

809 
2,311 
1,250 

691 
2,085 
1,455 
1,015 
1,805 
1,125 

913 
1,481 
2,932 
1,728 
1,560 

809 
1,244 
1,763 
2,186 
3,382 
1.734 

1.922 
1.401 
2,411 

3,327 
1,581 
3,189 
6,742 
2.955 
2.684 
3,000 
2,045 
2,722 
2.276 
2.408 
2.763 
2.862 
3.556 
1,578 
1.999 
1.507 
1,619 
3.347 
5.576 
2,756 
2,900 
1,476 
1,962 
2,837 
4,132 
1,249 
5,772 
1.409 
3,872 
2,691 
2,464 
1,732 
2,345 
2,127 
2,316 
3,037 
1,726 
3,335 
2,610 
2,470 
1,562 
1,676 
1,412 
2,484 
2,533 
3,092 
2.167 

17 
16 
24 

461 
7 

106 

247 

256 
19 
23 
48 
40 
66 
18 
61 
30 

105 
22 
20 
19 
75 
72 

291 
44 
95 
39 
36 
49 

292 
35 

372 
34 

140 
99 
22 
45 
8 
14 
37 
78 
24 
46 
96 
24 
34 
20 
92 
18 
66 

141 

Johnson .. 

5,696 
6,342 
6,167 
6,030 
10,362 
20,098 
3, .560 
3,772 
3,632 
4,465 
6,738 
5,435 
9,333 
3,868 
4,476 
4,470 
4,500 
4,980 
8,000 
5,032 
2,619 
6,949 
3,905 
6,090 
4,054 
36,073 
13,.521 
5.805 
3.784 
4.980 
16,267 
4.621 
5.640 
8.707 
6,350 
4,897 
4,466 
4,321 
9.809 
5.323 
5,814 
4,234 
8,150 
3,917 
6,584 
17,603 
3,404 
5,741 

5.032 
2.446 
2.800 
1.686 
5.171 
6,931 

962 
1,463 

776 
1,575 
3,338 
3,861 
2,168 
1,562 

775 
2,000 
2,081 
1,404 
2,312 
1,451 

752 
1,881 
1,521 
1,800 
1,630 
16,290 
6.541 
2,135 
1,323 
1,268 
5,477 
1,882 
1,230 
1,886 
2.552 
1.757 
2,228 
1.782 
4.139 
2.068 
2,233 
2,434 
2,756 

546 
1.943 
9,815 

516 
1.213 

3.650 
1.966 
2.486 
1.748 
3.993 
6.131 
1,081 
1.536 
1.137 
1.711 
3.151 
3.094 
2,414 
1.600 
1.033 
1.910 
2.095 
1.431 
2.694 
1,787 

874 
1,747 
1,630 
2,2.58 
1,658 
12,327 
6,263 
1,880 
1,351 
1,629 
5,212 
2,060 
2,049 
1,772 
2,572 
1,775 
1,985 
1,735 
3.994 
1.910 
2.139 
1.935 
3.196 

584 
1.956 
8,819 

566 
1,135 

2,704 
2,848 
2,822 
2.647 
4.395 
8.212 
1.876 
1.672 
1.760 
1.871 
3,143 
2.459 
4.172 
1,707 
1,963 
1,777 
2,144 
2,333 
3,929 
2,021 
1,258 
2.933 
1.594 
2.666 
1.808 
11,295 
5,992 
2,748 
1,733 
2,057 
8,329 
1,898 
2,261 
3,722 
3,061 
2,219 
2,050 
1,994 
4,398 
2.182 
2.745 
1,936 
3,917 
1,713 
2,876 
5,735 
1,463 
2,599 

32 

Adams 

2S 

Allamakee 

Keokuk 

51 

Appanoose 

Kossuth . .       .    . 

26 

Audubon 

Lee 

139 

Benton 

278 

Blackhawk 

Louisa 

37 

Lucas 

234 

Bremer. ; 

46 

Buchanan 

Madison 

25 

Buena  Vista 

Mahaska 

98 

Butler 

Marion  . 

145 

Marshall 

224 

Carroll 

Mills 

38 

Cass  

Mitchell 

37 

Cedar 

25 

Cerro  Gordo 

Monroe 

451 

Cherokee 

Montgomery 

Muscatine 

O'Brien    . 

82 

Chickasaw 

Clarke 

573 
29 

Clay 

28 

Clayton 

106 

Clinton 

Palo  Alto 

40 

30 

Dall.ns 

Pocahontas 

Polk 

37 

Davis 

761 

Decatur 

Delaware 

Potta'.vattamle. . . . 
Ppweshiek 

187 
99 

Des  Moines 

25 

Sac 

35 

Scott 

1,143 

Shclljy 

25 

Fayette 

Sioux 

37 

Floyd 

Story 

49 

Tama 

57 

Fremont 

Taylor 

44 

Union 

30 

Grundy 

Van  Buren 

Wapello 

32 

Guthrie    

786 

Hamilton 

Warren 

VVashington 

Wayne 

30 

34 

71 

Webster 

151 

Winnebago 

Winneshiek 

Woodbury 

Worth 

VVright 

23 

121 

Humboldt 

Ma  

212 
34 

Iowa 

65 

Jackson 

Jasper , 

Jefferson 

Total 

634,674 

227,921 

221,699 

280,439 

10,976 

l!459 

29 

Pres.  (1916),  Soc.  Labor,   460;   Proh.,   3,371. 


PAST  VOTE  OF  IOWA. 


18S0   (Pres.)  -Dem.,  105,845;  Rep.,  133,904;  Gr.,  32,327; 

Proh.,  592.  *  „    „„ 

1833   (Gov.).  Dem.,  139,093;  Rep.,  164,182;  Gr.,  23,089. 

1884  (Pres.),   Dem.   and   Gr.,    177,286;   Rep.,   197,082; 
Proh.,  1,564. 

1885  (Gov.),  Dem.  and  Gr.,  108,525;  Rep.,  175,505;  Gr., 
302;  Proh.,  1,405. 

1886  (Sec.  St.),  Dem.,  165.597:  Rep.,  180,309;  Proh.,  518. 

1887  (Gov.).  Dem.,  153,.526;  Rep.,  169,686;  Lab.,  14,499; 
Proh.,  309. 

1888  (Pres.),  Dem.,  179,887;  Rep.,  211.59S;  Lab.,  9,10o: 
•  Proli     3  550 

1889  (Gov.),  bem.,  180,111;  Rep.,  173,588;  Lab.,  5,579; 
Proh.,  1.353.  .     „  ^ 

1890  (Sec.  St.),  Dem.,  188,240;  Rep.,  191.606;  F.  A.  &  I,., 
8.813;  Proh.,  1.646.  .   , 

1891  (Gov.),  Dem..  207.589;  Rep..  199.373;  F.  A.  &  L., 
12,271;  Proh..  919.  „     „         „„  .,. 

1892  (Pres.).  Dem.,  196.367;  Rep.,  219.79.i;  Pop.,  20,c9j; 

1893'(Gov.).  Dem.,  174,  879;  Rep.,  207,089;  Pop.,  23,833; 

Proh.,  10,332.  „„„  „„,     .,. 

1894    (See;   St.),   Dem.,   149.980;   Rep.,   229.376;   Pop., 

1895'(Gov.)°Dem.,  149,433;  Rep..  208.689;  Pop.,  32,118; 
Proh.,  11,053. 


1896   (Sec.  St.),  Dem.  &  Pop..  224,812;  Rep..  283,715; 
Proh.,  3,533.  „  ,^ 

1896  (Pres.),  Dem.  &  Pop.,  223,741;  Rep..  289,293;  Gold 
D..  4,516;  Proh..  3.192;  Nat..  352;  Soc.  L.,  453. 

1897  (Gov.),  Dem.  &  Pop.,  194,514;  Rep.,  224,501;  N. 
D.,  4,268;  Proh.,  8,357. 

1898  (Sec.   St.),   Dem.,   173,000;   Rep., 
3,472;  Proh.,  7,559. 

1899  (Gov.),  Dem.,  183,266;  Rep. 
Proh.,  7,650.  „ 

1900  (Pres.),   Dem.,   209,466;   Rep.,  307.785;   Soc.   D., 
2,778;  Proh.,  9,479;  Pop.,  613;  Soc.  L.,  259;  U.  C  707, 

1901  (Gov.),   Dem.,   113,685;   Rep.,   226.839;   Soc.   D., 
3.460;  Proh.,  15.469;  Peo..  778. 

1903  (Gov.),  Dem.,  159,708;  Rep. 
Proh.,  12,378;  Peo.,  589. 

1904  (Pres),  Dem.,  149.111;  Hep. 
Proh.,  11,601;  Pop.,  3,207. 

1906  (Gov.),  Dem.,  196,143;  Rep. 

Proh.,  8.901  &  346;  Soc.  338.  „    „         „  „„, 

1908   (Pres.).  Dem.,  200.771;  Rep..  275,210;  Soc.  8,287; 

Proh.,  9,837;  Pop.,  251;  Ind.,  404. 
1908  (Gov.),  Dem.,  195,855;  Rep..  303,443. 
1910   (Gov.l,  Dem.,  187,163;  Rep.,  205.607.. 
1912     (Pres.),    Dem.,    185.325;    Rep.. 

161.819;  Soc.  16.967:  Proh.,  8,440. 


236,524;   Pop., 


239,543;  Pop..  1,694; 


238.798;  Soc,  6.479: 

,  307.907;  Soc,  14.847: 

216.968;  Soc.  9.792: 


119,805;    Prog. 
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KANSAS. 


.-Counties. 
(105.) 


Cox, 
Dem. 


Allen; 

Anderson .  .  . 
Atchison. .  . . 

Barber 

Barton 

Bourbon.  .  . . 

Brown 

Butler 

Chase 

Chautauqua 
Cherokee .  .  . 
Cheyenne.  .  . 

Clark 

Clay 

Cloud 

Coffey 

Comanche.. . 

Cowley 

Crawford.  .  . 
Decatur .... 
Diokinoon.  . . 
Doniphan. . . 
Douglas .... 
Edwards. . . . 

Elk 

Ellis 

Ellsworth . .  . 

Finney 

Ford 

Franklin.  . .  , 

Geary 

Gove 

Graham ... 

Grant 

Gray 

Greeley. .  . . 
Greenwood. 
Hamilton . . 
Harper.  .  . . 
Harvey. .  . . 

Haskell 

Hodgeman . 
Jackson. . . . 
Jefferson. .  . 

Jewell 

Johnson .  .  . 
Kearny.  .  .  . 
Kingman.  . 

Kiowa 

Labette. . .  . 

Lane 

Leavenworth 
Lincoln. . . 
Linn 


President, 
1920. 


2,272 

1,708 

3,082 

1,097 

1,688 

3,632 

1,937 

4,112 

903 

936 

3,832 

471 

610 

1,134 

1,532 

1,784 

612 

4.733 

5,362 

1.221 

2,387 

978 

2,195 

681 

1,110 

740 

1,000 

619 

1,879 

2,606 

962 

285 

762 

108 

507 

93 

1,478 

371 

1,486 

2,459 

150 

306 

1,362 

1,535 

1,893 

2,303 

266 

1,557 

587 

4,328 

298 

3,409 

935 

1,764 


Hard- 
ing, 
Rep. 


5,091 
3,068 
5,867 
2,400 
3,993 
4. 193 

549 
6,821 
1,659 
2,539 
5,466 
1,079 

923 
3,519 
4,089 
3,370 
1,120 
7,352 
7,955 
1,448 
5,760 
3,365 
6,263 
1,782 
2,253 
2,385 
2.264 
1,573 
3,301 
5,213 
2,404 

948 
1,658 

339 

961 

273 
3,420 

591 
2,593 
4,448 

444 

945 
3,752 
3,459 
3,925 
4,325 

617 
2,818 
1,411 
6,59! 

636 
6,846 
2,298 
3,188 


Debs 
Soc. 


139 

108 

77 

114 

12.5 

224 

76 

331 

59 

227 

492 

160 

5.5 

168 

234 

94 

45 

329 

1,234 

140 

189 

59 

94 

77 

89 

48 

97 

89 

155 

183 

90 

33 

158 

13 

78 

27 

107 

C3 

127 

149 

44 

38 

31 

31 

116 

101 

85 

85 

32 

460 

72 

269 

73 

122 


President, 
1916. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


4,043 
2,739 
4,634 
2.061 
3,281 
5,209 
3,503 
4,248 
1,583 
1,737 
6,188 

787 
1,102 
2,631 
3,837 
3,121 

963 
5,943 
8,064 
2,431 
4.971 
1.916 
3,831 
l,'i31 
2.051 
2,335 
1,936 
1,370 
3,043 
4,128 
1,740 

861 
1.801 

208 

889 

168 
2,948 

522 
2.618 
3,129 

349 

761 
2,896 
2,904 
4.180 
3.928 

488 
2.626 

936 
6.421 

659 
6.002 
2.106 
2.930 


Hu 

ghes. 
Rep. 


4,120 
2..385 
4.624 
1,032 
2,833 
3,370 
4,282 
3.614 
1,356 
2.085 
4,350 

498 

633 
2,691 
2,870 
2,799 

730 
5,282 
7,067 
1,007 
4,322 
2,826 
4,968 
1,157 
1,769 
1.186 
1,944 
1,234 
2.336 
3.883 
1,730 

612 
1,I.')0 

200 

660 

210 
2,937 

511 
1,797 
3.468 

218 

564 
3,43J 
3,162 
3,021 
3,767 

538 
1,891 

901 
5,327 

363 
5,53! 
1,716 
2,699 


Ben 
son, 
Soc. 


354 

227 

101 

172 

211 

302 

190 

296 

80 

343 

931 

177 

59 

227 

189 

161 

111 

612 

3.279 

146 

180 

91 

171 

90 

163 

55 

74 

18,': 

185 

304 

97 

53 

241 

32 

90 

69 

174 

101 

193 

332 

57 

45 

3 

116 

135 

137 

109 

167 

40 

658 

-   81 

536 

51 

256 


Counties. 


Logan. ..... 

312 

Lyon 

3,303 

Marion 

1,713 

Marshall. . .  . 

2,026 

McPherson.. 

1,926 

Meade 

483 

Miami 

2,450 

Mitchell 

1,409 

Montgomery 

5,657 

Morris 

1,467 

Morton 

266 

Nemaha .... 

1,731 

Neosho 

3,195 

Ness 

492 

Norton 

1,082 

Osage 

2,414 

O-sborne .... 

979 

Ottawa 

1,358 

Pawnee 

1.138 

Phillips 

1.230 

Pottawat'ie.. 

1,293 

Pratt 

1.433 

Rawlins 

495 

Reno 

4,385 

Republic. . .  . 

1,672 

Rice 

1,.532 

Riley 

1,610 

Rooks 

843 

Rush 

605 

Russell 

724 

Saline 

2,808 

Scott 

379 

Sedgwick .  .  . 

10,998 

Seward 

722 

Shawnee.  . .  . 

7,214 

Sheridan. .  .  . 

477 

Sherman. .  .  . 

789 

Smith 

1,535 

Stafford .... 

1,057 

Stanton 

89 

Stevens 

346 

Sumner 

3,454 

Thomas 

747 

Trego 

393 

Wabaunsee. . 

782 

Wallace 

203 

Washington. 

1,285 

Wichita 

127 

Wilson 

1,768 

Woodson  .  .  . 

944 

Wvandotte. . 

13,737 

Soldier  vote. 

Total, 


President, 

1920. 


Cox, 
Dem. 


Hard- 
ing, 
Rep. 


781 
5,491 
3,840 
5,704 
4,870 
1,236 
4,060 
3,310 
10,041 
3,001 

783 
4,654 
5,150 
1,401 
2,288 
4,507 
3,060 
2,512 
2,128 
2,862 
4,480 
2,722 
1.236 
9,649 
3,661 
3,651 
4.875 
2.143 
2,017 
2,407 
5,533 

636 
16,637 
1,290 
14,809 
1,194 
1,060 
3,247 
2,779 

269 

876 
5,827 
1,046 
1.299 
2,859 

632 
4,390 

4'2 
4,024 
2.253 
19,294 


185,447  309,195 


Deba, 

Soc. 


45 

195 

281 

252 

211 

23 

154 

126 

444 

66 

24 

51 

122 

111 

137 

256 

70 

121 

60 

80 

49 

88 

176 

341 

107 

106 

141 

78 

125 

67 

260 

63 

.494 

35 

318 

44 

107 

132 

132 

10 

39 

354 

124 

3 

42 
63 
93 

2: 
284 

82 
671 


President 
1916. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem 


709 
4,581 
2,789 
4.275 
3  730 

977 
4,047 
3,197 
8.053 
2.577 

437 
3  579 
4.890 
1.213 
2,876 
4,276 
2,621 
2,691 
2,124 
2,912 
2,834 
2,60? 
1,271 
6.6-19 
3.803 
2.800 
2.637 
2.394 
1,478 
1.934 
4.846 

684 
13,368 
1,103 
9.45: 
1,189 
1,196 
3,431 
2,148 

170 

646 
5,518 
1,299 
1,09 
1,706 

497 
3,316 

333 

3.493 

1,794 

17,850 

235 


15.510  314..588  277.658 


Hu 

gbes, 
Rep. 


590 

'  4,210 

3,453 

4,581 

3,791 

972 
3,086 
2.413 
6,359 
2.288 

405 
3,591 
4,052 

927 
1,616 
3,770 
2,149 
2.003 
1,484 
2,271 
3.688 
1,820 

803 
6,832 
2,882 
2,493 
3,320 
1,621 
1,223 
2.011 
3,976 

415 
10,871 

078 
12,597 

760 

582 
2,605 
l.Sll 

180 

291 
4,078 

641 

867 
2,640 

381 
3,765 

318 

2,970 

1,861 

13.863 

286 


Ben- 
son, 
Soc. 

70 

356 

274 

183 

238 

71 

199 

137 

761 

87 

.■51 

61 

23» 

177 

173 

287 

82 

117 

120 

149 

61 

130 

165 

941 

117 

188 

299 

111 

173 

79 

225 

110 

868 

97 

510 

65 

87 

175 

174 

22 

46 

■158 

101 

68 

89 

79 

127 

43 

553 

161 

1,028 

2 


24.685 


Gov.  (1920),  Allen,  Rep.,  319,836;  Davis,  Dem., 
214,927;    Stanton,    Soc,    12,544. 

U.  S.  Senator  (1920),  Curtis,  Rep.,  326,991;  Hodges. 
Dem,.  170,433;  Reedy,  Soc,  13,417. 

Women  voted  in  Kansas  ui  1916  for  President. 

Pres,   (1916),  Proh.,  12,  882.    Pres.   (1920),  Proh.,  G8. 

Gov.  (1918),  Allen,  Rep.,  287,957;  Lansdon,  Dem., 
133.054;    Klelhege,    Soc,    12,703. 

United  States  Senator  (1918),  Thompson,  Dem., 
149,300,  of  which  741  was  soldier;  Capper,  Rep., 
281,931,  of  which  1,404  was  soldier;  Harding,  Soc, 
11,429,  of  which  29  was  soldier. 

PAST  VOTE   OF   KANSAS. 
1872  (Pres.),  Dem.,  32,970;  Rep.,  66,805;  Dem.  (O'C), 

596. 
1874  (Gov.),  Dem.,  35,301;  Rep.,  48,594. 
1876  (Pres.),  Dem.,  37,002;  Rep.,  78,322;  Gr.,  7,772; 

Pioh.,  110 
1878  (Gov.),  Dem.,  37,308;  Rep.,  74,020;  Gr.,  27,057. 
1880  (Pres),  Dem.,  59,789;  Rep.,  121,520;  Gr.,  19,710; 

Proh.,  25. 
1882  (Gov.),  Dem.,  83,237;  Rep.,  75,158;  Gr.,  20,989 
,rv-..  ^  T^ —  90,132;  Rep.,  154,406;  Gr 


16,341; 


1884  (Pres.),  Dem. 

.  Proh.,  4,954. 

1886  (Gov.),  Dem.,  115,687;  Rep. 

1888  (Pres.),  Dem.,  102,745;  Rep., 

Proh.,  6,779. 
1890  (CJov.),  Dem.,  71,357;  Rep.,  113,025;  F.  A.,  106,972; 

Proh.,  1,230. 


149.615;  Proh  ,  8,094. 
182,904;  U.  L.,-  37,788; 


PAST  VOTE  OF  KA-NSAS—Continned. 
1892   (Pres.),  Rep.,  157,237;  Pop..  163,111;  Proh.,  4,539. 

1894  (Gov.),  Dem.,  26,709;  Rep.,  148,6^7;  Pop.,  118,329; 
Proh.,  5,496. 

1895  (Ch.  J.),  Rep.,  124,272;  Fr.  Sil..  42.838. 

1896  (Pres.).  Dem.,  126,660;  Pop..  46.194;  Rep.,  159.541; 
Gold  Dem.,  1.209;  Proh.,  1,921;  Nat.,  620. 

1898    (Gov.),  Dem.  and  Pop.,   134,158;  Rep.,  149,292; 

Soc.  Lab.,  642;  Proh.,  1,092. 
1900    (Gov.),  Dem.  and  Pop..   164.791;  Rep.,  181.893; 

Proh..  2.662;  Soc  Dem..  1,258. 
1900    (Pres.).   Dem.  and  Pop.,   162,601;  Rep.,   185.985: 
1,258;  Proh.,  3,605. 

Dem.  and  Pop.,   117,148;  Rep.,  159,242; 
6,065;  Pop.,  635. 
and  Pop.,   84,800 
7,243;  Pop.,  6,156 
116,991;  Rep.,  186,7 


Proh. 
Dem. 


Rep.,  210,893; 
31;  Soc,  12.101; 


Soc.  Dem., 
1902    (Gov.), 

Soc,  4,093; 
1904    (Pres.), 

Soc,  15,494;  Proh., 
1904   (Gov.),  Dem., 

Proh..  6,584. 
1906    (Gov.),  Dem. 

Soc,  4,453;  ProU., 
1908    (Pres.),  Dem. 

Soc,  12,420;  Proh., 
1908    (Gov.).   Dem. 

Soc,  11,721;  Proh., 
1910  (Gov.),  Dem., 

Proh.,  2,373. 

These  returns  do  not  Include  the  Federal  service 
vote  for  1920,  which  was  not  available  Nov.  30. 


and  Pop.,   156,024;  Rep.,  152,147; 

7,621. 
and  Pop,,   161,209;  Rep.,  197,216; 

5,033;  Ind.,  301. 
and  Pop.,   162.385; 

3.886;  lad.,  6S. 
146,014;  Rep.,  162,181;  Soc,  13,384: 


Rep.,  196,692; 
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KENTUCKY. 


Counties. 


Adair 

Allen 

Anderson . . . 

Ballard 

Barren 

Bath 

Bell 

Boone 

Bourbon.  . . . 

Boyd 

Boyle 

Bracken .... 
Breathitt.  .  . 
Breckinridge 

Bullitt 

Butler 

Caldwell 

Calloway .  .  . 
Campbell. . . 

Carlisle 

Carroll 

Carter 

Casey 

Christian .  . . 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Crittenden .  . 
Cumberland. 

Daviess 

Edmonson .  . 

Elliott 

Estill 

Fayette 

Fleming .... 

Floyd 

Franklin. . . . 

Fulton 

Gallatin .... 
Garrard .... 

Grant 

Graves 

Grayson .... 

Green 

Greenup.  . .  . 
Hancock. . . . 

Hardin 

Harlan 

Harrison. .  .  . 

Hart 

Henderson . . 

Henry 

Hickman.. . . 
Hopkins . . . . 

Jackson 

Jefferson. . . . 
Jessamine. . . 
Johnson . .  . . 

Kenton 

Knott 

Knox 


President, 
1920. 


Hard- 
ing. 
Rep. 

3,526 
3,476 
1,819 
1,107 
3,972 
1,997 
6,691 

973 
4,039 
6,334 
3,205 
1,791 
2,464 
4,369 
1,393 
4,097 
2,958 
1,520 
12,210 

688 

906 
4,595 
3,543 
8,743 
3,105 
4,015 
2,356 
3,149 
2,380 
7,584 
2,348 

860 
2,552 
11,032 
2,960 
2,825 
2,7)0 
1,365 

536 
2,994 
1,613 
3.241 
4,174 
2,310 
3,111 
1,146 
3,334 
7,493 
2,378 
3,264 
4,161 
2.208 

866 
6,7.32 
3,174 
68,202 
2,-349 
4,373 
11,411 

802 
5,228 


U.   S.    Sen. 
1920. 


Co-x,  Ernat, 
Dem .    Rep. 


Beck- 
ham,- 
Dem. 


2,725 
2,255 
2,499 
3,987 
5,499 
2,440 
2,277 
3,472 
5,452 
5,103 
4.099 
2,621 
2,737 
3,702 
2,548 
1,356 
2,746 
4,574 
10,597 
2.688 
3.209 
2,75 
1,951 
7.209 
4,846 

960 

431 
2,138 

931 
9,669 
1,171 
1,764 
1,823 
12.926 
3,488 
3„597 
5,878 
3,848 
1,783 
2,434 
2,686 
9  018 
2,830 
1,723 
2,754 
1.384 
5,382 
1,605 
4,604 
2,972 
7,27: 
4,640 
3,045 
7.829 

260 

56,046 

3,206 

1,714 

i6,m 

2.295 
1.534 


3,499 
3,445 
1,824 
1,093 
3,948 
1,975 
6,650 
982 
4,040 
6,481 
3,214 
1,817 
2,416 
4,333 
1,385 
4,084 
2,937 
1,489 
12,502 
680 
886 
4,538 
3,519 
8,712 
3,090 
3,959 
2,324 
3,116 
2,333 
7,544 
2,331 
837 
2, .'=35 
11,129 
2,956 
2,792 
2,/38 
1,364 
532 
2,982 
1,612 
3,215 
4.056 
2,299 
3,088 
1,444 
3,324 
7,433 
2,380 
3,218 
4,161 
2,192 
856 
6,664 
3,143 
68,761 
2,3,38 
4,307 
14,515 
797 
5,159 


2,703 
2,244 
2,481 
3,945 
6,482 
2,437 
2,273 
3,453 
5,416 
4,869 
4,068 
2,571 
2,860 
3,668 
2,543 
1,353 
2,734 
4,536 
9,927 
2,673 
3,208 
2,749 
1,920 
7,205 
4,779 
951 
429 
2,124 
923 
9,667 
1,165 
1,748 
1,811 
12,797 
3,474 
3,577 
5,821 
3,816 
1,780 
2,432 
2,668 
8,963 
2,814 
1.914 
2,729 
1,379 
5,345 
1,798 
4,760 
2.9,12 
7,167 
4,621 
3,045 
7,785 
261 
54,710 
3.195 
1,677 
13,398 
2,217 
1,520 


President, 
1916. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


Hu   ; 

ghes, 
Rep . 


1,675 
1,647 
1,521 
2,222 
3,370 
1,796 
1.373 
2,008 
2,715 
2,738 
2,052 
1,676 
2,067 
2,172 
1,508 
1,158 
1,605 
3,334 
7,290 
1,646 
1,757 
1,954 
1,352 
3,644 
2,620 

820 

379 
1,455 

653 
5,396 

935 
1,151 
1,180 
6,348 
2,240 
2,217 
3,345 
2,200 
1,060 
1,375 
1,841 
5,197 
1,953 
1,239 
1,820 

833 
3,272 

090 
2.778 
2,048 
3,699 
2,595 
1,982 
3,757 

252 
28,840 
1,727 
1.25r 
10,402 
1,454 
1,126 


1,863 
2.147 
1,065 

692 
2.462 
1,360 
3,321 

531 
2,167 
2,383 
1,494 
1,082 
1,584 
2,549 

826 
2,456 
l,6-/2 
1,026 
5,696 

494 

535 
2,818 
1,949 
4,594 
1,731 
2,271 
1,260 
1,794 
1,394 
4,078 
1,3.39 

525 
1,524 
5,472 
1,836 
1,823 
1,426 

747 

283 
1,628 
1,078 
1,930 
2.368 
1,412 
1,821 

918 
1,887 
2,670 
1,409 
2,031 
2.218 
1,302 
539 
3.615 
1,968 
28,386 
1,326 
2,500 
5,267 
.  571 
3,192 


Counties. 


Larue 

Laurel 

Lawrence .  .  . 

Lee 

Leslie 

Letcher 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Livingston .  . 

Logan 

Lyon 

Madison.  . . . 
Magoffin . . .  . 

Marion 

Marshall. . .  . 

Martin 

Mason 

McCracken.. 
JlcCreary..  . 
McLean.  .  .  . 

Meade 

Menifee 

Mercer 

Metcalfe. .  .  . 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Muhlenberg. 

Nelson 

Nicholas.  . .  . 

Ohio 

Oldham 

Owen 

Owsley 

Pendleton. . . 

Perry 

Pike 

Powell 

Pulaski 

Robertson.. 

Rockcastle.  , 

Rowan 

Russell .... 

Scott 

Shelby 

Simpson . . . 

Spencer. . . . 

Taylor 

Todd 

Trigg 

Trimble 

Union 

Warren.  .  . . 

Washington 

Wayne .... 

Webster .  . . 

Whitley.  .  . 

Wolfe 

Woodford. , 

Total .... 


President,  U.   S.   Sen.,  President, 
1920.  1920.  1916. 


Hard- 
ing, 
Rep. 


Cox, 
Dem. 


Ernst, 
Rep. 


Beck- 
ham. 
Dem. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


Hu 
ghes, 
Rep. 


1,838  2,661  1,826  2,355  1,350  936 

4,2.52  1,621  4,232  1,591  1,171  2,383 

2,849  2,5.58  2,828  2,545  1,910  1,928 

1,856  1,246  1,812  1,233  793  1,135 

2,576  142  2,532  137  133  1,516 

4,317  1,960  4,249  1,923  1,121  2,220 

4,186  1,550  4,129  1,545  1,276  2,324 

3,710  3,787  3.715  3,772  2,212  1,868 

1,790  1,933  1,778  1,917  1,287  923 

3,948  6,111  3,934  6,086  3,373  2,501 

1,275  1,968  1,2,57  1,966  1,191  748 

6,012  5,647  5,984  5,620  3,295  3,017 

2,347  1,352  2,306  1,331  1,433  1.535 

2,431  3.807  2,413  3,7.50  2,063  1,396 

1,883  3,569  1,865  3..535  2,263  1,201 

1,726  330  1,675  322  280  1,100 

3,743  4,691  3,754  4,663  2,820  2,127 

6,085  8,496  6,098  8,405  4,356  3,058 

2,889  525  2,849  513  324  1,630 

2,408  2,7.54  2,399  2,7.52  1,589  1,439 

1,468  2,995  1.452  2,185  1,317  803 

.580  1,149  575  1,133  730  369 

2,786  3,623  2,766  3,610  2,093  1,531 

1,809  1,442  1,802  1,442  1,046  1,107 

3,420  1,118  3,386  1,100  882  2,008 

2,163  3,069  2,157  3,052  1,705  1,195 

1,802  3,347  1,770  3,342  2,319  1,123 

6,667  4,824  6,585  4,775  2,900  3,533 

2,945  5,061  2,922  5,051  2,639  1,546 

1,496  2,953  1,488  2,945  1,829  964 

5,371  4,011  5,322  3,974  2,723  3,286 

1,014  2,655  1,010  2,634  1,455  642 

1,049  4,623  1,040  4,591  2,911  663 

1,914  257  1,899  254  197  1,173 

2,103  2,598  2,107  2,587  1,728  1,206 

4,345  2  303  4,180  2,161  904  2,217 

7  911  5,619  7,765  5,520  3,414  4,212 

835  1,038  825  1,025  757  587 

7,262  3.749  7,210  3,713  2,531  4,136 

623  940  613  935  663  415 

3,561  1,438  3,526  1,420  968  1,932 

1,361  1.264  1,538  1,254  881  941 

2,587  1,157  2,554  1,140  8-59  1,298 

2,661  4,993  2,637  4,958  2,611  1,486 

2,402  5,446  2,412  5,411  2,919  1,863 

1,630  3,206  1,667  3,198  1,887  955 

1,102  2,135  1,105  2,131  1,271  591 

2,493  2,380  2,475  2,366  1,360  1,332 

2,663  3,292  2,648  3,278  2,051  1,671 

2,420  3,056  2,398  3,044  1.722  1,533 

361  2,057  363  2,056  1,319  259 

1,943  4,919  1,923  4,880  2,754  1,184 

5,474  7,010  5,430  7,261  4,228  3.002 

2,892  2,600  2,874  2,592  1,054  1,654 

2992  1,827  2,961  1,819  A^"  1.638 

3554  4831  3,516  4,812  ^673  2,082 

7,235  1,556  7,149  1,550  1,171  3,9  9 

939  1,476  920  1,470  1,108  645 

2,218  3,299  2,206  3,278  1,786  1,300 

452^80  456,497  4-54,226  449,224  269,990  241,854 


Pres   (1920)  Debs,  Soc,  6,409;  Watkins,  Proh.,  3,325. 

Pres.    (1916),  Proh.,  3,036;  Soc.  4,734;  Progressive  129;  Soc.  Labor,  333. 

PAST  VOTE  OF  KENTUCKY. 


1872   (Pres.),   Dem.,   100,212;  Rep.    88,816;   Dem., 
(O'C  ),  2,374;  Lib.  Rep.,  217. 

1875  (Gov.),  Dem.,  126,976;  Rep.,  90,795. 

1876  (Pr^.).  Dem.,  1-50,690,  Rep.,  97,156;  Gr.,  1,944 

1879°Gbv.^)!bem  ,  125.799;  Rep.,  81,882;  Gr.,  18,954. 

1880    (Pres.),    Dem.,    147,999;    Rep.,    104,550;    Gr.. 

11,498;  Proh.,  258.  _         „„  ,„, 

1883  (Gov.),  Dem.,  133,615:  Rep.,  89,181. 

1884  (Pres.),   Dem.,    152,961;   Rep..    118,122 
1,691;  Proh.,  3,139. 

1885  (Treas.),  Dem.,  106,214;  Rep.,  38,617. 

1887  (Gov.),  Dem.,   144,619:   Rep..   127,604; 
4,487;  proh.,  8,390.         ^„    „ 

1888  (Pres.),  Dem.,  183,800;  Rep. 

1889  (Treas.),  Dem..  147,982;  Rep.,  114,649;  Proh.. 
3,351. 


Gr., 


Lab. 


155,134;  Lab., 


Rep., 


116,087; 
135,491; 
172,436; 


Lab., 


Pop., 
Pop.. 


1891  (Gov.),   Dem..   144,168;  Rep.. 
2-5.361;  Proh.,  3,293. 

1892  (Pres.),   Dem.,    175,461; 
23,-500;  Proh.,  6,442. 

1895  (Gov.),  Dem.,    163,524;  Rep., 
16,911;  Proh.,  4,186.  ,    „  ,.,  -.^ 

1896  (Pres.),  Dem.,  217,890;  Rep..  218,171;  Gold  D.. 
5,114;  Proh.,  4,781.  „„     ^ 

1897  (Clerk),  Dem.,  187,482;  Rep.,  169,678:  Gr.. 
7,274;  N.  D.,  9,562;  Proh.,  1,734. 

1899  (Gov.),  Dem.,  191,331:  Rep..  193.714;  Pop., 
3,038;  Proh.,  2,346. 

1900  (Gov.),  Dem.,  230,273;  Rep.,  226,755. 

1900  (Pres.),  Dem.,  235,103;  Rep-v^^^V^^^inR  °^' 
1,861;  Proh.,  3,780;  Soc.  D.,  456:  Soc    L,  408.  ^ 

1903  (Gov.),  bera..  229,014;  Rep..  202,764;  Pop., 
4,830;  Soc.  2,044;  S.  L.,  615. 
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LOUISIANA. 


Parishes. 


PUESIDENT, 
1920. 


President, 
1916. 


Cox, 
Dem 


Hard-  Wil- 
ing, son, 
Rep.   Denj 


Acadia 

Allen 

Ascension.  .  . 
Assumption . 
Avoyelles .  .  . 
Beauregard.. 

Bienville 

Bossier 

Caddo 

Calcasieu .  . . 

Caldwell 

Cameron .... 
Cjttahoula. . 
Claiborne.  .  . 
Concordia. . . 
De  Soto .... 
E.BatonR'ge 
E  Carroll.  . 
E.Feliciana.. 
Evangeline. . 
Franklin. . . . 

Grant 

Iberia 

Iberville. .  ,  . 

Jackson 

Jefferson. . . . 
Jeff's'n  Davis 
Lafayette. 
Lafourche. 
La  Salle .  .  . 
Lincoln ... 
Livingston 

Madison. . 

Morehouse 

Natchitoches 

Orleans. .  . 

Ouachita. . .. 

Plaquemines 

Pte.  Coupee 

Rapides 

Red  River. . . 

Richland 

Sabine 

St.  Bernard.. 

St.  Charles.. 

St.  Helena.  . 

St.  James.  . . 

St.  John  Bap 

St.  Landry . . 

St.  Martin. . 

St.  Mary 

St  Tamm'y. 

Tangipahoa. 

Tensas ...... 

Terrebo4>e. . 

Union 

Vermilion . .  . 

Vernon 

VVasliington. 

Webster . 

WBafnR'ge 

W.  Carroll 

W.  Feliciana 

Winn 


1,066 
1,011 
627 
204 
1.353 
1,151 
l,38o 
731 
4,256 
2,486 
538 
146 
522 
1,216 
380 
1,219 
2,336 
247 
534 
545 
903 
674 
439 
391 
1,004 
1,242 
731 
823 
343 
575 
992 
666 
331 
625 
1,471 
32,847 
1,493 
330 
407 
2,767 
766 
666 
1,252 
362 
185 
366 
352 
247 
1,017 
319 
543 
973 
1.510 
243 
484 
1,226 
555 
1,145 
1,106 
1,009 
354 
341 
354 
972 


1,141 
242 
496 

725 

724 

202 

257 

44 

401 

483 

128 

11 

176 

48 

12 

56 

442 

8 

30 
587 
173 
109 
1,275 
465 
166 
192 
895 
1,045 
1,044 
109 
183 
218 
4 
38 
203 
17,819 
164 
124 
143 
445 
187 
50 
111 
56 
92 
36 
533 
250 
942 
419 
788 
276 
440 
15 
713 
98 
1,420 
205 
165 
112 
175 
104 
34 
291 


Hu 
ghes, 
Uep 


Total 87,354    38,538    79,875      6,466      6,319 


1,165 

708 
531 
489 
1,253 
968 
1,229 
675 
3,109 
1,798 
554 
163 
459 
1,276 
264 
1,104 
1.482 
219 
489 
808 
684 
640 
802 
471 
9S0 
1,041 
656 
1,066 
629 
610 
932 
503 
187 
564 
1,181 
30,936 
1,215 
461 
301 
2,184 
567 
650 
1,147 
363 
297 
319 
520 
289 
139 
971 
652 
782 
1,326 
204 
606 
1,106 
1,310 


1,094 
1,040 
237 
311 
2'61 
868 


202 

81 

106 

221 

44 

59 

20 

9 

151 

165 

20 

10 

20 

15 

10 

17 

130 

3 

21 

26 

10 

31 

134 

160 

27 

56 

200 

73 

157 

20 

42 

35 

1 

3 

45 

2,531 

35 

43 

37 

134 

4 

7 

30 

23 

30 

9 

185 

115 

117 

36 

162 

95 

159 

5 

113 

22 

78 


Prog . 


22 
2 

61 
373 

12 
2 
5 


35 


4 

850 

23 

2 

8 

17 

476 

1,149 

8 

4 

18 


Ben- 
son, 
Soc. 


1 

7 

516 

3 

7 

15 
24 


5 

5 

3 

6' 

22 

8 

121 

392 

605 

15 

12 

2 

588 

1 

832 


11 


15 


15 
"l4 

'ibo 


MAINE. 

VOTE    FOR    PRESIDENT,    1920. 


Counties. 


Androscoggin . 
Aroostook .  .  .  . 
Cumberland. . 

Franklin 

Hancock 

Kennebec 

Knox 

Lincoln  

Oxford 

Penobscot.  .  .  . 
Piscataquis. .  . 
Sagadahoc.  . . . 

Somerset 

Waldo 

Washington... 
York 


292 


U.  S.  Sen.  (1918),  Ransdell,  44,224;  no  opposition. 


PAST  VOTE  OF  LOUISIANA. 
1872  (Pres.)   Dem.   57,029;  Rep.   71,634  (count  of  Rep. 

Returning  Board). 
1876  (Pres.)    Dem.   83,723;  Rep. 
1876  (Pres.)    Dem.   70,508;  Rep. 

Returning  Board). 
1886   (Pres.)    Dem.    65,310;  Rep. 


77,174. 

75,315  (count  of  Rep. 


Dem. 


Dem. 


1884  (Pres.) 
t  Gr.  120. 
1888  (Pres.), 
W.  L..  39. 
1892  (Pres.),  Dem. 
1896  (Pres.),  Dem., 
1900  (Pres.),  Dem., 
1904  (Pres.),  Dem., 


65,310;  Rep.    31,891;  Gr.    439. 
62,529;  Rep.    46,347;  Proh.    338; 

,  85,032;  Rep.,  30,484;  Proh.,  160; 

87,922;  Rep.,  13,282;  Pop.,'*13,281. 
77.175;  Rep.,  22,037;  Gold  D.,  1,831. 
53,671;  Rep.,  14,233. 
47,747;  Rep.,  5,205;  Soc,  995. 


Total 136,355    58,961 


Hard-   r-nv 


9,565 

11,191 

24.623 

3.820 

5,604 

12,333 

4.979 

3,668 

7,301 

14,145 

4,049 

3,857 

6,533 

4,383 

6,768 

13,536 


5,757 
1,407 
10,484 
1,668 
2,154 
5,466 
2,971 
1,256 
3,906 
6,110 
1,788 
1.709 
2,770 
1,666 
2,997 
6,852 


Mc- 
Ga'l'y 
S.Tax 


112 
14 

44 
5 
5 

20 

12 
1 
8 

17 

18 
3 

14 
5 

17 
15 


Debs, 
Soc. 


290 
36 

434 
33 
55 

154 

221 
58 
89 

126 
31 
73 

275 
74 
88 
177 


310'    2,214 


VOTE    FOR    PRESIDENT. 

1916. 

PRESIDE.N'T, 

Governor. 

1916. 

1918. 

C0UNTIEf3. 

Wll-  Hu      1 

Ben- 

Han- 

M'ln- 

Mllli- 

sont 

ghes. 

Bon- 

iy 

tlre, 

ken. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Soc. 

Proh. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Androscog'n. 

5,464 

4,496 

279 

47 

5.114 

4,886 

Aroostook. .  . 

2,420 

5,775 

48 

50 

3,254 

4,831 

Cumberland. 

9,795 

11,768 

321 

ri 

8,879 

8,912 

Franklin .... 

1,908 

1,988 

63 

26 

1,471 

2,324 

Hancock .... 

3,303 

3.191 

115 

21 

2,621 

3,035 

Kennebec. .  . 

5,527 

6,731 

223 

51 

4,885 

5,929 

Knox 

3,434 

2,211 

179 

22 

2.809 

2,069 

Lincoln 

1,718 

1,781 

51 

14 

1,729 

2,020 

Oxford 

3,615 

4,026 

98 

33 

3,058 

3,882 

Penobscot. . . 

7,395 

7,322 

135 

70 

7,021 

5,896 

Piscataquis. . 

1,763 

2,141 

30 

20 

1,601 

2,011 

Sagadahoc . . 

1,791 

1,828 

91 

20 

1,699 

1,928 

Somerset. . . . 

3,134 

3,567 

236 

24 

3.073 

3,919 

Waldo 

2,539 

2.418 

104 

21 

1,966 

2,558 

Washington . 

3,459 

3,890 

62 

37 

3,561 

3,747 

York 

6,853 

6,373 

142 

64 

5,209 

5,660 

968 

462 

2,177 

Total 

64,118 

69,506 

597 

58,918 

64,069 

Gov.    (1920), 
Dem.,    70,237. 


Parkhurst,  Rep.,  135,353;  Mclntyre. 


1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 


PAST  VOTE  OF  MAINE 

Dem.  29.087;  Rep.  61,42; 
32,619;  Rep. 
41,566;  Rep. 
53,213;  Rep. 
49,823;  Reo. 
42,114;  Rep. 
27.872;  Rep. 
21.668;  Rep. 
73,786;    Rep 


Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem 
Dem. 
FUS. 


45,314. 
52,864. 
57,085. 
66,300;  Gr. 
.53,631 ;  Gr. 
56,579;  Gr. 
68,766;  Gr. 


663. 
5,266. 
41,404. 
47,590. 


73,597;  Proh. 


(Pres. ) 
(Gov  ) 
(Gov.) 
(Gov.) 
(Pres.) 
(Gov.) 
(Gov.) 
(Gov.) 
(Gov.) 
Gr.   4  408. 
1880    (Pres.) 
Proh.  235. 
1882    (Gov.) 
Proh.   395. 
1884    (Gov.) 

Proh.   1,157 
1884    (Pres.) 

Proh.   2,160. 

1886  (Gov.)    Dem.   56,242;  Rep.   68,893;  Proh.   3,8( 
1888    (Pres.)    Dem.    50,481;  Rep.    73,734;  Lab.    I 

Proh.   2.691. 
1892   (Pres.),  Dem 

Proh.,   3,061.  „„    „ 

1894    (Gov.),   Dem..  30,621:  Rep.,  69,.->99;  Pop.,  5 

Proh.,  2,730. 
1896    (Pres.),    Dem.,    3,291;    Rep 
1,870;  Proh.,   1,570;  Pop.,  2,487. 
1898    (Gov.),  Dem.,  29,497;  Rep., 

Proh.,  2,335. 
1900  (Gov.),  Dem.,  39,823;  Rep 

Proh.,  3,538. 
1900  (Pres.),  Dem.,  36,822;  Rep.,  65.435;  Soc 
Proh.,  2,535. 


Dem.  65.171;  Rep.  74.039;  Gr.  4, 

Dem.  03,852;  Rep.  72,724;  Gr.  1, 

Dem.  58.070;  Rep.  77,779;   Gr.  3, 

Dem.  51,656;  Rep.  71,716;   Gi .  3, 


48,044;  Rep.,  62,923;  Pop.,    2 


,    60,465;    Gold 

54,266;  N.  D., 

73,955;  Soc.  D., 

D., 


418; 

408; 

302; 

147; 

,994; 

3. 
.344; 

.381; 

321; 

D., 

315; 
632; 

878; 
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MARYLAND. 

VOTE  FOR  PRESIDENT  1920. 


PRE.SIDENT 

1920. 

Counties. 

Cos. 
Dem. 

Hard- 
ing, 
Rep. 

Debs, 
Soc. 

Chris- 
ten- 
sen, 
F.-L. 

Cox. 
Soc. 
Lab. 

Allegany 

5,643 

9,595 

1,291 

96 

100 

Anne  Arundel 

5,0,W 

6,199 

70 

15 

33 

Baltimore 

9,363 

12,432 

233 

113 

40 

Baltimore  City .... 

86,748 

125,.526 

6,272 

1,091 

509 

Calvert 

1,230 

1,741 

8 

12 

10 

Caroline 

3,012 

2,929 

29 

17 

3 

Carroll 

4,273 

5,784 

18 

25 

25 

Cecil 

3,468 

3,435 

7 

26 

21 

Charles 

1,642 
3,9.i0 

2,.585 
4,218 

12 
13 

2 
6 

29 

Dorchester 

21 

Frederick 

7.747 

9.0.19 

98 

44 

70 

Garrett 

1.070 

2,803' 

91 

6 

21 

Harford 

4,134 

4,175 

36 

13 

16 

Howard 

2,397 

2,608 

23 

13 

27 

Kent 

3.034 

2.838 

2 

4 

8 

Montgomery 

6.277 

5,948 

76 

50 

51 

Prince  George's 

4  857 

6.628 

110 

,  45 

23 

Queen  Anne'B 

3,519 

2,157 

38 

19 

St.  Mary's 

1,861 

2  175 

27 

7 

24 

Somerset 

2,634 

3.658 

16 

3 

43 

Talbot 

3.130 

3,0.50 

11 

2 

7 

Washington 

6,853 

8,757 

333 

8 

25 

Wicomico 

5  054 

4,225 

6 

12 

Worcester 

3.676 

3  090 

28 

12 

41 

Total 

180,626 

236,117 

8.876 

1645 

1  178 

♦  U.  S.  Sen  (1920>,  Smilb,  Dem.,  169,200;  Weller, 
Kep.,  184,999;  Toole.  Soc.  6,359;  Lang,  Soc.  Labor, 
2,569;  Iverson,  Ind.,  21,345;  Hawkins,  Ind.,  6,538. 

VOTE  FOR  PRESIDENT,   1916. 


Counties. 


Allegany 

Anne  Arundel . . . 

Baltimore 

Baltimorb  City , . 

Calvert 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Cecil 

Charles 

Dorchester 

Frederick 

Garrett 

Harford 

Howard 

Kent 

Montgomery  — 
Prince  George's. 
Queen  Anne's . . . 

St.  Mary's 

Somerset 

Talbot 

Washington 

Wicomico 

Worcester 


Wil- 

Hu 

son, 

ghes 

Dem. 

Rep. 

4.859 

5,760 

4,111 

2,7-05 

15.226 

12.633 

60,226 

49,805 

910 

975 

1,963 

1,666 

4,016 

3,602 

2,587 

1,959 

1,363 

1,374 

2,750 

2,468 

6,094 

5.725 

1.031 

1,808 

3,345 

2,302 

1,913 

1,346 

1,886 

l,673u 

3,805 

2,913 

3,493 

3,058 

2,206 

1,242 

1,443 

1.064 

1.885 

2,364 

2,180 

1,753 

5,642 

5,093 

3,285 

2,539 

2,138 

1,520 

^•^<i  ■I'^Q 

117  ■an 

Han- 

ly, 

Proh 


Total 138,359   117.347 


147 

134 

336 

836 

37 

55 

108 

42 

80 

76 

119 

35 

60 

35 

20 

85 

76 

43 

57 

105 

131 

91 

88 

107 


2,903 


Ben- 
son, 
Soc. 


377 

137 

158 

27 

7 

16 

13 

9 

11 

75 

67 

16 

11 

12 

43 

83 

3 

33 

38 

19 

267 

5 

31 

1,216 


Reim- 

er, 
Soc.L. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


COUNTIES. 


PRE8IUKNT, 
1920. 


Barnstable. 
Berkshire . . 
Bristol .... 

Dukes 

Esse.N- 

Franklin..  . 
Hampden.. 
Hampshire. 
Middlesex . 
Nantucket . 

Norfolk 

PlJiraouth. . 

Suftolk 

Worcester.  . 


Total 276,691681,133    32,265 


Hard- 
ing, 
Rep. 


6,383 

20,138 

56,734 

1,013 

95,057 

9,931 

46,741 

13,174 

156,636 

608 

51,826 

33,582 

108,089 

81,241 


Deba, 
Soc. 


29 

703 

2,179 

3 

6,076 

242 

1,719 

286 

5,135 

3 

1,690 

2,561 

9,542 

2,097 


Cox, 
Soc. 
Lab. 


11 
113 

400 
2 

569 
42 

204 
28 

645 


147 
143 
915 
364 


Governor. 

1920. 


Wal 


Dem.'   Kep- 


806 

10,740 

19,648 

114 

34,519 

2,071 

20,429 

5,259 

62,408 

158 

15,562 

10,360 

71,360 

36,916 


3,583  290,350  643,869 


Cox, 


6,290 

19,170 

51,818 

989 

88,723 

9,558 

43,108 

12,562 

151,099 

560 

50,096 

31,883 

102.748 

75,263 


Gov.     (1920),    Hutchlns,    Soc, 
Soc.   Labor.  6,383. 


20,079;    Mulligan, 


29 
29  { 
53 

8 
19 
32 
26 
33 
15 
13 
13 

9 
18 
16 

8 
24 

5 
14 
11 

8 

7 

5 

31 

330 


2,674 


756 


PAST  VOTE  OF  MARYLAND. 

1672  (Prea.),  Dem.,  67,506;  Rep.,  66,442;  Lib.  Rep., 


181; 


813. 


578; 


Dem.    (O'C),  19. 

1875  (Gov.),  Dem.,  85,434;  Rep.  72,530 

1876  (Pres.).    Dem.,    91,780;    Rep.,    71,981;   Gr.,    33; 
Proh':,  10.  

1879  (Gov.),  Dem.,  90,771;  Rep..  68,609. 

1880  (Pres.),  Dem.,  93,706;  Rep..  78,ol5;  Gr 

1883  (Gov.),  Dem.,  92.694;  Rep.,  80,707. 

1884  (Pres),    Dem.,    96,866;    Rep..   82,748;   Gr. 

1885 Tcomp.)'',' Dem.,  102.912;  ReP-,  72,304^  Proh..  1,903. 
1887  (Gov.),  Dem..  99,038;  Rep..  86,622;  Proh.,  4,416. 
N1888  Pres.)  Dem.,  106,168;  Rep.,  93  986:  Proh..  4,767. 
i889  (Corap.),  Dem.,  103,900;  Rep.,  96,527;  Prob..  3,741. 
1891  (Gov.),  Dem.,  108,539;  Rep..  78,3S8  Proh.  5,120 
1392  (Pres.),  Dem.,  113,866;  Rep..  92,736;  Pop..  796, 
Proh.,  6.877. 


MASSACHUSETTS— PRES., 

1916;  GOV., 

1919. 

PRESIDENT, 

Governor, 

1916. 

1919. 

Counties, 

Wil- 

Hu 

Ben- 

Han- 

Long, 
Dem. 

Cool- 

son. 

ghes. 

son, 

ly. 

Idge. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Soc. 

Proh. 

Rep. 

Barnstable .  . 

1,892 

2,836 

39 

55 

473 

3,870 

Berkshire .  . . 

8,357 

9,787 

484 

103 

5,832 

11.013 

Bristol 

18,065 

22,578 

932 

332 

13,476 

28.036 

Dukes 

309 

464 

9 

5 

73 

738 

Essex 

32,489 

35,909 

2.093 

426 

26,477 

42,181 

Franklin 

3,054 

4,353 

166 

60 

1,155 

5,758 

Hampden. .  . 

17,028 

18,207 

761 

204 

11,607 

22,472 

Hampshire. . 

4.202 

5,748 

190 

83 

2,199 

7,570 

Middlesex.. . 

49,844 

60,802 

1.660 

609 

40,553 

70,326 

Nantucket .  . 

307 

249 

6 

1 

53 

397 

Norfolk 

12,702 

19,284 

615 

188 

10,072 

22,825 

Plymouth. . . 

11,009 

13,515 

1.041 

142 

6,994 

16,018 

Suffolk 

61.047 

42,492 

1,998 

353 

51,794 

48,531 

Worcester. . . 

27.540 

32,541 

1,064 

432 

21,915 

38,039 

Total 

247,845 

268,765 

11,058 

2,993 

192.673 

317,774 

Soldtervote 

40 

19 

Grand  total 

247,883 

268,784 

1 

Gov.    (igW),  McBride,  Soc,  7.757;  Paulson,  Soc. 

Gov. '(1919),  Proh.,  679;  Soc,  7,041;  Soc.  Lab.,  2,321. 

Massachusetts,  in  Nov.,  1920,  declared  in  favor 
of  2.75  beer  and  wine  by  a  majority  of  11,064. 

The  voters  in  1918  lengthened  the  terms  of  Governor 
to  two  years,  beginning  with  the  candidate  elected 
in  1920. 

PAST  VOTE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 
1872  (Pres.),  Dem.,  59,195;  Rep.,  133,495;  Ub.  Rep. 


Dem.,   108,777;  Rep.,   150,003',  Gr., 


1876    (Pres.), 
Proh.,  84. 

1878  (Gov.),  Dem.,  10.162 
109,435;  Proh..  1,913. 

1879  (Gov.),  Dem.,  9,989;  Rep. 
109,149;  Proh.,  1,643. 

1880  (Pres.),  Dem.,  111,960;  Rep 

188/'(Gbv.)',  Dem.,  54,586;  Rep.,  96,609;  Or.,  4, 
Proh.,  1,640. 

1882  (Gov.),  Dem., 

1883  (Gov.),  Dem., 

1884  (Gov.),  Dem. 
Proh.,  8,542. 

1884  (Pres.),  Dem. 
Proh.,  9,903. 

1885  (Gov.),   Dem 
Proh..  4,714. 

1886  (Gov.),  Dem., 
Lab.,  112  and  49. 

1887  (Gov.),  Dem., 

1888 '('Pres^')'.  Dem.,  151,855;  Rep.,  183,892:  Proh 
1889     (Gov.).    Dem.,    120,582;    Rep..    127.3o7; 
15,108. 


,65. 
779; 


Rep.,  134,725;  Butler  Dem., 

122,751;  Butler  Dem., 

163,205:  Gr.,  4,548; 


133,946;  Rep.,  119,997;  Proh.,  2,137. 

150,228;  Rep.,  160,092;  Proh.,  1,881. 

,  111,829;  Rep.,  119,343;  Gr.,  24,363: 

,  122,352:  Rep..  146,724;  Gr.,  24,382: 

..  90,346;  Rep.,   112,243:  Gr.,  2,227: 

112,883:  Rep..  122,346:  Proh.,  8.251; 

118,394;  Rep.,  136,000:  Lab.,  595; 

,  8.701. 
Proh., 
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MICHIGAN. 


President 

1920. 

President, 

1916. 

Ben- 
sou, 
Soc. 

Counties. 

PRESIDENT 

1920. 

PREf 

IDENT 

1916. 

Counties, 
(83.) 

Hard- 
ing, 
Rep. 

Cox, 
Dem. 

Debs, 
Soc. 

41 

Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

Hu 
ghes, 
Rep. 

Hard-j 
ing. 
Rep. 

'Cox, 
Dem. 

Debs, 
Soc. 

Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

Hu 

ghes. 
Rep. 

3,315 

Ben- 
son, 
Soc. 

Alcona 

1,048 

267 

453 

573 

38 

Lapeer ..... 

5,558 

1,307 

39 

1,937 

23 

Alger 

1,272 

471 

146 

650 

687 

55 

Leelanau 

2,185 

415 

40 

753 

984 

56 

Allegan 

7,852 

2,158 

129 

3,591 

4,803 

223 

Lenawee, .  .  . 

12,004 

5,117 

85 

5,519 

6.247 

78 

Alpena 

3,490 

1,907 

84 

1,392 

2,020 

61 

Livingston . . 

4,654 

2,436 

12 

2,297 

2.460 

9 

Antrim 

2,255 

519 

63 

932 

1,336 

150 

Luce 

717 

193 

7 ,      257 

537 

6 

Arenac 

1,528 

673 

56 

938 

911 

59 

Mackin.ac.  .  . 

1,685 

933 

37 

908 

1,082 

31 

Baraga 

1,378 

307 

120 

462 

748 

88 

Macomb .... 

9,791 

3,029 

184 

3.108 

4.552 

42 

Barry 

5,169 

1,883 

45 

2,491 

3,157 

112 

Manistee. . .  . 

3,274 

2,196 

151 

2,177 

2,360 

106 

Bay 

13,933 

7,011 

180 

5,996 

6,708 

317 

Marquette.  . 

9,368 

3,040 

542 

2,625 

6,263 

331 

Benzie 

1.522 

423 

8? 

— ^770 

900 

159 

Mason 

3,705 

1,360 

159 

1,689 

2,193 

175 

Berrien 

15,795 

4,866 

373 

6,054 

7,511 

231 

Mecosta.  .  .  . 

3,951 

1,149 

113 

1,178 

2,455 

255 

Branch 

5,712 

2,182 

79 

3,062 

3,!00 

93 

Menominee.. 

5,089 

1,56S 

243 

1,854 

2,671 

117 

Calhoun .... 

16,780 

6,314 

541 

8,037 

6,484 

643 

Midland.  .  .  . 

4,161 

967 

79 

1,454 

2,101 

60 

Ca.ss 

4,515 

2,186 

153 

2,666 

2,518 

142 

Missaukee.. . 

1.812 

347 

14 

917 

1,160 

26 

Charlevoix    . 

3,090 

706 

136 

1,1,52 

1,877 

307 

Monroe 

8,671 

5,229 

119 

4,203 

3,787 

47 

Cheboygan. . 

2,487 

1,291 

61 

1,339 

1,576 

89 

Montcalm.. . 

6,676 

1,694 

109 

2,801 

3,894 

108 

Chippewa. . . 

4,763 

1,281 

184 

1,763 

2,365 

140 

M'ntm'r'ncy 

844 

201 

55 

272 

396 

54 

Clare 

1,772 

510 

80 

769 

1,049 

76 

Muskegon.. . 

Jl,778 

3,494 

489 

4.165 

5,692 

601 

Clinton 

6,039 

1,468 

40 

2,094 

3,381 

39 

Nowaj'go.  .  . 

4.200 

931 

82 

1,535 

2,117 

Crawford .  . . 

730 

363 

25 

450 

409 

19 

Oakland .... 

19,349 

6,449 

926 

6,659 

7,730 

292 

Delta 

4,975 

2,029 

353 

1,781 

3,088 

244 

Oceana 

3,552 

786 

101 

1,387 

1,957 

170 

Dickinson. .. 

3.571 

596 

360 

1,291 

2,393 

213 

Ogemaw .... 

1,695 

448 

43 

713 

878 

42 

Eaton 

7,376 

2,738 

93 

3,461 

3,802 

107 

Ontonagon. . 

1,996 

650 

215 

888 

1,235 

122 

Emmet. ,.. . . 

3,075 

1,077 

188 

1,363 

1.724 

290 

Osceola 

3,613 

772 

35 

1,285 

2,193 

18 

Genesee .... 

-  24,604 

7,444 

545 

9,311 

9,353 

416 

Oscoda 

442 

77 

0 

175 

245 

S 

Gladwin 

1,696 

317 

82 

729 

933 

62 

Otsego 

875 

46S 

4 

519 

531 

9 

Gogebic .... 

5,569 

839 

375 

1,510 

2,204 

123 

Ottawa 

10,560 

2,396 

207 

3,911 

5,484 

244 

G'd  Traverse 

4,097 

1,163 

158 

1,848 

1,917 

331 

Presque  Isle. 

2,523 

527 

36 

806 

1,407 

60 

Gratiot 

6,583 

1,849 

42 

2,960 

3,434 

60 

Roscommon . 

664 

185 

21 

239 

311 

24 

Hillsdale 

6,717 

2,478 

56 

3,124 

3,463 

43 

Saginaw .... 

20.529 

8,522 

5S3 

8,434 

9,544 

313 

Houghton.. . 

14,976 

3,103 

380 

4,615 

8,013 

273 

Sanilac 

7,299 

1,152 

59 

1,867 

1,639 

38 

Huron 

8,444 

1,597 

94 

1,81« 

4,743 

74 

Schoolcraft. . 

1,797 

■■      433 

235 

633 

994 

45 

Ingham 

18,524 

7,093 

516 

7,664 

7,846 

623 

Shiawassee . . 

7.221 

2,605 

143 

3,308 

3,926 

180 

Ionia 

8,001 

3,405 

94 

3,911 

3,950 

139 

St.  Clair 

14,967 

4,568 

152 

4,617 

6,538 

129 

Iosco 

2,025 

551 

41 

729 

984 

24 

St.  .Joseph. . . 

6,052 

2,723 

130 

3,567 

3,132 

191 

Iron 

3,548 

504 

176 

877 

2,139 

125 

Tuscola 

7,310 

1,276 

62 

2,339 

4,461 

52 

Isabella 

5,U3 

1,634 

7a 

2,113 

2,700 

73 

Van  Burea. . 

6,954 

2,007 

166 

3,225 

4,302 

167 

.Tacbson 

16,020 

7,810 

293 

8,058 

6,938 

203 

Washtenaw.. 

14,004 

4,518 

157 

5,279 

6.505 

136 

Kalamazoo. . 

13,819 

5,283 

552 

7,164 

5,951 

794 

Wayne 

224  122 

53,529 

14,872 

60,935 

70,056 

3.204 

Kalkaska .  . . 

891 

40,802 

1,274 

225 

14,763 

89 

37 

973 

39 

430 

20,364 

194 

724 

16,095 

860 

80 

939 

21 

Wexford .... 

3,440 

1.108 

64 

1,683 

2.33C 

115 

Kent 

Kaweenaw . . 

Total 

762,865 

233,450 

23,947 

283.993l337.952!  16,012 

Lake 

933 

263 

31 

347 

588 

29 

1 

1 

Pres.    (1920),  Watkins,  Proh.,     9.646;     Cox. 
Pres.   (1916),  Hanly,  Proh.,   8,085;    Reimer, 


Soc.-Labor,  2.539. 
Soc. -Labor,  831. 


VOTE  FOR  GOVERNOR,  MICHIGAN,  1920. 

Alexander  J.  Groesbeck,  Republican ,  2990  E.  Gd.  Blvd.,  Detroit,  703,180. 

Woodbridge  N.  Ferris,  Democrat,  Big  Rapids,  310,566. 

Benjaming  Blnmenberg,  Socialist.  42  Watson  St.,  Detroit,  23,542. 

John  Y.  Johnston,  Prohibition,  Rosebush,  6,990. 

Edward  R.  Markley,  Socialist  Labor,  25  Cleveland  St.',  Detroit,  2,133. 

Edward  J.  Jeffries,  Farmer-Labor,  1804  W.  Gd.  Blvd.,  Detroit,  11,817. 

MICHIGAN  APPROVES  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS  . 
The  people  of  Michigan  defeated  at  the  polls  In  November  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  State  Con- 
stitution abolishing  parochial  schools.  A  bitter  fight  was  waged  on  the  question  all  over  the  State.  The 
proposal  was  defeated  in  all  but  about  a  dozen  counties.  Some  Protestant  denominations  besides  the  Roman 
Catholics  Joined  In  voting  against  the  amendment.  The  big  industrial  cities  went  strongly  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment.  It  was  asserted.  Just  after  the  election,  by  a  Detroit  ecclesiastic,  that  5500,000  was  ex- 
pended in  the  campaign  to  preserve  the  parochial  schools,  and  3300,000  on  the  other  side  of  the  controversy, 

PAST  VOTE  OF  MICHIGAN. 


1872  (Pres.),  Dem..  77,020;  Rep..  136,199;  Dem.  (O'C), 

2,861;  Proh.,  1,271. 
1876  (Pres.),  Dem.,  141,095;  Rep.,  166,531;  Gr.,  9,060; 

Proh.,  766;  Anti-secret  Soc,  75. 
1878  (Gov.),  Dem.,  78,503;  Rep.,  126,280:  Gr.,  73,313. 
1880   (Pres.),  Dem.,  131,301;  Rep.,  185,190;  Gr.,  34,895; 

Proh.,  942;  Lab..  312. 

1882  (Gov.),  Dem.-Gr.,  154,269;  Rep.,  119,697;  Str.  Gr., 
2,006;  Proh.,  5,854. 

1883  (Sup.  Ct.),  Dem.-Gr.,  127,326;  Rep..  119,870;  Str. 
Gr.,  541;  Proh..  13,467. 

1884  (Pres.),  Dem.-Gr.,  189,361;  Rep.,  192,669;  Str.  Gr., 
753;  Proh.,  18,403.     (Dem.  without  Gr.  vote,  149,835.) 

1884  (Gov.),  Dem.-Gr.,  186,887;  Rep.,  190,840;  Str.  Or., 
414;  Proh.,  22.207. 

1885  (Reg't.),  Dem.-Gr.,  155,743;  Rep.,  138,358;  Proh., 
14,708. 

1886  (Gov.).  Dem..  174,042;  Rep.,  181,474;  Proh.,  25,179. 


1889  (Sup.  Ct.),  Dem.,  122,955;  ReD..  156.426;  U.  L. 
2,681;  Proh.,  15,380. 

1890  (Gov.),  Dem.,  133,725;  Rep.,  172,205;  Indus.,  13,198: 
Proh.,  28,651. 

1891  (Sup.  Ct.),  Dem.,  148,271;  Rep.,  153,211;  Indus., 
9,121;  Proh.,  14,144. 

1892  (Pres.),  Dem.,  202,296;  Rep.,  222,708;  Peo.,  19,931; 
Proh.,  20,857;  Scat.,  925. 

1893  (Sup.  Ct.),  Dem.,  148,712;  Rep.,  164,754;  Pop., 
14,469;  Proh.,  14,526. 

1894  (Gov.),  Dem.  and  Pop.,  221,022;  Rep.,  304,431: 
N.  D..  9,733;  Proh.,  5,499. 

1896  (Pres.),  Dem.  and  Pop.,  236,994;  Rep.,  293,072; 
Gold  D.,  6,905;  Proh.,  4,938;  Nat.,  1,815;  Soc.  L.,  293: 
Scat.,  585.  

1897  (Sup.  Ct.),  Dem.  and  Pop.,  139,307;  Rep.,  210,721; 
N.  D.,  30,729;  Proh.,  7,936. 


Election  Returns  hj  States. 
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MINNESOTA. 


President, 

PRESIDENT, 

Phesident. 

President. 

1920. 

1916. 

Counties. 

1920. 

1916. 

COONTIES. 

Hard- 
ing, 
Rep. 

Cox, 
Dem. 

Debs, 
Soc. 

Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

Hu 

glies, 
Rep. 

Ben- 
son, 
Soc. 

Hard- 
ing. 
Rep. 

Cox, 
Dem. 

Deb8. 
Soc. 

Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

Hu 
ghes. 
Rep. 

Ben- 
son, 
Soc. 

Aitkin 

2,933 

613 

503 

877 

1,122 

385 

Martin 

5.142 

1,221 

101 

1,756 

1,741 

83 

Anolia 

3,505 

865 

391 

1,171 

1,263 

77 

Meeker 

4,693 

878 

223 

1,475 

1,780 

67 

Becker 

4,811 

901 

436 

1,453 

1,761 

181 

Mille  I.acs.  . 

3,521 

526 

640 

1,113 

1,127 

248 

Beltrami.. .  . 

4,518 

1,427 

1,215 

1,912 

1.33! 

716 

Morrison..  .  . 

5,371 

1,131 

316 

1,650 

1,887 

225 

Benton 

2,930 

554 

169 

945 

1,020 

81 

Mowpr 

6,339 

1,061 

192 

1,572 

2,520 

64 

Big  Stone. . . 

2,415 

451 

127 

869 

810 

77 

MuTay 

3,270 

C98 

102 

1,193 

1,137 

69 

Blue  Earth, . 

8,894 

1,974 

207 

2,211 

2.864 

95 

Nicollet 

4,115 

556 

140 

814 

1,288 

38 

Brown 

5,84) 

796 

484 

l.lOl 

2,078 

252 

Nobles 

4,420 

982 

81 

1.280 

1,413 

46 

Carlton 

2,833 

1,1.52 

654 

1,115 

1,096 

425 

Norman .... 

3.451 

481 

481 

1,076 

1,046 

227 

Carver ...... 

5,073 

562 

84 

960 

1,950 

34 

Olmsted.  .  .  . 

7,130 

1,756 

176 

1,926 

2,101 

90 

Cass 

3,242 

710 

494 

1,260 

982 

281 

Otter  Tail.. . 

11,084 

1,741 

788 

2,858 

4,328 

502 

Cliippewa. . . 

3,532 

960 

355 

1,134 

1.311 

261 

Peimlngton. . 

2,320 

768 

.581 

1,004 

868 

237 

Chlsaso 

4.361 

484 

503 

944 

1,749 

130 

Pine 

3,879 

1,127 

654 

1,507 

1.531 

341 

Clay 

4,943 

1.3.S5 

289 

1,716 

1,549 

104 

Pipestone.  . . 

3,108 

490 

232 

732 

1,010 

151 

Clearwater. . 

1,788 

3)0 

298 

544 

493 

158 

Polk 

8,197 

2,111 

1,057 

3,498 

2,471 

381 

Cook 

467 

98 

58 

162 

125 

63 

Pope 

3,466 

709 

163 

1,121 

1,321 

57 

Cottonwood. 

3,882 

451 

90 

762 

1,435 

116 

Rani.sey 

40,204 

21,110 

6,201 

22,291 

13,317 

1,684 

Crow  Wing.. 

5,262 

1,077 

933 

1..56S 

1,715 

445 

Red  Lake. . . 

1,308 

558 

159 

694 

463 

50 

Dakota 

0,373 

2,190 

395 

2,373 

1,881 

144 

Redwood. . . 

5,589 

880 

159 

1,361 

2.029 

121 

Dodjie 

3,386 

516 

72 

895 

1.260 

45 

Renville.  .  .  . 

5.995 

1,283 

478 

•  1,660 

2,432 

115 

DouKlaa .... 

4,428 

733 

647 

1,398 

1,709 

176 

Rice 

6.500 

2,040 

72 

2,083 

2,408 

56 

Faribault.  . . 

6,687 

869 

102 

1.123 

2,184 

76 

Rock 

3,121 

442 

67 

705 

1,196 

66 

Fillmore 

7,341 

899 

125 

1,313 

2,945 

92 

Roseau 

2.387 

500 

698 

834 

821 

405 

Freeborn. ... 

6,772 

1,131 

138 

1,347 

2,418 

106 

St.  Louis. . . , 

27,987 

14,767 

5,378 

12,056 

10,834 

2,544 

Goodhue. . . . 

9,330 

1,118 

304 

1,875 

3,471 

122 

Scott 

3,015 

1,253 

52 

1,361 

972 

13 

Grant 

2,427 

633 

106 

778 

878 

(i6 

Sherburne. .  . 

2,747 

307 

115 

731 

965 

41 

Hennepin. . . 

90,517 

28,911 

18,800 

36,395 

27,9.57 

3,302 

Sibley  

4,198 

502 

31» 

973 

1,737 

37 

Houston. . . . 

4,101 

596 

36 

744 

1,783 

23 

Stearns 

13,566 

1,616 

-    3,350 

4.312 

141 

Hubbard 

2,238 

453 

237 

799 

685 

171 

Steele 

4,243 

1,167 

56 

1,497 

1,734 

41 

Isanti 

3,007 

405 

898 

935 

1,123 

217 

Stevens 

2,339 

457 

71 

787 

943 

24 

Itasca 

3,973 

J.930 

738 

1,504 

1,163 

429 

Swift 

3,5.53 

985 

209 

1.181 

1,335 

85 

Jackson 

4,313 

715 

75 

1,272 

1.503 

75 

Todd 

5,448 

1,464 

443 

1,922 

1,919 

339 

Kanabec 

2,436 

332 

380 

608 

776 

174 

Traverse 

1,759 

550 

49 

779 

774 

27 

Kandiyohi .  . 

4,759 

1,282 

718 

1,968 

1,612 

167 

Wabasha. . . . 

4,907 

1,275 

78 

1,449 

1.787 

41 

Kittson 

2,485 

599 

175 

749 

709 

107 

Wadena .... 

2,635 

503 

203 

651 

938 

116 

Koochiching. 

1,783 

859 

485 

1,089 

474 

255 

Waseca 

3,626 

1,257 

102 

1,178 

1,522 

47 

Lac  Qui  Parle 

4,2i5 

653 

107 

1,047 

1,614 

100 

Washington. 

5,852 

1,558 

267 

1,610 

2,167 

149 

Lake 

990 

594 

757 

506 

401 

366 

Watonwan . . 

3,510 

647 

100 

801 

1,300 

30 

Le  Sueur. .. . 

4,059 

1,853 

112 

1,723 

L430 

53 

Wilkin 

2,106 

561 

76 

803 

690 

42 

Lincoln 

2,.548 

673 

81 

1,174 

777 

40 

Winona 

7,888 

2,896 

271 

2,907 

2,916 

133 

Lyon 

4,557 

1,232 

246 

1,893 

1,389 

200 

Wright 

7,013 

1,299 

303 

2,262 

2,683 

87 

McLeod .... 
Mahnomen. . 
Marshall 

5,430 
1,076 
4,738 

1,V39 
215 

885 

263 
167 
456 

1,305 

411 

1.513 

1,772 

262 

1,461 

69 

43 

204 

Yellow  Med . 

4,225 

814 

233 

1.238 

1,501 

149 

Total.... -7 

519,421 

142,994 

56,106 

179,152 

179.544 

20,117 

Pres.  (1920),  Proh.,  11,489:  Soc.  Labor,  5,828. 

Pres.  (1916),  Proh.,  7,793;  Progr.,  290;  Soc.  Labor,  468. 

Gov.  (1920),  Preus,  Rep.,  415,805;  Hodgson,  Dem.,  81,293;  Shipstead,  Ind.,  281,402. 

Gov.  (1918),  Burnquist,  Rep.,  166,515;  Evans,  Farm.-Lab.,  111,948;  Wheaton,  Dem.,  76,793;  Stageberg, 
Nat.,  6,648:  Berot,  Soc,  7,794. 

For  Senator  in  Congress,  1918,  Nelson,  Rep.,  got  206,555  votes:  Calderwood,  Nat.,  137,274. 

Vote,  1918,  on  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution:  For,  189,574;  against,  173,615.  The  amendment 
is  to  Article  15  ol  the  State  Constitution,  bringing  state-wide  prohibition  after  July  1,  1920. 

In  1920,  the  voters  authorized  a  trunk  highway  system;  taxation  oJ  motor  vehicles;  and  making  realty 
used  for  railway  purposes  subject  to  assessment. 


GOVERNORS  OF  MINNESOTA  SINCE  1849. 


TERRITORIAL. 

1849 — Alexander  Ramsey, 
1853 — Willis  A.  Gorman, 
1857 — Samuel  Medary. 

State. 
1858— Henry  H.  Sibley, 
1860 — Alexander  Ramsey, 


1863 — Henry  A.  Swift, 
1864 — Stephen  Miller, 
1866 — Wm.  R.  Marshall, 
1870 — Horace  Austin, 
1874 — Cushman  K.  Davis, 
1876— John  S.  PlUsbury. 
1882 — Lucius  F.  Hubbard, 


1887— A.  R.  McGlll, 
1889— William  R.  Merrlan, 
1893 — Knute  Nelson, 
1895 — David  M.  Clough, 
1899 — John  Lind. 
1901 — Sam'l  R.  Van  Sant, 


1905 — John  A.  Johnson, 
1909 — Adolph  Q.  Eberhart, 
1915 — W.  S.  Hammond, 
1915 — J.  A.  A.  Burnquist, 
1918 — J.  A.  A.  Burnquist. 
1920 — J.  A.  O.  Preus. 


1872  (Pres.),  Dem.,  34,423;  Rep.,  55,709;  Lib.  Rep..  788 


48,787 
41,583; 


Dem., 

Dem.,  53,315;  Rep., 


Rep.,  56,918;  Or.,  4,264; 


1876    (Pres.),  Dem., 
Proh.,  72. 

1879  (Gov.), 
Proh.,  2,86( 

1880  (Pres.), 
Proh.,  286. 

1881  (Gov.),  Dem.,  36,655;  Rep.,  64,485. 

1883  (Gov.),  Dem.,  57,819:  Rep.,  72,404:  Proh..  _. 

1884  (Pres.),  Dem.,  70,065;  Rep.,   111,685;  Gr.,  3,583; 
Proh.,  4,684. 

1886  (Gov.),  Dem.,  104,464:  Rep.,  107,064;  Proh.,  8,966. 
1888  (Pres.),  Dem.,  104,385;  Rep.,  142,492;  Proh;,  15,311; 

W.  L..  1,094. 
1890    (Gov.),   Dem.,  85,814;  Rep.,  88,111;  For.   AUl., 

58.514:  Proh..  8,424. 


PAST  VOTE  OF  MINNESOTA. 

1892  (Pres.),  Dem.,  100,920;  Rep.,  122.823;  Pop.,  29,313 


Rep.,   72,955;   Gr.,  2,389; 


93,903;  Gr.,  3,267; 


4.924. 


Proh..  14,182. 
1894  (Gov.),  Dem.,  53,579;  Rep.,  147,944;  Pop.,  87,931 

Proh.,  6,879. 
1896    (Pres.),  Dem.,   139,626;  Rep.,'  193,501;  Gold  D. 

3,202:  Proh.,  4.343;  Soc.  L.,  915. 
1898   (Gov.),  Fus.,  131,980;  Rep.,  111,796;  Pop.,  1,766 

Proh..  5.299. 
1900    (Gov.),  Fus.,  150.651;  Rep..  1.52,905. 
1900   (Pres.),  Fus.,  112,901:  Rop.,  190,161;  Proh.,  8,555 

Soc,  D.,  3,065;  Soc.  L.,  1,329.  ^      ^  „,^ 

1902    (Gov.),  Fus.,  99,375;  Rep.,  155,861:  Proh.,  5,735 

Soc,  3,074;  Peo.,  5,347;  Soc.   L.,  2,426;  Kat.,  2,393, 
1904   (Gov.),  Dem.,  148,091;  Rep.,  141.847. 
1904    (Pres.).  Fus..  55,187;  Rep..  216.651;  Proh.,  6.253 

Soc,  11,692;  Soc.  L.,  974;  Pop.,  2,103. 
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Mississippr. 


President, 

Pbesident, 

President, 

PRESIDENT. 

1920. 

1916. 

Counties. 

1920. 

1916, 

yonNima. 

Cox. 

Hard- 

Debs, 

Wil- 

Hu 

Ben- 

Cox, 

Hard- 

Debs 

Wil- 

Hu 

Ben- 

Dem. 

mg. 
Rep. 

Soc. 

son, 
Dem. 

gl)es. 
Rep. 

42 

son, 
Soc. 

1 

Dem. 

ing, 
Rep. 

Soc. 

son, 
Dera. 

ghes. 
Rep. 

son, 
Soc. 

Adams 

642 

114 

3 

67! 

[-incoln 

774 

421 

13 

1,2S2 

105 

20 

Alcorn. 

1,336 

354 

41 

1,452 

125 

12 

Lowndes. . .  . 

928 

51 

9 

1.028 

2j 

8 

Amite , 

578 

90 

5 

1,024 

16 

6 

Madison .  .  . . 

831 

57 

8 

782 

36 

22 

Attala 

1,187 

270 

21 

1,267 

110 

37 

Mai'ion 

613 

143 

16 

792 

51 

5 

Benton 

405 

124 

6 

718 

33 

Marshall.... 

823 

30 

3 

1,017 

-      8 

I 

Bolivar 

1,039 

326 

5 

1,881 

139 

14 

1,6S4 

82 

15 

Calhoun. . . . 

875 

160 

41 

1,225 

45 

34 

Montgomery 

846 

57 

14 

997 

35 

24 

c;aiToll 

669 

184 

11 

943 

34 

16 

Neshoba. .  .  . 

1,088 

182 

55 

1,4.59 

69 

43 

CUiickasaw .  . 

944 

194 

26 

1,215 

47 

40 

Nev;ton 

1,208 

108 

82 

1,341 

19 

66 

Oioctaw. . .  . 

779 

191 

14 

873 

53 

28 

Noxubee. . .  . 

701 

24 

1 

656 

10 

3 

Claiborne. . . 

401 

14 

1 

435 

5 

1 

OiaibbeUa... 

778 

70 

1 

911 

48 

Clarke 

807 

47 

24 

1,092 

49 

29 

Panola 

843 

80 

3 

1,262 

29 

Clay 

771 

48 

3 

832 

27 

1 

Pearl  River.. 

464 

53 

9 

521 

35 

} 

Coahoma.  . . 

882 

CI 

10 

697 

21 

3 

Perry 

271 

69 

3 

395 

32 

23 

c:oplah 

1,300 

60 

14 

1,486 

20 

7 

Pike 

1,114 

153 

45 

1,451 

53 

12 

Covington.. . 

649 

257 

29 

836 

63 

71 

Pontotoc .... 

992 

439 

17 

1.314 

no 

3 

Ue  Soto .... 

806 

27 

2 

861 

12 

1 

Prentiss 

992 

496 

49 

1,312 

164 

32 

Forrest 

1,146 

140 

66 

1,14G 

54 

62 

Quitman. . .  . 

377 

39 

1 

272 

12 

1 

FranUlln 

641 

203 

3 

769 

6 

Rankin 

905 

43 

5 

1,104 

8 

12 

George 

263 

56 

17 

341 

32 

29 

Scott 

1,055 

64 

22 

1,106 

25 

18 

Creeiie 

337 

24 

3 

399 

32 

4 

Sharkey.  .  .  . 

228 

/ 

246 

6 

2 

Crenada.  .  .  . 

533 

12 

8 

649 

28 

7 

Simpson.  .  .  . 

902 

109 

14 

966 

34 

6 

llancoch .... 

305 

130 

3 

512 

68 

2 

SmiM) 

968 

265 

23 

1,271 

30 

16 

Hanison. . . . 

1,270 

314 

44 

1.395 

197 

55 

Stone 

299 

16 

D 

451 

31 

5 

Hinds 

2,510 

151 

67 

2,220 

97 

20 

SunUo'.ver.  .  . 

1,066 

47 

9 

879 

20 

2 

Iloliiiea 

917 

69 

15 

1,070 

21 

M 

Tallahatchie. 

1,092 

69 

13 

1.061 

6 

Miiinphreys. 

316 

21 

2 

Tate 

876 

117 

11 

1,074 

18 

7 

Issaquena. . . 

83 

13 

94 

8 

3 

Tippah 

955 

237 

22 

1,547 

82 

a 

Itawamba..  . 

1,023 

198 

3 

1,407 

184 

1 

Tishomingo.. 

841 

387 

21 

1,031 

175 

19 

Jaclt.son 

577 

121 

4 

743 

87 

22 

Tunica 

256 

2 

1 

173 

.laspcr 

^       899 

98 

15 

1,010 

38 

37 

Union 

1,224 

429 

12 

1,666 

89 

8 

Jeirorson. . .  . 

430 

14 

1 

456 

3 

1 

Walthall..    . 

464 

139 

15 

665 

12 

11 

Jeff.  Davla. . 

485 

179 

.     5 

634 

45 

4 

Warren 

1,082 

101 

15 

1,204 

73 

5 

Jones 

1,396 

419 

240 

1,664 

196 

220 

Wafhington. 

776 

GO 

1 

836 

47 

3 

Kemper .... 

734 

129 

26 

939 

71 

18 

Wayne 

547 

112 

48 

787 

47 

34 

l^afayette.  .  . 

873 

321 

12 

1,370 

47 

13 

Webster .... 

576 

299 

46 

944 

143 

46 

J.amar 

672 

192 

19 

744 

89 

49 

Wllkln.son  .  . 

416 

15 

•? 

460 

8 

4 

Lauderdale. . 

2,539 

228 

126 

3,058 

157 

85 

Winston.  .  .  . 

932 

113 

17 

1,152 

47 

27 

Lawrence.  . . 

526 

131 

725 

18 

3 

Yalobusha.  . 

892 

83 

10 

1,175 

49 

6 

Leake 

1,082 

121 

25 

1,431 

31 

28 

Vazoo 

948 

46 

13 

1,116 

25 

7 

Lee 

T.enore 

1,652 
969 

302 
39 

10 
4 

1,683 
853 

5 

28 

Total   .  . . . 

69,277 

11,576 

1.6:!9 

-"0.422 

4,2.53 

1.484 

Gov.    (1915),  Bilbo,  Dem.,  ,50,541;  Lester,  Soc,  4,064. 

Governor,  1919,  Lee  M.  Russell,  Dem.,  was  elected  without  opposition.  At  the  primaries,  earlier  In 
the  year,  there  were  two  contestants  for  the  Democratic  nomination,  Russell  got  77,453  votes:  Oscar  G. 
.lohnston,  69,531. 

WOMEN    BARRED    FROM    VOTING    IN    MISSISSIPPI    AND    GEORGIA. 

Following  the  passing  by  Congress  of  the  Suffrage  Amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitution, 
and  the  proclaiming  of  the  amendment  by  the  United  States  Secretary  of  State,  Bainbrldge  Colby,  as  being 
ill  full  force  and  effect,  the  various  equal  suffrage  organizations  throughout  the  country  made  preparations 
to  have  the  women  vote  at  the  November,  1920.  Presidential  elections  in  those  States  where  that  sex  did 
not  already  have  the  franchise. 

'  The  first  and  greatest  obstacle  encounteVed  was  the  provision  in  practically  every  State  requiring  reg- 
istration. The  Anti-Suffrage  organizations  also  got  busy  and  both  sides  appealed  to  the  chief  State  law 
officers  in  the  different  commonwealths,  the  one  side  claiming,  the  otiier  side  denying  and  clamoring  against 
the  right  of  the  women  to  register.  Finally  the  contest  narrowed  down  to  the  two  States  of  Georgia  and 
Mississippi. 

In  Georgia,  the  six-months'  provision  in  the  primary  law,  so  it  was  ruled  by  the  State  Attorney  General, 
baiTed  women  from  voting  in  1920. 

In  Mississippi,  the  Attorney  General  there  decided,  the  four-month's  clause  in  the  primary  law  barred 
women   from  voting  in   1920.. 

HOW    MANY    WOMEN    VOTED    IN    1920. 

There  is  no  definite  answer  to  this  question,  for  the  reason  that  in  only  one  State,  IlUnola,  is  a  separate 
record  kept  of  the  sexes  when  they  register  and  also  when  they  vote.  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt's  esti- 
mate Is  three  women  voted  for  every  five  men — that  Is,  the  woman's  vote  was  three-eighths  of  the  total 
vote.  The  following  table  based  on  the  1910  census,  but  calculated  for  1920,  shows  the  estimated  number 
of  women  in  each  State,  of  voting  age: 

Vermont  117,571 

Virginia.  570,320 

Waah'ton  305,499 

W.  Va.  .  313,465 

Wis 672,272 

Wyo....  31,724 


Ala 

552,154 

Idaho . . . 

76,799 

Mass.  .. 

1,181,933 

N.Hamp     148,909 

Oregon. . 

185,1.55 
2,325,  «)8 

Arizona . 

48,280 

Illinois.. 

1,724,240 

Mich 

864,636 

N.Jersey     810,324 

Penn. ..  . 

Ark 

387,193 

Indiana . 

847,723 

Minn .  .  . 

563,652 

N.Mex..       80.467 

R.  Island 

183,030 

Cal A 

738,524 

Iowa. . .  . 

664,008 

Miss. ..  . 

454,235 

N.  York.  3,033,273 

S.  Car... 

378,353 

Colorado ' 

234,767 

Kansas. . 

482,827 

Mo 

985,167 

N.Car..      571,422 

S.  Dak.  . 

147,605 

Conn . . . 

368,644 

Ky 

637,731 

Mont   .  . 

89,915 

N.  Dak..      134,646 

Tenn 

596,648 

Del 

64,286 

La 

434,889 

Neb .  .    . 

327,844 

Ohio 1,.538,175 

Texas . . . 

972,6.39 

Florida. . 

196,553 

Maine. .. 

248,309 

Nevada . 

19  954 

Ohla....      391,813 

Utah...  . 

94,301 

Georgia . 

674,463 

Md 

405,200 

Total.  26,883, 566 
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MISSOURI. 


Countiks. 


Cox, 
Vera. 


PRESIDENT,  1920. 


Adair 

Andrew. . . 
Atcliiaon.. 
Audrain. . 
Barry .... 
Barton . . . 

Bates 

Benton . . . 

Bollinger 

Boone 

Buchanan. . . 

Butler 

Caldwell 

Callaway .  .  . 
Camden .... 
Cp.  Girard  u 

Carroll 

Carter 

Cass 

Cedar 

Chariton 

Christian. .  . 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Cole 

Cooper 

Crawford . . . 

Dade 

Dallas 

Daviess 

De  Kalb. . . . 

Dent 

DoiiKlas.  . . . 
Dunklin . .  .  . 

Franklin 

Gasconade. . 

Gentry 

Greene 

Grundy 

HaiTison. . . . 

Henry 

Hickory.  .  . . 

Holt 

Howard .  .  .  . 

Howell 

Iron 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson.. . . 
Johnson . .  . . 

Knox 

Laclede 

Lafayette . . . 
Lawrence . . . 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Linn 

Livingston.  . 


Hard- 
ing, 
Rep. 


2,534 
2,466 
2,227 
5,514 
3,729 
3,040 
4.433 
1,506 
2,019 
8,748 
16,188 
2,663 
2,498 
6.035 
1,034 
4,584 
4,075 
930 
5,030 
1,936 
4,675 
919 
2,383 
6,283 
3,304 
4,167 
3,657 
1,658 
1,892 
1,100 
3,560 
2,121 
1,907 
577 
5,199 
2,814 
454 
3,374 
11,514 
2,721 
2,502 
5,367 
532 
2,329 
4,735 
2,323 
1,554 
70,791 
11,006 
4,684 
5,444 
2,250 
2,183 
6,169 
3,.532 
3,542 
3,660 
5,184 
3,666 


Debs, 
Soc. 


4,861 
3,913 
3,236 
3,827 
5,162 
3,480 
5,039 
3,367 
2,869 
4,077 
1,719 
4,601 
4,168 
3,274 
2,276 
7,537 
5,609 
1,057 
4,055 
3,488 
4,331 
3,795 
3,310 
2,804 
3,165 
5,878 
5,151 
2,623 
3,540 
2,665 
4,458 
3,001 
2,204 
3,237 
4,455 
8,712 
4.481 
3,443 
15,755 
5,123 
5,151 
5,313 
2,131 
4,153 
2,125 
4,344 
1,563 
78,875 
17,074 
5,730 
5,700 
2,749 
3,469 
7,471 
6.093 
2,810 
3,209 
5,557 
5.093 


389 

3 

20 

28 

122 

214 

119 

15 

41 

28 

201 

133 


President,  1916. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


11 

25 
68 
28 
53 
21 
60 
17 
100 
27 
18 
11 
31 
15 
39 
44 
25 
45 
7 

58 

123 

289 

133 

15 

19 

645 

41 

11 

53 

.35 

23 

9 

150 

23 

628 

793 

119 

36 

34 

67 

60 

216 

22 

11 

62 

14 


HU 

Rhes, 
Rep. 


2,275 
1,853 
1,697 
3,572 
2,752 
2,217 
3,255 
1,285 
1,538 
5,601 
10,973 
2,135 
1,683 
3,833 
930 
2,993 
2,832 
536 
3,337 
1,410 
3,135 
938 
1,692 
3,902 
2,153 
2,915 
2,-537 
1,312 
1.618 
1.022 
2,375 
1,647 
1,457 
737 
3,723 
2,168 
510 
2,I0i 
7,191 
1,789 
2,205 
3,653 
552 
1,615 
2.866 
1,861 
1,027 
44,556 
10,513 
3.021 
3,701 
1,657 
1,755 
4,073 
2,809 
2.357 
2,468 
3,441 
2,609 


Ben- 
eon, 
Soc. 


2,681 

2,087 
1,626 
1,741 
2,683 
1,597 
2,597 
1,842 
1,624 
2,180 
7.761 
2,717 
2,069 
2,009 
1,201 
3,753 
2,978 
469 
2,104 
1,874 
2,183 
1,978 
1,782 
1,307 
1,551 
2,746 
2,830 
1,642 
1,911 
1,428 
2,3!2 
1,640 
1,252 
1,730 
1.924 
4,325 
2,513 
1,823 
7,543 
2.481 
2,741 
2,727 
1,144 
2,030 
1,121 
2,133 
874 
32,943 
9,358 
3,310 
2,966 
1,460 
1,877 
4,019 
3,228 
1,429 
1,612 
2,801 
2,424 


C0UNTIE3. 


Cox, 
Dem . 


244 

16 

27 

25 

148 

154 

129 

26 

69 

30 

278 

174 

3 

15 

41 

74 

43 

66 

60 

74 

22 

141 

28 

38 

19 

31 

18 

47 

54 

47 

12 

12 

66 

164 

375 

94 

19 

33 

542 

46 

62 

71 

59 

14 

16 

225 

24 

1,094 

913 

130 

62 

37 

89 

93 

260 

25 

11 

81 

39 


PiiEsiDENT,  1920.   I   President,  1916. 


Hard- 
ing, 
Rep. 


McDonald .  . 

Macon 

Madison. . . . 

Maries 

Marlon 

Mercer 

Miller 

Mississippi. . 
Moniteau.  .  . 

Monroe 

Montgomery 
Morgan. . . 
New  Madrid 

Newton 

Nodaway . . . 

Oregon- 

Osage 

Ozark 

Pemiscot. . . . 

Perry 

Pettis 

Phelps 

Pilie 

Platte 

Polk 

Pulaski 

Putnam. ... 

Ralls 

Randolph. . 

Ray 

Reynolds.  .  , 

Ripley 

St.  Charles. 
St.  CKair .  .  . 
St.  Francois 
Ste.Genev've 
St.  Louis. . . . 

Saline 

Schuyler. .  .  . 
Scotland. . .  . 

Scott 

Shannon. . . . 

Shelby 

Stoddard.. . . 

Stone 

Sullivan .... 

Taney 

Texas 

Vernon 

Warren 

Washington . 

Wayne 

Webster .... 

Worth 

Wriglit 

St.Louis  City 


Total . 


2,242 
5,626 
1,830 
1,677 
6,719 
1.044 
1,833 
2,442 
2,405 
6,136 
3,103 
1,834 
3,637 
4,078 
5,504 
1,961 
1,118 

569 
3,901 
1,504 
6,561 
2,422 
5,034 
4,361 
2,847 
1,978 
1,315 
2,803 
8,115 
4,865 
1,837 
1,735 
2,472 
2,296 
1,149 
5, .300 
12,438 
7,114 
1 ,993 
2,122 
4,257 
1,661 
3,9.35 
4,428 

672 
3,473 

913 
2,965 
5,419 

545 
1,837 
2,072 
2,428 
1,532 
2,008 
106,047 


Debs, 
Soc. 


2,921 
6,009 
2,023 
1,445 
4,660 
3,170 
3,.555 
2,193 
3,535 
1,406 
3,910 
2,911 
3,745 
5,541 
6,671 
1,319 
3,699 
2.457 
4,443 
3,6,52 
8,595 
2,692 
3,860 
1,724 
4,967 
1,853 
3,880 
1,362 
3,768 
3,228 
1,173 
1,752 
6,645 
3,249 
1,917 
5,.502 
25,008 
5,613 
1,806 
2„509 
4,204 
1,639 
2,128 
4,641 
2,749 
4,476 
2,001 
3, .552 
4,645 
3,512 
2,618 
2,380 
4,000 
1,888 
3,661 

163,280 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


100 

187 
15 
23 
61 
18 
63 
38 
17 
25 
13 
9 
96 

229 
22 
53 
27 
41 

108 
6 

123 
23 
33 


Hu 
ghes. 
Rep. 


574,799  727,162 


37 
21 
71 
16 
33 
27 
27 

179 
49 

101 
6 

184 
1,396 
14 
13 
57 

147 
59 
14 

324 
57 
26 
22 
43 

113 
54 
23 
71 
40 
4 
49 
10,083 


20,224 


1,631 

3,805 
1,310 
1,319 
4,534 
1.042 
1,395 
1,874 
1,675 
3,738 
l.i 
1.368 
2,715 
3,153 
3,874 
1,799 
1,383 
651 
2,417 
1,396 
4.665 
1,887 
3,344 
2,974 
2,149 
1,339 
1,035 
1,994 
5,081 
3,380 
1,209 
1.325 
1,914 
1,881 
3,675 
1,218 
7„587 
4,503 
1,341 
1,592 
2,815 
1,213 
2,5(9 
3,274 
621 
2,446 
679 
2,291 
3,776 
487 
1,394 
1,594 
1,903 
1,079 
1.593 


Ben- 
son, 
Soc. 


393,032 


1,414 
3,034 

1,230 
725 
2,759 
1,733 
1,862 
1,330 
1.742 
748 
2,079 
1,578 
2,039 
2,929 
3,540 
660 
1,769 
1.331 
2,076 
1,938 
4,319 
1,487 
2,322 
921 
2,613 
1,003 
2,106 
826 
2,111 
1,718 
592 
1,053 
3,518 
1,718 
3,015 
1,137 
12,485 
2,965 
996 
1,248 
2,285 
783 
1,195 
2.482 
1,525 
2,420 
1,123 
1,809 
2,211 
1.752 
1,657 
1,528 
2,114 
892 
2,176 


369,339 


93 
164 
21 
20 
53 
28 
88 
48 
35 
86 
18 
13 
99 
249 
41 
82 
24 
26 
95 
10 
253 
36 
45 
II 

6:f 

40 

59 

9 

45 
32 
31. 

105 
33 

115 

157 
14 

454 
26 
15 
51 

201 

141 
21 

314 

llf. 
40 
34 
86 

193 
41 
21 
92 
61 
7 
77 


14,612 


P^r%'^'a92of  Coi"sbc''Labor,  2,164;  Christensen,  Farm-Lab.,  3,291;  Watkins  Proh.,  5  142 
Gov'  (mO),  Atkinson,  Dem!.  580,626;  Hyde,  Rep.,  722,024;  Aldrich,  Soc,  19,489;  Middlecuff. 
Lab    1  620;  Paris,  Proh.,  3,974;  Hickman,  Farm.-Lab.,  3,003. 

u't.  Sen.*'^19"S",'Lony!Dem*f  589,498;  Spencer,  Rep.,  711,161;  Hodges,  Soc,  20.002;  Tlundell, 

^'■\i^^l^^Jfs''XssIuvi!'i^^lyy9ii.  sustained  the  referendum  proposition  on  tho  State-wide  Prohlbl- 
tion  Enforcement  Act.  . 


Soc. 


Soc. 


PAST  VOTE 

1872     (Pres.),    Dem.,    151,434;    Rep.,    121,271;    Dem 

(O'C).  2,429;  Lib.  Rep.,  5,280. 
1876   (Prea.),  Dem.,  203,077;  Rep.,  145,029;  Or.,  3,498 

1880   (Pres.),  Dem.,  208,609;  Rep.,  153,56^;  Gr.,  35,045 

1882    (Sup.  Judge).  Dem.,  198,620;  Rep.,  128,239;  Gr. 

33,407.  „     ^ 

1884  (Pres.),  Dem.,  285,988;  Rep.-Gr.,  202,929;  Proh. 

o  151 

1886  (Sup.  Judge),  Dem.,  229,125;  Rep.,  178,490;  Gr, 
12,430;  Proh.,  3,504. 


OF  MISSOURI. 

.  I  1888    (Gov.),    Dem.,    255,764;    Rep.,    242,533;    U.   L.. 
'       15,388;  Proh.,  4,387.  _  „,^  ,„     ..     _ 

1888    (Prea.),    Dora..    261,974;    Rep.,    236,257;    U.    L.. 

18,632;  Proh.,  4,539.  „„^  „,„      _  „ 

1892     (Prea.),    Dem.,    268,398;    Rep.,    226,918;    Pop.. 

im'^(inp.^ci'),'r3em..  226,547;  Rep.,  229,691;  Pop., 

42,463;  Proh.,  3,099;  Soc  L..  1,572. 
1896    (Prea.),  Dem.,  363,667;   Rep..  304,940;  Gold  D.. 

2,355;  Proh.,  2,169;  Nat..  293;  Soc.  L.,  595. 
1898    (Sup.    Ct.),    Dem.,   285,778;    Rep.,    25a,428:   PeO., 

9,937;  Proh.,  2,933;  Soc.  D.,  1,645;  Soc.  L„  1,063. 
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MONTANA. 

VOTE    FOR    PRESIDENT,    1920. 


Hard- 

Cox, 
Dem. 

Chris- 

Hard- 

Cox, 
Dem . 

Chris- 

Hard- 

Cox, 
Dem. 

Chrla- 

COUNTIES. 

ing, 
Rep. 

t'nsen 
F.-L. 

COUNTIES. 

ing. 
Rep. 

t'nsen 
F.-L. 

396 
122 

COUNTIES. 

ing, 
Rep. 

t'nsen 
F.-L. 

Beaverhead . . . 
Big  Horn 

2,049 
1,062 

833 
475 

96 
68 

Hill 

2,220 
969 

1.388 
688 

Richland 

Rosebud 

1,759 
1,624 

744 
555 

164 

Jefferson 

100 

Blaine 

1,720 

848 

185 

Lewis  &  Clark. 

4,348 

2,413 

152 

Roosevelt 

2,239 

873 

170 

Broadwater . . . 

723 

622 

59 

Liberty 

757 

331 

102 

Sanders 

1,035 

741 

m 

Carbon 

2,700 

1,107 

407 

Lincoln 

1,187 

683 

193 

Sheridan 

1,335 

610 

532 

Carter 

782 

342 

46 

Madiaon 

1,672 

877 

97 

Silver  Bow 

10,074 

6,394 

1,730 

Cascade 

6,808 

3,938 

826 

McCone 

1,177 

537 

184 

Stillwater 

1,721 

664 

56 

Chouteau 

2,646 

1,436 

266 

Meagher 

744 

314 

19 

Sweet  Grass. . . 

1,035 

349 

24 

Custer 

2,347 

1,127 

163 

Mineral 

347 

362 

180 

Teton 

1,319 

671 

129 

Daniels 

811 

289 

249 

M  issoula 

4,374 

3,292 

648 

Toole 

861 

405 

133 

Dawson '. 

.  1,784 

875 

132 

Musselshell. . . 

1,910 

951 

364 

Treaaui-e 

517 

174 

33 

Deer  Lodge . . . 
Fallon 

3,130 
1,064 

1,567 

522 

Parle 

2,537 

1,455 

328 

Valley 

2,096 

895 

342 

381 

46 

Phillips 

1,693 

648 

181 

Wheatland 

1,250 

520 

47 

Fergus 

5,858 

3,371 

498 

Pondera 

1,654 

893 

100 

Wibaux 

692 

223 

51 

Flathead  

3,900 

2,241 

440 

Powder  River. 

955 

330 

55 

Yellowstone. .. 

5,714 

2,782 

2S1 

Gallatin 

Garfield 

3,238 
1,226 

2,370 
1.484 

312 

888 

Powell 

Prairie 

1,345 

881 

787 
242 

220 
26 

Golden  Valley. 

1,185 

381 

67 

Glacier 

1,297 

531 

48 

Ravalli 

2,110 

1.224 

154 

Total 

109.430 

57,370 

12,204 

Granite 

949 

439 

90 

VOTE   FOR   PRESIDENT,    1916, 


Wil-   Hu 

Ben- 

Wil- 

Hu 

Bon- 

Wil- 

Hu 

Ben- 

Counties. 

son. 

ghes. 

son. 

Counties. 

son, 

ghes. 

son, 

Counties. 

son, 

ghes. 

son, 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Soc. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Soc. 

Dem. 
1,947 

Rep. 

Soc. 

Beaverhead . . . 

1,463 

1.455 

89 

Hill 

3,241 

1.709 

428 

Richland 

1,223 

180 

Big  Horn 

740 

497 

15 

Jefferson 

1.124 

712 

104 

Rosebud 

1,608 

1,337 

95 

Blaine 

1,261 

857 

72 

Lewis  &  Clark. 

4,337 

3.423 

200 

Sanders 

1,178 

793 

151 

Broadwater . . . 

1,100 

584 

53 

Lincoln 

1,186 

807 

228 

Sheridan 

3.264 

1,724 

271 

Carbon 

1.926 

1.708 

379 

Madison 

1,672 

1,279 

67 

Silver  Bow...  . 

13.084 

6,757 

1,563 

Cascade 

6,612 

3.253 

758 

Meagher 

1,482 

1.1.58 

46 

Stillwater 

1,197 

918 

69 

Chouteau 

2,738 

1.486 

183 

Mineral 

781 

251 

188 

Sweet  Grass    . 

839 

890 

44 

Custer 

2,602 

1.615 

141 

Missoula 

4.060 

2,920 

558 

Teton 

2,273 

1,603 

292 

Dawson 

2,845 

2,105 

187 

Musselshell.  .  . 

2,036 

1.738 

274 

Toole 

1,075 

698 

195 

Deer  Lodge... 

4,171 

1,860 

109 

Park 

2.050 

1.957 

297 

Valley 

2,102 

1,111 

222 

Fallon 

1,845 

1,169 

95 

Phillips 

1.252 

999 

102 

W  ibaux 

585 

466 

55 

Fergus 

5,749 

3,290 

380 

Powell 

1,340 

939 

831 

Yellowstone... 

4.259 

3,281 

251 

Flathead  

Gallatin 

2.973 
3.661 

2,913 
2,527 

520 
116 

Prairie 

Ravalli 

622 
1,967 

535 
1,623 

22 
233;       Total 

101.063 

66.750 

9,564 

Granite 

812 

574 

89 

..3 

1 

Women  voted  in  Montana  for  President  in  1916. 
Rep.,  109,884;  Wheeler,  Dem.,  74,256. 

State  Constitution  amendment  as  to  elevator  bond  issje 


Pres.   (1916),  Progre^ive,  302.     Gov.  (1920),  Dixon, 
(1918):  for,  51,203;  against.  29,623. 


PAST  VOTE  OF  MONTANA. 
1878  (Cong.),  Dem.,  6,485;  Rep..  2.757. 
1880  (Cong.),  Dem..  7,799;  Rep..  6,371. 
1882  (Cong.).  Dem.,  12.398;  R«p.,  10,914. 
1884  (Cong.),  Dem.,  13.584;  Rep.,  13.385. 
18PS  (Cong.),  Dem.,  17.990;  Rep.,  14.272. 
1888  (Cong.),  Dem.,  17,360;  Rep.,  22,486;  Proh.,  148. 
19,564;  Rep.,  18,988. 
15,411;  Rep.,  15,128. 
17,581;  Rep.,  18,851;  Pop.,  7.334; 


Dem., 


Dem. 


1889  (Gov.),  Dem.. 

1890  (Cong.),  Dem 
1892    (Prca.) 

Proh.,  549. 
1892   (Gov.), 

Proh.,  543. 
1894  (Cong.),  Dem. 

Proh.,  519. 

1896  (Pres.),  Dem.,  42,537;  Rep  ,  10,494;  Proh.,  186. 
1898  (Cong.),  Dem.,  23.351;  Rep.,  14.823;  Pop.,  11.607 
1900   (Pres.).  Fus..  37,146;  Rep.,  25.373;  Soc.  D.,  708 

Proh.,  298;  Pop.,  110;  Soc.  L.,  111. 
1900   (Gov.),  Fus..  31,119;  Rep.,  22,691;  Ind.  Dem. 

9,188;  Soc.  D.,  505. 


17.650;  Rep.,  18,187;  Pop.,  7,794; 
10,369;  Rep.,  23.140;  Pop.,  15,240; 


1902  (Sup.  Jus.),  Fus,.  21,204;  Rep..  31,690;  Soc,  2,466; 
1904    (Pres.).    Fus..   21,773:    Reo..   34,932;   Soc,   5,676. 

Proh.,  335;  Soc.  L..  208:  Pop.,"  1,520. 
1904  (Gov.),  Dem.,  35,377:  Rep.,  26,957;  Soc,  3,431. 
1906   (Cong.),  Dem.,  22,874;  Rep.,  28,268;  Soc,  4,638; 

Pop.,  261. 
1908  (Cong.).  Dem.,  29.032;  Rep..  32.819:  Soc,  5.318. 
1908    (Pres.).   Dem.,   29.326;  Rep.,  32,333;  Soc,   5.855; 

Proh.,  827;  Ind.,  1.200. 
1908  (Gov.).  Dem..  32,283;  Rep.,  30.792;  Soc.  5,112. 
1910  (Cong.),  Dem.,  28,180;  Rep..  32,525. 
1912   (Pres),  Dera.,  27.941;  Rep.,  18,512;  Prog.,  22,456; 

Soc,  10,885;  Proh.,  32. 
1912  (Gov.),  Dem.,  25,331;  Rep.,  22,930;  Pi'og,,  18,881; 

Soc,  12,566. 
1914  (Cong.),  Dem.,  37,012;  Rep.,  26,161;  Prog.,  6.694; 

Soc,  12.278. 
1916   (Pres.),  Dem.,  101,063;  Rep.,  66.730;  Prog.,  302: 

Soc,  9,564. 
1916  (Gov.),  Dem.,  85,683;  Rep.,  76,547;  Soc,  11,342. 
1916  (U.  S.  Sen.).  Dem.,  85.380;  Rep..  72,758;  Soc.  9,292. 


NON-PARTISAN    LEAGUE   VOTE. 

The  Non-Partlsan  League  polled  a  much  smaller  vote  than  was  expected  by  A.  C.  Townley  and  his  asso- 
ciates in  Montana,  Idaho,  Wisconsin,  South  Dakota.  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Washington  and  Colorado. 
They  were  snowed  under  by  the  Republican  avalanche.  In  none  of  the  States  above  mentioned  did  the 
Non-Partlsan  League  carry  an  important  candidate  to  victory  at  the  polls.  In  Wisconsin  the  league  backed 
the  Republican  ticket.  In  North  Dakota  they  Indorsed  the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor,  who  waa 
elected,  but  many  leaguers  voted  for  O'Connor,  Democrat  and  Independent.  The  struggle  in  North  Da- 
kota this  year,  dependent  on  the  strength  of  the  league  In  the  Legislature,  will  be  over  a  proposal  to  in- 
vestigate the  league's  relations  with  many  of  the  local  banking  institutions  throughout  that  State,  several 
of  which  have  failed  recently. 
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NEBRASKA. 


COUNTIES. 


President. 
1920. 


Hard- 
ing, 
Rep. 


Cox, 
Dem. 


Adams 

Antelope . . . 
Arthur .... 
Banner .... 

Blaine 

Boone 

Box  Butte.. 

Boyd 

Brown 

Buffalo .... 

Burt 

Butler 

Cass 

Cedar 

Chase 

Cherry .... 
Cheyenne. . 

Clay 

Colfax 

Cuming 

Custer 

Dakota. . . . 

Dawes 

Dawson 

Deuel 

Dixon 

Dodge 

Douglas .  .  . 
Dundy ... 
Fillmore . . 
Franltlin . . 
Frontier . . 
Furnas.  .  . 

Gage 

Garden . . . 
Garlield. .. 
Gosper .  .  . 

Grant .... 

Greeley . . . 

Hall  

Hamilton. 

Harlan .  .  . 

Hayes 

Hitchcock.. . 

Holt 

Hooker 

Howard 

Jefferson. . . . 

Johnson .... 

Kearney .... 

Keith 

Keya  Paha. . 

Kimball .... 

Knox 

Lancaster. . . 

Lincoln 

Logan 

Loup 

McPherson. . 

Madison. . . . 

Merrick.  .  .  . 

Morrill 

Nance 

Nem.aha. .  .  . 

Nuckolls. . .  . 

Otoe 

Pawnee 

Perkins. ... 

Phelps 

Pierce 

Platte  

Polk 

Red  Willow. 

Richardson. . 

Rock 

Saline 

Sarpy 

Saunders  — 
Scott's  Bluff 

Seward 

Sheridan. . .  - 
Sherman. . . 
Sioux 

^Stanton.... 


4.549 
3,322 
167 
258 
328 
3,108 
1,630 
1,482 
1,417 
4,954 
2,969 
2,478 
3,575 
3,906 
976 
1,636 
l,8r.7 
3,390 
1,992 
3,177 
4,974 
1,525 
1,801 
3,384 
684 
2,435 
4,832 
28,543 
1.094 
2,803 
2,294 
1,750 
2,445 
6,059 
924 
611 
794 
256 
1,345 
4,719 
2,950 
1,756 
512 
1.12^ 
3,163 
230 
1,508 
3,488 
2,416 
1,683 
1,050 
479 
910 
3,678 
15,638 
3,342 


Wat- 
kins, 
Proh. 


343 
229 
5,171 
2,384 
1,366 
1.877 
2,888 
2,36' 
3,869 
2,510 
722 
2.324 
2,478 
4,058 
2,393 
1,903 
4,496 
621 
3,197 
1,662 
3,733 
3,189 
3,690 
1,714 
1,582 
627 
1,457 


1,932 
1,154 
94 
69 
176 
1,461 
756 
527 
558 
2,258 
1,194 
1,918 
2,192 
1.279 
414 
711 
606 
1,466 
957 
764 
2,739 
873 
'900 
1,444 
321 
911 
1,799 
18,439 
375 
1,549 
1,030 
673 
'^  1,371 
2,477 
421 
252 
486 
141 
1,180 
1,724 
1,356 
974 
207 
615 
1,577 
117 
1,311 
1,408 
909 
1,273 
472 
218 
339 
1,470 
8,435 
1,896 
180 
117 
75 
1,716 
1,076 
667 
746 
1,512 
1,337 
1,671 
972 
387 
1,169 
743 
1,367 
1,236 
1,133 
2,6791 
239 
2,172 
1,027 
2,296 
969 
1,477 
84 
848 
252 
501 


109 

126 

14 

5 

4 

82 
52 
28 
57 

168 
18 
50 

115 
23 
51 
5: 
45 
71 
14 
18 

"236 
11 
24 
160 
16 
47 
7 

246 
3: 

41 

43 
81 
151 

144 
24 
22 
47 


DebB. 
Soc. 


President, 
1916. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


35 

98 

59 

74 

10 

30 

83 
7 

43 
131 
-  40 

39 

23 
14 

2; 

34 

503 

184 
17 
19 
10 
71 

148 
18 
38 
61 
53 

107 
75 
23 

109 
33 
39 
76 
71 
63 
11 
60 
21 
67 
139 
56 
52 
55 
28 
15 


U8 

83 

18 

24 
6 

60 

65 

79 

33 
177 

47 

40 
245 

35 

33 

76 

79 

66 

42 

81 
387 

28 

63 

35 

140 
15 

161 
2,116 
70 
70 
26 
36 
66 
7 

106 

26 

65 

41 

2 

58 
582 
45 
143 
42 
58 
75 


Hu- 
ghes. 
Rep. 


109 
107 
24 
77 
48 
29 
25 
82 
282 
400 
35 
13 
98 
55 
34 
40 
50 
89 
75 
35 
48 
152 
45 
29 
43 
188 
46 
14 
20 
70 
127 
162 
30 
106 
110 
58 
32 


2,657 
1,881 
286 
166 
246 
2,005 
914 
852 
901 
2,877 
1,425 
2,332 
2,595 
1,715 
551 
1,734 
834 
1,975 
1.628 
1.424 
3,609 
1.032 
1.088 
1.989 
340 
1.550 
2,644 
24,796 
370 
1,911 
1,345 
1,138 
1.607 
3,385 
598 
426 
617 
241 
1,289 
2,483 
1,816 
1,267 
332 
733 
2,213 
218 
1,695 
1,841 
1,117 
1,396 
544 
401 


2,?29 

9,093 

2,192 

283 

219 

184 

2,358 

1,349 


1,165 

1,658 
1,732 
2.344 
1,171 

397 
1.425 
1,030 
2,412 
1,600 
1,418 
2,650 

449 
2,616 
1,320 
2,671 
1,587 
1,797 
1.158 
1, 

737 

899 


2,041 
1,495 

143 

142 

184 
1,225 
591 
809 
528 
2,216 
1,508 
1.120 
1,927 
1,727 
369 
1,091 
563 
1,737 
897 
1,551 
2,047 
612 
751 
1.444 
181 
1,203 
2.446 
14,557 
347 
1,561 
1,081 
736 
1,163 
3,383 
306 
302 
434 
157 
627 
2.555 
1,444 
834 
219 
435 
1,568 
109 
698 
1,813 
1,373 
760 
389 
316 
223 
1,910 
7,042 
1,309 
172 
164 
106 
2,428 
1,178 
470 
930 
1,438 
1,411 
2,121 
1,228 
210 
971 
1,228 
1,918 
1,060 
977 
2.039 
375 
1.469' 


NEBRASKA— ConMnued. 

PKE81DENT. 

1920. 

PRESIDENT, 
1916. 

Counties. 

Hard- 
ing, 
Rep. 

Cox, 
Dem. 

Wat- 
kins. 
Proh. 

Deba. 
Soo. 

Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

Hu 

ghes. 
Rep. 

Thayer 

Thomas .... 
Thurston.  .  . 

Valley 

Washington. 

Wayne 

Webster .... 
Wheeler.  .  .  . 
York 

3,456 
305 
1,167 
1,935 
2,409 
2,312 
2,599 
352 
4,265 

1,120 
207 
925 
912 

1,295 
681 
913 
165 

1,857 

60 
13 
11 
61 
45 
43 
94 
10 
116 

78 
21 
29 
78 
39 
69 
69 
85 
140 

1,531 
261 
1,255 
1,388 
1,555 
1,006 
1,469 
270 
2,206 

1.772 

242 

717 

84U 

1,297 

1,208 

1,191 

163 

2.011 

Total 

247,498 

119,608 

5,947 

9,600 

158,827 

117,771 

I'res.  (1916),  Soc,  7,141;  Proh.,  2,952;  Prog.,  624. 

Gov.   (1918),  Graves,  Proh..  3,469. 

U.  S.  Sen.  (1918),  Morehead,  Dem.,  99,690;  NorriB. 
Rep..    120,086. 

Constit.   Cons.    (1918),  for,   121,830;  against,  44,491. 

Suffrage    amend,    to    State   Constit.    (1918),    lor, 
123.292;  against.  51.600. 

VOTE  FOR  GOVERNOR,  1920, 


Counties. 


Adams  .  . .  . 
Antelope..  . 
Arthur  .  . .  . 
Banner  .   . . 

Blaine 

Boone .... 
Box  Butte. 

Boyd 

Brown .... 
Buffalo  .   . 

Burt 

'Butler .... 

Cass 

Cedar 

Chase 

Cherry..  .  . 

Cheyenne . 

Clay 

Colfax.  . . . 

Cuming  . .. 

Custer ..  .  . 

Dakota .  .  . 

Dawes.. .  . 

Dawson .  . . 

Douei 

Dixon.  .  .  . 

Dodge .  .  .  . 

Douglas. .  . 

Dundy. .  .  . 

Fillmore  . 

Franklin  .  . 

Frontier. . . 

Furnas. .  .  . 

Gage 

Garden .  .  . 

Garfield  . . 

Gosper.. .  . 

Grant 

Greeley. .  . 

Hall 

Keith 

Hamilton 

Harlan..  .  . 

Hayes    .  .  . 

Hitchcock 

Holt 

Hooker .  .  . 

Howard  . 


Mc- 
Kel- 

vle. 

R. 


More- 
head. 
D. 


Counties. 


1,9.57 
1,144 
J, 855 
604 
706 
344 
736 


3,306 
2,421 
83 
168 
256 
1,534 
1,310 
993 
1.063 
2,760 
2,475 
1,539 
2.331 
2,268 
685 
1,094 
2,400 
1,126 
1.013 
1,257 
2,589 
1,243 
1.491 
414 
1,765 
2,066 
2,869 
18,:»2 
732 
1,732 
1,948 
1,395 
974 
1,334 
3,830 
571 
402 
248 
169 
629 
,564 
2,515 
1,915 
1,108 
338 
762 
2,204 
143 


1,941 

1,075 
57 
76 
184 
1,608 
754 
645 
748 
2,167 
1,423 
2,250 
2,322 
1,709 
49 
743 
1,641 
886 
1,29 
1,430 
1,730 
883 
1,038 
362 
1,062 
1,149 
2,453 
17,.530 
367 
867 
1,907 
1,422 
579 
1,239 
3,14 
635 
289 
334 
191 
1,026 
476 
1,735 
1,142 
812 
1,203 
676 
1,933 
138 


Mc- 
Kel- 

vle. 

R. 


More-" 

head. 

D. 


Jefferson . . . 
Johnson.. . . 
Kearney .  . . 
Keya  Paha. 
Kimball.. . 

Knox 

Lancaster .  . 
Lincoln .... 

Logan 

Loup 

McPherson 
Madison .  .  . 
Merrick  . ., 

Morrill 

Nance 

Nemaha.  .  . 
Nuckollis. . , 

Otoe 

Pawnee.  . . , 
Perkins. .  . , 
Plielps .... 
Pierce.  .  .  . 

Platte 

Polk 

Red  Willow. 
Richardson 

Rock 

Saline 

Sarpy 

Saunders  . 
ScottsbluH 
Seward  .  . 
Sheridan. . 
Sherman . . 

Sioux 

Stanton . ,. 
Thayer .  .  . 
Thomas  .  . 
Thurston.. 
Valley .... 
Washington 
Wayne.. 
Webster. 
Wheeler. 
York .  . . 


Total . 


722 
l.S 

1.363 

1,035 

347 

702 

2,261 

10,336 

1,829 

211 

198 

66 

3,163 

1,412 

1,065 

1,163 

1,794 

1,766 

2,366 

1,666 

465 

1,347 

1,431 

1,634 

1,387 

1,399 

2,943 

620 

822 

1,822 

2,092 

2,333 

1,832 

1,203 

729 

419 

898 

1,847 

217 

1,283 

1,027 

1,592 

1,488 

1,556 

2,374 


153,763 


1,091 

1,870 

1,552 

1,461 

237 

361 

1,549 

8,203 

1,298 

14'1 

117 

34 

2,055 

1,127 

683 

80.) 

2,270 

1,371 

2,140 

1,611 

42; 

809 
852 

2.361 

1,38.. 
961 

3,62/ 
251 
651 

3,197 

2,330 
846 

2,49:'. 
922 
638 
283 

1,35" 

2,49'> 
231 

1,117 
581 

1,470 
923 
809 

1,311 


130,433 


;  Wray,  Pet.,  88,905. 
143,  361:   Rep..   137,701. 


Graves,  Proh.,  8,041; 
j    Gov.   (1916),  Dem., 

PAST  VOTE  OF  r^EBRASKA. 
1872   (Prcs.),   Dem.,   7  705;   Rep..   18,242:  Lib. 

107. 
1876   (Pres),   Dem.,   17,554;   Rep.,   31,916;   Gr., 

Pro.,  1,599. 


Rep.. 

2,320; 
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NEVADA. 


PRESIDENT, 

President, 

Governor, 

1920. 

1916. 

1918. 

Counties. 

Cox, 
Dem. 

Hard- 

Wil- 

Hu 

Boy 

Od- 

mg. 

son, 

ghes. 

le. 

die, 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

ChurcWll . . . 

265 

519 

831 

531 

581 

777 

Clark 

539 

507 

1,115 

529 

884 

492 

Douglas. .  . . 

141 

501 

301 

337 

254 

324 

Elko 

909 

1,090 

2.020 

1,072 

1,226 

1,056 

Esmeralda.  . 

235 

326 

1,135 

711 

515 

567 

Eureka ..'... 

146 

258 

263 

239 

174 

215 

Humboldt. . . 

510 

605 

1,681 

1,004 

1,190 

812 

l.ander 

183 

275 

473 

322 

413 

328 

Lincoln 

204 

249 

634 

202 

432 

170 

Lyon 

196 

453 

769 

669 

643 

736 

Mineral 

154 

272 

617 

386 

319 

312 

Nye 

586 

945 

1,601 

1,019 

1,120 

1,058 

OrnMby 

413 

595 

610 

534 

507 

460 

Pershing 

Storey 

117 

116 

271 

324 

465 

403 

398 

262 

Washoe 

2,282 

4,042 

3,311 

3,225 

2,615 

3,334 

White  Pine. . 

309 

195 

1.922 

948 

1,604 

942 

Total 

9,851 

15.479 

17,778 

12,131 

12,875 

11.845 

Women  voted  in  Nevada  in  1916  for  President. 

U.  S.  Sen.  (1920),  Oddie,  Rep.,  11,550;  Henderson, 
Dem.,  10,402;  Anne  Martin,  Ind.,  4,981. 

Prea.  (1916),  Benson,  Soc,  3,065;  Hanly,  Proh., 
348. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE. 


President, 
1920. 

President, 
1916. 

Counties. 

Hard- 
ing, 
Rep. 

Cox, 
Dem. 

Debs, 
Soc. 

Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

Hu 

ghes. 
Rep. 

Ben- 
son, 
Soc, 

Belknap .... 

Carroll 

Cheshire 

Coos 

Grafton 

Hillsborough 
Merrimack. . 
Rockingham 
StraPord .... 
Sullivan .... 

5.628 
4,214 
6,644 
6,114 
9,650 
22.791 
12,748 
13,811 
8,700 
4,647 

3,464 
2,279 
3,374 
4,985 
6,102 
18,636 
8,976 
6,582 
5,643 
2,521 

23 
17 

74 
122 

42 
547 
148 
132 

69 

54 

2,310 
2,003 
2,779 
3,247 
4,644 
10,939 
5,967 
5,637 
4,040 
2,215 

2,579 
2,259 
3,337 
2,762 
4,795 
9,927 
5,970 
5,866 
4,037 
2,193 

62 

22 

121 

-       210 

49 

502 

160 

114 

49 

29 

luiill 

94,947 

62,562 

1,235 

43,781 

43,725 

1,318 

Pres.    (1916),  Hanly,  Proh.,  303. 

Gov.    (1920),   Brown,   Rep.,   93,021; 
62,080.  Butler,  Soc.  1,080. 

TT    S.  Sen.    (1920),   Mosea,  Rep.,  89,937 
I   ...-..,  64,925;   Wilkins,   Soc,   1,004. 


Tilton,   Dem., 
Stevens. 


NEW  JERSEY  VOTE  FOR   PRES.,  1920. 

Counties. 

Hard- 
ing, 
Rep. 

Cox, 
Dem. 

Ma- 
caul'y 
S.  Tx. 

Wat- 
kins, 
Proh. 

Chris- 
ten- 
sent 

F.-L. 

Debs, 
Soc. 

Atlantic.  . . . 

Bergen 

Burlington. . 
Camden .... 
Cape  May . . 
Cumberland 

Essex 

Gloucester . . 
Hudson .... 
Hunterdon. . 

Mercer 

Middlesex .  . 
Monmouth.. 
Morris .  . . 

Ocean 

Passaic 

Salem 

Somerset . . . 

Sussex 

Union 

Warren 

21,260 
47,475 
17,898 
40,771 

5,785 

11,925 

116,200 

11,700 

101,872 

7,444 
29,625 
29,320 
28,838 
20,675 

6,833 
42,700 

7,625 
10,960 

5,225 
39,499 

8,040 

5,755 

12,400 

7.532 

17,892 

2,198 

4,487 

40,975 

4,865 

64,000 

6,066 

15,700 

11,600 

12,975 

7,250 

2,137 

11,900 

3,475 

4,195 

3,512 

12,103 

7,212 

18 

79 

16 

22 

3 

8 

117 

4 

70 

3 

25 

13 

'11 

12 

2 

54 
1 
7 
7 

40 
5 

280 

155 

319 

715 

77 

508 

175 

712 

96 

79 

»    73 

139 

162 

284 

53 

107 

252 

80 

96 

122 

227 

18 

254 

32 

70 

4t 

255 
11 

696 
12 
42 
88 
56 
86 
8 

218 

9 

26 

2 

234 
23 

389 
1,840 

228 
2,467 

107 

475 
5,950 

226 

5,495 

76 

1,119 

849 

291 

575 

96 

4,150 

98 

104 

42 

2,353 

227 

Total .... 

611.670 

258.229 

517 

4,711 

2,173 

27,217 

Prea.  (1920)   Soc.  Labor,  923, 


NEW  JERSEY. 


Counties. 


Atlantic .... 

5,467 

Bergen 

11,530 

Burlington.  . 

6,535 

Camden.  .  .  . 

14,010 

Cape  May .  . 

2,097 

Cumberland. 

4,573 

Essex 

34,596 

Gloucester .  . 

3,743 

Hudson 

44,663 

Hunterdon. . 

4.462 

Mercer 

10,621 

Middlesex... 

9,975 

Monmouth. . 

10,729 

Morris 

6,798 

Ocean 

2.076 

Passaic 

13,340 

Salem 

3,353 

Somerset  — 

3,653 

Sussex 

3,093 

Union 

10.328 

Warren 

5.374 

Total . 


President, 
1916. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


Hu 
ghes. 
Rep. 


9,713 

18,494 

8.803 

18,318 

2,904 

5,692 

54,167 

5,3.52 

42,518 

3,408 

14,213 

11,851 

11,624 

8,530 

3,386 

18,754 

4,080 

4,707 

2,461 

16,705 

3.302 


,211,018  268,982 


Ben- 
son, 
Soc. 


122 

695 

115 

1,101 

37 

308 

2.280 

118 

1,811 

45 

460 

185 

103 

214 

31 

1,561 

68 

34 

70 

1,040 

107 


10.405 


Han- 
ly, 
Proh. 


133 
113 

158 

350 

66 

323 

184 

538 

73 

65 

1,54 

103 

120 

172 

12? 
84 
50 
42 
97 

201 


Governor, 

1919. 


Ed- 
wards 
Dem 


4,289 

12,623 
5,341 

13,010 
1,352 
2,892 

39,424 
2.919 

59,226 
3,221 

10,196 

10,374 
9,226 
5,450 
1,397 

13,455 
2,237 
3,312 
2,277 

11,498 
3,767 


3,162  217,486  202,976 


Bug- 
bee, 
Rep. 


8,464 

15,207 

7,444 

16,492 

2,644 

4.903 

33,736 

5,049 

23.113 

3,218 

11,541 

10,756 

10,594 

8,281 

2,653 

14,944 

3.178 

4,192 

2,101 

11,664 

2,812 


Gov.  (1919).  Butterworth.  Soc.  3,243;  DintenfaSB. 
Single  Tax,  1,246;  Farr,  Soc,  11,814;  Lane.  Pro., 
6,089.  Legislature  will  be  Republican  by  15  on 
joint  ballot. 

Pres.   (1916),  Reimer,  Soc.  Lab.,  855. 

U.  S.  Sen.  (1918),  Dem.,  151,454;  Rep.,  175,209; 
Soc,  13,358,  Pro.,  7,178:  Soc  Lab..  1.826. 


PAST  VOTE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 
(Pres.),   Dem..   76,800;   Rep.,   91,666;   Lib. 
-  (O'C).  630. 

Dem.,   115,962;  Rep. 


1872    , 
344;  Dem 

1876  (Pres.) 
Pro.,  43. 

1877  (Gov.) 
1880    (Pres. ) 

Pro..    191. 


Rep., 


103,517;  Gr.,   714; 


Dem., 
Dem., 


97.837: 
122,505; 


Rep. 
Rep. 


85,094;   Gr., 
120,555;  Gr., 


5,058. 
2,617: 


NEW     MEXICO. 


COUNTIES. 


Bernalillo.  . 
Chaves .... 

Colfax 

Curry 

De  Baca. . . 
Dona  Ana. . 

Eddy 

Grant 

Guadalupe. 
Hidalgo. .  .  . 

Lea 

Lincoln 

Luna 

McKinley. . 

Mora 

Otero 

Quay 

Rio  Arriba .  . 
Roosevelt. . . 
Sandoval.. .  . 
San  Juan .  .  . 
San  Miguel.. 
Santa  Fe. . . . 

Sierra  

Socorro 

Taos 

Torrance 

Union 

Valencia. . . , 


Total 57,634 

Railr'd  vote 


PRESIDENT, 

1920. 


Hard- 
ing, 
Rep. 


4,960 
1,771 
3,338 

885 

410 
2,627 

980 
2,226 
1,584 

443 

255 
1,492 

829 
1,188 
2,478 
1,227 
1.213 
3,905 

568 
1,196 

968 
5,540 
3,580 

862 
3,130 
2,530 
1,745 
2,924 
2,810 


Cox, 
Dem 


4,806 

2,073 

2,708 

2,147 

678 

1,318 

1,611 

1,870 

1,227 

547 

735 

1,125 

998 

768 

2,180 

1,094 

1,801 

1,997 

1,178 

945 

829 

3,490 

2,006 

643 

1,803 

1,363 

1,116 

2,273 

952 


Governor, 

1920. 


Me- 
chem. 
Rep. 


4,153 

1,592 
3,163 

785 

369 
2.530 

875 
2,243 
1,533 

433 

161 
1,478 

848 
1.256 
2,258 
1,208 
1,171 
3,838 

471 
1,129 

899 
5,105 
3,365 

877 
3,216 
2,451 
1,605 
2,799 
2.350 


46,668    54,161 


Han- 

na, 

Dem. 


5,678 

2,281 

2,910 

2,269 

710 

1,426 

1,723 

1,902 

1,284 

570 

830 

1,167 

1,007 

1,035 

2,388 

1,131 

1,845 

2,060 

1,280 

995 

931 

3,798 

2,252 

683 

1,807 

1,431 

1,290 

2,428 

1,422 


50,535 


President,' 
1916. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


2,394 
2,275 
2,006 
1.175 

1.078 
1.402 
2.305 
1,172 


863 

796 

550 

1,505 

824 

1,539 

1,523 

1,088 

734 

637 

2,231 

1,406 

493 

1,558 

910 

679 

1,996 

383 


33,627 
166 


Hu 
ghes, 
Rep. 


2,711 
862 

1,835 
355 

i,'6b6 

425 

1,869 

1,067 


889 

418 

669 

1,690 

561 

598 

1,992 

230 

611 

385 

2,932 

1,830 

460 

1,954 

1,320 

918 

1,495 

1.540 


31,162 
11 


Pres.   (1920),  Farm-Lab.,  1,097,  Soc,  2. 
Pres.   (1916),  Soc,  1,999;  Pro..  112. 
Gov.    (1918),  Moulton.  Soc,  847. 
U.  S.  Sen.  (1918),  Metcalf.  Soc,  531. 
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NEW    YORK. 


President,  1920. 

Governor.  1920. 

Counties. 

Cox. 
Dem. 

Hard- 
ing, 
Rep. 

Debs. 
Soc. 

Wat- 
klns, 
Proti. 

Cox, 

Soc.L. 

Chrls- 
ten- 
sen, 
F.L. 

Smith, 
Dem. 

MlUer, 
Rep. 

Can- 
non, 
Soc. 

T'mp- 

son, 

Proh. 

Qulnn 
Soc.L. 

Ma- 
lone, 
F.L. 

Albany ,. . 

Allecanv 

28,362 
2.799 

45,445 
9,248 
6,693 
6,338 
6.783 
7.056 
3,735 
4,109 
5.206 
2.640 
4,527 
9,936 

40,422 
2,218 
3,825 
3,192 
2,570 
3,498 
516 
6,507 
7,921 

119,545 
2.680 
3,571 
3,795 

28,619 

5,910 

8,589 

136,007 

7,414 

15.557 

23.306 
5.677 

10.560 
2,266 
8,040 
6,274 
1,405 

35.276 

20.222 
9,363 
5.056 
7.213 
6.903 
8,736 
3,697 
1,231 
3,023 
7,399 
8,847 
3  623 
2,403 
3.485 
8,759 
3,226 
4,124 
4,288 

23,047 
2,442 
1,571 

48,711 

10,887 

105,946 

24,758 

16,084 

15,229 

27,608 

17,871 

10,109 

9,057 

9,280 

9,592 

11,709 

21,137 

99,711 

8,040 

9,778 

10,947 

9,363 

6,318 

882 

14,298 

22,043 

292,452 

5,908 

9,484 

11.089 

73,782 

12,829 

33,064 

273,612 

21,117 

36,284 

56,968 

13,362 

24,543 

8,301 

17,887 

12,111 

3,447 

94,263 

28,812 

17,834 

11,172 

24,626 

16,198 

19,197 

5,571 

3,825 

6,245 

18,324 

26,713 

8,027 

6,768 

9,499 

18,982 

9,001 

13,620 

13,331 

75,977 

9,134 

5,633 

1.438 

513 

32.821 

1,120 

658 

639 

3,144 

431 

68 

29 

210 

136 

150 

882 

15.110 

47 

62 

888 

539 

262 

3 

793 

252 

45.098 

25 

497 

230 

11.089 

476 

1,254 

46,335 

1,872 

2,297 

4,707 

914 

1,573 

620 

491 

1.32 

23 

6.475 

1.847 

712 

498 

372 

351 

4,941 

30 

151 

250 

1,217 

596 

671 

83 

288 

296 

189 

162 

303 

6,094 

294 

52 

244 
441 
211 
623 
481 
191 
869 
633 
282 
166 
295 
218 
269 
167 

1,430 

61 

178 

436 

152 

160 

4 

266 

406 

733 

76 

192 

182 

1,324 
134 
155 

3,624 
380 
412 
640 
186 
292 
176 
474 
391 
20 
741 
278 
111 
80 
282 
290 
509 
215 
138 
135 
784 
233 
98 
223 
250 
455 
101 
123 
241 
435 
194 
122 

63 

24 

452 

60 

39 

70 

114 

34 

9 

7 

15 

9 

8 

36 

536 

2 

2 

42 
21 
17 

"  "25 

36 

638 

3 

18 

23 

298 

43 

46 

•■■■67 

133 

221 

21 

52 

13 

28 

13 

8 

261 

94 

48 

26 

32 

17 

117 

.     11 

12 

16 

79 

38 

11 

11 

21 

20 

9 

13 

20 

238 

16 

2 

118 
22 
1,948 
90 
75 
33 
62 
46 
14 
11 
15 
6 
27 
71 

521 
9 
12 
35 
13 
20 
2 
25 

510 

3.473 

10 

17 

22 

678 
26 

182 

'  '  'l'04 
78 

163 
24 
93 
30 
36 
36 
8 
8.659 

116 

170 
67 
55 
73 
66 
12 
9 
12 
52 

118 
26 
16 
21 
76 
20 
24 
18 

485 

21 

6 

37.552 
2,886 
105,255 
9,946 
7.043 
6.985 
8,378 
9,057 
3,197 
4,796 
5,610 
2,928 
4,170 

12,021 

62,285 
2,821 
4,543 
4,035 
2,831 
3,544 
614 
7,786 
8,748 
244,562 
2,729 
3,913 
3,962 

38,273 
7,249 

15,274 

268,662 

9,861 

19,739 

29,486 
5,848 

12,592 
2,487 
8,948 
5,750 
1,669 

75,917 

23,770 

15,340 
6,815 
8,023 
9,037 

12,171 
3,107 
1,157 
3,266 
8,011 

13,658 
4,419 
2,149 
4,054 

10.172 
4,702 
5,468 
3,981 

44,347 
2,634 
1,496 

39,040 

10,428 

43,356 

22,479 

14,957 

14,534 

25,244 

15,138 

9,865 

7,533 

8,759 

8,881 

10,894 

18,203 

82,698 

7,658 

8,413 

9,863 

9,080 

6,061 

674 

12,622 

20.207 

153.923 

5,443 

9,093 

10,371 

64,843 

11,384 

24,795 

136,888 

18  192 

32,165 

51,391 

13,164 

21,602 

7,793 

16,353 

11,644 

2,858 

45,105 

25,441 

10,535 

8,87* 

22,640 

13,235 

16,244 

5,699 

3,727 

6,090 

17,016 

20,368 

6,777 

6,550 

8,809 

16,127 

6,812 

11,616 

13,034 

58,757 

8,553 

5,229 

967 

495 

25,583 

1,031 

568 

566 

2,705 

325 

63 

36 

188 

99 

112 

758 

12,221 

33 

102 

800 

499 

236 

2 

683 

153 

34,534 

22 

446 

186 

9,882 

394 

925 

46,335 

1,629 

2,038 

4,043 

902 

1,457 

598 

443 

83 

17 

4,361 

1,526 

426 

388 

325 

216 

4,068 

26 

134 

233 

1,113 

435 

499 

64 

249 

189 

117 

81 

294 

4,690 

292 

34 

751 
588 
540 
779 
740 
343 

1,176 
839 
293 
223 
268 
256 
392 
310 

1,947 
139 
166 
588 
298 
246 
6 
344 
463 

3,029 

93 

290 

299 

2,382 
225 
495 

3,624 

1,678 
638 

1.173 
357 
616 
319 
665 
537 
71 
741 
434 
282 
219 
325 
575 
877 
312 
IIB 
265 

1,167 
790 
236 
295 
30ti 
774 
232 
327 
406 
702 
247 
304 

57 
20 

405 
72 
37 
60 

111 
30 
12 
3 
12 
8 
20 
36 

479 

233 

5 

33 

21 

15 

'■■■29 

44 

795 

1 

11 
15 
340 
39 
47 

121 

30 

10.093 

1.07 

98 

46 
108 

70 

Bronx      

Broome 

Cattaraugus 

Cayuga 

Chautauqua 

CUnton 

43 

Cortland 

6 

104 

Dutchess 

129 

Erie            

544 

Essex          

17 

Franklin 

26 

Fulton 

36 

25 

Greene. . .    

Hamilton    

42 
1  5 

Herkimer 

Jefferaon               .... 

39 
530 

Kings 

21  445 

Lewis 

u 

Livingston 

19 

Madison 

21 

824 

Montgomery 

1,044 

New  York 

104 

133 

213 

21 

50 

18 

14 

10 

6 

261 

88 

51 

16 

16 

21 

128 

7 

12 

10 

76 

43 

13 

9 

14 

24 

16 

3 

18 

237 

18 

2 

4,641 

94 

89 

132 

Ontario   

49 

Oranee 

285 

Orleans 

41 

Oswego 

47 

Otsego 

82 

51 

Oueens 

8,659 

Rensselaer 

89 

Richmond 

908 

Rockland 

281 

St.  Lawrence 

38 
128 

Schenectady 

!20 
4S 

Schuyler 

17 

Seneca 

12 

Steuben 

59 

Suffolk 

601 

Sullivan 

143 

Tioga 

39 

Tomnkins 

19 

Ulster 

98 

Warren 

40 

Washington 

Wayne 

58 
32 

Westchester 

Wyoming 

Yatea 

1,937 
19 
12 

Total 

781,485 

1.868.240 

203,400 

23,612 

4,35? 

18.787 

1,261,729 

1,335,617 

171,907 

16,978 

49  9-.3 

SOLDIER   BONUS   AUTHORIZED    BY    POPULAR   VOTE. 

The  voters  of  New  York  State  in  November,  1920.  by  a  large  majority,  passed  the  referendum  proposal 
authorizing  the  State  to  issue  not  over  §45,000,000  of  bonds,  redeemable  In  twenty-five  yearly  instalments. 
for  a  bonus  to  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  World  War.  The  limit  of  each  bonus  is  S250.  The  ultimate  cost 
to  the  State  is  figured  at  375,000,000.  The  recipients  get  SIO  for  each  month  of  service,  provided  they 
served  over  two  months.     Conscientious  objectors  and  slackers  are  barred. 


THE   STATE   CONSTITUTION   AMENDED. 


"The  State  is 


The  voters  also  amended  the  State  Constitution  (Art.  VII.)  to  the  following  effect:  (1) 
henceforth  authorized  to  issue  bonds  to  anticipate  taxes  and  revenues;  (2)  certain  debts  cannot  be  contracted 
until  authorized  at  a  general  election;  (3)  providing  for  sinking  funds  and  the  extinguUjhment  of  debts  already 
Incurred;  (4)  the  Legislature  must  provide  yearly  for  paying  interest  and  instalments  on  debts  already 
contracted;  (5)  the  people  must  first  approve,  by  their  votes,  any  debt  tor  highway  construction. 
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NEW    YORK. 

President, 
1916. 

Governor — 1918. 
(Incl.  Soldier  Vote.) 

Counties. 
(62.) 

Wilson, 
Dcm. 

Hughes, 
Rep. 

Ben- 
son, 
Soc. 

Hughes, 
Amer. 

Hanly, 
Proh. 

Rei- 

mer, 

Soc.  L. 

Smith, 
Dem. 

Whit- 
man, 
Rep. 

Ervin. 
Soc. 

Whit- 
man, 
Proh. 

Alhanv ...        > 

18,799 

3,191 

47,870 

8,906 

6,565 

6,391 

7,153 

7,461 

3,887 

4,130 

4,938 

2,693 

4,986 

8,906 

45,622 

2,373 

3,593 

4,085 

2,802 

3,622 

623 

6,271 

7.089 

126,625 

2,675 

3,608 

'  3,937 

21,782 

5,347 

8,430 

139.547 

8.367 

16,070 

19,892 

5,286 

10,198 

2,629 

6,210 

5,975 

1,290 

31,350 

13,822 

8,843 

4,469 

6,05b 

6,711 

8,962 

3,457 

1,629 

2,845 

8,032 

8,422 

3,659 

2,74f 

3,45E 

7,80" 

2,82f 

3,90' 

4,79- 

22,45' 

2,782 

l,66f 

26,519 

6.209 

40,338 

11.366 

8.685 

7.831 

14,346 

6,351 

5,148 

4,958 

5,229 

4,468 

6,205 

10,886 

53,191 

4,609 

5,086 

5,687 

5,537 

3,617 

612 

7,647 

11.110 

119,675 

3,393 

5.133 

5,816 

39,142 

6,644 

13,775 

111,926 

11,976 

18,661 

27,603 

7,491 

13,131 

4,863 

9,854 

5,855 

1,708 

34.670 

14,640 

7,204 

4,988 

13,029 

8,021 

9,378 

2,826 

1,947 

3,278 

10,076 

12,669 

4,3U 

3.335 

4.6of 

10.68C 

4,832 

7,28 

7,341 

33,80- 

4,89: 

)          2,9U 

285 

94 

6,995 

209 

377 

117 

924 

220 

54 

21 

24 

105 

153 

133 

2,305 

21 

17 

425 

19 

59 

3 

188 

324 

10,220 

12 

18 

126 

1,444 

112 

127 

12,013 

317 

367 

1,113 

53 

238 

19 

46 

74 

5 

2,356 

213 

204 

85 

67 

154 

1,446 

11 

13 

25 

196 

168 

110 

94 

121 

71 

m 
m 

21 
932 

22 

!               2-i 

109 
99 

600 
79 

140 

'  '436 
58 
50 
28 
83 
53 
61 
196 
447 
34 
60 
69 
53 
32 

■  '287 

87 
1,077 

% 

65 

251 

60 

135 

1.328 

236 

1,52 

212 

■  '488 

40 

"  7i 

9 

'  '328 

115 

53 

113 

41 

381 

25 

9 

29 

348 

73 

25 

41 

1i 

54 

48 

2£ 

124 

88( 

6C 

22 

159 

486 

93 

833 

421 

336 

864 

609 

345 

148 

71 

314 

248 

151 

447 

62 

172 

297 

267 

104 

11 

176 

,'       454 

f          445 

120 

196 

260 

1.110 

104 

73 

261 

312 

525 

1,369 

349 

217 

1.59 

959 

326 

18 

115 

201 

109 

55 

407 

280 

328 

233 

136 

327 

645 

174 

65 

172 

316 

354 

9- 

13E 

42- 

19E 

20? 

12; 

41 

2 

306 

13 
9 

14 

47 
5 
6 
3 
2 
3 
7 

26 

448 
1 
8 

28 
4 
4 
1 

11 
17 

415 
1 
5 
13 

134 
18 
15 

485 

16 

30 

64 

4 

23 
2 
3 
3 

'  'l04 

26 

23 

9 

11 

4 

•71 

2 

.... 

11 

16 
7 
6 

K 
E 

11 

1- 

L 

2 
102 

25,793 
2,751 
78,469 
10,130 
5,159 
6,314 
5,891 
6,438 
3,528 
2.800 
6,165 
2,602 
5,585 
10,223 
47,898 
2,077 
2,740 
3.462 
2.675 
3.911 
554 
6,210 
7,241 
202,227 
2,472 
2,988 
4,172 
28,226 
6,273 
10,333 
206,081 
8,704 
18,972 
26,667 
5,153 
10,906 
2,448 
7,267 
5,374 
1,797 
59,653 
20.016 
12,862 
6,607 
5,739 
7,636 
8,549 
3,426 
1,389 
2,994 
7,595 
11,476 
4,521 
2,516 
3,084 
8,242 
3,27C 
3,99t 
>          3,36' 
!        30,69( 
2,31? 
1,34- 

36,688 

7,514 

31,160 

18,469 

9,991 

9,842 

16,687 

11,186 

7,245 

4,868 

7,027 

6,351 

8,071 

12,735 

51,684 

4.692 

5,300 

6,746 

6.178 

4,735 

493 

8,461 

14,296 

120,851 

1,815 

5,940 

7,029 

42,831 

8,008 

14,314 

101,075 

12,361 

21,234 

33,536 

10,686 

14,849 

4,579 

11,817 

8,770 

2,233 

29,551 

19,542 

6,506 

0.962 

16.704 

11,916 

12.277 

4.055 

3,099 

4,928 

13,828 

15,974 

4,365 

5,102 

6,094 

11,63 

5,1U 

9,06! 

8,65' 

)        37.89; 

(          5,96E 

4,44i 

723 
154 
20,184 
263 
278 
192 
885 
206 
63 
13 
93 
108 
156 
405 
11,369 
23 
32 
348 
105 
75 
2 
299 
216 
29,454 
24 
141 
121 
4,905 
204 
368 
28,982 
708 
1,087 
2,877 
123 
494 
74 
118 
57 
26 
7,145 
1,130 
619 
289 
60 
136 
2,004 
42 
12 
37 
297 
410 
314 
51 
104 
18! 
8c 
55 
6! 
2,552 
)            121 
i              2< 

478 

AUeeany 

594 

BroD\   ■  ■           •  •  1  •  • 

185 

Ri'oome              

159 

Cattaraugus 

565 
1,322 

Chautauqua 

866 
526 

255 

Clinton           

193 

188 

405 

197 

502 

Erie 

Essex 

Franklin         .    . . .  •  < 

3.800 

69 

380 

JTu't  on              .••«■• 

899 

CencSG6            ...... 

365 

Orppne               ..*■.. 

84 

H.imilton   . .      

3 

"Hprkimer •  • 

764 

.TpfTprson             ..... 

523 

Kings 

951 

2,157 

605 

618 

4,343 

Montgomery 

Nassau  .    .           . . .  •  • 

769 
225 

Npw  York        

Niagara 

Oneida , . 

Ononflaera          .  .  ^ . « 

853 
1,734 
2,158 

243 

662 

Orlpans                  . .  *  ■ 

1,165 

Olsf^go 

•■     259 
36 

172 

Rensoclaer 

"Rirliniond             . . . . 

1,321 
157 

Rockland 

St.  Lawrence 

Saratoga 

64 
351 
373 
949 
169 

Rf  huvler             . .  . . . 

65 

Seneca               

345 

Steuben 

865 

Suffolk .             

383 

SulUvan 

70 

Tioga 

132 

610 

Ulster 

434 

Warreii 

73 

Washington 

Wavne 

108 
i             427 

Westchester 

Wvoming 

1,286 
245 

Yates 

)              96 

Totals 

759,42( 

i      869, 06f 

,        45.94 

10,1": 

19.03 

2,66f 

)    1,009,93( 

;      956.03 

1      121,70 

5        38,791 

Olive  M.  Johnson,  Soc.-Labor,  5,183:  Whitman,  "no  party."  266;  blank  ballots,  43,630;  void,  16,892; 
scattering.  530;  whole  number  ot  votes,  2,192,970.     Smith's  plurality,  14,842. 

Vote  on  Suffrage  Amendment  to  State  Constitution   (1917):  for,  703,129;  against,  600,776. 

Cities  debt  limit  amendment  to  State  Constitution  (1917):  for,  591,728;  against,  420,303. 

The  vote  (1918)  on  the  proposed  State  Constitutional  Amendment  to  limit  bond  issues  to  50  years— 
lor,  780,099;  against,  285,977.    The  highway  amendments  were  carried  by  substantially  the  same  vote. 

NEW    YORK    STATE    PRIMARIES,    1920 
Rep.,  Gov.,  Miller,  270,963;  Thompson,  143,040. 

Rep.,  Lieut.  Gov.,  Jeremiah  Wood  (organization),  265,326;  William  M.  Bennett,  123.661. 
Rep.,  Sec.  State,  John  J.  Lyons  (organization),  274,342;  Robert  R.  Lawson,  104,325. 
Rep,.  State  Treas.,  N.  Monroe  Marshall  (organization),  197,083;  Theodore  T.  Baylor,  147,662;  John 
p.  Donohue,  34,32.';. 

,  i^ep..  Comptroller,  James  A.  Wendell  (organization),  300,253;  Walter  Worth,  73,020. 
,_.w    Rep.,  U.  S.  Senator,  James  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr.  (organization),  270,084;  Mrs.  Ella  A.  Boole,  90,491; 
George  Henry  Payne.  46.039. 

N.  Dem.,'u.  S.  Senator.  Walker,  109,995;  Lunn,  44,226. 
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NEW    YORK. 

VOTE  FOR  UNITED  STATES  SENATOR, 


1920. 


Count- 
ies. 


Harry 

C. 

Walker, 

Dem 


Albany.  . 
Allegany. 
Bronx . . . 
Broome.  . 
Cat'r'gus. 
Cayuga . . 
Ch't'qua, 
Chemung 
Chenango 
Clinton  . . 
Columbia 
Cortland. 
Delaware 
Dutchess 

Erie 

Essex .... 

Franklin 

Fulton . . . 

Genesee. . 

Greene.. . 

Hamilton 

Herkimer 

Jefferson. 

Kings . 

Lewis.. 

Livi'gst'n 

Madison 

Monroe  . 

M'tg'm'y 

Nassau.  . 

NewYork 

Niagara.. 


Jas.  W. 
Wada- 
worth 

Jr.. 

Rep. 


31.000 
2,392 

63,582 

11.809 
6,473 
6,477 
6,524 
8,115 
3,703 
3,558 
5,076 
2,683 
4,590 
9,646 

43,590 
1,917 
3.239 
3,206 
2,479 
3,414 
429 
6,530 
7,261 
153,187 
2,327 
3,266 
3,582 

29,074 
5,871 
9,81 

158,088 
7,466 


Jacob 
Pan- 
ken, 
Soc. 


41,164 

8.286 

90.210 

17,708 

12,978 

12,479 

20,559 

10,903 

6,666 

7,630 

V.S69 

6,571 

8,271 

17.775 

86,872 

6,093 

7,185 

8,716 

7,744 

5,264 

639 

10,952 

■  17.730 

21T,Q89 

4,465 

8,325 

7,835 

63,840 

11,748 

28,001 

178,502 

17,631 


1,22 

426 

38,641 

8'/ 8 

542 

575 

2,572 

395 

36 

40 

169 

90 

120 

781 

12,833 

30 

50 

775 

436 

229 

2 

680 

173 

49.102 

13 

412 

172 

9,977 

377 

1.041 


1.549 


Ella 
A. 

Hary 
Carl- 

Rose 
S'neid 

son, 

erman 

Soc- 

Farm- 

Labor 
64 

Labor 

118 

2,664 

2,844 

58 

20 

1,224 

560 

3,194 

2,963 

99 

60 

3,303 

83 

78 

2,157 

79 

41 

5,989 

245 

137 

5,316 

31 

47 

2,2,53 

5 

35 

1,375 

4 

8 

964 

16 

V     30 

2,010 

8 

'     14 

1.854 

11 

59 

2,134 

51 

55 

7,409 

■      714 

285 

895 

28 

1,946 

6 

16 

2,085 

71 

23 

1,703 

46 

17 

858 

13 

16 

132 

1,762 

48 

32 

2,952 

40 

547 

9.121 

1,192 

6.622 

656 

3 

19 

1,518 

29 

12 

2,129 

30 

30 

9,945 

806 

773 

1,396 

39 

38 

1,337 

67 

357 

4,227 
3,508 

1       171 

82 

COUNT- 
IES. 


Oneida.. . 

Onond'ga 

Ontario. . 

Orange .  . 

Orleans . . 

Oswego . . 

Otsego. .. 

Putnam. . 

Queens .  . 

Rcnss'l'er 

Riclimo'd 

Rockland 

St.Lawr'e 

Saratoga . 

Sch'n't'y. 

Schoharie 

Schuyler 

Seneca. . 

Steuben. 

Suffolk.. 

Sullivan. 

Tioga... 

Tom'kins 

Ulster .  .  . 

Warren  . . 

V,'ash't'n 

Wayne.. 

W'cU'ster 

Wyoming 

Yates.. 


H^rry  l^'V'ad^jJacob 
*-"         worth     *^'^"" 


Walker, 
Dem 


16,734 

26.484 

5,624 

10,633 

2,112 

7,713 

6,910 

1.203 

52,349 

21,393 

11,735 

5,378 

6,187 

6,584 

9,.586 

3,070 

l,14i 

3,153 

7,084 

9,052 

3,860 

2,3: 

3,5: 

8,382 

3,344 

3,964 

3,956 

31,508 

2,154 

1,392 


Jr. 
Rep. 


30,354 

46,008 

10,800 

19,298 

6,696 

14,395 

9,150 

2,473 

64,217 

25,114 

11,902 

9,010 

19,938 

11,445 

14,064 

4.064 

2,842 

5,017 

14,146 

?n,542 

6,285 

4,817 

6,415 

14,773 

6,131 

10,041 

10,274 

64,992 

7,542 

4,023 


ken, 
Soc. 


2,082 

4,085 

797 

1.346 

624 

459 

83 

17 


885.06111,431,317  151,246  159.477 


1.581 
648 
438 
300 
356 

4,548 

28 

120 

210 

1,048 
579 
603 
70 
218 
248 
125 
182 
262 

5,3.57 

258 

23 


Ella 

A. 

Boole 

Proh. 


3,476 
5,742 
2,673 
3,449 
1,306 
2,326 
2,187 

583 
2,494 
2,187 
1,4  If. 

983 
2,573 
2,953 
4,24" 
1,510 

836 
1,224 
4,309 
2,763 

725 
1,530 
2,713 
2,524 
1,562 
1.904 
2,686 
3,227 
1,41! 
1,329 


Hur'y 
Carl- 
son, 
Soc- 


Rose 
S'neid 
erman 
Farm- 
Labor  Labor - 


181 

340 

73 

136 

35 

28 

12 

6 


133 
60 
46 
31 
31 

160 
6 
11 
14 

135 
61 
22 
12 
37 
50 
67 
13 
25 

330 

14 

5 


79 
141 

24 
101 
25 
65 
53 
20 


255 

129 
53 
90 
50 
23 
15 
13 
54 

2.50 
71 
21 
18 
92 
27 
34 
23 

511 

10 


6,522    15,n,<;6 


PAST  VOTE  OF 

1872  (Pres.),  Dem.,  387,221;  Rep.,  440,745;  Pro..  201; 
Dem.   (O'C),  1,454;  Lib.  Rep.,  80. 

1873  (Sec.  St.),  Dem.,  341,171;  Rep.,  330,180;  Pro., 
3,238. 

1874  (Gov.),  Dem.,  416,391;  Rep.,  366,074;  Pro.,  11,768. 
1875'  (Sec.   St.),   Dem.,   390,211;   Rep.,   375,401;   Pro., 

1876 '(Pres.),  Dem.,  522,043;  Rep..  489.225;  Pro.,  2.359; 

Gr.,  1,987.  ,  „     „ 

1877   (Sec.   St.),   Dem.,   333,062;   Rep.,   371,798;   Pro., 

7  230 

1879  (Gov.),  Dem.,  375,799;  Tain..  77,566;  Rep.,  418,567; 
Gr.,  20,286;  Pro.,  4,437. 

1880  (Pres.),  Dem.,  534,511;  Rep.,  555,544;  Gr.,  12,373; 
Pro    1 517 

1881  (Sec!  St.),  Dem.,  403,893;  Rep.,  416,915;  Gr., 
16  018'  Pro    4  445 

1882 '(Gov.).  Dem.',  535,318;  Rep.,  342,464;  Gr.,  11,974; 
Pro     ''S  783 

1883  (Sec.'  St.),   Dem.,   427,525;   Rep..   446,103;   Gr., 

7  221  *  Pro     18  816 

1884  (Pres.)',' Dem.'.  563,048;  Rep.,  562.001;  Gr.,  17,002; 

1885  "(Gov.),  'Dem.,  501,465;  Rep.,  490,331;  Gr.,  2,130; 
Pro.,  30,867. 

1886  (Ct.  App.),  Dem.,  468,455;  Rep.,  460,637;  Gr., 
2,181;  Pro.,  36,414.  .   „,.     „    _ 

1887  (Sec.  St.),  Dem.,  469,888;  Rep.,  4a2,811;  U.  L , 
70,055;  Pro.,  41,850;  Prog.  L.,  7,622;  Union  L.,  1,017; 
Gr     953 

1888  f'Pres'.),  Dem.,  635,757;  Rep.,  648,759;  United  L., 
2,668;  Pro.,  30,231;  Union  L.,  626. 

1888  (Gov.),  Dem.,  650,464;  Rep.,  631,293;  Pre,  30,215; 

1889Tsec.'st.'),  Dem..  505,894;  Rep.,  485,367;  Pro.,  26,763. 

1889  (Atty.  Gen.),  Dem.,  499.480;  Rep.,  489,769;  Pro.. 
26,863. 

1891  (Gov.),  Dem.,  582,893;  Rep..  534,956;  U.  L..  14,651; 
Pro.,  30.353. 

1892  (Pres.),  Dem.,  654,865;  Rep..  609.350;  Pop.,  17,956; 
Pro.,  38,190. 

1893  (Sec.  St.),  Dem..  520.614;  Rep..  545,098;  Soo.  L., 
19,984;  Pro.,  34,241. 

1894  (Gov.)  Dem.,  517,710;  Rep.,  673,818;  Soc  L., 
15,868;  Pro.,   23,526;   ^OD.,   11,049;   Ind.,   27,202. 

1895  (Sec.  St.),  Dem.,  511,060;  Rep..  601,205;  Soc.  L., 
21,497;  Pro.,  23,239. 


NEW  YORK. 

1896  (Pres.),   Dem.,   551,369;   Rep.,    819,838 
17,667;  Pro.,  16,0.52;  Gold  D.,  18,950. 

1897  (Ch.  Jus.),  Dem.,  554,630;  Rep.,  493,791 
20.854:   Pro.,   19,653. 

1898  (Gov.),    Dem..    643.921:    Rep..    661,717; 
23.860:  Pro.,  18,383;  CIt.  Un.,  2,002. 

1900  (Gov.).  Dem..  693,733;  Rep,  804,859;  Soc.  L 
13,493:  Pro.,  22,?04.  _  „     „ 

1900  (Pres),  Dem.,  678,386;  Rep.,  821,992;  Soc.  L 
12,622:  Pro.,  22,043:  Soc.  D.,  12,869 


Soc.  I.  , 
;  Soc.  L. 
Soc.    L  , 


656,347;  Rep..  663,150:  Gr.,  15,886: 

D.,  23,400. 

683,981:  Rep..  859,513-  Gr..  35,883: 

L.,  9,127:  Pop,   7,459. 

733,704:  Rep.,  813,264:  SOC,  36,257; 


1903  (Gov.),  Dem 
Pro.,  20.490:  Soc 

1904  (Pres.),  Dem. 
Pro.,  20,787;  Soc. 

1904    (Gov).  Dem., 

Pro.,  20,363. 

1906   (Gov.),  Dem."  691,105;  Rep.,  749,002;  Soc,  21,731 
Pro.,  15,985;  Ind.  L.,  17,837. 

Dem.,    1.165,282;    Rep.,    1,180,275 
,  18,775. 

,  735,189:  Rep.,  804,651:  Soc,  33,994 
L.,  3,655. 
637,468:  Rep  ,  870.070;  Soc,  38,451 
Ind  ,   35.785. 
Rep.,  622,299:  Soc,  48,529 


1907  (Ct.     App), 
Soc,  23,798:  Pro 

1908  (Gov.),  Dem 
Pro.,  18,802;  Soc. 

1908   (Pres.),  Dem.  — 

Pro.,  22,667;  S.  L.,  3,877; 
1910    (Gov.),  Dem.,  689,700 


Prog. 
Prog. 


Ind.  L.,  48,470:  Pro.,  22,295:  S.  L.,   5.717. 
1912    (Prc8.),     Dem.     653,475:     Rep.,    453,128: 

390,021:  Soc,  63,331;  Pro.,  19,427:  S.  L.,  4.251. 
1912    (Gov.),     Dera.,     649,559;     Rep.,     414,105; 

393,183:  Soc,  56,917;  Pro.,  18,990;  S.  L.,  4.461. 
1914    (Gov.),    Dem.,    412,253:    Rep.,    686,701;    Amor., 

70,6.55:    Ind.    L.,    125,252;    No    Party,    3,7C4;    Pro., 

54,189:  Prog.,  45,586:  Soc.  37.793:  S.  L.,  2,350. 
1914    (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dera.,  571,010:  Rep.,  639,112;  Prog., 
■    61,977;  Soc,  55,266:  Pro.,  27,813;  S.  L.    3,064. 
1916    (Pres.),  Dem.,  759,426;  Rep.,  869,06o;  Soc,  45,944; 

Pro.,  19,031;  Amer.,  10,172:  S.  L.,  2,66i!.  • 

1916    (Gov.),  Dem.,  686,862;  Rep.,  835.820;  Soc,  52,560; 

Pro.,  21,773:  Prog.,  6,669;  Ind.,  5.266;  Amer.,  22.16o; 

1916°tu^'&.^'Sen.),  Dem  .  605,933:  Rep.,  839.314:  Soc, 

61,167;  Pro.,   19,302;   Ind.  L.  and  Prog.,   15.339. 
1918    (Gov.),    Dera.,    1,009,936:    Rep.,    9.io,034;    Pro.. 

19lf '(™  t'.  Gov),^Dem.,  '965,4'71;"Re'p..  930,066;  Soc.  130,- 

206:  Pro..  48,142;  Soc.  L.,  5,605. 
1918    (Sec  St.),  Dem..  886,306:   Rep.,   l,00o,426;  Soc, 

134,520;  Pro.,  40,072:  SOC  Lab.,  5.405. 
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NEW    YORK    CITY    VOTE,    1920. 

MANHATTAN. 


AaSEMBLT 

Pre.sident.              I 

Governor.              | 

Senator. 

DISTRICTS. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Soc. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Proh. 

Dem, 

Rep. 

Proh; 

1 

2 

7,505 
3.372 

10.819 
2,977 
9,655 
2,227 
6,667 
1,990 
6,967 
6,731 
7,165 

10,763 
6.4.53 
6,683 
6,223 
6,917 
2,391 
4..332 
4;309 
3,786 
3.872 
8.527 
7.881 

7.089 

7,313 
11.156 

4,231 
11,690 

6,533 
16,903 

6.704 
17.532 
14.551 
16.218 
11.430 
13.542 
11,25'i 
16,336 
12,870 

9,044 

9,472 
14,056 

7,582 
14,475 
14.850 
19,749 

2.422 

2,510 

867 

4,354 

717 

4,225 

738 

4,163 

748 

S37 

965 

1,397 

926 

2,277 

1,576 

3,049 

5,151 

3,564 

1,5.55 

1,427 

618 

949 

1,.580 

46.335 

12.423 

7.613 
15.833 

6.146 
15.517 

5,728 
12,618 

6.185 
11.043 
11,279 
14,376 
17,141 
12.490 
13.071 
12,172 
14,391 

8,627 

9,762 
10  333 

7.584 
10,170 
13,873 
17.251 

2.6.52 
2  943 
5.1.54 
1.590 
5.215 
3,358 

10  733 
2.620 

10.181 
9,692 
8..559 
4.4?7 
7,274 
4.301 

10.339 
4.377 
3,082 
3.793 
8,280 
3.262 
7,979 
7,140 
9.916 

7 

10 
83 
14 
41 
15 
87 
18 
61 
90 
89 
60 
97 
247 
306 

1,800 
17 
198 
61 
30 
50 
59 
184 

3.(124 

9.060 
4.605 

12.027 
4.348 

10,601 
3,174 
7,891 
2,976 
8.325 
7,923 
5,8.50 

12,297 
7.933 
6.4-56 
6,977 
9,411 
2..533 
5.713 
3.995 
2.975 
4.760 
8,390 
9,889 

4.052 

4.274 

7,248 

2,023 

6,554 

4,521 

13,363 

4,006 

13,213 

11,460 

8,021 

G,741 

9,263 

4,748 

12,275 

7,613 

3,833 

6,010 

8,532 

2,916 

11,652 

10.848 

15.366 

33 
29 

3 

168 

4 

15 

5                

129 

6              

15 

7 

278 

8 

24 

9 

357 

10 

383 

n:::::. :;:.:. ..;...:... 

300 

12 

184 

13 

530 

14 

71 

15 

265 

16 

189 

32 

18 

47 

169 

20 

65 

228 

22 

207 

23 

.504 

Total 

136.007 

273,612 

368.ii62 

136.8S8 

158.088 

178.562 

4.227 

BRONX. 


1 

6.737 
9.050 
3,215 
3,445 
3.208 
5.322 
4.729 
9.742 

15.061 

17,268 

10,330 

9,111 

11,780 
12,274 
11,222 
18.897 

3.463 
3.968 
5.314 
6.415 
6,311 
1,173 
4.873 
1.327 

15.255 
17.960 
10.3.56 
9.712 
11,843 
10.763 
11.315 
18,021 
105.255 

5,417 
7,738 
3.236 
3.082 
3.,540 
5,838 
4.438 
10.077 

2.844 
3.118 
4.189 
5.050 
4.735 

866 
3.907 

844 

9.715 
13.023 
4.958 
4.945 
5.127 
7,452 
0.686 
12.676 

9.320 
11,8,57 
6,182 
5.512 
7,111 
8,663 
7,317 
14.248 

3,939 

2 

4,403 

3 

6,587 

4 

7,577 

5 

7,796 

6 

1,257 

7 

5,635 

8 

1,457 

Total 

45,445 

105.916 

32.821 

43.3,56 

25..583 

63.582 

70.210 

38.641 

BROOKLYN. 


1 

2 

5.891 
4,688 
4,469 
5.396 
5,846 
2,921 
5,562 
5.788 
6,276 
7,658 
8,477 
8,140 
2,666 
2,711 
5,483 
4,585 
5,807 
5,516 
1,713 
6,211 
7.205 
4.927 
1..588 

10,491 

12,480 

6,052 

10,005 

16,630 

9,943 

9,891 

6,726 

16,010 

15,066 

18,435 

16,047 

7,077 

5,775 

9,113 

13,500 

16,288 

15,481 

8,417 

22,059 

21,711 

18,493 

6.704 

483 

4,707 

363 

2,098 

839 

4,429 

610 

315 

i,295 

536 

593 

982 

1,943 

3,511 

4S6 

2.671 

1.103 

3.881 

2.460 

1.285 

1.156 

4.160 

5.132 

9.909 

10.077 

7,312 

■     10,510 

12.167 

8.019 

9.278 

13,111 

14,907 

12,782 

14,907 

14,-560 

6  209 

6,237 

9.953 

11.621 

11.277 

12.495 

5.743 

16.075 

14.4.58 

12.785 

5.065 

6.132 
6,687 
2,637 
4,527 
9,471 
4,676 
3,008 
8,189 

11,193 
9,336 

11,193 
8.982 
3,107 
2.216 
3  922 
0,069 

10,234 
8,169 
3,828 

10.562 

13.670 
9.579 
3.195 

275 

3,819 

244 

1.421 

543 

3.530 

160 

811 

354 

321 

354 

645 

1,577 

2,908 

324 

1,880 

844 

2,965 

2,145 

939 

751 

3,407 

4.293 

6,657 
5,975 
5,346 
6,626 
7,4fil 
3,999 
7,023 
6,724 
8,1.55 
8,975 
10,203 
9,678 
3,504 
3,571 
7,346 
6,619 
7,102 
7,.356 
2.975 
9.425 
9,116 
7.187 
2.164 

8,149 

9,310 

4.086 

6.949 

1.305 

7.091 

6,969 

4,793 

11,908 

11,657 

14,549 

12,531 

4,768 

3,436 

5,720 

9,546 

12,668 

11,223 

5,915 

16,889 

17,393 

13,986 

4, .538 

419 
4,841 

3 

370 

4 

2,367 

5 

6 

882 
4,837 

7  . .    .  ■ 

599 

8 

9    

290 
1,327 

10 

496 

11 

55l 

12 

13 

14 

1,034 
2,127 
4,003 

15 

488 

ifl 

2,945 

17 

18 

19 ; 

1,264 
4,325 
2,687 

20 

21 

1,471 
1,239 

22 

4,80n 

23 

5,740 

Total 

1)9.545 

292,4,52 

45.098 

244.502 

153,923 

34,534 

153.187 

217,089 

49,102 

QUEENS. 


Total . 


6.719 

12.632 

4.589 

13.182 

6,498 

13.648 

6,188 

18,107 

6,083 

18.419 

4,500 

13.275 

35,276 

94.263 

1,052 
1,131 
1.004 
741 
1,050 
1,207 
6.175 


13.039 

5.114 

736 

9.9250 

7.521 

12.500 

6.375 

740 

7,793 

8,217 

11.443 

4,340 

841 

9,377 

8.,576 

11.725 

11,274 

494 

8,147 

13.220 

14.318 

9,434 

652 

9..399 

13.570 

12.892 

8,068 

898 

7.708 

13,107 

1      75.917 

45,105 

4,301 

52.349 

64.317 

158 
122 
419 

1,042 

525 

228 

2.494 


RICHMOND. 


I 

5,591 
3,772 

9.273 
8.561 
17.834 

333 
379 

8.874 

6.466 

15.340 

5,451 
5.084 

205 
221 

7.012 
4.723 

6.303 
5.999 

308 

2 

343 

Tot.il 

9.363 

712 

10.535 

426 

11.73-^ 
438.941 

11.902 

648 

City  total 

345,636 

784.107 

131.441 

709,736 

389,807 

111,239 

561.980 

96,112 

NOTE    ON    THE    ABOVE    TABLE. 
ManhattaD  figures  are  complete,  but  unoffirial.  / 

Bronx,  Broolilyn,  Queena,  and   Richmond  figures  Inr  Governor  and  United  States  Senator  in  the 
hibition  columns  are  actually  those  tor  the  Socialist'  candidates. 

Queens  flsurcs  are  complete,  but  unofficial,  as  10  Prfeident  and  U.  S.  Senator. 


Pro- 
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REGISTRATION,    NEW    YORK    CITY,    OCTOBER,    1920. 

The  following  table  shows  the  registration  by  Asjacmbly  Ulstricls  for  the  entire  city: 
RECAPITULATION    FOR   SIX    DAYS. 


BOROUGHS. 

1916. 

1919. 

Sixth 
day. 
1920. 

Six 
days. 
1920. 

Boroughs. 

1916. 

1919. 

Sixth 
day. 
1920. 

Six 
days. 
1920. 

Manhattan . . 
Bronx 

279,658 

100,574 

269,785 

71,485 

386,601 
150,036 
407,129 
110,460 

109,999 
60,318 

158,290 
.^0,876 

503,257 
198,744 
4S9,334 
145.804 

Richmond , .  . 
Total 

17,235 

24,000 

10,774 

30,636 

Brooklyn 

Queens  ... 

738,737 

1,079,426 

459,257 

1,367,835 

MANHATTAN. 


.■ilSSEMBLY 

District. 


1.. 

2  . 

3.. 

4.. 

5.., 

6.. 

7... 

8... 

9  .. 
10..  . 
11.. 
12.. 
13.. 


Total 
1919. 


16,001 
11,933 
20,012 
9,922 
19,862 
11,910 
18,605 
11,626 
19,922 
17,821 
18,638 
21,250 
16,890 


Sixtli   day 
1920. 


6,314 
4,817 
9,693 
3,432 
9,349 
3,879 
8,441 
4,479 
9,843 
V,873 
8,377 
9.334 
S,073 


Six    days 
1920. 


19,222 
14,. 586 
24,779 
11,231 
25,092 
14,093 
24,754 
14,095 
28,748 
23,4,59 
23,389 
20,402 
23.212 


ASSEiMBLY 

District. 


14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22 

23. 


Total. 


Total 
1919. 


18,896 
19,468 
21,313 
14,162 
15,845 
16,265 
11,569 
14,727 
17,529 
21,815 


386,601 


Sixth  day 

Six   <laya 

1920. 

1920. 

8,444 

22,881 

7,982 

27,484 

8,644 

25,376 

5,331 

18,620 

6,731 

19,595 

7,668 

22,360 

5,176 

14,194 

7,568 

21,294 

8.123 

24,336 

10,428 

31,055 

169,999 


603,257 


BRONX. 


Assemble 
District. 

Total 
1919. 

Si.xi-Ii   day 
1920. 

Si.v   cKiys 
1920. 

ASSE.VBLr 

District. 

Total 
1919. 

Si.vtii  day 
1920. 

.SI.V   daya 
1920. 

I 

21,187 
24,769 
15,702 
15,596 
17,464 

I0,0.>6 
11,933 

6,558 
6,298 
7.787 

27,734 
31,568 
20,037 
20,.5S6 
23,771 

6 

15,597 
27,646 
22,675 

7,536 

7,583 

11,567 

20,174 

2 

7 

22,515 

3 

8 

31,759 

4     

5 

Total 

150,636 

69,318 

198,744 

BROOKLYN. 


asse.mbly 
District. 

Total 
1919. 

Sixth  day 
1920. 

Six   days 
1920. 

Assembly 
District. 

Total 
1919. 

Sixth  day 
1920. 

Six   days 
1920. 

1 

16,010 
17,623 
10,579 
16,864 
21,020 
16,234 
M,.521 
13,527 
19,201 
20,880 
24,308 
22,-575 
11,076 

6.020 

3.2r>9 

4,292 
6,873 
S.012 
5,770 
5,319 
5,313 
8,769 
7,912 
9,3.30 
8,987 
4,101 

18,346 
18.701 
12,034 
19.304 
25,212 
17.993 
lG,.i59 
14,489 
24,258 
25,100 
30,860 
25,364 
12,979 

14 

11,298 
14,017 
17,570 
20,514 
21,226 
11,239 
26,588 
23,928 
23,873 
12,468 

4,200 
5,760 
8,113 
7,811 
8,645 
4,346 
10,847 
9.988 
9,967 
4,556 

13,079 

2 

15 

16,405 

3    

16 

22,719 

4 

17 

25,368 

5     .            .        ... 

18 

27,055 

6                              •    • 

19 

14,138 

7     .    .    . 

20 

32,097 

8                         .    . 

21     

31,873 

9                         ... 

22 

30,378 

10                         

23 

15,023 

11 

12                   

Total 

407,129 

158,290 

480,334 

13 

QUEENS. 


assembly 
District. 

Total 
I9I9. 

Sixth   day 
1920. 

Six   da.vs 
1920. 

22,303 
20,362 
22,789 
27.127 

Assembly 
District. 

Total 
1919. 

Sixth  day 
1920. 

Six   days 
1920. 

1        

17,802 
16,434 
17,620 
19,384 

7,684 
7,059 
8,210 
9.142 

5 

19,210 
20,010 

9,937 

8,844 

27,942 

2    

6 

25,341 

Total 

4 

110.460 

50,876 

145,804 

RICHMOND. 


Assembly 
District. 

Total 
1919. 

Sixth  day 
1920. 

Six  days 
1920. 

Assembly 
District. 

Total 
1919. 

Sixth   day 
1920. 

Six    day.s 
1920. 

1 

13,806 

5,619 

16,721 

2 

10,794 

5,155 

13,915 

Total 

24.600 

10,774 

30,636 

ENROLMENT    BY    SEXES,    NEW   YORK    CITY. 

Manhattan— Dem.,  men,  131,829;  women,  60,158.     Rep.,  men,  84,715;  women,  47,964.    Soc.  men, 
12,787;  women,  6,391.     Proh..  men,  778;  women,  1,006.       Total  enrol.,    men,  259,252;    women,    127.251. 

Bronx — Dom.,  men,  53,615;  women,  24,317.     Rep.,  men,  27,296;  women,  13.659.     Soc,  men,  8,353; 
women,  5,490.     Proh.,  men,  296;  women,  372.      Total  enrol.,  men,   101,316;  women,   49.320. 

Brooklyn — Dem.,  men,   129,913;  women,  62,479.     Rep.,  men,   107,502;  women,  61,393.     Soc,  men, 
11440-  women,  6,778.     Proh..  men,  961;  women,  1,580.      Total  enrol.,  men,  266,596; 

Queena — Dem.,  men,  46,829;  women,  20,135.     Rep.,  men,  21,496;  women,  12,702. 
women,  933.    Total  enrol.,  men,-  74,201;  women,  35,507.  „  „  .„„      „  „no 

Richmond — Dem,,  men,  12,048;  women,  4,644.     Rep.,  men,  4,158;  women,  2.108.     Soc,  men,  20^ 
women,  89.    Proh.,  men,  160;  women,  271.    Total  enrol.,  men,  17,246;  women,  7,352. 


Soc, 

women,   140,127. 

Soc,  men,  2,208; 
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NEW    YORK    CITY    VOTE. 

PRES.  AND  GOV..  1916;  MAYOR.  1917.— MANHATTAN. 


Mayor.   1917.                                          | 

Pres. 

,    1916. 

Gov., 

1916. 

ASSEMBLY 
DISTKICTS. 

Hylan.  Dam. 

Bennett,  Rep. 

Mitchel,  Fu3. 

Hillquit,  Soc.  ] 

Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

Hu 
ghes, 
Rep. 

Sea- 
burj'. 
Dem. 

Whit- 
man, 
Rep. 

Civil'n 

Soldier 

CivU'n 

Soldier 

Civil'n 

Soldier 

Civirn 

Soldier 

1 

6,868 
4,118 
8,699 
2,661 
8,536 
2,187 
3,8-18 
2,715 
3,863 
4,024 
4,228 
8,650 
4,141 
6,261 
3,581 
7,019 
2.622 
4.197 
3.534 
3,824 
3.003 
4,401 
4.654 

325 
201 
492 
97 
492 
iOO 
312 
103 
260 
257 
225 
442 
243 
375 
251 
382 
112 
267 
204 
195 
206 
262 
291 

483 
312 
653 
86 
938 
381 
645 
292 
618 
562 
503 
576 
558 
596 
412 
478 
290 
312 
1,074 
402 
802 
499 
680 

23 

28 

52 

4 

03 
15 
64 
19 
75 
70 
56 
43 
71 
40 
48 
52 
12 
24 
100 
26 
86 
52 
55 

1,261 
1,303 
2,471 

328 
1.650 

831 
4.924 

994 
5.570 
5,322 
4.913 
1,832 
3,444 
1,683 
4,957 
1,389 
1,773 
1,399 
2,976 
1,257 
3,323 
4,057 
5,853 

40 

31 

105 

11 

95 

8 

320 

23 

302 

430 

253 

81 

205 

70 

430 

46 

41 

47 

112 

32 

142 

152 

210 

2,148 
2,948 
1,033 
3,878 
1.140 
3.827 
708 
4,347 
977 
852 
1,281 
1,821 
1,221 
2,833 
1,673 
4,004 
4,780 
2,647 
1,867 
1,342 
1,267 
1,391 
1,713 

74 
60 
45 

128 
23 
92 
30 

127 
33 
19 
41 
37 
43 
63 
57 
91 

141 
68 
81 
33 
40 
46 
46 

2,903 
4,314 
4,002 
3,541 
4,738 
2,486 
4,296 
3,678 
3,321 
2.871 
4.865 
3,721 
3,823 
4,330 
5,349 
4,221 
5,404 
4,063 
7,965 
3,844 
5.767 
3.888 
15.316 
2.889 
3.815 
4.081 
3.021 
2.677 
4.060 
4.237 
6,114 

2.057 
1,423 
2.045 
1.465 
1.688 
3.003 
2.081 
1,636 
1,967 
2,641 
2,388 
1,758 
2,172 
2,226 
6,821 
2,319 
5.675 
2.995 
7,36-1 
2,872 
6.680 
3.604 
15,041 
1.9II 
3.889 
2.816 
4.353 
2.216 
5,111 
4.185 
5.571 

2.737 
4.140 
3.906 
3.339 
4.466 
2.526 
3.960 
3.392 
3.055 
2.858 
4,566 
3,691 
3.582 
4.094 
5,169 
4,075 
5,145 
3,974 
7,573 
3.781 
5,418 
4,212 
14,527 
2.806 
3.586 
3.567 
2.838 
2.534 
^,073 
3;972 
5.617 

1.805 

2 

1.262 

3 

1.716 

4 

1.279 

5 

1.668 

6 

7 

2.687 
2.094 

8 

9 : 

10 

1.488 
1,927 
2.219 

11 

2.295 

12 

1.512 

13 

2.088 

14 

2.091 

15 

6.643 

16 

2.167 

17 

5,196 

18 

2.720 

19 

20 

7.097 
2.563 

21 

6.653 

22 

3.015 

23 

14.812 

1.620 
3,806 

Total 

107.634 

6,094 

12,152 

1,078 

63.563 

3,186 

49,758 

1,418 

In  Manhatt 
263;  Wallace.  S 

The  votes 
trlcts  24  to  31  ii 

an.  for  Mayor 
ngle  Taxer.  99 

for  President  a 
acluslve.  now  ii 

1917.  Colvin, 

nd  Governor.  1 
1  Bronx  Count 

Proh.,  177;  Seidel,  Soc.   Lab., 

916,  in  this  table,  include  dls- 

y. 

2,800 
4,308 
1,982 
4,766 
3,945 
5,534 

139.547 

111.926 

133.178 

105.963 

BROOKLYN. 


1. 

2. 

3. 
4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
'12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 


Total . 


4.953 
3.412 
4,709 
5,130 
5,433 
3,265 
5,445 
5,444 
4,912 
4,940 
5.514 
5,797 
3,524 
3,098 
5,579 
4,430 
3,993 
4,130 
3,240 
8,921 
4,557 
6,004 
2,107 


108,546 


285 
193 
211 
257 
330 
166 
293 
312 
331 
337 
383 
343 
173 
147 
275 
216 
287 
186 
148 
383 
286 
276 
123 


5,941 


1,109 

56 

1.134 

46 

VH.5 

38 

1,;^54 

51 

1,738 

KIO 

1.019 

01 

1.129 

65 

1.065 

43 

1.417 

83 

1.343 

116 

1.485 

88 

1,681 

84 

7K4 

26 

512 

17 

967 

35 

1.085 

63 

1.350 

95 

976 

63 

879 

26 

2.293 

77 

1.340 

87 

2.325 

8f 

531 

39 

28,301 


1.147 


2,407 
2,296 

747 
1,416 
2,883 
1.334 
1.559 

889 
2.899 
3.242 
4.446 
3.399 

625 

523 

984 
2,609 
3,535 
3,372 

545 
2,172 
6,003 
2,229 

856 


50,970 


149 
87 
28 
51 

108 
42 
43 
24 

111 

162 
^31 

108 

11 

8 

28 

96 

150 

103 
17 
78 

237 
58 
21 


1,951 


615 

3,247 

572 

2,137 

1,272 

4,130 

952 

540 

1,600 

790 

837 

1.278 

2.207 

3.142 

1.066 

2.005 

1.156 

3.182 

2.993 

3.555 

1,438 

4,775 

4,193 


47,68: 


18 
76 
19 
55 
39 
92 
16 
20 
38 
29 
24 
28 
55 
91 
35 
46 
41 
65 
71 
79 
37 
118 
106 


3,968 
3,948 
3.989 
4,570 
4,923 
3,915 
4,715 
4.392 
9,706 
5,055 
5.113 
6.433 
3,390 
3,660 
4.588 
11.796 
4.104 
9.980 
2.781 
3.555 
2.549 
9,568 
8,927 


3.741 
1,450 
1,513 
3,824 
6,355 
3,940 
2,673 
2,205 
8,298 
4,930 
4,918 
6,120 
3,086 
2,043 
2,9.50 

10,636 
5,675 

13,498 
4,144 
5,822 
2,017 

12,955 
6,882 


1.198      125.625    119.675      109.656    122.456 


3.460 
3.353 
3,547 
3.934 
4.372 
3,253 
3.924 
3.872 
8,265 
4,486 
4,561 
5,597 
2,928 
3,187 
4.036 
10.165 
3,771 
9,120 
2.736 
3.443 
2.129 
8.416 
7,101 


3.861 
1.567 
1.625 
3.925 
6.533 
4.055 
2.881 
2,321 
8.901 
5,105 
5,040 
6,498 
2,936 
2,031 
2,936 

11.301 
5.575 

13.651 
3,823 
5,628 
2,017 

12,947 
7.299 


BRONX. 


Total . 


6.819 
7.103 
3.301 
3.016 
3,313 
5.213 
4.361 
6,291 


39,417 


308 
421 
170 
160 
151 
243 
229 
393 


2,075 


844 
908 
407 
383 
402 
860 
523 


5,212 


364 


1,978 
3,223 
1,586 
1,517 
2,121 
1,967 
2,046 
4,273 


18,711 


33 
112 
41 

54 
47 
59 
54 
136 


536 


3,874 
3,567 
4,865 
4,967 
5,684 
1,701 
3,594 
1,506 


29.758 


76 
91 

107 
91 

118 
39 
66 
28 


616 


1.795 
14.069 

5.807 
14.023 
12.176 


47.870 


1.057 
11.514 

5,810 
11,583 
10,400 


40,364J 


1,629 
13,152 

5.712 
12.952 
11,751 


963 
10,778 

5,013 
10,936 

9.651 


45.196  37.346 


The  Bronx  gains  3  Assembly- 
men in  the  reapportionment. 


QUEENS. 

1 

6.366 
6.036 
5.778 
4.503 
5,403 
5,9.59 

259 
187 
234 
209 
273 
192 

'604 
930 
707 
921 
1.167 
1.283 

39        1  flni 

47 
32 
72 
152 
87 
58 

2.024 
3,033 
2,001 
1,160 
1,389 
3.538 

64 
70 
44 
44 
.44 
66 

6.639 

-  6.637 

9,608 

8.434 

A    QRV  I           a  AOit          A    fittt 

2 

31 

45 
69 
62 

58 

880 
2.133 
3,720 
2,896 
1.760 

5.490 
12.569 
11,252 

6,511 
9.443 
8.220 

5.012 
11.691 
10.791 

3 

4 

5 

6 

^I  ^1W 

OA    OTO 

'in  KQ^ 

OO    1  tA 

Total 

34.045 

1.354 

5.612 

304 

13.193 

448 

13.145 

332 

Queeos 

gains  2 

Assemt 

)lymen. 

Election  Returns.,  New  Vork  City. 
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RICHMOND. 


ASSEMBLT 
DISTRICTS. 


1 

4,648 

2...... 

3,859 

Total 

8.507 

Gr'd  city  total 


Mavoh,   1917. 


Hylan,  Dem. 


Civirn  Soldier 


293,149 


208 
135 


15,807 


Benuett,  Rep. 


Civil'ii  Soldier 


1,1M 
1.8-i6 


53.163 


8:' 
3.275 


Mltchel,  Fus. 


Civil'i)  Soldier 


1,6:!3 
1,191 


2,824 


149,260 


116 


6,230 


HlUqult,  Soo. 


Clvll'n 

Soldier 

711 

685 

7 
22 

1,396 

29 

141,739 


3,589 


PRES.,    1916. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


8,843 


353,203 
39,762 


Hu- 
?hea 
Rep. 


204 


313,441 


701.356 


Gov.,   1916. 


Sea- 
bury, 
Dem. 


7,574 


326,199 
20,922 


7,402 


305,277 


674.241 


Richmond  g.iins  one  AssemDlymaii  under  the  rpdlstrloting.     Hylan's  plurality,  158,486. 

The  total  civilian  and  soldier  vote  for  City  Comptroller  was — Crai?,  Dera.,  318,576:  Prendergast,  Rep. 
and  Fus.,  202,934;  Sievwman.  Poc,  123,821.  For  President  Board  of  Aldermen — Smith,  Dem.,  309,676;  Adamson, 
Rep.  and  Fus,,  211,590;  Cassidy,  Soc.,  122,092. 

For  Mayor,  1913,  the  total  vote  was— McCall,  Dem.,  233,919;  Mitchel,  Fus.,  358,181;  Russell,  Soc,  32,057. 

For  President,  1916,  Benson,  ,Soo.,  31,788;  Hanly,  Proh.,  1,028;  Reimer,  Soc.  Lab.,  1,333. 

For  United  States  Senator,  1916,  McCombs,  Dem.,  received  119,106  in  Manhattan,  40,044  in  the 
Bronx,  87,183  in  Brooklyn,  27,894  in  Queens,  and  7,471  in  Richmond — total,  281,698;  Calder,  Rep.,  got 
100,594  in  Manliattan,  35,192  in  the  Bronx,  13.5,193  in  Brooklyn,  31,556  in  Queens,  and  6,523  In  Richmond 
— total,  309,058.  giving  Calder  a  plurality  oi  27,360  over  McCombs:  Cannon,  Soc,  received  44,927  votes; 
Colvin,  Proh..   1,428;   Colby,   Ind.   L.-Prog  ,  6,684;  Gilhaus.  Soc.   Lab.,   2,455. 


VOTE  OF  CITV  OF  NEW  YORK  FOR  MAYOR,  1913. 


MANHATTAN  A  BRONX. 


Dis 


Mc- 
Call. 
Dem. 


Mitch- 
el, 
Fus. 


3,448 
3,581 
4,703 
2,888 
4,466 
1>361 
3,597 
2,367 
3,401 
1,850 
4,185 
4,524 
3,720 
3,935 
3,317 
3,478 
\2,968 
3,237 
4,469 


Rus- 
sell, 
Soc. 


2,305 
2,207 
2,049 
2,107 
2,415 
3,961 
2,885 
2,846 
2,225 
3,536 
2,982 
2,083 
2.295 
3,049 
6,639 
2,993 
6,520 
3,444 
8,936 


54 
-499 
229 
656 
103 
67 
143 
690 
159 
663 
157 
335 
97 
214 
133 
264 
227 
540 
382 


DiS 


20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

ri 


Mc- 
Call, 
Dem. 


3,134 

3,413 

2,917 

7,508 

2,7.59 

2,510 

2,354 

2,330 

2.14 

2,801 

4,699 

2,538 

7,4.56 

3,881 

6,473 

6,683 


129,113 


Mitch- 
el, 
Fus. 


3,291 
7,328 
3,800 

15,989 
2,201 
4,564 
4,533 
3,886 
2,534 
5,619 
5,993 
7,626 

14,351 
6,374 

13.804 

10,854 


178,224 


Rus- 
sell, 
Soc 


711 

332 

890 

646 

595 

146 

909 

72 

315 

146 

638 

420 

1,422 

859 

2,044 

1,016 


17,383 


BROOKLYN. 


Dis 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
13 
19 


Mc- 
Call, 
Dem. 


2,906 
3,355 
3,861 
2,904 
2,640 
1,977 
3,553 
3,456 
5,430 
3,282 
3,116 
3,798 
2,949 
2,946 
3,794 
6,019 
2,289 
5,114 
2,264 


Mitch- 
el, 
Fu3. 


4,365 
2,245 
2,131 
4,883 
7,578 
5,280 
3,613 
2,932 
9,252 
5,53: 
5,628 
7.368 
3,611 
3,092 
3.828 
11.524 
6,764 
12,557 
3,965 


Rus- 
sell, 
Soc. 


159 
127 
68 
401 
232 
806 
165 
148 
598 
162 
160 
244 
332 
299 
259 
555 
231 
397 
899 


DiS 


20 
21 
22 
23 

T'l 


Mc- 
Call, 
Dem. 

2,377 
1,393 
4,807 
3,596 


77.826 


Mitch- 
el, 
Fua. 


6,056 

2,918 

13,709 

8,243 


137.074 


Rus- 
sell. 
Soc. 


563 

824 

1,725 

2,201 


11,560 


1 

2 
3 
4 

T'l 


QUEENS. 


1,466 
4,877 
6, 1.54 
4,600 


20,097 


5,762 

5,811 

11,832 

10,874 


557 

430 

1,516 

362 


34,279       2,865 


RICHMOND. 


T'l. 

G'd 
T'l. 


6,883i      8,604| 


249 


233.919 


358.1811    32,057 


1.025:  Reimer,  Soc.  Lab.,  1,333. 
Colvin,  Proh.,  1.426;  Colby.  Ind. 


For  President,  1916,  Benson,  Soc,  received  31,787  votes;  Hanly.  Proh., 
For  United  States  Senator,  1916,  Cannon,  Soc.  received  44,924  votes 
L.-Prog.,  6,646;  Gillhaus,  Soc  Lab.,  2,454. 

VOTE  FOR  MAYOR  OF  GREATER  NEW  YORK. 

In  1901,  Shepard,  D..  received  in  Manliattan  and  Bronx,  156,631:  Brooklyn,  88^858;  Queens,  l^,^™:  Rich- 
mond 6  009  total  al  boroughs,  265,177.  Low,  F.,  Manhattan  and  Bronx,  162.298;  Brooklyn,  I'i •625;  Queens, 
13  118-  Richmond  6  772;  total,  all  boroughs,  296,813.  Manlerre,  P.,  in  Manhattan  and  Bronx,  617:  Brooklyn, 
601-  Quwns?74:  Rictoond,  72;  total,  all  boroughs,  1,264.  Keinard,  S.  L  Manhattan  and  Bronx  4,323 
Brooklyn,  1638  Queens,  181;  Richmond,  71;  total,  all  boroughs,  6.213.  Hanford,  S.D,  Manhattan  and 
Bronx  6  409-\Brooklyn,  2,692:  Queens,  613;  Richmond,  120;  total,  all  boroughs,  9.834.     Grand  total,  5.9.301. 


1903. 


McCIellan,  D. 

Low,  Fus 

Furman,  S.  D. 
Hunter,  S.  L. . 
McKee,  Proh . 


Man- 
hat' n& 
Bronx. 


188,681 

132,178 

11,318 

3,540 

376 


Brook- 
lyn. 

Que'ns 

Rich- 
mond. 

102,569 

101,251 

4,529 

1,411 

396 

17,074 

11,960 

976 

178 

47 

6,458 

6,697 

133 

76 

50 

Total 


314,782 

252,086 

16,956 

5,205 

869 


Grand  total . . .. . .  589,898 


1905. 


McCIellan,  D... 

Ivlna,  R 

Hearst,  M.O.L. 


Man- 
hat'n& 
Bronx. 


140,264 

64,280 

,    123,292 


Brook- 
lyn. 


68,788 
61,192 
84,835 


Que'ns 


13,228 

7,213 

13.706 


Rich- 
mond 


6,127 
4,499 
3,096 


Total . 


228,407 
137,184 
224,929 


Grand  total 590,520 


Gaynor,  D  . . .  . 
Bannard,  R.,  F. 
Hearst,  C.A.L.. 
Cassidy,  S .  .  . . 
Hunter,  S.  L. .  . 
Manierre,  P'U.. 


1909. 


Man- 
hat' n& 
Bronx. 


134,075 

86.497 

87,155 

6,811 

313 

302 


Brook- 
lyn. 


91,666 

73,860 

49,040 

3,874 

369 

363 


Que'ns 


17,570 

11,907 

15,186 

1,004 

56 

112 


Rich- 
mond. 


7,067 

5,040 

2,806 

79 

18 

89 


Total . 


250,378 

177,304 

154,187 

11,163 

1,256 

866 


Grand  total . . 595,159 


1913. 


Mitchel,  Fus.. 
McCall,  Dem. 
Russell,  S. ..  . 
Walters,  S.  L. 
Raymond,  P . 


Man- 
hat'n& 
Bronx. 


178,224 

129,113 

17,383 

952 

412 


Brook- 
lyn. 


137,074 

77,826 

11,560 

538 

587 


Que'ns 


34,279 

20,097 

2,865 

129 

118 


Rich- 
mond. 


1,604 

1,883 

249 

28 

96 


Totaf. 


358.181 

233,919 

32,057 

1,647 

1,213 


Grand  total 627.017 
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Election  Returns  by  States. 


NORTH    CAROLINA. 


Counties. 


Alamance. . 
Alexander. . . 
Alleghany. . . 

Anson 

Ashe 

Avery 

Beaufort. . . 

Bertie 

Bladen.  .  .  . , 
Brunswick.  , 
Buncombe.  . 

Burke 

Cabarrus, . . . 

Caldwell 

Camden.  .  . . 
Carteret .... 

Caswell 

Catawba. .. . 
Chatham.  .  . 
Cherokee.  .  . 
Chowan. . . . 

Clay 

Cleveland... 
Columbus. .. 

Craven 

Cumberland 
Currituck. .  . 

Dare 

Davidson. . . 

Davie 

Duplin 

Durham. .  , . 
Edgecombe.. 

Forsyth 

Franklin. . . . 

Gaston 

Gates 

Graham .... 
Granville.  .  . 

Greene 

Guilford 

Halifax 

Harnett 

Haywood .  . . 
Henderson . . 

Hertford 

Hoke 

Hyde 

Iredell 

Jackson 

Johnston. . . . 


President, 

GOVBRNOB, 

President. 

1920. 

1920. 

1916. 

Cox, 
Dem. 

Hard- 

Mor- 

Park- 

Wil- 

Hu 

ing, 

ris, 

er, 

son, 

Shes, 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

5,255 

4,619 

5,274 

4,624 

2,476 

2,278 

2,045 

2,643 

200 

2,643 

954 

1,187 

1,409 

1,201 

1,417 

1,187 

796 

611 

3,175 

433 

3,310 

422 

2,046 

301 

3,431 

3.800 

3,628 

3,800 

1,898 

1,939 

397 

2,503 

403 

2,497 

360 

1,1.53 

3,522 

2,266 

3,559 

2,212 

1,957 

1,274 

1.S40 

212 

1,886 

147 

1,461 

116 

1,939 

1,064 

1,991 

1,010 

1,261 

631 

1,253 

1,362 

1,311 

1,381 

810 

989 

10,167 

8,017 

10,412 

8,005 

4,229 

3,830 

3,262 

3,592 

3,314 

3,566 

1,621 

1,474 

4.418 

5,148 

4,394 

5,226 

2.080 

2.311 

2,931 

3,298 

2,9.53 

3,223 

1,725 

1,659 

540 

142 

565 

116 

368 

86 

2,0/0 

2,315 

2,094 

2,292 

1,165 

1,246 

1,239 

505 

1,250 

496 

849 

538 

5,404 

5,935 

5,424 

0,912 

2,569 

2,621 

3,186 

2,9U6 

3.219 

2,895 

1,839 

1,501 

1,761 

2,506 

1,762 

2,474 

1,382 

1362 

1,091 

209 

1.129 

162 

610 

91 

753 

9(1 

763 

9i3 

400 

45.) 

5,181 

2,953 

5.116 

2,978 

2,764 

1.497 

3,111 

1,783 

3,313 

1,655 

2.143 

1,327 

3.413 

731 

3,464 

604 

1.780 

.542 

3.233 

1,972 

3,316 

1,849 

1.971 

1217 

1,000 

86 

974 

69 

945 

87 

825 

632 

846 

624 

4?0 

363 

4.797 

5,960 

4,907 

5.844 

2,675 

2,801 

1,624 

2.591 

1,634 

2, .=183 

910 

1.245 

3,398 

2,397 

3,432 

2,704 

1,824 

1,627 

4,646 

3,550 

4,706 

3,494 

2.463 

1,837 

3,343 

24 

3,395 

292 

2.028 

135 

8,123 

6,792 

8,250 

6,759 

4,115 

3,585 

2,742 

589 

2,786 

552 

2,057 

396 

7,148 

5,803 

7,220 

5,749 

3,019 

2,542 

796 

327 

812 

294 

826 

309 

614 

915 

655 

916 

476 

460 

2,622 

833 

2,662 

793 

1,713 

648 

1,649 

439 

1,664 

427 

1,066 

294 

9,615 

7.920 

9.594 

7,788 

4,616 

3,670- 

3,429 

524 

3,540 

413 

2,312 

299 

3,919 

3.311 

3,902 

3,318 

1,992 

1.603 

4,229 

3,000 

4,227 

2,£62 

2,403 

1,523 

2,496 

3,337 

2,525 

3,604 

1,166 

1,795 

1,104 

221 

1,165 

210 

977 

209 

1,266 

160 

1,266 

156 

780 

110 

1,134 

530 

1,170 

475 

840 

277 

6,470 

4.402 

6,351 

4,419 

3,335 

2,073 

2.385 

2,355 

2,398 

2,354 

1,306 

1,288 

6,0J0 

5,588 

8.076 

5,336 

3.468 

2,857 

Counties, 


Jonea 

Lee 

Lenoir 

Lincoln 

Macon 

Madison. .  .  . 

Martin 

McDowell.. . 
Mecklenbui'g 
Milchell .... 
Montgomery 

Moore 

Nash 

X  wHanovei 
Xortham'ton 

Onslow 

Orange.  .  .  . 
Pamlico.  .  . 
Pasquotank . 
Pender .  .  .  :  . 
Perquimans. 

Person 

Pitt 

Polk 

Randolph.  .  . 
Richmond.. . 
Robeson.  .  .  . 
Rockingham 

Rowan 

Rutherford. . 
Sampson. . . . 
.Scotland. .  .  . 

Stanly 

.Stokes 

Surry 

Swain 

Transylvania 

Tyrrell 

Union 

Vance 

Wake 

Warren 

Washington. 

Watauga 

Wayne 

Willces 

Wilson 

Yadkin 

Yancey 


Total . 


President.    Governoh,    President, 
1920  1920.  1916. 


Cox. 
Dem. 


904 
2,,3z7 
2,560 
3,331 
2,177 
1,340 
2,561 
2,809 
11  313 

697 
2,321 

2  679 
4.031 
4,102 
2,305 
1„557 
1,993 
1,J86 
1,736 
1,580 
1,04.' 
1  646 
4,196 
1. 36 1 
5.110 

3  :34I 
6  183 
4,. 50  7 
6,421 
5,101 
2,426 
1,705 
3,843 
1,999 
3,547 
1,434 
1,542 

718 
4,168 
2,461 
8  020 
1,865 
1,116 
1,721 
4,794 
2,843 
3,496 
1,350 
2,280 


Hard 
ing. 
Rep 


38f 

1,143 

1,153 

3.137 

2,050 

3,616 

530 

2,561 

3,421 

2,153 

2,304 

2,297 

1,556 

7)2 

165 

853 

1,737 

1,008 

507 

599 

487 

1,566 

864 

1,326 

6.297 

1.124 

2,220 

3,605 

4,888 

4,015 

5,353 

306 

4,312 

2,928 

5,170 

2,239 

1,680 

532 

1,404 

816 

3,653 

295 

971 

2,631 

2.822 

6,451 

1,374 

3,301 

2,596 


Mor- 
ris 
Dem 

999 
2,319 

2,r 

3,326 
2,101 
1,3.30 
2.577 
2,821 
II  221 

736 
2.305 
2,708 
4.072 
4,342 
2,329 
1,587 
2,08! 
1,291 
1,816 
1,611 
1,057 
1,629 
4,156 
1,387 
5,066 
3.219 
6,185 
4.469 
6,427 
5,092 
2.428 
1,671 
3,901 
2,001 
3,569 
1,418 
1,549 

717 
4,025 
2,459 
8,145 
1,891 
1,115 
1,753 
4,847 
2,884 
3,530 
1,350 
2,306 


Park- 
er, 
Rep. 


328 

1,155 

1,024 

3,127 

2,037 

3,609 

496 

2,563 

3.360 

2,235 

2,309 

2,242 

1,518 

472 

126 

822 

1,786 

1.011 

'417 

672 

480 

1.582 

834 

1,349 

6,243 

1,1.34 

2,111 

3,592 

4,853 

4,002 

5,3.33 

296 

4,273 

2,899 

5,173 

2,252 

1,659 

535 

1,499 

804 

3,349 

244 

971 

2,600 

2,776 

6,453 

1,296 

3,295 

2,574 


305,447  232,847  308,151  230,175  168.383  120,890 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


712 
1,054 
1,666 
1,521 
1,146 

972 
1,472 
1,274 
4,508 

462 
1,222 
1,337 
2,189 
2,355 
1,518 
1,197 
1,230 

710 
1,177 

970 

645 

953 
2,8.39 

679 
2,747 
1,553 
2,894 
2.316 
3,053 
2,445 
1,369 

938 
2,110 
1,569 
2,029 

829 

821 

416 
2,662 
1,451 
4,627 
1,217 

651 
1,141 
2,625 
1,632 
2,052 

879 
1,373 


233 

573 

RM- 

1.369 

1,069 

1,965 

281 

1,218 

1,257 

1,298 

1,196 

1,047 

826 

492 

45 

785 

1,158 

527 

270 

400 

288 

917 

719 

750 

3,031 

650 

1,453 

1,957 

2,329 

1,871 

2.727 

137 

1,941 

1,852 

2,977 

1,128 

841 

392 

702 

558 

2,461 

227 

486 

1,352 

1,446 

3,470 

730 

1,721 

1,082 


Pres.  (1920),  Debs,  Soc,  446. 

Pres.  (1916),  Benson,  Soc,  609;  Hanly,  Proh.,  53. 

U.  8.  Sen.  (1920),  Overman,  Dem.,  310,504;  Holton,  Rep.,  229,343. 


PAST  VOTE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


1872 
1872 
1876 
1878 
1880 
1882 
1884 
1884 
1886 
1888 
U. 


(Gov.),  Dem., 
(Pres.).  Dem., 
(Pres.),  Dem., 
(Cong.),  Dem, 
(Pres.),  Dem., 
(Cong.  Large) 
(Pres.),  Dem., 
(Gov.),  Dem., 


96,731:  Rep.,  98,630. 
70,092;  Rep.,  94,783. 
125,427;  Rep.,  108,419. 
,  68,263;  Rep.,  53,369. 
124,204;  Rep.,  115,878;  Or.,  1,136. 
,  Dem.,  111,763;  Rep.,  111,320. 
142,952;  Rep.,  125,068;  Pro.,  454. 
143,249;  Rep.,  123,010. 
(Ch.  Jus.),  Dem.,  117,428;  Rep.,  94,079. 
(Pres.),  Dem.,  147,902;  Rep.,  134,784;  Pro. 
L.,  32. 


2,789; 


1888  (Gov.),  Dem.,  147,925;  Rep.,  133,475. 

1890  (Ch.  Jus.),  Dem.,  142,316;  Rep.,  99,987. 

1892  (Pres.),  Dem..  132,951;  Rep.,  100,342;  Pop.,  44,736; 

Pro.,  2,636. 
1894  (Ch.  Jus.),  Dem.,  127,593;  Rep.  and  Pop.,  148,344. 
1896  (Gov.),  Dem.,  145,216;  Rep.,  154,052;  Pop.,  30,932. 
1896  (Pres.),  Fus.,  174,488;  Rep.,  155,222;  Gold.  D., 

578;  Pro.,  675;  Nat.,  247. 
1898  (Judge),  Dem.,  177.449;  Rep.,  159,511. 
1900  (Gov.),  Dem.,  186,650;  Rep.,  126,296;  Pro.,  358. 
1900  (Pres.),  Dem.,  157,752;  Rep.,  133,081;  Peo.,  830; 

Pro.,  1,086. 
1902  (Jus.  Sup.  Ct.),  Dem.,  132,339;  Rep.,  71.275. 


1904  (Gov.),  Dem.,  128,761;  Rep.,  79,,505;  Pro.,  237; 

Soc,  109. 
1904  (Pres.),  Dem.,  124,121;  Rep.,  81,442;  Peo.,  819; 

Pro..  361;  Soc,  124. 
1908  (Pres.),  Dem.,  136,995;  Rep.,  114,937;  Pro.,  360; 

Soc,  337. 
1908  (Gov.),  Dem.,  145,102;  Ret).,  107,760;  Soc,  310. 
1910  (Aud.),  Dem.,  140,531;  Rep.,  94,017. 
1912  (Pres.),  Dem.,  144,507;  Rep.,  29,319;  Prog.,  69,130; 

Soc,  1,025;  Pro.,  117. 
1912  (Gov.),  Dem.,  149,975;  Rep.,  43,625;  Prog.,  49,930; 

Soc,  944. 
1914  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  121,342;  Rep.,  87,101. 
1916  (Pres.),  Dem.,  168,383;  Rep.,  120,890;  Soc,  509; 

Pro.,  53. 
1916  (Gov.),  Dem.,  167,161;  Rep.,  120.157;  Soc,  509. 

LIMITATION  ON  GOVERNOR'S  TERM. 
Under  the  North  Carolina  Constitution,  the  Gov- 
ernor is  elected  lor  a  term  of  four  years,  and  Is  not 
eligible  for  that  office  for  more  than  four  years  in 
any  term  of  eight  years,  unless  he  becomes  Governor 
by  having  been  Lieut.-Governor  or  President  ol  the 
State  Senate, 
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NORTH    DAKOTA. 

VOTE  FOR  PRESIDENT,  1920. 


Counties, 


Adams . . . 
Barnea .  . . 
Benson . . . 
Billings.  . 
Bottineau 
Bowman . 
Burke .... 
Burleigh . 

Cass 

Cavalier. 
■  Dickey... 
Divide . . . 
Dunn. , ,. 

Eddy 

Emmons. 

Foster 

Golden  Valley 
Grand  Forks. 

-Grant 

Griggs 

Hettinger .... 


Hard- 

ing, 

Cox, 

Debs, 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Soc. 

1,377 

347 

45 

5,155 

1,101 

165 

3,545 

673 

130 

786 

59 

12 

3,459 

964 

1,192 

321 

195 

1,911 

448 

335 

4,310 

890 

392 

10,881 

2,P52 

375 

3,783 

964 

31 

2.822 

754 

156 

2,389 

495 

120 

1,962 

428 

48 

1,525 

578 

116 

2,896 

243 

22 

1,583 

371 

50 

1,169 

283 

62 

7,6;f6 

2,544 

154 

2,245 

289 

1,739 

520 

83 

1,846 

327 

40 

Counties. 


Kidder 

LaMoure.. . 

Logan 

McHenry . . 
Mclntosli . . 
MeKenzle.  . 
McLean  . . .  , 

Mercer 

Morton .... 
MountJ'ail . . 

Nelson 

Oliver , 

Pembina. . , 

Pierce 

Ramsey . . . . 
Ransom  . . . , 
Renville... , 
Richland . . , 

Rolette 

Sargent .... 
Sheridan . . . 


Hard 
ing, 
Rep. 


855 
,004 
,589 
,532 
,783 
,524 
,724 
,796 
,612 
,785 
,127 
956 
,928 
,102 
,991 
,010 
,828 
,669 
,129 
,786 
776 


Cox, 
Dem. 


336 
645 
•144 
848 
79 
499 
748 
171 
632 
774 
501 
92 

1,405 
293 
937 
783 
512 

1,347 
635 
673 
134 


Debs, 
Soc 

108 
214 

11 
389 

23 

645 
88 
87 

421 
74 
50 
28 
89 

104 
75 

125 
77 

176 

105 


COUNTIES. 


Sioux .... 
Slope .... 
Stark .... 

Steele  

Stutsman . 
Towner . . . 

Traill 

Walsh  . . . . 

Ward 

Wells.  .  .  . 
Williams . 


Hard- 

fog, 

Cox, 

Rep. 

Dem. 

776 

163 

1,142 

235 

3,541 

532 

2,222 

339 

5,505 

1,405 

2,190 

473 

3,676 

523 

4,470 

1,990 

6,119 

2,289 

3,100 

467 

3.753 

1.336 

160,072 

37,422 

Debe, 
Soc. 


115 
30 
50 

229 

70 
192 
698 

672 

8,283 


Governor  (1920),  Lynn  J.  Frazler, 
Rep.-Non-Partiaan,  116,934;  J.  F.  T. 
O'Connor,    Denf?-Ind..    112,292. 

United  States  Senator  (1920).  Dr. 
E.  F.  Ladd.  Rep.-Non-Partlsan, 
130,098;  H.  H.  Perry,  Dem.-Ind., 
87,006. 


NORTH  DAKOTA— VOTE  FOR  PRESIDENT,   191G. 


COUNTIES. 


Adams . . . 
Barnes. . . 
Benson. . . 
Billings... 
Bottineau. 
Bowman. . 
Bui'ke .... 
Burleigh.  . 

Cass 

Cavalier. . 
Dickey .  .  . 
Divide.... 
Dunn.  .  .  . 

Eddy 

Emmons. . 
Foster .... 
Golden  Val'y 
Grand  Forks 
Grant ..... 

Griggs 

Hettinger . 
Kidder .  .  . 
La  Moure. 
Logan. . . . 
McHenry . 
Mcintosh. 
MeKenzle. 
McLean.  . 


President, 

Governor, 

1916. 

1918. 

Wil- 

Hu 

Ben- 

Han- 

Fra- 

son, 

ghee. 

son, 

ly. 

zier, 

Doyle 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Soc. 

Proh. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

532 

469 

6.3 

11 

669 

322 

1,678 

1,467 

75 

34 

1.715 

1.114 

922 

1,210 

109 

29 

1,089 

702 

276 

306 

36 

5 

265 

118 

1,471 

1,294 

329 

36 

1,676 

788 

685 

374 

88 

4 

650 

373 

922 

51S 

197 

14 

865 

424 

1,267 

1.182 

129 

22 

1,431 

1,096 

3,303 

3,093 

157 

73 

2,150 

2.882 

1,149 

1,502 

68 

8 

1,009 

1.050 

920 

1,037 

99 

13 

989 

766 

950 

707 

126 

11 

820 

369 

1,028 

566 

46 

4 

822 

418 

650 

505 

89 

12 

644 

302 

609 

1,090 

25 

2 

719 

352 

662 

549 

14 

10 

580 

491 

697 

499 

63 

10 

414 

574 

2.814 

2,159 

125 

50 

1,814 
1,068 

2,259 
492 

668 

521 

59 

27 

777 

360 

661 

856 

67 

11 

652 

402 

650 

604 

134 

23 

904 

314 

990 

1,045 

141 

20 

1.387 

562 

260 

567 

51 

6 

411 

88 

1,456 

1,394 

200 

37 

1.740 

728 

270 

950 

7 

1 

650 

161 

1.316 

692 

185 

16 

1.184 

465 

1,210 

1.0.54 

247 

20 

1.458 

936 

COUNTIES. 


Mercer 

Morton 

Mountrail. . . 

Nelson 

Oliver 

Pembina. . . . 

Pierce 

Ramsey .  .  .  . 
Ransom  .  .  .  . 
Renville.  .  .  . 
Richland  — 

Rolette 

Sargent 

Sheridan. . . . 

Sioux 

Slope 

Stark 

Steele 

Stutsman.  . . 

Towner 

Traill 

Walsh 

Ward 

Wells 

Williams. . . 


Total. 


President, 
1916. 


Wil- 

eon, 

Dem. 


55,206 


Hu 
ghes. 
Rep. 


730 
2.785 

740 
1.013 

346 
1.459 

703 
1.169 
1.093 

632 
2,097 

600 
1,051 

807 

232 

516 
1,409 

676 
1,614 

665 
1,423 
1,670 
1.743 
1.226 

903 


53.471 


Ben- 
son, 
Soc. 


52 

299 

231 

77 

48 

16 

74 

90 

45 

119 

41 

132 

67 

25 

24 

91 

57 

71 

109 

77 

72 

126 

301 

48 

495 


5.716 


Han- 

ly, 

Proh. 


997 


GOVERNOR, 

1918. 


Fra- 
zier. 
Rep. 


690 

1,488 

1,341 

929 

457 

1,022 

829 

978 

1,128 

959 

1,581 

831 

873 

674 

262 

525 

822 

870 

1,672 

753 

1,104 

1,514 

2,049 

1,134 

1,580 


54.517 


Doyle 
Dem. 


236 
846 
480 
633 
121 

1,242 

477 

980 

528 

■    277 

1,440 
437 
808 
171 
284 
305 
831 
422 

1,242 
422 
900 

1,641 

1,697 
538 
861 


36.733 


Initiative  and  Referendum  Amendment   (1918),  for,  47,447;  against,  32,598. 

Public  Ownership  of  Industries  (1918),  for,  46,830;  against,  32.574.       ,  ^  .      ^,        „^  ,      ,  ,.  „  »t„„^„k». 
The  above  and  other  amendments  to  the  State  Constitution,  adopted  by  the  people  at  the  November, 
1918,  election,"  were  signed  by  the  Governor  and  put  in  force  on  Jan.  22,  1919. 

PAST  VOTE  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA. 
(U.  B.  Dakota  to  1884.) 

1904  (Gov.),  Dem.,  16,744;  Rep.,  47,828;  Pro.,  1,388; 


Ind.,  290. 
Ind.,  54. 


2.189;  Rep..  4.597. 
2.413;  Rep.,  6.199. 
8.493;  Rep.,  10.455. 
(Cong.),  Dem.',  9,340;  Rep.,  18,796 
(Cong.),  Dem.,  9.034;  Rep..  38,151 
(Cong.),  Dem.,  3,352;  Rep..  28,906 
(Cong.),  Dem.,  15,540:  Rep.,  23.290. 
(Gov.),  Dem.,  12,733;  Rep.,  25,305. 

■  Dem.,  12,604;  Rep.,  19,053;  F.  A.,  4.821. 
FUS.,  18,995;  Rep..  17.236. 
Pop.,  17,700;  Rep.,  17.519;  Pro.,  899. 
Dem.,  8.188;  Rep.,  23,723;  Pop.,  9,354. 
Dem.,  20,686;  Rep.,  26,335;  Pro.,  358. 
Fus.,  19,496;  Rep..  27.308. 
Fus.,  22.275;  Rep.,  34,052;  Pro.,  560; 
Soc!  D.,  425;  Peo.  213. 
1900  (Pres.).  Fus..  20.519 
Soc.  D.,  528;  Pop..  110. 
1902  (Gov.),  Dem.,  17,566;  Rep.,  31,621;  Soc.  1,139. 
1904  (Pres.).  Fus.,  14,273;  Rep.,  52.595;  Soc,  2,005 
Pro.,  1,137;  Pop.,  165. 


1874 
1876 
1878 
1880 
1882 
1884 
1886 
1889 
1890 
1892 
1892 
1894 
1896 
1898 
1900 


(Cong.),  Dem., 
(Cong.),  Dem., 
(Cong.),  Dem., 


(Gov.), 
(Gov.), 
(Pres.). 
(Gov.). 
(Pres.). 
(Gov.), 
(Gov.), 


Rep.,  35,891;  Pro.,  731; 


Soc,  1,700. 

1906  (Gov.),  Fus.,  34,420;  Rep.,  29,359;  Soc,  975. 
1908  (Pres.),  Fus.,  32,885;  Rep.,  57,680;  Soc,  2,421; 

Pop.,  165;  Ind.,  38:  Pro.,  1,549. 
1908  (Gov.),  Fus.,  49,346:  Rep.,  47.093:  Soc,  490. 
1910  (Gov.),  Dem.,  47,003;  Rep..  45.015. 
1912  (Pres.).  Dem..  29.555;  Rep..  23,090;  Prog.,  25,726; 

Soc.  6,966;  Pro,,  1.243. 
1912  (Gov.).  Dem.,  31,544;  Rep.,  39,811;  Pro.,  9,406: 

Soc,  6,835. 
1914  (Gov.),  Dem.,  34,809;  Rep.,  44,260;  Soc,  5,188; 

Prog.,  3,817. 
1914  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem..  29,918;  Rep..  48.583;  Prog., 

2,597;  Soc,  5,468.  .,      .  , 

1916  (Pres,),  Dem.,  55,206;  Rep.,  53,471;  Soc,  5,716; 

Pro.,  997. 
1916  (Gov.),  Dem.,  20,351;  Rep.,  87.665;  Soc,  2,615. 
1916  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem..  40,988;  Rep.,  57,714;  Soc-, 

8,472. 
1918  (Gov.),  Dem.,  36,733;  Rep.,  54,517. 
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OHIO. 


Counties. 


Adams. ... 

Alleu 

Ashland .  . 
Ashtabula. 
Athens .  .  . 
Auglaize. .  . . 
Belmont. . . . 

Brown 

Butler 

Carioll 

Champaign.. 

Clark 

Clermont .  . . 

•Clinton 

Columbiana. 
Coshocton. . . 
Crawford . . . 
Cuyahoga. . . 

Darke 

Defiance. . . . 
Delaware . . . 

Erie 

Fairfield 

Fayette 

Franklin..; . 

Fulton 

Gallia 

Geauga 

Greene 

Guernsey . . . 
Hamilton . . . 
Hancock . . , . 
Hardin .  . . . . 

Harrison 

Henry 

Highland.  .. 

Hocking 

Holmes 

Huron 

Jackson 

Jefferson . . . . 

Knox 

Lake 

Lawrence . . . 
Licking 


PRESIDENT, 

1920. 


Cox, 
Dem. 

4,194 

11,658 
5,705 
5,413 
6,523 
4,792 

13,347 
5,317 

16,437 
1,755 
4,775 

14,097 
6,245 

9!^4 
5,617 
8,467 

70,518 
8,459 
3,723 
5,241 
4,831 
8,610 
3,812 

48,452 
2,049 
2,562 
1,081 
4,016 
6,888 

77.598 
6,386 
5,817 
2,473 
2,829 
5,654 
4,082 
3,211 
4,398 
4.878 
8,064 
6,361 
2,711 
3,955 
10,679 


'ing^'lDebs, 


4,974 

13,978 
5,951 

14,099 

11,016 
6,752 

14,761 
4,009 

14,998 
4,392 
7,285 

19,869 
6,857 
6,947 

16,846 
6,154 
7,082 
148,857 
9,552 
5,987 
7,700 
8,755 
7,572 
5,446 

59,691 
6,111 
5.388 
3,722 
8,600 
8.764 

112,590 
9,746 
8,071 
5,053 
5,738 
7,570 
4,335 
2,065 
9,348 
5,949 
13,0.38 
8,178 
7,465 
7,616 

11,924 


President, 
1916. 


30 
429 

99 

684 

353 

207 

1,079 

41 

1,924 

J02 

68 
561 
104 

36 
1,128 
268 
269 
11,018 
126 
176 

36 
442 
107 

40 

1,835 

108 

42 

43 
166 
463 
6,611 
249 
110 

52 
113 

37 
109 

47 
154 

98 
705 

68 
141 
128 
361 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

2.887 
7.905 
4,000 
5,306 
4,101 
4.124 
7,911 
3,959 

10.806 
1,672 
3,338 
8,848 
4,247 
2,602 
7.788 
4,269 
6.014 

71,533 
6,180 
3,359 
3.754 
5.152 
6.172 
2,616 

34,103 
2,507 
2,577 
1,215 
2,913 
4,312 

51,990 
5,416 
4.304 
1,911 
3,252 
3.964 
2.907 
2.846 
4.136 
2,922 
5.250 
4.578 
2,596 
2,821 
8.183 


Hu 
ghes. 
Rep. 


2,819 
6,713 
2,534 
6,608 
5,554 
2,763 
7,526 
2,227 
5,850 
2,086 
3,695 
8.715 
3.549 
3,620 
8.118 
2,831 
2,673 

51,287 
4,322 
2,565 
3.461 
4,170 
3,380 
2.772 

24,107 
2,933 
2,860 
1,806 
4,458 
1.228 

64.030 
4.268 
4.119 
2,517 
2,482 
3.727 
2.357 
955 
4.048 
3,116 
6,658 
3,646 
2.8S7 
4,363 
5.935 


Ben- 
son, 
Soc. 


107 

411 

97 

569 

338 

246 

1,387 

45 

1.625 

61 

70 

538 

106 

52 

999 

284 

215 

5,662 

115 

97 

49 

317 

111 

67 

1,172 

69 

67 

43 

209 

776 

3,739 

211 

113 

50 

91 

60 

134 

43 

139 

127 

500 

96 

106 

165 

268 


Counties. 


Logan. . . . 
Lorain. . . . 
Lucas.  .  .  . 
Madison. .  .  . 
Mahoning. .  . 

Marion 

Medina 

Meigs 

Mercer 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Morrow.  .  .  . 
Muskingum. 

Noble 

Ottawa 

Paulding . , , . 

Perry 

Pickaway . . . 

Pike 

Portage 

Preble 

Putnam.  .  .  . 
Richland. . . 

Ro.ss 

.Saudusky.  .  . 

Scioto 

Seneca 

Shelby 

Stark 

Summit 

Trumbull .  . 
Tuscarawas. 

Union 

Van  Wert . . . 
Vinton. .    . . 

Warren 

Washington . 

Wayne 

Williams. .  .  . 

Wood 

Wyandot. .  . 


President, 
1920. 


President, 
1916. 


Cox, 
Dem. 


Hard- 
ing, 
Rep. 


Debs, 
Soc. 


4,904 
8,640 

30,452 
3,769 

14,941 
8,065 
3,120 
3,606 
4.404 
8,076 
3,861 

38,433 
2,1,57 
2,858 
9,437 
2,909 
2,867 
2,739 
5,917 
5,645 
2,799 
5,405 
4,933 
4,673 
9,349 
7,063 
5,295 
7,682 
8,175 
5,642 

18,437 

27,857 
6,815 
10.167 
3,286 
4,899 
2,124 
3,956 
6,21 
7,751 
4,183 
4,965 
4,443 


Total 780,037  1182022 


8,521 

18,125 

52,449 

5,397 

29,736 

n,.320 

6,846 

6,541 

5,692 

13,122 

2,825 

40,493 

4,127 

4,484 

13,862 

4.197 

4,336 

4,549 

7,685 

5,273 

3.075 

8,231 

6,258 

5,157 

10,940 

9,330 

8,933 

11,871 

10,064 

5,452 

37,483 

43,721 

17,343 

11,908 

6,344 

7,495 

2,559 

7,464 

9,279 

8,932 

7,000 

12,042 

4,.560 


54 

716 

5,782 

17 

1,811 

144 

131 

174 

42 
557 

46 

4,947 

134 

34 
357 


76 

411 

19 

30 

301 

36 

64 

417 

128 

230 

594 

243 

80 

3,629 

1,736 

1.073 

831 

34 

93 

49 

68 

373 

193 

149 

260 

19 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


.  3,483 
,7,658 
30.779 
2,667 
13,013 
5,273 
2,984 
2,628 
3,803 
5,582 
3,322 
24,339 
1,833 
2,345 
6,328 
2.175 
3,347 
2,313 
3,860 
3,820 
2.091 
4,269 
3,387 
4,294 
6,985 
5,151 
5,264 
4,808 
6,451 
3.801 
15,316 
19,343 
6,091 
7,608 
2,747 
3,753 
1,433 
2,937 
5,267 
5,930 
3,552 
5,796 
3,250 


Hu 

ghes, 
Rep. 


57,147  604,361  514,858 


4,345 
6,868 

16.711 
2.809 

11,256 
4,261 
2,754 
3,184 
2,065 
5,772 
1..504 

19.683 
2,136 
2,062 
7,597 
2.290 
1,793 
2,647 
3,953 
2,629 
1.616 
3,142 
2.881 
2,243 
4.f 
4,857 
3,557 
6,356 
4,301 
2.352, 

14,159 

11,593 
6.16" 
5,401 
3,187 
3,803 
1,420 
3,610 
4,745 
3,676 
3,132 
5,034 
2,078 


Ben- 
son, 
Soc. 


45 

464 

3,000 

16 

741 

264 

111 

189 

55 

433 

51 

2,613 

105 

39 

376 

32 

46 

85 

381 

21 

29 

215 

59 

53 

343 

109 

132 

521 

320 

110 

1.506 

1,260 

684 

806 

47 

131 

53 

60 

335 

135 

131 

202 

33 


38,092 


The  Prohibition  Party  failed  to  secure  the  petition  that  the  Ohio  election  laws  require  for  aa  organiza- 
tion that  has  not  polled  at  least  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  vote  at  the  last  general  election,  and  for  that  reason 
there  was  neither  an  electoral  nor  a  State  ticket  of  the  party  on  the  ballot.  Only  274  scattering  Prohibition- 
ist votes  were  cast. 


Pres.    (1920),  Single  Tax,  2,153;   Proh.,  274. 

Pres.    (1916).   Hanly,   Proh.,   8,080. 

Gov.  (1920),  Donahey,  Dem.,  918,962;  Davis, 
Rep.,  1,039,835;  Hamilton,  Soc,  42,889;  Foote,  Single 
Tax,  1,497. 


Gov.    (1918),   Cox.,    Dem,    486,403;    Willis,    Rep. 
474,459. 

U.   S.   Sen    (1930),   Julian,    Dem.. 
Rep.,   1,134,953;   Strong,   Single  Tax, 


782.6.70; 
2,647. 


Willis. 


VOTE    FOR    JUDICIARY,    OHIO,    1920. 
Votes  for  candidates  for  Chief  Justice,  Judges  of  Supreme  Court,  long  term,  and  Judge  oJ  Supreme 
court,  short  term,  as  shown  by  the  official  returns; 


For  Chief  justice   of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Joseph   N.   Gottlieb 129,681 

C.  T.  Marshall 810,635 

Hugh  L.  Nichols 607,926 


For 


Judges    op    the    Supreme 
Court  (long  term). 

Dan  B.  Cull 407,045 

Frank  R.  Field 219,967 

G.  D.  Hersey 140,692 

Thomas  A.  Jones 791,606 

George  W.  Mannix  ]r 375,507 

Edward  S.  Matthias 820,853 

PAST  VOTE  OF  OHIO. 

1872   (Pres.),  Dem.,  241,484;  Rep..  281,852;  Pro.,  2,100; 
Lib.  Rep.,  2,837;  Dem.   (O'C),  1.163. 

1875  (Gov.),  Dem.'  292,273;  Rep.,  297.817;  Pro.,  2,593. 

1876  (Pres.),  Dem.,  323,182;  Rep. 
Gr..  3.057. 

1877  (Gov.),  Dem.,  271,625;  Rep. 

1879  (Gov.),  Dem.,  319,132;  Rep 
Pro..  4.145. 

1880  (Pres.l,  Dem.,  340.821;  Rep, 
Pro.,  2,616. 

1881  (Gov.).  Dem.,  238.426;  Rep 
Pro.,  16,59T. 


For    Judge     of    the     Supreme 
Court  (short  term). 

Coleman  Avery 400,696 

George  Cook 237.556 

Benson  W.  Hough 736,494 


330,698;  Pro.,  1,636; 


249,105;  Pro 
336,261;  Gr. 


4,836. 
9,072; 

375,048;  Gr.,  6.456; 

312.735;  Gr..  6,330; 


316,874;  Rep  ,  297,759;  Gr., 

Rep.,  317,164;  Gr.,  2.949; 

Rep.,  391.599; 

400.082;  Gr., 

3.59,381;  Gr., 

Rep.,  341,095; 


1882  (Sec.  St.).  Dem., 
5,345;  Pro..  12,202. 

1883  (Gov.),  Dem.,  359,693; 
Pro.,  8.363. 

1884  (Sec.  St.),  Dem.,  380.275; 
3„580;  Pro.,  8.785. 

1884  (Pres.),  Dem.,  368,286;  Rep., 
Pro..  11,269. 

1885  (Gov.),  Dem.,  341,830;  Rep., 
Pro..  28,081. 

1886  (Sec.  St.),  Dem..  329.314; 
2.010;  Pro.,  28,982. 

1887  (Gov.),  Dem.,  333,205;  Rep.,  356.534;  Lab.,  24,711; 
Pro.,  29,700. 


Gr., 

5,170; 

2,001: 

Gr., 


Election  Returns  by  States. 
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OKLAHOMA. 


I  COUNTIES. 


PRESrDENT, 
1920. 


Cox, 

Dem. 


Hard- 
ing, 
Rep. 


Adair 

Alfalta 

A-toka 

Beaver .... 
BecliUam .  . 

Blaine 

Bryan 

Caddo 

Canadian . . 
Carter. . .  . . 
Cherokee.  . 
Choctaw.. . 
Cimarron.  . 
Cleveland. . 

Coal 

Comanche. . 
Cotton.  . . . 

Craig 

Creek 

Custer 

Delaware .  . 
Dewey .... 

Ellis 

Garaeld . . . 
Garvin ... 

Grady 

Grant .... 

Greer 

Harmon.  . 
Harper .  .  . 
Haskell.. . 
Hughes.. . 
Jackson. . . 
Jefferson . . 
Johnston .  . 

Kay 

Kingfisher. 
Kiowa. . . . 
Latimer .  .  . 
Le  Flore.  . 
Lincoln. . . 
Liogan .... 

Love 

McClaln.. 
McCurtain 
Mcintosh . 
Major. .  .  . 
Marshall. . 
Mayes. . . . 
Murray . . . 
Muskogee . 

Noble 

Nowata . . . 
Okfuskee.. 
Oklahoma. 
Okmulgee. 
Osage .... 
Ottawa.  .  . 
Pawnee. . . 
Payne. . . . 
Pittsburg . 
Pontotoc . . 
Potta'atomie 
Puslunataha 
Roger  Mills . 

Rogers 

Seminole. . . . 
Sequoyah. . . 

Stephens 

Texas 

Tillman 

Tulsa 

Wagoner  — 
Washington. 
Washita. . . . 

Woods 

Woodward . . 


1,560 
1,350 
2,103 
1.068 
2,343 
1,292 
4,496 
3,581 
3,274 
6,003 
1,859 
2,529 
460 
2.3&3 
1,797 
2,988 
2,2G2 
2,903 
5,406 
2,263 
1,240 
967 
842 
3,656 
4,096 
4,370 
1,879 
1,850 
1,120 
751 
2,192 
3,581 
2,694 
2,821 
2,119 
4,543 
1,743 
2,519 
1,200 
3,757 
2,968 
2,210 
1,650 
2,310 
2,598 
2,635 
780 
1,589 
1,987 
1,418 
6,378 
1,467 
1,699 
1,643 
11,797 
4,492 
3,80 
3,92: 
1,981 
3,240 
5,364 
3,800 
5,314 
1,365 
2,450 
937 
1,860 
2,503 
2,814 
1,397 
2,640 
9,994 
1,376 
2,122 

1,542 
1,441 


Total 215,521  243,415  148,115 


2,020 
3,004 
2,077 
1,963 
1.743 
2,782 
3,127 
4,818 
3,873 
3,555 
2,522 
2,088 

626 
2,280 
1,748 
3,286 
1,810 
3,091 
7,928 
3,224 
2,059 
1,735 
1,786 
6,615 
2,915 
3,412 
3,204 
1,019 

C35 
1,404 
2,672 
2,976 
1,340 
1,728 
1,945 
5,949 
3,314 
2,646 
1,410 
4,928 
5,254 
4,606 

711 
1,728 
1,959 
2,353 
1,920 
1,487 
2,447 
1,359 
5,159 
2,465 
2,678 
1,764 
15,314 
5,368 
4,567 
5,269 
2,982 
4,578 
5,363 
2,365 
5,357 
1,863 
2,8.50 
1,189 
3,389 
3,192 
2,038 
1,750 
1,540 
14,494 

1,431 
2,065 
4,102 
2,818 

2.482 


President, 
1916. 


WJl- 

son, 
Dem. 


Hu 

ghes, 
Rep. 


1,190 

1,390 

1|479 

1,382 

1.850 

1,214 

2,974 

a,735 

2.200 

2,949 

1,594 

1,915 

387 

1,753 

1,418 

2,130 

1,500 

1,901 

3,496 

1,771 

1,223 

992 

960 

2,347 

2,697 

3,243 

1,699 

1,675 

1,091 

798 

1,486 

2,187 

2,096 

1,739 

1.724 

2,340 

1,361 

2,279 

950 

2,576 

2,2.")3 

1,701 

1,125 

1,541 

U763 

1,743 

762 

1,352 

1^74 

1,305 

4(004 

1,346 

1,355 

1,337 

7,971 

2,406 

2,052 

1,875 

1,491 

2,140 

3,441 

2,418 

3,276 

1.059 

1,143 

1,900 

t,444 

1,632 

2,343 

1,349 

2,250 

4,497 

1,040 

1,839 

2,107 

1,417 

1,130 


1,010 

1,378 
925 
917 
527 

1,339 

L,267 

2.272 

1,590 

1,013 

1,379 

957 

238 

885 

824 

1,221 

685 

1,647 

2,820 

1,507 

837 

796 

983 

2,854 

804 

1,272 

1,513 

365 

147 

662 

976 

1,'219 

409 

493 

756 

2,482 

1,728 

1.017 

603 

1.940 

3,387 

2,270 

266 

680 

795 

898 

946 

449 

1,229 

458 

2,532 

1,243 

1,822 

660 

5,291 

1,860 

1,527 

1,642 

1,396 

1,767 

1,914 

911 

2^042 

645 

538 

1.435 

872 

1,179 

607 

"807 

625 

3,857 

799 

1,727 

958 

1,358 

1.092 


Ben- 
.son, 
Soc. 


98,299 


212 
471 
524 
433 
889 
678 
757 

1,112 
422 
935 
273 
614 
138 
579 
566 
790 
366 
189 

1,281 
595 
221 
891 
590 
632 

1,001 
819 
294 
480 
255 
40S 
477 
791 
684 
621 
671 
373 
417 

1.101 
330 
641 

1,097 
552 
364 
492 
643 
552 
636 
618 
226 
350 
324 
214 
178 
573 

1,215 
754 
420 
215 
528 
833 
886 
936 
1.119 
449 
565 
531 
921 
515 
1.077 
295 
367 
849 
299 
317 
703 
473 
605 


Han- 

ly. 

Proh. 


45,212 


7 

69 

10 

43 

8 

37 

8 

56 

43 

6 

8 

11 

8 

18 

18 

20 

6 

6 

32 

41 

7 

27 

28 

57 

19 

18 

73 

4 

2 

15 

5 

2 

13 

8 

5 

115 

25 

25 

10 

10 

31 

63 

2 

2 

9 

8 

33 

5 


OREGON. 


6 

14 

20 

7 

8 

77 

15 

8 

13 

33 

60 

22 

16 

29 

4 

7 

16 

11 

8 

17 

17 

14 

31 

3 

41 

15 

51 

36 

1.675 


President.  1920. 

Phes. 

,  1916. 

COUNTIES. 

Hard- 
lug, 

Cox, 
Dem. 

Wfit- 
kfns. 

Debs, 

Soc. 

Wil- 
son, 

Hu 
ghefl. 

Rep. 

Proh. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Baker 

3.495 

2,173 

80 

182 

3,897 

2,541 

Benton 

3,752 

1,709 

87 

82 

2,488 

2,902 

Clakamas. .  . 

6,928 

3,664 

174 

669 

5,334 

6,349 

Clatsop 

Columoia.  .  . 

3,498 

1,672 

49 

400 

2,239 

2,668 

2,007 

939 

56 

175 

1,451 

2,023 

Coos 

3.272 

2,289 

94 

681 

3,352 

3,209 

Crook 

872 

532 

18 

42 

2,699 

1,675 

Curry 

599 

279 

9 

91 

512 

541 

Deschutes  .  . 

1,649 

1,066 

45 

230 

*    .    •    ■ 

Douglas.  .  .  . 

4,402 

2,375 

73 

341 

3,679 

3,922 

Gilliam 

821 

494 

13 

19 

870 

557 

Grant 

1,310 

500 

IS 

78 

1,210 

941 

Harney 

Hood  River. 

1,026 

475 

16 

76 

1,239 

872 

1,449 

755 

61 

126 

1,188 

1,314 

Jackson 

4,382 

2,464 

136 

247 

4,874 

3,538 

Jeffer.son  .  .  . 

623 

297 

36 

37 

904 

581 

Josephine.  .  . 

1,606 

828 

35 

100 

1,656 

1,660 

Klamath. . . . 

2,742 

900 

38 

165 

1,853 

1,631 

LaliC 

1,136 

346 

17 

58 

971 

793 

Lane 

7,714 

3,991 

214 

456 

5,880 

7,253 

Lincoln 

1,229 

663 

26 

137 

915 

1,167 

Linn 

4,693 

3,152 

183 

266 

4,675 

4,524 

Mallieur.  .  .  . 

2,352 

1,074 

49 

126 

1,937 

1,682 

Marion 

8,798 

3,822 

288 

325 

5,699 

8,316 

Morrow .... 

1,186 

450 

25 

59 

830 

748 

Multnomah 

44,806 

27,517 

887 

3,505 

35,755 

41,458 

Polk 

2,709 

1,718 

98 

125 

2,844 

2,899 

Sherman . . . 

893 

423 

13 

31 

747 

717 

Tillamook... 

1,664 

825 

50 

165 

1,175 

1,547 

Umatilla. , .  . 

4,979 

3,258 

106 

194 

4,600 

3,664 

Union 

2,826 

2,464 

72 

159 

3,086 

2,253 

Wallowa.  .  .  . 

1,564 

861 

45 

94 

1,960 

1.198 

Wasco 

2,698 

1,426 

53 

121 

2,287 

2,243 

Washington. 

4,947 

2,238 

133 

261 

3,363 

4,888 

Wheeler .... 

797 

227 

15 

11 

570 

629 

Yamhill 

4,102 

2,346 

2M 

144 

3,342 

4,010 

Total 

143,5921  80,019 

3,595 

9,801 

120,087 

126,813 

Women  voted  in  Oregon,  in  1916,  for  President. 
Pres.    (1920),  Soc.-Labor,  1,515. 

OREGON— U.    S.    SENATOR,    1920. 


Pres.  (1920),  Debs,  Soc,  25.638. 

Gov.    (1918),    Dem.,  104,132;     Rep.,    82,86.5 
Sen.    (1920).   Ferris,    Dem..   217,677;   Harreld, 
247,824. 


U.   S. 
Rep., 


COUNTIES. 

Cham- 
ber- 
lain. 
Dem. 

Stan- 
fleld. 
Rep. 

Hayes, 
Ind. 

Slaugh- 
ter, 
Soc. 

Sven- 

aon, 

Ind.-L 

Baker 

2,838 

2,550 

123 

134 

59 

Benton 

2,268 

3,161 

70 

56 

21 

Clackamas . . . 

4,379 

6,041 

250 

562 

102 

Clatsop 

2.473 

2,794 

87 

255 

93 

Columbia... . 

1,220 

1,709 

57 

106 

54 

Coos 

2,704 

2,742 

90 

375 

90 

Crook 

607 

470 

21 

23 

3 

Curry 

394 

458 

12 

76 

5 

Deschutes 

1,439 

1,109 

55 

153 

52 

Douglas 

2,797 

3,449 

113 

206 

44 

Gilliam 

648 

695 

14 

14 

4 

Grant 

.       806 

1,035 

22 

51 

17 

Harney 

901 

635 

23 

39 

11 

Hqfld  River.. 
JacKSon 

1,133 

1,102 

57 

84 

U 

3,257 

3,487 

112 

184 

45 

Jefferson 

455 

461 

14 

28 

13 

Josephine .... 

959 

1,38,5 

51 

77 

17 

Klamath 

1,417 

1,864 

49 

101 

54 

Lake 

560 

934 

16 

52 

13 

Lane 

4,586 

6.537 

211 

250 

,50 

Lincoln  

938 

#1,013 

40 

104 

?? 

Linn 

3,815 

4,064 

110 

205 

37 
22 

Malheur 

1,517 

1,814 

78 

90 

Marlon 

5,132 

7,224 

228 

297 

Morrow 

629 

1,010 

118 

48 

Multnomah.. 

33,103 

36,067 

1,779 

2,356 

17 
G 
24 
41 
39 
11 
22 
62 
1 
43 

Polk 

2,166 

2,314 

69 

86 

Sherman 

558 

706 

11 

26 

Tillamook.  .  . 

1,138 

1,360 

36 

105 

Umatilla 

3.997 

3.969 

104 

134 

Union 

2,110 

2,210 

96 

145 

Wallowa 

1,159 

1,246 

44 

Wasco 

1,74(1 

2,229 

44 

81 

Washington . . 

2,837 

4,199 

116 

20! 
8 

Wheeler 

325 

648 

25 

Yamhill 

Total 

2,878 

3.599 

112 

118 

100,133 

116,696 

4,456 

6.949 

1,782 

ne 


Election  Returns  by  States: 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


VOTE  FOR  PRESIDENT,   1920. 

VOTE    FOR   PRESIDENT. 

1916. 

Counties. 

Hard- 
ing, 
Rep. 

Cox, 
Dem. 

Debs, 
Soc. 

Wat- 
kins, 
Proh 

Chris- 
t'nsen 
F.-L. 

COUNTIES. 

Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

Hu 
ghes. 
Rep. 

Ben- 
son, 
Soc. 

Han- 

ly, 

Proh. 

Rel- 
mer. 
InCB. 

Adams 

5,323 

138.908 

8,995 

11,691 

5,800 

22,221 

15,035 

11,947 

14,130 

10,467 

19,629 

1,364 

7.900 

7,615 

18,129 

4,615 

9,615 

4.303 

6.238 

10.032 

8.579 

26,094 

34.126 

5,267 

19,465 

20,186 

993 

8,376 

1,292 

4,253 

5,232 

8,616 

7,970 

2,112 

40,593 

29.549 

9.448 

8,778 

18,032 

49,419 

10,570 

7.8;» 

11. .575 

3.872 

3,278 

31.963 

2.296 

.U,227 

17,288 

3,787 

307,825 

1,319 

4,036 

30,259 

2,751 

12,436 

1,620 

6,572 

9,718 

3,305 

7,718 

7,791 

18,514 

5,164 

27,077 

3,203 

19,879 

3,852 

40,278 

3,262 

4,771 

2,594 

18,361 

5,668 

2,825 

6,867 

3,829 

6,961 

497 

5,030 

4,142 

7,004 

3,487 

5.987 

2,976 

6,965 

4,175 

6,455 

11,990 

9,602 

2,093 

6,311 

13,358 

389 

5,020 

1,231 

5,592 

1,784 

1,936 

3,060 

1,443 

24,581 

9,521 

2,720 

3,016 

10.863 

23.473 

6.853 

2,505 

4,823 

2,400 

3,396 

12,239 

1,872 

9,086 

9,854 

2,314 

90,151 

880 

1,106 

18,746 

964 

2,912 

1,061 

2,905 

1,258 

1,1.55 

2,669 

2,180 

8,827 

1,589 

,12,845 

^^,247 

14.396 

85 

16,262 

220 

1,164 

80 

5,674 

389 

161 

405 

214 

834 

9 

280 

75 

277 

126 

657 

259 

81 

423 

92 

628 

697 

.  178 

1,833 

1,204 

58 

177 

11 

51 

64 

354 

386 

13 

971 

636 

854 

246 

829 

1,891 

695 

328 

1,009 

156 

33 

1,180 

21 

508 

1,797 

20 

17,305 

36 

251 

1,313 

56 

490 

10 

80 

60 

38 

283 

312 

1,157 

69 

3,338 

25 

603 

81 

3,670 
427 
816 
189 
288 
582 
943 
224 

1,103 
635 
130 
86 
485 
599 
406 

1,163 
228 
363 

1,419 
476 
776 
670 
390 

2,801 
770 
320 
246 
24 
124 
199 
947 
437 
54 
746 
797 

1,.586 
301 
262 
555 

1,470 
699 

1,677 
124 
114 
303 
77 
299 
590 
86 

1,831 
-31 
342 
356 
34 
492 
122 
320 
613 
128 

1,032 

1,669 
836 
229 

1,866 
200 
754 

6 

1,312 

84 

101 

736 

24 

4,671 

19 

42 

25 

2,603 

3 

40 

52 

37 

22 

948 

111 

14 

33 

68 

419 

153 

30 

87 

81 

2 

33 

13 

2 

441 

131 

83 

6 

125 

29 

50 

55 

311 

190 

34 

36 

102 

15 

3 

106 

5 

71 

37 

28 

1,208 

6 

13 

168 

4 

67 

1 

15 

-    11 

2 

38 

10 

268 

6 

166 

4 

27 

3,963 
52,833 
3,590 
5,805 
3,263 
19,267 
7.002 
3,655 
7,491 
4,.544 
9,416 
4.51' 
4.090 
4,120 
8,514 
3,269 
6,180 
2,967 
5,785 
5,814 
6,432 

11,483 
7,742 
2,180 
9,641 

10,416 
463 
5.336 
1,199 
3,930 
2,181 
2,398 
3,253 
1,497 

15,727 

10,016 
3.966 
3.821 

11,920 

19,999 
6,610 
3.161 
6,390 
1,965 
3,348 

13,658 

1,530 

.11,000 

9,333 

2,348 

90,800 

971 

1.733 

13.396 
1,249 
2,957 
1.037 
3.145 
2,294 
1,272 
3,938 
2,628 
7,747 
2,019 

13,829 
1,414 

16,314 

3,290 
77,483 
6.024 
6.864 
3.729 

11.937 
9.893 
6.178 
9,280 
5,458 

10,688 

713 

4,275 

4,392 

11,845 
2,595 
5,676 
2,794 
3,013 
5,487 
5,296 

13,954 

16,315 
2,829 
8,833 
9,838 
617 
5,674 
802 
2,096 
3,806 
4,887 
4,332 
1,254 

17,658 

20,292 
5,134 
5,876 

10,588 

25,348 
6,010 
4,300 
5,866 
2,105 
1,456 

20,431 
1,068 
9,610 
8,722 
2,575 
194,163 
598 
2,386 

17.806 
1,797 
6,008 
888 
3,891 
5,347 
1,902 
3,856 
3,413 

10,367 
2,869 

15,283 
1,698 

12,276 

82 
7,815 
316 
904 
238 
3,146 
491 
200 
238 
211 
725 

15 
179 
122 
204 
175 
816 
344 
116 
526 
167 
841 
212 
225 
1,000 
849 
110 
325 

11 

67 
169 
381 
445 

32 
598 
551 
602 
211 
890 
1,249 
1,087 

87 
425 
777 
217 
721 

16 

457 

1,012 

30 
4,716 

14 
243 
909 

48 
527 

21 

28 

91 

44 

553 

346 

1,056 

52 
2,591 

41 
730 

184 
2,052 

364 
526 

112 
393 
519 
707 
172 
1,351 
593 

25 
138 
146 
295 
278 
624 

82 
272 
590 
421 
470 
464 
163 
1,035 
425 
113 
276 

11 

83 
163 
808 
341 

24 
764 
1,117 
680 
320 
300 
575 
728 
348 
766 
,    95 

65 
257 

48 
588 
305 

50 
874 

20 
179 
239 

20 
306 

74 
263 
316 

57 

1,060 

749 

587 

197 

1,017 

74 
1,268 

Allegheny 

Armstrong 

Beaver 

Allegheny 

Armstrong 

81 
2 
4 

Bedford 

Bedford            

Berks 

Berks 

Blair                      .  .  . 

26 

Blair 

30 

Bradford 

Br:\(lf(>rd 

2 

Bucks 

Bucks 

4 

Butler 

Butler 

3 

Cambria 

Cambria 

Cameron 

g 

Cameron 

Carbon 

2 

Centre 

Centre      

Ciieater 

6 

Clarion. 

1 

Clearfield 

Clearfield  

3 

Clinton 

Clinton 

3 

Columbia 

I 

Crawford 

Crawford               .  .  . 

3 

Cumberland 

Dauphin 

Cumberland 

3 

4 

Delaware 

1 

Elk 

Elk 

2 

Erie 

Erie 

21 

Fayette 

Favette      

1 

Forest 

Forest 

9 

Franklin...  . 

Franklin..-. 

Fulton 

Greene 

Huntingdon 

Indiana        

1 

Fulton 

Greene 

1 

Huntingdon 

Indiana 

"3 

Jefferson 

Jeffer.son 

Juniata 

Lackawanna 

2 

Juniuta 

1 

Lackawanna 

TiSiioiister 

11 

20 

Laurence. ... 

Lawrence 

Lebanon 

3 

IjCbmou 

IjCh  igh 

Lehigh     

4 

T-uzerne 

Luzerne 

Lycoming 

McKean 

Mercer 

8 

Lycoming. . , 

g 

McKean 

3 

Mercer 

4 

Mifflin 

MifHin      

1 

Monroe .  , . 

Monroe    

Montgomery 

Montour , . . 

Montgomery 

Montour      

5 
1 

Northampton 

Northumberland.  .. 
Perry 

Northampton 

Northumberland..  , 

4 

13 
1 

Philadelphia 

Pike 

Philadelphia 

Pike 

48 

Potter 

Potter 

Schuylkill 

Snyder 

Schuylkill 

7 

2 

Sullivan . .  . 

Sullivan 

Susquehanna 

Tioga 

Susquehanna 

Xioga       

3 
4 

Union 

Union 

Venango 

Warren 

1 

Venango 

3 

Warren ...    . 

5 

Washington 

Wavne . 

Wasliington 

W^ayne         

2 
1 

Westmoreland...    . 

Wyoming 

York....      ... 

Westmoreland 

WvominE 

17 
1 

York 

10 

Total 

1218215  503,202 

70,021 

42.612 

15,642 

521,784 

703,734 

42,637 

28,525 

417 

Gov.    (1918),  Macauley,  Single  Tax,  1,075. 
Pres.   (1920),  Cox,  Soc.-Lab.,  753;  Macauley,  Single  Tax,  803. 

U.   S.   Sen.    (1920),   Penrose,   Rep.,   1,067,989;     Farrell,   Dem.,   484.362;   Mrs.   Leah 
132,610;   Wilson,   Soc,   67,316;   Wheeler,   Lab.,   27,392;  Jennings,  Single  Tax,  2,110, 


C.    Marion,    Proh., 


PAST  VOTE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


1872  (Pres.).  Dem..  212,041;  Rep.,  349,589;  Proh.,  1,630. 

1875  (Gov.),  Dem.,  292,145;  Rep.,  304,175;  Proh..  13.244. 

1876  (Pres.),  Dem.,  366.204;  Rep.,  384,148;  Gr.,  7,204; 
Proh.,  1.318. 


1878  (Gov.).  Dem., 
Proh.,  3,759.  • 

1880  (Pres.),  Dem., 
Proh.,  1,939. 


297,137;  Rep..  319,490;  Gr.,  81,758; 
407,128;  Rsp.,  414,704;  Gr.,  20,668: 


Election  Returns  by  States. 


Ill 


RHODE  ISLAND. 


PRESIDENT, 
1920. 

President, 

1916. 

Counties. 

Hard- 
ing, 
Rep. 

Cox, 
Dem. 

Debs, 
See. 

Wat- 
kins, 
Proh. 

Wil- 
son, 
Dem . 

Hil 
Rlies, 
Hep. 

Bristol 

Kent 

Newport. . . . 
Providence. . 
Washington. 

3,626 
7,284 
9,435 
Sn,618 
6,510 

1,611 

3,112 

2,628 

45,7CS 

,    1,943 

63 

147 

532 

3,533 

76 

54 
25 
51 
347 
33 

510 

1.292 
2,632 
2.932 
31,314 
2,224 

1,574 
4,038 
4,003 
32,408 
2,837 

Total 

107.463 

55.062 

4,351 

40,394 

44,858 

SOUTH    DAKOTA. 


Prea.  (1916)  Bensun,  Soc,  1,914;  Hauiy,  Proh., 
470;  Reimer,  Soc.  L  ,  180.,  ^„     „  ,,. 

Gov.  (1920),  San  Souci.  Rep.,  109,138;  SuUivan, 
Dem.,  55,963;  Sherwood,  Soc,  3,299;  McDermott, 
Soc.  Lab.,  449. 


PAST  VOTE  OF  RHODE  ISLAND. 


1872"  (Pres.),  Dem 
1876  (Pres.),  Dem., 

60. 
1878  (Gov.),  Dem. 
1880  (Pres.),  Dem., 

20. 
188!   (Gov.),  Dem. 
1882   (Gov.).  Dem, 


,  5,329;   Rep.,   13.665. 
10,712;  Rep.,  15,787;  Gr., 


63;  Proh., 


8,255 
10,779 


Rep.,  11,4.54. 

Rep.,  18,195;  Gr..  236;  Proh., 


4,756;  Rep., 
5,311;  Rep. 


10,849. 
10,056;  Gr.,  120. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


I     PKESIDENT,  1920. 


COUNTIES. 


Abbeville . ; . 
Aiken.  ..... 

Allendale  . , 
Anderson .  . 

Bamberg 

Barnwell. . . . 
Beaufort .... 
Berkeley .... 
Calhoun .... 
Charleston. . 
Cherokee. .  . 

Chester 

Chesterfield . 
Clarendon.. . 
Colleton .... 
Darlington. . 

Dillon 

Dorchester. . 
Edgeneld . .  . 
Fairfield.  . .  . 
Florence. . .  . 
Georgetown. 
Greenville. . . 
Greenwood. . 
Hampton .  . . 

Horry 

Jasper 

Kershaw. . . . 
Lancaster . . . 
Laurens.  .  . . 

Lee 

Lexington. .. 

Marion 

Marlborough 
McCormick . 
Newberry . . . 

Oconee 

Orangeburg.. 

Pickens 

Richland .... 

Baluda 

Spartanburg. 

Sumter 

Union 

WlUiamsbu'g 
York 


Cox, 
Dem, 


868 

1,649 

440 

2,489 

688 

721 

265 

548 

631 

2,929 

1,771 

1,237 

2,066 

902 

990 

1,262 

1,003 

874 

976 

737 

1,763 

245 

4,409 

1,568 

623 

1,709 

219 

1,156 

1,633 

2,283 

734 

1,813 

808 

960 

557 

2,015 

1,249 

2,526 

955 

2,434 

1,111 

4,584 

1,150 

2,162 

895 

1,583 


Hard- 
ing, 
Ind. 
Rep. 


13 


134 


Hard- 
ing, 
Reg. 
Rep. 


25 
15 
24 
34 
354 
24 
22 
14 


15 
79 
22 
124 
15 


47 


Total 63,490    366 


28 
62 

252 
50 

295 
3 

156 

185 
4 
12 
35 


PRESIDENT,  1916. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


900 
1,750 


2,609 

820 

1,454 

376 

457 

66? 

1,929 

1,271 

1,182 

1,883 

894 

974 

1,462 

972 

716 

959 

726 

1,912 

470 

3,384 

1,636 

852 

1,638 

243 

989 

1,426 

1,895 

779 

2,060 

1.010 

1,071 

637 

1,719 

885 

2,641 

1,139 

2,283 

1,227 

4,503 

1,3.57 

1,476 

1,213 

1,393 


Hu 
ghes, 
Rep. 


21 

.C5 

6 

41 

129 

13 

17 

3 

18 

31 

5 


14 
1 

14 

14 

31 

3 

2 

2 

19 

59 

159 

7 

292 

1 

112 

142 

6 

57 

23 


2,2661  61,8371     1,5.58 


Ben- 
son, 
Soc. 


46 


20 


135 


COUNTIES. 


PUBHIDENT, 
1920. 


PRESIDENT, 
1916.    .. 


Hard- 
ing, 
Rep. 


Pres.   (1920),  Debs,  Soc,  28.  „„■„„ 

Gov.  (1920),  Cooper,  Dem.,  58,0d0;  no  opposition. 
U  S  Sen.  (1920),  Smith,  Dem..  63,lol;  no  opposition. 


Aurora. . . 
lieadle. . . . 
Bennett.  . 
Bon  Homme 
Brookings. . . 

Brown 

Brule   

Buffalo 

Butte 

Cami)b('ll .  . 
Charics  Mix 

Clark 

Clay 

Coddington. 

Corson 

Custer 

Davison.  .  . .' 

Day 

Deuel 

Dewey 

Douglas.  .  .  . 
Edmunds.  .  . 
Fall  River. . . 

Faulk 

Grant 

Gregory .  .  .  : 

HaaUou 

Hamlin 

Hand 

Hanson 

Harding .... 

Hughes 

Hutchinson.. 

Hyde 

Jacltson 

Jerauld 

Jones 

Kingsbury . . 

Lake 

Lawrence.  . . 

Lincoln 

Lyman 

Marshall .... 
McCook .... 
McPherson. . 

Meade 

Mellette.  .  .  . 

Miner 

Minnehaha.. 

Moody 

Pennington.. 

Perkins 

Potter 

Roberts 

Sanborn .... 

Spink 

Stanley 

Sully 

Tripp 

Turner 

Union 

Walworth. . . 
Yankton. . . . 
Ziebach 


Total 109,874 


Cox, 
Dem. 


999 
3,912 

135 
1,845 
2,6(18 
5,470 
1,029 

1.50 
1,729 
1,118 
2,027 
1,742 
1,873 
2,679 
1,456 

774 
2,574 
2,724 
1,619 

871 
1,245 
1,483 
1,241 
1,353 
1,817 
1,828 

709 

1,316 

■  1,516 

865 

639 
1,312 
2,100 

699 

593 
1,021 

601 
2,311 
2,363 
2,969 
2,774 
1,044 
1,.541 
1,859 
1.407 
1,879 

526 
1,399 
8,195 
1.048 
2,539 
1,313 
1,076 
2,314 
1,038 
3,917 

696 

534 
1,803 
2,69: 
1,917 
1,404 
2,557 

498 


445 
943 
186 
965 
564 

1,361 

571 

90 

677 

6' 

1,365 
437 
907 
867 
484 
383 

1,!05 
436 
158 
335 
386 
285 
680 
346 
350 
744 
393 
337 
655 
348 
178 
433 
243 
233 
206 
351 
256 
481 
398 

1,199 
441 
463 
266 
565 
170 
894 
261 
651 

3,235 
371 

1,807 
417 
255 
452 
517 
785 
394 
147 
968 
604 
841 
478 
1,147 
177 


35,9.38 


Wat- 
klns, 
Proh. 


Wil- 
son. 
Dem. 


58i 
1,182 

34 

661 

592 

3.896 

308 

27 
740 
377 
689 
690 
246 
930 
424 

n4 

1,08S 

1,.393 
486 
172 
324 
673 
104 
330 
848 
608 
323 
392 
286 
471 
236 
167 

1,503 
91 
44 
387 
106 
425 

■  587 
1.36 
556 
258 
955 
615 
436 
436 
43 
452 

2,154 
562 
208 
450 
140 

1,883 
56: 
752 
55 
163 
266 
663 
140 
394 
419 
87 


34,406 


Hu 

plK'S. 

Hep. 


3 
29 
12 

9 
70 
33 
13 

5 
24 

5 

6 
28 

0 
20 
22 

6 
2 

26 
33 

3 

4 
10 

4 

7 

i 

4 

9 
19 
1 

2 
30 

4 
18 

1 


3 

17 

13 

21 

8 

4 

5 

28 

11 

21 

1 

7 

83 

11 

13 

11 

16 

26 

19 

28 

3 

2 

4 

2 

10 

11 

12 

4 


9O0 


793 

1.828 

222 

1,278 

1,385 

2,676 

975 

182 

930 

163 

2.011 

1,016 

1,207 

1,344 

641 

488 

1.374 

907 

584 

379 

597 

634 

922 

629 

772 

1,242 

475 

692 

905 

712 

597 

536 

519 

305 

279 

-589 


1,096 
1,027 
2,157 

936 
1.052 

885 
1,021 

224 
1,224 

436 

880 
3,494 

898 
1,339 

939 

408 
1,191 

898 
1,62: 

381 

268 
1,311 
1,134 
1,313 

590 
1,438 

211 

59,191 


735 

I,HC2 

67 

1 ,231 

1,638 

2,609 

729 

80 

537 

614 

1,450 

1.226 

1.(100 

1,.550 

.503 

392 

1.516 

1,758 

908 

3.52 

S15 

894 

668 

759 

1,098 

1.(34 

;!99 

1.(139 

801 

767 

520 

611 

),«:!6 

438 
283 
612 


l.:53<> 

i,;'.98 

2.(174 

1,591 

981 

1,194 

992 

858 

379 

1.006 

■I.31H 

,  <:u'i 

1. 108 
S9rt 
512 

1.259 
711 

1  .ceo 

254 

281 
1.0/4 
1 .57:1 
1,108 

761 
1,429 

275 


iiA»7 


Pres.   (1916),  Soc,  3,760;  Proh.,  1,774. 

Gov.  (1920),  McMaster,  Rep.,  103,517;  HoweB' 
Dem.,  31,862;  Bates,  Non-Partlaan,  48,413. 

U.  S.  Sen.  (1920),  Norbeck,  Rep.,  92,020:  Cherry. 
Dem.,  36,790: 'Ayres,  Non-Partlsan,  44,343:  Richards 
Ind.,  10,056:  Manbeck,  Ind.,  .746. 

Gov.  (1918).  Norbeck.  Rep.,  51,175:  Bird,  Dem., 
17,858;  Bates,  Ind..  25,118;  Lewis,  Ind.,  1.268;  Ander  eon 
Soc,  741. 

U.  S.  Sen.  (1918),  RInehart,  Dem.,  36,210;  Sterling 
Rep.,  51,198;  Raflerty,  Ind.,  5,560. 
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TENNESSEE. 

, 

PRESIDENT, 

GOVERNOR, 

President, 

President, 

Governor, 

President. 

1920. 

1920. 

1916. 

ConNTIES. 

1920. 

1920. 

1916. 

COUNTIES. 

Hard- 

Cox, 
Dem. 

Tay- 

Rob- 

Wil- 

Hu- 

Hard- 

Cox, 
Dem. 

Tay- 

Rob- 

Wil- 

Hu- 

ing, 

lor, 

erts 

son, 

ghes. 

ing, 

lor, 

erts, 

son, 

ghes, 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

2,574 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Anderson . . . 

3,258 

748 

3,134 

704 

540 

1,733 

Lawrence . . . 

3,843 

2,610 

3,854 

'1,787 

1,837 

Bedford .... 

2,056 

2,182 

2,351 

1,743 

2,578 

1,327 

Lewis 

446 

403 

431 

419 

387 

414 

Benton 

1,514 

1,914 

1,571 

1,817 

1,313 

805 

Lincoln 

1,081 

2,463 

1,193 

2,195 

2,791 

552 

Bledsoe 

1,198 

482 

1,194 

478 

423 

681 

Loudon  .... 

1,872 

686 

1,819 

659 

424 

710 

Blount 

5,540 

1,550 

5,524 

1,562 

1,017 

2,462 

Macon 

3,208 

1,066 

3,245 

1,039 

980 

1.600 

Bradley .... 

2,255 

1,058 

2,138 

931 

795 

1,482 

McMlnn.... 

2,800 

1.636 

•3,152 

1,511 

1,090 

1,726 

Campbell... 

3,368 

659 

3,233 

604 

485 

1,691 

McNairy .  .  . 

3,212 

1,868 

3,204 

1,833 

1,461 

1,616 

Cannon 

697 

830 

725 

716 

936 

456 

Madison .... 

2,614 

5,262 

2,698 

4,701 

2,660 

1,194 

Carroll 

4,741 

3,215 

4,769 

3,133 

2,005 

2,222 

Marion 

2,662 

1,874 

2,652 

1,351 

1,155 

1.432 

Carter 

6,059 

674 

6,120 

597 

498 

2,961 

Marshall 

753 

1,820 

861 

1,669 

1,653 

462 

Cheatham . . 

56D 

1,219 

650 

1,08". 

1,117 

439 

Maury 

1,376 

2,689 

1,469 

2,411 

2,169 

720 

Chester 

2,612 

1,236 

2,556 

1,077 

864 

646 

Meigs 

915 

712 

917 

696 

541 

608 

Claiborne.. . 

1,081 

1,103 

1,087 

1,089 

1,0.53 

1.398 

Monroe 

2,580 

1,840 

2,492 

1,741 

1,263 

1.470 

Clay 

1,  44 

772 

1,040 

751 

689 

578 

Montgomery 

1,780 

2,564 

1,684 

2,065 

1,981 

1,015 

Cocke 

3,294 

929 

3,162 

983 

595 

1,504 

Moore 

90 

497 

110 

433 

722 

72 

Coffee 

821 

2,043 

1,015 

1,854 

1,840 

494 

Morgan .... 

2,248 

816 

2,333 

716 

563 

1,265 

Crockett 

'^,m 

2,252 

2,381 

2,161 

1,608 

1.144 

Obion 

1,307 

4.547 

1,283 

4,349 

3,170 

598 

Cumberland. 

1,485 

558 

1,493 

543 

429 

924 

Overton .... 

1,539 

1,779 

1,951 

1,741 

1,512 

1,030 

Davidson . . . 

6.801 

13,352 

8,902 

11,229 

8,9.58 

3,168 

Perry 

747 

692 

758 

640 

603 

483 

Decatur .... 

1,608 

1.149 

i,6n 

1.14! 

887 

893 

Pickett 

896 

607 

900 

601 

418 

501 

DeKalb .... 

2,572 

1,893 

2,622 

l,87s' 

1,407 

1,343 

Polk 

1,018 

775 

973 

689 

767 

892 

Dickson .... 

1,420 

2,096 

1,523 

1,946 

2.105 

1,008 

Putnam .... 

2,729 

2,996 

2,851 

2,759 

2,307 

1.383 

Dyer 

1,167 

3,181 

1,184 

3,093 

1,997 

459 

Rhea 

1,340 

1,049 

1,359 

963 

661 

768 

Fayette 

346 

2,294 

356 

2,265 

1,812 

117 

Roane 

1,989 

852 

2,049 

845 

669 

1,395 

Fentress. ... 

1,808 

604 

1,827 

642 

348 

925 

Robertson .  . 

1,191 

3,046 

1,434 

2,712 

2,107 

733 

Franklin.... 

1,558 

3,504 

1,536 

3,349 

2,469 

711 

Rutherford.. 

1,857 

3,331 

2,088 

3,230 

2,941 

1,116 

Gibson 

3,209 

5,94.-! 

3,171 

5,672 

3,609 

1,462 

Scott 

2,537 

3,221 

2,421 

212 

206 

1,486 

Giles 

2,225 

3,129 

2,333 

2,740 

3,209 

1,488 

Sequatchie . . 

509 

545 

515 

525 

335 

238 

Grainger.... 

2,758 

895 

2,786 

852 

843 

1,529 

Sevier 

6,007 

405 

6,048 

398 

302 

2,859 

Greene 

5,077 

2,924 

5,688 

2,801 

2,255 

3,059 

Shelby 

8,597 

15,986 

10,552 

11,359 

10,967 

4,515 

Grundy 

447 

745 

606 

547 

736 

319 

Smith 

1,981 

3,150 

2,062 

2,965 

2,196 

941 

Hamblen . . . 

1,571 

1,301 

1,570 

1,182 

741 

795 

Stewart 

849 

2,366 

1,017 

2,002 

1,712 

591 

Hamilton. . . 

10,793 

9,910 

12,632 

7,7.56 

5,840 

4,709 

Sullivan 

3,591 

4,327 

3,960 

3,.590 

2,602 

1,776 

Hancock .... 

1,740 

384 

1,741 

382 

387 

1,229 

Sumner 

1,268 

3.674 

1,429 

3,374 

2,488 

612 

Hardetaan. . 

895 

2,272 

859 

2,192 

1,729 

490 

Tipton 

906 

2,829 

743 

2,796 

2,036 

299 

Ti:udiu.  .... 

3,078 

1,407 

3,030 

1,391 

979 

1,811 

Trousdale . . . 

574 

955 

594 

860 

688 

217 

iiiiwklns  — 

2,650 

1,381 

2,588 

1,285 

1.147 

1,755 

Unicoi 

2,584 

547 

2.761 

387 

226 

961 

Hiiywocd . . . 

161 

2,068 

118 

2,003 

1,677 

61 

Union 

2,607 

423 

2,610 

413 

389 

1,490 

fiend  fivaon . . 

3,118 

1,217 

3,103 

1,076 

982 

1,387 

Van  Buren . . 

226 

337 

223 

339 

405         151 

Hem-y 

1,957 

4,613 

2,213 

4,318 

2,988 

1.393 

Warren 

1,010 

1,986 

1,132 

1,823 

1.857        632 

Hickman,. . 

1,470 

1,362 

1,804 

1,504 

1,479 

1.026 

Washington . 

4,859 

2,261 

5,161 

1,924 

1,831 

2,744 

Houston .... 

385 

790 

429 

723 

627 

207 

Wayne 

2,505 

635 

2,505 

632 

517 

1,626 

Humphreys. 

674 

1,534 

697 

1,413 

1,148 

452 

Weakley .... 

3,741 

4,395 

2,822 

4,143 

3,639 

1,785 

Jackson 

1,187 

1,097 

1,317 

919 

1,506 

740 

White 

1,458 

1,974 

1,481 

1,894 

1,407 

590 

Jefferson . , , . 

3,583 

741 

3,610 

704 

520 

1.689 

Williamson.. 

946 

2,004 

1,142 

IM 

2,036 

608 

Johnson 

3,627 

291 

3,639 

257 

263 

1.812 

Wilson 

1,560 

2,726 

1.70^ 

2,46? 

2,535 

841 

Knox 

Lake 

12,015 
354 

6,805 
1,165 

11,636 
354 

7,053 
1,165 

4,214 

727 

5,836 
130 

Total 

219,829 

206,558 

229,463 

182,836 

153,282 

116,223 

Lauderdale.. 

1,190 

2,312 

1,188 

2,286 

1,579 

532 

1 

1             1 

Pres.  (1920),   Debs.,   Soc,   2,239. 

Gov.  (1918),   Roberts,   Dem.,      99,706;      Lindsay,  Rep.,  60,fi''3. 

Pres.  (1916).  Benson,  Soc.  2.542:  Hanly,  Proh.,  147. 

eov.  (1918),  Wiles,  Soc,  2,070;  no  Proh.  vote  recorded. 


PAST   VOTE   OF  TENNESSEE. 


15,136. 
Gr..  5,917; 


103,971; 


93,168; 


957; 


1872   (Pres.).  Dem.,  94,391:  Rep.,  83,655. 
1876    (Pres.),  Dem.,   133.166;   Rep.,  89,568. 
1878    (Gov.),  Dem..  89,018;  Rep.,  42,328;  Gr, 
1880   (Pres.),  Dem.,  128,191;  Rep..  107 

Pro.,  43. 
1880   (Gov.),  Debt  Paying  Dem.,  79,003;  Rep.. 

Gr.,  3.614;  No  Credit  Dem.    57,546. 
1882   (Gov.),  Debt  Paying  Dem.,  120,637;  Rep. 

Gr.,  9,180;  No  Credit  Dem.,  4,814. 
1884   (Pres.),  Dem.,  133,270;  Rep..  124,094;  Gr., 

Pro.,  1,151.   , 
1886  (Sup.  Juag%),  Dem.,  156.150;  Rep.,  122,431. 
1886  (Gov.),  Dem.,  126,628;  Rep.,  109,835. 
1888  (Gov.),  Dem.,  156,799;  Rep.,  139,014;  Pro.,  6,893. 
1888  (Pres.),  Dem.,  158,779;  Rep.,  138,988;  U.  L.,  48; 

Pro..  5,969. 
1890   (Gov.),  Dem.,  113,549;  Rep.,  76,081;- Pro.,  11,082. 
1892   (Gov.),  Dora.,   127,247;  Rep..   100,629;   I.   Dem., 

31,515;  Pro.,  5,427. 
1892   (Pres.),  Dem.,  138.874;  Rep.,  100,331;  Pop.,  23,447; 

Pro.,  4,851. 
1894    (Gov.),  Dem.,  104,356;  Rep.,  105.104;  Pop.,  23,092. 
1896   (Pres.),  Dem.,  163,651;  Pop.,  4,535;  Rep.,  148,773; 

Gold  D.,  1,951;  Pro.,  3,098. 
1898   (Gov.),  Dem.-Pop.,  105,640;  Rep..  72,611;  Pop., 

1,722;  Pro.,  2.411. 


119,831:  Pop., 


1900    (Gov.),  Dem.-Pop.,  145.703;  Rep. 

1,269;    Pro.,    3,378;    Soc.    L..    257. 
1900   (Pres.),  Dem.-Pop.,  144,751;  Rep.,  121,194;  Pro., 

3,914;  Soc  D.,  415;  Pop.,  1,360. 

1903  (Gov.),   Dem.-Pop.,  98,954;   Rep.,   59,002;   Pro., 
2,193. 

1904  (Pres.),  Dem.-Pop.,  131,653;  Rep.,  105,360;  Pop., 
2,401;  Pro.,  1.839;  Soc,  1,354. 

Dem.,  131,503;  Rep.,  103,409;  Soc,  1,109;. 
Dem.-Pop.,  101,166;  Rep.,  92,804;  Soc, 


1904   (Gov.), 
1906   (Gov.), 

1,169. 
1908   (Pres.), 

1.882;   Pro 
1910    (Gov.), 


Soc, 


Dem.-Pop..  135.819;  Rep..  113,519; 

268;   Pop.,   1,081;   Ind.,  232. 

i=iu   vv;.uv.,,,  Dem.,  121,674;  Rep.,  133,999;  Soc,  1,704. 

1912   (Pres.),  Dem.,  130,335;  Rep.,  59,444;  Prog.,  53,725; 

Soc,  3,492;  Pro.,  825. 
1912   (Gov.),  Dem.,  114,369;  Rep.,  123,828;  Soc,  4,464; 

Pro.,  2,702. 
1914   (Gov.),  Dem.,  136.816;  Rep.,  115,821;  Soc,  1,671. 
1916   (Pres.),  Dem.,  152,955;  Rep.,  116,257;  Soc,  2,542; 

Pro.,  147. 
1916   (Gov.),  Dem.,  146,759;  Rep.,  117.819;  Soc,  2.070. 
1916   (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  143,718;  Rep.,  118,138;  °"" 

2,187. 
1918  (Gov.),  Dem.,  99,706;  Rep.,  60,623. 


Soc, 
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TEXAS    (PRESIDENT    1916). 


COUNTIES, 


Andersou 

Andrews 

Angelina 

Aransiis 

Arcber 

Armstrong  — 

Atascosa 

Austin 

Bailey 

Bandera ... 

Bastrop 

Baylor 

Bee 

Bell 

Bexar 

Blanco 

Borden 

Bosque 

Bowie 

Brazoria 

Brazos ....... 

Brewster 

Briscoe 

BrooliS 

Brown 

Burleson 

Burnet 

Caldwell 

Calhoun 

Callahan 

Cameron 

Camp 

Carson 

Cass 

Castro 

Chambers. ... 
Cherokee .... 
Childress. .  . 

Clay 

Cochran 

Coke 

Coleman 

Collin 

Collingsworth 

Colorado 

Comal 

Comanche  — 

Concho 

Cooke 

Coryell 

Cottle 

Crane 

Crockett 

Crosby 

Culberson — 

Dallam 

Dallas 

Dawson .... 
Deaf  Smith.. 

Delta 

Denton 

De  Witt 

Dickens . .    .  . 

Dimmit 

Donley 

Duval 

Eastland — 

Ector 

Edwards 

ElUs 

El  Paso ...    . 

Erath 

Falls.... 

Fannin 

Fayette 

Fisher 

Floyd 

Foard 

Fort  Bend . . . 

Franklin 

Freestone 

Frio 

Gaines 

Galveston 

Garza 


President.  1916. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


1.984 
71 

1,344 
179 
527 
353 

mh 

960 


537 

1,335 

711 

,')84 

3,615 

7,008 

628 

81 

1,561 

1,941 

1,0.33 

1.027 

207 

260 

101 

1,986 

1,208 

913 

1,216 

388 

959 

1,260 

721 

326 

1,505 

176 

239 

2,002 

948 

1,324 


484 
1,700 
4,141 

589 
1.041 

432 
1,494 

418 
2,273 
1,80: 

455 


Hu 
ghes. 
Rep. 

501 


2) 
101 

43 
119 
673 


168 
550 

47 
152 
351) 
5,483 
235 
1 
179 
411 
581 
273 

43 
4 

63 
181 
262 
115 
225 

84 

74 
420 
206 

7: 
707 

69 
101 
241 

31 
177 


29 

96 
594 

31 
358 
743 
148 

36 
353 
18^ 

12 


65 

456 

124 

363 

13,410 

283 

356 

1,254 

2,844 

1,056 

339 

193 

636 

597 

1,486 

120 

299 

4,718 

3,603 

2,024 

2,037 

3.493 

1,902 

950 

600 

475 

788 

684 

1,575 

410 

80 

3,543 

330 


Ben- 
son, 
Soc 

r87 


.  16 
31 
82 
81 
2,554 
14 
77 
72 

451 
1,068 
15 
74 
42 
37 

146 

2 

73 

324 
1.770 

184 

729 

471 

1,212 

46 

48 

41 

329 
62 

63r 
55 


l-,263 
14 


335 

6 

34 

44 
HI 


44 

21 

74 

29 

162 

186 

19 

3 

73 

273 

80 

•y 

7 
22 

1 
101 
''3 
23 
15 
64 
83 
25 
35 

7 
12) 

5 

43 

245 

77 

54 


42 
182 
190 
54 
76 
38 
301 
53 
106 
72 
67 


5 

46 

1 

39 

184 

10 

16 

115 

157 

23 

39 


5 
74 
111 

287 

232 

236 

40 

229 

78 

88 

15 

42 

97 

4 

4 

72 
14 


COUNTIES. 


Gillespie 

(Jlassjock  .  . 

Goliad 

Gonzales  . .  . 

Gray 

Grayson     . .  . 

Grei?g 

Grimes 

Guadalupe. . . 

Hale 

Hall 

Hamilton .  .  . 
Handsford  . . 
Hardeman . . 
Hardin . .. 

Harris 

Harrison 

Hartley 

Haskell 

Hays 

Hemphill .  . 
Henderson  . .  . 

Hidalgo 

Hill 

Hockley . . 

Hood 

Hopkins.    .   . 

Houston 

Howard.  . . . 

Hunt 

Hutchinson.. 

Irion 

Jack 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jeff  Davis . . . 
Jefferson. . . . 
Jim  Hogg. . . . 
Jim  Wells.  . 

Johnson 

Jones 

Karnes 

Kaufman . .    . 

Kendall 

Kent 

Kerr . 

Kimble 

King 

Kinney 

Kleberg 

Knox 

Lamar 

Lamb 

Lampasas .  .  . 

La  Salle 

Lavaca 

Lee 

Leon 

Liberty 

Limestone.  .  . 

Lipscomb 

Live  Oak  . . . . 

Jjlano 

Loving  . .    .  . 

Lubbock 

Lynn 

Madison 

Marion 

Martin 

Mason 

Matagorda. . . 
Maverick  .... 
McCuUoch. . 
McLennan . . . 
McMullen  ..  . 

Medina 

Menard 

Midland 

Milam 

Mills 

Mitchell 

Montague 

Montgomery. 

Moore 

Morris 


Pkesiuent,  1916. 


Hu 
ghes. 
Rep. 

1,463 

8 

548 

649 

69 

1.024 

159 

108 

I,SI2 

80 

49 

201 

47 

94 

158 

3,009 

172 

30 

95 

123 

141 

268 

260 

382 


693 
2,568 
1.730 

747 
4.242 

114 

150 

86: 

403 
906 
234 

3.082 
187 
335 

3,040 

1,798 
889 

2.780 
232 
212 
621 
223 
47 
223 
42" 
884 

3,412 
150 
848 
340 

1,781 
571 
979 
701 

2,188 
350 
397 
716 


633 
331 
730 
445 
125 
386 
748 
192 
847 

4.979 
115 
758 
267 
339 

2,198 
640 
803 

1,803 
880 
103 
689 


64 
218 
373 

30 
424 

28 

5 

121 

133 

75 

74 
488 

11 
100 
275 
114 
238 
427 
590 
2 
272 

13 

3 

201 

106 

64 
309 

14 
113 

40 
936 
836 
335 
235 
225 
116 
119 

72 


34 
15 

120 
166 

14 
157 
252 
246 

61 
940 

29 
650 

44 

24 
576 
129 

39 

245 

197 

6 

163 


43 
88 
46 
14 

123 
92 

433 

60 

1 

369 
10 
23 

354 
29 
86 


84 
231 
155 

99 

1.55 

6 

11 
115 

63 

41 

1 

1.55 

"3.5 

166 

214 

6 

172 

5 

25 

30 

13 


7 
44 

105 

96 

4 

31 

3 

241 
82 

162 
82 

107 
47 
51 
23 


27 
8 

41 
1 

22 
32 
79 
2 
117 
122 


26 

32 

7 

230 

Iflfi 

8(1 

242 

141 


52 


COUNTIES. 


Motley ... 
Nacogdoclits 

Navarro 

Newton  ... 
Nolan. . . 
Nueces .... 
Ocliiliree..    . 

Oldham 

Orange . . 
Palo  Pinto ... 
Panola.  .  .    . 

Parker 

Parmer 

Pecos 

Polk 

Potter 

Presidio.  .  . 
Rains.  .  . 

Randall 

Real 

Reagan 

Red  River  . . . . 
Reeves . .  . 

Refugio 

Roberts 

Robertson 
Rockwall . 
Runnels . 

Rusk 

Sabine 

San  Augustine 
San  Jacinto.  .  . 
San  Patricio. . . 

San  Saba 

Schleicher 

Scurry 

Shackleford  . . 

Shelby 

Sherman 

Smith 

Somervell .... 

Starr 

Stephens 

Sterling 

Stonewall 

Sutton 

Swisher 

Tarrant 

Taylor  

Terrell 

Terry 

Throckmorton 

Titus 

Tom  Green.  . . 
Travis. . ; .    .  •  . 
Trinity  .... 

Tyler 

Upshur .... 

Upton 

Uvalde 

Val  Verde 

Van  Zandt. .  . 

Victoria 

Walker 

Waller 

Ward 

Washington. . 

Webb 

Wharton 

Wheeler 

Wichita 

Wilbarger — 

Willacy 

Williamson. . . 

Wilson 

Winkler. 

Wise 

Wood..  .  . 
Yoakum  .... 
Young.   . . 
Zapata.  .    . 
Za valla.  .  . 


President.  191o 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


Hu 
ghes, 
Rep. 


Totals . 


393 

1,766 

3.527 

493 

1.048 

1,830 

233 

138 

75,S 

1,431 

1,228 

1.797 

194 

391 

918 

1,288 

245 

509 

341 

242 

59 

2,021 

346 

40S 

220 

1,313 

828 

1,487 

1,849 

681 

682 

442 

594 

93; 

163 

994 

373 

1,767 

152 

2,422 

278 

516 

572 

20; 

502 

130 

381 

10,269 

3,134 

181 

146 

133 

1,164 

1.243 

3,682 

906 

635 

1.346 

42 

728 

446 

2.040 

897 

763 

636 

178 

1.119 

676 

948 

554 

2,108 

1,24" 

110 

2.701 

869 

21 

2,023 

1,719 

85 

1,175 

26 

229 


Hcii- 
sou, 
Soc. 


9 

92 

294 

34 

91 

404 

41 

42 

92 

124 

125 

173 

64 

96 

107 

166 

27 

71 

63 

14 

2 

356 

43 

232 

27 

218 

27 

195 

621 

22 

18 

255 

130 

66 

10 

40 

51 

131 

39 

773 

20 

115 

12 

6 

21 

13 

62 

1,550 

120 

59 

1 

10 

189 

92 

690 

156 

24 

198 

6 

92 

135 

232 

476 

315 

182 

23 

1,306 

472 

351 

56 

347 

99 

10 

656 

346 


263 

248 

1 

71 
214 

43 


286,514  04.999  18,969 




28 

141 

100 

23 

79 

142 

8 


282 
71 

240 
10 
2 

113 
99 


289 

6 

25 


141 

5 

47 

3 

44 


.'33 

196 

54 

51 

1 

65 

90 

1 

78 

36 

175 

9 

270 

83 


103 


119 


10 

329 

113 

Z 


76 

95 

63 

71 

91 

31 

121 

I 

24 

5 

648 

35 

24 

6 

8 

3 


85 
83 
94 
116 


80 
24 


9 

416 

1 

71 


17 


720 
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TEXAS    (PRESIDENT    1920). 


COUNTIEa. 


President,  1920. 


Cox, 
Dem. 


Hard- 
ing 
Rep. 


Anderson . . . 
Andrews. . . . 
Angelina.... 
Aransaa .... 

\roher 

Armstrong . . 
Atascosa. . . . 

Austin 

Bailey 

aandera .... 

Bastrop 

3aylor 

See. 

lieU... 

liexar 

•ilanco 

Borden 

Hosque 

■iowie 

<$razoria. . . . 

JJrazos 

;5rewater. . .. 

iJriacoe 

:jrooka 

lirown 

'lurleson. . , . 

■iurnet 

'Jaldwell. .. . 
-Oalhoun..,. 
Oallahan . . . 
i^Jameron . . . 

Camp 

Oarson 

Oasa 

■Castro 

Chambers.  . 
Cherokee . . . 
■Childress.  . . 

Clay 

Cochran .... 

Coke 

■■Coleman — 

Colin 

Collingsworth. 
■Colorado . . .  , 

Comal 

Concho 

Cooke , 

Coryell 

Cottle 

Crane   

Crockett 

Crosby 

Culberson .  . 

Dallam 

Dallas 

Dawson   . . , , 

Oeaf  Smith . 

Delta 

Denton 

Oe  Witt 

Dickens.  .  .  . 

Olmmlt 

Donley 

Duval 

Eastland .  . . 

Ector 

TSdwards — 

Sllis 

Dl  Paso .... 

Srath 

J'alls 

Fannin  

Fayette .... 

Fisher 

Floyd 

Foard 

Fort  Bend . . 

Franklin. .. . 

Freestone. .  . 

Frio 

Gaines 

Galveston .  . 

■Garza 

GlUespie.... 


2,300 
85 
1,500 
220 
638 
42'' 
732 
1,000 
10 
644 
1,605 
85: 
700 
4,305 
7,148 
753 
97 
2,773 
2,291 
1,239 
1,232 
218 
312 
121 
2.301 
1,454 
1,106 
1,459 
405 
1,150 
I, .100 
865 
391 
1,800 
211 
286 
2,402 
956 
1.588 
10 
580 
2,040 
4,080 
606 
1,413 
1,792 
401 
2,727 
2,064 
546 
500 
78 
517 
148 
435 
14,410 
346 
427 
1,,V0 
3,401 
1,276 
346 
332 
700 
695 
l,o82 
144 
358 
4,608 
4,315 
2,424 
2,437 
4,010 
2,282 
969 
612 
570 
933 
814 
1,705 
490 
96 
4,5110 

zm 

485 


Fer- 
gu- 
son, 
Amer. 


400 

5 

70 

21 

100 

41 

116 

670 

1 

165 

525 

43 

149 

354 

5,400 

233 

1 

175 

411 

579 

270 

a5 

3 

56 

176 

1 

110 

221 

81 

69 

415 

200 

V5 

705 

66 

100 

23o 

28 

175 

5 

26 

94 

591 

30 

356 

147 

35 

350 

186 

11 

19 

13 

30 

2 

79 

2.550 

10 

75 

70 

450 

1,060 

14 

'     70 

40 

36 

116 

2 

71 

321 

1,765 

180 

728 

465 

1,211 

43 

45 

40 

32; 

6 

464 

55 

2 

1,000 

10 

1,461 


185 

3 

331 

4 

29 

5 

40 

8 

1 

35 

19 

70 

25 

160 

185 

17 

3 

70 

270 

78 

.  3 

4 

20 

1 

100 

258 

18 

11 

61 

80 

24 

31 

5 

120 

4 

40 

240 

75 

50 

3 

10 

131 

180 

50 

73 

300 

52 

102 

70 

1 

2 

5 

44 

1 

38 

175 

11 

14 

110 

156 

19 

38 

1 

50 

3 

290 

1 

4 

70 

110 

285 

230 

235 

'    39 

225 

75 

85 

14 

40 

97 

4 

3 

70 

10 

a 


COUNTIEa. 


Glasscock 

GoUad 

Gonzales 

Gray 

Grayson 

Gregg 

Grimes 

Guadalupe..  . . 

Hale 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hansford 

Hardeman  . . .  . 

Hardin 

Harris 

Harrison 

Hartley 

Haskell 

Hays 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Hidalgo 

Hill 

Hockley 

Hood 

Hopkins 

Houston , 

Howard 

Hunt 

Hutchinson . . , 

Irion 

Jack. 

Jackson : . . . . 

Jasper 

Jeff  Davis .  .  . 

Jefferson 

Jim  Hogg. . .  . 
Jimm  Wells . . 

Johnson 

Jones 

Karnes 

Kaufman .... 

Kendall 

Kent 

Kerr 

Kimble 

King 

Kinney 

Kleberg 

Knox 

Lamar 

Lamb 

Lampasas. . . . 

La  Salle 

Lavaca 

Lee 

I-eon , 

Libe!t,y.. 

Limestone. .  . 

Lipscomb..  .  . 

Live  Oak 

Llano 

Loving 

Lubbock 

Lynn 

Madison 

Marlon 

Martin 

Maaou 

Matagorda. . . 

Maverick. . . . 

McCulloch... 

McLennan. .. 

McMullen . .  . 

Medina 

Meuard 

Midland 

MilT,m 

Mills 

Mitchell 

Mont.ague .  .  . 

Monl'^o-nevy. 

Moorr? 

Morris 

Motley 


President,  1920. 


Cox, 
Dem. 


Hard- 
ing, 
Rep. 


Fer- 
gu- 
son, 
Amer. 


106 
775 
1,905 
580 
5,200 
980 
1,324 
946 
1,400 
1,025 
1,431 
199 
1,099 
1,529 
11,135 
1,644 
193 
1,440 
1,194 
595 
1,040 
1,638 
4,760 
550 
831 
3,078 
2,070 
897 
5.082 
182 
175 
894 
483 
1,092 
280 
3,217 
214 
402 
3,648 
2,157 
1,056 
3,230 
278 
257 
725 
269 
56 
279 
512 
4,194 
956 
180 
909 
408 
2,140 
685 
1,175 
848 
2,625 
380 
474 
859 
510 
759 
992 
876 
534 
150 
463 
997 
225 
980 
5,880 
138 
909 
320 
406 
2,637 
768 
963 
2,163 
1,055 
123 
826 
471 


7 

545 

645 

65 

1,020 

156 

100 

1,800 

40 

205 

45 

45 

90 

155 

3,000 

170 

29 

93 

120 

136 

265 

255 

380 

50 

60 

372 

215 

29 

420 

26 

5 

121 

120 

73 

70 

410 

10 

95 

270 

ii: 

235 

424 

586 

2 

270 

10 

2 

200 

100 

308 

60 

11 

110 

.38 

934 

830 

333 

220 

220 

113 

116 

70 

25 

30 

13 

116 

164 

12 

155 

250 

240 

58 

935 

25 

649 

40 

2: 

572 

126 

29 

240 

175 

3 

160 

5 


3 

50 
48 
30 
280 
20 
20 

7 

80 
25 
85 
10 
120 
85 
430 
55 

1 
364 

9 

20 

350 

25 

80 

10 

80 

l(;i 

250 

95 

150 

5 

10 

61 

111 

40 

1 
151 

1 

30 
108 
213 

4 
170 

4 

23 
28 
10 

2 

5 
40 
93 
100 

3 
30 

240 

80 

160 

80 

105 

43 

50 

20 

20 

26 

6 

39 

1 

20 

31 

77 

2 

115 

120 

1 

24 

30 

4 

227 

104 

75 

236 

135 

1 

50 

24 


Counties. 


President,  1920. 


Cox, 
Dem. 


Nacogdoches. 

Navarro 

Newton 

Nolan 

Nueces 

Ochiltree 

Oldham 

Orange 

Palo  Plnto . . . 

Panola 

Parker 

Parmer 

Pecos 

Polk 

Potter 

Presidio 

Rains 

Randall 

Real 

Reagan 

Red  River . .  . 
Reeves ...... 

Refugio 

Roberts 

Robertson.  .  . 
Rockwall ... 

Runnels 

Rtak 

Sabine 

San  Augustine 
San  Jacinto . 
San  Patricio. 
San  Saba . .  . 
Schleicher.  . 

Scurry  

Shakleford . . 

Shelby 

Sherman. . . . 

Smith 

Somervell. . . 

Starr 

Step'ions .  .  . 
Sterling .... 
Stonewall. .  . 

Sutton 

Swisher 

Tarrant .... 

Taylor 

Terrell 

Terry 

Throckmorton 

Titus 

Tom  Green. 

Travis 

Trinity 

Tyler 

Upshur 

Upton 

Uvalde 

Val  Verde . . 
Van  Zandt. . 
Victoria. . .  . 

Walker 

Waller 

Ward 

Washington, 

Webb 

Wharton .  .  . 
Wheeler .... 

Wichita 

Wilbarger. . , 

Willacy 

Williamson . 

Wilson 

Winkler .... 
Wise ...... 

Wood 

Yoakum. . . . 

Young 

Zapata 

Zavalla 


Hard- 
ing-, 
Rep 


2,166 
4.240 
592 
1,257 
2,196 
286 
165 
917 
1,717 
1.472 
2,055 
242 
472 
1,101 
1,545 
290 
617 
409 
257 
70 
2,225 
415 
129 
260 
1,575 
993 
1.775 
2,218 
817 
818 
170 
782 
1,146 
195 
1,198 
'  453 
1.978 
182 
2,866 
333 
619 
684 
246 
606 
156 
477 
11,170 
2.560 
217 
275 
390 
1,296 
1,789 
4,318 
1,083 
762 
1,614 
50 
883 
535 
2,412 
1,077 
915 
762 
113 
1,342 
811 
1,101 
661 
2,530 
2,456 
121 
3,245 
1,043 
23 
2,427 
2,130 
102 
1,401 
29 
274 


Fer- 
gu- 
son, 
Amer. 


Totals 289,688  115.640   47.669 


90 

289 

30 

90 

400 

39 

41 

85 

125 

123 

170 

64 

95 

105 

165 

27 

70 

63 

14 

2 

355 

42 

230 

22 

217 

25 

195 

520 

20 

18 

353 

126 

65 

8 

36 

'     56 

130 

37 

770 

17 

113 

10 

5 

30 

12 

60 

1.455 

115 

58 

1 

10 

186 

90 

687 

155 

22 

197 

6 

91 

133 

230 

475 

313 

181 

20 

1,305 

472 

350 

55 

346 

95 

10 

655 

344 

1 

245 

261 

1 

70 

140 

50 


137 

95 

20 

75 

140 

5 

1 

I 

280 

70 

240 

10 

2 

HI 

98 

1 

285 

5 

25 

I 

140 

5 

16 

3 

44 

1 

132 

195 

50 

50 

1 

62 

88 

1 

75 

35 

170 

8 

268 

80 

1 

101 

1 

117 

1 

10 

325 

114 

2 

1 

74 

93 

60 

71 

90 

30 

119 

1 

12 

5 

645 

33 

23 

6 

8 

3 

1 

84 

81 

92 

115 

1 

76 

29 

1 

416 

9 

1 

70 

1 

17 


(Debs),  8.194:  (Ind.  Kep.),  27,515. 
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UTAH. 


VOTE   PO 

B  PRESIDENT, 

1920. 

Counties. 

Cox, 
Dem. 

Hard- 
ing, 
Rep. 

Debs, 
Soc. 

ChrlB- 
t'naen 
F.-L. 

Beaver 

741 

2,330 

4,239 

1,559 
32 

1,632 
822 

1,029 
393 
278 
561 

1,308 
186 

1,167 
397 
283 
322 
19,249 
260 

1.056 
3,421 

5,063 

1,675 

94 

2,463 

1,523 

1,285 

1,023 

300 

1,399 

1,692 

501 

2,199 

544 

538 

449 

27,841 

523 

25 

35 

53 

102 

2 

19 

48 

68 

9 

8 

48 

145 

2 

126 

2 

13 

Nor 

1,483 

23 

61 

35 

69 

59 

62 

272 

10 

7 

14 

359 

15 

Box  Elder 

26 

Cacbe 

42 

224 

Daeeett 

Davie 

8 

Duchesne 

73 

Emery 

16 

Garfield 

6 

Grand... 

6 

Iron 

2 

Juab 

40 

Kane 

1 

Millard 

23 

Morgan 

2 

Piute 

9 

Rich 

eturna 

Salt  Lake 

2,300 

San  Juan 

1 

ganpeto 

2,4061     3,741 
1,425      2.506 

11 

Sevier 

22 

Summit 

874 
916 
817 

6,377 
665 

1,008 
224 

5,239 

1,503 
1,387 
1,354 
7,752 
1,061 
1,138 
396 
7,122 

68 

Tooeie 

108 

Ulntali 

6 

TJtah 

131 

Wasatch 

2 

WashlnstOD 

3 

Wayne 

5 

Weber 

1,325 

Total 

56,639 

81,555 

3,159 

4,475 

Gov.   (1920),  Mabey,  Rep..  83.518:  Taylor,  Dem, 
54,913;  Locke,  Soc.  2,843;  Crosby,  Farm-Lab..  2,300. 
""    ~    ~         (1920),  Smoot,  Rep.,  82,566;  Welling, 
Sevan,    Soc,    3,995;    Bevan,    Farm- 


U.  S.  Sen. 
Dem.,  56,280; 
Labor,  3,017. 


UTAH— VOTE  FOR  PRESIDENT,  1916. 


Counties. 


Beaver 

Box  Elder .  . 

Cache 

Carbon 

Daggett 

Davia 

Duchesne . . . 

Emery 

Garfield .... 

Grand 

Iron 

Juab 

Kane 

Millard 

Morgan .... 

Piute 

Rich 

Salt  Lake . . . 
San  Juan . . . 

San  Pete 

Sevier 

Summit .... 

Tooele 

Uintah 

Utah 

Wasatch  — 
Washington . 

Wayne 

Weber 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


1,291 
2,957 
5,305 
1,478 


Total. 


84,145 


Hu- 
ghes, 
Rep. 


842 
2.416 
3,756 
1,301 


2.131 

1,641 

1,443 

687 

1.406 

896 

843 

516 

306 

213 

1,1.56 

825 

2,221 

1.248 

329 

304 

1,804 

1,293 

4H4 

464 

417 

269 

454 

325 

30,707 

17.593 

44H 

213 

3,382 

2,918 

2,0,52 

1,720 

1,495 

1,195 

1,628 

1,124 

1,459 

712 

8,235 

5,201 

8H5 

817 

1,397 

703 

393 

225 

8,139 

4,720 

54.137 


Prog. 


75 


110 


Ben- 
son, 
Soc. 


61 
34 
75 
147 


22 

410 

8S 

16 

19 

76 

15! 

14 

94 

8 

55 


1,778 

15 

78 

67 

240 

1!3 

94 

410 

14 

4 

9 

368 


4,460 


Reim- 
er, 

Soc.L, 


41 


144 


Han- 

ly, 

Proh. 


70 


46 


149 


62 


Salt  Us..  Cy., 
Incl.  in  Co., 
above 22,435       110  13,071    1,128        32 

Daggett  County  was  created  after  1916. 

Women  voted  in  Utah  in  1916  for  President. 

U.  S.  Sen.  (1916),  King,  Dem.,  80,895;  Sutherland, 
Rep.,  56,862;  Poulson,  Soc,  4,497.  King  also  got  the 
Progressive  vote — 162. 

Gov.  (1916),  Bamberger,  Dem.,  78,298;  Morris, 
Bep.,  59,522;  McHugh,  Soc,  4,391. 


VERMONT. 


Pre-sident, 
1920. 

PRESIDENT, 
1916. 

Counties. 

Hard- 
ing, 
Rep. 

Cox, 
Dem. 

Wat- 
kins. 
Proh. 

Wil- 
son. 
Dem. 

Hu 
fihes. 
Rep. 

Addison 

4,515 
4.172 
5,637 
7,215 
1,243 
4,869 
928 
2,311 
3,713 
4,400 
8,940 
6,418 
5.551 
8.400 

503 

1,615 

1.694 

3,564 

552 

2,342 

354 

438 

938 

738 

3,192 

1.953 

1,302 

1,714 

59 
39 
70 
85 
9 

87 
14 
47 
55 
40 
87 
90 
55 
34 

874 
1,590 
1,887 
2,772 

644 
2,107 

434 

643 
1,379 
1,047 
2,785 
2.732 
1,698 
2,216 

2,762 

Benoington 

Caledonia 

Chittenden 

Essex 

2.603 

3,027 

3,786 

734 

Franklin 

2,496 

Grand  Isle 

Lamoille 

407 
1,474 

Orange 

2,151 

Orleans 

2,7.58 

Rutland 

5,926 

Washington 

Windham 

4,216 

3.375 

Windsor 

4,236 

Total 

68,212 

20,919 

774 

22,708 

40,250 

Gov.  (1920),  Hartness,  Rep..  65,940;  Martin,  Dem.. 
18,555. 

U.  S.  Sen.  (1920),  Dillingham,  Rep.,  70,541;  Shnw. 
Dem.,  19,590. 

PAST  VOTE  OF  VERMONT. 
1872   (Pres.),   Dem.,   9.243;   Rep.,   39,716;    Lib.    Rep.. 

1.684;  Dem.  (O'C),  593. 
1876   (Pres.),  Dem.,  20,350;  Rep.,  44,428. 
1878   (Gov.).  Dem.,  17,247;  Rep.,  37.312;  Gr.,  2,635. 
1880   (Pres.),  Dem.,  18,316;  Rep.,  45,567;  Gr.,  1,215. 
1882   (Gov.),  Dem..  14.467;  Rep.,  35.839;  Gr.,  1,543. 
1884  (Pres.).  Dem.,  17,331;  Rep.,  39,514;  Gr.,  785;  Proh  , 

1,752. 
1886  (Gov.),  Dem.,  17,187;  Rep.,  37,709;  Gr.,  644;  Proh., 

1,541. 
1888  (Gov.)  Dem.,  19,527:  Rep.,  48.522:  Proh..  1,372. 
1888  (Pres.),  Dem.,  16,788;  Rep.,  45,192:  Proh.,  1,460. 
1890   (Gov.),  Dem.,  19.290;  Rep..  33,462:  Proh.,  1.161. 
1892   (Pres.),  Dem.,  16,325;  Rep.,  37,992;  Proh.,  1,451: 

Pop.,  43. 
1894   (Gov.).   Dem..   14,142;   Rep.,   42,663;   Pop.,    710; 

Proh.,  457. 
1896   (Gov.),  Dem.,  14,855:  Rep.,  53.246;  Pop.,  8,313; 

Proh.,  755. 
1896  (Pres.),  D.,  10.179;  Pop..  458:  Rep.,  51,127;  Gold 

D.,  1,331;  Proh..  733. 
1898  (Gov.),  Dem.,  14.686:  Rep.,  38,555;  Proh.,  1,075. 
1900  (Gov.),  Dem.,  17,129;  Rep.,  48.441;  Soc.  D.,  567; 

Proh.,  950. 
1900   (Pres.),  Dem.,  12,849;  Rep.,  42,568;  Proh.,  368; 

Pop..  367. 
1902    (Gov.).  Dem.,  7,364;  Eep.,  31,361;  Proh.,  2,498. 

Ind.  Lie  Reto.,  2,498. 
1904   (Gov.).   Dem.,   16,566;   Rep.,   43,115;   Soc,   769: 

Proh.,  1,175. 
1904   (Pres,),  Dem.,  9,777;  Rep.,  40,459;  Soc.  D..  659; 

Proh.,  792. 
1906   (Gov.),  Dem.,  26,912;  Rep.,  42,392:  Soc  D.,  512; 

Proh.,  733. 
1908    (Pres.),  Dem.,   11,496;  Rep.,  39.552;  Proh..  799; 

Ind.  804. 
1908   (Gov.).  Dem.,  15.953;  Rep.,  45,598;  Soo.  D.,  547; 

Proh.,  918;  Ind.,  1,351. 
1910   (Gov.).  Dem.,  17,425;  Rep..  35.263;  Proh.,  1,044; 

Soc     1 055 
1912   (Pres.)",  Dem.,  15,350;  Rep.,  23,305:  Prog..  22,C70: 

Proh.,  1,154;  Soc,  928.  

1912   (Gov.),  Dem..  20,001;  Rep.,  26.237:  Prog.,  lo,269; 

Proh.,  1,735;  Soc,  1.210.  ^^„,,    ^  .  „,.. 

1914   (Gov.),  Dem.,  16,191;  Rep.,  36,972;  Prog.,  6,929; 

Proh.,  1,074;  Soc,  899.  _         ^        „    k 

1914    (U.   S.   Sen.).   Rep.,  35.137;  Prof;.-Dem.-Proh., 

19w''(Prcs°)*',"Dcm..  22,708;   Rep.,   40.250;  Soc,   798; 

Proh    709 
1916  (Gov.),  Dem.,  15,789;  Rep.,  43,265:  Proh.,  876:  Soc. 

1916   (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  14,956;  Rep.,  47,362;  Soc, 

1918   (Gov.),  Dem.,  13,859;  Rep.,  23,358. 


m 
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VIRGINIA. 

VOTE    FOR    PRESIDENT,    1920. 


.COUNTIES. 


PRE3.,  1920. 


Arcomac . . 
Albemarle. 
Alleghany. 
Amelia..  . . 
Amherst. .. 
Appomattox 
Arlington.. 
Augusta. . . 

Bath 

Bedford .. . 

Bland 

Botetourt. . 
Brunswick. 
Buchanan . 
Bucliingham 
Campbell. 
Caroline.. 
Carroll . . . 
Charles  City 
Charlotte. . . 
Chesterfield. 

Clarke 

Craig 

Cui neper. . . 
Cumberland 
Dickenson . . 
Dinwiddle.. 
Eliz'b'thCty 
Essex .... 
Fairfax. .  . 
Fauquier. 
Floj'd .... 


Cox, 
Dem. 

2,026 

1,587 

663 

•  389 

1,094 
837 
835 

2,106 
343 

1,774 
403 

1,331 
866 
675 
749 

1,341 
665 

1,265 
119 

1,266 
964 
774 
381 
973 
413 
903 
636 
675 
319 

1,598 

1,365 
497 


Hard- 
ing, 
Rep. 


409 
541 
736 
179 
168 
190 
997; 

1,7071 
362: 
683 
478 

1,240 
125 

1,078 
311 
375 
308 

2,520 
82 
364 
302 
154 
315 
330 
114 

1,067 
186 
4.39 
101 
987 
568 

1,355 


Counties. 


Fluvanna.. . 
Franklin.  .. . 
Frederick..  . 

Giles 

Gloucester.  . 
Goochland  . 
Grayson. .  . . 

Greene 

Greensville . 

Halifa.x 

Hanover. . .. 
Henrico.  .  . . 

Henry 

Highland . .. 
Isieol  Wight 
James  City . 
King  George 
King  &  Q'en 
King  Wm. . 
Lancaster. . 

Lee 

Loudoun . . 
Louisa .... 
Lunenburg 
Madison. . . 
Mathews . . 
Mecklenb'rg 
Middlesex 
Montg'mery 
Nansemond 
Nelson .... 


PRE3..  1920. 


Cox, 
Dem. 


Hard- 
ing, 
Rep. 


562 

1,765 

1,337 

1,104 

677 

384 

1,781 

306 

424 

2,103 

903 

1,078 

871 

379 

759 

207 

249 

347 

353 

404 

1,592 

1,725 

684 

818 

499 

624 

1,619 

438 

969 

690 

973 


146 

1,381 
875 
877 
283 
212 

2,153 
414 
111 
586 
224 
388 
698 
474 
245 
61 
253 
181 
176 
138 

2,162 
757 
312 
208 
431 
216 
264 
170 

1,160 
243 
392 


COUNTIES. 


PRES.,  1920. 


New  Kent . . 

Norfolk 

North'm'ton 
Nor'umbl'd. 
Nottoway . . 

Orange 

Page 

Patrick 

Pittsylvania 
Powhatan .  . 
Pr.  Edward . 
Pr.  George. . 
Princ'sAnne 
Prince  Wm . 

Pulaski 

Rap'han'ock 
Richmond . . 
Roanoke .  .  . 
Rockbridge . 
Rockingham 

RusssU 

Scott 

Shenandoah 

Smyth 

So'th'm'ton. 
Spots'lvauia 
Staftord . . 
Surry .... 
Sussex .  . . 
Tazewell . 
Warren.  . 


Cox, 
Dem. 

190 

1,824 

954 

536 

821 

718 

846 

1,154 

2,715 

263 

774 

375 

610 

786 

1,814 

418 

321 

1,286 

1,365 

2,068 

1,704 

1,671 

2,077 

1,516 

1.314 

440 

459 

397 

548 

1,770 

720 


Hard- 
ing, 
Rep. 


109 

813 

217 

221 

154 

258 

1,126 

1,230 

1,162 

140 

189 

127 

105 

393 

1,710 

210 

206 

955 

1,054 

2,464 

1,772 

2,449 

2,683 

1,883 

250 

380 

599 

92 

166 

2,408 

293 


COUNTIES. 


Warwick .  .  . 
Washington. 
Westmo'l'nd 

Wise 

Wythe 

York 

Cities — 
Alexandria. . 

Bristol 

Bucna  Vista 
Charlot'svil' 
Clil'n  Forge 
Danville. . .  . 
Fred'ksburg 
Hampton. .  . 
Harrisonb'g. 
Hopewell . . . 
I,ynchburg,. 
Newp.  News 
Norfolk .  .  . 
Petersburg 
Portsmouth. 
Radford. . . . 
Richmond . . 
Roanoke .  .  . 
Staunton . . . 

Suffolk 

W'msburg.. 
Winchester. 

Totals — 


PRE  8.,  1920. 


Cox, 
Dem. 


•  152 
2,251 

396 
2,587 
1,465 

281 

1,417 

784 

262 

1,041 

727 

1,888 

581 

601 

594 

97 

2,096 

1,703 

5,953 

2,072 

3,228 

402 

14,878 

4,715 

931 

761 

166 

736 


Hard- 
ing. 
Rep. 


141,670 


109 
2,672 

133 
3,238 
2,104 

92 

921 

344 

154 

351 

274 

551 

299 

152 

704 

41 

609 

1,450 

2,380 

485 

1,061 

245 

4,515 

2,329 

705 

302 

62 

540 


87,458 


Pres.  (1920),  Watkins.,  Proh.,  826;  Debs,  Soc,  807;  Christensen,  Farm-Lab.,  240. 
U.  S.  Sen.  (1920)  Glass,  Dem.,  184,646;  Pollard  (col.)  Rep.,  17,576. 


VIRGINIA— VOTE  FOR  PRESIDENT.  1916. 


Counties 
AND  Cities. 
(ClLies  indi- 
cated  by  *) 

Accomac. . . 
Albemarle . 
Alexandria*. 
Arlington.. . 
Alleghany .  . 

Amelia 

Amherst. ..  . 
Appomattox 
Augusta. . 

Bath 

Bedford.. 

Bland 

Botetourt. 
Bristol* .  . 
Brunswick 
Buchanan .  . 
Buckingham 
BuenaVlsta* 
Campbell..  . 
Caroline.. . . 

Carroll 

Charles  City 
Charlotte 
Charlesvllle* 
Chesterfield 

Clarke 

CliftonF'ge* 

Craig 

Culpepcr. .  . 
Cumberland 
Danville* 


PRES. 

,  1916. 

Wil- 

Hu 

son, 

ghes, 

Dem. 

Rep. 

1,745 

299 

1,376 

223 

1,038 

364 

515 

412 

544 

432 

403 

80 

1,142 

93 

700 

133 

1,751 

845 

387 

219 

1,628 

■    298 

356 

420 

900 

775 

489 

184 

772 

82 

720 

827 

625 

181 

158 

92 

1,007 

185 

637 

198 

858 

1,424 

139 

57 

856 

227 

618 

117 

699 

141 

590 

49 

455 

104 

369 

200 

849 

184 

446 

73 

1,151 

229 

Counties 
AND  Cities. 
(Cities  indi- 
cated  by   *) 


Dickenson . . 
Dinwiddle. . 
ElizabethCy 

Essex 

Fairfax 

Fauquier . .  . 

Floyd 

Fluvanna. . . 
Franklin .  .  . 
Frederick..  . 
Fred'ksb'g*. 

Giles 

Gloucester. . 
Goochland.. 
Grayson..  .  . 

Greene 

GreenesviUe 
Halifax. ..  . 
Hampton*. 
Hanover .  . 
Harris'nb'g* 
Henrico.  .  .  . 

Henry 

Highland . .. 
Hopewell* . . 
Isle  of  Wight 
James  City . 
King  George 
King  and  Qn 
KingWil'am 
Lancaster 


Pres.,  1916. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


650 

592 

411 

302 

1,179 

1,204 

472 

513 

1,481 

1,194 

380 

839 

58»| 

413 

967 

221 

392 

1,781 

3.50 

760 


690 
851 
370 


679 
127 
223 
271 

342 
461 


Hu 
ghes. 
Rep. 


753 
.85 
132 

77 
472 
367 
893 

81 
1,094 
366 
173 
596 
142 
193 
1,244 
239 

76 
493 

56 
102 


140 
567 
310 


140 
34 
217 
127 
119 
58 


Counties 
AND  Cities. 
(Cities  indi- 
cated  by   *) 


Lee 

Loudoun . . . 

Louisa 

Lunenburg. . 
Lynchburg*. 

Madison 

Mathews..  . 
Mecklenb'rg 
Middlesex.  . 
Montg'mery 
Nansemond. 
Nelson .... 
New  Kent . . 
Newp.N'ws* 
Norfolk*.. .  . 
Norfolk .... 
Nortji'in'ton 
Nor'umbl'd. 
Nottoway . . 

Orange 

Page 

Patrick 

Petersburg* 
Pittsylvania 
Por'smouth* 
Powhatan 
Prince  Ed  wd 
Pr.  George.  . 
Princ'sAnne 
PrinceWil'm 
iPulaskl. .. 


Pres.,  1916. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


1,287 

1,490 

710 

814 

1,465 

572 

549 

1,317 

373 

765 

663 

1,063 

192 

939 

3,234 

1,612 

802 

503 

608 

608 

842 

872 

1,155 

2,012 

1,368 

233 

668 

-    282 

515 

754 

1,057 


Hu 

ghes, 
Rep. 

1,.569 
404 
263 
110 
353 
348 

90 
222 
155 
891 

70 
249 

69 
465 
963 
684 
109 
111 

91 
ln3 
613 
815 
161 
801 
370 
112 
108 

75 

67 
192 
721 


COUNTIES. 

AND  Cities. 
(Cities  indi- 
cated  by  ») 


Radford*.  .  . 
Rappahan'k 
Richmond*. 
Richmond . . 
Roanoke*. . . 
Roanoke . . . 
Rockbridge. 
Rockingham 

Russell 

Scott 

Shenandoah 

Smyth 

So'tham'ton 
Spots'lvania 

Stafford 

Staunton* .  . 

Suffolk* 

Surry 

Sussex 

Tazewell .  .  . 
Warren .... 
Warwick .  .  . 
Washington 
Westmorel'd 
Willi'msb'g-* 
Winchester* 

Wise 

Wythe 

York 


Pres.,  1916. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


206 

401 

6,987 

329 

2,246 

850 

1,049 

1,996 

1,570 

1,319 

1,440 

1,134 

1,045 

398 

444 

511 

437 

429 

486 

1,108 

583 

97 

1,863 

338 

97 

468 

1,468 

1,334 

247 


Total 102,824    49,358 


Hu 
ghes, 
Rep. 


115 

84 

1,210 

180 

610 

460 

601 

1,641 

1,410 

1,743 

1,425 

1,321 

128 

249 

422 

311 

158 

90 

96 

1,591 

214 

53 

1.717 

126 

21 

196 

1,862 

1,370 

51 


Pres.   (1916),  Soc,  1,063;  Soc.  Lab.,  67;  Proh.,  683. 

Gov.   (1917),  Soc.  629;  no  Proh. 

Atty.  Gen.  (1917),  Saunders  (Dem.).  63,756:  Walcott  (Rep.),  25,744. 

U.  S.  Sen.  (1916).  Swanson,  Dem.,  133,056;  no  opposition. 

U.  S.  Sen.    (1918),  Martin,  Dem.,  40,403;  no  opposition. 
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WASHINGTON. 

President,  1920. 

President,  1916. 

COUNTIES. 

Hard- 

Cox 

Chris- 

Wil- 

Hu 

Ben- 

ing, 
Rep. 

Dem. 

Ben, 
F.-L. 

167 

son. 
Dem. 

1,294 

ghes. 
Rep. 

1,237 

son, 
Soc. 

Adams 

1,525 

515 

112 

Asotin ...... 

1,210 

497 

61 

1,136 

1,004 

117 

Benton 

2,001 

975 

7S4 

1,351 

1.460 

342 

Chelan 

3,885 

1,540 

957 

2,704 

3,011 

403 

Clallam 

"  1,775 

489 

966 

I„f39 

1,475 

418 

Clarke 

4,852 

2,941 

1,127 

3.728 

4,419 

677 

Columbia. . . 

1,376 

.612 

57 

1,164 

1,148 

108 

Cowlitz 

2,267 

801 

464 

1,282 

2,113 

378 

Douglas.  .  .  . 

1,.587 

918 

.    171 

1,916 

1,125 

148 

Ferry 

592 

505 

214 

913 

581 

221 

Franklin 

839 

571 

397 

1,110 

671 

109 

Garfield 

869 

370 

62 

728 

845 

32 

Grant 

1,378 

684 

216 

1,563 

1,205 

221 

Grays  Harb  r 

5,920 

3,378 

1.978 

4,992 

5.024 

1,209 

Island 

883 

285 

■188 

855 

804 

170 

Jefferson 

1,128 

322 

321 

861 

1,094 

134 

King 

58,584 

17,369 

26,768 

52,362 

38,959 

3,193 

Kitsap 

4,989 

1,350 

3,326 

3,479 

2,638 

751 

Kittitas 

2,837 

1,119 

1,054 

2,609 

2,310 

263 

Klickitat. . . . 

1,6)9 

745 

298 

1.478 

1,570 

186 

Lewis 

6,100 

2,212 

2,520 

4,318 

5,186 

845 

Lincoln 

3,038 

1,395 

114 

2,827 

2,356 

221 

Mason 

997 

383 

351 

779 

764 

162 

Okanogan . . . 

2,784 

1,260 

809 

2,924 

1,896 

474 

Pacific 

2,607 

874 

372 

1,537 

2,688 

257 

Fend  d'Or'le. 

1,079 

651 

167 

1,080 

916 

111 

Piecce 

22,048 

8,259 

10,836 

18,940 

16,780 

1,894 

San  .luan. .  . 

833 

196 

172 

669 

591 

122 

Skagit 

5,320 

1,840 

2,756 

4,936 

4,142 

951 

Skamania . .  . 

409 

247 

87 

451 

489 

34 

Snohomish .  . 

10,793 

3,056 

6,146 

8,390 

8,265 

2,.543 

Spokane .... 

£6,219 

13,412 

2,373 

21,339 

19,503 

1,321 

Stevens 

3,282 

1,452 

914 

3,184 

2,084 

678 

Thurston.  .  . 

3,899 

1,367 

1,849 

2,658 

3,223 

624 

Wahkiakum. 

494 

161 

75 

340 

490 

102 

Walla  Walla, 

5,9.37 

2,338 

349 

4,456 

4,429 

218 

Whatcom. . . 

9,157 

2,288 

3,744 

5,629 

7,632 

2,075 

Whitman.  .  . 

6,311 

2,806 

425 

5,888 

4,933 

239 

Yakima 

11,571 

4,062 

3,301 

6,136 

7,188 

735 

Total 

223,137 

84,298 

77.246 

183,388 

167,208 

22.800 

Women  voted  iu  vvasuingcon,  in  lylo  for  Jfres. 

U.  S.  Sen.    (1920),  Jonea,  Rep.,  217,069;  Cotterill, 

Dem.,  68,488;  France,  Farm.-Lab.,    99,309. 

Gov.   (1920),  Hart,  Rep.,    210,622;    Black,    Dem., 

66,079;'  Bridges,   Farm.-Lab.,  121,371. 

PAST  VOTE  OF  WASHINGTON. 

1878    (Cong.),  Dem.,  5,673;  Rep.,  6,974. 

1880    (Cong.),  Dem.,  7,013;  Rep.,  8,810. 

1882    (Cong.),  Dem.,  8,244;  Rep.,  11,252. 
1881    (Cong.),  Dem.,  20,995;  Rep.,  20,847. 

1886    (Cong.),  Dem.,  23,272;  Rep.,  21,080;  Pro.,  2,875. 

1888    (Cong.),  Dem.,  18,920;  Rep.,  26,201;  Pro.,  1,137. 

1889   (Gov.),  Dem.,  24,732;  Rep.,  33,711. 

1890   (Cong.),  Dem.,  22,831;  Rep.,  29,153;  Pro.,  2,819. 

1892    (Pres.),  Dem.,  29,802;  Rep.,  36,460;  Pop.,  19,165; 

Pro.,  2,542. 

1894    (Cong.),  Dem.,  14,160;  Rep.,  34,812;  Pop.,  25,140: 

Pro.,  209. 

1896   (Pres.).  Fus.,  51,646;  Hep.,  39.153;  Gold  D.,  1,688; 

Pro.,  968;  Nat.,  148. 

1898  (Jus.  Sup.  Ct.),  Fu8.,  32,339;  Rep.,  40,362;  Soc.  L., 

1,323. 

1900   (Pres.),  Dem.,  44,833;  Rep.,  57,456:  Pro.,  2,363; 

Soc.  D.,  2,006;  Soc.  L.,  866. 

1900   (Gov.),  Dem.,  51,944;  Rep.,  49,860;  Pro.,  2,103; 

Soc.  D.,  1,670;  Soc.  L..  843. 

Pro..  2,782;  S.  L.,  1,070. 

1904    (Pres.),  Dem.,  28,098:  Rep.,  101,540;  Soc,  10,023; 

Pro.,  3,229;  S.  L.,  1,592;  Pop.,  669. 

1908   (Prea.),  Dem.,  58,601;  Rep.,  102,062;  Soc,  14,177; 

Pro.,  4,700;  Pop.,  669;  Ind.,  248. 

1912    (Pres.),  Dem.,  86,840;  Rep.,  70,445;  Prog.,  113,698; 

Soc,  40,134:  Pro.,  9,810;  S.  L.,  1,872. 

1912    (Gov.),  Dem.,  97,251;  Rep.,  96,629;  Prog.,  77,792; 

Soc,  37,155;  Pro.,  8,163;  S.  L.,  1,369. 

1914   (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  91,733;  Rep.,  130,479;  Prog., 

83,282;  Soc,  30,234;  Pro.,  9,551 

1916   (Pres),  Dem.,  182,993;  Rep.,  166,399;  Soc,  22,544; 

Pro.,  6,823;  S.  L.,  700. 

1916    (Gov.),  Dem.,  181,642;  Rep.,  167,802;  Soc,  21,117; 

Pro.,  3,514;  Prog.,  2,894;  S.  L.,  623. 

1916   (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  135,339;  Rep..  202,287;  Soc. 

21,709;  Pro.. 

4,411; 

Prog., 

1,441. 

' 

WEST    VIRGINIA. 


Counties. 


B.TJbour .  . . 
Berkeley . . . 

Boone 

Braxton .  .  . 
Brooke .  .  .  . 

Cabell 

Calhoun .  . . 

Clay 

Doddridge. 

Fayette 

(iiimer 

Grant 

Greenbrier . 
Hampshire . 
Hancock... 

Hardy 

Ilairiaon . . . 
Jackson. . . . 
Jefferson . . . 
Kanawha. . 

Lewis 

Lincoln..  .  . 

Logan 

Marlon.  .  .  . 
Marshall. . . 

Mason 

Morccr.  .  .  . 

Mineral 

Mingo 

Monongalia 
Monroe .... 
Morgan .... 
McDowell. . 
Nicholas . .  . 

Ohio 

Pendleton . . 
Pleasants.  . 
Poc.-ihoutas. 
Preston .... 
Putnam .  .  . 

Raleigh 

Randolph . . 
Ritchie .... 

Roane 

Summers. . . 

Taylor 

Tucker 

Tyler 

Upshur 

Wayne 

Webster .  .  .  , 

Wetzel 

Wirt 

Wood 

Wyoming . . . 


Prbsidbnt.  1920. 


Hard- 
ing, 
Rep. 


3,763 

5.259 

2,674 

4,274 

3,060 

13,170 

1,671 

1,981 

3,135 

10,561 

1,635 

2,417 

4,850 

1,214 

2,768 

1,354 

13,784 

4,330 

2,168 

23,781 

4,618 

3,339 

4,304 

11,494 

7,208 

4,912 

8,613 

3,646 

3,972 

6,773 

3,001 

1,817 

12,198 

3,691 

15,735 

1,581 

1,657 

2,836 

6,729 

3,223 

7,668 

4,158 

4,377 

4,232 

3,611 

3,649 

2,498 

3,654 

4,936 

3,754 

1,562 

3,619 

1,680 

10,463 

2,950 


Co.x, 
Dem 


2,777 

4,399 

2,529 

4.269 

2,129 

12.845 

1,773 

1 ,533 

1,140 

9,003 

1,854 

492 

4,994 

•2,221 

1,435 

2,014 

10,206 

2,843 

3,944 

19,284 

3,310 

2,649 

5,588 

8,734 

4,814 

3,1 

7,986 

2,516 

4,934 

3,442 

2,521 

713 

5,068 

3,564 

10,287 

1,814 

1,449 

2,511 

2,150 

2,578 

5,916 

4,676 

2,050 

3,08r 

3,552 

2,111 

1,961 

1,762 

1,418 

4,490 

1,942 

4,103 

1,376 

8,839 

1,825 


Debs, 
Soc 


94 

60 

108 

10 

104 

204 

2 

'  12 

340 

6 

27 

55 

11 

101 

6 

620 

18 

29 

627 

109 

19 

27 

408 

259 

101 

.38 

99 


President,  1916. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


284 

8 

13 

16 

27 

746 


16 
26 
87 

108 
53 

153 

40 

6 

15 

76 

135 
63 
12 


54 

4 

129 


Total 282,007  220,789      5.613  140.103  143.124      6,150 


1.818 
2,938 
1,397 
2.957 
1,261 
6,416 
1,317 
1,047 
1,061 
5.377 
1,695 

391 
3,170 
2,181 

891 
1.425 
5,970 
2,032 
2.544 
10,276 
2,248 
2,113 
3,270 
5,49_ 
2,997 
2,336 
4,836 
1,747 
2,472 
2,227 
1,609 

1)06 
3,69^ 
2,467 
6,074 
1,276 

899 
1,849 
1.694 
1,837 
3,319 
3,024 
1,6.57 
2,!80 
2,389 
1,672 
1,388 
1.336 
1,0!9 
2,989 
1.513 
2.797 
1,072 
4,817 
1,199 


Hu 
ghea. 
Rep 


2,083 
2,802 
1,504 
2,332 
1,422 
5,728 

936 
1,021 
1,803 
6,511 

943 
1,438 
2,601 

745 
1,434 

70] 
6,262 
2,474 
1,181 
10,096 
2,263 
2,104 
2,107 
4,443 
3,699 
2,454 
4,788 
1,965 
2.223 
3,412 
1,584 
1,208 
7,086 
2,056 
7,349 

888 

87* 
1,550 
3,838 
1,925 
3,791 
2,162 
2,225 
2,406 
1,781 
2,002 
1,531 
1,900 
2,553 
2,215 

854 
1,910 

951 
4,521 
1,484 


Ben- 
son, 
Soc 


57 

86 

105 

9 

120 

229 

13 

26 

41 

361 

9 

g 

86 

10 

117 

6 

584 

29 

44 

598 

102 

59 

62 

443 

229 

101 

55 

79 

10 

297 

8 

30 

20 

69 

509 

9 

7 

53 

105 

131 

151 

253 

89 

38 

24 

87 

158 

08 

68 

43 

14 

77 

12 

142 

7 


Pres.   (1920),  Walkins,  Proh.,  1,528. 

Gov.  (1920),  Koontz,  Dem..  184,762;  Morgan, 
242,.327;  Montgomery.,  Non-Part.,  81.330;  Holt, 
2,695. 

PAST  VOTE  OF  U'^ST  VIRGINIA. 


Rep., 
Soc. 


1872    (Pres.),  Dem.,  29,537; 

Dem.    (O'C),  600. 
1876    (Pres.),  Dem.,  56,565; 
1880    (Pres.);  Dem.,  57,391; 
1882    (Judge),  Dem.,  46,661 
1884    (Pres.),  Dem.,  67,317; 


Dem. 
Dem., 


,  65,184 
79,664; 


939 
1886    (Cong.) 
1888   (Pres), 

Pro.,  669. 
1892    (Pres), 

Pro.,  2,145. 
1896    (Pres.),  Dem 

Pro.,  1,203. 
1900    (Pres.),  Dem.,  98,791 

Soc.  D.,  187:  Pop.,  274. 
1904    (Pres.),  Dem.,  110.850 

Soc,  1,572;  Pop.,  337 
1908    (Pres),  Dem.,  111,418 

Pro.,  5,139;  Pop.,  16:  Ind 


Rep.,  32,283;  Lib.  Rep..  86: 

Rep.,  42.001;  Gr..  1,373. 
Rep.,  46,243;  Gr.,  9,079. 
;  Rep.,  43,440. 
Rep.,  63,096;  Or.,  805;  Pro.. 

;  Rep.,  64,279;  Pro.,  1,192. 
Rep.,  77,791:  U.  L.,  1,064; 


Dem.,  84,467:  Rep..  80,293;  Pop..  4,166: 

92,927;  Rep.,  104,414;  Gold  D.,,677: 

Rep.,  119,851;  Pro.,  1,585: 

;  Rep..  132,608;  Pro..  4,413; 

;  Rep..  137.369;  Soc,  3.679: 
.  46. 
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Election  Returns  hy  States. 


WISCONSIN. 


CotTNTIES. 


Adams 

Ashland .... 

Barron 

Bayneld 

Brown 

Buffalo 

Burnett.  .... 
Calumet. . . . 
Chippewa. . . 

Clark 

Columbia.  .  . 
Crawford .  .  . 

Dane 

Dodge 

Door 

Douglaa. . . . 

Dunn 

Eau  Claire.  . 
Florence. .  .  . 
Fond  du  Lac 
Forest. . . . 
Grant.  . . . 
Green .... 
Green  Lake.. 

Iowa 

Iron 

Jackson. . .. 
Jefferson. . . 
Juneau .... 
Kenosha. .  . 
Kewanee. .. 
La  Crosse. . 

La  Fayette. 

Langlade.. . 

Lincoln. .  . . 

Manitowoc. 
Marathon. . 

Marinette. . 

Marquette. 

Milwaukee. 

Monroe. ... 

Oconto.  . . . 

Oneida .... 

Outagamie. 

Ozaukee.  . . 

Pepin 

Pierce 

Polk 

Portage. . . . 

Price 

Racine.  .  .  . 

Richland . . . 

Rock 

Rusk 

St.  Croix . . . 

Sauk 

Sawyer.  . .  . 

Shawano. . . 

Sheboygan . 

Taylor 

Trempealeau 

Vernon .... 

Vilas 

Walworth . . 

Washburn.. 

Washington 

W.Tukesha.. 

Waupaca.  .  . 

Waushara. . . 

Winnebago. . 

Wood 

Soldier  vote 

Total 


President,  1920. 


^'^l,'^'  Cox,  1  Debs, 
Aep.   Dem.    Soc. 


1,528 

4,005 

6,887 

2,536 

8,867 

3,082 

2,025 

3,730 

6,750 

6.246 

7,3S^ 

3,602 

23.030 

11,357 

3,817 

7,250 

5,596 

7,866 

912 

12,550 

1,429 

9,767 

5,454 

3,455 

5,428 

1,714 

3,652 

8,865 

4,382 

9,810 

2,667 

10,067 

■!  ,893 

4,059 

3,713 

8,374 

11,356" 

6,138 

2,436 

73,2.53 

6,784 

4,735 

2,425 

11,140 

3,523 

1,817 

4,441 

4,796 

5,527 

2,990 

14.406 

3,951 

16,152 

2,609 

5,601 

8,074 

1,668 

5,836 

11,994 

2.707 

4,746 

5,694 

903 

8,'437 

2,023 

5,949 

8,687 

8,30); 

4,176 

12,035 

6,863 


363 

1,083 

745 

594 

3,870 

300 

190 

609 

1,109 

7501 

1,227 

1,104 

4,879 

2,314 

385 

2,119 

495 

1,194 

98 

3,429 

379 

1,977 

636 

893 

945 

275 

413 

1,895 

786 

1,718 

598 

2,588 

1,31^2 

1,637 

842 

2,010 

2.144 

1,331 

689 

639 

985 

1,029 

849 

3,121 

835 

26.5 

64<i 

749 

2,678 

5.54 

3,795 

922 

2,447 

445 

1,647 

954 

304 

529 

1.902 

288 

718 

6!  4 

261 

1.629 

353 

1,3: 

2,767 

888 

485 

3,398 

1,053 


PRBSIDENT,  1916. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


498,576  113,422 


60 
498 
336 
258 
1,501 
173 
275 
416 
195 
692 
121 

70 

1,280 

866 

78 

1,271 

170 

348 

31 
707 

72 
120 
109 
182 

68 
173 
108 
203 
177 
990 

99 
606 

46 

196 

545 

3,116 

3,729 

578 

4: 
42,9';9 
209 
234 
428 
511 
281 

3 

167 
303 
208 
441 
1,713 

82 
422 
231 
265 
218 
100 
1,.504 
3,412 

72 

72 
185 
151 

151 
42:! 
491 
491 

197 

147 
1,699 
1,667 


Hu 
ghes. 
Rep. 


824 

1,582 

1,863 

996 

5,771 

1,043 

638 

1,3S2 

2,233 

!,6I4 

2,299 

1,764 

0.859 

4,519 

1,204 

2,940 

1,447 

2,290 

162 

5,021 

637 

3.459 

1,687 

1,352 

2,230 

475 

963 

3,645 

1,442 

2,816 

2,011 

4.123 

2,059 

1,755 

1,282 

4,33S 

3,877 

2.205 

923 

31.812 

1,991 

1,892 

1,054 

4,442 

1,577 

622 

1,650 

1,713 

3,000 

1,049 

.5,081 

1,845 

4,015 

926 

2,3.52 

2,257 

562 

1,367 

3,885 

845 

1.578 

1,830 

467 

2,443 

644 

2,732 

4,192 

1,720 

1,015 

5,242 

2,625 

1,090 


957 
1,998 
2,746 
1,320 
4,132 
1,492 
1,007 
1,979 
3,324 
3,371 
3,395 
1,883 
6,931 
4,887 
1,656 
3,007 
2,556 
2,922 

412 
5,781 

738 
4,718 
2,422 
1,647 
2,271 

672 
1.866 
3,785 
2,292 
3,537 
1.104 
3.597 
2,544 
1,538 
2,189 
4,224 
5,838 
2,767 
1,3 
27,831 
3,013 
2,.570 
1,089 
5,302 
1,610 

766 
1,915 
2,080 
2,520 
1,620 
4,495 
2,051 
7,011 

989 
2,731 
3,779 

,550 
3,415 
5,.562 
1,514 
2,13S 
2,912 

531 
3,988 

938 
2,892 
3,768 
4,492 
2,345 
5,923 
2.954 
1.08' 


Ben- 
son, 
Soc. 


48 

187 

138 

226 

220 

65 

169 

76 

71 

130 

82 

34 

192 

112 

39 

801 

171 

187 

9 

128 

17 

72 

66 

34 

20 

43 

50 

86 

109 

-  501 

17 

278 

19 

81 

100 

459 

607 

145 

15 

16.943 

123 

70 

254 

164 

51 

25 

73 

195 

71 

147 

455 

89 

224 

115 

178 

43 

52 

131 

983 

135 

29 

49 

82 

58 

78 

76 

151 

99 

78 

406 

200 


WYOMINC. 


80.63i  193.042  221.323'  27.631 


Pres.    (1916),   Proh.,   7,318. 

Gov.  (1920),  Blaine,  Rep.,  366,247;  McCoy,  Dem., 
247.746. 

U.  S.  Sen.  (1920),  Thompson,  Ind.,  235,029;  Lenroot, 
Rep.,  281,576;  Rcinsch,  Dem.,  89,266;  Weber,  Soc, 
66,172;  Mead,  Proh.,  5,107. 

For    liquor    referendum     (1920),    419,309;    against. 


VOTE    FOR   PRESIDENT, 

1916. 

President,  1916. 

Gov.  1918. 

COUNTIES. 

Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

Hu 
ghes. 
Rep. 

Ben- 
son, 
Soc. 

Han- 
P^^h. 

Ho 

ux, 
Dem 

Car 
Rep. 

Albany. . . . 
T«g  Horn .  . 
Campbell .  .  . 

Carbon 

Converse. . . . 

Crook 

Fremont. .  .  . 

Goshen 

Hot  Springs. 
Johnson .... 
Laramie.  .  .  . 

T,lnco!n 

Natrona.  .  .  . 
Niobrara. . . . 

Park 

Platte 

Sheridan 

Sweetwater. 

Uinta 

Washakie.  .  . 
Weston 

1,571 
1,493 

690 
1,061 

879 
1,181 
1,752 
1,096 

700 

812 
2,7.59 
2.373 
1,377 

599 
1,146 
1,276 
2,906 
1.496 
1,295 

4.55 

73! 

1.313 

1,239 
448 

1.217 
766 
846 

1.407 
770 
62:! 
814 

2,42S 

1,126 
912 
533 

1,092 
806 

1,914 

1,287 
822 
344 
791 

21,698 

73 

.29 

12 

155 

20 

51 

75 

49 

95 

28 

78 

142 

30 

14 

69 

62 

205 

152 

51 

16 

47 

38 

8 

10 

10 

15 

9 

17 

21 

23 

2 

65 
10 
8 

22 

22 

53 

23 

4 

6 

3 

14 

978 

941 

421 

1,020 

824 

559 

1,1.58 

693 

55:1 

526 

1,916 

1,410 

936 

342 

765 

778 

1,698 

1,224 

1,022 

365 

514 

1,442 

1,295 

530 

1,249 

1,067 

648 

1,557 

888 

092 

789 

2,886 

1,2.55 

1.682 

584 

1,062 

1,329 

1,694 

1,092 

830 

467 

687 

Total 

28,316 

1,453 

373 

18,640 

23.825 

Women  voted  in  Wyoming  for  President  in  1916. 


PAST  VOTE  OF  WYOMING. 


1378 


1  „ 

1882 
1884 
1886 
1888 
1890 
1892 
1892 
1894 
1896 


(Cong.) 

(Cong.) 

(Cong.) 

(Gong.) 

(Cong.) 

(Cong.) 

(Gov.), 

(Pres  ), 

(Gov.), 

(Gov.), 

(Pres.). 

Proh.,  136. 

1893    (Gov.), 

1900    (Pres.), 

1902    (Gov.), 

1904    (Gov.), 

Proh.,  191. 

1904    (Pres.), 

Proh.,  207. 

1906    (Gov.), 

1908    (Cong.) 

1908    (Pres.), 

Proh.,  66; 


,  Dem.,  2,769;  Rep.,  3,848. 
.  Dem.,  3.907;  Rep.,  3,760. 
,  Dem.,  5,813;  Rep.,  4,702. 
,  Dem.,  5,586;  Rep.,  7,225. 
,  Rep.,  8,259;  scnttering,  1,113. 
,  Dem.,  7,557;  Rep.,   10,451. 

Dem.,   7,1.53;   Rep.,  8,879. 
Rep.,  8,454;  Pop.,  7,722:  Proh.,  .530. 
Dem. -Pop.,  8,442;  Rep.,  7,446;  Proh.,  416. 
Dem.-Pop.,  6,965;  Rep.,  10,149;  Pop.,  2,176. 

Dem.,    10,.369;    Rep.,    10.072;    Pop.,   286; 

Dem.,  8,989;  Rep.,  10,383;  Pop.,  431. 
Dem.,  lO.lM;  Rep.,  14,482. 
Dem.,   10.017;  Rep.,   14,483;  Soc,   552. 
Dem.,    12,137;    Rep.,    17.765;   Soc.,    816; 

Dem.,  8,904;  Rep.,  20,487;  Soc,   10,77; 

Dem.,  9,483;  Rep.,  16,396;  Soc,  1,310. 
,  Dem.,  13,643;  Rep.,  21,531;  Soc,  2,486. 

Dem.,  14,918;  Rep.,  20,846;  Soc,   1.715; 
Ind.,  64. 


Campaign  Expenditures  in  1920.  725 

CAMPAIGN    EXPENDITURES    IN    1920. 

The  campaign  for  the  Republican  and  DemoCTatlc  Presidential  primary  nominations  cost  over  82,500,000, 
according  to  evidence  collected  by  the  Kenyon  Congressional  Committee.  Of  this,  about  $2,250,000  was 
pledged  on  behalf  of  the  Republican  candidates  in  part  as  follows:  Gen.  Leonard  Wood,  81,180.000;  Gov. 
Franlc  O.  Lowden  of  111.,  841.5,000;  Senator  Hiram  Johnson  of  Calif.,  8200,000;  Senator  W.  G.  Harding  of 
Ohio,  $113,000;  Senator  Miles  Polndexter  of  Wash.,  $75,000;  Herbert  Hoover,  $87,000:  N.  M.  Butler.  $40,000; 
Senator  Sutherland  of  W.  Va.,  53,700.  The  Hoover  pledges  covered  California  only.  The  pledges  for  the 
Democratic  candidates  were  named  In  part  as  follows:  A.  M.  Palmer,  $60,000;  Gov.  Cox  of  Ohio,  $22,000; 
J.  W.  Gerard.  $14,000;  Gov.  Edwards  of  N.  J.,  512,000;  Senator  Owen  of  Okla.,  $10,000;  Senator  Hitchcock 
of  Nebr.,  $4,000.  The  foregoing  figures  included,  especially  in  the  case  of  Wood,  money  pledged  but  not 
testified  as  having  been  paid  in.  In  Indiana,  alone,  the  expenses  of  the  Wood  primary  campaign  were  some- 
what over  S60.000. 

REPUBLICAN  PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN. 
The  cost  of  the  Hardlng-Coolldge  campaign  was  estimated,  beforehand,  by  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  at  54,900,000.  The  final  report  of  the  committee,  filed  Nov.  22,  with  the  Clerk  ot  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  showed  84,022,580  was  spent,  and  83,833,152  was  collected.  Of  the  col- 
lections, about  31,400,000  was  loaned,  making  the  total  deficit  about  31,500,000.  Of  its  funds,  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee  apportioned  5333,500  to  the  Republican  Senatorial  and  Congressional  Committee.s 
The  Congressional  Committee  spent  over  5488,000;  the  Senatorial  Committee,  over  5147,000.  The  chief 
individual  contributor  to  the  Congressional  fund  was  Jos.  E.  Widener,  Phlla.,  510,750.  The  contributions 
to  the  Republican  National  Committee  were  mostly  in  amounts  of  51,000  or  less.  J.  D.  Rockefeller  and  son 
were  in  the  81,000  class.  The  largest  contributors  to  the  Congre.ssional  fund  were  four  wlio  gave  $5,000  each: 
William  H.  Childs,  New  York;  Anderson  Gratz,  St.  Louis;  George  A.' Draper,  Hopedale,  Mass.,  and  Henry 
Hornblower,   Boston. 

DEMOCRATIC    PRESIDENTIAL    CAMPAIGN. 

The  Democratic  National  Committee  spent  81,316.0.57  in  the  Presidential  campaign,  according  to  the 
statement  of  its  treasurer.  It  received  51.339,237,  of  which  51,203.708  came  through  the  New  York  head- 
quarters. The  Chicago  headquarters  furnished  582,063,  Washington  $25,432  and  San  Francisco  $4,852, 
A  large  part  of  the  money  was  apportioned  to  the  various  Democratic  State  Committees,  Massachusetts  get- 
ting the  bigtest  amount,  817,000.  California  was  given  810,000  and  New  York  89,000,  of  which  51,000  was 
assigned  to  Erie  Covmty.  The  other  States  got  an  average  of  52,000  each.  Advertising,  circularizing  and 
speaking  tours  make  the  biggest  holes  in  tlie  campaign  fund.  Railroad  trains  for  the  Presidential  and  Vice 
Presidential  candidates  cost  558,573.  Cox  and  Roosevelt  gave  55,000  each  to  the  campaign  fund.  Among 
the  large  contributors  were  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  New  York,  545.000;  Allan  A.  Ryan,  New  York,  $45,000; 
Thomas  L.  Chadbourne,  New  York.  520.000;  Joseph  E.  Guffey,  Pittsburgh,  821,700;  H.  A.  Wroe,  Austin, 
Tex.,  $20,000;  Thos.  F.  Ryan,  New  York,  810.000;  Rembrandt  Peaie,  Carroltown,  Pa.,  510,000;  E.  L.  Doheny, 
New  York,  58,300;  Norman  E.  Mack,  Buffalo,  86,500;  Charles  R.  Crane,  New  York,  57,500;  Mrs.  Anita 
McC.  Blaine,  Chicago,  57,228.  Bernard  M.  Baruch  reported  having  spent  over  530,000  for  the  production 
of  a  screen  version  of  the  story  "Uncle  Sam  of  Freedom  Ridge,"  in  behalf  othe  League  of  Nations. 
OTHER    NATIONAL    CAMPAIGN    EXPENDITURES. 

Contributions  of  503,174  and  expenditures  of  801,988  were  reported  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor's  Non-Partisau  Political  Campaign  Committee  in  a  statement  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  tlie  House  ol 
Representatives.  The  period  covered  by  the  report  was  from  Feb.  24  to  Nov.  2.  About  two-thirds  of  the 
expenditures  were  shown  to  be  for  printing.  Contributions  were  received  from  labor  organizations  and 
Individuals. 

Expenditures  of  the  Single  Tax  Partj-  in  the  Pi-esidential  campaign  totalled  S2,548.8.j,  according  to  a 
report  of  the  party's  National  Committee  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Receipts 
were  placed  at  53,122.05  and  there  were  no  individual  contributions  of  more  than  $500.  The  list  Included 
several  donations  from  persons  living  abroad. 

The  Prohibitionists  spent  over  813,000. 

The  highest  reported  expenditure  in  a  Congressional  (Hou.se)  primary  was  55,000. 

The  SuHragists  spent  5150,000  in  the  1919-1920  campaign  for  the  Constitutional  Amendment,  of  which 
$80,000  was  used  to  have  a  thirty-sixth  State  r.atify.  The  Tenne.ssee  campaign  cost  512,000.  The  largest 
contributor  to  the  ratification  fund  of  the  Woman's  Party  was  Miss  Mary  E.  Burnham  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
$14,000  Next  largest  was  Mi.ss  Fannie  T.  Cochran  of  Pennsylvania,  56, 100.  Mrs.  Charles  Boughton  Wood 
gave  85,050  and  Mrs.  H.  O.  Havemever  of  New  York  .54,850.  From  1913  to  1920  the  National  Woman's 
Party  spent  5664,208,  not  including  legal  expenses  in  defending  the  Suffrage  Anit>ndraent. 

The  campaign  ot  Miss  Alice  Robertson,  Okla.,  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  cost 
$2  940 

The  Socialists  reported  spending  858,188. 

The  Socialist  Labor  Party  reported  campaign  receipts  of  818,000  up  to  Nov.  12  and  expenditures  of 
$16,146.  Loans  and  donations  had  been  made  to  party  activities  in  Oregon,  Michigan,  Kentucky  an4 
Washington. 

CAMPAIGN    EXPENDITURES    IN    NEW    YORK    STATE. 

In  New  York  State,  the  Democratic  State  Committee  spent  559,935,  of  which  $40,000  was  contributed 
by  Tammany  Hall.     Gov.  Smith  renorted  he  got  nothing  and  spent  nothing. 

George  F.  ThomiMon's  campaign  for  Governor  on  the  Prohibition  ticket  cost  $7,616,  his  report  showed. 
The  receipts  were  $8,025.  _  ,  ,    .       , 

Dudley  Field  Malone,  Gubernatorial  candidate  of  the  Farmer-Labor  Party,  filed  a  statement -showing 
expenditures  of  8766.     Mr.  Malone  received  contributions  totalling  S310  and  his  personal  share  was  $4.'')6. 

The  New  York  County  Republican  Committee  reported  receipts  of  $147,650  and  expenditures  of 

TheNew  York  County  Democratic  Committee  reported  receipts  of  $182,011  and  espendltur^p  of 

Receipts  reported  by  the  Alfred  E.  Smith  Personal  Campaign  Committee  were  $51,028  and  expendlturea 
$50  274 

'Pro^Leaguc  Independents — Receipts,  $28,783;  expenditures,  $27,866. 
Non-Partisan  Senatorial  Committee — Receipts  and  expenditures,  812,295. 
James  A    Wendell  Campaign  Committee — Receipts,  59,266;  expenditures,  $9,252. 
John  J.  Lyons  Campaign  Committee — Receipts,  $13,489;  expenditures,  $11,686.  ,  „.  . 

Women's  Non-Partisan  Committee,  supporting  Harriet  May  Mills,  candidate  for  Secretary  of  State — 

**'*The'Queen3  'c*ounty  Democratic  Committee  received  $46,300  and  spent  $46,474.  J.  J.  Kindred,  with  a 
donation  of  $3,000,  was  the  largest  contributor.  „.    ,   m 

Harry  C.  Walker,  defeated  for  the  United  States  vSenate,  spent  $1,500.  His  successful  opponent,  J.  w, 
Wadsworth  Jr.,  spent  $2,129.     His  campaign  committee  got  $22,630  and  spent  817,175, 

The  campaign  of  Nathan  Straus,  Jr.,  for  the  State  Senate  cost  $10,597. 

The  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Washington  received  $1,194  and  spent  $1,228.  . 

The  Anti-Saloon  League  of  New  York  State,  in  the  year  ending  April  30,  1920,  received  $347,313,  and 
spent  $348,049. 
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PAST    VOTES    OF    THE    STAJES. 


(Following  are  the  past  votes  not  carried  under 
ALABAMA. 
1900   (Pres.).  Dem.,  96,368;  Rep.,  53,669;  Proh.,  1,!07; 

A.  J?.  Peop.,  3,796;  Soc.  Dem.,  928. 
1902  (Gov.),  Dem.,  67,763;  Rep.,  24,421. 
1904    (Pres.),    Dem.,   7^,857;    Rep.,   22,472;   Soc.,   833; 

Proh.,  612;  Soc.  L.,  895;  Poo.,  5,051. 
1906  (Gov.),  Dem.,  62,771;  Rep.,  10,002;  Soc,  389. 
1908    (Pres.),   Dem.,   74,374;   Rep.,   25,308;   Soc,   1,-399 

Proli.,  662;  Pop..  1,568:  Ind.,  495. 
1910    (Gov.),  Dem.,  77,694;   Rep.,  20,097;  Soc,   1.042 

Prog.,  837. 
1912   (Pres.),  Dem.,  82,438;  Rep.,  9,732;  Prog.,  22,680 

Soc,  2,309. 
1914   (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  63,389;  Rep.,  12,320;  Prog. 

4.263:  Soc,  1,159. 
1914    (Gov.),  Dem.,  64,275;  Rep.,  13,695;  Prog.,  3,793 

Soc,  1,196. 
1916   (Pres.),  Dem.,  99,409;  Rep.,  22,809;  ProU.,  1,034 

Soe..  1,916. 
1918   (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  5*,880   (unoppossd). 

COLORADO. 

1900    (Pres.),  Fus  ,  122,733:  Rep.,  93,073;  Proh.,  3,790 

Soc  D.,  714;  Pop.,  389;  Soc.  L.,  684. 
1902    (Gov.),  Dem.,  80,217;  Rep.,  87,512;  Proh.,  4,032 

Soc,  2,562;  Soc  L.,  1  432;  Proh.,  6,554. 
1904    (Pres.),  Fus.,   107,103;  Rep.,  134,601;  Soc,  4,304 

Proh.,  3,438:  Soc  L.,  3J5:  Pop.,  824. 
1904    (Gov.).  Dem.,  124,617;  Rep.,  113,499;  Soc,  2,614 

Soc  L.,  247;  Peo.,  298:  Proh.,  2,755. 
1906    (Gov.),   Fus.,   74,512;   Rep.,  92,646;   Soc,   16,938 

Ind.,  17,640. 
1908   (Pres.),  Fus.,   126,644;  Rep.,  123,700;  Soc,  7,974 

Proh.,  5.559. 
1910   (Gov.),  Fus.,  115,627:  Rep.,  97.618. 
1912  (Pres),  Dem.,  114,223;  Rep.,  58.38G;  Prog.,  72,306 

Soc,  16,418;  Proh.,  5,063:  Soc  L.,  475. 
■1912   (Gov.),  Dem.,  114,044;  Rep.,  63,061;  Prog.,  66,132 

Soc.   16.194. 
1912   (U.  S.  Sen.),',Dem.,  102,037:  Rep.,  98,728;  Prog. 

27,072;  Soc,  13,943;  Soc  L.,  11,433. 
1914  (Gov.),  Dem.,  95,640;  Rep.,  129,096;  Prog.,  33,320 

Soc,   10,516. 
1916  (Prea  ),  Dem.,  178,816;  Rep.,  102,308;  Soc,  10,049 

Proh.,  2,793:  Prog  .  409. 
1916  (Gov.),  Dem.,  151,962;  Rep..  117,723;  Soc,  12.495 

Lib.,  3,025. 
1918   (Gov.),  Dem..  102,397;  Rep.,  112,693;  Soc,  5.249 

CONXECTICUT. 
1892    (Prea),   Dem.,   82,395;   Rep.,   77,025;   Pop.,   806 

Proh.,  4,025. 
1894    (Gov.),  Dem.,  66,287;  Rep.,  83,973;  Pop.,  1,546 

Proh.,  2,310. 
1896  (Pres.),  Dem.,  56,740;  Rep.,  110,235;  M.  D.,  4,334 

Proh.,  1,808;  Soc.  L.,  1.223;  Gold  D..  1,334. 
1898   (Gov.),  Dem.,  64,277;  Rep.,  81,015;  Proh.,  1,460 

Soc  L.,  2.866. 
1900  (Pres.),  Dem.,  73,997:  Rep.,  102,567;  Soc.  D..  1,029 

Proh.,  1.617:  Soc  L.,  908. 
1900   (Gov.).  Dem.,  81,420;  Rep.,  95,822;  Proh.,  1,548 

Soc.  D.,  1.056;  Soc.  L.,  898. 
1902    (Gov.),   Dem.,   69,330;   Rep..  85,338;  Soc,  2,804 

Proh.,  1.436;  Soc  L.,  777. 
1904    (Pres.),  Dom.,  72,909;  Rep.,  111,089;  Soc,  4,543 

Proh.,  1,506;  Soc.  L.,  575;  Pop.,  494. 
1904    (Gov.),   Dem.,   79.164;   Rep.,    104,736;   Pop..   481 

Proh.,  1,498:  Soc,  4, .390;  Soc.  L..  552. 
1906    (Gov.),   Dem.,   67,776;   Rep.,  88,384;   Soc,   2,932 

Proh.,  1,820. 
1908    (Pres.),   ®em.,  68,255;  Rep.,   112,915;  Soc,  5,110 

Proh..  2,380;  Soc.  L  ,  608;  Ind.,  650. 
1908    (Gov.),   Dem.,  82.260;   Rep..  98,179;   Soc,  4,827 

Soc  L.,  582;  Ind.,  622;  Proh.,  2,597. 
1910    (Gov.),  Dem.,  77,385;  Rep.,  73,945;  Soc,   10,812 

Proh.,  1,811. 
1912   (Gov.),  Dem.,  78,264;  Rep.,  67,531;  Prog.,  31,020 

Soc,  10  236. 
1912    (Prea).  Dem.,  74,561;  Rep..  68,324;  Soc,  10,056 

Prog.,  34,129;  Proh.,  2,068;  Soc.  L.,  1,260. 
1914    (Gov.),   Dem.,  73.883;   Rep..  91,262;  Soc,  5,914 

Proh.,  8,030;  Soc  L.,  633. 
1916    (Pres),  Dera.,  99,786;  Rep..  106,514;  Soc.  5,179 

Proh.,  1,789;  Soc  L..  606 
1916   (Gov.),  Dem.,  96,787;  Rep.,  109,293;  Soc,  5,300 

Proh.,  1,803;  Soc  L.,  621. 
1916    (U.  S.  Sen).  Dem.,  98,649;  Rep.,  107,020;  Soc, 

5,279;  Proh.,  1,768;  Soc  L.,  619. 
1918  (Gov.),  Dem.,  76.773;  Rep.,  84,891. 


the  regular  election  tables  preceding.) 
DELAWARE. 

1900   (Pres),  Dem.,  18,868;  Rep..  22,529;  Soc.  D.,  57; 

Proh.,  533. 
1904    (Pres.),   Dem..   19,360;   Rep..  23,714;  Proh.,  607; 

Soc,  146;  Pop.,  46. 
1908   (Pres.),  De.m.,  22,071;  Rep.,  25,014;  Soc.  D.,  239; 

Proh.,  670;  Ind.,  28. 
1910  (Treas  ),  Dem..  21,107;  Rep.,  21,686. 
1912    (Pres),    Dem.,    22,631;    Rep.,    15,997;    Soc,    556; 

Prog.,  8,886:  Proh.,  623. 
1912  (Gov.),  Dem,  21,460:  Rep.,  22,745;  Soc,  556;  Prog.. 

3,019;  Proh.,  623. 
1916    (Pres.),   Dem..   24,753;   Rep..   26,011;   Soc.   480; 

Proh..  366. 
1916  (Gov.),  Dem.,  24,0.33;  Rep.,  26,648;  Soc,  490. 
1016    (U.  S.  Sor..),-.X)em.,  25.434;  Rep.,  22,925;  Prog., 

2,361;  Soc,  490. 
1918  (U.  S.  Seu.),  Dem.,  20,113;  Rep.,  21,519. 

FLORIDA. 

1914  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  22,761;  Scat.,  110. 

1916   (Pres.),  Dem.,  55,984;  Rep..  14.611;  Proh..  4,855; 

Soc,  5,353. 
1916  (Gov.),  Dem..  30,343;  Proh.,  39,546;  Rep.,  10,333; 

Soc,  2,470;  Ind.,  193. 
1916  (U.  S.  Sen.).  Dem..  58,391;  Rep.,  8,744;  Soc.  3.304. 

GEORGIA. 

1896— Dem.,  94,232;  Rep.,  60,091;  N.  D.,  2.708;  Proh., 

5,613. 
1900— Dem..  81,700;  Rep.,  35,035;  Pop..  4.584;  Proh.. 

1,396. 
1904— Dem.,   88,331;   Rep.,   25,335;   Pop.,   23,490;   Soc, 

1,917;  Proh..  845. 
1908— Dem..  72.413;  Rep.,  41.692:  Soc,  584;  Pop.,  16,969. 
1912— Dem.,  93,076;   Rep.,   5,191;   Prog.,   22,010;   Soc. 

1,026;  Proh.,  147. 
1916    (Pres.),   Dem.,   127,703;   Rep.,   11,294;   Soc.   941; 

Prog.,  20,692. 
1918   (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  53,731;  Rep.,  7,078. 
1918  (Gov.),  Dem.,  59,526;  no  opposition. 

ILLINOIS. 

1910  (S.  Troas.),  Dem.,  376,046;  Rep.,  436,486;  Prog., 

20,113:  Soc,  49,687;  Soc.  L.,  2,943. 
1912    (Pres.),   Dem..   405.048;  Rep..  253.613;  Prog.. 

386,478;  Soc.  81,278;  Proh.,  15.710;  Soc.   L.,  4,066. 
1912   (Gov.),  Dem.,  443,120;   Rep.,  318,469;   Prog.. 

303,401;  Soc,  78,679;  Proh.,  15,231;  S.  L.,  3,980. 
1914   (U.   S.   Sen.),   Dera.,   373,403;    Rep.,   390,061; 

Prog..  203,027;  Soc.  39.889;  Proh..    6,750;  S.  L., 

2,078. 
1916  (Pres.),  Dera.,  9.50,229;  Ret).,  1,152, .549;  Soc, 

61,304;  Proh.,  26,047;  S.  L.,  2,488. 
1916    (Gov.).   Dem..   556,654;   Rep.,   696,535;   Soc, 

.52,316;  Proh.,  15,309;  S.  L.,  1,739. 
1918  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  426,943;  Rep.,  479,967;  Soc, 

37,167;  Proh.,  3,151;  Soc  L..  3.268. 

IOWA. 

1912    (Gov.).    Dem..    182,441;    Rep.,    184,151;    Prog., 

71,182;  Soc,  14,882;  Proh.,  7,741. 
1914     (Gov.),    Dem.,    183,990;    Rep..    214.851;    Prog., 

17,329;  Proh.,  7,094;  Soc,  8,977. 
1914   (U.  S.  Sen.).  Dem.,  167,251;  Rep.,  205,832;  Prog., 

15,038:  Proh.,  6,009:  Soc,  8,462;  Ind.,  24,490. 
1916   (Gov.).  Dem.,  313,100;  Rep..  186.027;  Soc,  8,200; 

Proh.,  2,880;  Prog.,  2,035;  Soc.  L.,  326. 
1916  (Pres.),  Dem.,  221,699;  Rep.,  280,449;  Soc,  10.976; 

Proh.,  3,371;  Prog.,  1,793. 
1918  (Gov.).  Dem.,  161,451;  Rep.,  175,568. 


KANSAS. 

1912     (Prea.),    Dem..    143.070;    Rep..    74,844;    Prog., 

120,123;  Soc. 26,807. 
1912  (Gov.),  Dem.,  167,541;  Rep.,  167,509;  Soc,  24,804; 
1914   (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  176,929;  Rep.,  180,823;  Prog., 

116,755;  Soc,  24,502;  Prdh.,  9,885. 
1914  (Gov.),  Dem.,  161,696;  Rep.,  209,543;  Prog.,  84,060; 

Soc,  20,360;  Proh.,  7,346;  Ind.,  47,201. 
1916  (Pres),  Dem.,  314,588;  Rep.,  277,658;  Soc,  24,685; 

Proh.,  13,882. 
1916  (Gov.),  Dem.,  192,037;  Rep..  354,519. 
1918  (Gov.).  Dem.,  132,444;  Kep.,  286,424. 
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KENTUCKY. 

1904   (Prea.).  Dem.,  217.171;  Rep.,   205,277;  Pop., 
2.511:  Proh.,  6,609;  Soc,  3,602;  Soc.  L,.,  2,596 

1907  (Gov.),  Dem..   196,428;  Rep.,  214.481;  Proh., 
3.652. 

1908  (Pres.),  Dem.,  244,092;  Rep.,  235,711;  S.  L..  404: 
Soc,  4,0G0;  ProU.,  5,8S7;  Pop.,  324;  Ind.,  200. 

1911  (Gov.),  Dem.,  226,771;  Rep..   195,436;  Prot,. 
3,673;  Soc,  8,718;  S.  L.,  800;  Peo.,  218. 

1912  (Pres.),  Dem.,  219,584;  Rep.,  115,512;  Prog., 
102.766;  Soc.  11.647;  Proh.,  3,233;  S.  L.,  956. 

1914  (U.  S.   Sen.).   Dem..    176.605;   Rep..   144,758: 
Soc,  4.890;  Prog.,  14.108. 

1915  (Gov.),  Dem.,  219,991;  Rep.,  219,520;  Prog. 
1.371;  Soc.  3,317;  Proh.,  4,201. 

1916  (Pres.),  Dem.,  269.990;  Rep.,  241,854;  Proh. 
3,036:  Soc,  4,734;  Prog.,  122:  S.  L.,  333. 

X918  (U.  S.  Sen.).  Dem.,  184,385;  Rep.,  178,797. 


LOUISIANA. 

1908    (Pres.),   Dem.,   63,.563;   Rep.,  8,958;   Soc.  2,538; 

Ind.,  82. 
1912   (Pres.),  Dem.,  60,966;  Rep.,  3,834;  Prog..  9,323; 

Soc,  5,249. 
1916   (Pres.),  Dem.,  79,875:  Rep.,  6,466:  Prog.,  6,349; 

Soc,  292. 
1916  (Gov.),  Dem.,  30,807;  Rep.,  43,068. 


MAINE. 
1904  (Pres.),  Dem.,  27,630;  Rep.,  64,347;  Soc.  D.,  2,103; 

Proh.,  1,510;  Pop.,  338.  .,        ^     .  -, 

1906  (Gov.),  Dem.,  61,477;  Rep.,  69,31o;  Soc  D.,  I.doS; 

P:oh.,  1,139. 
1908  (Pres.).  Dem.,  35,403;  Rep.,  66,987;  Soc.  D.,  1,758; 

Proh.,  1,487;  Ind.,  652. 
1908  (Gov.),  Dem.,  66,075;  Rep.,  73,728;  Soc.  D.,   1,430; 

Proh.,  1  425. 
1910    (Gov.).  Dem.,  73,425;  Rep.,  64,672;  Soc.  1,582; 

1912  (Prea!)!  Dem.   51,113;  Rep.,  26,545;  Prog.,  48,493; 

Soc,  2,541;  Proh..  945.  „  ^,„ 

1912    (Gov.),  Dem.,  67,748:  Rep.,  71,043;  Soc,  2,110; 

1914  (Gov.'),  bem.,  62,039;  Rep.,  58,862;  Prog..  18,225; 

Soc,  1,872;  Proh..  594.  „   „„ 

1916   (Pres.).  Dem.,  64,118;  Rep.,  69,506;  Soc.  2,186; 

Proh     595 
1916    (U!  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  69,178;   Rep.,  79,572;  Soc, 

1,490;  Proh.,  279.  „.  ^,,    ^         ,  ._ 

1916    (Gov.),  Dem.,  67,719;  Rep.,  81,317;  .Soc,  1,d38; 

Proh.,  249.  ^    

1918  (Gov.),  Dem.,  58.918;  Rep.,  64.069. 

1918  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  54,289;  Rep.,  6(,431. 


MARYLAND. 


79;954;  Proh.,  7,586. 
124,936;  Pop.,  989; 


1893  (Comp.),  Dem.,  98,806;  Rep., 
1895   (Gov.).   Dem.,   106,169;  Rep., 

1896'^*(Pres'.), 'Dem.,   104,735;  Rep.,   136.959:  Gold  D.. 

2,507:  Proh.,  5,918;  Nat,,  136;  Soc  L-  587 
1897    (Comp.),    Dem.,    114,064;   Rep.,    131, li3,    Proh., 

1899  (Gov.),  Dem.,  128,409;  Rep.,  116,286;  Proh.,  5,275, 
IWO  (Pres.      Dem.,  122.271;  Rep..  136.212;  Soc  D..  908; 
Proh  ,  4  582;  Soc  L.,  391;  U.  R.,  147. 

1903  (Gov.).  Dem.,  108,548;  Rep.,  95,923;  Soc  D.,  1,302 
Proh    2  913 

1904  (Pres'.),  Dem.,  109,446;  Rep..  109,497;  Soc.  D. 
2.247;  Proh.,  3,034.  „,  ^„„    _,     . 

1907  (Gov.),  Dem.,  102,051;  Rep.,  94,300;  Proh 
--       ■    "        ,  115,903;  Rep.,  113,803:  Soc 
,  485. 

,  102,562;  Rep..  92,823. 
103,393;  Rep.,  106,392. 
112,674;  Rep.,  54,956:  PrOg.,  d7,786 
.  2,244;  Soc  L.,  322. 

110,204;  Rep.,  94,864: 
„  3,144;  Lab.,  969. 


1908  (Pres),  Dem, 
Proh,,  3,302;  Ind. 

1909  Comp.),  Dem. 

1911  (Gov.),  Dem. 

1912  (Pres),  Dem., 
Soc,  3,996;  Proh 

1914  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem., 
3,697:  Soc,  3,255;  Proh 


3,776. 
2,323: 


Prog, 


1915  (CJov.),  Dem.,  119,317:  Rep.,  116,136;  Proh.,  2,244: 

Mlf'prlslfDem:;  m359;  Rep.,  117,347;  Proh..  2.903: 

19lf  (U.^'-^SenO;  Dcm?.^'l09,740;  Rep,,  113,662;  Proh., 

3,325;  Soc,  2,590:  Lab.,  1.143. 
1917  (Comp.),  Dem.,  85,368;  Rep.,  84,449;  Proh.,  2,621. 
1919  ((3ov.),  Dem.,  112,240;  Rep.,  112.075. 


Rep.,  267,177;  Soc. 
276,123;  Soc,  10,582; 
226,145;  Soc,  16,496; 
.757; 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

1900   (Pres.).  Dem.  and  Pop..  156.977;  Rep.,  238,866; 

Soc  L..  2,599;  Proh.,  6,202:  Soc.  D.,  9,601. 
1904    (Pres.),  Dem.  and  Pop..   165,746;  Rep.,  257,822; 

Soc,  13,004;  Proh.,  4,279;  Soc,  2,359;  Pop.,  1,294. 
1908    (Pres.),   Dem.  and  Pop,,   155,543;  Rep.,  265.966; 

Soc.  10.781;  Proh.,  4,374;  Soc.  L..  952;  Ind..  49.175. 
1912     (Pres.),    Dem.,    173,408:    Rep.,    155,948;    Prog., 

142,228;  Soc,  12  616;  Proh.,  2,751:  .Soc.  L.,  1,102. 
1916  (Pres),  Dem,,  247,885;  Rep.,  268,784;  Soc.  11,058; 

Proh.,  2,993;  Soc.  L.,  1,097. 
1916   (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  234,238; 

15,5:J8. 

1916  (Gov.),  Dem,,  228,883;  Rep,, 
Proh.,  5,938;  Soc  L,,  3,893. 

1917  (Gov.),  Dem.,  135,666;  Rep., 
Proh.,  4.140. 

1918  (Gov.).  Dem..  197,823:  Rep.,  214,863;  Soc, 
Soc  L.,  1,913. 

MICHIGAN. 

1900    (Pres.),  Dem.  and  Pop.,  211,685;  Rep.,  316,269; 

Soc.  D.    2  826;  Proh,,  11.859;  Pop.,  833;  Soc.  L.,  903. 
1902    (Gov.),   Dem.  and  Pop.,   174,077;  Rep..  211.261; 

Soc  D.,  4,271;  Proh,,  11,326;  Soc.  L.,  1,264. 
1904    (Pres,).   Dem.  and   Pop,.   135,392:   Rep.,  364,957: 

Soc,  9,042:  Proh..  13,441;  Soc.  L.,'  1,036;  Pop.,  1,159. 
1908    (Pres.),  Dem.  and  Pop,,   175,771;  Rep. 

Soc,  11,586;  Proh.,  16,974;  Soc.  L., 

Unattached,  63. 
1910  (Gov).  Dem..  159,670;  Rep. 
1912  (Gov.),  Dem.,  194,017;  Rep., 

Soc,  21,398:  Proh.,  7,811. 
1912  (Pres.),  Dem.,  150,721;  Rep.,  152,244;  Prog.,  214,o84; 

Soc,  23,211;  Proh.,  8,934;  Soc.  L.,  1,252. 
1914     (Gov.).    Dem.,    212,063:    Rep.,     176,254;    Prog., 
t    36,747;  Soc.  11.056;  Proh.,  3,830;  Soc.  L.,  497. 
1916  (Pres.),  Dem.,  280,775;  Rep., 

Proh.,  8,139;  Soc  L..  812.  -     ,    „  „ 

1916  (Gov.),  Dem.,  264,141;  Rep.,  263,724;  Soc.  15.040; 

Proh.,  7.255;  Soc  L.,  963. 
1918  (Gov.),  Dem.,  158,142;  Rep.,  266,738:  Soc,  7.068; 

Proh..  1.637;  Soc.  L  .  790. 
1918  (U.  S    Sen.).  Dem.,  212,487;  Rep.,  220,054;  Soc. 

4,763;  Proh.,  1,133. 

MINNESOTA. 
1906   (Gov.),  Fu8.,  168,715;  Rep.,  92.082;  Proh..  7.709; 

1908°(Gov.).'Dem..  173.845:  Rep..  153.667;  Proh.,  7,024; 

Soc,  6,516;  Ind..  593.  ,„   „^_    „    . 

1908  (Pres.),  Fu8.,  109,594;  Rep.,  193.876;  Proh., 

Soc,  10,021;  S.  L..  843:  Pop.,  1,309:  Ind.,  420. 
1910   (Gov.),  Fus.,  103,779:  Rep.,  164,185;  Proh,, 

Soc.  6.510;  S.   L.,  6,510;  Pub.  Own.,   11,173. 
1912  (Gov  ),  Dem.,  99,659;  Rep,,  129,688;  Prog.,  33,455; 

Pro,,  29,876;  Pub.  Own.,  25,769. 
1912   (Prei  ),  Dem.,  106,426;  Rep,,  64,334;  Prog.,  12d,- 

856    Soc,  27,505;  Pro.,  7,836;  S.   L.,  2,212 
1914  (Gov.),  Dem.,  156,304;  Rep.,  143,730;  Prog.,  3,5o3; 

Soc     17,225;  Indus.  L..  3,861. 
1916   (ij.  S.  Sen.),Dem..  117,541;  Rep.,  185.159;  Proh., 

191?'tpres,),  Dem.,  179,152;  Rep.,  179,.544:  Prog.,  290: 

Pro,  7,793;  Soc,  20,117;  S.L..  468 
1916   (Gov  ),  Dem,,  93,112;  Rep.,  24o,841:  Soc.  26.306. 

Pro,,  19,884;  Indus,  L„  .5,476. 
1918    (Gov.),  Dem.,  76,793;  Rep.,  lb6,olo:  Nat..  6,648. 

Far.  Lab.,  111,948;  Soc,  7,794. 
1918  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Rep..  206,555;  Nat.,  137,274. 


..   ...,„.,   335,580; 
1,096;  Ind..  760; 

,.,  202,863:  Proh.,  9.989. 
.  169,963;  Prog.,  155,372; 


339,097:  Soc,  16,120: 


8,658; 
8,960; 


MISSISSIPPI. 


51,706;  Rep,,  5.753;  Pop., 
32,191;  no  opposition. 
53,376;   Rep.,  3,189;   Pop 


1.644. 


1900  (Pres.),  Dem., 

1903  (Gov.),  Dem.. 

1904  (Pres.),  Dem.. 

igos^^res'.).   Dem.,   60.876;   Rep.,   4,305:   Soc,   978; 

19u''('Go'v.')i''Dem.,  40,200;  Soc,^3,822 
9  1    (Lt    Gov.),  Dem.,  32,237;  Soc,  8,922, 
1912    (Presji  Dem.,  57.164;  Rep.,  1,511:  Prog,. 

Soc,  2,017. 
*1915  (Gov.), 
*19I6    (Pres.), 

Prog..  520. 
1916   (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  74.290. 
1919    (Gov  ).    Dem.,    no    opposition, 

»  No  returna  received  from  Bolivar  County. 


1,425; 


3.627; 


Dera.,  50.541:  Soc,  4,406. 
Dem.,  80,422;  Rep.,  4,253; 


Soc,  1,484; 
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MISSOURI. 

1900     (Gov.).    Dem.,    350,045;    Rep.,    317,905;    Pop., 

4  356"  Proh.    5  195. 
1900     (Pres.),"'  Dem'.,    351,922;    Rep.,    314,092;    Pop., 

4,244;  Proh.,  5,965;  Soc.  D.,  6.12S;  Soc.  L.,  1,294. 

1902  (Sup.   Ct.),   Dem.,  273,081;   Rep.,   228,397;   Soc, 
•5,33o;  Proh.,  4,995;  Pub.,  3,358;  S.  L.,  969;  Allied,  1.841. 

1904  (Pres.),  Dem.,  296,312;  Rep.,  321,449;  Soc,  13,009; 

Proh.,  7,191;  Soc.  L.,  1,674;  Pop.,  4,226. 
1906  (Sec  St.),  Dem.,  292,421;  Rep.,  283.417. 

1903  (Gov.),  Dem.,  340.0,=)3;  Rep.,  355,932;  Soc,  14,505; 
Proh.,  4,169;  Pop.,  1,058. 

1908  (Prea.),  Dem.,  346.574;  Rep.,  347,203;  Proh.,  4,198; 

Soc,  15,391;  S.  L.,  867;  Ind.,  397. 
1912     (Pres),    Dem.,    330.746;    Rep.,    207,821;    Prog., 

124,371;  Soc,  28,466;  Proh.,  5,380;  S.  L.,  1.778. 
1912     (Gov.),    Dem.,    337,019;    Rep.,    217,817;    Prog., 

109,146;  Soc,  28,145;  Proh.,  5,220;  S.  L.,   1,861. 
1914  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  311,573;  Rep.,  257,056;  Prog., 

27,614;  Proh.,  3,847;  Soc,  16,853;  S.  L.,  1,251. 
1916  (Prea.),  Dem.,  398,032;  Rep.,  369,339;  Soc,  14,612; 

Proh.,  3,884;  S.  L.,  902. 
1916  (Gov.),  Dem.,  382,355;  Rep.,  380,092;  Soc,  14,555; 

Prog.,  4,041;  Proh.,  4,009;  S.  L.,  946. 
1916  (U.  8.  Sen.),  Dem.,  396,166;  Rep.,  371,710;  Soc, 

14,659;  S.  L.,  962. 
1918  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  267,397;  Rep.,  302,680. 


Kep 

797; 


51,876;  Rep.,  138,558; 
6,328. 

Fu3.,   102,568; 


111,711; 

,  84,885; 
,  131,099; 
,  132,960; 


Soc, 
Pro., 
Soc, 


,   102,304 
Soc   L. 


3,757 
Soc. 

7,412 
5,488: 


Rep.,  97,858 

Rep 

Rep.,  121,076;  Soc 


2,999 


126,997;  Soc,  3,524 


3,069 


107,522;  Rep.,  122,883;  SoC:,  6,268 
109,008;  Rep.,  54,216;  Soc,  72,689 


NEBRASKA. 

1895   (Pres.),  Dem.  and  Pop.,  115,880 

Gold  Dem.,  2,885;  Pro.,  1,193;  Nat 

183 
1897  (Sup.  Ct.),  Dem.  and  Pop.,  102,828;  Rep.,  89,009 

N.  D.,  718;  Pro.,  1,625. 
1900   (Gov.),  Dem.  and  Pop.,   113,018;  Rep.,   113,879 
■    Soc.   Dem.,   674;   Pro.,   4,315;   Pop.,   1,095. 
1900    (Pres.),  Dem.  and  Pop.,  114,013;  Rep.,  121,835 

Soc  Dem.,  823;  Pro.,  3,655;  Pop.,  1,104. 

1902  (Gov.),  Dem.,  91,116;  Rep.,  96,471;  Soc, 
Pro     3  397  '"' 

1903  (Sup!  Judge),  Dem.,  87,864; ^ep.,  96,991; 
2,595;  Pro.,  4,394. 

1904  (Pres.),  Dem. 
Pop.,  20,518;  Pro 

1904   (Gov.),  Rep., 
Soc,  5,122. 

1903  (Gov.),  Dem. 
Pro.,    5,106. 

1908   (Pres.),  Dem. 

Pro.,  5.179. 
1908   (Gov.),  Dem., 

Pro.,  4,464. 
1910   (Gov.),  Dem., 
1912    (Pres.),  Dem., 

Pro.,  3,383. 

1912  (Gov.),  Dem.,  123,997;  Rep.,  114,075:  Soc,  9,964 
Pro.,  3,642. 

1914     (Gov.),    Dem.,    120,206;    Rep.,    101,228;    Prog. 

8,6.55:  Soc,  5,734;  Pro.,  2,873. 
1916   (Prea.),  Dem.,  158,827;  Rep.,  117,771;  Soc,  7,141 

Pro.,  2,897. 
1918  (Gov.),  Dem..  143,361;  Rep.,  137,701;  Soc,  6,861 

Pro..  4,215. 
1916   (U.  S.  Sen),  Dem.,  142,282;  Rep.,  131,059;  Soc, 

7,425:  Pro.,  4,429. 
1918   (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  99,690;  Rep.,  120,0861 

1913  (Gov.),  Dem.,  97,880;  Rep.,  3,409.  ^ 

NEVADA. 

1900   (Prea.),  Dem.,  6.376;  Rep.,  3,860. 

1902  (Gov.),  Dem.,  6,529;  Rep.,  4,786. 

1904  (Prea.),    Dem.,    3,982;    Rep.,    6,867;    Pop.,    344; 
Soc.  925. 

1906   (Gov.),  Dem.,  8,686;  Rep.,  5,338;  Soc,  815  (un- 
oflloial. ) 

1903  (Prea.),  Dem.,  11.212;  Rep.,  10,775;  Soc,  2.203; 
Ind.,  436;  S.  L.,  271. 

1910    (Gov.),  Dem.,  8,798;  Rep.,  10,435;  Soc,  1,393. 

1913  (Pres.),    Dem.,    7,986;   Rep.,  3.196;     Prog,   5,620; 
Soc.  3,313. 

1914  (U.   S.   Sen.),   Dem.,   8,078;   Rep.,   8,038;   Soc, 
5,451. 

1914    (Gov.), 
1916    (Prea.) 

Pro.,   340. 
1916    (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  12,868;  Rep.,  10,450;  Soc, 

9  572 
1918   (Gov.),  Dem.,  12,875;  Rep.,  11,845. 
1918  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  12,197;  Rep.,  8,053;  Ind.  (Anne 

Martin).  4,603;  Soc,  710. 


Dem.,  9,623;  Rep., 
Dem.,   17,778;   Rep. 


8,530;  Soc,  3,391. 
,   12,131;   Soc,  3,069; 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Rep.,  44,730;  Pop.,   104. 
Rep.,  63,891;  S.   D.,  752; 


1898    (Gov.),  Dem.,  35.653; 
1900    (Gov.),   Dem.,   34,956; 

Pop.,  375;  Pro.,  1,182. 
1900    (Prea.),   Dem.,  35,489;   Rep.,  5-4,803;   S.   D.,   790; 

Pro.,   1,270. 
1902    (Gov.),  Dem.,  33,844;  Rep.,  42,115;  S.  D.,  1,057; 

Pro.,   1,621. 
1904    (Prea.),  Dem.,  33,994;  Rep.,  54,177;  S.  D.,  1,090; 

Pro.,  749;  Pop.,  81. 
1904    (Gov.),    Dem.,    35,437;    Rep,    51,171;     Pro.,    857; 

Soc,  94,i:  Ho  wis,  58. 
1906   (Gov.),  Dem.,  37,672;  Rep.,  40,581;  S.  D.,  1,011; 

Pro^  2,212. 
1908    (Pres.),   Dem.,  33,655;   Rep.,  53,149;  ,Soc.,   1,299^ 

Pro.,  905;  Ind.,  584. 
1908    (Gov.),    Dem.,    41,386;    Rep.,    44,630;    Soc.    D„ 

1,086;  Pro.,  895;  Ind.,  511. 
1910   (Gov.),   Dem.,   37,737;  Rep.,  44,908;  .Soc.  1,022; 

Pro.,  449. 
1912'  (Gov.),  Dem.,  34,203;  Rep.,  32,504;  Prog.,  14,401; 

Pro.,  496;  Soc,   1,674. 
1912   (Prea.),     Dem.,     34,724;     Rep.,     32,927;     Prog., 

17,794;  Soc,   1,981;  Pro.,  535. 
1914    (Gov.),  Dem.,  33,674;  Rep.,  46,413;  Prog.,  2,572; 

Soc,  1,423. 
1914   (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  36,382;  Rep.,  42,113;  Prog.. 

1,938;  Soc,  1,089. 
1916    (Prea),   Dem.,  43,781;  Rep.,  43,725;   Soc,   1,318; 

Pro.,  303. 
1916   (Gov.),  Dem.,  38,853;  Rep.,  45,851;  Soc,  1,199; 

Pro.,  288;  Prog..  48. 
1918   (Gov.),  Dem.,  32,383;  Rep.,  38,228. 
1918  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  32.763:  Rep.,  37,783. 
NEW  JERSEY. 


1886 
1888 
1839 
1892 


109,939;  Rep.,  101,919;  Pro.,  19,808. 
151,498-  Rep.,  144.344:  Pro.,  7.904, 
138,245:  Rep.,  123,992:  Pro.,  6,353. 
.  171,043;  Rep.,  156,068;  So.  L.. 
Pop.,  909. 
136,000;  Rep.,  162,900;  Pro.,  6,661; 

221,307;  Gold   D., 


(Gov.),  Dem., 
(Prea.),  Dem. 
(Gov.),  Dem.. 
(Prea.),  Dem. 
1,337;  Pro.,  8,131: 

1895  (Gov.),  Dem.,  . 

Soc.  L.,  4,147;  Pop.,  1.901. 

1896  (Pres.),   Dem.,   133,075;  Rep. 
6,373:  Pro.,  5.614;  Soc.  L.,  3,985. 

1898    (Gov.),  Dem.,  158,552;  Rep.,  164,051;  Pro.,  6,893; 
Soc.  L.,  5,458;  Pop.,  491. 

1900  (Prea.),  Dem.,  164,808;  Rep.,  221,707;  Pro.,  7,183; 
Soc.  D.,  4,609;  Pop.,  669:  Soc  L.,  2.074;  Peo.,  669. 

1901  (Gov.),   Dem.,    166,681;   Rep.,    183,814;   Soc   D., 
3,489;   Soc.   L.,   1,918;  Pro.,   5,365. 

1904    (Gov.),  Dem.,  179,719;  Rep.,  231,363;  Pro.,  6,687! 

Soc.  8,8.58;  Soc.  L.,  2,526:  Peo.,  3,825. 
1904    (Pres),  Dem.,  164,566;  Rep.,  265,164:  Soc,  9,587; 
Pro.,   6,845;   Soc.   L.,   2,680;  Pop.,   3,705. 

,  186,300:  Rep.,  194,343;  Pro.,  5,255; 

L.,  1,568. 

,  182,567:  Rep.,  265,326;  Soc,  10,253; 

,  4,930;  Ind.,  2,916. 

,  233,682;  Rep.,  18i,626;  Pro.,  2,818; 

2  032. 
'178.289;  Rep.,  88,835;  Prog.,  145,410; 
15,801;  S.  L.,   1,321. 
173,148;    Rep.,     140,298;    Prog., 


1907  (Gov.),  Dem 
Soc,  6,848;  Soc. 

1908  (Pres.),  Dem.. 
S.  L..  1,196:  Pro., 

1910    (Gov.),  Dem., 
Soc,  10,134:  a.  L, 

1912  (Prea.),  Dem., 
Pro.,  2,878:   Soc, 

1913  (Gov.),    Dem 


13,977;  Nal.  Prog.,  3,427;  S.  L.,  2,460; 


41.132;  Soc 

Ind.,    875. 
1916   (Prea.),  Dem.,  211,018;  Rep.,  268,982;  Soc,  10,405: 

Pro.,   3,182:   Soc   L.,   855. 
1916   (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  170,019;  Rep.,  244.715;  Soc. 

13,358;  Pro.,  7,178;  S.  L.,  1,826. 
1916   (Gov.),  Dem.,  177,696;  Rep.,  247,343;  Soc,  12,900; 

Pro.,  5,873;  Soc.  L..  2,334. 

1918  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  151,454;  Rep.,  175,209:  Soc, 
13,358;  Soc.  Labor,  1,8^6:  Proh.,  7,478. 

1919  (Gov.),  Dem.,  217,486:  Rep.,  202,976;  Soc,  11,814; 
Ind.  Soc,  3,243;  Proh.,  6,089:  Single  Tax,  1,246. 


1904  (Cong.) 
1906  (Cong.) 
1908  (Cong.) 

1910  (Conat. 
1,070. 

1911  (Gov.). 

1912  (Prea.). 
Soc,  2,859. 

1914    (Cong.) 
Soc,  1,101. 

1916    (Prea.), 
Pro.,  112. 

1916    (Gov.), 

1916    (V.   S. 
2,033. 


NEW  MEXICO. 
,  Dem.,   17,125;  Rep.,  22,305. 
,   Dem.,   22,649;   Rep.,  22,915. 
,   Dem.,  27,217;  Rep.,  27,605;  Soc,  1,056. 
Conv.),  Dem.,  17,528;  Rep.,  21,577;  Soc, 

Dem.,  31,036;  Rep.,  28,019. 

Dem.,  20,437;  Rep.,  17,733;  Prog.,  8,347; 

',  Dem.,  19,805;  Rep.,  23,812;  Prog.,  1,695; 

Dem.,  33,527;  Rep.,  31,152;  Soc,  1,999; 

Dem.,   32,732;   Rep.,   31,524;   Soc,   2,124. 
Sen.),   Dem.,  33,982;   Rep.,  30,609;  Soc, 
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10.203: 

.  4,284- 
,  7,359; 


OHIO. 

1900  (Pres.).  Dem.,  474,882:  Rep.,  543,918;  Pro., 
Soc.  D.,  4,847;  Pop.,  251;  Soc.  U,  1,688;  U.  R 

1901  (Gov.),  Dem.,  368.525;  Rep..  436,092;  SOC. 
Pro..  9,878;  U.  R..  2,718;  S.  L,.,  2,994. 

1902  (Sec.  St.).  Dem.,  345.706;  Rep.,  436.171;  Soc, 
14,270;  Pro.,  12.336;  S.  L.,  2,983. 

1903  (Gov.).  Dem.,  361,748;  Rep.,  475,560;  Soc,  13,495; 
Pro..  13,502;  S.  L..  2.071. 

1904  (Pres.),  Dem.,  347,674;  Rep.,  600,095;  Soc.  36,260; 
Pro.,  19,339;  Soc.  L.,  2,633;  Pop.,  1,392. 

1905  (Gov.).  Dem.,  473,264;  Rep.,  430,617;  Soc,  17,795; 
Pro.,  13,061;  S.  L.,  1,808. 

1906  (Sec  St.),  Dem.,  351,676;  Rep.,  408,066;  Soc, 
18.432;  Pro.,  11,970;  S.  I..,  2,211. 

1908  (Pres.),  Dem.,  602,721;  Rep.,  572,312;  Soc,  32,795; 
■  Pro.,  11,402;  S.  L.,  721;  Pop.,  162;  Ind.,  439. 
1908  (Gov  ),  Dem.,  552,569;  Rep.,  533,197;  Soc.  28,573; 

Pro.,  7,665;  S.  L.,  797;  Ind.,  397. 
1910  (Gov.),  Dem.,  477,077;  Rep.,  376,700;  Soc,  60,637; 

Pro.,  7,129;  S.  L.,  2,920. 
1912  (Pres.),  Dem.,  423,152;  Rep.,  277,066;  Prog., 

229,327;  Soc,  89,930;  Pro.,  11,459;  S.  L.,  2,623. 
1912  (Gov.),  Dem.,  439,323;  Rep.,  272,600;  Prog.,  217,903; 

Soc,  87,709;  Pro.,  16,607;  S.  L.,  2,689.. 
1914  (Gov.),  Dem.,  493,367;  Rep.,  524,625;  Prog.,  60,971; 

Soc,  51,688. 
1914  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  433,742;  Rep.,  526,115;  Prog., 

67,509;  Soc,  58,803. 
1916  <Pres.),  Dem.,  604.361;  Rep.,  514,858;  Soc,  38,092; 

Pro.,  8,080. 
1916  (Gov.),  Dem.,  566,201;  Rep.,  561,002;  Soc,  36,908; 

Pro.,  7,347. 
1916  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  570,868;  Rep.,  635,346;  Soc, 

38,187;  Pra,  12,060;  Ind.,  2,965. 
1918  (Gov.),  Dem.,  486,403;  Rep.,  470,459. 

OKLAHOMA. 
1908   (Pres),  Dem..  122,406;  Rep..  110,558;  Soc,  21,729; 

Pop.,  434;  Ind.,  244. 
1910   (Gov.),  Dem.,  120,218;  Rep.,  99,527;  Soc,  24,707. 
1912   (Pres.),  Dem.,  119,156;  Rep.,  90.786;  Soc,  42,262; 

Pron.,  2,185. 
1914   (Gov).  Dem.,  100,597;  Rep.,  95,904;  Prog..  4,189; 

Soc,  52,703;  Ind.,  289.  „ 

1914   (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  119,443;  Rep..  73.292;  Prog., 

3,966;  Soc,  52,229. 

-  -      .,  148,115;  Rep.,  98,299;  Soc,  45,212; 

,  234. 


1916  (Pres.),  Dem., 
Proh..  1,675:  Prog., 


OREGON. 
46,526;  Fus., 


33,388;   Proh..  2,536; 


34,673;  Prog.,  37,600: 
,  126,183;  Soc,  9,711; 


1900  <Pres.),  Rep.  ^  . 

Soc  D.,  1,494;  Pop.,  275.  ^  „  ^,„ 

1904   (Pres.),  Dem.,  17,521;  Rep.,  60,445;  Soc,  7,619; 

Proh.,  3,806;  Pop.,  753. 
1908    (Pres.).  Dem.,  38,049;  Rep.,  62,530;  Soc.  7,339; 

Proh.,  2,682;  Ind.,  289. 
1912    (Pros.),  Dem.,  47.064;  Rep., 

Soc,  13,343;  Proh.,  4,360. 
1916   (Pres.),  Dem.,  120,087;  Rep. 

Proh.,  4,729;  Prog.,  310. 
1918   (Gov.),  Dem.,  65,440;  Rep.,  81,067. 
1918   (U.  S.   Sen.),  Dem.,  64,303;   Rep.,  83,360;   Soc. 

5,373. 

'    PENNSYLVANIA. 

1900   (Pres.),  Dem.,  424,232;  Pop.,  638;  Rep..  712,665; 

Soc  D.,  4,831;  Pro.,  27.908;  Soc  L.,  2,936. 
1902   (Gov.),  Dem.,  436,457;  Rep.,  592  867;  S.  L- 5,157; 

est.,  450;  Soc,  21,910;  Anti-Mach.,  9,549;  Pro.,  23,327; 

Bal    R,ef     4  971 
1904    (Pres.)!  Dem'.,  335,430;  Rep.,  840,949;  S.  L.,  2,211; 

Ind.,  2,568;  Soc,  21,863;  Pro.,  33,717 
1906   (Gov.),  Dem.,  301,747;  Rep.,  506,392;  Soc,  15,169; 

Pro.,  24,793;  Comiv.,  6,094:  Line,  145,657;  Rel.,  784; 

190y'(Trea8.),'Dem.',  3i2,737;  Rep.,  499,965;  Pro.,  29,830: 

Soc     14  346 
1908   (Pres.),  Dem.,  448,785;  Rep.,  745,779;  Soc.  33,913; 

Pro.,  36,694;  Soc  L.,  1,222;  Ind.,  1,067 
19V0   (Gov.),  Dem.,  129.395:  Rep.,  412,658;  Key.,  382,127; 

Pro.,  17,445;  Indus.,  802;  Soc,  53,053 
1912    (Prea.),  Dem.,  345,619;  Rep.,  273,306;  Prog.,  447,- 

426;  Soc.  83,164;  Pro.,  19,533;  Soc  L.,  704 
1914    (Gov.^,    Dem.,    312,553;    Rep.,    534  898;    Waah., 

140,329:    Sbc,    40,115;    Pro.,    17  467;     Key.,     37,847; 

PeJ-S.   L.,    17,956;   Bull  M.,  4,431;   R.  Prog.,   6,473; 

1916^^  (Pres.),  Dem.,  521,784;  Rep..  703,734;  Soc.  42.637; 

19i6'^*(U.^^S^'8'en!),'bem..  450.106;  Rep.,  680,451;  Soc. 

45,385:  Pro.,  30,089.  ^         „« -.,    o„„     10  tor. 

1918   (Gov.),  Dem.,  307,154;  Rep.,  552.447;  Soc,  18.706, 

Pro.,  27,360. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

Dem.,  17,184;  Rep.,  26,043;  Soc, 
L.,  2,858. 

33.784;  Soc, 


19,812;  Rep., 


1900    (Gov.) 
Proh.,  1,818;  Soc 

1900  (Pres.),  Dem., 
Proh.,  1,529. 

1901  (Gov.),  Dem., 
Soc  L.,  1,120. 

1902  (Gov.),  Dem., 
Proh.,  1,689. 

1903  (Gov.),  Dem., 
Proh.,  930. 

1904  (Gov.),  Dem.,  32,965 

1904  (Pres.),   Dem..   24,839; 
Soc,  956;  Soc   L.,   488. 

1905  (Gov.),   Dem.,   25,816; 
Proh.,  882;  Soc,  364. 

1906  (Gov.),    Dem.,   33,195; 
Proh.,  714;  Soc.  L.,  320. 

1907  (Gov.),   Dem.,  33,300; 
Soc,  681:  Soc.  L., 

1908  (Pres.),  Dem., 
Proh.,  1,016;  Soc. 

1909  (Gov.),  Dem., 
Soc,  857;  Soc   L, 

1910  (Gov.),  Dem. 


2,8S8i 

1,423!* 

19,038;  Rep.,  25,575;  Proh..  1,945; 

t 
32,279;   Rep..   24,541;  SoC.   1,283; 

30,578;  Rep.,  29,275;  Soc  L.,  943J 
.  768;, 


Rep.,  33,821. 
Rep.,  41,605; 


Proh., 


Rep.,  31,311;  Soc,  l,367j 
Rep.,   31,877;   Soc,   395; 


Rep.,  31,005;  Proh 

289 

24,706;   Rep., 

L.,  207;   Ind 

25,209;  Rep 
.,  234. 
32,990;  Rep.,  33,540 


43,942;   Soc, 
,  814. 
37,043;  Proh.. 


Prog., 


( 

t 
fl 

i 
.  831} 

1,365; 

1,358; 

1,392; 

16,878: 

8,457: 

1,286; 

1,914; 

2,167; 

Soc, 

1,628. 
,648. 


1911  (Gov.),  Dem.,  30,575;  Rep.,  37,969;  Soc, 
Proh.,  912:  Soc  L.,  307. 

1912  (Pres.),  Dem.,  30,312;  Rep.,  27,703;  Prog., 
Soc,  2,049;  Proh.,  616;  Soc  L.,  236. 

1912    (Gov.),  Dem.,  32,725;  Rep.,  34,133 

Soc,  1,913;  Proh.,  637;  Soc.  L.,  257. 
1914   (Gov.),  Dem.,  32,182:  Rep.,  41,996;  Prog., 

Soc,  1,691;  Proh.,  622;  Soc  L.,  216. 
1916   (Pres.),  Dem.,  40,394;  Rep.,  44,8-58;  Soc, 

Proh..  470;  Soc.  L.,  180.  ^    ^,     ^ 

1916    (Gov.),   Dem.,  36,158;  Rep.,  49,524;  Soc, 

Proh.,  618;  Soc  L.,  201.         ^    ^  ^„  „,, 

1916    (U.  S.  Sen.),   Dem.,  47,048;  Rep..  39,211; 

1,996;  Proh.,  454;  Soc.  L..  168.  _ 

1918  (U.  S.  Sen.).  Dem.,  37,573;  Rep.,  42,0m;  Soc. 
1918  (Gov.).  Dem.,  36,031;  Rep..  42,682;  Soc,  1 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

1900  (Pres.),  Dem..  47.236:  Rep.,  3,379.    ' 

1902  (Gov.),  Dem.,  31,817;  no  opposition. 

1904  (Pres.),  Dem.,  52,563;  Rep.,  2.554;  Soc,  22;  Pop..  1. 

1906  (Gov.).  Dem.,  30,251:  Rep.,  32. 

1908    (Pres.),   Dem.,   62,288;   Rep.,   3,963;   Soc,    101; 

Ind.,  45. 
1908  (Gov.),  Dem.,  61,060;  no  opposition. 
1910  (Gov.),  Dem.,  30,832;  Soc,  70. 
1912    (Pres.),  Dem.,  48,355;   Rep.,  536;  Prog.,  1,293; 

Soc,  164. 
1912   (Gov.),  Dem.,  44,123;  Soc,  208. 
1914  (Gov.),  Dem.,  34,606:  Soc,  84. 
1914   (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  32,950:  Soc,__89. 
1916    (Pres),   Dem.,   61,837;   Rep.,   l.aoS;  Prog.,    164; 

Soc,    135:    Prog.    Rep..    258.  • 

1916    (Gov.),    Dem.,    60,393;    lad.,    1,078;   Soc,    162; 

Prog.,  34. 
1918  (Gov.),  Dem.,  25,267. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


1904    (Pres),   Dem., 

Soc,  3,138;  Pop., 
1904    (Gov.),   Dem., 

Pop.,   1,114;  Pro., 
1906    (Gov.),  Dem., 

Soc,  2,512. 
1908    (Pres.),   Dem., 

Pro.,  4,039;  Soc. 
1908    (Gov.),   Dem., 

Soc,  2,542. 
1910    (Gov.),  Dem., 
1912    (Pres.),  Dem., 

Pro.,  3,910. 
1912    (Gov.), 

Pro.,  3,339 
1914    (Gov.), 

Soc.  2,684; 
1914    (U.  S.  Sen.) 

2.406:  Soc,  2,674 
1916    (Pres.), 

Pro.,  1,774 
1916    (Gov.), 

Pro.,  1,630 
1918   (Gov.) 


21,969; 
1,840. 
24,773; 
2,961. 
19,923; 

40,223; 

L.,  321; 

44,837; 

36,937; 
48,942: 


Dem.,  53,850; 


Rep.,  72,083;  Pro., 

Rep.,   68,661;  Soc, 

Rep.,  48,709;  Pro., 

Rep.,  67,352;  Soc, 

Ind.,  83. 

Rep.,  62,915;  Pro., 

Rep.,  59,826. 
Prog.,  58,811;  Soc. 


Dem. 
Ind. 


Dem, 


34,510; 
9,725. 
Dem.. 
Ind.    2 

,  59,943 


Prog. 
Rep. 


57,160;   Soc, 
49,133;  Pro.. 


Dem.,  50,545; 

Dem.,  17,398: 
Soc,  714;  Ind.,  1.351. 
1918  (U.S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  36, 


48,076;  Rep..  44,244; 

,104. 

Rep.,  64,217;  Soc, 

Rep.,  72,789;  Soc, 

N.  P..  25,269;  Rep., 

,210;  Rep.,  51,198;  Ind 


2,965: 
3,028; 
3,398; 
2,846; 
3,536; 

4,662; 

3,479; 

2,072; 

Pro, 

3,760; 

3,556; 
48,983; 
,  5,560. 
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Votes  of  the  States  in  Past  Elections. 


TEXAS. 

1900  (Pres.),  Dem.,  267,337;  Rep.,  121,173;  Pop..  20,976 

Proh.,  2,644;  Soc.  Dem.,  1,846;  Soc.  L.,  162. 
1902  (Gov.),  Dem.,  269,676;  Rep.,  65,906;  Pop.,  12,387 

Proh.,  8,768. 
1904   (Pres.),  Dem.,  167,200;  Rep.,  51,242;  Pop.,  8,062 

Proh.,  4,292;  Soc,  2,791;  Soc.  L.,  421.  

1906  (Gov.),  Dem.,  243,942;  Rep.,  42,169;  Proh.,  67910 

Soc.,  7,198;  S.  L.,  4,919  (unofflcla!). 
1908   (Pres.),  Dem.,  216,737;  Rep.,  65,602;  Soe.,  7,870 

Proh.,  1,634;  S.  L.,  176;  Pop.,  994;  Ind.,  115. 
1910   (Gov.).  Dem.,  173,993;  Rep.,  26.107;  Proh..  6,179 

Soc,  11,638;  S.  L.,  347. 
1912  (Pres.),  Dem.,  221,589;  Rep.,  28,853;  Prog.,  26,755 

Soc,  25,743;  Proh.,  1,130;  Soc.  L.,  442. 
1912  (Gov.),  Dem.,  233,811;  Rep.,  22,612;  Prog.,  16,333 

Soc,  25,270;  Pl-oh.,  2,413;  S.   L.,  414. 
1914   (Gov.),  Dem.,  229,167;  Rep.,  21,291;  Soc,  16,785 

Prog.,  3,964. 
1916  (Pres),  Dem.,  286,514;  Rep..  64,999;  Soc,  18,969 

Proh.,  1,985. 
1916   (V.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  301,757;  Rep.,  48,717;  Soc 

ia<«54;  Proh.,  1,757. 
1916   (Gov,),  Dem.,  284,767;  Rep.,  49,631;  .Soc,  18.870 

Proh.,  3,726. 
1918   (Gov.),  Hobby,  Dem.,  148,982;  Boynton,  Rep. 

26,713;  Simpson,  Soc,  1,660. 

1918  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Sheppard,  Dem.,  248,742;  Flanagan 
Rep.,  36,164;  Smith.  Soc,  12,362. 

1919  (Woman  Suff.  Amend.),  for.   141,773;  against, 
166,983. 

1919  (Proh.  Amend.),  for.  159.723;  against,  140,099. 

UTAH. 

1896   (Pre.9.),   Dem.   and  Pop.,   64.517;   Rep..    13.484 

Gold  D..  21. 
1898    (Cong.).  Dem.,  33,296;  Rep..  29,361;  Pop.,  2.878. 
1900    (Pres.),  Dem.,  45,006;  Rep.,  47,139;  Proh.,  209 

Soc.  720,  Soc.  L.,  106. 
1902    (Cong),  Dem.,  33,196;  Rep.,  43,710;  Soc.  2.936. 
.Young  Dem.,  38,433;  Rep.,  43,214 


.  Ct.). 


1902  (Jus.  Sup 

Soc,  3,069. 
1904   (Pres.),  Dem. 
1904    (Gov.),  Dem.. 
1906   (Cong.).  Dem 

Amer..  11,411. 
1908   (Cong.),  Dem 

Amer.,  13,488. 
1908   (Pres.),   Dem. 

Ind.,  87. 
1910   (Cong.),  Dem.,  32.730;  Rep..  50,604;  Soc.  4.837 

Amer..  14,042. 
1912    (Pres.),  Dem..  36,579;  Rep.,  42,100;  Prog.,  24,174 

Soc,  9,023;  S.  L.,  509. 
1912    (Gov.),  Dem.,  36,076;  Rep.,  42,552;  Prog 

Soc,  8.797;  S.  L.,  479. 
1914    (U.  S.  Sen.),  Rep.,  56,281:  Fus  .  53,138;  Soc 
1916    (Pres.).   Dem..   84,145;   Rep.    01,137;   Soc, 

Pro.,  149;  S.  L.,  141. 
1916   (Gov.),   Dem..   78,308;  Rep..  59,522;  Soc. 

Prog..  204. 
1916   (U.  S.   Sen.),   Dem.,  80.895;  Rep..   55.862; 

4,497;  Prog.,  102. 


,  33,413;  Rep..  62.446;  Soc.  5.767.. 
.  49,447;  Rep..,.47,600. 
,  27,021;  Rep..  42.566;  Soc,  3.010 

,  33,981;  Rep..  57,432;  Soc,  4,372 

42,601;  Rep.,  61,015;  Soc,   4,893 


23,591 

,  5,257 
4,460 

4,391 

Soc. 


VIRGINIA. 

1896    (Pres.),  Dem..  154,709;  Rep.,  135,368;  Gold  D., 

2.129;  Pro.,   2,.350;  .Soc.   L.,  108. 
1397    (Gov.),  Dem.,  109,655;  Rep.,  50,840;  Pro.,  2,743; 

Soc  L.,  528;  Ind.,  414. 

1900  (Pres.),  Dem.,  146,080;  Rep..  1!5,863;  Pro.,  2,150. 

1901  (Gov.),  Dem.,  116,682;  Rep.,  81,366;  Pro.,  1,896; 
Soc,  280  and  285. 

1904  (Pres.),  Dem.,  80,648;  Rep.,  47,880;  Pro.,  1,283; 
Soc,  218;  Soc.  L.,  56;  Pop.  ,  359. 

1905  (Gov.).  Dem..  83.544;  Rep..  43,795;  Soc,  453. 

1908  (Pres.).   Dem.,   82,946:     Rep.,   52,573;   Soc,   235; 
Pro.,  1,111;  Soc  L.,  256;  Pop.,  225:  Ind.,  51. 

1909  (Gov.),  Dem.,  68,750;  Rep.,  36.249:  Soc  L.,    1,377. 

1912  (Pres.),  Dem  ,  90,333;  Rep.,  23,288;  Prog.,  21,777; 
So.^,  820;  Pro.,  709:  Soc.  L.,  50. 

1913  (Gov.),  Dem.,  66.518:  Soc,  3,789:  Soc  L.,  2,110. 

1910  (Pres.),  Dem.,  102,824;  Rep.,  49,358;  Soc,  1,062; 
Pro.,  083;  Soc.  L.,  67. 

1916    (Gov.).  Dem..  66,51?;  Soc.  3.7S9. 

1916  (U.  S.  Sen.).  Dem..  133,056. 

1917  (Gov.).  Dem..  64,226;  Rep.,  24,957;  Soc,  629. 

1918  (U.  S.  Sen.).  Dem..  40,403;  no  opposition. 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 

1908  (Gov.),  Dem..  118.909;  Rep..  130,807;  Soc. 

Pro..  4,967. 
1912  (Pres.),  Dem.,  113,197;  Rep..  56,754;  Prog., 

Soc,  1.5,248;  Pro.,  4,517. 
1912  (Gov.).  Dem.,  119.173;  Rep.,  127,942;  Soc, 
Pro..  5,816. 

,  Dem.,  110,403;  Rep.,  143,124;  Soc,  6 
Dem.,  143,324:  Rep.,  140,569. 
Sen.),  Dem.,  138,585;  Rep.,  144,243 


1916  (Pres.) 
1916  (Gov.) 
1916  (U.  S. 

4,88J. 
1918    (U.   S. 
2,288. 


Sen.),  Dem.,  97,7)5;  Rep.,   115,216 


WISCONSIN. 


3.308: 
79,112; 
14.900; 
.150. 
;  Soc, 
;  Soc, 


1872  (Pres.),  Dem.,  86,477;  Rep..  104,988;  Dem.  (D'C), 

834. 
1876   (Pres.),  Dem.,  123,919;  Rep.,  130.069;  Gr.,  1,509; 

Proh.,  27. 
1879  (Gov.),  Dem.,  75,030;  Rep.,  100,535:  Gr.,  12,996. 
1830    (Pres.),  Dem.,  114,634;  Rep.,  144,397;  Gr.,  7,980; 

Proh.,  69. 
1881    (Gov.),   Dem..   69,797;   Rep..   81.754;   Gr.,   7,002; 

Proh.,   13,225. 
1884    (Pres.).  Dem..  146.459;  Rep..  161,157;  Gr..  4,598; 

Proh.,  7,656. 
1886   (Gov.),  Dem.,  114,529;  Rep.,  133,274;  Gr.,  21,467; 

Proh.,   17,089. 
1888     (Pres.),    Dem.,    155,232;    Rep.,    176,553;    U.    L., 

8,552:  Proh.,  14,277. 
1890  (Gov.),  Dem..  160,388;  Rep..  132,068;  U.  L.,  5.447; 

Proh.,   11,246. 
1892   (Pres.),  Dem.,  177,335;  Rep.,  170, 79i.;  Pop..  9,909; 

Proh.,  13,132.  •* 

1894  (Gov.),  Dem.,  142,250;  Rep.,  196,130;  Pop..  25,604; 
Proh.,  11,240. 

1895  (Sup.  Ct.),  Dem.,  116,024;  Rep.,  106,935;  Proh., 
9  089 

1896  (Pres.),  Dem..   105.523;  Rep.,  268,135;  Gold  D., 
4,584:  Proh.,  7,509;  Nat.,  346. 

1898   (Gov.),  Dem.,  135,353;  Rep.,  173.137;  Pop..  8.577; 

Proh.,  8,078. 
1900     (Gov.),    Dem..    160,764;    Ren..    264,420;    Proh., 

9,707:  Soc.  D.,  6,590;  Soc.  L.,  7,095. 
1900  (Prea.).  Derh.,  159,285:  Rep.,  265,866;  Soc.  L.,  524; 

Proh.,   10,124;  Soc.  D.,  7.095. 
1902    (Gov.),   Dem.,    145.818;   Rep.,   193.417;  Soc.   D., 

15,970;  Proh.,  9,647;  Soc.  L.,  791. 
1904  (Gov.),  Dem..  175.263;  Rep..  226.995;  Soc.  29.116; 

U.  Rep.,  11,926. 
1904   (Pres.),  Dem..  124.107;  Rep.,  280.164;  Soc,  28,220; 

Proh.,  9,770;  Soc.  L.,  223;  Pop.,  530. 
1906    (Gov.),    Dem..   103,311;   Rep.,    183,.558;   Soc   L., 

24,437:  Proh.,  8,211;  Soc  D.,  24,437;  Soc.  D.,  455. 
1908   (Gov.),  Dem.,  65,977;  Rep.,  242,935;  Soc.  28,583; 

Proh.,   11,760:  Soc  L.,  293. 
1908  (Pres.),  Dem.,  166,632;  Rep.,  247.747;  Soc.  28,170; 

Proh.,  11,564;  Soc.  L.,  314. 
1910  (Gov.),  Dem.,  110,442:  Rep.,  161.619;  Proh..  7,450; 

Soc,  3a, 547:  Soc.  Ij.,  430. 
1912  (Pres),  Dem.,  164,409;  Rep.,  130,87;  Prog.,  58,851; 

Proh..  8,467;  Soc  L.,  698. 
1912  (Gov.),  Dem.,  167,316;  Rep.,  179,360;  Soc,  34.368; 

Proh.,  2,7.57;  Soc  L.,  433. 
1914     (Gov.),    Dem.,    119,937;    Rep.,    141,181;    Prog., 

33,738:  Proh.,  6,279:  Soc.  D.,  26,797;  Soc  L.,  358. 
1914  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  134,925;  Rep..  133,966;  Soc  D., 

29,744;   Prog.,  9,276. 
1916  (Pres.),  Dem.,  193,042;  Rep.,  221,323;  Soc,  27,846; 

Proh.,  7,166. 
1916  (Gov.),  Dem..  164,555;  Rcp.,  229,889;  Soc,  30,649; 

Proh.,  9,193. 
1916  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem..  135,144;  Rep.,  251,303;  Soo.« 

28,908:  Proh.,  8,528. 
1918   (Gov.),  Dem.,  112,576;  Rep.,  155,799, 

WYOMING. 

1910  (Gov.),  Dem.,  21,086;  Rep.,  15,235;  Soc,   1,605. 
1912    (Pres.),  Dem.,  15,310;  Rep.,  14.560;  Prog.,  9.233; 

Soc,  2,760;  Proh.,  434. 
1914    (Gov.),  Dem..  22,387;  Rep.,  19,174;  Soc,  1,816. 
1914    (Cong),  Dem..  17,246;  Rep.,  21,362;  Prog.,  1,308; 

Soc,  1,193. 
1916   (Pres.),  Dem.,  28,316;  Rep.,  21,700;  Soc,   1,453; 

Proh.,  373. 
1916   (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem.,  26,324;  Rep.,  23.258;  Soc* 

1,334:  Proh.,  231. 
1918    (Gov.),  Dem.,  18,640:  Rep.,  23,723. 
1918  (U.  S.  Sen.),  Dem..  17.528;  Rep.,  23,975. 


Congressional  (House)  Election  Returns,  1920. 
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CONGRESSIONAL    (HOUSE) 

ALABAMA. 

1.  McDuffle,  Dem..  12,978:  Hutchinson,  Soc,  165. 

2.  Tyson,  18,469;  Green,  Soe.,  66. 

13.  SteagaU,  Dem.,  12,759:  Smith,  Rep.,  2,582. 

4.  Blackman,  Dem.,  12,286;  Longshore,  Bep.,  8,305. 

5.  Bowling,  Dem.,  13,290;  Russell,  Rep.,  4,793. 

6.  Oliver,  Dem.,  8,721. 

7.  Rainey,  Dem.,  23,709;  Kennemer,  Rep.,  22,670. 

8.  Almon,  Dem.,  17,640;  Hotchkias,  Rep.,  5,306; 
Gentry,  Soc,  143. 

9.  Huddleston,  Dem.,  26,776;  Birch,  Rep.,  4,452. 
10.  Bankhead,  Dem.,  15,465;  Chenault,  Rep.,  13,737. 

ARIZONA. 
At  large — Hayden,  Dem.,  35,937;  Dunseath,  Rep., 
25,841. 

ARKANSAS. 

1.  Driver,  Dem.,  19,843;  Mays,  Rep.,  7,110. 

2.  Oldfleld,  Dem.,  16,080;  Rowden,  Rep.,  8,137. 

3.  Tillman,  Dem.,  14,341;  Worthington,  Rep., 
12  587 

4.  Wlngo,  Dem.,  19,722;  Dunblazer,  Rep.,  11,031. 

5.  Jaeoway,  Dem.,  21,165;  McConnell,  Rep.,  8,043. 

6.  Taylor,  Dem.,  18,028;  Day,  Rep.,  7,956. 

7.  Parks,  Dem.,  18,303:  Russell,  Rep.,  7,064. 

CALIFORNIA. 

1.  Lea,  Dem.,  Rep.,  34,427;  Bodwell,  lud^  18,569; 
Giflord,  Soc,  2,773. 

2.  Raker,  Dem.,  Rep.,  Soc,  26,172. 

3.  Struckenbruck,  Dem.,  14,964;  Curry,  Rep., 
54,984;  Beck,  Soc,  3,631. 

4.  Kalm,  Dem.,  Rep..  .'")0,841;  Harlan,  Soc,  9,289. 

5.  Nolan,  Dem.,  Rep.,  50,274;  Conway,  Soc,  10,952. 

6.  Elston,  Rep.,  75,610;  ShiplV.  Soc,  15,151. 

7.  Barbour,  Rep.,  Dem.,  57,647;  McKee,  Soc,  8,449. 

8.  Hersman,  Dem.,  Soc,  26,311;  Free,  Rep.,  46,823. 

9.  Randall,  Dem.,  Proh.,  36,675;  Van  de  Water, 
Rep.,  62,952;  Garbutt,  Soc,  5,819. 

10.  Osborne,    Rep.,   Dem.,   Proh.,  97,469;   Sinclair, 
Soc,  20,439. 

11.  Dickson,  Dem.,  22,144;  Swing,  Rep.,  59,425. 

COLORADO. 

1.  HiUiard,  Dem.,  22,557;  Vaile,  Rep.,  45,426. 

2.  Browne,  Dem.,  29,158;  Timberlake,  Rep.,  57,512. 

3.  Bm-rle,   Dem.,   31,896;   Hardy,    Rep.,   43,376. 

4.  Taylor,  Dem.,  25,994;  Vincent,  Rep.,  20,991. 

CONNECTICUT. 

1.  Dutton,  Dem.,  30,757;  Fenn,  Rep.,  53,461;  Van- 
derburgh, Soc,  2,498;  Beardsley,  Proh.,  604; 
Stewart,  Farm.-Lab.,   1,070. 

2.  Murray,  Dem.,  20,868;  Freeman,  Rep.,  39,432; 
Moles,  Soc,  195;  Parkhurst,  Proh.,  54;  Frlnk, 
Soc.    Lab.,    60. 

3.  Alcorn.  Dem.,  22,651;  Tllson,  Rep.,  45,406; 
Goetens,  Soc,  3,171. 

4.  Piatt,  Dem.,  25,087;  Merritt,  Rep.,  54,715; 
McLevy,  Soc,  2,224. 

5.  Caine,  Dem.,  22,860;  Glynn,  Rep.,  34,621; 
Sanderson,  Soc,  1,436. 

DELAWARE. 
At  large — Clements,  Dem.,  40,209:   Layton,  Rep., 
52,145. 

FLORIDA. 

1.  Drane,  Dem.,  ^,385;  Rep.,  6,337;  Soc,   1,074. 

2.  Clark,  Dem..  15,143;  Rep.,  2,383;  Soc,  312. 

3.  Smithwick, -47,299;  Rep.,  2,753. 

4.  Sears,  Dem.,  38,355;  Rep.,  11,159;  Soc,  2,019. 

GEORGIA. 

1.  Overstreet,  Dem.,  10,156;  Fuller,  Rep.,  2.161. 

2.  Park,  Dem.,  2,217. 

3.  Crisp,  Dem.,  7,001;  Locket,  Rep.,  663. 

4.  Wright,  Dem.,  10,040. 

5.  Upshaw,  Dem.,  10,649;  Martin,  Rep.,  4,544. 

6.  Wise,  Dem.,  9,325;  Wheeton,  Rep.,  221. 

7.  Lee,  Dem.,  18,385;  Weaver,  Rep.,  72. 

8.  Brand,  Dem.,  11,708. 

9.  Bell,  Dem.,  13,265;  Barnwell,  Rep.,  8,033. 

10.  Vinson,  Dem.,  8,685. 

11.  Langford,  Rep.,  9,012. 

12.  Larsen,  Rep.,  8,461. 

IDAHO. 

1.  Irion,  Dem.,  15,218:  French,  Rep.,  34,655. 

2.  Whitaier,  Dem.,  29,523;  Smith,  Rep.,  48,299. 

ILLINOIS. 
1.  Gorman,  Dem.,  12,398;  Madden,  Rep.,  41,907; 
^   Davis,  Soc,  899. 
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2.  Leddy,    Dem.,   29,754;   Mann,   92,217;   Berlyn, 
Soc,  4,549. 

3.  Crane,    Dem.,    30,631;    SprouU,    Rep.,    73,547; 
Foster,  Soc,  4,045;  Stone,  Ind.,  924. 

4.  Rainey,  Dem.,  23,230;  Rop.,  21.546;  Soc,  2,753. 

5.  Sabath,  Dem.,  14,374;  Rep.,  14,076;  Soc,  3,290. 

6.  McAndrews,    Dem.,    40,576;     Gorman,     Rep., 
88,975;  Kruse,  Soc,  9,937. 

7.  Cullerton,    Dem.,     34,202;    Mlchaelson,    Rep., 
110,758;  Holland,  Soc,  12,097:  Buck,  Ind.,  1,103. 

8.  Kunz,  Dem.,  15,432;  PariUo,  Rep.,  14,627;  Stock- 
bridge,  Soc,   1,334. 

9.  McGarry,  Dem.,  13,257;  Britten,  Rep.,  40,548; 
Anderson,  Soc,  2,158. 

10.  Haderlin,  Dem.,  30,924;  Chiudblom,  Rep., 
101,361;  Lorch,  Soc,  4,005. 

11.  Nemanich,  Dem.,  14,885:  Cooley,  Rep.,  68,091; 
Raymond,  Soc,  1,825. 

12.  Fuller,  Rep.,  67,391;  Johnson,  Soc,  2,942. 

13.  Dickson,  Dem.,  10,821;  McKenzle,  Rep.,  48,453; 
Wright,   Soc,  895. 

14.  Olson,  Dem.,  21,822;  Graham,  Rep.,  49,329; 
Hartline,  Soc.  2,378. 

15.  Gilroy,  Dem.,  20,771;  King,  Rep.,  49,852;  Nass, 
Soc,   1,658. 

16.  Houston,  Dem.,  21,438;  Ireland,  Rep.,  47,936; 
Vollmer,  Soc,   16.665;  French,  Soc.   Lab.,   137. 

17.  Gillespie,  Dem.,   17,912;  Funk,  Rep.,  42,790. 

18.  Smith,  Dem.,  27,295;  Cannon,  Reo.,  53,772; 
Balloh,  Soc,  678;  Christensen,  Farm.-Lab.,  2,147. 

19.  Poorman,  Dem.,  35,210;  Moore,  Rep.,  63,124; 
Heffner,  Soc,  773. 

20.  Rainey,  Dem.,  29,466;  Shaw,  Rep.,  33,375. 

21.  Major,  Dem.,  29,054;  Wheeler,  Rep.,  43,223: 
Wenschoff,   Soc,    1,921;    Farm.-Lab.,    8,970. 

22.  McCasland,  Dem.,  26,866;  Rodenberg.  Rep., 
49,802;   Soc,  2,334;   Farm.-Lab.,  11,929. 

23.  Gravenhorst,  Dem.,  34,740;  Brooks,  Rep.,  44,950; 
Cawley,  Soc,  821;  Brooks,  Farm.-Lab.,  2,110. 

24.  Cox,  Dem.,  22,019;  WUliams,  Rep.,  38,472; 
Boblnet,  Farm.-Lab.,  2,676. 

25.  Clayton,  Dem.,  28,444;  Denison,  Rep.,  49,145; 
Weldy,  Soc,  1,198;  Reed,  Farm.-Lab.,  5,690. 

At  large — Murphy,  Dem.,  579,799;  Yates,  Rep., 
1,369,673;  Hall,  Soc,  66,385;  Farm.-Lab..  49,432; 
Proh.,  19,123;  Soc.  Lab.,  3,429. 

INDIANA. 

1.  Wilson,  Dem.,  36,834;  Luhrincr,  44,694;  Hollls. 
1,346;  France,   Farm-Lab.,  3,542. 

2.  Cullop,    Dem.,    39,349;    Bland,    Rep.,    47,890; 
McBride.  Soc,  2,823;  Dutton,  Farm.-Lab.,  1,823. 

3.  Dem.,    42,569;    Rep.,    44,743;    Soc,  486. 

4.  Canfleld,  Dem.,  41,163;  Beuham,  Rep.,  46,360. 

5.  Batt,    Dem.,    36,403;    Sanders,    Reo.,    46.464; 
Mitch,  Soc,  4,046;  Boston,  Farm-Lab.,  2,253. 

6.  Yarling,    Dem.,    38,721;    Elliott,    Rep.,    48,752; 
Carmichael,  Soc,  377;    Huckery,  Farm-Lab.,  328. 

7.  Spaan,    Dem.,    61,893;    Moores,    Rep.,    79,782; 
Simmons,  Soc,  3,297;  Fe,ssler,  Farm.-Lab.,  309. 

8.  Paddock,    Dem.,   38,725;    Vestal,   Rep.,   54,416; 
Voorhees,  Soc,  2,226;  Hershman,  Farm.-Lab.,  460. 

9.  Soifres,    Dem..    42,766;    Purnell,    Rep.,    56,465; 
Brosher,  Soc,   1,711. 

10.  Barnett,  Dem.,  26,139;  Wood,  Rep.,  62,438; 
Gott,  Soc,  1,670;  McGill,  Farm.-Lab.,  5,086. 

11.  Cook,  Dem.,  40,088;  Kraus,  Dem.,  61,100; 
Confer,  Soc,  2,188. 

12.  Harrison,  Dem.,  31,182;  Fairfield,  Rep.,  49,709; 
Snowfter,  Soc,  3,921;  Hohman,  Farm.-Lab.,  19. 

13.  Hepler,  Dem.,  39,253;  Hickey,  Rep.,  62,206; 
Malloy,  Soc,  2,372;  Phillips,  Farm.-Lab.,  266. 

IOWA. 

1.  McManus,  Dem.,  20,977:  Kopp,  Rop.,  38,100. 

2.  Hull,  Rep.,  50,160:  Farm.-Lab.,  6,058. 

3.  Sweet,  Rep.,  67,859:  Jacobs,  Farm.-Lab.,  1,974. 

4.  Evans,  Dem.,  18,104;  Haugen.  Rep.,  53,084. 

5.  Good,  Rep..  58,197  (no  oppos.). 

6.  Meyers,  Dem.,  21.538;  Ramseyer,  Rep.,  41,644. 

7.  Dowell;  Rep.,  66,387:  Gay,  Soc,  1,272. 

8.  Towner,  Rep.,  49,522;  Killon,  Ind.,  178. 

9.  Green,  Rep.,  43,558;  Harl,  Ind.,  10,607. 

10.  Dickinson,  Rep.,  67,700;  Farm.-Lab.,  2,803. 

U.  Birmingham,  Dem..  27,953;  Boies,  Rep.,  64,342, 

KANSAS. 

1.  Billard,  Dem.,  20,729:  Anthony.  Rep.,  42,449. 

2.  Dem.,    31,860;    Rep..   48.298;    Soa.,  1,829. 
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3.  Turkington,    Dem.,    30,932;    Campbell,    Rep., 
47,213. 

4.  Austin,    Dem.,     14,942;    Hock,     Rep.,     32,615. 

5.  Johnson,   Dem.,    16,301;   Strong,    Rep.,   38,981. 

6.  Ruppenthal,  Dem.,  20,595;  White,  Rep.,  36,395; 
Phillips,  Soc,  1,827. 

7.  Beeching,  Dem.,  26,990;  Tlncher,  Rep.,  49,595: 
Colglazier,  .Soc,  2,234. 

8.  \yres,  Dem.,  29,894;  Bird,  Rep.,  30,067. 

KENTUCKY. 

1.  Barkley,  Dem.,  50,035;  Hughes,  Rep.,  28,070. 

2.  Klncheloe,  Dem.,  45,741;  Bassett,  Rep.,  36,280. 

3.  Thomas,  Dem.,  36,430;  Gilliam,  Rep.,  35,873. 

4.  Johnson,  Dem.,  41,620:  Haswell,  Rep.,  37,702. 

5.  Richardson,  Dem.,  55,037;  Ogden,  Rep.,  07,436; 
Ross,   Farm-Lab.,   3,043. 

6.  Rouse,    Dem.,    39,833;    Bryson,    Rep.,    26,099; 
Dill,  Ind.,  8,231. 

7.  Cantrill,  Dem.,  52,780. 

8.  Gilbert,  Dem.,  37,381;  Swope,   Rep.,  34,525. 

9.  Fields,  Dera.,  51,530;  Blair,  Rep.,  45,897. 

10.  Langloy,  Rep.,  33,035. 

11.  Sampson,  Dem..  20,928;  Robsion,  Rep.,  64,248. 

LOUISIANA.  ■' 

There  were  ho  contests;  all  Dems.  were  elected. 

MAINE. 

1.  Haskell,  Dem.,  15.456:  Beedy,  Rep.,  30,810. 

2.  Price,  Dem.,  20,978;  White,  Rep.,  35,015. 

3.  Towle,  Dem.,   19,276;  Peters,  Rep.,  38,533. 

4.  Brown,  Dem.,   11,805;  Hersey,  Rep.,  30,872. 

MARYLAND. 

1.  Goldaborough,  Dem.,  29,969;  Andrew.s,  Rep., 
27,090. 

2.  Benson,  Rep.,  34,151;  Blakeney,  Dem.,  41,608; 
Soc,  809;   Soc.   Lab.,  445:  Ind.,  5,679. 

3.  Coady,  Dem.,  23,104;  Hill,  Rep.,  24,617;  Nei- 
stadt,  Soc,  1,710;  Kleinman,  Soc  Lab.,  391. 

4.  Linthicum,  Dem.,  32,1.35:  Atwood,  Rep.,  30,891; 
Soc,  822;  Soc.  Lab.,  291;  Ind.,  8,417:  lad.,  3,157. 

5.  Kliuger,  Dem.,  18,569:  Mudd,  Rep.,  29,869; 
Soc,    680:    Ind.,    689;    Prog.,  927.      ' 

6.  Mish,  Dem.,  25,992;  Zihlman,  Rep.,  35,864, 
Twigg,  Soc,  1,819. 

MAS.SACHUSETTS. 

1.  Cassldy,  Dem..  22,577;  Treadway,  Rep.,  36,105. 

2.  Fred'k  H.  Gillett,  Rep.,  47,658. 

3.  Campbell,  Dem.,  15,311;  Paige,  Rep.,  38,313. 

4.  McGrath,  Dem.,  28,438;  Winslow,  Rep.,  37,323. 

6.  Palmer,  Dem.,   17,861:  Rogers,  Rep.,  41,861. 
!  6.  O'Connell,  Dejn.,  15,523;  Lufkin,  Rep.,  47,231. 

7.  Phelan,  Dem.,  25,691;  Maloney,  Rep.,  28,009; 
Hogan,  Proh.,  5,121. 

8.  Tuck,  Dem.,  12,754;  Dallinger,  54,246;  Lynch, 
Ind.,  7,407. 

9.  Ahearn,  Dem.,  17,542;  Underbill,  Rep.,  42,111. 

10.  Tague,  Dem.,  14,535;  Maguire,  Rep.,  13,995. 

11.  Moore,  Dem.,  18,553;  Tinkham,  Rep.,  40,278. 

12.  Gallivan,  Dem.,  32,622;  Atwood,  Rep.,  18,259: 
O'Briend,  People,  4,813. 

13.  McCarthy,  Dem.,  23,122;  Luce,  Rep., -56,451. 

14.  Olney,  Dem.,  28,596:  Frothingham,  Rep.. 
46,894;  Thibodeau,  Soc,  2,169. 

15.  Cartier,  Dem.,  18.615;  Greene,  Rep.,  28,095. 

10.  Walsh,  Rep.,  40,303;  Richards,  Lab.,  7,239. 

MICHIGAN. 

1.  Murphy,  Dem.,  19,803;  Codd,  Rep.,  89,171 
Barnett,    Soc,    2,102. 

2.  Moore,  Dem.,  25,281;  Michener,  Rep.,  61,857 
Holme.  Liberal,  119. 

3.  Stewc.i,  Dem.,  19,652;  Frankhauser,  Rep. 
50,778:  Talbot.  Farm-Lab.,  675. 

4.  Jarvis,  Dem.,  15,199;  Ketcham,  Rep.,  47,671 
Zcllar,  Proh.,  606;  Boegger,  Farm-.Lab.,  124. 

5.  Jarvis,  Dem>,  15,963:  Mapes,  Rep.,  53,379 
Pangborn,  Soc.  1,079;  Wenger,  Farm.-Lab.,  716 

6.  Dodge,  Dem.,  33,319;  Kelly,  Rep.,  102,627 
Taylor,  Soc,  5,269. 

7.  Hooker,  Dem.,  12,755;  Cramton,  Rep.,  53,416 
Diebel,  Soc,  504. 

8.  Brown,  Dem.,  20,766;  Fordney,  Rep.,  54,337 
McNaUy,  Liberal,  176. 

9.  Danaher.  Dem.,  12,095;  McLaughlin,  Rep. 
42.992;  Henderson,  Soc,  1,190;  Coddlngton 
Soc.  Lab.,  70. 

10.  Lynch,  Dem.,  13,935;  Woodruff,  Rep.,  43,678 
Muir,  Farm.-Lab.,  265. 


11.  Scott,  Rep.,  41,529   (unopposed). 

12.  Anthony,    Dem.,    8,446;    James,    Rep.,   41,783. 

13.  Dom.,    31,369;    Rep.,    78,116;    Soc,    3,383. 

MINNESOTA. 

1.  Anderson,    Rep.,    50,387;    Farm.-Lab..    21,158. 

2.  Simon,  Dem.,  6,934;  Clague,  Rep.,  49,181;  Fuller, 
Xnd.,  19,274. 

3.  Mlllett,    Dem.,    15,146;    Davis,    Rep.,    41,678; 
Pomadt,  Soc.  14,034. 

4.  Brady,    Dem.,    22,610;    Keller,    Rep.,    38,792: 
Cummins,  Rep.,  4,702. 

5.  Dahl,    Dem.,    8,357:    Newton,    Rep.,    54,962: 
Farm.-Lab.,   22,584;    Ind.,   9,573. 

6.  Knutaon,  Rep.,  47,954;  Llnbergh,  Ind.,  21,587. 

7.  Mitchell,  Dem.,  5,358;  Volstead,  Rep.,  36,822; 
Kvale,  Ind.,  35,370. 

8.  Carss,  Dem.,  32,395;  Larson,  Rep.,  33,428. 

9.  Jeftors,   Dem.,  6,741;  Steenerson,  Rop.,  39,122; 
Thormodson,  Ind.,  28,443. 

10.  Finlayson,    Dem.,    6,917;   Schall,   Rep.,   54,971: 
Soltis,  Farm.-Lab.,  18,590. 

MISSISSIPPI. 
All  Dcms.  were  elected. 

MISSOURI. 

1.  Romjue,  Dem.,  32,952;  Milspaugh,  Rep.,  34,259: 
Snyder,  Soc,  585. 

2.  Rucker,    Dem.,    38,771;    Beazell,   Rep.,    34,645: 
Anderson.  Soc,  156. 

3.  Milligan,  Dem.,  31,475;  Lawrence.  Rep.,  33,949. 

4.  Gabbert,    Dem.,    32,098;    Faust,    Rep.,    38,047: 
Warmley,  Soc,   166. 

5.  Bland,  Dem.,  77,732;  Ellis,  Rep.,  79,075:  Soc,  494. 

6.  Dickenson,  Dem.,  26,995:  Atkeson,  Rep.,  29,802; 
Myers,  Soc,  288. 

7.  Major,  Dem.,  40,541;  Patterson,  Rep.,  50,213; 
Richardson,  Soc,  783. 

8.  Dem.,  25,733;  Rep.,  30,158;  .Soc,  167. 

9.  Clark,  Dem.,  35,626;  Huckreide,  Rep.,  39,213; 
Eno,  Soc,  243. 

10.  Hughes,  Dem.,  65,471;  Newton,  Rep.,  122,100; 
Brandt,  Soc,  8,470;   Moser,  Soc.  Lab.,  604. 

11.  Hawes,  Dem.,  35,726;  Bogy,  Rep.,  33,592;  Long, 
Soc,     1,774. 

12.  Rostofeld,  Dem.,   16,901;  Dyer,  Rep.,  28,400; 
Sirsky,  Soc,  710. 

13.  Brewster,  Dem.,  24,394;  Rhodes,  Rep.,  30,610; 
Short,   Soc,  420. 

14.  Ward,  Dem.,  41,547;  Hays,  Rep.,  56,525;  Gard- 
ner, Soc,  1,392. 

15.  Rosenberg,    Dem.,    33,844;    McPherson,    Rep., 
44.176;  McFall.  Soc.  1.257. 

16.  Ruby,    D(;m..    23.510;    Shelton.    Rep..    28.500; 
Fonty,  Soc,  284. 

MONTANA. 

1.  Watson.  Dem..  29,688;  McCormick,  Rep.,  39,729. 

2.  McCasker,  Dem..  36,610:  Riddick,  Rep.,  67,194. 

NEBRASKA. 

1.  Peterson.  Dem..  16,880;  Reavis,  Rep.,  35,293. 

2.  O'Hara,  Dem.,  18,346:  Jefferis,  Rep.,  33,196. 

3.  Rice,  Dem.,  17,371:  Evans,  Rep..  38.370;  Weekes. 
Non-Part.,   15,516. 

4.  Sprague,  Dem.,  20,062;  McLaughlin,  Rep.,  34,384. 

5.  Dungan,  Dem.,  22,663;  Andrews,  Rep..  31,695. 

6.  Grimes,   Dem..   20,790;  Kinkaid,   Rep.,  49,122: 
Steffins.   Ind.,  6,222. 

NEVADA. 
At  large— Evans,  Dera.,  6,966;  Arentz.  Rep.,  10,219'; 
Jones,  Ind.,  2,679. 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 

1.  Pillsbury,     Dem.,     31,3,54;     Burroughs,     Rep.. 
46,606;  Shechet.  Soc,  588. 

2.  French.  Dem.,  39,313;  Wason,  Rep.,  46,670. 

NEW   JERSEY. 

1.  Kramer,  Dem.,  23,711;  Patterson,  Rep.,  55,885; 
Neissner,  Soc,  2,036;  Sharp,  Proh.,  3,500. 

2.  Jqnah,  Dem.,  21,511;  Bacharach,  Rep.,  51,006; 
Strother,  Soc.  331: 

3.  Ramsay,  Dem..  29.796;  Appleby,  Rep.,  56,098: 
Albortson.  Soc,  692. 

4.  Browne.    Dem.,    31.695;    Hutchinson.    39,582: 
Gibson,  Soc,  752. 

5.  Clement,  Dem..  21.945;  Ackerman.  Rep.,  53,681; 
Furber,  Soc,  2,194;  Smith,  Proh.,  170. 
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\  6.  Shields,  Dem.,  25,75-1;  Perkins,  Rep.,  54,334; 
Kraflt,  Soc,  1,328;  Cox,  Proh.,  255;  Logan, 
Single  Tax.  106.  _         „„  „,. 

7.  Hughes,  Dem.,  15,291:  Radcllffe,  Rep..  33,844; 
Huhschmltt.  Soc,  2,939;  Whitenour,  Proh.,  225; 

'    Santhouse,  Soc.  Lab.,  148.  

8.  McGleuuon,  Dem.,  27,822:  Taylor,  Rep.,  ■41,898; 
Howland.  Soc,  810;  Pelz,  Volstead,  78. 

9.  Minahan,  Dem.,  20,244;  Paikcr,  Rep.,  32,240; 
Grobel,  Soc,   1,735:  Wolfson,   Ind.,   118. 

10.  namiagau,Dem.,  19,548;  Lenlbach,  Rep., 40,965; 
Flavelle,  Soc,  1,397;  Sellick,  Proh.,  314;  Frelday, 
Ind.,  2,141. 

11.  Eagan,  Dem.,  23,402;  Olpp,  Rep..  30,046; 
Koven,  Soc,  875;  Tighe,  America  First,  171. 

12.  O'Brien,  Dem.,  34,527;  Williams,  Rep..  29,080; 
Tallman,  Soc,  452;  Gcmino,  A.  W.  L„  1,008. 

NEW    MEXICO. 
At  large — Lucero.  Dem.,    49,252;    Montoj'a,  Rep.* 
54.178. 

NEW  YORK. 

1.  Kennedy,    Dem.,    5,340;     Hicks,    Rep.,    8,190] 
Hinckley,  Soc,  283.        -  ,„    „„ 

2.  Kindred.  Dem.,  42,520;  Hantusch,  Rep.,  40,403; 
Burkle,  Soc,  5.752.         ^  ^  ,   ^         ,^  ,„„ 

3.  McWllUams,  Dem.,  15,219;  Kis,sel,  Rep.,  16,568; 
Laidler,  Soc,  .'X257.  ,.^„, 

4.  Cullen,   Dem.,    21,069;    Astonta,    Rep.,    14,684; 
Fagin,   Soc,   1.408. 

5.  Cassin,    Dem.,    27,645;    Kline,    Rep.,    42,118; 
Chatcufl,  Soc,  2,047. 

6.  GeoghJin,  Dem.,  22,471;  Lee,  Rep.,  44,516:  Pas- 
sage, Soc,  6,867. 

7.  Maher,    Dem.,    16,551;    Hogan,    Rep.,    20,482; 
Coronel,  Soc,  6,561.  ^    ^^^   ^ 

8.  Cleary,  Dem.,  22,585;  Bond.  Rep.,  30,903;  Lawn, 
Soc,  9,124.  „„„„„ 

9.  O'Connell,  Dem.,  20,868;  Peterson,  Rep.,  2^886; 
Robinson,  Soc,  6,600. 

10.  Rhoades,  Dem.,  14,067;  Volk,  Rep.,  25,801; 
O'Neil,  Soc,  11,529. 

11.  Rlordan.  Dem..  18,242;  Wakeman,  Rep.,  16,558; 
Rochow,  Soc  .    1.199. 

12.  Goldfogle,    Dem..    Rep.,    8,798;    London,    Soc, 

13.  Sullivan.  Dem.,  8,748;  Irvin.  Soc.  5,089.         "^ 

14.  Perlman,  Dem.,  Rep..  18.182:  Lee.  Soc.  8,472. 

15.  Doollng.  Dem..  13.519;  Ryan.  Rep..  17.062 
Richter.  Soc.  1.176. 

16.  Cockran,  Dem.,  16.105:  Fisher.  Rep.,  Proh. 
12,209;  Mallly,  Soc,  2,022. 

17.  Pell,  Dem.,  16,946;  Mills,  Rep.,  30,720;  Halpern 
Soc,  2,005. 

18.  Carew,  Dem.,  9.880;  O'Connor,  Rep.,  5,798 
MacDonald,  Soc,  4,478. 

19.  Kennelly,  Dem..  19.249;  Chandler,  Rep.,  32,118 
Friedman.  Soc.  2.463. 

20.  Siegel.  Dem..  Rep.,  3.680:   Hillquit.  Soc.   2.982, 

21.  Donovan.  Dem.,  36,481;  Ansorge,  Rep.,  45.664' 
Press,  Soc,  3,604. 

22.  Griffln,  Dem..  15,864;  Murphy,  Rep.,  11.786 
Murphy,  Soc,  4.906. 

23.  McKlniry.  Dem..  35,776;  Rossdale,  Rep.,  37.896 
Josephson.  Soc,  22.323.  „      ^ 

24.  Ganly,  Dem..  13.365;  Fairchild.  Rep.,  19,611 
Orr,  Soc,  13,026. 

25.  Sherman,  Dem.,  20.632;  Husted.  Rep.,  49,875: 
Haggerty,  Soc.  3.502. 

26.  Cox.  Dem.,  22,769;  Fl.sh,  Rep.,  43.904;  Hogan 
Soc.  2,245. 

27.  Green,  Dem.,  23,114;  Ward,  ^  Rep.,  42,500 
Whedon,  Soc,  1,282:  Frooks,  Proh.,  3,204. 

28.  Ten  Eyck,  Dem.,  51,200;  Halter,  Rep.,  42,202 
Sheehan,  Soc,   1,692.  ,    „, 

29.  Russell,  Dem.,  23.662;  Parker,  Rep..  54,494 
Llnehan,  Soc,  1.870-.  .    „  , 

30.  Kelly,  Dem.,  18.684;  Crowther,  Rep.,  41,954 
Christian,  Soc,  6,242. 

31.  Russell,  Dem.,  14,771;  Snell,  Rep.,  45.059 
Taylor.  Soc.  506.     • 

32.  Beebe,  Dem..  20.081:  Mott.  Rep..  53.230. 

33.  Huntington.  Dem..  21,728:  Snyder.  Rep.,  47.236 
Brucker.  Soc.  2.887:  Bishop,  Proh.,  1.320. 

34.  Seymour.  Dem.,  21,494;  Clarke,  Rep.,  52,804 
Breckenrldge,  Soc,  1,386.  ^  „„  „„^ 

35.  Nash,  Dem.,  25,697;  Magee,  Rep.,  60,006 
Sander,  Soc,  4,508;  Cochran,  Proh.,  2,097. 

36.  Shuler,  Dem.,  23,531:  Gould.  Rep.-Proh..  49.155 

37.  Durham,  Dem..  21,758:  Houghton,  Rep.-Proh. 
61,605;  Toomey,  Soc,  2,455. 


38.  Wood,    Dem.,    20,278;    Dunn,    Rep.,     56,783; 
'Messlnger,  Soc,  8,369;  Gregory,  Farm-I.ab.,  6.59. 

39.  AVhlte.    Dem..     17.602:    Sanders,    Rep.-Proh.. 
53,075;  Weber,  Soc.  3,943. 

40.  Nicholson.  Dem.,  19,246;  Dempsey,  Rep.,  66,116: 
Meas,  Soc,  5,389. 

41.  Egloff.  Dem..  20,689;  MacGregor,  Rep.,  30,547: 
Heisler,  Soc,  4,835. 

42.  Mead,  Dem.,  22,861;  Cook,  Rep-Proh.,  21,215: 
Gibbous,  Soc,  3,218. 

43.  Sylvester,   Dem..    13,720;   Reed,    Rep.,    53,240; 
Peterson,  Soc,  4,273. 

NORTH    CAROLINA. 

1.  Ward,  Dem.,  21,414;   Martin,  Rep.,  7,495. 

2.  Kitchin,  Dem.,  20.890;  Dixon,  Rep.,  3,367. 

3.  Brinson.  Dem..  21.547:  Herring.  Rep..  16,347. 

4.  Pou.  Dem..  26.470;  Parker,  Rep.,  14,084. 

5.  Stedman,  Dem.,  45,301:  Merritt,  Rep.,  38,484. 

6.  Lyon,  Dem.,  24,174;   White,   Rep.,   11,040. 
J  7.  Hammer.  Dem..  37.071:  Cox.  Rep..  32.784. 

8.  Dougtiton.  Dem.,  32,934:  Campbell.  Rep..  31,456. 

9.  Bulwinkle,  Dom.,  40,195:  Newell,  Rep.,  35,686. 
10.  Weaver,  Dem.,  36.923:  Jenkins.  Rep.,  34.025. 

r 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

1.  Baer.  Non-Part..  32.050:  Burtness,  Rep..  43.568. 

2.  Olson,  Non-Part..  32,553:  Young,  Rep..  34.574. 

3.  Johnson.     Dem..    21.878;     Sinclair.    Non-Part.j 
41.386. 

OHIO. 

1.  Allen,  Dem.,  40,195;     Longworth.   Rep.,  57,328; 
Frankenstein,  Soc,  1,134:  Hitcbins,  Proh.,  926. 

2.  Morrow,  Dem.,  41,781;  Stephens,  Rep.,  47,797: 
i     Partridge,   .Soc,    1,291. 

3.  Pickerel,  Dem.,  59,214;  Fitzgerald,  Rep.,  66,259. 
5    Ganger,  Soc,  6,441. 

4.  Welty,  Dem.,  45,489;  Cable,  Rep.,  50,476. 

5.  Bronson.  Dem..  25,395;  Thompson.  Rep..  40.381 
;  6.  SearJes.  Dem.,  30,903;  Kearns,  Rep.,  38,044. 

1  7.  Dye.  Dem..  47.196;  Fess,  Rep.,  73,794. 

I  8.  Gutliery.  Dem..  36.665;  Cole,  Rep..  43.475. 

1  9.  Sherwood.  Dera..  38.292;  Chalmers,  Rep.,  49.732; 

«     Pauli.  Soc.  47. 

10.  Foster,  Rep.,  38,438:  RejTiolds,  Soc,  21,429. 

11.  Underwood.  Dem..  31,359;  Ricketts,  Rep..  33,524. 

12.  Lamneck,  Dem.,  43,845;  Speaks,  Rep.,  62,247; 
Eubanks,  Soc,   1,481. 

13.  Waggoner,  Dem.,  26.646;  Begg,  Rep..  48,416. 

14.  Davey,    Dem.,    56,507;    Knight,    Rep.,    62,010: 
Chase,  327. 

15.  Talbott.  Dem..  30.326;  Moore.  Rep..  42,419. 

16.  McSweeney.  Dem..  42,799;  Himes,  Rep.,  56,584. 

17.  Ashbrook,  Dem.,  46.675;  Morgan.  Rep..  46,968. 

18.  Barnes.  Dem..  32.802:  Murphy.  Rep.,  52.862. 

19.  Kennedy,  Dem.,  25,250:  Cooper,  Rep.,  60,147. 

20.  Mooney.   Dem.,   27,223:   Norton,   Rep.,   35,483; 
Geiger,  Soc,  711. 

21.  Babka,    Dem.,     18,252;    Gahn,    Rep.,    27,127; 
Skinner.  Soc,  558. 

22.  Exccll.    Dem..    30.738;    Burton,    Rep.,    91,062; 
.     Sillius,  Soc,  760. 

I  OKLAHOMA. 

1.  Chandler.  Dem..  42.788;  Howard.  Rep.,  35.226; 
Lonergan,  Soc,  2,316. 

2.  Hastings,  Dem.,  23,979;  Robertson,  Rep.,  24,188. 

3.  Carter,  Dem.,  33.347;  Shlnaberger.  Rep.,  27.465: 
Allen.  Ind.,  4,227. 

4.  McKeown,  Dem.,  29.832;  Prlngey.  Rep.,  31,4o8; 
Bartos.  Soc.  3.438. 

6.  Swank.    Dem.,    35.067;    Haiuer.    Rep.,    31,304; 
Langstou,  Soc,  2,927. 

6.  Thomas,  Dem.,  25,304;  Gensman,  Rep.,  26,067; 
Kolachny,  Soc,  3.202. 

7.  McCllntlc    Dem.,    21.422:    Montgomery.   Rep., 
17.664;  Enfield,  Soc.  4,251. 

8.  Harris,    Dem.,    17,233;    Horrick,    Rep.,   23,720; 
Geist,  Soc,  2,478. 

OREGON. 
1.  Hawley,  Rep.,  Dem.,  Prob.,  75.597;  Talbert,  Soc, 

8  258 
2. 'Graham,  Dem.,    13,049:    Sinnott.  Rep.,  29,6.55. 
3.  Lovejoy,  Dem.,  Proh..  31,853;  McArthur,  Rep., 

37.884;  Johns,  Soc.-Lab.,  3.252. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
At   large — Bowman,    Dem.,   459.552:    Burke.   Rep., 
1,134,013:  Bauer.  Soc.  67.596:  DiefeYiderfer.  Proh. 
89,683:  Cessna,  Lab~,  24,062;  Hagan.  Single  Tax, 
1,795:  Kelceo,  Indus.,  977. 
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1.  McCrossin,   Dem.,   11,682;   Vare,   Rep.,  43,108; 
Nelson,  Soc,  .?,o09. 

2.  Becker,   Dem.,   7,877;      Graham,  Rep.,  34,848; 
I>Iaurer,    Soc,    1,535. 

3.  Kagerty,   Dem.,   6,991;   Ransley,   Rep.,  29,074; 
Sp.uer,  Soc,   1,685. 

4.  Ruesscamp,     Dem.,     12,003;     Edmonds,     Rep., 
41,102;  Kl3in,  Soc,  2,969;  Hayes,  Proh.,  782. 

5.  Burns,    Dem.,    15,671;   Connolly,   Rep.,   48,455; 
Bandell,  Soc,  3,326;  Allen,  Proh.,  2,530. 

0.  .Jeffrey,   Dem.,   33,363;   Darrow,   Rep.,    102,825; 
Quick,   Soc,   4,140;   Darrow,   Proh.,    1.751. 

7.  Drown,    Dem.,    15,944;    Butler,    Rep.,    50,836; 
Lodge,  Soc,  1,088;  Butler,  Proh.,  2.027. 

8.  Plummer,  Dera.,   18,065;  Watson,  Rep.,  44,032; 
Endy,  Soc,   1,538;  Koons,  Proh.,   1,058. 

9.  Magee,     Deai.,     9,504;     Griest,     Rep..     29,252; 
Halliyan,  Soc,  892. 

10.  McLane,   Dem.,  30,411;  CoaneJl,  Rep.,  35,181; 

•  Jones,  Soc,  691;  Reop,  Proh.,  1,268. 
U.  Casey,   Dem.,   28,4ij8;    Coughlin,   Rep.,   43,914; 

Casey,  Soc,  1,944;  Coughlin,  Proh.,  1,178. 

12.  Butler,  Dem.,  21,787;  Reber,  Rep..  26.816. 

13.  Dunn,    Dem.,    29,992;    Gernerd,    Rep.,    33,026; 

•  Yeager,  Soc,  6,245;  Seltzer,  Proh.,  996. 

14.  Doherty,  Dem.,  8,248;  McFaUden,  Rep.,  25,61/ ; 
■  Searle,  Soc,  503;  McFauden,  Proh..  2,165. 

15.  Gilmore,    Dem.,    10,802;    Kless.    Rep.,    25,560; 
Brotherton,  Soc,   1,178;  Kiess,  Proh.,  3,616. 

<6.  Lesher,    Dem.,     22,417;     Kline,     Rep.,    24,482; 


Koch,  Soc,  1,404;  Kline,  Proh.,  1,498. 

17.  Dvmkle,  Dem.,  17,234;  Focht,  P^ep.,  29,072; 
Bowers,  Soc,  588;  Focht,  Proh.,  802. 

18.  Plank,  Dem.,  18,951;  Kreider,  Rep.,  40.555; 
St>?;uer,  Soc,  870;  Kreider,  Proh..  2,190;  Herring, 

.Lab.,  4,110. 

19.  Bailey,  Dem.,  18,865;  Rose,  Rep.,  35,068;  \Velsh, 
Soc.  9,842;  Rose,  Proh.,  1,811. 

20.  Hawkins,  Dem.,  19,059;  Brooks,  Rep.,  22,989; 
Lagorman,  Soc,  777;  Hawkins,  Proh.,  1,642. 

21.  Connelly,  Dem.,  13,518;  Jones,  Rep.,  24,565; 
Fox,  Soc,  1,048;  Jones,  Proh.,  3,215;  Connelly. 
Lab.,  1,482. 

22.  Wilson,    Dem.,    22,533;    Wyant,    Rep..    30,540; 
■  Miller,  Soc,  3,234;  Bierer,  Proh.,  2,877. 

23.  Sterling,   Dem.,  23,517;  Kendall,   Rep.,  34,794; 
.   Lepley,  Soc,  1,656;  Kendall,  Proh.,  1,358. 

24.  Amspoker,  Dem.,  15,405;  Temple,  Rep.,  38,990;- 
Temple,  Proh.,  .Soc,  3,412. 

25.  Haibach,  Dem.,  5,442;  Firman,  Rep.,  18,785; 
Emmert,  Soc,  1,848;  Shreve,  Proh.,  13,398; 
Shreve,  Ind.,  6,308. 

26.  Geiser,  Dem.,  19,219;  Kirkpatrick.  Rep.,  25,446; 
Brown,  Soc,  780. 

27.  Suter,  Dem.,  10.804;  Strong,  Rep.,  28,714; 
Palmer,  Soc,  1,030. 

28.  Bixler,  Dem.,  7,812;  Blxler,  Rep.,  20.730;  Stoye^ 
Soc,  1,536;  Hullngs,  Proh.,  18,521;  Hullngs,  Citi- 
zen, 2,152;  Bixler,  Lab.,  176. 

29.  Shaffer,  Dem.,  10,749;  Porter,  Rep.,  32,087; 
Marshall,  Soc,  3,604;  Porter,  Proh.,  679. 

30.  '<',elly,  Dem.,  10,241;  Kelly,  Rep..  39,762;  Fike, 
Soc,  4,847;  PCelly,  Proh.,  1,847. 

31.  Morln,  Dem.,  5,117;  Morin.  Rep.,  24,282; 
Jerllng,  Soc,  2,280;  Stewart,  Proh.,  1,057. 

32.  Campbell,  Dem.,  9,847;  Campbell,  Rep.,  24,460; 
Gunther,  Soc,  4,552;  Negley,  Proh.,  3.953. 

RHODE    ISLAND. 

1.  Boyle,  Dem.,   17,537;  Burdlck,   Rep.,  37,116. 

2.  De  Pasquale,  Dem.,  19,001;  Stiness,  Rep.,  33,801; 
Herrmann,  Soc,  1,124;  Murray,  Soc-Lab.,  195. 

3.  Legace,  Dem.,  22,380;  Kennedy,  Rep  ,  34,775; 
Carpenter,  1,098. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA. 

1.  Logan,  Dem.,  6,301;  Sasportas,  Rep.,  502. 
7.  Fulmer,  Dem.,  9,412;  Hawkiri,s,  Col.  Rep.,  834. 
There  were  no  contests  In  the  other  districts,  Dems. 
being  elected. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

1.  Johnson,   Dem.,    14,815;   Christopherson.    Rep., 
39,231;   Holter,  Non-Partisan,   15,820. 

2.  Bicknell,   Dem.,   8,770;   Johnson,   Rep.,   44,759; 
Whalen,  Non-Parti.san.  18.3.57. 

3    Oandy,  Dera.,  16,185;  Willi imson.  Rep.,  19,303; 
Farnham,  Non-Partlsan,  4,774. 


TKNNESSiOE. 

1.  Rcer.o.  Rep.,  46,010;  Lots'>ieh,  Soc,  778. 

2.  Gentry,    Dem.,    12,430;    Taylor,    Rep.,    37,722; 
Hall,  Soc,  301. 

3.  Moon,    Dem.,    27,149:    Crown,    Rep.,    29,366: 
Heird,  Soc,  414. 

4.  Hull,  Dem.,  22,108;  Clouse,  "Rep.,  22,440. 

5.  Davis,    Dem.,    14,845;    Davenport,  Ren.,  9,102. 

6.  Byrne,  Dem.,  25,422;  Perry,  Rep.,  4,679;  Frank, 
.  Soc,  .'562. 

7.  Padgett,  Dem.,  17,517;  Hughes,  Ren.,  13,813. 

8.  Browning,   Dem.,   22,279;   Scott,    Rei).,   22,938; 
Melton,  Soc,  132. 

9.  Garrett,    Dem.,   25,409;   Walker,    Rep.,    11,671. 
10.  Fisher,   Dem.,   23,987;   W'ikcrson,   Rep.,   659. 

TEXAS. 
6.  Hanly,  Dom..  10,274;  Merrill,   Rep..  4,216. 
9.  Maasflold,  Dem.,   12,712;  Rudglcy,  Reo.,  3,178. 
14.  Bee,  Dera.,  8,432;  W.irzbach,  Rep.,  12,160. 
16.  Hu<l.speth,  Dem..  14,194;  Easterling,  Rep.,  4,622. 
There  were  no  (:oiites(.3  in  i.he  otlier  (iLstricts,  Dems. 
being  electvd. 

UTAH. 

1.  Funic,     Dem.,    27,974;     Colton,    Rep.,    41,749; 
Walters,  Soc,   1,740;  Walters,  Farm.-Lab.,  1,340. 

2.  Thomas,     Dem..     28,201;     Leatherwood,     Ren., 
39,235;  Soc,  1,696;  Farm.-Lab.,  2,437. 

VERMONT, 
i.  Durick,  Dem.,  11,398;  Greene.  Rep.,  33,670. 
2.  Witters,  Dem.,  9,189;  Dale,  Rep.,  33,634. 

VIRGINIA. 

1.  Bland,.  Dem.,     14,616;     Powell,     Rep.,     3,562; 
Schade,  Soc,  158. 

2.  Deal,    Dem.,    15,318;    I,anktord,    Rep.,    5,389; 
Munn,  So;;.,  108. 

3.  Montague,  Dem.,  20,069;  Rep.,  7,614. 

4.  Drewry,  Dem.,   11,427;   Mason,  Rep.,  909. 

5.  James,  Dem.,  15,567;  Landreth,  Rep.,  11,109. 

6.  Woods,  Dem.,  13,101;  Doak,  Rep.,  9,114. 

7.  Harrison,   Dem.,    13,221;   Paul,   Rep.,    12.773. 

8.  Moore,  Dem.,  13,142:  Brooks,  Rep.,  5,200. 

9.  Handv,   Dem.,   23,100;   Slemp,   Rep.,   28,057. 
10.  Flood,  Dem..  14,811;  Grast.y,  Rep.,  8,027. 

WASHINGTON. 

1.  Todd,    11,184;    Miller,    Rep.,    5r,459;    Duncan, 
Farm.-Lab.,  28.154. 

2.  Hadley,  Rep.,  39,315;  Bouck,  Farm.-Lab.,  26,398. 

3.  Fishburne,  Dem.,  12,553;  Johnson,  Rep.,  50,667; 
Boie,  Farm.-Lab.,  27,824. 

4.  MiUsr,    Dem. ,11,353;    Summers,    Rep.,    37,986; 
Hill,  Farm.-Lab.,  10,735. 

5.  Fleming,  Dem.,  28..300;  Webster,  Rep.,  39,228. 

WE.rr    VIRGINIA. 
3.  Neely,  Dem.,  40,393;  Rosenbloom,  Rep.-Proh., 
40,818. 

2.  Brown,  Dem.,  32,896;  Bowers,  Rep.,  43,238. 

3.  Kidd,  Dem.,  33,056;  Reed,  Rep.,  45,146. 

4.  Conner,  Dem.,  37,951;  Woodyard,  Rep.,  47,146. 

5.  McXeal,    Dem.,    38,394;    Goody-Koontz,    Rep., 
45,193. 

6.  Wilson,  Dem.,  43.327;  Echols.  Rep.,  51,747. 

WISCONSIN. 

1.  Stahl,    Dem.,     13,661;     Cr>oper,     Rep.,    51,144: 
Walkup,    Soc,    2,585. 

2.  Bolens,    Dem.,    14,291;    Voight,    Rep.,    39,563; 
Miller,  Soc,  4,969. 

3.  Murphy,  Dem.,  19,797;  Nelson,  Rep.,  44,359. 

4.  Hayes,    Dem..    6,486;    Kleczka,    Rep.,    28,834; 
Buoch,  Soc,  22,137. 

5.  Berger,  Dem.,  34.004;  StalTord,  Rep.,  40.777. 

6.  Fox,  Dem.,  11,606;  Lampert,  Rep.,  38,434. 

7.  Clarke,  Dem.,  8,929;  Beck,  Rep.,  37,1.37;  Stein- 
b.ich,  Sdc,  1,294. 

8.  Pateruackl,  Dem.,  6,425;  Browne,  Rep.,  34,215; 
Llpoert,  Soc,   14,661. 

9.  McDonald,  Dem.,  20,108;  Classon,  Rep.,  32,027: 
Newrahan,   Soc,    1,938. 

10.  Scott,  Dem.,  47;  Frear,  Rep.,  44,658;  Ind.,  223. 

11.  Jensen,  Dem.,  6,524;  Nelson,  Rep.,  38,057. 

WYOMING. 
At    large — -Fowler,    Dem.,    14,592;    Mondell,    Rep., 
34.689;  Carlson,  Soc,  759;  Morgan,  Farm.-Lab., 
6,021. 
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PRESIDENTIAL    PREFERENCE    PRIMARIES— 1  920. 

In  1920,  sixteen  States  had  direct  Presidential  preference  primary  laws.     The  table  below  does  not 
Include  Wisconsin  as  the  name  of  no  candidate  for  President  or  for  Vice  President  was  printed  upon  its 
ballot  in  either  pollticaJ  party.     In  the  table  no  one  Is  counted  as  a  candidate  unless  his  name  was  printed 
upon  the  ballot  in  at  least  one  State.     Votes  given  lor  others  are  included  in  the  scattering  vote. 
PRESIDENTIAL   PRIMARY    ELECTIONS,    1920— REPUBLICAN. 


States. 


California 

Illinois  a 

Indiana 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Montana 

Nebraslca 

New  Jersey  ft. . .. 
North  Dakota  c. 

Ohiod 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  e. . 
South  Dakota . . . 

Vermont/ 

West  Virginia. . . 


John- 
son, 
Cal. 


370,819 
56.242 
79,840 
10,117 

156,939 
21,034 
63,161 
51,685 
30,873 
10,783 
46,143 
10,869 
26,301 
402 


Wood 
Mass. 


132  522 

85J08 

18,666 

112,568 

6,804 

42,385 

52,909 

987 

108,565 

43,790 

3,878 

31.265 

3  451 

54,035 


Low- 
den, 
111. 


197,073 
39,627 

62,418 
6,.503 


265 

15,581 

26,981 
29 


Total 941,228  697,5131348,477  298,778  144,762 


Hoov- 
er, 
Cal. 


209,612 
2,274 


52,503 
5,076 

900 

10,467 

14,557 

2,825 

564 


Hard- 
ing, • 
Ohio. 


20,78: 
723 

123,257 


Suth- 
land, 
W.Va, 


Per- 
shing, 
Neb. 


61,461 


61,461 


17,971 
27,669 


45,640 


Web- 
ster, 

N.Y. 


354 
4,177 


4,531 


Simp- 
son, 
Mich. 


Poin- 
d'xter 
Wash. 


3,857 


3,857 


2,662 


1,144 


3,806 


Ross, 
Neb. 


1,695 


1,695 


Baird 
W.Va. 


757 


757 


Scat- 
tering 


310 
1,170 


151 

4,059 

423 


6,ll3 


a  In  Illinois  the  names  of  only  Wood  and  Lowden  were  printed  on  the  ballot. 

b  In  New  Jersey  Hoover's  name  was  not  printed  on  the  ballot. 

c  In  North  Dakota  Johnson's  name  only  was  printed  on  the  ballot  for  President. 

A  In  Ohio  the  names  of  Johnson  and  of  Hoover  were  not  printed  on  the  ballot. 

e  In  Pennsylvania  the  name  of  only  Edward  Randolph  Wood,  of  Pa.,  was  printed  on  the  ballot.  He 
received  257,841  votes.  The  scattering  vote  Includes  also  1,989  votes  lor  Philander  O.  Knox,  and  1,256 
lor  William  C.  Sproul.  ^  ^    , 

/In  Vermont  the  names  of  only  Wood  and  Webster  were  printed  on  the  ballot.  The  scattering  vote 
in  Vermont  included  335  votes  for  Calvin  Coolidge,  37  for  Charl^  E.  Hughes,  12  for  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
and  6  for  Philander  C.  Knox. 

PRIMARY    VOTE    FOR    PRESIDENT.     1920— DEMOCRATIC. 


States, 


Illinois  a 

Michigan 

Nebraska  6 : .  .  . 

New  Jersey  c 

North  Dakota  d. .. 

Ohio  e 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  / . . . 
South  Dakota. . . 
Vermont  ? 


Total . 


Cox. 
Ohio. 

Mc- 
Adoo, 

H'ch- 
cock, 

Ed- 
wards 

Hoov- 
er, 

Bry- 
an, 

Robs, 
Neb. 

Palm- 
er, 

Ger- 
ard, 

n.y'. 

Mon- 
roe, 

N.Y. 

Neb. 

N.J. 

Cal. 

Neb. 

Penn. 

lU. 

259 

3,401 

6,117 

1,879 

18,665 

37,452 

16,642 
4,163 

24,046 

17,954 
3,194 

13,179 

11,187 

49 

340 

85.838 

24,951 
26,875 

674 

282 

971 
285 

80,356 

4,906 

1,906 

14 

137 

58 

39 

26 

7 

86,111 

74,078 

37,4.52 

27,654 

24,367 

24,649 

13,179 

91,550 

4,906 

1,906 

Scat- 
tering 


361 
847 

155 


4,071 


a  In  Illinois  the  name  of  no  candidate  for  President  was  printed  on  the  Democratic  primary  ballot. 
All  names  were  written  in.  The  scattering  vote  includes  879  votes  for  Woodrow  Wilson,  38  for  James 
Hamilton  Lewis  and  536  for  Champ  Clark. 

b  In  Nebraska  William  J.  Bryan's  name  was  not  printed  on  the  ballot. 

c  No  candidate's  name  was  printed  on  the  New  Jersey  Democratic  ballot. 

d  The  name  of  no  candidate  for  President  or  for  Vice  President  appeared  on  the  North  Dakota  Demo- 
cratic ../allot. 

e  Only  the  name  of  James  M.  Cox  was  printed  on  the  Ohio  ballot. 

/In  Pennsylvania  the  names  of  Edward  I.  Edwards  and  William  J.  Bryan  were  not  printed  on  the 
ballot.    The  scattering  vote  Includes  129  votes  for  Woodrow  Wilson. 

g  All  names  were  written  in  on  the  Vermont  Democratic  primary  ballot.    The  scattering  vote  Includes 
68  votes  for  Woodrow  Wilson,  16  for  Champ  Clark.  7  for  Henry  Ford,  and  7  for  Thomas  R.  Marshall. 
PRIMARY  VOTE  FOR  VICE  PRESIDENT,  1920 


Republican. 

DEMOCRATIC. 

States. 

Web- 
ster. 

N.Y. 

Wash- 
ington, 
Ind. 

66,995 

20,931 

ebster  b 

Lodge, 
Mass. 

Dixon, 

Mont. 

Scatter- 
ing. 
Rep.    , 

2,282 

272 

Stewart, 
Mont. 

Vaughn, 
Ore. 

Scatter- 
ing, 
Dem. 

.ndiana 

139.577 

• 

94,648 
20,547 
71,597 
18,179 
For  W 

58,614 
y  Prima 

100 
ry  Law. 

8,944 

19,468 

337 

oJ 

^orth  Dakota 

29 

Ohio 

Oregon.        , 

58 

South  Dakotaa 

Total 

344,548 

87,926  1     58,614 

100 

2,554 

8,944 

19,468 

424 

a  In  South  Dakota  William  Grant  Webster  won  the  State  automatically  under  the  Richards  Primary 
Jaw  by  virtue  of  being  the  only  candidate  of  his  party  for  the  office.  ,     „,  .        ^,  ^       ,       ,„   •„.„„ 

The  seven  States  named  in  the  table  together  with  Wlsconsm  are  the  only  States  which  make  provision 
or  a  preferential  vote  for  the  office  of  Vice  President. 


736  Wilson's  Farewell  Message;  His  Peace  Prize. 

WOODROW    WILSON'S    FAREWELL    MESSAGE    TO    CONGRESS. 

In  hia  farewell  message  to  Congress,  Dec.  7.  1920,  urging  Independence  for  the  Philippines,  financial 
aid  to  Armenia,  care  and  treatment  of  former  service  men,v  governmental  economy,  a  national  budget  sys- 
tem, promotion  of  agriculture  and  American  Industries,  President  Wilson,  though  he  made  no  direct  state- 
ment about  the  Peace  Treaty  or  the  League  Covenant,  said: 

"Gentlemen  of  the  Congress:  When  I  addressed  myseii'  tc  performing  the  duty  laid  upon  the  President 
by  the  Constitution  to  present  to  you  an  annual  report  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  I  found  my  thought  dom- 
inated by  an  immortal  sentence  of  Abraham  Lincoln's. 

"  'Let  us  have  faith  that  right  malfes  might,  and  in  that  faith  let  us  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  under- 
stand It,' — 

"a  sentence  immortal  because  it  embodies  in  a  form  of  utter  sirapiicity  and  purity  the  essential  faith  of 
the  nation,  the  faith  in  which  it  was  conceived  and  the  faith  in  whicli  it  has  grown  to  glory  and  power.  With 
that  faith  and  the  birth  of  a  nation  founded  upon  it  came  the  hope  into  the  world  that  a  new  order  would 
prevail  throughout  the  affairs  of  manliind  an  order  in  which  reason  and  right  would  take  precedence  of 
covoiousness  and  force,  and  I  believe  that  I  expre.'^s  the  wisli  and  purpose  of  every  thoughtful  American 
when  1  say  that  this  sentence  marks  for  us  in  the  plainest  manner  the  part  we  should  play  alike  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  our  domestic  affairs  and  in  our  exercise  of  Intiuenco  upon  the  affairs  of  the  world.  By  this 
faith,  and  by  this  faith  alone,  can  the  world  be  lifted  out  of  its  present  confusion  and  despair.  It  was  thia 
faith  which  prevailed  over  the  wicked  force  of  Germany.  You  will  remember  that  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  the  war  came  when  the  German  people  found  themselves  face  to  face  with  the  conscience  of  the  world 
and  realised  that  right  was  everywhere  arrayed  again.st  the  wroDg  that  their  government  was  attempting 
to  perpetrate.  I  think,  therefore,  that  it  is  true  to  say  that  this  was  the  faith  wliich  won  the  war.  Cer- 
tainly this  la  the  faith  with  which  our  gallant  men  went  into  the  field  and  out  upon  the  seas  to  make  sure 
ol   victory, 

DEMOCRACY'S    MISSION    IN    THE    WORLD 

"This  Is  the  mission  upon  which  democracy  came  into  the  world.  Democracy  is  an  assertion  of  the 
right  of  the  individual  to  live  and  to  be  treated  justly  as  against  any  .Tttempl  on  the  part  of  any  combina- 
tion of  Individuals  to  make  laws  which  will  overburden  him  or  which  will  destroy  his  equality  among  his 
fellows  In  the  matter  of  right  or  privilege,  and  I  think  we  all  realize  that  the  day  has  come  when  democracy 
Is  being  put  upon  its  final  test.  The  old  world  is  just  now  suffering  from  a  wanton  rejection  of  the  principle 
of  democracy  and  a  substitution  of  the  principle  of  autocracy  as  asserted  in  the  name  but  without  the 
authority  and  sanction  of  the  multitude.  Tliis  is  the  time  of  all  others  when  democracy  should  prove  ita 
purity  and  its  spiritual  power  to  prevail.  It  is  surely  the  manifest  destiny  of  the  United  States  to  lead  in 
the  attempt  to  make  this  spirit  prevail. 

"There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  United  States  can  assist  to  accomplish  this  great  object:  First,  by 
offering  the  example  within  her  own  borders  of  the  will  and  power  of  democracy  to  malte  and  enforce  laws 
which  are  unquestionably  just  and  which  are  equal  in  their  administration, — laws  which  secure  Its  full  right  to 
labor  and  yet  at  the  same  time  safeguard  the  integrity  of  property,  and  particularly  of  that  property  which 
l8  devoted  to  the  development  of  Industry  and  the  increase  of  the  necessary  wealtft  of  the  world.  Second, 
by  standing  tor  right  and  jiistice  as  toward  individual  nations.  The  law  of  democracy  is  for  the  protection 
of  the  weak,  and  the  influence  of  every  democracy  in  the  world  should  be  for  the  protection' of  the  weak 
nation,  the  nation  which  Is  struggling  toward  its  right  and  toward  its  proper  recognition  and  privilege  In 
the  family  of  nations.  The  United  States  cannot  refuse  this  role  of  champion  witliout  putting  the  stigma 
of  rejection  upon  the  great  and  devoted  men  who  brought  its  government  into  existence  and  established 
It  In  the  face  of  almost  universal  opposition  and  intrigue,  even  in  the  face  of  wanton  force,  as,  for  example, 
against  the  Orders  in  Council  of  Great  Britain  and  the  arbitrary  Napoleonic  Decrees  whicli  involved  us  In 
what  we  know  as  the  War  of  1812.  I  urge  you  to  consider  that  the  display  of  an  immediate  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress  to  remedy  any  injustices  or  evils  that  may  have  shown  themselves  in  our  own  national 
life  win  afford  the  most  effectual  offset  to  the  forces  of  chaos  and  tyranny  which  are  playing  so  disastrous 
a  part  In  the  fortunes  of  the  free  peoples  of  more  than  one  part  of  the  world.  The  United  States  is  of  neces- 
sity the  sample  democracy  of  the  world,  and  the  triumph  of  democracy  depends  upon  its  success." 

ARMENIA    AND    THE    PHILIPPINES. 

In  closing.  President  Wilson  said:  "In  brief,  the  immediate  legislative  need  of  the  time  is  the  removal 
of  all  obstacles  to  the  realization  of  the  best  ambitions  of  our  people  in  their  several  classes  of  employment 
and  the  strengthening  of  all  instrumentalities  by  wiiich  difficulties  are  to  be  met  and  removed  and  justice 
dealt  out,  whether  by  law  or  by  some  form  of  mediation  and  conciliation.  I  do  not  feel  it  to  be  my  privilege 
at  present  to  suggest  the  detailed  and  particular  methods  by  which  these  oljjects  may  be  attained,  but  I 
have  faith  that  the  Inquiries  of  your  several  committees  will  discover  the  way  and  the  method. 

"In  response  to  wliat  I  believe  to  be  tlie  impulse  of  sympathy  and  opinion  throughout  the  United  States, 
I  earnestly  suggest  that  the  Congress  authorize  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  make  to  the  struggling 
Government  of  Armenia  such  a  loan  as  was  made  to  several  of  the  Allied  Governments  during  the  war;  and 
I  would  also  suggest  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  provide  in  the  legislation  itself  that  the  expenditure  of  the 
money  thus  loaned  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  commission,  or  at  least  a  commissioner,  from  the 
United  States,  In  order  that  revolutionary  tendencies^  within  Armenia  itself  might  not  be  afforded  by  the 
loan  a  further  tempting   opportunity. 

"Allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands  have  succeeded 
In  maintaining  a  stable  government  since  the  last  action  of  the  Congress  in  their  behalf,  and  have  thus  ful- 
filled the  condition  set  by  the  Congress  as  precedent  to  a  consideration  of  granting  independence  to  the 
Islands.  I  respectfully  submit  that  thia  condition  precedent  having  been  fulfilled,  it  is  now  our  liberty 
and  our  duty  to  keep  our  promise  to  the  people  of  those  Islands  by  granting  them  the  Independence  which 
they  so  honorably  covet. 

HIS    CONFESSION    OF    FAITH. 

"I  have  not  so  much  laid  before  you  a  series  of  recommendations,  gentlemen,  as  sought  to  utter  a  confession 
(u  faith,  of  the  faith  In  which  I  was  bred  and  which  it  is  my  solemn  purpose  to  stand  by  uniU  my  last  fighting 
day.  I  believe  this  to  be  the  faith  of  America,  the  faith  of  the  future,  and  of  all  the  victories  which  aioait  national 
action  in  the  days  to  come,  whether  in  America  or  elsewheic." 

NOBEL    PEACE    PRIZE    AWARDED    TO    PRESIDENT    WILSON. 

The  Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  1920  was  awarded  to  President  Woodrow  Wilson.  He  was  urged  on  the 
Swedish  Parliament  for  the  honor  by  the  Interparliamentary  Socialist  group.  He  Is  the  third  American  to 
receive  this  award,  the  two  others  being  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  1906  and  Elihu  Root  in  1912.  The  Peace 
Prize  is  awarded  by  a  committee  of  five  persons  elected  by  the  Storthing,  and,  like  the  others,  usually  amounts 
to  about  S40,000.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  Nobel  will  the  awards  must  always  be  made  in  kronen, 
each  prize  being  a  little  less  than  150,000  kronen. 

The  following  Nobel  prizes  were  announced  late  in  1920,  too  late  for  insertion  In  the  list  on  page  137: 
Medicine  (1919),  to  Dr.  Jules  Bordet,  toxin  expert  of  Brussels,  Belgium;  Medichie  (1920),  to  Prof.  August 
Krogh,  oceanographer,  of  Copenhagen,  Denmark;  Literature  (1919),  to  Carl  Spitteler.  essayist,  of  Lucerne, 
Switzerland;  Literature  (1920),  to  Knut  Hamsun  of  Norway,  novelist,  who  once' worked  on  a  street  car 
at  Chicago;  Chemistry,  (1919J,  to  Prof.  Asihan,  artifleial  rubber  inventor,  of  the  University  of  Heisingfors, 
Finland;  Physics  (1920),  to  Charles  G.  Breteuil,  head  of  International  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures. 
He  is  an  expert  on  nickel  steel. 
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THE  SIXTY-SEVENTH  CONGRESS. 

Terms  oJ  members  begin  March  4,  1921,  and  end  March  4,  1923. 

SENATE. 

President Calvin  Coolldge,  R.,  ot  Mass 

Terms  Terms 

Expire.  Senators.  P.  O.  Address.     Expire.  Senators. 

ALABAMAr 

1927.  .Osr-KT  W.  Underwood.  D Birmingham. 

1925.  .J.  Thos.  Heflin.  D Lafayette.  - 


.Henry  F 
.  Ralpn  H 


ARIZONA . 

Ashurst.  D Prescott. 

Cameron,  R Phoenix. 


1923 . 
1927. 

1927. 
192o. 

1923. 
1927. 

COLORADO. 

1927.  .Sam'l  D.  jSTicholson,  R LeadvlUe. 

1925. .  L.  C.  Pbipps,  R Denver. 

CONNECTICUT. 

1923.  .(leorge  P.  McLean,  R Slmsbury. 

1927.  .Frank  B.  Brandegeo,  R New  London. 


ARKANSAS. 

.Thad   H.  Caraway,  D Jonesboro. 

.  Joe  T.  Robinson,  D Lonoke.   . 

CALIFORNIA . 

.Hiram  W.  Johnson,  R San  Francisco. 

.Sam'l  M.  Shortridge.  R Menlo  Park. 


1923. 


DELAWARE. 

..Tosiah  O.  Wolcoft,  D Wilmington. 


1925.  .L.  H.  Ball,  R... ■.'.  .■.'.■.■.Marshallton'. 

FLORIDA. 

.  Pari!  Trammell,  D Lakeland. 

.Duncan  U.  Fletcher,  D Jacksonville. 


1923 
1927 

1927. 
1925. 

1937. 
1925. 

1927. 
1925. 

1923. 
1927. 

1927. 
1925. 

1927, 


GEORGIA. 

.Thos.  E.  Vv'atscn,  D Thomson. 

.  W  J   Harris,  D gandersville. 

IDAHO. 

.  Frank  R.  Gooding,  R Gooding. 

.William  E.  Borah,  R Boise. 

ILLINOIS. 

.Wm   B.  McKlnley,  R Champaign. 

.Medill  McCormick,  R Chicago. 

INDIANA. 

.Harry  S.  Now.  R Indiananolis. 

.James  E.  Watson,  R Ru^hville. 

IOWA. 

.Albert  B.  Cummins,  R Des  Moines. 

.William  g.  Kenyon.  R Fort  Dodge. 

KANSA.S. 

.Charles  Curtis,  R Topeka. 


1925.  .Arthur  Capper,  R Topeka. 

/  KENTUCKY. 

1927'.  .Rich.  P.  Ernst,  R Covington. 

1925 . .  A.  O.  Stanley,  D Henderson. 

LOUISIANA. 

1927.  .Edwin  S.  Broussard,  D New  Iberia. 

1925 . .  Joseph  E.  Kansdell,  D L.  Providence 

MAINE. 

1923.  .Frederick  Hale,  R Portland. 

1925.  .Bert  M.  Fernald.  R West  Poland. 

JTAKYLAND. 

1923.  .Joseph  I.  France,  R Port  Deposit. 

1927.  .O.  E.  Weller,  R Baltimore. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

1923.  .Henry  C.  Lod.«;e,  R Nahant. 

1925.  .D.  I.  Walsh,  D Fitchburg. 

MICHIGAN  . 

1923.  .Charles  E.  Townsend,  R Jackson. 

1925.  .T.  H.  Newberry,  R Grosse  Point. 

MINNESOTA. 

1923.  .Frank  B.  Kellogg,  R St.  Paul. 

1925.  .Knute  Nolsoi),  R Alexandria. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

1923.  .John  S.  Willi.-ms,  D YazpoCity. 

1925.. B.  P.  Harrison,  D Gulfport. 

MISSOURI. 

1923.  .James  A.  Reed,  D Kansas  City. 

1927.  .S.  P.  Spencer,  R St.  Louis. 

MONTANA. 

1923.  .Henry  L.  Myers,  D Hamilton. 

1925.  .Thomas  J.  Walsh,  D Helena. 


1923. 
1925. 


NEBRASKA. 

.Gilbert  M.  Hitchcock,  D.. 


P.  O.  Address. 
.Omaha. 


.George  W.  Norris,  R McCook. 

NEVADA. 

1923.  .Key  Pittman,  D Tonopah. 

1927.  .Tasker  L.  Oddie,  R Reno. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE. 

1925.  .Henry  W.  Keyes,  R Haverhill. 

1927.  .George  H.  Moses,  R Concord. 

NEW   JERSEY. 

1923.  .Joseph  f3.  Frelinghuysen,  R Raritan. 

1925.  .Walter  E.  Edge,  R Atlantic  City; 

,„„„        .  NEW   MEXICO. 

1923.  .Andrleus  A.  Jones,  D E.  Las  Vecras, 

1925.  .Albert  B.  Fall,  R Three  Rivers. 

,„„„       NEW    YORK. 

1923.  .Wm.  M.  Calder,  R Broolclvn. 

1927.  .Jas.  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  R Groveland. 

.„    _  NORTH   CAROLINA. 

1927.  .Lee  S.  Overman.  D Salisbury. 

1925.  .Furnifold  McL.  Simmons,  D. .  .Newberu. 

NORTH    DAKOTA. 

1923.  .Porter  J.  McCumber,  R   Wa''peton. 

1927.  .E   F.  Ladd.  R Fargo. 

OHIO. 

1923 .  .  Atlee  Pomerene,  D Canton. 

1927.  .Frank  B.  Willis,  R Ada. 

OKLAHOMA. 

1927.  .J.  W.  Harreld,  R oi;Ia.  City. 

1925. .  Robert  L.  Owen,  D Muskogee. 

OREGON. 

1927..Rob't  N.  Stanfield,  R Portland. 

1925.  .Charles  L.  Mcm,ry,  R      Salem. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

1923.  .Philander  C.  Knox,  R Pittsburgh. 

1927.  .Boies  Penrose  R Philadelphia. 

RHOnE    ISLAND. 

1923 .  .  Peter  G.  Gerry,  D W.irwick. 

1925.  .Le  Baron  B.  Colt,  R .Bristol. 

POUTH    CAROLINA. 

1927.  .Ellison  D.  Smith.  D Florence. 

1925.  .Nath.  B.  Dial,  D Laurens. 

'SOUTH    DAKOTA. 

1927.  .Peter  Norbeck   R RedHeld. 

1925.  .Thomas  Sterling,  R Vermilion. 

TENNF.^iSEE 

1923.  .Kenneth  D.  McKeliar,  b Mempbis. 

1925 .  .  John  K.  Shields,  D Knoxville. 

1923   .  Charles  A.  Culberson,  D Dallas. 

1925.  . Morris  Sheppard,  D Texarkana. 

UTAH. 

1923 .  .  Wm.  H.  King,  D Salt  Lake  City. 

1927 .  .  Reed  Smoot,  R Pro vo. 

VERMONT. 

1923.  .Carroll  S.  Page,  R Hyde  Park. 

1 927.  .William  P.  Dillingham,  R Montpelier. 

VIRGINIA  . 

1023.  .Claude  A.  Swanson,  D Chatham. 

1925.  .Carter  Glass,  D Lynchburg. 

WASHINGTON. 

T"23.  .Miles  Polndexter,  R Spokane. 

1927.  .Wesley  L.Jones,  R N.  Yakima. 

WEST    VIRGINIA. 

1923.  .Howard  Sutherland,  R Elkins. 

1925.  .Davis  Elkins.  R Morgantown. 

WISCONSIN. 

1023   .  Robert  M.  LaFollette,  R Madison. 

1927 .  .  Irvine  L.  Lenroot,  R Superior. 

WYOMING. 

1S23   .John  B.  Kendrick,  D Sheridan. 

1925.  .Francis  E.  Warren,  R Cheyenne. 


.„  ,  The  whole  number  of  Senators  is  96.     Democrats,  37:  Republicans,  59.     The  salary  of  a  Senator  la 
.$7,500  per  annum  and  20  cents  per  mile  for  travelling  from  and  to  the  seat  of  Government. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATIVES. 


ALABAMA. 

Dist.     Representatives.  Politics.     P.O.  Address. 

1  John  McDufQe Dem.  .MonroevUle. 

2  John  R.  Tyson Dem.  .Montgomery. 

3  Henry  B.  Steagall* Dem.  .Ozark". 

4  Fred.  L.  Blackmon* Dem.  .Anniston. 

6  W.  B.  Bowling  Dem.  .Lafayette. 

6  William  B.  Oliver* Dem.  .Tuscaloosa. 

7  L.  B.  Ralney*   Dem.  .Gadsden. 

8  Edward  B.  Almon* Dem.  .Tuscumbla. 

9  George  Huddleston* Dem.  .Birmingham. 

10  W.  B.  Bankhead Dem.  .Jasper. 

ARIZONA. 

At  Large. 
Carl  Hayden* Dem.  .Phoenix. 

ARKANSAS. 

1  W.  J.  Driver Dem.  .Osceola. 

2  WUUam  A.  Oldfleld* Dem.  .BatesviUe. 

3  Jolm  N.  Tillman* Dem . .  FayettevUle. 

4  Otis  Wingo* Dem .  .  De  Queen. 

5  Henderson  M.  Jacoway*.  .Dem.  .Dardanelle. 

6  Sam.  M.  Taylor* .Dem.  .Pine  Bluff. 

7  TUman  B.  Parlts Dem.  .Hope. 

CALIFORNIA . 

1  Clarence  F.  Lea* Dem.  .Santa  Rosa. 

2  John  E.  Raker* Dem 

3  Charles  F.  Curry* Rep . 

4  Julius  Kahn* Rep. 

5  John  I.  Nolan* Rep . 

6  John  A.  Elston* Rep. .  .Berkeley. 

7  H.  E.  Barbour Rep. .  .Fresno. 

8  Arthur  M.  Free Rep. .  .San  Jose. 

9  (Vacated  by  Van  de  Water's  death,  (Rep.)  Nov 

1920.) 

10  Henry  C.  Osborne* Rep. .  .Los  Angeles. 

11  PhU  D.  Swing Rep. .  .El  Centro. 

COLORADO. 

1  William  N.  Valle* Rep . . 

2  Charles  B.  Timberlake*...  Rep.. 

3  Guy  W.  Harding Rep. . 

4  Edward  T.  Taylor* Dem. 


Alturas. 
Sacramento. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 


CONNECTICUT. 

1  E.  Hart  Fenn Rep. . 

2  Richard  P.  Freeman* Rep. . 

3  John  Q.  Tilson* Rep.. 

4  Schuyler  Merritt* Rep. . 

5  James  P.  Glynn* Rep. . 

DELAWARE. 

At  Large. 
Caleb  R.  Layton Rep. . 

FLORIDA. 

1  H.  J.  Drane* Dem. 

2  Frank  Clark* Dem. 

3  J.  H.  Smithwlck Dem. 

4  WlUiam  J.  Sears* Dem. 

GEORGIA. 

1  J.  W  Overstreet* Dem. 

2  Frank  Park* Dem. 

3  Charles  R.  Crisp* Dem. 

4  W.  C.  Wright* Dem. 

5  Wm.  D.  Upshaw* Dem. . 

6  James  W.  Wise* Dem. , 

7  Gordon  Lee* Dem. 

8  Charles  Hillyer  Brand*. .  .Dem. 

9  Thomas  M.  Bell* Dem. 

10  Carl  Vinson* Dem . 

11  W.  C  Lanlcford* Dem. 

12  W.  W.  Larsen* Dem^ 

IDAHO. 

At  Large. 

1  Burton  L.  French* Rep. . 

2  Addison  T.  Smith* Rep. . 

ILLINOIS. 

1  Martin  B.  Madden* Rep . . 

2  James  R.  Mann* Rep . . 

3  Elliott  W.  Sproul Rep. . 

4  John  W.  Rainey* Dem. 

fi  Adolph  J.  Sabath* Dem. 

6  John  J.  Gorman Rep.. 

7  M.  A.  Mlchaelson Rep. . 

8  Stanley  H.  Kunz Dem. 

9  Fred.  A.  Britten* Rep. . 

10  C.  R.  Chlndbloom* Rep. . 

11  Ira  C.  Copley* Rep. . 

12  Charles £. Fuller* Rep.. 


.Denver. 

.Sterling. 
.Canyon  City. 
.  Glenwood  Sp'gs 

,WethersfleId. 
.New  London. 
.New  Haven. 
.Stamford. 
.Winsted. 


.Georgetown. 

.  Lakeland. 
.Gainesville. 
.  Pensacola. 
.  Kissimmee. 

.  Sylvania. 
,  Sylvester. 
.  Amerlcus. 
.  Newman. 
Atlanta. 
Fayctteville. 
.  Chlckamauga. 
.Athens. 
.Gainesville 
MUledgevUle, 
.  Douelas. 
Dublin. 


.Moscow. 
.Twin  Falls. 

.Chicago. 
.Chicago. 

•  Chicago. 
.Chicago. 
,  Chicago. 
.Chicago. 
.  Chicago. 

Chicago. 
.Chicago. 

•  Chicago. 
.Aurora. 
.Belvldere. 


ILLINOIS — Continued. 
Dist.     Representatives.  Politics. 

13  John  C.  McKenzie* Rep . . . 

14  William  J.  Graham*. ....  .Rep. . 

15  Edward  J.  King* Rep . . 

16  Clifford  Ireland* Rep. . 

17  Frank  K.  Funk Rep.. 

18  Joseph  G.  Cannon* Rep . . , 

19  Allen  F.  Moore Rep... 

20  Guy  L.  Shaw Rep. . . 

21  Loren  E.  Wheeler* Rep . . 

22  William  A.  Rodenberg*. .  .Rep. . 

23  E.  B.  Brooks*    Rep.. 

24  Thomas  S.  Williams* Rep.. 

25  Edward  D.  Deuison* Rep.. 

At  Large. 

Richard  Yates* Rep . . , 

William  E.  Mason* Rep . . 

INDIANA. 

1  O.  R.  Luhring Rep... 

2  Oscar  E.  Bland* Rep . 

3  J.  W.  Dunbar* .Rep.. 

4  J.  S.  Benham* Rep . . 

5  Everett  Sandevs* Re]) . , 

6  Richard  N.  Elliott* Rep. . 

7  Merrill  Moores* Rep. , 

8  A.  H.  Vestal* Rep . , 

9  Fred.  S.  Purnell* Rep . 

10  William  R.  Wood*   Rep. 

1 1  Milton  Kraus* Rep . 

12  L.  W.  Fairfield* Rep. 

13  A.  J.  Hickey* Rep. . 


IOWA. 

1  W.  F.  Kopp Rep.. 

2  Harry  E.  Hull* Rep.. 

3  Burton  E.  Sweet* Rep. . 

4  Gilbert  N.  Haugen* Rep. . 

5  James  W.  Good* Rep. . 

6  C.  William  Ramsever* Rep. . 

7  Cassius  C.  Dowell* Rep. . 

8  Horace  M.  Towner* Rep . . 

9  William  R.  Green* Rep. 

10  J.  L.  Dickinson* Rep . . 

11  W.  D.  Boles* Rep.. 

KANSAS. 

1  Dan'l  R.  Anthony,  Jr.*. .  .Rep.. 

2  E.  C.  Little* Rep. . 

3  Philip  P.  Campbell* Rep. . 

4  Homer  Hoch Rep . . 

5  J.  C.  Strong Rep . . 

6  Hays  B.  White Rep . . 

7  J.  N.  Tincher Rep. . 

8  Richard  E.  Bird Rep. . 

KENTUCKY. 

1  Alben  W.  Barkley* Dem . 

2  David  H.  Kincheloe* Dem. 

3  R.  Y.  Thomas,  Jr.* Dem . 

4  Ben  Johnson* Dem. 

6  Charles  F.  Ogden* Rep . . 

6  Arthur  B.  Rouse* Dem. 

7  James  C.  Cantrlll* Dem. 

8  Ralph  Gilbert Dem. 

9  William  J.  Fields* Dem. 

10  John  W.  Langley* Rep. . 

11  J.  M.  Robsion <.Rep. . 

LOUMUNA . 

James  O'Connor*   Dem. 

H.  Garland  Dupre* Dem . 

Whitmell  P.  Martin* Dem . 

John  N.  Sandlin  Dem . 

Riley  J.  Wilson* Dem . 

Geo.  K.  Favrot Dem. 

Ladislas  Lazaro* Dem . 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8  James  B.  Aswell* Dem . 

MAINE. 

1  Carroll  L.  Beedy Rep. . 

2  Wallace  H.  White,  Jr.*.  .  .Rep. . 

3  John  A.  Peters* Rep. . 

4  Ira  G.  Hersey* Rep. . 

MARYLAND. 

1  Thos.  A.  Goldsborough . .  .Dem. 

2  Albert  A.  Blakeneyt Rep . . 

3  John  P.  Hill Rep . . 

4  J.  Charles  Linthicum* Dem. 

5  Sydney  E.  Mudd* Rep. . 

6  Frederick  N.  Zihlman* . . .  .Rep. . 


P.  O.  Address. 
Elizabeth. 
Aledo. 
Galesburg. 
Peoria. 
Bloomington. 
Danville. 
Monticello. 
Beardstown. 
Springfield. 
East  St.  Louis 
Newton. 
Louisville. 
.Marion. 

Springfield. 
Chicago. 

.Evansville. 

.Linton. 

.New  Albany, 

Benham. 

.Terre  Haute 

.Connersville.. 

.Indianapolis. 

.Anderson. 

.Attica. 

.Lafavette. 

.Peru. 

.Angola. 

.Laporto- 

.Montrose. 

.Williamsburg, 

.Waverly. 

.Nortliwood. 

.Cedar  Rapids. 

.Bloomfleld. 

.  Des  Moines. 

.Corning. 

.  Audubon. 

.Algona. 

.Sheldon. 


.  Leavenworth. 
.Kansas  City. 
.  Pittsburg. 
.Marion. 
.Blue  Rapids. 
.Mankato. 
.Medicine  Lodge 
.Wichita. 

.Paducah. 
.  MariisouvlUe. 
•  Central  City. 
.Bardstown. 
.  Anchorage. 
.Burlington. 
.  Georgetown. 
.  Shelbyville. 
.Olive  Hill. 
.Pikeville. 
.  BarbourvJIIe. 

.  New  Orleans. 
.  New  Orleans. 
.  Thibodaux. 
.  Minden. 
.  Harrisonburg. 
.  Baton  Rouge. 
.  Washington. 
.  Natchitoches. 

.Portland. 
.  Lewiston. 
.Elsworth. 
.Houlton. 

.  Denton. 
.  Catonsvllle. 
.Baltimore. 
.  Baltimore. 
.La  Plata. 
•Cumberland. 
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MAS3ACHUSETT3. 

Dist.     Revreieraatives.  Politics.     P.  O.  Address. 

1  AUfcn  T.  Tread^ya^'* Rep. .  .Stockbridge. 

2  Frederick  H.  Gillett* Rep. .  .SpriasCeld. 

3  Calvin  D-jPaige* E.ep . . .  Soutlibrldge. 

4  Samuel  E.  Winslow* Rep... Worcester. 

5  John  Jacob  Rogers* Rep. .  .Lowell. 

6  Wilfred  W.  I.ufkia* Rep. .  .Essex. 

7  Rob't  S.  Malonoy Rep . . .  Lawrence. 

8  Frederick  W.  Dallinger*.  .Rop... Cambridge. 

9  Chas.  L.  Underhill   Rep..  .Somervilie. 

10  Peter  F.  Tague* Dem. .  Boston. 

11  Geo.  Holden  Tinkham*. .  .Rep. .  .Boston. 

12  James  A.  Gallivan* Dem.  .Boston. 

13  Robert  Luce* Rep..  .Waltham. 

14  L.  A.  Frothingham Rep. .  .Dedham. 

15  William  S.  Greene* Rep..  .Fall  River. 

16  Joseph  Walsh* Rop. .  .New  Bedford. 

UrCHIGAN. 

1  Geo.  P.  Cortd Rep. .  .Detroit. 

2  Earl  C.  Miehener* Rep. .  .Adrian. 

3  W.  H.  Frankhauser Rep. . .Hillsdale. 

4  Jolu)  C.  Ketcham Rep. .  .Hastings. 

5  Carl  E.  Mapes* Rep. .  .Grand  Rapids. 

6  Patrick  H.  Kelley* Rep. .  .Lansing. 

7  Louis  C.  Cramton* Rep. .  .Lapeer. 

8  Joseph  W.  Fordney* Rep. .  .Saginaw. 

9  James  C.  McLaughlin*.  .  .Rep. .  .Muskegon 

10  Roy  O.  WoodruC Rep...  Bay  Clly. 

11  Frank  D.  Scott* Rep. .  .Alpena. 

12  W.  Frank  James* Rep. .  .Hancock. 

13  Vincent  M.  Breunan Rep... Detroit. 

M1NNE30T.V. 

1  Sydney  Anderson* Rep. .  .Lanesboro. 

2  Frank  Clague Rep. .  .Redwood  Falls. 

3  Charles  R.  Davis* Rep. .  .St.  Peter. 

4  Oscar  E.  Kellor Proh.  .St.  Paul. 

6  W.  H.  Nevrt-on* Rep. .  .Minneapolis. 

6  Harold  Knutson* Rep. .  .St.  Cloud. 

7  Andrew  J.  Vt-istead* Rep. .  .Granite  Falls. 

8  Oscar  J.  Lamon Rep. .  .Duluth. 

9  Halvor  Steefl^•rsou* Rep.  ..Crookston. 

10  Tiiomas  D .  fecball* Ren . . .  Minneapolis. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

1  J.  E.  Rankin Dora . 

2  B.  G.  Lo'.T .-ey Dem . 

3  Benj.  G.  Humphreys*     .  .Dem. 

4  Thomas  U.  Sisson* Dem. 

5  Ross  A.  CoUius Dom. 

6  P.  B.  Johnson* Dern. 

7  Percy  E.  Quin* Dem. 

8  James  W.  CoUier* Dem. 

MISSOURI. 

1  F.  C.  Millspaugh Rep. . 

2  William  W.  Rucker* Dam. 

3  H.  F.  Lawrence Rap. . 

4  Chas.  L.  Faust Rop. . 

6  Edgar  C.  Ellis Rep. . 

6  W.  O.  Atkeson Rep. . 

6  R.  C.  Patterson Rep. . 

8  Sid  C.  Roach Rep. . 

9  Thco.  W.  Hukriede Rep. . 

10  Cleveland  Newton* Rep. , 

11  Harry  B.  Hawes Dem. 

12  L.  C.  D.ve;* Rep. . 

13  Marion  E.  Rhodes* Rep. . 

14  Ed.  D.  Hays* Rep. . 

10  Isaac  V.  McPherson P^-ep. . 

16  S.  A.  SheHoa Rep. . 

MONTANA. 

At  Large. 

Wash.  J.  McCormick Rep. . 

Carl  W.  Riddick* Pxp. . 

NEBBASCA. 

1  Charles  F.  Reavis* Rep. . 

2  Albert  W.  Jeffenes* RciJ- . 

3  Robert  E.  Evans* Rep. . 

4  M.  O.  McLax'ghlin* Rep. . 

5  \Vm.  E.  x\ndrews* Rop. . 


6  Moses  P.  iiiniaid*. 


.Rep. 


Tupelo. 
Blue  M'ntain. 
,  Greenville. 
•  Winona. 
,  Meridian. 
.Hattiesburg. 
.  McComb  City. 
.  Vicksburg. 


.  Canton. 
,  Key  tesvUle. 
.Cameron. 
.St.  Joseph. 
.Kansas  City. 
.Butler. 
.Springfield. 
.Linn  Creek. 
.Warren  ton. 
.St.  Louis. 
.St.  Louis. 
.St.  Louis. 
.Potosi. 

.Cape  Glradeau. 
.Au"ora. 
.Marshfleld. 


.Missoula. 
.  Lewiston. 

.Falls  City. 

.Omaha. 

Dakota  City. 

.York. 

.Hastings. 

.O'Neill, 


NEVADA. 

At  Large. 
Sara'l  S.  Arentz Rep. .  .Simpson. 

NEW   HAMPSBIBB. 

1  Sherman  E.  Burroughs*... Rop. .  .Manchester. 

2  Edward  H.  Wason* Rep. .  .Nashua. 


NEW    JERSEY. 

Dist.  '  Representatives.  Politics. 

1  F.  P.  Patterson,  Jr Rep . . 

2  Isaac  Bacharach* Rep. . 

3  T.  F.  Appleby Rep.. 

4  Elijah  C.  Hutchinson*. . . .  Rep. . 

5  Ernest  R.  Ackorman*. . .  .Rep. . 

6  Randolph  Perkins Rop. . 

7  Amos  H.  Ratcliffe* Rop.. 

8  Herbert  W.  Taylor Rep. . 

9  R.  Wayne  Parker Rep. . 

10  Frederick  R.  Lehlbach*...Re0.. 

11  Arch.  E.  Olpp Rep.. 

12  C.  F.  X.  O'Brien Dem. 

NEW  r.IEXICO. 
At  Large. 
Nestor  Montoya Rep. , 

NEW  TOKK. 

1  Frederick  C.  Hicks* .      ...  Rep. . 

2  John  J.  Kindred   Dom. , 

3  John  Kissel        Rep. . 

4  Thos.  H.  CuHen* Dem. 

5  Ardolph  L.  Kline Rop. . 

6  Warren  I.  Lee Rep.. 

7  Mioli.  J.  Hogan Rep . . 

8  Chas.  G.  Bond Rop. . 

9  Andrew  N.  Peterson Rep.. 

10  Lester  D.  Volk Rep. . 

1 1  Daniel  J.  Rlordan* Dem. 

12  Meyer  Loudont Soc.  . 

13  Chris.  D.  Sullivan* Dem. 

I'f  Nath.  D.  Perlman Rep. . 

15  rhos.  J.  Ryan Rep.. 

16  W.  Bourke  Cockran Dem. 

17  Ogden  L.  Mils Rep.. 

18  John  F.  Carew* Rep.. 

19  W.  M.  Chandlert Rep. . 

20  Isaac  Siegel* Rep. . 

21  IvJ.  C.  Ansorge Rep.. 

22  Anthony  J.  Grifflu* Dem. 

23  A.  B.  Rossdale Rep. . 

24  B.  L.  Fairchildt Rep . . 

25  James  W.  Husted* Rep. . 

26  Ham.  Fish,  Jr Rep. . 

27  Charles  B .  Ward* Rep.. 

28  Peter  G.  Ten  Ey cki Dem . 

29  James  S.  Parker* Rep. . 

30  Frank  Crowther* Rep . , 

31  Bertrand  H.  Snell* Rep. 

32  Luther  W.  Mott* Rep. 

33  Homer  P .  Sn.vder* ...  Rep . 

3t  John  D.  Clarke Rep. 

35  Walter  W.  Magee* Rep. 

36  Norman  J.  Gould* Rep. 

37  A.  B.  Houghton* Rep. 

38  Thomas  P.  Dunn* Rep. 

39  Archie  D .  Sanders* Rep . 

40  S.  Wallace  Dempsey* Rep. 

41  Clarence  McGregor* Rep. 

42  Jas.  M .  Mead* Dem. 

43  Daniel  Reed* ,. Rep. . 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

1  Hallet  S.  Ward Dem. 

2  Claude  Kltchin* Dem. 

3  S.  M.  Briiison* Dem. 

4  Edward  W.  Pou* Dom. 

5  Charles  M.  Stedman*. .  ,  .Dom. 

6  Homer  L   Lyon Dem. 

7  Wm.  C  Hammer Dom. 

8  Robert  L.  Doughton*.  .  .  .  Dem. 

9  A.  L.  Bulwlnkle Dem. 

10  Zeb.  Weaver* Dem. 

NORTH   DAKOTA. 

1  O.  B.  Burtress Rep., 

2  George  M .  Young* Rep . . 

3  J.  H.  Sinclair* Rep.. 

OHIO. 

1  Nicholas  Longworth* Rep. , 

2  A.  E.  B.  Stephens Rep. 

3  R.  G.  Fitzgerald Rep. , 

4  .fohn  L.  Cable Rop. 

5  C.  J.  Thompson* Rop. 

6  Charles  C.  Kearns* Rsp. 

7  Simeon  D.  P'ess* Rep. , 

8  R.  C.  Cole* Rep. 

9  W.  W.  Chalmers Rep. , 

10  I.  M.  Foster* .-..Rop., 

11  Edward  D.  E.ickotts* Rep. 

12  John  C.  Spaaks Rep. . 


P.O.  Address' 
.Camden. 
Atlantic  City. 
.Asbury  Park. 
.Trenton. 
.Plainflcld. 
,Woodcli£f  Lalce. 
.Paterson. 
.Newark. 
.Orange. 
.Newark. 
.W.  Hoboken. 
.Jersey  City. 


.Albuauerquo. 

.Port  Wash'ton. 
.Astoria. 
.Brookl.vn. 
.Brooklyn. 
.Brooklyn. 
.Brooklyn. 
.Brooklyn. 
.Brooklyn. 
.Brooklyn. 
.Brooklyn. 
.  New  York  City. 
.New  York  City. 
.  New  York  City. 
.New  York  City. 
.New  York  City. 
.  New  York  City. 
.  New  York  City. 
.New  York  City. 
.New  York  City. 
.New  York  City. 
.New  York  City. 
.New  York  City.. 
.Bronx. 
.Pelh.am. 
.Peekskill. 
.Garrison.   ' 
..De  Bruce. 
.Albany. 
.  .Salem. 
.  .Schenectady 
..Potsdam. 
.  .Oswego. 
..Little  Falls. 
..Delhi. 
..Syracuse. 
.  .Seneca  Falls.' 
.  .Corning. 
.  .Rochester. 
.  .Stafford. 
.  .Loclcport. 
.  .Bufialo. 
..Buffalo.  ■ 
..Dunkirlr. 


.Washington. 

.Scotland  NecU. 

.Newbern. 

.Smithfleld. 

.  Greensboro. 

.WhitevUle., 

.Asheboro. 

.  Laurel  Springs. 

.Gastonia. 

.Hendersonville, 

.  .Grand  Forks. 
.Valley  City. 
.iCenmare. 

..Cincinnati. 
..North  Bsnd., 
..Dayton. 
.  .Lima. 
..Defiance. 
.  .Batavia. 
..Yellow  Springs. 
.  .Findlay. 
..Toledo.  . 
..Athens. 
. .  Loi^an . 
..Columbus.' 
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The  Sixty-seventh  Congress. — Continued. 


OHIO — Continued. 
Dist.     Representatives.  Politics.    P.O.  Address. 

13  J.T. Begg* Rep... Sandusky. 

14  C.  L.  Knisht Rep. .  .Akron. 

15  C.  E.  Moore* Rep. .  .Cambridge. 

16  Jos.  H.  Himes Rep. .  .Canton. 

17  W.  M.  Morgan Rep.  ..Newark. 

18  Frank  Murphy* Rep. .  .SteubenviUe. 

19  John  G.  Cooper* Rep. . .  Youngstown. 

20  Miner  G.  Norton Rep. .  .Cleveland. 

2 1  Harry  C.  Gahn Reo . . .  Cleveland. 

22  Theo.  E.  Burtont Rep. .  .Cleveland. 


OKLAHOMA. 

1  Thoa.  A.  Chandlert Rep. . 

2  Alice  M.  Robertson Rep. . 

3  Charles  D.  Carter* Dem. 

4  J.  C.  Pringey Rep.. 

5  F.  B.  Swank Dem . 

6  L.  M.  Gensman Rep.. 

7  James  V.  McClintic* Dem 


8  Manuel  Herrick . 


.Rep. 


.Vinita. 

.Muskogee. 

.  Ardmore. 

.Chandler. 

.Norman. 

.Lawtou. 

.Snyder. 

.Perry. 


OREGON. 

1  Willis  C.  Hawley* Rep. .  .Salem. 

2  Xicholas  J.  Sinnott* Rep. .  .The  Dalles. 

3  C.  N.  McArthur* Rep. .  .Portland. 


PENNSYLVANI.'i . 

1  William  S.  Vp.re* Rep. 

2  George  3.  Graham* Reo. 


Harry  C.  Ransley Rep 

4  George  W.  Edmonds*. .  .  .Rep. 
.5  Tc.d.  J.  Connolly Rep. 

6  George  P   Darrow* Rep. 

7  Thomas  S.  Butler* Reo . 

8  Harry  W.  Watson* Rep. 

9  V./illiam  W.  Griest* Rep. 

10  fJlias  R  Connell. Rep. 

11  C:.  D   Coughlln   Rep. 

12  John  Rebor Hep. 

13  F.  B.  Gernerd Rep. 

14  J>ouis  T.  McFaduen* Rep. 

15  Edgar  R.  Kiess* Rep. 

16  I  C   Kline Rep. 

17  Benjamin  K.  Focht* Rep. 

18  Aaron  S.  Kreider* Rep. 

19  Joha  M.  Rose* Rep. 

20  Edw.  S.  Brooks* Rep. 

2!  Even  J.  Jones*.  . Rep. 

22  Adam  M.  Wyant Rep. 

23  S.  A.  Kendall* Rep . 

24  Henry  W.  Temple* Rep. 

25  M  M.  Shreve*t Rep. 

26  W.  H.  Klrkpatrlck Rep. 

27  Nathan  L.  Strong* Rep. 

28  H.  J.  Blxler^ Rep. 

29  Stephen  G.  Porter* Rep. 

30  M.  Clyde  Kelly* Rep . 

31  John  M.  Morln* Rep. 

32  Guy  E.  Campbell* Dem 

At  Large. 

Jos.  McLaughUnt Rep . 

Mahlon  M.  Garland  died  Nov. 

Wm.  J.  Burke Ret). 

A.  H.  Walters* Rep. 

KHODE    ISLAND. 

1  Clark  Burdick* Rep. 

2  Walter  R.  Stlnes* Rep. 

3  Ambrose  Kennedy* Rep. 

.,     SOTJTH  CAROLINA. 

1  W  T.  I.ogan Dem 

2  James  F.  Byrnes* Dem 

3  Fred.  H.  Domlnlck* Dem, 

4  J.  J.  McSwaln Dem 

6  William  F.  Stevenson*.,.. Dem 

6  Philip  H.  Stoll* Dem 

7  H.  P.  Fulmer Dem 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

1  C.  Chrlstopherson Rep. 

2  Royal  C.  Johnson* Rep. 

3  Wm.  Williamson Rep. 

TENNESSEE . 

1  Carroll  Reese Rep. 

2  J.  W.  Taylor* Rep. 

-3  Joe  Brown Rep. 

4  W.  S.  Cloiise Rep. 

5  e:  L.  Davis* Dam 


..Philadelphia. 
.  .Pl'.iladeiphia. 
.  .Philadelphia. 
.  .Philadelphia. 
.  .Philadelphia. 
..Philadelphia. 
.  .West  Chester. 
.  .Langhorne. 
.  .Lancaster. 
. .Scran ton. 
.  .Wiikes-Barre. 
.  .Pottsvilie 
.  .Allen town. 
.  .Canton. 
.  .WUUamsport. 
.  .Suubury. 
.  .Lewisburg. 
..Ar.nville. 
.  .Johnstown. 
..York. 
..Bradford. 
..Greensburg. 
.  .Meyersdale. 
.  .WasningtoD. 
..Erie. 
..East  on. 
.  .Brookvllle. 
..Johnsonburg. 
.  .Pittsburgh. 
.  .Braddock. 
..Pittsburgh. 
. .  Cratton. 

..Philadelphia. 
19. 

..Pittsburgh. 
.  .Johnstown. 

.  .Newport. 
..Cowesett. 
.  .Woonsocket. 

.  Charleston. 
.Aiken. 
.  Newberry. 
.  Greenville. 
.  Cheraw. 
.  Klnestree. 
.North. 

.Sioux  Falls. 

.Aberdeen. 

.Oacoma. 

.Ellzabethtown. 
■  La  PoUette. 
.Chattanooga. 
.Cookeville. 
.TuUahoma. 


Dlst. 


TENNESSEE- 

Representatives. 


-Coniinued. 
Politics. 


P.O.  Address. 


6  Joseph  W.  Byrnes* Dem.  .Nashville. 

7  Lemuel  P.  Padgett* Dem. .  Columbia. 

8  Lon  A.  Scott   Rep . .  .Savannah. 

9  Finis  J.  Garrett* Dem.  .Dresden.  , 

10  Hubert  Fisher* Dem.  .Memphis. 

TEXAS. 

1  Eugene  Black* Dem.  .Clarksville. 

2  John  C.  Box Dem.  .Jacksonville 

3  M.  G.  Sanders Dem.  .Canton. 

4  Sam.  Rayburn* Dem.  .Bonham 

5  Hatton  W.  Summers* Dera.  .Dalkis. 

6  Rufus  Hardy* Deni.  .  Coriicana. 

7  Clay  S.  Briggs* Deno, .  ,  Galveston. 

8  D.  E.  Garrett. Dem,  . Houston. 

9  J.  J.  Mansfleld* Dem.  .Columbus. 

10  James  P.  Bucnanan*     . .  .Dem.  .Brenham. 

11  Tom  Connally* Dem.  .Marlin. 

12  Fritz  G.  Lanham* Dena .  .  Fort  Worth 

13  L.  W.  Parisn*    Dem,  .Henrietta. 

14  H.  M.  Wurzbach Rep. .  .Seguin. 

15  John  N.  Garner* Dem ,  .  Uvalde. 

16  Claude  Hudspeth* Dem.  .F.l  Paso. 

17  Thos.  L.  Blanton* Dem    .  Abilene. 

18  Marvin  Jones* Dc-m.  .Auiavillo. 


UTAH. 

i  Don  B.  Colton         

2  E.  O.  Leatherwood 


Rep, .  .Verr.?>!. 

Rep, .  .Salt,  Lake  City 


VERMONT. 

1  Frank  L.  Greene* Rep. .  .St,  Aibans. 

2  Porter  H.  Dale*       Rep . . .  Island  Pond. 

VIRGINIA. 

1  Schuyler  O.  Bland* Dera .  .  Newport  News, 

2  J.  T.  Deal Dem,  .Norfolk. 

3  Andrew  J.  Montague*   . .  .Dem.  .Richmond. 

4  Pat.  H.  Drewry Dem ,  .  Petersburg. 

5  Rorer  A.  James Dem,  .Danville. 

6  Jas.  P.  Woods*      Dem.  .Roanoke. 

7  T.  W.  Harrison*   Dem.  .Winchester. 

8  R.  Walton  Moore*   Dem,  .Fairfax. 

9  C.  Bascom  Slemp*      Rep. .  .BIk  Stone  Gap, 

10  Henry  D.  Flood* Dem.  .Appomattox. 


WASHINGTON. 

1  John  F.  Miller*      Rep 

2  Lindley  H.  Hadley* Rep , 

3  Albert  Johnson* Rep. 

4  J.  W.  Summeis* Rap. 

5  J.  S.  Webster* Rep. 

■WEST   VIRGINIA. 

1  B.  Xi.  Rosenbloom Rep. . 

2  George  M.  Bowers* Rep. . 

3  Stuart  F.  Reed* Rep. . 

4  Harry  C.  Woodyard* Rep . . 

5  W.  Goodykoontz* Rep . 


6  L.B.Echols*. 


Rep. . 

WISCONSIN . 

1  Henry  A.  Cooperf Rep. . 

2  Edward  Voight* Rep. . 

3  John  M.  Nelson* Rep. . 

4  John  C.  Kleczka Rep . . 

5  W.  H.  Staffordt Rep . . 

6  Florin  Lampert* Rep. . 

7  Jos.  D.  Beck Rep . . 

8  Edward  E.  Browne '« Rep . . 

9  David  G.  Classon* Rep.'. 

10  James  A.  Frear* Rep. . 

11  A.  P.  Nelson* Rep. . 


.  .Seattle. 
,  .Bellingham. 
.  .Honuiam. 
. ,  Walla  Walla. 
.  .Spokane. 

.  .Wheeling. 
.Martinsburg. 
.Clarksburg. 
.Spencer. 
.Williamson. 
Charleston. 

.Racine. 

.Sheboygan. 

.Madison. 

.Milwaukee. 

.Milwaukee. 

.Oshkosh. 

,  Viroqua. 

Waupaca.  ■ 

.Oconto. 

.Hudson. 

.Grantsbvirg. 


WXOMING. 

At  Large. 
Frank  W.  Mondell* Rep. .  .Newcastle. 

ALASKA. 

Delegate. 
Dan  A.  Sutherland Rep. 

HAWAII. 

Delegate. 
J.  Kuhlo  Kalanlanaole* . . .  Rep . .  .WaiklKl. 

PHILIPPINES. 

Resident  Commissioners . 

Jaime  C.  De  Veyra* Dem. .  Leyte,  P.  1 

Isauro  Gabaldon San  Lsldro. 

PORTO   RICO. 

Resident  Commissioner. 
Felix  Cordova  Davila* Dem . . Son  Juan. 


Note  (as  of  Nov.  26. 1920) — Democrats.  132:  Republicans.  300:  Socialists,  1. 
♦  Served  in  Slxty-flfth  Congress,     t  Served  in  previoxis  Congress. 
A  Representative's  salary  is  §7,500  a  year;  Speaker,  S12.000. 


Whole  number,  435. 


Sixty-Sixth  Congress — Committees, 
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CHAIRMEN  OF  COMMITTEES.  SENATE.   SIXTY-SIXTH  CONGRESS. 


Ac'dJttontxl  Accommodations  for  the  Library  oi 
Congress — Furnifold  McL.  Simmons,  N.  C 

Agriculture  and  Forestry — Asle  J.  Oronna,  N.  D. 

Appropriations — Francis  E.  Warren,  Wyo. 

To  Audit  and  Control  the  Cintlngenc  Expenses 
of  the  Senate — William  M.  Caldei',  N    Y. 

Banliing  and  Currency — George  V  McLean,  Conu. 

Canadian  Relations — FrederiCK  Hale,  Me. 

The  Census — Howard  Sutherland,  W.  Va. 

Civil  Service  and  Retrenchment — Thomas  Ster- 
ling, S.  D. 

Claims — Selden  P.  Spencer,  Mo. 

Coast  and  Insular  Survey — Walter  E   Edge,  N   J 

Coast  Defenses — Joseph  S.  Frelinghuysen,  N.  J 

Commerce — Wesley  L  Jones,  Wash. 

Conservation  of  National  Resources — Ellison  D 
Smith,  S.  C. 

Coi-poratlon  Organized  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia^Atlee  Pomereae,  O. 

Cuban  Relations — Hiram  W    Johnson.  Cal. 

Disposition  of  Useless  Papers  in  the  Executive 
Departments — Tliomas  J.  Walsh,  Mont. 

District  of  Columbia — Lawrence  Y    Sherman    111, 

Education  and  Labor — William  S   Kenyon.  la. 

Engrossed  Bills — Lee  S.  Overman,  N.  C. 

Enrolled  Bills — L.  Heisler  Ball.  Del. 

To  Examine  the  Several  Branches  of  the  Civil 
Service — John  Walter  Smith   Md. 

Finance — Boies  Penrose,  Pa. 

Fisheries — Truman  H.  Newberry,  Mich. 

The  Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  Indians — Robert  L. 
Owen,  Oltla. 

Foreign  Relations — Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Mass. 

Forest  Reservations  and  the  Protection  of  Game 
— Gilbert  M.  Hitchcock.  Neb. 

Geological  Survey — Marcus  A.  Smith,  Ariz. 

Immlgxatlon — Le  Baron  B.  Colt,  R.  I. 

Indian  Alio  Irs — Charles  Curtis,  Kan 

Indian  Depredations — Henry  L.  Myers,  Mont. 

Industrial  Expositions — Key  Pittman,  Nov. 

Interoceantc  Canals — William  E.  Borah,  Idaho. 

Interstate  Commerce — Albert  B.  Cummins,  la. 


To  Investigate  Trespassers  Upon  Indian  Lands 
— Henry  F.  Ashurst,  Ariz. 

Irrigation    and   Reclamation   Of  Arid   Lands- 
Charles  1..  McNary   Ore. 

Judiciary — Knute  Nelson.  Minn. 

Library — Frank  B.  Brandegec,  Conn. 

■Manufactures — Robert  M.  La  Follette.  Wis. 

Military  Afiairs — James  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr..  N.  Y. 

Mines  and  Mining — Miles  Poindexter,  Wash. 

Mississippi    River    and    Tributaries — Joseph    E. 
Ranstiell,  La. 

National  Banks — Frank  B.  Kellogg,  Minn. 

Naval  Affairs — Carroll  S   Piige,  VI. 

Pacific  Islands.  Porto  Rico  and  Virgin  Islands- 
Albert  B,  Fall,  New  Mex. 

Pacific  Railroads — Charles  S    Thomas,  Col. 

Patents — George  W.  Norris.  Neb. 

Pensions — Porter  J    McCumber,  IT    D. 

Philippines — Warren  G.  Harding,  O 

Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads — Charles  E.  Town- 
send.  Mich. 

Printing — -George  H.  Moses,  N   H. 

Private  Land  Claims — Charles  A.  Culberson,  Tex. 

Privileges  and  Elections — William  P    Dillingham 
Vi, 

Public  Buildings  and  Grounds — Bert  M    Fer- 
nald.  Me. 

Public  Health  and  National  Quarantine — Josepll' 
I   France,  Md. 

Public  Lands — Reed  Smoot   Utah. 

Railroads — Irvine  L    Lenroot,  Wis. 

Revolutionary  Claims — Morris  Sheppard.  Tex. 

Rules— Philander  C   Knox.  Pa 

Standard     Weights    and    Measures — James    A. 
Reed,  Mo. 

Territories — Harry  S.  New,  Ind. 

Transportation  Routes  to  the  Seaboard — Dua- 
can  W.  Fletcher.  Fla. 

Transportation   and   Sale  of  Meat  Products- 
John  K   Shields,  Tenn. 

University    of   the    United    States — Johc   Sharp 
Williams,  Miss. 

Woman  Suffrage — James  E.  Watson.  Ind. 


CHAIRMEN  OF  COMMITTEES.  HOUSE.  SIXTY-SIXTH  CONGRESS. 


Elections,  No.  1 — Frederick  W.  Dallinger,  Mass. 

No.  2 — Louis  B.  Goodall,  Me. 

No.  3 — Ca.ssius  C.  Dowell,  la. 
Ways  and  Means — Joseph  W.  Fordney,  Mich. 
Appropriations — James  W.  Good,  la. 
Judiciary — Andrew  J.  Volstead.  Minn. ' 
Banking  and  Currency^ — Louis  T.  McFadden,  Pa. 
Coinage.     Weights    and     Measures — Albert    H 

Vestal,  Ind. 
Interstate    and    Foreign    Commerce — John    J. 

Each,  Wis. 
Rivers  and  Harbors— Charles  A.  Kennedy.  la. 
The  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries — William  8. 

Greene,  Mass. 
Agriculture — Gilbert  W.  Kaugen,  la. 
Foreign  Affairs — Stephen  G.  Porter.  Pa. 
Military  Affairs — Julius  Kahn,  Cal. 
Naval  Affairs — Thomas  S.  Butler,  Pa. 
Post  Office  and  Post  Roads — Halvor  Steenerson, 

Minn. 
The  Public  Lands — Nicholas  J.  Sinnott,  Ore. 
Indian  Affairs — Homer  P.  Snyder,  N    Y. 
The  Territories — Charles  F.  Curry.  Cal 
Insular  Affairs — Horace  M.  Towner.  la. 
Railways  and  Canals — Loren  E.  Wheeler.  111. 
Mines  and  Mining — Mahlon  M.  Garland,  Pa. 
Public  Buildings  and  Grounds — ^Johu  W    Lang- 
ley,  Ky. 
Education — Simeon  D.  Fes8,  O. 
Labor — John  M.  C.  Smith,  Mich. 
Patents — 'John  I.  Nolan,  Cal 
Invalid  Pensions — Charles  E.  Fuller,  III. 
Pensloas — Sam  A.  Sella,  Tenn. 


Claims — George  W.  Edmonds.  Pa. 

War  Claims — Benjamin  K.  Focht,  Pa. 

District  of  Columbia — Carl  E.  Mapes,  Mich. 

Revision  of  the  Lavfs — Edward  C.  Little   Kan. 

Reform  In  the  Civil  Service — Frederick  R.  LehN 
bach,  N.  J. 

Election  of  President,  Vice  President,  etc.— 
Florian  Lampert  Wis. 

Alcoholic  Liquor  Traffic — Addison  T.  SmitU, 
Idaho. 

Irrigation  of  Arid  Lands — Aloses  P  Kinkald.  Neb. 

immigration  and  Naturalization — Albert  John- 
eon,  Wash. 

Rules — Philip  P.  Campbell,  Kan. 

Accounts — Clifford  Ireland,  III. 

Mileage — John  A.  Elston,  Cal. 

The  Census — Isaac  Slegei,  N   Y 

The  Library — Norman  J    Gould,  N.  Y. 

Printing — Edgar  R    Kiess,  Pa 

Enrolled  BilJs — John  R   Ramsey   N.  J. 

Industrial  Arts  and  Expositions — Oscar  E.  B!and> 
Ind. 

Roads — ^Thomas  B.  Dunn,  N.  Y. 

Flood  Control — William  A.  Rodeuberg,  111 

Disposition  of  Useless  Executive  Papers — Mer- 
rill Moores,  Ind. 

Woman  Suffrage — James  R.  Mann,  111. 

Water  Power — John  J.  Esch,  Wis. 

To  Investigate  War  Expenditures — William  J. 
Graham,  111. 

To  Investigate  'the  Shipping  Board — Josepll 
Walsh   Mass, 

Budget — James  W.  Good.  la. 


VICTORY    MEDALS    FOR    4  600  000    Ar^ERICANS. 

Kvery  soldier,  sailor  and  marine,  enlisted  or  commissioned  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  during 
the  war  with  Germany,  on  active  duty  and  with  an  honorable  record,  will  receive  a  Victory  Mudal  by  gen- 
eral orders  of  the  Army  and  Navy  acts  of  Congress.  All  soldiors  of  civilization  throughout  the  world  of 
the  Allies  will  v/ear  the  rainbow  ribbon  of  the  Victory  Medal  the  distinguishing  mark  of  military  service 
against  the  Germans  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  liberty,  arid  proRicss.  The  War  Department  estimates  the 
total  number  of  men  on  active  duty  at  about  4  COO.OOO.  which  includes  600,000  in  the  navy,  50,000  marinas 
and  more  than  4  000,000  in  the  army.  The  medals  proper  are  struck  at  the  United  States  Mint  in  Phila- 
delphia from  a  bronze  of  90  per  ceiit.  copper  and  10  per  cent.  tin.  Tiio  proportions  for  the  metal,  as  speci- 
fied by  the  Interallied  Military  Commission,  aro  common  to  all  the  Allies — 90  per  cent,  copper  and  10  per 
cent,  alloy  ol  zinc  and  tin. 
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Sp orting  Records — A  viaiion. 


AVIATION. 

The  Pulitzer  Trophy  race,  held  at  MUchel  Field,  Mlneola,  L.  I.,  Nov.  25,  was  the  competitive  feature  of 
the  American  aviation  season.  More  than  iorty  airplanes  entered,  the  contest  of  which  twenty-eight  finished 
the  full  132-mile  course.  The  race  was  held  over  a  33-mile  circuit,  and  the  winner,  Capt.  C.  C.  Mosley,  U. 
S.  A.,  hying  a  Verville  plane,  averaged  178  miles  per  hour  in  his  victorious  flight.  His  time  by  laps  was: 
First  lap,  11m.  6.7s.;  second  lap,  11m.  37s.;  third  lap,  11m.  72.08s.;  fourth  lap,  11m.  15.32s.;  total  time,  44m. 
29.57s. 

OFFICIAL     ELAPSED   TIME    IN   PULITZER   TROPHY   RACE. 

Order  in  which  the  planes  finished  in  the  Pulitzer  Trophy  race,  with  their  official  time: 


POSI- 
TION 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

^16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


Pilot. 


Capt.  C.  C.  Mosley,  V.S.  A 

Capt.  H  E.  Hartney ,  U.  S.  A 

Albert  Acosta 

Lieut.  St.  Clair  Street,  U.  S.  A 

Lieut.  A.  Laverents,  U.  S.  N 

Lieut.  J.  P.  Roullot,  U.  S.  A 

2d  Lieut.  C.  Eliason,  U.  S.  A 

Lieut.  J.  B.  Wright.  U.  S.  A 

Lieut.  C .  Cumminga,  U.  S.  A 

Lieut.  D.  L.  Conley,  U.  S.  N 

Capt.  Horace  N.  Heisen,  U.  S.  A, . . . 

Lieut.  D.  C.  Finch,  U.  S.  N 

Capt.  Maxwell  Kirby,  U.  S.  A 

Lieut.  L.  Claude,  U.S.  A 

Lieut.  W.  B.  Gwyn,  U.  S.  N 

Lieut.  L.  H.  Sanderson,  U.  S.  M.  C. 

Lieut.  W.  R.  Lawson,  U.  S.  A 

Capt.  H.  B.  Mlms,  U.  S.  M.  O 

Lieut.  Lucas  Beau,  U.S.  A 

Lieut.  W.  B.  Brown,  U.  S.  A 

Lieut.  T.  Moffat,  U .  S.  A 

Sergt.  J.  K.  Dunn,  U.  8.  M.  C 

Capt.  N.  Carolln.  U.  S.  A 

Charles  Colt 

Willis  P.  Taylor 


Airplane. 

Motor. 

Elapsed 
Time. 

Verville 

Packard 

600.... 

44m. 

29.57s. 

Thomas  Morse 

T.  Morse 

300 

47m. 

00.03s. 

S.  V.  A 

S.  P.  A. 

225.... 

5lm. 

67.623. 

Wright 

WrJfht 

300.... 

52m. 

57.023. 

Vought 

Wright 

180,... 

5,5m. 

39.193. 

De  Haviland 

Liberty 

400 

56m. 

06.58s. 

De  Haviland 

Liberty 

400.... 

56m. 

09.398. 

De  Haviland 

Liberty 

400.... 

56m. 

52.203 

De  Haviland 

Liberty 

400 

.57m. 

08.12s 

De  Haviland 

Liberty 
Liberty 

400 

400 

57m. 
58m. 

40.768 

De  Haviland 

15.283 

De  Haviland 

Liberty 

400.... 

59m. 

32.943 

De  Haviland 

Liberty 

400 

59m. 

42.67s 

De  Haviland 

Liberty 

400 

.59m. 

56.633 

De  Haviland 

Liberty 

400 

,59m. 

59,633 

De  Haviland 

Liberty 

400 

60m. 

09,38s 

De  Haviland 

Liberty 

400 

60m. 

48,46s 

De  Haviland 

Liberty 

400 

60m. 

49.34s 

De  Haviland 

Liberty 

400 

61m. 

01,623 

De  Haviland 

Liberty 

400 

61m. 

35,283 

De  Haviland 

Liberty 
Wright 
Liberty 
Le  Rhone 

400 

300 

400 

110.... 

6lm. 
61m. 
62m. 
63m. 

47,45s' 

Wrleht       

50,383' 

De  Haviland 

40,22s" 

Morane  Saulnier 

16.33s* 

Ansalcio 

S.  P.  A. 

200.... 

77m. 

13.00s 

The  Pulitzer  Trophy,  a  classic  winged  figure  upholdins  an  airplane,  was  donated  to  the  Aero  Club  of 
America  by  Ralph,  josei)h,  Jr.,  and  H.-^rbert  Pulit/.er.  As  prizes  for  the  individual  pilots  of  the  first,  second 
and  third  machines,  the  Pulitzers  donated  gold,  silver  and  bronze  plaques.  The  winner  of  the  Pulitzer  Trophy 
was  also  awarded  SI, 500  in  Liberty  bonds,  devised  to  the  Aero  Club  of  America  under  the  wili  of  Samuel  M. 
■Valentine.     To  the  mechanics  of  the  pilot  of  the  v/inning  plane  were  awarded  8200  in  Liberty  bonds. 

The  winner  of  the  second  prize  received  $750,  and  his  mechanic  S160  in  Liberty  bonds,  while  the  third 
winner  and  his  mechanic  got  S500  and  SlOO  in  bonds,  respectively.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Valentine's  bequest, 
SI, 800  in  bonds  were  awarded  to  the  pilots  and  mechanics  finishing  first  and  second  in  the  throe  classes  having, 
respectively,  the  greatest  number  of  machines  entered.  The  awards  were:  Contest  Committee  Prize — 
A  trophy,  Thomas-Morse,  Capt.  H.  E.  Hartney,  pilot  De  Haviland  Class — Flr.st  prize,  S350  In  Liberty 
bonds  to  the  pilot  and  $50  to  the  mechanic,  to  Lieut.  John  P.  Roullot,  U.  S.  A.;  time,  SGm,  06,58s.  Second, 
S150  and  S50  in  bonds,  2d  Lieut.  Carl  Eliason,  U,  S,  A,;  time,  56m.  09,39s.  Vouglit  VE-7  Ciass — First  prize, 
8350  and  850  in  bonds.  Lieut.  A.  Levorents.  U.  S.  N.;  time,  55m,  39,19s.  Second,  $150  and  850,  Lieut.  W. 
R.  Gwyn,  U.  S.  N.  SE-5  Class — First  prize,  5350  and  850  in  bonds,  Capt.  Maxwell  Kirby,  U.  3.  A.  Others 
disqualified. 

INTERNATIONAL  GORDON  BENNETT  BALLOON  RACE. 

Started  from  Birminghara,  Ala,,  Oct.  24.     Results: 


PILOT. 


Lieut.  E.  D.  Denuyter  (Belgium) 

H.  E.  Honeywell  (United  States) 

Major  G.  Valle  (Italy) 

Major  Medori  (Italy) , 

R.  H.  Upson  (United  States) 

Capt.  Hirshauer  (Franco) 

Lieut.  R.  E.  Thompson  (United  States). 
R.  F.  Donaldson  (United  Star«>,s) 


Dis- 

tauoe. 


1,100 
1,000 
890 
675 
675 
075 
622 
.525 


Lauded  At. 


North  Hero,  Vt 

I^ake  George,  N.  Y. . 

Homer,  N.  Y 

Mt,  Clemens,  Mich., 
AmUerstberg,  On  I . . . 

Mason  City.  Ill 

Charlotte.  Mich.  ,  .  , 
Bro^vnsto'.vn,  111,    .  , 


St.irt 


Finish. 


4,47H  P.M. 
4.58  P.  M. 
4.52 >i  P.r.:. 
5.01p.m.  i 
5.02  P,  M . 
4.30  P.  XI.  j 
4.44 H  P.M.I 


9,30  a.m.,  Oct.  25 

10.69  A.M.,  Oct,  25 

iibout  48  hrs. 


2,10  p.m.,  Oct.  25 
H.45  V.  M.,  Oct.  24 

11.59  a.m.,  Oct.  24 


GORDON  BENNETT  RACE. 
The  Gordon  Bennett  Intcno  tional  Speed  Tropliy  was  won  permanently  by  France  la  fhe  sixth  race  for 
the  prize  held  since  1909,  when  Sadl  Lccointe  covered  the  300  kilometres  (188.3  miles)  course  in  Ih.  6m. 
17  l-5s.  at  Etampes,  Franc?,  Sept.  28.  Following  various  elimination  tri.als,  the  final  entrants  were:  French 
(defenders),  Sadi  Lecointe  (Nieuport,  300  hp.  Hispano-Suiza) ;  M,  Kir.-^ch  (Nieuport,  300  hp,  Hispano-Suiza) ; 
Capt,  de  Romanet  (Spad,  300  hp.  Hispano-Suiza).  American  (challengers)  Howard  Rhinehart  (Dayton- 
Wright  R.  B.,  250  ho.  HaU-Scott) ;  Maj.  R.  W.  Schrocder  (U.  S.  Army  V.  C.  P.-R..  560  hp.  Packaid).  British 
(challenpor),  F.  P.  Raynham  (Martynside  "Semi-Quaver,"  300  hp,  Hispano-Suiza) .  The  result  of  the  trophy 
or  flnarrace  trials  follow:  100  kilometres — Lecointe,  France,  21m.  36  1-Ss.;  Romauet,  France,  22m.  598.; 
Kirsch,  France,  21m.  29  3-5s.  200  kilometres — Lecointe,  Frtnce,  44m.  418.;  Romanet,  Fr,»nce,  46m.  7s.; 
Kirsch,  France,  48m.  528.  390  kilometres— Lecointe,  France,  Ih.  6m.  17  l-6s.;  Romanet,  France,  Ih.  39m. 
53  3-53,;  Kirsch,  France,  withdrew,  engine  trouble.  Rhinehart,  U.  S,,  withdrew,  steering  mechauLsm  trouble; 
Schroeder  U,  S.,  withdrew  ignition  trouble;  Raynham,  England,  withdrew,  engine  trouble. 

NATIONAL  BALLOON  RACE. 

Started  from  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Sept.  25.  Result:  First.  H,  E.  Honeywell,  pilot:  Dr.  J.  Kingsbury, 
aid;  balloon  Kansas  City  III.,  landed  near  Thamesville,  Ont  ;  700  miles.  Second,  Lieut.  R.  E.  Thompson, 
pilot;  H.  E.  Weeks,  aid;  balloon  U.  S.  Array  1.;  landed  near  Rldgetown,  Ont,;  690  miles.  Third,  R.  H.  Upson, 
pilot;  W.  T.  Van  Orraan,  aid;  balloon  Goodyear  II,;  landed  near  Amnerst,  O.:  620  miles.  Fourth,  Lieut. 
Raffe  Emerson,  pilot;  Lieut.  F.  Sloman,  aid;  balloon  U.  S.  Navy;  landed  near  Graytown,  O.;  610  miles.    Fifth, 
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J  S  McKibben,  pilot;  Allan  O'Nell.  aid;  landed  near  Vanwert,  O.;  550  miles.  Sixth,  Warren  Rasor,  pilot' 
Herbert  Rasor,  aid;  balloon  Obio;  landed  near  Grayville,  111.;  350  miles.  Seventh,  G.  W.  McEnlyie,  pilot; 
Dale  Mabry,  aid;  balloon  U.  S.  Army  -lA;  landed  near  Lewlsport,  Ky.;  300  miles.  Eighth,  R.  F.  Donaldson, 
pilot;  C.  T.  King,  aid;  landed  near  Owensboro  Ky.;  300  miles.  Ninth,  A.  Leo  Stevens,  pilot;  E.  B.  Weston, 
aid;  balloonElsie  Delight;  landed  near  Drakesboro  Ky.,  280  miles.  Tenth,  B.  T.  Burt,  pilot;  R.  E.  Olm- 
stead,  aid;  balloon  U.  S.  Army  II  :  lauded  near  Hanson,  Ky.;  275  miles.  Eleventh  B.  von  Hoffman,  pilot; 
W.  Heller,  aid;  landed  near  Caneyville,  Ky.;  275  miles. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE   AIRPLANE   RAGES. 

First  Intercollegiate  Airplane  Meet,  held  at  Mitchel  Field,  Mlneola,  L.  I.,  on  May  7.  The  field  day  was 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Intercollegiate  Flying  Association  and  the  American  Flying  Club.  Th« 
American  Flying  Club  Trophv  went  to  Yale  for  Its  high  record,  the  trophy  ol  the  Aero  Club  of  Massachusetts 
to  Yale  for  winning  the  cross-country  race  and  the  trophy  of  the  Cleveland  Aviation  Club  to  Yale  (or  scoring 
highest  in  acrobatics,  alert  competition  and  cross-country  race.  Points  scored  by  each  college  were  as  fol- 
lows: Y'ale,  9;  Williams.  6;  Princeton  and  Columbia.  5;  Wesleyau,  Pittsburgh  and  Lehigh,  3;  Pennsylvaiaa 
and  C'orneil,  1,  and  Harvard  and  Rutgers,  0  The  course  of  the  25-mile  race  lay  from  Mitchel  Field  to  Lya- 
denliurst,  thence  to  Farmingdale  and  back  to  Mitchel  Field.  The  order  of  crossing  the  line  was  as  follows: 
Yale,  Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh,  Cornell,  Columbia  Williams,  Harvard,  Lehigh  and  Wealeyan.  Owing  to  a 
technicality,  Pennsylvania  was  disQualifled  and  lost  second  place.  Alter  checking  up  the  first  three  places 
were  awarded  i(>  Yale,  Lehigh,  Cornell.     Yale's  time  was  16  minutes.     G.  W.  Horue  was  the  winning  pilot. 

OTHER   AVIATION    FEATS   OF    1920. 

Feb.  27 — Mojor  R.  W.  Schroeder,  U.  S.  A .,  established  a  new  world's  altitude  flight  at  Dayton,  O.,  when 
he  drove  his  Le  Pere  biplane  to  a  height  of  33,020  feet  (almost  seven  miles).  At  this  height  the  temperature 
was  estimated  at  67  degrees  below  zero.  The  aviator's  eyes  froze,  and  losing  consciousness,  he  lost  control  o) 
his  plane,  falling  five  miles  in  about  two  minutes.  Some  1,500  feet  above  ground  ho  regained  control  and 
made  a  perfect  landing.  After  several  days  in  a  darkened  room  of  the  hospital  he  recovered.  In  certifying 
the  record  the  Aero  Club  of  America  fixed  the  height  at  33,113  feet. 

June  4 — lieuts.  Bossoutrol  and  Bernard,  flying  a  Farman  Goliath,  broke  the  world's  endurance  record 
at  Etampes,  France,  with  a  continuous  flight  of  24h.  i9m.  7s. 

June  8 — Lieut.  John  H.  Wilson  established  a  new  world  record  for  a  p.arachute  jump,  leaping  from  at 
airplane  at  a  height  of  19,800  feet  over  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  and  landing  some  ten  miles  dlstanttrom  the  point 
of  the  Jump. ^ 


WORLD'S 


ATHLETIC    CHAS 

WALKING. 


SPiONSHiPS. 


EVENT. 

Time. 

Holder. 

Nation. 

Date 

1  mile 

6m.  25  4-53 

13m.  11  2-5s 

G   H.  Goulding 

Canada.  ...... 

England 

England 

Engl.and 

England 

England 

England 

England 

England 

England 

England 

England 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

July 

July 

May 

Dec. 

May 

Sept. 

May 

4,   191^ 

G   E.  Lanier 

13,   1904 

20m.  25  4-53 

G.  E   Larner 

19,   190S 

27m.  14s 

G.  E.  Larner 

19.   190.6 

5  miles 

36m.  l-5s 

G.  E.  Larner 

30,   190£ 

6  miles 

43m.  26  1-03 

G  E  Larner 

30.   190£ 

7  miles 

50ra.  50  4-5s 

5Sm.  IS  2-53 

Ih.    7m.  37  4-53 

Ih.  15m.  57  2-5s 

G.  E.  Larner 

G.  E.  Laruer 

30,   190e 

8  miles.    ..... 

30,   190£ 

9  miles 

G.  E.  Larner 

17,   1908 

10  miles 

G.  E.  Ijarner 

17,   190? 

15  niUes 

Ih.  50m.  12  3-5s 

2h.  47m.  52s 

3b.  b7m.    6  4-5s 

S  miles  438  yards 

15  miles  128  yards 

H.  V.  L.  Ross 

20,   1911 

20  TlilGS 

T   Grlffltli                  

30,   187C 

25  miles 

3.  C.  A.  Schofield 

England 

England 

England 

20,   1911 

G.  E.  ijarner 

30,   190E 

Two  hours 

H.  V.  L.  Ross 

20,   1911 

JUMPING. 

EVENT. 

Height  or  Distance. 

Kolaer. 

Nation. 

Date. 

Standing  high.. . . 

5  ft.    5  3-4  In 

L.  Goehrlng 

G.  L   Kori"e 

U.  S.  A 

U.  S.  A 

U.  S.  A 

England 

U.  S.  A 

U.  S.  A 

Juns   14,  1913 

Running  high.  . .  . 

6  it.    7  in  

May    18,  1912 

Standing  broad.. . 
Running  bro.ii. .  . 

1 1  ft.    4  7-8  in 

24  ft.  11  3-4  in 

R.  C.  Ewry 

P   O'Connor 

D   F  A  hearne 

M.  S.  Wright 

Aug.    29,   1901 
Aug.      6,   1901 

Hop,  St'p  &  O'mp. 

50  ft.  11  In 

July-    31.   190S 

Pole  vault 

13  ft.    2  1-4  in 

June     S.   1012 

WEIGHT  EVENTS. 


EVENT. 

Distance. 

Holder. 

Nation. 

Date. 

Putting  16-lb.  weight    

51  ft 

R.  Ro.se 

P.  Ryan 

M.  J.  McGrath.  .  . 

decidCj^ 

E.  V.  ■Cfem.ming .  .  . 

. ..  U.  S.  A 

...  U.  S.  A 

. .  .  U.  S.  A 

. . .  Sweden 

Aug.   21,   1909 

Throwing  16-lb.  hammer 

Throwing  56-lb.  weight 

189  ft  6  1-2  In.. 

40  ft.  6  3-8  in  .  . 

Committee  will 
204  ft.  5  5-8  In.. 

Aug.    17,   1913 
Sept.  23,   1911 

Throwing  discus  (8  1-2-ft.  circle) . 
Throwing  javelin  (held  in  middle) 

Sept.  29.  191-.! 

RELAY  RACES. 
(Four  men  to  run  equal  distances.) 


Event. 

Time. 

Holders. 

Nation. 

Date. 

One  mile 

Two  miles 

Four  miles 

3m.  18  l-5s . 

7m.  533.  .. . 

17m.  51  1-53. 

Schaaf ,  Gissing,  Sheppard,  Roseuberger .  .  . 

Riley.  Bromliow,  Sheppard,  Kiviat 

Mahoney,  Marceau,  Powers,  Hedlund 

U.  S.  A 

U.  S.  A 

U.  S.  A 

Sept.     4,   1911 
Sept.     5,   1910 
June    17.  1913 

RELAY  RACES. 
(Four  men  to  run  equal  distances.) 
METRIC  DISTANCES. 


Event. 

Time. 

Country — Koitlers. 

Date. 

,400  metres 

•■  800  metres 

1.600  metres 

42.33 

Im.  363 

3m.  16.63 

Tepm  of  Germany  (Rohr,  Kern   Hermann   Rau) 

1912 

A.  F.  K.,  Stockholm  (LJung,  Petter.^.on,  .'\lmqlst,  Hakansson) .  . 
Team  of  U.  S.  A.  (Sheppard,  ReldpatU,  Meredith,  Llndbeig) . , . 

IPOS 
1912 

744 
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AUTOMOBILE    RACES    AND    RECORDS. 

COMPETITIVE  SPEEDWAY  RECORDS,  REGARDLESS  OP  CLASS,  NON-STOCK 


Distance. 


1  mile . . 

2  miles. 

3  miles. 

4  miles . 

5  miles . 
10  miles . 
15  miles 
20  miles 
25  miles . 
50  miles 
75  miles . 

100  miles . 
150  miles. 
200  miles 
250  miles 
300  miles. 
350  miles. 
400  miles 
450  miles . 
500  miles . 


Time. 


40.23 
09.57 
54.81 
14.22 
56.35 
20.20 
18.90 
50.20 
12.72 
23.40 
40.28 
17.80 
14.90 
11.05 
04.03 
32.23 
42.99 
48.98 
05.78 
26.00 


Driver. 


De  Palma 

Louis  Chevrolet . 

Resta 

Louis  Chevrolet . 

Resta 

Milton 

De  Palma 

De  Palma 

De  Palma' 

De  Palma 

Louis  Chevrolet. 

G.  Chevrolet 

Mulford 

Mulford 

Aitkeu 

Anderson 

Anderson 

Resta 

Resta 

Resta 


Car. 


Mercedes 

Frontenac 

Peugeot 

Froutenac 

Peugeot 

Duesenberg 

Packard  Special . , 
Packard  Special. , 
Packard  Special . . 

Packard 

Frontenac 

Frontenac 

Hudson 

Hudson 

Peugeot 

Stutz 

Stutz 

Peugeot 

Peugeot 

Peugeot 


Place. 


Des  Moines,  la. . 

Chicago,  111 

Des  Moines,  la. . 
Chicago.  Ill 

§imaha,  Neb .... 
heepshead  Bay. 

Chicago,  111 

Chicago,  III 

Chicago,  III 

Sheepshead  Bay. 

Chicago,  III 

Sheepshead  Bay. 

Chicago,  111 

Chicago,  111 

Sheepshead  Bay. 
Sheepshead  Bay. 
Sheepshead  Bay. 

Chicago,  III 

Chicago,  111 

Chicago,  III 


Date. 


June 

24, 

1916 

Sept. 

3, 

1917 

June 

24, 

1916 

Sept. 

3, 

1917 

Julv 

15, 

1916 

June 

14, 

1919 

Sept. 

3, 

1917 

.!ulv 

28, 

1918 

Sept. 

3, 

1917 

Juuo 

14, 

1919 

Sept. 

3. 

1917 

July 

4, 

1919 

June 

16, 

1917 

June 

16, 

1917 

Sept. 

30, 

1916 

Oct. 

9, 

1915 

Oct. 

9, 

1915 

June 

26, 

1915 

June 

26, 

1915 

Juno 

26, 

1915 

ONE-MILE 

CIRCULAR  DIRT  TRACK  RECORDS-  NON-STOCK. 

10  miles 

8   16.40 
12  23.20 
16  25.60 
20  28.80 
40  57.80 
1  08  56.00 

1  29  09.00 

2  30  51.00 

3  21  48.00 

Burman 

Peugeot 

Peugeot 

Bakersfield,  Cal 

Bakersfield,  Cal 

Bakersfield,  Cal 

Bakersfield,  Cal 

Bakersfield,  Cal 

Galesburg,  III 

Phoenix,  Ariz 

Columbus,  O 

Columbus,  O 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Aug. 

July 

3,   1915 

15  miles 

Burman 

3,   1915 

20  miles   .    . . 

Burman 

Peugeot 

3,   1915 

25  miles .    ... 

Burman 

Peugeot 

3,   1915 

50  miles 

Burman 

Peugeot 

Peugeot 

3.   1915 

75  miles 

Burman 

22.   1914 

100  miles 

Chevrolet  Special  .  . 
Mercer 

8.   1919 

1.50  miles    .  .  • . 

Wishart 

25,   1912 

200  miles 

MuUord 

Mason  Special 

4,   1913 

STRAIGHTAWAY  RECORDS.  REGARDLESS  OF  CLASS— NON-STOCK. 


10  miles    .... 

5   14   40     Rrnce-Browu .... 

Benz 

Daytona 

Mar.  24.  1909 

20  miles 

13   11.92 

35  52.31 

1   12  45.20 

1  55   18.00 

2  34  12.00 

3  14  55.00 
3  53  33.50 

Buick  Bug 

Jacksonville 

Jacksonville 

Daytona 

Mar.  30,  1911 

50  miles .... 

Burman 

Buick  Bug 

Mar.  28.  1911 

100  miles.  . .    . 

Bernin 

Renault 

Mar.     6.  1908 

150  miles 

Disbrow 

Special 

Jacksonville 

Jacksonville 

Jacksonville 

Jacksonville 

Mar.  31,  1911 

200  miles      .    . 

Disbrow 

Special 

Mar.  31,   1911 

250  miles    .... 

Disbrow 

Special 

Mar.  31,  1911 

300  miles 

Disbrow 

Special . . . .  ■ 

Mar.  31,  1911 

HOUR  RECORDS. 
SPEEDWAY,  REGARDLESS  OF  CLASS,  NON-STOCK 


Time. 

Distance. 

Driver. 

Car. 

Place. 

Date. 

1  hour 

74  milea 

148  miles 

1,491  miles 

Harroun 

Marmon 

Los  Angeles 

April  16,  1910 

2  hours 

Harroun 

Verbeck  &  Hirsh  . 

Marmon 

Los  Angeles 

April  16.   1910 

24  hours 

Flat 

Los  Angeles 

April     8.   1910 

ONE  MILE  CIRCULAR  DIRT  TRACK.  REGARDLESS  OF  CLASS.  STOCK  CHASSIS 

24  hours |   1,196  miles  |  Patschke  &  Mulford  (Lozler |BrJghton  Beach |Oct.     15, 

1909 

ONE  MILE  CIRCULAR  DIRT  TRACK.  REGARDLESS  OF  CLASS.  NON-STOCK. 

9A  hr>urG 1   1,253  miles  |  Poole  &  PaXschke.  [Stearns |Brighton  Beach lAug.    19, 

1910 

STRAIGHTAWAY,  REGARDLESS  OF  CLASS,   NON -STOCK. 

Ihour 1  81.65  miles  IDisbrow [Special |  Jacksonville |Mar.  28, 

1911 

NON-COMPETITIVE  RECORDS— SPEEDWAY  RECORDS.  CLASS 
(Piston  Displacement,  231  to  300  Cubic  Inches.) 


■B"  STOCK  CAR. 


Distance. 

Time. 

Driver.    , 

Car. 

Place 

Date. 

10  miles.    . . . 

7  54.40 

15  45  80 

39  30.80 

1  20  21.40 

Mulford 

Hudson 

Hudson 

Sheepshead  Bay 

Sheepshead  Bay 

Nov.  25,  1915 

20  miles . 

Mulford 

Nov.  25    1915 

50  miles 

Mulford. 

Nov.  25.  1915 

100  miles 

Mulford 

Hudson 

Sheepshead  Bay 

Nov.  25.  1915 

IMPORTANT   SPEEDWAY    RACES,    1920. 

Date- 

Place. 

Winner. 

Car. 

Miles. 

Time. 

Feb.  28 

Los  Angeles.  Ca' 

J.  Murphy 

G.  Chevrolet 

T.  Milton 

T.  Milton 

R.  De  Palma 

T.  Milton 

J.  Murphy 

E.  Sarles 

Duesenberg 

Monroe 

250 
500 
225 
223 
251 
225 
200 
250 

2  25  17.59 

May  31 

Indianapolis 

5  38  32 

June  19 

Uniontown,  Pa 

Duesenberg 

Duesenberg 

Ballot 

2  22  44.36 

July     5     .    . 

Tacoma,  Wash 

2  23  28 

Aug.  28 

Elgin,  III ■. . . 

3  09  54 

Sept.    6 

Uniontown,  Pa 

Duesenberg 

Duesenberg 

Duesenberg 

2  20  24.19 

Oct.      2 

Fresno.  Cal 

2  04  32 

Nov   25 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

2  20  20 
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OLYMPIC    GAMES. 


The  seventh  revival  of  the  Olympic  Games  was 
held  in  Belgium  duriug  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1920.  The  contests,  wliich  covered  more  tha:\ 
thirty  different  branches  of  sport,  opened  wiilx 
hockey  in  April  and  continued  with  occasional  brealis 
m  the  programme  until  September.  The  track  and 
field  events,  the  principal  feature  of  the  games,  were 
held  at  Antwerp  during  August.  Various  systems 
of  point  awards  were  uced  in  the  contests;  that  for 
the  track  and  fie'id  contests  being  the  Intern,i,tional 
Amf-tcur  Athletic  Federation  method  of  seven 
points  for  fir.'jt;  live  for  second;  four  for  third;  three 
tor  fourth;   two  for  fifth  and  one  for  sixth  place. 

The  United  states  team  easily  won  first  place,  the 
final  standing  of  nations  being: 


1st 

2d 

12 
4 
4 
3 
2 

3d 

4th 

5th 

5th 

Pts. 

United  States 

Finland 

9 
9 
1 
5 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

9 
2 
9 

4 

1 
2 

1 

10 
2 
5 
3 
2 

9 
2 
6 

5 
3 

1 

l' 
2 

1 
1 

5 
3 

5 
4 

1 
1 
2 

1 

1 
1 

i' 

212 
105 

Sweden 

65 

En^lami 

9? 

Francs 

35 

Italy       

28 

South  Africa 

24 

Canada 

10 

Norway        

10 

Denmark 

9 

Estlionla             

■S 

r. 

Belgium 

5 

5 

HoilaTid                  

2 

O 

■S 

Luxembourg 

1 

The  cames  rcsv.lted  in  five  new  world's  records, 
thsee  Olympic  records,  as  well  as  two  marks  for 
eveats  which  had  not  been  run  at  any  previous 
Olympic  meets.  These  were  the  3,000  and  10,000 
metre  wallis.  Three  of  the  world's  records  and  two 
of  the  Olympic  marks  wore  made  by  Americans,  so 
that  the  United  States  accounted  for  five  of  the 
elglit  new  records.  Loomis  in  llie  400  metre  hurdles, 
Foss  in  the  pole  vault  and  the  400  metre  relay  team 
got  the  world's  records  for  America.  Myrra,  the 
Finn,  in  the  javelin  throw,  and  Thomson  of  Canada 
in  the  110  metre  high  hurdles  also  made  world's 
records.  Olympic  marks  were  made  by  McDonald, 
United  States,  in  the  56-lb.  weight;  Landon  of  the 
United  States  in  the  high  jump  and  Kolehmainen, 
Finland,  in  the  Marathon.  Tiie  placlngs  and  per- 
formances in  the  track  and  field  section  of  the 
Olympic  Games,  were  as  follows: 

100  Metres — Won  bv  Paddock,  U.  S.;  Kirksey,  U. 
S.,  second:  Edward,  Engl.,  third ;_Scholz,  U.  S.,  fourth: 
Alikahn,  Fr.,  fifth;  Murchiscn,  J.  S.,  sixth.  Time — 
10  4-5s. 

200  Metres — Won  by  Woodrlng,  U.  S.;  Paddock, 
U.  S.,  second:  F.dward,  Engl.,  third;  Murchison,  U.  S., 
fourth;  Davidson,  New  Zeal.,  fifth;  Oosterlaap, 
So.  Afr.,  sixth.     Time — 22s. 

400  Metres — Won  by  Rudd.  So.  Afr.;  Butler,  'Engl., 
second;  Ensdahl,  Swed.,  third;  Shea,  U.  S.,  fourth; 
Ainsworth,  Engl.,  fifth;  Datel,  So.  Afr.,  sixth.  Time 
49  3-.JS. 

800  Metres — Won  by  Hill,  Engl.:  Eby,  U.  S.,  sec- 
ond: Rudd,  So.  Afr.,  third;  Mountain,  Engl.,  fourth; 
Scott,  U.S.,  fifth;  Sprott,  U.S.,  sixth.  Time — -1.53  2-5. 

1,500  Metres— Won  by  Hill,  Engl.;  Baker,  Engl., 
second;  Shields,  U.  S.,  third:  Vohralik,  Czec.-Slov., 
third;  I.urdgren,  Swed.,  fifth;  Audre,  Fr.,  sixth. 
Time — 4.01  4-5. 

5,000  Metres — 'Won  by  Guillemot,  Fi-.;  Mirmi,  Fin., 
second;  Bachman,  Swed.,  third;  Koskenimie,  Fin., 
fourth;  Blewit,  Engl.,  fifth;  Seagi'ove,  Engl.,  sixth. 
Time — 14.55. 

10,000  Metros — Won  by  Mirmi.  Fin.;  Guillemot, 
Fr.,  second:  Wilson,  Engl.,  tai.d;  Maccerio.  It., 
fourth;  Manhes,  Fr.,  fifth;  Lumatainen,  Fin.,  sixth. 
Time — 31.45  2-5. 

. .  Marathon — Won  by  Kolehmainen,  Fin.;  Lossman, 
Esthcnia,  second;  Arne,  It.,  third;  Broos/-  Belg., 
fourth;  Ternoskokl,  Fin.,  fifth;  Sofus,  Den.,  sixth. 
Time — 12.32.35  4-5. 

no-Metre  Hurdles — Won  by  Thomson,  Can.; 
Barron,  U.  S.,  second;  Murray,  U.  S.,  third;  Wilson, 
New  Zeal.,  fourth:  Smith,  U.  S..  fifth;  Ciiristiercssen, 
Swed.,  sixth.     Time — *l-14-03. 


400-Metre  Hurdles — Won  by  F.  Loomlg,  U.  S.; 
Norton,  U.  S.,  second;  Desch,  U.  S.,  third;  Andre,' 
Fr.,  fourth;  Christiernssen,  Swed.,  fifth;  Daggs,  U.  S., 
sixth.     Time — *54s. 

3,000-Mctre  Steeplechase — Won  by  Hodge,  Engl.; 
Flynn,  U.  S.,  second;  Ambrosinl,  It.,  third:  Maltson, 
Swed.,  fourth:  Dovanney,  U.  S.,  fifth;  Hulsenbach,' 
U.  S.,  sixth.     Time — 10.02  2-5. 

S.OOO-.Metre  Walk — Won  by  Frigerio,  It.;  Parker, 
Australia,  second:  Remer,  U.  S.,  third;  McMaster, 
So.  Afr.,  fourth:  Maroney,  U.  S.,  fifth;  Dawson, 
Engl.,  sixth.     Time— J  13.14  1-5. 

10,000-Metre  Walk — Won  by  Frigerio,  It.;  Pear- 
man,  U.  S.,  second:  Gunn,  Engl.,  third;  McMaster, 
So.  Afr,.  fourth:  Hehir,  Engl.,  fifth;  Maroney,  U.  S., 
sixth.     Time — t48.0G  1-5. 

Rimiiing  High  Jump — Won  by  Landon,  IT.  S.; 
Mullor,  U.  S.,  second:  Ekeland,  Swed.,  third;  Whalen, 
U.  S.,  fourth;  Murphy,  U.  S.,  fifth;  Baker.  Engl.. 
sixth.     Height — fG  ft.  4  1-5  in. 

Running  Broad  Jump — Won  by  Peterson.  Swed.; 
Johnson,  U.  S.,  second:  Abrahamson,  Swed.,  third; 
Templotoii,  U.  S.,  lourth;  Aastad,  Norw.,  flfth; 
Franksson,  Swed.,  six\h.    Distance — 23  ft.  6  ID. 

Hop,  Skip  and  Jump — Won  by  Timlos,  Fin.; 
Jansson,  Swed.,  second;  Almlof,  Swed.,  third;  Sahllng. 
Swed.,  fourth;  Landers,  U.  S.,  fifth;  Ahearn.  U.  S. 
sixth.     Distance — 47  ft.   7  in. 

Pole  Vault — Won  by  Foss,  U.  S.;  Peterson,  Den., 
second;  Meyers,  U.  S.,  third;  Knourk,  U.  S.,  fourth; 
Jorgensen,  Den.,  fifth;  Rydburg,  Sweden,  slxtb. 
Height— *13  ft.  5  3-16  in. 

Javelta  Throw — Won  by  ♦Myrra,  Fin.;  Peltonen, 
Fin.,  second;  Johauson,  Fin.,  third;  Saaristi,  Fin., 
fourth;  Klumberg,  Esthonia,  fifth;  Lindstrom,  Swed., 
sixth.     Distance  *215  ft.  9 '4    in. 

Discus  Throw — Won  by  Niklander,  Fin.;  Taipale, 
Fin.,  second;  Pope,  U.  S.,  third:  Dallhegen,  Srred., 
fourth:  Bartlett,  U.  S.,  fifth;  Erickson,  Swed.,  sixth. 
Distance — 14R    ft.    7  7-16    in. 

Hammer  Throw — Won  by  Ryan,  U.  S.:  Lino, 
Swed.,  second:  Bennett.  U.  S.,  third;  r.venssoD, 
Swed.,  fourth;  MeOrath,  U  S.,  fifth;  Nicholson, 
Engl.,   sixth.     Distance — 173   ft.   5  11-16   in. 

Shotput — Won  by  Porolla,  Fin.;  Niklander,  Fin., 
second;  Liversodge,  U.  S.,  third;  McDocnld,  U.  3.. 
fourth;  Nllsson,  Swed..  fifth;  Tammer,  Esthonia, 
sixth.     Distance — 48  ft.  9  in. 

56  Pound  Weight — Won  by  McDonald,  U.  8.; 
Ryan,  U.  S.,  second;  Llnd,  Swed.,  third;  McDermott, 
Can.,  fourtli;  Svensson,  Swed.,  fifth;  Peterson,  Fin., 
sixth.     Distance — 136    ft.    IIH    in. 

400-Metre  Relay— Won  by  U.  S.:  France,  second: 
Swed.,  third;  Engl.,  fourth;  Den.,  fifth;  Luxem'oourg, 
sixtn.     Time — *42  l-5s. 

1,600-Metre  Relay — Won  by  England;  South 
Africa,  second;  France,  third;  United  States,  fourth; 
Sweden,  fifth;  Belgium,  sixth  .  Time — 3.22  1-5. 

3,000-Metre  Team  Race — Won  by  United  States: 
Englaud,  second;  Sweden,  third;  France,  fourth; 
Italy,   fifth:    no  sixth.    Time — 8.51  1-5. 

Cross  Country  Team  Race — Won  by  Finland: 
England,  second;  Sweden,  third;  United  States 
lom'th;  France,  fifth,  Belgium,  sixth. 

Individual  Cross  Country  Race — Won  by  Mirmi, 
Fin.:  Bockman,  Swed.,  s"cond:  Lomatalmen,  Fin., 
t!;lrd:  Wilson,  Engl.,  fourth;  Hogarty,  Engl.,  fifth; 
Conquisniiir,  Italy,  sixth. 

Pentathlon — Won  by  Lethonen,  Fin.,  14  pts; 
Bradley,  U.'  S.,  second,  25  pts.;  LegenUre,  U.  S. 
third,  26  pts.;  H;imilton,  U.  S.,  foiirth,  26  pts.; 
Fortimen,  Fin.,  fifth,  26  pts.;  Looland,  Sweden, 
sixth,  27  pts. 

DecatJilon — Won  by  Loveland,  Norw.,  6804.35; 
Hamilton.  U.  S.,  second,  6770.86;  Ohlson,  Sweden, 
third,  6579.80;  Holmer,  Sweden,  fourth,  6533.15; 
Nilsson,  Sweden,  fifth,  6434.53,  V/iekholm,  Fin., 
sixth,  6406.46. 

Tug-of-War — AVon  by  England;  Holland,  second; 
Belgium,  third,  *Unitod  States,  fourth;  Italy,  fifth. 

■■*U.  S.  committee  protest  undecided. 

♦AVorld's  record.  tOiympic  record.  tNew  Olympic 
event. 

ROWING. 

The  rowing  events  were  held  on  the  Grand  Canal 
com-se  near  Brussels,  Aug.  27-29.  All  races  were 
over  a  straightaway  stretch  of  2,000  metres.  The 
programme  consisted  of  five  events.    United  States 
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OLYMPIC   ROWING — Conlinued. 


oaismen  were  entered  in  four  ol  the  five  events, 
winning  tbree  and  flnisliing  second  in -the  fourtli. 
Results  of  final  heats:  Four-oared  race — Switzerland, 
first;  America,  second;  Norway,  third.  Winner's 
time — 6m.  54s. ,  Single  sculls — Kelly,  America,  first; 
Beresford,  England,  second.  Winner's  time — 7m.  35s. 
Pair-oared  with  coxswain — Italy,  first;  France, 
second;  Switzerland,  third.  Winner's  time — 7m.  58s. 
Double  sculls  without  coxswain — America,  first; 
Italy,  second;  France,  third.  Winner's  time — 
7m.  93.  Eight-oared  race — America,  iarst;  England, 
second.  Winner's  time — 6m.  5s.  America  did  not 
enier  the  double-oared  event  with  coxswain,  which 
wa.-!  won  by  Italy  in  the  last  hundred  metres,  with 
the  French  and  Swiss  crews  collapsing  and  paddling 
&t   the  finish.. 

TRAP   SHOOTING. 

The  United  States  was  represented  by  eight,  trap 
shooters,  as  follows:  Jay  Claflc,  Jr.,  Captain,  Wor- 
cester Mass.,  Mark  Ai'ie,  Champaign,  111.;  Horace 
R.  Bonser,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  B.  S.  Donnelley,  New 
York;  F.  W.  McNeir,  Houston,  Tex.;  Fred  Plum, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  F.  M.  Troeh,  Vancouver,  Wash., 
F.  S.  Wright,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  In  the  Olympic  Team 
Championship,  contested  on  July  22,  Arie,  Troeh, 
McNcir,  Bonser,  Wright,  and  Clark  represented  the 
United  States  and  won  the  event  handily,  scoring 
547  breaks  out  of  600  targets  shot  at.  The  entries 
were  squadded  six  men  to  a  team:  gun  uonltion 
optional;  two  shots  at  a  target;  lost,  ten  targets  one 
man  up  on  position  three,  any  one  of  15  traps  sprung 
by  drawing  numbers.  Eight  nations  were  entered 
and  finished  In  the  following  order:  Score  600 — ■ 
United  States,  547;  Belgium,  503;  Sweden,  500; 
England,  488  Canada,  474;  Holland,  222x300  and 
withdrew:  Norway,  210x300  and  withdrew;  France, 
210x300  and  withdrew 

I-  The  Individual  Worlds  Championship  was  won 
by  Arie  United  States  who  scored'  95  out  of  100. 
Only  three  places  counted,  althougii  each  nation 
was  permitted  five  entries.  The  United  States  won 
the  first  five  places  as  follows.  Score  100 — Arie,  95; 
Troeh,   93-   Wright,    <87;   Plum,   »87;   Bonser,   *87. 

*  As  a  contestant  was  aUowed  two  shots  at  a  target, 
ties  were  decided  by  scoring  the  number  of  times 
each  man  had  broken  a  tar^jet  with  his  second  baiTel. 
Wright  had  broken  with  second  shot,  3:  Plum,  6; 
Bonser,  10  times,  and  they  were  placed  accordingly 
third,  fourth  and  fifth. 

The  United  States  team  en  route  to  Antwerp  also 
shot  in  the  championship  meeting  of  the  English 
Clay  Bird  Shooting  Association,  held  at  the  Middle- 
sex Gun  Club,  Hendon,  July  15,  16,  17,  1920.  There, 
also,  the  Americans  made  a  clean  sweep.  F.  M. 
Troe'a  won  the  Individual  Champioiishi'P,  with  a 
score  of  39  oul  of  40.  F.  W.  McNeir  v.'on  the  Gr-and 
Aggregate  of  the  meeting  (gold  star  and  silver  cup) 
with  100  straight.  The  United  States  won  the  Team 
Championship,  breaking  113  out  of  120.  Beu  S. 
Donnelley  won  the  Doxibies  Charapiouship  (^targets 
thrown  from  a  tower),  and  established  a  record  with 
ten .  straight  breaks.  Troeh  established  new  long 
run  records  in  England,  breaking  109  straight  on 
July  15  and  138  straight  on  Juiy  16.  (The  best 
previous  long  run  in  England  with  1  }^-oz.  of  shot  was 
49  straight.) 

RIFLE   SHOOTING. 

Rifle  matches  held  July  28  to  August  3.  United 
States  team  under  the  direction  of  the  the  National 
Eifle  Association  of  America.  Rifle  team  matches — 
300  metres  standing,  10  shots  and  2  trial  shots. 
Maximum  points  300.  First,  Denmark,  266;  second. 
United  States,  255;  third-  Sweden,  255.  300  metres 
prone,  10  shots  and  2  trial  shots.  Maximum  points 
300.  First,- United  States,  289;  second,  France,  283: 
third,  Finland,  281.  600  metres  prone,  10  shots 
and  5  trial  shots.  Maximum  points  300.  First, 
United  States,  287;  second.  South  Africa,  287; 
third,  Sweden,  287.  300  and  600  metres,  10  shots 
prone  at  each  distance,  2  trial  shots  at  300  metres 
and  6  trial  shots  at  600.  Maximum  points  600. 
First,  United  States,  573;  second,  Noi-way,  665; 
third,  Switzerland,  563.  Free  arm,  300  metres,  40 
shots  standing,  40  shots  kneeling  or  sitting,  40  shots 
prone,  10  trial  shots  at  each  position.  Maximum 
points  6,000.  First,  United  States,  4,879:  second. 
Norway,  4,748;  third,  Switzerland,  4,698.  Small 
carbine,  50  metres,  40  shots  standing,  4  trial  shots. 


Maximum  points  2,000.   First,  United  States,  1,899; 
second,  Sweden,  1,873;  third,  Norway,  1,866. 

Individual  rifle  matches — 300  metres  standing, 
10  shots,  2  trial  shots.  Maximum  points  60.  First. 
Osburn,  American.  56;  second,  Madsen,  Denmark, 
55;  third,  Nuesslein.  American,  54.  300  metres 
prone,  10  shots,  2  trial  shots.  Maximum  points  60. 
First,  Olsen.  Norway,  60;  second,  Johnson,  France, 
59'  tied  for  third  place,  Vankhonen,  Finland,  59, 
Kuchen,  Swiss,  59.  600  metres  prone,  10  shots 
and  5  trial  shots.  Maximum  points  60.  First 
Johanson,  Sweden,  59-58;  second,  Eriklaon,  Sweden, 
59-56.6;  third  Spooner,  American,  59-56.5.  Free 
arms,  300  metres,  40  shots  in  3  positions,  standing, 
kneeling  or  sitting  and  prone.  Maximum  points 
1,200.  First,  Fisher  American,  289-358-349 "  996; 
second,  Larsen,  Denmark,  320-341-328  =  989;  third, 
Ostens,=;en,  Norway,  348-324-309  ■=  980.  Small  carbine, 
40  shots  at  50  metres  standing,  4  trial  shots.  Maxi- 
mum points  400.  First,  Nuessloiu,  American,  391; 
second  Rothrock,  American,  385;  third,  Fenton. 
American,  385. 

PISTOL  AND  REVOLVER  MATCHES. 
Held  A>igust  2-3,  1920.  United  State-s  team  under 
the  direction  of  the  United  States  Revolver  Asso- 
ciation. 50  metre  pistol  team  match,  Aug.  2,  1920. 
First,  United  States.  Score  2374.  U.  S.  team — 
-Lieut.  Col.  O.  F.  Snyder,  U.  S.  \.  team  cp.ptain  and 
coach;  Mr.  K.  T.  Frederick,  496;  Mr.  A.  P.  I,ane, 
433-  Dr.  J.  H.  Snook  471;  Sergt.  M.  Kolly,  7th  Eng., 
4G8;  Mr.  R.  C.  Bracken,  456.  Second,  Sweden, 
2,289;  third,  Brazil,  2,204;  fourth,  Greece,  2,240; 
fifth,  Belgium,  2,229.  .50  metre  individual  pistol 
match  (any  pistol  or  revolver) — first.  United  States, 
Mr.  K.  T.  Frederick,  496  (champion  of  world  1920): 
.second,  Brakiil,  Senor  deCosta,  489;  tJiJid,  United 
States,  Mr.  A.  P.  Lane,  483  (champion  of  world  1912). 
30  metre  revolver  (military  team  match,  Aug.  3, 
1920).  First,  United  States.  Score  1,310.  U.  S.  team 
— Lieut.  Col.  O.  F.  Snyder.  U.  S.  A.  team  captain 
and  coach;  Sec.  Lieut.  L.  J.  Harant,  U.  S..\.,  268;  Mr. 
A.  P.  Lane,  263;  Mr.  K.  T.  Itederick,  262;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Snook,  261;  Me.  Sergt.  M.  Kelly,  U.  S.  A.,  256. 
Second,  Greece,  1,283;  third,  Switzevlnnd,  1,270; 
fourth,  Brazil,  1,261;  fifth,  France,  1,;)39.  30  metre 
military  revolver  individual  match,  Aug,  3,  1920 — ■ 
First,  Brazil,  274,  Mr.  Fonense;  second.  United 
States,  272,  Mr.  R.  C.  Bracken;  third,  Switzerland. 
269,  Mr.  Zulaup. 

FIGURE  SKATING. 
The  figure  skating  championshins  were  held  at 
Antwerp  late  in  April  with  the  following  results: 
Men's  competition,  final  placiug — Grofstron, 
Sweden;  Krogh,  Norway;  Strixrud,  Norway;  Sal- 
chow,  Sweden;  N.  W.  Niles,  United  States.  Mixed 
couples — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacobsen,  Finland;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bryii,  Norway;  Miss  Johnson  and  Mr. 
Williams,  England;  Miss  Weld  and  Mr.  N.  W. 
Niles,  United  States.  .  Women's  competitions — Miss 
Tulin,  Sweden;  Miss  Norin,  Sweden;  Miss  T.  Weld, 
United  States.  Points  scored  by  nations  in  hockey 
and  figure  skating — Sweden,  8'  Norway,  5;  United 
States,  Canada  and  Finland  tied  for  third. 
HOCKEY. 
The  hockey  matches  were  played  at  Antwerp. 
April  23-30,  and  resulted  in  the  following  final 
placing— First,  Canada;  second,  Uniced  States; 
third,  Czecho-Slovakia.  Score."! — Sweden  defeated 
Belgium.  8-0;  United  States  defeated  Switzerland, 
22-0;  Canada  defeated  Czecho-Slovakia,  15-0;  Sweden 
defeated  France,  4-0;  Canada  defeated  United  States. 
2-0;  Canada  defeated  Sweden,  12-1.  In  the  play- off 
for  second  place  LTnited  States  defeated  Czecho- 
slovakia, 16-0,  and  latter  team  won  third  place  by 
defeating  Sweden,  4-0. 

SWIMMING. 
Men,  100  metres,  final  reswim — Duke  Kahan- 
amoku  U.  S.  A.,  Im.  Is.,  won;  Pua  Kealoha.'U.  S.  A., 
Im.  2s.  second;  W.  W.  Harris,  U.  S.  A.,  Im.  38.,  third; 
Herold,  Australia,  fourth.  Ortginal  final — Duke 
Kahanamoku,  Im.  2-5s.  (new  world's  record),  won; 
Pua  Kealoha,  U.  S.  A.,  Im.  2  1-58..  second;  W.  W.. 
Harris,  U.  S.  A.,  Im.  3  l-5s.,  third;  Norman  Ross, 
U.  S  A.,  Im.  3  4-53.,  fourth:  H.  Herold,  Australia, 
fifth.  Race  ordered  reswum  because  Herold  was 
interfered  with  by  Ross.  4()0  metres — Norman 
Ross,  U.  S.  A.,  5m.  26  4-53.,  won;  L.  Lauger,  U.  S.  A., 
5tn.  29s.,  second;  G.  Vernot,  Canada,  om,  29  3-5s,, 
third;  G.  Kahele,  U.  S.  A.,  fourth.    1.500  metres— 
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Norman  Ross,  U.  S.  A.,  22m.  23  2-53.,  won;  G. 
Vernot,  Canada,  22m.  36  2-53.,  second;  F.  Beauie- 
paire,  Australia,  23m.  43.,  third;  F.  Kahele,  U.  3.  A., 
fourth.  800  metres  relay  (4  men,  200  eachi — 
U.  S.  A.  (Perry  McGilllvray,  Pua  Kealoha,  Norman 
Ross,  Duke  Kahanamoku),  10m.  4  2-5s.  (new 
record),  won;  Australia,  10m.  25  2-5s.,  second; 
Great  Britain,  TOm.  37  l-5s.,  third;  Sweden,  fourth. 
200  metres  breaststroke — Malmroth,  Sweden,  3m. 
4s..  won;  Th.  Heuning,  Sweden,  3m.  9s.,  second, 
Aaltoonen,  Finland,  3m.  12s.,  third;  Jack  Howell 
U.  S.  A.,  fourth.  400  metres  breaststroke — Malm- 
roth, Sweden,  6m.  31s.,  won;  T.  Henning,  Sweden, 
second;  Aaltoonen,  Finland,  third;  Jack  Howell, 
U.  S.  A.,  fourth.  100  metres  backstroke — Warren 
Kealoha,  U.  S.  A.,  Im.  15  1-53.,  won;  R.  Kegeris, 
U.  S.  A.,  Im.  16  l-5s.,  second;  Beitz,  Belgium,  third; 
Perry  McGillJvray,  U.  S.  A.,  fourth;  W.  Kealoha  in 
his  heat  established  a  new  world  s  record.  Im.  14  2-5s. 
Plain  high  diving — Wallman,  Sweden,  won;  Skog- 
land,  Sweden,  second;  Janson,  Sweden,  third; 
Adlerz,  Sweden,  fourth.  Springboard  diving — 
L.  E.  Kuehn,  U.  S.  A.,  won;  C.  Pinkston,  U.  S.  A., 
second;  L.  E.  Balbach,  U.  S.  A.,  third.  High  fancy 
diving — C.  Pinkffton,  U.  S.  A.,  won;  G.  Adlerz, 
Sweden,  second;  H.  Priest,  U.  S.  A.,  third.  Water 
polo — Great  Britain  defeated  Belgium,  3-2;  Sweden, 
third:  U.  S.  A.,  fourth. 

Women,  100  metres — Rthelda  Blelbtrey,  U.  S.  A., 
Im.  13  3-5s.,  won:  Irene  Guest.  U.  S.  A.,  Im.  17s., 
second:  Frances  Cowells-Schroth,  U.S.A.,  Im.  17  l-5s., 
third;  E.  Jeans,  England,  fourth.  300  metres — 
Ethelda  Bleibtrey,  U.  S.  A.,  4m.  343.,  (new  world's 
record),  won;  Margrit  Woodbrldge,  U.  S.  A..  4m. 
42  4-53.,  second;  Frances  Cowells-Schroth,  U.  S.  A., 


4m.  523.,  third;  E.  Jeans,  England,  4m.  52  2-5s., 
fourth.  400  metres  relay  (4,  100  metres  each) — 
U,  S.  A.  (Ethelda  Bleibtrey,  Margrit  Woodbrldge, 
Irene  Guest,  Frances  Cowells-Schroth),  5m.  12  2-5s., 
won;  England,  second;  Sweden,  third.  Springboard 
diving — AUeen  Riggin,  U.  S.  A.,  won;  Helen  Wain- 
wright,  U.  S.  A.,  second;  Thelma  Payne,  U.  S.  A., 
third;  Aileen  Allen,  U.  S.  A.,  fourth.  Plain  high 
diving — Tryland,  Denmark,  won;  Ai'mstrong,  Eng- 
land, second;  OUivier,  Sweden,  third.  Water  polo, 
men — England  defeated  Belgium  la  final  round. 
3  to  2. 

Final  standing  of  nations  in  Olympic  swimming 
events:  United  States,  first,  53  points;  Sweden,  sec- 
ond, 21  points:  Great  Britain,  third,  6  points:  Bel- 
gium, Canada,  Australia,  Denmarii,  fourth,  3  points. 

TENNIS. 

Women's  singles — Mile.  Lenglen,  Fi-ance,  defeated 
Miss  Holman,  England,  6-3  6-0.  Men's  singles — A. 
Raymond,  South  Africa,  defeated  I.  Kumagae,  Japan, 
5-7  6-4  7-5  6-4.  Men's  doubles — Turnbull-Woos- 
nam,  England,  defeated  Kumagae-Kashio,  6-2  5-7 
7-5  7-5.  Women's  doubles — Mrs.  McNair-Miss  Mac- 
Kane,  England,  defeated  Mrs.  Beamish-Misa  Hol- 
man, 8-6  6-4.  Mixed  doubles — Max  Deeugis-MUe. 
Lenglen  defeated  Mr.  Woosnam-Miss  MacKane, 
England,  6-4,  6-2. 

Modern  Pentathlon — Dryssen,  Sweden,  18  points; 
Delaval,  Sweden,  23;  Runo,  Sweden,  27;  UggIa, 
Sweden,  45:  Ctiristenaen,  Denmark,  47. 

European  gymnastics — Lamposi,  Italy,  88.35 
points  out  of  possible  96;  Marcos,  France,  87.62; 
Goundt,  France,  87.45;  Kempeneers,  Belgium,  86.25; 
Thurner,  France,  86.00. 


AMATEUR    AND    PROFESSIONAL    WORLD    ATHLETIC    RECORDS. 

The  amateur  records  are  also  best  American  records,  except  as  noted. 

AMATEUR    RECORDS. 


Event. 


Record. 


Amateur. 


Date. 


100-yard  run . 
130-yard  run . 

220-yard  run . 

300-yard  run . 

440-yard  run . 

600-yard  run . 

880-yard  run . 

Ji-mile  run..  , 

1-mile  run. . 

2-TOile  run. , 

*2-mile  run. 

3-mile  run . 

♦3-mile  run.. 

4-mile  run. 

*4-mlle  run . 

5-miIe  run. 

•5-mile  run. 

10-mile  run. 

•10-mile  run. 


120-yard  high  hurdles. 
220-yard  low  hurdles . . 


Running  high  jump 

Running  broad  jump 

Run.  hop,  step  .ind  jump.. 

Putting  16-lb.  shot 

Throwing  16-lb.  hammer. . 

Pole  vault 

Standing  broad  jump 

Standing  high  jump 

Three  standing  jumps 


9  3-5s. 
12  4-53. 

21  1-53. 


30  3-53 

f  47s 

1  47  2-5s 

Im.  10  4-5S.  . 

Im.  52  l-5s.  . 

3m.    2  4-5S.. 

4m.  12  3-53.. 

9m.    9  3-5S.. 

9m.  14  l-5st . 
14m.  17  3-58.  . 
I4m.  IS  l-5sf. 
19m.  23  2-5s.  . 
19m.  39  4-53t . 
24m.  33  2-Ss. . 
24m.  29  l-53t . 
50m.  40  3-53. . 
51m.    3  2-53.. 

14  3-53 


23  3-5s. 


I  /  Dan  J.  Kelly,  Spokane,  Wash 

H.  P.  Drew,  Berkeley,  Cal 

Robert  Cloughen,  Brooklyn'  N.  Y 

H.  P.  Drew,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y 

B.  J.  Wetors  (straightaway).  New  York.  . 

D.  J.  Kelly  (slight  curve),  Spokane,  Wash. 

R.  C.  Craig,  Philadelohia,  Pa 

R.  C.  Craig,  Cambridge,  Mass 

D.  F.  Liopincott,  Camlpridgc,  Mass 

H.  P.  Drew,  Claremont,  Cal 

G.  Parker,  Fresno,  Cal 

B.  J.  Wefers,  New  York 

M.  W.  Long  (straight),  Guttenberg,  N.  J. . , . 
J.  E.  Meredith  (1  turn),  Cambridge,  Mass... 
M.  W.  Sheppard,  Celtic  Park,  New  York... 

J.  E.  Meredith,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

T.  P.  Couneff,  Travers  Island,  N.  Y 

N.  S.  Taber,  Cambridge,  Mass 

A.  Shrubb,  Glasgow   ScotianLl 

G.  V.  Bonhag,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 

A.  Shrubb,  Stamford  Bridge.  England 

H.  Kolehmaiuen,  New  York 

A.  Shrubb,  Glasgow,  Scotland 

G.  V.  Bonhag.  New  York 

A  Shrubb,  Stamford  Bridge,  England 

H.  Kolehmainen,  New  York 

A.  Slirubb,  Glasgow,  Scotland 

H.  Kolehmainen.  New  York 

f  R.  Simpson,  Columbia.  Mo 

\  R.  Simpson.  Evanston,  111 

/  A,  C.  Kraenzlein,  New  York 

i  J.  I.  Wendell,  Cambridge,  Mass 

1  R.  Simpson,  Columbia,  Mo 

6  ft.    7  5-16  In.  E.  Beeson,  Berkeley,  Cal 

24  ft.  11  3-4    in.  P.  O'Connor,  Dubhn,  Ireland 

50  ft.  11  in D.  F.  Ahearn,  Celtic  Park,  N.  Y 

51  ft Ralph  Rose,  San  Francisco,  Cal 

189  ft  6  1-2  in.  .  .  P.  Ryan,  Celtic  Park,  New  York 

13  ft.  3  9-16  in.  .  F.  K.  Foss,  Chicago,  111 

11  ft.  4  7-8  in. .  .  R.  C.  Ewry,  St.  Louis.  Mo 

5  ft.  5  3-4  in. .  .  L.  Goehring,  Travers  Island,  N.  Y 

35  ft.  8  3-4  in.  .  .  R.  C.  Ewry,  Celtic  Park,  N.  Y 


June  23 
Mar.  28 
Feb.  11 
Nov.  22 
May  30, 
June  23 
May  28 
May  27, 
May  31 
Feb.  28 
Oct.  2 
Sept.  26, 
Oct.  4 
May  27 
Aug.  14 
May  13 
Aug.  21 
July  16 
June  11 
Feb.  20 
May  21 
Feb.  12, 
June  13 
Feb.  5; 
May  12, 
Feb.  12 
Nov.  6 
Nov.  1 
May  27 
June  3 
May  28 
May  31 
May  27 
May  2 
Aug.  5, 
May  30, 
Aug.  21 
Aug.  17 
Aug.  23 
Aug.  24 
June  14, 
Sept.    7 


,  1906 
,  1914 
,  1909 
,  1913 
,  189G 
.  1906 
,  1910 
,  1911 
.  1913 
,  1914 
,  1914 
,  1890 
,  1900 
.  1916 
,  1910 
,  1916 
,  1895 
,  1913 
,  1904 
,  1910 
.  1903 
,  1913 
,  1904 
,  1910 
,  1904 
,  191,3 
.  1904 
.  1913 
,  1916 
,  1916 
,  1898 
,  1913 
,  1916 
,  1914 
,  1901 
,  1911 
,  1909 
,  1913 
,  1919 
,  1904 
,  1913 
,  1903 


■*  American  amateur  records,    t  Made  indoors. 

For  other  American  amateur  records  see  1917  Almanac. 
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TRACK   AND    ^lELD    ATHLETICS. 

AMERICAN  OLYMPIC  TRIALS  AND  AMATEUR  ATHLETIC  UNION  CHAMPIONSHIPS. 
SENIOR  OUTDOOR  CHAMPIONSHIPS   AND    AMERICAN_FINALJ)LYMPIC  TRYOUTS. 


Held  at  Harvard  Stadium.  Cambrldgo,  Mass.,  July 
17,  1920.  Results:  100-yard  run — Won  by  L.  Murchl- 
son,  New  York  A.  C;  C.  W.  Scbolz,  Univ.  ol  Missouri, 
second;  C.  W.  Paddock,  Los  Angeles  A.  C,  third; 
M.    M.    Klrksey,    Olympic    Club,    San    Francisco, 
fourth.    Time — lOs.    220-yard  run — Won  by  C.  W. 
Paddock,  Los  Angeles  A.  C;  M.  M.  Kirksey,  Olyniplc 
Club,   San  Francisco,   second;   L.   Murchison,   New 
York  A.  C,  third:  G.  B.  Messengale,  Univ.  of  Mis- 
souri, fourth.    Time — 21  2-5s.    44:0-yard  run — Won 
by  F.  J.  Shea,  U.  S.  Navy;  J.  E.  Meredith,  New 
York  A.  C,  second;  R.  S.  Emory,    Chicago  A.  A., 
third;  C.  G.  Bretnall,  Cornell  College,  Iowa,  fourth. 
Time — 493.      880-yard    run — Won    by    Earl    Eby, 
Chicago  A    A.:  D.  N.  Scott,  U.  S.  Army,  second; 
T.  Campbell,  Yale  Univ.,  third;  A.  B.  Sprott,  Los 
Angeles  A.   C,  fourth.     Time — Im.   54  l-5s.     One 
mile  run — Won  by  J.  W.  Ray,  Illinois  A.  C;  E.  B 
Curtis,  second;  L.  M.  Shields,  Meadowbrook  Club, 
Philadelphia,  third;  J.  J.  Connolly,  Boston  A    A., 
fourth.   Time— 4m.  16  l-5s.    120-yard  high  hurdles- 
Won  by  H.  E.  Barron,  Meadowbrook  Club,  Phila- 
delphia;  W.   Yount,   Los  Angeles  A.   C,   second; 
W.  Smith,  Chicago  A.  A.,  third;  F.  S.  Murray,  New 
York  A.C., fourth.  Time — 15  1-53.  440-yard  hurdles — 
Won  by  F.  F.  Loomis,  Chicago  A.  A.;  J.  K.  Norton, 
Olympic  Club,  San  Francisco,  second;  A.  G.  Desch. 
unattached.  New   York,  third;   C.  D.  Daggs,  Los 
Angeles  A.  C,  fourth.    Time — 55s.    Running  broad 
lump — Won  by  Sol  Butler,  Dubuque  College,  Iowa, 
24  ft.  8  in;  Sherman  lenders,  Chicago  A.  A.,  23  ft.  5 
in.,    second;    R.    L.    Templeton,    Lelau'?    Stanford 
University,  22  ft.  8  In.,   third;  J.-  Wi   Merchant, 
Olympic  Club,  San  Francisco,  22  ft.  iji  in.,  fourth. 
Running  high  jump- -Won  by  John  Murphy,  Mult- 
nomah A.  A.  C,  Portland,  Ore.,  6  ft.  4H  in.;  R  W. 
Landon,  New  York  A.  C.  and  H  B.  MuUer,  Olympic 
Club,  San  Francisco,  tied  for  second  at  6  ft  3H  in., 
Landon  won  jump-oft.  W.  L.  Whalen,  Boston  A. 
A.,  R.  L.  Templeton,  Olympic  Club,  San  Francisco, 
Oliver  Cory,   Los  Angeles  A.   C,  Alma   Richards, 
Ogdr'a   A.  A.,  Utah;   Egon  Erickson,  unattached, 
3S!'a^^'  York,  C.  G.  Krogness,  Chicago  A    A.,  all  tied 
'or   rourth,  6  ft.  2H    in.     Whalen   won  jump-oft 
Running  hop,   step  and  jump — Won  by  Sherman 
L!j,nc!ers,   Cliicago  A.  A.,  48  ft.   7  9-10  in  ;   D.   f 
Ahecrn,  Illinois  A.  C,  47  ft.  9  in..  F.econd.  Kaufman 
Geist,  t)2d  St.   Y.   M.   H    A,  46  ft.   1-8  in.,  third: 
C.  iC.  jacqulth,  Chicago  A.  A^,  4i>  ft.  9>4  in.   lourth. 
Pole  Vault — F.  K.  Foss,  CTilcago  A.  A.,  and  E.  E. 
Meyers,  Chicago  A.  A  ,  13  ft.  1  In.,  tied  for  first: 
Foss  won  jump-off:  E.  E.  Knourek,  Illinois  A.  C 
and  E.  E.  Jenne,  Washington  State  College,  12  ft. 
10    in.,    tied    for    third.     Knourek    won    jump-off. 
Putting  10-lb.  shot — Won  by  P.  J.  McDonald,  New 
York  A.  C,  47  ft.   H  in.,  H.  B.  Liversadge,  U.  S. 
Navy,  46  ft.  IH  in.,  second:  G.  H.  Bililraan,  Olym- 
pic Clul>,  San  Francisco,  Cat.,  45  ft.  2}i  in.,  third; 
H.  G.  Caa-i,  New  York  A.  C,  44  ft.  6  in.,  fourth. 
Throwing    16-lb.    hammer — Won  by  Patrick  Ryan, 
Loughlin  Lyceum,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  16D  ft.  4  in  ; 
M.  J.  McGrath,  New  York  A.  C  ,  160  ft.  Zyi  in., 
second;  J.  JI  McEaoheron,  Olyrcpic  Club,  San  Fran- 
cisco,  156   ft.   8}4   in.,   third;   B.  Bennett.   Cbicac;o 
A.    A.,    1-53   ft.   4>4    In.,   fourth.     Tlirowing   56-ib. 
weight — Wou  by  P.  J.  McDonald,  New  York  A.  C, 
37  ft.  II '4  In;  M.  J.  McGrath.  New  York  A.  C. 
30   ft.    10'/^    in.,   second:   Patrick   Ryan.   Loughlin 
Lyceum,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  36  ft.  6  in.,  third; 
Thos.  Anderson,  St.  Christopher  Club,  32  It   8j4  in., 
fourth.      Throwing    the    discus — Won    by    A.    R. 
Pope,  Univ.  of  Washington,  146  ft.  5  iu.;  K.  G. 
Bartlett,  Univ.  of  Oregon,  141  ft.  954  in.,  second; 
R.  M.  Evans,  Los  Angeles  A.  C,  134  ft.  11'/^  in., 
third:  M.  R.  Husled,  Chicago  A.  A.,  134  ft.  7H  In... 
tourth.      Throwing    the    javelin — Won    by    M.    S. 
Angler,  Illinoia  A   C,  192  ft.  1054  in.:  J.  C.  Lincoln, 
New  York  A.  C,  187  ft.  3  in.,  second,  K.  L.  Wilson, 
Chicago  A.  A.,  172  ft.  5^  in.,  third;  J.  F.  Kanner, 
Leland    Stanford    Univ.,    172    ft.    5    in.,    fourth. 
Special    Olympic    tryout    events:       5,000    metre 
run — Won    by    H .   H.    Brown,    Boston    A.    A.; 
C.  Furnes,  Purdue  Univ.,  second;  J    T    Simmons, 
New  York  A.  C,  third:  I.  C    Dresser,  New  York 
A.C.,  fourth.    Time — 15m. 26s     10,000  matre  run — 
Won  by  F.  W.  Faller,  Dorchester   (Mass.)   Club; 


R.  E.  Johnson,  Morgan  Community,  Pittsburgh, 
second;  George  Cornetta,  New  York  A.  C,  third; 
Max  Bohland,  Paulist  A.  C,  New  York,  fourth. 
Time — 32m.  15s.  3,000  metre  walk — Won  by  Wm. 
Plant.  Mornlngslde  A.  C,  New  York;  W.  J.  Roker, 
New  York  A.  C,  second;  J.  B.  Pearman.-  New  York 
A.  C,  third;  T.  A.  Moroney,  St.  Anselms,  A.  C. 
New  York,  fourth.  Time — 13m.  83.  The  follow- 
ing A.  A.  U.  Championship  Events  were  not  held 
this  year:  220-yard  low  hurdles,  five-mile  run, 
three-mile  walk.  Points  scored — Chicago  A.  A., 
35;  New  York  A.  C.  34;  Illinois  A.  C.  15;  Los  An- 
geles A.  C,  14;  Olympic  Club.  San  Francisco,  14; 
U.  S.  Navy,  11;  Loughlin  Lyceum,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
7;  Meadowbrook  Club,  Philadelphia,  7;  Dubuque 
College,  Iowa,  5;  Multnomah  A.  A.  C,  Portland, 
Ore.,  5:  University  of  Washington,  5;  University  ol 
Missouri,  4;  University  of  Oregon,  3;  U.  S.  Army, 
3:  Boston  A.  A.,  2;  Yale  University,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  2;  unattached,  2;  92d  St.  Y.  M.  H.  A.,  2; 
Washington  State  College,  1;  St.  Christopher  Club, 
New  York,  1;  Cornell  College,  Iowa,  1.  All-around 
and  five  relays  were  not  held. 

Junior  Outdoor  Track  and  Field  Championships, 
held  at  Harvard  Stadium,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  July 
16,  1920:     100-yard  run — Won  by  E.  O.  Gourdin, 
unattiohed,    Boston;    E.    B.    Farrell,    unattached. 
New  York,  second;  R.  M.  Williams,  U.  S.  Army, 
third;  R.  Moore,  U.  S.  Army,  fourth.   Time — 10  15-3, 
220-yard  run — Won  by  E.  B.  Farrell,  unattached, 
New  York:  R.  Moore,  U.  S.  Army,  second;  B.  F. 
Machia.  Boston  A.  A.,  third;  J.  J.  Kelial,  Enterprise 
Club,   Philadelphia,   fourth.     Time-— 22  3-53.     440- 
yard  run — Wou  by  W.  F.  Morton,  Jersey  Harriers, 
A.  A.,  Bayonne,  N.  J.;  R.  A.  Robertson,  Boston 
A.  A.,  second;  G.  J.  Melville,  Boston  A.  A.,  third; 
E.    M.    Murphy.    Boston    A.    A.,    fourth.     Time — 
50  4-53.      880-yard    run — Won    by    J.    A.    Caffey, 
Boston  A.   A.;   W.   W.   Shoemaker,   v.   S.   Army, 
second;  W.  Powe.  Alpha  P.  C.  C,  New  York,  third: 
C.  E.  Snow  jr.,  M.  I.  T.,  Boston,  fourth.     Time — 
2m.  2  2-5s.    One  mile  run — Wou  by  Garland  Cour- 
age, New  York  A.  C;  C.  J.  O'Leary,  Boston  A.  A., 
second;  Ed   Rank,  Paulist  A.  C,  New  York,  third; 
J.    L.    Doherty,    Dorchester    (Mass.)    Club,   fourth. 
Time — 4m.  33s.     120  yards  high  hurdies — Won  by 
W.  E.  Massey,  New  "Vc      A.  C,  J.  Movse,  Univ.  of 
Texas,  second;   C.  E.  „  avis,  U.  S.   Army,  third; 
E.   Ellis,    Syracuse  Univ.,    fourth.     Time — 16  l-.5g. 
440-yard  hurdles — Wou  by  J.  J.  Si'.Hivan,  Boston 
A.  A.;  L.  Lloyd,  Paulist  A.  C,  New  \'ork,  second; 
C.  Brundage,  Pau!'~t  A.  C,  New  York,  third:  no 
fourth.       Time — i.93.       Rxmnlng     broad     jumi>— 
Won  by  P.  Coutois,  Mohav.'k  A.   C,  New  York, 
22  ft.  9  in.;  H.  Politzer,  Mohawk  A.  C,  New  York, 
22  ft.  314  in.,  second;  B.  L.  Russell.  U.  S.  Army, 
22  ft.  2  1-8  in.,  third;  E.  L.  Bradley,  Uulv.  of  Kan- 
sas, 21  ft.  11^  in.,  fourth.     Runniug  high  jump- 
Won  by  L,  A.  Watson,  Alpha  P.  C.  C,  New  York, 
6  ft.  2  in;  A.  Abromet,  Mornlngslde  A.  C,  New 
York.  6  it.,   second,   H.   A.  Bigelox,    unattached, 
5  ft.  8  in.,  third;  C.  S.  Maulsby.  U.  S.  Army,  5  it.  8  in., 
fourth.     Running  hop,   step  and   jarnp — Wou  by 
Kaufman  Geist,  92d  St.  Y.  M.  H.  A.,  New  York. 
46   ft.   7'/i    1q.;   Wm.   Rosenberg.   O'cncoe  A.   C, 
New  York,  46  ft.  ZH  iu.,  second;  S.  Lehrer,  Pastime 
A.  C,  45  ft.  9  in.,  third:  H.  C.  Pierce,  unattached. 
West  Newton,  Mass.,  42   ft.   5  in.,   fourth.     Pole 
Vault — Won   by   R.    W.    Harwood,    Boston   A.   A., 
11  ft.  6  in.;  Edw.  Slir.ader,  U.  S.  Army,  11  ft.,  second; 
A.  F.  Fletcher,  M.  I.  T  ,  Boston,  11  ft.,  tnird;  S.  E. 
Huiitley,  U.  S.  Navy,  10  ft.  6  in.,  fcurtn.    Putting 
16-lb.  sbotr— Won  by  R.  G.  Hill,    rUe  Kill  School, 
44  ft.  10  in.,  T  Cooke  jr.,  Paulist  A.  C,  New  York, 
second;  O.  Vrettas,  unattached.  New  York,  42  ft. 
14   in.,  third.   W    F.   Wilkte,  Boston  A,  A.,  41  ft. 
5  5-8  in.,  fourth.     Throwing  the  16-lb.  Hammer — 
Won  by  C.  G.  Daudrow,  Boston  A.  A.,  161  ft.  3  in; 
J.  Conway,  Pastime  A    A.,  New  York.  140  ft.  10J4 
In.,  second;  E.  R.  Roberts,  U.  S.   Army.   136  ft. 
10!^   In.,  third,  B.  F.  Sherman,  unattached.  New 
York,    122   ft.    514    in .   fourth.     Throwing   56-lb. 
weight — Won  by  J.  Conway,  Pastime  A.  C.,  New 
York,  29  ft.  4H  In.;  E.  R   Roberts,  U.  S.  Army,  28 
ft    6  in.,  second;  F    L.  Skidmore.  Univ.  of  South, 
Sewanee,  Tenn.,  26.ft.  9  in.,  third;  R.  G.  Lehman, 
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U.  S.  Army,  26  ft.,  fourth:  Throwing  the  discus 
— Won  by  Wm.  K.  Bartlett,  Univ.  of  Oregon,  136 
ft.  H  in.:  R.  G.  Walker,  New  York  A.  C,  133  ft. 
7H  in.,  second;  J.  G.  Boyle,  Los  Angeles  A.  C, 
130  ft.  4  In.,  third;  Chris  Vrettos,  unattached.  New 
York,  126  ft.  7J4  in.,  fourth.  Throwing  the  javelin 
— Won  by  J.  Manon,  Texas  A.  &  M.  College,  175 
It.  7H  in:  L.  Perrine,  Univ.  of  Idaho,  163  ft.  10'4 
In.,  second;  M.  A.  Phillios,  St.  Stanislaus  College, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  IGO  ft.,  third;  E.  L.  Bradley,  Univ. 
of  Kansas,  155  ft.  0'^  in.,  fourth.  The  following 
events  v/ere  not  held  this  ye.ar:  220  yards  low 
hurdles,  flve-niile  run,  3  mile  walk.  Points  scored — 
Boston  A.  A.,  32;  U.  S.  Army,  23;  unattached,  18; 
New  York  A.  C,  13;  Pastime  A.  C,  New  York,  12; 
Paulist  A.  C,  New  York,  10:  Mohawk  A.  C,  New 
York,  8;  Alpha  P.  C.  C,  Nev;  York,  7;  Jersey  Har- 
riers, Bayonne,  N.  J.,  5;  Univ.  of  Oregon,  5:  92d  St. 
Y.  M.  H.  A.,  New  York,  5;  Hill  School,  5;  Texas 
A.  &  M.  College,  ry,  Univ.  of  Texas,  3:  M.  I.  T.. 
Boston,  3;  Morningside  A.  C,  New  York,  3;  Glen- 
coe  A.  C,  New  York,  3:  Univ.  of  Idaho,  3;  Univ.  of 
Kansas,  2;  Univ.  of  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn.,  2;  St. 
Stanislaus  CoUepe,  St.  I^ouis,  Mo.,  2:  Los  Angeles 
A.  C,  2;  Enteriirise  Club,  Philadelpiiia,  1;  U.  S. 
Navy.  1 ;  Syracuse  University,  1 ;  Dorchester  (Mass.) 
Club,  1. 

3,000  Metre  Steeplechase,  American  final  Olympic 
tryouts,  held  uudor  the  auspices  of  N.  Y.  A.  C  ,  at 
Travers  Island,  N.  Y.,  July  10.  1920:  Vi^on  by  Patrick 
J.  Flynn,  Fai'list  A.  C;  M.  A.  Devaney.  Millrose  A. 
A.,  second;  Albert  J.  Hulsebosch,  Paulist  A.  C, 
third;  Roy  B.  Watson,  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College,  fourth.     Time — 9m.  58  l-5s. 

Decathlon,  American  final  Olympic  tryouts,  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  N.  Y.  A.  C,  at  Travers 
Island,  N.  Y.,  July  15,  1920:  Won  by  Brutus  Hamil- 
ton, Univ.  of  Missouri,  7022.9815;  Everett  L.  Brad- 
ley, Univ.  of  Kansas,  6965.118,  second;  'Robert  L.  Le 
Gendre,  Georcetown  Univ.,  6587.7885  third:  Karry 
G.  Goelitz,  lUiuoia  A.  C,  6451.531,  fourth;  Eugene 
L.  Vidal,  U.  S.  A.,  6430.969,  fifUi:  Everett  Ellis. 
Syracuse  Univ.,  r,217.9985,  sixth;  Leon  Perrine,  Univ. 
of  Idaho,  6122.700,  seventh;  William  Yount.  Los 
Angeles  A.  C,  6064.812,  eighth;  Harold  A.  Jewett, 
Cornel!  Univ.,  G02S.9525,  ninth;  W.  F  Bartels,  Univ. 
Pennsylvania,  5893.458,  tenth;  Thos.  A.  Farrcll,  N. 
Y.  A.  C,  5774.2485,  eleventh;  Clarence  E.  Huntley. 
V.  S.  N..  5330.301.  twelfth;  Arthur  S.  Roberts,  Boston 
A.  A.,  5047.535,  thirteenth. 

National  Amateur  Athletic  Union  Junior  Cross 
Country  Run,  held  Nov.  13.  1920,  New  York  City, 
over  Van  Cortlundt  Park  course.  Result,  first  ten: 
Won  by  AV.  Ritola,  Finnish-.Amer.  A.  C,  32m. 
43  l-5s;  A.  Patnsoni,  Haskell  Instltf.te,  33m.  33  2-5s, 
second;  A.  Hulssbosch,  Paulist  A.  C.  33m.  35  4-5s, 
third;  G.  Wiliia.-ns.  St.  Christopher  C,  34m.  3  4-5s, 
fourth;  F.  Tittcrton.  Mohawk  A.  C,  34rQ.  7  l-6s. 
fifth;  H.  C.  Ciithili,  Boston  A.  A.,  34:m.  18  4-5s,  sixth; 
J.  McGuinness,  J^lohawk  A.  C.  34m.  31  4-5s,  seventh; 
F.  Travelena,  Mohawk  A.  C,  34m.  39  l-5s,  eighth: 
F.  Weiten,  Pastime  A.  C,  34m.  47  l-5s,  ninth:  S. 
Weiss,  Mohawk  A.  C,  35m.  6  3-5s,  tenth.  Team 
point  .scores — Mohawk  A.  C,  28;  St.  Christopher 
Club,  59;  Columbia  University,  79;  Morningside 
A.  C,  95;  Finnish-Amer.  A.  C,  96;  Paulist  A.  C,  108. 
NEW  AMERICAN  RECORDS  MADE  DURING 
1920. 
The  following  new  American  records  were  ac- 
cepted at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  A.  A.  U..  iiold  at 
New  Orleans,  La.,  Nov.  15-16:  60-j'ard  dash — 6  2-5s 
(indoors)',  Harold  B.  Lever,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, at  A.  A.  U.  Indoor  Junior  Championships 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  21,  1920.  600-yard  run — Im. 
13  1-53  (indoors) ,  Tom  Campbell.  University  of  Chi- 
cago, at  ludoor  Track  aud  Field  Championships  of 
Central  Association  of  A.  A.  U.  at  the  Coliseum,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  April  12,  1919.  5,000  Metres  Run — 14m 
45s  (outdoors),  Charles  F.  Hunter,  unattached,  at 
Western  Olympic  tryouts,  Pasadena,  Ca!.,  J'.me  26. 
1920.  70- Yard  High  Hurdles — 9  l-5s  (indoors), 
(6  3  ft.  6  in.  hurdles,  10  yards  apart,  10  yards  to  first 
hurdle  and  10  yards  to  finish),  Walter  Smith  Cornell 
University,  at  National  A.  A.  U.  Indoor  Champion- 
ships at  22d  Regiment  Armory,  New  York,  March 
13,  1920.  70-Yard  High  Hurdles — 9  1-53  (indoors), 
(6  3  ft.  6  In.  hurdles,  10  yards  apart,  10  yards  to  first 
hurdle,  10  yards  to  finish),  Everett  F.  Smalley,  Unjv. 
Peimsylvania,  at  National  A.  A.  U.  Junior  Indoor 


Track  and  Field  Champlonsiiips,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
Feb.  21,  1920.  One  Mile  Relay — 3m.  21s.  (indoors), 
All-Buffalo  team  consisting  of  J.  W.  Hanberfleld, 
Walter  F.  Koppish,  Melvln  J.  Sutton  and  Carl  H. 
Brandt,  at  74th  Regiment  A.  A.  Games  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  April  17,  1920.  440-Yard  Hurdles— 54  l-5s, 
(outdoors),  John  K.  Norton,  Olympic  Club  of  San 
Francisco,  at  Western  Olympic  Tryouts,  Pasadena, 
Cal.,  June  26,  1920.(10  hurdles,  3  ft.  high,  40  yards  to 
first  huidle,  40  yards  between  hurdles  and  40  yards  to 
finish.  Javelin  Throw — 197  ft.  5'4  In.,  James  C. 
Lincoln,  Jr.,  New  York  Athletic  Club,  at  the  New 
York  A.  C.  Games  at  Travers  Island,  N.  Y.,  Sept. 
25,  1920.  120-Yard  High  Hurdles— 14  2-53.,  Earl  J. 
Thomp.tion,  Dartmouth  College,  at  Intercollegiate 
A.  A.  A.  A.  ChampionshiDS,  Franklin  Field,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  May  28,  and  29,  1920.  3,000  Metres 
Wslk — 12m.  56  2-53.,  William  Plant,  Morningside 
A.  C,  New  York,  at  Eastern  Olympic  tryouts, 
Franklin  Field,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  26,  1920. 

Junior  Indoor  Track  and   Field   Championships, 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  74th  Infantry  Athletic 
Association,   Buffalo,   N.   Y.,   Feb.  2!,   1920:     300- 
yard   dash — -Won   by   Dan   Caprio,   Knights  of  St. 
Antony,    N.    Y.;   Edward    Farrell,   Todd    Shipyard 
A.  A.,  N.  Y.,  second;   Lewis  R.  Souder,  Syracuse 
Univ..  third;  Skull  Hruitford,  SjTacuse  Univ.,  fourth. 
Time — 32  4-5s.    Running  high  jump — Won  by  John 
F.  Feeney,  Georgetown  Univ..  5  ft.  10  in.;  Earl  Wind- 
hovel,  Meadowbrook  Club,  5  ft.  9  in.,  second;  A.  A. 
Bromet,  MorningsideA.  C,  5  ft.  9  in.,  third.    16-lb. 
shot  put — Won   by  jack   Lichtraan,   Clark  House, 
N.  Y.;  Fred  F.  Foster,  Syracuse  Univ.,  second;  E. 
Ellis,     Syracuse    Univ.,     third;     Earl     Windhovel 
Meadowbrook  Club,  Philadclohia,  .fourth.    Distance 
— 40  ft.  6'A  in.    70-yard  high  hurdle — Won  by  Eve- 
rett F.  Smalley,  Univ.  of  Pa.;  A.  P.  Roberts,  New 
York  A.  C,  second;  James  W.  Reynolds,  Lafayette 
College,   third.     1-000-yard   run — Won  by  Robert 
Crawford,  Lafayette  College;  L.  A.  Bro\vn,  Univ. 
of  Pa.,  second;  Walter  F.  Morton,  Hobart  College, 
third;  Harry  V/igger,  Paulist  A.  C,  fourth.    Time — • 
2m.  19s.     Standing  broad  jump — Won  by  William 
Stulman,  Baltimore,  10  ft.  IK   in.;  Elwood  Buzby 
Meadowbrook  Club,  9  ft.  11  in.,  second;  Leo  Rud- 
nick,  Mohawk  A.  C,  9  ft.  9  in.,  third;  Meivin  J. 
Suttner.   Masten   Park   H.   S.,   9   ft.   7   in.,  fourth. 
6C-yard  dasli — Won  by  Harold  B.  Lever,  Univ.  of 
Pa.;    Frank   Conway.    Morningside   A.   C,   second: 
John  F.  Dwycr,  Hobart  College,  third;  William  H. 
Kill  jr.,  H.  C.  H.  S.,  fourth.     Time — 6  2-5s.    Two- 
mile  run — Won  by  Harry  G.  Helme,  Lafayette  K. 
S.;   Acdy  Craw,   Brook'yn.  A.   A.,  second;  /indrew 
Hisler,  Meadowbrook  Club,  third;  Albert  J.  Hulsa- 
bosch,  Paulist  A.  C,  fourth.     Time — 9  m.  35  2-5s. 
Standing  high  iump — Won  by  Edwin  Haub,  Pitts- 
burgh A.  A.:  Fy.  Bergauiat,  Bronx  Church  House, 
second;  Eaii  Windhovel,  Meadowbrook  Club,  third; 
Leo   Rudnick,    Moiiawk    A.    C,    fourth.      Height — • 
4  ft.  11  in.    600-yard  run — Won  by  T.  V/.  Habber- 
field.  C.  A.  Weed's;  W   D.  Braunstein,  N.  Y.  Univ., 
second;    Elliott   Balestier.   Knights  or   St.   Antony, 
thiid.     Time — -im.   16s.     One-mile  walk — Won  hy 
Herbert   L.   Schuitz,   C.   A.   Weed's;   S.   W.   Cobb, 
C.  A.  Weed's,  second;  M.  Greenberg,  Pastime  A.  C, 
third:   James   A.   Graham   jr.,   unattached,   fourth. 
Time — 7m.    5  4-53.      Medley    relay    race — Won   by 
Penn.  State  College;  Syracuse  Univ.,  second;  Paulist 
A.  C,  third;  C.  A.  Weed's,  fourth.    Time — 8m.  Is. 
Senior   Indoor  Track   and   Field   Championships, 
Held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Union  of  the  United  States  at  the  22d  Regiment 
Armorv,  New  York  City,  March  13,  1920:    Running 
high    jiimp — Won   by    Walter    L.    Whalen,    Boston 
A.  A.'  Egon  Erickson,  Bronx  Church  House,  second; 
Richmond    W.    Landon,    Yale  Univ.,  third;  Harry 
Troup  Rutgers  College,  fourth.    Height — 6  ft.  3Hln. 
Putting  16-lb.  shot — Won  by  Patrick  J.  McDonald. 
New  York  A.  C,  45  ft.  Z'4  in.;  John  Lawler,  Bostou 
A.  A.,  42  ft.   11 H   in.,  second;   Herbert  S.  Elsey, 
Mohawk  A.  C,  42  ft.  10  In.,  third;  W.  F.  Wilkle, 
unattached   41  ft.  &H  in.,  fourth.    Standing  broad 
jump — AVon    by    W.    I.    Reid,    M.    Brown    School, 
Providence.  10  ft.  4  1-8  in.;  J.  C.  Hosklns,  Chicago 
A.  A.,  10  ft.  1  7-8  in.,  second;  Paul  Courtis,  N.  Y. 
Univ..   10  ft.  l\i  in.,  third;  Sam  Kronman,  Clark 
House  A.  A.,   10  ft.   H  In.,  fourth.     60-yard  run— - 
Won  by  Loreu  Murchison,  New  York  A.  C;  Harold 
Lever  Univ.  ol  Pa..,  second;  Peter  White,  unattacneo 
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third;  Frank  Conway,  Morningslde  A.  C,  fourth. 
Time — 6  2-53.  1,000-yard  run — Won  by  Jole  Ray 
Illinois  A,  C;  Harold  C.  Cutbill.  Boston  A.  A., 
second;  Homer  Baker,  Glencoe  A.  C.  third:  T.  J. 
O'Brten,  Yale  Univ  ,  fourth.  Time — 2m.  15  1-53. 
300-yard  run — Won  by  Loren  Murchison,  New  York 
A.  C,  Frank  Couway,  Morningslde  A  C.  second; 
Robert  S.  Maxam,  Univ.  of  Fa.,  third;  James  J. 
O'Brien,  fourth.  Time — 32s.  70-yard  high  hurdle 
— Won  by  Walker  Smith,  Coi-neU  Univ  ,  Everett 

F.  Smalley,  Univ  of  Pa.,  second;  M.  Burke,  Il- 
linois A.  C,  third;  William  Meanix,  Boston  A.  A., 
fourth.  Time — 9  l-5s.  600-yard  run — Wen  by 
Earl  W.  Eby,  Univ.  of  Pa.;  F.  L.  Murrey,  Princeton 
Univ..  .second;  Charles  Shaw,  Columbia  Univ., 
third;  Marvm  R.  Gurtafaon.  Univ.  of  Pa.,  fourth. 
Time — Im.  16  4-53     Two-mile  run — Won  by  Harry 

G.  Helm,  Lafayette  H.  S.,  EuiTalo;  Max  BohlauJ, 
Paulist  A.  C,  second;  R.  McMahon,  Mass.  Inst,  of 
Tech.,  third;  A.  Hisler  jr.,  Meadowbvook  CHib, 
fourth.  Time — 9m.  34  3-5s.  One-mile  walk — Wou 
by  J.  B.  Pearman,  New  York  A.  C;  William  Plant, 
Morningslde  A.  C,  second;  Richard  F.  Remer, 
Amer.  Wallters'  Assn.,  third;  'Wm.  J.  Rolkcr,  New 
York  A.  C.  C,  fourth.  Time— 6m.  39  't-6s.  1  7-8 
medley  rclaj' — Won  by  Illinois  A.  C;  MlUrose 
A  A.,  second;  Lafayette  CoUese,  third;  Penn.  State 
College,  fourth.  Time — 7m.  42  2-5s.  Standing 
high  lump — Won  by  B.  W.  Adams,  New  York  A.  C. 
5  It.  1  in.,  Ted  S.  Clark,  New  York  A.  C,  5  It.  1  In., 
eeoond;  Edward  Berquist,  Bronx  Church  House. 
4  ft.  11  In.,  third;  Sam  Kronman,  Clark  House  A.  A.. 
4  ft.  11  In.,  fourth.  Adams  won  the  jump-off, 
breaking  the  tie  for  first  place,  and  Berquist  won 
the  jump-off.  breaking  the  tie  for  third  place.  Point 
score— iSTew  York  A.  C,  29;  Univ.  of  Pa.,  15;  Bos- 
ton A.  A.,  12;  Morningslde  A.  C,  8;  Illinois  A.  C, 
7;  Cornell,  5;  Moses  Brown  School,  Providence, 
R  I..  5;  Lafayette  H.  S  ,  Buffalo  5,  Bronx  Church 
House,  5;  Millrose  A.  A..  5;  Yale,  3;  Chicago  A.  A., 
3.  Pauilst  A.  C  3;  Princeton.  3,  Lafayette  College, 
3:  Mohawk  A.  C,  2,  Glencoe  A.  C,  2;  N.  Y.  Univ., 
2;  Clark  House,  2;  Mass.  Inst,  of  Tech,  2;  Columbia 
Univ.,  2;  American  Walkers'  Assn.,  2. 

Pentathlon — American  final  Olympic  tryout — 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Lougnlln  Lyceum, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y,.  July  5.  1920:  Won  by  Brutus 
Hamilton,  Univ.  of  Mo.,  17  points;  Robert  Le 
Gendro.  Georgetown  Univ  .  19  points,  second;  Ev- 
erett L.  Bradley,  Univ.  of  Kan..  22  points,  third;  Leon 
Perrine,  Univ.  of  Idaho,  26  points,  fourth;  R.  N. 
Irving.  Univ.  of  Idaho,  30  points,  and  Joseph  L.  Baker , 


Univ.  of  Michigan,  30  points,  tied.  Running  broad 
jump — Won  by  Bradley,  23  ft.;  LeGendre,  22  ft.  8  in., 
second;  Hamilton.  21  ft.  10  in  ,  third;  Helbig,  21  ft. 

I  in.,  fourth;  Perrine  20  ft.  11 H  in.,  fifth;  Baker, 
20  ft.'SH  in.,  sixth;  Shea,  20  ft.  5  In.,  seventh;  Irving. 
20  ft.  4?^  in.,  eighth;  Bartels,  20  ft.  SH  In.,  nhith; 
Clapp.  20  ft.  2  in.,  tenth;  Mlsbach,  20  ft.,  eleventh; 
Bray,  19  ft.  11\4  in.,  twelfth;  Harmer.  19  ft.  10}^ 
in.,  thirteenth;  Dunne,  19  ft.  8  in.,  fourteenth;  Licht- 
man,  19  ft.  5  iu.,  fifteenth;  Masuda,  19  ft.  4  in.,  six- 
teenth; O'Connor.  19  ft.  3  in.,  seventeenth;  Liver- 
sedge,  18  ft.  3  in.,  eighteenth;  Huntley,  18  ft.  8  in.. 
nineteenth;  Hutchinson.  18  ft.,  twentieth;  Guthner 
17  ft.  10)^  in.,  twenty-first;  Fahrney.  17  ft.  8  in.. 
twenty-second;  McLoughlln,  16  ft.  6^  in.,  twenty- 
third.  Throwing  the  javelin — V.'on  by  Liversedge. 
169  ft.  8  In.;  Perrine,  162  ft.  6K  in.,  S'-;coad;  Irving. 
162  ft.  6  in.,  third;  Hamilton,  iGl  ft.  3*^  iu.,  fourth; 
Dunne,  154  ft.  7y,  iu.,  fifth;  Helbig  and  LeGendre 
tied  lor  sixth,  145  ft.  4^  in.;  Clapp,  1.12  ft.  9  In.. 
eighth;  Bray,  141  ft.  2'A  in.,  ninth;  Bartels,  139  ft. 
4}^  in.,  tenth;  Huntley,  138  ft.  11  in.,  eleventh; 
Bradley,  137  ft.  11  iu.,  twelfth;  Masuda,  136  ft.  10 
in.,  thirteenth;  Lichtman,  135  ft.  4^^  iu.,  fourteenth; 
Guthner,   133  ft.  8  In.,  fifteenth;  Fahrney.  132  ft. 

II  In.,  sixteenth;  Harmer,  127  ft.  9  in.,  seventeenth: 
Baker,  117  ft.  9  in.,  eighteenth;  She.a,  113  ft.  9  in., 
nineteenth;  Misbach,  106  ft.,  ivrentieth;  Hutchinson. 
104  ft.  7H  in.,  twenty-first;  O'Connor,  103  ft.  11  in., 
twenty-second;  McLoughlln  fouled  on  three  trials. 
200-metre  run — Hamilton  and  Bradley,  23  3-53., 
tied  for  first;  LeGendre  and  Guthner,  23  3-4s., 
tied  for  third;  Harmer,  24  2-53.,  fifth;  Shea,  Baker, 
Bray  and  Bartels,  24  3-5s.,  tied  for  sixth;  Perrine, 
Clapp,  Helbig  and  Dunne,  24  4-.5s.,  tied  for  tenth; 
Lichtman,  25s..  fourteenth;  Irving  and  Liversedge, 
25  1-53.,  tied  for  fifteenth;  Misbach,  25  2-5s.,  sev- 
enteenth; Masuda,  25  3-53..  eighteenth;  Huntley, 
25  4-5s..  nineteenth;  Fahrney.  27  2-JJB.,  twentieth; 
Hutchinson.  27  3-5s.,  twenty-first.  McLoughlln 
and  O'Connor  did  not  run.  Throwing  the  discus — • 
Wou  by  Clapp.  129  ft.  IH  in.;  Irving,  123  ft.  }^  in., 
second;  Dunne  124  ft.  7H  in.,  third;  Baker,  120 
ft.  9  in.,  fourth;  Bartels,  118  ft.  2H  in.,  fifth;  Ham- 
ilton, 117  ft.  7H  in.,  sixth;  Bradley,  IU  ft.,  seventh; 
Le  Gendre,  105  ft.  116  in.,  eighth;  Bray.  100  ft.  8H 
in.,  ninth;  Perrine,  99  ft.  1  In.,  tenth;  Shea.  92  ft. 
5  In.,  eleventh;  Helbig,  77  ft.,  twelfth.  1,500-metre 
run — Won  by  LeGendre,  5m.  8s.;  Perrine,  5m.  143., 
second;  Bradley,  5m.  14  4-53.,  third;  Hamilton. 
5m.  15  2-5s.,  fourth;  Baker.  5m.  15  3-5s..  fifth; 
Irving.  5m.  15  4-5s.,  sixth. 


WORLD'S 

RUNNING    RECORDS. 

Event. 

Time. 

Holder. 

Nation. 

Date. 

100  yards 

9  3-53 

D.  J.  Kelly 

f  B.  J.  Wefera 

R.  C.  Craig 

1.  D.  F.  Llppincott 

B.  J.  Wefers 

M. W.  Long 

M.  W.  Sheppard 

J.  E.  Meredith 

M.  W.  Sheppard 

T.  P.  Conneff 

N.S.  Taber 

A  Shrubb         

U.  S.  A 

U.  S.  A 

U.  S.  A 

U.  S.  A 

U.  S.  A 

U.  S.  A 

U.  S.  A 

U.S.  A 

U.  S.  A 

U.  S.  A 

U.  S.  A 

Enrland 

June 

May 

May 

May 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

July 

July 

Aug. 

July 

June 

May 

June 

May 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

July 

Sept. 

May 

July 

May 

23.  1906 

220  yards 

21  1-53 

30.  1S96 
28.  1910 

300  yards 

440  yards 

30  3-53 

47  4-5s 

31.  1913 
26.  1896 
29.   1900 

600  yards 

Im.  10  4-5s :. .  . 

14,   1910 

880  yards 

1,000  yards   

Im.  52  1-23 

2m.  12  2-53 

8.  1912 
17.   1910 

1,320  yards 

1  mile 

3m.    2  4-53 

4m.  12  3-53 

21.  1895 
16,   1915 

2  miles 

9m.    9  3-03 

11.   1904 

3  miles 

14m.  17  3-53 

A.  Shrubb 

England 

England 

England 

England 

England 

England 

England 

England 

England 

England 

England 

France 

England 

21,   1903 

4  miles 

19m.  23  2-53 

A.  Shrubb     

13.   1904 

5  miles 

24m.  33  2-5s 

A .  Shrubb 

12.   1904 

6  miles 

29m.  59  2-53 

A.  Shrubb 

6.   1904 

7  miles 

35m.    4  3-53 

A.  Shrubb 

5,   1904 

8  miles 

40m.  163 

45m.  27  3-53 

50m.  40  3-5s   

\   Shrubb 

5,   1904 

9  miles 

A   Shrubb     

5,   1904 

10  miles. 

A   Slirubb          

5,   1904 

lo  miles 

Ih.  20m.  4  2-53 

F.  Appleby 

21,  1902 

20  miles 

Ih.  51m.  54s 

22,   1894 

25  miles 

2h.  29m.  29  "i-bs 

H.  Green , . 

12,   1913 

One  hour . 

11  miles  1.442  yards 

20  miles  952  yards 

J  Boiiin  ....        

6,   1913 

Two  hours 

11.  Green 

12.   1913 

WORLD'S  HURDLE 

RECORDS  (10  Hurdles). 

Event. 

Time. 

Holder. 

Nation. 

Date. 

120  yards  (hurdles  3  ft.  6  In.  high) 

220  yards  (hurdles  2  ft.  6  in.  high) 

440  yards  (hurdles  3  ft.  high) 

153.  .. . 
23  3-53. 
56  4-5S. 

F.  C.  Smithson 

/  A.  Kraenzleln 

\  J.  I.  Wendell 

G.  R.  L,  Anderson 

U.  S.  A 

U.  S.  A 

U.  S.  A 

England 

July    25,   1908 
Mav   2<?,   1S98 
May   31,  1913 
July    16,  1910 
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MOTORCYCLE    RECORDS. 

OFFICIAL   STRAIGHTAWAY    WORLD    MOTORCYCLE   RECORDS. 
Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  April  14-15,  1920. 
Kilometre. 


Motor. 

RIDER. 

Clfss. 

Time. 

Miles 

Per 

Hour. 

M.  H.  P. 

Faster  Than 

Pre  v.  Rec, 

61  cu.  In.  8-valve 

Walker 

Pro 

Am 

Pro 

Am 

Pro 

Am 

19.32 
21.43 
21.15 
22.85 
25.08 
28.71 

115.79 

104.40 

105.78 

97.90 

89.19 

77.92 

12.02 

61  cu  in.  8-valve 

McBride 

5.31 

61  cu.  in.  stock 

Walker 

2.93 

McBride 

* 

30.50  cu.  in.  4-vaIve 

Walker 

9.09 

30.50  cu.  in.  4-valve 

McBride 

* 

One  Mile. 


fil  pu  in   8-vaIve 

Walker 

Pro 

Am 

Pro 

Am 

Pro 

Am 

31.53 
34.C3 
34.20 
36.27 
4.0.98 
45.88 

114.17 

103.95 

10^.26 

99.25 

87.84 

7S.46 

10.99 

61  cu.  In.  8-valve 

McBride 

4.04 

61  €u  In  stock ' 

Walker 

6.20 

61  cu  in.  stock 

McBride 

• 

30  50  cu  in  4-valve 

V/alker 

7.29 

30.50  cu.  In.  4-\'alve 

McBvide 

• 

Two  Miles. 


Walker 

Pro 

Am 

Pro 

Am 

Pro 

Am 

1.04.45 
1.11.19 
1.09.71 
1.12.87 
1.23.03 
1.32.25 

111.71 

101.13 

103.28 

98.80 

86.71 

78.04 

11.03 

McBride 

2.00 

Walker 

7.88 

McBride 

•  . 

30.50  cu.  in.  4-valve 

Walker 

7.89 

30.50  cu.  In.  4-valve 

McBride 

• 

FIVE  Miles. 

Walker 

Pro 

Am 

Pro 

Am 

Pro 

Am 

2.45.62 
2.59.67 
3.04.70 
3.09.31 
3.30.11 
3.51.68 

108.71 

100.18 

97.45 

95.08 

85.66 

•  77.69 

8.65 

McBride 

1.42 

fil  CU  in   stock 

Walker 

2.34 

fil  c\i  in   Rt.ock          ...a. 

McBride 

• 

30  fiO  CU   in   4-va,Ive 

Walker 

9.25 

30.50  cu.  In.  4-valve 

McBride 

♦ 

INTERNATIONAL  BOTH  WAY  RECORDS. 


Made  by  Walker  both  ways  of  course. 

Times  averaged. 

Kilomfitre 

61  cu.  in.  8-valve 

21.60 
27.21 
34.70 

103.56 

6.32 

30.50  cu.  in.  4-valve 

82.21 
103.74 

61  cu.  In.  8-valve 

6.68 

One  mile 

30.50  cu.  in.  4-valve 

43.86 

82.08 

♦Indicates  no  previous  record  established.    All  records  made  on  Indian  rantorcycle. 
OFFICIAL    WORLD    MOTORCYCLE    TRACK    RECORDS. 
(1  Mile  to  5  Miles  incUiaivi- ) 


Distance. 

Time. 

Rider. 

M-achine. 

Place. 

1        I->a.tP. 

1  mile 

.36 
1.12  4-5 
3.  6  4-5 

Lee  Humiston 

Excelsior 

Excelsior 

Excelsior 

Loa  -Angeles... 
Los  A  ageles. . . 
Los  .Angeles.. . 

.  .|l>c.  30,  1912 

Lee  Humiston 

..iDc-u.  m  1912 

5  miles 

Lee  Humiston 

.  .IDec.  30,  1912 

OFFICIAL   WORLD   MOTORCYCLE   RECORDS. 


Distance. 

Time. 

Rider. 

Machine. 

Place. 

Date. 

10  miles 

25  miles 

60  miles 

100  milT*a 

6.18 

16.27 

32.57  2-5 

1.07.43 

2.26.48 

3.30.20 

6.59.15 

16.14.15 

Lee  Humiston 

Excelsior 

Indian 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Sheepshead  Bay.. 

Chicago 

Dodge  City,  Kan . 
Chicago 

Dec.  30,  1912 

May  17,  1912 

Ray  Weishear 

Harley-Davidson . 
Harley-Davidson . 
Harley-Davidson . 

Excelsior 

Indian 

Oct.   11,  19J9 

Otto  Wallker 

Sept.  12,  1915 

200  miles 

300  miles 

600  miles 

1,000  miles 

Maldwyn  Jones 

July      5,1920 
.Sept.  12,  1915 

E .  G   Baker 

Cincinnati 

Cincinnati 

Aug.  14,  1917 

E.  G.  Baker 

Indian 

Aug.  15,  1917 

NATIONAL   ROAD   RECORDS. 


Distance. 


Mileage. 


Denver-Chicago 

Grand  Rapids-Mackinaw  City . 

IjOS  Angclos-Sau  Diego 

Los  Angeles-BakersfSeld 

Los  Angeles-Needles,  Ariz 

Los  Angeles-San  Diego 

Phoenix,  Ariz.-San  Diego 

San  Francisco-Mantaka 

San  Francisco-Fresno 

San  Franclsco-Los  Angeles. . . . 

Blaine-Mexico 

Blaine-Mexlco 

Los  Angelea-New  York 


1,260 

586 

132 

126 

300 

132 

394 

120 

221 

414 

1,655 

1,714 

3,296 


Time. 


47h.  55m. . . . 

21h.  34m 

2h.  26m 

3h.  7m 

8h.  58m 

2h.  7m 

12h.  28m 

144m 

233m 

llh.  11m 

51h.  4m 

65h.  53m 

7d.  leu.  16m 


Rider. 


"Hap"  Scherer. . . 
Howard  Ferguson 

Roy  Artley 

Wells  Bennett 

Alan  T.  BedoU.  . . 

Roy  Artley 

Roy  Artley 

Roy  Artley 

Roy  Artley 

Wells  Bennett 

Wells  Bennett 

E.  G.  Baker 

AlanT.  Bedell. .. 


Machine. 


H.-D.  Sport 

Indian  Sidecar.  .  . 
Indian  Sidecar.  . , 
Excelsior  Sidecar. 
Henderson  Solo... 

Indian  Solo 

Indian  Solo 

Indian  Solo 

Indian  Solo 

Excelsior  Sidecar . 
Excelsior  Solo.. .  , 
Indian  Sidecar .  . 
Henderson  Solo .  . 


Date. 


Sept.  18, 
Sspt.  26, 
May  13, 
Feb.  12, 
April  18, 
Oct.  11, 
May  7, 
Oct.  31, 
Oct.  31, 
Mar.  4, 
Aug.  24, 
July  29, 
June  13, 


1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1919 
1919 
1920 
1920 
1919 
1917 
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RECORDS  BY   HOURS. 


Time. 


1  hour. . . 

2  hours.. 

3  hours. . 

4  hours. . 

5  hours. . 

6  hours. . 

7  hours   . 

8  hours. . 

9  hours. . 

10  hours 

11  hours. 

12  hours. 

13  hours 

14  hours. 

15  hours. 

16  hours. 
1.7  hours. 

18  ho;irs. 

19  hours. 

20  liours. 

21  hours. 

22  hours. 

23  hours. 

24  hours. 


Distance 


88m.  350  yds.... 
134m.  880  yds... 
197m  1271yds.. 
254m.  1638  yds.. 

310m 

373m  1725  yds. . 
333m.  1174  yds.. 
388m.  1174  yds.. 

4-llm 

482m 

512m 

821  !im 

585m 

641m.  587  yds  . . 
677m.  587  yds... 

730m 

767m.  5S7  yds... 
812m.  587  yds... 
SS2m.  587  yds... 

9Ilm 

945m.  587  yds.. . 
98om.  1174  yds.. 
103'')m.  1174  yds. 
1534  ?im 


Rider. 


Lee  Humiston. . . 
Morty  Graves. . . 
A.  J.  Moorhouse 
C.  B.  Franl^Iin. . 
C.  B.  Franlflin.  . 
C.  B.  Franlvlln. . 
C.  Gustavsou.  .  . 
C.  Gustav.son .  . . 
C.  Gustavson .  . . 
Ohas.  Spencer. . . 
Chas.  Spencer. . . 

E   G.  Baker 

Chas.  Spencer. . . 
Chas.  Spencer. .  . 
Chas  Snencor. . . 
Chas  Spencer. . . 
Clias.  Spencer. .  . 
Chas  Spencer. . . 
Chas.  Spencer. . . 
Chas.  Spencer. . . 
Chas.  Spencer. . . 
Chas.  Spencer. . . 
Chas.  Spencer. . . 
E.  G.  Baker 


Machine. 


Excelsior . 
Indian.  . . 
Indian.  . . 
Indian.  . . 
Indian. . . 
Indian .  .  . 
Indian .  .  . 
Indian .  .  . 
Indian.  .  . 
Indian.  .  . 
Indian .  . . 
Indian.  . . 
Indian.  .  . 
Indian.  .  . 
Indian.  . . 
Indian .  .  . 
Indian.  .  . 
Indian.  .  . 
Indian.  .  . 
Indian.  .  . 
Indian .  .  . 
Indian.  .  . 
Indian.  .  . 
Indian .  .  . 


Place. 


Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

England 

England 

England 

England 

Springfield,  Mass . 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
.Springfield,  Mass. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.. 


Date. 


Jan.  7, 
July  18, 
April  18, 
June  20, 
June  20, 
June  20, 
Oct.  1. 
Oct.  2, 
Oct.  2, 
Oct.  2, 
Oct.  2, 
Aug.  14, 
Oct.  2, 
Oct.  2, 
Oct.  2, 
Oct.  2, 
Oct.  2, 
Oct.  2, 
Oct,     " 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Aug.  15, 


1913 
1909 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1917 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1917 


OFFICIAL    WORLD    MOTORCYCLE    ROAD   RECORDS. 


Distance. 

Time. 

Rider. 

Machine. 

Place. 

Date. 

1  mile 

.35 
3.15  2-5 
21.56 
40    1 
1.22.11.98 
2.48.37  12 
5.  2.32 
9.58 
21    3 

Jack  Booth 

Indian 

Australia 

Portland,  Ore 

Savanna,h,  Ga 

Savannah,  Ga 

Marion,  Ind 

Marion,  Ind 

Savannah,  Ga. , . . 

Australia 

Australia 

Oct.     7,  1916 

5  miles , . 

Ray  Creviston 

Indian 

Mar  23,  1919 

25  miles 

L.  G.  Buckner 

Indian 

April  26,  1920 
April  26.  1920 

60  miles 

Gene  Walker 

Indian 

100  miles 

Albert  Burns 

Indian 

Sept.    6,  1920 

200  miles 

Ray  Weishaar 

H-D 

Sept.  6,  1920 
Nov  26,  1914 

300  miies 

Lee  Taylor 

Indian 

500  miles 

E.  G.  Baker 

Indian 

Feb.,        1916 

1,000  mi:eK 

E.  G   Baker 

Indian 

Feb..        1916 

WORLD    MOTORCYCLE    ROAD   RECORDS   By    HOURS. 


Time. 

Distance. 

Rider. 

Machine. 

Place. 

Date. 

3  hours .... 

103  miies 

215  miles 

266  miles 

31G  miles 

57!)  miles 

876  miles 

l.i.Vili  miles.  .  . 

E.  G.  Baker 

Indian 

Australia 

Australia 

Australia 

Australia 

Australia 

.Australia 

Australia 

Feb.,        1916 

E.  G.  Baker 

iQf'ian 

Feb.,        1916 

E   G.  Baker 

Indian 

Feb.,        1916 

6  hour.s .... 

E.  G.  Baker 

Indian 

Feb.,         1916 

H.  A.  Parsous 

Indian 

Aug.  27,  1920 

E.  G.  Baker 

Indian 

Feb.,         1916 

24  hours. .  . 

H.  A.  Pai'tions 

Indian 

Aug.  27,  1920 

AMERICAN  J.IILE  DIRT  TRACK  RECORDS. 


Distance. 

Time. 

Rider. 

Maelilne. 

Place. 

Date. 

1  mi's 

.45  2-5 
.       .01.38  4-5 
.        .02.25 
.       .07.43  2-5 
.       .19.24  2-5 
.1      .40.113-5 
.1   1.28.06  2-5 

O^ne  Walker      

Indian 

Cleveland  Ohio.  . 
Detroit,  Mich.. .  . 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Philadelphia,  Pa. . 
Cleveland,  Ohio. . 
Pottstown,  Pa... . 
Detroit,  Mich. .  .  . 

Sept.  19,  1920 

2  miles 

/  'bert  Burns 

llarley-  Davidson . 

Indian 

Indian 

Harley-Davidson . 
Indian 

Sept.    7,  1919 

5  miles 

Nemo  Lancaster 

Gene  Walker 

Fred  Ludlow 

Sept.  13,  1919 

10  miles 

25  miles 

July  19,  1920 
Sept.  19,  1920 

July     4,  1919 

100  miles 

Jim  Davis 

Indian 

June  13,  1915 

NATIONAL    CHAMPIONSHIPS,    1920. 


Distance — Class. 


1  mile  (61  cu.  in,) 

1  mile  (30. .50  cu.  in.).. 

1  miie  (sidecar) 

2  mile  (61  cu.  in.) 

2  mile  (30.50  cu.  in.).. 

2  mile  (sidecar) 

5  mile  (61  ci;.  in.) . . . . 
5  mile  (30  50  cu.  in.).. 

5  mile  (sidecar) 

10  mile  (Gl  cu.  in.).  .  . 
10  mile  (30.50  cu.  in.). 

10  mile  (sidecar) 

25  mile  (61  cu.  In.) . . . 
25  mile  (30.50  cu.  In.). 

25  mile  (sidecar) 

25  mile  (road  race) . . . 
50  mile  (road  race) . . . 
200  mile  (road  race) . . 
300  mile  (61  cu.  in.) . , 


.45  2-5 
1.06 

1.13  3-5 
1.40 

2.14  3-5 

1.49  1-5 

3.50  4-5 
6.02 
5.01 
8.03  2-5 

11.25 

10.54 

18.32 

27  00  4-5 

25.34 

21.56 

40.01 

48.37.12 

,40.04  1-5 


Rider. 


Gene  Walker 

Gene  Walker 

Lester  Foote 

Gene  Walker 

Gene  Walker 

Jiggs  Price 

Gene  Walker 

Albert  Burns 

Floyd  Clymer 

Ralph  Hepburn .... 

Gene  Walker 

S.  J.  Riddle 

Albert  Burns 

Don  Marks 

F.  H.  Dreyer 

Leonard  Buckner..  . 

Gene  Walker 

Ray  Weisnaar 

Jim  Davis 


Machine. 


Indian.. 
Indian. 
H-D... 
Indian . 
Indian. 
H-D... 
Indian . 
Indian. 
Indian. 
H-D..  . 
Indian. 
Indian. 
Indian. 
Indian. 
Indian. 
Indian . 
Indian. 
H-D.  .  . 
H-D... 


Place. 


Cleveland,  Ohio.  . 

Akron,  Ohio 

Greeley   Col 

Rockford,  111 

Akron,  Ohio 

Readville,  Mass.  . 
RcadviUe,  Mass.  . 
Grand  Junction. .. 

Denver,  Col 

Readville,  Mass. . 

Greeley,  Col 

Pottstown,  Pa..  . . 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. . 
South  Bend,  Ind. . 
Philadelphia,  Pa. . 
Savannah,  Ga. . . . 
Savannah,  Ga . . . . 

Marion,  Ind 

Dodge  City,  Kan. 


Date. 


Sept.  19, 
Aug.  1, 
Sept.  17, 
July  25, 
Aug.  1, 
Oct.  23, 
Oct.  23. 
June  6, 
July  25. 
Oct.  23, 
May  31, 
May  31, 
Jan.  11, 
July  11. 
June  19, 
April  26. 
April  26. 
Sept.  6. 
July     5, 


1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 


Sporti'iig  Records — Bicycling. 
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BICYCLING. 

(Compiled  by  Richard  F.  Kelsey,  Chairman  Board  of  Control  National  Cycling  Association.) 
PROFESSIONAL   COMPETITION— UNPAGED   RECORDS. 


Dls. 

M. 

Time. 

Holder. 

Place. 

Date. 

Dis 

M. 

Time. 

Holder. 

Place. 

Date. 

'h 

*1 

•2 
3 

0.27  2-5 
0.36  3-5 
0.53 
1.10  4-5 
1.21 
1.45 
3.38  1-5 
5.35  3-5 

F.L.Kramer. 
F.  L.  Kramer. 
F.  L.  Kramer . 
Alfred  Grenda 
F.  L.  Kramer . 
R.McNamara 
A.J.Clarke.  . 
Ivor  Laweon. . 

Newark .... 
Newark .... 
Newark .... 
Newark .... 
Salt  Lake  Cy 
Newark .... 
Salt  Lake  Cy 
Salt  Lake  Cy 

July  4,  1915 
May23,  1915 
July  4,  1917 
Aug. 11,1915 
July  5,  1907 
Sep.  17,  1916 
Aug.  2,  1910 
July  25,  1906 

4 
5 
10 
15 
20 
25 
50 

7.42  2-5 

9.30 
20.07  1-5 
31.28  2-5 
42.23  2-5 
53.38  2-5 

1.49  4-5 

Wm.Hanley.. 
R.McNamara 
R.McNamara 
R.McNamara 
P.  Drobach... 
R.McNamara 
Alfred  GouUet 

Newark .... 
Newark  .... 
Newark .... 
Newark .... 
Newark .... 
Newark .... 
Newark .... 

July  7,  1915 
July  23, 1919 
Aug. 16,  1916 
Aug.20,  1916 
.\ug.  8,  1917 
Sep.  22,  1915 
Aug.l9,  1920 

♦Made  in  handicap. 

A  handicap  record  from  scratch  is  recognized  as  competition  record  if  the  time  made  is  better  than  hss 
teen  made  in  any  scratch  race  of  the  same  distance.  One  hour,  28  miles  19  yards,  W.  I-ledspeth.  Dayton, 
Ohio,  July  31,  1902. 

PROFESSIONAL  TANDEM   COMPETITION— UNPAGED. 


1 

•2 


1.40  4-5lGrenda-Walker  Vailsburg . 
3.35      iGrenda-Walker  Vailsburg., 


Sept. 
Aug. 


1914 
1914 


5.19 
9.44 


Grenda-Hill Newark ....  i  June  9,  1914 

Chapman-Laweon  Salt  Lake  Cy  I  July  3,  1901 


•Made  In  handicap. 

PROFESSIONAL   AGAINST  TIME— UNPAGED    RECORDS. 


Dis 

Ml. 

Time. 

Holder. 

Place. 

Date. 

Dis 

Ml. 

3 
4 
5 
10 
15 
20 
25 

Time. 

Holder. 

Place. 

Date. 

1-6 
2 

0.15  2-5 
0.23  4-5 
0.33 
0.50  2-5 
1.11  1-5 
1.213-5 
1.51 
4.01  3-5 

Al.  Krebs.... 
Ivor  Lawson. . 
A.J.Clarke.  . 
A.J.Clarke.. 
Alfred  Goullet 
Alfred  Goullet 
Alfred  Goullet 
E.  A.  Pye 

Salt  Lake  Cy 
Salt  Lake  Cy 
Salt  Lake  Cy 

Saltair 

Salt  Lake  Cy 
Salt  Lake  Cy 
Salt  Lake  Cy 
Salt  Lake  Cy 

July  4,  1911 
July  4,  1906 
July  24, 1912 
Aug.24, 1908 
Junen,  1913 
July  1,  1913 
July  1,  1912 
Aug.28,  1910 

6.09  1-5 
8.34  3-5 

10.33 

23.09  2-5 

35.03 

47.08  2-5 

59.13  2-5 

E.  A.Pye 

S.Williams... 
S.  Williamu. . . 
V,'.  Hamilton. 
W.  .flamilton. 
^V.  Hamilton. 
W.  Hamilton. 

Salt  Lake  Cy 
Salt  Lake  Cv 
Salt  Lake  Cy 
Deuver,  Col 
Denver,  Col 
Denver,  Col 
Denvei-,  Col 

Aug.28,  1910 
July  30, 1909 
July  30, 1909 
J'lly  9,  1898 
■ruly  9,  1898 
July  9,  18D8 
July  9,  1898 

1  hour,  25  miles  600  yards,  W.  W.  Hamilton,  Denver,  July  9,  1898. 

PROFESSIONAL   AGAINST   TIME— MOTOR-PACED   RECORDS. 


Dia 
Ml. 

Time. 

Holder. 

Place. 

Date. 

Dis 
Ml. 

Time. 

Holder. 

Place. 

Date. 

1 

2 
3 

0.18  4-5 
0.27  4-5 
0.37  3-5 
0.55 
1.04  1-5 
2.09  4-5 
3  13?-5 

S.  H.  Wilcox. . 
J.  S.  Johnson'. 
S.H.Wilcox  . 
Ray  Duer... . 
Menus  Bedell. 
Ray  Duer .... 
Menus  Bedell 

Salt  Lake  Cy 
Nashville. .. 
Salt  Lalte  Cy 
Salt  Lake  Cy 
Philadelphia 
Los  Angeles . 
Philadelphia 

JunelS,  1913 
Oct  29,  1896 
June  8,  1913 
Aug.28, 1910 
June30,  1917 
Jime27, 1909 
JuneSO,  1917 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

4.16  4-5 
5.18  3-5 
6.::8  1-5 
7.33  3-5 
8.38  1-5 
9.45  4-5 
10.59  3-5 

Menus  Bedell. 
Menus  Bedell. 
Ray  Duer... 
Ray  Duer.... 
Ray  Duer... . 

Ray  Duer 

Menus  Bedell 

Philaflsli)iiiaiJune30, 1917 
PlliJar;el|)ii,iaiJUDO30,  1917 
Los  Angeles  .!juue27,  1909 
Los  Aag.'lee  .l.iune27,  1909 
LosAngel'-S.  .June27,1909 
Lo3  Angeles .  June27, 1909 
Pi;i!uuei^>lu.'^.l-Juiy  7,1917 

On  June  3,  1910,  George  liranier,  paced  by  an  automobile,  roiie  a  mile  in  58s 
ordromc — a  1-mile  circular  Uo^rd  track 


Motordromc- 


on  the  Lo3  Acseies  (Cal.) 


PROFESSIONAL   MOTOR-PACED  RECORDS   IN   COMPETITION. 


Dis 

M. 

1 

2 
3 
4 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


Time. 


Holder. 


Place. 


Date. 


1.09  1-5 
2.19 
3.31  3-5 
4.43 
4.43 
5.51 
?.00  1 
8.07  3-5 
9.14  1-5 
10.22 

11.29  1 
U.ZO  1-5 
13.43 

14.50  2-5 
15.57  1-5 
17.03  2-5 
18.10  3-5 
19  17  2-5 
20.24  1-5 

21.30  4- 
22.37  3 
23.44  3 

24.51  4-5 
25.59 
27.07  3-5 
28.15  1-5 


Hugh  Mcl-ean  Chas.Idv.Pl:  Aus.27, 1903 
HughMcLeaulChas.Riv.Pk  .Auk.27,  1903 
James  Moran  .iCh.is.Rlv.Pk  june28, 1904 
TT  /-,„..! — ,1  chas.R'.v.Pk  fiept.  1.  1903 
Chas.Riv.Pk  May31  1904 
Chas.Riv.Pk  MaySl,  1904 
Chao.Riv.Pk  May31.  1904 
Chas.Hiv.Pk  May31.  1904 
Ch.ns.Rlv.Pk  May31.  1904 
Chas.Riv.Pk  May31,  1904 
Chas.Riv.Pk  Mw31.  li'04 
Chns.Riv  Pk  Mt,y31.  1904 
h.ns.Hiv.Pk  Mav31,  1004 
ChnS.Uiv.Pk  May31.  1304 
Cii.-.s.Riv.Pk  :\Iay31.  1904 
Chiis  Riv.Pk  Iviay31, 1904 
Clws.Riv.Pk  May31.  1904 
Chas.Riv.Pk  May31, 1904 
Ch.os  Riv.Pk  May3!,  1904 
Chns.Riv.Pk  MayU,  1901 
Chas.Riv.Pk  Mav31, 1904 
Chas.Riv.Pk  May31, 1904 
Chas.Riv.Pk  MaySl 
Chas.Riv.Pk  May31 
Chas.Riv.Pk  MaySl 


H.  Caidwcil . 

R.A.Waithoui- 

R.A.WaItl;our 

R.A.Waltliouv 

R.A.V/altliour 

R.A.^S^altliour 

R.A.WalUiour 

R.A.WaUhour 

R.A.Waithoui 

R.A.AValthoiu- 

R.A.WaltliOiu- 

R.A.Waltlioiu- 

R.A.Walthour 

R.A.Walthour 

R.A.Walthour 

R.A.V/althour 

R.A.Waltiiour 

R.A.Walthour 

R.A  Walthour 

R.A.Walthour 

R.A.Walthour 

R.A.Walthour 

R.A.Walthour 


Dial 
M. 


Chas.Riv.Pk'MaySl. 


1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 


26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
3! 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
43 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
100 


Time. 


Holder. 


29.22  3-5 1  R.A.Walthour 


30.30  1-5 
31.37  2-5 
32.48 
33.52  3-5 
36.26 
37.37  1-5 
38.4S  4"5 
39.57  3-5 
41.07  ,3-5 
42.18  1-5 
43.28  1-5 
44.39  1-5 

45.49  2-5 
47.00 
48.10  4-5 
49.21  1-5 

50.31  1-5 
51.41  1-5 

52.50  4-5 
54.23  4-0 
55.49  3-5 
57.21  1-5 
58.43  1-5 
59.59 

2.48.11  4-5 


R.A.Walthour 
R.A.Waltiiour 
R.A.Walthour 
R.A.Walthour 
H.  Caldwell. . 
H.  Caldwell. . 
H.  Caldwell .  . 
H.  Caldwell.  . 
H.  Ca'dTvroll.  . 
H.  Caldwell.  . 
H.  Caldwell.  . 
H.  Caldwell .  . 
H.  Caldwell.  . 
H.  Caldwell.  . 
H.  Caldwell . . 
H.  Caldwell.  . 
H.  Caldwell.  . 
H.  Caldwell .  . 

Caldwell .  . 

Caldwell .  . 

Caldwell . . 

Caldwell .  , 

Caldwell .  , 

Caldwell.  . 

Caldwell. 


Place. 


H. 
H. 
H. 
H. 
H. 
H. 
H. 


Chas.Uii'. 

Chas.l?lv. 

Chas  .=:?,! V. 

Choy.P.iv. 

ChaD  Ri-,-. 

Chr.B.ra\' 

Chas.Ri'. 

Chas.R'vf. 

Chao.Riv 

Chas  Ri" 

Ch.is.Riv 

Cliaa.Hiv. 

Chs8T?i\' 

Clws.Riv 

Chas.Riv 

Chas.Riv 

Cbaa.Riv 

Chas.Riv 

Chas.Riv 

Chas.Ri 

Chas.Riv 

Chas.Riv 

Chas  Riv 

Chas.Riv 

Chas.Riv 

I  Revere,  N: 


Pk 
.Pk 

i'l: 
Pk 
Pk 
TV 


Date 


J/aySl,  1904 
May31, 1904 
May3l,  1904 
May31,  1904 
May31,  1904 
Sept.  i,  1903 
Sept.  1, 1903 
Sept.  1, 1903 
Sept.  1, 1903 
Sent.  1, 1903 
Sept.  1. 1903 
Sept.  1,  1903 
.  Sept.  1, 1903 
PliiSept.  1,  1903 
rk  Sept.  1. 1903 
PklSept.l.  1903 


U 
Pk 
Pk 
.Fk 
.I'k 
Pk 
.Pk 
Pk 


jept.  1, 1903 
Sept.  1. 1903 
Sept.  1. 1903 
Sept.  1,  1903 
Sept.  1, 1903 
Sept.  1, 1903 
Sept.  1, 1903 
Sept.  1, 1903 


.Pkl,Sept.  1, 1903 
clas.lSept.  8, 1904 


Fastest  mile  In  competition,  1.06  X-6,  B.  A.  Walthour.  CJiarles  River  Park,  Mass.,  May  3i.  1904. 
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N.    C.    A.    PROFESSIONAL   SPRINT    CHAMPIONSHIPS.    1920. 


Name. 


Arthur  Spencer. . . . 

Ray  Eaton 

Frank  L.  Kramer. . 
Willie  Spencer 


1st. 

2d. 

3(i. 

4th. 

Total 
PCS. 

8 

1 

0 

0 

43 

0 

1 

7 

0 

17 

0 

4 

1 

2 

16 

1 

1 

0 

4 

12 

NAMEjj 


Alfred  Goullet 

Edward  Madden. 

Harry  Kaiser 

R.  J.  McNamara. 


1st. 


0 
0 
0 
0 


,2d. 


3d. 


4th. 


Total 
Pts. 


4 
3 
3 
1 


Firsts  count  5  points;  seconds,  3  points;  thirds,  2  points;  fourths,   1  point. 

Middle  Distance  Sprint  Championships — July  17,  Ncwarl<  Velodrome,  25  mile,  Frank  L.  Kramer. 
Aug.  19,  Newark  Velodrome,  50-mlle,  Alfred  Goullet. 

MOTOR-PACED    COMPETITION— PROFESSIONAL — 1920. 


Name. 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

4th. 

Total 
Pts. 

Name. 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

4th. 

Total 
Pts. 

George  Wiley 

Clarence  Carmen .  .  . 

Vincent  Madona 

George  Chapman* .  . 
Daniel  Lnvalade. . . . 
Frank  Corry 

17 

16 

18 

10 

5 

5 

6 

4 

20 
14 
8 
10 
8 
9 
6 
7 

6 
6 
6 
10- 
8 
6 
3 
6 

0 
5 
4 
9 
4 
1 
4 
4 

157 

139 

130 

109 

69 

65 

58 

57 

Menus  Bedell** .... 
Percy  Lawrence.'.  .  . 
Leon  Vander  Stuyft. 
Charles  Turville,  Ji. 

Frank  Keenan 

Fred  Hill 

6 
2 
5 
1 
2 
0 
0 
0 

3 

7 
1 
3 
1 
1 
3 
1 

2 
6 
6 
0 
0 
3 
0 
2 

3 
2 
5 
0 
0 
2 
1 
2 

46 
45 
41 
14 
13 
11 

Leon  Didier 

G.  Columbatto 

Elmer  Collins 

Oscar  Eeg 

10 
9  ■ 

George  Chapman  won  the  race  at  Revere  Beach,  Mass.,  that  carried  with  it  the  American  professional 
paced  title  for  the  year. 

Menus  Bedell  won  a  race  at  Point  Breeze  Velodrome,  Philadelphia,  that  was  called  the  American  Cham- 
pionship, but  Chapman  is  conceded  the  title  for  the  year. 

Firsts,  6  points;  seconds,  3  points;  thirds,  2  points;  fourths,  1  point. 


N.    C. 

A.   AMATEUR   CHAMPIONSHIPS.    1920. 

Name. 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

4th. 

Total 
Pts. 

Name. 

Ist. 

2d. 

3d. 

4th. 

Total 
Pts. 

Fred  Taylor 

Anthony  Young .... 

C.  Dotterweich 

William  Beck 

E.  C.  Bendt 

2 
2 
2 

? 

2 
2 
1 
0 
1 

2 
1 

1 
2 
0 

0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

20 

18 

15 

5 

4 

Michael  DeOrio.  .  .. 
Lawrence  Seuff ert . . . 

Harry  Horan 

C.  Hambacher 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

First  counts  5  points;  seconds,  3  points;  thirds,  2  points;  fourths,  1  point. 

Championships  at  various  distances — '4  mile,  C.  Dotterweich:  14  mile,  Anthony  Young;  H  mile, 
C.  Dotterweich;  1  mile,  Fred  Taylor;  2  mile,  Anthony  Young;  5  mile,  Fred  Taylor. 

OLYMPIC  CYCLING  CONTESTS. 
At  the  Vv'^orld's  Championship  Meet  held  at  Antwerp,  Belgium,  Aug.  7-8,  1920,  the  first  since  tho  oonotu- 
slon  of  the  Worid  Y>'or  R.  E   Spears  of  Australia  won  the  World's  Professional  Sprint  Championship.    M.  P. 
Pesters  of  flcii.n.d  won  the  World's  Amateur  Sprint  Championship.    Geoi-gc  Seres  of  France  won  the  World's 
Professional  Motor-Paced  Championship.  / 

"  Iuimcdiat( ;..  io'.'.Q'T'ing  the  World's  Meet  the  cycling  events  connected  with  the  Olympic  Games  were 
run  at  Antwc-ri.  They  resulted  cs  follows:  All  a.Ki;>teiif  '■oiitests,  1.000  metres — M.  P.  Peeters,  Holland: 
2,000  metres,  tandem-Ryan  and  Lance,  England:  4,000-metre  team  pursuit — Italy.  Aug.  10 — Fifty 
kilometres,  Henry  George,  Belgium.  Aug.  12,  175  kilometre  road  race,  teams  of  four  for  each  country. 
Order  of  finish — France,  Sweden.  Belgium,  Denmark,  Italy.  Holland.  United  States,  Norway,  Czecho- 

Paui  Guignard  holds  the  lOU-kllomctre  paced  record,  made  at  Muulcli.Sept.  15,  1909,  In  the  time  of  59m. 
Is.  Guignard  also  holds  the  one-hour  professional  paced  record,  made  the  same  time  and  place,  of  63  miles 
189.8  yards.  At  Munich,  Guignard,  on  July  23,  1909,  rode  31  miles  1,198  yards  in  the  half-hour  (a  record). 
The  amateur  1-hour  motor-paced  record  is  56  miles  1,128  yards,  and  was  made  by  Francois  Cuzin  at  Munich, 
Sept.  30,  1909.  Cuzin  completed  100  Icilometres  in  Ih.  5m.  45  2-5s.  Oscar  Egg,  at  the  Velodrome  Buf- 
falo, Paris,  in  June.  1914,  rode  27.50  miles  unpaced  in  the  hour.  Arthur  Van  der  Stuyft  made  two-hour 
paced  record  at  Leipsic,  Germany,  Oct.  11,  1908,  of  106  miles  1,498  yards. 

AMATEUR   COMPETITION— UNPACED. 


Dis 

M. 

Time. 

Holder. 

Place. 

Date. 

Dis 
M. 

in 

Time. 

Holder. 

Place. 

Date. 

1-6 

0.20  4-5 

P.  Lawrence. . 

Vailsburg . . . 

Sept.  5.  1909 

21.23 

J.  P.  Linley. .. 

New  Haven . 

MaySO.  1902 

■4 

0.28  1-5 

D.  McDougal. 

Vailsburg . . . 

May30,  1913 

l.i 

35.;12 

G.H.  Collett. 

New  York .  . 

May30.  1900 

*H 

0.36  1-5 

D.  McDougal. 

Vailsburg.  . 

Sept.  9,  1914 

20 

45.40  2-5 

E.  Stauder.  . . 

New  Haven . 

Aug.  5,  1900 

*K 

0.55 

D.  McDougal. 

Vailsburg . . , 

July  15,  1914 

25 

1.00.39 

Ed. W.Forrest. 

Vailsburg. .  . 

July  28,  1901 

*h 

l.U  4-5 

D.  McDougall 

Vailsburg   . . 

Aug. 17,  1913 

30 

1.13.36 

J.P.Jacobson. 

New  York . . 

Aug. 25,  1899 

*M 

1.24  4-5 

W.  DeMara  . 

Ogden,Utah 

July  21  1907 

40 

1.39.56  3-5 

J.P.Jacobson. 

New  York .  . 

Aug  .25,  1899 

*\ 

1.55  3-5 

J.  B.  Hume... 

Sail  Lake  Cy 

July  28.  1906 

50 

2.05.00  4-5 

J.P.Jacobaon. 

New  York . . 

Aug.25,  1899 

2 

3.51 

H.M'Corm'ck 

Salt  Lake  Cy 

Aug. 13.  1909 

75 

3.30.361-5 

W.  Torrence. . 

New  York. . 

Aug.25, 1899 

'3 

5.57  1-5 

A.  Carter.  . . . 

Ogden,  Utah 

Aug.  3,  1905 

100 

4.57.24  2-5 

W.  Torrenoe. . 

New  York . . 

Aug.25, 1899 

5 

10. 11  l-5iEdw.  Mayer.. 

Salt  Lake  Cy 

Aug.  12,  1909 

*  Mads  in  handicap. 

1  hour,  24  miles  1,472  yards,  George  H.  Collett,  New  York  City,  May  30,  1900. 

The  fastest  time  made  for  the  mile  in  amateur  competition  was  by  Hans  Ohrt,  tlie  1915  National  and 
World's  Champion,  who  at  the  Newark  Velodrome,  September  15,  1915,  rode  from  scratch  in  a  one-mile 
handicap  in  Im.  53  2-5  s.  He  finished  third  in  the  race,  his  time  being  officially  taken.  It  does  not  count 
as  a  record,  as  he  did  not  win  the  race. 

In  a  race  closed  to  members  of  the  Empire  City  Wheelmen,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  run  on  August  19, 
1917.  on  the  Sheepshead  Bay  Speedway,  amateur  competition  records  between  60  and  100  miles,  inclusive, 


Sportiiig  Records — Bicycling. 
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SHEEPSHEAD  BAY  CLOSED  RACE— Co7Mnued. 


were  broken.  The  time  was  taken  every  ten  miles,  and  the  new  times  are  as  lollows:  70  miles,  P.  L.  Kane, 
3.07.04;  80  miles,  William  Henky.  3.35.08:  90  miles,  R.  A.  Rom  4.04.23:  100  miles,  Thomas  A.  Kennedy. 
4.33.37.  As  the  N.  C.  A.  racing  rules  do  not  provide  for  the  acceptance  of  closed  competition  performances 
superseding  open  competition,  the  foregoing  performances  must  be  classified  as  Amateur  Closed  Com- 
petition Records. 

AMATEUR  AGAINST   TIME— UNPAGED. 


Die 

M. 

Time. 

Holder. 

Place. 

Date. 

Dis 

M. 

Time 

Holder. 

Place. 

Date. 

1-6 

H 

% 

0.16  1-5 
0.24  4-5 
0.33  2-5 
0.53  1-5 
1.21  1-5 
1.23  3-5 

F.  Cavanagh . 

A.  Krebs 

A.  B.  Simons. 
P.  Lawrence . . 

J.  G.  Heil 

P.  Lawrence . . 

Vailsburg . . . 
Saltair,  Utah 
Deming .... 
Salt  Lake  Cy 

Denver 

Saltair,  Utah 

July  2,  1911 
Aug.  1,  1903 
May26,1896 
Aug.  8.  1908 
July  31,  1897 
Aug. 19, 1908 

1 

2 
3 
4 

5 

1.55 
4.09 
6.25  3-5 
8.51  2-5 
11.00 

Parley  Giles . . 
Parley  Giles . . 
Parley  Giles . . 
Parley  Giles . . 
Parley  Giles . . 

Saltair.  Utah 
Ogden,  Utah 
Salt  Lake  Cy 
Ogden,  Utah 
Ogdeu,  Utah 

July  28, 1908 
July  8,  1908 
Aug.  4,  1908 
Aug.20, 1908 
AUB.20,  1908 

AMERICAN    ROAD    RECORDS    COMPETITION— AMATEUR. 
(Under  N.  C.  A.  Rules.) 

Distance. 

Time. 

Made  By. 

Place. 

Date. 

H  m 

H  m 

Vim 

0.29  4-5 
0.40  3-5 
1.23 

2.02 

4.56  1-5 
7.21 

12.28  2-5 
.  23  08 
36.47  2-5 
49.55 
l.Oi.39 
2  14.00  4-5 
2.46  00 
4  32  30 
4.49  30 
5.05.45  2-5 

Anthony  Desiraone 

Courtney  Peer 

S.  R.  Morrison 

f  Henry  Siirman 1 

White  Plains,  N.  Y 

PLaintleld,  N.  J 

Valley  Stream,  L.  I 

Westfield,  N.  J 

Hicksville,  L.  I 

Rye  Beach,  N.  Y 

Valley  Stream,  L.  I 

Floral  Park,  L.  1 

Santa  Ana,  Cal 

San  Bernardino,  Cal 

Sept.  15,  1915 
Ser)t.  7,  1908 
Oct.     6,  1907 

1  m 

2  m 

3  m 

5  m 

lO  m 

15  m 

20  m 

25  m 

50  m 

60  m 

90  m 

95  m 

jOO  m.  .  .  . 

\  R.  L.  Guthridge \ 

S.  C.  Haberle J 

Jerome  Steinert 

Aug.  8.  1908 
Sept.    3,  1911 

Sept.  12,  1909 

J   B.  Hawkins 

Nov.    8,  1908 

Thomas  Bello 

Sept.  12,  1915 

Robert  S.  Gerwing 

May  25,  1918 

Glenn  A.  Baxter 

Albert  M.  Krushel 

May  12,  1917 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Floral  Park,  L.  I.  ., 

July  4,  1917 
June  20,  1915 

Raymond  Nelson 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J 

Rochester,  I^f .  Y 

Rociioster,  N.  Y 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

May     3,  1908 

Emil  BraUevelt 

Sept.  25,  lf)20 

Emil  Brakevelt 

Sept.  25,  1920 

Emil  Brakovelt 

Sept.  25,  1020 

AMERICAN    ROAD   RECORDS   AGAINST   TIME,    UNPAGED— AMATEUR. 


Distance. 


Mm... 
H  m... 
H  m... 
%  m... 
H  m... 
Im 

2  m 

3  m 

4  m 

6  m 

6  m 

7  m.... 

8  m 

9  m 

10  m... 
15  m... 
20  m . . . 
25  m. . . 
35  m... 
40  m. . . 
45  m . . . 
50  m. . . 
60  m. . . 
75  m... 
80  m. .  . 
100  m. . 
200  m .  . 
600  m.  . 
22m  5206ft 
44.3  m.... 
64.2  m.... 
82.7  m.... 
98.1m.... 


Time. 


0.35 
0.43  1-5 
1.00  1-5 
1.28 
1.37 
2.07  1-5 
5.03  3-5 
7.25  1-5 
10.11  2-5 
12.05 
14.38  2-5 
17.12 
21.34  1-5 
22.59  2-5 
25.04 
41.25 
55.45 
1.09.10 
1.35.50 
1.48.50 
2.02.15 
2.16.00 
2.57.15 
3.35.40 
3.56.00 
5.05.05 
12.20.00 
39.10.00 
Ihour 

2  hours.  . . 

3  hours .  . . 

4  hours . .  . 

5  hours.  .  . 


Made  B; 


W.  C.  Thompson.. 
W.  C.  Thompson. . 
.W.  C.  Thompson. . 
W.  C.  Tliompson.. 
W.  C.  Thompson.. 
W.  C.  Thompson . . 
W.  C.  Thompson.  . 
W.  C.  Thompson. . 
W.  C.  Thompson. . 

Eugene  Aickelin 

W.  C  Thomnson. ., 
W.  C.  Tliompson. ., 
W  C.  Thompson . . 
Anthony  Bookman . 

Fred  Laux 

Walter  Jones 

Walter  Jones 

Walter  Jones 

Walter  Jones 

Walter  Jones 

Walter  Jones 

Waiter  Jones 

Walter  Jones 

Walter  Jones 

Walter  Jones 

Walter  Jones 

A.  W.  Evans 

Will  Brown 

Louis  Rogow 

Walter  Jones 

Walter  Jones 

Walter  Jones 


Place. 


San  Antonio,  Te:< 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

San  An  ton  o,  Tex 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Grand  Concourse,  N.  "i' 

San  .Antonio,  Tex 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Ridgefleld,  N.  J 

Grand  Concourse,  N.  'i 

Stockton,  Ca! 

Stockton,  Cal 

Stockton,  Cal 

Stockton,  Cal 

Stockton,  Cal 

Stockton,  Cal 

Stockton,  Cal 

Stockton,  Cal 

Stockton,  Cal 

Stockton,  Cal 

Stockton,  Cal 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. . 
Valley  Stream,  N.  Y... 

Hartford,  Conn 

Stockton,  Cal 

Stockton,  Cal 

Stockton,  Cal 

Stockton,  Cal 


Date. 


May  16,  1917 
May  16.  1917 
May  16,  1917 
May  27,  1917 
May  27,  1917 
?Iay  27,  1917 
May  27,  1917 
May  27,  1917 
May  27,  1917 
Sept.  14,  1919 
May  31,  1917 
May  31,  1917 
June  1,  1917 
Sept.  12,  1920 
Sept.  14,  1919 
Aug.  17,  1919 
17,  1919 
17,  1919 
17,  1919 
17,  1919 
17,  1919 
17,  1919 
17,  1919 
17,  1919 
17,  1919 

17,  1919 

18,  1895 
15,  1900 
21,  1920 
17,  1919 
17, 1919 
17,  1919 
17,  1919 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
."^ug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


Walter  Jones 

Professional  unpaced  road  records  were  established  In  a  time  trial  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  by  Fred  T. 
Keefe,  January  8.  1911.  as  follows:  25  miles,  1.10.00  3-5;  50  miles,  2.24.00  3-5;  75  mUes,  3.44.00;  100 
miles.  6.02.00. 


NATSONAL    A.    A.    U.,    HAN 

Junior  Doubles,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Detroit  A.  C,  Detroit,  Mich.,  March  2-6 — Won  by 
A.  Lee  Henry  and  E  J.  Smith.  Detroit  A.  C.  Cham- 
pionship Singles,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Los  Angeles  A.  C,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  May  22-29 — 
Won  by  Max  Gold,  Los  Angeles  A.  C;  Geo.  Klawiter 
Unattached,  second;  Bill  Ranflt,  Los  Angeles  A.  C. 


DBALL    CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

third.  Championshl:)  Doubles,  held  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Los  Angeles  A.  C,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.. 
May  22  to  29 — Won  by  Geo.  Klawiter,  unattached, 
and  R.  Retzer,  Los  Angeles  A.  C;  Bill  llanflt,  Los 
Angeles  A.  C.,  and  Max  Gold,  Los  Angeles  A.  C, 
second;  M.  Laswell,  Los  Angeles  A.  C,  and  Gene 
Haskell,  Los  Angeles  A.  C,  third. 
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Sporting  Records — Swimming. 


SWIMTMithSC. 


Amateur  Atnietic  Union  Championships  were  held  by  events  In  various  sections  of  the  country,  one 
or  more  events  being  allotted  to  each  club.     The  events,  dates,  places  and  results  follow; 

SENIOR   OUTDOOR    CHAMPIONSHIP.  under  the  auspices  of  Los  Angeles  Athletic  Club,  Los 


100  yards,  men — Held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Chicago  A.  A.  at  the  Lincoln  Park  Lagoon,  Chicago, 
111.,  July  10,  1920— Won  by  Dulce  Kahanomoku, 
Honohila;  Pua  Kealoha,  Honolulu,  second;  Normau 
Ross,  Illinois  A.  C,  third;  J.  K.  Oilman,  U.  S.  N., 
fourth.  Time — 55  2-5s.  440  yards,  men — Held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Chicago  Athletic  Associa- 
tion at  Liiicoia  Park  Lagoon,  Chicago,  111.,  July  11, 
1920 — Won  by  Norm_an  Ross,  Illinois  A.  C,  Chi- 
cago; W.  H.  HaiTis,  Honolulu,  second;  P.  Kealoha, 
Honolulu,  third;  F.  K.  Kahele,  U.  S.  N.,  fourth. 
Tune — 5m.  40  2-.')S.  One  mile,  men — -Hold  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Chicago  A.  A.,  at  the  Lincoln  Park 
Lagoon,  Chicago,  III.,  July  10,  1920 — Won  by  Eujene 
Boldeii,  Illinois  A.  C;  Ludy  Langer,  Honolulu, 
second;  F.  K.  Kahele,  U.  S.  N.,  third;  Leo  Glebel, 
N.  y.  A.  C,  fourth.  Time — 25m.  26  2-5s.  Long 
distance  swim,  men — Held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Rlverton  Yacht  Club,  Riverton,  N.  J.,  July  17,  1920 
—Won  by  E.  J.  Bolden,  Illinois  A.  C,  Chicago;  V.  H. 
Kiffee,  Brooklyn,  second;  Ralston,  Me-adowbrook 
Club,  third;  McCurdy,  Phlla.  Swimming  Club, 
fourth;  Levand,  Phila.  Swimming  Club,  fifth;  Jack 
Showeil,  Rlverton,  si.xth;  George  Corner,  Rive.'ton, 
seventh;  Elvorson,  Camden  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  eighth; 
Brown,  Fhtshing  High,  ninth;  Gunther,  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  tenth;  Rosborough,  Phila.  Swimming  C\\\o 
eleventh;  Titus,  Phila.  S\nmming  Club,  twelfth;  Beil, 
Rlverton,  thirteenth;  Davisson,  Riverton,  fourteenth; 
Pagel,  Phliadelphia,  fifteenth;  Einhorn,  Philadelpiiia, 
sixteenth;  Ferry,  E.  Rutherford,  N.  J.,  seventeenth; 
Nicholas,  Pitman,  N.  J.,  eighteenth;  Longakor, 
Philadelphia,  ninetpenth;  Brennaa,  Riverton,  twen- 
tieth.    Time— 2h.  9m.  17s. 

JUNIOR  OUTDOOIt  CHAMPIONSHIP. 
100  yards,  men— Held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Hawaiia'i  Association,  Honolulu,  T.  H.,  April  17, 
1920 — Won  by  Pua  Kealoha,  Honolulu;  Warren 
Kealoha,  Honolulu,  second;  Clarence  Lane,  Hono- 
lulu, third.  Time — 55  3-5s.  Junior  national  880 
yards,  men — Hold  >mder  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Labor  Leag\ie  of  Pittsburgh  at  West  View  Park,  Sept. 
6,  1920— Won  by  Adam  Smith,  Erie  Y.  M.  C.  A.; 
George  F.  Piwiing,  Jr.,  unattached,  Philadelphia, 
second;  Charles  Crownover,  Philadelphia,  third; 
Russell  Sp^tngle,  fourth.  Time — 12m.  55  2-5s. 
Junior  National  one  mile,  men — Held  under  tne  joint 
auspices  of  tb'!  T>etroit  Athletic  Club  and  Detroit  Boat 
Club,  at  Detroit,  r>Iii,h.,  Re'n.  G,  1920 — Won  by  Mel 
Cooly,  Duluth  Boat  Club;  Ehriioh.  Detroit,  second; 
J.  Gilbreath,  Detroit,  third.     Time — 19m.  4  4-5s. 

SENIOR  INDOOR  CHAMPIONSHIP. 
100-yard  swim,  men — Held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Brookline  Swimming  Club,  Brookline,  Mass., 
March  11,  1920— Won  by  Tedford  Cann,  Detroit 
Athletic  Club;  Clement  Brown,  Chicago  Athletic 
Association,  second;  H.  J.  Hobner,  Illinois  Atnletio 
Club,  third;  Leo  Handy,  Detroit  .athletic  Club, 
fourth.  Time — 53  3-5s.  220-yard  free -style  swim, 
men — Held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Detroit  Athletic 
Club,  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  April  10,  1920-^Won  bv 
Tedford  Cann,  Detroit  Athletic  Club;  Clement 
Brown,  Chicago  Athletic  Association,  second;  Perry 
McGlllivray,  Illinois  A.  C,  tlilrd;  W.  L.  Wall.-n, 
Illinois  A.  C,  fourth.  Time — 2m.  19  4-5.S,  .500- 
yard  swim,  men — Held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Athletic  Association,  U.  S.  Naval  Training  Sta- 
tion, Great  Lakes,  Illinois,  on  March  24,  ly20— Won 
by  W.  L.  Wallen,  Illinois  Athletic  Club,  Chicago; 
Clement  Brown,  Chicago  A.  A.,  second;  F.  R.  Pickel, 
Chicago  A.  A.,  third;  E.  T.  Bolden,  Gre.at  L.ikes  A.  .4.., 
fourth.  Time — 6m.  14  3-5s.  150-y.ard  back  stroke, 
men — Held  under  the  axispices  of  Marion  Club,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  May  15,  1920— Owing  to  size  of  pool 
It  was  necessary  to  swim  the  race  in  two  heats,  the 
time  of  each  competitor  to  decide  his  position  in  the 
race — First  heat — V.'on  by  Perry  McGlUlvray 
Illinois  A.  C;  H.  Fergus,  Chicago  A.  A.,  second. 
Time — Im.  43  4-5s.  Second  heat — AVon  by  Loo 
Handy,  Detroit  A.  C;  A.  Slegel,  Illinois  A.  C,  secpnd; 
Time — Im.  50  3-5s.  Ord'^r  of  placing  in  race — -Won 
by  Perry  McGlllivray,  Illinois  A.  C.;  Leo  H".ndv, 
Detroit  A.  C,  second;  A.  Slegel,  Illinois  A.  C,  third; 
H.  Fergus,  Chicago  A.  A.,  fourt'L  Time — Im. 
48  4-5s.    Fancy  diving  championship,  men^ — Held 


Angeles,  Cal.,  April  22.  1920 — Won  by  Clyde  Swend- 
sen,  Los  Angeles  Athletic  Club;  Eugene  Field,  im- 
attached,  second;  Louis  Kuehn,  Multnomati,  Port- 
land, third;  Clarence  Plnkston,  Stanford  University, 
fourth.  Plunge  lor  distance,  men — -Held  under  the 
auspices  of  Pittaburgii  Aouatic  Club,  at  Pittsburgh 
Natatorium,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  March  11,  1920 — Won 
by  Fred  Schwedt,  Detroit  A.  C,  82  ft.  8  in.;  R.  H. 
Meagher,  Yale  University,  GO  ft.,  second;  Fred  R. 
Jorn,  Detroit  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  78  ft.,  third,  Ray  Boyle, 
Pittsburgh  A.  A.,  74  ft.,  8  in.,  fourtli. 

JUNIOR  INDOOR  CHAMPIONSHIP. 
50-yard  swim,  men — Held  under  fiR  auspices  of 
Philadelphia  Turngem.einde,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on 
March  4,  1920 — Won  oy  George  Cunha,  Meadow- 
brook  Club,  Philadelphia;  Mifflin  Armstrong,  un- 
attached, second:  Morris  Raphael,  U.  S.  S.  Connecti- 
cut, third;  Elmer  Sohill,  Philadelphia  Turnge- 
melnde,  fourth.  Time — 25  l-5s.  100-yard  swim, 
men — Held  under  the  auspices  of  Pittsburgh  A 
A.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  March  19,  1920 — ^Won  by 
Jack  Love,  Pittsburgh  A.  A.;  H.  Q.  Ta^for,  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh,  second;  Arch  Straub,  Pittsburgh 
A.  A.,  third;  John  McQuire,  Pittsburgh  A.  A.,  fourth. 
Time — 60  4-5s.  220-yard  swim,  men — Held  trader 
the  auspices  of  the  Cleveland  Y.  M.  G.  A.,  Cleveland, 
O.,  April  17,  1920 — ^Vv'on  by  Leo  Handy,  Detroit  A. 
C;  Dave  Nixon,  Detroit  A.  C.,  second.  Time — ■ 
2m.  ZHs.  500-yard  swim,  men — Held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Minneapolis  Atliletic  Club,  Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.,  on  March  10,  1920 — Won  by  Arthur 
Thompson,  Milwaukee  A.  C.;  INIurray  Lampheer,  St. 
Paul  A.  C,  second;  B.  Curry,  Universitv  of  Minne- 
sota, third.  Time — 6m.  42  2-5s.  lOO-yard  breast 
stroke  swim,  men — -Held  under  the  ausoices  of  the  Lo3 
Angeles  Athletic  Club,  at  tlie  Venice  Pool,  Los 
Angel 63,  on  April  17,  1920 — Won  by  S.  Irving  Mes- 
senger, Los  A.ngeles  A.  C.;  Dr.  Robert  Vint,  Lo3 
Angeles  A.  C,  second;  Charles  Fletcher,  San  Diego 
Rowing  Club,  third;  Robert  Triest,  Los  Angeles  A.  C, 
fourth.  Time — Im.  193.  Water  polo,  men — Held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Detroit  Athletic  Club,  De- 
troit, Mich.,  on  April  10,  1*920 — Won  by  New  York 
A.  C.;  Detroit  A.  C,  second. 

WOMEN'S   SENIOR    OUTDOOR 
CHAMPIONSHIP. 

100  yards  straightaway^ — Held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Hawaiian  Association,  Honolulu,  T.  H.,  April 
19,  1920— Won  by  Miss  Ethelda  Bleibtrey,  Women's 
Swimming  Association,  N.  Y.;  Miss  Charlotte  Boyle, 
W.  S.  A.,  N.  Y.,  second;  Miss  Helen  Moses,  Honolulu, 
third.  Time — Im.  5  l-5s.  National  long  distance 
swim — Held  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Detroit 
Athletic  Club  and  Detroit  Boat  Club,  at  Detroit, 
Mich.,  Sept.  6,  1920 — Won  by  Marie  Curtis,  Detroit 
A.  C;  Miss  Kulrnan,  Duhith,  second;  Miss  McBean, 
Detroit,  tlilrd.  Time — i9m.  37s.  50-yard  swim — • 
Held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Los  Angeles  Athletic 
Club,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  May  12,  192{>-T-Won  by  Miss 
Ethelda  Bleibtrey,  N.  Y.  W.  S.  A.;  Miss  Thelma  Finn, 
Los  Angeles  A.  C.,  second;  Mrs.  Frances  CoWells 
Schroth,  Oakland  A.  C,  San  Francisco,  third;  Mls3 
Charlotte  Boyle,  N.  Y.  W.  S.  A.,  fourth.  Tim^— 
29  1-53 

V/OMEN'S   JUNIOR   OUTDOOR 
CHAMPIONSHIP. 

440-yard3 — Held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Birming- 
ham Athletic  Club,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Aug.  7,  1920 — • 
Won  by  Miss  Mary  Launey,  Birmingham;  Miss 
Garnett  Launey,  Birmingham,  second;  Miss  Christine 
Tobie,  Birmiiigiiam,  third.     Time — 9m.  48s. 

WOMEN'S  SENIOR  INDOOR  CHAMPIONSHIP. 
100-yards — Held  UTider  the  auspices  of  the  Women's 
Svrimming  Asgoclation  at  West  60th  St.  Pool,  New 
York  City,  MaVch  16,  1920— Won  by  Miss  Ethelda 
Bleibtrey,  W.  S.  A.;  Miss  Charlotte  Boyle,  W.  S.  A., 
second;  Miss  Ruth  Smith,  Mornlngsirle  A.  C,  third 
Time— Im,  6  l-5s.  500  yards — Held  under  the 
au.=;Dices  of  Marion  Chib,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  May  15, 
1920 — Owing  to  size  of  pool  it  was  necessary  to  swim 
the  race  in  two  h.^ats  of  two  each,  the  time  of  each 
comnetitor  to  declrle  her  position  In  the  race. — First 
heat — -Won  by  Miss  Woodbridge,  Detroit  A.  C:  Miss 
T.  Darby.  Indianapolis,  second.    Time — 7m.  4G  2-53. 
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Second  heat — Won  by  MIsa  Reglna  Rels,  Indianapo- 
lis, unattached:  Miss  E.  Donnelly,  Independent  A.  C. 
Indianapolis,  second.  Time — 8m.  233.  Order  of 
placing  In  the  race — Won  by  Miss  M.  Woodbridge, 
Detroit  A.  C;  Miss  Regina  Reis,  Indianapolis,  unat- 
tached, second;  Miss  T.  Darby,  Indianapolis,  third. 
Time — 7m.  46  2-53.  100-yard  breast  stroke— Held 
under  the  auspices  of  Philadelphia  Turngemeinde. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  April  24,  1920— Won  by  Miss 
Eleanor  Smith,  Morningside  A.  C;  Miss  Ruth  Smith, 
Morningside  A.  C.  second:  Miss  Marie  Hiliegass. 
Philadelphia  Turngemeinde  third:  Miss  Eiizabetii 
Beclcer,  Phlladelpiiia  Turngemeinde,  fourth  Time— 
lux.  25  1-.')S.  Senior  lanny  dive — Heid  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Detroit  Athletic  Club,  Detroit,  Mich., 
on  April  10,  1920— '.Von  by  Miss  Theima  Payne 
Multnomah  A.  A.  C.  Portland,  Ore.  (12S.14  pointsl; 
Mrs.  V.  Malcomson,  Detroit  A.  C.  (121.13  points), 
eecond;  Miss  Helen  Wainwriglit,  W.  S.  A.  N.  Y 
(114.89  Doints),  third;  Betty  Grimes,  unattached, 
Minneapolis  (112.20  points),  tourti^. 
WOMEN'S  JUNIOR  INDOOR  CHAMPIONSHIP. 

50  yards — Heid  under  the  auspices  of  lh<i  Philadel- 
phia Turngemeinde.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  27, 
1920 — Won  by  r.Ii.^s  Irene  Guest,  unattached;  Miss 
Elizabeth  Becter,  Philadelphia  Turncr.s,  second:  Miss 
Mabel  Arklie,  PhiladefphJa  Turners,  third.  Time — 
3l3.  100-yard  swim— Held  under  the  au^.pices  of  the 
Cleveland  A.  C,  at  Cleveland,  O.,  Feb.  20,  1920— 
Won  by  Miss  Ruth  Smith,  Mornii.gside  A.  C;  Miss 
Eleanor  Smith,  Morningside  A.  C,  second:  Miss  Mar- 
garet Woodbridge,  Detroit  A.  C,  third.  Time— 
im.  103.  100-yard  back  stroke — Held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Greensbuvg  (Pa.)  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  on 
Feb.  18,  1920 — Won  by  Miss  Ethelda  Blelbtrey.  W. 
8.  A.  N.  Y.;  Miss  Eleanor  Smith,  Morningside  A.  C, 
N.  Y.,  second;  Miss  Alice  bord.  W.  S.  A.  N.  Y..  third. 
Time — Im.  20  3-5s.  Plunge  for  distance — 'Held  under 
the  auspices  of  Pittsburgh  A.  A.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on 
March  19,  1920 — Won  by  Miss  Mela  Freeman,  Civic 
A.  C,  Pittsburgh:  Miss  Alma  Gillespie,  Schealey 
High  School,  Pittsburgh,  second:  Miss  E.  Mahoney, 
Civic  A.  C,  Pittsburgh,  third.  Distance— 45  ft. 
3  in.  400-yard  relay — Heid  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Detroit  Athletic  Club,  Detroit,  Mich,  April  10,  1920 
— Won  by  the  Women's  Swimming  Association  of 
New  York  (Gertrude  Ederle,  Helen  Meany,  Eileen 
Kiggin,  Helen  Wainwright);  Detroit  Athletic  Club 
first  team,  second;  Detroit  A.  C  ,  second  team,  third. 
Time— 5m.  3  2-53. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE    CHAMPIONSHIPS . 

Held  at  New  Haven,  March  20.  in  Yale  University 
pool.  Team  point  scores — Yale,  48  points:  Penn- 
sylvania, 8;  Princeton,  5:  Columbia  and  Wesleyan,  2 
each.  Individual  place  winners — 200-yard  swim- 
Won  by  Shields,  Pennsylvania;  Pratt,  Yale,  second; 
Searle,  Yale,  third-  Townsend,  Yale,  fourth.  Time — 
2m.  32  3-5s.  50-yard  swim — Won  by  Binney,  Yale. 
Damon,  Amherst,  second:  Soiley,  Yale,  third:  Milroy, 
Yale,  fourth.  Time — 24  4-5s.  Fancy  dive — Won  by 
Pollard,  Yale,  100.7:  Driscoll,  Princeton,  second, 
95.4;  Gray,  Princeton  third,  94  7-  Kingsbury,  Yale, 
fourth,  89.8.  Plunge  for  distance — Won  by  Wood, 
Yale,  75  ft.  in  52  l-5s;  Meagher,  Yale,  second;  Maher, 
Columbia,  third:  Rockwell,  Yale  fourth.  lOO-yard 
swim — Won  by  Hincks,  Yale:  Shields  Pennsylvania, 
second:  Williams,  Wesleyan  third-  Johnson,  Prince- 
ton, fourth.     Time — 56  4-53. 

INTERSCHOLASTIC   CHAMPIONSHIPS 

Held  at  Philadelphia,  Jan.  17,  in  University  of 
Pennsylvania  pool.  Team  point  scores — West  Phila- 
delphia, 17:  Berkeley-Irving  H.  S.,  N.  Y.,  15;Girard 
College,  Philadelphia,  13.  Individual  place  winners 
— 50-yard  swim — Won  by  Guenther  Poly  Prep.: 
Chace,  Berkeley-Irving,  second.  Holtz,  West  Phila- 
delphia, third:  Schill,  Northeast,  fourth.  Time— 
25  3-53.  800-foot  relay — Won  by  West  Philadelphia 
(Funk,  Meadholdt,  Cowell  and  Holtz);  Marquand 
(Brown,  Mason,  Mazet  and  Morrison),  .second;  Mer- 
cersburg  (Ciunmins,  Follusbee,  Scaltergood  and 
Reed),  third:  Glrard  College  (Hall,  Hobson,  Lane  and 
Crounover).  fourth.  Time — 2m.  36  3-.53.  220-yard 
Bwlm — Won  by  Chace,  Berkeley-Irving:  Crounover, 
Glrard  College  second:  Morrison,  Marquand,  third; 
Havens,  Lawrenceville,  fourth.  Time — 2m  38  4-53. 
Fancy  diving — Won  by  Boyle,  Glrard  College;  Reed, 
Mercersburg,  second:  Reddaugh,  West  Philadelphia, 
third;  McAllister,  Glrard  College,  fourth.  Plunge  for 
aiatance — Won  by  Hann,  Rutgers  Prep..  70  ft.  6  in.; 


Traylor,  Mercersburg,  e.'v  ft.  second;  Copeland, 
Berkeley-Irving,  64  ft.,  third:  McCreary,  Lawrence- 
ville, 63  ft.  6  in.,  fourth.  Final  heat — Won  by  Chace, 
Berkeley-Irving;  Holtz,  West  Philadelphia,  second; 
Guenther,  Brooklyn  Poly.,  third.  Reed,  Mercersburg, 
fourth.     Time — Im. 

AMATEUR  ATHLETIC  UNION   RECORDS. 

Figures  in  parenthesis  indicate  length  of  course 
iu  yards  unless  stated  otherwise. 

50  yards,  open  tidal  salt  water,  straightaway— 
233.,  Duke  P.  Kahanamoku,  Hul  Nalu,  Honolulu 
Harbor.  H.  T.,  June  11,  1915  (swimmer  was  not 
aided  by  tiie  tide)  bath  (100  ft.),  1  turn— 23  2-5s., 
Duke  P.  Kahanam"oku,  San  Francisco.  Cal.,  August 

0,  1913 

100  yards,  open  tidal  salt  water,  straightaway — 
53s.,  Duke  P.  Kahanamoku,  Hul  Nalu,  Honolulu 
Harbor,  H.  T.,  Seotember  5,  1917  (swimmer  was  not 
aided  by  the  tide):  bath  (20),  4  turns— o4s..  Perry 
McGillivrav.  Illinois  A.  C,  Illinois  A.  C.  bath, 
Chicago,  111..  February  3,  1916:  bath  (75),  1  turn — 
54  2-5s.  Duke  P.  Kananamoku,  Hui  Nalu,  Honolulu, 
Sutro  baths.  San  Francisco,  Cal..  July  17,  1915. 

120  vards,  bath  (26\  4  turns — lin.  10a.,  C.  M. 
Daniels,  New  York  City,  December  9,  1908:  batn 
(20),  5  turns — Itn.  8  2-53.,  Perry  McGillivriiy, 
Illinois  A.  C,  Illinois  A.  C.  bath,  Chicago,  111., 
January  8  1914,  open  still  salt  water  (100),  1  turn — 
Ira.  7  2-53.,  Duke  P.  Kahanamoku,  H-dl  Nalu  Club, 
Honolulu,  H.  T.,  Bronx  Exposition  pool,  New  YorU 
Citv.  August  12,  1918. 

150  yards,  bath  (25),  5  turns — Im.  29  3-5s.,  T. 
Cann,  Detroit  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  March 

1,  1920. 

200  vards,  bath  (20),  9  turns — 2m.  6  2-5s.,  Norman 
Ross,  Illinois  A.  C  in  Honolulu  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Dec. 
3,  1919;  bath  (25),  /  turns — 2m.  83.,  Norman  Ross, 
Olympic  Club.  San  Francisco,  New  York  A.  C.  bath. 
New  York  City,  March  27,  1917;  bath  (75),  2  turns' 
(salt  water) — 2ra.  13  l-5s.,  Duke  P.  Kahanamoku, 
Hui  Nalu,  Honolulu,  H.  T.,  Sutro  baths,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  July  4,  1914;  open  tidal  salt  water  (100), 

1  turn — 2m.  11  2-5s.,  Duke  P.  Kahanamoku,  Hul 
Nalu  Club,  Honolulu,  H.  T.,  Inlet  Terrace  Lagoon, 
Belmar,  N.  J.,  August  17,  1918. 

220  yards,  bath  (100  ft.),  6  turns — 2m.  21  3-53., 
Norman  Ross,  Stanford  University,  Olympic  Club 
bath,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  November  24,  1916:  bath 
(20),  10  turns — 2m.  20  l-5s.,  Norman  Ross,  Olympic 
Club,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Illinois  A.  C.  bath, 
Chicago.  111.,  April  4.   1918;  bath  (75,  salt  water). 

2  turns — 2m.  26  2-5s.,  Duke  P.  Kahanamoku.;  Wui 
Nalu  Honolulu  Sutro  baths,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
July  16,  1915:  open  still  water,  straightaway — 
2m.  21  1-53.,  Perry  McGilUvray,  Great  Lakes  Naval 
Training  Station,  Lincoln  Park  Lagoon,  Chicago, 
111.,  July  13    1918. 

300  yards,  bath  (25),  11  turns — 3m.  283.,  T.  H. 
Cann,  New  York  A.  C.,  New  York  A.  C.  bath, 
New  York  City,  March  14,  1917;  bath  (20),  14 
turns — 3m  16  3-5s..  Norman  Ross,  Olympic  Club, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Illinois  A.  C.  bath,  Chicago, 
111.,  April  4,  1918. 

400  yards,  bath — 5m.  14  3-53.,  Norman  Ross, 
Illinois  A.  C,  at  Los  Angeles  A.  C,  October  9,  1919; 
bath  (20),  21  turns — 5m.  8  4-5s..  Norman  Ross, 
Olympic  Club,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Illinois  A.  C. 
bath,  Chicago,  Hi.,  April  10,  1918:  open  tidal  salt 
water  (100),  4  turns — 5m.  173.,  Ludy  Langer,  Loa 
Angeles  A.  C.  Honolulu  Harbor,  H.  T.,  February 
24  1917  (swimmer  not  aided  by  tide);  open  still 
water,  straightaway — 5m.  25s.,  W.  L.  Wallen,  Great 
Lakes  Nav.al  Training  Station,  Lincoln  Park  Lagoon, 
Chicago,  111..  July  14,  1918. 

500  yards,  bath — 5m.  58  4-53.,  Norman  Ross, 
Illinois  A.  C.  at  Los  AngeleTA.  C,  October  9,  1919; 
bath  (20),  24  turns — 5m.  53  2-53..  Norman  Ros3, 
^Olympic  Club,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Chicago  A.  A. 
bath,  Chicago,  111..  April  10,  1913:  open  salt  water 
(100),  4  turns — 6m.  11  2-53.,  Ludy  Langer,  Los 
Angeles  A.  C.  Honolulu  Harbor,  H.  T.,  September 

2,  1916  (swimmer  not  aided  by  tide). 

*  880  yards,  open  tidal  salt  water  (100),  8  turns — 
11m.  13  3-5s.,  Norman  Ross,  Illinois  A.  C,  Honolulu 
Harbor,  H.  T.    November  1,   1919. 

*  1,000  yards,  open  salt  water  (100),  9  turns — 
12m.  44  3-53.,  Norman  Ross,  Illinois  A.  C,  Honolulu 
Harbor,  H.  T.,  November  1,  1919. 

*One  mile,  open  tidal  salt  water  (110),  15  turns— 
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21m.  ICs     Norman  Ross.  Olympic  Club,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Goronado  Tent  City,  Cal.,  July  4.  1917. 
RELAY  RACING. 

200  yards,  4  jam.  50  j'avds  each  (25),  bath — lin. 
39  4-5s..  Yale  University  team  (R  F.  Selloy,  J.  IvI 
Hincks,  L.  P.  Thurston  E  Binney,  Jr.),  IMaroh  17, 
1920. 

400  yards,  4  men,  100  yards  each,  bath  (20) — • 
3m.  42  3-.5S.,  Illinois  A.  C.  team  (A.  C  Raitiiel, 
55s.;  W.  R.  Vosburgli,  57  2-5s  ;  H  J.  Hebner,  56s.; 
Perry  McGiilivray,  .55  1-.53.),  Illinois  A.  C.  bath, 
Chicago,  111.,  April  27,  1916;  4  men,  100  yards  each, 
bath  (25) — 3m  52  4-.5s..  Illinois  A.  C.  team  (A.  C. 
Raithcl,  58  3-5s  .  ^Villiam  Vosbursrli,  .50  l-5s.;  Perry 
McGillivray  57s.;  H.  J.  Hebner,  58s.),  New  York 
A.  C.  bath  New  Yorlc  City  May  4  1914;  4  mcii, 
onen  stlU  water,  100  yard  course — ,"rc.  57  l-.5s., 
Illinois  A.  C.  team  (H.  J  Hebner.  im.;  r.I.  R.  Mott, 
Im.  2s.;  A.  C.  Rait'.iel,  57  l-5s.;  I'erry  McGillivray, 
58s.),  Broad  Ripple  Pool,  Indianapolis,  lud.,  July 
31.  1014. 

500  yards.  5  men,  100  yards  each,  bath  (20) — 
4ra.  40  3-53.,  Illinois  A.  C.  team  (A.  C.  Raithel, 
55s.;  William  Vosbureh,  57  2-53.;  H.  J.  Hebner, 
55s.;  Perry  McGillivray,  55  l-5s.;  D.  Ij.  Jones,  5.Ss.), 
Cliicago,  111.,  April  27,  1916;  5  men,  100  yards  each, 
bath  (25) — 4m.  53  3-5s.,  New  York  A.  C.  team  (J. 
C.  Wheatley,  59  4-5s.;  H.  E.  Vollmer,  57s;  Waller 
Ramme  58  4-5s.;  N.  T.  Nerich,  59  l-5s.;  H.  O'Sulli- 
van,  58  4-5s.'>,  New  York  A.  C.  bath,  New  York 
City,  April  8.  1915. 

MISCELLANEOUS   EVENTS. 

Plunging — Im.  time  limit, 
F.  Schwedt,  Detroit  Y.  M.  C 
March   1,   1920 

WOMEN'S   SWIMMING   RECORDS. 

100  yards,  bath  (20),  4  turns — Im.  6  l-os.,  E. 
Bleibtrey.  New  York  City,  March  17,  1920;  *open 
still  w.ater.  stralgbtaway — Im.  6  2-js  ,  01<?a  Dorfner, 
Philadelphia  Gymnasium  Soc.  Neptune  Be.ach  pool, 
Alameda,  Cal.,  July  20,  1918;  open  tidal  silt  water, 
straightaway — Im  7  4-.53  Dorothy  G.  Burns  Los. 
Angeles,  Cal     Honoluin  Harbor,  H.  T.,  Sript.  5,  1917. 

220   yards,    bath    (21),    10    turns — 2m.    54    2-53, 


bath— -82    ft.    9    in., 
A  ,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 


Frances  Cov/ells,  Neptune  Club,  Alameda,  Cal.,  at 
Santa  Crn.z  B.  H.,  Cal.,  June  28,  1919;  *open  still 
water  (100),  2  turns — 2m.  .56  2-5s.,  Olga  Dortner, 
Philadelphia  Gymnasium  iSoc,  Neptune  Beach  pool, 
Alameda.  Cal.,  July  21,  1918;  straightaway,  opea 
water — 3m.  2  3-5s.,  Claire  GalUgau,  Inlet  Terrace 
Lagoon,  Belmar,  N.  J.,  August  16,  1918;  *open  tidal 
silt  v/j,ter  (100),  2  turns — 2m.  55  2-5s.,  E.  Bleibtrey, 
Manhattan  Beach,  N.  Y.,  July  24,  1920. 

300  yards,  bath — 4m.  23s.,  Charlotte  Boyle,  W. 
S.  Assn..  St  Biii^hton  Beach  pool,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
April  19,  1919. 

*440  yards,  open  tidal  salt  water  (100)  4  turns — 
Cm.  21  3-5s.,  E.  Bleiotroy,  Honolulu  Harbor,  April 
17.  1920. 

500  vards,  bath  (25),  19  turns — 7m.  31  2-5s.,  Claire 
Galligan,  New  Rochoile,  N.  Y.,  Idora  Park,  Oakland, 
Cal.,  September  .SO,  1917. 

*1,000  yards  (100)  —  16m.  50  2-5s.,  Claire  Galligan, 
N.  Y.  VV.  S.  A.,  BrouK  International  E,\posUiou  pool. 
New  York  City,  .■August  12,  1918. 

*One  mile  (100)— 2l>ra.  33  2-5s.,  Claire  G;'.nigaD, 
N.  Y.  W.  S  A.,  Bronx  International  Exposition 
pool,  Nevv  York  City,  August  12,  1918. 

*One  mile,  open  salt  water  (110),  15  turns — 31m. 
19  3-5s.,  Claire  Guiligan,  Nr.tioni.l  Women's  Life 
Savin-!  Longue  of  Xew  York,  liye,  N.  Y.,  September 
2,  19ir.. 

*400  yards,  relay,  learn  of  4,  each  to  swim  100 
yards— 4m.  59s.,  W.  S.  Assn.  team  (li.  M.  Bleibtrey, 
Charlotte  Boyle,  Alice  l,ord,  Leslie  Bunyan),  Sea- 
side Park,  B.-idgeport,  Ct.,  Sept.  1,  1919. 

♦100  yards,  back  stroke,  bath  (21),  4  turns— Im. 
27s.,  Frances  Cowells,  Neptune  Club,  Alameda,  Cal., 
at  Santa  Cruz  B.  H.,  Cal.,  June  28,  1919. 

*150  yards,  back  stroke,  bath — 2m.  18s.,  Ethel 
iSmitli,  at  Columbus  (Ohio^  A.  C  .  December  11,  1918. 

'200  yards,  breast  stroke,   bath    (20>,   9   turns— 
3m.    16    4-.5S.,    Eleanor     Smith,    Columbus    A.    C, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  Decemner  11,   1918;  batii   (25),  7 
turns — 3m.  27s.,  Mabc!  Aikhe,  Philad'.lpnia  Turn- 
j  Eemcindo.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  April  19,  19  IS. 
I       Plun-!o — 65  ft.  10  in.,  Hni  ^u  XoUu,  Detroit  Y.M. 
1  C.   A.  bath.     (No  date  givn.) 
'      *  Swimmer  not  aided  by  tide. 


WORLD'.S    =!WIMMING    RECORDS. 

._ 

A 

•.^Tl■.>^<   Hr 

:  OB  )•-:. 

PhOKnis.sioN'Ar,  Rhic^fi.'^. 

D'.yTA;-icE. 

.Made  in  Ratli. 

Made  in  Open  W 

iter. 

Ope.'i  Water.     Others 
Made  in  Baths. 

Holder. 

Time. 

Holder. 

Time. 

Holder. 

Time. 

50  ^  ards 

'>.  P   Kahanamoku  (A.). 

P.  McGillivray  (A.) 

Nurman  Ross  (A.) 

P.  McGillivrav  (A.) 

H  E.  Vollmer  (A.) 

Norman  Ros;3  (A.) 

Norman  RvSS  (A.) 

Norman  Ross  (A.) 

Norman  Ross  (A.) 

Norman  Ross  (A.) 

Norman  Rosa  (A.) 

H.  E.  VoUruer  (A.) 

Norman  Ross  (A.) 

B.  Kieran  (Aus.) 

Vorman  Ro.s?  (A.) 

C.  M.  D.aniels  (A.) 

R   Kieran  (Aus.) 

Geo.  Read  (Aus.) 

M.      s 
23  2-5 
54 
1.01 

1.03  2-5 

1 .29  4  -5 

2.06  2-5 

2.21  3-3 

2.20  1-5 

3.16  3-5 

5"  16  2-5 

5.05  3-5 

6.51  3-5 

5.53  2-5 

11.11  3-5 

12  41  3  5 

17.45  4-5 

23.1(1  1  5 

51.51 

D.  P.  Kah'oku  (A).. 
1).  P.  Kan'oku  (A.)   . 
U.  P.  Kah'oku  (A.). 

C.r!eaiy'(  AUS.) !.'."!.' 

M.     5 

23 

53 

1.00  -1-5 

■  i.3V  ■  ■ 

.M.    s. 

100  ya;uii. 
100  metres 

A.  WicUhaiii  (Aus  ) 

1  00  4-5 

120  yards. 
150  yards. 
200  yards 

G.  R.  Dungan  (A.). 
G.  R.  Dungan  (A.) . 
D.  Billiueion  (E.) 

1.13 

1.34  3-5 
2.1S  1-5 

200  meti'es 

220  yards 
300  yavds. 
400  metres 

P.  McGillivray  (A.).. 
B.  Kier.nn  i  Wis.) .  .    . 

L.  Langer  (A.) 

L.  Langer  (A.) 

2.21  1-5 
3.31  4-5 
•5.17 
5.17 

D.  Dillingtnn  (E  )  . 
D.  Billiniitou  (E  ) 

2.34  4-0 
3.32 

440  yards. 
500  metres 

D.  Biilington  (E.) 

5.26 

500  yards, 

830  yards 

I.nno  yards 

\.3Z\)  yards 

1  mils.  .  . 

2  miles .  . 

L.  Lanaer  (.\.) 

H.  Taylor  (E) 

L.  Laneer  (A.) 

W.  Loni?worth  (Aiis.) 
G   R.  Hodgson  (C). 
W.  Lonaworth  (Aus.) 

6.112-5 
11  25  2-5 
13.07  2-5 
17.42 
23  34H 
51.32 

D.  Billlngton  (E.)  . 
D.  Billington  (E.) . 
D.  nilllngton  (E  ) 
D.  Billington  (K.) 
D.  Billington  (E.) 

6.18 
11  37 
n26 
17  io  2-5 
21.11  1-5 

ASS0CIAT50N    (SOCCER)    FOOTBALL. 

U.  S.  Football  Association  National  Challenge  Cuo  competition  .'■.cries,  emblematic  of  national  champion- 
ship. Final  round  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  2.  Ben  Miller  A.  C.  (St.  Louis),  2;  Fall  River  F.  C.  (Quincy, 
Mass,).   1. 

PREVIOUS  WINNERS. 

1913-14:— At  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  May  16,  1914;  Brooklyn  Field  Club,  2;  Brooklyn  Celtic  F.  C,  1;  referee, 

Charles  E    Creighton,  New  York  City. 
1914-15 — At  Taylor  Stadium,  Lehigh  University,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  May  1,  1015;  Bethlehem  Steel 

Co.  F.  C.   3;  Brooklyn  Celtic  F.  C,  1;  referee,  George  Lambie,  Boston,  Mass. 
1915-16 — At  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  May  6,  1916;  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  F.  C,  1;  Fall  River  Rovers  F.  C,  0; 

referee,  David  M.  Whyte,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
1916-17— At  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  May  5,  1917;  Fall  River  Rovers  F    C,  1;  Bethlshem  Steel  Co.  F.  C,  0; 

referee,  William  Taylor.  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
1918-19— At  Harrison,  N.  J.,  May  19,  1918;  BethlehcTQ  Steel  Co.  F.  C,  3;  Fall  River  Rovers  F.  C,  0; 

referee,  C.  E.  Creighton,  New  York  City. 
1919-20 — At  Fall  River,  Mass.,  April  19,  1920;  Bethiehem  Steel  Co.,  F.  C,  2;  Paterson  (N.  J.),  F.  C,  0. 


Sporting  Records— Trap  Shooting. 
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TRAP    SHOOTING. 

The  Grand  American  Handicap  Tournament,  the  national  trapshooting  event,  was  held  In  Edgewater 
Park  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Aug.  23-28  1920.  A  record  was  established  for  the  number  of  targets  thrown  during 
the  tournament — 316.380  There  were  714  entries  in  the  G.  A.  H. — the  feature  event.  The  programme 
events  resulted  aa  follows:  „  „    „         „      _ 

Forest  City  Introductory  (100  targets,  16  yards  rise) — P.  R.  Karle,  Starr,  S.  C,  100;  "G.  A.  Smith, 
Marshalltown,  la.,  99.  *J.  E.  Jennings  Todmorden  Ont..  Can.,  99;  *Allen  Hell,  AUeutown,  Pa.,  99.  (*In 
the  shoot-offs  at  25  targets  for  second  third  and  fourth  places.  Smith  broke  25  straight;  Jennings,  24,  25,  25. 
25;   Heil,    24,    25.    25,    23.) 

Women's  Trapshooting  Championship — Won  by  Mrs.  Judd  H.  Bruff,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  85.\'100. 

American  Amateur  Championship  at  Double  Targets  (100  targets) — P.  H.  O'Brien,  Butte,  Mont.,  92; 
Thelst  Shelton,  Carterville,  Mo.  92,  *M  B.  Orr,  Piqua,  Ohio,  92;  *W.  W.  Posey,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  92.  (*In 
the  shoot-offs  at  20  targets,  for  the  four  places  O'Brien  brolve  18,  Shelton,  16,  14;  Orr,  16,  13;  Posey,  15.) 

Edgewater  Park  Special  (100  targets,  16  yards  rise) — *I''red  R.  Etchen,  Cofteyville,  Kans.,  99;  *J.  H. 
Ferry,  Lima,  Ohio,  99;  *F.  W.  McNeir.  Houston,  Tex.,  99;  *W.  W.  Posey,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  99;  *VV.  D.  Run- 
nells,  Staunton,  Va.,  99.     (♦No  trophy  being  offered,  a  shoot-off  was  not  necessary.) 

East-West  Team  Race  (ten  men  on  each  team  shot  at  100  targets  per  man)- — Won  by  West  Team — 
F.  W.  McNeir,  Houston,  Tex.  99  E.  F  Woodward,  Houston,  Tex.,  98;  Nlc  Arie,  Menard,  Tex.,  97;  G.  A. 
Smith,  Marshalltown.  la.,  97;  W.  G.  V/arren,  Yerington.  Nev.,  97;  E.  C  Wiieeler,  Pawhuska,  Okla.,  97; 
Harve  Dixton,  Oronogo,  Mo  .  96-  Oscar  Hansen,  Fremont,  Neb.,  96;  C.  M.  Powers,  Decatur,  Ills.,  96;  D.  K. 
Dickinson,  Kansas  City  Mo.,  92.     Team  total,  964x1,000.     The  East  Team  broke  959x1,000. 

Junior  Trapshooting  Championship  (.jO  targets.  IG  j'ards  vise) — *Teddy  Beem,  W.  Frankfort,  III.,  48; 
*M.  L.  Bonta  Jr..  Wilmington,  Ohio,  48.     (*In  the  shoot-off  at  25  targets  Beem  broke  23  and  Bonta,  22.) 

American  Amateur  Championship  at  Single  Targets  (200  targets,  16  yards  rise) — *F.  S.  Wright,  Buffalo. 
N.  Y..  197;  •Oscar  Hansen,  Fremont,  Neb.,  197.  (*Iu  the  shoot-o££  at  25  targets,  Wright  broke  25  and 
Hansen,  23.)  „         ,      .,,,,.. 

American  Amateur  IS-Yard  Trapshooting  Championship  (200  targets,  18  yards  rise) — ^Mark  Arle, 
Champaign,  III.,  198;  *John  H.  Noel,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  197;  *H,  J.  Pcndergast,  Phoenix,  N.  Y.,  197;  *S.  G. 
Vance,  Tiilsonburg,  Ont.,  Can.,  197.  C^In  the  shoot-oas  at  25  targets  for  second,  third  and  fourth  places, 
Noel  broke  25.  Pendergast,  24    22;  Vance,  24,  20.) 

American  Professional  Trapshooting  Championship  (200  targets,  18  yards  rise) — *C.  G.  Spencer,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  195;  *R.  O.  Heikes,  Dayton,  Ohio,  195.  C*In  the  shoot-offs  at  25  targets  Sponcer  broke  25,  24; 
Helkes  2-5    21 ) 

Prelim'uiar'y  Handicap  (100  targets,  handicaps  16-23  yards) — H.  K.  Mitton,  Ft.  Collin3,(CoI.,  19  yards, 
99;  *C.  A.  Rice,  Erie  Pa.  16  yards,  99;  *Dr.  J.  R.  Pence,  Minot,  N.  Dak.,  19  yards,  99.  C^In  the  Bhoot-oft 
at  25  targets  for  first,  second  and  third  places,  Mitton  broke  25,  Rice,  24,  and  Pence,  23.) 


GRAND  AMERICAN  HANDICAP  AT  CLAY  TARGETS  (100  targets,  handicaps,  18-23  yards). 

Hdk. 
Yds. 

Score 

Shoot-offs 
25  tgts. 

Hdk. 
Yds. 

Score 

Shoot-offs 
25  targets. 

A  L  Ivins  Red  Bank,  N  J.  . 

19 
19 
19 
19 

99 
98 
97 
97 

Mark  Arle,  Champaign,  111. . . 
W.Henderson,  Lexington, Ky. 
Nic  Arie,  Menard,  Texas 

23 
23 
21 

97 
97 
97 

24-24 

E.  H.  Sturt,  Hamilton,  Ont.  . 

H.  A.  Ray,  Oakland,  Cal 

S.  S.  Hopkins,  Lewiston,  NY. 

' '24^25' ■ 
24-24 

23 
22 

(Mark  Arle  took  fifth  place  by  agreement  without  shoot-off.) 

Women's  Trophy  for  High  Score  In  Grand  American  Handicap — Won  by  Mrs.  Toots  Randall,  Lima, 
Ohio,  89  from  17  yards.  „  -  „ 

G.  A.  H.  Classification  Competition  (100  targets,  16  yards  rise):  Class  1 — *'W.  H.  Hall,  Maysville,  Ky., 
100;  *W.  S.  Hoon,  Jewell,  la.,  100;  *U.  R.  Vrooks,  Columbia,  S.  C  100.  {*ln  the  shoot-off  at  25  targets  Hall 
broke  24;  Hoon,  23,  Brooks,  23.) 

Class  2— Won  by  R.  C.   Miller,  Lanshig,  Mich.,  99. 

Class  3— *V.  F.  Crabtree,  Greensboro,  Ala.,  99;  *J.  H.  Pumphrey.  Clayton,  Ohio,  99.  (*In  tne  shoot-oft 
at  25  targets  Crabtree  broke  23,   Pumphrey,   22.)  „  , 

Class  4 — ♦R.  W.  Colbert,  Stamford,  Tex.,  97;  ♦H.  F.  Bopp,  Lan.siug,  Mich.,  97.  t^In  the  shoot-offs 
at  25  targets  Colbert  broke  23,  23;  Bopp.  23,  22.)  ,  ,     ,,   „  „ 

Winner  of  Leg  on  Columbus  (Ga.)  Cup,  (high  average  on  all  targets  on  the  programme) — R.  H.  Bungay, 
Ocean   Park,    Cal.     Score,    760x800. 

AMATEUR    STATE    TRAPSHOOTING    CHAMPIONS,    1920. 


State. 


Champion. 


Ala 

Ark 

Ariz 

Cal.-Nev 

Col 

Conn 

Del 

Florida. . 

Ga 

Idaho. . . 
Illinois. . 

Ind 

la 

Kan .... 

Ky 

Md-D.C. 

Mass 

Mich...  . 
Minn.  .  . 
Miss. . . . 

Mo 

Mont. .  . 
Neb. . . . 
N.  Hamp 
N.J 


J.  K.  Warren. . . 
C.  M.  FarreU .  .  . 

T.  L.  Edens 

W.  G.  Warren. . 
C.  A.  Gunning.. 
F.  E.  Watkins.  . 
W.  M.  Foord. .  . 
W.  N.  Boylston. 
H.  D.  Freeman.. 

H.  R.  Seckel 

.Mark  Arie 

M.  E.  Dewire. .  . 
W.  S.  Hoon .  .  .  . 
Fred  R,  Etchen. 

F.  B.  Hillis 

E.  L.  Bartlett... 
L.  F.  Curtis.  .  .  . 

G.  H.  Slaughter. 

F.  A.  Richter..  . 
W.  H.  Griffin.. . 
Harve  Dixon.  .  , 
P.  H.  O'Brien... 
Oscar  Hansen.. . 
Elmer  E.  Reed. . 
Fred  Plum ,  . . . , 


City. 

Score. 
300  tgts 

State. 

Champion. 

Birmingham.  . . . 

292 

N.  Y.... 

F.  S.  Wright.... 

Little  Rock 

282 

N.  C... 

H.  A.  Morson... 

285 
293 

N.  D.... 
Ohio 

A.  R.  Chezik.  .  . 

Yerington,  Nev.. 

Fred  Harlow... . 

Longniont 

292 

Okla 

E.  C.  Wheeler.  . 

Hartford 

293 

Ore 

J.  B.  Troeh 

Wilmington 

294 

Pa 

Allen  Hell 

Leesburg 

293 

R.  I 

E.  C.  Griffith... 

Atlanta 

287 
293 
294 

s.  c 

S  D.... 
Tenn 

P.  R.  Earle 

Boise 

George  Kreger. . 

Champaign 

J.  H.  Noel 

Hamilton 

296 

Texas. .  . 

E.  F.  Woodward 

jfiwell     

291 
283 

Utah.... 
Vt 

C.  H.  Rollloy  jr. 

Coffey  ville 

Dr.  C.  H.  Burr.. 

Lexington 

288 

Va 

W.  D.  Runnells. 

Baltimore 

276 

Wash . . . 

F.  M.  Troeh 

Newton  Hi'iands 

272 

W.  Va. . . 

J.  B.  Lallanee... 

Benton  Harbor. . 

287 

Wis 

G.  V.  Doring.  .  . 

Minneapolis.  .  .  . 

293 

Wyo 

E.  C.  Ward 

Greenville 

291 

Oronogo 

294 

Cana 

Butte       

292 
286 

Alberta. . 
Brit.  Col. 

Walter  Homes . . 

Fremont 

Dr.  A.  R.  Baker, 

Manchester 

278 

Eas.  Can 

S.  G.  Vance 

Atlantic  City.... 

289 

Man-Sas 

R.  Dill 

City. 


Buffalo 

Charlotte 

Portal 

Newark ....... 

Pawhuska 

Portland 

Allen  town 

Pascoag 

Starr 

Waubay 

Nashville 

Houston 

Salt  Lake  City. 

Montpelier 

Staunton 

Vancouver 

Huntingdon... . 

Columbus 

ThevmopoUs . . . 


Score. 
300  tgts 


Edmonton ; . 

Vancouver 

Tiilsonburg,  Ont, 
Saskatoon,  Sask. 


283 
280 
287 
292 
288 
289 
194 
278 
288 
295 
295. 
295 
291 
277 
292 
295 
289 
293 
286 


286 
280 
294 
253 
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Sporting  Records — Trap  Shooting;  Rifle  Shooting. 


WINNERS  OF  NATIONAL  AND  SECTIONAL 

Amateur  Championship  at  Single  Targets. 

National,  F.  S.  Wright,  Buflalo,  N.  Y.,  197x200; 
Sout'nern,  W,  N.  Boylston,  Leesburg,  Fla.,  290x300-. 
Pacific  Coast.  F.  M.  Troeti,  Vancouver,  Wash,  297x 
300;  Eastern,  David  Wadswortli  3d,  Auburn,  N.  Y.. 
295x300;  Great  Lakes,  E.  C.  Wheeler,  Pawhuska, 
Okla.,  296x300;  Prairie,  George  Nicolai,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  294x300. 

Amateur  Championship  at  Double  Targets. 

National,  P.  H.  O'Brien,  Butte.  Mont.,  92x100; 
Southern,  H.  C.  Pittman,  Wbitakers.  N.  C,  41x50; 
PRELIMINARY    HANDICAPS. 


Event. 


National. . 
Southern . 
Pac.  Coast 
Eastern .  . 
Gt.  Lakes 
Prairie.  . . 


WINNER. 


H.  K.  Mitton,  Ft.  Collins,  Col 

F   h.  Seibert,  New  York 

F.  M.  Troeh,  Vancouver, Was. 
C.Z.Vauchan,Had'nfleld,N.J. 
A.  E.  Xroehle,  Cleveland,  O. 
Charles  Schulz,  Yutan,  Neb.. 


Score.  Yds 


99 
97 
97 
97 
98 
98 


19 
19 
23 
20 
21 


CHAMPIONSHIPS  AND  HANDICAPS— 1920. 

Pacific  Coast,  F.  M.  Troeh,  Vancouver,  Wash.,  47x50; 
Eastern.  J.  R.  Johnston  Jr.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  45x50; 
Great  Lakes,  E.  C.  Wheeler,  Pawhuska,  Okla.,  50x50: 
Prairie,  Henry  Vogt,  Avoca,  la.,  45x50. 

A^iateur  18-Yard  Championships. 
National,  Mark  Arie,  Champaign,  III.,  198x200; 
Southern,  U.  R.  Brooks,  Columbia,  S.  C,  94x100; 
Pacific  Coast,  Aber  Blair,  Portland,  Ore.,  99x100; 
Eastern,  F.  B.  Levengood,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  98x100: 
Great  Lakes,  W.  S.  Hoon,  Jewell,  la.,  99xll00; 
Prairie,  Adolph  Olson,  Cedar  Bluff,  Neb.,  99x100. 
FINAL  HANDICAPS. 


Event. 


National.. 
Soutliern. 
Pac.  Coast 
Eastern .  . 
Gt.  Lakes 
Prairie.  .  . 


Winner. 


A.  L.  Ivins.  Red  Bank,  N.J.. 
H.C.K.rout.M'ri'l'ndLine.Md 
J.  F.  Hayes,  Waitsburg,  W.-ish 
F.  Billmeyer,  Cumb'land.Md. 
Geo.  Nicolai, Kansas  City, Mo 
L.  J.  Crow,  P.linden,  la. .  .  . 


Score .  Yds 


99 
94 
97 
95 
99 
96 


19 
19 

17 
19 
20 
20 


LEADING   TEN   AMATEURS 

FOR 

THE   1920  SEASON   (to  Nov. 

1st.) 

Name. 

City  and  State. 

Shot 
At. 

B'ke. 

Aver- 
age. 

Name. 

City  and  State. 

Shot 
At. 

B'ke. 

Aver- 
age. 

F.M.  Troeh 

Fred  Harlow.. . 

Mark  Arie 

O.  A.  Gunning. . 
W.H.Heer 

Vano'ver,  Wash . . 
Newark, Ohio. . . 
Champaign,  III.  . 
Longmont,  Colo. 
Guthrie,  Okla.  . . 

8880 
3050 
2950 
3175 
2150 

8660 
2962 
28.56 
3074 
2367 

.9752 
.9711 
.9681 
.9681 
.9661 

Frank  Hughes. . 
T.  W.  Harker.  . 
E  .F  Woodward 
R.  W.Rentro... 
|0.  N.  Fovd....  . 

Mobridge,  S.  D.. 
Billings,  Mont... 
Houston,  Tex .  . . 

Butte,  Mont 

San  Francisco. . . 

6755 
2400 
6855 
2100 
2100 

6522 
2316 
6614 
2026 
2020 

.9655 
.9650 
.9648 
.9547 
.9619 

_                 LEADING   TEN    PROFESSIONALS    FOR   THE    1920 

SEASON    (to  Nov.    1st.) 

Name. 

City  and  State. 

Shot 
At. 

B'ke. 

Aver- 
age. 

Name. 

City  and  State. 

Shot 
At. 

B'ke. 

Aver- 
age. 

Guy  Ward 

J.  R.  Jahn 

J.R.Graham... 
C.  C.  Mltclieil.. 
C.  G.  Spencer.  . 

East  Alton,  111... 
Long  Grove,  la. . 
Ineleside,  111.  .  . . 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
St.  Louis.  Mo.  .  . 

6425 
5360 
5520 
2730 
10980 

6249 
5205 
5355 
2643 
10015 

.9726 
.9710 
.9701 
.9781 
;9667 

Rush  Razee. . . . 
P.R.Miller.... 
F.  H.  Huseman. 

R.  C.  Reed 

Art.  Killam 

Curtis,  Neb 

Dallas,  Tex 

Rochester,  N.  Y . 
San  Francisco. .  . 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  .  . 

2650 
4325 
3100 
2700 
7335 

2560 
4174 
2991 
2502 
7050 

.9660 
.9650 
.9648 
.9637 
.9611 

NEW  YORK  ATHLETIC  CLUB'S  AMATEUR  CHAMPIONSHIP  OF  AMERIC.'i.  AT  CLAY  BIRDS. 

(Travers  Island,  May  4,  1920.) 
Won  by  J.  Clark,  Jr.,  Worcester,  Mass.;  197;  second,  E.  A.  Staples,  Boston,  Mass.,  195. 


R3FLE    SHOOT3NG- 
NATIONAL     RIFLE      ASSOCIATION      OF      AMERICA 
Xa  C(ioi><^i;u '.•;!.  wi.'a  the  National  Board  for  tiie  Promotion  of  RiGe  Practice  in  the  United  States. 


Oppicers. 

erestdent'~Cu:.  William  Llo'oey,  N.  J.  First  Vice 
President— Uonl.  Col.WiUiam  C.  Ilarllcc,  U.  S.  M.  C. 
Second  Vice  president — Lieut.  Col.  Smith  W.  Brook- 
hart,  Iowa.  Third  Vice  Preiident — Col.  George  W. 
Burleigh,  N.  Y.  Treasitrer — Lieut.  Co!.  David  M. 
Flynn,  N.  J.  Secretary — Brig.  Gen.  Fred  H.  Piiillipa, 
Jr.,  Tenn.,  Exeoative  Officer  and  Recorder  National 
Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Xtilie  Practice. 

The  annual  matches  of  the  National  Rifle  As.socl- 
ation  were  held  ai  the  Ohio  State  Rifle  Range,  Carap 
Perry,  Ohio,  ui  conjunction  with  tlie  National 
Matches  during  the  month  of  August,   1920. 

Winners  of  the  principal  team  and  individual 
matciies:  National  Rifle  Team  Match,  Class  A — 
1st,  U.  S.  Infantry  Team,  National  Trophy:  2d, 
Massachusetts  Civilian  Team,  Hilton  I'rophy;  3d. 
Camp  Kearny  k.  O.  T.  C.  Team,  Soldier  ot  the 
Marathon  Trophy;  4th,  Mintiesota  National  Guard 
Team,  4th  Trophy. 

National  Pistol  Team  Match — ist,  U.  S.  Marine 
Team,  A.  E.  F.  Gold  Cup;  2d,  Philippine  Scout  Team; 
3d.  U.  S.  Army  Team. 

National  Individual  Rifle  Match — Sergt.  H. 
Whitaker,  U.  S.   Infantry. 

National  Individual  Pistol  Match — Gun.  Sergt. 
J.  M.  Thomas,  U.  S.  M.  C. 

National  Rifle  Association  Matches — The  Presi- 
dent's Match,  Lieut.  M.  Fodv,  U.  S.  Cav.,  296; 
Membe  s'  Match,  Sergt.  T.  B.  Crowley,  U.  S.  M.  C, 
50;  Governor's  Cup  Match,  Capt.  C.  J.  Amburgh, 
S.  A.  F.  S.,  149,  Leach  Cup  Match,  Sergt.  T.  B. 
Crowley,  U.  S.  M.  C,  105;  Catrow  Cup  Match,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Hession,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  105;  Adjutant  General's 
Cup  Match,  Mr.  J.  W.  Hession,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  100; 
Civilian  Inter-Club  Match,  National  Capitol  Rifle 
Club.  363;  Enlisted  Men'a  Team  Match,  U.  S.  M.  C, 


589;  Rapid  Fire  Match,  Lieut.  V.  L.  James,  U.  S. 
lai.,  100;  Marine  Corps  Cup  Match,  Gunner  J.  J. 
Andrews,  U.  S.  M.  C.,  195;  Championship  Regi- 
mental Team  Match,  1st  PliiUppme  Inf.,  572;  Port 
Ciinton  Trophy  Match,  Arizona  Civilian  Team,  579; 
V/imbledon  Cud  Matcn,  Lieut.  L.  A.  Yancy,  U.  S. 
Navy  IOC;  The  Herriclc  Trophy  Match,  Massa- 
chusetts Civilian  Team  1,735;  The  Adjutants  General 
Match,  Maj.  R.  D.  LaGarde,  U.  S.  A.,  93;  Grand 
A<;gre;;ata  i\Iatoh.  Sergt.  T.  B.  Crowloy,  U .  S  M.  C, 
736;  The  United  Service  IMatch,  U.  r>.  Army  Team, 
4,447;  The  Camp  Perry  Trophy  Match,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Sneucer,  Mo..  191;  Off-Hand  Match,  Mr.  R.  F. 
Leighton,  Mont.,  92;  The  All  .\round  Championship, 
Mr.  G.  S.  Hall,  Cal.,  502.5. 

Pistol  Matches — N.  R.  A.  Individual  Pistol  Match, 
Sergt.  J.  M.  Thom.as,  U.  S.  M.  C,  282;  N.  R.  A. 
Pistol  Team  Match,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  Team,  1,327; 
Police  Team  Match,  Philadelphia  Police  Dept.  Team, 
1,202;  Individual  Slow  Fire  Match,  L.  P.  Castaldinl, 
Snringfleld  Rev.  Club,  100;  Individual  Rapid  Fire 
Match,  I.  R.  Calkins,  Springfield  Rev.  Club,  98; 
Individual  Quick  Fire  Match,  G.  S.  Hall,  California 
Civ..  98. 

Internation.al  Sroall-Bore  Team  Match.  For  Lord 
Dewar  Trophy  (20  man  team) — 'Ist,  U.  S.  Team, 
7,049;  2d,  England,  7,565. 

N.  R.  A.  Indoor  Matches — Indoor  Inter-Club 
League  Match,  Quinnipiac  R.  <fe  R.  Club,  Now  Haven, 
Conn.,  9,991;  Intercollegiate  Indoor  Match,  Norwich 
University,  Northfleld,  Vt.,  9,921;  Inter-Military 
School  Indoor  Match,  St.  John's  Mil.  Academy, 
Delafleld,  VIls.,  9,956;  Inter  Military  Unit  Indoor 
Match,  Officers'  Rifle  Club.  Camp  Humphreys,  Va., 
9,542;  Interocholastic  Team  Championship,  Central 
High  School,  Washington,  D.  C,  9,938;  Astor  Cup 
Match  (Military  and  High  Schools  Championship), 
St.  John's  MU.  Academy,  Delafleld,  Wis.,  998. 
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BOXING. 


PROFESSIONAL. 

Prolesslonai  boxing  unrterwent  several  changes  In 
the  matter  of  State  control  during  1920.  A  law 
was  passed  In  New  York  permitting  fifteen-round 
contests  with  decisions  to  be  rendered  by  licensed 
judges  and  referees.  A  somewhat  similar  regula- 
tion was  passed  In  Massachusetts,  permitting  twelve- 
roxind  bouts.  The  New  Jersey  law  was  amended  to 
permit  twelve-round  bouts  without  decisions  and 
Philadelphia  increased  the  duration  of  bouts  from 
6  to  8  rounds.  Commission  control  as  conducted  In 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  is  gaining  favor  in  West- 
ern and  Middle  Western  States  and  the  formation 
of  a  national  professional  boxing  association  is  being 
agitated. 

Lack  of  space  precludes  the  recording  of  bouts 
other  than  those  between  pugilists  of  prominence. 
Abbreviations:  K.  C,  Knockout;  D.,  draw;  R.  D., 
referee's  decision;  P.  V.,  popular  verdict;  F..  foul. 

Jan.  I — Johnny  Kilbane  defeated  Al  Shubert, 
8lx  rounds,  P.  V.,  Philadelphia.  Jack  Britton  de- 
feated Johnny  Gill,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Steelton,  Pa. 

Jan.  7 — Pete  Herman  K.  O.  Johnny  Ritchie, 
eight  rounds,  New  Orleans. 

Jan.  8 — Jimmy  Wilde  defeated  Babe  Asher,  ten 
rounds,  P.  V.,  St.  Louis. 

Jan.  12 — Fred  Fulton  defeated  Frank  Moran, 
eight  rounds,  P.  V.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Jan.  15— Mike  O'Dowd  defeated  Frank  Carbone, 
ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Detroit. 

Jan.  17 — Willie  Jackson  K.  O.  Frankie  Burns, 
five  rounds,  Buffalo.  Sam  Langford  defeated  Jeff 
Clark,  ten  rounds,  R.  D.,  Kalamazoo. 

Jan.  19 — Fred  Fulton  K.  O.  Silas  Greene,  four 
rounds,  Buffalo. 

Jan.  20 — Mike  O'Dowd  K.  O.  Tommy  Murphy, 
three  rounds,  Boston. 

Jan.  21 — Jack  Sharkey  defeated  Jabez  White,  ten 
rounds,  P.  V.,  Detroit.  Fred  Fulton  K.  O.  Tom 
Cowler,  three  rounds,  Philadelphia. 

Jan.  24 — Johnny  Kilbane  defeated  Johnny  Mur- 
ra.v,  six  rounds,  P.  V.,  Philadelphia. 

Jan.  26 — Mi'Ke  O'Dowd  K.  O.  Young  Fisher,  three 
rounds,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  R8,y  Smith  defeated  Bob 
Martin,  ten  rounds,  P.  V..  Cleveio.nd.  Bob  Fltz- 
simmons  jr.  K.  O.  Eddie  West,  seven  rounds,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J. 

Jan.  27 — Bombardier  Wells  K.  O.  Harry  Reeve, 
four  rounds,  London,  England. 

Jan.  29— Jimmy  Wilde  K.  O.  Mike  Ertle,  three 
rounds,  Milwaukee. 

Jan.  30 — JacJc  Britton  defeated  Jimmy  Conway, 
twelve  rounds,  R.  D.,  Savannah,  Ga, 

Feb.  2 — Eugene  Tunuey  K.  O.  Al  Roberts,  eight 
rounds,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Feb.  3 — Eddie  Couion  K.  O.  Jimmy  Taylor,  two 
rounds.  Hot  Springs,  Ark.  Fred  Fulton  K.  O.  John 
Lester  Johnson,  eight  rounds,  Boston 

Feb.  4 — Joiumy  GrlfTiths  K.  O.  Marcel  Thomas, 
ten  rounds,   Paris,   France. 

Feb.  9 — Benny  Leonard  defeated  Johnny  Dundee, 
eight  rounds,  P.  V.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Joe  Lynch- 
defeated  I^ouislana,  six  rounds,  P.  V.,  Phila- 
delphia. Eddie  Fit-,slmmons  K.  O.  Larry  Han- 
sen, one  round,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Patsy  Ciine  vs 
Louis  Bogasli,  nine  rounds,  bout  stopped,  Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Feb.  10 — .4rthur  Pelky  defeated  Cleve  Hawkins, 
ten  rounds,  P.  "V.,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Feb.  11 — Pete  Herman  defeated  Johnny  Solberg, 
elsht  rounds,  P.  V.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Feb.  14 — Ted  Lewis  K.  O.  P.  Munler,  nine  rounds, 
Paris,  France.  Joiumy  Siieppard  defeated  RitclUe 
Mitchell,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Feb.  10 — Battling  Levinslfy  defeated  Clay  Turner, 
ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Detroit.  Willie  Jackson  defeated 
jack  Russo,  six  rounds,  P.  V.,  PhiladelDhla. 

Feb.  IS — Jack  Wolfe  defeated  Joe  Lynch,  ten 
rounds,  P.  V.,  Cleveland. 

Feb.  19 — ^Jimmy  Wilde  K.  O.  Jllcicey  Russell, 
seven  rounds,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Feb.  20 — "K.  O."  Laughlln  K.  O.  Paul  Brevleres. 
lour  rounds,  Paris,  France. 

Feb.  21 — Georges  Carpentier  K.  O.  T.  Grund- 
hoven,  two  rounds,  Monte  Carlo. 

Feb.  21 — Harry  Grob  defeated  Capt.  Bob  Roper, 
ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Pittsburgh. 

Feb.  23 — Eugene  Brosseau  K.  O.  Young  Ahearn, 
one  round,  Montreal,  Ont.    Frankie  Mason  K.  O. 


"Red"  Conant,  three  rounds.  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Pal  Moore  defeated  Jack  Sharkey,  twelve  rounds, 
P.  v.,  Portland,  Me.  Lew  Tendler  K.  O.  "AUentown" 
Dundee,  two  rounds,  Philadelpliia.  Barney  Adair 
defeated  Young  Denny,  fifteen  rounds, -P.  V.,  New 
Orleans,  La.  Sam  Langford  K.  O.  Battling  Gahee, 
two  rounds,  Memphis,  Tenn.  Sergeant  Ray  Smith 
K.  O.  Jack  Conners,  two  rounds,  Akrou,  O.  "Boy" 
Mccormick  defeated  "Sailor"  Ed  Petroskey,  tea 
rounds,  P.  V.,  Vallejo,  Cal. 

Feb.  23 — Al  Roberts  defeated  Dan  O'Dowd, 
eight  rounds,  P.  V.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Feb.  27 — Ritchie  Mitchell  K.  O.  Lew  Edwards, 
seven  rounds,  Milwaukee. 

Feb.  2S — "Soldier"  Bartfleld  K.  O.  A.  Plonnier 
nine  rounds,  Paris.  Johnny  Griltittis  defeated 
Albert  Ba.doud,  twenty  rounds,  R.  D.,  Paris.  Lew 
Tendler  K.  O.  Dick  De  Sanders,  three  bounds, 
PhiladelDhla    Pa 

March  1— ^Mlk'e  O'Dowd  K.  O.  Jack  McCarron, 
two  rounds,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

March  3 — Jimmy  Wilde  defeated  Patsy  Wallace, 
six  rounds,  P.  V.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Jack  Sharkey 
defeated  Roy  Moore,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

March  4 — Frank  Goddard  K.  O.  Eddie  McGoorty, 
thirteen  rounds,  London,  England.  Joe  Lynch  K.  O. 
Eddie  Se!?al,  three  rounds,  Boston,  Mass.  Pete 
Hartley  defeated  Pal  Moran,  fifteen  rounds,  P.  V., 
New   Orleans,   La. 

March  5 — Joe  Beckett  K  O.  Dick  Smith,  Ave 
rounds,    London,    England. 

March.  8 — Benny  Vaigar  defeated  Jimmy  Murphy, 
six  rounds,  P.  V.,  Philadelphia.  WlUio  Jackson  de- 
feated Johnny  Dundee,  eight  rounds  P.  V.,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J. 

March  9 — Harry  Greb  defeated  Clay  Turner, 
twelve  rounds,  P.  V.,  Akron,  O. 

March  10 — Eddie  Fitzsimmons  defeated  Johnny 
Sheppard,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Detroit,  Mich.  Bob 
Martin  K.  O.  Jack  Riley,  one  round,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.  Byron  Downey  K.  O.  "Hope"  Mullen,  four 
rounds,  Cincinnati. 

March  12 — Jimmy  Wilde  defeated  Frankie  M.ason, 
twelve  rounds,  P.  V..  Toledo,  O.  Mike  O'Dowd 
K.  O.  Tommy  Madden,  three  rounds,  Denver,  Col. 

March  17 — Jack  Britton  defeated  Jack  Perry, 
twelve  rounds,  P.  V.,  Canton,  O.  Mel  Coogan 
defeated  Johnny  Mendelsohn,  ten  rounds,  P.  V., 
Detroit,  Mich.  Bob  Martin  K.  O.  Dummy" 
West,  three  rounds,  Springfield.  Clv^rles  Lcdoux 
K.  O,  Joimny  Coiilon,  six  rounds,  PaK.,. -Fitvr 
Fulton  deieated  Bartley  Madder,  six  rounds,  P.  V., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

March  18 — Mike  ODowd  detested  A.ugie  Ratner, 
ten  rounds,  F.  '/.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Boraba'dier 
Weils  K.  Q.  Paul  Journee,  thirteen  roundti,  London. 

March  22 — -Harry  Greb  defeated  I.prry  WillL-ims, 
ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  V,  illie  Jackson 
defeated  Johnny  Sheppard,  six  rounds,  P.  V.,  Phila- 
delpliia, Pa. 

March  23— J  p  ckson  Lawler  defeated  Benny  Valgar, 
ten  rounds,  R.  D  ,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

March  26 — Jack  Britton  defeated  Bryim  Downey, 
ten  roimds,  P.  V;,  Cleveland,  O. 

Mavcii  29 — Lew  Tendler  K.  O.  Stanley  Hlnkle, 
6  rounds,  Philadelphia. 

jMarch  30 — Mike  O'Dowd  K.  O.  Joe  Egan,  five 
rounds,  Boston,  iMass. 

April  5— Frank  Moi'an  defeated  To.m  Cowler, 
fifteen  rounds,  R.  D.,  I>ondon,  England. 

April  8 — Fred  Fulton  IC.  O.  Gunboat  Smith,  two 
rounds,  Porti.ind,  Ore.  Mike  McTlgue  K.  O.  Eugene 
Brosseau,  five  rounds,  Halifax,  N.  S.  Bombardier 
Wells  K.  O.  Ediiie  McGoorty,  15  rounds,  London. 

April  9 — ToHiiny  Gibbons  defeated  Bob  Roper, 
ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

April  12 — Young  Chauey  K.  O.  joey  Fox,  five 
rounds,  Hartford,  Conn.  Jimmy  Wdde  defeated 
"Zulu  Kid,"  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Windsor,  Ont. 

April  le — Bob  Martin  K.  O.  "Spike"  McFadden 
one  round,  Huntington,  W.  Va.  Mike  O'Dowd 
K.  O.  Walter  Lauretta,  sh-c  rounds,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

April  21 — .Tohn  Kilbane  K.  O.  Alvle  Miller,  seven' 
rounds,   Lorain,  O.     Jimmy  Wilde  K.  O.  Battling 
Murray,  eight  rounds,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

April  22 — Jeff  Smith  K.  O.  "Bandsman"  Rice, 
two  rounds,  London.  Fred  Fulton  K.  O.  Jaclt 
Thompson,  six  rounds,  Portland,  Ore. 
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April  24 — Willie  Jackson  defeated  Jolinny  Lawler, 
eight  rounds,  P.  V.  Jersey  City.  Harry  Wills  de- 
feated Sam  Langford,  fifteen  rounds,  R.  D.,  Denver, 
Col. 

April  27 — Mike  O'Dowd  vs  -K.  O."  Sampson, 
four  rounds,   bout,  stopped,   Philadelphia. 

April  29 — Rob  ivr.artin  K.  O.  Ted  Jamieson,  two 
rounds.  Grand  Rapids  Mich. 

April  30 — Carl  Tremaine,  K.  O.  Frankie  Mason, 
one  round.  Toledo  Ohio.  Jinuny  Wilde  K.  O.  Bobby 
Oyson,  one  round   Lawrence.  Mass 

May  3 — Battling  Levinsky  defeated  Clay  Turner, 
twelve  rounds,  P.  V  ,  Portland  Me. 

May  4 — Pal  Moore  defeated  Jack  Wolfe,  eight 
rounds,  P.  V.,  Memphis.  Tenn.     Joey  Fox  K.  O. 
Willie  Mead  one  round,  Montreal.^Canada. 
~May  6 — Johnny  Wilson  defeated  Mike  O'Dowd. 
twelve  rounds  R.  D.   Boston. 

May  7 — Frank  Moran  K  O,  Paul  Journee  two 
rounds,  London   England. 

May  8 — Jeff  Smith  K.  O  Ercole  de  Balzac,  three 
rounds   Paris.  France 

May  10 — Marty  Burke  defeated  Al  Reich,  fifteen 
rounds  R.  D  ,  New  Orleans  Joe  Beckett  K.  O. 
Bombardier  wells,  three  rounds,  London,  England. 
Pete  Herman  defeated  Jabez  White,  eight  rounds. 
P.  V  ,  Philadelphia  Pa. 

May  11— Mike  O'Dowd  defeated  Jackie  Clark, 
ten  rounds,  P  V  ,  Camden,  N  J. 

May  12 — Lew  Tendler  K  O.  Georges  Papin,  six 
rounds.  Jersey  City.  N    J. 

May  13— Jimmy  Wilde  K.  O  Battling  Murray 
two  rounds,  Philadelphia 

May  14 — Willie  Jackson  defeated  Johnny  Dundee, 
twelve  rounds,  P.  V  ,  Newark  N  J 

May  17 — Tommy  Gibbons  defeated  Harry  Greb, 
ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Plttsburgn  Pa.  Mike  O'Dowd 
defeated  Jack  Britton  twelve  rounds  P.  V.,  Canton, 
Ohio. 

♦  May  19 — Mike  O  Dowd  K  O  George  Brown, 
Six  rounds,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

May  21 — Frank  Moran  K  O.  Frank  Goddard, 
two. rounds  London  England.  Ritchie  Mitchell 
K.  O.  Jimmy  Hanlon.  two  rounds.  Kenosha,  Wis. 

May  24 — Pal  Moore  defeated  Joe  Lynch  twelve 
rounds,  P.  V ,  Jersey  City  Johnny  Kilbane  vs. 
"Kid"  Brown,  sl.x  rounds,  Philadelphia.  Jimmy 
Wilde  defeated  Patsy  Wallace,  ten  rounds,  R  D , 
Toronto,  Out.  BryaQ  Downey  defeated  Joe  Chip, 
atte"'  'ounds,  R.  D  ,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

•  May  31— Jack  Britton,  defeated  Johnny  Grifflths, 
fifteen  rounds,  P.  V.,  Akron,  Ohio.  Charles  Ledoux 
K.  O  Jim  Hlsgins,  eleven  round.s  Loudon,  England. 

Juna  2 — Andy  Chaney  defeated  Johnny  Kilb.aue 
©le^t  ronnri,«i.  P  V ,  Phlladeinhia.  Jack  Britton 
defeated  Joe  Borrall,  eight  rounds,  P.  V.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  Eddie  Fltzsimmons  defeated  Pal  Moore, 
eight  rounds  P.  V.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Johnny  Mur- 
ray K.  O.  Artie  Root.  Ave  rounds,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
■  June  7 — Gene  Tunney  K.  O.  Jeff  Madden,  two 
rounds,  Jersey  City. 

Jime  9 — Kid  Lewis  K.  O.  Johnny  Basham,  nine 
rounds,  London,  England. 

June  14 — Eddie  Fltzslmraous  defeated  Ralph 
Brady,  eleven  rounds,  P.  V ,  Jersey  City.  Mike 
McTigue  K.  O.  "Young"  Grady,  five  rounds.  Hall- 
tax,  N.  S.  Kid  Norfolk  K.  O.  John  Lester  Johnson, 
one  round,  Rochester,  N  Y.  Johnny  Dundee  vs. 
Willie  Jackson,  D.,  twelve  rounds  Boston. 

June  21 — Yoimg  Chaney  deitated  Johnny  Kil- 
bane, twelve  roiuids,  P.  V.,  Jersey  ("ity. 

June  28 — Battling  Levinsky  defeated  Ray  Smith, 
ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Bill  Ereunan 
K.  O.  Ole  Anderson,  eight  rounds,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

June  28 — Gene  Tunney  K.  O.  Ole  Anderson,  three 
rounds,  Jersey  City. 

June  30 — Charley  Welnert  K.  O.  Al  Roberts,  lour 
rounds,  Newark,  N.  J. 

July  1 — Johnny  Wilson  defeated  Soldier  Bartfield, 
twelve  rounds,  P.  V.,  Newark. 

July  5 — Marty  Burke  defeated  Willie  Meehan, 
fifteen  rounds,  R.  D.,  New  Orleans.  Mike  O'Dowd 
defeated  Gordon  McKay,  twelve  rounds,  R.  D., 
Pocatello,  Idaho.  Bob  Roper  defeated  Bob  Martin, 
twelve  rounds,  P.  V.,  Akron,  Ohio.  Jeff  Smith  de- 
feated George  Robinson,  six  rounds,  P.  V.,  Lewiston, 
Me.  Benny  Leonard  K.  O.  Charley  White,  nine 
.  rounds.  Beaton  Harbor,  Mlcli. 


July  12 — Lew  Tendler  defeated  Wiliio  .To.i-.tooa, 
eight  rounds,  P.  V..  Philadelphia. 

July  14 — Bob  Martin  K.  O.  Dick  OBrip  ■,  ono 
round.  Columbus,  Ohio.  Bryan  Downey  de^^aied 
Soldier  Bartfield,  ten  rounds,  P.  V .  Detroit,  Micl.. 

July  16 — Joe  Beckett  K.  O.  Tommy  Burns,  seven 
rounds,   London,   England. 

Juiy  20 — Charley  Weinert  K.  O.  Bob  Roper,  Jour 
rounds,  Newark,  N.  J. 

July  2&— Harry  Wills  K.  O.  Fred  Fulton,  three 
rounds.  Newark,  N.  J.  Frank  Moran  defeated  Burt 
Kenny   ten  rounds,  P  V.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Aug.  3 — Joe  Lynch  defeated  Charley  Ledoux, 
twelve  rounds,  P.  V  ,  Jersey  City. 

Aug  14 — Sam  Langford  defeated  Sam  McVey,  ten 
roimd.s,  P.  V.    Chicago,  III. 

Aug.  28 — Pal  Moran  defeated  Charley  White,  ten 
rounds.  P.  V.  East  Chicago,  111. 

Sept  6 — Jack  Britton  defeated  Ray  Bronson,  ten 
rounds,  P  V.,  Cedar  Point,  Ohio.  Jack  Dempsey 
K  O.  Billy  Miske,  three  rounds,  Benton  Harbor. 
Mich.  Bill  Tate  defeated  Sam  Langford,  six  rounds, 
R.  D     Benton  Harbor.  Mich. 

Sept  7 — Bombardier  Wells  defeated  Paul  Journee, 
sixteen  rounds,  R.  D.,  Deauville,  France. 

Sept.  11 — Jack  Sharkey  defeated  Pete  Herman, 
ten  rounds,  P  V.,  East  Chicago,  III. 

Sept.  18 — Lew  Tendler  defeated  Frankie  Callahan, 
ten  rounds,  P.  V ,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Sept.  23— Mike  O'Dowd  defeated  Ted  Lewis, 
twelve  rounds ,  P.  V.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Sept.  2.5 — Benny  Leonard  defeated  Pal  Moran,  ten 
rounds,  P.  V.,  East  Chicago  111. 

Sept.  28 — Jack  Sharkey  vs.  Joe  Lynch,  D.,  fifteen 
rounds.   R.   D.,   New   York  City. 

Oct.  4 — Benny  Leonard  K.  O.  Frankie  Brltt,  five 
rounds,  Hartford,  Coim.  Mike  O'Dowd  defeated 
Frank  Carbona,  twelve  rounds.  R.  D..  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Oct.  11 — "Battling"  McCreary  defeated  John 
Lester  Johnson,  ten  rounds.  R.  D.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Oct.  12 — Georges  Carpentlcr  K.  O.  "Battling" 
Levinsky.  four  rounds,  P.  V.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Ted  Lewis  defeated  Marcel  Thomas,  six  rounds, 
P.  V  ,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Oct  14 — Charlie  Beecher  defeated  Roy  Moore, 
15  rounds,  R.  D.,  New  York  City. 

Oct  19 — Marty  Cross  defeated  Kid  Herman,  one 
round    foul,  R.  D.    New  'Vork  City. 

Oct.  20 — Pal  Moore  defeated  Earl  Puryear,  ten 
rounds,  R.  D.    Providence   R.  I. 

Oct  22 — Harry  Greb  K.  O.  Gunboat  Smith,  one 
round.  South  Bend    Ind. 

Oct.  26 — Bob  Martin  K.  O.  Larry  Williams,  one 
round,  Boston,  Mass.  Pal  Moore  vs.  Joe  Lynch, 
D.,  eight  rounds.  P.  V.,  St    Louis,  Mo. 

Oct.  28 — Hafry  Greb  defeated  Mickey  Shannon, 
ten  rounds    P.   V.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Oct.  29 — Willie  Jackson  defeated  Eddie  Fltz- 
simmons, ten  rounds,  R.  D.,  New  York  City. 

Nov  5 — Joe  Lynch  K.  O.  Abe  "Atteii"  Goldstein, 
eleven  rounds.  New  York  City.  George  Chaney 
K.  O.  George  Brown,  one  round.  New  York  City. 

Nov.  8 — Lew  Tendler  K  O.  Eddie  Kelly,  five 
rounds,   P.   V.,   Philadelphia.    Pa. 

Nov.  9 — Mike  O'Dowd  defeated  Jeff  Smith, 
fifteen  rounds,  R.  D  ,  New  York  City. 

Nov  15 — Fred  Fulton  K.  O.  Harry  Williams,  two 
rounds,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

AMATEURS. 
National  Amateur  Athletic  Union  Champlonahip 
— Hold  under  the  auspices  of  the  Boston  Athletic 
Association,  Boston,  Mass.,  April  5th  and  6th,  1920. 
108-lb.  class  ssml-flnal  bouts — A.  J.  DeVito,  N.  Y., 
beat  James  Manning,  South  Boston,  three  roimds. 
Second  bout — William  Qoheu,  New  York,  beat 
Benny  Bass.  Philadelphia,  th  ee  ounds.  Final 
bout — A.  J.  DoVito,  beat  William  Cohen,  three 
rounds.  115-lb.  class,  semi-final  bouts — James 
Hutchinson,  Philadelpaia,  beat  Frank  Heulce,  Mil- 
waukee, three  rounds.  Second  bout — Neal  Brock, 
Cleveland,  beat  Ashton  Donza,  New  Orleans,  threa 
rounds.  Final  bout — Hutchinson  beat  Brock,  three 
rounds.  125-Ib.  class,  semi-final  bouts — •Tommy 
Murpny,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  beat  Morris  Kleinman, 
Cleveland,  O.,  three  rounds.  Second  bout — -B.  Pon- 
teau.  New  York,  beat  Robert  Dlnsmore,  Huntington 
School,  three  rounds.  Final  bout>— Tommy  Miirphy, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  beat  B.  Ponteau,  New  York,  three 
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lb.  class,  .semi-final  bouis — Jack  Schoen- 
,  <iukee,  beat  Louis  Aldvin,  New  York,  three 
rfeoond  bout — Roy  Helton,  Kansas  City, 
lenry  C.  Boblim,  Broclrton,  four  rounds.  Final 
-  o — Jack  Schoeudoerf  beat  Roy  Helton,  lour 
rounds.  158-10.  class,  semi-iinal  bouts — Sam  La- 
gonia.  New  York,  beat  J.  J.  Hares,  New  York,  two 
rounds.  Second  bout — Frank  Grayber,  Pittsburgh, 
beat  Gale  Farquhar,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  three  roUuds. 
Final  bout — Sam  Lagonia,  New  York,  beat  Frank 
Grayber,  Pittsburgh,  three  rounds  175-lb.  class, 
Remi-flnal  bout — ^John  Burke,  Pittsburgh,  beai  Ed- 
ward F.aean,  New  Haven,  three  rounds.  Final  bout 
— John  Burke,  Pittsburgh,  beat  Rudolph  Patterson^ 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  three  rounds.  Heavyweight 
class,  semi-final  bouts — Karl  Wicks,  rtorcliester,  beat 
Edward  Kagan,  New  Haven,  three  rounds.  Second 
bout — ^John  Burke,  Pittsburgh,  defaulted  to  Joe 
Geroux.  Boston  (injured  hand).  Final  bout — Wicks 
beat  Joe  Geroux,  Boston,  one  round. 

New  York  State  Championships,  held  at  New 
York  City.  April  15.  Results,  liual  rounds  only: 
108-lb.  class,  final — Louis  Schulkin.  Rutgers  Gym- 
nasium, defeated  Fred  LOftman,  92d  Street  Y.  M. 
H.  A.,  three  rounds,  referee  disqualifying  Lottman 
for  holding.  I45-lb.  class,  liual — ^Sam  Mosberg,  Pas- 
time A.  C.  defeated  Joseph  J.  Garvey,  Ozanam  A.  C., 
three  rounds,  judges'  decision.  158-lb.  class,  final — 
Sam  Lagonia,  Bronxdale  A.  C,  stopped  F.  Davis, 
Paullst  A.  C,  in  first  round,  referee's  decision.  125- 
Ib.  class,  semi-finals — Irving  Jampol,  Bronxdale  A.  C, 
stopped  J.  Schwinu,  Union  Settlement  A.  C.,  in 
second  round.  Paul  Blau.-  St.  Christopher  Club, 
defeated  J.  Starr,  Bronxdale  A.  C,  three  rounds, 
judges'  decision.  115-lb.  class  final — ^H.  Levine 
Clark  House  A.  A.,  defeated  H.  Sinclair,  three  rounds, 
judges'  deciiion.  108-lb.  clas.i.  final  bout — L.  Scbul- 
ken,  Rutgers  Gymnasium,  defeated  F.  Loftman,  92d 
Street  Y.  M  H.  A.,  one  round,  referee's  decision 
(Loftman  was  disqualified  for  holding) .  1 58-lb.  class, 
final  bout — Sam  Lagonia,  Bronxdale  A.  C,  defeated 
F.  Davis,  Paulist  A.  C,  one  round,  referee's  decision. 
125-lb.  Class,  semi-final  round — Irving  Jarapol, 
Bronxdale  A  C,  defeated  J.  Scliwinn.  Union  Settle- 
ment A  C,  two  rounds,  referee's  decision.  Philip 
Blau  St  Christopher  Club,  defeated  J.  Starr.  Bronx- 
dale  A.  C,  three  rounds,  judges'  decision.  Find 
bout — Jampol  defeated  Biau,   one  round,  referee's 


decision.  135-lb.  class,  final  bout — 'Archie  Walker 
Pastime  A.  C,  defeated  H.  Hogan,  Paullst  A.  C, 
three  rounds,  judges'  decision.  145-lb.  class,  final 
bout — Sam  Mosberg,  Pastime  A.  C,  defeated  Joseph 
J.  Garvey,  Ozanam  A.  A.,  three  rounds,  judges'  de- 
cision. Heavy-weight  class,  final  bout — William 
Spengler,  New  York  Police  Club,  defeated  J.  J.  Tome- 
shek,  Paulist  A.  C,  three  rounds,  judges'  decision. 

Oxford-Cambridge  Intervarsity  Championships, 
held  at  Cambridge,  England,  March  4.  Results, 
final  rounds  only:  Bantamweights — K.  S.  Shavaksha, 
Ceylon  and  Balliol,  Oxford,  beat  R.  F.  Deterding, 
Rugby  and  Caius,  Cambridge.  Featherweights — 
K.  McColl,  Clifton  and  Christ's,  Cambridge,  beat 
S.  de  Sar.-'.m,  Ceylon  and  Keble,  Oxford.  Light- 
weights— G.  S.  Thomas,  Worcester  and  Hertford, 
Oxford,  be-it  S.  Levy-Sampson,  City  of  Westminster 
r.nd  Downinif,  Cambridiie.  Llgnt  ueavyweighta^ 
H.  M.  Gushing,  Queens',  Cambridge,  beat  A.  F. 
Meldrum,  New  Zealand  and  Nc-,7  Coll.,  Oxford. 
Heavyweights — F.  S.  Dove,  Merton,  Oxford,  beat; 
S.  N.  Casey.  Pembroke,  Cambridge.  WelterwelRhts 
— W.  J.  Mitchell,  St.  Catharine's.  Cambridge,  beat 
D.  A.  Abernethy,  St.  Paul's  and  Balliol,  on  pointa. 
Middlewelghts — -N.  F.  Burt,  Jesus.  Cambridge. 
JACK   DEMPSEY-GEORGES   CARPENTIER 

MATCH. 
Jack  Dempsey,  champion  heavyweight  of  the 
world,  and  Georges  Carpentier  of  France,  European 
heavyweight  title  holder,  were  matched  to  meet  for 
the  largest  purse  ever  oflered  in  pu.iilism  when  they 
signed  to  fight  for  a  purse  of  8500,000.  Tiie  match 
was  cloGftu  after  months  of  negotiations  in  November, 
U120.  T'ae  principal  details  of  tiie  agreement  follow: 
Contestants — Jack  Dempsey  of  America  and  Georges 
Carpentier  of  France.  Time  and  place-— To  be  an- 
nounced by  promoters  sixty  days  before  bout. 
Fight  must  take  place  between  March  1,  1921,  and 
July  4  1921.  Compensation — To  Dempsey  a  guar- 
antee of  8300,000:  to  Carpentier  a  guarantee  of 
S200.000,  with  50%  of  the  moving  picture  pro- 
ceeds divided  equally  between  the  pugilists.  Length 
of  contest — Not  more  thau  fifteen  rounds  nor  less 
than  ten  rounds.  Forfeits — To  be  posted,  8100.000 
by  promoters  and  550,000  each  by  contestants. 
Arena — Probably  open  air  to  seat  60,000  to  100,000 
persons.  Promoters — Tex  Rlckard,  Charles  Cochran 
and  W.  A.  Brady. 


LARGEST    CHAMPIONSHIP    BATTLE 

GATE   RECEIPTS. 

Date. 

Winner. 

Loser. 

Place. 

Gate 
Receipts. 

July  4   1919 

Dempsey 

Wiilard 

Toledo.  Ohio 

§S452.52'> 

July  4    1910 

Johnson 

.Jeffries 

Reno.  Nev 

-       2, '07755 

tl5l.524 

C9.715 

t68,000 

t67,500 

66,300 

63,340 

5>;  069 

March  25   1916 

Wiilard 

Moran 

New  York  City ,,  .' 

September  3,  1906. . . . 

Gans 

Wiilard 

Nelson 

GoldfieVd,  Nev 

April  5,  19J5 

Johnson 

Havana,  Cuba 

December  2G   1908 

Johnson  .              . 

Burns        

Sydney,  Australia 

New  York  Cltv 

November  3    1899 

Jeffries             . ,    . 

•SiharXey 

Aug-usi  il,  190? 

Corbett 

September  11.  1915.  .  . 

tOibbons 

McFarland 

McCoy 

New  York  City 

August  30.  1900 

Corbett 

New  York  City 

56,350 

■38,311 

*45  OOO 

December  20,  1904 

Nelson 

Britt 

Colma,  Cal 

September  7,  1892 

Corbett 

Sullivan 

March  8.  1893 

Fitzslmmons 

Wolcast 

Hall 

40  000 

February  22.  1910 

Nelson 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

San  Francisco.  Cal 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y 

S.tn  Francisco   Cal 

37,750 
32,300 
32,245 
31,800 
S0,800 
28,521 
27.775 
22,000 
21,761 
21,760 
21,000 
20.880 

October  16,  1909 

Johnson 

Ketchel 

March  25,  1904 

July  25,  1902 

Britt 

Jeffries .• 

Corbett 

Fitzslmmons 

Ruhliu 

November  15.  1901. . . 

Jeffries 

June  29,  1910 

Dillon 

Moran 

September  9,  1905 

Nelson 

Fitzslmmons 

Sritt 

Britt 

March  17,  1897 

Corbett 

Gans 

Munroe .... 

Fitzslmmons 

McGovern 

Carson  City.  Nev 

October  31,  1904 

San  Francisco.  Cal 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

San  Francisco   Cal 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

August  26,  1904 

December  2,  189(5 

Jeffries 

Sharkey 

March  31,  1903 

Corbett 

■»  Purse  525,000  and  810,000  a  side,  t  Estimated,  t  Ten-round,  no-deoision  bout.  §  Before  deduction 
Of  war  tax. 

PUGILISTIC   CHAMPIONS   AND   RECEIPTS. 

All  attempts  to  designate  and  classify  the  nUglUstic  champions  and  title  holders  are  more  or  less 
arbitrary  because  of  the  fact  that  few  such  champions  won  and  defended  the  championships  at  the  same 
weight.  Among  the  lighter  weight  boxers  it  is  not  at  ail  unusual  for  a  pugilist  to  be  forced  from  one  class 
Into  the  next  higher  by  growth  and  Increased  weight.  The  following  list,  dating  from  1890.  Is  generally 
accepted  by  critics  and  boxers  as  being  the  correct  Classification,  although  holders  did  net  always  win  title 
from  previous  champions: 

HEAVYWEIGHTS  (over  158  lbs.1— 1890-1 89'2,  John  L.  Suillvan;  1892-1897,  James  J.  Corbett; 
X897-1899,  Robert  Fltzsimm.-ins;  1899-1006,  James  J.  Jeftries;  1906-1908,  Tommy  Bums;  190S-1915,  Jack 
Johnson;  1915-1918,  Jess  WlUard;  1919-1620,  Jack  Dempsey. 
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MIDDLEWEIGHTS   (158  lbs.)— 1890-1897,  Robert  Fltzlmmons;  1897-1907,  Tommy  Ryan;   19v 
1908,  Stanley  Ketchel;  1908,  Bill  Papkc  and  Stanley  Ketchel;   1908-1910,  Stanley  Kotchel;   1911-1913, 
claimed  by  Frank  Klaus.  Mike  Gibbous.  Ed  McGoorty  and  Geo.  Cliip;  1914-1917.  Al  McCoy;  1917-1920, 
Mike  O'Dowd;  1920,  Johnny  Wilson. 

WELTERWEIGHTS  (145  lbs.)— 1890-1893,  no  recognized  champion;  1894-1S96,  Tommy  Ryan; 
1896-1897,  Kid  McCoy;  1898-1900.  Billy  Smith:  1900,  Rube  Ferns;  1901,  Matty  Matthews  and  Rube 
Ferns;  1901-1904,  Joe  Walcott-  1904-1908,  Dixie  Kid;  1914-1916.  Kid  Graves;  1916.  Jack  Britton;  1917- 
1918,  Ted  (Kid)  Lewis;  1919-1820,  Jack  Britton. 

.  LIGHTWEIGHTS  (133  lbs.)— 1890-1893,  Jack  McAuUfle:  1893-1899,  Kid  Lavlgne;  1899-1902, 
r'tank  Erne;  1902-1908,  Joe  Cans;  1908-1910.  Battling  Nelson;  1910-1912.  Ad  Wolgaat;  1912-14,  Willie 
Ritchie;  1914-1917,  Freddie  Welsh;  1917-1920,  Benny  Leonard. 

FEATHERWEIGHTS  (122  lbs.)— 1S90-1892,  no  recognized  champion;  1892-1897,  George  Dixon; 
1897,  Solly  Smith;  1898,  Solly  Smith  and  Dave  Sullivan;  189S-1900.  George  Dixon;  1900-1901,  Terry 
McGovern;  1901-1904.  Young  Corbett;  1904-1908,  Tommy  Sullivan;  1908-1911,  Abe  Attell;  1911-1920, 
Johnny  Kilbane. 

BANTAMWEIGHTS  (116  lbs.)— 1800-1892,  George  Dixon;  1892-1894,  no  recognized  champion; 
1S94-1898,  Jimmy  Barry;  1898-1901,  no  recognized  champion;  1901-1903,  Harry  Forbes;  190:ji-1905,  Frankle 
Nell;  1905-1907.  no  recognized  champion;  1907-1913,  Johnny  Coulon;_1914-15,  Kid  V/iUiams;  1916-1920. 
Pete  Herman. 


GYMNASTICS. 


National  Amateur  Athletic  Union  Champlonshlos 
and  American  Olympic  tryouts  held  in  New  York 
City,  July  22,  1920.  Results.  Long  Horse — Won 
by  V.  Wlnsjansen,  Norwegian  Turn  and"A.  C,  869 
points;  Frank  Krlz,  Bohemian  G;.'m.  Assn.,  837 
points,  second;  Max  Wanderer.  Phila.  Turngemelnde 
834  points,  third;  Fred  Berg,  Norwegian  T  and  A.  C, 
827  points,  fourth.  Horizontal  Bar — Won  by  Curt 
Rottman,  New  YoEk  Turn  Vereln.  839  points;  Jos. 
Oszy,  New  York  A/C,  831  points,  second;  G.  Rath- 
geb.  Detroit,  Y.  jft.  C.  A.,  788  points,  third;  Pau 
Krempel,  Ix)s  Angeles  A.  C,  714  points,  fourth. 
Parallel  Bars — Won  by  Jos.  Oszy,  New  York  A.  C, 
838  points;  Curt  Rottman,  New  York  T.  V..  804 
points,  second;  Frank  Kris,  Bohemian  Gym.  Assn., 
796  points,  third,  Paul  Krempel,  Los  Angeles  A  C. 
766  points,  fourth.  Side  Horse— Won  by  Charles 
M.  Cremer,  New  York  A.  C,  850  points;  J.  B. 
Rlchter,  D.  A.  Sokol  Gym.  Assn..  790  points,  second; 
Cui^  Rottman,  New  York  T.  V.,  760  points,  third; 
Jos.  Oszy,  Now  York  A.  C,  755  points,  fourth. 
Flying  Rings — Won  by  J.  D.  Gleason,  Los  Angeles 
A.  C,  862  points:  Paul  Krempel,  Los  Angeles  A.  C, 
802  points,  second;  Aug.  Pfeiffer,  Newark.  N.  J., 
National  T.  V.,  785  points,  third;  Jos.  Oszv,  New 
York  A.  O..  769  points,  fourth.  Rope'  (iilmb — 
Won  by  Louts  Vv  eis'tian,  92d  St.  Y.  M.  H  A.. 
"...  C.  C.  Jglesfeis,  Bronx  o".  ''r.  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  second: 
Paul  Khige,  New  Yorfe  T.  V.,  t'nli^'  H.  Kowista. 
Detroit,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  fourth.  Indian  Club  STvlpgIng 
— Won  by  Ray  W  Dutcher,  New  York  A.  C,  274 
points;  Irving  Yanousky,  Newark,  N.  J.,  N.  T.  v., 
259  points,  second;  J.  Lester  McCloud.  New  York 
A.  C,  258  points,  third;  Alex  Wllsen.  Anchor  A.  C, 


244  points,  fourth.  Tumbling — Won  by  Arthur  W' 
Nugent,  Newark,  i^I.  J.,  N.  T.  V.,  833  points;  J.  F. 
Dunn.  U.  S.  N.  R.  F.  &  N.  Y.  A.  C,  820  pohits, 
second;  A.  Kimball,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
753  points,  third;  Oscar  Deamsey,  Newark,  N.  J., 
N.  T.  v.,  723  points,  fourth.  AU-Around  Champion- 
ship— •Won  by  Jos.  Oszy,  New  Yo'^k  A.  C,  2,752 
points;  Curt  Rottman,  New  York  Turn  Verein, 
2,680  points,  second;  Frank  Kriz,  Bohemian  Gym, 
Assn.,  2,025  points,  third;  Paul  Krempel, r-Loa 
Angeles  A.  C.  2,582  points,  fourth. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  CHAMPIONSHIP. 
Intei-collegiate  Gymnastics  held  at  Haverford 
College,  Haverford.  Pa.,  March  26.  Results: 
Korizontiii  Bar — Won  by  S.  Cooper,  Penn.,  48.6; 
W  B.  Fletcher,  Navy,  47.7,  spcond;  T.  A.  Corry, 
Navy.  45.2,  third.  Club  Swinging — Won  by  E.  B. 
Connolly.  Princeton,  TO. 5;  A.  R.  Gilmore,  Penn.. 
15  5,  .second;  C.  A.  Miller,  P*rinceton,  15.1,  third. 
Side  Horse — Won  by  M.  C.  Barrett.  Navy,  54.4; 
C.  J.  Strang,  Navy,  ,50.3,  second:  H.  W.  Arrowsmith, 
Haverford,  47.1,  third.  Tumblmg — Won  by  Wood- 
ward. Penn..  48.9;  Potter,  Yale,  47.6,  .second;  Comp, 
Navy,  45.3,  third.  Flying  Rings — Won  by  Halfes, 
Navy,  51;  Potter,  Yale.  49.2,  second:  Mold,  Navy. 
45.6,  third.  Para'lol  Bars — Won  by  Pearson,  Navy, 
ro.8;  .McKlnsiey,  Mass.  Tech.,  48.7,  second;  Harley. 
Penn.  and  Jones,  Navy,  47.7,  tied  for  third.  AI!- 
Ar:.upd  i.i:1ividual  Chamnionship — Perry  Potter, 
Yale  207  7;  J.  S.  Lone,  Haverford,  187.9,  second; 
R.  S.  Ha!i  NL.vy.  I8"i  7.  tl'.ird.  First  place.  Nav.v, 
25':?;  Penn,,  Vi''.,  lecoiid:  Yale,  11.  third:  Prln'-eton. 
6,  rouith;  Uavxi-Jt/cd,  4,  Ulih;  Maua.  Touh.,  O,  Slstli. 


MARATHON    AND   CROSS-COUNTRY    RACES. 


Febrtjart  23 — Sea  Gate  Marathon,  New  York 
City,  distance  26  miles.  Times  of  flrst  five  to  flnish: 
F.  Zuna,  2h.  57m.  53  l-5s.,  flrst;  O.  G.  Laakso,  3h.. 
4m.  37  3-5S.,  second.  E.  White,  3h  5m.  57  3-5s, 
third:  M.  F.  Dwyer,  3h.  13m.  433.,  fourth;  J.  J.  Brooks 
3h.  I9m.  43  3-53.,  fifth. 

April  19 — Boston  A.  A.  Marathon,  Boston  Mass., 
distance  25  miles.  Times  first  Ave  to  finish:  Peter 
Trlvoulldas,  New  York,  2h.  29m.  31s.,  first,  A.  V 
Roth,  St.  Alphonsus,  Roxbury,  2h  30m  3ls.,  second; 
C.  W.  A.  Linder,  Hurja.  Quincy,  2h  33m.  22s..  third; 
William  Wick.  Quincy.  Mass..  2h.  34m.  37  l-5s., 
fourth;  Ed.  H.  White,  Holy  Cross,  N  Y.,  2h.  36m 
10  2-53..  fifth, 

June  5 — New  York  A.  C.  Marathon,  Travers 
Island,  N.  Y.,  distance  26  miles  3S.">  yards.  Times 
flrst  five  to  flnish:  H.  Kohlemainen,  N.  Y.,  2h. 
47m.  49  2-53..  flrst;  J.  Orgou.  Pittsburgh,  2b.  51m 
6  1-53.,  second;  J.  Tuomikoski.  Quincv,  2h.  52m. 
6s.,  third;  W.xiWick,  Quincy,  2h.  53m  273.,  fouilh; 
J.  P.  Weber,  Pittsburgh,  2h.  54m.  48s.,  fifth. 

November  21 — National  Amateur  Athletic  Union 
Cross-Country  Championship,  run  at  Boston. 
Distance  five  and  oce-haU  mllos.    Times  of  firjt 


ten  runners  to  flnish:  Fred  Faller,  Dorchester  ChiT) 
29m.  Is.,  flrst;  W.  Ritola,  Finnish-American  A.  C.' 
New  York,  29m.  39s..  second:  Pat  Flyna,  Paulist 
A.  C,  29m.  463.,  third;  Edward  Garvey,  Paulist 
A.  C,  29m.  47s.,  fourth;  John  Doherty,  Dorchester 
Club,  29m.  Sis.,  firth;  Al  Hulsebosch,  PauUst  A.  C. 
30m.  8s.,  sixfi;  Ruiar  Ohman,  Dorchester  Club, 
oOni.  17s.,  seventh:  Cecil  E.  Leath,  New  Hampshire 
State  College,  30in.  263.,  eighth;  Clifton  Home, 
Dorchester  Club,  30m.  41  2-5s.,  ninth;  V.  McAuley, 
Dorchester  Club,  30m.  41  3-5s.,.  tenth.  Team  score — 
Dorr-hoster  Club,  2G;  Paulwt  A.  C,  29;  Stoughton 
Catholic  Club,  SO. 

November  20 — Intercollegiate  Cross-Country 
Championship,  race  held  at  New  Haven,  Conn, 
Distance  sl;<  miles.  Team  .scores:  Cornell.  55  points; 
Princeton,  56:  Massachiisotts  Tech.,  90;  Penn  State, 
135;  Yale,  148:  SsTacuse,  1.58;  Williams,  208;  (Colum- 
bia, 217;  H.uvard,  220;  Pennsylvania,  261;  Dart- 
raor.th,  297.  Individual  winner,  John  L.  Ronlg, 
Penn  State.  Time — 33m.  Is.  Freshman  race  won 
by  Yale  team  with  33  points;  Princeton,  43;  Penn 
State  and  SjTacuse  tiod  for  third  position  with  85. 
Individual  winner,  M.  K.  Douglas,  Yale.  Time  for 
three  miles — ■16m.  303. 
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WRESTLING. 

PROFESSIONAL. 


Jan.  19,  Boston,  Mass. — Warno  Keionen  defeated 
Mike  Yokel  In  two  out  ot  three  falls.  Time — i7m. 
30s.  and  2m.  15s. 

Jan.  29,  Boston,  Mass. — Ed.  "Strangler"  Lewis 
defeated  Tom  Draak  in  two  straight  falls.  Time — 
Ihr.  40m.  and  8m.  453.  Chicago,  111. — Marin 
Plestina  defeated  Jess  Westerguard  in  two  straight 
falls.    Time — 17m.  6s.  and  14m. 

Jan.  30,  New  York  City — Joe  Steeher  defeated 

Ear!    Caudock   in    one   fail.     Time — 2h.    5m.    30s. 

Feb.  11,  Springtieid,  Mass. — Joe  Steehor  defeated 

Jack  Dwyer  in  two  straight  falls.    Time — 49m.  40s. 

and  15m. 

Feb.    12,  Boston,  Mass. — Joe    Steeher    defeated 

Wladek  Zbyszko  in  one  fall.    Time — lb.  32m.  30s. 

Feb.    17,    Kiinsas    City,    Mo. — Kd.    "Strangler" 

Lewis  dsfeated  V/ladek  Zt>yszko  in  two  ■■straight  falls. 

Feb.  2,0,  >few  York  City — Joe  Steeher  defeated  Jim 

Londos  iu  one  fall.    Time — 2h.  13m. 

Feb.  23,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Joe  Steeher  defeated 
Tom  Draak  in  two  straight  falls.  Time — Ih.  9m. 
333.  and  13m.  10s. 

Feb.  24,  Pittnburgh,  Pa. — Joe  Steeher  defeated 
Yssif  HuGsane  in  one  fall.  Time — 55m.  Stanislaus 
Zbyszko  defeated  Kar!  Lemie  in  two  straight  falls. 
Time — 29m.  303.  nnd  5m.  20s. 

Feb.  20,  SDringucild,  Mass. — Stanislaus  Zbyszko 
defeate.i  John  Frel)erg  in  two  straight  falls.  Time — 
Ih.  lOfli.  -lOs.  and  14-m.  .50s.  Boston.  M.iss. — Mike 
Yoltel  drieatco.  Waino  K^tonen  in  two  straight  fails. 
Feb.  ?.H,  Nfc\7  Yoik  Cif.v — Stanislaus  Zbyszko  de-' 
leated  Frank  Zolar  in  t,vo  straight  falls.  Time — ; 
27m.  32s.  and  10m.  10s.  | 

March  3,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Stanislaus  Zbyszko 
defeated  Jack  Youska  iu  one  f:"!!  Time — 30m. 
Also  Carl  Le  Beige  in  one  fall.  Time — Ifim.  New.. 
York  City — Earl  Caddook  defeated  SalavadorJ 
Chevalier  in  one  fail  Tiuie — ^o8m.  lis  Edi 
"Strangler"  Lewis  defeated  Jim  .l.,ondo3  in  one  fail. 
Time — 2h.  4m.  433.  i 

Marcli  4,  Boston,  M.iss. — Staulslaus  Zbyszko  Ao-i 
feated  Jolin  Grandovitch  In  two  straight  falls ' 
Time — i8m.  and  Sm-.  40s. 

March  8,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Ed.  "Strangler"^ 
Lewis  defeated  Jack  F.dwar-Js  in  one  fail.  Time — ; 
Ih.  13m.  f 

March  10,  G!overiivi!!e,  N.  Y. — Ed  "Strangler"; 
Lewis  defeated  Ivan  l^Jadvas  iu  two  straiglit  fails. 
Time — 4Sm.  and  16m.  „  I 

March  11,  Boston,  Mass. — Earl  Caddook  defeated 
Tom  Draak  in  two  straisiiit  falls.  Time — 66m.  20s., 
and  13m.  New  York  Cit.y — Ed.  "Strangler"  Lewis 
defeated  Earl  Caddock  in  one  fall  Time — ih.  35m.' 
45s. 

March  18,  New  York  City — Jim  Londos  defeated 
Jack  Grant  In  one  fall  Time — 13m.  49s.  Ed 
"Strangler"  Lewis  defeated  Frank  Yurka  in  one  fall. 
Time — 31m.  3s. 

March  19,  Detroit,  TMlch. — Joe  v^techer  dete.ited 
John  Olin  iu  two  straigiit  falls.  Tine — 58m.  and  16m. 
March  22,  Rochestsr,  N.  Y. — Joe  Steeher  defeated 
John  Graudavich  in  two  straight  falis.  Time — 41m. 
15s.  and  12m.  S."),?.  Ed.  "Str.anelev"  Lewis  defeated 
Jack  Edwards  in  two  .<;traight  falls.  Time — In.  10m. 
268.  and  11m.  403. 

March  23,  Albany.  N.  Y. — Joe  Steeher  defeated 
Mort  Henderson  in  two  straight  falls.  Time — 
37m.  .50s.  and  14m. 

March  24,  Cleveland  Ohio — Joe  Steeher  defeated 
Ivan  Popoff  in  two  straight  falls.  Time — lOm  30s. 
and  llm.  10s. 

March  30,  Hartford,  Conn. — Stanislaus  Zbyszko 
defeated  Constan  De  Bouvier  la  two  straight  falls. 
Time — 35m:  26s.  and  14m.  10s. 

April  9,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — Stanislaus  Zbj'szko 
defeated  Sula  Hevenpa  in  two  straight  falls.  Time 
— iOm.  8s.  and  4m.  133.  Albany,  N.  Y. — Ed  "Strang- 
ler" Lewis  defeated  Sava  Mlnich  In  two  straight 
falls.  Now  York  City — Joe  Steeher  defeated  Fred 
Pilakoff  in  one  fall.  Time — 22m.  4s.  Jim  Londos 
defeated  Frank  Sampson  in  one  fali.  Time — 54m. 
673. 

April  12.  Louisville,  Ky. — Joe  Steeher  defeated 
Ivan  Hadoubney  in  ivo  straight  falis.  Time — 50m. 
and  14m.  Ed  "Strangler"  Lewis  defeated  Tom  Draak 
In  two  straight  falls.  Time — 48m.  and  8m.  Eari  Cad- 
dock defeated  Wladek  Zbyszko  in  two  straight  falls. 
Time — .Xh.  56m.  IDs.  and  Im.  563. 


April  13,  Springfield,  Mass. — Stanislaus  Zbyszko 
defeated  George  Cuttler  in  two  straight  falls.  Time 
lb.  5m. 

April  16,  Elmira,  N.  Y. — Stanislaus  Zbyszko  de- 
feated Charley  Cutler  in  two  straight  falls.  Time — 
32ra.  and  15m.  New  York  City,  N.  Y. — Joe  Steeher 
defeated  Ed  "Strangler"  Lewis  in  one  straight  fall. 
Time — ■3h.  4m.  15s. 

April  19,  Boston,  Mass. — Joe  Steeher  defeated  Jim 
Londos  in  one  straight  fali.  Time — Ih.  58m.  45s. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. — Stanislaus  Zbyszko  defeated 
Demetrius  Tofalaa  iu  two  straigiit  falls.  Time — 
50m.  and  3m. 

April  21,  Albany,  N.  Y. — Joe  Stechpr  defeated  Pete 
Ziemskas  in  one  siraitvht  lall.     Time — Ih.   10m. 

April  22,  Montreal,  Canada. — Joe  Steeher  defeated 
Salvatore  Chevalier  in  two  straight  fatia.  Time — 
55m.  and  12m. 

April  24,  New  Y"ork  City — Joe  Steeher  defeated 
Ivan  Linov/  m  ono  straight  fall.     Time— Ih.  25m.  203. 

April  26,  Boston,  Mass. — Wiadelc  Zb.vszko  dc- 
fe.Mc'd  Ivan  Linow  in  one  straight  fall.  Time — Ih. 
19m.  30s.  New  York  City — Joe  Steeher  defeated 
Geoi'co  Scliilliug  in  one  straight  fall.  Time — 9m; 
Harry  Stevens  in  one  straight  fall.  Time — 7m.; 
Harry  Maevas  in  one  straigiit  fail.     Time — 30m. 

May  7,  Louisville,  Ky. — Joe  Steeher  defeated 
Yussiff  Hussame  in  two  straight  falls.  Time — Ih. 
14m.  and  grn. 

May  8,  New  York  City — Stanislaus  Zbyszko  de- 
tested Tom  Fcdberg  in  one  straight  fall.  Time — 
Ih.  r.m. 

June  8,  Des  Moines,  la. — Earl  Caddock  defeated 
Ed.  "Strangler"  Lewis  in  two  out  of  three  falls. 
Time — 43m.  30s.;  27m.  10s.,  and  7m.  Is. 

July  9,  Albany.  N.  Y. — Stanislaus  Zbyszko  de- 
feated Olaf  Hayden  in  two  straight  falls.  Time — 
26ni.  and  8m. 

July  22.  Revere,  Mass. — Joe  Steehor  defeated 
Ronato  Gardioi  in  one  straight  fall.  Time — Ih. 
35m    4iJ 

September  16,  Montreal,  Canada — Wladek  Zbyszko 
and  Joe  Steeher,  no  falls  in  two  hours.  Match  de- 
clared a  draw. 

October  14,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Stanislaus  Zbyszko 
defeated  Charles  Cutler  in  two  straight  falls.  Tlmt — 
44m.  and  9m. 

October  15,  Kansas  City — Wladek  Zbyszko  de- 
feated John  Pezek.     Referee  disqualified  Pezek. 

October  27,  Montreal.  Canada — -Ed.  "Strangler" 
Lewis  defeated  WladeK  Zbjszko  in  one  straight  faM. 
Time — lb    llm. 

Nov.  22.  New  York — Ed  "Sfi-angler"  Lewis  de- 
feated Wladek  Zbyszko   1  fall.  Time — Ih.  25m.  45s. 

NATIONAL  A.  A.  U.  CHAMPIONSHIP. 
Held  under  the  auspices  of  th6  Birmingiiam  Ath- 
letic Club  Birmingham.  Ala..  Aiiri!  5  and  6,  1920. 
108-lb.  class — Won  by  K.  Benson,  Swedish-.\merican 
A.  C,  Sol  Berry,  Birmingliam  A.  C.  second.  Time 
— Im  26s.  115-lb  class — Won  by  Sam  Pammow. 
Chicago  Hebrew  Insiitute;  K.  Benson,  Swedish- 
American  A.  C,  second.  Time — 2m.  "s  12.5-lb. 
class — Won  by  A,  Dallas  Greek  Olympic  Club;  Toto 
Jafle,  Birmingham  A.  C,  .second.  (Forfeit.).  135- 
Ib.  class' — Won  by  G.  Metropoulis,  Gary  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Indiana;  B.  Johnson,  Birmingliam  A.  C  ,  second. 
(Decision.).  145-lb.  class — Won  by  W.  Tlkka,  Fin- 
nish-American A.  C,  New  York:  P.  Metropoulis, 
Gary  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Gary,  Ind.,  second.  (Decision.). 
15S-lb.  class — Won  by  E.  Leino,  N.  Y.  A.  C;  W. 
Maurcr,  Chicago  Hebrew  Institute,  second.  Time — 
5m.  52s.  I7S-Ib.  class — Won  by  Karl  Kunert.  Gary 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Gary,  Ind.-  F.  Meyer,  Chicago  Hebrew 
Institute  second.  (Decision.).  Heavy  class — Won 
by  N.  Pendleton,  N.  Y.  A.  C;  Babe  Taylor,  Birming- 
ham A.  C.  second.    Time — 7m.  54s. 

OLYMPIC  TRIALS.  ' 
Held  at  New  York,  July  13.  Results  of  final  bouts 
only:  121-ib.  class — G.  Edwin  Ackerly,  Cornell,  de- 
feated Roy  B.  Garba,  Meadow  Brook  Club,  Phila- 
delphia. 135-lb.  class — George  Metropoulis,  Gary, 
Ind.,  defeated  David  D.  Detar,  Penn  State.  154-1  b. 
class — C.  F.  Johnson,  Irving,  Mass.,  defeated  A.  M. 
Franz,  N.  Y.  A.  C.  178-lb.  class — P.  Bergenbach, 
N.  Y.  A.  C.  defeated  Lieut  F.  W.  Maichle,  U.  S.  N. 
Heavyweight  class — Maz  Pendleton,  N.  Y.  A.  C, 
threw  Private  F.  W.  Ray,  U.  S.  A. 
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INTEECOIXF.GIATE    CH.A.MPIONSHf  (--.S. 

Held  under  auspices  of  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
March  26-27,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Results:  Cham- 
pionship round  115-lb.  clas,5 — Shirk,  Penn  State,  re- 
ceived decision  over  Jilackey,  Cornell  after  two  extra 
periods.  125-rD.  class — Gerson,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, received  decision  over  Garber,  State  Col- 
lege. 135-Ib.  class — Detar  Penn  State,  received  de- 
cision 0"er  Conroy,  Cornell.  145-10.  class — Mills. 
Penn  State,  threw  Simmons,  in  7m.  43s.  158-lb. 
class — Ashby,  University  ot  Pennsylvania,  received 
decision  over  Gray.  Yale  175-lb.  class — Good. 
Lohidh.  threw  Brown,  Penn  State,  in  7m.  oOs.  Heavy 
weight — Gait,  Yale  won  on  decision  over  Booth, 
Letiit'h. 

Final  round  for  second  place — llo-lb.  clas-s — 
Mackey,  Cornell,  threw  Brunner,  Lehigh,  in  5m  503 
125-lb.   class — Ackerly,   Cornell,  won   from  Garher. 


Penn.  Stp.te,  on  decision.  135-lb.  class — Conroy, 
Cornell,  throw  Hoffman,  Leh;;;h.  in  3m.  lis.  145-lb. 
class — Mair,  Cornell,  won  on  decision  from  Simmons, 
Yale.  loS-lD.  cia^s — Ued,  Princeton,  threw  Part,- 
ridge,  Columbia,  5ra.  4s.  17o-lb.  class — Browa, 
State,  threw  Dixon,  Princeton,  in  3m.  15s.  Heavy- 
weiKht — Farley,  Peua.  State,  won  on  decision  from 
Booth,  Lehigh. 

Final  round  for  third  place — 115-lb.  class — Hovies, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  throw  Brunner.  Lehigh, 
after  2  e.xlra  periods.  125-lb.  class — Hutchinson, 
Princeton  threw  Hoffman,  Lehigh,  in  5m.  53.s.  145- 
lb.  class — Bertolet,  Princeton,  won  on  decision  from 
Simmons,  Yr.le.  158-113.  class — Gray,  Yale,  won 
decision  from  Partridge,  Columbi.t.  175-lb.  class 
— Darr.311,  Yale,  threw  Dixon,  Princeton,  in  4m. 
26s.  Heavyv.-ei?ht — Carpenter  Princelo,n,  threw 
Booth,  Lehigh,  in  Gtn.  15s. 


CRIC 

(Compiled  by 

NKW    Y'ORK    AND    NEV.'    JERSEY    CRICKET 
ASSOCIATION 


Club. 

W 

L 

D. 

Pts 

Manor  Field 

13 
10 
7 
5 
4 
2 

1 
4 
4 
9 
11 
12 

1 
1 

4 
1 
0 

1 

27 

Staten  Island        

•?l 

Brooklyn 

18 

Columbia  Oval 

Columbia  Oval  Rovers   

U 

a 

Ben.sonhurst    

5 

B.'TTi.Mc.  fFirst  Three) 

Batomen  and  Clubs. 

Ins. 

N.O. 

H.S. 

R 

AVgS. 

J.  L.  Poyer,  Brooklyn   . . . 
H.  R.  St.  C.  Jones,  Stat.  Is. 
R.  Comacho,  Manor  Field 

14 

13 

9 

3 
3 
0 

117* 
1I0» 
118 

042 
56R 
387 

58.36 
56 .  80 
43.00 

Bowling  (First  Three). 


BowLEi'.a  AND  Clubs. 

B. 

M. 

P. 

300 
30.1 
212 

\V. 

Avgs. 

L.  Miller,  Manor  Field      . .  . 
C.  A.  F.  Dewhurst,  Stat.  Is 
S.  E.  B.  Southern,  Man.  Fid. 

713 

77fl 
515 

6 
11 

2 

53 
49 
29 

5.77 
6.22 
7.31 

METROPOLITAN  DtST.  CRICKET  LEAGUE. 


iv                     Clubs. 

W. 

L. 

D. 

~r 

4 
2 

1 
0 
0 

Pts. 

Manhattan   

14 
9 
9 

4 
4 

1 

0 

2 

4 

10 

11 

14 

■?M 

Brooklvn ". 

?."? 

Paterson       

20 

Longfellows 

9 

Cameron    

3 

Kings  County 

2 

Batting  (First  Tnree). 


Batsmen  and  Clubs 

Ins. 

NO. 

H.S 

~67* 
53* 

68* 

R.   Avgs. 

J.  L.  Poyer,  Brooklyn    .  . 
H.  Smith,  Manhattan    . .  . 
J.  Freeman,  Brooklyn 

9 
14 
12 

2 

4 
2 

253  36  44 
,333  33.. 30 
244  24.40 

Bowling  fFirst  Three). 


Bowleks  and  Clubs. 


Hr  A.  Meyer,  M.anhattau. .  . 
W.  Godfrey  Manhattan.. . . 
H.  Rushton.  Brooklyn 


B. 

426 
''40 
480 


fti  I  R.     W' .  Avgs 


]1|105 
7  in-i 
6|208 


3.75 
5  00 
6.30 


INCOGNITl    C     C.    TOUR,    UNITED    STATES 
AND  CANADA. 
Won  7.     Lost  0.     Drawn  2 

BATTr.'G 


PLAl'EU.r). 

ins 

NO 

IT  3 

07 
r,3' 

H2 

167 

143 
S5» 
70 
84 
43 
.50 
20 
12* 

R 

rs 

308 
201 
474 
441 
234 
154 
231 
15! 
160 
62 
23 

AVKS. 

Capt.  M   B.  Burrows 

Major  H.  G.  M.  Cartwrlght 

Capt.  R.  F.  L.  Fowler 

D.  K.  Jardine      

11 
11 
10 
12 
13 
10 

6 
32 

9 
11 

6 

7 

1 
3 
3 

"i' 

3 

1 
1 

'i' 

1 

3 

47  '?0 
16.00 
42.00 
30   50 

G.  O.  Shelmordine     

T.  A.  Brocklebank 

E.  C.  Lee 

36.75 
33.43 
30  SO 

J.  S.  F.  MonLson 

D.  Roberts 

21.00 
16.78 

T.  C.  Lowrv 

13  00 

E.  J.  Melcalfe 

12.40 

R.  C.  Brooks 

5.75 

Major  E.  G.  Wyngurd  did  not  bat. 
^Denotes  not  out. 


KET 

F  F.  Keily.) 

Germantown  Cricket  Club  won  (he  Halifax  Cup 
and  in  addition  C.  M.  Graiiam,  with  an  average  of 
121.66  (a  record  for  the  competition),  won  the  bat- 
ting and  W.  P.  O'Neill  thfl-bowling,  both  being  mem- 
ber's of  the  Germantown  Club. 

The  interstate  game  between  Rhode  Island  and 
Massachusetts  on  July  5,  played  at  Providence, 
was  won  by  Rhode  Island  by  2  wickets  and  29  runs. 

The  Intercity  match  between  Philadelphia  and 
Toronto,  played  Aug.  27  and  28,  at  Toronto,  resulted 
in  favor  of  the  Canadians  by  an  innings  and  160  runs. 

Middlesex  won  the  County  Championship  ^n 
England  in  1920. 

The  liighest  individual  scores  of  the  season  were 
hit  by  W.  P.  Newhatl,  161  not  out  in  the  United 
States  and  by  F.  J.  Peers.  128  in  Canada. 

H.  Livingston  of  the  Pittsburgh  Field  Club  estab- 
lished a  record  for  the  United  States  by  scoring  three 
consecutive  centuries  in  one  week  in  a  tournament 
held  In  Chicago  in  August.  1907;  a  similar  feat  was 
performed  by  H.  N.  R.  Coblet  in  Canada  in  a  tourna- 
ment held  in  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  In  August, 
1906.  H.  V.  Hordern  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania established  a  record  for  the  United  States  and 
Canada  by  securing  213  wickets  during  1907.  J.  B. 
King  and  F.  F.  Kelly  are  the  only  two  bowlers  who 
have  taken  over  2,000  wickets.  A.  C.  MacLaren 
•scored  424  for  Lancashire  vs.  Somerset  at  Taunton, 
England  July.  189.5 — the  record  in  a  flrst-clasa 
match.  A.  F.  J.  Collins,  playing  at  Clifton,  June, 
1899,  for  Clarke's  Hou.se  against  North  Town,  scored 
628,  not  out — the  record  in  any  match.  Melbourne 
University  scored  1.094  runs  against  Essenden  at 
Melbourne  (Australia).  1898 — the  highest  authen- 
ticated record  In  a  match  between  A.  E.  Stoddart's 
English  team  and  New  South  Wales  1,739  runs  were 
sco-ed — a  '•ecord  in  first-class  cricket.  Tlie  longest 
partnership  on  record  was  623  runs  by  Capt.  Oakea 
and  Private  Fit.zger.^ld  First  Ro.val  Munster  Fusiliers 
vs.  A.rmy  Service  Corns  at  Curragh,  1895.  In  a  small 
match  in  Australia  F.  R.  Spoflorth  bowled  down  all 
10  wickets  of  his  opponents  in  each  inning — a  (eat 
without  p.arallel.  F.  R.  Spoftorth  on  the  Australian 
tour  in  IS78  took  764  wickets — a  world's  record.  Dr. 
W.  G  Grace,  the  world's  greatest  cricketer,  died  Oct. 
23,  1915.  He  hit  up  217  centuries  during  his  career, 
which  v.'iU  not  likely  ever  be  equalled. 

Best  records  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  are 
by  G  S.  Patterson  eleven  playing  against  A.  M. 
Wooda  eleven  at  Philadelphia,  scoring  689  runs,  in 
1S94  Australians  r.f:ainst  Vancouver  scored  633 
tor  S  wickets  in  1913.  J.  B.  Kln<r  scored  344  runs  for 
Belmont  against  Merion  B.  in  1906.  W.  Robertson, 
206  not  out.  ond  A.  f5.  Sheath,  118,  not  out,  scored 
340  runs  in  partnerstiip,  without  the  loss  of  a  wicket, 
at  San  Francisco  in  1SS4  Sm.tll&st  score,  Americas 
0  against  Ho.icviile  at  Gutteniierg,  N.  J.,  in  1897. 
The  smallest  score  in  international  match  in  United 
Slates.  3Vest  Indians  13  against  Australians,  1913. 
Smallest  score  in  Canada,  Winnipeg  6  against 
Au-^tn-^rlian:;,  1013  Largest  score  in  the  Metropolitan 
District  Cricket  League  Championship,  New  Jersey 
Athle'ic  Cluh  385  riins  for  5  wickets  against  Man- 
hattan, at  Bayonne    N.  J..  1897. 

Seven  centuries  in  a  season,  P.  J.  Higgins  of  Los 
Angeles  in  1912,  1'59,  100,  100,  121,  182,  110,  240. 

G.  S    Patterson  of  the  Germanto,wn  C.  C.  scored 
1,748  runs  in  season  ot  1892 — a  record  for  the  United 
States.     Rev.  F.  W.  Terrv  ot  Toronto  C.  C.  scored 
,  1.609  runs  in  season  oi  1892— a  record  for  Canada. 
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THE    TURF. 

PURCHASE   PRICKS  AMERICAN   THOROUGHBREDS. 


Horse. 


Rook'  Sand 

,St.  BlKiSO 

Me<l(ller 

Watercress 

Hamburg. 

Haml)urg , 

Hermis 

Sir  Martin 

Meddler 

Nasturtium .... 

Friar  Rock 

Hamburg 

Meddler 

De  Mund 

Fitz  Herbert ... 
The  Commoner. 
Accountant .... 

I>almatlan 

Fit/.  Herbert .  .  . 

Kentucky 

King  Thomas. . . 

Uncle .^^. 

Peter  Pan...'r. .  , 

Hastings 

Bolero 

Endur.  by  Rig'.it 


Dollar. 


150.000 
100.000 
72.500 
71,000 
70,000 
60,000 
60.000 
55,000 
55,000 
50,000 
50,000 
49,500 
49,000 
45.000 
45,000 
41,000 
40.000 
40,000 
40,000 
40,000 
38,000 
38,000 
38,000 
37,000 
35,000 
35.000 


HOrtdB. 


Henry  of  Navarre 
W  H  Daniel... 

Iroquois 

Tournament. .  . 
Rayon  (I'Or .... 

Heno 

Ornament. ..... 

The  Earl 

Colin 

Bashtl 

Chacornac 

Don  Alonzo. . .  . 

Galore 

Kingston 

[.  Primrose  colt 
Lamplighter. . . . 

Laureate 

McChcsney .  .  . . 

Oaklawn 

Uncle 

Cud?el 

Dewdrop 

Olseau 

Omar  Khayyam. 
Kilmarnock.  .  .  . 
Order 


Dollars 


35,00a 
35.000 
34.000 
33.500 
33.000 
32,500 
31.000 
30.500 
30.000 
30.000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
29,500 
27,.5O0 
2'>,l>00 
26,000 
26.000 


UOKdE. 


Requital 

Sir  Francis 

CliHord 

Compute 

David  Garrick. . . 

Halma 

Horace  E 

Iris 

Lady  Langulsli , 
Maj.  DaingerlleUI 
George  Smith.. .  . 

Ma.xlra 

Mortemer 

Plaudit 

Potomac 

Savabie 

Tremont 

Silver  King 

Virgil 

YorkvlUe  Belle.  . 

Hautesse 

Water  Color. 

Handspun 

Silver  Fox 

Consideration.  .  . 


Dollars 


26,000 
26,000 
25.000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
26,000 
25.000 
25.000 
25.000 
25.000 
25.000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
24,000 
23.000 
23.000 
22.000 
22,000 
21,000 


HOiiSE. 


Falsetto 

Yankee 

Pr.  of  Melbournt 
Tipplty  Wltchet . 

Dobblna 

Aloha 

Celt 

Ban  Fox 

Bat  Masterson. . . 
Burgomaster.  .  . 
Duke  of  Magent 
Garry  Herrmann. 
H.8  Eminence.  .  . 

Lamplighter 

Louisburg 

Luke  Blackburn. . 

Mexican 

Mortemer 

Raceland 

Timber 

Viola 

Yankee 

Yankee  Con.sul , 
Westy  Hogan . . . . 
Liberty  Loan. . . . 


Doilard 


21,000 
21.000 
20.500 
20.500 
20.200 
20.000 
20.000 
20,000 
20,000 
20.000 
20,000 
20.000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20.000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20.000 

2r,ooo 

20,000 
20,000 
20,000 


PURCHASE    PRICES   EUROPEAN   THOROUGHBREDS. 


HOTOB. 


Tracery 

Prince  Palatine .  . 

Flying  Fox 

Cyllene 

Diamond  Jubilee. 

.lardy 

Craganour 

Ormonde 

.Val  d'Or 

Cyllene 

Rock  Sand 

Dark  Ronald. . . . 

Sceptre 

Prince  Palatine.  . 
Vour  Majesty. . . 

Ard  Patrick 

Galtee  More.  .  .  . 

Lancaster 

D.  of  \\'estminst'r 
Gouvernant 
Minorii. . . . 
Lycaon .... 
Kendal .... 
Matchbox. . 
Polar.Star .  . 

Adam 

Bona  Vista. 
Pictermaritzbure 


Dollars 


265,000 

209,000 

189,000 

157,500 

151,200 

150,000 

1.50,000 

150,000 

140,000 

125,000 

125,000 

125,000 

125,000 

125,000 

112,500 

110,000 

1 10,000 

110,000 

109,200 

100,000 

100,000 

93,600 

90,000 

90,000 

90,000 

80,000 

80,000 

80.000 


H0K3E. 


Flair 

Meddler 

Common 

Melton 

Slleve  Gallion .  .  . 

Wool  winder 

Doncaster 

Ormonde 

St.  Gatien 

The  Bard 

Carbine 

La  Fleche 

iboyeur 

Blair  Athol 

Bronzino 

Bridge  of  Canny 

Kangaroo 

Ormonde 

Roslcrucian 

Adam , 

Chittabob 

Kendal 

Sceptre 

Friar's  Balsam. . , 

St.  Maclou 

Melton 

Saraband , 

The  T'ririce 


Dollar.s 


78.000 
75.400 
75.000 
75.000 
75.000 
75.000 
70.000 
70.000 
70,000 
70,000 
68,250 
66,150 
65,000 
62,500 
62,400 
60,000 
60,000 
60,000 
60,000 
58,000 
55,000 
52,500 
52,.';00 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 


Horse. 

Dollars 

I.sonomy 

45.000 

Florist 

45.000 
4-l.OOC 

Busybody... 

Harvester 

43,000 

Cupbearer 

40,000 

Galonin   

40,000 

Petrarch 

40,000 

Robert  the  Devil. 

40,000 

Scottish  Chief .  .  . 

40,000 

Verneull 

39,000 

Flylpg  Lemur 

38,500 

30,400 

Macaroni 

35,500 

lieaudcTort 

35,900 

Silvio 

35,000 

The  Palmer-.-.  .  .  . 

35,000 

Dark  Legend   ... 

35.000 

Admiral  Hawke.  . 

32,760 

Little  Goose 

32,200 

Hobble  Noble.  .  . 

31, .500 

Bachelor's  D'ble. 

30,000 

*Bonnie_Scotland 

30  00(1 

Child  wick 

30,000 

Gladi.ateur 

30  000 

Gorgos 

30,000 

King  Lud 

30.000 

Priam 

30,000 

Horse. 


Roaicruclan 

Laella 

Sister  to  Memoir. 

Spinaway 

Blue  Gown 

Sun  Klsa 

GalUnule 

Julius  Caesar. . .  . 
West  Australian.. 

Stornoway 

Wheel  of  Fortuni 

Cyanin 

Carbine — Sceptn 

filly 

Full  Cry 

Cyrcne 

Maidof  tlicMisi 
Salamanca  ...... 

If^osedrop 

l.indal 

Hampton 

.Tanette 

CM.iitiiilere 

Maximilian 

Chamant 

Maid  of  Corinth.. 
The  Fly.  Dutch'i 


Dollars 

30.000 
29.640 
27.500 
27,400 
26,000 
26.000 
25,500 
26,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
24.440 

24.000 
23.920 
23.9-20 
23.400 
23,400 
22  500 
21,310 
21,000 
21,000 
20,500 
20,500 
20,000 
20,000 
20,009 


♦Lord  ttosetiery's  not  Imported. 


WINNINGS   OF   LEADING    AMERICAN   HORSES   IN    1920. 
January  1  to  October  15. 


Horse. 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

Amount. 

liORSE. 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

Anaoimt. 

Maii-o'-War 

11 
9 

11 
3 
3 
4 

12 
7 
2 

5 
5 
5 
6 
8 
9 
5 
5 
6 

0 
3 
5 
2 
1 
0 
1 
3 
3 
0 
5 
2 
4 
2 
4 
1 
5 
I. 

0 
2 
3 
1 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
4 
5 
3 
2 
3 
2 

S166.140 
45.255 
41.923 
41.843 
39.221 
36,078 
34,583 
31,781 
26,969 
26,230 
26,196 
25.650 
25.345 
24,197 
23,993 
23.969 
23,916 
22817 

Mtdnignt  Sun 

9 
9 
5 

13 
7 

11 
5 
6 
3 

U 
3 
5 
5 
3 
4 
9 
9 
6 

7 
2 
1 
10 
8 
2 
6 
3 
0 
5 
2 
3 
2 
1 
5 
4 
5 
4 

5 
0 
1 
5 
8 
3 
2 
8 
0 
2 
.  2 
2 
2 
0 
5 
4 
4 
0 

$22,795 

Exterminator 

Paul  Weldel 

22,635 

Boniface 

Sir  Barton 

22.444 

Paul  Jones 

St.  Ouentin 

19,371 

step  Lightly 

Bondage 

19,231 

Lion  d'Or 

18,906 

Careful 

Siipflerv  Elm 

18,861 

Dr    Clark 

Naturalist 

18,008 

Upset 

Behave  Yourself 

Bay  Grand 

17,475 

Tryster 

17,241: 

Wlldair 

Star  Voter 

16.452 

Blazes 

16,244 

Minto  II 

Busy  Signal 

16.118 

Irish  Kiss .' 

Believe  Idle  Hour 

16,003 

15,430 

Thunderstorm 

15,297 

War  Mask 

15,069 

John  P.  Grler 

Cirrus 

14,496 

Man-o'-War  was  the  1920  American  .turf  wonder,  and  one  of  the  greatest  winners  in  the  history  ol  the 
race  track  in  the  United  Stat&s.  ^ 
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.MAN-O'-WAR^SIR    BARTON    MATCH    RACE. 

The  climax  ol  the  192U  racing  season  Wivs  the  match  race  at  a  mile  and  a  quarter  between  Man-o'-War 
and  Sir  Barton  held  at  Winds-or,  Ont.,  Canada,  Oct.  12.  The  race,  held  at  the  Kenilworth  track,  was  for  a 
purse  of  .?75.000  and  a  .So.OOO  cup  offered  by  A.  M.  Orpen,  owner  of  the  track,  winner  take  all,  and  wa.s  wit- 
iitis.sed  by  20,000  spcct.itors.  Mau-o'-\Var  won  by  seven  lonsihs  in  2ni.  Ss.,  whicli  was  three  seconds  slower 
liian  the  record  made  by  Whisk  Broom  il   in  1913.     Chart  showins  ninnin;?  of  875.000  match  race: 

Horse.  Weight.  Jockey./'  Start.         Half  Mile  Milo.  Finish 


1 


I 


IMan-o'-War 120 Kvimmer; 

Sir  Barton 126 Keogh 1'  2  2  2 

Distance — One  and  one-duarter  miles.     Time — 2.03. 

Man-o'-War  broke  slowly  but  caught  8ir  Barton  sixty  yards  from  the  stait  ;uid  .-jtcsadily  drew  away  to 
win  without  being  extended. 

Man-o'  -War.  ch.c  ,  by  Fair  Play — Mahubah;  owned  by  Glen  Riddle  Farm  and  trained  by  I.ouis  Feustel. 

LEADING    AMERICAN    JOCKEY.S 
1920  Season — January   1   to  October   15 


JOCKKY.^. 

Mt,s. 

1st. 

2d 

3d. 

105 
93 
73 
78 
84 
79 
50 
36 
42 
49 
54 
40 
90 
44 
70 

Unpl. 

230 
305 
232 
253 
238 
309 
190 
114 
100 
177 
239 
120 
.337 
143 
282 

Pe 

L. 

.20 
.17 
.20 
.18 
.19 
.16 
.23 
.29 
.28 
.23 
.18 
.25 
.18 
.23 
.15 

W. 

S 
0 
0 

•  ^ 

0 
5 
10 
0 
4 
0 
4 
0 
3 
1 

JOCKEY.S. 

Mts. 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

Unpl. 

Pc 

i. 

W. 

liutwell.  J 

Rodriguez,  J 

(Jarmody,  J 

Coltiletti,  F 

Kennedy,  B 

Dusgan,  C 

Lyke,  L 

536 
616 
482 
537 
494 
551 
386 
299 
289 
356 
439 
310 
600 
322 
485 

109 
105 
98 
9J 
90 
89 
8!> 
87 
SO 
SO 
77 
77 
76 
74 
74 

92 
113 
79 
112 
82 
74 
58 
62 
67 
50 
69 
09 
97 
61 
59 

Roberts,  3 

Thompson,   C. . .  . 

Wilson,  F 

Richcreek,  A 

Ambrose,  E 

Taylor,  W 

Stack,  O 

Murray,  T 

McCorkle,  C 

Chlavetta,  F 

Biiel,  C   

394 
203 
430 
535 
229 
308 
449 
300 
339 
390 
405 
443 
406 
338 
232 

66 
06 
65 
64 
64 
61 
60 
60 
59 
57 
55 
55 
54 
.54- 
51 

62 

58 
61 
90 
42 
4.5 
52 
47 
60 
56 
78 
65 
76 
47 
37 

47 
54 
50 
82 
28 
45 
54 
35 
44 
52 
47 
64 
65 
46 
33 

210 
115 
254 
299 
95 
1.57 
283 
158 
176 
225 
225 
269 
211 
191 
111 

.17 
.24 
.15 
.12 
.28 
.20 
.13 
.20 
.17 
.1.-. 
.14 
.12 
.13 
.10 
.22 

4 
0 
4 
0 
3 
10 
0 

lOnsor,  L 

Sande,  E 

0 
4 

Thurber,  H 

Fator,  E 

2 

Kummer,  C 

Wida,  S 

Yeargin,  G 

Barne.s.  E 

Connelly,  D 

Pauley,  R 

1 

Domiuick,  J 

Hiuphy.  W .....  . 

0 
0 

TOTAL    WINNINGS    OF    FAMOUS    HORSES 

To  October  12.   1920. 

AMERICAN. 


Houses. 

Starts. 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

Amt. 

HOKrtES. 

St.irt.s 

iat. 

59 
13 
16 
9 
13 
48 
21 
27 
12 
24 
17 
J9 

2d. 

33 

4 

1 

1 

5 

20 

11 

13 

9 

14 

6 

14 

.3d. 

Anit. 

Man  0'  W.ar 

21 
25 
15 
15 
37 

138 
60 

160 
38 
18 

130 
20 
23 

20 
19 
14 
15 
20 
89 
«2 
62 
37 
10 
70 
11 
8 

1 
2 

5 

34 

13 

42 

7 

3 

25 

4 

2 

0 
1 
1 
0 
6 

11 
3 

23 
2 
1 

12 
2 
1 

S244,465 
193,550 
184,438 
180,912 
15  4,545 
138,917 
118.872 
118,535 
118,270 
116,450 
116,391 
115,885 
115,640 

Strathmeath .  . . . ; 

133 
12 
19 
14 
22 
82 
42 
55 
44 
57 
31 
59 

19 
3 
1 
1 
0 
9 
6 
8 
4 

10 
4 

10 

$114,958 

Domino 

Sir  Barton 

'  114,807 

Sysonby 

Salvator  

113,710 

Colin 

Tammanv 

113,290 

Ballot 

His  Highness 

1 1 3,080 

Kingston , 

Firenze  . ,  # .  . 

112,580 

Hanover 

Dobbins 

111,012 

BanQuct 

Exterminator 

1 10,055 

Miss  Woodford 

Tournament 

107,407 

Peter  Pan      

King  James 

103,405 

xiaceiaud 

Beldame 

102,570 

Potomac J 

.\tricander 

101,345 

Delhi f. 

ENGLISH. 


Horses. 

SUrots . 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

Amt. 

Hokses. 

Starts . 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

Amt. 

Islngiaus 

...  ,. 

.■2 
21 
21 
25 
23 
25 
11 
24 
21 
16 
24 
9 
12 
18 
19 
29 
16 
16 
13 
IG 
12 

11 
18 
17 
22 
17 
13 

9 
22 
11 
11 
16 

7 
10 
14 
16 
21 

9 
16 

6 

8 
10 

1 
2 

1 
1 
4 
5 

2 

2 
6 
1 
3 
1 
2 
3 
0 
•  5 
6 
0 
2 
1 
1 

0 
1 
3 
0 
2 
3 
0 
0 
1 
3 
2 
1 
0 
0 

1 

3 
0 
0 
2 

1 
0 

.S2S0,675 
275,812 
250,848 
222,960 
204,795 
203,908 
196.400 
189,965 
184,5.55 
179,509 
178,765 
174,203 
168,530 
165,630 
155,8.56 
153,250 
140.427 
142,325 
141, .547 
133,380 
130,696 

St.  Ainaut     

21 
11 
21 
12 
53 
23 
23 
45 
16 
18 
14 
24 
24 
10 
13 
9 
10 
26 
25 
26 
12 

6 
9 
17 
-8 
29 
17 
11 
27 
12 
11 
5 
16 
17 

T 

5 
(> 
6 

II 

0 

3 

1 
3 
1 
12 
2 
5 
4 
4 
4 
2 
7 
3 
0 
2 
1 
4 
4 
3 
4 
3 

5 
1 
1 
1 

4 
5 
0 
1 
0 
0 
2 
1 
1 
J 
1 

,2 
3 
3 
0 

$129,320 

Donovan 

Cyllene                      

128,150 

Rock  Sand. . . : 

IvOrd  Lvon 

127,825 

Bayardo , 

Sw\'nford .                   .... 

127,540 

Lemberg 

Tristan 

126,306 

Sceptre 

Ravon  d'Or 

122,140 

Flying  Fox 

Sea  Breeze 

Thebals 

121,330 

Pretty  Polly 

116,370 
U. 5,803 

Prtnce  Palatine 

Robert  tlie  Devil 

iSignorina 

Ayrshire ./. 

114,503 

I-a  Fleche 

Epsom  Lad 

112,533 

Persimmon 

Achievement 

112,225 

St.  Frusquin 

Jannette 

111,004 

Orrae 

Neil  Gow. 

109,930 

Gladlateur 

Your  Majesty 

105.650 

Stedfast 

Tracerj' .-. 

Bendigo 

104,085 

Velasquez. 

103.330 

Ormonde 

Cremorne , 

103,139 

Diamond  Jubilee 

Goletta. 

102  820 

Surefoot ' 

Iroquois. 

101,613 

Galtee  More .~, 

Minting .- 

101,090 

AUSTRALIAN. 


Horses. 


iStarts.ilst.  2d.  3d 


Carbine. 
Cetigne.. 


43 
43 


33 
18 


Amt. 


$147,380 
123.535 


Horses. 


De.?ert  Gold. 
Trnfalg-ar. .  . 


Starts 


59 


Ist. 


3d.|    Amt. 


4  8110,070 

61  no..5.5.'; 


Sporting  Record's— ^H or se  Racing. 


ni 


WINNINGS    OF    ENGLISH    HORSES    IN    1920. 
March  26  to  October  10. 
The  sixteen  horsea  tabled  below  have  won  $15,000  or  more  during  the  season: 


aonsK. 

Races. 

Amount. 

Horse, 

Races . 

Amount. 

Horse. 

Races . 

Amonnt 

2 
3 
3 
3 

2 
3 

$42,645 
39.705 
38,975 
37.t60 
34,350 
31  070 

Torelore 

Charlebelle 

Allenbv 

2 
1 
2 
4 
4 

325,995 
24,750 
24,680 
22,735 
21,280 

Pomme  de  Torre 
Love  In  Idleness. 

Alan  Breck 

Square  Measure  . 
Our  Stephen 

•3 

.. .4.  . 
2 
•    3 
2 

S20.077 
17,69.'> 
17,422 

Caligula  

Tetratema 

Tanglors 

Splon  Kop 

Ouchaii 

Monarch 

Redriead 

16.160 
15,050 

LEADING  ENGLISH  .JOCKEYS  OF  192,) 
March  20  to  October  10. 


JOCKEYS. 

Mrs. 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

Unpl. 

f  C 

Jockeys. 

Ml',. 

l.Ht. 

44 
36 
36 
34 
32 
.^0 
30 

2d. 

41 
33 
23 
32 
30 
19 
10 

3d. 

34 

29 
32 
31 
18 
30 
14 

Uupl. 

P.C 

t>onoghue,  S 

534 
396 
315 
269 
417 
289 
364 

122 
78 
62 
62 
57 
45 
■16 

98 
.54 
52 
45 
48 
42 
39 

74 
44 
38 
23 

59 
31 

-\[ 

240 
219 
163 
139 
253 
171 
234 

22.84 
19  74 
19.68 
23.04 
13.66 
15.57 
12.36 

Slade,  F. 

314 
251 
293 
207 
208 
214 
155 

196 
163 
202 
110 
128 
130 
101 

14  01 

Dullock,  F 

Garnott.  F 

Lane.  F 

14.34 

ChUds,  J .< 

12.28 

Oarslake,  B 

16.42 

Smyth,  V 

CJoIUng,  G 

15.38 

VVhalley,  A 

Hulme,  O 

Balding   A 

Gardner,  E 

14.01 

19.3rt 

WINNING    ENGLISH    OWNERS   OF 
March  26  to  October  10. 


1920. 


Owner. 

\\'lnning 
Horses. 

Races 
^^"on. 

Amis. 

OW.NER. 

Wlniiln? 
Horses. 

Races 
Won. 

Amts. 

Sir  R .  Jardlne 

14 

13 

5 

6 

14 

2 

10 

14 

-    3 

8 

3 

26 
24 

8 
10 
29 

3 
16 
18 

6 
11 

5 

$91,510 
72,280 
60,030 
,50,845 
48,115 
47,700 
46,940 
43,035 
42.370 
40,485 
30,140 

W.  H   Dixon 

14 

7 
1 
4 
5 
4 
6 
7 
6 
2 

■19 
It 

1 
10 

0 
•  6 

9 

li 
2 

?34,382 

Lord  Derby 

Sir  W.  Cooke . 

33.410 

Sir  W.  Nelson 

M.  Goculdas 

32,2.50 

W.  Raphael ;.. .  . 

W.  F,.  ^^^llneray 

36,740 

J.  White 

Sir  J   Buchanan 

30,482 

Major  G.  Loder. . ,  .\ 

Sir  H.  Meux 

29.412 

W,  M.  Cazalet 

Z.  G.  Afichalinos 

29,035 

Sol  Joel 

W.  T  de  Pledge 

27,805 

Major  D.  McCalmont 

J.  Joel 

Lord  Zetland 

27,762 
25,680 

A.  P.  Cunliffe 

t/>rd  Astor 

The  English  turf  In  1920  recovered  much  of  the  prosperity  it  had  been  fivvored  with  before  the  \\'orld  War. 

CAVALRY    ENDURANCE    TEST. 

The  Cavalry  Endurance  Test,  held  under  auspices  of  United  States  Army  over  a  course  of  300  milo.s  from 
•Fort  Ethan  Allen,  Vt.,  to  Camp  Devens,  Ayer,  Mass.,  was  aeld  Oct.  19-23.  According  to  the  offlolul  plan  the 
entire  distance  to  be  covered  was  approximately  300  miles,  contestants  to  ride  60  miles  u  day  for  o  successive 
days  rtgardless  of  weather,  and  over  a  prescribed  route.  ... 

Each  rider  was  reoulred  to  feed  and  care  for  his  own  mourn  and  enulpment.  It  w.is  stlpul^iled  that  no 
horse  should  be  allowed  to  carry  a  man  less  than  14.5  pounds  and  that  together  with  this  the  animal  must 
can'y  also  the  complete  cavalry  field  service  equipment  weighln;!  100  pounds  Every  horse  entertsl  was 
required  to  bo  either  a  pure  bred  animal,  a  cross  bred  or  a  grade  horse,  to  be  owned  in  the  United  .State.s_a'"< 
to  be  at  least  four  years  old.  —  ■     -  ■ 

The  awards  of  the  Judges  \vt'T&  made  on  the  following  basis:  Condit'on  of  the  lior'=e  'ji'iall  determine  the 
basti  of  his  ability  to  conflauo  further  under  tne  same  circumstances-  his  freedotn  from  injury,  blemish  or 
unsoundness  fairly  ascrlhable  to  work  In  the  test  and  from  the  usual  Indlop.tions  of  condition  apparent  to  tb« 
Judges.  A  marked  or  continual  leaving  of  feed  by  any  contestinct  llorse  shall  count  against  his  score  of 
condition. 

Six  prize-s  were  awarded  as  follows: 

First  prize.  S600;  Mounted  Service  m^:  blue  ribbon.  Arabian  Horse  Club  medal:  second  prize.  ?400, 
red  ribbon;  third  prize  S300,  yellow  rlDbon  fourth  nrize  ?200  white  ribbon:  iDfth  prize.  SloO,  gray  ribbon: 
sixth  prize,  SlOO,  black  and  white  ribbon 

The  final  standing  of  the  contest  Is  as  follows; 


HORSE. 


Mile.  Denize. 
Rustem  Bey. 

Bunkle .. 

Kinaflsher.... 
Crafibet 


Total 
Hours 


46  57 
52.41 
45  55 
56.45 
52.33 


Points 
\warded 


83  02 
75  94 
71.65 
69  10 
61.00 


Horse. 


Dolly 

Castor 

Moscowa 

Noam 

Kemah  Prince 


Total 
Hours. 


.58.02 
58.40 
53.15 
59  23 
.58  03 


Points 
Awarded. 


58.91 
53.6ft 
48.50 
41.23 

40.76 


BE-ST   AMERICAN    RECORDS— STRAIGHT   COURSE. 


DISTANCE. 


i-2  mile , 

4  1-2  furlougs , 

5-8  mile , 

5-1-2  furlongs... . 

3-4  mile 

C  1-2  furlongs. . . . 
1  7-8  mile 

ImUe 

ia-4mlleal..... 
•170  fept  less 


Horse. 


Geraldlne 

Preceptor 

Maid  Marian. 

Plater 

Artful 

Lady  Vera. .. , 
Paris ......... 

i  tRoamer. ,  . 

\  Klldeer 

eanqupt 


Age 

Wgt. 

4 

122 

2 

112 

4 

111 

2 

107 

2 

130 

2- 

90 

2 

110 

4 

110 

4 

91 

3 

108 

Track. 


Morris  Park,  NY 

Belmont  Park,  N.  Y.  . . 

Morris  Park.  N,  Y 

Morris  Park    N.  Y 

Morris  Park,  N.  Y 

Belmont  Park    N.  Y.  .  . 
Belmont  Park,  N.  Y.., 
Saratoga,  N.  Y,. ...... ; 

Monmouth  Park,  N.  J. 
Monmouth  Park,-  N.  J  . 


Date. 


Aug,  30, 
May  19, 
Oct.  9, 
Oct.  21, 
Oct,  15 
OCX.  19, 
Sept.  12, 
Aug.  21, 
Aug.  13, 
luly  17, 


1889 
1908 
1894 
1902 
1904 
1906 
1914 
1918 
1892 
1890 


Time. 


0.46 
0.61 
0.66  .3-4 

1.02  2-5 
1.08 

1.16  .S-.-i 
1.22  2-5 
1.34  4-5 
1.37  1-4 

2.03  S-.S 


than  1-4  mile.      tAgain.st  time. 


772 


Spoi'ting  Recoi'ds — Horse  Rachig. 

BEST   AMERICAN    RUNNING   RECORDS. 


DrST.^NCE. 


1-4  mile 

2  1-2  furlongs. 
3-8  mile 

3  1-2  furlongs. 

1-2  mile 

4  1-2  furlongs. 


5-8  mile 

5  1-2  furlongs 

♦Old  Futurity  C'se, 

3-4  mile 

0  1-4  furlongs. . . . . 

6  1-2  furlongs 

7-8  mile 

7  1-2  furlongs 

1  mile 


1  mile  20  yards .  . 


1  mile  40  yards .  . 

I  mile  50  yards .  . 
1  mile  55  yards .  . 
1  mile  60  yards .  . 
I  mile  70  yards .  . 
I  mile  100  yards. 

1  1-10  miles 

~  1  1-8  miles 

1  .3-16  miles 

1  1-4  miles 

1  n]ile  500  yards . 

I  5-16  miles 

1  3-8  miles 

1  1-2  miles 

1  5-8  miles 

1  3-4  miles 

1  7-8  miles 

2  miles 

2  miles  70  yards . 

2  1-16  miles 

2  1-8  miles 

2  1-4  miles 

2  1-2  miles 

2  5-8  miles 

2  3-4  11/ lies 

3  miles 

i  lailes 


Horse. 


Bob  Wade 

Nash  Cash 

Atoka 

Joe  Blair 

i  Donau 

fAmon 
Joe  Morris 
Floral  Park 

Pan  Zareta 

Iron  Masli 

Kingston 

Iron  Mash 

Montanic 

Broi)l\dale  Isfymph 

Roselieu 

RestigoucUe 

M.in-o'-\Var 

j  I'l'oglegs 

1  Senator  .James.. 

f  Prei-n 

I  Alaiircli.-iuce.  .  .  . 
1  Hurry  Shuw  .  .  . 

iCl'idct 

Vox  Populi 

i'ir'^r  Whip 

WiiiATvale 

Pif.  Ji- 

Rapid  Water 

Celesta 

Man-o'-War 

Sir  Barton 

Wliisk  Broom  II.. 

Swittwing 

Ballot 

Man-o'-War 

Tliunderclap 

'nXau-o'-War 

M.aj,  Daingerfield. 

Orcag\ia 

Everett 

Grosgraiu 

War  Whoop 

Joe  Murphy 

Ethelbert 

Kyrat 

Ten  Broeck 

Hubbard 

Mamie  Algol 

J  tLucret  Bovgla.. 
\  Sotemia 


Age. 

Wgt. 

4 

122 

2 

112 

6 

105 

5 

115 

2 

115 

2 

115 

2 

103 

2 

107 

5 

120 

R 

150 

7 

139 

6 

115 

4 

109 

4 

124 

o 

126 

3 

107 

3 

122 

4 

107 

H 

103 

4 

104 

3 

114 

4 

104 

4 

114 

4 

104 

3 

101 

3 

98 

0 

120 

0 

114 

4 

108 

3 

126 

4 

133 

r. 

139 

o 

100 

4 

126 

3 

126 

3 

108 

3 

126 

4 

120 

4 

90 

3 

107 

4 

101 

4 

96 

4 

99 

4 

124 

3 

88 

4 

104 

4 

107 

5 

105 

4 

85 

5 

110 

TracK. 


Butte,  Mont 

Charleston,  S,  C.  (Palmetto  Pari) 

Butte,  Mont 

Juarez,  Mexico 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.  (.Santa  Anita) . . 

Juarez,  Mexico 

Louisville  (Churchill  Downs) 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  (Lagoon) . . . 

Juarez,  Mexico 

Juarez,  Mexico 

Sheepshead  Bay,  N .  Y 

Juarez,  Mexico 

Cliicago  (Washington  Park) .  .  .  .  . 

Belmont  Park,  N,  Y 

Belmont  Park,  N.  Y 

Belmont  Park,  N.  Y 

Belmont  Park,  N.  Y 

l^oui^ville  ^Ctuu■chill  Downs) . 

Oriental  Park  (Havana) 

Bu.ftalo,  N.  Y.  (Kenilworth  Park).. 
Buffalo,  \.  Y.  (Kcnihvorth  Park).. 

Baltimore.  Md.  (Pimlico)    

Baltimore,  Md.  (Piuilico) 

Seattle,  Wiish.  (The  Meadows)  .  , 

Saratog;!,,  X.  Y 

Buliiinore.  Md.  (Pimlico) 

[^ouis\  illc,  K.v.  (Douglas  Park). .  . 

Oakluiid,  Cal 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

.4iraeduct,  N.  Y 

.Saratoija,  N.  Y 

Biilnioni  P.irk.  N.  V 

Latoiiia.  Ky 

Sheeiv-sliead  liay,  N.  Y -•.  .  . 

Belmoin  Park,  N.  Y 

Laurel,  Md 

Belmont  Park,  N.  Y 

Morris  Park.  N.  Y 

Oakland.  Cal 

13.'illiinorc,  Md.  (Pimlico) 

New  Orleans  (City  Park) 

Toronto,  Ont.  (Woodbine  Park). . 

Chicago  (Harlem)'. 

Brigiiton  Beach,  N   Y 

Newport,  Ky 

I>exingtou,  Ky 

Sara  toga,  N.  Y 

New  Orleans,  (City' Park) 

Oaklunti,  Cal 

Louisville  (Churchill  Downs) 


Date. 


Aug.  20. 
Feb.  6. 
Sept.  7, 
Feb.  6. 
Mar.  13, 
Feb.  9, 
May  8, 
July  9. 
Fob.  10. 
Mar.  8. 
June  22, 
Jan.  4, 
July  20, 
Oct.  14, 
Oct.  16, 
May  29, 
Mav  29, 
May  13, 
Feb.  15, 
June  H'l, 
June  29. 
Nov.  9, 
Nov.  8, 
Sept.  5, 
Aug.  22, 
May  9, 
May  29, 
Nov.  30, 
Sept.  3, 
July  10, 
Aug.  28, 
June  28, 
July  8, 
July  1, 
June  12, 
Oof.  M, 
Sept.  4, 
Oct.  3, 
Mar.  2, 
Oct.  31, 
Jan.  27, 
Sept. 23, 
Aug.  30, 
Aug.  4, 
Nov.  18, 
Sept.  10, 
Avig.  9, 
Feb.  16, 
May  20, 
Oct.  7, 


1890 
1912 
1906 
1916 
1909 
1911 
1909 
1912 
1915 
1914 
1891 
1914 
1901 
1907 
1906 
1908 
1920 
1913 
1918 
1906 
1907 
1915 
1916 
1908 
1900 
1911 
1918 
1907 
1914 
1920 
1920 
1913 
1905 
1904 
1920 
1919 
1920 
1903 
1909 
1910 
1906 
1905 
1894 
1900 
1899 
1876 
1873 
1907 
1897 
1912 


Time. 


21  1-4 
29  4-.5 
33  1-2 
39 

46  1-6 
46  1-5 
52  4-5 
52  4-5 
57  1-5 
03  2-5 
08 

09  3-.5 
1 5  4-5 
17  2-.'> 
22 

3;  1-5 
4-5 
39 
39 
42 
42 
4-.! 
42 

4()  -!-.^ 
tX  1-4 
4'J  2-fi 

41  3-.-, 
IV  1-.'. 

42  3-4 
4it  ]-,> 
55  3-.'. 
00 

I'l  1-5 
09  r.r5 
14  1-.' 
29  .3-5 
40  i-.l 
57 

17  ;<-.'■. 
1'5  3-5 
35  1-5 
34 
42 
49 


1-4 

l-:i 
24  1-2 
58  1-2 
58  3-4 
19 

n 

10  t-r> 


THE    FUTURITY. 


Vll. 

Potomac 

Jockeys. 
liaffiHtou. .  .  , 

Wgt. 

Second. 

Wgt 

Third. 

Wgt. 

Value. 

Time 

1890 

115 

Masher 

108 

Strathmeath   . . 

124 

$77,000 

1.14  1-5 

1891 

His  HiRtiness 

McLaughli;,.. 

1.30 

York ville  Belle. 

115 

Dragonet 

108 

72,000 

1.15  1-5 

ISil-.^ 

MortlU. 

Hay  ward.    ,  , 

118 

Lady  V  iolet. . . . 

J  IP, 

St.  Lcouardi^  ,  . 

\!5 

41,375 

1.12  1-5 

1803 

Domino 

Taral 

130 

Galilee.  ...... 

1 1 :-, 

Dobbins 

lU* 

45,000 

1.12  4-5 

1894 

Butterflies 

Griffin 

112 

Bramiywino. .  .  . 

W, 

Agitator 

HO 

■:?,830 

1.11 

1895 

Requital 

Gritfln 

115 

Crescendo 

xl4 

Silver  11. 

lO'- 

.-.r,  T^n 

VI!  -■:, 

IHMH 

Ogden 

Tuberville . . . 
Clawsou 

115 
115 

Ornameul 

Lydian 

110 
115 

Rodermoi.d .... 
Uriel 

ll,-> 
115 

i)6,976 
43  300 

\  ,u 

1897 

L'AIouetto 

].  I 

1898 

Martlmas 

H.  Lewis 

118 

High  Degree. . . 

113 

Mr   Clay 

ii>j 

46,840 

1.12  2-.^^ 

1899 
190D 

Chacornac 

Spencer 

114 

Brigadier 

109 

Wind  mere 

112 

41,000 

l.IO  2-5 

Ballyhoo  Bey.  . . 

T.  Sloan 

112 

Olympian.  .  .  .  . 

112 

T.  Atkins 

129 

42.000 

1.10 

1901 

Yankee 

O'Connor 

Lyne 

119 
119 

Ltix  Casta 

Lord  of  the  Vale 

109 
117 

B.-irron 

Dazzling 

112 
116 

46.210 
56.660 

1.09  J -5 

1902 

Savable 

1.14 

1903 

Hamburg  Belle. . 

Fuller 

114 

Leonidas 

123 

The  Min.  Man. 

122 

46.550 

1.13 

1404 

Artful 

Hlldebramf.  . 
Rodfern 

114 
117 

Tradition 

Timber 

127 
119 

Sy.sonby 

Belmere 

127 
117 

52,900 
43,680 

Ml  4-5 

1905 

Ormondale 

1.11  4-5 

1906 

Electioneer 

Shaw 

117 

Pope  Joan 

116 

De  Mund ..... 

123 

44,070 

1.13  3-5 

1907 

C/olin 

Miller 

125 
118 

Bar  None 

Sir  Martin 

117 
127 

Chapultepec .  . . 
Helmet 

117 
123 

32,930 
33,360 

1.11  1-5 

1908 

Maskette. 

J.  Nottcr .... 

1.1 1  1-.'. 

1909 

Sweep 

J.  Butwell .  .  . 
C.  H.  Shilling 

126 
127 

Candleberry .  .  . 
Ba.shti 

117 
118 

Grasmere 

Love-Not 

122 
114 

33,660 
25,360 

1.11^-;. 

1910 

Novelty 

1.12  i/r. 

1913 

Pennant 

C.  Borel 

119 

Southern  Maid . 

119 

Addle  M 

114 

15,060 

1.15 

1914 

Burlingame. . 

J.  Notter 

J.  McTaggart 

117 
1-22 
125 

22.110 
16,590 
22,950 

1.10  4-5 

1915 

Thunderer 

CampQre 

Bromo 

.■Vchievement  . . 

1  11  4-5 

1916 

Rickety 

Skopric 

1.13  4-5 

1917 

J.  Allen 

127 
127 
127 

Escoba 

127 

,117 

117 

RosieO'Grady. 

Purchase 

Dominique. . . . 

124 
119 
122 

15,450 
30.280 
26,650 

1.12 

191S 

Sir  Barton 

John  P.  Grier . . 

1.12  4-5 

1919 

Man-o"-War .... 

Loftus 

1.11  3-5 

1920 

Step  Lightly 

Keogh 

116 

Star  Voter 

127 

Gray  Lag 

119 

35.805 

1.12  1-5 

The  distance  in  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897,  1898, 
six  furlongs.     Other  years  the  distance  was  full  six  furlongs. 
Bay.     In  1910  and  1913  it  was  run  over  the  .Saratoga  Course, 
ginning  In  1915  the  race  became  a  fixture  at  Belmont  Park. 


1899,  1900,  and  1901  was  170  feet  less  than 
Previous  to  1910  race  was  run  at  Slieep.shead 
It  was  not  run  for  in  19H  and  ]912.     Be- 
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SUBURBAN    HANDICAP. 


Yk 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
189 1 
I8<I2 
180;i 
1894 
189". 
1890 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
190« 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
19 IH 
191."> 
1910 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 


First. 


Gen.  Monroe. 

Poatluc 

Troubadour  . , 

Eurus 

ICIkwood 

Riu'claud 

Siilvator 

L.'uUiika 

Montana. 

l.owUiudcT. . .  . 

Hitniitpo. 

Liiz/Mirone.  .  .  . 
Hoiiryot  Navarre 

lien  Brush 

TiUo 

Imp 

Kiiilcy  Mack.. . . 

Alct'do 

Hold  Heels 

.Vfricuuder 

lliTini.'i 

Beldame 

(io  Uetween.  .  .  . 

Xealou 

B:tllot 

I'itz  Herbert.  .  .  . 

Ohinibala 

Whisk  Broom  II. 

.sifDuiboU 

I'riar  Ilo<.'k 

BooiM 

.(.ilireu 

Coru  Tas.sel 

Paul  Jonef 


Jockeys. 


VV.  Donohuo 
Olney . ..... 

Fitzpatrick.. 

Davis 

.Martin 

Garrison .... 
I.  Miirphy. .  , 

Bergen 

Garrison. ... 
McDermotl.. . 

Taral 

Hamilton . .  .  , 

Gnmn 

Simm.s 

Clayton 

Turner 

McCue 

Spencer 

Wouderly . . . 

Fuller 

Redfcrn.  .  .    , 
F.  O'Xelll.   .  . 
Sil!lW  ....... 

W.  DuRan  .  .  . 
Nofte.r    

E.  Diifc'aii. . .  . 
a.  Arclilbald. 
J.  Nottor. .  . . 
O.  Turner.. .  . 
M.  earner. .  . 
J.  Ixiftus.  .  .  . 

F.  Hohiu.son.. 

L.  Knsor 

Setiiutinger.  . 


Wgt 


124 

102 
11. ■> 
102 
119 
120 
127 
110 
11.-. 
lOo 
120 
115 
129 
123 
119 
114 
12.-1 
112 
124 
110 
127 
123 
110 
113 
127 
105 
115 
139 
122 
101 
122 
110 
108 
IOC. 


Second. 


War  )0;iele 

•Kichniond.  .  .  , 
tJlichmond  .  .  .  . 
Oridamme.  .  .  .  . 
Terra  Cotta. . . 
Terra  Cotta. . . 

Ca.>isiu.s 

.Major  IDomo. . . 
Major  Dome. . 

Tcrrilier 

Bau<iuet 

Sir  Walter 

Tlio  Commoner 
The  U'l liner..  .  . 
Semper  Kfo. .  .  . 
Banuoekbiirn  .  . 

lOthclliert 

Waiercure 

I'lMitei'Ost 

Herbcrl 

The  Picket .  . 
Proper    ... 
Dandelion .      . 
Mont^;oraL-ry .  .  . 
Kin?  .lamcf .  .  .  . 
Alfred  Noble.  .  . 
Prince  Imperial 

Lahore 

Sam  .lark.soD.  .  . 
Short  t;ras.s. . . 

Borrow 

Holli.ster 

Sweep  On 

Boniface 


Wgt 


Tliird. 


102 

.Jack  of  Hearts. 

114 

110 

Uataplan 

116 

110 

Saranac 

110 

104 

Wiekham 

114 

122 

Firenzc 

117 

124 

Cori^o 

110 

107 

Tcnnv 

120 
115 

1071.. 

Cassius 

115 

Lamplighter.  .  . 

104 

95 

Lampliglitcr .  .  . 

129 

J  19 

Sport 

114 
99  ■ 

120 

Souk  <k  Dance.  . 

113 

<:nifrord 

120 

115 

Havoc 

104'., 

100 

Ondeu 

109 

U2 

W  arrenton 

M4 

i;io 

<;iilden 

100 

10 1  s 

Toddy 

100 
124 

98 

'.19 

Blui-i 

lis 

HmiUT  riatue.  . 

124 

Irish  Lad 

"   127 

109 

First  M.'i.son  .  .  . 

11K 

107 

•"olonial  fiirl.  . 

113 

IfM 

B<'acoii  Light. .  . 

100 

9S 

Fair  Plaj' 

111 

104 

J-ayefte 

101 

101 

Ballot 

129 

112 

Meridian 

119 

110 

Sharp.shooipr. .  . 

100 

117 

Stromboli ,  .     .  . 

12.-? 

115 

Ttie  Finn .... 

129 

118 

Battle 

107 

108 

Boniface 

107 

115 

Kxtenuinator .  . 

123 

W-yt. 


Value . 


S4,945 

5.855 

5,097 

6,065 

6,812 

6,900 

6.900 

9.900 

17,750 

17,750 

12.070 

4,730 

5,850 

5.850 

6,800 

6,800 

0.800 

7,800 

7,800 

16,490 

16,800 

lO.SOO 

16.800 

10.800 

19.750 

3,850 

4.800 

3,000 

3,925 

3,450 

4,900 

7,500 

6,200 

6.3,50 


Time. 


2.11  .3-4 

2.09  1-2 

2.12  1-4 
2.12 
2.07  1-2 
2.00  4-5 
2.06  4-5 
2.07 

2.07,2-6 
2:06  3-5 

2.06  1-5 

2.07  4-5 
2.07 

2.07  1-5 

2.08  1-5 

2.08  2-5 
2:06  4-5 
2.05  3-5 
2.05  1-5 

2.10  2-5 
2.05 
2.05  2-5 

2.05  1-6 

2.06  2-5 
2.03 

2.03  2-5 

2.04  2-5 
2.00 

2.05  2-5 
2.05 
2.05  1-5 
2.06 
2.02  1-5 

2.09  3-5 


*  By  Bold  Da.vrell.     t  Bv  Virgil.     No  racluj:  in   1911  and   1912. 
Includint:  1910,  I'lui  at  Belmont  Park  in   1013.   BUO,   1916,  and  iOl7 


Hun  at  Shccpshead  Bay  iintU  and 
.Vol  run  in  191 1 


S.\HATOCA    ('UP 


Yll. 

1865 
1806 
1807 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 

1870 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1891 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1909 
1910 
1913 
1914 
19  If 
191* 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 


First . 


Kentucky 

Kentucky 

Muggins 

Lancaster 

B-iyonet 

Helmbold 

Longfellow.  .  . 
Harry  Bas.sttt.  .  . 

.Joe  Daniels 

.Springbok 

§. Springbok 

jPreakness 

Tom  Ochiltree.. 

Parole ■.  .  . 

Parole 

Bramble 

Long  Taw   ... 
Oheckihate .    . 

riiora 

Gen  Monroe. . .  . 
Gen.  Monroe... . 

Bol)  Mile.s 

Volanto 

yLos  Angeles. , . . 
tBIucs...;..  .  .  .  . 

{Advance  Guar<] 
.'Vi'ricander ....'.. 

Beldame. ....    .  . 

Ctiughnawaga. . , 
Gb  Between ,  . , . 
Jtilnning  AVatfer. 

Olambala 

CountIes.s '. . 

Sara  .Jackson. . . . 
.star  Gaze ..:.., 

T?oamer 

I'rlar  Rock.  .  . . , 
Omar  Khayyaih 

.Tohren 

Exterminator .  , , 
Exterminator..-.' 


Jockeys. 


Gitpatrick .  .  . 
C  Littlelield. 

Clark 

Ha.\'W!ird.  .  .  . 

Miller 

Robin.->on.  .  . 
Swim .  . 

Howe 

.Mc<:'al)c 

Barbeo 

W.  Clark  .  .  . 
Hay  ward.  .  . 

Barbee 

Barrett   

Barrett 

McLiiughlin.. 

Wolfe 

r.  Murphy   .  . 

Brophy 

Fit7,patrick. , . 
Blaylock .... 
Fitzpatrick. . . 
I.  Murphy.    . 

I.  Lewis 

Slia-^v 

Mc(/Uc 

Fuller..  . 

F.  O'Neill.... 

Redfcrn 

Shilw 

W.  Miller 

ButwcU 

V.  Powers .  .  . 

Lof  tu.s 

J.  McCahey.. 
J.  Butwell .  .  . 
J.  MeTagg.art 
J.  Butwell.  .  . 
F.  Robinson. . 
Schut  tlilper . . 
Falrbrotner .  . 


W  gl . 

104 

1  14 

lis 

1  14 
10^ 
108 
108 
lO.S 
108 
108 
114 
114 
1  18 
115 
121 
U.S 
125 
J  20 
113 
122 
123 
118 
US 
121 
113 
127 
113 
108 
127 
127 
121 
113 
113 
124 
120 
123 
113 
U3 
113 
126 
120 


Second. 


Capt.iiu  Moore 

Beacon 

Onwanl 

.r  A.  Connollv. . 
Nell.  McDonald 

Hamliurg 

Kint:(i.sher 

l.ont'Te'low .... 
Harry  Bas.sett. . 
Break iiess    .... 


Parole    

Tom  Ochiltfcc. . 

.Joe 

Wilful 

Franklin 

Monitor.  .  . 

Carley  fl 

Boatman 

Corapen.satiOD. . 

Boatman 

.\retino 

Valkra 

Baron  Pepper. . 

Wycth 

Heno 

Africander 

Beldame 

Sir  Iluon 

Neilon 

Wintergieeu .  .  . 

Olatnbala 

Ringllng 

San  Vega 

Virile.  . 

Roaincr 

Spur 

Roamcr 

Purchaso 

Cleopatra 


Wgt. 


97 
124 
118 
100 
121 
119 
101 
115 
120 
120 
118 
11C!5 
113 
113 
120 
126 
121 
113 
126 
113 
126 
108 
113 
124 
127 
120 


116" 
111 


I'liird 


Rhinod>'n<.' .  . 
Delaware 
Delaware. .  .  . 
F.  Cheath'm. 
Vauxhall.  . 
Glcuelg 


Defender    .    . 
True  Blue .  . 
Katie  I'le.'i.* 

Grln.sl  ead .     . 
Big  .Sandy. 

.\thlcno 

Gen.  Phillips 
Lou  Lanier. , 


Irish  King 
.Mta  B    .  . 

L.  Stanhope..  . 
Powhaltan  III 


Ind.  Rubber 

Imp 

A.  Williams. .  . 

Watcrboy 

The  Picket.    . 
Cairngorm   ... 

Samson 

Frank  Gill 

Pins  <t  Needles 

A.  Jenks 

Lahore '. 

Flying  Fairy.  . 
Star  Gaze .... 

The  Finn 

Fair  Mae.  ...  . 

Schutrer 

The  Trump 


Wgt , 

114 
104 
U4 
105 
108 
108 


114 
108 
105 

108  ■ 

118 

115 

118 

115 


122- 
96 


118 
118 

107' 

122 

113 

126 

126 

113 

113 

113 

122 

108 

124 

121 

127 

126 

127 

127 

116 


Value , 


81,850 
2.250 
1.850 
1,950 
2,250 
1,850 
1.550 
1.5.50 
1.700 
2.450 

'2;256 
1.850 
2,150 
1,700 
1,.500 
1,300 
1,800 
1,850 
1,950 
1.6.50 
2,150 
1,700 
2.900 
3,350 
3.350 
3.3.50 
8.100 
5,800 
6,050 
6,050 
2,175 
4,100 
1,650 
2,175 
2,225 
3,37 
5.050 
5.250 
5,350 
4,950 


Time. 


4.01  1-2 
4.04 
4.03 
4.14 
4.10 

4.03  3-4 

4.02  3-4 
3.59 

4.10  3-4 

4.11  3-4 

'3.56' i-4 
4.06  1-2 

4.04  1-2 
4.08  1-2 
4.11  3-4 
4.08 

4.00  3-4 

4.05  1-2 
4.21  1-2 
4.05 
4.02 
4.25 
3.43  1-2 
2.52  2-5 

3.01  4-5 
2.58 

3.03  4-5 

3.00  4-5 

3.05  2-5 

3.06  1.5 
2.58 
2.58  3-5 
3.08  2-6 
3.10 

3.01  4-5 
3.03 

3.07  4-5 

3.02  1-5 
2.58 
2.56  2-3 


»  Distance,  2  miles;  previous  distance,  2  1-4  miles,  t  1  5-8  miles,  t  Changed  to  1  3-4  mlle.i.  {  Dead 
lieat;  stakes  divided.  No  racing  in  lOU  and  1912.  Not  run  irom  1887  to  1890,  and  from  1892  to  1900, 
uor  in   1908. 
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BROOKLYN    HANDICAP. 


No  racing  lu  1911  and  1912.    Run  at  Gravcsend  prlox-  to  1911  and  at  Belmont  rark  in  1913. 
ono  mile  and  a  quarter  previous  to  1915;  1915  to  present,  one  mllo  and  au  eisUtlt. 


Distancp, 


SARATOGA    HANDICAl 

-> 

Yh, 

First. 

Jockeys. 

Wgl. 

,    Second. 

Wgt. 

Third. 

Wgt. 

Value. 

Time. 

1901 

♦Rockton 

N.  Turner.  .  . 

il6 

Water  Cure 

107 

Water  Color . . . 

116 

56,800 

1.53  1-5 

1902 

f  Francesco 

H.  Michaels.. 

97-. 

Herbert 

US 

Articulate 

119 

6.800 

1.59 

1903 

tWaterboy 

Odom 

127 

Hunter  Raine.. 

107 

Caugli'waga.  .  . 

109 

8,800 

2.05  3-5 

19(14 

Lord  of  the  Vale . 

Lyne 

112 

Bad  News 

108 

Caugh'waga.  .  . 

11! 

8,800 

2.05 

1  OO.'i 

Caughnawaga . . . 

T.  Burns .... 

119 

Water  Light .  . . 

108 

Beldame 

120 

8,300 

2.07 

190fi 

Dandelion 

Sewell 

113 

Tangle 

97 

Gallavant 

99 

•8.300 

2.04  3-5 

1907 

McCarter 

W.  ^4lller 

111 

Running  Water. 

115 

Dandelion 

11.7 

8,300 

2.05  3-5 

J  908 

.Monfort 

.McC.Uiev 

JOO 
90 

Far  West 

K's  Daugliter.  . 

102 
104 

Danoscara 

Olambala 

100 
11G 

1,150 
3,850 

2.05  4-5 

1909 

Affliction. ...... 

E.  Martin.  .  . 

2.05 

1910 

Olambala 

Cock  o'  tUe  Walk 

Butwell 

J.  C;iass 

128 
107 

Ballot 

133 
110 

Stanley  Fay.  .  . 
Rolling  Stone.  . 

102 

,'),800 
3,850 

2  08  3-.5 

1913 

Lahoix; 

2.00 

1914 

J.  N otter. . .  . 
J.  Butwell.  .  . 

123 

128 

Hedge 

9S 
102 

Flying  Fairy .  .  . 
S.  .Jasmine. . .    . 

117 

.!0;-; 

3,875 
2.300 

2.05  2-5 

1915 

Roamer 

Saratoga 

2.04  2-5 

I91fi 

Stroinboli 

J.  McTasgart 

121 

Ed  Crump 

123 

Friar  Rock.  .  .  . 

'.OV 

3,850 

2.05  1-5 

1917 

Roamer 

Roainei' 

I.  I'.utwoli .  . . 
i'\  Rohiiisou.. 

122 
129 

Spur 

123 
133 

Ticket 

Bondage; 

107 

lO.'-- 

4,850 
5,350 

2.00  1-S 

1918 

Cudgel 

2.02  l-.l 

1919 

Purchase .....'.. 

Kiianp 

118 

Fairy  Wand .  .  , 

105 

\^'ar  Cloud .... 

Ii7 

7,000 

2.02  2-5 

1920 

Sir  Barton 

Sande 

129 

E?:terniinator.  . 

126 

Wildair 

115 

7,000 

2.01  4-5 

•  Distance, 


1  1-8  miles,     t  1  3-16  miles,     t  Increased  to  1  1 
LATONIA    DERBY. 


•4  inilo>i.     No  racing  in   1911  and   1912. 


YR. 

First. 

Jockeys. 

Wgt. 

Second. 

Wgt. 

Tliird. 

120 

Value. 
6,555 

'I'ime. 

1894 

Lazzarouo 

W.  Martin..  . 

117 

Pearl  Song 

117 

Sciika 

2.51 

1895 

Tlionie 

Simms 

Clayton 

127 
122 
127 

Free  Advice 

Ben  Kder 

F.  F.  V 

117 
122 
114 

Basso 

117 
122 
til 

6,720 

12.290 

8.740 

2.34  1-2 

189G 

B(Mi  Bru.sh 

Loki 

2.40  1-2 

1897 

Ornament 

I'')iclurancc 

2.35  1-4 

1898 

H.an  d'Or 

Conley 

114 

Plaudit 

127 



7.620 

2.32  1-2 

1899 

Prince  McClurg 

Beaucharap. . 

122 

Deering 

114 

Ways  &  Means. 

115 

6.825 

2. 36  1-2 

1900 

*Lleut.  Gibson.. . 
Hernando 

Holand 

J.  Winktleld.. 

127 
114 

*^ 

4,715 
4,986 

1901 

Gaherls 

110 

judge  Red  wine. 

114 

2.35  1-4 

1902 

Harry  New 

Woodlake 

oti.'^ 

114 
114 

South  Trimble. . 
Bad  News 

114 
111 

Mariiu  Bm-ke. , 
T;incred 

110 
114 

4,390 
7.035 

2.38  3-4 

1903 

Crowhurst. . . 

2.36  3H 

1904 

Klwood 

Prior 

Treubel 

127 
110 

Kd  Tierney 

Hamhright.  .  .  . 

117 
110 

Lonsdale.  .    .'.  . 
MeC^lellun..  .  . 

312 
117 

5.730 
5,950 

2.42  3-4 

1905 

The  Forem.nn . . . 

2.38 

1906 

Sir  Huon 

Troxler 

127 

Lady  NavarreT. 

122 

5,095 

2.36  4-;, 

1907 

The  Abbot 

J.  Lee 

114 

Redgauntlet.  .  . 

14 
114 
111 

lieau  Brumniel. 

lii 

4.410 

2.46  1-5 

1908 

Pinkola 

Olambala 

Miuder 

T.  Rice 

114 
114 

Czar 

(Jrdono 

Plate  Glass.  .  .  . 

114 
110 

3,655 
3,095 

2.35  2-5 

1909 

The  Peer 

2.39  1-5 

1910 

Joe  Morris 

C.  Grand .... 

117 

Boola  Boola .  .  . 

117 

Donau 

127 

2,925 

2.33  2-5 

1911 

Governor  Gray. . 

T.  Rice 

124 

Star  Charter. . . 

125 

Messenger  Boy. 

IIV 

3,550 

2.30  2-.5 

1912 

Free  Lance 

C.  Peak 

114 

The  Mauager.  . 

114 

Worth 

127 

4.250 

2.31 

1913 

Gowell 

Teahan 

117 

Great  Britain .  . 

122 

Foundation. .  .  . 

122 

5,725 

2.33  1-5 

1914 

John  Guu 

A.  Xeylon.  .  . 

122 

Constant 

122 

Dr.  Samuel .... 

119 

6.025 

2.30  2-5 

1915 

Royal  II 

C.  Ganz 

122 

Tetan 

122 

Dortcli 

122 

10,125 

2.32 

1916 

Dodge 

F.  Murphy.. . 

122 

George  Smith.  . 

127 

Dick  WiUiams. . 

119 

9,950 

2.37 

1917 

Liberty  Loan .  .  . 

J.  Loftus.  .  .  . 

122 

Cudgel 

122 

Midway 

122 

9,550 

2.30  4-a 

19181  .Tohreii    

F.  Robin.'-o:i.. 

127 

Rxtcnninator.  . 

124 

Free  CJutter. . . . 

122 

9,925 

2.33 

1919 
1920 

Be  Frank 

119 
126 

Omond 

Gladiator 

122 
126 

Regalo 

Ethel  Gray 

117 
112 

16.000 
16,300 

2.37  3-5 

Upset 

Rodriguez. .  . 

2.32 

1883.  18.84.  1885.  nnd  18.S6  was  run  as  the  Hindoo  St.nkes.     *  Walkover. 
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K 

r.xiucicv   niCRBY. 

Yb. 

.          VIlHl. 

Jockeys, 

Wgt. 

•Sctond. 

Wgi.]          •riiird. 

Wgt. 

Value. 

Time. 

1875 

Arlstldes 

lASWiS 

100 

Volcano 

100  IVerdigri.s 

too 

S2,850 

2.37  3-4 

187R 

Vagrant 

Swim 

97 

Creed  mooi'.  ,  .  . 

100 

Harry  Hill 

100 

2,950 

2.38  1-4 

1877 

Baden  Ba<leB.  .  . 

Walker.      .  .  . 

100 

Leonard 

100 

King  William.  . 

104 

3,300 

2.38 

1878 

Day  .S)ar 

Carter 

100 

Hiniyar 

100 

Levelcr. .    

100 

4,050 

2  37  1-4 

187!) 

Lord  .Murpliy.. . 

Shaucr 

100 

Falsetto 

100 

Strathmore. .. . 

100 

3.550 

2.37 

1880 

Fouso 

G,  Lewis .... 
J.McLiuurhliD 

nurd 

W.  Ooaohue. 

105 
lO.". 
102 
105 

ICJmball 

Ijeles 

105 

102 

105 

I04'.ii 

Bancroft 

.-AUambra 

Bengal 

Lord  Raglan... 

100 
105 
1 0.1 
105 

3.800 
4.410 
4,  .500 
3.760 

2.37  1-2 

1881 

HlBdoo 

Apollo 

2.40 

1882 

Hunnymcde. . .  . 
Drake  Carter.  . 

2.40  1-4 

1883 

Lconatas 

2.43 

1884 

Buchan.an.  . . . . . 

Joe  Cotton 

1.  .Murphy... 
UcnderHoQ. . . 

no 

110 

I^ftiii .  . 

110 

no 

Audxian 

Ten  Booker 

no 

107 

3.990 
4,630 

2.40  1-4 

1885 

BersHD 

2.37  1-4 

1880 

Bon  All 

P.  DuHy .... 

118 

Blrte  Wiug 

118 

Free  Knight.  .  . 

118 

4.890 

2.36  1-2 

1887 

Montrose..- 

LewLs ; 

lis 

Jim  Gore 

118 

Jacobin 

118 

4,200 

2.39  1-4 

1888 

Macbeth  U 

Spokane 

Co\1ngtou . . . 
TUley 

115 

lis 

OalUet ' 

Proctor  Knott.. 

118 
115 

White 

118 

lis 

4,740 
4,970 

2.38  1-4 

1889 

Once  Again. , , . 

2.34  1-2 

1890 

Riley 

I.  Murphy... 
"•-^Murpliy, . . 

lis 

122 

Bill  Letch  or.-... 
Balgowan 

118 
122 

Robespierre. . , . 
High  TariH 

118 
122 

5.460 
4,680 

2.45 

1891 

Kingman.. .... 

2.52  1-4 

1892 

Azra ........  r 

.ayton 

Kunze 

122 
122 

Huron 

Ptutus 

122 
122 

Phil  Dwyer 

Boimdless 

122 
122 

4.230 
4,090 

2.41  1-2 
2.39  1-4 

1893 

l^ookout. ,  X . 

1894 

Chanti; 

Good-nle 

122 

Pearl  Song 

12-.i 
122 
117 

Sigurd 

122 

4,020 

2.41 

1895 

iralma , . . . ;   ; . . 
♦BcnBnish 

Perkins 

Slmnis.  ..... 

122 
117 

Ba.s30 

Laureate 

Semper  Ego 

Dr.  Cfttlett.... 

122 
117 

2,970 
4.850 

2.37  1-8 

189G 

Beu  F.der 

2.07  3-4 

1.S97 

lypliooa  II.... . 

Gamer. .  .... 

117 

Orn.'iKient 

117 

117 

4,850 

2.12  1-2 

189H 

Plaudit 

Slmnis 

Taral ,. 

Boland 

117 
117 
117 

Lleber  HacX 

Corsinl 

Florizar 

122 
122 
122 

Isabey . '. 

Mazo 

117 
117 
122 

4,850 
4.850 
4.850 

2.09 

1899 

.Manuel .....;.. 
i.leut.  Gibson.. . 

2.12 

1900 

Thrive 

2.06  1-4 

1901 

His  Eminence. . . 

Wlnkncld.... 

117 

Sannazarro .... 

117 

Drlscoll 

110 

4,850 

2.07  3-4 

1902 

Allan-a-Dale: . . . 

Vv'inkfleld 

117 

Inventor 

117 

The  RiViU . 

117 

■4,850 

2.08  3-4 

1903 

Judge  Hlmea 

F.lwood 

H.  Booker. , . 

Prior.; 

3.  Martin.... 
Troxler 

117 
117 
122 
117 

Early 

117 

117 
117 
117 

Bourbon 

Brancas ; 

Layson 

James  Reddlck . 

117 
117 

4.850 
4,830 
4,860 
4,860 

2.09 

1904 

Ed  Tlerney. .. . 
Rom's  Horn . . . 
Lady  Navarre. . 

2.08  1-2 

1905 

Agile 

2.10  3-4 

1906 

Sir  Huon 

2.08  4-5 

1907 

Pink  Star. ...... 

Stoue  Street .... 

Minder..... . 

Pickens ..... 

117 
117 

Zal •. 

117 

117 

Ovelando 

Dunveg.an 

117 
114 

4.850 
4,850 

2.12  3-5 

J908 

SirCIegcs 

2.16  1-5 

1909  Wlntergreen .  . . . 

V.  Powers. . . 

117 

Miami 

117 

Dr.  Burkley. . . . 

117 

4.850 

2.08  1-5 

1910 

Oonau 

Herbert 

G.Archibald. 

117 
117 

Joe  Morris 

Governor  Gray 

117 
119 

righting  Bob... 
ColjtOD 

117 
110 

4,850 
4,850 

2.06  2-5 

1911 

Meridan 

2.05 

1912 

Worth 

Donerail 

C.  H.  ShlUtng 
Goose ; 

117 

117 

Duval 

117 

117 

FUunma 

Gowell 

112 
112 

4.850 
5,475 

2.09  2-5 

1913 

Ten  Point 

2.04  4-5 

1914 

Old  Rosebud;... 

J.  McCabe... 

114 

Hodge 

114 

Brouzevring. . . . 

117 

9,125 

2.03  2-5 

1915 

Regret . . 

J.  Notter 

112 

Pebbles 

117 

Sharpshooter.. , 

114 

11.450 

2.05  2-6 

19lfi 

George  Smith. . . 

J.  Loltus.  .-, . 

117 

Star  Hawk 

117 

Franklin 

117 

9.750 

2.04 

1917 

Oraai'  Kliayj'am . 

C.  Borel 

117 

Ticket. 

117 

Midway 

117 

16,600 

2.04  3-5 

1918 

Extermluntor.  . . 

W.  Knapp.. . 

114 

Escoba 

117 

Viva  America. . 

113 

14  700 

2.10  4-6 

1919j.Sir  Barton 

J.  LoStua .... 

IV^H 

Billy  Kelly 

119 

Under  Fire. .  .  , 

122 

20,825 

2.09  4-5 

-19201  Paul  Jones 

T.  Rice 

126 

Upset 

126 

On  Watch 

120 

36,925 

2.09; 

♦  Dlatauce  reduced  from  I H  miles. 

BHOOKLVA'    DERBY— DWVER 

.STAlfES. 

Yb 

First. 

Jockeys 

Wgt. 

Second. 

Wgt. 

Third. 

Wgt. 

117 
119 
111 
126 
126 
118 
118 
118 
115 
121 
126 
111 
126 

V.alue. 

Time. 

1898 
1899 

The  Huguenot . . 
Ahom 

Spencer 

H.Martin 

Spencer 

Spencer 

Odom , 

F.  O'Neill.  .  . 

Lyne 

W.  Davis. . , . 
F.  O'NelU.  .  . 

W.  Miller 

E.  Dugan,... 

E.  Dugan 

C.  H.  SldlUng 
T.McTaggart 
J.  Butwell... 
J.  Butwell... 
T.McTaggart 
A.  Collins.... 

L.  Lyhe 

Knapp 

Kummer  .... 

122 
119 
108 
112 
118 
118 
118 
118 
118 
120 
114 
126 
122 
123 
117 
111 
116 
125 
129 
118 
126 

Previous 

The  Bouncer... 

Kilmarnock 

Blues 

117 
119 
126 
111 
118 
118 
118 
118 
118 
114 
122 
122 
122 
101 
120 
118 
116 
119 
120 

Lalson 

.M'leod  of  Dare. 
Da\id  Garrick. 
The  Parader-r . . 
King  Hanover.. 
Merry  Acrobat. 
The  .Southerner 
Merry  Lark.. . . 
King  Henry.. .  . 
Yankee  Gii  1 .  ,  . 
ChapuUepeo . .  . 
County  Fair . . . 
Sweep 

S7,760 
7,750 
8,475 
7,750 
7,750 
7,750 

10,000 
6.390 
9.476 

10,475 

13,350 
9,225 
2,300 
2.150 
2.300 
2,275 
2,950 
3,850 
4,850 
4,860 
4,850 

2.37  1-4 
2.36     - 

1900 
1901 

Petruchio /.  . 

Bonnlbert 

MaJ.D.ilngerCeld 

Whorler 

Bryn  Mawr 

Cairngorm 

Belmere 

Peter  P.an 

Fair  Play 

Joe  Madden.  .. . 

Dalmatian 

Rock  View 

Roamer 

Norse  King 

Chicle 

2.34 
2.33  4-5 

1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 

Homestead.  . . . 
Golden  Mfl.xlm. 

Highball 

Migraine 

The  QuaU 

Paumonok 

King  James. .. . 

Fayette 

Prince  Imperi-al 
Prince  Eugene. 

Gainer 

Sharpshooter. . . 
Star  Ha(vk.  .  .  . 

Rickety 

Roamer 

Sir  Barton 

JohnP.  Grler..  . 

2.37 
2.39  1-S 
2.35 
2.34  3-5 
2.37 
2.41 
2.33 
2.37  4-5 
2.07 

1913 

2.07  3-5 

1914 
1915 
1916 

Ch.irlestonian. . 
S.  McMeekln.  , 

ChuiehUl 

Ticket 

George  Smith. . 
Crystal  Ford... 

123 
111 
112 
122 
122 
109 

2.05  3-6 
1.64 
1.51  3-5 

1917 
1918 

Omar  Khayyam. 
Cudgel 

1.54  1-5 
1.60  1-5 

1919 
1920 

Purchase 

Man-o'-War  .... 

1.62  3-6 
1.49.1-5 

Distance.  1  1-2  mUes  in  1887,  and  from  1898  to  1909  Inclusive.     1  1-4  miles  In  1910.  1913,  and  1914 
>fo  racing  in  1911  and  1912.    Run  at  Belmont  Park  lu  1913  and  at  Aqueduct  in  1914-18. 
RESULTS   OF   OTHER    IMPORTANT    1920   STAKES. 
Kentucky  Handicap — King  Gorin.  Drastic.  Miuto  11 
Preakneae — Man-o  -War.  Upset,  Wildalr. 
Carter  Handicap — Audacious,  Constancy,  Naturalist. 
Metropolitan — Wildalr,  Thunderclap,  On  Watch. 
Latonia  ChamplonelUp— -Cleopatra.  On  Watch,  Damask. 
Maryland  Handicap — BU-ues,  Damask,  J.  P.  Grler. 

FOREIG>J. 
2,000  Guineas — Tetratema,  AUenby,  Paragon. 
Grand  National — Troy  town.  The  Turk  II..  The  Bore. 
Manchester  Cup — Pomrae-de-Terre,  Square  Measure,  Happy  Man. 
Lincolnshire — Furious,  Seatwell,  Montelth. 
1.000  r,\iinpaf — Clnna,  Valesctirn   Clcerole 
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HARNESS    HORSE    RACING. 

The  Grand  Circuit  season  of  1920  Included  fourteen  meetings  at  which  310  races  were  decided.  These 
were  divided  into  181  events  for  trotters  and  129  races  for  pacers.  The  prize  money  divided  during  the  season 
amounted  to  8552,749.95,  of  which  sum  8363,916.97  was  paid  to  trotters  and  5188,832.98  to  pacers.  Peter 
Manning  was  the  largest  individual  winner  on  the  circuit,  his  record  consisting  of  ten  victories  out  of  eleven 
starts,  for  a  total  of  S20,550.  Arion  Guy  was  second  high  money  winner,  with  516,470.  and  Peter  Ooley. 
third  with  $15,966. 

GRAND    CIRCUIT   SUMMARY. 

Grand  circuit  leading  drivers:  T  W.  Murphy,  30  events;  Fred  Edman,  .30;  (.'.Valentine,  28;  A.  McDon- 
ald. 25. 

WORLD'S   TROTTING    RKCORDS. 


Distance. 


1  ml,  (world  s  record) . . . 

1  ml..  In  a  race.  .; 

1  mi.,  on  halt-mile  track  . 

1  mi.,  by  a  stallion 

1  mi.,  by  a  gelding 

1  mi.,  by  a  mare 

1  ml.,  with  running  mate. 

I  ml.,  by  a  yearling 

1  mi.  by  a  two-year-old. 
1  m..  by  a  three-year-old. 
1  ml.,  by  a  four-year-old. 
1  ml.,  by  a  flve-year-old . 
1  mi.,  by  a  six-year-old.  . 
I  ml.,  to  high-wheel  sulky 
1  ml.,  to  high-wheel  sulky 

Best  2  heats     

Best  3  heats 

2  miles 

2  miles  


4  miles 

5  miles . 
10  miles  ■ 

20  miles 
.  30  miles 

50  miles . 
100  miles . 


Name. 


Uhlan* 

Hamburg  Belle ..... 

Uhlan* 

Lee  Axworthy*.   .  . . 

Uhlan* 

Lou  Dillon* 

Uhlan* 

Alrdalc* 

The  Real  Lady.  .».  .  . 

Sister  Bertiia* 

Peter  Volo 

Lee  Axworthy* 

Lou  Dillon* 

Major  Delmai* 

Peter  Billlken*t . . .   . 

Hamburg  Belle 

Peter  Manning 

The  Harvester* 

I  Nightingale* 

Fairy  Wood 

Bertie  R 

Senator  L 

Imogene  Coustantlne 

/  Pascal* 

\  Controller 

C3apt.  McGowau*  .  .  . 

Gen.  Taylor* 

Ariel* 

Conqueror* 


Place. 


Lexington   Ky 

North  Randall.  Ohio..  . . 

Goshen.  N.  Y   

Lexington,  Ky 

Lexington,  Ky 

Memphis,  Tenn.f 

Lexington.  Ky 

Lexington,  Ky 

Lexington,  Ky 

Lexington.  Ky 

North  Randall,  Ohio 

Lexington,  Ky 

Memphis,  Tenu 

Memphis.  Tenn 

Goshen,  N.  Y   .  .' 

North  Randall  Ohio . . .  . 

Lexington  Ky 

Lexington,  Ky 

Nashville,  Tenn.  (reg.)  . 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Blackpool,  Knglandt .  .  . 
San  Jose,  Cal.  (reg.) ...  . 
Quebec,  P  Q.,  Canada. . 
New  York,  N.  Y.  (reg.)  . 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  (reg.) 
Boston,  Mass.  (reg.).  .. 
San  Francisco  Cal .     ... 

Albany,  N.  Y 

Centreville.  L.  I     


8. 


Date. 

Oct.  8, 
Aug.  2-5, 
Aug.  24, 
Oct.  8. 
Oct,  8, 
Oet.  24, 
OcL  9, 
Oct.  2 
Oct.  V. 
Oet.  12, 
Oct.  IC 
Oet. 
Nov.  11 
Oct.  26 
Aug.  20, 
Aug.  25, 
Oct.  7, 
Oct.  13 
Oct.  20, 
July  1. 
Sept.  II, 
Nov.  2. 
Sept.  29, 
Nov.  2 
Nov.  23, 
Oct.  31, 
Feb.  21. 
May  .5. 
Nov.  12, 


1912 
1909 
1911 
1916 
1912 
1903 
1913 
1912 
1916 
1920 
1915 
1916 
1904 
1904 
1914 
1909 
1920 
1910 
1893 
1895 
1899 
1894 
1919 
1893 
1878 
1865 
1857 
1846 
1853 


Time. 


2.o; 


2.01  H 
2.023;^ 


1.58 

ZMH 

2.02'A 

1.58  >i 

1.58 

1.58H 

1.54H 

2.15% 

2MH 

2MH 

2.02 

1.58 Ji 

2.01 

2.07 

2.14  K 
2.01 5i 
2.02  K 

4.15  )i 
6.55  J^ 
7.16}^ 
9.58 

10.12 

12.08}^ 

26  15 

27.23 Ji 

58,25 
1.47.59 
3.55.40  V4 
8.55.53 


TROTTING— TO   WAGON. 

DISTANCE. 

Name. 

Place. 

Date. 

Time. 

1  mile  (against  time) .... 

Lou  Dillon* 

Uhlan*.  . 

Lou  Dillon 

Memphis.  Tenn.t 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Memphis.  Tenn 

Memphis.  Tenn 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Belmont.  Philadelphia... 

Point  Breexe,  Phlla 

Phll.adelphla,  Pa 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Oct     28,  1903 
Aug.     8,  1911 
Oct.    21,  1903 
Oct.    21,  1903 
Sept.  27.  1907 
Oct     20.  1909 
Nov.    8   1905 
Aug.  22.  1907 
June  15.  1858 
April  20.  1878 

2.00 

Mfi'le  (.against  time) 

i  mile  in  a  race 



•  2.00 
2  04?4 

Beat  2  heats 

Lou  DlUon 

2.12  H 

2.04% 
2.12 

2.0454 

Best  3  beats 

American  Boy 

Pelegon 

Ed.  Bryan 

Ed.  Bryan 

2.12"^ 
4.38 

2  miles 

3  miles 

7.30H 
13.03 

"  5  miles 

10  miles 

Julia  Aldrich 

Controller 

29.04^5 
58.57 

•>.0  miles 

TROTTING— WITH   RUNNING   MATE. 

1  mile  against  tSmo lUhlan  and  mate I  Lexington,  Ky lOct.    9,  19131 I I  1.54  H 

1  mile  in  race iFrank  and  mate.  .  .  .iProspect  Park,  L.  I (Nov.  15,  18831 1 1  2.08 H 

TROTTING— BY   TEAM.S. 


I  mile 

I  mile  in  a  race 

1  mile,  road  wagon 

Best  3  heats  in  a  race  . . 


Uhian 

Lewis  Forrest . 
Roy  Miller.  .  .  . 

Lucy  Van j 

Maud  S.« 1 

Aidine* 

Arab 

Conde 


Lexington,  Ky 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Fleetwood  Park,  N.  Y. . . 
■San  Francisco,  Cal 


Oct.    11,  1912 

Sept.  11,  1918 
June  15,  1883 



Nov.  2fl,  1887 

2.29^ 

2.23 

2.03  ^i 
2.10« 
2.15  Ji 
2.18M 


*  Against  time,    t  Paced  by  runner  to  sulky  carrying  wind  or  dust  shield,  runner  preceding  trotter, 
t  Half-mile  track. 

WORLD'S  PACING   RECORDS— BY    A   TEAM. 


DISTANCE. 

Name. 

Place. 

Date. 

Time. 

1  mile  against  time 

1  mile  in  a  race 

f  Minor  Heir  .  .  .  .  \ 

1  Geo.  Gano / 

Billy  M.  &  Doctor  M 
Cohen  &  Dep.  Sheriff 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Sorincfleld   111  .     .      .    . 

Oct.     1,   1912 

Sept.  24,  1914 
Aug.  23,   1916 

2.02 
2.07  J-i 

1  mile  in  a  race . 

Des  Moines,  la 

2.07  M 

PACING— WITH   RUNNING    MATE. 

1  mile .Flying  Jib  and  mate  .IChilllcothe.Ohio lOct.    4.  1894|.C...| i     1.68K 

On  the  next  page  will  he  found  a  concise  table  of  tho  pacing  records  of  Directum.  Dan  Patch,  and  other 
celebrated  horso.s  in  tihi:?  rotintry. 
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WORLDS   PACING   RECORDS. 


DlSTANCB- 


,4  uille 

I  mile 

1  mile,  by  a  stallion 

I  m.,  by  a  stair  n.  In  opeu 

:i  mile,  by  a  gelding 

I  mile,  in  a  race 

I  mi.,  by  a  mare.  In  a  race 
I  mile,  half-mile  track. .  . 
i  mile,  yearling  Ally 

1  mile,  yearling  colt 

t  mile,  two-year-old 

Ijnile,  three-year-old  . .  . 

.H  rnile,  lour-y ear-old.  ... 
.1  mile  high-wheel  sullty . 

2  miles 

'.'•  miles 

4  miles  . .  .  i 

5  miles 

Beat  2  heats 

Best  1  heats  .  .  .  .. 


Name. 


Directum  I'' 

Dan  Patcht 

Dan  Patcht 

Directum  It 

Prince  Alert* 

Directum  1 

M  lea  Harris  M   .  .  . 

Single  Ci.. 

Rose  McGee^ 

Frank  Perry* 

Direct  the  Work*  . 
Anna  liradford. ..  . 

William 

Dan  Patch* 

Dan  Patch* 

Ehistic  Pointer  .  .  . 

Joe  Jefferson 

Marconi 

Directum  I 

iSingle  O . 


Place. 


Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Lexington,  Ky.t 

texlnston,  Ky.t 

Syracuse,  N.  Y , 

New  York.  N.  Y.f 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Toledo,  Onio 

Des  Moines,  la 

Lexinpton,  Ky 

Lexington,  Ky 

Lexington.  Ky 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Grand  Rajiids,  Mich.. 

Macon,  Ga.t 

Macon,  Ga.f 

Kendallville,  Ind 

Knoxville,  Iowa  (reg).. 

Quebec,  Ciinada 

Columbvis,  Ohio 

Atlanta,  Ga 


Date. 


Sept. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

July 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Nov. 

Nov, 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 


1916 
190' 
190J 


Time. 


191,T 

190J 
1914 
1918 
1918 
1911 
1911 
1917 
Ti>H 
1914 

I90;i 

1903 
1909 
1891 
1917 
1914 
1920 


i.Fi9 


1.58 
2.00 


.55  M 

1.55  U 

1.56  H 
l.Sfi'M 
1.57 
1.58 

1.58M 
2.01 
2.19  H. 
2.15 

2My, 

2.00  K 
ZM 

2MH 
4.17 
7.31H 
10.10 

12.02  54 
2.00 
2.00^ 


DISTANCE. 


!  mile  (.against  time) .. 
l.mile.  in  a  race 

2  miles      

3  miles     

a  mili-s        

Sm'lcs 

Best  -  heats 

Beat  ;  heats .' 


Name, 


TO    WAGON • 

Place. 


Dan  Patch*  .  .  . . 
Angus  Pointer.  . 
Young  America. 

Longfellow 

Longfellow 

Lady  St.  Clair.  . 

Coney 

Johnston 


Memphis,  Tenn Oct. 

Memphis,  Tenn Oct. 


Sacramento,  Cal 

San  Francis  o,  Cal . . . 
San  Francisco,  Cal . . . 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

•St.  Paul,  Minn 


Date. 


27,  1903 
20,  1904 


Sept. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Oct. 

Sept. 


7,  18ti9 

31.  1869 

11,  1871 

4.  1900 

16,  1887 


Time. 


2.16 14 


2.05  H 
2.15  i-i 


1.57  K 
2.04^5 
4..58)^ 
7.53 
10.421^ 
12.54  Ji 
2.05^ 
2.15K 


"Against  time,  t  Paced  by  ruuner  to  sulky  carrying  a  wind  or  dust  shield,  the  rimner  preceding  the  pacer. 


GRAND    PRIX 

DE    PARIS    WINNERS- 

1863-1920. 

•  Yk 

Horse. 

Owner. 

YR 

Horse. 

Owner. 

\n 

Horse. 

Owner. 

1S63 

The  Ranger. 

Mr.  Sa vile. 

188:^ 

Frontin 

Duke  Castrie. 

1902 

Klzil    Kour- 

M.    E.    de    St. 

1S64 

\  erniont.. . . 

H.  Delaraarre. 

18;-!4 

Little  Duck 

Duke  Ca.strie. 

gan 

Alary. 

1805 

Gladiateur. . 

Count  F.  de  La^ 

1885 

Paradox .... 

Mr,  Bro-C!oete 

1903 

Quo  Vadis . . 

M.  E.  Blanc. 

grange. 

1886 

Minting.  .  .  . 

R.  Vyner. 

1904 

Aiax 

M.  E.  Blanc. 

ISCO 

Cevlon 

Dukeof  Beauft. 

1887 

Tennbreuse 

M.  P.   Airmart. 

1 905 

Finasseur. .  . 

M.  E.  Ephruasl. 

1807 

Fervacqtie.s . 

D.  de  Montg'y. 

1888 

Stuart 

M.   P.   Donon. 

1906 

Spearmint.  . 

MaJ.   E.   Lqfler. 

1868 

Karl 

Mar.ofHaitings. 

1889 

Vasistas .... 

M.  H.  Delam're. 

1907 

San  Souse  II 

Baron  Rothsc'id 

186!) 

Glaneur. . .  . 

M.    Lupin. 

1890 

Fitz  Roye.  . 

Baron      A.      de 

1908 

North  Ea.st. 

W.  K.  Vand'bilt 

1870 

Sornette.    . . 

Ma).    Fridolin. 

Schlckler. 

1909 

Verdun  II .  . 

Baron  Rothsc'id 

ISTl 

No  race  on  a 

ccount  of  war. 

1891 

C'lamart .... 

M.  E.  Blanc. 

1910 

Nuage 

Mrae.       Chere- 

187:i 

Croniorue  . . 

Mr.  Savlle. 

1892 

Rueil 

M.  E.  Blanc.       " 

meteff. 

■187:^ 

Boiard 

M.  Delamarre. 

189,3 

Ragot.sky., . 

M.  Webb. 

1911 

As  d'Atoat. 

Mar.  de  Ganay. 

1874 

Trent 

W.  R.  Marshall 

1894 

Dolma- 

Baron      A.      de 

1912 

Houli 

M.  A.  Fould. 

1R7;> 

.Saivatur. .  .  . 

M    Lupin. 

Baghtche 

Schickler. 

191.3 

Brulcur 

M.    E.    de    St 

187!) 

Kisber 

A.  Baltazzi. 

189.=) 

Andree 

M.  E.  Blanc. 

Alary. 

1ST7 

St.    Chrla- 

Count  Lagrange 

1896 

.■\rreau 

M.  E.  Blanc. 

1914 

Sardanap'Is. 

Baron  Rothsc'id 

tophe. 

1897 

Doge 

M.J.  Armaiid. 

19  U) 

No   race — w 

ar. 

1,S7.S 

Thurjo.  . .  . 

Pr.  Soltykoff. 

1898 

Le  Rol  Soleil 

Baron  de  Uotlis- 

1916 

No   race — w 

ar. 

IRTf* 

Nubienne    . 

M.  Blanc. 

child. 

l'.)17 

No   race — w 

RV. 

1880 

Robert     the 

1,899 

Perth 

M.   Caillant. 

1918 

No   race — w 

■■•;■. 

Devil 

0.   Brewer. 

19l)r 

Semendria. . 

Baron  Schickler 

1919 

Gal.  Light.. 

Ba'-on  Rolhflo'ld 

IfiSI 

Foxhall 

Mr.    Kcene. 

1901 

Cheri 

M.  Cair.aut. 

1920 

Comrade.  . . 

M.     E.    do    St 

1S82 

Bruce 

Mr.  Rymlel. 

1 

1 

Alary. 

RECORDS    OF    SURF     ANGLING     CLUBS    OF   UNITED    STATES 
Compiled  by  C.  E.  Holgate,  Secretary-Treasurer,  S.   A.  C.  U    8. 


T,oneest  single  cast,  any  event,  4-oz.  lead,  461  ft 

10  in  .made  by  Harold  G.  Lentz,  Angleifl  Club  of 
Ocean  City,  N.  J.,  July  31,  1920  (world's  record). 

Average  Bve  casta,  open   field,  4-o2    lead,  434  ft. 

11  3-.5  if).,  made  by  Harold  G.  I-entr,,  Anqlers  Club 
of  Ocean  City.  N.  J.,  July  31.  1920  (world's  record). 

Average  five  casts  V-shaped  court,  4-oz.  lead, 
368  it.  3  2-5  in.,  made  by  Howard  Kain,  Asbu'-y 
Park  F.  C,  at  Asbury  Park.  N.  J..  Aug.  11,  1917. 

.\verage  five  casts,  30-ft  lane,  3-oz.  lead,  331  ft. 
8  '2-.5  in.,  made  by  John  C.  Clayton,  Asbury  Park 
F.  C,  at  Bolmar.  N.  J.,  Aug.  19,  1S16. 

Average  five  casts,  30-ft.  lane  4-oz.  lead,  334  ft. 
I  2-5  in.,  made  by  Wra.  E.  Sylvester.  Belmar  F,  C, 
at  Belmar,  N.  J.,  Aug.  28,   1915. 

Distance-accuracy,  down  straight  line,  with 
distance  lead  falls  aside  ot  line  deducted  from  leneth 
of  cast,  4-oz.  lead,  averaeo  five  casts,  366  ft.  7  1-5  in., 
made  by  Howard  Kaln.  Asbury  Park  F.  C,  at.  Ocean 
City.    N.   J.,    Aug.    18,    1917.  _^  ,    ^  ^,  ^     ^ 

•  Acruracv.  nearest  cast  to  stake  140  feet  distant. 
Gu8  Wollman,  Asbury  Park  F,  C-  touched  stake  at 
Belmar.  N.  J..  Aug.  25,  1917. 


I,ongeat  cast  of  five  in  V-shaped  court,  3  or  4-oz. 
lead,  341  ft.  8  in..  Dr.  C.Trleton  Simon,  Midland 
Beach  F.  C.  at  Ocean  City,  N.  J.,  Aug.  8,  1914. 

Women — Longest  single  c.i.^t  of  five,  open  field, 
4-oz.  lead,  238  ft.  10  1-2  in.,  Mrs.  C.  Y.  Cooper, 
Belmar,   N.   J.,   Aug.   28,    V.Hr,. 

Women — Average  of  three  casts,  open  field,  4-oz. 
lead,  232  ft.  7  in..  Miss  Elizabeth  M  Gallaher,  at 
Belmar,   N.  J.,   Aug.   16,    1919. 

Women — .Average  of  five  casts,  open  field,  4-oz. 
lead,  204  ft.  7  in.,  Mrs.  C.  Y.  Cooper,  Belmar,  N.  J., 
Aug.   28,    1915. 

1920  Ocean  Citv  Cup  Event— Won  by  Anglers 
Club  of  Ocean  City  team,  composed  of  Harold  G. 
Lentz,  Bert  Christianson,  Egbert  Collard,  J.  P. 
Jordan  and  J.  Charles  Ellngshausen;  team  total, 
8,551  ft.  9  in.  (world's  record).  Asbury  Park  Fishing 
Club  team,  8,516  ft.  3  In.,  second.  New  York 
Casting  Club,  8,238  ft.  8  in.,  third.  Ocean  City 
Fishing  Club  team,  7,928  ft.  0  in.,  fourth. 

Longest  single  cast,  414  ft.  10  in.,  made  by  t^ 
Berger,  New  York  C—^'-  -  ^'-^ 
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Sporting  Records — English  Derjyy  .Winners. 


ENGLISH    EPSOM    DERBY    WINNERS-1 780-1 918. 


YK. 

1780 
!781 
1782 
J7S3 
i784 
;785 
1780 
i787 
i78S 
1789 
(790 
1791 
f  792 
1793 
1794 
;  795 
!  796 
i797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
!S01 
!  802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1816 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
i821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1S25 
1826 
J  827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
\83C 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1343 
1844 
J  845 
i  846 
'S47 
1 848 
i849 
1850 


Horse. 


DionieU 

Y.  Eclipse 

Assassin 

;?:ilt.ram 

Sergeant 

AimweU 

Xoble 

Sir  Peter  Teazle 

Sir  Thomas 

Sky  Scraper .... 
RliadamaQthus. . 

Kager 

John  Bull 

Waxy , . 

Daidalus. ,;.... 
Spread  Eagle .  .  . 

Didclot 

Si.s.  to  Pharam'd 

Sir  Harry 

Archduke 

Champion 

Kleanor 

Tyrant 

Ditto 

Hannibal 

Carrt'l  Beaufort 

Paris 

Election 

Pan 

Pope 

Whalebone 

Phantom 

Octavius 

SmolensUo 

Bliieher 

Whisker 

Prince  Leopold.. 

Azar 

Sam , . 

Tiresias 

Sailor 

Gustavus 

Moses 

Emilius 

Cectric 

Middleton..... . 

Lapdog 

Mameluke 

Cadlaud 

Frederick 

Priam 

Spaniel 

St.  Giles 

Dangerous 

Plenipotentiary. 

Mundig 

Bay  Middleton. . 

Phosphorus 

Araato 

Bloomsbury .  . . . 
I.lttle  Wonder.  . 

Coronation 

Attila 

Cotherstone .... 

Orlando 

Merry  Monarch. 

Pyrrhus 

(Jossack 

Surplice 

Flying  D'tcbm'n 
Voltlgeur 


Owner. 


SIrE.  Buubury.. 
Mr.  O' Kelly.  .  .  . 
Lord  Egremont.. 

Mr.  Parker 

Mr.  O'Kelly 

Lord  Clermont. . 

Mr.  Panton 

Lord  Derby 

Prince  of  Wales. 
Duke  of  Bedfoi;*! 
Lord  Grosvenor. 
Duke  of  Bedford 
Lord  Grosvenor. 

Sir  F.  Poole 

Lord  Grosvenor . 
Sir  F.  Standish. 
Sir  F.  Standish. . 
Duke  of  Bedford 
Mr.  Cookson. .  .  . 
Sir  F.  Standish. . 

Mr.  Wilson 

Sir  C.  Bunbury. . 
Duke  of  Grafton 
Sir  H.  Williams' n 
Lord  Egremont. . 
Lord  Egremont.. 

I/ord  Foley 

Lord  Egremont.. 
Siv'H.  Williams'n 
Duke  of  Grafton 
Duke  of  Grafton 
Sir  J.  Shelly.  .  . . 
Mr.  Ladbrooke. . 
Sir  C.  Bunbury. . 
Lord  Stawell. . .  . 
Duke  of  Grafton 
Duke  of  York. .  . 

Mr.  Payne 

Mr.  Thornhill . . . 
Duke  of  Portland 
Mr.  Thornhill. .  . 

Mr.  Hunter 

Duke  of  Y  ork . . . 

Mr.  Udney 

Sir  J.  Shelly.  .  .  . 
Sir  J.  Shelly .... 
Lord  Egremont. . 

Lord  Jersey 

Duke  of  "Rutland 
Mr.  Gratwicke.  . 

Mr.  Chifuoy 

Lord  Lowther. . . 

Mr.  Ridsdale 

Mr.  Saddler.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Batsoa 

Mr.  Bowes 

Lord  Jersey 

Lord  Berncr .... 
Sir  G.  Heathcote 
Mr.  W.  Ridsdale 
Mr.  Robertson .  . 
Mr.  Rawlinsou. . 
Colonel  Anson.  . 

Mr.  Bowes 

Colonel  Peel .... 
Mr.  Gratwicke.  . 

Mr.  Gully 

Mr.  Pedley.  .-.  .  . 
Lord  Cllfdeu...  . 
Lord  Eglinton. . . 
Lord  Zetland.. .  . 


Jockey. 


S.  Arnull. 

Hindley. 

S.  AruuU. 

Hindley. 

J.  Arnull. 

Hindley. 

J.  White, 

S.  Arnull. 

W.  Smith. 

( "hifney.   Sr 

J.  ArnuU. 

sieplien.sou. 

Buckle. 

Clift. 

Buckle. 

A.Whcatley, 

J.  Arnull. 

J.  Singleton 

S.  Arnull. 

J.  Arnull. 

Clift. 

Sanders. 

Buckle. 

CUift. 

W.  Arnull. 

Fitzpatrick. 

Shepherd. 

J.  Arnull. 

Collinson. 

Goodison. 

Clift. 

Buckle. 

W.  Arnull. 

Goodison. 

W.  Arnull. 

Goodison. 

Wheatl^y. 

Robinson. 

S.  Cliitney. 

Clift. 

S.  Chifney. 

S.  Day. 

Goodison. 

Buckle. 

Robinson. 

Robinson. 

Dockeray. 

Robinson. 

Robinson. 

Forth. 

S.  Day. 

Wheatley. 

Scott. 

Chappie. 

Conolly. 

Scott. 

Robinson. 

G.  Edwards 

Chappie. 

Templeman. 

■Macdonald. 

Conolly. 

Scott. 

Scott. 

Flatmau. 

F.  BeU. 

S.  Day. 

Templeman, 

Templeman, 

Marlow. 

J.  Marson. 


Yr 


1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
18.55 
18.56 
1857 
1858 
1859 
I860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1S65 
1866 
1867 
IS6,S 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1878 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1,S8;'. 
1884 

1835 

1880 

188 

1888 

1S.89 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1804 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

J  899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 


Horse. 


TeddingionVs.  .  . 
Daniel  O'Rourke 
West  Australian 

Andover 

Wild  Dayrell .  .  . 

Ellington 

Blink  Bonny..  .  . 

Bladsman 

Misjld 

Thormanby .  .  ,  , 
Kettledrum .... 

('•aruetus 

Macaroni 

iilair  Atliol 

C.ladiateur 

Lord  Lyon 

Hermit 

lUuii  Gown 

Pretender 

Kingcraft 

Favonius 

Crcmorne 

Doncaster 

Georgi!  Frcderich 

GalopiUi 

Kisber 

.Silvio 

Sef  ton 

Sir  Bevys .... 

Bend  Or 

Iroquois 

Shotover 

St.  Blaise.  .  .  . 
♦Harvester.  . . 
*St.  Gatlen.  . . 

Melton 

(Jrmonde 

Merry  Hampton 

Ayr.shire 

Donovan 

Sainfoin 

C^omnion 

Sir  Hugo 

Isingla.ss 

Ladas 

Sir  Vlsto 

Persimmon. .  . 
Galtee  More. . 

Jeddah 

Flying  Fox .  .  . 
Diamond  Jubilee 
Volodyovski .... 
.Ard  Patrick .... 

Rock  Sand 

St.  Amaut 

Cicero  

Spearmint 

Orby 

Signorinetta. . .  , 

Mlnoru 

Lemberg 

Sunstar 

Tagalie 

.'Vboyeur 

Durbar  II 

Pommern 

Flfinella 

Gay  Crusader.. . 
Gainsborough..  . 
Grand  Parade .  . 
Spion  Kop 


Owner. 


Sir  J.  Hawley,. . 

Mr.  Bowes 

Mr.  Bowes 

Mr.  Gully 

Mr.  Popham .... 
Adm.  Harcourt. . 
Mr.  W.  I.  Anson 
Sir  J.  Hawley. . . 
Sir  J.  Hawley. .  . 

Mr.  Merry 

Col.  Towneley.  . 
Mr.  C.  Snewny. , 
Mr.  R.  C.  Naylor 
Mr.  W.  I.  Anson 
Co't  dc  Lagrange 

Mr.  Sutton 

Mr.  H.  Chaplin. 
Siii  J.  Hawley. .  . 
Mr.  J.  Johnstone 
Lord  Falmouth ,  , 
BaronRothschild 
Mr.  H.  Savile,  ,  . 
Mr.  J.  Merry.  .  . 
Mr.  Cartwrighl, 
Cou't  Balthyany 
Mr.  Biil'azzi,  . .  . 
Lord  Falmouth. , 
Mr.  Crawford. . . 

Mr.  Acton 

Puke  of  V/estm'r 
^I^.  Lorillard .  .  . 
Duke  of  Westra'r 
Sir  F.  Johnstone 
Sir  J.  Willoughby 
Mr.  Hammond. . 
Lord  Hastings. . . 
Duke  of  Westra'r 
Mr.  AbJngton. .  . 
Duke  of  Portl.ind 
Duke  of  Portland 

Sir  J.  Miller 

Sir  F.  Johnstone 
Lord  Bradford .  . 
Mr.  McCalmont. 
Lord  Roscbery.. 
Lord  Rnse'oery,. 
Prince  of  Wales. 
Mr.  Gubbina. . .  . 
M  r.  Larnach .... 
Duke  of  Westm'r 
Prince  of  Wales . 

-Mr.  Whitney 

Mr.  Gubbins. . . . 
Sir  J.  Miller.  .  .  . 
L.  de  Rothsch.ild 
Lord  ftosebcry .  . 
Major  Loder. . .  . 

Mr.  Croker 

Chev.  Giuistrelli. 
King  Edward .  .  . 

Mr.  Fulrie 

Mr.  J.  B.Joel... 
Mr.  Raphnal. . .  . 

Mr.  Cuulifte 

H.  B.  Duryea.. . 

Mr.  S.  Joe! 

Mr.  E.  Hulton .  . 

Mr.  Fairle 

I..ady  J.  Douglass 
Lord  Glanely  . . . 
Capt.  G.  Loder.. 


Jockey. 


J.  Marson. 
F.  Butler. 
P.  Butler. 

A.  Day. 

R.  Sherwood 

Aldcroft. 

Charlton. 

Wells, 

Wells. 

Custaucc. 

Bullock. 

J.  Paiseus. 

T.  Chaloner. 

J.  Snowdeu. 

H.  Grimsh'w 

Custanee. 

J.  Daley. 

Wells. 

J.  Osborni'. 

T.  li'rench. 

T.  French. 

Maidmer.i. 

F.  Webb    ■ 

Custancp. 

Morris. 

Maid  mem. 

F.  Archer 
Con.stable. 

G.  Fordhaiii 
F.  Archer. 
F.  Archer 
T.  Cannon. 
C.  Wood. 

C.  Wood. 
S.  Loates. 
F.  Archer. 
F.  Archer. 
J.  Watts. 

F.  Barreti. 
T.  Loates. 
J.  AVatts. 

G.  Barrett. 
Allsop. 

T.  Loate.s. 
J.  Watts. 
S.  Loates. 
J.  W^atts. 
C.  Wood, 
O.   Madden. 
M.   Cannon. 
H.  Jones. 
L.  Rei«. 
J.  H.  Martin 
Maher. 
K.  Cannon. 
Maher. 
Maher. 
J.  Reift. 
W.   Bullock. 
H.  Jones. 

B.  Dillon. 
G.  Stern 
J.  Reiff. 
Piper. 

M.  MacOee. 
S.  Donoghut: 
J.  Childs. 
S.  Donoghue 
J.  Child. 
W.  Langford 
F.  O'Neill. 


Note:  The' Derby  of  1915-6-7-8  was  run  at  Newmarket  as  the  "New"  Derby.  The  1920  Derby  wa>- 
won  In  record  time  of  2  minutes  34  4-5  seconds;  previous  best  time  being  Lemberg's,  1910,  2  minutes  3-5  1-.') 
seconds. 

The  Derby  was  Instituted  by  the  twelfth  Earl  of  Derby  in  1780.  A  year  earlier  the  same  racing  peer 
had  started  the  Oaks,  named  after  his  place  at  Banstead  Downs — the  Valley  of  Ijimbert's  Oaks.  Lord 
Derby  won  his  own  race  In  1787  with  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  named  thus  in  honor  of  his  wife,  who  was  Miss  Farren, 
.i,nd»had  been  acting  as  Lady  Teazle  In  The  School  for  Scandal,  when  Lord  Derby  saw  her  for  the  (Irst  time. 
I  )n  May  18,  1847,  Lord  George  Beniinck — a  real  power  In  the  political  and  racing  world  of  those  days— 
liioved  the  adjournment  of  the-House  of  Commons  over  Derby  Day.  This  motion  was  moved  each  year  by 
.1  private  member,  vuitll  In  1860  Lord  Palmerston  moved  it  as  a  Government  measure  "as  a  part  of  the  un- 
written law  of  Parliament."     Sir  Stafford  Northcot«  abandoMd  it  a.s  a  Government  motion  in  1870. 

The  Derby  was  run  without  a,  break  from  1780  until  19i4,  and  in  1915  the  Epsom  stands  and  course 
were  put  to  other  even  more  Important  tLses.  A  substitute  Derby  which  cannot  count  was  run  at  New- 
— ket  In  1915,  1916,  1917  and  1918  on  a  straight  galloping  course.  The  Derby  course  on  Epsom  Downs 
'-"nded,  ii"'"  r>o■)-'o^-  -» t-vn  stralght-s  and  a  turn — the  hi-storlc  Tottenham  Corner 
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><>Lr'  U'.irlxifc'  the  eeasou  of  1020  was  notable  for 
amouut  of  International  play.  American  and 
glish  contestajits  oompo'Ling  in  the  champion- 
\\  tournament-s  of  the  other  nation.  The  result.s 
the  principal  events  follow. 

United  States  open  played  at  Toledo  O.  won  by 
Iward  Ray,  England.  Scored  lltst  ten.  Edward 
ly,  i:ugland,  147,  73.  7.'> — 29.5:  Jock  Hiitclilu.son, 
len  View,  145,  74.  77 — 206-  Loo  Dicgel  t^ke  Shore. 
:ii,  73,  77—296;  Harry  Vardou,  England,  147, 
,  78—296;  Jack  Burke,  St  Paul.  1.52,  72.  72 — 29f>- 
in  Barnea,  Sunset  Hills,  146.  7().  7t)— 298,  Ghlck 
vans.  Kdgewater,  150  73,  75— 29(>:  It  T.  Jones,  2d, 
tlanta,  152,  70,  77 — 299;  W,  .MocKarlaue  Pt 
Washington,  151,  74,  74 — 299,  Bob  MacDoaald, 
ob  0  Uuk,  161.  71.  78—300. 

PrevioiLS    winners,     1919,    at     Boston:    Won   by 
.'.  0.  Hagen,  Detroit,  301:  M.  J.  Bratly,  Watertown, 
Ias.s.,    ^0\,    3.    Hutchinson,    Golf,     HI.,    30G.  On 
he  plny-oft  for  (irst  place    Hagen  defeated  Brady 
7   to  7<S  at   eighteen   holes.     1910,   at   Minlkahda 
'luh,   Minneapolis.    Minn.,    final   round.    June   30: 
\'on  by    Charles   G.    Kvans   jr.,    amateur.    28G;    J. 
lutclunsou,  288,  second;  J,  M.  Barnes,  290,  third. 
91.1,  at  Short  Hills,  N.  J.:  Won  b.\  Jerome  Travers 
tnatour,  297;  T.  I..  McXamara,  professional,  298, 
ecoud;  H.  O.  McDonald.  300,  third.     1914.  at  Mid- 
othian,  Chicago,  III.:    Won  by  W.  C.  Hagen,  290; 
;:harles   Kvanp    Jr.,    291.    second;    tleorge   Sargent. 
,Iiird.     1913,  at  Brookllnc,  Mk.^s.:     Won  t)y  t^aiulf; 
Jiilmcl,  72;  Hairy  Vardon,  77,  second,  and  Edward 
Rfty,  78,  third,  aft^ir  a  trlpU^  tie  in  final  round  of  :i04 
1912,  at  Bunalo,  N.  V.:     Won  b.v  Jack  McDennult 
294;  with  Tom  McN'amiira,  29(1,  second,  and  Alex. 
Smith  and  M.  J.  Brady  tied  at  299  tor  third      ISill, 
i)t  AHicaton,   111.,   after  a  triple   tic  betweeti  J.   J. 
McDermott,  M.  J.  Bradv  and  fieorge  O.  Simpson 
at  307,  J.  J.  McIX-rmott  won  in  the  pl.ay  off,  with 
Bmdy  second  and  Simpson  tiilrd.     1910,  at  Phila- 
delphia,   Pa.,    Ale-\.    Smith,    298.     1909     at    I'Jngh'- 
iToocl.  N".  J.,  George  Sargent,  290.     1908,  at  Myopb, 
Fred  McLeod,  322.      1907,  at  Philadelphia  Cricket 
Club,   Alexander    Ross.   302.     1900,   at    Onwentsla. 
Vle.\.  Smith    295.     1905,  at  Myopl;i,  W.  Ander.son, 
314.     1904.  at  Gleu  View,  \\.  Anderson,  303.     1903, 
.^t  Kallnsrol.  W.  Anderson,  307.     1902,  at  Garden 
City,  L.  Aucht«rlonle,  307.     1901,  at   Mvopia,  AV. 
.\nrtorson,  331.   1900,  at  Chicago  H.arry  Vardon,  313. 
United  States  Amateur  Cliamplonsliip,  played  at 
Kngincers'  Club,  Roslyn,  L.  I.,  N.  V.,  flnal  round 
Sept.    11:      Charles    O.    Evatis    defeated     Inlands 
Ouimet,  7  and   6.     Previous  winners:      1019,   0:ik- 
mont,  C.  C'.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa..  S.  Davidson  Herron. 
Pittsburgh,  defeated  Robert  T.  Jones  jr  ,   .Atlanta, 
r,   and    4.      1910.    at    Merlon    Club,    Philadelphia. 
Charles  G.  Evans  jr.,  Cidcago,  defeated  Robert  K. 
Onrduer,   Chicago,   4  up  an.i   3   tJj  play.     1915,   at 
Detroit,   Midi.,    Robert   A.   (iardner,    Cliicago,   de- 
feated John   G.   Anderson,    Mount   Vernon.   X.   Y., 
5  up   and   4   to   play.     1914,   at    Ntancliester     Vt., 
Francis  Oulmet  defeated  Jerome  D.  Travers,  0  ui) 
and  5  to  play.     1913,  at  Garden  City,  I.    I  ,  J.  D 
Travers  defeated  J.   G.   Anderson,   .">   up  and   4   to 
play.     1912.  at  \^^leAton,   III.,  J.   Travers  defeated 
Charles  Evans  Jr.,  7  up  and  6  to  play.     1911,  at  Rye, 
N.  Y.,  H.  H.  Hilton,  amateur  champion  of  England, 
di'fpated  F.  Herreshoft,  1  up  in  37  holes.     1910.  at 
Brookllnc.  Mass.,  W.  C.  Fownes  jr  ,  defeated  W.  K. 
Wood,  4  up  and  3  to  play.     1909   at  Wlieaton,  111., 
R.  X.  Gardner  beat  H.  Cliandlor  i,gaii  4  up  and  2  to 
play.     1908,  at  Garden  City,  . I    n  Travers  beat  Max 
Uehr,  8  up  and  7  to  play.     1907,  at  Euclid.  J    D.  Trav- 
ers beat  A.  GrahaJn,  6  up  and  5  to  play.    1906.  E.  M. 
Bycrs  beat  G.  S.  Lyon,  2  up.    1905,  at  Whe.iion.  111., 
H  Chandler  Egan  beat  D.  E.  Sawyer.  6  up  and  5  to 
play.     1904,  H.  Chandler  Egan.    1903,  W.  J.  Travis. 
1902,  L.  N.  James.     1901  and  1900,  W.  J.  Travis. 
TJnited   St.it<?s  I-tdies"   Champion-ship,   played   at 
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Mayi\eld  C.  C,  Cleveland,  O.,  llnal  round:  Won  by 
Miss  A.\cxa.  Stirling,  Atlanta,  Oa..  tvho  defeated  Mrs. 

D.  C.  Kurd,  4  and  3. 

f^e\  lous  winners:  1919,  at  Shawmee-on- 
Delaware,  Pa  ,  Miss  Alexa  W.  Stirling,  Atlanta, 
defeated  Mrs.  W.  A.  Gavin,  Bay  Shore,  L.  I.. 
6  anti  5.  Previous  winners:  1916.  at  Waverly, 
Mass.,  .Miss  Alexa  Stirling,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  defeated 
Miss  Mildred  Caverly,  Philadelphia.  Pa..  2  up  and 
1  to  play.  1915,  at  Lake  Forest,  111.,  Mrs.  Clarence 
H.  Vanderbeck,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  defeated  Mrs. 
W.  A.  Gavin,  England,  by  3  up  and  2  to  play 
1914.  at  Glen  Cove,  X.  Y.,  Mrs.  H.  Jackson,  Bf>8ton, 
defeated  MLss  E.  V.  Rosenthal,  Chicago,  1  up 
1913,  played  at  ^^'llndngton,  Del.,  Oct.  18,  Ml.sa 
G.  Ravenscroft  of  l",ngland  defeated  Miss  M.  Hol- 
Uns,  2  up.  1912,  played  at  Essex  Cotintry  Club, 
Manchester,  M;i.ss.,  Miss  M.  Curtis  defeated  Mrs. 
R.  H.  Barlow.  3  up  and  2  to  play.  1911,  at  West- 
chester County,  X.  Y.,  Miss  M.  Curtis.  1910,  at 
Chicago,  111.,  Miss  l>oroihy  Campbell,  Hamilton. 
Ont.  1909,  at  Pliiladelphia,  Miss  Dorothy  Cami>- 
bell.  190S,  at  Wa.shington,  Miss  Kat«  C.  Harley. 
1907,  at  Midlothian.  Miss  Margaret  Curtis.  1906. 
at  Brae  Burn,  Mi.ss  Harriet  Curtis.  1005,  at  Morrlw 
County,  Miss  Pauline  .Mackav.  1904,  at  Merlon 
C.  C.  .MLss  G.  Bishop.  1903,  at  \\lieaton.  111.. 
Miss  B.  Anthony.  1902-01,  at  Brookllnc  and  Bal- 
tusrol.  Miss  G.  Hecker.  1900,  at  Shinnecock,  MLss 
F.  C.  Griscom. 

FOREIGN"    CHA.MPIOXSHIPS. 

English  Open:  Won  by  George  Duncan  with  303; 
Sandy  Herd,  :^0o,  second:  Edward  Ray,  306,  third. 

English  .\mateur:  C.\Til  ToUey  defeated  R.  A. 
Gardner,  C  s.,  on  the  tlilrty-seventh  green  after 
the  miitch  was  all  ;s(itiaie  at  the  end  of  thlrty-slx 
holes  play. 

Great  Britain  Ladles':  MLss  C'ecU  Leltch  defeated 
Miss  Molly  Griffith.  7  and  6  in  final  round. 

French  Open:  "Won  by  Walter  Hagen,  U.'S.,  who 
(lefeiited  Lahttc  in  jilay-off  of  tie  at  end  of  tourna- 
ment, wi-.en  both  had  tied  with  298. 

C'uban  .A.maleur:  Malcolm  McBurney  defeated 
\   M.  Robbln.s,  7  and  o. 

STATE  AXD  SECTIOXAL  CHAMPIONSHIPS, 
Western  .\mateur,  plaved  at  Memphis,  Tenu.: 
Won  bj-  Charles  G.  Evans,  who  defeated  C.  WolH, 
5  and  4.  North  and  South  .Vinateur,  played  at 
Plnehinst,  X.  C.:  Won  by  Francis  Ouimet.  who 
defeated  S.  J.  Graham,  5  and  4.  Open:  Won  by 
F.  Mcleod  with  298.  Ladies':  Mrs.  D.  C. 
Hurd  defeated  J.  H.  Price.  5  and  4.  Southern  Ama- 
teur, played  at  Chattanooga,  Tenu.:  Won  by  R.  T. 
Jones,  who  defeated  E.  Watkins.  11  and  10.  Open: 
at  Atlanta:  Won  by  D.  Edgar  with  302.  Metro- 
politan, .\nuiteur,  played  at  R5"e,  X'.   Y.:     Won  by 

E.  sawyer,  wlio  defe:ite(l  G.  \V.  White  at  thirty- 
seventh  hole.  Ladies',  plajwl  at  Greenwich,  Conn.: 
Won  by  Mrs.  Q.  F.  Feitner,  who  defeated  Miss  G. 
BLstiop,  2  and  1.  Opeti.  played  at  Greenwich,  Conn.: 
Won  by  Walt-er  Hagen,  who  defeated  Jim  Barnes 
in  play-oft'  of  tie,  70  ro  74. 

IXTERCOLLEGIATE    CH:.VMPIOXSHrP. 
Individual:     J.  w.  Sweetser,  Yale,  defeated  J.  C 
Ward,  Williams,  4  and  3. 

Team:      Princeton.    1,260:    Yale,     1,303;    Dart- 
mouth,    1,336;    Harvard,     1,339:    Wllllam.s,    1,376; 
Cornell,  1,407;  Pennsylvania,  1,419;  Columbia,  1,421. 
OTHER    MATCHES. 

Leslie  C;u|):  New  York  defeated  iNfassachusetts. 
8  matches  to  7:  Pennsylvania  defeated  New  York. 
8  matche.s  to  7,  winning  cup  for  1920. 

Devonshire  Cup:  United  States  tleft<ated  Canada, 
20  to  15. 


FEN 

National  Team  Championship,  linal  round:  New 
York  \.  C.  vs.  Washington  Army  Fencers'  CMub. 
Sears  defeated  Nunes,  5 — 4;  Pitt  defeated  Raynor, 
-5 — 4.  ;uid  Kotieyrutt,  5—4,  Hall  defeated  Honeycutt; 
a — 4.  and  Seajs,  .') — 4;  Nunes  defeated  Honeyetitt, 
5 — 4.  Total — New  York  A.  C  won  •>  bouts:  Wasb- 
insttnn  .\rray  Fencers'  Club  won  1.  Grand  total — • 
New  "i  ork  A.  C.  won  12  bouts  and  lost  3;  Fencers' 
Club  of  New  York  won  7  Imuts  and  lost  11;  Wash- 
itiLT'on  .\riny  Fencers'  Club  won  .'i  bo'.it^  and  lo-<t  10 


CINC. 

National  Foils,  Epce  and  Sabre  Championship; 
Foils  Competition,  final  round:  Hall  defeated 
Breckinridge,  :5 — 2;  Pitt  defeated  Van  Nardroff. 
.5 — 2:  Nunes  defeated  Russell,  9 — 2;  Scars  defeated 
Lvon,  3 — 2,  Totals — Hall  won  9  bouts  and  lost  2; 
Nunes  won  9  and  lost  2;  Rayner  won  8  and  lost  3; 
Breckinridge  won  7  and  lost  4;  I,yon  won  7  and  lost 
4;  Russell  won  7  and  lost  4;  Breed  won  6  and  lost 
4;  Pitt  won  5  and  lost  6;  Sears  won  4  and  lost  7;  Van 
X'lirdroff  won  2  and  lost  9      The  tie  in  number  of 
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!)outs  between  Hall  and  Nunes  was  <lecldcd  by 
lountlng  touches  against,  on  this  basis  Hall  winning 
with  only  28  touches  to  Nunes's  31.  Epee  Compe- 
.'Jtlon,  flnal  round:  Dntoher  defeated  Brecfelurldge 
.■:jd  Nunes.  Breckinridge  defeated  Nunes  and 
Breed.  Breed  defeated  DutcUcr.  Double  touches, 
Nunes.  Nunes  failed  to  win  a  bout.  Double 
touches  Breed.  Fence-off — Dutcher  defeated  Breck- 
inridge. Totals — Dutcher  won  3  bouts  and  lost  1; 
Breckinridge  won  2  and  lost  2;  Breed  won  1  and 
lo.st  2;  Nunes  won  0  and  lo-st  2.  Sabre  Competition, 
Dual  round:  Hall  defeated  Parker,  5 — 4;  Niines  de- 
(eat3d  Klelsher,  5 — -2;  Rayner  defeated  Vidiner, 
.5 — 1;  Lyon  defeated  Strauss.  Totals — Hall  won  11 
tiouta  and  lost  1;  Nunes  won  11  and  lost  1;  Lyon  won 
JO  and  lost  2;  Rayner  won  8  and  lost  4;  Parker  won 
H  and  lost  4.  The  tie  in  number  of  bouts  between 
Hall  and  Xunes  was  decided  by  the  number  of 
'ouches  against.  Hall  winning  with  22  against  him, 
Nunes  being  second  with  29. 

National  Foil,  Epcc  and  Sabre  Team  Champion- 
^  nip.  Standing  end  of  tournament:  Now  York 
\.  C,  won  3,  lost  3;  New  York  Turn  Verein,  won  3, 
lo.st  3;  Fencers'  Club,  won  2,  lost  4.     In  the  fence- 


off.  New  York  A.  C.  and  Turn  Verein  tieii  four  time^ 
New  York  A.  C.  winning  4  bouts  to  2  cfn  the  tlft'- 
round. 

National  Junior  Sabre  and  Epee  Championship. 
M.  J.  Bloomer  Jr.,  won  the  Epeo  Ctflmploushiji 
and  W.  T.  Gotshall  the  Sabre  title. 

National  Women's  Foil  Championship,  Results: 
Fencers'  Clnh,  Ladles'  Class — Mrs.  C.  H.  Voorhces, 
New  York  Turn  Verein — Miss  Adeline  Gehrig,  Miss 
Alice  Gllenke,  Miss  Sophie  Luehrmann,  Miss  Elsie 
Mucke  and  Miss  Marie  Jauernlg.  The  summary: 
Mr.s.  Voorliees  defeated  Miss  Gehrig,  5  to  3;  MLsh 
Luehrmann,  5  to  1 ;  Miss  Mucke,  5  to  3;  and  Miss 
Jauernlg,  5  to  4.  Miss  Gehrig  defeated  Miss  Luehr- 
mann, 5  to  3;  Miss  Mucke,  5  to  3;  Miss  Gllenke. 
5  to  0;  and  Miss  Jauernlg,  5  to  4.  Miss  Glienkc 
defeated  Mrs.  Voorhees,  o  to  4;  Miss  Luelirniami, 
5  lo  4;  Miss  Mucke,  5  to  0;  and  Mis.<i  Jauernlg,  5  to  2, 
Miss  Luehrmann  defeated  Miss  Mucke,  5  to  2;  and 
Miss  Jauernlg,  5  to  3.  Miss  Mucke  defeated  Miss 
Jauerniu,  5  to  3.  Miss  Jauernlg  failed  to  win  a  bout. 
Score — Miss  Gehria,  won  4,  lost  I;  Miss  Gllenke, 
won  4,  lost  1;  Mrs.  Voorhees,  won  4,  lost  1;  Miss 
Luehrmann,  won  2.  lost  3:  Miss  Mucke.  won  I. 
lost  4;  Miss  Jauernlg,  won  0,  lost  15. 


BASKETBALL. 

I2ASTKRN    INTKRCOLLICGIATI^ 

.KAG 

UK. 

Tk.\m 

Points. 

Games 
Played. 

Won. 

I-ost. 

Pet. 

Goals. 

Fo\a 
Tries. 

126 
108 
108 
107 
103 
09 

Fouls. 

GoalH 

Field. 

Foul. 

03 
69 
57 
65 
54 
42 

I'ech. 

10 
16 
33 
28 
32 
40 

Perg 

"79" 
64 
05 
65 
85 
67 

Agsl 

•jnn.sj !'  .'"li'i 

^■..'e 

.327 
241 
215 
233 
198 
134 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
0 
6 
4 
3 
1 

0   • 

■i 

4 

f. 

7 

9 

lOilil 
.  000 
.  fiOO 
.400 
.:300 
.  100 

117 
86 
70 
^^4 
72 
46 

45 
103 

t'rinceton 

72 

( Cornell 

SO 

« 'olumbia 

91 

:>artmoutn 

108 

WESTERN 

INTERCOLLEGIATE    LEACiUi;. 

Team. 

Won. 

Lost. 

Pet. 

Total 
Points.  " 

F.  G. 

FreeThuows. 

Fouls. 

Made. 

Missed. 

Pers. 

Tech. 

c  'liicago 

10 
S 
8 
6 
7 
6 
3 
3 
3 
2 

2 
2 
4 
.      4 
6 
G 
9 
9 
9 
6 

.833 
.800 
.666 
.600 
.583 
.500 
.2.50 
.250 
.250 
.250 

389 
294 
365 
202 
.331 
* 

280 
227 
214 

* 

146 
160 
146 
80 
139 
* 

97 
89 
82 

* 

97 
56 
7.-) 
41 
53 

02 
49 
48 

42 
32 
46 
35 

6G 

* 

61 
63 
67 

* 

100 
55 
64 
57 
76 
* 

91 
101 

80 

26 

!'urd\ie 

2!> 

Illinois 

44 

'  ndlana 

22 

Wisconsin 

45 

1  owa 

■* 

Ohio  State 

41    . 

Michigan 

IS 

10 

N  or  fh  western 

* 

No  records  available. 


PACIFIC    COAST 

CONFERENCE. 

Won . 

Lost. 

Pet. 

Won. 

Lost. 

Pot. 

Stanford  University 

"I'nlversity  of  California 

Washington  State  College 

9 

1 
7 

.900 
.500 
.462 

Oregon  Agricultural  College 

University  of  Washington 

University  01  OreiTon 

5 
5 
5 

6 

7 
8 

.45.5 
.417 
.385 

NORTHWEST 

CONFERENCE. 

Won . 

-Lost. 

Pet. 

.833 
.727 
.714 
.5.55 

Won. 

Lost. 

Pet. 

Whitniiin  College 

10 
S 
5 
6 

2 
3 
2 
5 

Oregon  Agricultural  College 

University  "of  T^Iontana 

4 

1 
J 

8 

5 

10 

33;i 

i'nlversity  of  Idaho 

167 

Willamette    University 

090 

Washington  State  College 

PENNSYLVANIA-VIRGINIA    LEAGUE. 


Won . 

8 
5 
6 
6 

Lost. 

1 
4 
5 
5 

Won. 

Ixtst. 

University  of  Pittsburgh si .  .  .    . 

West  Virginia  University 

4 
3 
4 
1 

4 

Westminster  College 

Aliegheu v  College 

3 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College 

Grove  City  College 

8 

Carnegie'  Tech 

7 

Missouri  Valley  Conference  Championship  was  won  by  X''mv.  of  Mo.     Won,  17;  ioBt,  1. 
INTERSECTIONAL-INTERCOLLEGIATE    CHAMPIONSHIP. 

At  the  close  of  the  sea.son  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  winner  of  the  Eastern  Intercollegiate  Lcagui? 
Championship,  and  the  University  of  Chicago,  winner  of  trie  Western  Conference  Champlomiliip,  met  In  f; 
serle.s,  best  two  out  of  three  games,  for  the  Intersect lonal  Championship.     Result: 

Morcb  22,  at  Chicago — Chicago,  28:  Pennsylvania,  24. 

March  25,  at  Philadelphia— Pennsylvania,  29;  Chicago,  18. 

March  27,  at  Princeton — Pennsylvania,  23;  Chicago,  21. 

Pennsylvania  won  third  and  deciding  game  on  neutral  court  of  Princeton  University. 

AMATEUA   ATHLETIC   UNION    CHAMPIONSHIP. 
Played  at  Atlanta  witn  sixteen   clubs  and  colleges  entered.    The  seml-flnal  round  saw  New  Yorlf 
University  defeat  Kansas  City.  45  to  22,  and  Rutgers  College,  winning  from  Detroit,  35  to  17.   In  the  flnal. 
New  York  University  defeated  Rutgers,  49  to  24. 
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.    BASEBALL. 

Thk  World's  Series  was  played  between  the  Cleveland  American   League   Club  and  the  Brooklyn 
National  League  Club,  Cleveland  winning  five  out  of  seven  gamea. 

RKSULTS   OF    GAMES, 

First  game  at  Brooklyn.  Oct.  5.    Cleveland — 3  run.s,  5  hits,  0  errors.     Brooklyn 
Battcried — Covcloskie  and  O'.Veill;  Marquard,  MamaiLX  and  Cadore  and  Krueger. 

Second  game  at  Brooklyn.  Oct.  6      Cleveland — 0  runs,  7  hits,  1  error,     Brookljn 
errors.     Batteries — Bagby,  Utile  and  O'Noill;  Grimes  .and  Miller. 

Third  Game  at  Brooklyn,  Oct.  7.     Cleveland- — 1  riui,  3  hits,  1  error.     Brooklyn — 2  runs, 
Batteries — LThlo,  Caldwell,  Mails  and  O'Neill,  Xunamaker;  S.  Smith  and  Miller. 

Kourtli  game  at  f'leveland.  Oct.  9.     Brooklyn — 1  run.  5  hits,  1  error.     Cleveland — 5  runs,  12  hits,  2 
errors.     BattcrioK — C.idore,  Mamaux.  Marquard  nnd  .Miller;  Covelcskie  and  O'Xelll. 

Fltth  game  at  Clevelami.  Oct.   10     Brooklyn-^  -I   run,   13  hits,   1  error.     Cleveland — 8  runs, 

2  errors.     Batterics^-Ciriraes,  Mitchell  and  Miller,  Krueger;  Bagby  and  O'Neill,  Thomas. 

Sixth  game  at  Cleveland,  Oct.  11.     Brooklyn    0  ruJLs,  3  hits,  0  eiTors.     Cleveland— 1    run,    7 
errors.     Batterie.s — S.  Smith  and  Miller:  Mails  nud  O'Neill. 

.Seventh  game  at  Cleveland.  0<n.  12.     Brooklyn — 0  nuis,  5  hit.Si  1  error;  Clevel.and — 3  hits.  7  run.s, 

3  errors.     Batterie.? — Grimes,  Mamaiuc  and  Miller,  Krueger;  Coveleskie  and  O'Neill 

ATTENDANCi;,    Hi;CEIPTS,    ETC. 


-1  run,  5  hits,  1  error. 
3  ruas,  7  hits,  0 
6  hits,  1  error. 


12  hits, 
hits,  3 


Gajif.s  and  City. 

raid 
AdmLssion. 

Receipts. 

■»  Players' 
Share. 

Club  Owners' 
Share. 

National 
Conunisslou . 

first  game,  Brooklm 

23,573 
22,559 
25,080 
2,^734 
26,684 
27,194 
27, .525 

S79,049 
76,164 
SI, 298 
79,361 
82,059 
82,969 
83,900 

842,686.40 
41.128..J6 
43,900.92 
42,854.94 
44,311.86 

828,457.64 
27,419.04 
29.267.28 
28,569.96 
29.54 1.24 
74,672.10 
74,510.00 

57,904,90 
7,616.40 
8,129.80 

Second  game,  Brooklyn 

Third  game,  Brooklyn 

Fourth  g.ame,  Cleveland 

7,936.10 

FUth  game,  (Cleveland 

8  205  90 

Sixth  game,  Cleveland 

8,296  90 

.Seventli  game.  Clcvel.i.rid 

8,390.00 

Totals 

174,349 

$5ii4.,S00 

8214.882.74 

.•5392,437.26 

.$56,480.00 

In   first   tlvo  games   only. 

share: — Cleveland,  twenty-two  men  and  Mrs.  Ray  Chapman, 


*Team3  share 

Individual  players' 
lyu,  twenty-seven  men,  S3.951  each. 

Share  of  second  and  third  place  roams  In  American  and  National  League.  So3,717.68 
among  players  on  basis  of  60  per  cent,  to  second  teams  and  40  per  cent,  to  third  place  twims. 

Players'  share  in  1919 — Cincinnati,  S4,881  65  each;  Chicago.  S3,254.37 

OITICL^L    AVERAGES   FOR   FULL    SE\"EN    GAMES. 
FIELDING    A\Ti;RAGES. 


.S4,201  each;  Brook- 
to  bo  divided 


CLIC\TELlAND. 

P.O. 

A. 

E. 

Aver. 

Brooklyn 

P.O. 

A. 

E. 

Aver. 

'\\'ami)sganss,9ccond  base  . .  . 

22 

27 

18 

8 

7 

7 

7 

1 

0 

1 

38 

23 

9 

11 

1 

2 

0 

8 

17 
6 
0 
J 
1 
0 
0 
4 
1 
0 
1 
6 
15 
28 
5 
3 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

J 
1 

2 
6 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1.000 

1.000 

1. 000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

.975 

.967 

.923 

.867 

.859 

.833 

.000 

.000 

.000 

KUduff,  second  ba.se   .... 

15 

12 

17 

15 

10 

9 

2 

2 

:J 

1 

0 
0 
1 
70 
10 
I 
3 

28 
20 
6 
1 
2 
0 
8 
4 
0 
1 
1 
I 
0 
8 
0 
7 
5 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
2 
1 
2 
0 

1  000 

W.  .foluiston,  first  base 

Speaker,  center  field 

Jamleson,  left  field 

Olson,  shortstop 

.Miller,  catcher 

Myers,  center  field 

1.000 
1.000 
I  000 

E.  Smith,  right  field 

Krueger,  catcher 

1  .000 

Evans,  left  field 

Griffith   right  field 

J.  .Johnston,  third  base    .... 

S.  Smith,  pitcher 

Nets,  right  field 

Cadore.  pitcher 

-MamaiLx,  pitcher 

M.arquard,  pitcher 

-Mitchell,  pitcher 

Konetchy,  first  ba.se.    . 

Wheat,  left  field 

Grimes,  pitcher 

Shechan,  trliird  base 

PfcHcr,  pitcher.. 

Totals     .>.               ... 

I   000 

Woo<l.  right  field 

Mails,  pitcher 

Uhle,  pitcher 

Thomas,  catcher 

Burns,  first  base 

O'Neill,  catcher 

1.000 
1  000 
I  000 
1.000 
1.000 
1   000 

Gardner,  third  baso .    . 

Sewell,  shortstop 

Covele.skle,  pitcher 

Bagby,  pitcher 

Graney,  right-left  field 

Lunt«,  shortstop 

Caldwell,  pitcher. .          .... 

1   000 
.987 
.889 
.889 
.800 
.000 

177 

92 

6 

.978 

Totals.  . ., 

182  . 

88 

12 

.957 

Brooklyn. 

\V. 

L. 

IP. 

AB. 

SO. 

BB. 

R. 

H. 

WP. 

HB. 

Pet. 

S.  Smith..-.. ...  ;  ■.•:•:>•. .  . . 

1 

1 

17 

56 

3 

3 

2 

10 

0 

0 

.600 

Grimes ,  ii.-;, .  . .  . 

1 

2 

IQH 

79 

4 

9 

10 

23 

0 

0 

.333 

Marquard ' 

0 

1 

9 

32 

G 

3 

3 

7 

0 

0 

.000 

Cadore 

0 

1 

2 

9 

1 

1 

2 

4 

0 

0 

.000 

Mitchell 

0 

0 

i% 

15 

1 

3 

1 

3 

0 

0 

•OOo 

Mamnii.'c 

0 

0 

4 

13 

5 

0 

3 

7 

0 

0  . 

■OOo 

Pfeffer 

0 

0 

3. 

12 

1 

2 

1 

4 

1 

0 

•OOo 

SUM.\IARY. 
Hits — Off  Mii,rquard,  7  in  9  innings;  Mamaux,  2  in  3;  Cadore,  4  In  3;  Coveleskie,  15  iu  27;  Bagby,  20  In  15;. 
Uhle.  1  in  3;  Grlrries,  23  iu  19  "-^ ,  S.  Smith,  10  In  17;  Caldwell,  2  in  'i;  Mails,  6  in  15?^' :  Pfeffer,  4  Ui  3;  Mitchell', 
'3  in  4-3.     Struck  out — Uy  floveleskle,  8;  Marquard,  Mails,  C:  Mamaux,  4;  Smith,  3;  Uhle.  3;  Bagby,  3; 
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(rimes.  5;  Pfefler.  1;  Cadore,  1;  Mitchell,  1.  Bases  on  balls — Off  Malls,  6;  Grimes,  9;  Mnrquard,  3;  Mit- 
cliell.  3:  S.  Smith.  4;  Coveleskie,  2;  PfePor,  2;  Bagby,  1;  Caldwell,  1;  Cadore,  1.  Sacrlflcc  hits— J.  John- 
:<ton,  2;  WambSK^nss,  KilduK,  Miller,  W.  Johnston,  Shechan.  Sacrifice  fly — Gardner.  Left  on  bases — 
(  leveland,  43;  BTodKIjti,  39.  Triple  plays — Wambsganss,  unassisted.  Double  plays — Konetchy,  Knieger, 
id  J.  JohnstonjKOardner,  O'Neill,  W.  Johaston  and  O'Xcill;  Mails  and  Burns;  Olson,  KilduC  and  Ko- 
liatchy;  Myers,  Olson  and  Kllduff;  Gardner,  Wambsganss  and  Burns;  Jamioson  and  O'Neill;  Wanibsg-ans-H 
;aid  W.  Johnston;  W.  .lohuston,  Sewell  and  W.  Johnston;  AY.  Johnston,  Sewcll  and  W.  Johaston. 


BATTING 

AVERAGES. 

Clevkland.                                   1 

G.   HB. 

R. 

H. 

213. 

3B. 

HR. 

TB. 

SO. 

BB. 

SH. 

SB. 

Pet. 

"'  Nunamakor  r ..;;...;...  ^ ...  .*. » 

2         2 
7      21 

0 

1 

T 

6 

1 
0 

I 
1 
1 

0 
3 
■A 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
7 
5 
2 
8 
4 
4 
3 
3 
5 
2 
4 
4 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
3 
1 
0 
2 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

10 
.6 
5 

12 
9 
4 
4 
3 
G 
3 
4 
s 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
3 
0 
0 

1 
1 
0 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0  0 
4        0 

1  0 

0  0 
3        0 
T         0 

1  0 

-»«■  0 

2  1 
1         1 

1  0 

2  0 
2         1 
0        0 
0        0 
0        0 
0        0 
0        0 
0        0 
0        0 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

0 

(» 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
,0 

2 

500 

*)'NelII.  catcher.  ...'......-;....  I ..........  i 

333 

.! amieson,  left  field. , . . ; 

6 
2 

7 
5 
4 
5 
5 
7 
4 
7 
7 
3 
2 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 

15 

G 

25 

13 

13 

10 

11 

24 

10 

23 

26 

10 

.'i 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.333 

;  .agby,  pitcher ; 

!  -peaker,  center  field   1 

.333 
320 

r.  Smith,  right  field 

.308 

■  >vans,  left  field 

308 

) 'urns,  first  base 

.308 

"  V.  Johnston,  first  base 

.273 

1  lardner,  third  base 

208 

•Vood,  right  field 

200 

JSewell,  shortstop 

Wambsganss,  second  base 

.174 
154 

'  :ovelesklo,  pitcher 

lails,  pitcher 

tlraney,  right  and  left  field 

.100 
.000 
000 

'  .unte,  second  basa 

000 

(Jaldwell,  pitcher 

1 )  hlo,  pitcher 

'I'liomas,  catchov 

.000 
.000 
000 

Totals 

217 

21 

53 

9 

2 

2 

72 

21 
r 

21 

3 

.244 

tBatted  for  Uhle  in  second  game  and  for  Mails  in  third  game.  •■'Batted  for  Bagby  In  cecond  game  and 
for  Jamieson  in  fifth  g.amo.  Smith  batted  for  Burns  in  first  «ame.  W.  Jolinston  batted  for  Wood  in  fir.st 
,:,ame.     Burns  batted  for  Wambsganss  iu  second  game.     Jamieson  ran  for  O'Neill  }n  third  game. 


Brooklyn. 

G. 

HB. 

R. 

11. 

2B. 

3B. 

HR. 

TB. 

SO. 

BB. 

SH. 

SB. 

Pet. 

Wheat,  left  field 

7 
3 
2 

7 
4 
7 
3 
7 
4 
6 
'  7 
2 
4 
3 
2 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 

27 

G 

3 

25 

20 

14 

21 

11 

23 

6 

14 

21 

0 

5 

3 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 
1 
() 

•^ 
u 
•> 

i 

0 
0 
0 
0 

n 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

9 
2 
1 

8 
6 
3 
4 
2 

4 
1 
2 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

2 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

11 

2 

1 

9 
6 
3 
0 
2 

« 
I 

2 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

1 
1 

2 
2 
1 

0 

2 
4 
2 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

i 
(f 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
•1 
1 
0 

t 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

% 

2 
0 
1 
0 

\ 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

(1 

0 
0 
0 

333 

<■  Jrimes,  pitcher 

Mitchell,  pitcher 

■  >ison,  shortstop ' 

.333 
.333 
.320 

.lyers,  center  field 

231 

1.  Johnston,  third  base. 

.214 

<  irlftitb,  right  field 

.190 

.-iheohan,  third  base 

.18a 

'  Conetchy,  first  base 

.174 

'vrueger,  catcher 

.107 

.filler,  catcher 

•■'llduff ,  second  base 

.143 
.095 

; '   Smith,  pitcher 

yeib,  right  Ueld 

.000 
.000 

'jsm.ir 

■  larquard,  pitcher 

tamaux,  pitcher 

>  adore,  pitcher 

lerter,  pitcher 

/.Schmandt 

•  'McCabe 

.000 
OOO 
tK)0 

.000 

.000 
000 

.000 

Totals 

215 

8 

44 

5 

1 

0 

51 

21 

•  10 

5 

I 

.205 

»Batted  for  Mamaux  in  first  game.  JRan  for  Mitchell  iu  first  game  and  for  J.  Johnston  in  fourth  game. 
iJatted  tor  Marquard  iu  first  and  fourth  game  and  for  Miller  in  seventh  game.  zBatted  for  Grimes  Iti 
venth  game.    **Ran  for  Konetchy  In  sixth  game.     KYuet;ev  batted  for  Nel3  iu  sixth  game. 


RDCEtPTS      AND      ATTENDANCE      SI 

NCE     19 

05. 

Year. 

Clubs. 

Games. 

Attendance. 

Receipts. 

;J05 

New  York-AthIetlc3 

5 
0 
5 
5 
7 
5 
6 
S 
5 
4 
5 
5 
6 
6 
8 
7 

91,723 
99,845 
78,068 
62,223 
145,295 
125,222 
179,851 
252,057 
150,992 
111,009 
143,351 
162,859 
186,654 
128,483 
236,928 
174,349 

868,436.00 

:  !)06 .... 

White  Sox-Cubs •. . , 

106,550.00 

!907 

Chicago-Detroit 

101,728.00 

1008 

Chicago-Detroit 

94,975.00 

•  909   . . . 

Pittsburgh-Detroit ; , ; 

188,302.00 

UIO 

:')11 

Athletics-Chicago 

Athletics-Giants. 

173,980.00 
342,364.0(1 

:')12.. . . 

Red  Sox-Giants 

490,8.3.S.00 

■  )13   . 

Athletics-Giants 

325,980.00 

(914   .  . 

Boston,  Nationals-Philadelphia,  .^4ncrJcans 

226,73L'.00 

i'1l5 

Boston.  Americans-Philadelphia,  Nationals 

320,361.50 

''■U6.... 

Boston,  Americans-Brooklyn,  Nationals. 

385,590..50 

1917.... 

Chicago  Americans-New  York,  Nationals 

425,878.00. 

1918.... 

Boston,  Americans-Chicago,  Nationals 

179,619.00 

1919.:.. 

Cincinnati,  Nationals-Chicago,  Americans 

♦722.414.00 

1920.... 

Cleveland,  American-Brooklyn,  Nationals 

564,800.00 

♦Exclusive  of  war  tax. 
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1885. . , 
1886... 
1887.  ,, 
1888.. . 
1889... 
1890.. . 
1892. . . 
1894., 
1895 .  ,  . 
1890. , . 
1897 ,  ,  . 
1903. . 
190ij.. 
1906. . , 
1907.. . 
1908.. , 
1909... 
1910... 
1911... 
Ifll2.. 
1913.. 
1914. . . 
1915... 
1916... 

loir. .. 

1918. . . 
l9lS. . . 
1920. . . 


Winners. 


Chicago  (N.  L.) .  , 
St.  I.ouls  (A.  A.) , 
Detroit  <N.  L.). 


i  (N.  L.)... 
5  (NM..J... 


New  York  (N.  h.) . 
New  York  (N.  L.) . 
LoiilsvUIc  (N.  L.).. 
Boston  iN.  L.)..  .  . 
XfiW  York  (X.  L.). 
CleveU-iod  (N.  ~ 
Baltimore 
Baltimore' 
Bo.'?t,on  (A.  I/.). 

New  York  (N.  L.) 

Cbloago  (A.  L.) 

Chicago  <N.  L.) 

Chicago  <N.  L.) 

Pittsburgh  (N.  C.J 

PlUladelphlii  (A.  L.) 

Philadelphia  (A.  L.) ., 

Boston  (A.  L.) 

Phll'idelohla  i.\.  L.) 

Boston  (N.  L.) 

Bo-ston  (A.  L.) .  .  .  ; . .  ; . .... 

Bcston  (A.  L.)  ........... ,. 

Chicago  (A.  L.) 


Boston  (A.  L.) . 
Cindmmtl  (N.  L.) . 
Clovcliuid   (A.  L.); 


Games  Won. 
^" 

4 

10 
10 

ti 


Losers. 


St.  Louis  (A.  A.) 
Chicago  {N.  L.). 
St.  Loul.9  (A.  A.) 
8t.  Louis  (A 


Brooklyn  (A. 
~      "  lyn  (A. 


•A.) 

A.) 

A.) 


bt 


Brook 

Cleveland  (N 
Baltimore  t.N'.  L 
Baltimore  (N.  L.) 
Cleveland  (N.  L.)..., 

Boston  (N.  L.> 

Pittsburgh  iN.  L.J... 
Philadelphia  (A.  L.). 

Chicago  (N.  L.) 

Detroit  (A.  L.) 

Detroit  (A,  L.)  ..... , 
Detroit  (A.  L.)... . .. 

Chicago  (N.  L.) 

New  York  (N.  L.)  . . 
New  York  (N.  L.). 
New  York  (N.  lJ  . 
Philadelphia  (A.  L.) 
Philadelphia  (N.  L.). 
Brooklyn  (N.  L.) .  . . , 
New  York  (N.  L.) .  . . 

Cliicago  (N.  Iv.> 

Chicago  (A.  LO 

BrookT>i»   (N.  L.) . . . . 


Ganiea  Won. 


3  tie 

2 

4 

4 

3 

3  tie 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

3 
1 

.2 
0 
I 
:i 
I 


tie 


PENNANT  WINNERS— NATIONAL   LEAGUE. 


YEAR. 

Winuw. 

1 

1 

.683 

M.tnafier. 

03 

3 

c 

6 

YK.vn. 

Wlnjicr. 

82 

54 

.603 

Mftuaser. 

trt 

3 

o 

1878.. 

Boston 

41 

19 

H.  Wright. . . 

1900.. 

Brooklyn 

Hanlon 

8 

1879.. 

Provlden<!e. . . . 

M 

23 

.706 

G.  Wright... 

8 

1901.. 

Pittsburgh 

90 

49 

.647 

Clarke  

8 

1880.. 
1881.. 

Chicago 

67 

17 

.798 

Anson 

S 

1902.. 

Pittsburgh. .  .. 

103 

30 

.741 

Clarke.  I 

8 

Chicago 

56 

28 

.067 

Auson 

8 

1903.. 

Pittsburgh  ... 

91 

49 

.660 

Clarke 

8 

1882 . . 

Chicago 

.Mi 

29 

.  665 

Anson 

8 

190-t.. 

New  York 

106 

47 

.693 

McGraw 

8 

1883.. 

Boston 

ta 

36 

.643 

MorrcU 

8 

1905. . 

New  York 

105 

48 

.686|McGraw 

8 

1884.. 

Providence. . . . 

84 

28 

.750 

Bancroft 

8 

1900.. 

Chicago 

116 

36 

.763 

Chance 

8 

1885.. 

Chicago 

87 

26 

.776 

.\nson 

8 

1907.. 

Chicago 

107 

46 

.704 

Chance 

8 

1886.. 

Clilcago 

1«) 

34 

,72.'i 

Anson 

8 

1908.. 

Chicago. ...... 

95 

55 

.643 

Chance 

8 

1887.. 

Detroit 

79 

4a 

.  637 

Wutklns 

S 

1909.. 

Pittsburgh. .  . . 

110 

42 

.724 

Clarke 

8 

1888.. 

New  York 

84 

47 

.641 

Mutrle 

8 

1910. . 

Chicago ...... 

104 

oO 

.676 

Chance 

S 

1889.. 

New  York 

88 

43 

659 

Mutrle 

8 

1911.  . 

.New  York .... 

P9 

o4 

.tW7 

McGraw. . . . 

8 

1890.. 

Brooklyn 

86 

43 

.  667 

McGiinnlgle  . 

8 

1912.. 

New  York. .  ,  . 

103 

48 

.682 

McGraw  . . . 

8 

1891.. 

Boston 

H7 

61 

.  630 

Selce. .    

8 

1913.. 

Now  York.  .  . 

101 

61 

.664 

McGraw  ..  . 

8 

1892.. 

Boston 

102 

48 

,  680 

Sclee 

12 

1914.  . 

Boston 

94 

59 

.615 

Stalllngs. ... 

8 

1893.. 

Boston , . . 

.Sfi 

44 

.062 

Selce. ....... 

12 

1915.. 

Philadelphia.. 

00 

62 

.592 

Moran 

8 

1894.. 

Baltimore 

.S9 

39 

.  695 

Hanlon 

12 

1916.. 

Brooklyn 

94 

60 

.610 

Robinson. . . . 

8 

1895. . 

Baltimore 

87 

43 

,  669 

Uaulon 

12 

1917.. 

New  Y'ork .... 

98 

56 

.  636 

McGraw. .  .. 

8 

1896. . 

B.altlmore 

90 

39 

.698 

Hanlon 

12 

1918.. 

Chicago 

84 

45 

.651 

iMitchell 

8 

1897.. 

Boston 

9H 

39 

.  705 

Selee 

12 

1919.. 

Cincinnati 

96 

44 

.686 

Mor.an 

H 

1898.. 

Boston 

102 

47 

.6^5 

Selce 

12 

1920.. 

Brooklyn 

93 

61 

.604 

Robtnsoa.. . . 

8 

1899.. 

Brooklyn. 

101  47 

.682  Hanlon 

12  1 

PENNANT   WINNERS— AMERICAN    LEAGUE. 


YE.^n. 

Wtmier 
PhiladeTphla". .' . 

1 

8.3 

A 
53 

a  a 
.610 

Manager . 

i 

"8 

Yt.VH. 

Winner 

a 
o 

105 

1 

47 

.691 

Manager. 

i 

O 

1902.. 

Mack 

1912.. 

Boston 

Stahl 

8 

190a. . 

Boston 

91 

47 

.  6.'>9 

Collins 

8 

1913.. 

Phlladelphi;».. 

96 

oV 

.627 

Mack 

8 

1904 . . 

Boston 

«5 

69 

.617 

Collins 

8 

1914.. 

Philadelphia.. 

99 

63 

.651 

Mack 

8 

1905. . 

Philadelphia. . . 

92 

56 

.622 

Mack 

8 

1915.. 

Boston 

101 

60 

.669 

Cnrrlgan.... 

8 

1900.. 

Chicago 

93 

6« 

.616 

Jones 

8 

1916.. 

Boston 

91 

03 

..591 

Carrigan .... 

8 

1907.. 

Detroit 

92 

58 

.613 

.Tennlngs 

8 

1917.. 

Chicago 

100 

54 

.649 

Rowland. . . . 

8 

1908. , 

Detroit 

90 

63 

.  t,HH 

Jennings 

8 

1918.. 

Boston 

75 

51 

.595 

Barrow 

8 

1909. . 

Detroit 

98 

64 

.646 

Jennings 

8 

1919. . 

Chicago 

88 

52 

.629 

Gleason 

8 

1910.. 

PhlladalphLi.. 

l(r2 

48 

.680 

Mank 

8 

1920. . 

Cleveland 

98 

50 

.6;i6 

Speaker 

8 

1911.. 

Philadelphia. . 

JOl 

50 

.669 

Mack 

8 

MAJOR 

LEAGUE    CLUB    NICKNAMES. 

Natsonal 

Lbaoub. 

AMERICAN  League. 

Clxtb. 

.    . 

Nickname . 

CliPD. 

Nickname. 

New  York , '. 

Giants. 

PhiUlea. 

CardJcaLs. 

Re<l8. 

Cubs. 

Braves. 

Supcrbas 

Plriitcs!. 

Chicago , , , , 

White  Sox. 

Philadelphia ..,..,.. i 

Boston ,..,...,.,- 

Red-  Sox. 

St.  I.ouLs 

Cleveland 

Indians: 

Detroit 

Tigers. 

Chicago 

Boston     .........(.*.....'...<....>.. 

Washington ...,;..,,, 

Nationals. 

New  York 

Yankees. 

St.  Louie 

Browns. 

Pittsburgh.  .  . 

I'lilladclphin    

Athletics. 

r84 
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MAJOR   LEAGUE    RECORDS   FOR    1920. 


AMfciaiCAN  Leagde. 


CiCBS. 


(Ueveland . . . , 

Chicago , 

New  York. . . , 

U.  Louis 

iJoston 

Washing  ton... 
dBtroit.... . . . 

fbiladelpliia.. 

Games  Lost,. . 


15  1 
17  19 
n  15 
12  12 
10  13 
9 
13 
6   10 


84 


Si 


10 
10 
19 
14 
13 
16 
12 


93  106 


d 

o 

& 

a 

rfi 

CJ 

a 

O 

r! 

O 

Ai 

<)S 

.030 

96 

623 

9.5 

.617 

76 

.497 

72 

.471 

;,s 

.447 

61 

.396 

ts 

.312 

~~* 

—  — 

National  League. 


Clubs. 


Brooklyn 

New  Vorlv.. . .  . 
Cincinnati. . . . 
Pittsburgii.... 

Cliicago 

St.  Loul."? 

Boston 

Piiiladeliiliia.. . 

Gnme?:  Lost. . 


^ 

o 

1? 

44 
O 

c3 

J3 

to 
u 

3 

45 

d 

'3 

o 

S 

.a 

o 

o 

1-1 

.kJ 

rt 

s 

C3 

o 

o 

B 

S 

3 

. 

o 

3 

Q 

'A 
l.'j 

10 

12 

u 

m 

a 

A< 

0 

■-1?. 

1.5 

!4 

14 

93 

7 

16 

13 

15 

11 

12 

12 

SO 

12 

6 

12 

13 

13 

12 

14 

82 

10 

'.) 

10 

11 

11 

15 

13 

79 

9 

7 

9 

11 

10 

15 

14 

75 

7 

11 

H 

U 

12 

11 

14 

75 

.S 

10 

i) 

y 

7 

U 

10 

62 

H 
01 

10 

68 

.8 
71 

0 
7.5 

8 

79 

a 

79 

11 

'go 

G2 

91 

a 
O 


.604, 
.558 
.536 
.513 
.487 
.487 
.403 
.407 


(.'leve^and. . . 

Chicago 

:^ew  Yorlc  . 

St.    IjOUtS...  . 

Uost.on 

vVashinjjton . 

Detroit 

Philadelpliia 


I'laycd. 
154 

Won. 

Lost. 

98 

56 

l.Vx 

96 

58 

154 

95 

59 

153 

76 

77 

153 

72 

81 

152 

68 

.S4 

154 

61 

93 

1 54 

48 

100 

Pet. 


.636iBroo;>-l}-n.. 
.623i|New  York., 
.617l'Ciucinnaii. 
.497i]Pittsburgh. 
.471l!Chi<-ago. 


y 


.  447 
.390 
.312 


iSt.   f.oui.';...  . 

jBoston 

iPhiladc-lpliia. 


I  Played, 

J  54 
15i 
IS.S 
154 
154 
1.54 
152 
153 


■\7(>n. 

93 
80 
fi2 
79 
7.5 
7.5 
iVi 
02 


Lost. 
61 

Pot. 

.  604 

68 

.5.58 

71 

.536 

75 

.513 

79 

.487 

79 

.487 

90 

.409 

91 

.407 

RUTir.S   UOME    RUN    RECORD. 

"Babe"  Uuth  of  the  New  Vork  American  League  Club  established  a  new  home  run  renord  during  the 
1920  season,  f;coriug  fifly-four  home  runs.  The.se  circuit  hits  netted  the  club  eighty  run.^,  fifty-four  being 
ocored  by  Uuth  and  tweuty-six  by  teanimatcs  on  bases  when  he  made  his  vario\is  drives.  lie  failed  to  hit 
ii  four-bagger  witli  the  bases  full,  but  on  five  occasions  there  were  two  men  on  the  patli.'i. 

Of  bis  lio!ners,  thirty-seven  came  against  right-hanrknl  pitchers  and  seventeen  off  southpaws.  He 
hit  twen;,y-niuo  of  hi.s  four-baggers  at  the  Polo  Grounds,  New  York,  and  the  roraaindcr  while  on  the  road. 

His  complete  record: 


Date. 


May  1 
iviay  2 
May  11 
May  U 
.May  12 
May  23 
May  25 
May  26 
May  27 
May  27 
May  20 
May  31 
.June  2 
.tune  2 
.luno  2 
.June  10 
.Tune  13 
•lune  16 
.luno  17 
.lune'23 
June  25 
.'fime  25 
lune  30 
.lunc  30 
."-uly  9 
.;uly  10 
,'ulyll 


Opposing  pitcher. 


Pennock. . . 

Jones 

Wilkinson . 

ICorr 

Williauis... 
Weilm.TTi.  . 
Leonarii. . . 

Dauss 

Harper. . . . 

Karr 

Bush 

Johnson . . . 
Zachary. . . 
Carlson .  .  . 
Snyder. . . . 

Okrle 

Myers 

Faoer 

Williams. .. 
Shocker . . . 
Pennock. .  . 
Pennock.. . 
Bigbee.  . . . 

Perry 

Oldham . . , 

Dauss 

Ehmke . . .  . 


Place. 


New  York. . 
New  York. .' 
New  York.'. 
New  York.. 
New  York. . 
Xew  Yorlc. 
>;c..^  York. . 
Novr  York.. 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

New  York . . 
New  York. . 
New  York . . 
New  York . . 
Detroit.. . .  - 
Cleveland... 
Chicago.  . . . 
Chicago.  .  .  . 
St.  Louis .  . . 
Now  York. . 
New  Yorlc. . 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
New  York 
New  Vor'c 
New  York 


Tn- 

Men 

on 

base. 

6 

0 

6 

1 

1 

1 

,5 

0 

5 

0 

6 

1 

1 

1 

2 

0 

6 

0 

8 

0 

4 

1 

8 

1 

! 

1 

8 

0 

X 

0 

a 

1 

6 

0 

8 

1 

4 

2 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

4 

1 

5 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 

Date. 


July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 


Oppoiiing  pitcher. 


Davis 

Burwell .  .  . 

KeiT 

Fabor 

Kerr 

Morton 

Hoy  t 

Baghy 

Vauciidcr. . 
Shocker .  .  . 
Williams. .. 
Ehmke. . . . 

Daus.'-- 

Dauss 

Shaw 

Caldwell... 

K<!rr 

Jones 

Bium 

Covoleskie, 
Caldwell. . . 

Ehmke 

.4costa.  . . . 

Shaw 

Rommel. . . 
Rommel. . . 
Kecfo 


Place. 


Now  York. . 
New  York . . 
New  York. . 
New  York . . 
N'jw  York.. 
New  York  . 
New  Vork. . 
New  York . . 
St.  Louis . . . 
St.  Loiusi.  . . 
Chicago.  .  .  . 
Detroit. .... 
Detroit  .... 

Detroit 

Washington. 
New  Yo''k. . 
New  York . . 

Boston 

Boston 

Cleveland. .. 
Cleveland. .. 

Detroit 

New  York .  . 
New  York . . 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 


In- 
ning. 


2 
11 
3 
.5 
9 
6 
6 
4 
9 
8 
4 
2 
3 
6 
1 
4 
1 
3 
6 
3 
1 
6 
1 
1 
1 
6 
9 


Mea 

on 

base. 

0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
1 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 

1 


WAMBSGANSS'S   TRIPLE   PLAY    UNASSISTED. 

During  the  litth  game  of  the  World's  Series,  played  at  Cleveland,  Sunday,  Oct.  10,  Second  Baseman 
William  Wambsganss  made  a  triple  play  unassisted — the  first  in  tlie  long  list  of  World's  Series  e-imes.  A 
description  of  the  play,  written  at  the  time,  follows:    , 

"Both  Kilduff  and  Miller  of  the  Brooklyn  Club  had  singled  to  centre  in  turn  at  the  bctrinning  of  the  fifth 
inning  and  were  perched  on  spcond  and  first,  respectivniy,  when  Pitcher  Mitohell  came  tn  bat.  The  Brook- 
lyn hurler,  who  had  previously  relieved  Grimes  in  the  box,  drove  a  hot  liner  high  and  to  the  loft  of  second  base. 

Wambsganss  leaped  Into  the  air  and  came  down  with  the  ball  clutched  in  the  gloved  hand.  For  thf- 
fraction  of  a  second  he  appeared  to  hesitate  and  it  looked  as  though  the  play  would  take  the  usual  course 
of  a  force  out.  Then  Wambsganss  realized  the  golden  fielding  opportunity  that  confronted  him  and  before 
ihe  startled  spectators  could  grasp  the  play  he  had  sprinted  to  second,  and  stepping  on  the  bag,  eliminated 
Kilduff,  who  was  well  on  his  way  to  third. 

Miller  was  tearing  down  to  the  midway  sack  under  the  belief  that  the  lilt  wag  ail  absolutely  safo  one, 
and  it  was  a  comparatively  easy  matter  for  Wambsganss  to  run  up  the  base  line,  and,  touching  the  oncomlnR 
iiinner,  completed  the  triple." 
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MINOR  LKAGUK  RKCORDS  FOR  1^20. 


American  Absociaiion. 


Club. 
Ht.  Paul.  . 
Louisville. 
Tokdo .  . . 
Mlimcapol 

Club, 
yaltimore. 
Toronto. . 
Buffalo... 
Akron. . . . 


W. 
115 

88 

87 

is.  85 


L.  Pet.  I 
49  .701 
79  .6271 
79  .524 
79  .5181 


Club.  W. 

Indianapolis.  83 
Milwaukee..  .78 
Columbus  . .  .66 
Kansas  City.  60 


INTERNATIONAL    LEAGUE. 


w. 

.110 
.108 
.  96 
.   89 


Xj. 

Pet. 

43 

.719 

46 

.701 

r>7 

.627 

62 

.589 

Club.  W. 

Reading 65 

.Jersey  City.  .61 
Rochester. ...  45 
Syracuse 33 


Pacific  Coast  Leagite. 


Club.         W.  L.  Pet. 

Vernon 110  88  .5.56 

Seattle 102  91  .528 

3.  Francisco.  103  96  .518 

Los  Anijeles.lOl  95  .515 


Club.         W. 

.Silt  Lake 95 

Oakland 95 

Sacramento,  .89 
Portland 81 


Southern  League. 


Club.        W.  L.  Pet. 

Little  Rock.  .88     50  .599 

New  Orleaus.86     62  .581 

.Ulan la 85     62  .578 

Birmingham. 85     69  .552, 


Club.  \V. 

Memphis. . .  .72 

Mobile 68 

NnshvUle 65 

Chattanooga.  53 


Eastern  League. 


Club.         W.  L.  Pet. 

t^ew  Haven.. 79  61  .564 

Springfield... 74  63  .540 

SVorcc.ster...  .72  66.522 

Hartford 70  68  .507 


Club,  W. 
Pittsfleld.  . .  .69 
Bridgeport..  .70 

Albany 61 

Waterbury..  .60 


Florida  State  Leagi.'e. 
Second  Half. 


.  Club.         W.  L.  Pet. I 

Tiimpa 39  15  .722 

Daytona 31  17  .646 

Bradentown..31  19  .620 

Bartow 26  24  .520 


Club.         W. 

Orlando 21 

Lakeland ....  18 
St.  Petersb'g.l8 
Sanford 16 


Western  liEAOUB. 


Club.         W.  L.  Pet. 

Tul.sa 92  61  .601 

Wichita 92  62  .597 

Okla.  City... 82  68  .547 

Omaha 76  77  .407 


Club.         VV. 
St.  Joseph ,  .  .  74 

lopUn 73 

">loux  City , ,  .  63 
l^s  Moines,  ,58 


L, 

Pet. 

H3 

.500 

88 

.470 

99 

.400 

106 

.361 

r, 

Pet. 

85 

.433 

92 

.399 

106 

.298 

116 

.221 

r„ 

Pet. 

92 

.508 

103 

.480 

109 

.449 

102 

.443 

T,. 

Pet. 

77 

.484 

86 

.441 

89 

.422 

98 

.351 

L. 

Pet. 

69 

.500 

70 

.500 

72 

.439 

80 

.429 

L, 

Pet, 

29 

.420 

21 

.367 

32 

.360 

33 

.327 

L. 

Pet. 

HO 

.481 

81 

.474 

HH 

.417 

93 

.384  1 

Texas  LeaguB; 
Second  Half. 


Club,  W. 
Fort  Worth ,  .  63 
San  Antonio., 49 
Wichita  Falls,49 
Shreveport. .  .  43 


L. 

Pet. 

21 

.750 

39 

.613 

33 

.598 

37 

.538 

Club.         W. 
Beaumont ...  44 

D-allaa 32 

Hoaston 28 

Galveston.  ...20 


Michigan-Ontario  LBAfiUTE. 


Club.         W. 

London 86 

Hamilton 71 

Brantford 60 

Kitchener 53 


L.  Pet, 
32  .729 
40  .607 
47  .584 
63   .457 


Club.         W, 

Flint 52 

Bay  City 48 

Battle  Creek ,  47 
Saginaw 43 


L. 

Pet, 

39 

..IHO 

50 

.390 

55 

.337 

62 

.244 

L. 

Pet 

63 

.452 

71 

Mr.i 

73 

.392 

71 

.377 

Central  League. 


Club.  W.  L.  Pet. 
Gr'd  Rapids.  .76  .50.603 
Kalamazoo. .,  04     60  .626 


Club.  W.  L.  Pet, 
Ludlngton..  .62  62  .500 
Muskegon.  .  .47     77  .379 


Minor  Inter-Leaque  Series, 
Baltimore  International  vs.  St.  Paul  Americyi  Assn 
Club.         W.    L.  Pct.ll        Club.         W.    L    Pet, 
Baltimore....   5       1   .833l|St.  Paul 1       5  .167 

Texas-Southern. 
W.    L.  Pct.ll       Club.         W.    L.   Pet 
4       2  .667l|LittleRock.  .  2       4  .333 

League  Series. 

Between  winner's  first  and  second  halves  6oa.son, 

Western  Association. 

W.    L.  Pet,  1 1        Club.         W.    L.   Pet, 
3       3  .500l|Enid 3       3  .500 

ViRGiNU  League. 
W.    L.  Pct.ll       Club 


Club. 
Fort  Worth 


Club. 
Okmulgee. 


Club. 
Portsmouth.,   4       3  .57l'|Richmond. 

Piedmont  1)eague. 
Club.         W.    L.  Pct.ll       Club. 


W. 
.   3 


L.   Pet 
4  .429 


W.    L.  Pet 
429 


Greensboro..  4      3  .571llPuilolgh.. . .'. .   3      4 
Western  Canadian  League. 

Calgary 4       3  .57l|lRegina 3       4   ,429 


OTHER    MIXOR    league 

Throe-I    League — Bloomlngton. 
South  Atlantic  League — ^Columbia. 
Piedmont  League  (first  half) — Greensboro, 
Piedmont  League   (second   half) — Raleigh. 
Piedmont  League  (final) — Greensboro. 
Western  Association  (first  half) — Okmulgee. 
Western  Association  (second  half) — Enid 
Western    Association    (final) — Enid. 
Pacific    International    League — Victorw, 
Virginia  League  (first  halt) — Richmond. 
Virginia  League  (second  halt) — Portsmouth, 
Virginia  League  (final) — Portsmouth. 


PENNANT    WINNERS. 

West  Te.Kas  League  (first  half) — Abilene. 

W-est  Texas   League    (second   half) — Ranger. 

West  Texas  Leagrue   (final) — Ranger. 

Texas  League  (first  half) — Fort  Worth. 

Texas  League  (second  half) — Fort  Worth, 

South  Dakota  League — Mitchell. 

Blue   Ridge   League — -Hagersttiwn. 

Western  Canada  League  (first  half) — Rogiiia, 

Western  Canada  League  (second  halt)— Citigary 

Western  Canada  League   (final) — Calgary. 

Florida  State  League — Tampa. 


RACQUETS,    COURT 

Jan,  17,  Philadelphia — New  York  defeated  Phila- 
delpliia  4  matches  to  0. 

.I:\"..  24,  NoA'  York— New  York  defeated  Phila- 
Uelplua  3  matches  to  1. 

Jan.  31 — J.  Gould  and  J.  W.  Wear  won  National 
•Vmateur  Racciuet  Doubles  Cliampionship,  defeat- 
ed C.  S.  Pell  and  S.  Mortimer.  Scores:  15 — 9, 
15— 11,  9— 15,JS— 10,  16—18.  6—15,  15—7. 

Feb.  14  joston^Jock  Soutar  defeated  Otto 
Glockler  .jhalienger)  for  American  Professional 
Racquet  Championship,  15—5,  16 — -5,  9 — 15,  15 — 10. 
He  had  previously  won  three  straight  games  from 
Olocklor  at  Philadelphia  on  Feb.  7  by  scores  of  15 — U, 

Feb    14,  New  York — A.  J.  Cordier  won  National 


TENNIS,    SQUASH. 

Amateur     S'lvias'n     o'.vimpionship,      defeating     A 
Dana.  17 — 15,  1.5 — 9,  1.5 — 3. 

Feb.  25,  Boston— C,  S.  Pell  defeated  S.  G.  Mor- 
timer for  National  Amateur  Racquet  Championship, 
9—15,   1.5—9,   15—2,   15—8. 

Feb.  28 — S.  W.  Pearson  won  Pennsylvania  State 
Squash  Championship,  defeating  F.  S.  White,  15 — 5, 
15—9,    15—10. 

March  6,  Boston — C.  O.  Peabody  won  National 
Amateur  Squash  Championship,  defeating  S.  W. 
Pearson,  4—15,  11—15,  15—12,  1.5—11,  15—11. 

March  27,  Pliiladelpnia — J.  Gould  and  J.  W.  We.ar 
won  National  Court  Tennis  Doubles  Championship, 
defeating  J.  Crane  and  C,  T.  Russell,  6 — 1,  5—7, 
6 — 2,    6—2. 


SKIING. 

The  ski,  or  skee,  is  a  Norwegian  snow  or  ice  shoe,  used  for  Sliding,  being  a  sort  of  toboggan  for  the  foot, 
and  consisting  of  a  long  and  narrow  v/odden  runner,  to  which  the  shoe  is  slightly  attached  in  front,  leaving 
the  heel  free,  after  the  manner  of  a  snow  shoe. 


National  Ski  i'umpln?  Championship,  held  at 
Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.,  Jan.  29— Won  by  Oalfl's 
Haugen,  with  267  2-3  points;  second,  Henry  Hull, 
267  1-3  points.     Amateur  championship  won  by  S. 


Honrlckson,  241  2-3  points.  During  the  season 
Hiujaa  also  woa  the  Norge  Ski  Club  tournament 
at  Caryjill.,  on  Jan.  19,  and  at  Dillon,  Col.,  on  Feb. 
29  estaSllshed  a  new  record  with  a  jump  oi  214  feot. 
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Sporting  Records — America's  Cup  Race,  _19W. 


YACHTING. 

The  thirteenth  aeries  t)f  Interuational  Yacht  Races  for  the  .A.meriGa'3  Cup  was  held  off  Sandy  H'nik 
N  Y  .  July  15  to  27,  1920.  The  challenging  yacht  was  Shamrock  IV.,  owned  by  Sir  Thomas  Mpton,  wlm 
challenged  through  the  Royal  Ulster  Yacht  Club  of  Belfast.  Ireland.  The  defending  yacht  was  Resoluti'. 
built  bv  a  group  of  New  York  Yacht  Club  members.  The  series  was  the  longest  in  the  liistory  of  tho  in- 
ternational yachting  event.  Two  races  were  won  by  Shamrock  IV.;  three  by  Resolute  and  twice  the  yaolits 
failed  to  finish  within  the  six-hour  limit,  due  to  very  light  winds.  One  start  was  prevented  by  a  south- 
west gale  which  It  was  decided  endangered  the  lives  of  the  crews.  In  all  but  one  race  the  Shamrock  IV. 
allowed  Resolute  6m.  40s.  handicap,  due  principally  to  the  challenging  yacht's  greater  sail  area.  It  w;:a 
Sir  Thomas  Lipton's  fourth  attempt  to  "lift"  the  America's  Cup. 

The  amateur  skipper  of  the  Resolute  was  Charles  Fr.ancis  Adams  of  Boston;  Sailing  Master,  Capt. 
Glirls  Christensen;  First  Mate,  John  Christensen;  Second  Mate,  Gas  Olsen,  all  Scandinavian  born  but 
American  citizens.  Capt.  William  P.  Burton  was  amateur  skipper  of  the  Shamrock  IV.  The  challenger 
was  designed  by  C.  E.  Nicholson  and  the  defender  by  N.  Herreshoff. 

A   summary   of   the   1920  series  for  the  America's   Cup  follows: 

First  race,  won  by  Shamrock  IV.,  Thursday,  July  15,  fifteen  miles  to  windward  and  return  in  light 
'southwest  wind.  The  Rcsolute's  throat  halyards  parted,  dropping  her  gaff  and  letting  her  mainsail  down 
as  she  was  about  to  round  the  flfteen-mile  turn  a  mile  alicad  of  the  Shamrock.  The  Ilesolute  withdrew, 
the  Shamrocl<  finishing  in  4.25.12.  elapsed  time. 

Second  race,  called  off  Saturday,  July  17,  after  yachts  failed  to  cover  a  thirty-mile  triangle  In  very 
light  wind  within  the  six-hour  time  limit.     The  Resolute  was  a  half  hour  ahead  when  tho  race  was  called  off. 

Second  race  resailed  Tuesday,  July  20,  won  bythe  Shamrock.  Thirty-mile  triangular  course.  SlKun- 
rock  won  by  9  minutes  27  seconds  elapsed  time,  2  minutes  25  seconds  corrected  time. 

Third  race,  Wednesday,  July  21,  won  by  the  Resolute  over  windward  and  leeward  course  in  li(iht 
southwest  wind.  Had  there  been  no  time  allowance  the  contestants  would  have  sailed  a  tie.  Each  took 
4  hours  3  minutes  and  G  seconds  to  cover  the  course.  The  Resolute  won  by  her  lime  allowance,  7  minutes 
1  second. 

Fourth  race,  Friday,  July  23,  won  by  the  Resolute,  boat  for  boat,  over  thirty  mile  triangular  course 
in  squally  weather.  The  Resolute,  leading  from  the  start,  won  by  3  minutes  18  seconds  elapsed  time,  U 
minutes  58  seconds  corrected  time. 

Fifth  race,  postponed  Saturday,  July  24,  because  of  twenty-five  mile  .southwester. 

Fifth  race,  called  off  Monday,  July  28,  after  yachts  failed  to  cover  thirty-mile  wiixdward  and  leeward 
course  within  six  hour  time  limit. 

Fifth  race,  Tuesday,  July  27,  won  by  Resolute  over  a  windward  and  leeward  course  in  light  south- 
west wind.    Resolute  won  hy  13  minutes  5  seconds  elapsed  time,  19  minutes  4.''>  seconds  corrected  rime. 


INTERNATIONAL    RACES    FOR 

THE    AMERICA'S    COP. 

Date. 

1     a 

American 
Yaciht. 

Time. 

H.  11.  s. 

English 
Yacht. 

Time. 

H.  .M,  H. 

Result. 

M,  S. 

Aug.  22, 

1851 

America 

10.37.00 

Aurora 

10.. 55. 00 

American  boat  first  home  by  18,00. 

Aug.     8, 

1870 

Magic 

3.58.26  2-10 

Cambria 

4.37.38  9-10 

American  boat  won  by 

39.12. 

Oct.    16, 

1871 

Columbia.. . . 

6.19.41 

Livonia 

6 .  46 . 45 

American  boat  won  by 

27  04. 

Oct.    18, 

1871 

Columbia..  .  . 

3.07.42 

Livonia 

3.18.15 

American  boat  won  by 

10.33. 

Oct.    19, 

1871 

'Columbia. . . 

4.17.35 

Livonia 

4.02.25 

♦Engli.sh  boat  won  by 

15.10. 

Oct.    21, 

1871 

Sappho 

5 . 39 . 02 

Livonia 

6,09.23 

American  boat  won  by 

30.21. 

Oct.    23, 

1871 

Sapplio 

4.46.17 

Livonia 

5.11.44 

American  boat  won  by 

25.27. 

Aug.  11. 

1870 

Madeleine . . . 

5.23.54      \ 
7.18.46      , 

Countess  of   1 
Dufferin       f 

5.34.53 

American  boat  won  by 

10.59. 

Aug. -12, 

1876 

Madeleine . . . 

Countess  of   1 
Dufferin      y 

7.46.00 

American  boat  won  by 

27.14. 

Nov.     9. 

1881 

Mischief 

4.17.09 

Atalanta 

4 . 45 . 39  U 

American  boat  won  by. 

28.30 '4 

Nov.  10, 

1881 

Mischief 

4.54.53 

Atalanta 

5.33.47 

American  boat  won  by 

38 .  ,54. 

Sept.  14, 

1885 

Puritan 

6.06.05 

Genesta 

6.22.24 

American  boat  won  by 

16.19. 

Sept.  16, 

18S5 

Puritan 

5.03.14 

Genesta 

5.04.52 

American  boat  won  by 

1  .38. 

Sept.    9, 

1886 

Mayflower. . . 

5.26.41 

Galatea 

5.38.43 

American  boat  won  by 

12  02. 

Sept.  11, 

1886 

Mayflower. . . 

6.49.00 

Galatea 

7.18.09 

American  boat  won  by 

29.09. 

Sept.  27, 

1887 

Volunteer 

4.53.18 

Thistle. .  ; 

5.12.41'^ 

American  boat  woa  by 

19.'23?i 

Sept.  30 

1887 

Volunteer... . 

5.42.56!..{ 

Thistle 

5.54.45 

American  boat  won  by 

11.48  if. 

Oct. 

1893 

Vigilant 

4.05,47 

Valkyrie  II .  . . 

4.11.35 

.\merioan  boat  won  by 

5.48. 

Oct.     9, 

1893 

Vigilant 

3.25.01     . 

Valkyrie  II. .  . 

3.35.30 

.American  boat  won  by 

10.3.5. 

Oct.    13. 

1893 

Vigilant 

3.24  39 

Valkyrie  11 .  .  . 

3.25.19 

.\merican  boat  won  by 

■W. 

Sept.    7, 

1895 

Defender.  .  .  . 

4.59.54  9-10 

Valkyrie  III .  . 

5.08.44 

.'Vmerican  boat  won  by    8,49  l-li>. 

Sept.  10, 

1895 

Defender.  .  .  . 

3.55.56 

Valkyrie  III .  . 

tdisquallfied 

American  boat  won  on  foul. 

Sept.  12, 

1895 

Defender.  .  .  . 

4.43.43 

Valkyrie  III .  . 

withdrew 

American  boat  had  walkover. 

Oct.    16. 

1899 

Columbia 

4.53.53 

Shamrock  I . .  . 

5.04.01 

-American  boat  won  by 

lO.O.S. 

Oct.    17, 

1899 

C!olumbia 

3.27.00 

Shamrock  I . .  . 

disabled 

.\mericnn  boat  had  walkover. 

Oct.    20, 

1899 

Columbia 

3.38.09 

Shamrock  I . .  . 

3.44.43 

.\mcricaa  boat  won  by 

6 .  34 . 

Sept.  28, 

1901 

Columbia. . . . 

4.30.24 

Shamrock  II . . 

4.31.44 

A  merlcau  boat  won  by 

1  20. 

Oct.      3, 

1901 

Columbia 

3.12.35 

.Shamrock  II. . 

3.16.10 

.American  boat  won  by 

3.35. 

Oct.      4. 

1901 

Columbia 

4.32.57 

Shamrock  II . . 

4.33,38 

t  American  boat  won  by 

.41. 

Aug.  22, 

1903 

Reliance 

3.32.17 

Shamrock  III. 

3,39.20 

.\merlcan  boat  won  by 

7.03. 

Aug.  27. 

1903 

Reliance 

3.14.54 

Shamrock  III. 

3.10,13 

American  boat  won  by 

I    19 

.S*pt.    3, 

1903 

Reliance 

'4.28.00 

Shamrock  III. 

English  boat  lost  In  fog. 

.July  15. 

1920 

Resolute.  .  .  . 

disabled 

Shamrock  IV. , 

4 '.25 '.12 

English  boat  had  walkover,    . 

July  17. 

1920 

Yachts  failed 

to  finish  with 

in  six  hour  tlm 

e  limit. 

July  20. 

1920 

Resolute.  ... 

6.24.44 

Shamrock  IV.. 

5.22,18 

EngUsli  boat  won  by 

2.2C. 

July  21, 

1920 

Resolute.  .  .  . 

3.50.05 

Shamrock  IV.. 

4.03.06 

American  boat  won  by 

7.01 

July  23. 

1920 

Resolute.  .  .  . 

3.31.12 

Shamrock  IV.. 

'3.41.10 

American  boat  won  by 

9  58 

July  -24. 

1920 

Race  postpon 

ed,  strong  so 

uthwest  gale. 

July  26, 

1920 

Yachts  failed 

to  finish  wit 

hln  six  hour  tl 

me  limit. 

July  27, 

1920 

Resolute.  .  .  . 

5.28.35 

Shamrock  IV.. 

5,48,29 

American  boat  won  by 

19.4.-) 

*  Columbia  disabled,  but  finished  race,  t  Valkyrie  III.  fouled  Defender,  and  the  race  was  awarded 
to  American  boat,  though  the  challenger  finished  47s.  ahead  In  3.55.09.  t  Sliamrocl^I.  finished  first. 
but  lost  race  on  time  allowance  of  43s.  The  Reliance  allowed  the  Shamrock  III.  Im.  57s.  In  all  their  races. 
Reliance  measuring  108.41  ft.  and  Shamrock  III.  104.37  ft.  In  the  preliminary  trials  between  Reliance. 
,  Constitution  and  Columbia  the  Constitution  won  three  race-s,  although  Reliance  was  selected  aa  the  Cup 
defender. 


SportiiKj  Records— Infriat  Schooner  Race:  Motor  Boat;  Rowing.    78T 


FKSHKRMB.NB  SAILING  RACK. 
Tlic  lirat  annual  race  between  aelectod  lisliias  schooners  for  the  championaliip  pr  ihe  North  Atlantic  Fishing 
I'lfct  was  held  off  Halifax,  N.  S.,  (Jet.  30-Nov.  1.  The  competing  schooners  w?re  the  Esperanto,  champion 
of  the  New  England  fleet,  and  De'.awana.  winner  of  the  Nova  Scotia  tltla.  The  coudilloas  of  the  regatta 
called  for  best  two  out  of  three  races  over  a  forty-mile  course  for  a  purse  of  S4,000  and  a  trophy  cup.  The 
contesting  schooners  and  crew.s  were  required  to  compete  under  the  same  conditions  prevailing  during  actual 
fishing  expeditions.  The  schooners  were  comparatively  evenly  matched  In  general  dimensions  and  number 
of  crew.  The  Es{>cranto,  representing  the  United  States  fishing  fleet  won  in  two  straight  races,  defeating 
the  Dolawana,  of  the  Canadian  fleet,  ou  Oct.  .SO  and  again  on  Nov.  1.     Result: 

Winner's 
Course.  Winner.  Time.  I-oser.  Time.  marslu. 

Oct.  30 40  miles Esperanto   ....    Delawaiia.      ...  18m.  28h, 

Nov.    1 40  miles l'>i|>eranto   4  32  30 Delaw.ana.  .  .  .      4.41.4,5 7m.  158. 


MOTOR    BOAT    RACING. 

International  races  for  tlie  H.irni.sworth  Motor  Boat  Tropliy,  emblematic  of  World's  Ghamploashtp 
held  at  Cowes,  Me  of  Wight,  England,  Aug.  10  and  )  1.  Regulations  called  for  beat  two  out  of  three  races 
.Rc-suUs: 

I'lRST    HACE— 30    ^rIT.ES. 


J'inkihed. 

NA.VIt. 

C:ountry. 

Owner. 

Time. 

rirst 

Miss  America 

Maple  Leaf  VI 

Sunbeam  Desenjol 

Miss  DetJ-olt  IV 

U.  S.A 

G.  A.  Wood 

Sir  M    Edgar 

33.06 
41  30 

Third . .  . 
I'ourtli.  . 

England 

I) .  S.  A 

Colli  Allen 

G.  A.   Wood  jr 

43.:}0 
4<).12  3-5 

SECOND    RACE — 30    MILES. 


>iuUhed. 

Na.me. 

Country. 

Owner. 

Time 

I'irst .... 

Miss  America 

Miss  Detroit  IV 

U.  S.  A 

U.  S.  A 

England 

England 

<i.  A.  Wood 

G.  A.  Wood  jr 

Sir  M.  Edgar 

Sir  M.  Edgar 

37.05  1-68 
37.43  4-68 

Third    .  . 

Maple  Leaf  V 

37.59 

Iritirili.  . 

Maple  Leaf   VI 

40.59  l-5s 

National  Power  Boat  Association  Champloti.ship,  hold  at  Detroit,  Sept.   11-13. 
ihamplonshlp  race,  ninety  miles  in   three  thirty-mile  heuts: 


Re.sults,  Gold  Cup 


i'irit  heat — Miss  America. .   .  .  .  . 

Miss  Detroit  V 

j^vcond  heat — Miss  Detroit  V . . . 

Miss  America 

Miss  New  Orleans. 

Tliird   heat — Miss  Afuelica 

Miss  Toronto  II. . . 
Miss  Detroit  V.  .  .  . 


Time — 29.3.i  2-5 
Time — 29.30  .  .    . 
Time — 31.3(1.  .  . 
Time — 31. .38  1-5 

Time — 

rime — 25.37  2-5. 
Time — 29.43.  .  .  . 
Time — 31.02.  .  .  . 


Driver — Gar.  Wood 
rJri^•or— Geo.  Wood 
Driver — Geo.  Wood 
Driver — Gar.  Wood 
Driver — Del.  Gllmore 
Driver—Gar.  Wood 
Driver — F.  G.  Erickson 
Driver — Geo.  Wood 


Miss  America  also  won  the  Lake  George  (J  le-Milc  Championship  tropliy  with  an  average  of  7fi.73 
miles  per  hour  in  six  one-mile  trials.  In  one  trial  MLss  .America  e.stablished  a  now  world  record,  averaging 
77.H.5  miles  per  hour. ' 

ROWING. 

YALE  VS.  HARVARD— VARSITY  EIGHTS. 
-  Vale  and  Harvard  eights  have  rowed  fifty-two  races,  beginning  in  ]8.'>2  on  Lake  Wlnnepesaukec  at  two 
miles,  when  Harvard  won  In  1855  the  course  was  changed  to  Springfield  and  lengthened  to  three  miles. 
Lake  Qulnslgamond  was  the  scene  for  nine  years,  and  Lake  Salton.sall  for  IStiO.  After  an  interval  of  seven 
3  ears  the  crews  in  1876-77  went  to  Sprlngtield.  Mass.,  when  the  four-mile  course  was  inaugurftted.  in 
J878  the  crews  changed  ag.oin  to  New  London,  Conn.     The  records: 


Date. 


.Jul:  21. 
Juij  26. 
-luiy  27, 
.(uly  24, 
.Inly  29, 
.luiy  2S. 
-lub  27. 
.July  19 
.Inly  24 
Jvdy  23, 
July  22, 
July  :50, 
Jime  30, 
June  28, 
June  27, 
July  1, 
July  1. 
June  .30, 
June  28, 
June  26, 
June  26, 
July  2, 
.lidy  1 
June  29, 
Jime  29 
June  27, 
June  2G, 


1865.. 

1859.. 

1859* . 

I860.. 

1864., 

1805.. 

1866  . 

1867.. 

1868 . . 

1869.. 

1870.. 

1876.. 

1877., 

1878.. 

1879.. 

1880.. 

1881.. 

1882.. 

1883.. . 

1884.. 

1885. 

1886,. 

1887.. 

1888.. 

1889.1. 

1890.. 

1891.. 


Won  By. 


Harvard.. 
Harvard. . 

Yale 

Harvard  . 

Yale 

Yale 

Harvard.. 
Harvard.. 
Harvard  . 
Harvard.. 
Harvard.. 

Yale 

Harvard.. 
Harvard. . 
Harvard. . 

Yale 

Yale 

Harvard.. 
Harvard  . 

Yale 

Harvard.. 

Yale 

Yale.  .  .  .  . 

Yale. 

Yale 

Yale 

1  Harvard. , 


TlilE. 


Winner. 


19.18 
19.14 
18.53 
19.01 
17.42'. J 
18.43 
18.13 
17.48'-.; 
18.02 
Foul. 
22.02 
24.36 
20.44=^ 
22.15 
24.27 
22.13 
20.47  ■ 
24.26 
20.31 
25.151.J 
20.41  If 
22 .  56 
.10 
30 


20. 
21. 


21.29 
21.23 


Losci 


20.18 

19.16 

19.05 

19.43' : 

18.09 

19.10 

19.25'; 

18.38',. 

18.11 

Disci. 

22.33 

24.44 

21.29 

23 .  58 

25.09 

22 .  19 

20.50'j 

25 .  59 

20 .  46 

26.30 

21.05 

23.10"-< 

21.24'i 

21.55 

.40 

.57 


Date. 


21. 
21. 


July  1, 
June  3, 
June  28, 
June  28, 
June  29, 
June  28, 
June  27, 
June  26, 
June  25, 
June  30, 
June  29, 
June  28, 
June  27, 
June  25, 
July  1, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  21, 
Jime  20, 
June  10, 
Jurie  25, 
June  23, 

June  i, 
June  20. 
June  25. 


1892  . 
1893.. 
1804.. 
1895.. 
1899.. 
1900.. 
1901 . . 
1902.. 
1903.; 
1904 . ; 
1905.. 
1906.. 
1907 . . 
1908.. 
1909., 
1910,. 
1911., 
1912.. 
1913. 
1914.. 
1916-. , 
1916.. 
.1917., 
1918§ 
1919., 
1920. . 


\Non  By. 


TIME. 


Y'ale.  ..... 

Yule 

Yale 

Yale . 

Harvard;. 
Y'ale.  .... 

Yale 

Yale ■.• 

Yale •. 

Yale 

Yale...  ;. 

Han-ard; . 

Yale 

Harvard.. 

Harvard. . 

Harvard.; 

Harvard-, , 

Harvard-.; 

Harvard. . 

Yfile.  .  .  .  : 

Vale;.  . 

HarViird. . 

No  race  on 

Harvard 

Yale.... 

Harvard 


Winner, 

Loser. 

20.48 

21.42H 

25.  om 

25.15 

22.47 

24.40 

21.30 

22.05 

20 .  52  y. 

21,13 

21.12  4-5 

21.37  25 

23.37 

23  45 

20.20 

•20.33 

20 .  19  4-5 

20.29  M 

21.40H 

22.10 

22.33 

22 .  36 

23.02 

23.11 

21.10 

21.13 

24 .  10 

•27.45 

21.50 

•22.10 

20.46K 

21.04 

22.44 

23.41 H 

21.433^ 

22.04 

21.42;-;; 

,22.20 

21.16 

21.10  l-« 

20.52 

21.13yi 

120.02 

21.17 

account  of 

war. 

10.68 

11.04 

21.42H 

2 1.47 '2-5 

23.11      - 

23.46 

•  Citizens'  Regatta, 
contest  at  Derby.  Conn. 


t  Record  for  Thames  River  course.     §  1918   race   was   a   two-mile  Infortnal 
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Sporting  Records — Rowing . 


INTERCOLLEGIATE 
N.  Y.;  on  the  Hudson. 


REGATTA. 

Results  .since  1901; 


Uowea  at  PougUkeepsle, 

VARSITY     EIGHT-OARED— FOUR     MILES. 
July  2.  1901 — CorneM,  ISm.  53  1-5.S.  (record) ;  Columbia.  JSm^^oSs^;    Wisconsin,   i9ai.  «  -k-ha.: 

18  Z-na  ; 


1901- 
Georgetown,  19in.  21s.;  Syracuse,  19m.  49s.;  Pennsylvania.  19m.  58  l-5s. 

.June  21,   1902 — Cornell,    19m.  5  3-5s.:    Wisconsin,   19m.   13  3-5r.;    Columbia,   19m. 
Pennsylvania,    lf)m.   26^;   Syracuse,    19m.   31    2-5s.;   Georuetown,    19m.    32s. 

June  26.   1903 — Cornell.   18m.  bis.;  Georgetown,   19m,  27s.;   Wisconsin,   I9m.  29  2-5s.;    P<'mi- 
eylvanla,  19m.  36  2-5s.;  Columbia,  19m.  54  4-5s. 

June  28,    1904 — Syracuse,   20m.  22  3-5s.;   Cornell,  20m.  31  l-Ss.;  Pennsylvania,  20m.  42s.;   c;o- 
lumbla,  20m.  45  2-5s.;  Georgetown,  20m.  52  2-5s.:  Wisconsin.  21m.  1  l-5s. 

June  29,   1905 — Cornell,  20m.  29  2-5s.;  Syracuse,   21m.  47  2-5s.;   Geor;.;ftown,   21  m.  49s.:   (^>- 
iumbla,  21m.  53  4-5s.;  Pennsylvania,  21m.  59  4-5s.;  Wisconsin,  22m.  6  l-5s. 

June  23,   1906 — Cornell,   19m.  36  4-5s.;  Pennsylvania,   19ni.  43  4-5s. :  Syr.icuse,    IPm.  45   l-.'^.s.; 
Wisconsin,  20m.  13   l-Ss.;  Columbia,  20m.  18  3-5s.;  Georgetown,  20m.  3(is. 

•    June  26,  1907 — Cornell,  20m.   2   3-53.;    Columbia,   20m.  4fi. :    Aniiiipolis,  ;'i)ia.   13  4-5s.;  Penns\i- 
vanla,  20m.  33  2-5s.;  Wisconsin,  Georgetown,  Syracuse. 

June  27,   1908 — Syracuse,    19m.   34   l-5s.;   Columbia,  19ni.  35    l-5s.;   (Miiv'il,    IHio.  .39s.;   Penii- 
eylvanla,    19m.  52  3-5s.;   Wisconsin.   20m.  43  4-5s. 

July  2,  1909  —  Cornell.  19m.   2s.;  Columbia,  19m.   4   2-5s. ;   R>yr:uuse,    i;):i:.  15    1-53.;  Wisconsin, 
19m.  24   l-5s.;   Pennsylvania,   19m.  32   l-5s. 

June  25,  1910— Cornell,  20m.  42  l-5s.;   I'cntVsylvanla,  2()m.   14 
Syracuse.  21m.  1  3-5s.;  Wisconsin,  21ni.  15  o-5s. 

June  27,  1911 — Cornell,  20m.  10  4-os.;  C'oluinl)l;i.  2(.im.   I(i  4-5<. 
cotisln,  20m.  34s.;  Syracuse,  21  in.  3  2-5s. 

June  29,  1912 — Cornell,  19ni.  31  2-5s.;  ^^  Iseoiisln,  19in.  :i5  2-5s.; 
19m.  47s.;  Pennsylvania,  19m.  55s.;  Klanford,  20ni.  2.'>s. 

June  21.  1913 — Syracu.se,  19ni.  28  3-5s.;  Cornel!,  lOm.  3Is.;   U; 
19m.  36s.;   Columbia,   19m.  38  l-5s.:   Pennsylvania,  20m.   11  \-h». 

June  26.  1914 — Columbia,  19m.  37  4-5s.;  Pennsylvania,  19ni.  -lis..  Cornell,  i9iij,  44  l-5s.;  !-.\  r;i- 
cuse,  19m.  59  2-5s.;  Washington,  20ra.  1  3-5s.;  Wisconsin.  20iu.  20s. 

June  28,  1915— Cornell,  19m.  36  3-5s.;  Leland  Stanford,  19ui   37  t-5s  ;  Syracuse.  i9ia.  43  3-5s.;  Coliini- 
Wa.  20m.;  Pennsylvania,  20ra.  10  l-5s. 

June  17,   1916— Syracuse,  20ni.   I5s.;  Cornell,  20ni.  22  t-.",.s  ;  C^ohinililu,  2(Imi     H  (-f),;.; 
20m.  52  4-5s. 

1917-18-19,  no  races  on  account  of  war. 

1920 — Intercollegiate  Rowing  Association  races  held  over  two-niili'  coiurif-,  <  '.i  \  ii.ga  i>al;e, 
June   19.     Results: 

2-mile  Freshman  Race — Cornell.   10m.  45  2-5s.;  Syritcuse,  llm.  3  l-.'is  ;   PennHylvania, 
Columbia,   llm.   15  l-5s. 

Two-Mile  Junior   Varsity   Race— Cornell,    10m.   45  3-.")S  ;   Syiacusc,    10m. 
14  4-5S'.;  Columbia,   llm.   17s. 

Two-Mile  Varsity  Race — Syracuse,  Urn.  2  3-5s.;  Cornell,'  Uui.  S  l-.")S.,  Columni!!., 
aylvanln,    llm.   30s. 

BEST  INTERCOLLEGIATE  RECORDS. 

Varsity  elsht-oared,  four-mile  race:     Cornell,  July  2,  1901,  18in.  53  l-5.<.        VarsUy  four-oareU, 


l-is.;  (-..Iiimbla,  20m.  54  l-.".s  ; 

;  Pennsylvania,  2nni.  33s.;  U  is- 

cwilunii.i:!,  U)ni.  4  is.:  SyraiMi-ic, 

i.shlnniiii'.  i9m.  •::;;».,  \\  LsruD.-in, 


'f^ins.s  Ivaiii:). 


Ithaca,  .\   '\'. 

lira.  10  3-.").<.: 
Pennsylvania,  llm. 
1  i.m.  21  I -5s.;  Pcnn- 


two-mile  race:  Cornell,  June  28.  1915.  10m.  l-5s- 
1909.  9ra.  11  3-53. 


RECORD    OF    OXFORD    .\ND    CAMBRIDGE   BO.Vl"    RAC:E 
(Oxford  won  39,  Cambridge  32;  dead  heat  1.) 


Freshman  elght-oared.  two-mile  race:  Cnrnoll.   July  2, 

l.'.i     Mff-lOS 


YEAR.f    Date. 


1841. . 

'.842 .  . 

i845.. 

1846. . 

1849.. 

1849.. 

1852.. 

1854.. 

1856.. 

1857 . . 

1858.. 

1859 . . 

1860 .  . 

1861. . 

1862. . 

1863.. 

1864.. 

1865.. 

1866. . 

1867 . . 

1868 . . 

1869, . 

1870.. 

1871.. 

1872.. 

1873., 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

187». 

1880., 

1881. 

1882. 


April  14 
June  11 
Mar.  15 
April  3 
Mar.  29 
Dec.  15 
April  3 
April  8 
Mar.  15 
April  4 
Mar.  27 
April  15 
Mar.  31 
Mar.  23 
April  12 
Mar.  28 
Mar.  19 
April  8 
Mar.  ,24 
April  13 
April 
Mar.  17 
April  6 
April  1 
Mar.  23 
Mar.  29 
Mar.  28 
Mar.  20 
April  8 
Mar.  24 
April  13 
April  ^ 
Mar.  22 
April  8 
AprtJ    1 


Winner. 


Cambridge. . . 

Oxford 

Cambridge. . . 
Cambridge.. . 
Cambridge.. . 

Oxford 

Oxford 

Oxford 

Cambridge.. . 

Oxford 

Cambridge.. . 

Oxford 

Cambridge. . . 

Oxford 

Oxford 

Oxford 

Oxford 

Oxford 

Oxford 

Oxford 

Oxford 

Oxford 

Cambridge. . . 
Cambridge. . . 
Cambridge. . . 
Cambridge. . . 
Cambridge. . . 

Oxford 

Cambridge. . . 
Dead  heat. . . 

Oxford 

Cambridge. . . 

Oxford 

Oxford  i 

lOxford 


Course. 


.  to  P .  .  . 
,  to  P..  . 
to  M . .  . 

to  P..  . 
to  M . .  . 
to  M . . . 
to  M . . . 
to  M . . , 
R.  toP. 
to  M . . .' 
toM... 
to  M . . . 
to  M . . . 
to  M . .  . 
to  M . . . 

to  P . . . 
to  M . . . 
to  M . .  . 
to  M . . . 
to  M . .  . 
to  M . .  . 
to  M . .  . 
to  M . .  . 
to  M  . .  . 
to  M . . . 
to  M . .  . 
to  M . .  . 
to  M .  .  . 
to  M .  .  . 
toM... 
to  M . .  . 
to  M  .  .  . 
to  M .  .  . 
to  M . . . 
to  M  .  .  . 


Time. 


32.30 
30.46 
23.30 
21.05 
22.00 


21.36 

25.29 

25.50 

22.35 

21.23 

24.40 

26.05 

23.30 

24.41 

23.06 

21.40 

21.24 

25.35 

22.40 

20.56 

20.05 

22.04 

23.05 

21.15 

19.35 

22 .  35 

22.02 

20.20 

24.06;^ 

22.15 

21.18 

21.231.^ 

21.52 

20.12 


Ye.ak. 

Date. 

1883.. 

Mar.  15 

1884.. 

April    7 

1885. , 

Mar.  28 

1886. . 

April    3 

1887.  . 

Mar.  20 

1888. . 

Mar.  24 

1889. . 

Mar.  30 

1890. . 

.Mar.  26 

1891.. 

M.ar.  21 

1892. . 

April    9 

1893.. 

Mar.  22 

1894.. 

Mar.  17 

1895.. 

.Mar.  30 

1896.. 

Mar.  28 

1897.  . 

April    3 

1898.. 

Mar.  26 

1899.. 

Mar.  25 

1900.. 

Mar.  31 

1901.. 

Mar.  30 

1902.. 

Mar.  22 

1903.. 

April    2 

1904 . . 

Mar.  26 

1905.. 

April    1 

1906. . 

April    7 

1907.. 

Mar.  23 

1908 . . 

April    4 

1909.. 

Mar.  27 

1910. . 

Mar.  23 

1911. . 

April    1 

1912.  . 

April    1 

1913.  . 

Mar.  13 

1914.. 

Mar.  28 

1915-1 

9  1^0  ra 

1920.  .^ 

Mar.  27 

Winner. 


Oxford 

Cambridge. . . 

Oxford 

Cambridge. . . 
Cambridge. . . 
Cambridge.. . 
Cambridge..  . 

Oxford 

Oxford.  ., 

Oxford . . 

Oxford 

Oxford ...... 

Oxford 

Oxford 

Oxford 

Oxford 

Cambridge. . . 
Cambridge. . . 

Oxford 

Cambridge.. . 
Cambridge. . . 
Cambridge. . . 

Oxford 

Cambridge.j , 
Cambridge. . . 
Cambridge..  . 

Oxford 

Oxford 

Oxford 

Oxford 

Oxford 

Cambridge. .  . 
ces  account  w 
Cambridge 


Course. 


f< 


to  M . .  . 

^^  M .  .  . 

to  M    .  . 

to  M. 

to  M    .  . 

to  M .  . 
P.  to  M . .  . 
P.  to  M . .  . 
P  toM... 
P.  to  M . .  . 
P.  to  M 
P.  to  M 
P.  to  M 
P  to  M . . . 
P.  to  M . . . 
P.  to  M . . . 
P.  to  M . .  . 
P.  to  M . . . 
P,  to  M . . . 
P.  to  M . . . 
P.  to  M . . . 
P.  to  M . . . 
P.  to  M  ; . . 
P,  to  M  . . . 
P.  to  M . . . 
P.  to  M... 
P.  to  M  .  . . 
P.  to  M. .  . 
P.  toM... 
P.  to  M . . . 
P.  toM.. . 
P.  toM... 
ar, 
P.  toM. . . 


Tlfue. 

21  22 

21.39 

21.47 

22.29.V3 

20.62 

20.48 

20.14 

22.03 

21.48 

19.21 

18.47 

21.39 

20.50 

20.02 

19.12 

22.15 

21.04 

18.47 

22.31 

19.09 

19.35 

21.37 

20.35 

19.24 

20. 2r, 

19.20 

19.50 

20.14 

18.20 

22.05 

20.53 

20.23 

21.11 


Sporting  Records — Rowing;  Sculling. 
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OXFORD-CAMBRIDGE   RACES— Continued. 


1906,  Sept.  8,  Cambridge  boat  Harvard  University.  U.  S.  A.  (P.  to  M.),  19  minutes  18  seconds. 
March  30,  1912,  in  attompting  the  race  both  boats  were  swamped  and  the  race  was  declared  void. 


On 


DUAL  AND  TRIANGULAR  RACES. 

Varsity  crews  only. 


Date. 

April  'A 
.April  24 
April  20 
Maj-  1 
May  8 
May  15 
May  1.5 
May  22 
May  28 


Place. 


Distauce 


Pliiladeiplila 1  5-16m. 

Derby.  C'onn 2m 

Annapolis 2m 

C^ambr  Jdge 1  7-8m. . 

Aunapolifi. 1  5-16ra. 

Prinaiton 1  7-8m.. 

Annapolis 2m 

Ithaca 2m 

Philadelphijv  (Chllds  Cup) It  5-16m. 


First. 


Yale 

Yale 

Navy 

Princeton 
Navy. .  .  . 
Cornell.  . 
Syracuse. 
Cornell.  . 
Navy. .  .  . 


Second. 


Pennsylvania. 

Columbia 

Harvard 

Harvard 

Columbia 

Princeton 

Navy 


Harvard. . 
Princeton 


Third. 


Yale., 


Penn. 


Winner's 
time. 

6.44 

10.07  2-5 
11.48 

9.47 

7.19 

7.10 

10.20  1-5 
10.47 

7.03  2-5 


18 

22m. 

23m.' 


A., 


Beacli  beat  Wallace  Ross,  St.  John's,  N.  B. 

Beach  beat  E.  Haulan,  on  Nopcan  River,  X 
Kemp,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W..  beat  'i  .  Clifford, 


Scarlo,  Grafton,  X 

W,  O'Connor 


Putney  to  Mortlake,  September  18.    Time — 

Putney  to  Mortlakc,  September  25.     Time— 

W.,  November  20.    Time — 19m.  Gos. 
Parnunatta  River,  N.  S.  W.,  Febriuiry  II. 

S.  A\'.,  May  5.     Time — 21m.  36s. 
S.  W.,  September  28.     Time — 21m.  2.58. 
N.  a.  W., 


WORLD'.S   PROFESSIONAL   BCUIXINO   CHAMPIONSHIPS   SINCE    1880. 

l.arncst  Baxry,  professional  champion  from  1912  to  1919.  who  lost  title  to  Alfred  Feltou,  regained 
chanii)loaship  by  dcfeAting  latter  in  return  match  rowe<l  on  the  I'arramatta  River,  N.  S.  W.,  Aug.  28,  1920, 
by  twelve  len?t.h/=  in  slow  time.     Previous  races: 

1 S80 — E. Haulan,  Toronto,  Canada,  beat  E.Trlcket^  Putney  to  Mortlakc,  November  15.    Time — 26m.  123. 

1881— E.  Hanlan  beat  E.  C.  Laycock,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  Putney  to  Mortlakc,  February  14.  Time — 
25ni.  41s. 

1882— E.  'Hanlan  beat  H.  W.  Boyd,  on  Tyne,  April  3.    Time — 2lm.  25s. 

1.SK2— E.  Hanlan  beat  l",.  Trlckett.  Putney  to  iMortlake,  May  1.     Time — 28m.  00s. 

1S84 — E.  IJanlan  beat  E.  C.  Laycock,  on  Nepean  Rivei',  N.  S.  W.,  May  22.     Time  not  taken. 

188'1 — W.  Beach,  Dapto,  N.  S.  W..  beat  E.  Hanlan,  on  Parramatta  River,  N.  8.  W.,  August  16.  Time 
not  taken. 

1885— W.  Bea^h  beatT.  Clifford,  Dapto.  N.  B.  W.,  on  Piirramatta  River,  N.  S.  W.,  February  28. 
Time — 26ra.  00s. 

1885 — W.  Beach  beat  E.  Hanlau,  on  Parramatta  River,  N.  S.  W.,  March  28.     Time — 22m.  51s. 

1885 — W.  Beach  beat  N.  Matterson,  Sydney,  N.  S,  w.,  on  Parramatta  River,  N.  S.  W.,  December 

Time— 24m.  lis. 

1886— W.  Beach  beat  J.  Gaudaur,  St.  Louis,  U.  S. 
298. 

1886— W, 
.js. 

1887 — W.  Beach  bc«,t  E.  Hanlan,  on  Nopcan  River,  N.  S. 

1888 — P.  Kemp,  Sydney,  N.  S.  \V..  beat  'i  .  Clifford,  on 
Time— 23m.  47s. 

1888 — P.  Kemp  beat  1-   ll.aulaii,  on  Parramatta  River,  N. 

1888 — P.  Kemp  beat  E    Haulan,  on  Parramatta  River,  jV. 

1888— H.  E  ■  '  ■  '    ~' 

Time— 22m.  4^1s 

1889— H.  E.  Searle  beat 
22m.  42s. 

1890 — J.  Sfanburji,  N.  S.  VV.,  bcat^M'.  O'Connor,  on  P.arramatta  River,  N.  S.  W.,  June  30.  Time — 
22m   59s. 

1891 — J.  Stanbury  beat  .7.  McLean,  N  S.  W..  on  Parramatta  River,  N.  K.  W.,  April  28.    Time  not  taken. 

1892 — J.  St<inbury  beat  T,  Sullivan,  New  Zcahuul,  on  Parramatta  River,  N.  S.  W.,  May  2.  Time— 
•17in.  20 '■23. 

1896— J.  Stanbury  beat  C.  R.  Harding.  Putney  to  Morilake,  July  13.     Time — 21m.  5l3. 

1896 — J.  Gaudaur  beat  J.  Stanbury    Putney  to  Mortlakc,  September  7.     Time  23m.  01s. 

1901 — G.  Towns  beat  Jake  Gaudaur,  Rat  Portage,  Canada.     Time — 20m.  30s. 

1904 — G.  Towns  beat  R.  Trcsslder,  on  Parramatta  River   N.  S.  W.     Time— 21m.  49s. 

1905 — J.  Stanbury  beat  G.  Towns,  on  Parramatta  River,  N.  S.  AV.,  July  22.  Time — (unofficial) 
lem.  503. 

1906 — G.  Towns  beat  J.  Stanbury,  on  Parramatta  River,  N.  S.  W.,  July  28.    Time — 19m.  53  l-5e. 

1907t — G.  Towns  beat  E.  Durnan,  on  Nepean  River,  N.  S.  W.,  March  2.     Time — 22m.  278. 

1907 — W.  Webb  beat  C   Towns,  on  Parramatta  River,  N.  S.  W.,  August  3.     Time — 20m.  453, 

1908— W.  Webb  beat  R.  Tressldcr,  on  Wanganul  River,  February  25.     Time — 20m.  28s. 

1908 — R.  Arnst  beat  W.  Webb,  on  Wanganui  River,  Decembei  15.     Time — 19m.  52s. 

1909— R  Arnst  beat  W.  Webb,  on  Wanganui  River,  June  22.     Time— 18m.  15a. 

1910 — R  Arnst  beat  G.  Wliolch,  Akaroa  Harbor,  N.  Z.,  April  4.     Tlmc^not  given. 

1910 — R  Arnst  beat  E.  Barry,  Zambesi,  Rhorte-sia,  August  18.    Time — 20m.  14  3-5s. 

1911 — R.  Arnst  beat  Harry  Pearco.  on  Parramatta  River,  N.  8.  'W.,  July  29.     Time — 19ra.  46s. 

1912 — E.  Barry  beat  R.  Arnst  on  Thames  River,  London,  England,  July  29.    Time — 23m.  83. 

1912 — E.  Barry  beat  E.  Durnan.  Thames  River.  England,  October  14.    Time — 22m.  31a. 

1919 — A.  Felton  beat  E.  Barry,  Thames  River,  England,  October  27.    Time- 25m.  403. 

1920 — E.  Barry  beat  A.  Felton,  Parramatta  River,  N.  S.  W.,  August  28.     Time — 24m.  328. 

t.\fterword  resigned  when  challenged  by  his  brother.   C.  To^^^ls. 


W.,  beat  P.  Kemp,  on  Parramatta  River,  N.  S.  W.,  October  27. 
Toronto,  Can.ada,  Putney  to  Mortlakc,  September  0.    Time — 


AMATEUR    ROWING, 


A.\-Na.\i.  Chaunnooship  Regatta  National  A.ssoci- 
ntlon  of  Amateur  Oarsmen  o(  America  and  American- 
Olympic  rowing  trials,  held  on  Lake  Quli^'^lgamond, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  July  23  and  24.     Results: 

July  23:  Junior  Elght-oared  Shells — Won  by  Du- 
luth  Boat  Club  (Plotnlcky,  bow;  Lee,  2;  Spielmacher, 
8:  M,  J.  Roblchard.  4;  H,  A.  Tinker.  5;  J.  G.  Thomp- 


son, 0:  H.  Wyle,  7;  H.  A.  Dahlluqulst,  stroke;  G. 
W.  Person,  coxswain) ;  second.  New  Rochelle  Rowing 
Club,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y,;  third,  Norton  Boat 
Club,  A\'orcester,  iNlass.;  fourth,  Springfield  Boat 
Club,  Springfield,  Mass.;  Dfth,  Tntasslt  Canoe  Club. 
AN'orcester,  Mass.  Winner's  time — 6m.  58  2-5s. : 
second    time — 7m.    2s.      Intermediate    Four-oared 


mo 
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AMATliUR  ROWING — ConCiiiued. 


SUeli — Won  by  Duluth  Boat  Club  (E.  Johnson,  bow; 
S.  Hendricicson,  2;  J.  Hendrlckson,  3;  Thorburn, 
stroke);  second.  Navy  Athletic  Association,  Au- 
napolis,  Md.  (Kirkpatriclc,  bow;  R.  D.  Huntington, 
2;  B.  L.  Jackscu,  3;  H.  A.  Bolles,  strolce).  Winner's 
time — 7m.  35s.;  second  time — 7m.  61  l-5s.  Senior 
Quarter  Mile  £>asn — Jack  Kelly,  Vesoer  Boat  Club, 
Philadelphia;  second,  Waller  Rigling.  Undine  Barge 
Club.  Philadelphia;  third.  George  Walllsoii,  Undine 
Bargo  Club,  Pmladelohla.  Wlnncr'a  time — Im. 
27  l-5s;  second  time — Im.  31s.  Intermediate  Single 
Sculls — Won  by  F.  Murphy,  New  Roclielle  Rowing 
CUub.  New  Roohelle,  N.  Y';  second,  John  Power.  St. 
Mary's  A.  A.,  and  A.  O.,  Boston;  third,  Andrew  J. 
.  Hutterly,  Potomac  Boat  Club.  Washington;  fourth. 
Robert  Kish,  RocUrimmon  Boat  Club,  Sjiringtleid. 
Mass.  Winner's  time — 8m.  52  l-Ss.;  second  time — 
9m.  7s.  Senior  International  Four-oared  Shells — 
Won  by  Pennsylvania  Barge  Club,  Philadelphia  (K. 
Myers,  bow;  Carl  Kloz,  2;  Franz  Faderschmldt,  3; 
Eric  Faderschmidt,  strobe);  second,  Duluth  Boat 
Club  (V.  Vincent,  bow;  Tysk,  2,  Peterson.  3;  Ed. 
Erlclcson.  stroke);  third.  Century  Boat  Club,  St. 
I>ouis  (O.  J.  Belzer,  bow;  A.  G.  Hoyne,  >2;  .^Sara 
t)e3terrelcher,  3;  R.  H.  Abekon,  stroke).  Winner's 
lime — 7m.  IGs.;  second  time — 7m.  32  2-5s.  Associa- 
tion Single  Shells — Won  by  Louis  Zoha,  Bohemian 
Boat  Club,  New  York;  second,  Henry  R.  Heller 
At-ilanto  Boat  Club,  New  York;  third,  W.  E.  Garrett 
(Jllmore.  Bachelors'  Barge  Club,  Philadelphia;  fourth, 
Walter  Rigling,  Undine  Barge  Club,  Philadelpliia; 
fifth,  Jeremiah  Shea,  Riverside  Boat  Club,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.;  si.\th,  Robert  Duncan,  Potomac  Boat 
Club,  Washington;  seventh,  George  W.  Allison, 
Undine  Barge  Club.  Pliiladolphla;  eighth,  John  J 
Sullivan,  St.  Alphonsus  Boat  Club,  Boston.  Win- 
ner's time — 8m.  47s. ;  second  time — 8m.  48  2-5s. 
Intermediate  Eigbt-oarcd  Shells— Won  by  Navy 
Athletic  Association,  Annapolis  (J.  R.  Howland,  bow; 
J.  C.  Relsinger,  2;  W.  T.  Zee,  3:  E.  R.  Frawley,  4; 
V.  A.  Gallagher.  5;  J.  T.  Renard.  6;  Z.  Litchfield  jr., 
7;  F.  B.  Wauselow.  stroke;  R.  B.  Rothwell,  cox- 
swain); second,  Detroit  Boat  Club;  third,  Duluth 
Boat  Club;  fourth,  Norton  Boat  Club,  crew  No.  2, 
Worcester,  Mass.;  fifth,  Norton  Boat  Club,  crew 
No.  1,  Worcester.  Mass.  Winner's  time — 6m.  57s.; 
second  time — 6m.  58  3-5s. 

July  2i:  Championslilp  Singles  and  Olympic 
lYyout — Won  by  John  B.  Kelly.  Vesper  Boat  Club, 
I'lUladelphia;  second.  Louis  Zoha.  Fh'st  Bohemian 
ooat  Clul>,  Now  York.  Time— 7m.  51s.  Senior 
l>oubles  (Olympic  Trvout) — -Won  by  Vesoer  Boat 
Club,'  Philadelphia  (Paul  Costcllo  and  Jack  Kelly) ; 
second.  Union  Boat  Club,  Boston;  third,  Bachelor.s' 
Barge  Club,  Philadelphia;  fourlh,  Riverside  Boat  Club, 
Cambridge;  fifth,  Lone  Star  Boat  Club.  New  York; 
s5lxth.  Metropolitan  Rowing  Club,  New  York.  Time 
7m.  44s.  Intermediate  Doubles — Won  by  Lone  Star 
iioat  Club,  New  York  (Schwab  iiuil  Siegel) ;  second, 
Rockrimmon  Boat  Club,  Suringlioid,  Mass.;  third. 
New  Roohelle  Boat  Club,  New  Rociiolle,  N.  Y. 
Time — 8m.  5fi.  Senior  Four-oared  Sliell  Champion- 
ship and  Olympic  Tryout — -Won  by  Pennsylvania 
Barge  Club.  Philadelpliia  (Myers,  Klose.  F.  Fcdor- 
scluuidt  and  E.  Fedcrschmidf);  second.  Duluth  Boat 
Club.  No.  3;  tniid.  Century  Boat  Club.  St.  Louis; 
fourth,  Duluth  Boat  Club,  No.  1:  Time — 7m.  I4s. 
Senior  Quadruple  Shell  Championship — Vv'oii  by 
Undine  Barge  Club,  Philadelphia  (Allison.  Oellois. 
Supplee  and  Rigling) ;  second,  New  Rociiellc  Rowing 
Club;  third.  New  York  Athletic  Club.  Time — ^6m. 
54s.  Senior  Eight  Chami)iouship  (Olympic  tryout) 
— Won  by  Naval  Academy  Varsity  (Jacominl, 
Graves,  Jordan.  Mooro,  Sanborn,  Johuston,  Galla- 
gher, King,  coxswain,  Claik);  seconil,  .Syracase 
University;  third,  Duluth  Boat  Club  No.  1;  fourth, 
Navy  second  crev^;  fifth,  Duluth  second  crew;  sixtli, 
Norton  B    C,  Worcester.    Time — Cm.  403.  ~~ 

American  Henley,  lield  on  Schuylkill  River,  1  5-10- 
raile  course,  .May  2!'.  Results,  final  heat:  Stewards' 
Challenge  Cup — \\'on  by  Annapolis  by  a  Ijoat 
length;  Syracuse,  s<^cond,  Princeton,  third;  second 
crew  of  Union  Boat,  Club  of  Boston,  fourth.  Time 
— f\m.  '  30  r-5s.;  second,  (im.  33  l-5s.  Freshman 
Eight-oared  Shells — Won  by  I>rinceton;  Pennsyl- 
vania, second;  Annapolis,  third.  Time — fim.  .50  't-Ss.; 
second,  6m.  52s.  Junior  Collegiate  Eiglit-oaved 
Shells— Won  by  Annapolis  by  5  feet;  Syracu.se,  sec- 
ond; Princeton,  third;  Harvard,  toui'th;  Union  Boat 
Club  of  Bost.on  (added  starter),  fifth.  Time — 
t>m.  31  2-5g.    Special  Elght-oared  Shells  (1,50-Pound 


crews) — Won  by  University  of  Pennsyhaiuu: 
Princeton,  second,  Yale,  third;  Annapolis,  fourth. " 
Time — -dm.  43  i-.5.s.;  second,  fim.  523.  Special  Inter- 
club  Second  Eight-oared  Shells — Won  by  T^^udine 
Barge  Club  of  Philadelphia;  Mf>lta  Boat  Club  of 
Philadelphia,  second.  *vo  limo  taken.  First  Four- 
oared  Shells — New  York  Athletic  Ciub  did  not  show 
up  and  University  Barge  Club  of  Philadelphia  rowed 
over  the  course.  Time — 7ni.  48  3-53.  First  Four 
Sculls  (Cenr,ii)edo.s) — Won  by  Vesper  Boat  Club  of 
Philadelphia;  New  Yoric  Athletic  Club,  second; 
Undine  Bargo  Club  of  Philadelphia,  third.  Time — 
Gm.  o5s.;  .second,  7m.  2s.  V/lnner's  lime  is  now 
record  for  this  raci;.  First  Doiibte  ScuUs — Won  by 
Vesper  B.  C,  Philadelpliia  (r.iiii  Costello,  bow, 
John  B.  Kelly,  stroke) ;  Undino  Barge  Club,  Phila-- 
delphia  (George  .'Vlli.son,  t-ow;  V/alter  Rigling, 
stroke),  second.  Time — 7tri.  J9  3  .^s..  second,  7m. 
29s.  New  record.  Former  record  by  New  York 
A.  C,  in  1908.  7m.  28  2-5s.  Second  Single  Sculls-- 
Won  by  William  Chanler,  Union  Boat  Club  of 
Boston;  Richard  G.  Oellers,  Uudluo  Boat  Club  of 
Philadelphia,  second;  B.  Morri.'j  jr.,  Unlversitv 
Barge  Club  of  Philadelphia,  thii-J.  Time — 8m.  15.'3. 
Stow.ards'  Challenge  Cup— Won  by  Navy  by  one 
length;  Syracuse,  second,  by  two  lengths;  P>rmceton, 
third,  by  four  lengths;  Union  Boat  Club,  fourth 
Time — Sm.  30  l-os.  New  England  Challenge  Gup 
for  Junior  Varsity  Crews — Won  by  Navy,  by  2 
feet;  Syracase,  second,  by  tsvo  lengths;  Princeton 
third,  by  three  lengths;  Han'ard,  fourth,  by  five 
lengths;  Union  Boat  Club,  fifth.  TImt. — 6m.  31  'z-Ss. 
Fi-Qghmon  Eight-oared  Shells — Won  by  Princeton, 
by  one-third  of  a  length;  Pennaylvanla,  second,  by 
two  lengths;  Navy,  third.  Time — 6m.  50  4-5s. 
Special  Eight-oared  Shells,  150-pouud  crews — Won 
by  Pennsylvania,  by  two  lengths;  Princeton,  second, 
by  half  a  length;  Yale,  third,  by  five  lengths;  Navy, 
fourth.  Time— 6m.  43s.  First  Double  Sculls  for 
Schuylkill  Challenge  Cufi — Won  by  Vesper  Boat 
Club,  by  four  lengths;  Undtuo  Barge  Club,  second- 
Time — 7ra.  18  3-5s.  Second  Single  Sculla  for  Blake 
Cup — Won  by  William  Chandler,  Union  B.  C,  by 
three  lengtlis;  R.  G.  Oilers,  irndinc  B.  C,  second 
by  two  lengths;  F.  B.  Morrl.^  jr.,  University  B.  C, 
tliird.  Time — 8m.  153.  First  Four  Sculls — Won 
by  Vesper  Boat  Club,  by  two  lengtlis;  New  York 

A.  C,  second,  by  one  length;  Undino  B.  C,  third. 
Time — 6m.  55s.  First  Foivr-oarcd  Shells — Won  bj- 
University  B.  C,  walkover.  IntercKib  Elght-o.ared 
Shell — Won  by" Undine  B.  C,  by  tv/o  lengths;  Malta 

B.  C,  second.    Time— 7m.  5s. 

Annual  Peoples  Regatta,  ovi;-.'  Schuylkill  River 
course,  Phi]adel!)hia,  July  4.  Rc>ju.its:  Junior 
Single  Sculls — Won  by  Walter  K.  Adams,  F.air- 
mount  Rowing  .\ssociatioi!;  V>i|ii;iio.  McCormick, 
\Ycst  Philadelohia  H.  C,  second;  L.  K.  Ashford, 
Potomac  B.  C,  Vv'ivsUi:igton,  tliinl.  Time — Sm. 
22  2-.JS.  Junior  ISight-oarcd  Shells — Won  by  Undino 
Barge  Club;  Union  Boat  Club,  New  York,  .second; 
New  Rochello  Rowing  Ciub,  New  I'.ochelle,  N.  Y., 
third;  Potomac  Boat  Club.  Washington,  fourth; 
Malta  B.  C,  fifth.  Ti;no — 6m.  4,')S.  Quarter-Mile 
Dash,  Senior  Siutlc  .'^hells — Won  by  Jolin  Kelly, 
Vesper  Boiit  Club;  Robert  Diblitfi.  Don  Rowhig 
Club,  second.  (<^nly  starters.)  'i'tine — -Im.  20s.; 
second — Im.  20-1^5s.  c;anoe,  Quadruple  Single 
Paddle,  Half-:Mi!e — Won  by  Way;>ington  Canoe 
CUib;  Philadelphia  Canoe  Club,  second;  Red  Dragon 
Canoo  Club,  third.  Time — ^3>m.  36  4-53.  Jiuiior 
Double  Sliells— Won  by  Vtvsper  Boat  Club;  West 
Philadelphia  Boat  Club,  second;  Crescent  Bo:i.t 
Club,  third;  Pennsylvania  Barge  Club,  fourth; 
Bachelors'  Barge  Club,  ilflb;  latrmount  Rowing 
.Association,  sixtii;  Union  Boat  Cluo,  New  York, 
seventh.  Time — 7m.  42s.  Senior  Quadruple  Scull 
Shells — Won  by  Undine  Bargo  Club  (George  W, 
Allison,  Richard  G.  Oellers,  Richard  A.  Supplee 
Walter  Rigling);  Vesper  Boat  CSuh,  second;  Malta 
Boat  Club,  third.  Time — 6m.  53s.  Intermediate 
Single  Shells — Won  by  B.acheioi-a'  Barge  Club  (W. 
E.  Garrett  Gilinore);  Potomac  Boat  Club,  second. 
Time — 8m.  9s.  Association  Senior  Single  Shells — 
Won  by  Edward  Durnan  jr..  Argonaut  Rowing 
Club,  Toronto;  James  L.  Brown,  Malta  Boat  Club, 
second;  Sydney  Moleard,  Pennsylvania  Barge  Club 
third;  Ralph  h.  Wlldle,  Undine  Bargo  Club,  fourth 
Time— 8m.  2  2-5s.  Senior  Four-oared  Shells — V.'on 
by  .\rgonaut  Boat  Club  (Butler.  Kogarth,  Milne, 
Harcourt);  ITniverslty  Barge  Club  (Charles  1-. 
Borie,    RadclltTe   Romej-n,    George  W.   Pepper  jr.. 
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liUward  I.,  HoamAn),  Hocond.  Tlmo — 7m,  17s. 
intermediate  Quadruple  iScuU  Shellfl — Won  by 
Malta  Boat  Club;  Undine  Barge  Club,  second. 
Time — 7m.  17  l-5s.  Intermediate  Elgbt-oartHi 
Shells — Won  by  Vesper  Boat  Club;  Potumae  Boat 
Club,  Waiihlngton,  second;  Malta  Boat  Club,  third; 
Undine  B.'^^^'e  Club,  Jourtb^  Tlmo — Om.  38  2-5s. 
Canoe.  Quadruple  Double  Piiddle.  HftU-Mile — 
Won  bv  SV».=hlngton  Canon  Club  (U.  Wa«air,  J. 
•Buthcrford.  K.  Knight.  U.  Knight) ;  Canoe  Club. 
PhllridelplUa  (YeUow).  second;  Cauou  Club,  Phila- 
delphia (Red),  third.  Tlmo — 3m.  20s.  Junior 
Quadruple  Scull  Sheila — ^\'on  by  Pennsylvfuiia 
Barce  Club  (E.  Zlobor,  Fred  Koomer.  WUlLard 
SlmmoiL<*,  Heury  Coffin);  West  Philadelphia  Boat 
Club,  second:  Btfchelors'  Barge  Club,  third.  Time 
— 7m.  6  3-5a.  Senior  Champion  Hingle  Heulls— 
Won  bv  Jolm  B.  Kelly,  Vesper  B.  O.;  Uobort  Dibble. 
Don  Uo^ving  Club,  Canada,  secouu;  Robert  Dim- 
can,  Potomac  B.  C.,  Washmgton,  third.  Time — 
7m.  033.  Inf^rmodiiite  Double  Shells — Won  by 
liacht'lofs'  Club  (W.  E.  Garrett  Ollmoro,  Benjamin 
Frankim  3d);  Lone  St.ir  Boat  Club,  New  "iork 
(Samuel  Slegol,  W.  L.  Schwab).  Hecond;  Ariel  Row- 
.ing  Club,  Baltimore,  third.  Tlnje — 7m.  29  2-.')« 
..Junior  Four-oi.ired  Gigs— Won  by  Malta  Boat  Club; 
. Pems-sylvanla  Barge  Club,  second;  Union  Boat  Club, 
•New  York,  third;  Varuna  Boat  Club.  Sheopsh<>ad 
Bbv.  fourth.  No  time  gi%wn.  Intermp<liate  Four- 
oare<l  Gigs — Won  by  Penusylvanla  Barge  Club; 
.\ricl  Rowing  Club,  Baltimore,  second;  WoodclUl 
Boat  Club,  Woodclifl,  third;  Varuna  Boat  Club, 
8heep.she.Jid  Bay,  fourth.  Time — 7m.  3l8.  Senior 
Double  Shells — Won  by  Vesper  Boat  Club  (Paul 
Costello  and  Jonn  B.  Kelly):  Crescent  Boat  Club 
TEdward  GVaef  and  Karl  A.  Oraef),  second;  t.one 
Star  Boat  Club,  New  York  (Froellch  and  Maimin), 
third;  Nonpareil  Rowing  Club,  New  York  (lYank 
Sl»ea  and  John  Shea),  fourth;  Argonaut  Rowing 
.Club,  Toronto  (Butler  and  Hureourt)  fifth.  Tlmo— 
7m.  2.">s.  Senior  Eight-oared  Shells — Won  by  Uii- 
.dlne  Boat  Club  (F.  C.  Goaervlsch,  R.  L.  Meldlo, 
.E.  G.  Schmldlioiser.  R.  A.  Supplee,  H.  P.  Keller, 
R.  D.  Oellers,  M.  G.  Lukins,  R.  L.  Watrous,  W.  H. 
Bartlo-y,  coxswain);  Vesper  Boat  Club,  second; 
Malta  Boat  Club,  thhrd;  Union  Boat  Club,  New 
York,  fourth.  Time — 6m.  403. 
.  Middle  States  Annual  Regatta,  held  on  Harlem 
.Hiver  course,  New  York,  Sept.  6.  Results:  Quarter- 
Mile  I>n.sh,  Senior  Single  Sculls — Won  by  Frank 
Shea,  Nonpareil  Rowing  Club;  Dtt\'id  .\ndraa.  Active 
Boat  Club,  ICdgewator,  N.  J.,  second;  Walter  Rig- 
ling,  Undine  Barge  Club.  Philadelphia,  third. 
Time — Im.  10  2-5s.  .Tuuior  Single  Sculls — Won  by 
Leo  Uachmill,  Nonpareil  Rowing  Club;  Charles 
Eicholz.  Active  Boat  Club.  Edgowater,  N.  J.,  sec- 
ond; Ralph  J.  Adanw,  Columbia  Boat  Club.  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  third;  R.  O.  Odcll,  Apolcoepslng  Boat 
Club.  Poughkeer>ale.  N.  Y.,  fourth.  Time — 5m.  42s 
Junior  Eiglit-oared  Shell — Won  by  -Morton  Boat 
Club.  Worcester.  Mass.  (11.  J.  Jovce.  bow;  H.  Wylo. 
2:  G.  W.  Person,  3;  J.  W.  Klerstcad.  4;  R.  W.  Pen- 
leton.  ,5:  H.  A.  Dahkiulst,  C;  J.  G.  Thompson.  7; 
G.  Hotmberg,  stroke;  H.  C.  Amldon.  cox-swaln); 
Union  Boat  Club  (M.  Lampraan,  bow:  G.  Wascheck, 
2;  N.  P.  Harth.  3;  C.  J.  DLxon.  4;  R.  E.  Swinbourne. 
.5:  S.  C.  Waldeker.  6;  L.  Van  Iloutcn.  7;  D.  W.  Lep. 
stroke;  J.  J.  Culleton,  coxswain),  second.  Time — 
4m.  39s.  Junior  Double  Sculls — Won  by  Raven.s- 
wood  Boat  Club  (August  V.  Sonntag,  bow;  Eugene 
L.  Quinn,  .stroke);  Ariel  Rowing  Club,  Baltimore, 
■Md..  second:  West  PhlladelphLa  Boat  Club,  third. 
Time— 5m.  15  l-.5s.  Senior  (Juadruplo  ScuUs — Won 
by  the  Undine  Barge  Club,  PhUadelpiiia  (George  W. 
Allison,  bow:  C.  M.  Le  Count.  2,  Richard  A.  Sup- 
plee, 3:  Walter  Rlgllng.  stroke).  No  time  taken. 
New  Roohelle  Rowing  Club  forfeited.  Intermediate 
Single  Sculls — Won  by  Harry  MeClay  Jr..  Malta 
Boat  Club,  Philadelphia:  Walter  A.  Adam.  Falr- 
moiuit    Rowing   Association,    Philadelphia,   second; 


W,  I.  Opsann,  New  Rochelle  Rowing  Club,  third; 
W.  Bre.snahan,  Spriugrteld  (Mass.)  Boat  Club, 
fourth.  Time — 5ra.  45  2-53.  Asaociatlon  Seniox 
Single  SculLr) — Won  by  W.  E.  Garrett  GUmore. 
Bachelors'  Barge  Club.  Philadelphia;  William  G. 
Bernauer,  Raveuawood  Boat  Club,  second:  Ralph 
A.  Woldie.  Undine  Barge  Club.  Philadelphia,  third- 

F.  E.  Murpliy,  Now  Rochelle  Rowing  Club,  fourth 
lime — 5m.  409.  Senior  Four-oared  Gig  Race — Wor 
by  Potomac  Boat  Club,  Wasliington,  D.  C.  (Josept 
C.  Burger,  bow;  E.  L.  BaUey.  2;  E.  L.  Mueller,  3; 
T.  D.  Norsotl,  stroke;  E.  McD.  Kintz,  coxswain); 
Ariel  Rowing  Club.  Baltimore.  Md.,  second;  Union 
Boat  Club,  thlnl.  Tlmo — 5m.  309.  Intermediate 
Eightr-oarea  Shells — Won  by  Norton  Boat  Club, 
Worcester.  Ma.ss.  (E.  A.  Ingman.  bow:  V.  E.  Dfthl.< 
milst,  2:  11.  W.  Pendleton,  3:  J.  W.  Klerstead,  4; 

G.  Ilolmborg,  6;  H.  A.  Dahlqulat.  6;  R.  Cook,  7; 
E.  R.  Hadatrom.  stroke:  J.  E.  Dalton,  coxswain) 
Undine  Barge  Club,  Philadelphia,  second.  Time— 
6m.  5s.  Junior  Quadruple  Sculls — Won  by  Lone 
Star  Boat  Club  (I.  Groasman.  bow;  T.  N.  Flahel,  2; 
.Sid  RafoltoQ,  3:  L.  H.  Meyers,  stroke);  Apokeepslng 
Boat  Club.  Poughkeepsle,  N.  Y.,  second:  West 
Philadelphia  Boat  Club,  third;  New  Rochelle  Row- 
ing Club,  foiu-th.  Time — 6m.  38a.  Senior  Double 
Seull3-r-\von  by  the  Undine  Barge  Club,  Philadel- 
phia (George  W.  Allison,  bow;  Edward  Q.  Schmld- 
■hoLser,  stroke);  Lone  St.or  Boat  Club,  second;  Cres- 
cent Boat  Club.  Philadelphia,  third.  Time- 
Cm.  17  2-58.  Senior  Double  Sculls.  1'10-pound  class — • 
Won  by  Malta  Boat  Club,  Philadelphia  (W.  E.  Ham- 
mil,  bow;  Harry  MoClay  Jr.,  stroke);  Lone  Star 
Boat  Club,  second;  Active  Boat  Club,  third.  Time 
— tJm.  523.  Intermediate  Double  Sculls — Won  by 
the  First  Botiemlan  Boat  Club  (F.  Frelzl.  bow; 
W.  Bal.-ijka,  stroke);  Raveaswood  Boat  Club, 
second;  ^^ew  Rochelle  Rowing  Club,  third.  Tlm«>— 
Om.  0  l-5s.  Junior  Foiu'-oared  Gig  Race — Won  by 
West  Philadelphia  Boat  Club  (L.  M.  Barry,  bow; 
J.  M.  Nclloy,  2;  R.  Regan,  3;  A.  R.  Cutinlngham, 
stroke;  G.  A.  Fitzpatrlck,  coxswain):  Norton 
Boat  Club,  Worcester,  ^lass.,  second:  Malta 
Boat  Club,  third;  Arimdel  Boat  Club,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  fourth.  Time — 6m.  56s.  Senior  Single  Sculls 
— Won  by  Louis  Zoha,  First  Bobemlan  Boat  Club; 
Henry  Heller,  Ataianta  Boat  Club,  second:  W.  E. 
Garrett  Gilluiore,  Bachelors'  Barge  Club,  Phila- 
delphia, tlilrd;  Walt«r  Rigling,  Undine  Barge  Club, 
Philadelphia,  fourth;  Frank  Shea,  Nonpareil  Rowing 
Club,  llftli;  David  Audrns,  Active  Boat  Club,  sixth. 
Time — 6m.  15  2-5s.  Senior  Eight-oared  Shells — ■ 
Won  by  Union  Boat  Club  C^nioeler  Jackson,  bow; 
Fi-ank  Jackson,  2;  Ralph  E.  Swinburne.  3;  Sydney 
C.  Waldecker.  4;  George  M.  Harth.  5:  Joseph  C. 
Harth,  C;  William  F.  Bertsch.  7;  Franklin  V.  Brodil. 
stroke:  Josijph  J.  CiiUeton.  coxswain);  Vesper  Boat 
Club.  Philadelphia,  second;  Undine  Barge  Club, 
Phila<lelphia.  thh-d.  Time — 5m.  14  2-53.  Inter- 
mediate Quadruple  Sculls — Won  by  Potomac  Boat 
Club.  Washington,  D.  C.  (T.  P.  Dorsott.  bow;  E.  L. 
Bailey.  2;  Joseph  C.  Burger,  3;  A:  J.  Huttcrly,  stroke) : 
Pennsylvania  Barge  Club,  Philadelphia,  second; 
Lone  Star  Boat  Club,  third;  Malta  Boat  Club, 
Philadelphia,  foixrth;  New  Rochello  Rowing  Club, 
flfth      Time — 5m.  31  1-53. 

FOREIGN   regattas: 

Royal  Cauadiitn  Henloy,  held  at  St.  Catharines, 
Ont.,  July  31.  Resulta,  winners  only:  Eight- 
cared  Sheila,  Toronto  University;  Eight-oared 
Shells,  140-pound  class,  Detroit  R.  C;  Senior 
Quarter-Mile  Single,  B.  Dibble. 

English  Henley,  held  July  3— Grand  Challenge 
Cub— Won  by  Leander  Boat  Club  over  Magdalen 
College  (Oxford),  gaining  right  to  represent  England 
in  Olympic  Regatta,  Brussels. 

For  results  Olympic  Games  rogattn,  see  Olytnplo 
Games. 


ROOUE. 


N.^Tio.NAL  Rotiue.  AHWK-iaiion  of  America,  win- 
ners, season  of  1920:  First  Dl vision — F.  Edward 
Clark,  SpringHeld,  Maes.  Second  Division — Mrs. 
A.  L.  ■\^"nitney,  Portland,  Me.     First  Van  Wickle 


Medal — Gw-ald  Braasill,  Norwich,  Conn,  Second 
Van  Wickle  Medal — Richard  P.  Peale,  Norwich, 
Conn. 
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COLLEGE    ATHLETICS. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  Association  ol  Amateur  Athletics 
of  America,  Forty-fourtli  Annual  Championship 
Games  held  at  Frauklln  Field,  University  ol  Pennsyl- 
vania, PlilladelDhla.  May  28  and  29.  Won  by  Penn- 
sylvania, witli  Princeton  second  aid  Dartmouth  third. 
Complete  point  score:  Pennsylvania,  30i4,  Princeton, 
29:  Dartmouth,  24;  Cornell,  20;  California.  18 H; 
Stanford,  15;  Harvard  11;  Penn  State,  10:  M.  I.  T., 
7;  Williams,  7;  Yale  6'A:  N.  Y.  U.,  5;  Lalayette,  3; 
Bowdoln,  2;  BroTm,  2;  Rutgers,  2;  Amherst,  IH. 
Pittsburgh,  1;  Boston,  1. 

Individual  wixmers,  finals  only:  100-yard  dash — 
W'ou  by  Brown,  Princeton;  Gourdin,  Harvard, 
second;  Wells,  Stanford,  third;  De  Witt,  Rutgers, 
fcurth;  Clarlf,  Prmceton,  fifth.  Time— 10  l-5s. 
220-yard  dash — Won  by  Brown,  Princeton;  Maxam, 
Pennsylvania,  second;  Hendrixson,  California,  tliird; 
Clark,  Princeton,  fouith;  Shea,  Pittsburgh,  fifth. 
Time — 21  4-5s.  440-yard  dash — Won  by  Hendrix- 
son, California;  i\laxam,  Pennsylvania,  second; 
E!>y,  Pennsylvania,  tliird;  John,  Cornell,  fourth; 
Driscoll,  Boston  University,  fifth.  Time — 48  2-5s. 
Half-mile  run — Won  by  Eby,  Pennsylvania;  Mayer, 
Cornell,  second;  Sprott.  California,  third;  MuiTay, 
Piiuceton,  fomth;  Brown,  Pennsylvania,  fifth.  Time 
— lin.  58s.  Mile  run — Won  by  Shields,  Penn  State; 
Brown,  Pennsylvania,  second;  Crawford,  Lalayette, 
third;  Goodwin,  Bowdoin,  fourth;  Striclcler,  Cor- 
nell, fifth.  Time — Im.  22  2-5s.  Two-mile  rim — 
Won  by  Brown,  Williams;  Swede,  Princeton,  second; 
MacMahon.  Mass.  Tech,  third;  Crolts,  Williams, 
fourth:  Romig,  Penn  State,  fifth.  Time — 9m.  27  3-5s. 
120-yard  hurdles — Won  by  Thomson,  Dartmoutn; 
Smith,  Cornell,  second;  Erdman,  Princeton,  third; 
Trowbridge,  Princeton,  fourth;  Massey,  Princeton, 
fifth.  Time~14  2-5s.  220-yard  hurdles — Won  by 
Weils,  Stanford;  Thomson,  Dartmouth,  second; 
Smith,  Cornell,  third;  Watt,  Cornell,  fourth;  Bicli- 
ford  Cornell,  fifth.  Time — 23  4-5s.  Shot  put — 
Won  by  Caou,  New  York  University;  Shelbourne, 
Dartmouth,  second:  Haisey,  Princeton,  third;  Nich- 
ols, Brown,  fourth;  Majors,  California,  fifth.  Dis- 
tance— 45  ft.  10  H  ins.  Hammer  throw — Won  by 
Merchant.  California;  Danrow,  Mass.  Tech.,  second; 
Wield,  Dartmouth^  third;  Cubbage,  Penn  State, 
fourth:  Speers.  Princeton,  fifth.  Distance — 150  ft. 
2?i  ins.  Broad  jump — Won  by  I,ander8,  Pennsyl- 
vania; Gourdiu.  Harvard,  second;  Templeton,  Stan- 
ford, third;  Wray,  Penn  State,  foiurth;  Merchant, 
California,  fifth.  Distance — 23  ft.  8  ins.  High 
jump — Won  by  Landon,  Yale;  Templeton,  Stan- 
ford, second;  Ramsey,  Cornell,  third;  Clark,  Am- 
herst, and  Hampton,  Pennsylvania,  tied,  fourth. 
Height — 6  ft.  4  ins.  Pole  vault — Won  by  Myers, 
Dartmouth:  Landers,  Pennsylvania,  Jordan,  Dart- 
mouth, and  Harwood,  Harvard,  tied,  second; 
Peterson.  Cnlifornia,  and  Webber  Yale,  tied,  flftli. 
Height— J2  ft.  6  ins. 

BEST  I.  C.  A.  A.  A.  A.  RECORDS. 

100-yard  dash — 9  4-5s.,  B.  J.  Wefers,  Georgetown 
University.  New  York,  May  30,  1896,  and  R.  C. 
Craig,  Michigan,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  May  26  and 
27,  1911;  J.  C  Patterson,  Pennsylvania,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  May  30,  1913.  220-yard  dash— 21  l-5s.,  B. 
J.  Wefers,  Georgetown  University,  Now  York,  May 
30,  1896,  and  R.  C.  Craig,  Michigan,  PhU.odelphia, 
May   28.    191Q,.  and   Cambridge,   Mr.ss.,   May   27, 

1911,  and  D.  F.  Lipplncott,  Pennsylvania,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  May  31,  1913.  440-yard  run — 47  2-5s., 
J.  E.  Meredith,  Frniisylvinia.  Cambridge,  Mass., 
May  27,  1916.  Half-mile  run— Im.  53s.,  J.  E. 
Meredith,   Pennsylvania,    Cambridge,    Mass.,   May 

27,  1916.  One-mile  run — 4m.  14  2-os.,  J.  P.  Jones, 
Cornell,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  May  31,  1913.  Two- 
mile  run — 9m.  22  2-5s.,  J.  C.  Dresser,  Cornell,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  May  31,  1919.  Rimning  broad  jump — 
24  ft.  4  1-2  In.,  A  C.  liraenzleln,  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  May  27,  1S99.  Running  high  jump — 6  ft. 
4  1-2  in.,  W.  M.  Oler.  Jr.,  Yale,  Philadelphia,  May 
29,  1915.  Putting  16-pound  shot— 48  ft.  10  3-4  in., 
P.   Beatty,   Columbia,   Philadelphia,   Pa.,   June   1, 

1912.  Throwing  the  hammer — 173  ft.  6  in.,  Lee 
Talbott,  Pennsylvania,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  May  7, 
1910.  Pole  vault — 13  ft.  1  in.,  R.  Gardner,  Yale, 
Phlladclplila,  Pa.,  June  1,  1912.  12a-yard  high 
hurdles — 14  2-5s.,  Earl  Thomson,  Dartmouth  Phila- 
delphia, May  29,  1920.  220-yard  hurdles — 23  3-53, 
A.  C.  Kraenzletn,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  May 

28,  1898,  and  J.  T.  Wendell,  Wesleyan,  Cambridge, 


Mass.,  May  31,  1913.  One-mile  walk— -em.  45  2-5s., 
W.  B.  Fetterman  jr.,  Pennsylvania,  New  Yor^> 
May  28,  1898. 

PREVIOUS  WINNERS. 

1876.  Prhiceton;  1877,  Columbia;  1878,  Columbia; 
1879,  Columbia;  1880,  Harvard;  1881,  Harvard; 
1882,  Hai-vard;  1883,  Harvard;  1884.  Harvard;  1885, 
Harvard;  1886,  Harvard;  1887,  Yale;  1888,  Harvard; 
1889,  Yale;  1890,  Harvard;  1891,  Harvard;  1892. 
Harvard;  1893,  Yale;  1894,  Yale;  1895,  Yale;  1896, 
Yale;  1S07,  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania;  1898,  Univ.  of 
Pennsylvaala;  1899,  Univ.  of  Feuus.vlvania;  1900, 
Univ.  of  Pemwvlvania;  1901,  Harvard;  1902,  Yale; 
1903,  Yale;  1904,  Yale;  Cornell;  1900,  Cornell; 
1907,  Univ.  ol  Pennsylvania;  1908,  Cornell;  1909, 
Harvartl;  1910,  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania;  1911,  Cornell; 
1912,  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania;  1913.  Univ.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; 1914,  Cornell;  J915,  Cornell;  1916,  Cornell: 
1917,  no  meet;  1918.  Cornell;  19J0,  Cornell;  1920, 
Pennsylvania. 

WESTERN    CO>fFEUENCE. 

Twentieth  Annual  CiiampionsUip  Western  Con- 
ference Athletic  Association  held  at  Ann  Arbor 
Mich.,  June  4-5.  Point  score:  lliinois,  40;  Michi- 
gan, 30,  AVisconshi,  25 ''o;  Missouri,  14}^;  C.ali- 
lornia.  11 H;  Nebraska,  10;  Notre  Dame,  10;  Chi- 
cago. 7;  Purdue,  6;  Minnesota,  5;  Kansas  Aggies,  S; 
Earlham,  4;  Cornell  (Iowa)  College,  3;  Ohio  State, 
2>2;  Indiana,  1;  Ames,  1. 

Individual  winners,  fina'^  only:  120-yard 
hurdles — Won  by  Wright,  Nebraska:  Andrews, 
Wiseonsto,  second;  Wallace,- Illinois,  tbjrd;  Beardsley, 
Michigan,  fourth.  Time — 15 3i  s.  100-yard  dash — 
Won  by  Scholz,  Missouri;  Johnson,  Minnesota, 
second;  Malecicar,  Wisconsin,  third;  Spetz,  Wis- 
consin, fourth.  Time — 203.  440-yard  run — Won  by 
Emery.  Illinois;  Brethall,  Cornell  College,  second; 
Butler,  Michigan,  third;  Donohue,  Illinois,  fourth 
Time — 48  4-5s.  One  mile  nm — Won  by  Yates,  II- 
imois;  Biirke,  Notre  Dame,  second;  Ferguson,  Ohio 
State,  third:  Ramsay,  Wisconam,  fourth.  Time — 
—4m.  28  2-5s.  Shot  put — Won  by  Baker,  Michi- 
gan; Dale,  Nebraska,  second;  Majors.  California, 
third;  Higgins,  Chicago,  fourth.  Distance — 43  It. 
11  In.  Discus  throw — Won  by  Higgins,  Chicago; 
Weiss,  Illinois,  second;  Wilson,  Illinois,  third;  BaKer, 
Michigan,  fourth.  Distance — 140  ft.  8  in.  220- 
yard  hm-dles — Won  by  lOiollin,  Wisconsin;  Galla- 
gher, Kansas  Aggies,  second;  Wright,  Nebraska, 
third;  Andrews,  Wisconsm.  fourth.  Time — 253. 
Two-mile  run — Won  by  Fmmas,  I'urdue;  Wharton; 
Illinois,  second;  Watson,  Kansas  Aggies,  third, 
Rathbun,  Ames,  fourth.  Time — 9m.  333.  Pole 
vault — Won  by  Andres,  Wisconsin;  Westbrook, 
Michigan;  Slaughter,  Michigan;  Merrick,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Peterson.  California,  tied  for  second,  third 
and  foiu'th  at  12  ft.  Height —  of  winner,  12  ft.  3  in. 
220-yard  dash — Won  by  Scholz,  Missouri;  Massen- 
gale,  Missouri,  second;  Johnson,  Minnesota,  third; 
Cook,  Michigan,  fourth.  Time — 21 3-59.  (Ties. 
Conference  record.)  High  jump — Osborne,  Illinois^ 
and  Ivey,  Earlham,  tied  for  first  .ind  second;  Later, 
Michigan,  third;  Shidecker,  Ohio  State,  and  Will-- 
iams,  Missouri,  tied  for  fourth.  Height — 6  ft. 
880-yard  run— Won  by  Meelmn,  Notre  Dame: 
Sprott.  California,  second;  Spink,  lUhiois,  third. 
Nash,  Wisconsin,  lourtli.  Time — Im.  54  1-59. 
Hammer  throw — Won  by  Merchant,  California; 
Bennett,  niinois.  second;  Wilson.  Illinois,  third: 
Higgins,  Chicago,  fourth.  Distance — 150  ft.  7  va. 
Running  broad  lump — Won  by  Johnson,  Michigan; 
Sundt,  Wisconsin  second:  Cruiksliank,  Michigan, 
third"  Keeling.  Indiana,  fourth.  Distance — 23  ft. 
7 '4  ins.  Javelin  throw — Won  by  Hoffman,  Michl- 
g.an:  Wilson,  Illinois,  second;  Sujidt,  Wisconsin 
third;  Miller,  Purdue,  fourth.  Distance — 172  ft.  10 
in.  (New  Conference  record:  former  record  170 
feet  9  inches,  made  by  Hofiman  ol  Michigan  in 
trials.)  One  mile  relay— Won  by  Illinois  (Donohue, 
Prescott,  Spink,  Emery);  Michigan,  second;  Notre 
Dame,  third;  Missouri,  foiurth.  Time — 3ra.  21  4-5a. 
(Ties  Conference  record.) 

BEST   CONFERENCE   RF.CORDS. 

100-yard  dash— 9  4-5s.,  W.  W.  May,  Chicago, 
June  1,  1907,  and  June  6.  1908,  and  J.  Ward,  Chi- 
cago, Urbana.  111.,  June  5,  1915.  220-yard  run 
around  a  turn — 22s.,  WUUata  Hogenson,  Chicago. 
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June  3,  1905;  H.  J.  Iluft,  Grinnell,  June  1,  1907. 
Straightaway — 21  3-5  s.,  J.  Ward,  Chicago,  Urbana, 
•111..  Jun<f  5,  1915,  and  J.  ScUolz,  Mlasourl,  Ann 
•Arbor,  June  5,  1920.  440-yard  rim — 47  2-58.,  Blnga 
Dismoud,  Chicago,  Evanston,  III.,  June  3,  1916. 
880-Viird  run — Im.  53  1-.58.,  Don  Scott,  Mississippi 
"A.  and  A.,  Evanston,  111^  June  3,  191f>.  One-mile 
run — 4m.  15  4-5s.,  E.  H.  Fall,  Oberlin,  Chicago, 
til.,  .luue  9,  1917.  Two-mile  run — 9m.  29  3-53.,  C.  J. 
Stout.  Chicago,  Evanston,  June  3,  1916.  120- 
jurd  high  hurdles — 14  3-59.,  Robert  Simpson,  Mis- 
souri, Evanston,  III.,  June  3,  191(5.  220-yard  low 
liurdlos — 23  4-5s.,  Robert  Simpson,  Missouri,  Evans- 
ton, 111.,  June  3.  1916.  Pole  vault — 12  ft.  8  1-4  in., 
J.  K.  Gold  Madison,  Wis.,  June  7,  1913.  Running 
high  jump — 6  ft.  2  1^  in.,  C.  E.  Johnson.  Michigan, 
Chicago,  111.,  June  7  1919.  Running  broad  jumi) — 
24  fl.  1  in.,  C.  E.  Johnson,  Michigan,  (Chicago,  111., 
.Tune  7,  1919.  Putting  16-po\md  shot — 47  ft.  1-4  in., 
aalph  Rose,  Michigan,  June  4,  1904.  Throwing 
l*>-pomid  hammer — 160  ft;  4  In.,  K.  Shattuck, 
California,  Madison,  Wis.,  June  7.  1913.  Throwing 
the  discus — 155  ft.  2  in.,  A.  M  Mucks,  Wisconsin, 
ICvan.-jton  111.,  June  3,  1916.  Oio-mile  relay  (4  men) 
•—3m.  21  4-53.,  Chicago  (Campbell,  Stegemana. 
Cornwall,  Diamond),  Urbana,  III.,  .Tune  ."j,  191.'>, 
and  Illinois  (Donohue,  Preacott.  Spink,  Emery), 
Ann  Arbor,  June  5,  1920.  Javelin  throw — 172  ft.  10 
iu..  Hoffman,  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  June  5,  1920. 

PACIFIC   COAST   CONFERENCE 
i  CHAMPIONSHIP. 

Hold  at  Stanford,  Cal.,  May  16.  Individual 
nlnuers:  100-yard  dash — lOrliaey,  S.,  first;  Mer- 
chant, C,  .second;  Faster,  O.,  third;  Hutchinson, 
C,  fourth.  Time— 9  4-53.  This  broke  the  Con- 
ference record  of  10  2-5s.,  and  equalled  the  American 
collegiate  record,  It  was  announced.  440-yard 
dash — Hendrixzon,  C.,  first;  McDonald,  C,  sec- 
ond- Uieen,  O.  A.  C,  third;  Rose,  O.  A.  C.  fourth. 
Time — 49  3-5s  Mile  run— Swan,  O.  A.  C.,  first; 
Sproit,,  C,  second;  Raichford,  W  S.  C,  third;  Walk- 
ley,  o„  fourth.  Time — 4m.  28  l-5s,  120  high 
hurdles — Won  by  Wells.  8.;  Elkelmau,  O.  A.  C, 
second;  Frankland.  W  ,  third  Da  via,  S.,  fourth. 
Time — 15  2-58.  220  yard  dash— Kir k.sey,  3.,  first; 
llendrixson,  C,  second,  Hutchinson  C.,  third; 
Snook,  O  A.  C.  fourth.  Time— 21  3-5s.  880- 
yard  run — Sprott,  C,  first;  Waltz,  C.  second; 
CarlsniUh  S.  third'  Abbott,  O.  fourth.  Time — 
im  .58  1-53  Two-rally  run — SmlUi,  W  S  C, 
flret  Rowlee  W  S.  C,  second;  Davis,  W..  third; 
Wes'wick,  S  fourth.  Time — 9m  53  4-53.  220- 
yard  hurdles — Wells.  S.,  first"  Da  via,  S.,  second; 
Elkelmau,  O.  A  C.  third;  Henderson,  C,  fourth. 
Time — 24  2-53  Relay  race — Won  by  California; 
Oregon  second-  .Stanford,  third;  Washington  State, 
fourth  Time — 3m.  24  l-5s  Shot-put — Howell. 
O.A.C  ,  first;  King  W.S.C,  second;  Pope.  W  ,  third: 
Majors,  C.  fourth.  Distance — 42  fl  6'i  in  High 
!ump — Won  by  Temr-lenn,  S.;  Wnite.  O.  A.  C, 
second;  Weaver,  S.,  third:  Frankland  W.,  fourth. 
Height — 6  ft.  4  3-16  inches.  Discus  tbrow — Bart- 
lott.  O.  first;  Pope.  W,  second:  Giluspie.  S.,  third; 
Hamilton,  W  S  C,  fourth  Distance— 13'.»  ft.  11 'i  in. 
Javslln  1  hroWir-Hanner,  S.,  first;  Majors,  C,  sec- 
ond; Merchant  C,  third;  Hargraves,  O..  fourth. 
Distance— 178  ft.  6  in.  Pole  vault — Jenne  W.  .S.  C. 
first-  Peterson  C,  second;  Sterling.  C  and  Good- 
ner  W.,  tied  for  third.  Height — 13  ft  5-8  in. 
Broad  jump — Merchant,  C,  first-  Templeton,  S, 
second;  Sterling,  C,  third;  Foster.  O.,  fourth. 
Distance — 22  ft   9H  in 

NEW   ENGLAND    INTERCOLLEOIATES. 

Held  at  M.  I.  T.  Field,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  May  22. 
Point  scores:  M.  I  T.  33:  Williams  18;  Boston 
College,  13'4:  Weslevan.  11;  Holy  Cross,  10:  Am- 
herst 7.  ISTew  Hampshire.  Oi-i;  Tufts  2;  Vermont, 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Worcester 
Polytechnic    Institute    and    Mlddlebury,     I    each 

Individual  winners:  100-yard  dash — Won  by 
T.  W.  Bossert,  M.  I.  T.:  H.  F.  S.  Carter,  Brown 
second;  E.  H.  McWhorter,  Williams,  third:  J.  W 
Godding  jr.,  Williams,  fourth.  Time — 10  4-5s. 
320-yaid  dash— Won  by  J.  W.  Poole,  M.  I.  T.; 
3.  F.  Downey,  M.  I.  T.,  second:  E.  H.  McWhorter, 
Williams,  third-  J.  T.  Sullivan,  M.  A.  C.  fourth. 
Time — 23  2-5s.  220-yard  hurdles — Won  by  W.  L. 
Parent,   Bowdoln;  J.  J,  Sullivan,   Boston   College. 


second;  R.  8.  Gibbons,  Wesleyan,  third;  E.  L 
Robinson,  Middlebury,  fourth.  Time — 26  4r-5s- 
120-yard  high  hurdles — Won  by  J.  J.  Sullivan,  Bos. 
ton  College;  C.  M.  Barnes,  Williams,  second;  A.  L 
Stouft,  Amherst,  third:  P.  Phillips,  Williams,  fourth 
Time — 16  3-.5s.  440-yard  run — Won  by  J.  W' 
Driscoll,  Boston  College;  C.  W.  Forstall,  BUown' 
second;  J.  A.  CafTrey,  Tufts,  third;  E.  M.  Murphy, 
Brown,  fourth.  Time — 52  2-5.  880-yard  run — 
Won  by  Thomas  King,  Holy  Cross;  R.  C.  Stlnson, 
Wesleyan,  second;  C.  S.  Richmond,  Williams,  third 
O.  L.  Bondls,  M.  I.  T.,  fourth.  Time — 2m.  23 
One-mile  run — -Won  by  Gordon  T.  Nightingale, 
New  Hampshire;  G.  Goodwin,  Bowdoin,  second; 
William  White,  Holy  Cross,  third;  H.  J.  Trombley, 
Worcester  PoiytecThnic,  fourth.  TLme — 4m.  45  4^63. 
Two-mile  nm — Won  by  H.  H.  Brown,  Williams: 
W.  K.  McMahon,  M.  I.  T.,  second;  J.  W.  Crofts. 
Williams,  third;  E.  E.  Sanborn,  M.  I.  T.,  fourth. 
Time — 10m.  2-5s.  Shot-put — Won  by  R.  H.  Nichols, 
Brown,  42  ft.;  T.  G.  Dignan  Holy  Cross,  39  ft. 
7  in.,  second;  R.  H.  Anderson,  wesleyan,  39  ft.  6Hi-n., 
third;  R.  M.  Chultor,  Vermont,  38  ft.  H  in.,  fourth 
Pole  vault — Tie  between  G.  C.  Ames  and  J.  West, 
both  of  Brown;  A.  H.  Chapln,  Williams:  O.  M.  Cook. 
Bowdoin.  Hammer  throw — Won  by  C.  G.  Dan- 
drow,  M.  I.  T.,  143  ft.  2  4  in.;  F.  L.  Raymond. 
M.  I.  T.,  122  ft.  3  in.,  seconcf;  R.  H.  Anderson,  Wes- 
leyan, 120  ft.,  third:  E.  Ellma,  Bowdoin,  117  ft.  7H 
in.,  fourth.  Discus  throw — Won  by  J.  W.  Kellar, 
M.  I.  T.,  122  ft.  1  7-8  Inches;  R.  H.  Nlcholls,  Brown. 
117  ft.  lO^i  In.,  second;  tie  for  third  between  E 
Ellms,  Bowdoin,  and  A.  H.  Sawyer,  New  Ilarap- 
Bhh-e,  108  ft.  9M  In.  Broad  jump — Won  by  G.  C. 
Ames,  Brown,  20  ft.  6M  in.;  W.  J.  Dempsey,  Boston 
College,  20  ft.  6  in,,  second:  J.  A.  Conover,  Wes- 
leyan, 20  ft.  5  in.,  third;  M.  J.  Williams,  Brown, 
and  A.  O.  Doster,  tied  for  fourth.  20  ft.  3  in. 

OXFORD   vs.    CAMBRIDGE. 

Held  at  Queen's  Club,  London,  March  27.  Final 
score:  Oxford,  54;  Cambridge,  4K — first  place.'* 
only    counting. 

Individual  winners:  440-yard  dash — Dead  heat 
between  Rudd,  Oxford,  and  Butler,  Cambridge 
Time — i9  3-53.  100-yard  dash — Won  by  Abra- 
hams, Cambridge.  Time — 10s.  flat.  Three-mile 
run — Won  by  Montague,  Oxford.  Time — 14m 
45  3-5s.  Half-mile  run — Won  by  Rudd,  Oxford 
Time — Im.  57  2-5s.  120-yard  hurdles— Won  by 
Jeppe,  Oxford.  Time — 16  3-58.  One-mile  run — 
Won  by  Stallard,  Cambridge.  Time — 4m.  27  3-5s. 
Putting  weight  (16-pound  shot) — Won  by  Woods, 
Cambridge.  Distance — 40  ft.  9  In.  16-pound  ham- 
mer throw— Won  by  L.  J.  Feather,  Oxford  (Rhodes 
scholar  from  Univ.  Utah,  U.  S.).  Distance — 100  ft 
11  in.  Running  broad  jump — Won  by  Abrahams. 
Cambridge.  Distance — 22  ft.  7  in.  Running  high 
jump — Won  by  H.  S.  White,  Oxford  (Rhodes  scholar 
from  Bowdoin  College,  U.  S.).  Height— 5  ft,  7  in, 
PRINCETON— OXFORD. 

Dual  meet  held  at  Queen's  Club,  London,  July  8, 
Princeton   winning  six   firsts  to  Oxford's  four. 

Individual  winners:  100-yard  dash — Won  by  R. 
E.  Brown,  Princeton;  B.  G.  Rudd,  Oxford,  second. 
R.  D.  Clark.  Princeton,  third;  G.  F.  Wood,  Oxford, 
fourth.  Time — 10s.  Mile  run — Won  by  Milligan. 
Oxford;  Montague,  Oxford,  second;  R.  M.  McCul- 
loch,  Princeton,  third;  A.  Swede,  Princeton,  fourth. 
Time — 4m.  31  l-5s.  440-yard  run — Won  by  B.  G. 
Rudd,  Oxford;  W.  E.  Stevenson,  Princeton,  second; 
W.  I.  L.  Adams,  Princeton,  third.  Time — 50s.  120- 
yard  high  hurdles — Won  by  C.  R.  Erdman  jr., 
Princeton;  G.  W.  Trowbridge,  Princeton,  second; 
Jeppe,  Oxford,  third.  Time — ^15  2-5s.  Three-mile 
run — Won  by  Montague,  Oxford;  A.  Swede,  Prince- 
ton, second;  Broadbent,  Oxford,  tliird:  McCuiloch 
Princeton,  fourth.  Time — 15m.  1 6s.  880-yard  run 
Won  by  B.  G.  Rudd,  Oxford;  F.  L.  Murray,  Prince- - 
ton,  second:  Hughes,  Oxford,  third.  Time — 59  -4-58 
Running  high  jump — Won  by  S.  Harrison  Thomson, 
Princeton,  5  ft.  9J4  in.;  C.  F.  .Sweet,  Princeton,  6  ft. 
9  In.,  second;  White,  Oxford,  5  ft.  8  in.,  third.  16- 
pound  shot-put — Won  by  C.  D.  Halsey  jr.,  Prince- 
ton, 44  ft.  5H  in.;  R.  F.  Cleveland,  Princeton,  40 
ft.  lOM  In.,  second.  Hammer  throw — Won  by  T. 
U.  Speers,  Princeton,  137  ft.  7K  in.;  G.  F.  Wood. 
Oxford,  82  ft.,  second.  Running  broad  jump — Won 
by  D.  B.  Lourie,  Princeton,  21  ft.  6  in.;  J.  N.  C. 
Ford.  Oxford,  20  ft.  8.^  In,,  second;  8.  H.  Tliomson. 
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Princeton,  20  ft.  73-2  iu..  third;  L.  C.  Ingrams,  Ox- 
ford, 19  ft.  9M  in-  fourth. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  RELAY 
CHAMPIONSHIPS. 
Held  at  Frauklin  Field,  Philadelphia,  April 
30-M:ay  1.  Results  championship  races  only: 
American  College  Championship  Sprint  Medley 
Relay  Race  (first  and  second  men  each  ran  220 
yards,  third  man  440  yards  and  the  fourth  man 
half  a  mile) — Won  by  Penn  (Ifred  Davis,  Sher- 
man Landers,  Bob  Maxam,  Earl  Eby) ;  Lafayette, 
se.^ond;  Minnesota,  third;  Massachusetts  Tech., 
fourth.  Time — 3m.  29s.  American  College  Cham- 
pionship Distance  Medley  Relay  Race  (first  man 
ran  a  qtiarter  mile,  the  second  a  half,  the  third  three- 
.  Quarters  and  the  last  man  a  mile) — Won  by  Penn 
State  (Taylor,  Orr,  Morrell,  Shields):  Yale,  second; 
SjTacuse,  third;  Georgetown,  fourth;  Stuvens,  fifth. 
Time — lOra.  37  l-os.  International  Intercollegiate 
Three-mile  Race — Won  by  G.  T.  Nightingale,  New 
Hampshire  State  College;  E.  A.  Montague,  Oxford, 
Easland.  second;  W.  K.  McMahon,  Massachusetts 
Tech.,  third;  A.  H.  Hisler,  Dre.xel  Institute,  foui-th. 
Time — 14m.  .503.  Second  time — 15m.  2  2-.5s. 
South  Atlantic  Intercollegiate  One  Mile  Relay 
Championship — Won  by  Johns  Hopkins;  George- 
town, second;  Virginia,  third;  Catholic  University, 
fourth.  Time — 3m.  2!)  l-5s.  Middle  Atlantic 
States  Conference  One  <Mile  Relay  Championship — 
Won  by  Rutgers;  Lafayette,  second;  Delaware, 
third;  Dickinson,  fourth.  Time — Srfi.  26  4-5s.  (New 
record  for  this  event.)  One  Mile  Relay  College 
Class  B  Championship — Won  by  Redlands  Uni- 
versity of  California;  Syracuse,  second;  CoUimbia, 
third;  Pittsburgh,  fourth.  Time — 3m.  25  2-5s. 
(New  record  for  this  event.)  Two-mile  College 
Relay  Championehip  of  America— Won  by  Oxford- 
Cambridge  team  of  England;  Illinois,^ second;  Penn- 
sylvania, third;  Cornell,  fourth.  Time — 7m.  50  2-.5a. 
(New  world'8  record.)  Former  record  of  7m.  53s. 
was  made  by  F.  Riley,  F.  Bromllow,  M.  W.  Shep- 
pard  and  A.  R.  Klviat  of  Iri.ih-Amprican  A.  C.  in 


1910.  The  winning  Oxford-Canabridge  team  ran 
in  the  following  order:  Tatham,  Stallard,  Milligan 
Rudd.  Rudd's  time  for  the  last  relay  was  Im.  54  3-5s. 
One  Mile  I^reshman  College  Relay  Championship 
of  America — Won  by  Cornell;  Pennsylvania,  second; 
Syracuse,  third;  Dartmouth,  foiu-th.  TAnu- — 3ni. 
23  l-5s.  One  Mile  Preparatory  School  Relay  Cham- 
pionship of  America — Won  by  Exeter;  Huntington 
of  Boston,  second;  Mercersburg,  third.  Time — 
3m.  31s.  One  Mile  High  School  Relay  Champion- 
ship of  America — Won  by  Masten  Park;  Barriuger, 
second;  Newark  Central,  third.  Time — 3m.  31  2-5.S. 
One  -Mile  College  Relay  Championship  of  America 
— Won  by  Pennsylvania;  Minnesota,  second:  Mich- 
igan, third;  Princeton,  fourth.  Time — 3m.  22  2-5s. 
Foiu'-Mile  College  Relay  Championship  of  America 
— Won  by  Penn  State;  Syracuse,  second;  Cornell, 
third;  Chicago,  fourth.    Time — 18m.  16  4-58. 

DUAL,  TRIAX^OaLAR  AND  OTHER  MEETS. 
May — Wesleyan  69,  New  York  University  57; 
Harv.trd  65'-;,  M.  f.  T.  51 ',2;  Southern  Intercol- 
legiate Athletic  Association  Championship,  T.'niv.  of 
South  29;  Middle  States  (;ollegiate  Conference  Cham- 
pionship, Rutgers  .SO '  i ;  Pennsylvania  70,  t -ornell 
47;  Dartmouth  61  2-3,  Columbia  46  1-3;  Penn 
State  101,  West  Virginia  25;  Hamilton  College  71, 
Rensselaer  Poly.  55;  Chicago  73  K>,  Purdue  03',^; 
Carnegie  Tech.  65,  West  Virginia  61 ;  Brown  63. 
Columbia  54;  Pennsylvania  72!^,  Dartmouth  44,'^: 
New  York  University  61,  Stevens  51;  Navy  66, 
Syracuse  50:  Princeton  59,  Yale  45;  New  York 
University  76,  Haverford  30;  Yale  84  H,  Harvard 
32 'i:  Michigan  87,  Chicago  48;  Lafayette  78, 
Lehigh  34;  Navy  73,  Pittsburgh  45;  Princeton  91. 
Harvard  26;  Notre  Dame  72,  Illinois  A.  C.  .54; 
Ohio  State  86  1-3.  Wesleyan  35  1-3,  Oberlln  32  1-3; 
South  Atlantic  Intercollegiate  Championship,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  82;  Williams  74,  Amherst  52; 
Brown  711-6,  Wesleyan  54  5-6;  Va.ssar  Inierclass 
Meet:  Sophomores  44,  Juniors  38  V^,  Freshmen  17!^, 
Seniors  16;  Syracuse  75,  Colgate  44;  Wisconsin  83!<f . 
Minne.sota  51  >i;   Illinois  103,  Chicago  32. 


HOCKEY. 


Stanley  Cup  Match,  emblematic  world's  pro- 
fessional championship  won  by  Ottawa  from  Seattle, 
3  games  to  2  at  Ottawa  and  Toronto. 

SCORE    BY   GAMES. 


Date. 


Winner. 


Score.  Loser. 


Score. 


Mar.  22 — Ottawa 4 

Mar.  24 — Ottawa 3 

Mar.  26 — Seattle 3 

Mar.  30 — Seattle 5 

April    I — Ottawa 0 


Seattle 2 

Seattle 0 

Ottawa 1 

Ottawa 2 

Seattle I 


Final  Standing. 

W-.             L.              Pts. 

Op.  Pts. 

Ottawa.  . . 
Seattle.... 

..3                 2                 16 
.3                 3                 11 

11 

16' 

CANADIAN  NATIONAL  HOCKEY  LEAGUE 

Final  Standing. 
W.  L.  Pts. 

Ottawa It  2  20" 

St.  Patrick's 7  5  14 

Canadians 5  7  10 

Quebec 2  10  4 

Allan  Cup  Series,  emblematic  Canadian  amateur 
championship,  won  by  Winnipeg  Falcons,  which 
defeated  the  University  of  Toronto  seven  at  "Toronto, 
tiius  winning  right  to  represent  Canada  iu  Olympic 
hockey  matches  In  Belgiiua,  where  the  Falcons  won 
final,  defeating  the  United  States  team  for  first 
place  by  score  of  2  to  0. 

Other  scores:  January — Harvard  3-Harvajd  Club 
1;  Dartmouth  Club  3-Dartmouth  2;  Army  16-N.  Y. 
State  College  0;  Dartmouth  5-Tufta  0;  Williams  3- 
.  Hamilton  2;  St.  Nicholas  6- Verona  0;  Harvard  5- 
Yale  4;  St.  Nicholas  3-New  Rochelle  2;  Boston  A.  A. 


Club  5-Harvard  4;  llirnilton  C^^oliege  S-Raiss^laer 
Polytechnic  Institute  1;  New  Rochelle  5-Army.  1; 
Harvard  4-Dartmouth  2;  Boston  College  5-Army  0. 
February — Nebrock  (Can.)  4-Batos  0;  Harvard  8- 
Mass.  Tech.  0;  Princeton  S-Ponasylvania  2;  B-jstou 
A.  A.  4-Pittsburgh  3;  Yale  4-  Princeton  0;  Harvard  6- 
Sherbrook  (Can.)  4;  Mass.  Tech.  3- Williams  1; 
Cleveland  9-Woodstock  (Can.)  2;  Pennsylvania  6- 
Lafayette  3;  Auralees  (Can.)  2-Cleveland  1;  (Juaker 
H.  C.  10-PeruisyIvauia  1;  Boston  College  10- Ford- 
ham  0;  New  Rochelle  7-Pla!nfield  5;  Han'ard  3- 
Yalo  0;  Plttsbm-gh  7-Sudbury  (Can.)  4;  Army  1- 
W"llllams  0;  Hamilton  3-Unloh  1;  Pittsburgh  4- 
Boston  Stars  3;  St.  Nicholas  l-Quaker  H.  C.  0; 
Princeton  3-Quaker  H.  C.  2;  Williams  1-Hamilton  0: 
Army  2-Rensselaer  Poly.  0. 

THE   EASTERN   RECORDS. 

College.  Played.        Won.  •     Lost.         Tied. 

Holy  Cross 23  22      '      Tl  ~"o 

Navy 18  J4  rt  0 

Boston 23  17  C  0 

Fordham 21  16  5  0 

Penn  State 12                9  3  0 

Brown 15  n  4  0 

Gettysburg 8                7 '  0  1 

March — Dartmouth  5-Pennsylvanla  0;  Boston 
All  Stars  4-New  Edlnboro  (Can.)  !;  Cleveland  4- 
Monarchs  (Can.)  3;  Monarchs  (Can.)  2-Cleveland  1; 
Dartmouth  3-Prlnceton  1;  Cleveland  5-Monarchs 
(Can.)  3;  Victorias  (Can.)  6-Dartmouth  5;  Harvard 
lO-Princeton  1;  Boston  A.  A.  10-Quaker  H.  C.  2; 
Boston  A.  A.  8-New  Rochelle  2;  Quaker  H.  C.  7- 
Pennsylvania  2;  Boston  A.  A.  6-Harvard  3:  Ameri- 
can Olympic  Team  4-Wlnnipeg  (Can.)  3;  Winnipeg 
3-American  O.  T.  2;  American  O.  T.  3- Winnipeg; 
Hamilton  Tigers  (Can.)  4-Pittsburgh  3. 

April — Pltt-sburgh  A.  A.  Hockey  Club  5-Kitchners 
(Can.)  4;  Hamilton  Tigers  (Can.)  4-Cleveland  3.    . 

For  results  Olympic  games  of  hockey,  see  Olyinplc 
Games. 
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:  Worlds  Professional  iSi>eod  ■S'siiVt'ii'^  Cliampion- 
sUlp  Match  between  Oscar  Matliie.sen  of  Oiirlsiiauia 
(cliaUenyer)  and  Robert  McLean.  Chicago  (defender), 
held  ai  Christliinia,  Norway.  Won  by  Mathiesen 
with  three  victorie.s  out  of  four  starts  Uesults; 
500-m('trc  race— Won  by  Mathleseu  Time — 
43  3-lOs  5,00a-aietre  race — Woa  by  McLean. 
Time — 8m.  53  7-lOs.  1.500  metre  r.'^e— Won  bv 
Malhic.,en.  Time — 2m  27  Sifw  lO.OOO-metre 
va'-e — Won  by  Mathie.scn  Time — l.Sm  39  1-U)s. 
1,000-inftre  raoe  not  ncce^riary.  <;:ite  receipts, 
SlOO.Oin)  of  which  skaters  divided  SSO.OOO  e<iually. 
A  rrtuni  match  is  e.\'pectod  in   1't.il 

World's  Indoor  Prolessional  ' ';i;uui>''>n-Shii)  lield 
at  Philadelphia  Ice  Rink,  April  I'i — Won  by  Morvtit 
»!aplHe.  Bathsate,  N.  U.,  with  I's  points;  Ilarley 
David.son,  St.  Paul,  second,  I'J  poiiui;  (Jlpuoy  Bel- 
fay,  Winnipeg,  third,  10  i>olnts;  Phil  Ivcurney,  New 
York.  7  points. 

AMATEUR    CHAMPIONSHIPS.     • 

.  Ka.stiTn  Championships,  Xcwbur^h,  N.  V.,  .Jan.  1. 
— Cluarter-Mlle  Championship — \V  on  by  C.  Jew- 
traw,  Lake  Placid;  G.  Pickering.  Verona  Lake,  second; 
J.  AValker,  Saranac  Lake,  third.  Time — 43  l-.5s. 
Uftlf-Milc  Championship — Won  by  C.  Jewtraw. 
Lake  Placid;  Ray  Bryant,  Lake  Placid,  second; 
U.  Pickering,  third.  Time — Ira.  .30s.  One- Mile 
ChampionaUip — Won  by  C.  Jewtraw,  Lake  Placid; 
-Toe  Moore,  Lake  Placid,  second;  U.  \\lieoler,  Mon- 
treal, third.    Time — 3m.  13  l-os. 

National  Championships,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  V  , 
.Jan.  ;:7-29 — 220-yard — Won  by  John  Hoerneg.  Ohio 
Skating  Association;  Wm.  .-ttolnmetz.  We.steti 
SkatiiiB  Association,  second;  Bobby  Jlciirn,  l.M.wt 
Stfeet  Ice  Palace,  New  York  third.  Time — 21  4- j>< 
(Joe  .Moore  finished  first,  but  was  di.s<iualltled  io- 
cuttini;  a  corner.)  One-mile — \\'on  by  W  in  Murphy, 
ISLsl  Street  Ice  Palace,  Now  Vork;  Ru.ssell  Demcr.i-. 
Saranac  Lake,  second;  Hij.ssell  Wheeler.  Montreal, 
third.  Time — 3m.  11  2-..'is.  880-yard— Won  by 
R^y  McWhorter,  Chicago;  .loe  Moore,  Lake  Placid, 
second;  Everett  McGowan,  St.  Paul,  third.  Time 
-rim.  22  2-53.  Two-mile — Won  by  Kverett  McGow- 
an, St.  Paul;  Joe  Moore,  Lake  Placid  second;  Rov 
McWhorter,  Cliicago,  third.  Time — Cm.  14  3-5s. 
446-yard — Won  by  Ed  Horton,  Saran;u;  Lake; 
E\-erett  McGowan,  St.  Paul,  second;  Roy  McWhor- 
ter, lUiiiois  A.  C  third.  Tinier— ;19  l--''^.  Three- 
mUo — Moil  by  Roy  McWhorter,  Illinois  A.  G  : 
E\-erett  McGowau,  St  Paul,  second;  William 
Stelnmetz,  Chicago,  third.  Time — 3m.  ]ti2-5si. 
(Moore  finished  rfrst,  but  was  disqualified.)  220- 
yard  hurdles — Won  by  Ed  Horton.  Saranac  Lake; 
Lj-al  Delamater,  Saranac  Lake,  second;  William 
Murphy.  181st  Street  Ice  Palace,  New  York,  third. 
Time— 2:te. 

.  Northern  New  York  Cbampioaships,  .Malone, 
>('.  Y'.,  Feb.  8 — 220-yard  dash  (.senior  tlnal)— Won 
by  Jewtraw,  I,ake  Placid;  Joe  Moore,  Lake  Placid, 
second;  Ed  Horton,  St.  Paul,  third  Time—  20s. 
•WO-yani  dash  (senior  final) — Won  l)y  Jewtraw, 
Late  Placid;  Horton.  Saranac,  second;  McGowan, 
St.  Paul,  third.  Time — tO  4- js.  Half-mile  (senior 
final)—  Won  by  McGowan,  St.  Paul;  Jewtraw,  Lake 
Placid,  second;  Wheeler,  Montreal,  third.  Time — Im. 
24  1-5.S.  Two-mile  (senior) — Won  by  Moore,  Lake 
Placid;  Jewtraw,  Lake  Pla"id.  second;  .McGowan, 
St.  Paul,  third.  Time — 6m.  2S  2-.5s.  One  mile 
(junion — -Won  by  Putnam,  Saranac;  Vass.ar,  l,ake 
Placid,  .second;  Doray,  Lake  Placid,  third.  Time — 
3m.  24  2-.5S. 

International  Championships,  Lalre  Placid.  X  Y., 
Feb.  18-20 — 880-yard  (senior)  — Won  by  Everett 
McGowan;  Charles  Jewtraw,  second:  Joe  Mooie. 
third.  Time — Im.  23  2-5s.  One-mile  race  (senior) — 
Won  by  Everett  McGowan:  Roy  McWhorter. 
second;  M.  Goodwin,  Lake  PUicid,  third.  Time — 
3m.  2  3-.53.  220-yard  race  (for  boys  twelve  years)  — 
Won  bv  Carl  Finch,  Saranac  Lake:  Carl  Parody, 
Lake  Placid,  N.  Y.,  second;  W.  G.  Marks.  Montreal, 
third.  Time— 24  4-53.  220-yard  (for  boys.four- 
tgen  years) — Won  by  Lionel  Norton,  I,ake  Placid; 
LimL^av  Putnam,  Saranac  Lake,  second;  Harold 
Fortune.  Lake  Placid,  third  Time— 23  3-5s.  aSD- 
yard  (for  boys  sixteen  years) — Won  by  George 
Thomson,  Chicago;  Morris  Baker,  Chicago,  second: 
Orlie  Green,  Saranac  Lake,  third.  Time — Im.  29s. 
lOO-yard  .((or  women): — Won  by  Ro.se  Johnson, 
Chicago;  Gladys  Robinson,  TorontOf  second;  Lillian 
Herman.  St.  Paul,  third.    Time — 12  4-5.^     220-yard 


INC. 

(for  women) — Won  by  Rose  Johnson,  Chicago; 
Esmerelda  Ounlap,  Chicago,  second;  Kltile  Mailer. 
New  York,  third.  440-yard  (women)  —  Won  by 
Esmeralda  Dunlap,  Chicago;  Rose  Jolinson,  Chi- 
cago, second;  Gladys  Roblrtson,  Toronto,  third. 
Time — 48  4-,5s  220-yard  (boys  sixteen  years  old)— 
Won  by  George  Thom.son,  Chicago;  Morris  Baker, 
Chicago,  second:  CJeorgc  Doray,  Lake  I'ladd,  third. 
Time — 22s.  440-yard  (boys  twelve  years  old) — 
Carl  Parody  and  Carl  lincii,  both  of  I/ake  Placid. 
tied  for  tirsi  place,  and  Dan  Van  Nortrtck,  Saranac 
Lake,  tiiird.  Time — 48  4-.")S.  440-yard  (senior)-^ 
Won  b.v  Joe  Mooi-e,  Lake  Placid;  Ed  Horton,  .Sar- 
anac Lake,  .second;  .M.  Goodman,  Winnipeg,  third. 
Time — 3'J  l-.«.  Two  miles  (senior) — Won  by 
Everett  M<-Ci.)waii,  St  Paul;  Charles  Jewtraw,  Lake 
Placid,  S(-c(>iul;  Joe  Moore,  Lake  Placid,  third. 
Time — i>m.  a  4-.5s.  220-yaid  (boys  ten  years  old) — 
Won  by  James  Shea  jr..  Lake  Placid:  John  Shea  2d, 
Lake  Placid,  second;  Raymond  Murray,  Brooklyn, 
third.  Time — 2r,  4-.")S.  4l.0-yard  (boys  fourteen 
years  old) — Won  by  Orlie  (ireeii,  Saranac  Lake;  K. 
O'Brien.  I'lttsbuvgli,  second;  Harold  Fortune,  Lake 
Placid,  third.  Time — 4.'>  I -.5s.  440-yard  (bo>'8  Six- 
teen years  old) — Won  hy  George  Thomson,  Chi- 
cago; .Martin  Brewster,  Lake  Placid,  secon<l;  Morris 
Baker,  Chicago,  third.  Time — I2s.  One-mile  (boys 
sixteen  years  old)  -Won  by  tieorge  Thomson, 
Chicago;  Martin  Brewster,  Lake  Placid,  second. 
Morris  Baker,  Chicago,  tliird.  Three-mile  (senior) 
— Won  hy  Everett  McGowan,  St.  Paul;  Joe  Moore, 
Lake  Placid,  second:  Charles  .Jewtraw,  Lake  Placid. 
third.  Time — 9m.  17  4-5s.  880-yard  (boys  fourteen 
years  old) — Won  by  Eddie  O'Brien,  Plttsbtu-gh: 
John  Darragh,  Lakt-  Placid,  secotid;  Harold  Fortune, 
Lake  Placid,  third.  Titne — Im.  ;j»  4-.is.  440-yara 
(boys  10  years  old) — Won  by  James  Shea  jr..  Lake 
Placid;  John  Shea,  Lake  Placid,  second;  Hugh 
Far.-ell,  Lake  Placid,  third.  Time — ,">2  l-.'is.  880- 
yard  (women)  —  Won  by  Ko.se  Johnson,  (.Chicago: 
E.  Dunlap,  Chicago,  second;  C.  Carey,  third.  Tlnjn 
— -Im.  50s.  (World's  record  lor  women.)  220-yard 
(senior) — Won  by  J.  .Moore,  Lake  Placid;  Ed  Horton. 
Saranac  Lake,  second;  C.  Jewtraw,  Lalce  Placid, 
tliird.  Time — 20.f.  220-.vard  hurdles  (senior) — Won 
by  Edmund  Horton,  Saranac  Lake;  G.  r^ckerlng, 
Verona  Lake,  N.  J.,  second;  Bobble  Heurii,  New 
York,   third.     Time— 24  l-5s. 

Final  point  score:  Mcfsowan,  120;  Moore,  100; 
Horton,  70;  Jewtraw,  (10;  McWhorter  and  Pickering, 
20  each.  Women's  point  scores:  Mis:>  Johnson, 
110;  Mis,s  Tiunlap.  70. 

Metropolitan  Ghampiouships,  New  Y'ork,  Jan.  IS 
— 22(/-yard^.Won  by  William  Murphy,  IHlst  Street 
Palace;  Donald  S.  Baker,  Brooklyn  ice  Palace, 
second;  George  Pickering.  Verona  Lake  Skating  (,;iub, 
third.  Time — 21  l-'is.  440-yard — Won  by  Charles 
Schmidt,  Peerless  Skating  Club,  K.  J.;  George  Pick- 
ering, Verona  Lake  .Sluiting  Club,  second;  Donald 
S.  Baker,  Brooklyn  Ice  Palace,  third.  Time — 41  2-68. 
880-yard — Won  by  Leslie  Boyd,  Tremont  .Skating 
(-lub;  Uoljert  Huarn,  181st  Street  Palace,  second; 
Charles  Schmidt,  Peerless  Skating  Club,  third. 
Time — Im.  273.  Oiio-mile — Won  by  Leslie  Boyd, 
Tremont  Skating  Club:  Jo.seph  Miller,  New  York 
A.  C,  second;  William  Murphy:,  ISlst  Street  Palace, 
third.     Tim(' — 3m    5  2-.is. 

International  Figure  Skating  Championships,  held 
in  New  York,  M;irch  19-20:  Junior  Championship 
for  Women — Won  by  .Miss  Rosaline  Dunn,  uNew 
York  .Skating  Club;  Miss  .Sonia  Wilson,  New  York 
Skating  Clul),  second;  Miss  Beatrice  Loughrau,  New 
York  Skating  Club,  th.ird.  Junior  Championship 
for  Men — Won  by  Oscar  L.  Richard,  New  York 
Skating  Club;  Charles  B.  Wyman,  Boston,  second; 
Emil  Fucha,  New  York  Skating  Club,  third.  In- 
ternational Champion.ship  for  Men — Won  by  Sher- 
win  C.  Badger,  Boston  Skating  Club;  Nat  W.  Nlle.s. 
Boston  Skating  Club;  second;  Petros  Wahlman,  New 
York  Skating  Club,  third.  International  Champion- 
ship for  Women^Won  by  Miss  Theresa  Weld, 
Boston  Skating  Club;  Mrs.  D.  Kramer,  Bostoti 
Skating  Club,  second;  Miss  Martha  Brown,  Boston 
Skating  Club,  third.  International  Pair  Skating. 
Championship — Won  by  Nat  W.  Nlles  and  MLss 
Theresa  Weld,  Boston  Skating  Club;  Sherwin  C. 
Badger  and  Miss  Edith  E.  Rotch,  Boston  Skating 
(^lub,  second.  International  Waltz  Skating  Cham- 
pionship— Won  by  Mr.  Nlles  and  Miss  Weld;  J.  B. 
Llberman  and  Mi.ss  Rosaline  E.  Dunn,  New  Y'orlj 
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Importing  Hecords—Skating;  Polo. 


AMATEUR.  SKATIXG  CHAMPIONSHIPS- -CyfjH/iMdd. 


Skating  Club,  second:  Irving  Brokaw  a^d  Mrs. 
Seton  Porter.  New  York  Skating  Club,  tliird.  Inter- 
national Ten-Step  Skating  ChampionshtT) — Won  by 
Irving  Brohaw  and  Mrs.  Scton  Porter,  New  York 
Skating  Club;  Mr.  Kiles  and  Mias  Welfl,  second; 
Mt.  Libermau  and  Miss  Dunii,  third. 

Dominion  of  Canada  Championsiiips.  I.old  Winni- 
peg, March  2:  440-.vard — Won  by  Goodman,  Winni- 
peg; Taylor,  Winnipeg,  second:  Jewtraw.  Lake 
Placid,  third.     Time~44  4-.")s.     S80-yard — Won  by 


Goodman,  Winnipeg:  Patrick,  Winnipeg,  sc^jonrt: 
Jewtraw,  Lake  Placid,  third.  Time — Ini.  3:1  4-5s. 
Oue-mile — Won  by  Ixjitch,  Lake  Placid;  Steinmetz, 
Chlc.igo,  .second:  Jewtraw,  Lake  Placid,  third. 
Time-  -;im.  :Jl  l-Hs.  Two-mile— Won  by  J.  Stowell. 
Aurora.  III.;  Goodman,  Winnipeg,  second;  Jewtnaw, 
Lake  Placid,  third.  Time — 7m.  Three-mile — Won 
by  Moore,  Lake  Placid;  .^e^rt^aw,  Lake  Placid, 
second;  Ctoodman,  Wtunii)eg,  third.  Time — iOm. 
49  1-5S. 


IIRCORDS. 

American  Amateur  Kecord.s;  .')()  yard^— os.,  flobort  .McLean-.  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y.,  'February  4,  1914 
75  yards — 8  l-5s.,  Morris  Wood,  Verona  Lake,  N.  J., '190.5.  100  yards — 9  3-5s.,  Morris  Wood,  Verona- 
Lake,  N.  J.,  1903.  150  yard.s — 15  7-Ss.,  G.  D.  Phlllip.s  January  27,  1883.  150  yards  (with  wind) — 
14  l-5s.,  G.  D.  Phillips.  December  26,  1885.  200  yard.s— U>  2-5s.,  J.  C.  Hemment,  January  24,  1895.  220 
yards — i8s.,  Fred.  J.  Robson.  Boston,  January-  13,  1911.  220  yards  hurdle.s — 21  2-58.,  Fred.  J.  Robson, 
Toronto,  Febnuiry  11,  1913.  300  yards — 25  2-5s.,  Hay  McWhirter,  Chicago,  111.,  March  5',  1016.  440 
yard.s — 35  l-5s.,  H.  P.  Mosher,  January  1,  1S96.  060  yards — 59  3-5s.,  Morris  Wood,  Pittsburgh,  Pa,. 
1904.  880  yards— Im.  15  3-5s.,  Ben  O'Sicky,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  March  1,  1916.  1,320  yards — 2m.  4  l-5s., 
E.  Lamy,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  January  1,  1910.  One-mile  handicap — 2m.  39  4-5s.,  Robert  G.  McLean,  (Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  January  25,  1913.  One  mile,  open — 2m  41  l-5s.,  Morris  Wood,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  February 
13,  1904.  One  and  one-halt  miles— 4m.  lOs.,  L.  Roc,  January  29,  1910.  Four  miles — 12m.  l-2s.,  A.  Schiebe. 
February  13,  1894.  Five  raile.s — 14m.  5os.,  E.  Lamy,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  1910.  Best  metre  records — 6011 
metres  (656.17  yards) — 59  3-5s.,  Morris  \^'oort,  February  13,  1904.  1,000  inelre-s  (1,09;H.01  yards) — Ini. 
47s.,  J.  K.  Mcculloch,  February  10,  1897.  1,500  metres  (1,040.42  yards) — 2m.  40  4-5s..  J.  K.  McCulloch, 
February  6,  1897.  5,000  metres  (3  milo-*  18.S.0G  yard's) — 9nv  25  2-5s.,  J.  K.  McCulloch.  February  10,  1897. 
Tandem  skating  (440  yards) — 49  2-5s.,  Klsio  Miller  and  AVilHam  Taylor,  Newbureh,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  1,  1920. 

World's  Amateur  Records:  500  metres — l.i  7-lOs.  tlat,  O.  Mathiosen,  Norway,  at  Chri.stiania,  Norway, 
January  11,  i914.  1,000  metres — Im.  31  4-5.s..  O.  Mathiescn,  Norway,  at  Davos,  Switzerland,  January 
29,  1910  1,500  met'cs — 2m.  19  l-2s,,  O.  Malliiesen,  Norway,  at  Cluistiania,  Norway,  January  11.  1914. 
5,000  metre's — 8m.  36  3-5s.,  O.  Mathiosen,  Norway,  at  Davos,  Switzerland,  January  17.  1914.  10.000 
metres — 17m.  22  G-lOs  ,  O.   Matiiiesen    Norwav,  at   t'Uri,',tiania,   Norway,  February   1,    1913. 

Professional  Records:  50  yards- -6s..  S  D.  See  and  C.  B.  Davidson,  New  York  Ciiv,  1885.  100  yards — 
9  4-58..  John  S.  John.son,  Minneapolis,  Minn  ,  1893.  120  yards— 11  3-5s.,  John  S.  Johnson,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  1893.  l.'.O  yards  (withXwind)  — 14  l-5s.,  S.  D.  See,  New  York,  February  21,  1896.  200  yards— 17 
2-5s.,  John  S.  .lohnson,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  February  26,  1893.  220  yards  (mth  wind)  17  4-5s..  J.  F. 
Donobue,  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  December  29,  1894,  and  Harley  Davidson,  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  January  24,  1895. 
440  yards— 31  3-4s  John  S.  John.son,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  February  14,  1890.  000  yards — 55  3-5.''.,  O. 
Rud'd,  Minneapolis,  .Minn..  May  5  1893.  880  yard.s — Im.  )5s.,  Bobby  McLean,  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y., 
February  16,  1918.  Two-thirds  of  a  mile — Im.  54  4-.5s.,  O.  Rudd,  Minneaoolis.  Minn.,  Jaimary  25.  1895. 
One  mile— r2m.  35s.,  Arthur  Staff,  Chicago,  111.  February  19,  1916.  One  aiid  one-fiuarter  miles — 3ni.  43s., 
John  S.  Johnson,  Minneapolis,  Minn..  February  26,  1894.  One  and  one-third  miles — 3m.  48  l-5s.,  O.  Rudd, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  January  25.  1895.  One  and  one-half  miles — 4m.  28s.,  John  Johnson,  Montreal,  Can., 
February  26.  1894.  One  and  two-third  miles — 4m.  45  4-5s.,  O.  Rudd,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  January  24. 
1895.  One  and  llirce-duarter  miles — 5m.  14s.,  John  S  Johnson,  Minneapolis  Alinn.,  Febniary  26.  1895. 
Two  miles — 5m.  33  -l-as..  John  Nilsson,  Montreal.  Can.,  February  4,  1900  Two  and  one-halt  miles — 
7m.  32s.,  John  S.  Johnson,  Montreal,  Can.,  February  26,»1894  Three  miles — 8m.  41  i-.'is.,  John  Nilsson. 
Montreal,  C'an.,  Feijruary  4,  1900.  Three  and  one-halt  miles — 10m.  39s.,  John  S.  Jolinsou,  Montreal. 
Can.,  February  26,  1894.  Four  miles — ]2in.  l-5s.,  John  Nilsson,  Montreal,  Can.,  February  5.  1897.  Four 
and  one-halt  miles — 13m.  51r..  John  S  Jolmson,  Montreal,  Can  ,  February  26,  1894.  Five  mlle.s — 14m. 
24s.,  O.  Rudd,  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  Febniary  20,  1896.  Six  miles  (made  in  10-mile  rac*)- — 18m.  38s.,  John 
S.  Johnson,  Montre.al,  Can.,  February  2ii,  1894.  Seven  miles  (made  in  10-mile  race)— -21m.  43s.  John 
S.  Johnson,  Montreal,  Can.,  February  26,  1894,  Eight  miles  (made  in  10-mlle  race) — 24m.  55s.,  John  S. 
Johnson.  Montreal,  CJan.,  February  26,  1894  Nine  miles  (made  in  10-mile  race)  -28m.  4s  ,  John  S.  John- 
son, Montreal,  Can..  February  26,  1894.  Ten  miles  —31m.  TAs.,  V.  Bergstroem,  Stockholm,  March  27, 
1919.  Eleven  miles — 35m.  43  4-.5s.,  twelve  miles — 38m.  49  4-5s.  thirteen  railed — 42m.  27  2-53.,  fourteen 
miles — 45m.  51  4-5s.,  fifteen  miles — 49m.  )7  3-5s.,  sixteen  miles — 52m  42  4-5s.,  seventeen  miles — 56m. 
9  l-5s.,  eighteen  miles— .59m.  34  l-.5s.,  nineteen  miles — lb.  3m.  4  3-59.,  twenty  rnlles — Ih.  6m.  36  2-5s. 
Twenty-flve  miles — Ih.  30m.  1.5s.,  Johu  Karlsen,  Minneapolis,  Minn..  February  6,  1916.  Thirty  mlle.^ 
(made  in  100-mile  r.ace)— Ih.  53ra.  20s..  J.  F.  Donohue.  Stamford,  Ct.  .T.anuary  26,  1893.  Forty  miles 
(made  in  100-mile  race) — 2a.  34m.  46s.,  J.  F.  Donohue.  Stamford,  Ct..  January  26,  1893  Fifty  miles 
(made  in  100-mile  race) — 3h.  15m.  59  2-5s..  J.  F  Donohue,  Stamford,  Ct..  January  20.  1893.  Sixty  miles 
(made  In  100-mile  race) — 41i.  7m.  3-5s.,  J.  F.  Donohue.  Stamford,  Ct  .  January  26,  1893.  Seventy  miles 
(made  in  100-mlle  race) — 4h-.  55m.  3-.')a  ,  J.  F.  Donohue  Stamford,  Ct.,  January  26  1893.  Eighty  miles 
(made  in  lOO-mile  race) — 5h.  4lra.  55s.,  J.  F.  Donohue  Stamford,  Ct.,  January  26,  1893.  Nlnet>  miles 
(made  in  lOO-mile  race) — 6h.  2ora.  57  3-5s.,  J.  F.  Donohue,  Stamford  Ct.,  January  26,  3  893.  100  mile.s — 
7h.  11m.  38  1-.5S.,  J.  F.  Donohue,  Stamford,  Ct.,  January  26    1893. 


'     POLO. 

Polo  play  throughout,  the  country  took  ou  added  Interest  in  1920  la  view  of  tlio  yre-pi^rations  lor  t;hf> 
iaternational  match  with  England  to  be  held  at  Hurllngham  during  June.  1921.  ResiUrs  of  the  champioD- 
ship  tournament  held  at  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  September,  follow 

Junior  National  Championship — Won  by  Foxhunters,  who  defeated  Bryn  Mawr  9  goals  to  5. 

.Senior  National  Champlonshii) — Won  by  Meadow  Brook,  who  defeated  Rockaw&y,  13  goals  to  5. 

National  Open  Championship — -Vvon  by  Meadow  Brook,  who  defeated  Cooperstown,  12  goals  to  ."}. 

Results  in  previous  International  polo  matches  between  American  and  Enpli.sh  fours,  follow; 


Date. 

Place. 

Teams  and 
Games  Won. 

Date 

Place. 

Teams  and 
Games  Woo, 

1886 
1900 
1902 
1909 

Newport,  U.  S.A 

Hurllngham,  England. . . . 
Hurllngham,  England. . .  . 
Hurllugb.am,  England 

America  2  England  0 
England  1  America  0 
England  2  America  1 
America  2  England  0 

1911 
1913 
1914 

Meadow  Brook,  USA.... 
Meadow  Brook,  U  S  A.  .. 
Meadow  Brook,  U.S.A. . . . 

America  2  England  0 
America  2  England.O 
England?  America  0 

Sporting  Records— BiUiards;  Bowling. 
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BILLI 

NlNKTKKNTH  Annual  Class  A  National  Amatour 
18.2  Balkline  Championship  played  at  Boston,  end- 
ing March  5.     Final  standing: 


Pl.\yer. 


P.  Collins 

D.  McAndlesa. 
K  T.  Appleby. 
F.  vS.  Appleby .' 
P.  P.  'Irump.  . 
H.  M.  I.ord.  .  . 
.7.  Rico 


Won. 

Lost. 

II.  R. 

H. 

6 

0 

38 

21 

5 

1 

112 

23 

4 

2 

89 

10 

2 

4 

02 

18 

2 

4 

30 

11 

J 

5 

40 

H 

1 

r, 

41 

6 

Av. 


6-14 
1-13 
12-13 
7-11 
10-13 
32-33 
20-51 


National  C1:U5S  B  Championship,  played  at  New 
York,  ending  Feb.  21.    Final  standiut;: 


Playek. 


.1.  Rice 

C.  P.  -Matliews 

.1.  R.  Beardsley 

R.  J.  Sieinbufjler. . . . 
M.  P.  .MeMaDiruitn. . 
S.  .M.  I'.ru.i.sel 


Won . 


Lost.  H.  R, 


39 
32 
37 
31 
37 
23 


H 


Av. 


s-ir> 

20-30 
20-36 
10-28 
29-57 


XaUonal  Amateur  Pocket  Billiard  Championsiiip 
played  at  New  York,  ending  MarclJ  27.  Final 
.^tandin^': 

I'L-iiYKR.  W 

J.  H.  Shoemaker 7 

G.  Gardner h 

3.  Moriarty ,"> 

a  3.  lUu-dett 4 

L.  ]J.  lloibroofe 2 

IV.  A.  Tilt 2 

E.  Patt(!rson 2 

C  K.  SUongood  Jr 1 

iSTew    York   Suite   Three-Cu.slilon 
played  at  New  York,  ending  Jan.  10. 

PLAYER.  W.  L,  P.  C. 

VV.  H.  Flinn 7  2  ,778 

R.  NauKlirigUt 0  3  .007 

A.  Kowraiin 0  3  .007 

H.  Lcvtnc 0  3  .667 

S.  B    Bm'dett..  .  fl  4  .555 


P.  C. 

I. mo 

2  .714 

2  .714 

3  ..^71 
.J  280 
r,.  .  280 
."i  286 
0  .143 

Cliampioiiship, 
Final  Btandlni;: 


L. 
6 
5 
6 
6 
7 


P.C. 

.37  r, 
,444 
.333 
.250 
.222 


ARDS. 

Play-zr.  'VV. 

L  A.  Sorvatiufl 3 

A.  T>e  Oro  jr. ,  4 

R.  J.  Mlshler , .  3 

L.  D.  Sacks 2 

H.  L.  Turk 2 

New  York  State  Aniateiir  Pocket  Billiard  Cham- 
pionship played  at  New  York,  ending  Feb.  9.  Finiii 
standing: 

PlAY-EH.  W. 

Edward  F.  Raynoids  .    .      ,7 

Joiin  J.  Maloney 6 

John  J.  Ahearn -i 

Cluirles  K.  Hurd 3 

William  A.  Tilt.. ...    . ,  .,,3 

Charles  ShoiiRood  Jr 3 

Schuyler  B.  Burdett 2 

Humboldt  Foss 1 

Anntial 


PoRKeiiburp     M<>iuorlaI 


U 
I 

2 
3 
4' 
4 
4 
5 
0 
18.2 


P.C. 

.87.'-) 
,7.50 
.571 
.420 
-.420 
.420 
.280 
.143 

Balkline 


Ilandleap  Tournament,   played   New   York,   endlUM 
April    10.     Final   standint:: 


Played. 
R.  St.elnhugler. 

Cf,  Sp<!ar 

F.  W.  Boyd.  .  . 
F..S.  Applf^by 


W. 
.  6 
,  5 
,  4 
3 


Lc 
J 

2 
2 
3 
4 
4 
4 


P.  C 

.857 
.714 
.667 
.500 
.200 
.200 
.000 


K.  White... 1 

J.  M.  Hhea 1 

.1.  Low 0 

National  Profes^ional  Pocket  Billiard  Chnrnpion' 
."hip  Torun;iment,  played  at  Philadelphia,  cndiUR 
Dec.  20,  1019.     Final  standinf;: 

Playeh  W. 

K.  r.reeuleaf , , ,.   8 

B.  Allen 7 

J.  Keogh (j 

J.  Coneannon r 5 

L.  Kn-uter , 5 

C.  8eaback .   .5 

J.  Layton 3 

J.  Matnro 3 

M.  Fink ! 

E.  Ralph I 


L, 

0 

2 

3 

4 

■i 

4 

6 
6 
8 
8 


P.C 

1.000 
.77S 
,607 
.550 
.550 
.560 
.375 
.333 
.111 
.111 


BOW 

'l"Hb  Twentieth  Annual  Touinamenl  of  the  Amerl 
can  Bowling  Cxin^ress.  held  at  Pcori.i,  111.,  with  900 
teams  competing,  ended  on  April  9,  1020.  Final 
.standing  in  each  class  with  Scores  of  tlrst  team  and 
prize  money  won:  Five-man  teams — Brueks  No.  1. 
Ohic^igo,  3,096,  31,000;  Central  Alleys.  Indianapolis, 
3,050,  8950;  Livestock  Press,  Chicago.  2,990,  S900 
^Voodvillo  Limes,  Toledo,  2,967,  .S800:  Fleming 
Furniture  Co.,  Cleveland,  2,947,  S700;  Nick  Wein's, 
Detroit,  2,946,  5600;  Tellings,  Cleveland,  2,935  8.500; 
Birk  Brothers,  No.  2,  Chicago,  2,927,  .5400;  Toledo 
Steel  C^ast.,  Tole<lo,  2,924,  S300;  Horlicks,  Racino. 
2,923,    .'5250. 

Two-Man  Teanas — M.  K,  Hickson-E.  Krem,  Chi- 
cago, 1,301,  S500;  D.  Devito-F.  Luby.  Chicago,  1,273, 
.S480;  H.  Thomas-H.  Votel,  Pittsburgh,  1.269.  .5400;  J. 
Nevaril-A.  Hartm.in,  Chicago,  1,258,  S440;  A. 
Schultz-J.  Ha.ack,  Sheboygan,  1,257.  S410;  White- 
head-Grubb,  St.  I>ouis,  1,267,  §410;  Bunniug-Hofler, 
Aurora,  1,256.  S.3.50;  Morken-Foster,  Minnejipolis, 
1,251  .S300;  Van  Beck-Lardnois,  Green  Bay,  1,250, 
S225;  Wessa-Zimmorman    Pittsburgh,    1,250.   S225. 

Individuals— J.  Shaw,  Chicago,  713,  S300,  S. 
Mercurio.  Clevel.and.  702,  S275;  B.  Megowan, 
Evan.sviUe,  698,  S250:  J.  Lellinger,  Chicago,  692, 
.S225;  R.  Pekie,  Chicago,  084.  8200;  R.  Meyer,  St. 
LouLs  083  S162;F.  Hilgenberg,  Kaukauna,  683  S162; 
J.  Hrivdek.  Chicago,  682,  S140;  F.  Frohnauer,  Cin- 
cinnati, 681,  S130;  M,  Luecker,  Chicago,  679,  SI  15. 

Ail  Events— J.  Smith.  Milwaukee,  1,915.  S14.5: 
.7.  Hradek.  Chicago,  1,886,  §140;  R.  IMeyer,  St. 
I/>uis,  1,885,  $130;  E.  Krems,  Chicago.  1.881  S120; 
r.  Krescher,  Chicago,  1,863,  8106;  H.  Votel,  Pitts- 
burgh, 1,863,  8105;  B.  Stell,  Detroit,  1,801.  885: 
a  Satorlous,  Peoria,  1,861.  885;  H.  Morrison 
South  Bend,  1,8C0,  §70;  B.  Bruske,  Chicago,  1,858, 
560. 

WORLD'S   RECORDS. 
Open,    Three    Games — Hoy    Flagg.. 


Individual 
A.i)erdeen^ 
290.      WlUlam 
mlnglon.  De).,  300,  300,   269 


lai,       xj^Jx^iA,        j.i.tc\7       \jt*uj^^ Avvjjr        x'iu.i^c^; 

8.  Dak.,  270,  300.  300;  total,  870;  average. 

iUam  _E.    Roach,    Academy    Alleys.    Wil- 

total.  809;  average. 


LINO. 

280  2-3,  I'JOO  Six  Gam(!,-i — l.ec  H.  Johiis,  O.xford 
Alleys,  Newark,  N.  .7..  1909,  279.  208,  248,  277,  277, 
279;  total,  1,628;  average,  271  1-3.  All  Events — 
Mortimer  Lindsey,  New  Haven,  Ct.,  2,031  for  9 
game.?,  averaging  225  0-0,  in  N.  B.  A.  tournament  at 
Patersou,  N.  J.,  1912;  James  Smith,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.. 
2,000  for  9  games,  averaging  228  8-9,  in  Canadian 
Bowling  Association  tournament  at  Toronto,  Ont.. 
1912.  Head  Pin — Oscar  Steinciuest,  Riverside  Alleys. 
.\cw  York.  118,  1909.  Tournament,  Three  Games — 
Charles  Schaeder,  Amphion  Alleys,  Brooklyn,  267, 
279,  278,  average,  271  1-3,  1907.  Six  Games — Charles 
Schaeder,  Amphion  .■Vlleys,  Brooklyn,  236,  255,  267, 
279,  263,  232;  total,  1,537;  average,  256  1'6,  1907. 
Seventy-live  Games — Fred  B.  EgelhoH,  Palace 
.\Uey3,  Brooklyn  average,  230.29,  1906.  Greatest 
Number  of  30t)  Scores— John  Koster,  of  New  York, 
12.  Hlghc.st  Woman's  Score — Mrs.  Nellie  Lester, 
Lerio.x  Alleys,  New  York,  277,  1909.  Two-Men, 
Open — Knox-Satterthwaite,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  537. 
Febru.iry  18  1912.  Three  Games — Knox-Satter- 
thwaite. Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1,445,  P'ebruary  18,  1912, 
Tournament — McGuirk-Grady,  of  Paterson,  N.  J., 
in  N.  B.  A.  tournament,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  523,  1908. 
Three  Games — McGuirk-Grady,  same  place  and 
time,  1,318.  Tliree-Men,  Open — Mortimer  Lindsey, 
Glenn  Rlddell,  Alex  Dunbar,  Columbia  Alleys,  New 
York,  757,  1908.  Tournament — Imperial  teaw. 
Brooklyn  Palace  Tournament,  748.  in  1910.  Five- 
Men,  Open — All  Wooden  Balls — Algonquins,  New 
York,  Columbia  Alleys,  New  York,  1,176,  1906; 
Vermonts  Chicago,  1,290,  1917.  Three  Games — 
Brooklyn  Interstate  Team.  Grand  Central  Alleys, 
Brooklyn,  overage  1,126,  1905.  Rochester  State 
League  team  at  Rochester.  January  21,  1913,  against 
Syracu.se.  3,497  pins  average,  1,165.2.  Four  Games, 
same  team  and  place,  average,  1,124.  Tournament — 
Howard  Majors,  Chicago,  1.207,  1907;  Koenig  and 
Kai.ser  team,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1,207,  1908;  Burkcf;. 
St.  I^ula,  Mo.,  1,207,  1909.  Three  Games — Howard 
Majors,  Chicago,  111.,  average.  1,124,  1906.  Hea<l 
mn — Roseviiie  A.  A.,  Iroquola  Alleys,  Newark, 
N.  J..  545.  1909. 
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AR('HAEOLOGY. 

Nt'il  M.  .luaU,  Curator  of  Airier ican  Archaeology, 
Liniteil  States  National  Museum,  headed  the  National 
Oeographic  Society's  reconnaissance  expedition  at 
Chaco  CJanyon,  New  Mexico,  believed  to  liave  been 
Dhe  centre  ol  the  densest  population  in  North  America 
Virioi'  to  the  coming  of  Columbus.  W.  B.  Van  Valin, 
.Held  expert  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  found 
the  bodies  of  eight  prehistoric  Eskimos  in  excavating 
a.n  ice-entombed  village  site  near  Point  Barrow. 
Alaska;  uUo  dwellings  and  rude  Implements  as  well 
:is  clothing.  Sylvanus  G.  Morley  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington  completed  a  reading  of 
Mayan  Inscriptions,  published  under  the  title  "The 
Inscriptions  of  Copan."  He  finds  that  the  Maya 
Indians  had  a  definite  calendar.  A  small  pyramid 
resembling  those  of  the  sun  and  moon  at  San  Juan 
Teotihuaean,  Mexico,  was  found  in  the  same  region. 
It  bears  inscriptioas  that  indicate  its  pre-Cortezian 
origin  and  resembles  those  occuriing  on  C^hincse 
tombs. 

G.  Pellegrini  described  the  discovery  of  a  pre- 
Roman  sanctuary  at  Magre  (Viccnza),  Italy,  about  a 
kilometer  southwest  of  Schio,  on  an  isolated  hill . 
During  the  restoration  of  the  church  of  SaiV,  Fran- 
cisco, at  Ravenna,  Italy,  where  Dante  died  in  1321, 
Don  Antonio  Rotondi  found  a  fresco,  believed  to  be 
a  portrait  of  the  poet,  dating  from  the  second  half  of 
the  lourteenth  century.  The  church  is  being  re- 
stored for  the  celebration,  Sept.  21,  1921,  of  the  sixth 
centenary  of  Dante's  death.  Tlie  site  of  a  palace  of 
the  middle  Minoan  epoch  in  tlie  Island  of  Crete  has 
been  uncovered.  Numerous  objects  of  that  period 
were  found.  The  outside  walls  of  the  palace  can  all 
be  traced,  the  building  being  nearly  4(K>  feet  long  and 
300  wide.  The  remains  of  a  large  Roman  villa, 
having  a  system  of  double  stairways  loading  to  an 
upper  story,  were  found  at  Vilazzano,  on  the  road 
from  Sorrento  to  Massalubrense,  Italy.  'I'he  loca- 
tion ot  the  villa  suggests  that  it  may  have  been  that 
of  Pollio  Felix.  In  the  excavation  of  peat  for  fuel, 
irora  beds  that  were  formerly  pools,  at  Solferino, 
Italy,  it  was  discovered  that  prehistoric  lake  dwellers 
once  lived  in  that  region.  Pile  work,  evidently 
located  there  before  civilized  man  lived  in  Italy,  was 
unearthed.  Excavations  at  tlie  supposed  site  of 
Edward  the  Confes.sor's  Palace,  in  Windsor  Great 
Park,  England,  by  Capt.  Vaughan-William.s,  have 
revealed  what  is  thought  to  have  been  tlie  dedication 
stone  of  a  Saxon  slirine.  Tiie  marks  of  a  cro.ss  and 
what  appears  to  be  Saxon  letters  were  found  upon 
the  stone.  Deeper  down  were  found  the  remains  of 
a  kitchen  and  banquet  hall,  and  trace-s  nf  ^yliat  seem 
to  have  been  Roman  baths. 

VMiat  Is  said  to  be  the  oldest  written  code  of  law 
extant  has  been  found,  in  part,  among  tlie  hitherto 
untranslated  clay  tablets  from  Nippur,  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  museum.  Some  believe  that 
these  tablets  were  text  books  used  at  Hk!  groat  Uni- 
versity of  Nippur.  The  laws  on  them  deal  with  the 
responsibilities  of  hiring  servants,  with  trespass  on 
farms  and  orch.ards,  harboring  of  slave.s,  rights  of 
.slave  women,  &c.  One  interesting  statute  provides 
that  rentals  must  run  for  three  years  in  case  the 
owner  has  been  forced  to  give  up  his  property,  due  to 
mismanagement.  The  law  provides  tliat  property 
might  not  lie  idle,  or  lie  improperly  used,  if  some  one 
was  willing  t(j,.use  it  for  public  or  privat<(  benefit.  In 
general,  these  law.s,  which  antedate  the  code  of  Ham- 
murabi by  at  least  a  thousand  years,  seem  to  be  the 
product  of  a  civilization  existing  many  generations 
before  they  were  written.  On  .\ug.  9  Sir  Herbert 
Samuel  formally  opened  the  new  Britisli  School  of 
Archaeology  at  Jerusalem.  PYom  excavations  made 
at  Abu  Shahrain  (the  ancient  Eridu),  100  miles  west- 
northwest  of  Basra,  R.  CampJ)ell  Thompson  con- 
cludes that  in  addition  to  the  Semites  in  the  north'of 
ancient  Babylonia,  and  the  Sumerians  in  the  south, 
a  third  pcvple,  belonging  t.o  the  same  stock  as  those  of 
Anau  ana  Elam,  lived  in  this  southern  district  of 
Babylonia  in  ancient  times.  Discoveries  made  at 
Tell  Obeid,  close  to  the  Biblical  Ur  of  the  Chaldees, 
include  a  basalt  statue  of  a  king  who  lived  about  3000 
B.  C.  Other  excavations  In  Mesopotamia,  conducted 
by  officers  of  the  British  Museum,  ttirow  new  light  on 
the  culture  of  the  Burrerians 


(illbert  Grosvenor,  President.) 
ASTRONOMY. 
Investigations  into  the  variability  ol  the  radiation 


of  the  sun  were  prosecuted  during  the  year  by  Prof. 
Charles  G.  Ablwtt  of  the  Astrophysical  Observatory 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Prof.  Abbott  pub- 
lished some  of  the  results  of  these  Investigations, 
showing  that  the  sun's  radiation  is  not  constant,  but 
fluctuates  from  day  to  day  throuKh  a  range  of  between 
5  and  10  per  cent.  By  a  study  of  the  distributiou  ol 
energy  along  the  diameter  of  the  solar  image,  the  con- 
clusion, reached  in  other  ways,  Is  confirmed  that  the 
sun  is  a  variable  star.  Under  tlie  auspices  of  the 
Lick  Observatory,  Dr.  H.  D.  Curtis  published  a  de- 
scriptive list  of  762  nebulae  and  clusters  photographed 
by  him  with  the  Crossley  reflector.  This  list  included 
23  examples  of  a  new  typo  of  Rpiral,  of  which  Dr, 
Curtis  says:  "Its  main  characteristic  is  a  band  of 
matter  extending  diametrically  across  the  nucleus 
and  inner  parts  of  the  spiral.  Freuuently  the  wliorls 
in  this  type  form  a  nearly  perfect  ring;  in  other  ex- 
amples the  whorls  appear  to  beffin  at  the  end  of  a 
cross-arm.  The  general  appearance  is  that  of  the 
Greek  letter  "phi,"  and  I  have  tftrmert  such  objects 
"phi-type"  spirals  for  the  lacJt  of  a  better  name." 
With  tlie  aid  of  an  anilino  dye,  Uirough  whicli  dry 
plateiJ  were  sensitized  for  the  lower  spectrum,  Mr.  V. 
M.  Sllpher  was  able  to  extend  tlie  i>hotographic 
spectra  of  the  planets  into  lower  wuve-lengths  than 
formerly  were  accessible.  Stiveral  new  bauds  and 
lines  due  to  the  selective  absorption  ol,  Jupiter's  at- 
mosphere were  revealed  through  ohsorvatlons  ol  that 
planet's  spectrum  with  the  new  plates. 

M.  Gimpel  and  M.  Touchet  of  the  Astronomical 
Society  of  Paris  are  said  to  have  siecured  the  flr.'st 
astronomical  photograplis  in  color.  They  attached  a 
camera  to  the  small  equatorial  telescope  of  the  Paris 
Observatory  and  took  pictures  with  eKpositfes  rang- 
ing from  three  to  forty  minutes  tlu-oughout  totality 
in  the  lunar  eclipse  ol  May  3.  Tlio  history  of  the 
star  T.  P.vxidis,  R.  A.  9th  Om.  '.V/s..  Dec.  -31  deg, 
5817  min.  was  recorded  by  the  H.Hrvai-d  College  Ob- 
servatory. This  star  was  discovered  on  photographs 
made,  in  1902  by  Miss  I-cavitt,  acd  was  at  first 
thought  to  be  a  nova.  At  that  tim^o  its  magnitude 
was  7.4.  Four  himdrud  photogrhpha  taken  since 
then  of  the  region  occupied  by  it  show  that  it  was  also 
bright  in  1890,  but  that  during  Uin  intervening  years 
it  was  only  of  tlie  14tti  m.iijnitude.  This  indicated  a. 
period  of  twelve  yeai-s  for  the  star,  but  the  maximum 
expected  in  rDl-l  did  not  occur.  Tt  Iws  become  bright 
again  after  an  interval  of  eighteen  years,  possessing 
at  this  time  a  magnitude  of  about  7,  and  appearing  to 
have  the  e;u-Iy  form  of  nova  3i>fH^triu.a. 

Observations  upon  t.iie  oculiation  by  Saturn  of  the 
stfr  Leipzig  I.,  4091,  on  March  (4,  t920.  at  the  l^eid 
(Jbservatory  near  Capo  Town,  AfrLm,  showed  tliat 
tlierc  was  a  very  Rmail  docroase  ot  light  when  the  star 
was  behind  Saturn's  ring,  and  that  its  light  died  out 
gradually  before  ininier.siop,  wl'i'.o  on  the  reappera- 
ance  it  momentarily  .seemed  to  be  S7it>du  the  disk  ot 
Saturn.  Tl\e  Journal  of  the  British  Astronomical 
A.ssocialion  says  tltat  from  Mie  I'act  that  Saturn's  ring 
b>  now  turned  aiinost  e<igev.'ise  toward  us,  it  m;iy  be 
assumed  that  tlie  parlieles  of  which  tl^is  ring  is  com- 
posed are  either  very  much  smaller  c>;-  much  fmther 
apart  than  thcj'  have  lieretofbre  been  supposed  to  be. 
That  jourmil  also  concludes  thaX  tlie  observations 
indicate  that  Saturn  is  a  smaller  globe  than  has  been 
.Tssumed,  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  conslder- 
:ible  extent. 

-Members  of  flie  Solar  Section  of  the  itrltlsh  Astro- 
nomical Association  observed  the  sun  with  the  naked 
eye  on  302  days  during  l'.il9,  and  on  120  of  these  had 
been  able  to  see  sun  spots  without  the  use  of  the  tele- 
scope. It  was  concluded  that  the  friKjuency  of  visible 
sun  snots  is  therefore  much  greater  than  generally 
supposed. 

Before  falling  approximately  ave  miles  and  landing 
without  crashing.  Major  Rudolph  W.  Schroeder, 
Army  test  pilot,  declared  that  at  30.000  feet  he  hac' 
found  trade  winds  sweeping  from  west  to  east  at  from 
100  to  300  miles  an  hour.  "At  the  peak  of  my  climb," 
said  he,  "where  I  hung  with  slightly  upward  progress 
for  iitteen  minutes,  I  found  the  winds  blowing  toward 
ihe  east  at  the  rate  of  220  miles  an  hour.  I  had 
started  30  miles  west  of  Dayton,  my  machine  had  a 
speed  of  100  miles  an  hour,  and  ss  I  steered  westward 
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I  was  literiiUy.  travclliug  bneKirarO  at  VZti  miles  tin 
hour,  or  2  milf«  n  ininuto." 

A  new  niothod  of  photograplUna  exlremely  faint 
objects  was  aaiuoune<;U  by  Dr.  Shapley  oj  ftlount 
Wilson  Observatory.  It  con&i«ts  essentially  lu  sbort- 
euinsi  the  enoctive  focal  length  of  tbc  telescope 
througli  the  placing  of  a  short  focal  lens  between  ilie 
mirror  and  the  plate.  It  Ls  Dr.  .Shapley's  l>eUef  tliat 
ttiis  device  applied  to  the  bi*;  100-Inch  Hooker  tele- 
scope on  Mount  Wll.<;on  wlU  bring  one  or  two  fainter 
masnitudes  Into  the  field  of  study,  with  the  result  ttuU 
light  will  be  thrown  ou  inauy  matters  Iwarlng  upon 
the  qunstlon  of  stellar  and  nebular  evolution.  Il<>- 
porta  from  31ritish  Kxpeditlous  for  the  observation  of 
the  eclipse  ot  the  sun  in  1919  showed  that  the  rays  of 
light  from  remote  stars  were  dcfleet-od  its  they  passed 
the  neighborhood  of  the  son.  These  obser\-»tloas 
were  In  accord  with  the  predictloiw  of  Kln-stoln. 

BIOLOGY. 

The  Katmai  Expeditions  of  the  ^,'atlonal  Oeo- 
sr.iphic  Society,  und<(r  the  illrectlon  of  Rol>ert  F. 
Griggs,  continued  tlielr  studies  ot  the  revegetation  of 
the  raw  mineral  "soiLs"  ttoown  out  by  the  volcano. 
Tlie  zoologist  of  the  expedltioas.  Prof.  Jnincs  8.  Hlne, 
of  the  Ohio  at,itc  University,  secured  n,  collection  of 
insects  in  .Alaska  in  which  man.\-  species  new  to  sclencfl 
have  beon  found. 

Albert  Thomson  and  Georso  Ol.sen,  membtrs  of  the 
rtalt  of  the  .AJucrlcAn  ^Juseum  of  Natiirai  History, 
found  m  Nebr.'wska  fossil  remains  of  the  little  patr- 
horned  rhinoceros,  while  FTaah  E.  Lutz  gathered 
20.000  Insects  for  the  museum  In  Colorado.  The 
skeleton  of  a  Ceratopslnn  (Homed  Dinosaur)  and  the 
whole  of  one  side  of  a  Stereoccphalus  Totus  (the 
/Vrmored  Dinosaur),  were  found  by  W.  E.  Cutler 
while  excavating  In  the  Red  Deer  Valley,  in  Alberta, 
Canada.  The  Arnorcd  Dinosaur  has  massive  plates 
of  bone  embedded  in  the  skin,  some  of  the  plates  being 
an  inch  in  thickness.  Mr.  Cutler  also  found  a  fos- 
silized skeleton  of  a  Hndrosaur  (duckbUli.'d  Dinosaur). 
Through  the  discovery  of  a  ne.irly  complete  skeJcton 
of  the  extinct  marsupial,  Nototherium  Mlcheiil,  near 
Smitliton,Tasm,ania.  H.  H.  Scott  and  Clivo  Lord  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  Nototherium,  which 
was  hitherto  known  only  from  fragmentary  remains, 
was  a  marsupial  rhlnoceroa  WTiile  no  remains  of  the 
ham  liave  been  found,  there  are  evidences  of  its  ex- 
istence. The  specially  constructed  cervical  ver- 
tebrae, the  structure  of  the  nasal  regioas,  and  the 
form  of  the  u.-vsal  cartilage — all  point  »o  the  con- 
clusion tliat  the  animal  po.ss(s>sed  a  horn  resembling 
that  of  the  rhinoceros.  If  such  be  the  case  this  dis- 
covery alTords  a  curious  evidence  of  parallel  evolution, 
for  the  true  rhinoceros  belongs  to  a  group  of  animals 
structurally  dUCtcrent  from  the  marsupials,  none  of 
which,  at  the  present  time,  possess  anything  remotely 
resembling  horns,  either  nasal  or  otherwise.  San 
Juan  County,  New  Mexico,  was  the  scene  oj  the  ex- 
cavation of  numerous  fossil  turtles,  some  of  them  not 
less  tiian  three  million  and  others  as  much  as  seven 
million  years  old.  The  bony  box-llko  shells  are  al- 
most as  perfect  as  When,  duj-ing  Tertiary  and  Cre- 
taceous times,  the.v  were  occupied  by  the  bodies  of 
living  animals.  SLxteen  of  the  fossilized  tiutles  are 
new  to  science.  , 

In  an  expedition  to  Jamaica  Capl.  H.  E.  Anthony, 
associate  ciu-ator  of  the  dooartment  of  maimnals  of 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  found  ani- 
mals, new  to  science,  which  must  have  existed 
lOO.CioO  years  ago,  judgli^  fiom  the  struta  in  which 
they  occur.  Some  of  them  were  embedded  in  lime- 
stone caves.  There  weru  stneral  rodents  larger  than 
any  others  heretofore  known,  and  a  number  of  fossil 
terrapins,  tortoises  and  crocodiles.  Living  organisms 
Imprisoned  in  amber,  and  believed  to  be  Incompar- 
ably older  than  the  microl>es  iound  in  the  papyri  of 
Egypt,  have  been  found  t>y  Dr.  Galipiw  of  the  JFrench 
Academy  of  Bclenee.  As  soon  as  they  were  set  free 
they  manifestetl  signs  of  life.  They  aiv  very  ele- 
mentary In  their  make-up.  but  are  interesting  eiur- 
vlvals  of  a  period  believed  to  antedate  that  of  pre- 
historic man.  The  biggest  collection  of  mammals 
over  brought  out  of  Mongolia, — 1.300  specimens, 
weighing  more  than  8  toius — hivs  been  brought  from 
that  country  by  the  .second  Asiatic  expedition  of  the 
American  Maseum  of  Natural  History,  under  the 
direction  of  Roy  Chapman  Andrews.  By  liming  the 
speed  of  antelope  by  automobile  chase  and  specdom- 
etor  records.  It  was  eclontillcally  demonstrated  tlmt 
on  antelope  can  run  at  flO  railes  .in  hour  at  top  speed 
for  2  miles,  then  50  miles  an  hour  for  '2  miles,  and  then 


drop  to  Zi>  to  40  miles  an  hour  for  an  Indeiiniio  period. 
Mr.  Andrews's  next  expedition  to  Mongolia  will  be  to 
«he  southwestern  part,  where  he  hopes  to  get  specl- 
mcns  of  the  "true  wild  horse,"  wild  ass  and  wild 
camel. 

Coral  grows  twice  as  fxst  in  ftamoan  waters  as  in 
the  Atlantic  Oce;in,  luid  Prof.  Alfred  G.  Mayor, 
director  of  marine  bloloK.v  of  the  Carnegie  Institution 
of  Washington,  announces  tiiat  a  reef  of  an  age  esti- 
mated at  30,000  years  hsis  b(»n  found  lu  .\mcrlcan 
Samoa,  I'lederick  F.  Brewster,  of  New  Haven, 
Coim.,  presented  to  the  American  Museum  of  Nat- 
urfvl  IlLst4)ry  a  collection  of  3,200  speclmeas  of  land  ■ 
birds  from  the  Wvat  Indies  and  8outh  America  gath- 
ered by  Hollo  H.  I'lwk,  under  the  direction  ot  Dr. 
Leon.ird  O.  Sanford.  A  largo  part  of  this  material  is 
W!W  to  the  miLseum'a  collections,  and  much  of  It  Ls 
contained  In  no  other  maseum.  One  of  the  largest. 
coll(«^tious  of  mango  varieties  in  the  world  has  l)eeii 
secured  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, through  Its  agricultural  explorers  and  by 
exchaiiRC  with  the  British  Ea,^t  Indian  departments 
of  Agriculture.  'Ilio  trees  are  now  in  fruit  at  the  def- 
partment's  plant  Introduction  station  Rc  Miami,  Fia.' 

An  expedition  imder  the  aiupiccs  of  the  Miami 
Aquarium  Association  \-l8lteU  Andros,  one  ot  the 
Bfth-ima  group,  to  relocate  and  study  the  life  habits 
of  the  ftaniingo.  now  extinct  in  Uie  New  World  except 
on  this  one  island.  Members  of  the  expedition  were 
James  A.  Allison,  President  of  the  Miami  Aqu-iriiun 
Association;  Carl  O.  Fisher;  Louis  Agassia  Fuertes, 
.irtist  -and  ornithologist;  Norman  McCllntock,  nat- 
uroJist  and  bird  photographer;  Louis  L.  Mowbray, 
technical  director  of  the  Miami  Aquarlimi;  Charles 
Harrison  Thompson;  Jolm  U.  Levi,  and  John  Oliver 
Iji  Gorce,  associate  editor  of  the  National  Geographic 
Magazine.  The  flamingos  were-  found  and  motion 
pictures  of  them  seciu-cd  for  scientlflc  use,  this  being 
the  Hrst  time  In  nineteen  years  that  they  have  been 
seen  by  white  men.  The  sponge  fishermen  of  the 
island  have  ma-do  great  inroads  on  the  few  remaining 
colony  during  breeding  eea.son  and  the  species  has 
been  pr.ictloally  wiped  out.  Through  the  efforts  of 
the  expedition  with  ilio  Bahama  Government,  the 
government  luis  undertaken  the  birds'  protection, 
and  h.18  also  permitted  the  taking  of  specimens  t<> 
Miiimi  with  the  hope  of  tliolr  being  re-established  iu 
the  United  States  where  they  existed  about  a  hun- 
dred years  ago. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Oil,  bitumen,  and  other  hydrocarbons  liave  beezi 
found  in  the  tjir  sands  of  Alberta,  Canada,  aud  meth- 
ods for  their  profitable  extraction  have  been  worked 
out.  A  member  of  the  department  of  mines  and 
metallurgy  of  tho  University  of  Wisconsin  has  devel- 
oped an  Improved  acid  Bessemer  process  of  steel 
making.  Bjtsic  material  Is  used  to  line  the  converter 
instead  of  the  acid  lining  heretofore  employed.  Dr. 
Zlmmer,  of  Charlottenbiu'g,  has  worked  out  a  process 
for  the  sjnthotic  m;ikiug  of  solid  asphalt.  Dr.  Jaggar, 
of  the  Hawaiian  Volcano  Observatory,  spent  the  year 
collecting  ^■olcauo  gases  for  study.  It  Is  his  belief 
that  when  Kufllcient  samples  have  been  gathered  to 
provide  material  for  quantitative  as  well  as  qualita- 
tive study  it  will  be  possible  to  establish  the  relative 
importance  of  the  various  suspected  sourcas  of  voi- 
eanio  energy.  The  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical 
Research,  already  the  largest  institution  of  its  kind 
in  the  world,  has  i-oceived  an  additional  $10,000,000 
gift  from  Mr.  Rockefeller. 

A  new  oil  bearing  phmt  of  the  lettuce  family — 
iMctitca  Scariola,  var.  Olcifera,  which,  under  pressure, 
yields  about  37  per  cent,  of  edible  oil.  is  being  planted 
widely  In  Egypt  and  the  Soudan.  By  alloying  gallium 
with  cadmium,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards 
lias  been  able  to  reverse  the  vapor  pressure  relation 
e-xistlng  between  cadmium  and  mercury,  with  the  result 
that  a  cadmium  vapor  arc  is  produced,  whoso  spec- 
trum Ls  practically  pure.  Employed  in  lamp  con- 
struction it  gives  a  light  of  great  brilliancy  and  of 
superior  technical  properties.  The  experience  of 
Major  Rudolph  Schroeder,  of  the  United  States  Fly- 
ing Service,  ou  his  famous  altitude  flight  at  Dayton. 
O.,  has  led  to  the  devoiopmoiit  of  a  new  apparatus  for 
heating  oxygen  at  high  altitudes.  A  delicate  ther- 
mostatic interrupter  Ls  employed  in  eomiection  with 
electric  resistance  colls  attached  to  the  oxygen  gen- 
erator. The  apparatus  heats  the  oxygen  as  it  leaves 
the  exhaast  valve  of  the  container  and  keeps  It  warm 
until  It  passes  through  the  dtstrlbuter.  Dr.  J.  O. 
.Arnold,    formerly    professor    of    metnllurgj-    In    the 
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University  ot  Sheffield,  ;iud  also  the  inventor  of  Vana- 
dium steel,  announces  the  Derlcclloii  of  a  new  stud 
which  is  both  cheaper  and  better.  For  the  tungsten 
used  as  an  alloy  in  the  making  of  Vanadium  steel  Dr 
Arnold  substitutes  6  per  cent,  of  molybdenuui.  Al- 
though using  only  one-third  as  much  alioy,  the  re- 
sults arc  about  one-tenth  better  than  those  in  Vana- 
dium steel. 

Dr.  Irving  Langmuir,  of  the  Research  Laboratory 
of  the  General  Electric  Company  has  worked  out  a 
new  theory  of  the  structure  of  matter  which  involves 
new  conceptions  of  force  space,  time  magnelism, 
eOBrgy  and  the  genera!  proverties  of  matter.  He 
urges  that  space  f.nd  time  have  n  structure  analogous 
to  that  of  matter.  Instead  of  otornfi.  ho  proposes  a 
new  smallest  lcno;Fn  partirle  which  ho  call3  ;>.  Quau- 
tel."  This  particle  consists  of  two  parts  one  part 
positive  aud  one  part  ncKfiiive  pvcsciit  evcrvivhere  in 
space,  moving  in  all  directions  with  the  velocity  of 
light,  and  capalile  of  passing  through  matter  At 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Academy  of  Sciences 
Dr.  Langmuir  declared  that  Xhis  new  theory  answers 
to  all  .existing  knowledge  of  matter  and  harmonizes 
with  the  Einstein  Theory  of  Belalivity.  Quantels 
according  to  Dr.  Lamrmuir.  constitute  wliat  has  here- 
tofore beon  known  as  the  ether  of  space,  and  ihrongli 
them  arise  all  the  phenomena  of  light,  eleclricity. 
mass  and  energy. 

ENGIXEERfKti. 

Navy  aeroplanes  co.uioped  with  a  radio  compass 
have  demonstrated  that  it  is  possible  to  locate  other 
planes  ^cccbsfully  regardless  of  weather  condiclona 
or  visibrlity.  Tiie  necessity  of  husbanding  her  coal 
resources  has  lead  the  i'rench  Goverumont  to  plan  for 
the  utilization  of  the  water  power  ot  the  River  Rhone 
It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  number  of  power  statiooa 
between  Comps.  near  Tarascon.  and  Gnni.sslat.  close 
to  the  Swiss  frontier.  ,The  latter  will  be  the  largest 
with  200,000  h.  p.  Other  important  stations  will  be 
near  Lyons,  Valence,  Montelimar  .ind  Moodragoiie 
Dams  and  locks  will  be  built  so  us  to  reduce  to  a 
minimum  interference  with  navigation.  Besides  the 
titilization  of  water  power,  the  project  includes  the 
building  of  irrigation  works,  the  creation  of  river 
ports,  and  the  improvement  of  navigation  generally, 
it  Is  nropused  to  produce  nitrates  from  the  air  in 
Ceatral  Celebes  and  Sumatra,  in  the  Dutch  East 
Indies.  A  survey  ot  the  water  power  available  Indi- 
cates that  there  is  a  mlUlon  horse-power  awaiting 
ittillzation. 

The  Board  of  Water  Supply  of  Nev/  York  City  is 
now  engaged  In  the  prelimloarifts  of  the  work  of  im- 
pounding the  waters  of  the  Sciioharie  River  and  car- 
rying them,  through,  a  tunnel  eighteen  miles  long 
into  the  Ashokan  Reservoir,  thus  providing  addi- 
tional CatskiU  water  for  the  motiopoiis.  The  State 
of  Illlnios  has  appropriutod  ?20,000,000  for  l  lie  com- 
pletion of  the  canal  with  which  it  is  proposed  to  give 
Lake  Michigan  navigable  connection  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  This  waterway  will  utilize  the  Chi- 
cago Drainage  Canal  between  Chicaeo  and  .lollet. 
It  Is  estimated  that  such  n  carial  will  handle  10.000,000 
toiLS  of  frei.'sht  a  year  at  a  saving  o!  .about  S5  a  ton 
A  Stiito  irrigation  i)roiect  in  the  Columbia  River 
bar.ia  of  Washington  has  been  under  preliminary 
.survey  bv  authority  of  the  Leci.sla'ure  The  project 
includes  3,000  000  acres  of  land  with  a  rainfall  ranging 
from  live  to  ten  inches  a  year.  It  Is  estimated  that 
the  Increase  in  land  values  growina  out  of  the  devel  • 
opment  will  be  S640.000.009.  Work  on  the  Indus- 
trial Canal,  300  feel  wide,  30  feet  deep  and  e  miles 
long,  with  which  New  Orleans  is  cutting  her  water 
distance  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  half,  is  approach- 
ng  completion. 

A  noiseless  guu  consisting  of  a  rotating  barrel, 
motor  driven  and  firing  a  shot  at  every  revolution 
giving  it  a  maximum  of  11  000  shots  a  minute  was 
tested  by  the  Government.  Centrifugal  force  in- 
stead ot  high  explosives  is  used  as  a  propcllaut.  Gen, 
George  O.  Siiuier  anounced  at  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  the  perfection  of  his 
wired  wireless  system,  which  permits  the  transmission 
of  as  many  as  40  distinct  messages  over  one  wire  at  a 
time. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

NORTH  America. — The  Katmai  Expeditions  ot 
the  National  Geographic  Society,  under  the  leader- 
•^hip  01  Robert  F.  Grlgcs.  discovered  a  spacious  liaven 
named  Geographic  Harbor  in  an  area  shown  by  the 
last,  previous  chari  it."  dry  land,  which  will  permit  easy 


access  to  the  New  Kulmal  National  Monument  with 
its  remarkable  \  alloy  of  Ten  Thousand  Smokes,  Id 
the  country  north  of  the  park  they  discovered  Lake 
Grosvenor,  Lake  Coville,  I>ake  Brooks,  and  Lake 
Grant  four  large  and  very  beautiful  bodies  of  water 
ranging  from  three  to  thirty  miles  in  length.  The 
Salton  Sea,  in  the  Imperial  Valley,  California,  is 
gradually  drvlng  up.  It  lies  169  feet  below  sea  level. 
In  the  centre  of  the  California  date  region.  Accord- 
ing to  geologists,  the  sea  has  changed  from  sea  to 
de.sert  and  from  desert  to  sea  fifty  times  or  more 
within  geologic  history. 

There  was  created  at  Vv'ashington  under  order  of 
President  vril.son  a  Board  ot  Surveys  and  Maps, 
whose  tasU  Is  to  co-ordinate  all  the  map  services  of 
the  nation.  The  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  issued  a  new  outline  baie  map  of  the  United 
States  on  the  Lambert  zenithal.  e<iual-area  orojec- 
tiou.  with  H  scale  of  1:7.600,000.  besides  it.s  pro])- 
ert.v  of  equal  area,  this  orojc-ctiou  is  said  to  have 
smaller  errors  ot  scale  and  direction  than  the  poly- 
conic  projection  maps  so  frequently  iLied. 

Eartliciui.ker;  were  numerou.'i  in  the  North  American 
area  during  the  twelve  mouths  ending  Oct.  1  when 
this  teport  closed.  Duilng  1919  there  had  beon  101 
separate  shocks  strong  enough  to  bo  felt.  The  U  nllei! 
States  Weather  Bureau  iio?v  maintains  a  staff  ot  4,500 
earthquake  eoirosiiocdents  in  the  I7aited  States;  the 
Georgetown  University  Suismologiral  Station,  under 
ihe  direction  of  Father  Tondort.  S.  J.,  has  a  linely 
fQUiDped  l.'iboratory  tor  the  record.ation  of  earth 
tremors  and  n  staft  of  correspondents  throughout  the 
world  Juneau.  Aiaslia,  and  vicinity  were  rocluii  by 
0!ie  of  the  heaviest  quakes  iu  years  oii  Dec.  14,  1919. 
The  sliocks  seemed  to  centre  ;ibout  Katmai  Volcano. 
The  area  between  Mexico  City  and  Vera  Cruz  suf- 
fered n  series  of  severe  earthquakes  in  January.  The 
one  occurliig  on  J.an.  3  seenied  to  centre  iu  Mount 
Oriz;;ha.  where  the  Atlantic  lowl.ands  and  the  Mexican 
highlands  meet  Teacele  aud  Cotiztlan,  small  vil- 
lages about  ihiity-five  mile's  from  the  volcano,  were 
vlffi'.ally  destro.\cd.  Business  blocks  aud  chvu-ehes 
in  Orizaba  were  badly  cracked,  while  houses  in  Jalapa 
were  tluown  down.  Later  shocks  burst  .asunder  the 
frrn.al!  CKtinct  volcojio  Cerr o  de  9;i_n  Miguel,  creating  a 
crater  out  of  which  came  smoke  a-slies,  flame  and  a 
lava  stream  the  latter  spreading  over  a  couslderablo 
ai  ea  and  causing  some  two  htmdred  deaths  Mount 
Orizaba  showed  the  eflects  of  the  quake,  a  new  crater 
being  opened  up  thereon.  The  unusual  violence  of 
the  principal  shock  Is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it 
changed  the  course  of  the  River  Sau  Francisco,  rup- 
tured Ihe  water  mains  .at  Vera  Cruz,  and  uprooted 
thousands  oi  trees  In  a  forest  twenty-flve  miles  Irom 
that  city. 

Interesting  results  of  the  George  Huntington  Will- 
lams  Memorial  Expedition  to  South  America,  sent  out 
by  Johns  Hopkins  University  tor  the  purpose  of  Inves- 
tlgating  the  history  of  the  continent  and  of  the  Andes 
Mountains  in  particular,  have  been  made  public  by 
Curator  Edward  W.  Berry,  a  momlxjr  of  the  expedi- 
tion Evidence  was  found  tending  to  prove  that 
Soulh  America  was  connected  with  the  Antarctic 
regions  I  ly  a  mass  ol  land  that  age-s  ago  sunk  below  the 
sea  and  that  tlie  Andes  Mountiiios  were  formed  from 
6,000,000  to  20,000,000  years  latcT  than  many  of  tho 
lock  formations  on  tno  Atlantic  pcabo.ard. 

The  State  of  M!na.s  Gcraes,  Brazil,  was  visited  by  a 
violent  series  of  earthquakes  on  Jan.  31  and  P'eb.  1. 
A  break  in  both  South  American  cables  resulted  from 
two  earthquakes  occurring  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean, 
Examination  of  the  seismographic  records  at  George- 
town University  disclosed  that  both  shocks  were  re- 
corded; the  first  continued  for  35  minutes  with  tho 
centre  of  disturbance  approximately  3,800  miles  from 
Washington. 

More  than  a  hundred  towns  and  villages  were 
badly  damaged  and  some  completely  demolished  in 
the  violent  earthquake  shock  of  h:"pt.  7  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Emilia,  in  the  Apenniue  Mountains  in  west 
Italy.  In  the  town  of  Fivizzano  nearly  all  the  houses 
were  shaken  down  and  432  persoas  were  killed.  Other 
village*'  in  the  vicinity  of  the  famous  Carrara  marble 
quarries  suflered  almost  a.s  severely.  Volcanic  phe- 
nomena at  the  summit  of  Plzzo  d'Ucella,  a  mountain 
about  nine  miles  northeast  of  Spczla,  followed  the 
earthquake.  Enormous  columns  of  thick,  dark 
1  .smoke  arising  from  the  mountain,  assumed  the  char- 
acteristic shape  of  a  huge  umbrella  or  pine  tree,  often 
'  observed  before,  during  eruptions      \t,  the  same  timt 
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proloiind  rumblings  were  heard,  there  being  more 
than  300  subterranean  concussions  on  Sept..  7.  All 
wcUi  and  streama  near  the  mountain  were  Impreg- 
luitcd  with  sulDhur. 

Asia — A  severe  earthquake  occurred  tlirough  the 
Island  ol  Formosa  on  June  5,  damaging  buildings  and 
causing  many  deaths  Several  bundled  persons  were 
killed  and  thousands  made  homeless  by  an  earth- 
QuaKe  which  destroyed  Grakali  and  other  villages 
within  a  radius  of  SiixtJ'  miles  near  Tiflis. 

AFitiCA — A  Rvoup  of  extinct  volcaooes  iu  the 
Bayuda  Desert,  half  way  bclweeu  Merowc  and  Ber- 
ber, havi-  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Chalmers  Mitchell 
In  his  trans-AIvlcan  airplane  flight.  T.  A.  Barns,  the 
explorer,  has  headed  aji  Kotoaiolof^ical  Expedition 
ttirough  the  Belgian  portion  oi  T.inganyika  Territory 
and  the  Eastern  Congo  and  brought  it  to  a  successful 
termination  While  camped  at  i!if.  height  of  10,000 
feet  on  the  Virur.ya  IVJovintain  range,  Mr.  Barus  shot 
a  male  SDecimen  of  tlii  Kivu  gn^-niii  which  weighed 
more  than  460  pounds  and  measiuccl  CI  inches  luound 
the  chest  Col.  .1.  Tihlo  has  announred  that  the 
Tibesti  highlands  arc  an  enormous  trinuKuIar  mass 
twice  the  ,irea  of  Switzeilaiid,  having  summits  more 
than  10,000  l!>et  hii-^h.  EmI  Ku.'si,  ttie  liighcfit  point 
of  the  region,  Is  the  largest  of  a  scriiis  of  extinct  vol- 
canoes 

OCEANICA — Plans  made  by  tlie  Bishop  Museum, 
at  Honolulu,  and  lale  Unlvcr5:ity  Ii;i.vc  been  an- 
Douncod  by  Brof  Herbert  ii..  Grcijory,  director  of  the 
museum,  loi  on  axpodition  into  the  South  Seas,  to 
ascertain  the  origin  of  the  Polynesiau  race,  held  to  be 
one  of  the  two  most  important  unsettled  ethnological 
problems  oi  to-day.  The  iiawailiiLis.  Samoans,  Ta- 
hltians,  Tongaus.  and  Maoris  arc  a  race  belonging  to 
the  Stone  Age,  with  evidence  of  Aryan  origin.  They 
live  on  th^  Pacific  islands  only.  The  appeixrance  of 
the  crater  of  Mount  PCllauea,  Hawaiian  Islands,  was 
completely  changed  lu  December,  l'Ji!»,  by  the  col- 
lapse of  the  extraordinarily  liigh  lava  column.  The 
column  dropped  400  feet,  and  the  pinnacles  and  crags 
which  had  been  part  of  the  volcano  landscape  for 
some  time,  fell  into  the  depths,  while  the  well  known 
fire  lakes  v/ere  turned  into  molten  maelstroms.  A 
tidal  wave  swept  over  the  Frencli  possessions  in 
Oceanica  in  February,  1920.  Tire  losses  were  great 
on  Mahalea  Island. 

Polar — After  two  ye'ars  in  the  ice  in  the  Arctic 
north  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Capt.  Roald  Amundsen 
reached  Nome,  Alaska.  Reprovisioning  there,  he 
set  sail  on  Aug.  8  for  the  vicinity  of  Wrangell  Island 
where  he  expected  to  lock  his  ship  iu  the  Ice,  with 
which  he  proposes  to  drift  He  believes  It  will  ulti- 
mately take  him  acrpss  the  North  Pole,  or  at  least 
close  enough  to  permit  a  dash  to  it.     He  took  with 


him  Svcrdrup,  V.'lstiug  and  Olunkin.  Knud  Ri.- 
mussen.  the  Dani^ih  explorer,  returnee'.  late  In  1911'. 
from  Aniriias.salik,  the  only  settlement  of  any  conse- 
quence on  the  east  coast  of  Greeuiaad.  Part  Eskimo, 
himself,  he  has  visited  every  tribe  and  r^ian  in  Grccu- 
land.  He  devoted  his  time  especially  to  the  study  of 
the  differences  between  tiic  tribes  on  the  western  and 
eastern  coasts.  Au  expedition  to  North  Point,  which 
will  complete  the  Danish  exploration  of  Nortii 
Greenland,  is  being  made  by  Lance  Koch.  Aside 
from  scientific  purposes,  the  object  of  his  expe- 
dition, wnlcli  will  probably  last  aboiil  two  years, 
is  to  secure  Danish  soveretguty  of  all  Greenland. 
The  Brltisii  Imperial  Antarctic  Expedition,  under 
the  lecdor.ship  of  John  L.  Codc,  put  in  the  harbor 
ut  Norfolk  on  Oct.  2.'),  1920,  for  the  purpoFC  of 
coaling  for  its  two-year  trip  to  thu  unki'.own  regioiif 
around  tiio  SoiMh  Polo.  '<'he  party  Icit  Flnpl.inil 
on  Sept.  ilH.  ai;d  from  liorfulk  c-.^pcct  to  so  to  Dets])- 
tion  Island  in  the  ]'"alklam;s.  They  will  then  cm  ' 
bSrk  on  a  smaller  vessel  to  Hope  Bay,  War-di,  Ii 
Sea  and  Grahiira  Land,  from  whence  they  will  explore. 
over  1,200  miles  of  unknown  territory.  The  expedi- 
tion is  equipped  with  air  machines  ar.d  wireU->s'  ai.- 
paratus  with  which  they  c.\pect  to  communicate  wlili 
headquarters  in  London. 

CJEOLOGY. 
A  party  from  the  GeopLysieal  Ifiiioratoiy  of  thd 
Carnegie  Iu.stitution,  co-operating  with  the  Katiu:.! 
Expeditions  of  tlie  National  Georrapbic  Societ>. 
studied  the  volcanic  phenomena  of  >iouut  Katniai 
and  the  Valley  of  Ten  Thousand  Smokes.  The.-" 
studies  have  shown  tha.t  the  iava  as  it  rose  in  tim 
throat  of  the  volcano  had  a  t.emperature  less  thafi 
lOOO'^C;  that  it  did  not  flash  up  in  expliK-lve  form  iro- 
mediately  on  reaching  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but 
that  ii  first  melted  up  a  very  larye  amouiit,  of  the  r.,ck 
of  the  old  mountain — probably  much  moie  than  a 
cubic  mile  of  it — after  which  it  exploded  with  terriiui 
violence.  The  problem  of  accounting  for  the  vas-i, 
accessions  of  energy  necessary  to  carry  out  ob.scrvcd, 
transformations  has  not  yet  been  solved.  Subter- 
ranean outlets  in  Pamolia  Lake,  New  "york,  were  ap- 
parently widened  through  volcanic  action,  resulting 
in  the  draining  of  the  lake  to  such  on  extent  that  tin- 
Forest  Service  undertook  to  close  up  the  outlets  in 
order  to  retain  the  water.  According  to  investiga- 
tions, there  are  32,000,000  tons  of  coal  in  three  sec- 
tions of  Land  at  Lampraan,  Saskatchewan,  Cana,da. 
These  coal  deposits  are  believed  to  be  among  the  best 
<ff  their  kind  in  the  world.  An  abundant  supply  of 
feldspar  and  leucite  found  within  twenty  miles  of 
Denver  in  such  quantity  und  situation  as  to  permit 
of  being  mined  by  benching  in  the  open.  Is  being  used 
as  the  raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of  potash  in 
commercial  quantities  by  electrolj-tic  deoomposltlon- 


HELP    IN    CASE    OF    ACCIDENTS. 

Drowning.  1.  Loosen  clothing,  if  any.  2.  Empty  lungs  of  water  by  laylni?  body  on  its  stomach 
and  lifting  it  by  the  middle  so  that  the  head  hangs  down.  Jerk  the  body  a  few  times.  3.  Pull  tongue 
forward,  using  handkerchief,  or  pin  with  string,  11  necessary.  4.  Imitate  motion  of  respiration  by  alt^^r- 
nately  compressing  and  expanding  the  lower  ribs,  about  twenty  times  a  minute.  Alternately  raising  and 
lowering  the  arms  from  the  sides  up  above  the  head  will  stimulate  the  action  of  the  lungs.  I/et  it  be  done 
gently  but  persistently  5.  Apply  warmth  and  friction  to  extvemitici.  6.  By  holding  tongue  forward, 
closing  the  nostrils,  and  pressing  the  "AdamS  .apple"  bade  (so  as  to  close  entrance  to  stomach),  direct  inflation 
may  be  tried.  Take  a  deep  bieath  and  breathe  it  forcibly  into  the  mouth  of  patient,  compre-^s  the  chest  to 
expel  the  air,  and  repeat  the  operation.  7.  DON'T  GIVE  UP!  People  have  been  saved  after  HOtnts  of 
patient,  vigorous  efiort.  8.  When  breathing  begins,  get  patient  into  a  warm  bed,  give  warm  drinks,  or 
eplrlts  in  teaspoonfuls,  fresh  air,  and  quiet. 

Burns  and  Scalds.  Cover  with  cookin?  soda  and  lay  wet  cloths  over  it.  Wliites  of  eggs  and  olive 
oil,    Olive  oil  or  linseed  oil.  plain,  or  mixed  with  chalk  or  whiting.    SwecC  or  olive  oil  and  llmewater. 

Lightning.    Dash  cold  water  over  a  person  struck. 

Sunstroke.  Loosen  clothing.  Get  patient  into  shade  and  apply  ice-cold  water  to  bead.  Keop  head 
In  elevated  positiou. 

Ma,d  Dog  or  Snake  Bite.  Tie  cord  tight  above  wound.  Suck  the  wound  and  cauterize  with  caustic 
or  white-hot  iron  at  once,  or  cut  out  adjoining  parts  with  a  sharp  knife.  Give  stimulants,  as  whiskey, 
brandy,  etc. 

Stings  of  Venomous  Insects,  etc.     Apply  weak  ammonia,  oil,  salt  water,  or  iodine. 

Fainting.  Place  flat  on  back;  allow  fresh  air,  and  sprinkle  with  water.  Place  head  lower  than  i(!St 
of  body. 

Tests  of  Death.  Hold  mirror  to  mouth.  If  living,  moisture  will  gather.  Push  pin  into  flesh.  It 
dead  the  hole  will  remain,  if  alive  it  will  close  up.  Place  fingers  in  front  of  a  strong  light.  If  allvo,  they  will 
appear  red;  if  dead,  black  or  dark. 
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J>ec.  15 — Tlif  United  States  Supreme  Couvl  uiumi- 
mouflly  uplield  the  National  Problbltlou  Act. 

— An  attempt  was  made  to  bomb  the  Egjiitlan  Pre- 
mier, Yasmif  Walibo,  at  Cairo. 

— The  Freeman's  Journal,  Dublin,  was  suppressed 
by  the  police. 

— Mexican  baudlis  velea.sed  F.  C.  Hugo. 

— H,oyal  Cotton,  J.  K.  Bell  njid  Dr.  3.  II.  Pratt  dicil 
in  ft  feud  over  a  girl,  at  St.  StepUoiis,  S.  C. 

Dec.  16 — Tlie  Youugstown,  O.,  Board  of  Education 
bars  Bhakeepeare's  "Shylock"  from  the  schools. 

—\.  Pledra  was  shot  In  the  ohicc  of  II.  D.  (Curiey) 
brown,  Havana,  Cuba. 

-A  dog  8wam  ashore  with  a  life  line  and  .saved  92 
lives,  at  Martin'.s  Point,  N.  F.,  on  the  suandwl 
H.  S.  Ethle. 

—Boston  voted  to  slice  the  Common  to  widen  two 
streets,  and  on  licenso  of  Hquor,  yes,  2.3,1  M;  no, 
16,101. 

—Bubonic  plague  rases  at  Las  Uo.<ia«.  Argeutinn. 
and  at  Constantinople. 

tjee.  17 — A  $1,000,000  exi)loslou  Killed  1  and  de- 
stroyed 4  buildings  at  the  Unlte<l  State.s  Arsemil, 
Picatlnny,  N.  J. 

— The  State  of  Rhode  Island  sued  in  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  to  void  the  Klghteeuth 
Amendment  and  to  enjoin  Prohibition  enforce- 
ment. 

— Canada  suspends  l«me  o!  money  orders  on  united 
States. 

—The  line-up  of  planets  which  It  has  been  predicted 
might  bring  the  world  to  an  end.  caused  no  dis- 
turbances in  the  orbit  or  elsewhere. 

— $200,000  In  robberies  were  laid  to  crooked  "cops" 
In  Brooklm. 

— The  House  Post  Office  Co-umlttee  ivsked  news- 
paper publiflhers  to  use  10  per  cent  less  paper  for 
5  months. 

•—Reds  rocaptiu-e  Kiev. 

—New  Zealand  has  rejected  ProhibiUou. 

Dec.  18 — After  Feb.  25,  1920,  Japan  ^\ill  let  no 
■•picture  brlde-s"  come  to  United  Stiites.  it  is  an- 
nounced. , 

—At  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  C.  W.  Anderson  and  26 
others  were  convicted  of  violatiuK  the  lisponage 
.\ct  and  were  sentenced  to  prison,  the  terms  rang- 
ing from  3  to  9  years. 

Dec.  19 — An  attempt  wa.")  made  to  ."us-sa-s.-sinate  Vis- 
cotmt  French,  the  Irish  Viceroy,  just  outside  the 
.\Hhtown  Gate,  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin.  Gen. 
French's  military  escort  killed  one  of  the  ambushed 
men;  the  rest  escaped.    A  civilian  was  killed. 

—At  Rouen,  France,  Capt.  Sir  John  Alcock,  pilot 
of  the  Vlckers-Vimy  bomber  which  made  tlie  tlrst 
non-stop  airplane  flight  across  tiic  Atlantic  on 
June  14-15  last,  died  from  Injuries  received  Dee. 
18,  when  hlfl  hydroplane  era-shod  near  Cottevrard, 
Normandy. 

X)ec.  20 — At  Flatbiish  a  burghir  killed  a  m.'iid,  IMlss 
Catliarlue  Dunn,  and  robbed  C.  S.  Cl.avk's  home 
of  SIO.OOO  In  goods. 
-Canada  lifted  the  ban  on  liquor  and  horse  racing, 

and  gave  milltai'y  .annesty. 
-Chicago  tlu'ongs  cheer  Gen.  Pershing. 

--The  S.  8.  Mancbwla  left  Now  York  for  Hamburg — 
first  ship  to  Germany  since  August,  1914. 

-—Congress  adjoiu'ned  to  Jan.  5,  1920. 

— U>uisvllle,  Ky.,  suspends  business  while  citizens 
repledge  loyalty. 

Dec.  21 — The  United  States  transport  Butord,  with 
249  deported  Reds,  Including  3  women,  aboar(i, 
leaves  New  York  for  Russia. 

—Kentucky  starte<l  $24,000,000  in  llQtior  (220  cars, 
with  100  barrels  ine.ifh)  tow.ard  Atlantic  ports,  for 
rt.'iport. 

— Sinn  Fein  sympathizers  smashed  the  Daily  Inde- 
pendent newspaper  plant  at  Dublin. 

— A  mob  killed  a  negro  at  .SmithviUe.  Ga.,  who  was 
on  the  way  to  be  tried  on  a  murder  cliarge. 

— Adam  Shank,  wife  aiul  4  children  were  slain  at 
Cilcrest,  Colo. 

—Gabriel  Porter,  an  Ameriean,  was  sliot  to  death  at 
IHixpam,  Mex.,  by  a  Mexican  official. 

Dec.  22 — Alexiinder  Hmvat.  President  of  the  Kaniias 
District  Unii.ed  MhM<  Workers  of  America,  was 
Jailed  at  Indianapolis  by  Vinleral  Judge  .Anderson 


/or  alleged  violation  of  the  order  to  end  llio  .soft 
coal  strike. 

— The  British  (iovernmeiit  introduced  in  Parlla» 
meat  a  bill  which  provides  for  the  creation  of  two 
L,[>gi.slatureH  in  Ireland,  with  powers  to  create  a 
.single  Irish  Legislature  to  discharge  all  powers  no) 
BpeoUlcAlly  reserved  to  the  Imperial  Parliamant. 

— At  Bad;iiK-st,  Joseph  Czerny  and  13  other  Reds 
wlti-  cxectited  for  e-Kcesses  in  Bcla  Kun's  regime. 

Dim-.  23— Two  Spaniards  beat  A.  J.  Broderick  and 
rtiio  at  tlie  Knickerbocker  Hotel,  Now  York,  and 
were   cjiught. 

--Ilownt,  released,  calLs  oCf  Kau.siis  soft  coal  strike 

— Rear  .\dmlral  AV.  K.  Hlins  ha-s  decllnod  a  Dis- 
linguished  Sei-^icc  medal. 

— British  occupy  Biitimi  .and  Baku, 

— Parliament  iimkew  women  eligible  its  British  Mag- 
istrates. 

—Wall  Street  houses  give  810,000,000  in  Xmas 
boniLScs. 

— iChig  George  prochilms  partial  home  rule  for  India. 

— 'Hie  Newark,  N.  J.,  iCducatlonal  Boiird  bans  "The 
Mercliant  of  Venice." 

— .^viators  Tuchborne  and  Lima  tell  to  death  at 
Riverside,  Calll. 

Dec.  24 — The  Gorman  Government  orders  the  crown 
oti  the  eagle's  coat  of  arms. 

— Seven  were  killed  in  a  Swiss  snowsUde  at  Davos. 

— The  State  Department  cancels,  as  of  Jan.  1,  1920, 
all  licenses  to  stilp  arms  or  munitions  to  Me.>:ico. 

— Tlie  body  of  J.  Stanley  Brown,  bullet-riddled,  was 
fotmd  In  his  auto,  near  Mt.  Clemone,  Mich. 

— VV.  L.  Robort.son,  editor  of  the  Oallatia  (Mo.) 
Democrat,  was  shot  by  City  Clert. 

—Miss  Elizabeth  F.  Griffiths,  17,  was  killed  at  a 
doctoi  '3  office,  at  Louisville,  Ky. 

Dec.  25 — Sbc  convicts  shot  a  guard  and  released  4 
prisoners  at  the  county  jail,  Toledo,  O. 

— At  Amiens,  France,  an  Allied  court  martial  sen- 
tenced the  German  officer  and  ".Steel  King," 
Robert  Roeckling,  Administrator  of  Mines  at 
Karlsruhe,  to  10  years'  confinement,  15  years  of 
exile  and  a  line  of  10,000,000  francs,  upon  ids  con- 
viction on  a  charge  of  organizing  the  pillage  of 
factories  in  Eiwtern  I-Yanco.  It  was  testified  at 
Ids  trial  that  he  collected  machinery  and  other  ma- 
terial from  the  factories  and  blew  It  up  in  Novem- 
ber, 1918.  His  brothers,  Herman  and  Ludwig, 
were  given  similar  senioncea  by  default. 

— .Secretary  of  War  -Baker  revokes  the  sentence  of 
Private  Lawrence  Perimutter  of  New  York,  con- 
\icted  of  treason  while  a  prisoner  of  war  In  Ger- 
many. 

— The  Nebraska  Supreme  Court  upholds  the  law 
forbidding  teaching  foreign  languages  in  the 
schools. 

— The  New  York  \io\Ux  broke  the  "aiuiesty  walk 
on  Fifth  Avenue. 

Dec.  20 — TWrty-thrce  died  of  wood  alcohol  whiskey, 
said  to  been  made  in  the  Bronx.  The  victims  lived 
at  Holyoke  and  Chicopeo  Falls,  Mass.;  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  Chicago  and  New  York.  In  1919 
there  were  over  50  deaths  in  New  Vork  City  from 
wood  alcohol. 

— fingliah  daily  p.apers  take  a  2-day  holiday. 

— The  "Bhie  Blrd^  ball  was  held  at  the  Waldorf- 
.\storla.  New  York. 

— Mount  Aso,  Japan,  is  active. 

— The  8.  e.  Dundee  grounded  in  Notre  Dame  Bay. 
N.  v.;  all  aboard  rescued. 

Dec.  27 — Kolciiak  resigned  command  of  AU-Russian 
forces  to  Gen.  SemenoH,  Cossack  leader. 

— On  her  death  hod,  at  Louisville,  Mrs.  SolNledl- 
fer  said  she  killed  her  sister,  Mr.s.  Jidia  Orleans, 
at  Indianapolis,  in  1890. 

— C.  M.  Van  IRunin,  New  York  newspaper  editor, 
died  at  Miami,  Fla. 

— Cliicago  trolley  faras  are  cut  to  0  cents. 

— R.  G.  Swanson,  ox-Chairman  Republican  CMty 
Committee,  was  shot  at  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  28 — Wood  alcohol  deatlis  reached  114:  It  more 
arrests.  —    ,       ,  , 

— At  Dublin  an  officer  of  the  guard  and  another  man 
were  kUlod  In  a  fight  at  Phoenix  Park,  near  the 
Vice  Regal  l..odgo. 

— Floods  sweep  along  the  Rhine. 

— Gov.  Smith's  Fair  Price  Milk  Oommiltee  urges 
State  control  of  mllV. 
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Dec.  28 — The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  grants 

10  to  15  per  cent,  pay  increases,  from  Jan.  1, 1920. 
— At  Tiflls.  Caucasus,   N.   O.   \Vhltebouse  of  New 

York  married  Princess  Tamaru  Bagration  Mouk- 

hransky. 
Dec.  29 — Twenty-flve  were  wounded  in  ii  high-pnces 

riot  at  Havana. 
— Twenty-six  were  killed  in  an  explosion  at  Bel- 
grade. 
—Dr.  (Sir)  William  O-^Ier  died  at  Oxford,  England. 
— The   Lusk    (New    York)    Legislative    Comaiittee 

raided   Red   headquarters   at   Buffalo,    Koche.ster 

and  Utlca;  30  arrests  were  made. 
—Bandits  shoot  a  bank  cashier  and  get  S7,000  at 

Ottawa  Lake.   Mich.;  at  Cleveland  robbers  get 

$75,000  from  a  messenger;  at  Perth  Amboy,  N. 

J.,  850,000  of  platinum  was  stolen. 
Dec.   30 — Barbed  wire  was  put  around  the  Vice 

Regal  Lodge.   Dublin.     The  police  barracks  at 

Lissycasey  were  raided  and  burned. 
—Thought    transference,     'twas     alleged,     helped 

acquit  E.  E.  Brown  of  murder  at  San  Bernardino, 

Calif. 
— A  typewriter  was  used  as  a  masical  instrument  at 

a  London  theatre. 
— Midshipman   Carroll   Joy,   of  Keokulc,   la.,   Was 

fatally   shot  In   a  target   practice   accident  near 

Annapolis,  Md.,  by  a  classmate. 
Dec.  31 — New  York  had  a  "wet"  Now  Year's  Eve. 

Restaurant  patrons  furnished  their  own  "booze" 

or  got  it  free.    Theatres  were  packed,  at  S5.50 

a  seat. 
—Gov.  Smith  of  New  York,  signed  a  resolution  of 

the  State  Civil   Service   Commission   prohibiting 

sex  discrimination  in  civil  serwce  lists. 
— ^ITie    Nationalists   have    carried    the    Aiisti-alian 

elections. 
— The  first  woman  Magistrate  in  England   (Mrs 

Ada  Summers,  Mayore.ss)  took  her  seat  at  Staly- 

bridge,  Cheshire. 
—Mrs.  Kate  Uhl  killed  E.  B.  Pownall,  at  Cumber- 
land, Md. 
— At  Dorpat,   Esthonians  sign  truce  with   So\'iet; 

Russia,  effective  Jan.  3. 

1920 

Jan.  1 — At  Chicago,  Red  raids  yielded  200  prisoners 
to  city  police. 

— C.  J.  Pennocl?.  ornithologist,  who  vanished  from 
Kennett  Sqnare,  Pa.,  May  15,  1913,  has  been 
foimd  in  a  Florida  swamp. 

• — President  Wilson  signed  the  McNary  bill  ex- 
tending the  U.  S.  Sugar  Equalization  Board's 
control  through  1920.  . 

— Brest  closed  as  an  Amex  port.  ' 

Jan.  2 — Federal  agents  gathered  in  2  000  Reds  In 
raids  In  33  cities,  including  Baltimore  Boston] 
Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Donvoi-,  Des  Moines, 
Detroit,  Grand  R.ipids,  Hartford  Indianapolis,! 
Jaclcsonvlile,  Kansas  City.  I^os  .\ni;eles  Louisville,; 

.  Milwaukee,  Newark,  Omaha,  Philadelphia.  Pitt3-| 
burgh,  Portland,  Ore.;  Providence,  San  Francisco. 
Scranton,  Spok.ano^  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  St.  Paul, 
Springfield,  Mass.;  Syracuse.  Toledo.  "Trenton; 
N.  J.;  New  York  City  and  Poi  i.l.ind    Me. 

— TTie  British  have  heavy  lighting  on  the  Indian- 
Afghan  frontier. 

—At  the  Cook  County  jail,  Chicago,  Raffnclo 
Durnago  w.is  hanged  in  sight  of  the  200  pri.sonor.? 
as  a  "warning." 

— Five  were  killed  at  a  D«  Pont  powder  plant  blow- 
up at  Wilmington.  Del. 

— The  U.  S.  began  to  take  the  1920  Ocnsus. 

— Robbers  raid  the  IJmerick.  Ireland    post  ofllce, 

Jan.  3 — Search  Is  made  for  Ambro.%  J.  Small  'hc-iire 
man,  who  sold  his  houses  in  Cr.nada,  put  81,000.- 
000  ui  bank  at  Toronto,  Dec   2    and  vanished. 

— Je.S3  Willard  v.-as  acquitted  of  cord  wood  profiteer- 
ing, at  Kansas  City,  Kan.  ' 

— Gen.  Denikine's  Government  in  Southern  Russia 
has  been  overthrown. 

— King  Alex.,  of  Greece,  broke  his  ;inkle,  jumping 

— Upholding  the  right  of  the  State  to  engage  In 
business  and  industrhil  enterprises  when  they 
serve  the  public  interest,  as  was  held  to  be  the  case 
in  this  instance,  the  Sui)rcme  Court  of  South 
Dakota,  by  4  to  1  has  declate<l.the  Non-Partisan 
League's  industrial  programme  now  in  operation 
constitutional,  and  its  bonds  financing  State 
enterprises  valid. 

— Many  were  killed  by  an  eartliquake  near  Orizaba 
Volcano,    Mex.     Panics   occur   at    Mexico   City, 


Vera  Cruz,  and  other  cities.     1,000  were  killed 
at  Couztlan.  \ 

Jan  4 — The  French  Government  ha«  granted  per- 
mission for  the  lemoval  to  the  United  States  o( 
the  bodies  of  20,000  American  soldiers  burled  In 
France,  in  wmeterlcB  outside  the  zone  of  the 
armies. 

— The  Holland  House,  at  New  York,  closed  for  good 
a.s  a  hotel. 

Jan  u — The  U.  S.  Supreme  C^oart  (5  to  4)  upheld 
the  right  of  <;x>ngress  In  the  (Volstead)  National 
Prohibiti.)n  yVct,  to  limit  to  J4  per  cent,  the 
alcoholic  ccmtciit  of  beer  and  liquor,  the  minority 
held  tlie  law  invaded  StJ,t«'s  rights. 

— At  New  York,  .•unong  those  sent  to  Ellis  lisland  on 
deportation  warranto,  wius  Gregory  Welnstelu. 

— Mme.  Galli-Ciirci  got  a  divorce,  at  Cliicago,  IroOi 
L.  C.  Curci. 

— A  photo  copy  of  Viscount  Astor'tf  Will  was  filed 
at  the  New  Y'ork  Surrogate's. 

— The  New  York  garment  strike  was  declared  off. 

— Earl  Bowles  and  P.  J.  Rolle,  American  oil  men, 
were  reported  murdered  nejir  Tamnlco,  Mex. 

Jan  6 — Victor  L.  Berger  was  barred  ^y  police  from 
speaking  In  Jersey  City. 

— Senate  Democrats  otfer  a  tre.aty  c&n\pa-omise. 

— In  Chicago,  in  1919,  there  wero  6,000  burglaries 
and  5,00(  ot,hcr  robberies,  netting  s.9, 700.000;  also 
9,000  larcenies.     Crime  grew  25  per  cent. 

— Rhode  Island  and  Kentucky  ratified  the  Federal 
Suffrage  Amendment. 

Jan.  7 — To  reduce  the  cost  of  living,  oaicials  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employees 
and  Railway  Shop  Laborers  announced  the  pur- 
chase by  the  brotherhood  of  kiiitLlng  and  luidcr- 
wear  companies  In  Ypsllanti,  Mich.,  a  glove  fac- 
tory at  Wllllamston,  Mich.,  and  a  tubing  factory 
in  New  York  State. 

— "lie  NeJ?  i'.'^i'lz  Assembly  rofiised  to  seat  the  d 
SociallfT'    L>,.i,-a".vM>. 

— The  SupPji  o  Court,  Brooklyn,  refused  to  let 
women  bctvc  fs  jurors. 

— G.  C.  Bergdoli,  alleged  Philadelphia  slacker,  w.in 
an-ested  and  sent  to  Governor's  island. 

— All  of  Viscount  Astor'.s  New  York  realty  went  id 
the  second  son,  Capt.  J.  J.  Astor. 

— The  N.  Y.  Court  of  Appeals  upheld  the  leaseHo 
private  persons  to  bottle  Saratoga  Sprlng.s  water 

— The  Reds  h.ivo  executed  ."Admiral  B.^khiineff. 

— Chinese  bandits  seize  for  ran.'^r.rri  Dr.  R.  A.  Sheltori. 
missioniiiy. 

Jan.  8 — President  Wilson  in  letter  to  Jackson  D;i\' 
Dinner,  Washington,  urges  the  people  decide  iln' 
treaty  and  League  of  Nations  Iskuc  at  the  next 
presidential  election.  W.  J.  l^ry.vn  demands  thtil 
the  Democrats  and  Republicans  compromise  on 
reservations  .Tud  pass  thi>  treaty  in  the  Swiatr 
forthwith.  Senator  Lodge,  in  atatomesit,  accepis 
Mr.  Wilson's  cliailenge. 

— Tlie  A  F.  of  L.  forinaHy  called  ofi  the  :-;tecl  strike, 
and  accepted  W.  Z.  Foster's  rcLiignation  as  Sei' 
Treas. 

— After  sleeping  92  days,  Mr.'i.  F.  Traccy  died  :.i 
Oxford.  N.  Y. 

— Hundreds  are  killed  by  the  Me.-s.  volcano,  San 
Miguel,  near  Cordoba. 

—  A  New  York  Stoclc  Exchange  seat  'Wo>;gh  t  §109,000 

—  Edw.  Kneip  was  slain  near  Rochester.  His 
former  fiancee  was  arrested. 

— Mrs.  Llo^■d  George  took  scat  as  the  first  Welsh 
woman  Magistrate. 

— The  Chicago-Omaha  air  mail  line  vi'fis  opened. 

— Count  Pet.ru  Icilled  Coiuite.s.s  Etena  ?.'osl  and  self, 
a  I  Rome. 

— The  Pai\ama  Assembly  ratified  the  Cerman  pea<'o 
treaty. 

— The  Unford,  with  American  A.narciuata  aboard, 
reached  Kiel. 

Jan.  10— Ratifications  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailli-s 
wero  exchanged,  and  peace  between  Germany, 
France,  Great  Uritain  and  the  other  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  with  the  exception  of  tin; 
United  States  became  effective  at  4.i6  P.  N(. 
The  ceremony  took  place  in  the  Clock  Hall,  Paris:, 
at  the  French  Foreign  Ministry.  Previoii.sly 
Baron  Kurt  von  Lersner,  head  of  tlie  German 
mlS.sion,  signed  the  protocol  of  November  1,  pro- 
viding for  reparation  for  the  sinking  of  the  Ger- 
man warships  at  Scapa  Flow,  and  to  insure  the 
carrying  out  of  the  armistice  terms.  The  sign- 
ing of  this  document  took  place  In  the  ofiSce  of  iIk- 
Mlnlfit^r  of  Foreign  A  flairs. 
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Jan.  10 — Tbe  American  Secretary  of  State  notified 
Germany  that  these  two  countries  are  still  bound 
Ijy  the  terms  of  the  armistice. 

— The  House  of  Reprcsoutattves  (328  to  6)  excluded 
Victor  Berger,  re-elected  from  Milwaukee. 

— A  wanderer  at  Lambertville,  N.  J.,  was  Idcntllled 
as  Dr.  J.  L.  Brand,  Worcester,  Mass. 

— Three  Brooklyn  boys  confes.scd  2;')  tires. 

— .\.  H.  ("Gunner")  Dei)cw  lias  been  killed  In  the 
Arizona  hills. 

Jan.  11 — Vera  Cruz  was  shaken  by  a  "(luiiko:  2,000 
were  killed  in  Mexico  by  previous  'Quiike. 

— rive  hundred  persoiis  at  Shiatook,  Okia  ,  fall  ill 
of  dysentery. 

Jan.  12 — The  New  York  A.ssembly  (71  to  33)  re- 
fused to  reinstate  the  u  exchulod  .SocialLsts. 

— The  Oregon  legislature  ratified  the  I'cderal  Suf- 
frage Amendment. 

— The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  held  that  it  had  no  juris- 
diction in  the  action  of  the  New  Jersey  Retnil 
Liquor  Dealers'  Association  to  test  the  constitu- 
tionality of  National  Prohibition  Amendment  and 
enjoin  its  enforcement  in  that  State.  Permission 
to  flic  papers  In  an  orlpinal  procoedins  to  bring 
the  matter  before  the  court  was  denied.  Chief 
Justice  White,  who  handed  down  the  opinion,  said 
a  citizen  could  not  sue  the  State  in  the  Supreme 
Court  without  the  coasont  of  the  State.  New 
Jersey  had  refused  the  permission  soui-'ht  by  the 
li(|uor  association. 

— Pornichia,  a  villace  in  the  Italism  Alps,  has  boeu 
burled  by  an  avaUvnche,  and  many  liavo  been 
killwl. 

— Military  control  of  the  Rhineland  Zone  passed  to  the 
Allied  Hleh  Commission,  under  Tirrard. 

— The  blockade  against" Germany  In  the  Baltic  w^a 
lifted. 

— i^esident  Wilson  Issued  a  cull  for  the  first  mcellnc 
of  the  League  of  Nations  at  Paris  Jan.  IR.- 

— A  Corean  force  takes  a  Jap  post  in  .Siberia. 

— -At  Mineola,  L.  I.,  Mrs.  M.  Warren  Str.iu.ss  pleaded 
guilty  to  killing  Mrs.  Clara  Brand.  She  got  20 
years. 

— Tlif  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  iii)heM  the  7-day  mail 
week  Post  Office  weighing  test. 

Jan.  13 — Forty-two  were  killed,  105  wounded,  by 
Ciovornment  troops  in  a  Communist  attack  at 
)»<-rlin  on  the  KelchstaK.  In  protest  against  tiic 
Exploitation  Law.  which  takes  wider  control  of 
unions  and  speeds  up  production. 

— Ilie  New  York  City  B.ir  Association  (174  to  117) 
condemned  excluding  the  .■)  Socialists  at  Albany 

— The  Ukraine  Insurgents  captured  Odessa. 

— Over  25,000  Dutch  State  employees  struck  for 
more  pay. 

— Tlie  Belgian  Princess  de  Balm-Salni  was  killed 
when  a  tree  blew  over. 

— A  treaty  referendum  vote  was  taken  in  410  Ameri- 
can colleges.  As  originally  submitted,  the  referen- 
dum covered  six  propositions,  and  43, 12/5  t)allots 
111  89  colleges  were  registered  on  this  basis.  Later 
the  referendum  was  limited  to  four  propositions, 
114,0r)3  votes  being  cast  in  311  colleges  on  this 
basis.     For  both  sets  of  proposition.s,  of  1.58,073 

-  ballots  61,491  favored  a  compromise  to  permit 
immediate  ratified! tioii,  48,232  oppostM  fl.ny  reser- 
vation, 27.970  expressed  themselves  for  the  Lodge 
progi'nmme,  13,943  favored  killing  the  treaty  and 
tlic  League,  a.nd  6,449  Avould  nenotiale  a  new 
treaty  with  Germany. 

— Londoners  get  "sleeping  sickness." 

— San  Joaquin,  Mex.,  is  destroyed  by  'quake. 

— At  Montevideo.  Battle  ,v  Ordonez,  twice  President 
of  UruRiiay,  was  wounded  in  the  arm  during  a. 
duel  with  swords  with  Senator  Leoiicl  Agulrrc. 

Jan.  14 — Frank  A.  Munsey  bought  the  New  York 
Honild,  the  Evening  Telegram  and  the  Parts 
I'M  it  ion  of  the  Herald. 

— Italian  troops  quit  Dalmatian  coast. 

Jan.  1.5 — The  World  started  a  Representative  Gov- 
ernment Fund  to  aid  tho  defease  of  the  5  ex- 
cluded Socialist  New  York  Assemblymen. 

— .Spoiled  olives  kill  2  at  New  York 

— At  Paris  the  Peace  Council  handed  terms  to 
Hinigarys  delegates 

— Underwood  and  Hitchcock  tied,  19  to  19,  in  caucus 
for  Democratic  leader  in  Senate. 

— Municipal  elections  In  Ireland  were  won  by  Sinn 
Feiners. 

— The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Ascension 
vestry,  N6w  York,  reported  to  Blahop  Burch,  as 
"highly  unfortunate'  Rector  Grant  s  comparison 


of   the  Mayflower  and   Buford,     The  Bishop   in 
address  says  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  is  loyal. 

— Argentine  Bolshevists  use  sim  glasses  to  burn  wheat 
fields. 

— H.  S.  New  was  found  guUty  of  murder,  2d  degree, 
at  Los  Angeles. 

— J.  L.  Hossel,  Brooklyn  land  dealer,  was  sentenced 
to  BlackwcU's  Island  on  conviction  of  stealing  S2 
from  a  lot  purchaser. 

— U.  S.  Marines  killed  or  wounded  150  Haytlan 
bandits. 

Jan.  ic> — The  Council  of  the  Society  of  Nations  held 
Its  Ilrst  meeting  ax  Paris.  The  ceremony  of 
organization  was  informal.  No  American  delc- 
•  gales  were  i)reseiit.  Leon  Bourgeois  was  chosen 
President,  .Sir  Eric  Dmmmond  .Secretary.  A 
Saar  Hasin  Comml.ssion  was  named. 

--  'rh(!  United  States  Prohibition  Coastitutlonul 
Amendment  t»)ol<  effect  at  midnight. 

- — 'Hie  freight  steamer  Lake^■illc  went  ashore  at  Fire 
Island,   L.  I. 

— Two  mon^  of  the  Delbene  family  at  New  York 
(lied  from  eating  spoiled  olives. 

— Bandits  get  S30,000  fi-om  ft  bank  at  Girard,  Ala. 

—A  wireless  transmitter  at  Cambridge.  England.  e.\- 
plodKl  a  powder  charge;  at  Chelmsford.  35  miles 
awa  v. 

— At  lilg  .Moo.^e  X.  Y..  it  was  47  degrees  below  zero. 
The  St.  La\\T<>nco  was  frozen  over. 

— At  Utica.  3  Socialists.  (•on\ictcd  of  violating 
Espionage  .\ct.  wore  sent  to  prison; 

— Penn.-^jlrania  embargoes  wood  alcohol  from 
Jan.    19. 

— T)je  .Vortli  Dakota  Supreme  Court  (4  to  1)  has  de- 
clarwl  tmconstltutio'nal  the  Anti-Lyijig  Law.  creat- 
ing an  Inquisitorial  committee;  a  law  giving  the 
Governor  iwwer  to  confiscate  under  martial  law 
any  private  property,  and  to  muster  every  able- 
bodie<I  man  into  military  service  to  hold  and 
operate  it.  acts  tying  the  hands  of  insurgent  State 
officials  and  depriving  them  of  approprhitions;  a 
law  creating  a  Stale  Const abul.ary,  and  a  law 
usurping  the  prerogatives  of  the  Attorney  General 
and  conferring  them  on  the  Governor. 

—  llie  Pcjice  Con  f crenel^  agreed  to  let  Russian 
farmers  exchange  grain,  flax,  etc.,  for  clothing, 
medicine,  agricultural  implements,  etc.,  to  be  sent 
from  the  Allied  couraries. 

— The  Peace  Conference  .summoned  Holland  to  yield 
the  ex-Kaiser  for  trial. 

— Count  Arco-Valloy  wa.s  convicted  at  Munich  of 
the  assassination  of  the  Bavarian  Premier,  Kurt 
Eisner.     He  cot  life  imprisonment. 

Jan.  17 — Rear  Admiral  W.  S.  Sims,  in  connection' 
with  a  letter  to  .Secretary  Daniels,  made  public  at 
a  Congress  committee  hearing,  was  quoted  as  .say- 
ing that  a  high  naval  official  s.iid  to  liim  in  March, 
1917,  just  before  Sims  left  for  Europe  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  United  States  Fleet:  "Don't  let 
the  British  pull  the  wool  over  your  eyes  II  is 
noni;  of  our  biLslness  pulling  their  cliestniits  out 
of  the  lire.  We  would  as  .soon  fight  the  British 
as  the  Germans." 

— Tiiree  more  of  the  Delbene  family.  New  York,  die 
from  eating  olives.  Scrum  by  airplane  arrived 
too  late. 

— At  Brookli-n,  Conn  ,  V.  Lipponen,  Finn  farmer, 
killed  4  with  axe,  hanged  liimsclf. 

— One  arrest  marked  the  bone-dry  day  at  New  York; 
?.')00.0()0  in  liquor  for  export  was  seized  at  piers. 

— The  French  Parliament  elected  Paul  Deschanel 
President  of  the  Republic  bj'  734  out  of  889  votes 
ca.st.  '  .    ■• 

— Mrs.  William  Rockefeller  (Almira  Goodsell)  died 
of  heart  failure  at  Jekyl  Island,  Ga.. 

— New  fork's  Mayor  gave  freedom  of  city  to  Eamonn 
De  Valera 

— Chicago  has  a  "flu"  ei)idemic. 

— Soviel  rule  at  the  United  States  Disciplmary 
Barracks  at  Leavenworth.  Kan.,  waa  disclosed  at  a 
trial  of  Inmates    acquitted  of  forgery, 

— At  Brownwood.  Tex.,  H.  J.  Spanell  was  acquitted 
of  murdering  Col.  M.  C.  Butler,  July  20,  1916. 

— The  Buford  landed  Its  American  Reds  at  Hango, 
Finland    and  they  left  for  Russia  by  train. 

—The  27th  Infantry  left  Vladivostok  for  the  United 
States 

Jan  18 — Secretary  Daniels  said  he  did  not  warn 
Sims  of  Britain. 

— ^Poland  and  Switzerland  are  swept  by  "flu." 

— The  German  National  Assembly,  213  to  64,  put 
workmen's  councils  In  Government  control. 
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Jan.  18 — Rassia  abolishes  the  death  penalty. 
—Some  Chicago  labor  unions  start  their  own  shops, 

including  butchers  and  cigarniakers. 
— U.  S.  investigators,  headed  by  Henry  Movgeuthau, 

report  252  Jewish  killing.s  in  Poland  v/ere  due  to 

anti-Semitic  feeling. 
Jan.  19 — New  York  City  has  .500  "(In"  cajses.     (The 

epidemic  lasted  for  weelcs.) 
— Goldman,  Berkman,  and  the  other  Buford  Reds 

enter  Russia,  at  Terijoki. 
• — L.  C.  A.  K.  Martens  testifies  before  Senate  com- 
mittee at  Washington. 
— The  Cedric  takes  some  passengers  from  the  U.  S 

traasport  Powhatan,  disabled  200  miles  oft  Halifax. 
— New  York  Harbor  boatmen  go  on  strike. 
— The  Second  Pan-American  .Financial   Conference 

began  at  Washington. 
Jan.  20 — At  Paris,  the  Supreme  Council  disbanded 

without  settling  tlie  Flume  question. 
—At  Albany,  the  New  York  State  Assembly  Judiciary 

Committee  began  tlio  liearing  of  the  -5  suspended 

Socialist  members. 
— There  are  2,000,000  oases  of  typlius  in  Russia. 
— Mrs.  Dora  Mintz,  aalei.'P  100  days  at  New  Yoi-k. 

was  waked  by  violin  music. 
— The  Alli<!d  troops  occupied  Schleswig. 
—Policeman  H.  Crouse  of  Brooklyn  was  convicted 

of  Sl.5,000  fur  burgl.ary  and  grand  larceny. 
Jan.  21 — The  New  York  Board  of  Estimate  began  a 

traction  inquiry. 
-Albany  greeted  De  Valera. 
— Tlie  Daily  Journal  suspended  at  Corning,    N.  Y. 

—  -At  Cincinnati  the  court  gave  a  divorce  to  the  wife 

of  ex-Mayor  Julius  FleiL^climann  and    ?.25,000  a 
year  alimony. 
-At  Tacoma,  Wm.  Randall,  allegea  I.  W.  W.  leader, 
was  found  guilty  of  conspiracy. 

—  Gen.  Seraeuoff  takes  charge  in  Siljeria. 

-A  St.  Louis  policeman  killed  a  bank  robber  and 
saved  the  bank  875,000. 
-Atlanta,  Ga.,  stops  whipping  of  women. 
--The  Turks  began  siege  of  Marash. 
Jan.  22 — The  disabled   Powhatan's  passeuger.s  were 
transferred  to  the  Northern  Pacific. 
-Ailjany  gets  7-cent  car  fare. 
—Several  members  of  the  Camden,   N.  J.    School 
Board  resign,  following  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
C  T.  Branch,  colored,  as  a  menil><>r. 
— Prisoners  wlio  will  not  work  are  put  in    'standing 
oells"  at  the  military  prison   San  Francisco. 

—  \V.  A.  Knelish  and  J.  H  O  Brien.  Boston  wool  men, 
have  paid  the  United  States  §1,600,000  in  settle- 
ment of  income  tax  claims. 

— The  World  reveals  Bernstorff's  peace  efforts  at 
Wasliington,  1916-1^ 

Jan.  23 — Holland  refused  to  surrender  the  cx-Kaiser 
t6  tlie  Allies. 

— W.  H.  Moffit,  fugitive  New  York  really  man,  was 
arrested  at  San  .lose,  Cal. 

•  -At  New  York  Harper  &  Bros,,  publishers,  and 
Clinton  Tyler  Brainard  pres  and  treas.  of  that 
company  and  sec.  of  the  Extraordinary  Grand 
Jury  were  convicted  in  the  Court  of  Specfal  Sessions 

,.   of  violating  section  U-il  of  the  Penal  Code  in  pub- 
lishing and  distributing  obscene  literature. 
-The  Duchess  of  Westminster,  divorcee,  was  married 
to  Capt.  J.  F  Lewis. 

-Graham  Rice,  broker,  was  convicted  at  New  York 
of  grand  larceny,  sentence  3  .vears. 
-Tlie  River  Sliannon  has  overflowed  and  many  vil- 
lages, notably  Athlone    have  been  flooded;  cattle 
drowned. 

Jan.  24 — T»c  Communist  Party  of  America  was  held 
by  Secretary  VVllson  of  the  Labor  Department 
to  bo  "a  revolutionary  party'  within  the  meaning 
of  tbe  statutes  providing  for  deportation  of  aliens 
who  afniiate  with  such  organizations 

— ^At  Parts,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  bans  tho 
fo.x-trot  and  other  such  dances 

— General  strikes  began  In  Italy. 

— Martha  Stanford,  for  76  of  her  85  years  an  alms- 
house Inmate  died  at  Georgetown.  Del.  She 
wa,s  blind." 

— The  American  S.  S.  Marue.  oil  laden,  took  fire  at 
Cristobal,  Panama,  and  was  t^unk  by  submarine 
gunfire. 

Jan.  25 — Willie  Lewla.  ex-boxer,  was  shot  at  New 
York 

Jan.  2rv— Matthias  Erzberger,  German  Minister  of 
Finance,  was  shot  and  wounded  at  Berlin  by 
Otwlg  von  Hlrschfeld,  student  and  ex-cadet  officer. 


— Four  hundred  KajLsas  mhiers  struck.  In  defiance  of 
the  new  State  Industrial  Court  Law. 

— The  International  Labor  Council  opened  at  Paris; 
the  United  States  was  not  represented. 

— The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  lets  Espionage  Act  coti- 
victlona  stand. 

— New  York  saw  its  last  parade  of  returned  soldiers— 
000  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Force. 

—  Marconi,  at  London,  tells  of  'undocipherabie" 
wireless  signals  or  sounds  noted  by  operator.s  And 
which  may  come  from  far  otitsldo  the  earth. 

— Mfty  tliousjind  garment  workers  at  New  York  kcx 
a  15  per  cent,  wage  increase,  from  Jan.  6. 

— At  the  close  ot  the  evidence  a  Nassau  County 
court  dismissed  the  manslaughter  charges  against 
W.  S.  Monuen,  chief  engineer  of  the  Brooklyn 
Rapid  Transit,  due  to  the  wreck,  Nov.  1,  I'JIH. 
when  97  wore  killed  at  the  Malbone  Tnunel.' 
Brooklyn. 

— 1j  M.  Hamilton,  20,  ffrandson  of  the  late  J.  P 
Morgan,  married  Mrs.  Gregorv  Warren,  32,  in 
Massachusetts. 

Jan.  27 — The  Kansas  coal  strike  ended. 

— The  disabled  transi^ort  Powhatan  reached  Hall- 
fax. 

—The  GoKIman-Berkman-Buford  party  Is  at  PerriH 
grad. 

— Alien  enemies  are  barre<i  from  India  tor  5  yea.'s. 

— Tlie  Wyoming  Lcgisla!tire  ratiiied  the  U.  S  Suf- 
frage Amendment. 

Jan.  28— Tlie  trial  of  U.  S.  Senator  T.  H.  Newberrv 
and  123  others,  charged  with  election  crime.",  was 
begun  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mioh. 

— 180  U.  S.  agents  began  a  dry  round-up  at  New 
York. 

— Tlie  New  York  Court  of  Claims  allowed  the  land- 
owners S997,000  for  tlie  Barge  Canal  Gowanus 
Terminal,  Brooldyn. 

— Admiral  von  Reuter,  tho  chief  officer  of  the  (Jer- 
mau  fleet  at  Scapa  Flow  who  gave  the  order 
for  the  scuttling  ot  the  (Jerman  warships  Ihoro 
last  June,  has  been  set  free  bv  the  British. 

—Two  army  aviators,  Lleuts.  E.  F.  Davis  and 
G.  E.  Grimes,  carrying  a  military  message  from 
Fort  Brown,  Texas,  to  Nogales,  Ariz.,  were  forced 
to  make  a  landing  In  Mexico  thirty  miles  souib  of 
Zapata,  Texas,  and  are  being  held  by  Mexicans. 

Jan.  29 — Gordon  Fawcett  Hamby,  slaver  of  Brooklyn 
bank  officers,  was  electrocuted  at  Sing  Sing. 

— H.  S.  New  was  sentenced  to  10  years  in  prison.  a.l 
Los  Angeles,  for  Wiling  Miss  Freda  Lesser. 

— Lieut.  B.  V.  Eckhout,  a  great-grand.son  of  Capt 
Jacob  Vanderbilt,  was  killed  in  an  aviation  smash 
at  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba. 

— The  Italian  railroad  strike  ends. 

— The  U.  S.  >Steel  Corporation  ajinounced  an  increase, 
of  10  per  cent,  in  the  wages  of  170,000  day  laborers. 
effective  Feb.  1,  from  S4.62  for  a  10-hour  day,  in- 
cluding two  lioiirs  overtime,  to  $5X)S — $24,000,000 
a  year.  ' 

Jan.  30 — Ukrainian  forces  have  taken  (Messa.  The 
Czechs  took  Irkutsk. 

—At  Paris,  Georges  Gaston  Quien,  who  was  sentenced 
last  September  to  die  for  the  betrayal  of  Edith 
Cavell  to  the  Germans,  and  wliose  cafte  was  ap- 
pealed by  his  coimsel,  was  sentenced  to  twenty 
years'  imprisonment  for  giving  Intelligence  to  the 
enemy.  T'le  charge  of  his  betrayal  of  Miss  CaveU 
was  dropped  at  his  second  trial. 

— Hai-per  &  Bros.,  and  C.  T.  Brainard,  the  president, 
were  each  fined  -SI, 000  for  publishing  and  dl'^trlb- 
utlng  the  book  "Madeleine." 

— Jones  &  Laughlln  and  other  steel  lodepeudent.s 
announce  10  per  cent,  wage  Increase. 

— The  Lai|d  and  Labor  League  of  Oregon  was  formed 
at  Salem. 

Jan.  31— Anna  .\lbright,  janitress,  froze  to  death  at. 
New  York  in  zero  weather;  at  Auburn.  N,  Y.,  a 
man  froze.     At  Ava,  N.  Y.,  It  was  42  below  zero. 

—Forums,  licensed  by  Bishop  Burch,  are  agi'eed  on 
for  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  ot  the  A.^cen- 
sion   New  York. 

—Hungary  got  till  Feb.  12  to  sign  AHled  peape  terms. 

*— A  180,00C>-franc  pearl  necklace  vanishes  In  mall 
transit  from  Madrid  to  Paris. 

—At  Geneva  Switzerland,  Prince  CJhrlatophcr  of 
Greece  married  Mrs.  W.  B.  Leeds  of  New  York. 

—John  Brown's  grave  was  included  In  the  sale  ol 
1,200  acres  of  timber  land  near  Lake  Platild,  N.Y. 

— One  hundred  Sinn  Felners  were  arrested  bv  th*- 
British  Government  at  Dublin. 
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Feb.  1 — The  HUasiau  Soviet  Goverument  authorizes 
trade  with  AUlod  countries. 

— Mexico  freed  Uulted  States  Aviators  Davis  and 
Grimes. 

— Capt.  F.  E.  Kindley,  United  States  air  ace,  was 
tilled  by  a  50-foot  fall  near  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

-^Miiyor  Todsend  quit  Flen.sburg.  ScUleswig,  by 
Allied  orders. 

— Strikes  bring  martial  law  at  Havana,  Cuba. 

— The  fYench  Acadeqiy  of  Sciences  has  undertaken 
to  act  as  judge  for  a  prize  of  S20.000  to  be  given  for 
ilie  best  means  of  making  a  sign  to  a  heavenly  body 
and  the  receipt  of  a  reply. 

— Thirty-six  1.  \V.  W.'s  were  found  guilty  of  criminal 
syndicalism  at  Tacoma,  Wash.       ' 

Feb.  2 — Earl  Moore,  an  operative  of  the  U.  S.  Secret 
Service,  shot  and  killed  a  man  known  to  the  New 
York  police  .is  •big"  .McGulness,  on  the  stairway 
of  the  125th  St.  Station  of  the  N.  Y.  Central  Rail- 
road. 

— The  New  Jersey  Senate  ratifled  Woman  Suffrage, 
18  to  2. 

— Alex.  Smith  &  Sons,  carpet  nialccrs,  Yoakers,  gave 
§285,000  in  wotkincn's  bonitse.s. 

— The  legality  of  the  action  of  the  Colorado  Leglsla- 
tui-e  In  ratifying  the  Prohibition  .Amendment  to 
tlie  Constitution  without  submitting  the  question 
to  a  referendum  was  upheld  by  the  State  Supreme 
Court. 

—  The  Allies  warned  Hiuigary  not  to  attempt  to  re- 
store tlie  Hapsburg  dynasty. 

— Panama  Indians  kill  17  in  a  rul)bersettlumeut  raid. 

— 1-icut.  Funck,  Austrian  spy  who  kept  tab  on  the 
"Bii;  Bertha"  shot.s,  was  oxeeut«(l  at  Paris. 

— tisrhonia  and  Soviet  Russia  (londuded  peace. 

— Oae  was  klll(!d  by  soldiers,  others  wounded,  in  a 
rior  at  Limtylck. 

— C;  G.  Cole,  a  banker,  killed  hlirusolf  at  Corning,  N.Y. 

— The  rtrst  passenger  ship  to  sail  from  a  Cierman  port 
to  the  United  States  since  1914  arrived  at  New  York 
— the  American  Line  steamer  Manchuria,  which 
left  Hamburg  Jan.  9,  brought  thirty-nine  pas- 
senjjers,  all  from  Southampton. 

— I.ieuts.  Usher  and  Wolf,  American  Army  aviators, 
flying  from  El  Paso  to  Nosales.  Ariz.,  made 
a  forced  landing  near  Nacozarl,  Mexico,  seventy- 
nine  miles  of  Douglas. 

Feb.  3— The  Allies  ask  Germany  to  surrender  for 
trial  890  Teutons.  Included  in  the  list  are  Dr. 
Theobald  von  Bethmann-liollweg.  former  German-- 
Chancellor;  Enver  Pasha.  Admiral  von  Tirpltz. 
Field  Marshal  von  Hlndenburg,  Gen.  Erich  Luden- 
dorff,  formerly  First  Quartermaster-General;  Field 
Marshal  von  Mackensen,  Crown  JYlnce  Rupprecht 
of  Bavaria,  the  Duke  of  Wurttemberg,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  Princes  and  titled  officers.  Baron  von 
fjcrsner  refused  to  transmit  the  list  to  Berlin. 

— .'^t  Albany.  Miss  Ellen  B.  Chlvers,  a  Brooklyn 
stenographer,  testified  siie  s:iw  Socialist  Assembly- 
man Solomou  spit  on  the  American  flag.  In  1917. 
at  a  Socialist  meeting  in  BrookljTi,  just  after 
the  United  States  entered  the  war.  Solomon  in  u 
statement  denied  the  charge. 

— "Pussy  foot"  W.  E.  Johnson  opened  a  dry  cam- 
paign at  Copenhagen. 

—The  Chari^  Ball  was  hold  at  New  York. 

— "Mossy"  Enright,  head  Chicago  gunman,  was 
assivssinated.      , 

-'-.\nothcr  revolt  m  Honduras  began. 

— The  Texas  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  woman'.s 
primary  suffrage  act 

— Villistaa  kidnapped  J.  E,  Askew,  an  American,  at 
f.a redo,  Tex. 

Feb.  4 — Death  sentences  of  Joseph  Cohen  and  Frank 
I'crrara  of  New  York,  Barnet  BaH  slayers,  were 
commuted  to  life  Imprisonment. 

— Mrs.  W.  F.  Morgan,  jr.,  and  her  2  daughters  were 
burned  to  death  at  New  York. 

— The  Czechs  retake  Irkutsk. 

I'eb.  5 — Sleet,  snow  and  a  40-mile  wind  paralyzed 
traffic  at  New  York.  One  died  at  Manhattan,  ]  at 
Elizabeth,  3  at  Paterson,  1  at  West  New  York.  At 
Rockaway  50  bungalows  and  100  other  buildings 
were  damaged  or  set  adrift,  the  loss  approximating 
•SI, .500,000.  At  Coney  Island  S500,0l)0  damaw 
was  done  in  like  manner.  On  .Staten  laiand 
twenty  small  hoascs  were  driven  oB  their  s'lore 
moorings,  and  similar  occurrences  were  reported 
from  the  Jersey  and  ^Iary^and  coa.st3.  In  New 
York  Harbor  a  record  tide,  ri.slag  8.23  feet,  set 
barges  and  other  small  cVaft  adrift,  submerged  low 
piers  and  bulkheads  and  tied  up  shi!)plng  generally. 


including  coal  barges.  Only  si.x  vessels  came  (ntu 
the  liarl)or  and  only  nine  sailed.  Six  .Sound  steam- 
ers were  ice-bound  off  Execution  Mght,  one  of  them, 
the  Maine,  striking  the  reef  and  being  damaged. 
Railroad  traffic  was  demoralized. 

— Boston  had  12  inches  of  snow  and  many  Mas.sachu- 
setts  coast  towns  were  Isolated.  In  Cape  May  and 
Atlantic  City  damage  was  done  in  much  the 
same  way  as  to  Rockaway.  Atlantic  City  re- 
ported damage  of  S.WO.OOO.  At  U'illoughby  Beach. 
-a  suburb  of  Norfolk,  Va  ,  the  damage  was  esti- 
mated at  §1,000,000.  Philadelphia  was  storm- 
swept  and  there  were  two  accidental  deatlis  there 
as  a  result.     At  Newport  News  heavy  rain,  a  gale 

,    and  a  record  high  tide  did  great  damage. 

— Gov.  Morrow  headecl  a  posse  that  pre\'ented  a  mob 
from  lynching  \\'ill  Lockett,  colored,  jailed  for  as- 
saulting a  10-yoar  old  white  girl  at  l,exlngtoti,  Ky. 

— .^t  Montpelier,  Vl.,  former  Gov.' Horace  F.  Graham 
was  found  guilty  by  a  jury  of  larceii.^'  of  State  fund-t 
while  he  was  State  ,\uditt>r  from  1912  to  1917. 
when  he  became  Governor. 

— At  New  York,  cx-.\ssembl.vman  Beuj.  Gitlow  was 
convicted  of  criminal  anarchy   ' 

— Difficulties  in  the  Swedish  law  iuuounting  to  virtual 
prohibition  of  foreign  marriage.s  cau.sed  Donald 
Ingram,  American  Consul  at  Gothenl)urg,  and  .Miss 
Ingeborg  Alvomist,  a  Swedish  girl,  to  be  married 
tlu-ee  miles  off  the  coast  of  Sweden  on  tlie  -\mericau 
steamer  St.  Augustln. 

Feb.  0 — The  Old  Dominion  stc.Tmer  Princess  .\nne. 
.With  32  passengers  ijnd  a  crew  of  72  grounded, 
nortli  bound,  off  Rockaway  Point.  L.  I.:  all 
were  rescued.  0^•er  2  inches- more  snow  fell  at 
New  York,  and  truffle  paralysis  continued.  Five 
died  from  storm.  Mayor  Hylan  issued  a  proclama- 
tion calling  for  a  ce-ssatlon  of  transportation  of  all 
except  coal,  foodstuffs,  milk  and  newspapers,  till 
next  Tuesday  morning. 

— A  safe  of  Oeering  &  Deerlng,  lawvers,  wius  robbed 
of  $90,000  In  stocks,  on  lower  Broadway,  N.  Y, 

— The  French  Parliament  adopted  daylight  sav- 
ing, effective  Feb.  1,'),  midniglit. 

— Attorney  CJoneral  Newton  of  New  York  State  told 
the  U.  S.  House  Judiciary  Comnill  tee  that  between 
300,000  and  .500,000  people  in  New  York  City  belong 
to  radical  organizations  which  advocate  overthrow 
of  the  Go\ernment,  and  that  from  70  to  SO  head- 
quarters are  maintained  there. 

— ^At  Manila  damage  of  -Sl.OOD.OOO  was  caiweil  when 
fire  destroyed  half  the  buildings  of  tlie  Philippine 
Carnival  Exposition  and  the  exhibits  tney  con- 
tained. Thousands  of  visitors  l)e('amc  excited 
when  the  fire  started  and  It)  persons  were  injured. 
Federal  trooi)s  assisted  in  r?sforing  order  and  are 
x;redited  with  having  saved  hundreds  of  lives. 

— Capt.  Karl  W.  Detzer  was  actjultted  by  a  coiirt- 
martial,  at  Governor's  Island,  of  alleged  cruellies 
to  soldiers  In  France. 

— Miss  Mary  .A.  Fairchild,  J;imiiica,  L.  I.,  .school 
principal,  married  H.  C.  Hopiie,  wlio.  on  her  plea, 
was  freed  from  Sing  Sing. 

Feb.  7  -.\dialral  Kolcliak  was  executed  by  Keds  at 
Irl-aUsk.  also^M    Peiiellayeff 

— The  Poles  oiieii  parleys  with  Soviet  Itiissiii.  The 
Allied  missions  In  .Siberia  have  been  caiiluied  by 
the  Bolsheviki,  who  advance  in  the  i'aui:asus 

— :The  Nevada  Legislature  ratified  Federal  woman 
suffrage. 

— Mrs.  Kate  UliI  was  acquitted  of  murdering  K.  1$. 
Pownall  at  Cumberland,  Md. 

— Five  have  diefl  at  Memphis.  Ten;l.,  f  rorii  eat  ing  ripe 
olives.     Recently  14  died  at  Detroit.      ,, 

— John  Hurlburt.  a  New  YoVk  Stat«re\ecunoner.  was 
threatened  with  lynching,  and  left  Lincoln,  NTeb.. 
where  he  went  to  hang  2  convicts.  Then  the  Gov- 
enor  reprieved  the  convicts.  The  anti-hauglng 
crusade  was  run  by  women 

Feb.  S — The  demand  on  Berlin,  by  wire,  for  surrender 
of  her  870  "war  culprits,"  brought  from  NosUe, 
German  Minister  of  Defense,  a  statement  that 
such  a  surrender  wm  impossible.  He  called  the 
demand  a  "mon.stroslty  without  parallel  In 
history."  The  demand  on  Aastrla  Included  Arch- 
duke Joseph.  Field  Ntarshal  .\rz,  Field  Marshal  von' 
Koevess,  Gen.  Botlorek,  Governor  of  Bosnia; 
.Field  Marshal  von  Boroevlc  and  Count  von  Berch- 
told,  former  Austrian  Foreign  Minister. 

^At.FiilLRlver,  Mass.,  Guy  S.  Splfcer,  of  Baltimore, 
wed  Miss  Emily  Knowlcs,  of  England,  mother  of 
his  married  brother's  child. 

— Clemenceau  Is  at  Cairo  for  an  Egyptian  tour. 
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Feb.  9 — The  U.  S.  Senate  voted,  (53  to  9,  to  revive  the 
peace  treaty  with  Germany.  The  Republican 
bitter-enders  were:  Borah  (Idaho),  Brandegeo 
(Conn.),  France  (Md.),  Gronna  (N.  D),  Knox 
(Pa.),  McOormick  (111.),  Norris  (Neb),  Polndex- 
ter  (Wash.),  and  Sherman  (111.).  Thirty-four 
democrats  and  twenty-nine  Republicans  supported 
the  motion. 

— At  New  York  5  streets  were  cleared  of  snow,  for 
traffic. 

— At  Lexington,  Ky.,  troops  killed  4  and  wounded  17 
of  a  mob  that  sought  to  lynch  Will  Locketti  colored, 
confessed  murderer  of  Geneva  Hardman,  11.  He 
had  Jiiat  been  convloted  and  was  sentenced  to  die 
on  March  11. 

— The  caucus  of  House  Democrats,  106-07,  defied 
President  Wilson,  and  voted  against  compulsory 
military  training. 

— Leo  Julofsy  pleaded  guilty  at  New  York  to  steal- 
ing 8141,000  In  Liberty  l>on(is. 

— The  stranded  Princess  Anne  breaks  in  two  on  the 
bar  off  Rockaway. 

— The  New  Jersey  Le.gislaturc  riUifled  the  Federal 
suffrage  amendment. 

— The  treaty  giving  Spitzbergen  to  Norway  was  signed 
at  Paris.  ;. 

Feb.  10 — When  President  Wilson  was  prostrated  in 
the  Fall  of  1919  wliile  on  his  Western  tour  for  the 
League  of  Nations  he  had,  according  to  a  ataXeraent 
just  now  made  public  by  one  of  his  doctors,  H.  H. 
Young,  of  Johns  Hopkias  University,  "cerebral 
thrombosis  (a  blood  clot  on  the  brain),  which 
affected  his  left  arm  and  leg."  But,  tlie  doctor 
added,  he  is  now  organically  sound  and  at  no  tinnc 
was  his  brain-power  impaired. 

— British  Premier  Lloyd  George  announced  a  complete 
cessation  of  hostilities  toward  Soviet  Russia. 

— The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  re- 
ported tlie  peace  treaty  back  to  the  Senate. 

•—Offering  to  surrender  him.self  for  trial  In  place  of  the 
890  German  war  culprits  demanded  by  the  Entente, 
the  ex-Crown  P>rince  of  Germany  sent  a  cable  to 
President  Wilson. 

— The  Cardinals  at  Rome  ask  more  salary. 

— Villa  has  released  J.  E.  Askew. 

— King  George  opened  the  British  Parliament. 

— The  U.  S.  Court  at  New  York  declared  the  80- 
cent  gas  law  of  1906  confiscatory  and  illegal. 

— The  plebiscite  vote  in  Schleswlg  was  in  favor  of 
Danish  control. 

— Viscount  Astor  took  his  seat  In  the  House  of  Lords. 

— At  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  Lieut.  Harry  D.  Smith  of 
San  Francisco  and  Lieut.  Harry  W.  ^rokaw  of 
Harberton,  Ohio,  were  killed  when  their  planes 
collided  at  an  altitude  of  1,800  feet  during  combat 
practice  and  fell  to  earth. 

Feb.  11 — The  League  of  Nations  opened  Its  first 
business  session  at  London,  Balfour  presiding,     e 

— An  amended  Lodge  reservation  to  Art.  X.  of  th 
League  was  introduced  in  the  Senate. 

— Gaby  Deslys  (Madeleine  Caire)  died  at  Paris  of 
throat  trouble. 

— The  Idaho  Legislature  ratified  the  Federal  Suffrage 
Amendment. 

— Hunter  College,  New  York,  held  its  golden  jubilee. 

— The  first  ,U.  S.-Mexlco  Trade  Conference  opened 
at  Mexico  City. 

— The  Hungarian  Peace  delegation  reached  Paris. 

— The  Lower  House  of  Convocation  of  Canterbury 
has  decided  not  to  allow  women  to  take  a  more 
active  part  In  services  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Feb.  12 — New  Haven  evening  papers  suspend  for  a 
day  on  account  of  printers'  walk-out. 

— The  Arizona  Legislature  ratified  the  Federal  Suf- 
frage Amendment. 

—The  Vlrgtola  Assembly  rejected  (62  to  22)  Federal 
Suflrege. 

— At  Indianapolis,  Ml.sa  Amy  O'Connor,  the  "Irish 
Ro.se,"  wa.s  awarded  SIO.OOO  iu  her  8500,000 
breach  of  promise  suit  against  Allen  Gray,  Evans- 
vllle  banker. 

—The British  Commons,  254  to  60,  defeated  amotion 
to  revise  the  German-Peace  Treaty. 

—One  thousand  police  shovel  snow  at  New  York. 

Feb.  13 — At  President  Wilson's  suggestion,  Robert 
Lansing  resigned  as  Secretary  of  St.nte. 

— The  President  made  a  counter-proposal  to  the 
railway  shopmen, 

— The  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  adjourned 
at  London,  to  March  15,  at  Rome.  Canada  warns 
Britain  the  former  must  have  a  League  vote. 

— Bond  thieves  killed  two  at  San  Francisco. 


— At  Chicago,  the  fifty-first  National  Convention  ol 
the  Woman  Suffragists  adopted  a  resolution  to 
dissolve  the  party. 

— William  Welsh  Adams,  an  American  mining  man, 
was  kidnapped  by  bandits  at  Avalos,  In  the  State 
of  Zacat<;(;as.  He  la  being  held  for  $25,000  ransom. 
l..ater,  tie  was  released. 

Feb.  14 — The  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  ad- 
mitted Sviltzerland  with  guarantees  as  to  her  mili- 
tary neutrality. 

— Daylight  saving  took  effect  in  France,  at  II  P.  M. 

Feb.  15 — The  United  States  warns  Allies  if  ignore<l 
in  .\driatic  settlement. 

— At  Pater.son,  29  Anarchist  Reds  are  seized  by  U.  S. 

— Chas.  MaoVeogh,  jr.,  of  New  York,  college  stu- 
dent, froze  to  deatli  on  Mt.  Monadnocic,  N.  H. 

— The  Socialist  Mayor  of  Brest,  France,  was  removed 
by  the  Government. 

— Dr.  Francis  X.  Dorctmi  states  President  Wilson's 
mind  is  keen;  Dr.  A.  D.  Bevan  tells  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Mr.  Wilson's  brain  will  stay  diseaced  and 
he  should  quit  office. 

— At  New  York  Mayor  Hylan,  with  a  pick,  aided 
police  iu  snow  removal. 

— Preston  TCenyon,  of  New  York,  lawyer,  killed  liiui- 
.self  when  fox  hunting  at  Washington,  Conn. 

— Cardinal  Logue,  Ireland,  condemns  Ulster  i)artition 
in  Home  Rule  bill.  The  Sinn  Fein  bomb  police 
barracks  at  Beilatrain.  They  bombed  ii,  tral:; 
near  Dublin. 

— Plans  for  a  Hudson  vehicular  tube  to  cost  .S2X,- 
669,000  are  filed  at  Albany. 

— The  100th  anniversary  of  Sasan  B.  Anthony's- 
birth  was  generally  observed. 

— Dr.  Jowett,  non-conformist,  pre.'iched  In  Durham 
(England)  cathedral. 

Feb.  1(5 — The  Allies  tell  Germany  she  may  try  her 
o\vn  war  criminals;  they  ask  Holland  to  intern  the 
ex-Kaiser. 

— Mrs.  Kenneth  Cowan-brlngs  suit  to  break  the  will 
of  her  former  husbaiftl,  Harry  S.  Harkness,  of  New 
York,  who  died  Jan.  23.  leaving  his  S25,(i()0,000 
estate  to  his  second  wife.  Mrs  Florence  Stouber 
Gaines  Harkness.  The  first  wife  gat  a  di\'orce  in 
1916  Vind  S-33,000  a  year  alimony. 

— The  pui'chaso  by  the  working  classes  of  silk  stock- 
higs  and  other  "long-desired  luxuries"  Since  the 
war  has  been  an  important  factor  in  boosting  the 
cost  of  living  hi  Massachusetts  92  per  cent,  since 
1914,  according  to  a  report  submitted  to  tl.l;  Legis- 
lature by  Brig.  Gen.  John  H.  Sherburne,  Chairman 
of  the  State  Commission  Investigating  neces.s;u-iesi 
of  life. 

— The  Mor.se  Dry  Dock  and  Repair  Co.,  of  Brooklyn, 
sued  the  New  York  American  for  82,000,001),  and 
Philip  Mansou  for  51,000,000.  alleging  libel. 

— The  Knights  of  Columbus  19th  Charity  Bal!  was 
given  at  New  York. 

— Tho  "flu"  biLsiness  opening  and  closing  schedules 
ended  at  New  York. 

— The  International  Housing  Conference  opens  at 
London. 

Feb.  17 — Chas.  Forater,  New  York,  "dinner  hour 
bvirglar,"  got  three  years  at  Sing  Sing. 

— The  Reds  proclaim  a  republic  in  the  Ukraine. 

— In  Abyssinia  the  British  defeated  the  Mad  Mullah 
with  tanks;  he  escaped. 

— A  woman  took  poison  at  the  altar  of  old  Trinity 
Church,  Broadway,  New  York;  she  recovered. 

— Ex-Premier  Joseph  Calllaux  was  put  on  trial  for 
treason,  before  the  French  Senate. 

— At  London,  W.  K.  VanderbUt's  grandson,  the 
Marquis  of  Blandford,  heir  of  tho  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, married  tho  Hon.  Mary  Cadogan, 
daughter  of  the  late  Viscount  Chelsea  and  r^adv 
Meux. 

— The  S.  S.  Prosper©,  S-wceks  marooned  In  ice. 
reached  St.  John's,  N.  F. 

— The  Maryland  Legislature  rejected  tho  Fwleral 
Suffrage  Amendment  as  illegal  and  as  opposed  to 
the  Constitution  of  that  State. 

Feb.  18 — The  New  York  special  Grand  Jury  filed  with 
the  Governor  charges  against  three  of  District 
Attorney  Swann'«  aids. 

— The  Standard  Oil  Co.,  of  Indiana,  granted  Its  men 
11.11  per  cent.  Increase  of  wages,  agreed  ou  by 
shop  council  of  employees,  in  effect  March  1. 

— France  backs  United  States  In  Adriatic  ultimatum. 
Britain  and  France  have  sent  argumeatatlve  reply 
to  President  Wilson. 

— Canada  restricts  Immigration  from  Europe  to 
farm  laborers  and  domestic  servants. 
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Feb.  18 — At  Chicago,  Mrs  Rose  Pastor  Stokes  was 
released  on  S  10,000  ball  on  a  charge  of  conspiring 
to  overturn  the  UnlUid  States  Government. 

— The  Allies  gave  Germany  until  Anril  10  to  reduce 
Its  army  to  200,000,  and  until  July  10  to  reduce  to 
100,000. 

— Paul  Deschanel  was  inaugurated  President  of 
France. 

— The  W.  R.  Hearst  injunction,  and  U.  S.  Senate 
opposition  halts  proposed  sale  by  U.  S.  Shipping 
Board,  of  ex-German  ships. 

— The  United  States  warship  squadron,  under  Rear 
Admiral  Plunkett.  reached  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Ash  Wednes'iay  ended  the  social  season. 
Kl  New  York  the  Jewish  court  of  arbitration  w,is 
opened  at  the  Criminal  Courts  Building. 

— Wolves  harass  Dulutn,  Minn. 

Feb.  19 — President  Wilson  prepared  for  despatch 
to  the  Allies  a  reaflBrmatlon  of  his  former  state- 
ment that  the  United  Statesadheres  to  the  Adriatic 
settlement  of  December  9,  to  which  the  United 
States  was  a  party. 

—The  unofficial  Republican  State  Convention  met 

"    at  New   York. 

— Grand  Trunk  Railway  stockholders  voted  to  turn 
the  road  over  to  the  Canadian  Government. 

—  The  New  Mexico  Lcfilslaturo  ratified  the  Federal 
Sui/rage  Amendment. 

-C.  Lipschitz,  a  New  York  jewelry  salesman,  was 
convicted,  at  Atlanta.  Oa.,  of  stealing  §50,000  in 
gems,  and  was  sentenced  to  12  months,  on  a  chain- 
gang. 

—At  New  York,  the  Union  I^eaeue  Club  upheld  the 
suspension  of  the  Socialist  Aeserablymen,  and 
urged  deportation  of  dangerous  aliens. 

Feb.  20 — Lenlne  tells  The  World  his  plans  to  put 
Russia  on  its  feet 

■ — Presl  lent  Wilson  tells  Senate  there  never  was 
and  is  no  pact  with  Britain  on  sale  by  United 
wtatos  of  ex-German  ships. 

—  p-^s,  of^ce  cl'.aufleurs  and  others  were  indicted  at 
New  York  on  charges  of  etualiug  8250,000  In 
women's  wear  f-nm  the  parcel  pusi. 

— The  Probation  C>urt  opened  at  New  York. 

—Rear  Admir^il  Robert  E.  Peary,  U.  S.  N.,  retired, 
North  Pole  discoverer,  died  at  vVa3hln„'ton,  JO.  C. 

—At  New  Yok  the  Mayor  proclaimed  Feb.  22-28 
as  Loy.'.lty  Week. 

t^Troops  raided  parts  of  Dublin  with  aid  of  a  tank. 

— At  Hamm3  ij.   lud..  a  Juiy  in   t«f0  mioutos  ac- 

qu  tted    Frank    Pedronl,    naturalized,    who    s'.iot 

dead    Fra^k   Petri  Ii    alien,   who  yeiled   "to  iiell 

with  the  United  States." 

-Gen.  Denikir.e  recaptured  RostoS  from  the  Reds. 

Feb.  21 — vTho  Senate,  45  to  M,  votud  to  adopt 
Loage's  orijdnal  Art.  X.  reservation  to  the  Pence 
i.outy  ma  1  >g  United  States  sole  judge  of  Its 
right  to  Quit  League. 

—Various  New  York  county  officials  are  reveRled 
as  members  of  the  Sun  Navi^'ai-ion  Co.,  whicii 
has  been  trafficking  in  i  ier  loa.ses. 

—The  Unit  d  States  House  of  Representatives,  250 
to  150,  passe  .1  fne  Esci  iCumnJ.  s  R.  R.  bill. 

—At  New  Yo.k  Patr  ilm  m  Hy  laimen  was  shot 
to  death  by  pitty  thieves.  In  tlie  Bronx. 

—-Discovery  at  Teotlhua^an,  27  miles  northeast  of 
Mexico  City,  of  a  third  pyramid  greater  tlian 
those  to  fie  ".Sun  and  Moon,"  whlcIi  liave  long 
puzzled  archaejloststs,  and  rivalliug  those  of 
Egypt,  Is  announced. 

• — Striking  shoemakers  bomb  factories  at  Lisbon 
Portugal. 

—Cardinal  Gibbons  and  all  the  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  in  the  United  States 
Issue  a  pastoral  letter  c  lUng  for  justice  and 
charity  In  settling  labor  disputes,  and  appealing 
for  funds  for  the  Pope. 

—At  Mo'igoraery,  Ala.,  Jssso  Toliver,  a  negro,  who 
was  bitten  two  years  ago  by  a  dog,  developed 
hydrophobia  and  was  shot  and  killed  by  oificcrs 
called  to  3  ibJuc  him  after  he  had  attacked  nurses 
at  a  hospit  1  wh  :re  he  was  being  treajted. 

—The  Amerir-an  Woolen  C->.,  openei  retail  stores 
for  its  empliyecs.  at  LawTence,  Mpss. 

—Prince  ."^ifoiso  of  Braganza,  Du'.^e  of  Oporto, 
brother  of  tlie  late  Klij;  Carl  is  of  Portugal,  and 
husband  of  Mrs.  P'ilip  Van  Valkenburg,  of  New 
York,  died  at  Nay)!  s. 

—Alumni  Day  at  Princ  ton  University  was  observed 
by  the  graduation  of  88  ex-service  men  who  ob- 
tained their  degrees  in  the  first  mid-year  gradua- 


tion In  the  institution's  history  and  by  the  dedi- 
cation of  Memorial  Hall,  commemorative  of  the 
146  Princeton  men  killed  in  war. 

— Virginia  Walker,'  12,  was  assaulted  and  killed  at 
Springfield,  Mass. 

— At  Budapest,  anti-Sociallsta  slew  the  Jewish 
editor  Somozyi  of  the  newspaper  Nepszava  and 
two  of  his  employes,  a  sub-editor  and  a  poet 
named  Adelbert  Vasco. 

Feb.  2'J, — At  Berlin,  Ensign  von  Hirschfeld,  who 
tried  to  kill  Financial  Minister  Erzberger,  was 
sentenced  to  29  months  in  prison. 

— At  Dublin,  Robert  Barton,  Sinn  Fein  member  of 
Parliament  for  East  Whitlow,  who  was  convicted 
on  Feb.  12  on  a  charge  that  at  Shillelagh  last  year 
he  made  threats  against  Viscount  Frencli,  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  Frank  Brooke,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Lord  Lieutonant's  Advisory  Council, 
has  been  sentenced  to  three  years  penal  servitude. 

— At  Providence.  R.  I.,  the  police  found  the  bodiea 
of  Sylvans  Thresher,  a  Jewelry  worker,  his  11-year 
old  daughter  Gladys  and  Miss  Harriet  Mul- 
hoUand  In  the  Thresher  home.  All  three  were 
dead  from  revolver  shots. 

— Burglars  rifled  the  mausoleum  of  Charlottenburg 
Castle.  TTiey  forced  the  lid  and  removed  the 
jewels  from  Queen  Louisa's  coffin,  but  tailed  to 
open  the  other  cofBns.  They  removed  the  gold 
and  silver  and  gilded  crowns  lying  on  the  coffins 
of  Emperor  William  I.,  Empress  Auguste,  Prince 
Albrecht,  and  others. 

Feb.  23 — The  Senate,  47  to  17,  approved  the 
Ciunmins-Esch  R.  R.   bill. 

— One  of  the  eight  olive  trees  in  the  Garden  of  Geth- 
s?mano,  said  to  date  back  to  the  time  of  Christ, 
h.is  fallen  in  a  storm. 

— An  attempt  was  made  to  blow  up  the  constabu- 
lary barracks  in  the  market  town  of  Bully nahlnch. 
County  Down,  but  the  gellgoite  bomb  failed  to  ex- 
plode. The  town  previously  had  been  isolated  by 
cutting  the  telephone  wires  and  blocking  the  roads 
leading  into  it  with  trees 

— At  Eagle  Pass,  Tex.,  Second  Lieut.  Horace  M.  H 
Corey,  of  Fllglit  A,  9.)th  .\ero  .'^qtiadron,  U.  S  A., 
was  Icilled  wlien  his  .i-.-roplane  fell  1,200  feet  after 
bursting  Into  flames 

— Armed  men  are  sent  \o  end  the  'r'am  rebellion"  in 
North  Michigan. 

— Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  has  iastailcd  a  municipal  spank- 
ing machine  in  the  City  Hall.  It  is  used  on  bad 
boys,  etc. 

— The  Boisheviki  have  taken  Nurman.sk. 

— Rear  Admiral  Peary's  body  was  buried  at  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery. 

Feb.  24— Trotzky  tells  The  World  Russia  wants 
peace. 

—The  "rum  rebellion"  in  Northern  Michigan  faded 
into  a  mere  misunderstanding. 

— The  Building  Trades  Council  called  a  strike  at 
New  York. 

— Tiie  President's  reply  to  the  Allied  Premiers  ou 
Flume  was  cabled. 

— On  all  matters  reeardlng  which  the  Socialist  Party 
platform  had  been  made  definite  declarations, 
Waldman  admitted  the  Socialist  members  of  the 
Assembly  were-bound  to  vote  as  a  unit  When  an 
honest  difference  of  opinion  existed,  however,  ho 
maintained,  a  member  could  follow  the  'dictates 
of  his  own  conscience."  He  was  invariably  en- 
abled to  do  this  by  having  his  fellow  Socialists 
agree  to  release  him,  he  said. 

— Mattliias  Erzborper  quil  the  German  Cabinet. 

— At  Trenton.  N  J.,  tlic  House,  by  f<  combination  of 
wet  Republicans  and  Democrats  forced  through  a 
committee  substitute  for  the  Barrett  4  per  cent 
beer  bill  The  now  bill  defines  Intoxicants  for  New 
Jersey  as  3^  i)er  cent  by  volume,  which  is  one- 
tenth  of  1  per  cent  more  than  the  alcoholic  con- 
tent of  the  2  lb  beer  of  wartime  Prohibition  days. 
The  vote  on  the  measure  was  37  to  21. 

— Several  hundred  persons  are  dead  and  thousands 
of  others  are  homeless  as  a  result  of  an  earthquake 
which  destroyed  Makhet,  Grakali  and  other  vil- 
lages within  a  radius  of  60  miles  west  of  Tiflia 
(Transcaucasia).  The  City  of  TItlis  was  shaken 
and  many  buildines  were  severely  damaged. 

• — -Harvard  University  buys  the  "Gold  Coast." 

— Dublin's  curfew  (midnight  to  5  A.  M.)  went  Into 
effect. 

— Chicaso  liad  its  first  non-parHsan  election. 

^Jeanne  Ousset.  weight  Hilb., was  born  at  New  York. 
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Feb.  25 — The  Oklahoma  House,  alter  urgent  wire 
from  President  Wilson,  ratifled,  74  to  14,  the  Fed- 
eral suflrage  amendment. 

—The  President  chose  Balnbridge  Colby,  lawyer,  of 
Kew  York,  as  Secretary  ol  State. 

—A  despatch  from  Warsaw  says  the  report  of  the 
Russian  committee  "of  the  struggle  against  coun- 
ter revolution"  offlcally  announces  the  number  of 
persons  arrested  during  the  past  3  years  as  128,000. 
The  number  of  persons  shot,  says  the  report,  was 
9,641. 

— At  Chicago  Dr.  Anna  Weld  of  Rocktord,  Iir,  and 
Prof.  Leila  And^e^vs  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
were;  admitted  to  membership  hi  the  American 
College  of  PljysiciaTif.,  the  first  women  so  honored 
by  that  body,  which  is  .meeting  with  the  Congress 
on  Internal  Mediciue. 

— G.  S.  Ziaovieit,  hend  of  the  Pctrograd  Government 
and  aid  of  Lenine  and  Trotzky,  told  The  Worid 
Moscow  will  remain  the  revolutionary  centre  of 
the  earth. 

— Eighty  women  are  elected  to  the  Moscow  Soviet, 
which  stays  85  per  cent.  Communistic. 

— The  Korth  Rassia  Cabinet  escaped  frorr.  Arch- 
angel to  Hammorfost. 

— Release  of  Edward  H.  Charette  of  Stoclcton,  Cal., 
and  Dr.  Frederick  L.  Barnum  of  Brooklyn,  mem- 
bers of  tho  American  Red  Cross  Commission  to 
V Siberia,  who  recently  were  captured  by  the  Bol- 
shevlki,  was  reported  from  Vladivostok. 

— The  new  Home  Rule  bill  was  read,  by  title,  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

— Ex-Premier  II.  H.  Aisquitb  was  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment from  Paisley. 

— Hondmas  proclaims  a  state  of  siege. 

— Pogroms  are  reported  from  South  Russia. 

— A  railroad  strike  is  on  in  France  on  the  Paris,  Lyons 
and  Mediterranean  line. 

— The  New  York  Health  Board  bars  glue  from  ice 
cream. 

— Major  A.  V.  Dalrymple  in  charge  of  Federal  I>ro- 
hibltion  enforcement  in  Northern  Michigan,  emp- 
tied in  tho  snow  9  barrels  of  homo-made  red  wme, 
at  Iron  River;  had  a  few  hot  words  with  local 
County  Prosecutor  McDonough;  then  started  for 
Washington,  on  orders.  Thus  ended  the  "rum 
rebellion,"  with  no  bloodshed  at  any  time. 

■—Thirteen  Ohio  Socialists,  including  "iTios.  Hammer- 
schmidt,  got  prison  terms  at  Cincinnati,  in  draft 
cases. 

— The  United  Slates  House  defeated,  89  to  38,  a 
motion  by  Igoe,  Democrat,  Missouri,  to  repeal 
the  (Volstead)  Prohibition  Enforcement  Act. 

— Sales  at  the  fur  auction,  at  New  York,  totalled 
810,600,000  for  the  series.      ^ 

— Miss  Gertrude  Jewett,  a  banker's  dWghter,  killed 
hers^f  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  She  became  a  domes- 
tic to  cure  ncrvoiisness. 

— At  Los  Angeles,  H.  W.  Bowen  killed  Miss  Florence 
Housel,  flred  her  school  and  killed  himself. 

— Canada  embargoes  trading  In  foreign  securities. 

Feb.  26 — The  Pi'esldent's  reply  of  Feb.  24  to  the 
Allied  Premiers'  note  of  Jan.  23,  made  public;  ad- 
heres to  the  Dee.  9.  1919,  proposal  for  Fiume  )in- 
dependence,  and  threatens  to  withdraw  the  Peace 
Treaty.  The  Allied  Premiers,  in  their  note  of  Jan. 
23,  said  Wilson  was  out  of  touch  with  the  Euro- 
pean situation,  and  that  nobody  now  desired  a  free 
Flume. 

— Lincoln  Eyre's  inquiry  in  Russia,  for  The  World, 
shows,  he  saya,  the  So%dets  are  -powerless  to  wage 
war.  owing  to  exhaustion;  that  law  and  order  pre- 
vail, and  that  Russia  is  eager  for  peace.  Lenine 
and  Trotzky,  he  adds,  wield  more  power  than  did 
the  Czar. 

— The  New  York  State  wholesale  grocers  Icilled,  they 
report,  30  ol  31  bills  in  the  legislaturo  opposed  to 
their  interests. 

—The  unofficial  Democratic  New  York  State  Con- 
vention, at  Albany,  declared  against  Federal 
Prohibition,  and  urged  quick  ratification  of  peace 
"without  destructive  reservations." 

—AH  United  States  troops  in  Siberia  have  been  with- 
drawn. 

— Seven  bandits  entered  the  ofBce  of  Dr.  Jonathan 
C.  Day,  former  special  agent  of  navy  food  sales,  on 
Lenox  Avenue,  New  York,  and  backing  Dr.  Day 
and  his  seven  assistants  against  the  wall  at  the 
point  of  automatic  pistols  took  $6,500  he  had  just 
counted. 

-—Mexican  bandits  kUled  Augustus  Morrill  near 
Collma. 


— The  Bolshevik  advance  in  Siberia  continues. 

— The  American  Railway  Express  Co.  signed  a  n.i- 
tlonal  working  agreement  with  the  Order  of  Rail- 
way Expressmen,  first  of  its  kind  in  the  history  of 
American  express  companies.  The  agreement, 
retroactive  to  Feb.  15,  covers  working  conditions, 
hours  of  lat)or  and  rating  of  positions  of  its  em- 
ployees throughout  the  United  States.  The  num- 
ber of  employees  affected  is  75,000  of  the  Order  of 
Railway  Expressmen,  14,000  of  whom  are  in  New 
York  City,  organized  along  the  lines  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railway  Trainmen. 

— Tlie  Emperor  dissolved  the  Japanese  Diet,  owing 
to  vote  on  extension  of  suffrage. 

— Louis  V/aldman,  suspended  Assemblyman,  testi- 
fied at  Albany  he  claimed  exemption  in  »jiie  draft 
"for  con.soieutlotis  reasons."  Solomon  denied  spit- 
ting on  the  flag. 

— In  a  new  peace  in'onosr.l  to  the  Great  Powers, 
Soviet  Russia,  pledges  establishment  of  demo- 
cratic princifiles  in  Russia  and  T.ho  calling  of  ii 
Goiistitullonal  Assembly. 

— Tho  United  States  Senate  readopted  thp  Lodge 
treaty  reservation  on  mandates,  6S  to  4. 

— The  LTnitcd  States  Court,  at  St.  Louis,  fieclrred 
void  the  amcudmcut  to  the  Lever  Food  Control 
Act,  because  it  does  not  provide  for  informing  de- 
fendants (profiteers)  of  the  charge  against  then>. 

Feb.  27 — Major  R.  W.  Schroeder  planed  up  36,020 
feet  at  McCook  field,  Dayton,  O.,  lost  conscioiw- 
ness;  his  machine  dropped  to  within  2,000  feet  ol 
earth;  then  he  regained  consciousness,  and  glided 
(lo'vn  safely,  but  suflered  from  shock,  and  was 
temporarily  blind. 

— B.  M.  Baruch  told  a  Congress  committee  the  peak 
of  high  prices  has  been  reached. 

— The  Allied  Premiers  (Feb.  20)  'nvite  President 
V.'ilson  to  join  them  in  a  formal  proposal  to  the 
Italian  and  Jugo-Slav  Governments  to  negotiate 
an  agreement  on  the  basis  of  withdrawal  of  all 
previous  proposals. 

— Tho  Yukon  Territory  goes  dry. 

— Divorcement  ol  the  packers  from  all  business  not 
directly  related  to  the  packing  of  meat  was  made 
mandatory  throuijh  signatiu-e  by  Chief  Justice 
McCoy  In  the  District  of  Columbia  Supreme  Court 
of  a  decree  filed  by  Attorney  General  Palmer  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  packers.  The  decree,  which 
must  be  carried  out  within  two  years,  affects  87 
corporations  and  49  Individuals,  of  which  Swift 
&  Co.,  Armour  &  Co.,  Morris  &  Co.,  Wilson  &  Co. 
and  the  Cudahy  Co.  are  the  major  members. 

— August  Claesscns,  Socialist  Assemblyman,  testi- 
fied at  Albany  he  voted  against  militia  appropria- 
Tious,  not  knowing  he  was  violating  the  State 
Constitution. 

—  A.t  New  York  tho  wiie  of  D.  G.  Reid,  "tin  plate 
icing,"  got  divorce,  with  §200,000  outright  and 
.■530,000  a  year. 

— The  French  Government  calls  rail  etrlkera  Into  the 
army. 

— The  Oklahoma  Senate  ratifled  the  Federal  Suf- 
frage Amendment,  subject  to  a  State  referendum; 
the  Oklahoma  House  did  the  same  Feb.  28. 

— Four  were  killed,  41  hurt  in  a  race  riot  at  Johannes- 
burg, South  Africa,  mines. 

— Mexican  bandits  killed  Alexander  Frasler,  store- 
keeper, at  Nogales,  Ariz.,  and  woimded  J.  A. 
Frasler. 

Feb.  28 — The  National  Cash  Register  Co.  arranges 
to  split  net  profits  of  1920  with  tho  employees, 
after  deducting  G  per  cent,  interest  on  the  com- 
pany's Investment. 

— The  President  signed  the  Railroad  Bill,  returning 
the  roads  to  private  control  at  12.01  A.  M.,  March 
1,  1920,  etc.  ,  ,    „ 

— A  general  railway  strike. waa  ordered  in  France  l>y 
the  union. 

— American,  Japanese  and  French  oanlcers  lend 
China  87.000,000. 

— Roumanian  troops  retire  from  Hungary. 

— A  strike  closes  Baltimore  ship  yards. 

— At  Macomb,  111.,  Mrs.  Alice  Clugston  and  Dr.  W. 
C.  Alverson  got  prison  terms  for  poisoning  the 
woman's  husband. 

— The  British  Food  Ministry  to  to  continue  5  years 
longer. 

— Earthquake  shocks  broke  both  South  AirT.ean 

— R.  A.  'Corco>-.an,  American,  w.isi  killed  at  TnchM:-:, 
by  a  discharged  Arex'ciin  clerk 
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I'Cb.  29 — Iiali;ui  (iovcrnincnt  forces  boRin  o  Wookaclo 
of  Flume. 

— Lltbuimiaii  troops  revolt  at  Komo;  S.  .1.  HoiTis. 
nn  American,  was  klllccL 

—  R.  Q.  Laws,  72,  of  Loudou,  Hays  at  New  York,  he 
eats  eapwiled  monkey  Klands  and  Ib  young  again. 

— How  more  thiin  5,000  .\rmenlau3  woro  UMissacred 
and  fttrocltk'S  committed  before  the  eyes  of  for- 
EiffTiers  at  Maraah,  In  ClUcia,  and  bow  tlie  French 
troops  were  compelled  to  withdraw  .ificr  20  days 
of  lighting  bv  a  superior  Tvirklwb  force,  is  told  iu  a 
despatcb  received  by  the  United  HtitKvs  Btato  rx>- 
partment  and  made  pubUe. 

—At  BinKiiamton.  N.  Y..  a  Chinese-American  girl 

of  11  years  was  sold,  for  S700,  to  a  Chinese  miin. 

—The    weta    gained    In    Massachusetts    municipal 

■  elections. 

March  1 — The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  waa 
declared  not  to  be  a  tnist  In  restraint  of  trade 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Sherman  act,  in  a  div 
cision  handed  down  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
C;ourt.  the  .)ud«09  p.artlclpatlDg  )j>  the  decision 
dividing  4  to  ». 

— Klglit  of  the  States  to  impose  Income  ta.vc^  on 
iion-resldentfl  pro\'lde<l  they  are  iu  harinonv  with 
those  imposed  on  residents  was  upheld  .and  defined 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  two  de- 
cisions. In  a  case  from  Oklahoma  the  court  held 
that  a  State  unauestionably  had  authority  to  levy 
Income  taxes  against  non-residents  on  Incomes  de- 
rived from  property  within  the  State.  In  a  New 
York  case  the  court  declared  that  such  taxes 
ftealn.st  non-residents  must  not  be  discriminatory. 
The  Oklahoma  Income  Tax  Law  wa-s  su>itaiued 
and  the  New  York  law  was  declared  void  In  so 
far  as  It  denies  to  non-residents  exemptions  which 
are  given  to  New  York  citizens. 

■■-The  New  Jersey  Legislature  paased  a  bill  t«  n\ako 
3.50  per  cent,  beer  leg.al  In  that  State. 

«"iThe  New  York  As.'sembly,  01  to  02.  voiced  to  in- 
vestlcate  Antl-Sa!oon  League  lobbying. 

■—The  Adriatic  parley  w.as  broken  off  at  Ix>ndoii. 

—The  West  Virginia  Senate  rejected  the  tYnloral 
Suffrage  Amendment, 

—Billy  Sund.iy  closed  an  &-week  revlviU  at  Nor- 
folk, Va. 

— The  French  railway  strike  ended;  several  of  the 
leaders  were  arrestetl. 

-The  Hungarian  National  Assembb'  elected  as 
Regent  Admiral  Nicholas  Horthy. 

-Field  Marshal  Halg  ceased  to  be  British  C-ora- 
mander  In  Chief.  "' 

— The  United  States  Court  at  Milwauke<f  upheld 
Wisconsin's  2.6  Per  Cent.  Beer  Law. 

— The  Cape  Cod  Canal  closed,  owing  to  a  dispute 
with  the  United  SUte.s. 

—Jersey  City's  Government  backs  a  rent  Hli-ike  of 
LOOO  tenants. 

— ^The  R.  8.  Bohemian  struck  a  ledge  off  tiallfax;  all 
but  7  were  rescued. 

— C-ommerclal  wireless  was  reopened  on  both  occaiLS. 

— The  United  Btat^  dcllned  tor  Salvador  the 
Monroe  Doctrine. 

— The  United  States  Viuprcme  Court  held  (in  the  case 
of  Sehrader)  tlui  t  resale  price  f  i.\lng  by  a  manufac- 
turer or  maker  Is  in  violaLiou  of  the  Snorman  act. 

■ — The  Democraus  gaiuod  In  Maine  uumicipjil 
elections. 

March  2 — The  United  States  Sc^nate,  58  to  22,  voted 
to  adopt  Lo<ige's  Monroe  Doctrine  reservation 
to  the  German  peace  treaty.  Last  November 
the  reservation  wa.s  adopted,  55  to  ;i4. 

— Gov.  Edwards  (New  Jersey)  signed  the  3.5  Per 
Cent.  Beer  BilL 

— A  majority  of  the  Vermont  towuii  go  "v,-et." 

— The  New  York  Court  ol  AppeaU  .sustalne*!  the 
right  of  the  Federal  Govcrnmeut  to  give  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  the  liceaso  to  bridge  the 
Hudson  at  Castleton. 

— .\merican  dentists  save  Viscount  Grey's  eye.s  by 
treating  his  teeth.     . 

— At  tlie  Newberry  trial  at  Grand  Uaplds  the  court 
<U8mXs3ed  the  Indictments  against  Arciiie  Ander- 
son of  Grand  Rapids,  De  'Witt  Brown  of  Steven- 
son, Edward  J.  Bowman  of  Greenville,  Antonio 
Bushak  of  Menominee,  W.  V.  Caprou  of  Frank- 
fort, George  C.  Carrlgan  of  Lapeer,  Foster  Cam- 
eron of  Atlanta,  Fred  Cronenwett  of  Monroe,  Mell 
B.  Doom  of  North  Branch,  James  Deevey  of 
.Bellahro,  Frank  Ford  of  Kalamazoo,  Frank  GiU- 
nan  of  Maniatlque,  William  T.  Hoauer  of  Romeo, 
Dan  Kenn^^Uy  of  Grand  Kaplds,  K.  Uruoe  I.aiag  of 


Dowagiac  Frank  D.  McKay  of  Grand  Rapiii, 
Carl  D.  Mosier  of  Dowagi.ac.  Fred  M.  Northrup 
of  Lakeview,  Timothy  Ryan  of  Jackson,  Judd  RjTie 
of  WatervUet.  Albert  Taylor  ol  Harbor  Springs, 
John  Wagie^v  of  Cross  Village  and  ClDAide  Vau- 
deiS-can  of  Grand  Haven. 

— Capt.  R.  G.  M.  Paige,  G.  H.  Bryant  and  T,  H. 
Colcord  were  btu-ued  to  deatU  in  sua  airplane  ac- 
cident. Everglades,  Va. 

— The  Gongre.s.s  of  Red  Croas  Societies  Oiwned  at 
Geneva.  ■    - 

— A  naval  bo.ard  of  luciulry  has  given  a  clean  bill  dl 
health  to  Thomas  Mott  Osborne,  former  Warden 
of  Sing  Slug  Prkon,  In  his  conduct  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Prison  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

March  '3 — Preeldeiit  Wilson  bad  his  first  automobile 
ride  in  5  montlw;  Mrs.  Wlison  wa,s  with  him. 

— At  Dublin  a  van  coutalalng  ofhclnl  mall  and  letters 
of  \'iscount  French,  I,ord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
wa«  hold  up  by  armetl  men,  who  carried  oil  aU 
the  mail. 

— SLx  were  killed,  many  hurt,  in  a  rear-end  train 
craflh  on  the  Jersey  Central  at  Ellzabethi>ort. 

— Cluirles  J.  Willis,  civilian  aviator,  was  drowneS 
from  an  army  plane  at  Washington. 

— Ramon  Rodrigne/  and  A.  A.  Herra,  Spanish 
sailors,  who  robbed  and  beat  A.  J,  Broderlck  and 
wife  at  the  Hotel  Knickerbocker,  STew  York,  got 
52  years  6  months  In  prison. 

— At  Reno,  Nev.,  Mary  PlckJord  (Moore)  got  ii 
divorce  from  Owen  Moore. 

— The  West  Virginia  House  ratified  Federal  Suffrages 
but  tho  Senate  reftised. 

— Service  has  been  interrupted  on  the  90-mlle 
Nanchang-Klukiang  Railroad  by  Chinese  who 
have  been  using  trains  to  commit  suicide.  In  one 
week  1 1  killed  themselves  In  this  mamior. 

— Mrs.  Pothuls  SinJt,  a  Socialist,  will  be  the  first 
woman  member  of  the  Upper  House  of  the  Dutch 
Parliament,  ha\'lng  been  elected  by  the  Nortli 
Holland  Pro\inolal  legislature  at  Haarlem. 

— The  American  Consulate  at  Zurich  was  bombed; 
no  one  was  hurt. 

■-—The  court  in  the  Newberry  case  dismissed  15  more 
minor  respondents  as  having  not  been  connected 
by  tho  evidence  with  tho  alleged  conspiracy.  The 
Judge  also  dismissed  Coimt  5  in  the  Indiottnent. 
which  charged  the  buying  of  votes,  but  denied 
the  motions  of  tho  defeiLse  to  disiuLss  Counts  3,  4  and 
6,  or  to  free  the  remaining  85  respondents.  The  15 
respondents  diflmlsscfl  arc:  Christian  Btoeok, 
Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Muskegon;  Albert  F, 
Crawford,  bank  cashier,  Breckenrldge;  Fred  J. 
Derrick,  Menominee;  John  .W  Dunn,  Judge  of 
Probate,  Arenac;  Benjainln  Gero,  Deputy  Game 
Warden,  Manlstiquo;  Alex  C.  Green,  employed  In 
the  State  Capitol,  Alpena;  John  Jones,  Prosecut- 
ing Attorney,  Onton.'igoa;  Daniel  C.  Laughlin, 
Jackson;  William  E.  Lewis,  Hart;  Samuel  Odell, 
member  of  the  State  UtUity  Commission,  Shelby; 
John  C.  Ritteinhouser,  Cheboygan;  James  Swain, 
CoUlwater;  Lcwte  J.  Thompson,  fonuev  Judge  of 
Probate,  Allegan,  and  PaiU  AVoodworth,  Bada.xe. 

— 2.50  per  cent,  beer  was  sold  in  New  Jersey. 

March  '1 — The  State  of  New  Jerse.v,  tlu'ough  its  At- 
torney General,  Thomas  F.  McCran.  filed  in  the 
United  Stiitos  Supreme  Court  Its  suit  seeking  to 
have  the  constitutional  Prohibition  Amendment 
decLored  null  and  void  and  to  prevent  enforcement 
of  the  Volstead  .let. 

— Villa  kidnapped  Joseph  WlU'iams,  an  American, 
m  a  train  hold-up. 

—  Klirust.aea  Nossar,  the  chief  organizer  of  the  first 
Russian  revolution,  has  been  executed  by  order  of 
tlie  Soviet  authorities  became  of  liLs  .authorship 
of  a  pamphlet  entitled  "How  Trotzky  Sold  Rus- 
sia." 

— President  Wilson  for.rarded  nis  reply  to  the  Allied 
Premiers  on  Kliune. 

• — Because  "everybody  lowwa  it  is  not  being  fol- 
IowckI,"  tho  544th  annual  session  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Methodist  Episcopal  Conference  voted  to 
eliminate  the  drastic  pro\'lslon  of  its  Book  of  Dis- 
cipline which  forbids  participation  in  dancing, 
plaj'ing  of  games  of  chance,  attending  theatres, 
horse  races,  circuses  an**  kindred  dlversloia  of 
•'questionable  moral  tendency,"  with  expulsion 
from  the  church  as  tho  penalty  on  conviction.  It 
substitutes  a  clause  asking  for  a  "thoughtful  and 
Instructed  conscience"  In  the  choice  of  amuse- 
ments, avoiding  "such  diversions  us  cannot  be 
iuscmI  In  thtf  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 
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March  4— Tho  United  SUte3  House.  254  to  84, 
upbeld  the  National  Prohibition  Act  aud  voted 
34.500,000  for  its  enforcement. 

— The  United  States,  it  Is  stated.  Is  opposed  to  the 
Allied  plan  to  let  Turliey  stay  in  Europe. 

— $12,000,000  in  bonds  were  stolen  In  the  past  year 
in  the  United  States 

— A  blizzard  reaches  Chicago  from  the  West. 

—At  New  yorK  the  will  of  Mrs.  Glmrles  Spang  was 
declared  void. 

— Vlliistas  lililed  33  in  a  train  raid  near  CarroUtas. 

—The  St.  Paul,  crippled,  reached  Halifax. 

— U.  F.  Pearson  and  J.  E.  Greer,  aviators,  were 
killed  at  Riverside,  Cal,  and  Watkins  Tex. 

March  5 — The  Allied  Premiers  ask  the  United  States 
to  join  iu  urging  Italy  and  Jugo-Slavia  to  settle 
themselves  the  Adriatic  muss. 

-^At  New  Yorlc  Antoinette  Bonner,  32,  "the  Ui«^ 
mond  queen,"  killed  herself  with  poison  when  ar- 
rf-sted,  charged  with  swindling  a  gem  dealer. 

—There  have  been  fatal  food  riots  at  Mimich  and 
Straubiug,  Bavaria. 

•—At  London  the  House  of  Lords  ruled  that  drunlcen- 
ness  is  not  an  excuse  for  crime  by  ordering  that  con- 
viction for  murder  be  restored  iu  the  case  of  Arthur 
Beard,  who  was  coudemued  to  death  for  murdering 
a  13-year-old  girl  iu  Che.slcr.  The  Criminal  Court 
of  Appeal  had  reduced  the  crime  to  ^aansIaug^lter. 

—Mexican  bandits  hold  P.  W.  Summers,  American, 
for  ransom  at  Santa  Lucretla. 

— At  the  Newiiorry  trial  ills  manager,  P.  H.  King, 
testifled  tlie  Senator  did  not  contribute  or  cau.se  to 
Ije  given  any  money  in  the  campaign. 

■ — Rahi  and  wind,  followed  by  snow,  damage  New 
York  aTid  other  Atlantic  cities  and  iujure  shipping; 
melting  snow  causes  floods. 

— Norway  and  Switzerland  approve  the  League  of 
Nations. 

— Holland  again  lefuscs  to  give  up  the  ex-Kalseu, 
but  promi.ses  to  intern  him. 

— .\t  Pittsburgh  C.  F.  and  K.  F.  P.irdaeye  got  prison 
sentences  for  the  Pittsburgh  Life  and  Trust  Co. 
failure. 

March  6 — liaiu,  hall,  sleet,  snow  and  floods  and 
floating  ice  damage  New  York  aud  suburbs. 

— ^The  drug  addict  clinic  at  New  York  closes. 

— At  Chicago  an  express  clerics'  strike  causes  express 
embargo. 

— The  second  National  Industrial  Conference  ended 
at  Wasiiington. 

— Tlie  Squirrel  Inn,  on  the  Bowery,  New  Yoflc,  has 
closed. 

— Four  poison  whiskey  venders  got  prison  terms  at 
Hartford,  Conn.;  there  had  boon  13  alleged  deaths. 

—At  Berlin  the  Adion  Hotel  dining  room  was  the 
scene  of  a  rough  and  tumble  flght  between  Prince 
.loacliim  AH)recht  of  Prussia,  a  cou.sin  of  the  former 
Gorman  Emperor,  aud  his  guests  and  Capts. 
Klein  and  Roughevin  and  iVIme.  Klein,  memljers 
of  the  French  Mission.  ITie  hostilities  were  due 
to  the  French  party  refusing  to  stand  while  the 
orchestra  was  playing  'Doutschland  Ueber  Ailes." 

Mar.  7 — Poles  whip  Reds  who  begin  general  attack  at 
Pripet  marshes. 

— President  Wilson's  note  to  (he  Allied  Premiers,  sent 
Mar.  4,  is  made  public  at  Washington.  He  stands 
by  Dec.  9  agreement,  but  is  willing  Italy  and  Jugo- 
slavia agree  on  boundaries;  lie  insists  Jugo-SIavla 
must  not  Invade  Albania,  and  does  not  accept  Treaty 
of  London  or  any  other  seci'ot  treaty  made  without 
his  knowledge. 

--Noon  masses  are  banned  at  Baltimore. 

-  -Holland  votes  to  join  the  Leagtie  of  Nations. 

— The  steamship  Guilford  was  abandoned  off  Nan- 
tucket ShoaLs,  the  schooner  Eva  B.  Douglass 
was  abandoned  300  miles  oH'  the  Delaware  Capes; 
the  S.  S.  Bratto  wa.s  abandoned  off  Cornwall, 
New  England  trains  are  stalled  In  drifts. 

-:-Elghleeu  tliousaud  Armenians  were  killed  at 
Maiash  during  the  Turkish  siege. 

— Japan  denies  she  bouglit  her  victory  In  1905  over 
Russia. 

—The  Reds  offer  peace  to  Finns. 

— Argentina  held  its  Congress  elections.  The  Reds 
made  gains. 

Mar.  8— At  Columbus,  N.  M.,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Wade 
Dostor.  U.  S.  Medical  Corps,  killed  him,  then  shot 
herself. 

— Salvador  agrees  to  join  the  League  of  Nations. 

— Fortunes  were  lost  in  Wall  St.  throrugh  wrong  ticker 
flashes  on  the  U.  S  Supreme  Court  (Macomber 
ca.se)  decisions  (by  a -vote  of  -5  to  4)  declaring  stock 


dividends  not  incomo  and  therefore  aot  subject 
to  tax. 

— The  U.  S.  Supremo  Court  decided  {Kan.  Olty  So. 
Ry.  case)  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, in  valuing  railroad  property,  must  consider 
the  "preseut  cost  of  condemnation  and  damages  or 
of  purchase  in  excess  of  such  original  coat  or  present, 
value." 

— By  refusal  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  to  review 
the  case.  Federal  Court  decisions  holding  that  tho 
transportation  of  women  from  one  State  to  another 
In  private  automobiles  for  immoral  purposes  comes 
within  the  provisions  of  tho  White  Slave  Act  will 
stand. 

— W.  H.  Anderson  repeated  his  attack  on  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  iu  a  speech  to  Methodist  Episcopal 
ministers  at  New  York,  whereupon  Rooian  Catho- 
lic Archbishop  Hayes  issued  a  public  statement  In 
which  he  said:  "The  Catholic  Church  Is  not  affili- 
ated with  any  political  organization,  local.  State 
or  national;  much  le.s.s  is  the  church  In  conspiracy 
to  contravene,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  law  of  tho 
land." 

— The  U.  S.  Supreme  Coiu't  decided  that  the  bound- 
ary between  \\'isc0D8ln  and  Minnesota  la  the  centre 
line  between  the  shores  of  St.  Louis  River  and 
Upper  and  Lower  St.  Louia  Bays. 

Mar.  9 — The  U.  S.  Senate,  bl  to  20  (of  the  57  there 
wore  17  Democrats)  voted  for  the  treaty  reserva- 
tion by  which  the  United  States  Is  not  bound  by 
auy  League  action  in  which  any  nation  has  more 
votes  than  the  United  States. 

— A  sermon  ends  the  one-week  packers'  employees 
strike  at  Cleveland. 

— At  New  York',  a  tenement  owner  goes  to  prison  for 
15  days  for  failure  to  provide  heat. 

— The  sale  of  141  realty  parcels  owned  by  the  lato 
Henry  Astor,  at  New  York,  fetched  85,159,075. 

— At  St.  Louis,  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
revei^sed  the  verdict  by  which  Mrs.  Rose  Pastor 
Stokes.  New  York  Socialist,  %va8  convicted  in  Kan- 
sas City  in  June,  1918,  of  violating  the  Espionage 
Act,  and  remanded  the  case  for  new  trial.  Mrs. 
Stokes  was  sentenced  to  10  years'  Imprisonment. 
The  reversal  was  based  on  the  charge  given  to  the 
jury  by  Federal  Judge  A.  S.  Van  Valkenburg,  who 
presided  at  the  trial,  and  which  was  declared  preju- 
dicial to  the  defendant.  Mrs.  Stolcoa  was  indicted 
on  charges  that  she  wi'ote  a  comnmnlcatiou  to  a 
Kansas  City  newspaper  denouncing  the  Govern- 
ment as  being  "for  the  profiteers." 

— At  Manila,  pensions  of  SG.OOO  yearly  were  gi-anted 
by  tho  Territorial  Legislature  to  Gen.  F.milio 
Aguinaldo,  loader  of  tlie  Filipino  insurgents  against 
the  Spaniard.s  in  1890,  and  Cayotauo  S.  Arellano, 
formerly  Chief  Justice  of  tho  Supreme  Court  of 
the  PhilippLaes. 

— Mrs.  Ruth  RandaU  killed  Clifford  Bloyer  and  her- 
self at  Chicago. 

— Bandits  kill  Glenn  Shockey,  cashier  of  the  South 
Side  Bank,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  but  get  no  money. 

— The  hard  coal  miners  ask  60-per  cent,  wage  boost, 
6-hour  day,  and  closed  shop. 

— At  London,  Charles  Diamond,  editor  of  the  Catholic 
Herald,  on  acharge  of  inciting  to  the  murder  of 
Viscount  l-rcTOli,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and 
others  in  an  article  iu  his  nev/spaper.  was  found 
guilty.  He  was  .sentenced  to  six  months'  imprison- 
raent. 

— Lloyd  George  told  Commons  tho  West  Indies  will 
not  be  sold  to  United  States. 

— The  hearing  of  the  five  suspended  Socialist  Assem- 
blymen ended,  with  E  R.  Brown'a  summing  up 
for  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

— At  Trenton,  N.  J.,  the  U.  S.  District  Court  upheld 
the  National  Prohibition  Act. 

— Pat  Foley,  American,  was  killed  by  Mexican  ban- 
dits, at  Tampico.  ' 

— Ernest  Fritz,  chauffeur,  Bronx,  was  acquitted  on 
the  charge  of  murdering  Mrs.  Florence  Coyne. 

Mar.  10 — The  W.  Va.  LegLsLature ratifletj  the  Fed.  Suff 
Amendment. 

— At  N.  Y.,  ii  jury  decided  R.  H.  Malnzer's  Va.  ham 
which  a  delicatessen  m.au  sold  him  lor  525,  was 
worth  ?14. 

— Mob  at  Breslau  and  German  troops  at  Brentf^n 
attack  Allied  Military  Commission  members. 

— Germ;i ny  apoiogi^os  for  the  Prince  Joachtai mcid^ -': . 

—The  Rusflisn  f^.viot  again  ask  Polnai  lor  peuc- 

—Villa  treed  Jos.  Williams,  ATneiK;in. 

■^The  U.  ».  '."ourt  itt  Enid,  Okia.,  ilxeri  ivath  bank  of 
the  Red  Kivc-  n«  houndary  betneenOMa.,  and  Teat. 
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Mar.  11 — At  Indialiapolis,  indlctmenta  were  returned 
by  the  I''ederal  Grand  Jury  agalnat  125  coal  operators 
aud  miners,  charging  them  with  conspiracy  to 
violate  the  I<ever  act  by  agreement  to  enhance  the 
price  of  fueL 

— ^Tenants  are  buying  many  office  buildings  and  flat- 
iiouses,  at  N.  Y. 

—TIic  Newbury  defense  ended,  at  Grand  Uapids.  Only 
ioiir  ol  the  eightv-flve  respondents  testilied,  Paul  H. 
King,  CIarenc<3  L.  Slbbcu,  secretary  to  King,  Mark 
T.  McKee,  King's  former  law  partner,  and  George 
S.  r>add  of  Stoekbridge,  Mass. 

— Tlie  Paris  police  form  a  union. 

— Aviators  Maxwell  Ulaucliard,  Chas  Sims,  and  Ken- 
neth Earl  were  killed  near  Miami,  Fla.,  Llout.  Clay- 
ton Stoner,  at  New  Paris,  Xiid. 

— Labor  gained  in  the  So.  African  elections. 

— The  U.  S.  Coal  CommLssion's  majority  urged  25  per- 
<'ent  raise  In  miners  wages:  minority  asked  more. 

— Tlie  British  Trade  Union  Congress,  nearly  1  to  I, 
downed  direct  action  to  nationalize  mines. 

—Milton  Sternfeld.  23.  was  killed  In  a  bo.\ing  bout  at 
■Columbia  University. 
■  — Stewart  McMuIUn,  luterual   Hcvcnue  .\gcnt.  killed 
Harry  Carlton,  at  N.  V. 

-  —Salvador  Joined  the  League  of  Nai  ions. 
—At  Beirut,  8>tUi  was  proi;laimcd  a  Kingdom. 

— \Vm.  Mills,  movie  manager,  Chicago,  was  killed  l>.\'  a 
■'reformed  crook." 

— At  Chicago,  March  11,  Victor  IJerger  and  foiu'  other 
Socialist  leaders,  senteuciMl  on  .Tan.  23  of  la.st  year 
to  serve  twenty-year  seut<.'nees  for  draft  obstruction, 

-  obtained  an  Indefinite  coutinuiince  In  tlieU.  vS. Court 
of  Appeals.  Those  affected  with  Uerger  are  the  Rev. 
Irviu  St.  John  Tucker,  Adolpli  Germer,  J.  Louis 
Engdahl  and-  William  F.  Krase. 

— Will  Lockett,  colored,  was  executed  at  Eddyvllle, 

■   Ky.,  for  slaj-iug  Gene\ieve  Uardmau. 

Mar.  13 — Several  hundred  Japanese  were  massacred 
by  Bolshevists,  at  Nikola ievsk,  Siberia. 

—At  Phlla.,  yeggmen  gassed  a  watchman  and  robbed 
Chestnut  St.,  safes  of  5308,250  in  securities. 

— The  N.  Y.  City  Bd.  of  Estimate  appropriated 
51,110,000  for  200  buses. 

—Constable  Scully  was  shot  at  Glcnm'ire,  County 
Cork.  He  was  the  twenty-sLxth  policeman  murdered 
.since  Jan.  21.   TwosoHiersand  anumber  of  civilians 

.  also  were  killed  by  gangs  in  the  same  \-iciulty. 

—2  cases  of  Riiiuo  Scleroma,  a  rare  Baltic  disease,  are 
at  ft  N.  Y.  Ho.>!pltal. 

Mar.  13 — The  Germitn  Government  under  the  Itcad  of 
Eljert,  Socialist,  was  overthrown  without  bloodshed 
rtt  lierlin,  by  a  mllttarlst  party  headed  by  Dr.  Wolf- 
gang von  Kapp  and  Maj.  Gen.  von  Luett^itz,  The 
Ebert  gov't,  withdrew  to  Drcs^len,  and  has  the  pro- 
claimed support  of  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Baden,  and 
Wurttemburg.  Kapp  was  born  in  Brooklyn  in  1858 
and  Luettwitz's  wife  ia  an  Amer.  (Miss  Gary)  of 
Cleveland.  The  Nat.  Assembly  was  dissolved,  and 
new  elections  ordered. 

—At  Moutesano,  Wa,sh,,  seven  of  the  ten  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World  charged  with  the  murder  of 
Warren  O.  Grmra,  one  of  four  former  soldiers  shot 
during  an  Armistice  Day  parade  at  Centralla,  Wash., 
were  found  guilty  of  second  degree  murder.  They 
were  Brltt,  Sniit'.i,  Ray,  Becker,  James  Mclnerney, 
Bert  Bland.  Eugene  Barnett,  John  Lamb  and  O.  C. 
Bland.  Three  men  were  acquitted — Mike  Sheehan, 
Elmer  Smith  and  Loren  Roberts,  the  latter  on  the 
ground  of  insanity. 

— 7,000  coastwise  pier  workers  strike  at  N.  Y.,  for  SI 
an  hour. 

— 27  Princeton  Seniors  say  they  never  kissed  a  girl. 

— Mex.  troops  rescue  P.  W.  Summers. 

— Hoover  told  in  Congress  Committee  the  Allies  were 
nearly  starved.     Aprll-Scpt.  1917,  by  Ger.  U-boats. 

— 400,000  are  on  strike  in  France. 

Mar.  14 — The  new  Berlin  Gov't,  says  it  will  carry  out 
the  treaty  "So  far  as  its  niltllment  could  be  recon- 

•  died  with  German  honor  and  the  country's  economic 
future."  The  Ebert  forces  called  a  general  strike 
and  put  Berlin  In  darkness.  15  were  killed  in  dis- 
orders at  FranJcfort;  Nationalist  Party  revolts; 
Darnstadt  and  Hamburg  array  against  Kapp; 
Ludendorff  calls  on  the  new  Chancellor;  10  were 
Idlled  at  Lelpsle. 

— The  second  zone  of  Schlcswig,  like  the  first,  voted  to 
stay  In  Germany. 

— Six  t.V\ir>s  are  held  up  In  the  Panama  Caual  by  a 
landslide  at  Oicaracha. 

— W.ar.saw  haa  a  general  strike. 


— At  Norfolk,  Va.,  Mrs.  Annie  R.  Waldron  or  Waldorf, 
twenty-two,  fired  a  bullet  into  her  breast  while  a 
guest  on  board  the  United  States  torpedo  boat  des- 
troyer Haraden. 

— Lieut.  Commander  James  R.  Webb  and  three  mem- 
bers of  his  crew  were  lost  when  the  United  States 
.submarine  H-1  went  aground  at  the  entrance  to 
Magdaleua  Bay,  Lower  California. 

— The  U.  S.  Gov't,  bouglit  the  Speedway  Hospital, 
Chicago. 

Mar.  15— Tlie  U.  S.  Senate,  50  to  24  (16  Dems.  votiiig 
with  the  maj.,  1  Rep.  \vith  the  minority),  accepted 
Lodge's  new  amendment  to  Art.  X  of  the  Treaty 
witli  (ierman>'. 

—  At  Berlin  tin-  Kajip  and  Ebert  regimes  begin  negotia- 
tions for  a  compromise. 

— Maine  celebrates  her  lOOtli  birthday. 

— At  Beirut,  Kmlr  FcLsal  was  procluhucd  King  of  SyTiii. 

— C'hincse  bandits  free  Dr.  A.  L.  .Shelton. 

— TheU.  S.  State  Dept.,  is  headlci.g,  pending  confu'ma- 
tion  of  B.  Colby. 

— Congres,s  grants  Uoiu-  to  Europe's  starvhig. 

Mar.  16 — •Berlin's  food  supplies  are  cut  ofl;  there  Is  no 
money  for  Ivapp's  trooiis;  Hindcnburg  advises  him 
to  resign  iuid  urges  i:iKTt  to  call  new  elections;  Kapp 
ilorretvs  death  to  .strike  loaders;  troops  kill  m.iny  at 
f-cipsic;  7  Wiled  at  Dortmund.  Democrats  and 
Centrists  form  a  new  gov't,  at  Munich. 

— Roimiania  treats  with  Red  Rassia. 

— .Ships  pass  the  sUd*^  in  the  Panama  (anal. 

— The  Prince  of  \^'aIes  left  London  for  Australia. 

— Holland  limits  Wul  HoheuzoUcru  to  the  Pro\iuce  of 
Utrecht. 

— The  British,  with  tew  fatalities,  occupied  Constan- 
tinople. 

— Paterson,  N.  J.,  bars  "shadow"  dauc(;s  and  "shim- 
mies." 

—The  N.  V.  State  Court  of  Appeals  upheld  the  con- 

'  vlction  of  Joseph  slionk  and  Wm.  Glasser  on  a 
chargeof  leiUjingN.  Y.CUyhouaes,  1916,  todls.soIut« 
women. 

—\t  X.  Y.,  the  Sup.  Ct.  upholds  the  N.  Y.  ttya.  Co., 
in  its  2-cent  transfer  charge. 

Mar.  17— Chancellor  Kapp  has  resigned  at  Berlin: 
Gen.  von  Luettwita  and  the  rest  also  have  quit; 
the  Spartacans  hoisted  the  red  flag  and  deposed  the 
Mayors  at  Halle,  Westphalia  an,d  Olillgs,  Rhenish 
PriLssia,  but  that  British  troops  restored  order  and 
reinst.ited  the  Mayors.  There  has  been  lighting  at 
Es.sen,  Dortmund,  Leipsic,  ^Lanuheim,  Frankfort. 
Brunswick,  Gera,  and  other  places.  The  Nat. 
Assembly  met  at  Stuttgart.  ^ 

— Mrs.  Cieo.  Evans,  20,  was  strangled  at  New  Btitaiu; 
her  husband,  a  Bulgarian,  then  tried  to  kill  hiinself 
at  N.  Y.    He  is  under  arrest. 

— At  N.  Y.,  Mrs.  Dau'l.  G.  Reid  was  given  a  divorce. 

— Joe  Hmiev,  labor  leader,  was  slain  at  Chicago. 

— 25,000  march  in  the  St.  Patrick's  Day  parade  at  N.  Y. 

— 5  were  killed  in  No.  Dak.  By  a  blizzard. 

Mar.  IS — Kapp  troops  lire  on  Berlin  crowds  as  they 
quit  city,  Spartaclsts  try  to  seize  power  as  Kapp  is 
ousted;  food  prices  soar,  and  crowds  smash  shops 
Confirmation  is  given  in  olficial  despatches  of  the 
reported  creation  of  Workmen's  Councils  at  Mmiich 
and  Dresden,  and  that  the  military  at  I'Yankfort 
declared  for  the  revolution  and  fled  after  some 
fighting.  Soviet  republics  have  been  formed  at 
Dortmund,  in  Westphalia,  and  at  Gera.  .\t  the 
latter  place,  which  was  formerly  tne  capital  of  the 
principality  of  Rouss-Schleiz,  there  has  been  savage 
lighting.  .\  tclepliouic  message  from  Hamburg  to 
Copenhagen  said  there  was  violent  fighting  between 
troops  and  students  on  the  one  side  and  workmen 
on  the  other  at  Kiel. 

— .\t  Wetter  the  Spartacans  killed  all  the  officers  of  the 
battery  and  disarmed  the  men.  A  similar  incident 
is  reported  from  Werne.  In  Industrial  centres  such 
as  Nuremberg  there  Is  considerable  agitation. 

— The  Ebert  Government  is  again  in  control  in  Berlin. 
Vice  Chancellor  Schltfer,  in  whose  hands  the  sudden 
retirement  of  Dr.  Wolfgang  Kapp,  temporarUy 
placed  the  administrative  power,  and  Gustav  Noske. 
Minister  of  Defense,  are  engaged  in  bringing  about 
order  in  the  city  and  restoring  activities  to  then: 
normal  basis. 

— In  the  fighting  at  Dresden,  fifty  persons  have  been 
killed  and  495  wounded,  and  the  city  IS  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  Germany.  Sharp  fighting  has  occurred 
between  Government  troops  and  Communists  at 
Elberfeld,  Rhenish  Prussia.  The  Communists  were 
defeated  and  1,000  of  them  lied  into  the  occupied 
region,  where  thev  were  disarmed  by  Entente  troops. 
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Mar,  18 — Two  hundred  Amerlcjiiis  who  have  been  at- 
tending the  fair  at  Leipzig  have  telegraphed  and 
telephoned  Major  Gen.  H.  T.  Allen,  commanding  the 
American  Army  of  Occupation,  urgently  aslting  help 
to  leave  Leipzig,  where  they  describe  conditions  as 
liangeroas  to  tlieir  lives.  Gen.  Allen  is  sending  a 
special  train  to  bring  the  Americans  away.  Firing 
is  almost  continuous  In  varlo'is  parts  of  Leipzig  and 
all  the  light  and  water  services  have  been  cut  oft, 
.according  to  the  Americans,  who  are  principally 
buyers  from  various  parts  of  the  United  States. 

— The  Misses  Ada  M.  and  Plioebe  R.  Brush,  elderly, 
spinsters  of  Hiuitington,  L.  I.,  were  freed  yesterday 
from  the  State  In.sano  Hospital  at  Kings  Park,  L.  I., 
where  they  liad  been  unwilling  inmates  since  May 
31,  1910,  by  order  of  Supreme  Court  Justice  Tomp- 
kins in  "ftTiite  Plains. 

— Grand  D-.ichess  Olga,  sister  of  the  late  Czar  Nicholas 
of  Russia,  has  been  found  by  Aniovican  Red  Cross 
workers  living  in  a  box  car  near  >("ovotossisk,  South 
Russia. 

-  -In  the  U.  fj.  Senate,  Art.  X  w.as  iidopted  by  a  vote 
of  56  to  2(i  when  made  a  part  of  tlie  I^odge  pro- 
gramme. The  IrisU  rissrvati  in  rfniiiined  without 
change,  and  all  efforts  to  (■limimivc  'commei'ce" 
trOm  the  proposition  dealing  with  domestic  affairs 
failed. 

—By  a  vote  of  62  to  39  the  Maryland  Hou.se  of  Dele- 
gates refused  to  concui'  witi  1 1  ne  I 'pderal  Government 
in  tlie  enforcement  of  the  V'j.lslead  act  and  later 
passetl  the  Jones  3'.-t>  per  cent  !)ecr  bill,  with  amend- 
ments that  make  it  operative  only  i(  the  Supreme 
Court  rules  that  "conciirrcut  action"  by  States  means 
that  each  State  may  lix  alcoliolic  content  of  bever- 
ages maimfactured  and  sold  tlierein. 

— lierbert  Hoover  urges  passing  tre.ily  even  with 
reservations. 

— At  Grand  Rapids,  tbe  Newberrj-  case  went  to  the 
jury.  ■*? 

— U.  S.  urges  Peru  and  Bolivia  to  malic  up. 

Mar.  19 — ^The  Senate,  for  the  second  lime,  defeated 
the  treaty  v/itii  Germany.  Tm^  vole  of  rejection 
was  49  to  35.  To  ratify  the  treaty  with  eighty-four 
jiiembers  present  would  liave  taken  a  vote  of  56  to 
.38.  It  was  rejected  the  flrst  time,  on  Xov,  19,  last, 
41  to  51,  Then  but  .seven  Democrats  voied  tor  tne 
treaty  plus  ttie  Lodge  reservations.  Now  twenty- 
one  Democrats  voted  witli  Lodge.  Twent.v-three 
Democrats  and  twelve  Republican  irrncoiicilables 
made  up  the  total  thai  rejected  the-treat.vf.' 

— Senator  Lodge,  wlien  the  result  wns  announced 
ofliBred  a  resolution  sending  the  tre:it.\'  back  to  the 
President  witli  a  notiflcation  that  t:;e  '  .Senate  did 
not  advise  and  consent  to  its  ratification."  This  was 
adopted  47  to  37 

— The  En.'jlisli  will  of  the  late  Viscount  .\stor  disposes 
of  S2,1U9,815.  After  several  per.soual  bequests 
the  residue  of  tlie  property  is  divided  between  his 
sons,  the  picseni,  Viscount  Astor  and  John  Jacoi) 
Astor.  ,      ,      

•—The  Lord  Ma\or  of  Cork  was  shot  dead.  Tlie 
revolver  was  lired  by  mosked  persons  whose  identity 
is  unknown.  They  entered  his  residence,  andjatter 
firing  the  shot,  escaped  in  an  automobile. 

—The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  reported 
favorably  on  the  nomination  of  Bainbridge  Colb.v^ 
for  Sec.  of  Stale. 

•—At  the  .Vldine  CIul>,  N.  Y  ,  600  men  and  women 
helped  Col,  W,  J,  Bryan  celebrate  his  OOtli  birthday 
The  liquor  issue,  he  said,  is  as  dead  as  slavery. 

— At  N.  Y.,  a  jury  acquitted  Jay  A  Weber,  Secretary 
of  the  Pictorial  Review  c:.)mpan.\',  charged  with 
attempting  to  l)ril)e  an  internal  nn'enue  agent  to 
falsify  the  Income  Xaa  returns  of  his  company. 

— The  Duchess  of  Mai'lboroagh  Instituted  at  I^on- 
dou  a  suit  for    the  restitution  of  coujugal  rights. 

• — At  I^ondon  Miss  Gladys  Deacon  of  Uoston,  Mass., 
sister  of  Printrcss  Radzlwill,  was  .-twarded  damages 
of  £500  (noiniully  SlXSOO)  and  costs  against  tli? 
Dally  Graphic!  In  court  ;i.s  ilami!.ges  for  the  publica- 
tion of  a  libellous  article  by  the  newspaper. 
—At  Spolcaiie,  city  jailer  W,  B.  Nelson  was  strangled 

by  a  prisoner. 

—Scores  wore  killed  In  .nrint^d  clashes  at  Berlin;  E.s3ou 

was  seized  by  workers;  lighting  resumed  by  Re<ls  at 

Leipsic;  Ebert  gov't,,  troops  mo\'ed  on  Red  centres 

In  Tliuringla,  Westphalia,  Saxony,  and  els»iwhore. 

Mar.  20 — The  Ebert  gov't.,   in  Germany  signed  a 

convention  with   the  worker.s'   committee,  wiilch 

called  oft  the  general  strike. 

—At  Grand  Rapids,  U.  S.  Senator  Truman  H.  New- 

l>en-y  and  16  others  were  found  guilty,  In  the  U.  .S 


Dist.  Court  of  Eltciion  frauds,  and  were  sentenced 
as  follows:  Newberry,  2  jts.,  In  prison  and  $10,000 
fine;  Frederick  Cody,  2  yrs.,  and  «10.000  fine;  Paul 
H.  King,  2  yrs.,  and  $10,000  fine;  John  Newberry. 
510,000  tine:  Charles  Floyd,  Grand  Rapids,  manager 
for  the  Newberry  campaign,  two  years  and  85.i)0li 
line;  Allan  Templeton,  head  of  the  Detroit  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  one  year,  six  months;  Hannibal 
Hopkins,  publicity  agent  for  the  Newberry  cam- 
paign, one  year,  one  day;  B.Frank  Emory  of  Detroit 
S2,0(»0  Qne;  D.arry  O.  Turner,  Detroit,  $2,000  fine- 
E.  V.  Chilson,  former  Secretary  of  State,  of  Lansing, 
one  year  and  one  day;  Roger  M.  Andrews,  publisher, 
.Menominee,  one  year  and  six  months;  Milton 
Oakinan,  Detroit,  manager  of  the  Wayne  County 
Newberry  Committee,  one  year  and  six  months; 
William  J.  .Mttikel,  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  Nev,rberry  worker, 
two  years;  Richard  Fletcher,  State  Labor  Com- 
missioner, one  year  and  three  months:  Silas  J, 
McCJregor  of  D-.'lta,  one  year  ami  three  months; 
Fred  itcnry,  Flint,  one  vestr  and  three  months: 
George  S.  Ladil,  Sturbrjdge,  Mass.,  a  good  roads 
lecturer,  SLOOO  line' 

— W.  K.  ("Pussyfoot")  John.son  began  a  "dry"  cam- 
paign at  Paris. 

— Manuel  Palafax,  So.  Mex.  rebel  leader,  surreniiers 
to  Carranza. 

— At  St.  Louis,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Wright,  daughter  of  the 
l.ate  W.  J.  Leini),  brewer,  killed  herself.  She  was 
remarried  to  T.  H.  Wright,  Mar.  S. 

— At  Portland,  Ore.,  3  members  of  the  Communist 
Partv  of  Oregon,  on  trial  eighteen  days  on  charges 
of  violating  tlie  Siate  Syndicalism,  act,  were  found 
iriiilty  in  tlie  Circuit  Court. 

— The  Supt^rdreadnought,  Ivlaryland,  was  launched 
at  X(nvport  News.  Va. 

—Bolshevists  attack  Finland  on  1,500-mile  front. 

— Women  voted  at  the  Democratic  primaries  in  liic 
Philiiipine  Islands  to  elect  delegates  to  the  Terri- 
torKii  Convention. 

Mar.  21 — -The  Ebert  cabinet,  return  to  Berlin,  Incl., 
Noske;  siege  at  Berlin  lifted;  3,000  killed  at  Leipsic 
during  the  troubles  there;  Spartacists  still  In  control 
In  iiulir  dist. 

— Tlie  World  reveals  the  Wood  Pres.  boom,  backed  by 
many  millionaires. 

— Bolivia  apologizes  to  Peru  for  attack's. 

— -The  Canadian  Navy  was  ordered  demobilized. 

Mar.  22 — At  Berlin,  Gustav  Noske,  Minister  of  De- 
fense, resigned,  tlie  Independents  demanded  a  Labo'' 
Cabinet:  the  German  Reds  defeat  .5,000  govt., 
troops  in  the  Ruhr  region;  Soviet  republics  lii.ve 
arisen- at  Oelde.  .A.hlen,  and  Drcnsteinfurt;  Cc/m- 
muiiists  hold  the  Vulcan  ship  yards. 

— Two  were  kille<l  in  Dublin  riots. 

— t;;en.  Laperrlne  died  in  an  airplane  crash  in  trying  to 
cross  i,he  Sahara. 

— At  London,  the  court  granted  to  the  Duchess  of 
Miirlborough    restitution    of   conjugal    rights:    the 
couple  separated  in  1907.    They  married  at  N.  Y 
ill  1895. 

— In  Spau>»a  tjeneral  rail  strike  began. 

— Bainbridge  Colby  was  confl.-med  by  the  Senate,  as 
Sec.  of  State,  and  C.  R.  Crane  as  Min  to  China. 

— The  Aurora  Borealis  halted  wire  service  In  N,  Y. 
fnid  clscwlicrG 

— The  Rassian  Soviet  asks  Italy  to  resume  relations. 

— At  Boston,  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  open  shop 

— The  Wash.  Slate  Legis  rat  ifled  the  Fed  Suff.  Ameiul- 
menl. 

— At  Duluth,  Dr.  Christian  S,  Neuman  of  Pilnceton 
University,  who  was  found  guilty  In  the  tJ,  S,  Diat 
Clourt  a  year  ago  of  having  violated  the  Espionage 
Act,  and  was  scnienced  to  a  year  and  a  day  emien 
deted  and  started  to  Leavenworth. 

.Mar.  2;i--Tlie  Ger  Govt  arrested  Kapp,  Gen.  von 
Luettwitz,  and  .\dmlral  vou  Trotha;  disorders  con- 
tinue I'l  Saxony,  and  In  the  E8.sen  and  Ruhr  dlst.s 

— The  firlt.X'OmmDiis  cheered  the  official  report  of  t  he 
Dulill'i  sfiootings, 

— Pliila  repeals  daylight  saving 

— BaliiDiidge  Colby  took  oath  as  Sec    of  State;  he 
asked  that  the  testimony  against  blm  witb  the  Sen 
For,  Rel,  Com,  be  made  public. 

— TheRusslaa  Soviet  Gov't,  treed  all  Amor,  Red  Cro.ss 
workers. 

^The  U.  S.  lifts  price  control  on  coal  as  of  April  1 

— Landlords  and  tonant,s  curse  each  other  at  a  bip 
rent-proflteerlng  hearing  at  Albany. 

— Another  landslide  has  closed  fhe  Pft.n';;na  Can  si 

, — A  Swiss  referendum  defeatfl  gamWJJK, 
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-Miir.  23 — The  coal  steamer  Xorthwestem,  sank  near 
Matanzas. 

— f k.-or?ea  Caroentler,  French  puerllLst,  arrived  at  N.Y. 

Mar.  2-t — Maxinxilian  Harcleo  tells  the  World  Germany 
«!11  be  ruled  by  Factory  SovloU,  a  form  ol  syndical- 
ism; the  Nat.  Assembly  held  brief  session  at  Berlin, 
iJO.OOO  Reds  march  on  Wesol. 

— At  Hays,  Kansas,  a  "students'  soviet"  seized  the 
.State  Normal  School,  ducKsd  professors  and  students 
and  picketed  homes  ol  teachers. 

—At  N.  Y  .  1  was  killed,  H  hurt  In  the  collapse  of  a 
work-bridge  at  7th  Ave.,  and  49th  St. 

— Piiul  Little,  12,  of  Lexington,  was  kidnapped  and 
held  tor  $25,000  ransom.     He  was  found  Mar.  26. 

— =At  Chicago,  Frank  Piano  shot  and  wounded  his  son, 
Frank,  17.  'to  ajive  hla  soul." 

—There  are  over  ^200.000  cases  of  typhu.s  in  Poland. 

—The  Cunarder,  Soythia,  was  launched  at  Barrow, 
England. 

—"Soap  Box  Hardy"  (Chas.  O'Connell),  bank  robber 
and  ,iall  breaker,  died  in  i.ne  Fed.  prison  at  Ailauta. 

— ,1.  R.  Menzlea.  a  Presbyterian  missionary  of  Toronto, 
Ont.,  has  been  killed  by  robbers  at  Swaitlngeu, 
Provence  of  Szchwan.  China. 

— A  French  motor  boat  made  a  speod  of  75  miles  an 
hour,  on  the  Seine. 

Mar.  2.5 — Order  Is  restored  In  Saxou  centr&s.  Ebert 
reaches  agreement  with  Ruhr  Reds. 

— Turks  In  Thrac*  defy  the  Allies. 

— Dr.  Harvey  Cushing  of  Boston,  and  Ur.  Alex.  Lam- 
bert, N.  Y,  announce  that  10  >ts.  ago  a  benign 
tumor  was  removed  from  Gen.  Leonard  Wood's 
brain:  and  that  he  is  m  perfect  mental  and  phj-slcal 
condition.  The  tumor  was  caased  by  his  head 
.-itrii^ing  a  chandelier  when  he  was  in  Cuba. 

—Dr.  V.  J.  Camplsl  and  an  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Italian 
were  found  dead,  stabbed.  In  a  house  on  Lorlmer 
.Sr..  Brooklyn. 

—Brown  Univ.,  Providence,  was  closed  by  scarlet 
fever. 

-VXur.  26 — At  Berlin,  the  Bauer  Cabinet  resigned,  and 
Hermann  Mueller  was  asked  to  form  a  new  one. 

—.Alan  Bell,  Resident  Magistrate  of  DuWin,  In  the 
presence  of  fellow  passengers  on  a  Dublin  tramcar 
wa.-i  taken  from  It  by  twelve  men  and  riddled  with 

l>Ull(!tS. 

—.At  X.Y.,  a  Jurj'  convicted  of  criminal  anarchy  Harrj- 
M.  Winltsky.  Sec.  of  fhe  local  branch  of  the  Com- 
munist Party;  he  sot  -5  to  10  vts.  sentence. 

— The  Panama  Canal  was  reopened. 

— Tlie  Rev.  L.  W.  B.  Jackman.  an  American  medical 
uji.«slonary,  who  was  found  guilty  of  "culpable 
homicide  not  amounting  to  murder"  for  having 
shot  and  killed  Major  H.  D.  Cloete  at  Sadiya, 
\x>i\.m,  has  entered  an  appeal  from  the  verdict. 

■Vtur,  27 — At  Berlin  Mueller  forms  a  labor  cabinet. 
Communist  rule  continues  lu  Chemnitz  and  other 
parts  of  Saxony.  The  Poles  lose  to  the  Rass.  Reds 
south  ol  Pripet  marshes.  v 

— Uki'alnians  have  occupied  Odeasa. 

— H.  B.  MacLeod  of  N.  Y..  private,  U.  Hr  .A.,  who 
vanished  June  27,  1918,  at  Camp  Merritt,  N.  J.,  is 
found  by  his  father  at  Richmond,  Va.  He  was 
drowned,  m  Sept.,  1920,  in  P.  E.  Isl. 

— Margaret  Schlachta  was  elected  a  member  to  the 
Hungarian  National  Assembly,  the  first  womap 
member. 

— At  Winnipeg,  5  leaders  in  the  May,  191o  strike  were 
convicted  of  seditious  cousph-acy. 

Mar.  28— Tornadoes  swept  over  Northern  Illinois  and 
parts  ol  Indiana,  Ohio.  Wlsc^nstn,  Missouri,  ^Ilchl- 
gan  and  Georgia.  The  known  dead  In  sLx  Central 
Western  States  numbered  105,  while  .5.5  were  killed 
in  Georgia  and  Alabama.  The  property  loss  in  the 
Chicago  area  was  §6,000,000,  while  in  the  other 
States  the  loss  was  large.  Elgin,  III ,  suffered 
S4.OQ0,00O.  Illinois  had  30  dead,  more  than  1,000 
injured  and  2.000  made  homelo&s.  Indiana  reports 
3r>  fatalities  and  Ohio  26.  Eleven  were  killed  lu 
Michigan  and  one  each  In  Wisconsin  and  Missouri. 
The  death  list  in  Georgia  was  placed  at  38,  and  In 
Alabama  at  17 

—The  N.  Y  St-\te  daylight-saving  law  went  In  oHect 
at  2  A.  M.  Simultaaeously  local  laws  to  the  same 
end  became  operative  at  N.  Y.,  Buffalo,  Syracuse, 
Troy,  Dtloa,  Yonkers,  and  Gloversvllie. 

— Mary  Pickford  and  Douglas  Fairbanks  were  married 
at  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Mar,  29 — The  rebel  workers  In  tlie  Ruhr  dtst.  of  Ger- 
many appeal  to  the  Allies  for  troop.s 
Cardinal  Glbiwns  and  others  urge  Pre.;    VVlUon  to 


accept  the  treaty  with  reservationij,  and  submit 
his  plans  later  to  a  referendum. 

— ^The  Cougroes  of  the  General  Federation  of  Labor 
began,  at  Paris, 

— Nine  hundred  live-stock  handlers  strike  at  Chicago. 

— .Soft  coal  miners  take  rise  of  27  pe>e  c«nt.  in  wages. 

— The  U.  S.  Supreme  Coiu-t.  lu  deciding  appeals 
brought  by  British  ship  owners,  to-day  upheld  the 
conslltailonality  of  the  provisions  of  the  La  Fol- 
lette  Seamen's  Act  relating  to  the  payment  of 
wages  to  seamen  upon  demands,  and  decided  that 
the  provisions  apply  to  foreign  seamen  on  foreign 
vessels  while  in  American  port,s. 

— Grant  Smith,  40,  negro,  was  lynched  on  a  railroad 
bridge  near  Mlllersburg,  Ky.  He  was  charged 
with  having  criminally  assaulted  Ruby  Anderson, 
14,  white,  Feb.  8. 

— Bricklayers  at  N.  Y.  end  3-monkh  strike,  leaving 
wages  to  arbitration, 

— A  messenger  of  Hafriman  &  Co.,  N.  V.,  vanished 
with  SI  18,000  In  securities. 

Mar.  30 — The  majority  of  the  .Judiciary  Committee 
of  the  X.  Y.  State  A.ssembly  reported  in  favor  of 
expelling  the  five  SooiitlLst  membei^.  declaring: 
'The  .Socialist  Party  of  America  a-s  now  constituted 
and  with  its  present  programme  is  not  a  loyal 
organization  or  political  party  disgraced  occa- 
sionally by  the  traitorous  act  or  declaration  of  a 
member,  but  is  a  disloyal  organization  composed 
exclusively  of  perpetual  traitors  " 

— Pres.  Wilson's  note  In  reply  to  the  Allied  Premiers' 
note  of  Mch.  12  Is  made  public;  he  urges  the  Turks' 
seat  of  gov't  be  expelled  from  Europe. 

— Mexicans  killed  H.  A.  .fafredson.  an  .\mericftn. 

— The  .\llies  accept   Holland's   offer   to  guard   ex- 

— The  \ils3.  State  Senate  rfttlfl«<l  the  Fed.  8u£f. 
Amendment. 

— Ex-Munlc.  .Judge  L,  A.  Snltkln  of  N.  Y.  was 
granted  new  trial  at  Chicago,  on  draft  conspiracy 
charge.     He  had  been  convicted. 

— The  Chicago  City  Hall  Ls  tied  up  by  city  employees' 
BtrlkG 

— At  N.  Y.,  the  extraordinary  ^and  jiuT  cleare<l 
Asst.  Dlst.  Atty,  .7,  E,  .Snuth,  e-x-Magistrate 
Fuchs  and  Maaistrate  McQiia<le  of  the  charge  of 
takhig  ."vny  part  of  S20.000  said  to  have  been  used 
In  freeing  Arnold  Rotlistein  after  hts  arrest  for  the 
alleged  shooting  of  a  policeman  during  a  gambling 
raid. 

— Mall  Aviator  Walter  Sherlock  was  killed  whea^hU 
plane  hit  a  tall  chimney  at  Newark,  N.  J. 

— Grover  C.  BergdoU,  Phil,  draft  slacker,  got  five 
years  In  prl'ion,  by  order  of  court-martial  at  N.  Y 

Mar.  31 — G'jrman  Govt,  troops  began  an  advance 
on  the  Ruhr  region,  in  which  the  Reds  called  8 
general  strike. 

— Tlie  Brit.  Commons.  348  to  ',>4,  passed  the  IrLsU 
Home  Rule  BUI  to  2d  reading. 

— The  soft-coal  mhiers  signed,  at  N.  Y  ,  a  two-yr. 
new  wage  scale,  of  20  to  27  per  cent,  raises,  with 
strikes  prohi'olted. 

— The  Miss,  House  rejected.  94"  to  23,  the  Fed.  Sufl 
Amendment. 

Gen.  R.  D.  Slmms  was  found  hanged,  at  .\she- 
viUe,  N.  C. 

— The  N.  Y.  Stock  Exchange  siispended  all  deab 
in  Stutz  Motor  Car  Co.  stocks, 

— Richard  Croker's  children  have  asked  the  Florida 
courts  to  enjoin  hlra.  as  an  Incompetent,  from  dis- 
posing of  his  property, 

— G,  M.  Foot,  aviator,  wiw  killed  by  a  1,000-ft.  tall 
at  College  Point,  N.  Y. 

— Four  hundred  Chicago  ilremon  struck  tor  $300  more 
a  year. 

— Five  thousand  N.  &  W.  R.  R.  employees  struck  o« 
account  of  non-union  clerks. 

— The  Ma.ss,  Legls.  adopted  daylight  saving. 

— The  Prince     of  Wales  reached  Panama. 

April  1 — The  N,  Y,  Assembly,  after  all-night  debate, 
expelled  the  five  Socialist  members — Waldman. 
Claessens,  and  Solomon,  116  to  28r  De  Witt  and 
Orr,  104  to  40.  The  Democratic  minority  polled  a. 
rhajority  of  one' vote  In  favor  of  expelling  Wald 
man,  Clae-ssens  and  Solomon,  the  Democratic  vote 
being  18  for  unseating  and  17  for  restoring  them  to 
their  former  legislative  status.  Twenty-one 
Democrats  voted  to  reseat  De  V/ltt  and  Orr,  while 
14  favored  their  expulsion.  The  Republicans,  by  a 
division  of  98  to  II,  voted  to  Unseat  Waldman. 
Claessens  and  Solomon,  and  on  De  Witt  and  Orr 
the  vote  =tood  so  to  un-seat  and  20  to  reseat 
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April  1 — The  Del.  House.  26  to  6,  rojettod  Fed.  Sufi. 

— A  R.  R.  terry  strike  began  at  X.  V. 

— Gov.   Smitli  slgued    10  N.   Y.   nntl-rent-gouging 

bills. 
— A  Brooklyn  court  ordered  the  oity  bus  lines  there 

to  stop . 
— Cliicf  Sec.  for  Ireland,  Macpherson,  has  resigned 
— At  Wash.,  Jour  were  Indicted   for  "leak"  In   Sup. 

Ct.  decisions  on  So.  Pacific  case  in  Nov.,  1919. 
— Portugal  ratified  the  Peace  Treaty  with  Germany. 
— PYince  Joachim  was  released  from  prison  and  ban- 
ished from  Berlin.  ,  „ 
— Thr  Danish  King  meets  a  general  strike  at  Copen- 
hagen with  troops. 
— New  cnbles  to  Chile  were  opened. 
— De  Valera  addresses  tlie  Md.  House  of  Delegates, 
"  at  Annapolis. 

April  2 — At  Washington,  "in  the  ca\ise  of  Ireland 
•     the  British  Embassy  was  picketed  by  girls  and 
women  bearing  banners  calling  on  the  United  States 
to  abrogate  all  treaties  with  Great  Britain,  declar- 
ing that  "America  cannot  continue  relations  with 
Britain  ruled  by  assassins." 
— At  Montevideo,  Washington  Beltran,  editor  of  El 
Pais,  was  shot  and  killed  in  a  pistol  duel  by  Jose 
Batlle  V  Ordonez,  former  President  of  Uruguay 
Beltraii  was  shot  in  the  breast  and  rtfcd  shortly 
afterward. 
— The  Ruhr  strike  ends.  In  Germany,  workmen  sur- 
render arms. 
— The  "Kiss"  strike  ended  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western 

R.  R. 
— ^The  R.  R.  wage  dispute  was  referred  back  to  Pres. 

Wilson. 

— J.  Edward  Leary  of  Hohokus,  an  employee  of  the 

New   York  Telephone   Company   in   New   York, 

■  murdered   Mrs.   Harold  J.   Gray.son   of   No.    134 

BroHdway,   Paterson,   N.  J.,   at  Southfield,   near 

Tu.Kedo  Park,  then  drowned  himself  In  Carr  Pond, 

a  mile  and  a  haK  from  the  scene. 

— At  I-aurens,  S.  C,  a  mob  hanged  Geo.  Robertson, 

col.,  charged  with  cutting  three  white  boys. 
April  3 — German  Govt,  troops  take  Duisbui'g. 
— Congress  passes  the  bill  giving  the  Fed.  Reserve 

B'd  power  over  discount  rates. 
— Outlaw  switchmen  tie  up  railroads  at  Chicago. 
— Eighteen  hundred  men  took  part  in  "cattle  drives" 

in  Ireland,  in  defiance  of  the  police. 
— The  ferry  .strike  at  N.  Y.  caused  a  freight-lighterage 

embargo.  ,  ,    ,  , 

— Mavor  Hylan,  N.  Y.,  arbitrator,  granted  brick- 
layers SIO  a  day.  ..„„..,,  ^ 
—The  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Justice  ruled  the  White  Rats 
monopoly  charge  against  Vaudeville  Mg'rs  Assoc, 
unproved. 
— Toledo  has  a  trolley  strike. 

April  4 — In  Ireland  occurred  au  organized  series  of 

^  incendiary  fires  in   Dublin,   Cork,   Limerick   and 

other    places.   Inland   revenue   offices    with    their 

hooks  arid  documents  being  destroyed.     In  Dublin 

12  offices  were  burned,  the  caretakers  being  held 

up  by  marked  armed  men  while  tlie  offices  were 

l>cing    fired.     The   headquarters   of    the   Custom 

Hiiuse  was  not  attacked,  but  the  destruction  of 

official  books  and  documents  was  so  great  in  the 

branch  offices  that  chaos  is  created  in  the  inland 

revenue  accounts.     Over  200  police  barracks  were 

burned,  mostly  in  Cork  and  Clare  Counties.     Cut 

:    :  wures  isolated  Belfast. 

r~cAt  Karsoyau,   Czeclioslovakia,   a   starving   mob 

killed  the  Food  Controller.  ■ 

I --Japanese  troops  occupied  Vladivostok  as   Ameri- 
cana left.  ,         ,.,.,_ 
—A  blizzard  swept  No.  III.,  Ind.,  and  Mich. 
— at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  N.  W.  Bishop,  a  millionaire, 
,     died  of  self-inflicted  wounds. 
—One  hundred  and  eighty-eight  were  Injured  in  a 

conflict  at  Jerusalem.  rim 

— Ten   persons   were   drowned    near    Lowdensyille, 
S  C,  by  the    capsizing  of  a  flatboat  used  as  a  feiTy 
,  ,  on  the  Savannah  River,  which  is  eiiiht  feet,above 
the  normal  stage.  ,  ,   „ , , 

_The  Rev.  L.  W.  B.  Jackman,  an  Anier.  med.  mis- 
sionary, has  been  sentenced  to  prison  for  two  years 
>    lor    Jillling  Maj.  H.  D.  Cloete. 
April  5— German  regulars  seize  Ruhr  towns  m  march 
;.     on  Essen.     French  troops  leave  Mainz  for  Irank- 

— The' general  banish  strike  ended.  ,  d,  .i 

—President  Alfredo  B.  Moreno  of  Ecuador  and  PteM- 
dent  Marco  Suarez  of  Colombia  ra'-t  at  the  bound- 
ary between  the  two  countries.     While  the  naflon.nl 


hymns  of  Ecuado.  and  Colombia  were  played  the 
two  Presidents  shook  hands. 
— Miners  walk  out  in  Kan.  and  Del. 
— At  bay  in  the  orchestra  pit  of  a  St.  Louis  theatre, 
surrounded  by  60  policemen,  a  bandit  killed  one 
officer,  seriously  wounded  three  others  and  him- 
self was  killed  after  he  had  held  up  and  robbed  the 
Easton-Taylor  Trust  Company  of  $20,000. 
— The  body  of  Jeaiiue  De  Kay,  who  vanished  at 
Chicago,  Dec.  30,  1919,  was  found  in  Lake-  Michi- 
gan. 
April  6 — French  troops  occupy  Frankfort.  Darmstadt, 
and  other  cities  hi  the  Ruhr  dlst.,  without  blood- 
shed, the  Germans  protesting. 
— Five  pro-Irish  women  were  arrested  when  x,\wy 

picketed  the  British  Embassy  at  Wash. 
— Richard  Croker,  at  Palm  Beach,  .aays  he  is  .not 

worth  over  $2, 50<J,000.  • 

— The  Rep.  and  Dcm.  regular  tickets  won  at  the 

Pres.  primaries  in  N.  Y. 
— Mrs.   Frances   Dclorme  was  found  strangled,   al 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
— In  Wis.,  La  Follette  won  the  Rep.  primaries. 
April  7 — The  Allies  give  Germany  till  April  10  to 

reduce  Army  to  200,000. 
— Six  wore  killed,  35  wounded,  by  French  troops 

in  .street  outbrcalcs  at  Frankfort. 
—The  Ebert  forces  took  Ksson;  Marcus,  slayer  of 

Munich  hostages,  was  killed. 
— The  Prince  of  Wales  arrived  at  San  liiego,  Calif. 
' — The  "outlaw"  R.  R.  strike  at  Chicago  has  put 
50,000  out  of  work  and  alfects  25  lines;  over  10,000 
brotherhood  men  are  involved.  * 

— Four  hours  after  physician  had  pronounced  her 
dead,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Blake,  72,  of  Coryville,  O.. 
a  medium,  stortled  relatives  by  returning  to  lite. 
— At  Hampton,  Va.,  a  jury  acquitted  Mrs.  S.  Gor- 
don Cumming  of  mm-dering  her  husband. 
Api-il  8 — At  London,  an  authoritapve  statement  was 
Issued  to  the  effect  that  France  acted  entirely  on 
her  own  initiative  in  deciding  to  occupy  German 
cities;  that  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Italy 
and  Belgitun  were  all  opposed  to  the  plan  and  that 
France's  action  has  caused  a  delicate  situation. 
— The  general  Italian  strike  ended;  many  workmen 

were  killed  by  troops. 
— The   Japanese   captured    Khabarovsk,    north    of 

Vladivostok. 
— The  U.  S,  House,  214  to  1.55,  limited  debate  on 

joint  peace  resolution. 
— The  "outlaw"  R.  R.  strike  spreads  from  Chicago 

to  Los  Angeles  and  N.  Y. 
— A  horse  went  by  airplai)e  from  Los  Angeles  to 

Santa  Barbara. 
— Under  the  new  rent  laws,  N.  Y.  Magistrates,  gen- 
erallv,  allow  owners  to  raise  rents    25  per  cent, 
over  April,  1919. 

AN  Y  Stock  Exchange  seat  sold  at  SlOl, 000. 

April  9 — The  U.  S.  House,  242  to  l.W,  passes  the 
Rcpub.  peace  resolution  terminating  the  state  of 
w.ar  with  Germany  and  repealing  all  war  legisla- 
tion enacted  since  April  C,  1917,  when  the  United 
States  declared  war. 
— The  U.  S..  Senate,  4fi  to  9,  voted  for  voluntary 

military  training  for  civlliaus.     . 
— Flume's  general  strike  ends. 
—The  Congress  of  Salvador  adopted  a  decree  pro- 
posing  a   LatUi-Amerlcan   Court  of   Arbitration, 
with  the  United  States  excluded. 
— Hoover  says  he  will  not  take  a  Dem.  Pres.  nomliia- 

The  "outlaw"  R.  R.  strike  eased  up  iu  the  West 

but  hardened  iu  the  East. 

At  Pittsburg,  Kan.,  Alexander  Howat,  leader  of 

the  Kansas  miners'  organization,  president  of  Dis- 
trict 14,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  was 
sent  to  jail  b)'  Judge  Curran  for  contempt  of  court 
for  refusal  to  appear  before  the  new  Court  of  In- 
dustrial Relations  after  he  had  been  summoned  as 
a  witness.  .      ,    „,^  ^, 

— At  Washingtbii,  Representative  Claude  Kitchin  of 
North  (Carolina,  Democratic  leader  in  the  last  Coii- 
pi-ess,  was  stricken  with  paralysis  on  the  left  side 
after  a  speech  In  the  House  opposing  the  peace  re.so- 

Anril  l(>-^The  "outlaw"  strike  stopped  Hudson 
tubes,  at  N.  Y.,  and  crippled  all  train  service. 

— The'Mex.  State  of  Sonora  .seceded. 

One  hmidred  and  thirty-five  thousana  Bibles  wc'i- 

stolen  at  Chicago.  . 

j>re«   Hadley  of  Ynle  r.-.;,i-;ned,  98  of  '"wie 
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April  10 — A  waterspout  makes  150  families  home- 
less at  Baez.  Cuba. 

—Action  ol  the  Michigan  Legislature  In  ratifying 
the  National  sProhibitlon  Amendment  Is  final  and 
tannoi  be  submitted  to  a  referendum,  the  State 
Supreme  Court  held. 

April  11 — The  outliw"  strike  badlj'  ties  up  N.  Y. 
roads.  An  Erie  mall  traitU  east  bound  was  aban- 
'  doiied  at  Port  Jervls.  N.  Y. 

—Max  Hoelz,  'red  robber  baron."  seizes  8axon 
-  towns. 

— Sofiit;  of  the  Sinn  Fein  hunger  strikers  at  Dublin 
are  near  death.  Crowds  assemble  before  the  jail 
and  pray  for  them. 

— Many  non-combatants  have  been  killed  In  Guate- 
mala City,  under  shellflre  of  Cabrexa. 

—Many  Poles  were  killed  in  Petrograd  riot. 

— Joseph  Nichthauser,  Brooklyn,  gents'  furnisher, 
under  arrest  on  a  charge  of  profiteering,  killed 
him.self. 

.■Vpril  12 — The  outlaw  strike  less  binding  In  West, 
and  somewhat  easier  In  East,  but  commutation 
service  still  crippled  at  N.  Y.  Toledo  seized  coal 
for  light  and  power.  College  students  volunteer 
as-  engineers. 

— The  Bourses  at  Berlin,  Hamburg  and  Frankfort 
closed  when  the  treaty  clause  was  put  In  effect 
compelling  transfer  of  foreign  securities  held  In 
Germany. 

— Paul  De  Mott  of  Pat*rson,  N.  J.,  supposed  to 
have  been  an  American  citizen,  was  shot  dead  by  a 
Rcntry  while  trying  to  escape  from  the  prison  at 
\\'esel,  Germany,  whore  he  was  under  death  sen- 
teiwc. 

— Dr.  Jos.  Slmms,  N.  Y.,  willed  his  brain  to  science. 

— The  N.  J.  Senate  killed  daylight  saving. 

— Tlie  N.  Y.  M.  E.  Ch.  Conf.,  at  Kingston,  votes  to 
lift  ban  on  dancing,  cards,  and  theatres. 

April  13 — Outlaw  R.  II.  strikers  open  negotiations  at 
N.  Y.,  Chicago,  etc.,  for  settlement.  U.  S.  begins 
arrests  for  strikers'  mall  hold-ups.  Commuters 
m;'.n  local  trains  at  N.  Y.  All  strikers  are  back 
at  Cleveland,  50  per  cent,  at  Chicago.  Pres.  Wil- 
son named  the  R.  R.  Labor  Board. 

— The  l'"rench  Chamber  of  Deputies  backed  Premier 
Mlllerand  In  sending  troops  into  Germany. 

— Ireland  has  a  general  strike  in  aid  of  the  hunger- 
strikers  In  Jail. 

— Carlos  Herrera  has  been  proclaimed  Pres.  of  Guate- 
nvala. 

—A  A.  Ryan,  resigning  from  the  N.  Y.  Stock  Ex- 
change, charged  that  members  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  are  among  the  "shorts"  In  Stutz  motor 
stock. 

— At  N.  Y.,  five  corporations  paid  the  U.  S.  Govt. 
$6,000  fine  each  for  controlling  Sumatra  tobacco 
wrapper  trade. 

—A  walkout  for  Howatt,  jailed,  stops  Kan.  coal 
mines. 

— W.  C.  Bryan,  Ins.,  was  shot  to  death  at  Chicago  In 
ofTlce  of  his  partner.  J.  E.  Grlffln. 

April  l^ — The  outlaw  strike  began  to  break  up  at 
N.  YT  TheyjiSKed  hearing  by  R.  K.  Labor  Board. 
The  Cabinet,  convened  "by  Pres.  Wilson  for  tiie 
first  time  in  nearly  eight  mos..  discussed  the  situa- 
tion. The  Atty.  Gen.  charges  strike  Xo  I.  W.  W. 
leaders.  N.  Y.  truck  drivers  voted  to  strike. 
The  Army  supplied  beef  to  N.  Y. 

— ^Tlie  Brit.  Govt,  releases  Irish  hunger  strikers  on 
parole,  ending  general  Irish  strike. 

— The  Prince  of  Wales  was  at  Honolulu. 

— Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in  Ukrania  have 
typhus. 

— I'res.  Cabrera  of  Guatemala  and  his  army  surren- 
dered. Many  civilians  were  among  the  slain. 
Total  dead  announced  as  800  on  April  26. 

— French  troops  entered  Aintab,  Asia  Minor. 

— N.  Y.  Stocii  Exch.'took  Stutz  stock  oft  its  list. 

— At  Mineola  N.  Y  ,  J.  J.  Dempsjy  was  acquitted 
of  any  guilt  in  the  Malbone  tunnel  wreck  at  isrook- 
\yn,  Nov.  1.  1918. 

— A  movement  to  wear  overalls,  to  cheapen  clothing, 
spreads  over  the  U.  S.  from  the  South. 

— At  Albany,  Sen.  Thompson  c'.iar^ed  Assembly 
v,'a.s  in  orgy  of  drlnic  when  Socialists  were  expelleJ. 

April  15 — Alleging  conspiracy  under  the  Lever  Act, 
the  U.  S.  Govt,  seized  John  Grunau,  held  of  the 
"outlaw"  Chicago  R.  R.  Yardinen's  Assoc,  and  22 
of  his  aides.  Tiie  N.  Y.  truckmen's  strike  ended 
In  tiigher  wages.  Volunieers  continued  to  man 
<'r>mmuters'  trains.  The  R.  R.  Wage  Board  was 
conu.-oDeij  by  the  U.  3.  Senate.    Toe  st,ri.ce  Isopc 


on  easing.  College  boys  stoke  locomotlve.s  on 
L.  I.  R.  R.  The  longshoremen's  strike  at  N  V 
ended. 

— Hundreds  were  arrested  in  militarj-  raids  in  Dub- 
lin. 

— Coal  strikers'  sympathizers  used  dynamite  at 
Willis  Branch,  VV".  Va. 

April  16 — Outlaw  R.  R.  strikers  flocked  to  work  at 
N.  Y.,  Phlla.,  etc.  Freight  embargoes  lifted 
The  elevator  strike  at  N.  Y.  fizzled.  At  Chicago, 
Grunau  and  his  aides  were  released  on  their  own 
recognizlince. 

— Eleven  members  of  the  Falzfeiu  and  Skadowski 
families  were  found  shot  to  death  on  ah  abandoned 
yacht  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  with  11,000,000 
roubles  of  money. 

■ — At  Berlin,  Prince  Yoachlm  was  fined  500  marks 
for  his  recent  attack  on  the  French  Commission 
at  the  Hotel  Adlon. 

— Temple  Emanuel,  N.  Y.,  celebrated  its  75th 
anniv. 

— Swift  and  Armour  agents  were  relea.sed  at  Brook- 
lyn on  profiteering  charges. 

— The  overall  movement  reaches  N.  Y. 

— Theo.  N.  ValK  chair,  of  the  Amer.  Teleph.  &  Teleg 
Co.,  died  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hoap.  Bait. 

April  17 — French  recruits  riot  at  Versailles,  demand- 
ing discharge. 

— At  Cork,  ciiarges  of  wilful  murder  against  Premier 
Lloyd  George  were  brought  in  the  voi'dict  of  the 
jury  In  tiie  Inquest  Into  the  deatii  of  Mayor 
MacCurtain,  assassinated  last  month.  The  ver- 
dict also  charges  Viscount  PYench,  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland;  Ian  Macplierson,  former  Chief  Secre- 
tary, and  several  police  Inspectors  with  murder. 
Assassinations  continue  In  Ireland. 

— Pro-Irish  women  picketed  the  U.  S.  Treas.  Dept., 
Wash. 

— The  U.  S.  State  Dept.  announces  John  Reid  Is  In 
Jail  at  Abo,  Finland. 

— Rep.  W.  D.  Uiwhaw  of  Ga,  wore  overalls  In  U.  S. 
House. 

— At  Wash.,  Dist.  Sup.  Ct.  Justice- Bailey  upheld 
W.  R.  Hearst's  injunction  to  prevent  tlie  U.  8. 
Shipping  Board  from  selling  29  ex-Ger.  elilps. 

— At  Clilcago,  tiie  outlaw  leaders  refuse  to  end  the 
rail  strike  at  N.  Y.  Citizens  Join  "reserves"  of 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

— Sonora,  Mex.,  troop?  occupied  CuUacan,  capital 
of  Slnaola. 

— Gov.  L.  J.  Frazior  of  No.  Dak.  campaigned  by 
airplane. 

— Sweden  has  given  wives  greater  legal  rights. 

April  18— Dr.  Jas.  W.  Markoe  was  .s'.iot  to  death 
and  Dr.  Geo.  E.  Brewer  was  wounJeJ  In  St. 
George  P.  E.  Ch.,  N.  Y.,  by  Thos.  W.  Si.npkia. 

— A  revolt  starts  in  tlie  State  of  Mlchoacan,  Mex. 

— French  troops  leave  Frankfort. 

— ivlax  Hoelz,  "red  robber  baron,"  has  been  caught 
at  Marieuoad,  Bohemia. 

— Bridgeport  was  freed  of  gamblers  in  wiiolesale 
raids  by  Vice  squads. 

— A  blizzard  swept  from  Montana  over  Eastern 
Ida.LOj  Utah,  ISforthern  New  Mexico,  Nort.iern 
Arizona,  Colorado,  Wyoming  and  parts  of  South 
DaKota,  Nebraska,  Iowa  and  Kansas.  Fifteen 
were  killed  !)y  Ark.  tornados.  Tiiirty  Inches  of 
snow  fell  at  Greeley,  Col.,  16  in.  at  Denver. 

— At  Buenos  Aires,  arbitration  Instead  of  pistols  has 
settled  tiie  controversy  between  Jose  de  Sousa 
Lage,  editor  of  the  newspaper  O  Pats  of  Rio 
Janeiro,  and  Fernando  Saguler,  a  member  of  the 
Argentine  Senile,  wiiich  threatened  to  end  on 
the     daoUing  iiold. 

April  19 — -The  Fed.  R.  R.  Wage  Board  bars  "out- 
laws" from  conference.  The  Hudson  tubes  at 
N.  Y.  reopened  at  6  cents.  Grimau  was  reaiTested 
at  Ciiicago. 

— Sir  AucKland  Geddes,  new  Brit.  Ambassador, 
on  arrival  at  N.  Y.  says  Ireland  must  be  loft 
to  settle  its  own  form  of  govt,  as  a  member  of 
the  Brit.  Empire. 

— The  Supreme  Peace  Council  convened  at  San 
Remo. 

— The  U.  S.  Supreme  Ct.,  7  to  2,  upheld  the  Migra- 
tory Bh-d  Treaty  of  1918  between  the  U.  S.  and 
Great  Brlatin  (Canada)  and  the  U.  S.  Act  of  1918, 
putting  the  treaty  in  effect.  The  court  also  up- 
held the  lientucicy  separate  coach  law  which  re- 
quires the  separation  of  negro  and  white  passen- 
gers. 
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April  19 At  Mulberry.  Kan  ,  a  negro,  accused  oJ 

attacking  a  white  girl,  was  hung  at.a'phone  pole  by 
a  mob.,  .  J  J    . 

— R.  W.  Thompson,  navigator,  was  drowned  m 
Jamaica  Bay,  NY.,  ,   „        ,„^ 

— The  N.  Y.  Senate  expunged  Sen.  Thompsons 
orgy"  charge  against  assembly. 

— The  body  of  Mias  Mary  Ellon  Appel,  26.  of  Allen- 
town,  Pa.,  a  Society  of  Friends  welfare  worlccr, 
missing  since  April  7,  was  found  In  a  clumo  of 
trees  In  the  vicinity  of  Versaillea,  France. 

April  20 — A  tornado  killed  233  persons  and  did 
82,000,000  damage  in  E.  Miss.,  N  W.  Ala.,  and 
So.  Tcnn.  Rose  Hill.  Miss.,  was  v/iped  out. 
Meridian  was  hit. 

— The  N.  Y.  Assembly,  83  to  56,  passed  the  two 
Fearon  bills,  iramed  to  outlaw  llie  Socialist  Party. 
The  N.  Y.  State  Senate,  31  to  13,  pa.gsed  the  Walker 
constitutioiial  amendment  providing  that  hereafter 
no  amendment  to  the  Federal  Consutuliou  bTmM 
be  ratifled  wthout  a  vole  of  the  electors  showing 
whether  or  not  the  peop|§  approved  it. 

— College  boys  operate  elcvalovg  In  N.  Y.  sliyscran- 
ers.  The  strike  v/aues  Railroads  move  40  per 
cent,  of  freight. 

— Stock  selling  closed  Japan's  exchange,  AptU  16-19. 

— Rev.  J.  C.  Brogan  was  inaugurated  Mayor  of  Em- 
poria, Kan.,  in  overalls 

— A  mass  meeting  at  Birmingham,  Ala ,  demanded 
De  Valera's  deportation. 

— The  Amer.  s.  s.  Susquehanna  was  stranded  on 
Dalmatian  coast. 

April  21 — Tho  railroads  refused  to  take  back  out- 
laws with  seniority  rights. 

— Near  Butte,  Mont.,  14  I  W.  V/.  mine  pickets  were 
wounded  by  shots  by  police 

— The  Mex.  States  of  Kidalgo  and  Tlaxacala  secede. 

— Rear    Admiral    Sims's    criticism    of    the    Navy's 

.  conduct  of  t  he  war  wore  based  on  the  false  assump- 
tion that  combating  the  German  submarine  cam- 
paign was  the  main  object  of  the  United  States 
Navy  Capt.  Pratt,  former  assistant  chief  of 
operations  testified  before  the  Senate  committee. 
"The  chief  mission  of  the  American  Navy,  Pratt  de- 
clared, was  to  org.inize  tho  service  of  supply  trans- 
portation in  conjunction  with  the  Army  and  to 
get  American  troops  overseas  safely  and  swiftly. 
The  British  got  the  submarine  sil  uation  under  con- 
trol In  1917,  before  the  United  States  could  have 
assisted,  the  witness  declared,  aSd'held  it  to  the 

*'°<1-  „     J 

— T.  W.  Lawson  and  J..  O.  Van  Riper  were  fined 
SI  ,000  each,  at  Boston,  tor  vlol;iiioa  of  the  State 
law  as  to  advertising  mining  stocks. 

April  22 — At  Parts,  Joseoh  Calllaux,  former  Fi-emier 
of  France,  was  found  guilty  of  'commerce  and 
correspondence  with  the  enemy"  by  the  French 
Senate.  The  vote  was  150  to  91.  "Commerce," 
as  interpreted  by  the  Senators  who  were  the  judges, 
does  not  mean  nnanci:il  trading  but  commerce 
by  means  of  common  Ideas  while  'correspondence' 
In  this  particular  case  is  employed  in  the  sense 
of  association.  The  court  bv  a  vote  of  128  to  110 
found  that  there  were  extenuating  circumstances. 

—The  White  House  refused  to  Intercede  for  outlaw 
rail  strikes.  Railroads  say  freight  service  is  50 
per  cent,  normal,  passenger  almost  normal. 

—At  Cedar  Creek,  Nebr.,  Dr.  F.  L.  MUlener  and 
Harvey  Gamer  failed  to  get  answering  signals  from 
Mars. 

—The  Brit.  Govt,  removes  many  Sinn  Fehi  prisoners 
from  Ireland. 

April  23— The  Supreme  I'eace  Council  decides 
Armenia  shall  be  a  republic. 

— ^At  Constantinople,  the  Allies  arrested  ex-Grand 
Vizier  Izzet  Pa.sha  and  others. 

— The  French  Senate  gives  Caill.iux  to  three  yrs.  In 
prison  (which  Jie  has  served).  5  yrs.  enforced  resi- 
dence, and  10  jTS.  barred  from  olBce. 

— The  N.  Y.  Legislature  repealed  daylight  sa\dng. 

— The  Mo.  Dem.  State  Conv.  rejected  Sen.  J.  A.  Reed 
as  a  deleg.  to  the  P;es.  Nat.  Cony. 

— Capt.  Roald  Amundsen,  polar  explorer,  naa 
reached  Anadir,  on  Bering  Sea. 

— 1,000  have  died  in  fighting  at  Anh.Tl,  So.  China. 

—Miss.  M.  L.  Smith,  Rep.,  N.  Y.  City,  acted  as 
Speaker  of  the  State  Assembly  l,or  half  an  hour — 
the  first  time  a  woman  ever  presided. 

— The  N.  Y.  Senate,  36  to  14,  passed  the  two  Walters- 
Fearon  bills  to  bar  Socialists  from  public  office. 

— Off  Cuba,  Rear-Admiral  C.  B.  Brittaln,  Chief  of 


Staff,  of  the  U.  S.  Atlantic  fleet,  .shot  and  killed 
himself. 
— The  overall's  movement  spreads  to  Britam. 
— In  Gen.  Sessions,  N.  Y.,  the  Jury  disagreed  in  the 
trial  of  Ex-Polico  Dep.  Comm.  A.  D.  Porter,  on  . 
neglect  of  duty  charges. 
April  24 — Only  253  marched  In  the  overalls  par.adc 

at  N.  Y. 
— Stutz  shorts  pay  Ryan  S550  a  share. 
— At  Paris,  Jos.  Calllaux  was  freed. 
— The  N,  Y.  LcgLslature  passed  a  2.75  per  cent,  beer 

bill. 
— The  U.  S.  recognized  Armenia  as  a  state. 
— Jac    Wolff,  ■wife,  4  children,  and  a  farmh.and  were 
killed  by  Hy.  Layver  at  Turtle  Lake,  No.  Dak. 
He  confessed.  May  13,  and  got  a  life  term. 
—An  armed  party  kidnapped,  at  Mill  Street,  Ireland, 
six  men  suspected  of  a  890,000  bank  robbery  i:x 
Nov.,  1919.  ' 

April  25 — The  Supreme  Council  puts  Palestine  and 

Mesopotamia  under  British  mandate. 
—Arabs  kill  300  French  troops  at  Urfa. 
— The  N.  Y.  Legislature  adjourned. 
— New  Zealand  greeted  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
— "Silk  Mask"  Jimmy  IJarrlgan,  robber  leader,  was 
killed'  by  Chicago  police,  who  found  in  warcliouss 
5100,000  of  his  loot. 
— Rabbits  destroy  8100,000  worth  of  apple  trees  In 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 
April  26 — Turkish  Nationalists  upset  the  Albanian 

Gov't. 
— The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  4  to  3,  sustained  a 
majority  of  the  Government's  chai-ges  of  illegal 
combination   against    the   Reading    Company,    a 
Pennsylvania    holding    corporation,    and    certain 
of  its  railro.id  and  coal  sutjaldiaiies  and  ordered 
their  dissolution.     Chief  Justice  V/hite  and  Asso- 
ciate Justices  Holmes  ajid  Van  Dovanter  dissented, 
while  Justices  McReynoids  and  Brandeis  took  no 
part  la  the  decision. 
— Socialists  lost  in  the  Danish  Parliament  elections. 
— At  Indianapolis,  in  tho  attic  of  a  former  hospital, 
was  found  the  skeleton  of  Mies  Carrie  T.  Selvage, 
who  vanished  Mar.  11,  1990. 
—At  Sandy  Springs,   Md.,   robbers  killed  Francis 
Holloweil,  a  bank  official,  and  escaped  from  the 
bank  with  S4,500. 
—At  Louisville    Elsie  Janw,  actress,  was  robbed  of 

858,000  in  jewels. 
April  27 — Oscar  Underwood  succeeds  Hitchcock  as 

Dem.  leader  in  the  Souaie. 
— James  Larkin,  agitator,  who  came  to  this  country 
from  Ireland  in  1914  as  a  member  of  the  Irish 
Labor  Partv,  was  convicted  of  criminal  anarchy, 
at  N.  Y.  He  was  charged  with  having  attempted, 
by  manifesto  and  otherwise,  to  overthrow  tiic 
united  States  Government.  Though  he  claimed 
he  wa-s  born  In  Ireland,  Jastice  Weeks  informed  the 
prisoner  lie  had  a  certified  copy  of  his  birth  certfi- 
cate  .and  this  showed  L.".rkln  was  born  in  "tiie 
second  court  back,  Beny  Street,  St.  Geoi-ge, 
Liverpool,  England,  May  2,  1878;"  that  his  father's 
given  name  was  Thomas  and  that  his  mother's 
maiden  name  was  Jane  Madden.  On  May  3  ho 
was  sentenced  to  6  yrs.  in  orlEon. 
—At  Chicago,  G.  W.  Lyons,  ex-Col.  N.  Y.,  69th, 

killed  himself. 
— Tho  faculty  of  Chatham  Epls.  Inst.,  Va.,  resigns 
because  the  school  bans  eulogy  of  Harriet  Beccher 
Stowe. 
— Trolley  strike  ties  up  Staten  Island. 
— Tho  fur  sale  at  N.  Y.,  totalled  $8,000,000. 
April  28 — The  U.  S.   Atty.  Gen.  asked  the  V.  S. 
Supreme  Court  for  a  re-hearing  in  the  U.  S.  Steel 
Corp.  case.  »,    ,,     , 

— 353  Amer.  Soldier  dead  arrived  at  N.  Y.,  from 

France  and  England. 
— Staten   Island    (Riciimond    Light   and   Ry.   Co.  s 

lines)  trolleys  went  into  I'ed.  receivership. 
April  29 — Plots  against  the  lives  of  more  than  :i. 
score  of  Federal  and  srat-e  officials  have  been 
discovered  bv  the  Dep-irtmcnt  of  Justice  as  part 
of  radical  May  Day  demonstrations.  Attorney 
General  Palmer  announced  as  included  In  the  May 
Day  programme  organized  by  the  Communist 
Labor  Party,  as  an  effort  in  behalC  of  peace  with 
Soviet  Russia. 
— France  and   Soviet  Russia  arr.tngc  to  exchange 

prisoners. 
— Franco  limited  art  exports. 

— Radical  Jean  Longuet  was  bavwd  from  IT.  S.,  by 
Paris  Embassy. 
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April  29 — T\\L'  Ti-ans-Cuucasas  state  of  AZf-rbaiinn 
revolt  Into  Bokhevtsui. 

•— Lauretto  Taylor  y/ns  boond  by  rowdies  on  her  Urst 
appearance  at  the  Oarrick  Theatre,  Loniloii.    The 

'     curtain  wouldn't  work. 

— Princosd  NadUa  v.  Troubetzliov,  Ue<l  Cross  nurse, 
and  W.  8.  Sbutz,  ox-Capt  U.  S.  A.,  were  wed  at 
Wash..  D.  C. 

— Cornt'Ilus  Vanderbilt  Ir.  and  MissRaelielI..lttlcTon 
were  married  at  N. 'V.    The  bride  reeeivtxl  SI. 000,- 

'     000  in  cirts. 

—An  iViacr.  Syndic,  buj-a  the  Fjjji>jr<;  Theatre  aJid 
Queens  HoteL  l.ondon.  at  S'.i.:rJ5,000. 

•—The  aoottlsli  Trades  Union  C^ontrress  voters  -Mrj'." 

-^Mox.  rebels  hold  Chihuahua  City. 

— Mollle  Stelmcr,  20,  of  N.  Y..  the  U.  S.  Coiun  says 
inu-st  begin  to  servo  her  l.'i-jT.  sentence  for  vlolat- 
!  ■  ing  iisplonagc  Act,  upheld  by  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  8ho 
!cft  N.  Y.  May  2  for  prison. 

April  30 — The  Senate  Foreign  Helatloas  Committee, 
9  to  0,  reported  to  Iho  Si-niito  the  Knos  resolution 
terminating  war  with  Germany. 

—Poles  defeat  Bolshevists  lu  South  Ultfaii*. 

— Tho  Atlantic  Fleet  be«an  to  arrive  at  N.  V. 

— At  N.  Y.  a  Jury  awarded  Mrs.  Lillian  Aresoni. 
wife  of  Enrico  Areeoul,  opera  slnsor,  s^jO.OOO  in 
ber  suit  for  alienation  agaliwt.  Mrs  Je.sso  UUroy, 
a  Cleveland  widow. 

■—ft-ceut  fares  to  Ooney  Island  went  in  effect  on  the 
B,  R.  T.  lines. 

-r-Strikes  tie  up  shipping  at  Porto  Rico. 

— Ex-Unlted  States  CommlsNioucr  FclLx  Relf- 
fichnelder  Jr.  was  unanimously  acquitted  by  tho 
Court  of  SpecUil  Beasions  in  Brooklyn  of  the 
Charge  that  he  conspired  with  Mrs.  Annie  E.  Mills, 

.  B  negre.ss,  falsely  to  name  Edgar  Jersey,  white  and 
wealthi',  Bfl  tho  father  of  two  children  she  said 
were  hers. 

May  1— May  Day  nasaed  lu  U.  fi.  quietly.  Socialists 
at  N.  Y.  hold  100  meellngs;  over  35,000  marched 
In  tho  Boys'  Loyalty  Parade  on  5ih  Ave.  In 
Britain  8.000,000  workers  took  a  quiet  day  oil. 
At  Paris  there  were  a  lew  disturbances,  and  several 
wore  killed  by  .soldiers.    Nova  Scoti^i  mines  clo.sod. 

— Hed'j  take  Baku  and  set  up  Soviet  Gov't. 

— 5  were  Rilled  in  a  coal  mine  near  Terro  Haute,  Ind. 

— Attaclis  on  members  of  Catholic  orders  In  Mexico 
during  the  Carranza  rebellion  and  the  looting  of 
schools,  hOMpltals,  churches  and  other  establish- 
ments under  theur  control  were  desorlbe<l  betoro 
the  Senate  Mexican  Investigating  Commlttca 
by  Mgr.  Francis  C.  Kelly,  I^rosldent  of  the  Catho- 
lic E.xtension  Society  of  the  United  States,  Con- 
ditions became  so  bad,  he  Raid,  tliat  u  general 
ftKodus  of  Catholic  orders  from  Mexico  occun'ed. 
Women  were  abused,  the  witness  declared,  and 
they  and  the  men,  all  penniless,  were  forwarded 
to  tho  border  and  ecaoorts  to  be  c-ared  for  In  the 
United  States  by  co-rellKlouists. 

— Ralph  Greenl.aw.  Amer.,  was  killed  by  Mex.,  near 
El  Oro. 

— The  rest  of  the  Allantle  Fleet  ancbonxl  iu  the 
Hudson  at  N.  Y. 

— The  overalls  crusade  reaches  Art'cutiiin. 

— 'At  N.  Y.,  anarchist.s  flred  four  shots  at  Harold 
Content,  former  A.ssistant  United  States  Attorney 
who  prosecuted  Kmma  Goldman  and  Alexander 
Borkman. 

May  2 — China  and  Rtwsla  agree  to  open  boundaries 
in  Asia  for  trade. 

— C;.attlo  drives  spread  to  Count>-   Clare.  Ireland. 

— Syracuse  and  Utlca,  N.  Y.,  are  tied  up  by  trolley 
.strikes. 

— Over  55  were  lilted  lu  Oklahoma  toruado,  mastly 
at  Peggs.  ; 

— Consolidation  of  nine  str^l,  eo.al,  shipbuilding  and 
transportation  oomp.onlee  ol  Camida  Into  the 
British  Steel  Corporation,  with  a  oapital  of  .'WOO,- 
000,000  was  announcoil. 

— E.  F.  Greenlaw,  Amer.,  was  killed  by  Mex.  uoar 
El  Oro. 

— The  M.  E.  Quad.  Oen.  C'onf .  met  at  D«  Moines.  la. 

—"Boys  Djiy  in  School"  exercises  were  held  at  N.  Y. 

— ^The  Associated  Harvard  Club.s  bar  the  Harvard 
Liberal  Cluk. 

— The  mangled  body  of  Geor°c  H.  Weaver,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Bewlujrton  'r>'powriter  Company, 
N.  Y.,  was  found  in  hia  wrecked  toiu'lng  car  on 
the  Wiilte  Plains  Post  Road. 

— The  eclipse  of  the  moon  at  N.  Y.  was  observed 

>>v  Ueuteuanta  J.  H,  Tiltou  and  W.  H.  Cushlna 

•  «.A  npval  rtlr  Ptatlon  at  Rockaway  Beach  at  a 


height  of  nearly  three  and  one-half  miles.  The 
two  Lleutenama  a-scended  in  the  seaplane  N-9, 
remaining  in  the  air  more  than  one  and  one-half 
lioimj.  Tho  obser\-atlons  were  made  at  the  di- 
rection of  the  Navy  Department,  and  Prof.  David 
Todd,  formerly  of  Amherst  College,  assisted  from 
u  po.sltion  on  the  shore 

May  3 — Juarez  City  breaks  from  Carrnnza. 

— At  N.  Y.,  Andri-a  Salsedo.  betrajer  of  the  gang 
of  It^alians  who,  June  2,  1019,  put  bombs  In  many 
U.  8.  cities,  jiunped  to  death  from  an  upper  story 
1 J  a  Piirk  Row  building.  It  w.is  he  who  printed  the 
pink  circulars,  police  said. 

-—"Outlaw"  loom  lixers  struck  and  made  20,000 
idle  at  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

—The  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  refused  the  Atty.  Oca.  a  rehear-- 
liu?  In  tho  V.  3.  Steel  Corp.  case. 

—700  Invalids  visited  J.  M.  Hlckson,  Church  of 
England  healer,  at  Trinity  P.  E.  Ch.,  N.  Y. 

—Mrs.  Ogdcn  L.  Mills  jr.  (Margaret  Rutherford, 
daturhter  of  Mrs.  W.  K.  Vanderblit,  sr.),  announces 
at  Paris  she  and  Mr.  *Illls  have  been  divorced. 

"~2  were  killed  by  a!  bldg.  collapse  at  Burlington,  Vt. 
Daylight  8;vv1ng  had  taken  other  emj)loyeea  from 
the  place  at  "noon." 

—At  Buffalo,  J.  E.  Telper  was  acquitted  of  the  charge 
of  slaying  his  wife,  Jan.  30,  1910.  He  was  found- 
(-•uilty  on  Ills  first  trial.  Dee.,  1916. 

«=-lO,0()0  families  at  Chicago  refuse  to  move,  defying 
landlords. 

—At  Brooklyn,  Prlvat.e  O.  W.  Barry,  U.  S.  A.,  was 
ttc-milttcd  of  the  charge  of  killing  Sorgt.  F.  W.  King 
at  It.  Tot  ten,  Mch.  20,  1919. 

— Ma.ss.  Legls.  passes  2.75  beer  bill. 

—Miss  Fannie  llurst,  N.  Y.,  author,  announces  her 
marriage  on  May  5,  1915,  to  Jacques  9.  Danielson, 
pianist,  and  collaborator  -with  the  late  Rafael 
Jo.%ny. 

May  4 — Mox.  rebels  tell  Cirranza  to  vacate  by  May 
15. 

=— iV.auev  Perkins  Field,  widow  of  Henry  Marshall 
Field  of  Chicago,  was  married  at  St.  James's 
Church.  PIceadllly,  by  special  license  to  Arthur 
Ronald  Lambert  Field  Tree.  The  bride,  a  nleco 
of  Lady  Astor,  was  given  away  by  Vlscoimt  Astor. 

— Russ.  .Soviet  troops  captiu-e  00,000  In  Trana-Cau- 
ca.sus. 

"-A  cablecrani  plgned  by  eighty-eight  members  of 
the  House,  protesting  against  Imprisonment, 
without  arraignment  or  trl.il  of  persons  arrested  in 
Ireland  for  [)olltic.nl  offenses,  wjis  seni  to  Premier 
Lloyd  George  and  the  British  Parliament. 

— \V.  \.  \A'aison,  alleged  oonlesaed  slayer  of  wives, 
led  officials  to  gulch  where  was  foimd  )>ody  of 
•  Nina  L.  Deloney.  near  Coyote. 

— S182,00i)  was  recovered  of  8200,000  in  stoclcs 
stolen  Feb.  10   from  H.  L.  Doherty  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

— H.  Le  C.  Hoome  wallced  up  940  steps  (47  stories), 
in  8  mill.,  .'")2  si.-c.s.,  and  won  S4,100  wager  at  N.  Y. 

—  Dutch  ports  reopen  after  2-mos.  strUje. 

— The  BerUn  Sacl<lier's  Union  expels  Pros.  Ebert  for 
slcniug  a  death  warrant. 

May  5 — Do<larlne  tiiat  the  restoration  of  normal 
rt'latioiu)  between  the  United  States  and  the  Teu- 
tonic powers  is  necessary  to  "bring  an  end  of  the 
desjiotic  war  ix)wer  with  which  a  power-maddened 
:ulniiuLstration  coutimujs  to  nilH  a  great  people," 
.Senator  Knox  opened  debate  on  his  proposition  to 
re-c^-t;\bllsli  peace  tlirou,gh  a  joint  resolution. 

— Secretiiry  ^^"llsou  ruled  that  the  Communist  Labor 
P-arty  of  America  does  not  come  within  the  scope 
o[  the  deportation  law.  His  decision  releases  with- 
out further  question  ,111  members  of  this  party 
.irrosted  on  charges  by  tho  Department  of  Jtistico 
that  they  advocate  the  overthrow  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  force  or  -vioicnce  in^ciuses  where  party 
meml>ership  is  made  tho  b.t.sls  for  this  charge. 
TTiere  Is  no  appeal. 

—The  Del.  Senate  ratified  Fed.  Proiilb. 

— On  motion  of  U.  S.  Attorney  Ross,  who  declared 
the  ends  of  jastice  liad  been  met  by  serving  nine 
mouths  of  their  sentence  in  Atlanta  Federal 
Prlion,  Jos<-ph  F.  Rutherford,  Russelllte  leader, 
and  his  seven  associiites  were  discharged  after 
retrial  of  the  indictment  cliargmg  violation  of  the 
Espionage  Law  na<l  lieen  abandoned. 

— Newport,  Ky.,  toacliers  quit  for  more  wages. 

— Statcn  Island  trolley  strike  enxls  in  higher  pay  and 
S-et.  tares. 

May  (V— The  R.  I.  Dem.  State  Conv.  rcjecta  Art.  X 
of  the  Peace  Treaty. 

— Tiov    Coolld+ie.   >fnss.   vf-toes  ihe  2.75  beer  bill 
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May  C — 400,000  Brit,  cottou  operatives  get  ;iSH 
p.  ct.  increase  In  wages. 

— A  barehead,  sandal  move  starts  in  Spain,- to  beat 
high  prices. 

— Tbc  Poles  entered  Klefl. 

— At  Los  Aneeles(  J.  P.  Watson,  bigamist,  pleaded 
guilty  to  murdering  one  of  his  wives,  Nina  L. 
Dcloney. 

— Rollo  Ogden  quits  editorship  of  N.  Y.  Evening 
Post  to  go  to  N.  Y.  Times,  May  17. 

— TUe  N.  Y.  Symphony  Orchestra  played  at  Paris. 

—The  Conn.  Dcm.  State  Couv.  endorsed  the  Peace 
Treaty. 

May  7 — Philip  Cooper,  a  tailor  from  PolaD<},  killed 
Morris  Hlrnliofsky  and  wounded  3.  at  N.  Y. 

— Mex.  Revolutionists  enter  Mex.  City,  and  Carran- 
za  fled.   Vera  Cruz  forces  join  the  revol. 

— Profiteering  engaged  In  on  a  gigantic  scale,,  both 
during  the  war  and  since  the  armistice,  should  be 
blamed  for  the  high  cost  of  living,  and  not  any 
increase  of  wages  to  woiltmeu,  was  thg  assertion 
made  to  the  Rjiilroad  Labor  Board  by  W.  Jcit 
Lauclc,  former  Secretary  of  the  War  Labor  Board, 
who  appeared  in  boiialf  of  the  seventeen  railway 
brotherhoods  and  unions. 

— Louis  V.  Pest,  Asst.st;i!it  Secretary  of  Labor, 
testifying  before  Vm:  House  Rules  Committee, 
declared  that  only  forty  of  the  hundreds  of  for- 
eigners rounded  up  in  raids  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  the  last  six  months  had  admitted  that 
they  favored  overthrow  of  the  Government  by 
violence.  lie  said  that  "in  malting  5,000  arrests 
Department,  of  Justice  agents  found  only  three 
revolvers." 

— At  St.  Louis,  Drovei's  Nat.  Bk.  officials  killed  a 
robber. 

— The  Midland  Packing  Co.,  Sioux  City,  la.,  went 
into  receivership. 

May  8 — A  registered  mail  pouch  at  N.  Y.  was  robbed 
of  S25,000. 

— The  Nat.  Socialist  Conv.  met  at  N.  Y. 

— 200  armed  Sinn  Feiners  set  fire  to  the  police 
barracks  at  Cloyile,  County  Cork,  and  compelled 
the  garrison  of  six  men  to  surrender.  The  barracks 
was  burned  to  the  ground,  and  three  houses  close 
by  were  also  burned. 

May  9 — Prea.  Wilson,  in  a  letter  to  Multnomah 
(Oreg.)  Dem.  Central  Committee,  calls  for  indorse- 
ment of  Pence  Treaty  as  it  stands. 

— Russia  and  Georgia  make  peace. 

— Fred'k  Rueckert  was  fatally  shot  by  a  masked 
man  at  Hoboken. 

May  10 — Carranza's  train  was  located  near  Es- 
peranza.  Gen.  Alurguia,  who  instigated  tlie 
murder  of  fifteen  generals  in  prison  in  the  Capital 
has  himself  been  executed. 

— The  Rep.  Nat.  Conv.,  at  Chicago.  (:\w?.e  Lodge  for 
temp,  chair.  Rep.  Nat.  Conv. 

— The  Brit.  Commons,  2.59  to  j5.  vc  lee  ted  A.SQuith 
plan  for  single  IrLsh  Parliament. 

— Suffrage  lost  and  f^remicr  Hara  anil  the  Seyu  Ival 
Party  won  in  Jap.  elections. 

—The  Appellate  DIv..  N.  V.  Sup.  Ct..  rules  N.  Y. 
City's  buses  are  unlawful.  -  '"^ 

— At  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  James  P.  Watson  who  has 
confessed  the  murder  of  a'  least  .seven  women,  was 
sentenced  to  life  lniprisoimn;nt. 

— Labor  orators  wore  juiled  at  Duf|ucsne  Pa.,  for 
street  speaking  v.Mthoui  a  peianit. 

— At  Rome,  the  first  ceremony  in  connection  with  the 
canonization  of  loan  of  Arc  was  held,  when  beati- 
fication of  the  nun  Louise  do  Marillac  was  pro- 
claimed before  the  Conprcgatlou  of  Kites 
May  11— Sec.  Daniels  told  the  Sen  c;om.  that  Pres 
Wilson,  Aug.  11,  1917,  s:iid  on  the  Penn.  to  fleet 
of«cer!3,  at  Yorktown,  Va.,  that  he  was  willing  and 
ready  to  lose  half  the  Navy  to  crush  the  Get  U  ■ 

— The  Supremo  Council,  at  Pans,  handed  a  treaty 
to  Turkey.  ^ 

— The  flrst  Spanish  Children's  Court  opened  at 
Bilboa. 

— Nitti  and  his  cabinet  resign  in  Italy. 

— Earl  Curzon's  daughter.  Lady  Cynthia  Curzon 
married  Lieut.  O.  E.  Mosley,  M.  P.,  at  Loudon. 

— Ukrainians  occupy  Odes.sa 

—50.000  Jews  parade  at  N.  Y.  for  •■Palestine  re- 
deemed." ;-,,      „ 

— The  N.  Y.  Diocesan  P.  E.  Ch.  Conv.  appro\ed 
church  forunts  under  Epis,  authority,  and  also  up- 
held Bishop  Burch. ' 


passes   over   Gov.'e    veto    tin- 
Tunnel  and  th«  Camdeu-PliU 


night-Ufo    guide,    wji? 


— The  N.  J.  I.egis. 
Hudson  Vehicular 
Bridge  bills. 

— Jas.     Coloslmo.    Chicago, 
:i.ssasslnatcd. 

— The  consort  imn  agreement  among  Japan,  France. 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  for  promoting 
a  loan  to  China  was  signed  by  a  representatlvi; 
Japanese  banker  and  Tho^ias  w.  Lamont  of  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co. 

May  12— Atty  Gen.  Palmer  flxed  sug.Tr  profits  at  Ic. 
a  lb.  wholesale  and  2c.  at  retail. 

— Englnemen  call  "outlaw"  strike  on  I'ittsburghlinci!. 

-^Evicted  Newarkers  (N.  J.)  moved  Into.playgrounii 
tents. 

— Sec.  Daniels  showed  Sen.  Com.  a  cable  from  Pres. 
Wilson  to  Sims  at  London,  July  4,  1917,  In  which 
he  said:  "I'rom  the  beginning  of  the  war  I  ha-.'o 
been  greatly  siu'prlsed  at  the  failure  of  the  British 
Admiralty  to  use  Great  Britain's  great  naval 
superiority  In  an  effective  way.  In  the  presence 
of  the  present  submarine  emergency  they  are  hcli)- 
less  to  the  point  of  panic.  Every  plan  we  suggest 
they  relect  for  some  reason  of  prudence.  In  my 
view  this  is  not  a  time  for  prudence  but  for  bold- 
ness even  at  the  cost  of  great  loeaea." 

— "I'errorlsts  destroyed  50  police  barracks  througiioui 
Ireland,  and  burned  records  in  20  Incoiae  tax  offlce.^. 

— The  2t)4  students  of  the  Albany  Law  School  walked 
out  in  a  body  when  Jacob  M.  Goldciikoft,  a  scnlur 
expelled  for  socialistic  utterances,  entered  accom- 
panied by  a  deputy  sberlfi  with  an  Injunction  l-^sucd 
by  County  Judge  John  J.  McMuUen  of  Sohene<rtady 
requiring  the  faculty  to  permit  him  to  retain  iils 

—At  N.  Y..  J.  S.  Gillespi(!,  who  forged  $300,000 
checks  on  Geo.  Arents,  Jr.,  it  was  alleged,  w;u-< 
sentenced  to  -1  yrs.  in  prison. 

— Near  Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  W.  J.  McCIendllss,  Sup!:r- 
Intendent  of  the  Chicago-Omaha  Aerial  M.iil 
Division,  was  killed  when  an  airplane  in  whiili 
he  waa  ridinif  was  blown  through  a  tree. 

May  13 — Ttie  Soc.  Nat.  Conv.,  at  N.  Y.,  nominal  :  ! 
unanimously  E.  V.  Debs  for  Pres.;  tor  Vice  Pr.  •.■  , 
Sevinour  Stednian  of  Chicago,  106,  to  26  for  K-  i^ 
R.  O'Harc,  who,,  like  Debs,  is  tn  a  Fed.  prison. 

— Secretary  Daniels  told  i.he  Senate  Naval  Inve-f  ;- 
gating  Committee  that  he  had  not  .signed  a  cabl  ■ 
gram  bearing  what  purported  to  be  his  signatu.  r. 
which  was  among  tlio.so  read  to  the  committee  t>y 
Rear  Admiral  Sims  when  the  investitiation  be^'  ■. 
The  original  of  the  message,  M'r.  Daniels  said,  <!;  ! 
not  show  hl3  sl(;uature,  and  lie  added  that  his  niiii: 
had  been  forged  to  the  copy  proaonted  by  Admi  ..1 
Sims. 

— Aoprehending  an  cncroachmtnt  by  Congress  o;i 
the  execulh  c  branch  of  the  Government,  Presl<li-:n 
Wilson  vetoed  the  Legislative,  Executive  ivid 
Judicial  Bill  because  of  a  "rider"  it  carried  pro- 
viding thai  iHibllcatlons  of  executive  departmentrf 
sliould  be  sublectcd  to  supervision  by  the  Joiai, 
CoiHmittee  of  Congress  on  i>rintinE. 

—  The  students'  strike  at  the  Albany  Law  Sclfitil 
ended  when  the  Appcll.  Dlv.  vacated  the  Injum:- 
lion  that  had  stopped  the  expulsion  of  J.  M.  C:iil- 
denlrotl    Soc.  student. 

—  In  rlie  Sen  Lodge  struck  !rom  the  Knox  po:i'.-i- 
resolution  the  clause  demanding  a  separate  tre:H.\ 
with  Germany. 

— Mario  M.  Keller,  )7,  B'klyn  (Erasmus)  hluti 
sch.  L'irl  died  of  sleeping  sickness. 

— Richard  C  Ricky")  Harrison  and  Chester  Camiiic 
were  elect  rocuicd  at  Sing  Sing. 

May  14 — Matainovas,  Mex    BurrcntJerod   to   rebels. 

— Tlie  House,  170  to  127,  failed  to  pass  Sun!'!\- 
Approp.  BUI  over  Wilson'si  veto. 

— In  the  U-  S.  Senate,  Sheppard  called  N.J.  a  revoiu- 
tloiiti-y  and  anarchistic  .state  for  Its  "dry"  law 

— Release  of  Eugene  V.  Dobs,  the  Socialist  Parly'.'- 
nominee  for  Presldont  and  all  other  political 
prisoners  was  asked  in  a  petition  presented  to 
Attorney  General  Palmer  by  a  committee  appoitit- 
ed  at  the  Socialist  Party  Convention  in  New  York 
with  Seymour  Stcdman,  the  party's  Vice  Presi- 
dential nominee  as  Chairman. 

— Police  lusp.  Henry,  N.  Y.,  was  acquitted  on 
neglect  charge,  and  was  reinstated. 

— The  Prince  of   Wales  had  a.  narrow  escape  at 
Greymouth,   New  Zealand,   motoring  on  a  roid 
.skirting  a  ravine' in  Buller  Gorge.    At  one  po'fii 
the  rear  wheel  of  the  Prince's  motor  car  hung  i>>- 
the  gorge  and  tlie  earth  gave  w?-y. 
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May  14 — Horace  L,.  Walton,  22,  robbed  a  postal  car 
of  8105,000  at  Gilman,  111.,  killed  a  policeman,  and 
was  shot  to  death  at  his  home,  Chicago.  His 
father  died  of  shock  in  Mo. 

^fay  15 — The  Knox  resolution  providing  for  a  state 
of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  the  Teu- 
tonic powers  wag  adopted  In  the  Senate  by  43  to 
38.  Two  Republicans — McCuiuber  and  Nelson — 
opposed  the  resolution.  McCumber  was  paired 
against  it,  while  Nelson  voted  In"  the  negative, 
'riiree  Democrats  voted  with  the  Republicans 
for  the  resolution.  Reed,  Shields  and  AValsh  of 
Massachusctt.s.  Gore  was  paired  in  support  of 
the  resolution. 

— French  be^in  to  leave  Frankfort  region. 

— t'arranza  breaks  rebel  lines  and  escapes  to  the  iiJlls. 

— The  first  woman  elected  to  office  in  ilungnry  Is 
.Margarete  SctUachta,  successful  Christi.in  Nation- 
alist cjvndidate  for  tbo  National  Assembly  from 
the  1st  District  of  Budapest. 

— At  N.  Y.  "Nicky*  Amsteiu  surrender.'^  in  stolen 
boud  plot  case,  gives  575,000  bail,  but  is  put  Id 
cell  by  U.  S.  He  gave  52.^,000  more  bail  and  wa? 
let  out  May  17. 

—Mayor  of  N.  V.  loada  10,000  pollct;  in  parade. 

—2  police  were  killed  In  a  mob  riol  at  /.oudoudorry 

—Chicago-Ono.aha  air  mail  started. 

— -U.  S.  Sliipping  Bo.ard  e.\oneraU'  (.'.  \V.  Mor.oe 
and  a,sked  N.  Y.  Fed.  Atty  to  drop  iudli'lmfiii 

— Mme.  Aubert  and  3  male  spies  were  shot  at  Parl.s 
for  treason  at  Laon. 

— Venezuela  resumes  relations  with  Holland,  sus- 
pended in  1908. 

M;iy  16 — Levi  P.  Morton  died  of  bronchial  pneu- 
monia, near  Po'keepsle,  N.  Y  ,  on  his  Ooth  birthday 

— c;arranza'8  cabinet  Is  captured 

• — .Switzerland  vot<?s  to  enter  licague  of  Nations 

—The  Pope  pronounces  Jeanne  D'Arc  a  saint 

— Wm.  Hohenzollern  haa  moved  to  noorn 

•— N.  Y  Central  y.ardmen  at  N   Y   )olu  outlaw  .-<trike 

— Patrolman  K.  F.  Hums  was  Killed  in  bonl  In  !•■.  35th 
St.  police  station,  N.  Y. 

— The  noted  bullflgnter  Galllto  (Gomezl  was  Killed 
by  a  bull  at  Madrid 

May  17 — Britain  masses  troops  in  Ireland:  London- 
derry riots  go  on. 

— Pres.  Wilson  tells  Senate  Britain  is  seekmg  to 
exclude  aliens  from  controlling  oil  tields  \u  any  of 
its  dominions. 

— Bolshovlkl  Invade  Persia, 

—Senator  Lodge's  resolution  dt'cUuIng  tiic  Senate.-) 
opinion  that  Northern  Epirus,  including  Corytza. 
the  twelve  Islands  of  the  .\egeai:  .Sea  and  '.he  west- 
ern coast  of  A.sla  Minor,  should  he  awarded  lo 
Greece,  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  without  dis- 
cussion. 

— The  Atlantic  Fleet  left  N.  V 

—Barbers  struck  at  N.  Y 

May  18 — The  U.  S.  takes  back  control  of  R.H  irelght 
transportation. 

— Gen.  Brusiloff  takes  miiltarj'  control  nt  Aloscow 

■ — Prices  0/  retail  clothing  drop  2<j  pcv  ci..  in  U    s 

— Trustees  of  the  Roericstor,  M    Y  ,  Baptist  Theolo<-'i 
eai  .Seminary  voted  to  idmit  women  to  the  recuUif 
theological  courses  on  ihr-  .same  conditions  as  men 

—•Mrs  Laura  B.TJa/ia,  widowed,  killed  self  and  i 
cnildren,  at  Morris  Park.  L   1 

— ^Tho  Met.  Mtis.  of  Art.  N  V.,  ctlebratcd  its  .oOth 
birthday. 

May  19 — 1,000  milk  Orivors  went  on  outlaw"  strike 
al  N.  Y.    It  lasted  1  doy. 

— Declaring   they  were  vicious  aiul   would    impo-o 
upon  the  people  an  Intellectual  .autocracy    xudi   ts 
destroyed  the  German  Empire,  Gov  Smith  o!  N'  V 
disapproved  >the   sue   most    import'int    Lusk    and 
Fenron  bills  ""imod  at  sedition  and  Socialism. 

— Buishevlsts  drive  British  from  Caspian  Sea  base, 
.It  f'Jnzeli. 

— 0  were  killed  In  arresting  coal  strike  agitators  at 
Miitewan,  W.  Va. 

May  JO — The  U.  S.  Senate  ordered  inquiry  of  cam- 
paign slush  funds  of  both  parties 

— Bolshevlkl  tJike  Alexandropol:  they  drive  back 
Poles  in  Vitebsk. 

— Sec.  Daniels  testified  he  ^totipcd  enrolments  in 
Cla.«  4,  Naval  Re.servc,  because  it  had  become  a 
"slackers'  paradise." 

— ({iciiard  Crofcer,  testifying  as  to  his  competency 
said,  at  Palm  Beach.  Fla.,  that,  when  he  and  his 
first  wife  separated  he  gave  her  8600,000.  all  he 
"-d,  and  "started  all  over  again." 

'"iiier  was  shot  at  .Matewan,  W.  Va. 


— Lightermen  Join  longshoremen's  strike  at  N.  Y, 

— Machinists  struck  at  Waterbury,  Conn. 

— The  I32d  Gen.  Presby.  Assembly  began,  at  Phila. 

— Bandits  shot  up  Delta,  O.,  and  gof  $12,000  from 
People's  Savings  Bank". 

— Sir  Edward  Carson  declared  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Irish  disorders  were  part  of  projiaganda 
conducted  in  Egypt  and  India.  "The  chief  offices 
are  m  New  Vork, '  he  said,  'and  the  funds  for  this 
movement  come  from  America. 

May  21 — Pres.  Carranza  of  Mex.  was  assassinated 
at  Tlaxcaltcnango.     ' 

— The  House,  228  to  130,  pas.sed  the  Knox  peace 
resolution.  For  the  resolution:  Republicans, 
208.  Democrats,  19;  Independent  (Keller,  Minn.), 
I —Total  228.  Against:  Republicans  (Kelly; 
Mich.,  and  Fuller,  Mass.),  2;  Democrats,  136: 
Independent  ifarss,  Minn.),  1. — Total  139.  The 
nineteen  Democrats  voting  tor  the  resolution  were; 
('aldwell,  Carew,  (lullcii,  Dnollng,  Ganly,  Gold- 
fogle.  McKiniry,  Mahcr,  Mead,  O'Connell  and 
Sullivan,  iUl  of  New  York;  Ashbrook,  O.;  Evans, 
N'cv  :  Callivan,  (^liiey  and  Tague,  Mass.;  Hamill. 
.V,  J,,  Uuddleston,  Ala.,  and  McLanC:  Pa, 

— Germany  declares  peace  with  Costa  Rica. 

— -i-l-anccs  general  sIriUc  ends. 

—  -Richard  Crokcr  lostiried  his  Irish  estate, Glencairn, 

Is  (o  go  to  charity  he  t^aid  he  now  has  .?2.')0,000  In 
■Jccuritic^  in  Ireland.  Mrs.  Crokcr  told  the  story 
of  her  life. 

— At  London.  Lord  Sholto  Douglas,  third  son  of  the 
late  ^^ar<luls  of  Queeusberry,  has  been  granted  a 
divorce  from  his  wife,  who  was  Miss  Loretta 
Atidls  Mijoncy  of  California.  The  case  was  not 
defended.  Their  marriage  took  place  at  San  Jose 
In  i.'^Oo 

— <;,  C  Bcrgdoli,  convicted  draft  dodger,  escaped 
from  his  mother  s  home.  Phila. 

—At  I'hiia.  i-'leveland  Ragln.  a  negro,  shot  and  killed 
a  negro  street  cleaner,  shot  lour  other  men  and 
siat>be<l  two  beiorc  a  patrolman  killed  him  with  a 
bullet  In  the  heart, 

— -Clcrman  Parlianieiil  ends  first  session  under 
reput>lic 

—  Police  Detect.  J.  E.  Fitzpatrick,  N.  Y.,  was  killed 
by  auto  thieves. 

Mav  22-— Russians  and  Poles  tight  on  600-mile  front, 

—  Pres,  Wilson  agrees  to  arbitrate  Armenia's  west 
Ooiuidary 

^Thc  ICmperor  ot  .lai)an  Is  ill  of  diabetes. 

—  Cnlon  was  affected  bet.  t  tie  Presley  Ch.  in  U.  8,  A, 
and  Welsh  Presby   Cn,  in  U   S. 

—  -Muriel  Burgos,  23  nios,.  was  awarded  gold  medal 
as  .V    V    City's  best  baby 

— One  heat  prostration  at.  N.  Y. 

May  23 — .-*lr  lonn  Taylor,  Irish  Under  Sec,  resigns. 

--(ircek  troops  re|)lace  French  in  Thrace. 

—  \\.  Home.  Oliver  Plunket  the  Irish  divuie,  who  was 
made  hrst.  .Vrchhishop  .jf  .\rmagfi  In  1669  by  Pope 
Clement,  IX  jiiid  who  was  executed  for  treason  by 
liie  British  ;it  Tyburn   July  I,  1681,  was  beatified. 

i  .May  24-  — Pres    Wilson  asked  Congreas  to  autiiorize 
■\ntcr    mandate  o\pt  Armenia 
-riic  t;.  F.  u.  (N    V  )  cabled  to  Brit,  workers  to 
Ke;;p  arms  nu'  ol  Ireland. 
.  --The   Sen     conimiitce     investigated    Pres.    Camp. 
Primary  expenses 
-Pres  Dcschanel   pies  France.  1  ell  In  pajamas  from 
his  six'c  train,  near  .Montargis.  from  apopl,  stroke, 
— tiov.  .sniitn  (N.  K .)  signed   the  2,75  boor  bill  and 

the  boxing  bill. 
-r6  Pandas  get  .?l6.i,000  at  the  1st  Nat.  Bk,,  Finle.v- 
viiie.  Pa 
I  — rne  Sevoaty-fourtli  Bank  of  Yokohama  suspended 
I      lor  3  w.^eks.  owing  to  demoralization  of  the  silk 
industry 
— 6  wcie  killed  in  riots  at  Rome  at  war  celebration, 
,M>iy  2.-> — Gen,  Obregon  puts  Luis  Cabrera  In  jail 

ut  Mex.  City 
-rTiic  3d   Pan-.^mer    .Aeronautic  Congress  met  at 

'  -Aiiamic  City. 
-T-Otto  K    Freer,  after  living  4  yrs.  with  a  broken 

back,  died  at  Chicago. 
—Soviet  Russia  told  the  Allies  It  has  no  territorial 
ambitions;  .\rmenians  take  Alexandropol. 

—  Holland    breaks    negot,    with   Belgium    over    the 
!      Scheldt, 

— ,'>00  Austrian  children  reached  England  for  food 

and  outing 
— ^The  Yokohama  Savings  Bank  saspends, 
— KilbrRtalu   Castle,    near    Brandon.    Ireland,    was 
I      burned  by  raiders. 
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May  25 — At  N.Y.  the  U.  S.  Ceurt  quashed  the  indict- 
ment against  C.W.  Morse  and  his  U.  S.  Steamship 
Co.  for  alleged  violation  of  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916 
by  selling  the  steamer  John  G.  5lcCullough  to  a 
French  citizen  without  having  first  offefed  the 
ship  to  the  United  Statas  Government  at  the 
price  offered  by  the  foreign  purchaser. 

— At  St.  Paul  a  temporary  Iniiuictlon  issued  by  the 
U.  S.  Dist.  Court  in  New  Mexico,  restraining  the 
State  Council  of  Defense  and  officials  of  that 
State  from  interfering  with  the  sale  and  circuiatiou 
of  the  Hearst  magazines  in  New  Mexico  was  Up- 
held by  the  United  Stales  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
May  26 — ^C^ol.  \V.  C.  Procter  told  the  Sen.  committee 
he  Kave  S.500.000  to  the  Wood  Pros,  f-rim.  cam- 
paign; Palmer's  friends  put  ui»  ?5oO,610,  it  was 
testified. 

— Gen.  R.  Herrcra,  alleged  slayer  of  Carransia,  is 
taken  to  Mex.  City. 

— Tlie  Prince  of  Wales  reached  Melbourne. 

— Russia  recognizes  Latvia's  independence. 

— A  bra.ss-pipe  bomb  exploded  under  the  State 
Armory  at  Hartford,  damaging  the  Icitchen. 

— ^The  Presby.  Gen.  Assembly  quit  the  Intor-Cliureh 
World  Movement;  the  M.  E.  Gen.  Conv.  indorsed 
it. 

—French  Senate  voted  to  boost  by  25  per  cent, 
the  tax  on  the  inconio  of  any  resident  of  France 
w-io  is  "more  than  thirty  yeais  old,  single  or 
divorced,  and  has  noijody  dependent  upon  liim 
or  her,"  and  by  10  per  cent,  thai  of  any  one  who 
Is  ovei'  thirty,  hos  been  married  two  years  from 
Jau  1  of  the  fiscal  year  and  has  nelt7ior  children 
nor  otlier  depend'ents. 

— Etiith  C.  Gould,  daugV.ler  of  Geo.  J.  CJould,  eloped 
and  was  married  to  C    I,.  Waiuwrighfat  Elkton, 

|?Md. 

— At  N.  Y.  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  up- 
held the  cor.stitdtionality  of  the  Lever  act  as  a 
war  measure,  and  maintained  that  by  the  action 
of  the  Senate  in  withholding  approval-of  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  Gartnany  u  state  of  war  still  exists. 

M.iy  27 — Pros.  Wilson  vetoed  the  Hou.se  peace 
resolution. 

— Harding's  Rep.  Pres.  Prim,  e.xpcnses  in  Ohio  were 
.S107,704,  It  was  testified,  at  Wash. 

— Johnson  says  he  ^^^ll  rfot  bolt  ihi  Rep.  Nat.  Conv. 

— The  Sen.  Foreign  Relations  Coin.,  11  to  4,  rejects 
Wilson's  request  for  mandate  over  Armenia. 

— The  liard  coal  miners  accepted  I'res.  \^'ilson's  offer 
of  arbitration. 

— 10,000  fur  workers  at  N.  Y.  strike. 

— 2  police  and  1  raider  were  killed  In  attack  on 
barracks  at  Kilmalloch,  Ireland. 

— W.  Terandowski  and  I,.  Jankow.skl  were  executed 
at  Sing  Slug  for  murder  of  Dannemora  keeper 
Gunther. 

— A  324,000  shortage,  due  to  an  employee,  was  re- 
ported by  the  Phoenix  Nat.  Bk.,  Hartford,  C'onn. 

— Prince  William  of  Sweden  arrived  at  N.  Y.  witb  a 
party  of  explorers. 

— At  N.  Y.  the  Hotel  Knickerljocker  closed  for  good. 

— At  Vergennes,  Vt.,  Charles  Strong,  Cashier  of  the 
First  Ifational  Bank,  committed  suicide  by  shoot- 
ing in  the  presence  of  bank  officials.  Bank  exam- 
iners were  at  work  on  the  books. 

— At  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  Alfonso  Quinonez,  a  special 
student  from  San  Salvador,  in  tlie  Sugar  School  of 
the  Louisiana  State  University,  died  of  injuries 
received  when  he  was  burned  with  ether,  according 
to  members,  at  initiation  ceremonies  of  the  Alpha 
Chi  Sigma  fraternity. 

May  2&— Pres.  Wilson,  in  letter  to  Sen.  Glass  of  Va., 
said  the  Va.  Dem.  State  Convention  plank  on 
League  of  Nations  put  the  matter  just  right  . 

— U.  S.  House,  219- to  152  (29  less  than  two-thirds) 
failed  to  pass  Kuox  Peace  Resolution  o\'er  Wilson's 
veto. 

—Gov.  H.  J.  Allen  of  Kan.  and  Sam'l  Gompcrs 
debated  labor  at  Carnegie  Hall,  N.  Y. 

^-Strike  riots  at  Bristol,  H.  I.,  caased  the  Gov.  to 
proclaim  place  in  insturectlon.  Several  were  shot; 
troops  were  sent. 

—At  Brooklyn,  the  Sup.  Ct.  barred  5  Russians  from 
citizenship  as  Socialists. 

—Binding  the  Inquiry,  Rear  Adm'l  Sims  denied  all 
of  Sec.  Daniels's  charges  against  him,  to  .Sen.  Com. 
at  Wash. 

— Czecho-Slovakia  parliament  elected  Prof.  Masaryk 
Pres.  of  the  Republic  for  life. 

— B.  R.  T.  power  house  men  struck  at  Brook  Ij-n; 
the  cars  were  run  as  usual. 


— At  N.  Y.  T.  E.  Hodgskiu,  lawyer,  and  John  .Simon 
were  found  gnllty  In  U.  8.  Court  of  making  false 
return  of  alien  property;  former  sentenced  to  4 
years  In  prison,  latter  fined  $20,000. 

— At  S.vracuse.  N.  Y.,  convicted  of  conspiracy  and 
profiteering  In  the  Kile  of  men's  wearing  apparel. 
Weeds',  Inc.,  of  Binghamton,  and  G.  H.  Smith. 
Manager  of  the  concern,  were  jointly  fined  S3 1 ,000 
in  Federal  Court. 

— The  St.  Louis  fur  auction  totaled  $23,000,000. 

— While  arresting  a  Freshman  at  tiie  University  of 
Wisconsin,  at  Madl.son,  Mathew  Lynaugh,  a 
policeman,  shot  ami  killed  Carl  E.  Jandorf  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  a  .Sophomore. 

May  29— XT.  S.  Ifoii.se,  2.S9  to  92,  passed  the  bill  pro- 
viding about  .*!,. 500,000  ui  cash  bonuses  to  Amer. 
Force. 

— Te.stiraony  showed  .51,200,000  .-•iibsoribed  to  Gen. 
W'oods's  Prim.  Cantp.  fund. 

— Pres.  Wilson  freed  Mrs.  Kate  R.  O'Hare,  con\'icte<i 
in  1917  for  a  xpoecii  she  made  at  Fargo,  No.  Dak 

— A  deleg.  of  Soc.  Nat.  Conv.  notified  Debs,  in 
Atlanta  Fed.  prison,  of  his  nom.  for  Pres.;  h<' 
accepted. 

— Jennie  G.  Zimmerman  was  acquitted  as  In.sane,  ai 
Springfield,  of  killing  her  cousin.  Dr.  Hcnrv 
Zimmerman,  Aug.  7,""  19 19. 

— Armour  Grain  Co.  ,  ( 'nicago,  was  fined  S1.050 
for  adulterating  oats  with  barley  for  e.xport  to 
Allies  in  1911. 

— The  Holy  Giiost  and  Us  Society  of  the  Shiloli 
Colony,  established  more  tlian  tvs'enty  years  .ago 
by  Frank  W.  Sandford  on  the  hilltop  in  Durliain, 
Me.,  has  Riven  up  theghost,  the  Bible  school  voting 
to  disband. 

— At  Phila..  alien  Liberty  Bond  slackers  weWs  refused 
citizenship  by  Judge  Dickinson. 

— Banker  T.  B.  H.arter,  wife  and  daughter  were  killed 
in  auto-train  accident  at  Lockhaven,  Pa. 

May  30 — Greek  troops  occupy  Turkish  Thrace. 

— All  France  bows  tribute  to  dead  of  Amer.,  al.sn 
Eng.  and  Belgium. 

— Socks  or  one-piece  bathing  suits  on  women  were 
banned  by  police  at  Coney  Island. 

— At  Atkinta,  tlie  eleventh  annual  conference  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  ol 
Colored  People  began. 

—20  were  drowned  in  I>ud  River  freshet,  England 

— 1,200  forged  permits  for  whiskey  renioval  are  found 
at  N.  Y. 

May  31 — Britain  recei^'es  Gregory  Krassin,  Soviet 
Trade  Ministi-r. 

— Bubonic  plague  is  at  Vera  Cruz. 

— Strike  sympatliizers  bombed  the  home  of  J.  11. 
Goss,  mfr.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

■ — The  Ukrainian  Gov't,  asks  U.  S.  for  recognition. 

— Heroes  of  3  wars  march  at  N.  Y.,  in  Memorial  Day 
parade. 

June  1 — Tlie  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  held  unanimously 
that  amendments  to  the  U.  8.  Constitution  are 
subject  to  ratification  only  by  State  Legislatures, 
and  not  by  referendum  votes  of  the  people. 

-Irish  women  pickets  invaded  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress, and  were  ejected. 

—At  Washington,  the  Kenyou  committee  traced 
Lowdeu  money.  In  32,500  lots.  Into  the  hands  of 
delegates  to  tlie  Republican  Convention.  It  cost 
338, 703. ,50  to  turn  Missouri,  which  was  divided 
between  Wood  and  Jolmson,  over  to  Lowden.    Four 

.  of  the  delegates  are  known  to  have  received 
personally  a  share  of  the  campaign  fimda.  Two  of 
them  yet  have  the  money. 

—The  Senate,  52  to  23,  "respectfully  declined" 
to  grant  the  President  authority  to  accept  a  man- 
date for  Armenia,  as  rccujcated  of  him  by  the  San 
Remo  conference.  Thirteen  Democrats  joined  the 
tmited  ^Republicans  In  rejecting  the  mandate, 
Tliey  were  Beckh.am,  Chamberlain,  Dial,  Gerry, 
Harris,  Myers,  Nugent,  Pomereue,  Reed,  Shields. 
Smith  of  Georgia,  ThomaS  and  Walsh  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

— French  and  Turk  Nationalists  sign  armliitlce  In 
Cilicia. 

— Athens,  Greece,  was  put  under  martial  law. 

— Mrs.  M.  F.  Dunlop  killed  J.  L.  Eiohelberger,  then 
herself  and  daughter,  at  West  Grove,  Pa. 

— The  Pope,  in  Encyclical,  lets  Catholic  soverelgu.s 
visit  Italy's  King.  * 

— I'Yench  miners  (120,000,  who  lost  40,000,000  franc.^? 
in  Idleness)  are  back  at  work.  They  lowered  coal 
prod,  by  800,000  tons. 

— U.  S.  Gov't  removes  ban  on  grain  trading. 
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General  Chronology —Coniinwd. 


,(iine  1— Provisions  ol  tlie  War  Recenue  Act  requir- 
iug  the  President  and  all  Federal  Judges  to  pay  an 
iucorne  tax  on  their  salaries  were  declared  un- 
constitutional by  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  7  to  2 
decision. 

— AdoUo  de  la  Huerta  was  installed  as  Provisional 
Pres.  of  Mexico. 

June  2 — Irish  women  burned  a  British  flag  in  front 
of  U.  S.  Trea-sury,  Wash. 

— Del.  House,  24  to  10,  refused  to  take  up  Woman 
Suff.  Amende. 

— Blakcley  Couglilin,  13  mos.,  was  kidnapped  al 
Morrlstown,  Pa. 

— Tlie  U.  S.  Court  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  fined  John  A. 
Roberta  Co.,  8.5.'),00()  for  alleged  profiteering. 

— Six  were  killed  in  a  coal  mine  blast  at  Cokcsburg, 
Pa 

■ — DuUe  Durazzo  weds  Mrs.  I'..  M.  MoUer,  at  X.  \ 

.Tunc  ;j— N  Y  Merchants  formed  an  organization 
to  fight  transportation  strikes. 

— .M  Rochester,  X.  Y.,  Mrs.  I'care  B.  OdoU  got  20 
J  rs..  In  prison  for  her  siiarc  in  killing  K.  J.  Kneii). 

— Tiie  battle-sliip  Tenues.sec  was  i)tit  in  commission, 
at  Brookljn. 

—Clifton  Crawford,  Aracr.  actor,  was  killed  by  fall 
from  hotel  window,  London. 

—  Antwerp  Diamond  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  was 
fined  by  U  S.  Court  there  818,000  for  aUeged 
prodteerliig. 

June  -t — -President  Wilson  vetoed  the  1)111  to  establish 
a  budget  sy.stem  of  submittitig  the  tipproprlatiiHi 
estimates  of  the  (Jovernment  departuient.s.  >ayiii»,' 
that  under  the  bill  Congress  would  have  authoril.v 
10  remove  the  Comptroller  General  from  office  luirt 
that  this  authority  should  be  reserved  to  the  Exec- 
utive Department. 

-The  Hungarian  Peace  Treaty  was  signed  at  Ver- 
sailles. 

—Prince  of  Wales  reached  Melbourne. 

— Sam'l  Rattner  was  killed  by  fall  of  his  auto  126 
feet  off  155th  St.  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

— Jews  were  killed  in  outbreak  at  Budapest. 

.luue  .J — The  OGth  Congress  ended  its  second  .session. 
-Tlie  U.  S.  Senate  orders  general  campaign  boodle 
Inquiry. 

—Revolt  starts  In  South  China,  In  Provinces  of  Yun- 
ny.i,  Kwclchow,  Hunan,  ShensI,  Szechwan,  anil 
Hiipeh 

—  I'orrera,  Italy  was  shaken  by  quake. 

— .\t  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.,  l.loyd  Prcvost,  convicted 

of  killing  J,  .S   Brown,  got  life  term. 
— 14  were  killed  in  munitions  explosion  at   Turin, 
■     Italy. 

—  \^'  K.  Davies  and  wife,  Marion,  S.  C,  were  found 
shot  to  death  in  a  sanitarium  at  Clifton  Springs, 
X.  Y. 

June  fi— Germany  held  general  elections,  coalition 
retained  its  hold  on  isfat.  A.s.serably;  Social  Dem. 
lost  53  seat^i. 

— CJeorge  W  Perkins,  of  X.  Y..  is  in  a  private  sani- 
tarium, owing  to  nervous  breakdown. 

— The  Pope  beatified  22  Uganda  Xegro  Martyrs. 

Jtuie  7 — The  U.  S.  Sui)remo  Court  sustained  the 
Federal  Prohibition  Amendment  held  the  Volstead 
Enforcement  Act  to  be  consi.itutional,  dismissed  the 
petitions  of  Rhode  Island  tmd  Xew  Jersey  to  pro- 
hibit enforcement,  dissolved  the  Wisconsin  beer 
injunction,  dismissed  the  action  brought  by 
Cliristlan  Feigeii.span  of  Xewark,  sustained  an 
injunction  obtained  in  St.  I-ouis,  upheld  the  dis- 
lui.ssa!  of  an  injunction  .secured  In  I-ouisvUle  in  the 
case  brought  by  the  Kentucky  Distilleries  and 
Warehouse  Company,  and  denied  an  iiijuiiction 
.sought  by  G<orge  C.  Dempsey  of  Boston  to  res- 
tnilu  enforcement  of  the  Volstead  act. 

—  Labor  unions  bar  W.  U.  and  Postal  wires  from  the 
Chicago  Coliseum  during  Rep    Xat.  Conv 

— Galveston,  Tex.,  is  put  under  martini  !;iw. 

— Topliss,  taxi  slayer  of  April  25,  was  killed  by  police 

at  Plumpton,  Great  Brit. 
— Fourteen  were  killed  In  food   riots  at  Vieiuia  and 

Ciratz 

—  ftayti  joins  League  of  Xat  ions. 

— Air  cadets  R.  W    Ellington  add   H.  Crowley  died 

In  fall  near  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
June  8 — The  Rep.  IJifat.  Convention  began  at  Chicago. 

Sen.  H.  C.  Lodge  of  Ma.s3.,  was  chosen  Temporary 

Chairman  and  made  the   'keynote"  address;  there 

were  984  delegates. 
— s-ven  persons  killed,  more  than  100  injured,  and 

—  Mierty   l<>,s.ses   that  will   aggregate' hundreds   cf 


thousands  of  dollars,  were  the  toll  taken  by  a  wind 
and  electrical  storm  that  swei)t  Xorthwesterii 
Minnesota  and  F.astern  Xorth  I>aUola. 

— Caruso's  liome,  East  Hami)ton,  L.  I.,  w:us  robbed 
of  jewels  valued  at  over  S'200,000. 

June  9 — The  second  day's  session  of  the  Republican 
Convention  lasted  less  than  an  hoiu'.  There  were 
addresses  by  Mrs.  Margaret  Hill  McCarter  of 
Kansas,  the  first  women  ever  to  speak,  before  a 
Rep.  Nat.  Conv.,  and  by  Chauncey  M.  Depew. 
Permanent  organization  w;is  effected  with  H.  C, 
Lodge  as  Cliairmiin. 

— Premier  Xltti  and  cabinet  resigned.  Rome. 

— H.  G.  Campbell,  aviator,  was  drowned  by  plane 
tall  at  Atlantic  City. 

June  10 — nie  Rep.  Xat.  Convention  adopted  a  plat- 
form. 

—  100,000  children  were  in  the  annual  Sunday  School 
Parade,  Brookl.\-n. 

— ^Volunteer  pier  truck  drivers  (ex-service  men) 
began  to  move  goods  for  merclumts,  at  X.  Y. 

— The"  .A.  F.  of  Lal)or  convention,  .at  Montreal, 
votes  to  admit  negroes  to  the  order. 

— .At  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  the  Sehon-.Sleven.son  Co. 
w;is  fined  s:j.",,000  on  a  sugar  i>roflteer!ng  charge. 

— 4  were  killed,  7  hurt  by  lightning  at  Detroit. 

JuiK!  1 1 — The  Hep.  N'at.  Conv.  took  4  ballots,  and 
adjouriied,  with  Wood  in  lead.  (For  details  see 
"Presidential  Conventions"  in  Index.) 

— The  X'.  A'.  State  Couri  of  Appeals  upheld  thft 
H.  R.  T.  itiiuMciiou  against  municipal  buses  In 
Bn>okij-n. 

— Dr.  lliTberi  Tetlow  was  killed  by  "woman,"  at 
Stonington,  C'onn. 

— Jos.  P..  v;iwell,  turfman,  was  found  fatally  shot 
in  his  home,  at  ,\'.  Y. 

— The  V.  S.  Court.  X.  Y.,  dismissed  profiteering  In- 
dictments agaii^st  the  .Vmer.  Wi>olcn  Co.,  and 
\\'.   M.   Wood,   Pres. 

— At  X.  Y.,  Police  InMpe(rtor  Henry  was  found  guilty 
of  porjurj';  he  was  sentenced  to  2  to  .'>  ye.trs. 

— The  X.  Y  Symphony  Orchestra  played  at  Tho 
Hague. 

June  12 — The  Rep.  Xat.  Conv.  on  the  10th  ballot 
nominated  for  the  Presidency,  Sen.  Warren  G'. 
Harding,  of  Ohio.  The  Vice-Pres.  nomination 
went  to  Gov.  Calvin  Coolldge  of  Mass. 

— Many  lives  were  lost  in  a  destructive  storm  In 
Salvador. 

— More  than  .30.000  school  children  took  part  in  tho 
celebration  of  Xew  York's  first  "Xeighbors'  day," 
under  the  au.splces  of  more  than  150  social  and 
civic  organizations  in  every  borough  and  dlstrlcf. 

— Buses  operating  in  competition  with  the  Greenpoint. 
Park  Slope  and  Flatbush  Avenue  lines  of  the 
Brooklyn  City  Railroad  Company  stopped  running 
becaasc  of  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  .Appeals. 

June  13 — \rilan  railwa.vs  are  paralyzed  by  Anarchist 
outbreaks  in  Xorthern  Italy. 

— At  Paris.  Gen.  Es.sad  Paslia,  Prime  Minister  of 
Albanirf,  was  shot  dead  in  front  of  the  Hotel 
Continental  by  an  Albanian  student  nairied  Avenl 
Rustem,  twenty-six.  who  fired  two  pistol  shots 
into  Essad's  chest  as  the  latter,  accompanied  by  his 

"  nephew  and  a  woman  friend,  was  stepi)lng  Into 
his  limousine  to  go  to  the  races. 

— -The  Poles  have  evacuated  Kleff. 

— -A  bomb  injured  several  at  Xat  Theatre,  Havana. 

—The  bodies  of  James  G.  Blaiuc  and  wife  wesere- 
burled,  at  Augusta,  Me. 

— -Bubonic  i)lague  appeared  at  Pen.sacola,  Fla. 

June  14 — The  bodies  of  Fred  Seekman,  his  wife  and 
four  children,  with  their' throats  cut,  wfre  found 
Inside  or  near  their  blazing  home,  Sliirley,  W.  Va 

— -A  bomb  wrecked  a  strikebreaker's  home  at  Water 
bury.  Conn. 

— At  Bilbao.  Spain,  10  were  killed  when  a  bus  fell 
into  river 

— Tlie  X.  Y.  Symi)hony  Orchestra  played  at  London; 

— '200  Jai>  coai  minoi's  were  killed  by  fire  damp  ex- 
plosion on  Vezo  Island. 

June  1.0 — Tlie  La.,  Legislature  rejected  the  Fed.  Suff. 
Amendmctit. 

— .At  San  Francisco,  William  Harrison  (Jack  Demp- 
sey), worl'l's  heav.vweight  champion,  was  founrl 
not  guiltv  ou  a  selective  draft  evasion  indicttaetit 
by  a  iury  in  the  United  States  District  Court. 

— -liie  port  strike  at   Copenhagen  ended. 

— .\t  liuluth.  Minn.,  a  mob  lynched  3  circus  negroe,» 
accused  of  attacking  a  white  girl.  , 

—  Police  Inspector  Wilson  was  killed  at '  Gdre.\~ 
Ireland. 
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June  15 — At  Genoa,  American  proposals  to  submit  to 
the  Labor  Conference,  of  the  League  of  Nations 
l&  proposition  to  make  seamen  all  over  the  world 
free  men  was  defeated  at  the  International  Sea- 
men's Conference.  The  project  was  sustained  by 
Italy,  Holland,  Norway,  Germany.  .Sweden  and 
Japan  and  was  opposed  by  England,  France,  Bel- 
glum  and  Spain.    The  vole  stood  15  to  28. 

•—Wireless  operators  struck  In  England. 

June  10 — A  student  quarrel  over  whiskey  resulted 
In  the  killing  ol  Henry  E.  Marony  of  Modford. 
Mass.,  a  senior  at  Dartmouth  College,  a.nd  the 
arrest  of  a  junior,  charged  with  murder. 

—The  flr.st  public  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations  was  held  at  St.  James's  Palace, 
London. 

—The  meeting  to  organize  a  periuanont  lutornationai 
Court  of  Justice,  under  the  l.,cague  of  Nations, 
opened  at  the  Hasue. 

—A  cyclone  blew  down  houses  at  Totlcuville,  N.  Y., 
swept  small  craft  to  sea,  and  caused  death. 

i— Miss  Mabel  Ebert,  Detroit,  and  J.  II.  Wakemau, 
a  sailor  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Birmingham.  1,000  miles 
off  the  Calif,  coast,  were  wed  by  wirek«s. 

—The  Rev.  W.  A.  Reimert,  Amcr.  (Ref.  Ch.),  mis- 
sionary, was  ki!l?d  by  l.roops  at  Yochow,  China. 

•—One  was  killed  hi  an  unsucces.sful  bandit  mid  on 
the  Dressel  Coinnxercial  and  Savings  Bank, 
Chicago. 

June  17 — Prosidcut  Wilson  tells  The  World  his  views 

>   on  the  Rep.  Nat.  Platform. 

—The  Turkish  peace  delegation  reaches  Versailles. 

•—The  A.  F.  of  Labor  Couv..  at  Mon'  real,  voted  for 
govorumeut  ownership  of  railroads. 

— W.  B.  Livingston  was  drowned  in  the  Gulf  when 
his  plane  fell,  near  Pensacola,  Fla. 

June  18 — H.  H.  Parson.s,  N.  Y.  lawyer,  killed  self  at 
Purchase.  N.  Y. 

—Geo.  Waibridge  Perkins  died  at  a  Stamford,  N.  Y., 
Sanitarium. 

—The  Ex-Kaiser  was  shot  and  wounded  by  a  man 
in  disgui.se,  at  Doom,  Holland. 

—The  BoLslievists  drive  the  Poles  across  the  Dnieper. 

— Sam'l  Gompers  was  I'e-eleotod  Pres.  of  the  A.  F.  of 
Labor,  at  Montreal. 

—At  Pittsburgh,  J.  J.  Gilchrist  was  fined  810,000 
for  alleged  .sugar  proflteering. 

Jmie  19 — The  A.  F.  of  I,.  Conv.,  Montreal,  indorsed 
League  of  Nations  without  reservations,  and 
adjourned. 

^— Eamonn  De  Valera,  "President  of  the  Irish  Re- 

;■  public,"    denied   that   he   had   spent   SSO.OOO   in 

'•■  Chicago  or  that  he  had  misased  any  fvmds.  He 
said  that  five  money  actually  spent  was  "not  halt 
of  S50,000,'  and  that  the  amount  belonged  to  the 
IV'ish  Government,  which  had  given  him  .authority 
ito  use  the  funds  at  his  discretion. 

— The  Sinn  Fein  sets  up  com-ts  in  Ireland. 

— At  Londonderry,  .5  were  killed,  10  others  seriously 
wounded  and  about  1 00  otliers  were  less  seriously 
injured  during  a  period  of  rioting.  The  fighting 
was  accompanied  by  several  attempts  at  Incendiar- 
ism, one  of  which  resulted  in  the  burning  of  a  large 
drapery  store. 

— At  Los  Angeles,  5  switchmen  were  found  guilty 
as  strikers,  under  the  Lever  act. 

—The  "outlaw"  R.R.  strike  was  revived  at  Phila. 

— N.  Y.  Citv  dedicated  the  first  municipal  air  port 
in  the  U.  S.,  foot  W.  82d  St. 

—The  courts  stopped  city  bus  llpes  on  8th  and  14th 
Sts..  Manhattan,  and  on  l^afayetto  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 

—Fishing  steamer  Heroine  sank  in  Block  Isl.  Sound, 
loss  S100,000.   ^ 

June  20 — ^Tlie  Allied  Premiers  met  at  Hythe,  Engl. 

— The  "Far  East  People's  .Assembly"  was  organized 
at  Vladlvostock. 

—Two  were  killed  in  Chicago  race  riot. 

—Yellow  tever  Is  in  San  .Salvador,  in  Soii.sonate. 

— The  outlaw  railroad  strike  spreads  to  Balto. 

— Tlie  Hebrew  Nat.  School  at  N.  Y.  was  closed  by 
strike  of  teachers  and  pupils. 

June  21 — A  striker  was  killed,  2  police  were  shot,  and 
50  persons  were  wounded  in  strike  riots  at  Water- 
bury,  Conn.  State  troops  .arrived  and  set  up 
martial  law. 

— Los  Angeles  was  shaken  by  e.arthquake,  damage 
slight. 

— Italian  troops  (lult  Montenegro. 
— Labor  unions  blockaded  Hungary. 
• — The  Allied  Premiers  met  at  Boulogne. ' 
—A  robber  killed  Manuel  Gabln,  N.  Y.,  and  stole 
$25,000  from  him. 


— Philip  Galtheis,  a  negro,  was  lynched  near  RIneou, 
Ga.,  after  ho  confessed  to  the  murder  of  Miss  .\nza 
Jaudon. 

— Mary  Pickford  and  her  husband,  Douglas  Fair- 
banks, reached  Loudon. 

June  22— Los  Angeles  had  2  'quakes;  one  tied  up  the 
power  house  and  stopped  street  cars. 

— At  I.K)ndon,  Dan'I  Kildare  killed  his  wife,  her  sister 
a  nurse,  and  himself. 

— An  extraordinary  grand  Jury  at  N.  Y.  indicted 
Chas.  F.  Murphy,  A.sst.  Dist.  Atty.  Jas.  E.  Smith, 
and  the  Corn  Producls  Refining  Co.,  charged  witu 
conspiracy  to  cheat  U.  S.  Gov't,  of  excess  profits 
lax.  ^ 

— N.  Y.  Munic.  salaries  are  raised  as  of  Aug.  I,  ^i) 
per  cent. 

— Yellow  fever  is  reported  at  Vera  Cruz. 

— Aug.  Dwyeh  And.  of  Un.  Mine  Workers  w;ix 
beation  to  death  at  Detroit. 

June  23 — Civil  war  continues  at  Londondcrr>  . 
Several  are  killed  each  day. 

— The  Allied  Premiers  order  CJermany  to  disarm. 

— Throe  were  killed,  50  wounded,  in  strike  riot  at 
Alilan.  Italy. 

—  Fed.  Judge  .^uder.scjii,  Boston,  upset  deportation 
of  Communists,  holding  It  is  not  proved  an  unlaw- 
ful organization. 

— The  wireless  strike  at  Loudon  ended. 
— -The  No.  Bap.  Conv.  began  at  Buffalo. 
June  24 — The  .\'.  Y.  Stock  Exchange  expelled  A.  A. 
Ry.TU. 

—  M  N.  Y.,  rain  caused  the  wrecic  of  a  West  Shore 
freight  train  in  West  New  York,  N.  J.,  with  the 
dci'lh  of  one  of  the  crew;  tied  up  the  Lexington 
.'Vvenuc  subway,  between  Bowling  Green  ;»nd 
Fourteenth  Street,  from  9  o'clock  until  1:55  A.sr.. 
and  .sent  an  automobile  skidding  into  a  group  in 
Harlem,  killing  one  man. 

— The  V.  S.  prohibits  coal  exports. 
—At  X.  Y..  the  U.  S.,  indicted  50  men  and  14  Co.'s 
on  oil  stock  promotions. 

—  riie  No.  Bap.  Conv.  withdraws  from  the  Inter- 
church  World  Movement. 

— The  Ital.  R.R.  strllce  ends. 

June  25 — Kitty  (Gordon,  actress,  shot  actor  J.  A. 
Hack,  by  accident,  at  Chicago  playhouse. 

— ^tarine  Corps  aviators,  Capt.  Gustave  "Karow  of 
Savannah  and  Lieuts.  Frederick  Molthen  of  Biitte, 
Mont.,  and  S.  E.  St.  George  of  CJuantico,  Va.,  were 
killed  in  the  fall  of  an  airplane  at  the  Paris  Island 
Marine  Corps  Station. 

—  At  Scarborough,  England,  the  Labor  Party  Con- 
ference declined  by  a  card  vote  of  2,940,000  to 
22.5,000  to  alhll.Me  with  the  Moscow  Internationale 
The  conference  also  refused  to  secede  from  the 
(icneva  Internationale  by  a  vote  of  1,010,000  to 
516,000.  The  resolution  for  Prohibition  for  Great 
Britain  was  defeated,  2,600,000  to  470,000.  The 
resolution  declaring  for  local  option  was  carried 
by  a  vote  of  2,003,000  to  623,000. 

— A  strikebreakers'  home  Wius  bombed  at  Water- 
bury,  Conn.  ' 

— Foi-ty  were  hurt  at  stage  fall  at  No.  Bap.  Couv., 
Buffalo. 

— Hailstones  as  big  as  hmions  ^vrecked  barn  in  Wyo. 

June  26 — The  British  fleet  shelled  Ismid,  Asia  Minor, 
and  killed  1,000  Turks;  a  Greek  army  moves  against 
Turkish  Nationalists  in  Asia  Minor. 

— Fratik  Sokolowsky,  strike  leader,  was  killed  with 
carbolic.  New  Haven. 

— The  Dem.  Nat.  Conv.,  at  San.  Fran.,  barred,  34  to 
12,  U.  S.  Sen.  J.  \.  Reed  of  Mo.  from  Dem.  Nat. 
Conv. 

— At  Newport,  Resolute,  the  Herre.shofI  built  sloop, 
owned  by  a  syndicate  of  New  York  yachtsmen, 
was  selected  by  the  Cup  Defense  Committee  to 
defend  America's  Cup  against  Sir  Thomas  Liptou's 
challenger.  Shamrock  tV. 

June  27 — Sinn  Felners  kidnapped  Brig.  Gen.  Lucas 
at  Cafltletown  Roche,  Ireland. 

— Food  riots  occur  in  many  Ger.  cities. 

— The  Countess  of  Dudley  was  drowned  at  Rosmtick, 
Ireland,  bathing. 

— Wood  alcohol  whiskey  kills  4  at  Hartford,  Conn. 

June  28 — The  Dem.  Nat.  Convention  began  at  San 
Francisco.  Homer  Ciuumings  was  temp,  chairman 
U.  S.  Sen  Carter  Glass  of  Va.,  was  made  chair,  or 
Resolution  Com.,  a  message  of  sympathy  and 
confidence  was  sent  tx>  Pres.  Wilson. 

— The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Interchurch 
.Movement  voted,  at  N.  Y.,  to  end  its  flnflncial 
campa  Ign . 
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June  29 — The  Dem.  NaU  Conv.  chose  U.   S.  Sen. 

.)os.  T.  Robinson.  Ark.,  perm. chairman.  The  Gonv. 

excluded  U,  S.  Sen.  Ueed  of  Mo.,  us  a  delog.    There 

were  1.096  delesates. 
— :.',2.56-draft  dodgers  were  indicted  at  N.  Y. 

—  Rain  and  wind  destroy  many  bungalows  at  N.  Y. 
— 4  negroes  were  lynched  in  Te.K. — 2  were  shot  ac 

U-.amond  Mound;  2  were  huag  near  Wharton. 
Ttiey  were  accused  ol  ItllUng  Dep.  Sheriff  8.  C. 
McCormlcit. 

—  U.  3.  Marines  kill  rebel  bandits  v'ho  raid  Port-au- 
I'rince,  Haiti. 

— A  iJeed  with  a  (Incer  print  was  accepted  at  N.  V. — 
tlie  rirst  on  record. 

— .4n  airplane  scattered  the  a-shes  of  Mrs.  S.  D. 
Brown's  body  «>ver  the  Statue  of  lJi)erty. 

— The  U.  S.  Court  at  N.  Y.  restored  dollar  gas. 

June  30 — Nominating  speeche's  were  rtiade  at  the 
Dem.  Nat.  Conv. 

— Trains  stop  at  Dublin,  Ireland. 

— A  bomb  was  set  oa  outside  the  House  ot  Reps., 
Toklo. 

—Train  robbers  get  $59,725  of  U.  8.  Marines  pay  at 
.\ugusta,  Oa. 

July  1 — More  nominating  speocbos  were  made  at  the 
Dem.  Nat.  Conv. 

— The  '•  Irish  Parliament"  sets  up  civil  and  criminal 
courts. 

-■-Tlie  Turkish  Nationalists  released  Miss  Alice 
Clark,  of  Evanston,  111. 

• — Surface  car  fares  at  Chicago  advanced  from  Oc  to 
8c. 

— 3.000  New  Orleans  power  men  struck  and  stopped 
trolleys  and  light  plants,  ended  July  24. 

— fi.OOO  soft  coal  miners  quit  in  W.  Va. 

July  2 — Two  ballots  were  taken  at  the  Dem.  Nat. 
Conv.,  aft«r  adopting  a  platform.  Bryan's  dry 
olanK,  Bourke  Cockran's  wet  plank,  tlie  provision 
for  recognition  of  the  Irish  Republic  and  me  at- 
tempt t'l  change  the  League  of  Nations  plank  were 
nil  voted  down  overwhelmingly.  The  Administra- 
tion leaders  showed  full  control  in  every  test. 

— The  Supreme  Allied  Council  met  at  Brussels  and 
received  a  Ger.  Memo,  asking  that  financial  settle- 
ments be  made  on  her  present  and  not  her  future 
:i.l)ility  to  pay. 

— The  Bolshevists  have  taken  Lemberg. 

—  l.'iO  were  killed  when  a  bomb  blew  up  the  Odeon 
Theatre,  Philippopolla,  Bulgaria. 

— Belgium    Chamber   of    Deputies    defeats    woman 

suffrage.  89  to  74. 
— Jamaica,  W.  I.,  was  shaken  by  'quake, 
.luly  3 — The  Dem.  Nat.  Convention  took  20  ballots. 

:vnd  adjourned  to  July  4,  with  Cox  in  lead. 
■July    4 — British    troops    from    Ireland    iConnaught 

Rangers)    mutinied   at  Jullnuder,   Punjab,   India 

and  in  Simla  hills;  several  were  shot.  . 

—  Mine  guards  Kill  several  coal  miners'  strike  leaders 
in  riot  at  Rodersfield,  W.  Va. 

— 20  wore  buried  alive  In  a  cavo-ln  at  San  Pedro  de 
los  Plnos.  Mex. 

July  5 — The  Dem.  Nat.  Conv.  nominated  Gov. 
Cox  of  Onio,  for  Pres.,  on  the  44th  ballot. 

— The  Allied  Premiers  met  at  Spa. 

— .\t  Paris.  The  treaty  returning  tne  Danish  zone 
in  Schleswig  to  D.iqIs1i  sovereignty  was  signed  i>y 
the  French,  British,  (i.alian  and  Japanese  Ambas- 
sadors and  H.  A.  Berohof t.  Daniah  Minister  to 
France. 

— Japan  occupied  Saghallen  Province. 

— Hungary  llmit:^  'o  23  per  cent.  Jewish  students  in 
Hlgn  Schools.  1'  wiS  uO  per  ceiil 

— Jas.  Spencer  ne£;ro  railway  mall  clerk,  was  lynched 
at  Quitman,  Miss.,  for  stabbing  a  white  mail  clerk. 

—Lieut  Pat.  Logau.  Amer.  Ace  was  killed  by  plane 
fall  d,t  Sal  to. 

— 21  prlaonera  .-ut  way  out  of  prison  at  Indianapolis. 

July  1 — Tie  Dem  Kal.  Couv.  nominated  by  ac- 
clamation, for  Vloe-Pres  ,  Asst.  Sec.  ot  the  Navy 
FranKlla  D    Roosev)li,  of  N.  Y.,  and  adjourned 

—  At  Soa,  '..ne  Allied  Premiers  gave  a  24-hour  ulti- 
matum to  Ger  which  protested  against  military 
clauses  )t  tre-i'.y.  Poland  was  told,  she  cannot  be 
helned  igalnst  Russia. 

— Bntisn  WW  ships  shell  way  into  Sea  of  Marmora. 

— D'Annunjlo  vacxtes  Durazzo. 

— Two    Uleg.^d  negro  slayers  were  lynched  by  fire 

at  Paris,  Tex. 
— Mrs.    Alice   J.    Cavanaugh,    "Rent   Angel   of   the 

Bronx,  ■  was  convicted  of  larceny  of  S2,I97;  she 

•'"t  5  10  10  yre.  in  prison. 


— Bubonic  plague  appears  at  Beaumont  and  Port 
Arthur,  Tex.;  it  continues  at  Pensacola.  Fla, 

July  7 — The  U.  S.  lifts  trade  ban  on  Russia,  ex- 
cept as  to  munitions.  • 

— Mex.    and    Gen.    Villa    sign    armistice. 

— Russian    Reds    take    Rovno. 

-^The  French  Court  of  Appeals  upheld  the  divorce 
of  Frank  Jay  Gould  and  Edith  Kelly  Gould. 

— Allies  turn  Batum  over  to  Georgian  Republic. 

— -Ed.  Roach,  negro,  alleged  attacker  of  whitft 
girl,  was  lynched  near  Roxboro,  N.  C. 

— ^The  N.  Y.  State  Court  of  Appeals  upholds  5c 
trolley  fares  at  N.  Y.  City  on  most  lines. 

July  8 — Allies  give  Germany  6  mos.  more  to  dis- 
arm, disband  Security  Polko,  and  abolish  con- 
scription. 

— Russ.  Reds  cross  the  Beresina  into  Poland. 

—Brit,  troops  barricade  roads  to  Dublin  and  other 
large  Irish  places. 

— The  La.  Legislature,  52  to  46.  rejected  the  Fed' 
Suff.  Amend. 

— Greela  occupy  Brussa  In  Asia  Minor. 

— "Enjoying  every  minute,"  said  J.  D.  Rocke- 
feller, on  his  8l8t  birthday    at  Lakewood,  ff.  JL 

— The  General  Com  of  Interchiu-ch  World  Move- 
ment voted  to  continue,  on  more  eoonom   scale. 

— At  Centervllle,  Mo.,  I'Yed.  Canafex,  an  escaped 
negro  convict,  was  shot  to  death  by  whites 

July  9 — Germany  signs  disarmament  protocol. 

— King  Christian  signs  treaty  reuniting  Schleswig 
with  Denmark. 

— 'Dr.  F.  Nansen  arrives  In  Moscow  to  negotiate 
repatriation  of  Americans  In  Russia. 

— N.  Y.  App.  Div.  declares  "Madeleine"  not  an 
Immoral  book,  reverses  lower  court's  ruling, 
clears  Harper  firm  and  remits  fine. 

— 100  were  drowned  at  Seoul  Corea,  by  flood  of 
River  Han;  4,600  houses  destroyed. 

July  10— Poles  retire  from  Brest-Litovsk,  Vilna 
and  Plnsk  before  advancing  Bolshevlkl. 

— Prof.  Israel  Frledlander  and  Dr.  Cantor,  both  of 
N.  Y  ,  reported  killed  by  bandits  near  Kamenitz- 
Podolsk. 

— At  Geneva  the  8-hour  day  is  defeated  by  Seamen's 
Conference. 

—  New  Brunswick,  Can.,  voted  dry. 

— Admiral  Lord  Fisher  died  at  London. 

— At  Chicago  'Forty-EighterB"  Convention  opens. 

— Henry  and  Edsel  Ford  buy  the  Detroit,  Toledo 
and  Ironton  Railroad 

— Mrs.  R.  H.  Long  and  O.  L   Groah  were  killed  by 

V     airplane  accident  at  Salisbury  Beach,  Mass. 

— Lithuania  and  Soviet  Gov't  of  Russia  reach  peace 
agreement. 

— Americans  leave  Minsk,  Kovel,  VUna  and  Lem- 
berg. 

—  Artliur  Molghen  was  sworn  in  as  Canadian  Premier 
July   11 — -Former  Empress  Eugenie,  widow  of  Na- 
poleon 3d,  dies  at  Madrid,  aged  94 

— East  and  West  Prussia  have  voted  to  remain  in 
Germany.  "^ 

— Second  Nat.  Convention  of  Labor  Party  opens 
St  Chicago;  conference  corn's  of  "4S-ers"  and 
Labor  Party  agree  on  platform  points. 

— C.  G.  Stephens  of  Bristol,  Eng.,  loses  life  trying 
to  go  over  Niagara  Falls  in  a  barrel. 

— Lt.  Wilson,  98th  Aero  Squadron.  Kelly  Field 
Tex.,  drops  with  parachute  from  a  De  Haviland 
B  airplane,  20,006  feet. 

July  12 — At  Spa  Allies  serve  German  delegates  with 
ultimatum  of  monthly  coai  deliveries  of  2,000,000 
ti>ns. 

— Japan's  Lower  House  of  Parliament  defeats 
Woman  Suflrago  (155  to  283). 

— Circuit  Ot.  .at  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  holds  Richard 
Crokor  competent  to  man.age  his  affairs. 

— On  road  near  Stonington,  Conn..  Mrs.  A.  De 
Cordova  a  N.  Y.  banker's  wife,  is  shot  and  killed 
by  her  chauffeur,  who  then  shoots  himself. 

— So.  Pac.  S.  S.  Comus  rams  and  sinks  freighter 
'Lake  Frampton"  off  Atlantic  City;  oiler  and 
fireman   drowned. 

— Russia  and  Lithu.anla  sign  peace  treaty. 

Julv  13 — Spa  Conference  adjourns  sine  die. 

— Bolslieviki    take  Minsk  and    drive  to.ward  Vilna. 

—British  iaborltes  at  Trade  Union  Congress,  Lon- 
don, demand  recall  of  troops  in  Ireland,  and  ces- 
sation of  war  munitions  production. 

— In  County  Tlpperary,  Lt.  Stokes  is  killed. 

— At  Buenos  Ay  res  snow  fell  (2d  in  30  years). 

— 5  German  ships  allocated  to  U.  S.  sail  from  Brest. 
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July  13 — At   Chicago   merger  Is   effected   between 
48-01-8.    labor    and     farmer    units:    ha.    Follette 
decUnea  merged  nomination  for  Preaideucy. 
July  14r^Prosident  of  Bolivia,  Jose  Guerra.  is  un- 
seated by  revol.   and  deported  to  Arlca,  Chile; 
Amer.  Consul  and  others  go  with  him. 
—At  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Pi-ohibltion  leadei'S  select  a 
State  ticl<et  headed  by  Prof.  Colvin  of  Columbia 
Uaiv.,  to  be  voted  for  at  primaries. 
July   1.5 — Bela  Kun    and    party  leave  Vienna  for 

Russia,  via  Germany. 
— At  London  firemen's  strilcc  tic9  up  Aquitania. 
— 50  armed  men  raid  Gen.   P.   O.  In   Dublin. 
—Chicago  car  electriciaas  strike  lasts  4  days. 
—-At  Memphis,  Tenn.,  volunteers  ma,n  fire  stations, 

taking  places  of  strikers. 
—At  Chicago.  Board  of  Trade  resumes  sale  of  wheat 

futures  alter  3  yei'.rs  suspension. 
— Health  Comm'r  Copoland  returns  to  N.  Y.  from 
Europe;  says  N.  Y.  Is  better  mor.iUy  and  physically 
than  any  city  on  the  Continent. 
—At  Chicago,   Fanner- r,:ibor   Party  nominates  for 
Pres.,  P.  P.  Cin-j.stensen  of  Salt  Lake:  for  V.  P., 
Max  S.  Hayes  of  Clt-volajid.     Tlie  Forty-Eighters 
split  into  factions — viz..  Single  Taxovs,  American 
Party,  '\\'Oi-ld  War  Veterans,  and  American  Con- 
stitutional; and  adjourned.  , 
— Shamrock  IV.  beats  Resolute  hi  first  race  for  cup. 
— A  Lusltania  liloljolt  is   washed  up  oil   Race  St. 

wharf,  Phila. 
— 4  army  airplanes  left  N.  Y.  (Miueola)  for  Alaska. 

They  landed  at  Wrangel,  Alaska,  Aug.  15. 
-— G<'n.  Gonzales  i.5  arrested  in  Monterey,  Mex.,  for 

alleged  disloyalty. 
,Iuly  16 — At  Vera  Cruz,  Mex.,   bubonic  plague  is 
fought    with    serum    taken    there    by    American 
destroyers. 
—Sinn  Fein  burn  2  Court  Houses  in  County  Done- 
gal, Ireland. 
— Los  Angeles  has  4  earthquake  sliocks. 
— 300  Boy  Scouts  from  U.  S.  reach  Southampton, 

Eng. 
— Miners'  strike  closes  10  collieries  at  Bcranton,  Pa. 
July  17 — The  second  cup  race  was  called  off  when 
Resolute  and  Shamrock  IV.  failed  to  cover  course 
In  6  hours. 
— H.  S.  McCartney  asked   D.   of   C    Sup.   Ct.,   to 
mandamus  Sec.  of  State  Colby  to  proclaim  war 
ended;  refused,  July  29. 
— N.  Y.   State  Court  of  Appeals  upholds  N.   Y. 

City  zoning  ordinance, 
r— Prince  Joachim.    6th   and   youngest  son  ol   ex- 
Kaiser,  shot  self  at  Potsdam. 
— Commissioner  Smyth   of   the  Royal   Irish   Con- 
stabulary\was  shot  dead  in  the  Country  Club  at 
Cork  by  14  armed  men. 
— R'y  strike  cuts  off  Vera  Cruz. 
— Archbishop  Mannlx  of  Australia  arrives  at  N.  Y., 

and  salutes  the  flag. 
— R.  Croker  and  wife  leave  N.  Y.  for  Ireland. 
— At  Le  Mans.  France,  the  monument  to  the'  Wright 

brothers,  airmen,  was  dedicated. 
— 10,000  barefoot  Italians  attend  annual   pilgrim- 
age at  Ch.  of  Our  Lady  of  Mt.  Carmel,  N.  Y. 
JtUy  18 — Gov.  Cox  and  Pres.  Wilson  met  at  Wash, 
and  each. announced  unity  on  League  of  Nations. 
— Gen.  Jesus  M.   Guajardo,  who  revolted  against 
the  de  la  Huerta  Government  in  June  near  Tor- 
roon,  captured  at  Monterey,  Mex.,  wa,3  executed. 
— Japs  agree  with  Far  Eastern  Rep.  to  quit  Trans- 

—Militarists  lose  battle  south  of  Pekln. 

"—At  Chicago,  Miss  Pauline  Meglitsch  shot  Julius 
Jonas  and  self. 

—France  conferred  Legion  of  Honor  and  Crois  de 
Guerre  on  town  of  Chateau-Thierry. 

July  19— Freedom  of  N.  Y.  was  granted  to  Arch- 
bishop   Dan'l    Mannix,    of    Australia. 

— Irwin  Bergdoll,  alleged  Phil,  slaclvcr,  surrendered 
at  Governor's  Island. 

' — France  signed  anti-Red  compact  with  Hungary. 

— 8  miners  were  trapped  in  shaft  explosion  at  Ren- 
ton,  Pa. 

July  20 — Shamrock  IV.  heat  Resolute  in  2d  race 
lor  Amer.  cup. 

— R'y  I..abor  Board  gave  2,000.000  workers  20  to 
27  pero't  wage  lift,  totalling  .§600,000,000  In  year. 
They  accept,  under  protest. 

■ — Mex.  Gov't  releases  Gen.  Pablo  Gonzalez. 

— Tuam,  Ireland,  was  partly  burned  In  civil  war. 

—Saloon  explosion  at  Jersey  City  killed  4. 


—Jack  Johnson,  negro  pugilist  convicted  at  Chicago 
.5  years  ago  under  Mann  act,  surrendered  at  Mex 
border,  near  San  Diego,  Cal. 
July   21 — Resolute  beat   Shamrock  IV. 
— Navy  blimp  fell  3,000  feet,  no  casualties. 
-••At   Lincoln,    Neb.,    tho   Prohibition   Nat.    Couv. 
nominated  W.  3.  Bryan  for  Prea.     He  declined, 
and  on  July  22,  the  nomination  went  to  Aaron 
S.   Watkins,   Germantown,   (>. 
— The  Prince  of  Wales  reached  I-aunceston,  Tas- 
mania. 
July  22 — Sen.  Harding  made  at  Marlon.  O.,  speech 

accepting  Rep.  Pre.^i.  iiom. 
— 9  were  killed  In  Belfast  riots. 
— W.  K.  Vanddrbilt  died  at  P.aris  in  7l8t  year. 
— ."it  The  Ilatrue,  the  Jurists'  conference  by  a  final 
vote  unanimously  agreed  to  tho  entire  project  of 
the  Hi?h  Court  of  International  Justice. 
— Outlaw  sMilces  make  25,000  coal  miners  idle  in  111. 
July    23 — Resolute   beat   .Shamrock    IV. 
— Poles  a-slcod  Soviet  Russia  for  armistice;  ffranted 

July  24.        -  

— Francis   Mouahau   (Fi'anlde  Mahone)    was  killed 
•  at  Kllzabi-th  in  featherweight  bout  in  ring  with 

Vv'illie  D.ivi>s. 
— The  iimtliated  body  of  Mrs.  K.  I..  Jaclcson,  shippeil 

in  a  trunk  from  Detroit,  was  found  at  the  Gr^nd 

Central  Station,   N.  Y. 
— Typhoid  carrier  malccs  38  society  women  ill  at 

Cleveland  O. 
— Police  wreck  Kllmalloch,  Ireland. 
July  24 — Hall  and  rain  partly  wTecked  Andovor,  N.  Y. 
— French  troops  occupied  Damascus.     Emir  Felsal 

was  deposed  as  King  oJ  Syria. 
— Russia  offers  peace  to  all  tho  Allies. 
— 'The  Greeks  take  Adrianople. 
— Southampton,    Engl.,    celebrates   departure,    300 

years  ago,  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 
July   25~Soldieis  bui'n   Simi   Fein   houses  in  Tip- 

porary;  mobs  pillage  B.ongor  and  Lisburn. 
Homer  S.  Wilson,  Wild  West  showman,  was  killed 

near  Wlnfield,  Kan. 
July  26— .Authorities  Investigate  Cliaa.  Ponzi's  Se- 
curities   Exchange    Co.,    at    Boston,    dealing    In 

International  (Postal)  Reply  Coupons, 
— 111.  coal  miners  strike  spreads  to  Ind. 
— Camden,  N.   J.,   bought  Walt  Whitman's  home 

for  a  city  museum  of  his  relics,  etc. 
July   27— Resolute  beat .  Shamrock   IV.,  and   won 

America's  Cup. 
— Gen.   Francisco  Villa  s-anendered  hia  command 

to  Mex.  Gov't. 
— The  Interchm-ch  World  Movei^ent  report  on  steel 

strike  upholds  strilie  and  aaka  Pres.  Wilson  for 

Steel  Commission. 
— The  Prince  of  Wales  reached  Brisbane. 
— The  unofhclal  Rep.  N.  Y.  State  Conv.  met  at 

Saratoga  Springs. 
— Gov.  Coolldge,  at  Northampton.  Mass.,  accepted 

Rep.  Vice  Pres.  nom. 
— One  convict  was  slain  In  gang  fight  over  Welfare 

League  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  State  prison. 
— Roald   Amundsen  reached  Nome,   Alaska,   back 

from  Arctic. 
July  28 — The  N.  Y.  State  Rep.  Conv.,  recommended 

ex-Judge  Nathan  L.  Miller  for  Gov.  and  J.  W. 

Wads  worth  jr    for  Senator. 
— Earthquake  at  Los  Angeles  opened  2  oil  wells. 
—  Hard  Boiled'  Smith's  term  expired   and  he  was 

freed.     Ho  had  been  on  parole  since  Mch.  20. 
— A  photograph  is  sent    by  phono  from  Lyons  to 

Paris. 
— Women  jurors  were  empanelled   in  England  for 

the  first  time  when  six  women  formed  a  part  OK 

the  jury  In  the  Bristol  Quarter  Sessions. 
—Americas    Statue   of    Lincoln    was    unveiled    at 

London. 
July  29 — A.  JLessen,  N.  Y.  grocer,  got  2  years  la 

Fed.  penit.  for  hoarding  200,000  lbs.  sugar. 
— The   International   Harvester   Co.   voted   to   se6 

aside  560.000,000  stock  to  bo  divided  among  em- 
ployees under  an  extra  compensation  and  stock 

ownership  plan  open  to  all  workers  in  this  country 

and  Canada. 
— Fire    burned    part  of    railway  on  Williamsburg 

Bridge,  N.  Y. 
— U.   S.   questions   Japan's   right   to   Saghalln   and 

Britain's  oil  claims  under  peace  treaty  mandates. 
— N.  Y.-San  Francisco  air  mall  route  opened.    N.  Y, 

planes  reached  Oakland,  Cal.,  Aug.  8. 
— 8200,000    of    rail    bonds    from    Milwaukee    were 

stolen  from  mail  pouch  at  N.  Y.  and  burned. 
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July  30 — Proa.  Wilson  ordoved  111.  wal  BtrU%ers  to 
work  pending  arbltnttion.    They  agreed.    ^  ^„ 

—At  Dublin,  Frank  Brooke,  cluiinnaii  of  the  Dublin 
&  Southeastern  Kallway,  was  shot  dead  at  his 
office  Mr.  Brooke  wa,s  Deputy  Lieutenant  for 
Ctoonty  Wlcltlow  and  a  friend  of  Lord  French.  Ho 
9on-ed  tm  8  member  of  a  commit  t«?  on  Irish  recou- 
struotlon  appointed  last  year  by  tlie  Viceroy. 

—At  Chicngo,  S.  T.  Loftis.  jeweler,  was  found  dead 
at  his  flat.        „  .    ,, 

— Germany  frees  Bela  Kuu. 

—The  Council  of  the  League  ol  Nations  mot  at  S>an 
Sebastian,  Spain. 

—Brig.  Gen  Lucas,  kidnapped  by  Sinn  Feuter.9  a 
month  ago,  e-scaped  at  Cork.         ,  ..     .     , 

—KlBht  were  killed  In  a  N.  4th  .St.  Phila.  fwtory  iUx-. 

— Conn,  trolley  fares  rose  from  6  cent-s  to  7  cents. 

—Lower  Calif.  (Mex.)  reported  lu  revolt. 

—A.  B.  Howard,  express  mgr..  of  N.  Y.,  Jwupcd  to 
death  In  sea  at  Rio. 

.Tuly  31— Harding  Kreets  first  pilgrims  to  front  porch- 

—The  Interstate  Commeri'e  Comm_,  Kvanted  26  to 
40  per  ct.  increase  In  freight  rates  and  20  per  ct. 
Increase  In  pass,  rates  to  raUroad,s;  total  In  yo.ir 
est.  at  81,500,000  on  freight.  The  Commission 
valued  roads  at  $18,900,000. 

—Dr.  Jose  Arenas,  of  Bogota,  Colombia,  killed  hliu-. 
self  and  wounded  Miss  Ruth  Jackson  and  Iguudo 

•  Marlt  at  his  room,  N.  Y,  „  ,    , 
"—Archblfihop  Maanix    left    N.   Y.  for  Britain  as 

partisans  riot  on  pier  and  Baltic. 
—The  "Nalloaal  Communist  Party"  wu-s  formed  at 

London. 
Aug.  1 — A.  C.  Ross.  Canada,  chaUengca  for  Amor. 

cup  race  in  1921.     „  ,   .  ... 

— Russia  tells  Allies  Soviet  Is  her  sole  trade  agent: 

Polish-Ru&.   flgntlng  continues;  Bol3ho%'lkl   t.ake 

Brest-Lltovak  and  Lormza. 
—Gov.  arrests  coal  operators  in  Tenu.,  a.s  proQt^ers. 
—Gen.  elections  for  Senators  and  Conf,Toss  was  held 

In  Mex. 
—Trains  on  the  new  Broadway-Brighton  subway  ex- 

•  tension,  the  new  East  River  tunnel  from  ^^■hit*hall 

•  Street,  Manhattan,  to  Montague  Street,  Brookljoi, 
and  the  East  Sixtieth  Street  undorwuier  route  to 
the  Bridge  Plaza,  Long  Lsiand  City,  were  put  into 

S  operation  by  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Com- 
pany. 
—Near  Dennlson,   Ohio,   J.  Frank  Haulj',   lormor 

Governor  of  Indiana  and  candidate  for  Pi'esidcnt 

on  the  Prohibition  ticket  in  1916,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs. 

C.  M.  Baker  of  Kllgore,  Ohio,  were  killoU  when  « 

freight  train  struck  their  automobile. 
—C.  F.  Diaz.,  cx-.Mex.  niin.  to  Bolivia,  svas  killed  at 

Mex.  City.  ( 

Aug.  2 — At  Chicago,  W.  B.  Lloyd  and  10  other  Com- 
munists  were  convicted   of  conspiracy  to  upset 

Govt,  of  U.  S.    He  got  .53,000  Aiie  and  1  to  6  yr.s. 

in  prison.    Others  got  prteon.  ! 

— Poles  and  Reds  hole  truce  parley. 
— An  Internat'l  Negro  Couv.  met  at  N.  V. 
— Mob  hanged  Lige  Daniels,  col.,  who  slew  white 

woman,  at  Center,  Tex.  I 

— Omer  Locklcar  and  MUton  Elliott  were  killed  in 

plane  fall  at  Los  Angeles.  -  I 

— Xine  smallpox  eases  at  N.  Y.  ( 

.\ug.  3 — Text  of  Brit,  coercion  bill  lor  Ireland  Is  read 

In  Commons. 
— N.  Y.  State  Dera.  Conv.  opened  at  Saratoga. 
— Ten  thoufliind  New  Yorkers  greet  Sir  Thomas  Lip-. 

ton  at  Central  Park  as  city's  guest. 
—A.   A.   Ryan   sues   N.    Y.    Stock    Bxchimge   for 

81,000,000  for  his  expulsion. 
■—Aviators  Kirby  and  Tlft.any  died  in  tall  at  Toklo; 

3  spectators  were  killed.  g 

Aug.  4 — U.  S.  forbids  landing  ol  W.  U.  cable  ti-om 

Barbados.  J 

— Southern  Irish  ask  Dominion  rule.  f 

—At  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  Judge  Hand  enjoined  lor  live  \eai-s 

■  the  Attorney  General  of  the  State  and  the  Public 

Service  Commissioner  for  the  First  District  irom 
-  enforcing  or  attempting  to  enforce  the  SO-ccut  gas 

rate, 
—Italy  and  Albf>nla  sign  boundary  treaty. 
— N.  Y.  State  Dem.  Conv.  adopted   2.75  beer  plank 

and  recog.  for  Ireland. 
— U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  was  aakod  for  rehearing  ou  18th 

Amend,  and  Dry  Law. 
Aug.  6— Two  were  killed,  40  hurt,  in  trolley  strike 

riots  at  Denver;  the  Dally  Post  building  wns  partly 

wrecked 


— One  was  killed,  40  hiu-t.  In  anti-Italian  riots  at 

AVest  Frankfort.  III.,  where  two  Italian,")  were  slalu 

.•kug.  4. 
— 'I'ho  Brit.  Commoas,  289  to  71,  pa.s.sett  the  Irish 

Coercion  blU  on  2nd  rea<llng. 
—Poles   retake   Brody.    Roumaniu    masses   troops 

on  Russian  border.    Britain  demands  Russ.  treat 

with  Poland. 
—The  Uruguay  Chamber  of  Deputies  legalLiod  due^ 
•  llnjj. 
— Tl>e   Marquise   de   l.ojare.s    «-as  assas.slnated   ai 

Valencia,  >Spain.     Coiuit  de  .Salva  Tiorra  and  wife 

were  wounded. 
Aug.  U — Three  more  were  Idlled,  13  hiu't,  in  Denver 

trolley  strike  rloi.s.    <X)urt  ordered  strike  to  end; 

strike   leaders    were   found   guilty   of    contempt; 

V^  S.  troops  were  ordered  to  city. 
—Commons  pn.s-sed  Irisli  Coercion  (crimes)  bill,  final 

reading,  200  to  IS,  after  Natlonall.sts  and  Liiborltcs 

lea\-e.    Joseph  Devlin  was  suspended. 
Aug.  7 — Oov.  c;ox-dellvers  speech  accepting  at.  Oay- 

ton,  Dem.  Pros,  nomination. 
— A  mob  killed  an  Italian  at  West  l^aiUcfort,  111. 
Aug.  S — Soviet  rejects  .\llied  truce  tornvs  for  Poland; 

premiers  decide  (o  back  Poland. 
.\u^.  9 — Archbishop  Mjinnlx  was  landed  from  Baltic 

at  Penzance  and  taken  to  Loudon  by  train. 
— F.  A.  Rocksevolt  accepted  Dem.  vice  pres.  nom,  at 

Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 
— Brit.  Ixjrds  pass  Irish  crimes  bill. 
— Ger.  battleship  Ostfrlivslaiui,  cruiser  ITanklmt  and 

tlu-ee  drntroyers   (surrendered  to  U.  S.)   reached 

N.  Y. 
—The  Sentlnd  newspaiwr  press,  at  California,  Pa.. 

was  bombed. 
— Capt.  Thomas  L.  Edwards.  Baker  City.  Ore.,  and 

Lieut.  James  O.  Bowon,  Baltimore.  Md.,  both  of 

the  Marine  Corps,  were  killed  in  an  airplane  acci- 
dent at  Mlrebclais,  Haj'tl. 
.Vug.  10 — Pies.  \\"ilson  notifies  Italy  (Colby  to  Ital. 

ambass.)  that  U.  S.  denounces  Soviet  rule  In  Rus- 
sia, but  that  territorial  Integrity  of  both  Poland 

and  Ras.'iia  must  bo  preserved.     Lloyd  George,  In 

Parliament,  blames  Poland  lor  its  plight  but  s.iys 

Allies  win  nreserve  Polish  territorial  integrity. 
— Troops  killed  one  In  Dublin  Maunlx  celebration; 

two  soldiers  were  k-illed  at  Clonakilty. 
— T\irkev  slKuetl  Peace  Treaty,  at  .Sevres,  France. 
— Seventy-live  thousand  railway  express  workers  got 

830,000. 0(X)  ft  year  wage  tx)ost  from  U.  S.  Ry.  f,abor 

B'd,  dating  from  May  1, 
— Villa's  revol.  forces  (.Mex.)  disband. 
— Four  hundred  drowned  in  floods  in  Jap.  Saghalin. 
Aug.  U — .Soviet  troops  cut  Danzig-Warsaw  railroad 

line.     Laiviji  signs  peace  with  Russia. 
— .Amer.  Boy  Scouts  give  a  "wild  west"  show  at  Paris 
— At  Albany,  N.  Y.,  the  international  Typographical 

Union,   in  annual  convention,   voted   171   to  7? 

against  a  i)roposirlon  to  revoke  the  card  of  an.v 
!    member  who  shoukl  obtain  employment  in  an  opei, 

shop.  ,  . 

—At    'angel's  call"  mother   kUlcd  babe  with  knife 

at  AinJtj'villc,  N.  Y. 
— Upstate  N.  Y.  Pub.  Service  Conun.  holds  up  Fed. 

raise  of  rail  rates  pending  hearing  Aug.  17. 
—At  Boston,  get-rich-quick  "wizard"  Ponzl  states 

he  has  sen-od  two  jail  terms;  he  resigned  from 

Hanover  Trust  Com,,  n-hlch  State  closes. 
— -N.  v.  police  get  S5:i,000  of  *1 18,000  bonds  stolen 

In  March  from  Harrinian  &  Co. 
— After  43-dav    fast,    Ohas,    'Wilson,    col.,    died   at 

Pottsvllie,  Pa.,  jail.  ,  ,  ^      ,   ^      . 

Aug.  12 — Assassins  shoot  and  wound  Greek  Premiei 

Venlzelos  at  Pans.  ;  „ 

— Mme.  Marie  K.  de  Vlctorlca,  alleged  German  war 

spy,  died  of  pneumonLa  at  N.  Y. 
—TeJcnce  MacSwiney,  Lord  -Mayor  of    Cork,  was 

arrested  and  convicted  on  sedition  charge. 
—At  Boston,  Clias.  Ponzl  was  arrested,  charged  with 

larccnv  and'  unliiwtul  use  of  mails. 
— Walter  Wlnans  died  driving  his  horse  to  victory  In 

race  near  London.  ,    , 

Aug.  13 — .\t  litjston.  lour  more  arrests  were  made  In 

get-rlch-qulcK  inquh-y,  and  Ponzi  bondsmen  sur- 
rendered him  to  Fed.  authorities. 
— Teim.   iStato  Senate   passes   Fed.    SuflL   .\mwid.. 

2.5  to  4 
— BolRhevikt  close  In  ou  Warsaw;  French  accord  with 

Wilsons  Pol-Rass.  note;  Brit,  labor  protests  against 

war  with  Russia.  .      ^  „  '     ,. 

--Six  were  killed  bv  a  mine  blast  at  Graham,  \  a 
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Aiig.  13— Arthur  T  %\'alker,  oJ  N.  Y..  liUierlts  fortune 

oJ  K.  F.  Searles. 
—Authority  to  increase  express  rates  12!-^  per  cent, 
was  granted  the  American  Uailwuy  Express  Com- 
pany by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
--Lightning  blew  up  a  powder  mill  at  Wayne,  N.  J., 

with  100.000  lbs. 
Aug.  14 — The  7th  Olympiad  opened  at  Antwerp. 
— Paris  has  four  cases  of  bubonic  plague. 
— Amer.  conEressmen  reach  Peliin. 
Aug.   15— Reds  hoist  Ger.   flag  over  town  hall  at 

Solday  in  Polish  "corridor;"'  Poles  retake  several 

towns. 
— The  World's  Christian  Congress  ended  a  week's 

session  at  Geneva,  Swii/,. 
— Cupu  c;od  towns  began  commem.  of  Pilgrim  ter- 

j  centenary, 
■i— Thirty-three  cases  ol  yellow  fever  at  Vera  Cruz, 

Mc.\. 
— Si.\  bathers  died  at  Coney  Island  1  at  Long  Beach, 

1  at  Roclcaway,  1  in  East  River. 
— A.  C:  Hatfield,  of  feud  family,  was  killed  from  am- 

biish  at  Matewan,  W.  Va. 
— Louis  Brownell,  aviator  looped  the  loop  S7  times 

at  Mineola,  L.  I. 
— Jianiicrman  Islwarsenal,  In  Tlud.son,  near  IJeacon, 

was  wrecked  by  explos.  of  powder. 
Aug.  16 — U.  S.  ship  combine  is  formed  to  merge  with 

Hamburg-Amer.  Ijine  on  50-r>('  l)asiH. 
— Reds  were  beaten  back  from  Rfoscow. 
— The  Amer.  s.  s.  Snug  Harbor  sank  off  Montauk  Pt., 

L.  I. 
— Templemore,  Ireland,  was  bombed  by  troops  and 

j)olice. 
— Ray  Chapman,   Cleveland  sliortstop,  was  killed 

by  pitched  ball  when  he  batted  at  Polo  Grounds, 

>f.  Y. 
— Five  hundred  tliou-sand  lbs.  of  powder  blew  up  at 

U.  S  proving  grounds,  Aberdeen,  Md. 
— At  Brooklyn,  two  were  killed  in  collapse  of  house  on 

Smith  St.  in  rainstorm.  I 

— At  Toledo,  cloudburst  did  8500,000  damage.  | 

— France  expelled  William  C.  Adamson,  labor  mem- 
ber of  the  British  Parliament,  and  Harry  Gosling, 

leader  of  the  English  transport  workers.  > 

Aug.   17 — Tlio  Russ-Polish  peace  parley   began  at, 

Minsk      Wrangel's  forces  drove  Reds  across  Don.' 
— The  five-inos.  dock  strike  ended  at  N.  Y>  i 

•—French  troops  in  occupied  area  in  Silesia,  attacked 

at  Kattowitz.    Killed  0. 
— Heavy  storm  flooded  Li.slo  and  otlujr  towns  near 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  also  Lilierty,  N.  Y.,  and  along 

north  shore  of  Long  Island  Sound. 
— At  N.  Y.,  1  fireman  was  killed,  "ri  gassed,  at  W. 

14th  St.  blaze.  i 

Aug.  18 — Tenn.  House  adopt(;d  Fed.  Sutf.  Amend., 

.■iO  to  40.      (This  was  30tl!  Stii te  to  ratify) . 
^Lt.  S  P.  MacNeill,  aviator,  was  killed  l)y  tail  spin 

at  Arcadia,  Fla. 
— Mex.  deported  Dr.  P.  B.  Altendorf,  of  N'.  Y. 
—Cork's  Lord  Mayor,  on  hunger  striice,  was  jailed  at 

I,ondon. 
Aug.   19 — Poles  rout  Reds,   take   10,000   prisoners. 

Smash  3  divisions,  they  refuse,- at  Minsk  parley, 

to  disarm  until  Bass,  docs  so.     Brest-Litovsk  re- 
covered from  Reds. 
—At  N.  Y.,  Theo.  Sturm  died  at  Polo  Grounds  of 

excitement  as  Babe  Rutli  made  liis  43d  liome  run 

of  season. 
— E.  R.  BergdoU,  Phil,  alleged  draft  dodger,  got  4  yrs. 

in  prison  as  court-martial  sentence. 
— N.  Y.  up-Stale  Pub.  Serv.  Coram.  r(!fuses  to  allow 

higher  rail  fares  in  State,  but  allows  U.  S.  raise  on 

freight  rates.  

—A  mountain  top,  200  miles  from  Manila  has  top- 

pled-iburying  Igoi'otc  village,  killing  70. 
—No.  Car.  House,  71  to  41,  put  off  suif.  con.sider. 

till  Jan.,  1921. 
— ToWu  Marshal  R.  G.  Philpot  and  Dep.  Sh'ff  Hy 

Reed  were  killed  and  two  hurt,  in  fight  at  Irvine, 

Ky. 
Aug.  20 — Reds  flee  before  Poles;  Wrangel  drives  them 

across  Dnieiier:  Poles  and  Germans  fight  in  Silesia, 

and  12  more  security  police  were  killed;  Serbs  and 

Albanians  battle  north  of  Scutari. 
—A  Soviet  rep.  was  proclaimed  at  Velpert,  Rhenish 

Prussia:  it  was  squelched  in  24  hoiu-s  by  the  Essen 

security  police.  ,    „    ,.,  ., 

—Quakes  damaged  lighthouses  in  So.  Chile. 
—Second  Lt.  I.  C.  Stensou  and  E.  H.  Burson,  army 

flyers,  died  in  plane  fall,  near  San  Antonio,  Tex. 


— Near  Chicago,  two  men  stole  a  railwat^  mail  pnueh 

with  SIOO.OOO  in  ca.sh. 
Aug.  21 — Twenty-flve  members  of  Tenn,  House  <iuit 

State  to  prevent  reconsideration  vote  on  suffrage. 

County  .Judge  Langford  granted  temp,  injuinttlon 

forbidding  Gov.  to  certify  to  V.  S.  Sec.  of  Stato. 

that  suffrage  had  won. 
— In  Zalisco,  Mex,,  Zamoro  holds  for  ransom  CharUsa 

Hoyle  and  wife,  Harry  B.  Gardener,  Culv(!rl  and 

Dietrich.  Americans,  and   W.   B.   Johnstone,   cx- 

Major    British    Expeditionary    Force.    Gardener 

escaped  Sept.  6. 
— .\t  Xitica,  N.  Y.,  the  Fed.  Ct.  fined  Allen-SclimJdt 

Co..  S24,00(l,  on  conviction  of  profiteering. 
—Two  were  killed,  9  hurt.  In  train  derailment  near 

Meriden,  Conn.  ,  ^  -    ■. 

— Polie^i  field  games  were  held  at  N.  Y...  '50  wore 

bruised  wlion  Maj'or's  stand  fell. '         '^'  ■  ' 
— F.  P.  Fckert  was  murdered  ceat  Ft.  Wadsworth, 

— Prince  Carol  of  Roumania  wa-s  at  Chicago. 

Aug.  22 — -Police  Inspector  ,S\vanzy  was  assassln.atedl 

at  Lisburn,  Ireland. 
— C;.  Prodger,  J.  C.  Nelson,  and  G.  Jamiesou  were 

killed  in  iilaiie  fall.  Redwood,  C^allf. 
— Ten  were  killed  v,  lien  'bus  was  lilt  by  train  at  Cam- 

— The' Froi'it-h  Acad,  of  Sciences  O.  K'a  rocking  cUairg, 

— Cosin  Rica  gives  BUlTrape  to  women. 

— Stc^nmer  Old  Pohit  Comfort  was  burned  at  Balto, 

doelc. 
Aug.  23 — Bolshevlsl«  are  said  to  hiivc  lost  7.5,000  to 
Poles  as  prisoners.  .    ^      ,  .         . 

—More  than  a  hundred  cases  of  the  destruction  ot 
propertv,  assaKKination  of  police,  anti-Sinn  Fein 
reprisals  and  similar  inridents  were  reportc-d  in  Ire- 
land during  the  last  W(H)k-end;  the  list  continues 
to  grow.  Property  was  destroyed  atLiaburo. 
— Prince  Carol  ot  Roumania,  reached  N.  Y.  from  the 

West.  „         ^,  „ 

— Baggage  expressmen  strike  at  N.  Y. 
— Zamora,  Mex.,  releases  all  but  Gardener  and  John- 
son. 
— Three  hundred  thousand  State  wage  earners  struclt 

one  day  against  high  rents. 
— Allied  Premiers  confer  at  Lucern. 
— Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  has  autl-gambllng  raids. 
Aug  24r— At  Nashville,  the  anti-suff.  court  writ  was 
(luashed,  and  the  Gov.  certified  passage  of  Suft. 
Fed.  Amend. 
—  4mor.  Congressmen  arrive  at  Seoul,  Corea. 
— At  Chicago,  "outlaw"  rail  strJko  leaders  were  in- 
dicted by  the  Fed.  Gr.  Jury. 
Aug.  25 — I'olani]  rejects  Rilss.  terms;  Russ.  rout  con- 
tinues; U.  S.  warns  Poland  not  to  iavatie  RiLssi.a. 
— The  New  York  Call  a  >Socialisl  newspaper,  to  which 
tile  use  of  second  el:'.:?s  iiu. i!s  was  denied  on  Dee.  6, 
1019,  for  alleged  unpatriotic  utterances,  v.on  It.M 
fight  to-dav  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Supreme 
Court  lo  compel  Po:itmaater  General  Burleson  to 
restore  the  privileges. 
— The  bodv  of  Mrs.  Blanche  Schultz,  ot  N.  Y.,  wa.s 

found  at  Grontwood,  N.  J. 
— Zamora  gave  up  last  of  his  kidnapped  men. 
— The  first  woiuiin  juror  in  Ohio  nat  in  au  eviction 

cnso  at  Akron. 
.\iig.    ■JG--GOV.   Cox,   at  Pittsburgh,   made  public 
alleged  cvitleiuo  that  the  Rep.  leaders  have  con- 
spired to  purcliase  the  Presidency  by  a  campaign 
fund  of  Sl.^1,000,000. 
— The  body  of  W.  K.  Vandci'bilt  was  buried  at  New 

Dorp,  S.I. 
—Mob  at  Bre.slau  attacked  Jewa.  and  Polish  and 

French  mission.'jT  wrecking  houses. 
— Sec.  of  State  Colby  signed  Fed.  Suff.  Proclamation, 

at  S  A.M. 
— John  Egan,  cripple,  and  Franlc  Kelley,  negro,  were 
executed  at  Sing  Slug.     Kelley  confessed  he  was 
the  slayer,  Oct.,  1919,  of  Mrs.  Emma  McDonald, 
B.  R.  T.  agent,  near  Canarsie.     He  was  executed 
for  killing  Cath.  Dunn,  at  Flatbush. 
— City  bus  service  cndqd  on  Staten  Island. 
— Jas.  Wilson,  ex-Sec.  Agrlc,  died  atTraer,  lowu.. 
— U.  S.  Court  at  N.  Y.  directed  merger  of  New  Haven, 
Harlem  River  and  Port  Chester,  and  Central  New 
England  Rallroada 
Aug.  27 — Bolshevists  make  stand  at  Grodno. 
— At  call  of  women  pickets,  S.OOCUIongshoremen  at 
N.  Y.,  struck  in  sympathy  with  MannLx  and  Mac» 
Swinev,  affecting  British  .ships. 
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Allg.  27 — At  Dundalk,  Ireland,  two  girls  and  a  man 
were  killed  In  store  set  on  tire. 

-^Deputy  Commissioner  Willougliby  has  been  .-issas- 
sinated  In  his  residence  at  Klieri,  Province  of 
OudU,  by  a  Moslem  fanatic. 

— Price  ol  WaleJJ  reached  Ai)ia,  Samoa. 

—The  will  of  W.  K.  Vanderbilt  left  .'i25U.O00  t«  Van- 

■  dcrbilt  University,  $50,000  to  St.  Marks  c;h.. 
Islip,  au  art  legacy  to  Met.  Mus.,  and  re.st  to  fam- 
ily- 

— Pro\incetown,  Mass.,  began  Pilgrim  Tercentenary 
c^'lc  brat  Ion. 

.\ug.  28 — Harding,  at  Marion,  !ld^■ocatcd  au  mtcr- 
natlonal  court  oJ  justice,  supplcuicnied  by  iin  :is- 
.soclfltlon  for  conlerouco,  and  pledscd  that,  if 
elected,  from  that  day  he  will  give  his  earnest  iind 
oracticnlly  undivided  aiteiulou  totliia\ital  .siibicci 
o(  creating  the  machinery  for  world  peace. 

— Pole,-  continue  drive  against  Reds. 

— Kleven  were  killed.  40  hurt,  in  Belfast  riots. 

—Prince  Carol  of  Roumania  left  Is'.  Y.  for  Kurope. 

^— Cox  speaks  at  police  field  games.  X.  V. 

—Four  were  KUied  la  moonshine  raid  at  Arcadia. 
Okla. 

—Cloudburst  innundated  Carlisle,  Iv.v. 

.  -Seven  hundred  and  seventy  SilX)rlan  children  rcacli 
N'.  Y.  on  way  to  RussIa. 

— Tlilrty  were  hurt  and  nine  bulUUngH  v»rc<;ke<l  in 
aeetvlene  explosion  at  pressed  steel  plant,  Detroit. 

—  -Uov  Belton  (T.  M.  Oweu.s)  was  bTichcd  at  Tulsa, 

Okla. 

,    Amer.  K.  of  O.  visit  Pope  Benedict. 

.\UK.  29 — Brookh-n  lrolle>'3  and  "L"  ro;ids,  and 
B.  R.  T.  subwaj'S  all  stopiwjd  when  men  (luit,  at 
5  A.  M. 

;-The  A.  F.  of  L.  indorsed  Cox. 

—-Malta  was  damjii-'cd  by  eariliQuake. 

--Young  folk  at  Washington  Crossing,  X.  .1.,  mauled- 

,    Rev.  t".  Kopfnum  for  his    'dovir'  and  "loermaid' 

•    talk. 

—Two  rac<:rs  were  burned  to  deatli  and  a  child  killed 
at  au  auto  contest  at  .Santa  Ro.sa,  Calif. 

Aug.  30 — Pres.  Wilson  signed  maj  report  of  anthra- 
cite wage  comm..  giving  17  to  20  per  <;t.  increase  to 
miners.     He  w.arned  men  not  to  .sink.'. 

—  Magistrate  Johnstone  was  as,sasc;inated  in  County 
Donegal. 

■  — Chai;;ing  th.i.t  ,S()  per  cent,  ol  the  foreign  trade  pa.s.s- 

Ing  through  the  Port  of  N<:w  Ymk  into  the  handa  of 

■  frciglil  brokers  is  monopolizc^d  by  7;')  of  the  latter, 
tlie  I'ederal  Grand  .jury  indk-ted  ;18  steamship  com- 
panies, 12  individuals  connected  with  them,  four 
t'-cight  brokeraiju  i-oncern,-  and  five  freight  brokor.s. 

— B.  U.  r.  strike  continues  ui  Brooklyn.  Some  "L' 
•.Hid  HUbway  trains  ran 

—  .\'at.  Rep.  Chairman  W.  H.  Hays  told  Sen.  Comm. 
;it  Ohiea^o  Rep.  nai.  Pres  campaign  budget  is 
S3.07y,037. 

— dAnnunzlo    proclaimed    the     Italian  Regency  of 

Qu:irnero.  ' 
—Rain  and  wind  destroyed  towns  in  Xo.  Luzon. 
-A^ug.  30 — Nat.  Rep.  Treas.  t'lcd  Upham  before  Sen. 

Comm.,  at  Chicago,  produces  list  of  30,000  contrlb. 

to  Pres.  campaign  and   adds  .5700,000   to   Ha\.s 

Dudget  figures 

—  Belfast  rloiliig  and  burning  continued. - 

— Pdgrlins'  C;ont;ross  (Terc^jntenarj  Ccleb.;  dosed  at 

■  Heyden,  Holland. 

— Typr.oou  swept  MiUilIa,  Jiilling  many. 

—  Workers  at  Milan,  Italy,  sciw  300  metal  plants 
to  prevent  lockouts 

— Teun.  House  votes,  47  to  24,  rescinded  its  ratine. 

ol  Fed.  .SuH   Amend. 
— 'Three  were  killed,  15  hurt,  wiitu  elevator  fell  10 

Hoars  at  Clarendon  Bldg.,  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
— Two  dead,  a  score  Injured,  damage  to  the  tobacco 

crop  estimated  at  82,000  000  and  heavy  losses  to 

farm  buildings  and  general  crops  was  the  toll  ol 

electrical  and  hall  storms  that  swept  Connecticut. 
.Sept.   l—M  ChiC3i;o.    .V:it   Dera.  Chairman  White 
.    (esi  hied  he  Int-s  $06,000  on  hand. 
— U.  S.  Mall  AvUitors  Ma.-c  Miller  and  Gus.  Rier.soii 

were  killed  when  N,  Y.-Chl.  all  metal  piano  tell 

near  Morrlatown.  N.  J. 

—  X.  V.  moving  van  men  struck. 

—Strikers  attacked  B.  R.  T.  ears  in  Bklyn.  More 
cars  ran:  a  boy  was  killed,  o^here  hurt. 

— The  Fenn.  Semite.  17  to  8,  refused  to  reverse  suEf. 
raiiitcatlon.     ^. 

— Plvmouth,  Kn|l ,  begun  Mayflower  tercent. 

-.\.t  CUilcago,  Pierce  E.  Butler.  President  of  the 
» il  Clerks'  O'nlon,  and  ten  ■nher  postal  emplo,\- 


es  were  discharged  from  the  service  by  order  of 
Postmaster  General  Burleson.  They  were  charged 
with  'soliciting  or  causing  to  be  solicited  sums  of 
money  from  the  public  for  publishing  false  and 
slanderous  statements  relating  to  tlie  postal  ser- 
vice." 

— I'rodamation  of  the  new  State  ol  Lebanon  was 
made  at  Beirut. 

Sept.  2 — Poland,  in  note  to  XJ.  S.,  refuses  to  restrict 
Riid  war  to  etluiic  border.  They  rout  Budenny 
at  Lembcrg. 

— Two  more  died  in  Belfast  riots — tot.il  2S. 

• — Mexico's  Congre.s,s  opened  at  Mc.x.  City. 

• — U.  S.  submarine  S-.l,  submorgetl  3(>  hours,  was 
raised  to  surface,  olf  Cape  Henlopen.  Del.;  crew  Of 
37  takou  off  by  s.  s.  Gen.  Geo.  W.  Gocthals.  Sept.' 
2-3. 

— .A.s  anthracite  wiige  (committee  sigas  with  operators," 
12.'i.000  miners  fake  "outlaw"  vacation. 

— IT.  S.  .fudge  ^fayl•r  offers  B.  R.  T.  men  8  per  cent.' 
wage  raise.     Screened  cars  ruu. 

--Thref^  thousand  long.shoremeii  at  X.  .Y.  strike' 
agalu.st  Brit,  ships. 

So|)t.  3 — I'rcnch  racing  stable  of  lat-e  W.  K.  \aiidor- 
bllt  bought  for  14.000,000  fraijii^  by  Leon  Man- 
tachefc:  stud  farm  retained  b^  family;  his  will 
nrobaled,  at  X.  Y. 

— fieoree  Gavaii  Duff\'.  .so-called  Ambassador  of  the 
Irish  Republic  to  France,  has  been  notified  by  the 
]•  rench  (iovernmeiit  to  leave  France  within  24] 
hours. 

— .\  member  of  a  lynching  mob  at  Dululh  was  con- 
\ict«l  of  rioting. 

— forty  ihoii.s;ind  lenant^s  In  X.  Y.  City  were  notified 
bv  landlords  to  move  Oct.  1. 

— "Repiiblicauisra  of  1020"  and  "the  men  who  won 
the  war,  "  issued  respectively  by  Reps,  and  Dems.. 
cause  ciiarges  of  collecting  campaign  funds  as  sub- 
.seripti<m.s  to  the  books 

Sept.  1 — •I'hicago  'ouilaw"  y.ord  rail  strikers  drive 
engine  crews  from  trains,  and  turn  loco's  loose. 

—Tlie  S-.'),   crewle.ss,  sjink   aitaln. 

—Brazil  revoke.'!  decree  of  1.S80  bani.shing  Dom  Pedro 
and   Bragiinza  family. 

---SirTlKjs.  Lipton  left  X.  Y.  for  Enghmd. 

— .More  than  300  ot  the  foundries  and  factories  of 
Itah-'s  great  mct;illurgie  centre,  extending  <>n  both 
sides  of  tile  River  I'o  and  covering  its  ('Stuarles  from 
Turin  on  llic  west  to  Mautau  on  the  east,  from 
Milan  and  Novani  on  the  north  to  Voghera  and 
Parma  on  ttie  south.  h;i  ve  the  red  nag  of  Bolshevism 
float  iiig  ovi-r  them,  wiiile  the  works  themselves  arc 
being  operated  b.v  Soviet  committees  organized 
by  llie  iifolot-iriat  to  the  exclasion  of  the  so-i^alled 
bourgeois  owjier.s    proprietors,  and  their  diroctor- 

— Auto  bandits  at  X.  Y.  get  .$21, .500  from  Phil   S. 

Smith.  ,       " 

—Two    hundred    and     elghty-sl.\    thousand     navy 

vard  emplovees  get  .O  per  ct.  wage  raise. 

—  Plymouth,  lOiigl.,  began  Mayflower  celeb. 

;.;,,|,^  .15 — i.iovil  (Wsivge  refu.se.s  plea  of  Mayor  of  Xew 
^ork  to  relea.sc  MacSwlnoy. 

—  At  Mexico',?  general  election,  Gen.  Alv;iro  Obregoii 
was  chosen  president. 

— At  Montcsideo,  Uruguay,  .Tidio  Maria  So.sa,  editor 
of  El  Dia  was  wounded  in  the  first  duel  fought  un- 
der the  iK'wlv  legalized  dueling  law.  His  opponent 
wa.i  Minister  of  Public  Works  HUmberto  Pitta- 
miglla.  The  men  fought  with  sabres  and  Sosa  was- 
siiplitly  cut  on  the  iwm.  „    „         .,      ,'    . 

— Two  deaths  were  due  to  B.  R.  T.  strike  (motor 
truck  accident).  .  ,  ,,  ,  ' 

—  Five  were  killed  In  trolley  collision  near  Fairmont, 
W    Va 

<^(,[,t  5 — At  BeiUon  Harbor,  Mich.,  Jack  Dempsey 
kuockcd  out  Billy  Mlske  in  3rd  round  and  kept 
heavy  weight  champion.scip. 

—  French  troops  take  Ain tab,  Asia  Minor, 

—Ten  were  killed,  87  hurt,  in  trolley  colUsiou,  at 

GlobevlUo  niar  Denver.  Colo. 
-Fire  destroyed  Chlneotcague,  Va.;  50  houses  were 

—Rocks  at  Cave  of  Winds,  Niagara  rails;  tell  and 
"killed  3  and  hurt  2.  „  ^  ,  ,,  ^ 

—Lieut  J.  M  Gi  ier  and  Sorg.  J.  P.  Saxe  were  killed 
In  'plane  fall,  Forest  Hills,  L.  I. 

—A  B.  R.  T.  striker  was  shot  In  riot  at  Prospect  Park 

Avlaior  m!  U.  Tlnncy  was  killed  by  fall  at  Stat« 

Fair.  Detroit. 
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Sept.  7 — An  earthquake  destioyed  towa  of  Villa 
Collamandiiia,  Italy,  and  damaged  Pisa,  Spezia, 
aud  iOO  other  places.  Death  list  exceeda  500, 
homeless,  20,000. 

—Miss  Laura  Parsons,  a  teacher  at  Pine  Mt.  Settle- 
ment School,  Uarlan  County.  Ky.,  *as  slain. 

— Navy  drops  whiskey  even  as  a  medlpinc. 
Reds  retake  Omsk 

—J.  A.  Drake  and  A  L  Unger  died  from  falls  from 
high  windows,  Miiuhattan. 

—"Sunny  Jim"  Makln  alleged  gambler,  w.as  killed 
In  row  over  craps,  Brooklyn. 

—Seven  die  from  wood  alcohol.  Kdgewood,  Md. 

— N.  Y.  Cotton  Exchange  celel)S.  50th  birthday. 

— Mt.  Sinai  Hosp  ,  N.  Y.,  says  germ  of  sleeping  sick- 
nes.s  has  been  found. 

Sept.  8 — B.  R.  T.  strike  sympathizers  shot  into  a 
Culver  Line  train  aud  tried  to  derail  a  Fourth  Ave. 
tube  train. 

—Mail  plane  left  Mineola  6.41  A  M.  for  San  Fran- 
cisco; arrived  at  Cheyenne  Sept.  9;  San  Francisco, 
2.22  p.  m.,  Sept.  11. 

— U.  S.  armored  cruiser  Pittsburgh  i.s  on  rocks  off 
Libau,  Baltic:  she  was  floated  later. 

— Interuat'l  Congress  of  Women  began  at  Christlania,! 
Norway 

Sept.  9 — Scared  horse  drags  \V;irron  Delano  to  death 
by  train,  at  Barrytown   N.  Y. 

—Two  more  deaths  in  B  R.  T  strike:  surface  cars 
ran  at  night. 

— Amer.  s.  s   Dewey  was  beached  at  K   Boston. 

—Earthquake  on  south  slopes  of  .-Mps,  from  Monte 
Rosa  to  Bernina  Pass,  caused  avalanches  and  snow- 
falls.    Several  were  Killed,  many  injured. 

—Twenty-three  were  killed  by  munition  blast  at 
Mariensel,  Ger. 

—At  Camden,  N.  J.,  300  saloonkeo!)ers  were  arrested 
on  1,000  indictments  for  unlawful  scllUig 

■ — Wallei'  Bosanowski.  2.5  of  Buflalo.  was  executed 
at  Sing  Sing. 

— Fifcy  tliousand  dollars  in  bonds  was  stolen  from 
rail  mall  near  Cornelia,  Ga. 

Sept.  10 — At  N.  Y.  City,  the  Central  Trade  and  Labor 
Council  was  formed  to  replace  the  Central  Feder- 
ated Union. 

—Earthquakes  continued  In  Italy,  almost  to  Naples. 

—Thirty  were  killed  in  dynamite  explosion  in  Callao 
Bay,  Peru. 

—At  Pittston,  Pa.,  coal  strikers  have  dynamited 
several  dwellings. 

■ — Earthquake  shock  was  felt  at  Riverside,  Calif. 

—Olive  Thomas  (Mrs.  Jack  Pickford),  died  of  poison, 
at  Paris 

— The  State  closed  the  Prudential  Trust  Co.,  at 
Boston. 

Sept.  11 — 1  was  killed,  many  hurt  in  trolley  col- 
lision at  Malbone  St.,  Bklyn.,  on  cars  run  by 
strikebreakers. 

Sept.  12 — Win  Echols  col.,  convicted  of  slaying 
white  man,  was  lynched  at  Quitman,  MLss. 

—Dr.  G.  H.  McGuire,  wife,  2  children,  J.  J.  Howley 
and  wife,  and  E.  A.  Muiroopey,  of  Bronx,  were  killed 
when  auto  went  25  feet  into  dltcb  at  Dobbs  Ferry. 

—"Crazy  Mike  "  Mazurlck  shot  and  killed  Misses 
Sadie  and  Susie  Felters,  near  Stelton,  N.  J. 

Sept.  13 — Republicans  elect  Gov  and  4  Congress- 
men by  landslide  (about  66,000)  in  Maine. 

— Belgium  ratifies   military  pact  vrtth   France. 

■ — Castle  Lambert  House,  in  Athenry,  County  Gal- 
way,  where  Sir  Edward  Carson,  tlie  Ulster  Union- 
ist leader,  was  born,  was  burned.  Galway  has 
been  placed  under  the  Curfew  Law,  making  six 
Irish  cities  under  this  law.  The  others  are  Bel- 
fast, Dublin,  Londonderry,  Cork  and  Limerick, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  smaller  towns  and  villages. 
—Alto  Windham,  white,  was  lynched  near  Hart- 
ford^ Ala;,  because  of  remarks  ho  was  alleged  to 
have  made  to  a  white  woman. 

—Chicago  "outlaw"  rail  yard  men  voted  to  end 
long  strike. 

— Lemon  extract  kills  1  at  Riverhead,  N.  Y. 

— The  Prince  of  Wales  reached  Panama.  * 

— Georges  Carpentler  returned  to  N.  Y.  from  France. 

—The  27th  Div.  paraded  at  Saratoga. 

— Geo.  A.  Kessler,  wine  agent,  died  at  Paris. 

—Dave  Gideon  and  Billy  BersteAd  pleaded  guilty 
on  gambling  charge  at  Mlueola.  N.  Y. 

Sept.  14 — By  a  vote  of  216  to  U  lu  the  House  and 
by  a  unanimous  vote  of  33  la  the  Senate  the 
Connecticut  Legislature  ratifled  the  Federal  Suf- 
frage AD)endnient. 


— At  Chicago  Jack  Johnson,  ex-champlon.  was  re- 
sentenced by  Judge  Carpenter  to  one  year  in  the 
penitentiary  and  .?1,000  fine.  He  was  convicted 
of  a  Mann  act  Infraction  In  1913. 

— Air  Mail  Pilot  Walter  Stevens  and  Mechanician 
Russell  Thomas,  both  of  Cleveland,  were  burned 
to  death  when  their  plane  caught  lire  at  an  alti- 
tude of  500  feet  at  PembertvlUe,  O. 

— Dem.  arid  Rep.  regular  tickets  swept  N.  Y.  State 
primaries. 

Sept.  IStt^N.  Y.  State  closes  its  drug  addict  clinics 
in  If)  cities. 

— The  Poles  have  taken  Kovel,  In  Volhynia. 

— Col.  E.  M.  House  returns  to  N.  Y.  from  Europe. 

— At  Woodsviile,  N.  H.,  Robei;*  T.  Meads  of  La. 
Grange,  111.,  the  Dartmouth  College  junior  who 
shot  .and  killed  Henry  E.  Maroncy  of  Medford, 
Mass.,  a  fellow  student,  after  a  drinking  bout 
in  a  college  dormitory  last  June,  pleaded  guilty 
to  manslaughter.  Ho  was  sentenced  to  serve 
fifteen  to  twenty  years  at  bard  labor  in  the  State 
Prison 

— Bandits  killed  Shopkeeper  Max  Uablnowitz  and 
shot  wife,  N.  Y. 

— Frank  L.  Boyd  succeeded  Jas.  Shevlin  as  U.  S. 
Prohib    Enforc.  Officer  for  N.  Y.  State. 

— Mayor  Thompson's  faction  swept  Chicago  pri- 
maries.   1  was  killed,  mai)V  beaten. 

—London  Daily  Herald  refuses  S300,000  of  Soviet 
funds  for  propaganda  purposes. 

— U   S.  and  Japan  begin  exclusion  parleys  at  Wash 

Sept.  IG — An  explosion  at  noon  in  Wall  St.,  N.  Y., 
in  front  of  U.  S.  Assay  Office,  opposite  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.'s  banking  house,  kills  34,  injures 
130,  and  wrecks  interior  of  Morgan  and  otlier 
buildings.  U.  S.  troops  went  on  guard  at  scene 
Police  picketed  homes  of  Morgan  and  other  men 
whom  Reds  had  threatened,  also  St.  Patrick's- 
Cathedral.  Property  damage  within  radius  oi 
300  feet  estimated  at  82,500,000,  Including  Stock 
Exchange  and  Bankers  Trust  BIdg.  No  outer 
walls  were  blown  in.  Bodies  of  victims  were  torn 
by  iron  slugs.  Stock  Exchange  closed  for  the  day 
French  High  Commissioner  Casenave  and  Geo. 
Kettlcgge,  a  broker,  had  been  warned  by  letter 
of  a  catastrophe. 

— Anna  Daly,  chum  of  Olive  Thomas,  died  of  ji 
dose  of  veronal,  at  N.  Y. 

— The  5  expelled  Socialist  Assemblymen  were  re- 
elected at  N.  Y.  City. 

— Paul  Deschaiiel  resigns  as  Pres.  of  France. 

— .\t  Jasper,  Ala.,  L.  M.  Adler,  General  Manager 
of  the  Corona  Coal  Company,  was  shot  from 
ambush  and  killed  by  strike  sympathizers. 

— The  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  met  at  Paris 

— The  wife  and  babe  of  Dr.  O.  W.  Sedgewlck  wore 
strangled  at  home,  Whiteiiall,  Mich. 

— Prof.  Adam  Polltzer,  e:ir  specialist,  died  at  Vlcti!i;i. 

Sept.  17— N.  Y.  City  offered  810,500  and  Wall  St. 
put  up  810,000  as  rewards  for  discovery  of  ciuisprx 
of  Wall  St.  explosion,  which  experts  say  was  due 
to  bomb,  57  still  in  hospitals. 

— Edwin  P.  Fischer,  who  gave  "warnings"  of  a  W:ili 
Street  disaster  to  the  French  High  Comml,s.sion 
and  to  several  Individuals  In  this  city  In  advanct 
of  Sei)t.  16  explo.sion,  was  foimd  In  Hamilton, 
Ontario,  aud  was  confined  in  an  Insane  asylum 

— With  many  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  present  tin 
co-foot  granite  shaft  erected  on  Antletam  battle- 
field  by  the  State  of  New  York  In  memory  of  the 
soldiers  who  fought  with  New  York  rogliuesit.'^ 
In  the  battle,  was  dedicated.  Lieut.  Gen.  Nelson 
A  Miles  (retired),  who  commanded  the  New  York 
troops,  was  the  orator  and  Major  Gen.  John  F. 
O'Ryan  represented  Gov    Smith  of  New  York. 

— City  of  Chicago  sues  Chicago  Tribune  and  the 
Chic.  News  for  alleged  Ilbcl  articles  on  credit  of  city. 

— The  strike  of  printers  in  Manchester  and  Liver- 
pool, as  a  result  of  which  no  papers  have  beeii 
published  in  those  cities  since  Aug.  20,  was  pro- 
visionally settled. 

— Prince  of   \\'ale3  reached  Trinidad,  W.  I. 

— Exploding  shelllkilled  1,  hurt  4,  at  sham  battle. 
Camp  Meade,  Iild.,  at  reunion  of  Veterans  rtf 
Foreign  Wars.     - 

—The  full  bench  of  the  Massachusotta  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  Massachusetts  laws  relating  to 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  were  not  In  conflict 
with  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  to  the  Federal 

-  Constitution  or  with  the  Volstead  Enforcement 
.4ct. 
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HP!)t.  17 — A  time  bomb  exploded  lU  tnt?  Genoa.  Italy, 

Stock  Exchange. 
Sept    18 — Supposed  fragment  of  homb  was  found  in 

body    of   unidentified    youth    at   N.    Y    Morgue; 

321,000   of  3100,000  securities  lost   by  explosion 
.still  missing. 
—Polea  talte  Lutsk,  in  Volhynia. 
—Workmop  take  over  factories  at  Terui,  Italy. 
— Fiuna  and  Swedes  put  Alatid  dispute  in  League  s 

hands.  ,  .     .„       ,  .     ,   , 

—The  .\mer.  S.  S.  Siboney.  agrovmd  in  \  tgo  (bpaiu^ 

harljor,  Is  given  up. 

—  .\tiorney  General  Cliavles  D.  Newton  holds  that 
United  States  Army  Re.serv6  offloers  may  carry 
revolvers  without  obtaining  licenses  in  New  York 

.  State.  ,  . 

—  \  tal)let  for  1.485  P.  O.  employees  who  served  in 
the  World  War  was  unveiled  at   tlie  N.  Y    Post 

Sept.  19 — Italian  factory  owners  .nnd  employees 
agree  to  wage  raise  of  SO  cents  a  day 

—  King  and  Queen  of  Belgium  reached  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
—At  Hemford,  N   S  .  H.  Velnott  killed  4  and  self 
^-.loHC   Ortega    NuuiUa    of    Madrid    becomes    Poet 

I.iiuroate  of  Spain. 
Sl-pt    20 — The   Council   of    I-eaguo   of   Nations   got 
Poland  and  Lithuania  to  submit  to  League  settle- 
ment. 

—  Poh-s  drive    Reds  from   Kast  Gallcla. 

—  At  f'hlcago  killing  of  a  white  man  by  a  negro 
.  cini-;(^d  race  riots. 

—  )..  A.  Handlpy.  Prohib.  Enforr.  omoer  for  Cal. 
was  killed  iu  aiito  accident  at  Stockton. 

—  .\ll  but  IK.OOO  liurd  coal  miners  are  at  work 

—  i;.  P.  FlcK^her,  who  ■prophesied"  the  SVall  St 
i'\i)li)sion.  was  brought  to  N.  Y.  and  put  In 
Bel  lev  ue 

—  \t  nnlbrlggan.  Ireland,  Police  Insp.  Burke  was 
killed  by  Sinn  Fein  sympathizers,  2  of  whom  were 
bayimelted  to  death 

Se:)t  21 — The  N.  Y.  Assembly,  in  aoeclal  session 
'M\  to  45,  expelled  re-elected  Hodalist  meroberf. 
.  .\iig.  Clans,sens  and  Louis  W.ildman  of  Manhattan, 
:ind  Clias  Solomon  of  Brookb  n.  The  '•e-ele<-ted 
Six'.  Assemblymen  S.  A.  De  Witt  nnd  Sam  i  Orr 
ot  the  Bronx,  were  admitted  as  members  by  87 
to  48,  but  resigned. 

— RuKs-Pole  Peace  Conference  opens  formallv  at 
Riga. 

—  Lord  Mayor  of  Cork  MacSwIney.  on  40<h  da^■ 
of  hunger  strike  In  London  prison,  was  si  ill  eoD- 
.scious. 

—The  Connecticut  Legislature  again  ralilled  tlie 
fed.  Suff  Amend. 

Sept.  22 — \t  Chicago,  Grand  Jury  tes' Iraony  indi- 
cates croaked  baseball  games  in  10!9  Including 
the  World's  Series  between  Clilc    and  CMnn 

— \Vrangel  takes  Alo.tandrovsk  with  10,000  prisoners. 

— John  Lynch,  a  Limerick  County  Councillor  who 
wiis  also  a  republicau  leader  ;ind  Sinn  Ptin  Judge, 
was  shot  dead  tn  a  Dublin  hotel.  \n  ofticiiil  i-e-. 
liort  says  that  Lyncli  whs  killed  when  he  opened 
tire  on  twelve  soldiers  wno  Imd  gone  to  the  liotel 
to  arrest  him 

—J.  W  Gerard,  Chair.  Nat  Dem  Flu  Com  fcs- 
tined  at  Wash.,  the  limit  to  fund  is  S2. 000.000. 
of  which  3129,000  has  been  collected 

— Gov.  Cox's  train  jumped  track  near  Peoria    .\ri7. 
engineer  hurt. 

— i  policemen  were  killed  in  County  Clare"  followed 
by  house  burnings  and  klllliitr."  of  Sinn  feiners. 
.  at  Miltown,  Malbay.  l.ahlnch.  nnd  EnnLstown. 

.Sept  23 — The  body  of  Jacob  C  Deti'on  was  found 
buried  In  ba-sement  of  Ids  home  Los  Angeles, 
Cul.,  skull  broken     He  vanished  June  2. 

-^Wm.  Barnes  testified  at  Wash.,  S75.000  has  been 
subscribed    for   book    "Renublioaui.sm    in    1020." 

'"  It  was  a  private  business  venture,  he  said. 

—  .\t  Washington  the  foundai  Ion  stone  of  the  Sj  000, 
000  shrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  on  the 
Catholic  University  grounds,  which  is  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors 

.  who  lost  their  Uvea  in  the  World  War,  w.^s  laid  by 
Cardinal  Gibbons,  assisted  by  Cardinal  O'Connell 
of  Boston. 
— .-V  British  flag  Was  torn  dowa  and  burned  at  12.^tn 
.  St.  and  7th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  ' 

— Alexandre  MlUerand  was  elected  I're.s  of  France 
bv  the  Parliament. 


, — At  Turin,  Italy,  several  were  killed  In  clash  be- 
tween troops  and  factory  Soviet  workers. 

— The  General  Po-st  Office,  Dublin,  was  raided  and 
robbed  by  armed  men. 

— 25  were  killed  in  riot  at  Gensan,  Corea,  by  students 

Sept.  24 — -Pres.  Wilson  has  declined  to  carry  out  the 
mandate  of  Ck)ngre8S  given  In  the  Jones  Mer- 
chant Marino  Act  of  June  5,  1920,  which  authorized 
and  directed  him  to  notify  foreign  Governments 
within  ninety  days  that  this  country  elected  to 
terminate  every  treaty  provision  that  restricted 
the  ilsht  of  the  United  States  Government  to 
impose  discriminatory  tonnage  dues  and  discrim- 
inatory customs  duties  on  Imports 

— The  N   Y.  Legls.  passes  more  housing  bills. 

Sept.  2."> — At  Wash,  testimony  indicated  the  service 
paper  The  Stars  and  .Strlpe.s  was  financed  by  U.  M. 
Baruch,  Sec.  of  Agrle.  Meredith  and  W.  D. 
.Jamleson  of  Dem.  Nat.  Committee. 

-rThe  Cosmopolitan  Trust  Co.  Boston,  was  closed 
by  .State. 

—Jacob  H.  Schlff.  73,  banker  and  philanthropist, 
died  at  his  N.  V.  home. 

—  Rodman  \\'anauiakcr  sold  the  Phil.  Press  to  C.  H 
K    Curtis. 

— Kx-Pres.  P:iul  De.schauel  of  France  goes  to  sani- 
tarium   deranged. 

-4ept.  id — Fatal  rioting  continues  at  Belfa-st. 

— f;ari|)(iuake  shocks  near  C^ortanla  Sicily,  domol- 
l.^hed  several  villages. 

—After  spending  ton  years  on  Walts  Island,  Chesa- 
peukc  Bay,  with  the  sands  and  books  for  com- 
pany, Charles  H  Hardenburg  of  Trenton,  N.  J., 
a  former  law  student  of  Princeton  University,  ia 
returning  to  civilization. 

■iept  27 — ^S(•ottlsh  troops  fire  ou  inliabitants  of 
Trim  Ireland,  who  flee  town,  after  troops  burn 
suspected  liouscs. 

— iTie  Iniernat.  Flu.  Congress  at  Bni.sseJs  began 
actual  work. 

—Mail  Aviator  l'.  A.  Robinson  was  killed  near 
Mlller.'.burir,  Pa. 

—20,000  A  K.  J'"  ve'erau!--  march  at  Cleveland, 
where  .Ame'".  Legion  conv.  began. 

—With  So0  000,0f)0  worth  of  building  tied  up  In 
Chicago  SI  000,000,000  in  the  Middle  West  and 
more  than  §2,500,000,000  throughout  America, 
the  National  Building  and  Cionstructlon  Congress 
at  Chicago  set  in  motion  maehiuery  for  a  srlenliflc 
survey  of  the  Industry. 

Sept.  28 — At  Phlla.,  Mrs.  F;auna  C  Bergdoll,  ex- 
Magistrate  J.  E  Romlg,  Chas  Braim  (Bergdoll) 
A.  S.  Mitchell  and  Ch.as  S<^huh  were  found  guilty 
in  U.  S.  Ct.,  of  conspiracy  to  aid  Grover  C.  and 
Krwin  Bergdoll  In  evading  draft. 
-Most  of  the  Italian  factories  seized  by  workers  are 
being  returned. 

—Sinn  leiners  burn  Mallow  ban'acks,  killing  an 
oflRcer. 

—At  lOllzabeth  N.  J  .  ex-connct  G.  H  Brandon 
(Lemble)  was  found  guilty  of  murder  of  Edw 
Kupi'er  and  Miss  E.  L  Jauney.  Aug.  1,  1918. 

— .\t   Boston   the  State  closed   Fidelity  Trast  Co.. 

and  a  branch. 
-Estates  owned  by  King  Victor  Emmanuel  of  Italy 
!      ;it   Santa    Maria   de   Capua   Vetre,   near  Naples, 
have   been   seized. liy   members  of   local   agricul- 
tural  societies. 

—  At  Chicago,  a  Gnmd  Jury  indicted  "Eddie" 
Ciiotte  pitcher  of  the  '.shine  ball";  "Shoeles."* 
Joe'  Jackson,  left  fielder:  Oscar  ("Happy")  Felsch, 
centre  fielder:  Charles  ("Swede"l  Risberg,  short- 
stop; Claude  Williams,  -pitcher:  Fred  McMullln. 
utilltv  plaver;  George  (  Buck")  Weaver,  third 
basethan;  .Arnold  Gandil.  former  first  ba.seman. 
Gandil  played  on  the  White  Sox  (.Amer.  League, 
Chicago)  club  last  year;  the  others  are  on  this 
year  s  team  and  were  suspended  pending  further 
outcome 

—2  were  indicted  at  N.  Y.  in  fake  pardon  scandal. 

—Wholesale  clothing  prices  tumble  50  p  ct. 

Sept.  29— The  "baseball"  Grand  Jury  at  Chicago 
hjditted  Joseph  t "Sport")  Sullivan:  Boston,  and 
man  named  Brown  of  N.  Y.,  alieged  gamblers. 

—The  A.  F  of  L.  breaks  with  British  and  Inter- 
national  Labor  Parties. 

—Steamer  Prince  Rupert  sank  in  Swanson  Bay,  B  C 

--Tlie  Soliloss  Eltz,  on  tlie  Maselle.  near  Coblenz. 
burned.  '    ' 
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Sept.  30 — By  the  uuaiUmous  vote  of  lourteen  clergy- 
men sitting  In  liiterdenominatioual  council,  Mrs. 
Clemme  Ellis  White  and  Mrs.  May  Lindsey  Halght 
were  ordained  into  the  ministry  at  the  West  Side 
Mission,  N.  Y..  of  which  Mrs.  White  has  heen  lor 
many  years  superintendent. 

■ — At  Tubbercurry,  Ireland,  Dist.  Insp.  Brady  was 
killed  from  ambush;  then  the  "black  and  tans"  shot 
up  the  village. 

— At  Philadelphia  Melvin  Keppler,  scvenloen.  Cap- 
tain of  the  Lock  Haven  High  School  football  team, 
died  in  the  University  Hospital  from  a  broken  neck 
received  during  scrimmage  practice,  Sept.  29. 

Oct.  1 — Prince  of  Wales  re.ached  Hamilton,  Bermuda 

— Gen.  Wranpel  takes  city  of  Kharkofl. 

— There  were  no  evictions  on  New  York's  moving 
day. 

r-rPeii.  Grand  Jury,  Boston,  indicts  "Wizard"  Ponzi, 

■    alleging  misuse  of  mails. 

■ — K.  P.  Fisctier,  who  "foretold"  Wall  St.  bomb  pk- 
|)losion,  was  committed  to  sanitarium  by  Sup.  Ct., 
at  N'.  Y. 

— Storm  killed  44  Japanese  at  Tokio,  and  de.stroyed 
m::ny  houses  and  boa^s. 

Oct.  2 — ^Brooldyn  Dist.  Attv.  lycwis  said  he  found  no 
plot  to  "fix"  I'J20  World  Baseball  Series. 

— Sp.iin's  King  dissolved  Parllameni. 

— Jas.  Co.K  Brady  of  N.  Y.  and  Mii^s  Helen  McMahon 
of  Flushing  were  married  at  lyondon. 

—  l^leut.  .Sidney  Pedott,  nsvai  r.irmau,  w.as  drowned 
in  Lake  Mioh.,  near  Chicago. 

— 70  Army  trucks  and  automobiles  which  left  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  on  June  14  and  crossed  the  con- 
tinent by  the  Bankliead  National  Highway  ar-; 
rived  .at  San  Diego,  Calif.  The  convoy  contained 
22  officers  and  162  unlisted  men  of  the  Army. 

Oct.  3 — Pres.  Wilson  issued  an  appeal  to  the  people 
for  the  League  of  Nations. 

—  Peggy  O'Neil,  actress,  has  been  poisoned,  she  says, 
by  eating  chocolate  sent  to  her  at  Loudon  by  mail. 

Oct.  4 — The  World  attacked  Kerr  shipping  deals. 
—J.  H.  Schiff  of  N.  Y.  gave  Sl,350.000  to  charity  and 

educ,  and  left  fortune  to  son  and  daughter. 
—106  Cornell  students  were  found  to  cheat  in  June 

exams.;  101  were  suspended  for  1  year. 
Oct.  :j — Cleveland  beat  Brooklyn,  3  to  ],  in  first  of 

World  Baseball  Series,  at  B'klyn. 
— At  Chicago,  Fed.  Ct.  refused  new  trial  to  Haywood 

and  other  convicted  I.  W.  W.s.' 
— Pres.  Wilson  wired  Sen.  Spencer  of  Mo.  denying 

having  promised  at  the  Peace  Council  that  the 

U.   S.  would  give  armed  aid   to  Roumania  and 

Serbia, 

—  4  negroes  were  lynched  at  McClenny,  Via,.,  for 
murder  of  white  farmer. 

—The  S.  S.  Bismarck,  912  feet  long.  56,000  tons,  was 

burned  at  Hamburgr- 
■^4  youtlis  got   .S15,000  at  Bank  of  Depew,   near 

nuCalo. 
—"Pussyfoot"  W.  E.  Jolinson,  prohib.,  was  mobbed 

at  Reading,  Engl. 
Oct,  6 — Brooklyn  beat  Cleveland,  3  to  0,  lu  World 

Baseball  Series,  at  B'klyn. 

—  Pres. -elect  Obregon  of  .Mex.  is  welcomed  at  El 
Paso,  Tex. 

—Net  profits  of  8800,000  have  been  realized  iu  the 
•last  several  years  by  Albert  L.  Judson,  a  broker, 
tlirough  the  sale  of  municipal  and  Stat«  bonds  to 
Stat«  Comptroller  Travis,  witnesses  testified  at  the 
John  Doe  Inquiry  into  the  State  s  Ixind  purchases, 
begun  as  a  result  of  disclosures  in  The  World. 

Oct.  7— Brooklyn  be.U  Cleveland,  2  to  1,  in  World 
Series,  at  B'klyn. 

—Harding,  at  Omaha,  came  out  against,  the  League. 

—Dublin  Castle  announced  Sinn  Feiners  have  killed 
(Jan.  1  to  Oct.  2)  109  police,  16  .soldiers  and  27 
civilians:  have  destroyed  03  court  houses  and  504 

•.  police  barracks. 

■r^Acetyleue  explosion  killed  5,  hurt  30,  on  oil  tanker 
R.  G.  Crowe,  at  Shewan  y.ard.  So.  B'klyn. 

—The  Duke  of  Alba  of  Spain  wed  daughter  of  Duke 
of  Aliaza,  at  Ix)ndon. 

Oct.  8 — The  International  Communications  Con- 
ference began  at  Wash.,  D.  C. 

—The  Hungarian  Minister  of  the  Interior  has  or- 
dered the  expulsloij  of  Jews  who  arrive<l  since  1914. 

—The  will  of  W.  M.  Crane,  Dalton,  Mass.,  left 
820.000,000  esute  to  family,  except  3665,000  to 
institutions. 

-;-At  N.  Y„  Herbert  Parson.s  quits  Rep.  Party  to  vote 
tor  Cox  ,and  the  League  of  Xnf  ion.x. 


Oyt.  9 — Cleveland  beat  Brooklyn,  5  to  1,  la  World's 

Series,  at  Cleveland. 
— Miss  Louise  Beavor  Webb  marries  mounted  Patrol- 
man T.  J.  Leonard,  at  N.  Y. 
— Part  of  the  (.'ork,  Ireland,  City  Hall  was  destroyed 

by  bombs. 

Over  40  were  killed,   100  hurt,  in  train  wreck  at 

Houilles,  near  Paris. 
— 23  were  killed  In  train  wreck  on  the  Vonice-Bologna 

line,  Italy. 
Oct.  10— Cleveland  beat  Brooklyn,  8  to  J,  in  World 

Series,  at  Cleveland.  , 

— Polish  troops  under  Zellgouski  seize  Vllna;  they 

Were  not  backed  by  Polnnd. 

—  Cuba  declared  a  moratorium,  Oct.  10  to  Dec  1, 
1920. 

— Poisoned  pan<-akcs  killed  one  man,  at  Asbury  Park, 

N.  J. 
— Prince  of  Waliw  returns  to  F.ngland. 

—  Yellow  fever  .sweeps  Mex.  oil  fields. 

— Night  riders  in  the  South  w.arn  ginnery  owners 
farmers  and  merchants  to  hold  cotton  till  it  sells  at 

40c.  a  lb. 

— Family  of  Admiral  von  Sclieer  was  slain  at  home 
at  Berlin. 

Oct.  11 — Clevel.ind  beat  Brooklyn,  1  to  0,  In  World 
Series,  at  Cleveland. 

— \Vhito  Hotise  made  public  shorthand  notes  of  Wil- 
son's .speecli  to  Houmanians.  at  Peace  Council. 

— Cien.  M.  F,.  Fayolle  of  France  was  dined  at  X.  Y. 

— Cai'dinal  Gibbons  urged  sisters  in  C.itholic  order.s 
to  vote. 

— 5100,000  in  pe.arls  were  stolen  from  home  of  G. 
McFadden  jr.,  Villanova,  Pa. 

Oct.  12 — Cleveland  beat  Brooklyn,  3  to  0,  at  Cleve- 
land, winning  World's  Baseball  Series. 

— Georges  Carpentier  knocked  out  Battling  Levinskv 
in  4th  round,  at  Jersey  City. 

— At  Windsor,  Ont.,  Man  o'  War  galloped  1  mile  and  a 
(luarter  in  2.03  and  defeated  Sir  Barton  by  8  leii^'th.s 
or  more  iu  their  special  race  over  the  Kenllworth 
Park  track  for  a  purse  of  S75,000  and  a  .S.>.000 
gold  cup. 

— Poland  and  Russia  signed  prelim,  peace  terms  and 
armistice  at  Riga. 

— Irish  raiders  l-.illed  Mai.  Geo.  Smith  and  3  others, 

I     near  Dublin. 

— Pa.  State  police  say  A.  Pasquale  declared  he  smoth- 
ered and  threw  in  Schuylkill  River  bodv  of  Cougli- 
]in  baby,  kidnapped  May  27  or  28,  1920,  at  Nor- 
ristowu. 

— Several  have  been  killed  in  renewal  of  Hatfield 
family  feud,  iu  Kentucky. 

— Ground  was  broken  at  Canal  and  Washington  Sts., 
N.  Y.,  for  Hudson  vehicular  tunnel. 

Oct.  13 — Brig.  Gen.  Barnett,  it  is  announced,  re- 
ported to  Sec.  Daniels  that  the  U.  S.  Marines  in 
Hayti  killed  2,2,50  "bandits"  from  time  of  Amer. 
military  occupation  till  June  30,  1920.  There  was, 
he  said,  indiscriminate  killing  of  natives  without 
due  process  of  law. 

— S100,000  in  jewels  vanished  from  rooms  of  C.  E. 
Chapman,  E.  C.  Danforth  and  others  at  Slecpv 
Hollow  Country  Club,  Scarborough,  N.  Y. 

— The  first  jury  of  women  in  N.  J.  sat  in  a  civil  suit 
In  the  Orange  Dist.  Court. 

— Bandits  got  .$.50,000  and  .shot  Pres.  A.  H.  Mav  at 
bank  at  Alvarado,  Calif. 

— The  U.  S.  Gov't  fines  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  brewers 
and  saloon  keepers  S750,000. 

Oct.  14 — 4  were  slain,  30  shot,  at  Dublin. 

— Finland  and  Russia  make  peace. 

— At  N.  Y.  State  Comptroller  Travis  testified  his 
bond  purcha.sea  were  all  right. 

— 12  were  lost  off  Santiago  de  Cuba  when  Amer. 
schooner  W.  P.  Heat  hit  a  steamer. 

— Many  were  killed  in  strike  riots  In  Italy,  at  Bologna 

and  elsewliere. 
— The  U.  S.  Dist.  Court  upset  80-cent  gas  law  in 

Kings  County. 
— A  negro  was  shot  to  death  by  mob  near  Greenville. 

Ala.,  after  he  attacked  a  white  man. 
— An  incendiary  burned  St.  Francis  Xavler  R.  C. 
Ch.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Oct.  1.5 — The  British  send  out  punitive  expeditions  In 
Ireland;  among  the  victims  have  been  Ma). 
Smjthe,  Capt.  Richards,  and  P*rof.  Carolan. 
— Dr.  W.  T.  Scheele  reported  to  the  Dep't  of  Justice 
that  blasting  gelatine  was  the  explosive  used  in  the 
bomb  set  oft  in  Wall  St.  on  Sept.  16  that  caused  the 
death  of  3S  persons. 
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Oct.  15 — At  N.  Y.  the  Chinese  Consortium  was  signed 
in  behalf  of  U.  S..  Britain,  France  and  Japan. 

— ^The  old  battleship  Indiana  wa.s  siiuk  by  the  Navy 
ofl  Norfolli  with  bombs  dropped  from  airplanes. 

— At  N.  Y.,  Frank  Flanagan  was  acquitted  of  murder 
of  Patrick  Mulhearn,  May  24,  1918. 

—Blossom'  Seeley  divorced  'Rube'  Marquard  at 
Chicago.  ,    „  ,     , 

—5  were  killed  by  the  cotton  gin  boiler  explosion, 
Rowland.  N.  Car. 

Oct.  16 — 1,000,000  coal  miners  struck  in  Britain  for 
more  wages. 

— Ex-service  men  had  Bonus  Parade  at  N.  Y. 

■—Gen.  Felix  Diaz  waa  deported  to  Cuba  from 
Mexico 

' — The  body  of  D.  S  Paul  bank  runner  of  Camden 
N.  J.,  who  vanished   with  $12,500    Oct.   5,  was 

"     found  buried  near  Mt.  Holly, 

— Convicts  Geo.  Stivers  and  Marcus  Bassetl  escaped 
from  Sing  Sing,    They  were  caught  Oct.  22,  near 

■    Warner,  N.  H.  ' 

Oct.  17 — Fitzgerald,  one  of  the  Selnn  Fein  hunger 
strikers  in  Cork  Jail   died  after  68  days'  fast. 

— Italian  radicals  have  burned  and  bombed  a  news- 
paper building  at  Trieste;   U.  S    Consul  J.   E. 

.    Haven,  and  The  World  correspondent,  Lincoln 

Eyre,  were  fired  on,  but  escaped.      , 
— Tiie  body  of  Elmer  C.  Drewes,  of  Phil.,  a  Dart- 
mouth College  student,  was  found  shot  to  deatli,  in 
No.  Phil. 

— Compt.  of  Currency  J.  6.  Williams  accu-sed  N.  Y. 
banks  of  usury. 

Oct.  18 — Harding  denies  to  Wilson  he  has  tried  or 
said  he  tried  to  talk  Informally  with  French  Gov't 
abo\it  new  League  Covenant.     France  denies  any 

•    negotiations  with  Harding 

— At  London.  oO  were  hurt  In  riot  at  march  of  un- 
employed 
—The  Kenyon  Committee  got  letters  of  League  to 

Enforce  Peace,  in  campaign  fund  inquiry. 
—At    ^''  leola    N.   Y.,   Dave  Gldei-n    and     W.   H. 
I    were    fined    Sl.OOO    each    on    gambling 

irlstlan  Socialists  have  won  the  Austrian 
lent  election. 

Elihu  Root  spoke  against  Article  X.,  but 
lague,  at  N.  Y. 
.ni  uork,  military  court  ruled  that  hunger  striker 
Fi  tzgerald  was  a  suicide 

— At  N.  Y  Fed  Judge  Knox  ruled  a  Communiat  is 
subject  to  deportation 

Oct.  20 — Combines  of  bosses  and  men,  includlnfr 
plumbing  control  building  Indiistrv  in  N.  Y.  City, 
according  lo  evidence  put  by  The  World  befoie 
LooKwood  (leKislative)  Committee. 

— 7  were  Killed  in  railroad  sioeswipc  wreck  at  Erie.  Pa 

—  (.;ommons,  346  to  7'}.  refused  to  inquire  into  Lloyd 
George's  Irl.sh  policy. 

— Dr  Max  Rowe.  deacist.  Killed  Ruth  Riibiii, dentist, 
and  self,  at  B'Klyn. 

— M.  r  Scvrey,  Amer.,  was  slain  ai  Canauea,  Mex. 
by  a  miner 

r— .4fter  more  than  3  months'  absence,  during  which 
they  flew  9,000  miles  the  men  of  tne  Army  Air 
Service's  AlasKa  expedition  landed  at  Mitchel 
Field,  Hempstead    N.  Y 

— At  N.  Y  Stewart  McVfulliH;  Prohibition  agent, 
was  acquitted  oi  tne  murder  of  Harry  Carlton, 
chauffeur,  by  a  jurv  in  tne  U.  S.  Court. 

— Harry  Gilnioie  ex-convict,  killed  sMi  in  Brooklyn. 

Oct.  21 — AI  the  houiini;  Inquiry,  N.  Y.,  it  was  sworn 
that  .1  strilve  Jn  a  new  building  was  called  .jff  after 
the  owner  paid  S2o.000  which  went  to  walking 
delegates  of  tne  Building  Trades  Council 

— .4t  Bedford  O  a  robber  was  killed  and  a  clerk 
wounded  in  attempted  looiini.'  oi  a  trust  co. 

Oct.  22 — The  body  of  Mrs  Jetinie  Kussel,  of  Jersey 
City,  was  found  strangled  xi,  W  New  Biightori 
S.  I. 

— A  Sheriff's  jury  at  N  Y  ,  awarded  S200,000  dam- 
ages to  Mrs  Laura  C  Wilson  in  her  alienatioQ 
suit  against  Mrs   Bert.ia  Looit  Wilson. 

—The  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  the  Pub.  Serv  Com, 
cannot  grant  B.  R.  T  increased  fares  where  con- 
tract fixes  tne  fare. 

— Misha  Appleoaura  and  wife  (Helen  Yorke)  took 
bichloride  tablets   at  N.  Y. 

— Mrs.  Mabel  C.  Keayon  was  found  guilty,  at  Nor- 
wich, Conn.,  of  killing  Dr  Herbert  Tetlow,  and 
sentenced  lo  10  yrs. 

— Housing  Inquiry  witnesses,  at  N.  Y.,  tell  of  S520,000 
boodle  fund  amo.ng  building  contraetoss 


Oct.  23 — Earthquake  doee  damage  near  Granada. 
Spain. 

— The  body  of  ex-Maj.  F.  M.  Scanland.  of  Youngs- 
town,  O.,  was  found,  skull  broken,  near  Alexan- 
dria, 'Va. 

^Andrew  Carnegie  estate  was  appraised  at  $23,247.- 
IGI.  of  which  widow  gets  $11,338,847. 

— 14  were  killed  in  labor  race  riot  at  Port  Elizabeth. 
So.  Africa. 

— Cox  spoke  at  Madison  Sq.  Garden,  'N.  Y.  He  had 
attended  the  16th  annual  Sunday  World  Field  Day 
finals  of  Pub.  School  Ath.  League. 

— Fall  River  Mass..  cotton  mills  cut  wages  15  to  20 
per  cent. 

The  Rev.  F.  O.  Ruff,  Chicago  landlord,  mistaken 
for  burglar,  was  killed  by  tenant. 

Oct.  24 — The  housing  Inquiry  at  N.  Y.  discloses  .at- 
tempt to  bribe  Mayor  to  sign  Court  House  Can- 
tracts  by  promising  political  support  of  unions'in 
Building  Trades  Council.  The  Mayor  rescinded 
the  contracts. 

Mrs.  Sven  Harding,  correspondent  of  The  World, 
is  In  prison  at  Moscow. 

— Jews  at  Po'kcepsie.  N.  Y.,  mobbed  ft  rabbi  whose 
wife  had  killed  her.self. 

— Leon  Bourgeois.  Pres.  Council,  League  of  Nations, 
said  Art.  X.  was  iioi  essential  to  the  Covenant. 

Oct.  2o — King  Alexander  of  Greece  died  at  Athens 
from  monkey  bite. 

— Lord  Mayor  MacSwIney.  hunger  striker,  died  at 
Brixton  Prison  after  fasting  75  days;  Jos.  Murphy 
hunger  striker,  died  in  Cork  Jail,  on  74th  day 
of  fast. 

— American  syndicate  headed  by  W.  D.  Vanderltp 
leases  from  Russia  400,000  square  miles  of  coal  and 
oil  lands  in  Siberia,  opposite  Alaska. 

— Nova  Scotia,  Manitoba,  Alberta,  and  Saskatchd- 
wan  voted  "dry." 

— A.  L.  Mosely  and  G.  E.  Sailer,  Amcricaus  were 
slain  in  Mex.,  near  Tampico 

— The  V.  S.  Court  at  Boston  adjudged  Charle 
ft  bankrupt. 

— J.  A.  Taylor,  Mcrldeu,  Conn., '  '''ed  2  sons 

—George  L.  Hossfeld.  of  Pate  '^'^.  J., 

speed    typewriting    champio  ''•e   Un.. 

States  .ind  Canada  by  typ  ''v  13i 

words  a  minute  for  CO  cod  *he 

17lh  Nat.  Business  Show, 

— Prince  Purachartra,  brother  «,. 
ited  N    Y. 

— At  Philadelphia,  WiUl.^m  P.  Brines,  . 
more,  accused  ol  the  njurder  of  Elmer  t_.. 
surrendered  lo  the  police.     Brines  was  held  . 
out  ball  CO  await  the  inquest. 

Oct  26 — At  Brussels  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nation.s  .approved  the  plan  for  a  permanent  Ciourt 
of  International  Justice  .is  adopted  by  The  Hague 
Committee  or  Jurists  with  the  exception  of  the 
provision  for  obligatory  jurisdiction  and  some' 
minot   matters 

— Harding  denies  that  he  sent  W.  D.  'Vanderlip  or' 
anybody  to  treat  with  Russia,  as  stated  by  H.  G. 
Wells,  of  England,  on  Lenincs  uutliority. 

— Bolivia  executed  27  rebel  leaders, 

— Jtaiiiui  troops  occupied  Trieste. 

— 3  were  killed  at  Dublin.  1  at  Tempo. 

—  Western  farmers  liold  wheal,  for  S3  a  bushel. 
Oct.  27 — Will  H   Hays   Chairman  of  tiie  Republican 

National  Committee,  apologized  for  the  circula- 
tion and  publication  of  the  cartoon  entitled  'Prof 
Wilson's  League  of  Nations,  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception." He  '^aid  it  was  sent  out  inadvertently 
and  was  ordered  withdrawn. 

—  Wilson  appeals  to  country  to  stand  by  Art.  X.  of 
Covenant. 

— The  birthday  anniversary  of  the  late  Pres.  Roose- 
velt was  celebrated  with  me.Tiorial  services  in 
various  cities.  At  Oyster  Bay  a  white  oak  tree 
was  planted  near  the  grave. 

— P  J.  (•  Corkey'  )  Hanley.  silent  for  10  yrs.  of  25- 
yi.  term  as  habitual  crimiual.  went  free  at  Charles- 
town.  Mass..  prison. 

— Phila    textile  mill  owners  drop  40,000  "incompe- 
tents   and  warn  employees  to  get  rid  of  radicaU 
or  quit. 
— The  inquest  of  Lord  Mayor  MacSwiney  showed 
heart  failure  cau.^ed  death.     His  body  was  placed 
in  St.  George's  Cathedral,  London. 
Oct.  28 — 75,000  marched  in  Rep.  parade,  at  N.  Y. 
— Brit,  coal  mine  workers'  leaders  agree  to  take  2 
shillings  wage  advance  till  JtuJ.   1,   1921.  when 
wages  will  be  arbitrated. 
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Oct.  28 — Sylvia  Pankhurst,  London,  got  G  mos.  in 
prison  on  charge  of  publlsbing  seditious  papers. 

— At  the  housing  inquiry,  N.  Y.,  it  was  testified  men 
in  the  Building  Trades  Council  got  big  "graft"  for 
allowing  contracts  to  employers.  VVorKers  were 
charged  S50  for  union  cards. 

— Admiral  P.  Coundouriolis  was  chosen  Regent  by 
Greek  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  Prince  Paul,  son 
of  ex-King  Alex.,  was  pioolaimed  King. 

Oct.  29 — Alfredo  Cocchi,  at  Bologna,  Italy,  was  con- 
victed bf  tbe  murder  of  Miss  Ruth  Cruger  at  N.  Y., 
Feb.  13,  1917.  Her  body  was  found  June  16,  1917, 
under  CoccUi's  motor  repair  sliop,  on  \V.  127th  St. 
t^occhi  was  sentenced  to  27  j'ears. 

— MacSwiney's  body  lay  in  state  in  the  Cork  City 
Hall. 

— .'^t  N.  Y.,  C.  E.  Ruthenberg  and  I.  E.  Ferguson  got 
5  vrs.  on  criminal  anarchy  conviction. 

— Prof.  W.  A.  Chancellor  quit  the  College  of  VVooster, 
O.,  because  of  his  alleged  attack  on  Harding. 

—The  S.  S.  Cape  Fear,  colliding  with  S.  S.  City  of 
Atlanta,  sank  in  Narragansett  Bay:  19  missing. 

— C.  O.  Wanderer,  at  Chicago,  got  25  yrs.  on  con- 
viction 0/  killing  wife  and  a  ni.an. 

— At  Chicago,  a  bank  messenger  was  shot  and  robbed 
of  $50,000. 

— Betting  at  N.  Y.  was  7  to  1  on  Harding. 

Oct;  30 — Chas.  P.  Taft,  over  his  signature  in  lus  Clnn. 
Times-Star,  denies  that  Harding's  grandfather 
married  Mary  Ann  Dixon,  a  negress. 

— Pres.  Wilson  and  wife  mailed  their  votes  to  Prince- 
ton from  Wash.,  D.  C. 

— Lithuanians  evacuate  Kovno. 

— The  Amer.  schooner  Esperanto,  off  Halifax,  won 
by  18  min.,  28  sec.  over  Canadian  schooner  Dela- 
wana  in  international  race.  Time  of  winner  5  h. 
59  min. 

— Daylight  saving  time  ended  at  2  A.  M. 

— 500  masked  Ku  Klux  Klan  men  paraded  at  Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

Oct.  31 — 35,000  attend  at  Polo  Grounds,  N.  Y., 
MacSwiney  memorial  meeting  and  ask  Wilson  for 
recognition  of  Irish  Republic.  De  Valera  and 
Gov.  Smith  spoke. 

— MacSwiney's  body  was  buried  at  Cork. 

-—12  were  killed  in  explosion  and  fire  at  Niagara  Falls 
power  plant.  No.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

— 3  negroes  were  killed  in  fights  following  burning  of 
cotton  gins,  bouses,  and  churches  In  Ala. 

Nov.  1 — The  Esperanto  was  7  min.  15  sec.  ahead  of 
the  Delawana  at  finish,  covering  40-rQlle  course  in 
4  h.  34  min.  30  sec,  winning"  2d  race  and  internat'l 
championship. 

— Betting  on  Harding,  at  N.  Y.,  was  10  to  1 ;  on  Miller 
for  Gov.,  at  3  to  1. 

— Eight  were  killed  in  the  Cuban  elections. 

— Kevin  Barry,  18,  Sinn  Feiner,  v7as  hanged  at 
Mountjoy  Prison,  Dublin. 

— John  Mitchell,  labor  leader,  left  estate  of  .?347,151. 

Nov.  2 — -Harding  and  Coolidge  swept  country  in  Pres. 

i  election.  Gov.  Smith  was  lefeated  in  X.  Y.  Rep. 
maj.  in  Congres.s  was  increased. 

— Michigan  approved  p.n.rocUial  schools. 

— Six  negroes  were  lynched  in  election  riots,  Ocala. 
Fla.,  2  whites  were  killed. 

— Most  of  Scotland's  cities  and  towns  voted  "wet." 

Nov.  3 — The  Brit.  House  of  Lords  approved  Cabinet's 
policy  of  Irish  reprisals.  Four  more  police  were 
killed  in  Ireland. 

—British  labor  leaders  end  coal  strike. 

—Sylvia  Pankhurst,  London,  was  let  out  on  bail, 
pending  appeal. 

— Granard,  Ballymore,  and  Trale^.  (Ireland)  were 
shot  up  and  partly  burned  for  murder  of  policeman. 

—Commander  W.  J.  Terhune,  Naval  Governor  of 
Amer.  Samoa,  shot  self  to  death. 

— Leeds  V.  Waters  was  killed  at  the  Plymouth  Hotel, 
N.  Y. 

— Henry  White,  diplomat,  married  Mrs.  Emily  Van- 
derbllt  Sloane,  at  N.  Y. 

— W.  M.  Crane,  Dalton,  Mass.,  left  89,000,000. 

— H'y  McAvoy,  film  man,  was  killed  by  explosives, 
at  Ft.  Lee,  N.  J. 

Nov.  4 — Bryan  says  Wilson  should  resign  and 
Marshall  should  make  Harding  Sec.  of  State. 

— Ex-Gov.  H.  F.  Graham  of  Vt.  sentenced  at  Mont- 
pelier  to  serve  5  yrs.  for  alleged  theft  of  State  funds 
while   auditor,    was   at   once   pardoned   by   Gov. 

'    Clement  for  distinguished  services  to  the  State. 

— More  "graft"  payments  In  court  house  contract 
were  testified  to  at  N.  Y. 


— At  Detroit  bank  messengers  are  robbed  of  $20,000. 
— Midshipman  S.  G.  Barker,  Jr.,  of  Seattle,  Wash, 
was  dismissed  from  U.  S.  Naval  Acad,  on  hazing 
charge. 

Nov.  5 — Georges  Carpentier  and  Jack  Dempsey 
signed,  at  N.  Y.,  agreement  to  box  10  to  15  rounds 
for  8500,000. 

Nov.  6 — -Chile  and  Sweden  approved  mutual  arbitra- 
tion treaty. 

— Rockefeller  Foundation  gave  to  Louisiana  its 
Grand  Chenler  wild  game  refuge  tract. 

— Beverly  Trumble,  innkeeiser.  Sandwich,  Ont.,  was 
killed  m  liquor  raid,  by  Rev.  T.  O.  L.  SprackUn. 
Coroner's  jury  found  minister  acted  in  self  defense. 

— Jack  Reeves,  football  player  on  State  Normal 
School  team,  died  of  ruptured  spine  after  game  at 
Washburn,  Kan.  mi 

Nov.  7 — Irish  sympathizers  marched  an  houi'  around 
the  White  House,  Wash. 

— Texaus  greet  Harding  on  vacation  tour. 

— Artl'.ur  V.  Donohue,  N.  Y.  American  reporter,  was 
sain  at  Newtown,  Conn. 

— J.  P.  Woodward,  air  mail  pilot,  fell  to  death  near 
Laramie,  Wyo. 

Nov.  S — Judge  K.  M.  Landls,  Chicago,  was  named  as 
head  of  baseball  tribunal,  at  $50,000  a  yr.,  for 
7  yrs. 

— Miss  Caroline  Weant  killed  Mrs.  Ada  McCowan 
and  self  at  Fulton.  Mo. 

— U.  S.  Supr.  Ct.  rules  private  liquor  in  storage  can 
be  moved  by  owners. 

— August  Heckscher  and  wife,  N .  Y .,  give  land  and 
fund  (in  all  $3,000,000)  to  S.  P.  C.  C.  for  new  home. 

— Gen.  Nlvelle  of  France  reached  N.  Y.  City. 

Nov.  9 — Jas.  Roll  was  installed  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don. 

— Tralee,  Ireland,  is  under  food  blockade. 

— Irish  sympathizers  tore  down  and  burned  Britislt 
fl.ag  in  front  of  Capitol  Tlieatre,  N.  Y.  City. 

— Consuelo  Vanderbilt  got  divorce  at  London  from 
Duke  of  Marlborough. 

— A.  Paul  Keith,  Boston,  left  $2,663,000;  Mrs.  Fanny 
(Schermerhcrn)  Bridgham,  N.  Y.,  33,667,000. 

Nov.  10 — The  naval  awards  for  services  in  the  Navy 
were  announced  at  Wash.,  D.  C. 

— John  J.  Garrity,  Chicago  Chief  of  Police,  resigned 
by  request  of  Mayor  Thompson. 

— Irish  sympathizers  again  burned  British  flag  in 
front  of  Capitol  Theatre,  N.  Y. 

— Three  were  killed,  9  hurt,  and  5200,000  damage 
done  by  oil  explosion  on  steamship  El  Mundo,  at 
dock,  N.  Y. 

— U.  S.  Court,  N.  Y.,  dismissed  coal  profiteering  in- 
dictments against  Brooklyn  Edison  Co.,  and 
Adelphi  Coal  Co. 

Nov.  11 — British  Commons  passes  Irish  Home  Rule 
Bill,  after  rejecting  motion  to  kill  by  183  to  52. 

— N.  Y.  police  identify/,  they  say,  man  who  shod  horse 
that  drew  Wall  St.  bomb  wagon  on  Sept.  16,  also 
man  who  took  horse  to  be  shod.  The  Evening 
^yorld  charges  explosion  was  due  to  labor  war  in 
building  industry. 

— Mayor  Hylan,  N.  Y.,  testified  in  building  graft" 
inquiry.  Pie  said  he  had  been  deceived  by  con- 
tractors and  agents  of  the  "limestone  ring." 

— Shipping  Board  "graft"  was  admitted  at  Congress 
hearing  at  N.  Y. 

— France  buried,  with  pomp,  an  unknown  poilu 
(soldier)  imder  Arch  of  Triurapli,  Paris.  Britain 
biiried  an  unlrnown  soldier  at  Westminster  Abbey, 
London.      ' 

— Armistice  Day  was  commemorated  in  the  United 
States. 

Nov.  12 — Jugo-Slavla  signs  treaty  with  Italy;  Flume 
to  be  free  state;  Zara  to  be  Italian;  Rome  retains  3 
islands. 

— The  hunger  strike  in  Cork  Jail  was  called  off  by 
Arthur  Griffith,  .nfter  Bishop  Cohalan  nad  declared 
a  continuance  of  the  strike  was  a  waste  of  human 
life.  The  nine  men  had  been  fasting  94  days,  2 
others  having  died. 

— Mildred  Harris  divorced  CJharlea  Chaplin  at  Los 
A  qegIps 

— At  the  building-housing  Inquiry,  N.  Y.,  H.  S. 
Robertson  testified  he  paid  R.  P.  Brlndell  $32,000 
for  strike  insurance. 

— Atistria  aiKed  to  Join  the  League  of  Nations. 

— Bandits  get  over  S90,000  in  U.  S.  bonds  at  1st  Nat. 
Bank,  Kingston,  O. 

Nov.  13 — Gen.  Wrangel,  beaten,  goes  on  French  war- 
ship, at  Sebastopol;  30,000  killed,  40,000  captured 
in  battles. 
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Nov.  13 — 'Harding  fishes  at  Point  Isabel,  Tex. 
— Turkish  Nationals  advance  on  Erivan,  and  Ar- 
menians flee. 
— The  remains  of  Mary  Campbell  (Highland  Mary) 
were  moved  to  a  new  grave  at  Greenock,  Scotland. 
— F.  G.  Bourne,  N.  Y.,  left  342,593,000. 
— The  Ocean  Crest  Hotel  burned  at  Arverne,  L.  I. 
— Boy  robbers  got  over  $5,000,000  on  railway  mail 
car  near  Omaha,   Neb.;   and   893,000   from   mail 
pouch  eu  route  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  to  Welrton,  W. 
Va.     In  the  former  job  5800,000  bonds  were  burned 
and  81,500,000  were  recovered. 
Nov.   14 — Six  children  were  trampled  to  detth  In 
smoke  panic  at  movie  show,  Catharine  St.,  N.  Y. 
— Miss  Marie  Ramey  (Mrs.  Jos.  W.  McAree)  and 
Miss   Lillian  Thompson   (Mrs.  J.   H.   McConley, 
actresses,  of  N.  Y.,'jwere  found  dead  in  Grant  Park, 
Chicago. 
— The  World  and  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  sent 
to  each  other  a  photograph,  by  wire,  in  8  minutes. 
— F.  B.  Stova,  40th  victim  of  Wall  St.  e.xpl03lon,  died 

at  N.  Y. 
— N.  Y.  Nat.  Guard  marched  on  5th  Ave.  in  memory 

of  27th  Div.  dead. 
— The  Greek  elections  were  won  by  opponents  of 

Venlzelos,  who  favor  ex-King  Constantine. 
Nov.  15 — The  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations 
held  its  first  meeting,  at  Geneva;  41  nations  were 
represented;  Paul  Hymans,  of  Belgium,  was 
chosen  Permanent  President;  the  U.  S.  had  no 
delegate  or  observer  present. 
— The  Russ.  Reds  take  Sebastopol.  ( 

— Jewels  valued  at  S400,000  were  stolen  at  home  of 
Mrs.  Charlotte  K.  Palmer,  on  E.  90th  St.,  N.  Y. 
The  thieves  beat  and  bound  her,  she  reported. 
— All  but  6  of  the  250  students  of  St.  John's  College, 
Annapolis,  went  on  strike  over  anti-hazlng  order. 
They  called  It  off  Nov.  16. 
— Harding  went  to  Brownsville,  Texas. 
— An  Insurance  poUoy  on  the  life  of  a  person  who 
commits  suicide  is  payable  if  all  conditloas  of  the 
policy  are  compiled  with,  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
ruled. 
— The  Metropolitan  Opera  season  began  at  N.  Y., 

also  the  Horse  Show. 
Nov.  16 — The  committees  of  the  Assembly  of  the 
League  of  Na,tions,  Geneva,  resolved  on  secret 
sessions. 
— Venlzelos  Cabinet  resigns,  in  Greece;  fatal  disor- 
ders occurred  at  Athens. 
— Fire  in  mine  at  Earllngton,  Ky.,  traps  16  men. 
Nov.  17— The  report  of  the  Executive  Council,  made 
at  the  session  of  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  showed  the  League  to  be  "very  much 
alive;"  cost,  to  date,  $2,500,000. 
— August    Paschal    (Pasquale)    pleaded    guilty,    at 
Norristown,  Pa.,  to  2d  degree  murder  (for  abduct- 
ing and  killing  baby  Blakely  Coughlln,  so  he  con- 
fessed), and  to  charge  of  kidnapping  for  extor- 
tion, June  2,  1920.    He  got  a  life  sentence. 
— Ukrainians  evacuate  Kiev  .and  other  towns. 
— At  Shipping  Board  inquiry,  at  N.  Y.,  teatiraony 
indicated    $2,000,000,000   losses,    through    alleged 
overcharges,  inefficiency,  etc.    No  fraud  was  dis- 
closed. 
— R.  P.  Brindell,  Pres.  Bldg.  Trades  Council,  N.  Y., 
was  indicted  on  charge  of  attempted  extortion,  and 
was  released  on  S100,000  ball. 
— At  Whitegate,  Ireland,  4  escaping  prisoners  were 

shot  dead. 
Nov.  18 — Britain,  France,  Belgium  and  Spain  put 
military  force  at  disposal  of  League  of  Nations  for 
use  in  disputed  territory  In  Lithuania. 
— At  Toklo  2,000  university  students  debated  "Shall 

Japan  fight  America?" 
— 3  negroes,  one  a  woman,  were  lynched  near  Doug- 
las, j3a. 
— 15  woodsmen  drowned  In  Chesuncook  Lake,  Me. 
— The   Interstate   Commerce   Commission    ordered 
intrastate  railway  passenger  rates  and  fares  in  New 
Ydrk  raised  to  correspond  with  the  advanced  in- 
terstate rates. 
-—Cork,  Ireland,  has  reign  ol  terror;  4  killed;  banlcs 

pillaged. 
— At  Wa.sh.,  D.  C,  the  Committee  of  100,  Investigat- 
ing Irish  question,  began  taking  evidence. 
— The  late  W.  K.  Vanderbilt's  home,  5th  Ave.  and 

62d  St.,  N.  Y.,  was  sold  for  banking  purposes. 
— 780  persons  have  typhoid  at  Salem,  O. 
—Admiral  Condourlotia  resigned  as  Greek   Regent 
and  was  succeeded  by  Queen  Mother  Olga. 


Nov.  19 — Germany  protested  to  the  League  of  Na- 
tions against  the  distribution  of  mandatet  of  her 
colonies  made  by  the  Allied  Supreme  Council. 

— A.  T.  Walker,  to  whom  E.  F.  Searles  left  his  estate 
settled  the  will  contest  by  A.  V.  Searles  by  agree- 
ing to  pay  the  latter  85,000,000. 

—Hugh  White,  of  the  Geo.  A.  Fuller  Co.,  testified  at 
N.  Y.  housing  inquiry  that  combines  of  dealers 
in  cement,  brick,  stone,  lima  and  gravel  have  the 
city  and  country  at  their  mercy. 

— Frank  A.  Muusey  bu3's  the  Baltimore  American 
and  the  Baltimore  Star. 

— Thieves  raid  offices  of  members  of  House  of  Reps., 
at  Capitol,  Wash.,  D.  C. 

— At  London,  former  Lieut.  Col.  L'Estrauge  Malone, 
M.  P.,  was  sentenced  to  six  montlis'  imprisonment 
for  making-  a  speech  at  a  Bolshe^'isc  meeting  at 
Albert  Hall. 

— Tiie  Bank  of  Glasgow,  Va.,  wa.s  robbed  of  5150,000 
in  Liberty  bonds  and  currency,  and  three  hours 
later  Roanoke  i)olice  held  up  an  automobile, 
killed  one  of  the  three  occupants,  took  the  other 
two  prisoners  and  recovered  the  loot.  Patrolman 
Hendrlx  was  wounded. 

— .\t  ChicPigo,  sentences  of  7  years  to  6  months  an*! 
fines  of  51,000  to  SIO.OOO  were  imposed  on  officials 
of  the  Consumers'  Packing  Company  by  Federal 
Judge  Evans.  The  defendants  were  convicted  of 
conspiracy  to  use  the  mails  to  defraud. 

Nov.  20 — The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  lays  oft 
12,000  hands. 

— N.  Y.  police  open  "drive"  for  85,000,000  police 
hospital. 

— U.  S.  Marines  are  on  trial  (military)  in  Hayti,  ac- 
cused of  slaughtering  natives. 

— 9  were  killed  In  tenement  fire  on  W.  146th  St..  N.  Y. 

— D.  R.  Hendrick  was  fatally  hurt  at  students'  (Univ. 
of  Vt.)  boxing  match,  Burlington. 

— Armenians  take  Alexapdropol. 

— H.  T.  Pierce  was  robbed  and  slain  at  Phlla. 

Nov.  21 — The  Committee  on  Membership  of  As- 
sembly of  League  of  Nations  takes  up  question  of 
responsibility  under  Article  X.  of  Covenant. 

— Joseph  Cassldy,  ex-Dem.  leader  of  Queeneboro, 
died  of  apoplexy  at    his  home.  Far  Rockawiy. 

— Chicago  "clean-up"  raids  net  742 .  gamblers,  etc. 

— 8  were  killed  in  Socialist  riots  at  Bologna,  Italy. 

— 24  were  killed,  71  wounded  in  Dublin  fights  be- 
tween military  and  populace;  the  body  of  Father 
Griffin,  a  Bushby  priest,  was  found  in  bog,  at 
Darna. 

— Milwaukee's  tablet  to  "The  Marseillaise"  was  un- 
veiled at  Strassburg,  Finance. 

— 200th  birthday  of  R.  C.  Passionlst  Order  was  ob- 
served at  W.  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

— J.  L.  Hamon,  Rep.  Nat.  Committeeman  from 
Okla.,  was  shot  fatally  at    Ardmore,  Okla. 

Nov.  22 — Du  Pont-Morgan  interests  bought  control 
of  General  Motors  Corp. 

— Fighting  continued  at  Dublin.  Three  Sinn  "Pelners 
were  killed  trying  to  escape.  It  ia  alleged,  from 
Dublin  Castle. 

Nov.  23 — Footpads  killed  a  man  in  Central  Park, 
N.  Y. 

— E.  C.  Benedict,  86,  died  of  heart  disease,  Green- 
wich, Conn. 

— Housing  inquiry,  at  N.  Y.,  showed  makers  of  and 
dealers  In  concrete  flreproofing,  operating  through 
a  "Bureau  of  Estimates."  fixed  basic  cost  esti- 
mates at  30  per  cent,  more  than  the  actual  cost, 
added  10  per  cent,  to  this  and  then  entered  the 
building  field  to  compete  for  contracts.  Any  of 
the  12  members  violating  the  agreement  were 
fined  or  ousted. 

— Harding  arrives  at  Canal  Zone. 

— Lawyers  In  the  Marshall  Field  will  contest  are  al- 
lowed 8960,000  In  fees,  at  Chicago. 

— A  negi'o  on  trial  for  attack  on  white  woman  was 
lynched  at  Tylertown,  Miss. 

— Capt.   Max   L.   McCuHough,   of  the  Information 
Section  of  the  Army  Air  Service,  was  burned  to 
death  at  Boiling  Field,  Wash.,  D.  C. 
— The  top  of  Mont  Blanc,  Alps,  fell  off  and  started 

avalanche  to  Italy. 
Nov.  24 — J.  D.  Rockefeller  has  given  $63,763,357  to 
Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  memorial,  for  welfare 
of  women  and  children  h»r  and  abroad.  His  bene- 
factions now  total  $475,000,000. 
— Brit.  Commons  hears  of  Irish  plot  to  blow  up  docks 
at  Liverpool  and  other  places;  Commons,  303  to 
83,  upholds  Government's  Irish  policy;  1,000  ar- 
rests have  been  made  in  Ireland  In  3  days. 
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Nov.  24 — The  U.  S.  releases  last  of  600  war  draft 
objectors. 

— Housing  iuQuiry,  at  N.  Y.,  reveals  iron  and  steel 
pipe  combine. 

— t'lias.  Garland  and  wife.  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  re- 
nounce $1,000,000  inheritance. 

—A  negro  was  lynched  at  De  Witt,  Ga. 

— Pies.  Wilson  frees  Capt.  Fritz  von  Rintelen,  on 
condition  he  leave  U.  S.  by  Jan.  1,  1921. 

— Fire  damaged  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  and 
burned  Bcechcr  heirlooms. 

— 5  were  killed  by  boiler  explosion  at  Stoughton,  Wis. 

Nov.  25 — A  mob  of  Irish  sympathizers,  after  Mac- 
Swiney  memorial  mass  at  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral, 
K.  Y.,  attacKed  the  Union  Club,  5th  Ave.  and  51st 
St.,  smashed  windows  and  rioted  because  the  club 
displayed  Union  Jack  (British),  with  U.  S.  and 
Fcench'flaes,  in  honor  of  PilKrira  Tercentenary. 

—After  flying  at  appro.xlmately  3  miles  a  minute  for 
182  miles,  Capt.  G.  C.  Mosely,  in  a  Verville  plane- 
with  600  horse-power  Packard  motor,  won  the 
Pulitzer  Trophy  for  the  Army  at  Mitchel  Field, 
Mineola,  L.  1.  He  smashed  the  record  made  by 
Sadi  Lecoin!«,  French  pilot,  at  the  recent  Gordon 
Bennett  Cup  race  in  France.  Mosley's  time  was 
44  minutes  29.57  seconds. 

—At  Los  Angeles,  Gaston  Chevrolet,  racing  driver, 
aud  Lyall  Jolls,  mechanician  for  Eddie  O'Donnell, 
were  killed  when  their  machines  crashed  together 

•  on  the  speedway,  in  the  250-mile  race.  O'Donnell's 
skull  was  fractured  and  he  died  later. 

—The  American  Government  has  informed  Great 
Britain  that  it  does  not  propose  to  be  excluded 
from  participation  in  the  rights  aud  privileges  se- 
cured under  mandates  provided  in  the  treaties  of 
peace,  and  it  expects  to  be  heard  regarding  the 
terms  of  those  mandates  before  they  are  put  into 
force. 

— The  League  of  Nations  a.sks  Pres.  M"ilson  to  ar- 
bitrate between  the  Armenians  and  Turkish 
Nationalists. 

■ — A  formal  plea  for  the  American  recognition  of 
Irish  independence,  signed  by  Eamonn  do  Valera, 

•  "President  of  the  Irish  Republic,"  has  been  sent 
to  Pres.  Wilson,  who  has  forwarded  it  to  the 
State  Department. 

Nov.  26 — The  British  Gov't  arrests,  at  Dublin, 
Arthur  Griffith,  of  the  "Irish  Republic."  Prof.  John 
MacNeill,  of  the  Nationalist  University  of  Ire- 
land and  Sinn  Fein  Member  of  Parliament  for 
Londonderry  City,  his -son,  Eamonn  Duggan,  M. 
P.  for  the  South  Division  of  Dublin,  and  Joseph 
MacBride,  M.  P.  for  the  Weal  Division  of  County 
Mayo. 

• — 15  N.  Dak.  banks  have  closed  in  past  two  weeks. 

—  The  Duke  of  Westminster  married  Mrs.  Violet 
Nelson  Rowley,  at  London. 

Nov.  27 — At  London,  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
and  Downing  Street,  where  the  Prime  Minister 
lives,  and  King  Charles  Street,  in  Whitehall,  which 
gives  access  to  the  Government  buildings,  have 
been  closed  to  the  public  as  a  precaution  against 
Siim  Fein  outrages. 

— Clyde  Spencer,  Chief  of  Chicago  Fire  Dept.,  was 
killed  at  a  blaze. 

— Many  were  killed  in  Gov't  arsenal  explosion,  which 
dratroyed  town  of  Vergato,  Italy. 

Nov.  28 — Incendiaries  set  fire  to  many  docks  at 
Liverpool;  loss  Sl.OOO.OOO;  Cardinal  Logue  de- 
nounced the  killings  in  Ireland;  17  British  police 
cadets  were  attacked  near  Dunmanway;  16  were 
killed.    Reprisals  on  towns  followed. 

■^-Harding  and  party  left  Canal  Zone  for  Norfolk. 

—The  Pacific  Coast  was  slightly  shaken  by  earth- 
quake, In  Wash,  and  Ore. 

Nov.  29 — Armenians  retake  City  of  Kars  from  Turks. 

—Mingo,  W.  Va.,  coal  fields  go  under  martial  law. 

—Archbishop  Hayes,  of  N.  Y.,  condemned  as  un- 
lawful the  attack  on  the  Union  Club. 

— Masked  men  fired  Freeman's  Journal  building, 
Dublin. 

Nov.  30 — Another  attempt  was  made  to  fire  Cork 
City  Hall;  fires  at  Cork  have  destroyed  81,500,000 
of  property. 

—Japan  told  League  of  Nations  she  would  defer 
move  for  race  equality. 

— R.  W.  Boiling  denies.  In  ship  inquiry,  that  he 
shared  in  alleged  bribe  to  get  contract. 

—Pres.  Wilson  tells  League  Council  he  will  arbitrate 
between  Armenia  and  Turkey  it  he  gets  diplo- 
matic aid.  " 


— Broker's  messengers  were  robbed  in  Brooklyn,  E. 

D.,  of  S466,000  in  Liberty  bonds. 
— "Wizard"  Chas.  Ponzi,  Boston,  pleaded  guilty  to 

mail  frauds  and  was  sentenced  to  5  years. 
— It  was  testified  at  Rumeley  trial,  N.  Y.,  Germany 
used  54.000,000,000  in  Amer.  propaganda. 

— Harding  reached  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

— The   Amer.   Jewish   Committee   denounces   "Pro- 
tocols of  Zion"  as  false  and  a  forgery. 
Dec.  1 — -One  man  was  killed  by  tlie  collapse,  under 
alteratioa.';,  of  the  Strathmore.  a  9-story  apartment 
house  at  Broadway  and  52d  St.,  N.  Y. 

— D'Annunzio  declares  war  on  Italy  from  Dec.  3. 

— Gen.  Obregon  was  sworn  in  as  Pres.  of  Mexico. 

— Spain  and  Brazil  offer  to  join  with  Wilson  in  Ar- 
menian mediation. 

— At  Dublin,  Prof.  John  MacNelll.  released  from  Nov. 
26  seii'.ure,  v/as  rearrested  by  Brit.  Gov't. 

— The  House  of  Lords,  120  to  36,  amended  Home 
Rule  Bill  by  providing  Senate  for  Southern  Ireland. 

— Unemployed  men  seize  public  halls  and  vacant 
houses  in  England,  for  shelter. 

— Lithuania  signed  truce  over  Vllna  City. 

Dec.  2 — .\ /committee  of  the  League  of  Nations  As- 
sembly, At  Geneva,  decided  Art.  X.  does  not  guar- 
antee status  of  nations  but  simply  condemns  at- 
tacks on  members. 

— Britain,  France,  and  Italy  warned  Greece  against 
reinstating  Constanline  as  King. 

— Brick  and  lumber  combines  were  exposed  at  the 
Housing  Inquiry.  N.  Y. 

— Carmine  Llzenziata,  convicted  of  manslaughter 
(it  was  ciiarged  he  bottled  wood  alcohol  and  sold 
ft  as  liquor),  at  N'.  Y.,  was  sentenced  to  ISJ's  years 
in  prison.  It  was  alleged  many  were  killed  who 
dr.auk  the  stuff. 

— Mrs.  Victor  Lescomb,  Betty  Jones,  actresses,  and 
2  other  women  and  a  man,  were  burned  to  death 
in  apartment  house  on  W.  57th  St.,  near  5th  Ave. 

— Russian  Beds  took  •  Erlvan,  capital  of  Armenia, 
which  becomes  Soviet  Republic,  it  is  reported  from 
Moscow. 

Dec.  3 — The  widow  of  Lord  Mayor  MacSwlnoy 
reached  Quarantine,  N.  Y.,  and  landed  Dec.  4. 
Crowds  greeted  her. 

— The  U.  S.  Navy  quits  use  of  simplified  spelling. 

—Auto  bandits  got  S177,000,  at  a  Grove  City,  O., 
bank;  mall  robbers  get  over  525,000  on  train  near 
Hopkins,  Minn. 

— Sec.  of  State  Colby  and  party  left  Wash.,  D,  C, 
for  South  America. 

Dec.  4 — Argentina  tiuits  League  of  Nations  Assem- 
bly, at  Geneva,  because  of  postponement  of  vote 
on  amendments  letting  In  all  nations  and  es- 
tablishing International  Court.  Canada  began 
attack  on  Article  X. 

— Harding  and  party  reached  Norfolk  from  West 
Indies. 

— Coal  gouging  was  bared  at  the  U.  S.  Senate  Com- 
mittee (Calder,  Chairman)  hearing,  at  N.  Y. 

Dec.  5 — -The  Greek  people  voted  to  recall  King  Con- 
stantino. 

— -Harding  arrived  at  Wash,  D,  C.  He  spoke  at 
the  Elks'  National  Home,  Bedford,  Va. 

— Fire  on  a  U.  S.  A.  barge  at  Ft.  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  set 
oft  50  ten-inch  shells;  10  persons  were  hurt. 

— .Sinn  Feiii  sent  offer  of  peace  to  IJoyd  George. 

— Leader  of  a  lynching  mob  was  killed  in  attack  on 
jail  at  Wise,  Va.- 

— A  negro  was  lynched  at  HoldenviUe,  Okla.,  for 
alleged  attack  on  woman. 

Dec.  0 — -Mrs.  Harding  took  tea  with  Mrs.  Wilson  at 
the  White  Hoase.  Harding  spoke  briefly  in  the 
Senate.  'I'lie  OSth  Congress  convened  in  regular 
session. 

— 23  North  Dakota  banks  have  closed. 

— Hearst's  anti-ship  sales  injunction  is  set  aside  by 
Qist.  Col.  Ct.  Aopeals. 

— J.  B.  Marcum  was  shot  to  death  In  Mingo,  W.  Va., 
coal  fields. 

— U.  S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 
must  divorce  itself  from  coal  business. 

— Earthquake  made  15,000  homeless  in  Albania. 

— A  bomb  wrecked  a  store  at  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  7 — Pres.  Wilson  sent  his  farewell  message  to 
Congress  (for  text  see  Index).  Harding  left  WiV3'ii. 
for  Marlon  without  seeing  Wilson.  He  left  card 
at  White  House. 

— At  Tuffley,  Mont.,  a  posse  burned  to  death  E.  F 
Lampson,  homesteader,  who  woimded  several. 

— The  League  of  Nations  Assembly  took  steps  for 
war  on  typhus. 
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GENERAL  CHRONOLOGY— Coreiiwued. 


Dec.    7 — Mickey   S'lP.nnon,    heavyweifiht    boxer   of 

Pittsburgh,  was  killed  In  bout  at  Jersey  City. 
— ^Food  rioters  smash,  at  Vienna,  auto  of  Gen.  Hal- 

Uer,  Chief  of  French  Military  Mission,  and  wound 

wife. 
— Biu-gomaster  Dr.  Sahra  was  elected  first  Pres.  Free 

City  of  Danzig. 
Dec.  8 — Canada  told  League  Assembly  that  Europe 

must  not  rule  the  League.     The  U.  S.  refused  to 

have  a  representative  at  disarmament  conference. 
— The  N.   Y.   Housing   Inquiry  showed   "graft"   in 

limestone  and  saud  contracts  ou  public  work. 
— N.  Y.  Police  Commissioner  Enright  announced  52 

murders  since  Jan.  1,  and  92  arrests  therefor. 
— Russian  "Reds"  have  caused  84,000,000  loss  by 

fire  In  6  weeks,  In  mines,  schools,  etc,  near  Uniou- 

tOTNTl,   Pa. 


See,  also,  Index  for  "Late   News." 


— N.  Y.  State  dairy  farmers  accepted  mllfc  pooling 
plan. 

— Cambridge  (Eng.)  Univ.  barred  women  students. 

Dec.  9 — Bulgaria  was  admitted  to  League  of  Nations. 

— Alleged  "tru.sts"  of  architects,  and  automatic 
sprinklers,  v/ere  uncovered  by  the  Housing  In- 
quiry, N.  Y. 

— Miss   Betty   Tevls   killed   herself,    at    N.   Y.     '■"• 

— Five  slayers  were  executed  at  Sing  Sing — Howard 
Baker,  who  killed  night  watchman,  William 
Degreff,  Sept.  11,  1919,  at  Walcott,  N.  Y.;  Joseph 
Usefof,  Joseph  Milano,  Charles  McLaughlin  and 
James  P.  Cassidy,  who  took  part  in  the  murder  of 
Otto  Fiala,  ticket  agent  at  the  Intervale  Avenue 
subway   station,   Bronx,   Nov.   14,    1918. 

— Mrs.  MacSwiney  testified  at  unofficial  Irish  in- 
quiry, Washington,  D.  C. 


COINAGE  OF  UNITED  STATES  (VilNTS. 

The  mints  ol  the  United  States  established  a  record  in  coinage  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  192o, 
according  to  the  annual  report  of  Director  Baker,  made  public  Dec.  4,  1920.  A  total  of  809,500,000  coins 
were  executed,  which,  Mr.  Baker  declares,  is  a  world's  record.  The  figures  show  an  increase  of  446  per  cent, 
la  coinage  over  1915,  the  last  normal  year.  Public  demand  for  smaller  coins,  particularly  pennies,  !s  re- 
flected in  the  report,  v7hich  discloses  that  more  than  512,500,000  coins  in  the  record  output  v,-ere  one-cent 
pieces.  Mr.  Baker  said  that  much  modern  equipment  had  been  installed  in  all  mints  during  tlxe  year,  in- 
cluding electric  furnaces  of  1,000  pounds  capacity  at  the  PhiladeliJhia  and  San  Francisco  Mints. 

GOLD    PRODUCTION    OF   THE    WORLD. 

The  world's  gold  production  in  1919,  estimated  at  8365,166,000  by  Director  Baker  of  the  Mint  in  figures 
made  public  was  a  decrease  of  about  818,500.000.  Production  in  the  United  States  was  S60,333,000,Mr. 
Baker  said,  or  about  88,000,000  below  the  production  in  1918. 

MONETARY    STOCKS    OF   THE    WORLD. 

The  monetary  stocks  of  gold  of  the  principal  coimtries  of  the  world  were  estimated  at  88,339,185,000 
at  the  end  of  1919,  aud  silver  stocks  at  about  81,877,691,000. 


THE    SOCIETY    OF    AMERICAN    r>1AGICEANS, 

Organized  May  10,  1902.  Incorporated  April  3,  1908.  Harry  Houdinl,  President;  C.  Fred  Crosby, 
(N.  Y.  Press  Club),  First  Vice  President;  Wm.  M.  Linnett,  Jr.,  Second  Vice  President;  John  Mulholland, 
Treasurer,  306  W.  109th  St.,  N.  Y.  C;  H.  Rea  Fitch,  Secretary;  Council,  Harry  Houdinl,  Ricliard  Van  Dien, 
John  W.  Sargent,  G.  G.  Laurens,  Lionel  Hartley,  Francis  J.  Werner,  Wm.  Berryman,  H.  Rsa  Fitch,  John 
Mulholland,  Geo.  W.  Heller;  Trustees,  Francis  J.  Werner,  Wm.  R.  Berryman,  Leo  RuUman. 


PELLAGRA    AND    POVERTY. 

TBAT  pellagra  varies  Inversely  with  the  family  income  in  the  cotton-mill  villages  of  South  Carolina  is 
the  conclusion  drawn  after  a  three-year  study  by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service.  This  is  the  first  reported 
study  In  which  the  long-suspected  relation  of  poverty  and  pellagra  is  definitely  measured.  As  the  Income 
fell  the  disease  was  found  to  Increase  and  to  aSect  more  and  more  other  members  of  the  same  family.  As 
the  Income  rose,  the  disease  decreased  and  was  rarely  fomid  in  families  that  enjoyed  the  highest  incomes, 
even  though  this  highest  was  still  quite  low:  Differences  among  families  with  the  same  incomes  are  attrib- 
uted by  the  report  to  differences  in  the  expenditures  for  food,  intelligence  of  the  housewife,  and  ownership 
of  cows,  gardens,  etc.  Differences  among  villages  which  were  economically  similar  are  attributed  to  differ- 
ences In  the  availability  and  condition  of  food  in  local  markets.  A  recent  statement  by  one  of  the  largest 
life  insurance  companies  in  the  United  States  indicates  that  the  food  standards  of  Southern  wage  earners 
must  have  improved  remarkably  of  late,  for  the  death  rate  from  pellagra  has  fallen  from  6.7  per  100,000  in 
1915  to  2.3  In  1919. 

CHAULMOOGRA    OIL   AND   TUBERCULOSIS. 

The  recent  widely  circulated  statement  that  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  had  found  that  chaulmoogra 
oil  was  as  efhcacious  In  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  as  it  had  been  shown  to  be  In  that  of  leprosy  is  said 
by  Surgeon  General  Gumming  to  be  unwarranted.  Experiments  made  some  years  ago  with  the  oil  have  no 
definite  results.  Recent  experiments  with  the  ester,  or  derivatives,  have  been  begun  because  of  hopes 
based  on  some  similarities  between  the  bacilli  of  leprosy  and  those  of  tuberculosis,  but  these  have  not  pro- 
ceeded far  enough  to  indicate  what  results  will  be  obtained. 


INTERNATIONAL  COURT  OF  JUSTICE. 

The  League  of  Nations  Council,  Aug.  2,  1920,  adopted  the  plan  of  the  Advisory  Jurists'  Committee 
for  an  International  Court  of  Justice.     The  proposals  are: 

First — Eacli  member  of  the  League  will  nominate  two  candidates. 

Second — The  court  will  have  eleven  Judges  and  four  Deputy  Judges. 

Third — They  will  serve  nine  years. 

Fourth — In  a  case  arising  between  a  power  having  no  Judge  and  one  having  a  Judge  the  former  will 
have  right  of  representation.     In  case  neither  has  a  Judge  on  the  bench  they  will  be  entitled  to  Deputy  Judges. 

Fifth — The  court  is  open  to  all  states,  members  or  non-members. 

Sixth — The  court  will  be  competent  for  all  cases  put  before  it  by  agreement  of  the  two  parties. 

Seventh — The  court  will  be  competent  without  agreement  of  both  parties  if  both  are  League  members. 

Eighth — The  court  can  give  judgment  by  default. 

Ninth — Judgment  is  final,  except  in  the  case  of  tlie  discovery  of  new  facts  by  the  League  or  a  third  party, 
on  whom  the  Judgment  also  is  binding. 

The  committee  passed  a  resolution  for  establishing  a  high  court  intrusted  with  criminal  jurisdiction  in 
international  law  to  co-ordinate  and  unify  all  extradition  and  requisition  laws,  such  as  those  relating  to  the 
former  Kaiser  and  the  German  war  criminal  cases. 

It  was  decided  not  to  have  compulsory  arbitration  between  members  and  non-members.  It  was  feared 
that  such  action  would  weaken  an  economic  blockade,  and  there  are  means  ol  other  pressure  at  the  League's 
"'•iposal  against  non-members.  "      . 
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Abbott,    CUas.    E.     (72),    lawyer. 

Flatbush,  L.  I.,  Feb.  7. 
Abegi?,  J.  H.  (64) ,  Red  Cross  agent, 

Geneva,  Dec.  4. 
Abney,  Sir  W.  \V.,  scientist,  Folke- 
stone, Eng..  Dec.  2. 
Adam,  Paul  (1862),  novelist,  Paris 

Jan.  2. 
Adams,    J.    W.    (85),    ex-Gov.    ol 

Nevada,  Bei-keley,  Gal.,  June  18. 
Adams,  M.  O.  (1S60),  R.  R.  Pres,, 

Boston,  Aug.  9. 
Adams,    Rt.    Xiev.    Wm.    F.    (87), 

Bishop,  Easton,  Md.,  March  6. 
Adolph,      Gustave — Margaret      ol 

Connaught  (1882),  Crown  Prin- 
cess of  Sweden.  Stockholm,  May  1. 
Agnew,   J.    R.    (71),  V.  P.  Park  & 

Tiirord,  Stajnlord,  Conn.,  March 

28 
Albrecht,  Duke  Johann  (1857),  at 

Wlligrad,  Mecklenburg,  Feb.  15. 
Alcock,   Sir  John    (1892),   airplane 

pilot,    Manchester,    Eng.,    Dec 

19,  1919. 
Alexander,  King  of  Greece,  Athens, 

Oct.  25. 
Alexander,   Mrs.  Margaret   (1820), 

leaves     3     children,     36    grand- 
children, 20  great-grandchildren, 

Jersey    City,    N.   J.,   Jan.   28. 
Alfonso,     Prince     (55),     Dulce    of 

Oporto,  Naples,  Portugal,  Feb.  21. 
Allen,    F.    S.,    editor   and    author, 

Springfield,   Mass.,   Aug.   8. 
Ames,   U.    L.,   Assemblyman,   Fal- 
coner, N.  y.,  Aug.  2.3. 
Ametto,  L.  A.  (7C),  Cardinal  Arch 

bishop  ol  Paris    Aug.  29. 
Anderson,  Isaac  (S3),  banker.  New 

Roetielle,  N.  Y.,.  June  11. 
Andrews,  Wm.  L.  (82),  bibliophile 

N.  Y.,  March  19. 
Anstico,  Joslah,  banker  and  mfr. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  May  26. 
Apperson,  Elmer  (58),  automobile 

mfr.,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  March  29. 
Armes,   Major  G.  A.   (75),   Union 

veteran,    Ventnor,   N.   J.,    Dec. 

18,  1919. 
Armstrong,  James  S.  (83),  cousin  of 

Wm.  Astor,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y., 

April  17. 
Armstrong,  Jno.  M.  (82),  architect, 

Chicago,  Feb.  7. 
Arnold,    Judge    Lynn    J.    (1864), 

publisher    and    editor,    Albany, 

N.  Y.,  May  27. 
Atkinson,  E.  J.  (78),  former  G.  A.  R 

Quartermaster  General,  Yonkers 

N.  Y.,  Feb.  4. 
Atkinson,  Wilmer  (79),  founder  of 

Farm  .Journal,  newspaper  owner 

Philadelphia,  May  10. 
Audltore,  Joseph,  millionaire  steve- 
dore, Brooklyn,  May  9. 
Auerbach,  Julius  (1845),  merchant. 

N.  Y.,  Feb.  14. 
Avery,  S.  P.  (1847),  art  collector. 

Hartford,   Conn.,   Sept.    25. 
Ayala,  Gen.  R.   (73),  former  Vice 

Pres.,     Venezuela,     Manhattan, 

Aug.  30. 
Ayer,  Lyman  W.  (86),  author  and 

surveyor,     Little    Falls,     Minn., 

April  20. 
Babb,    Geo.    W.    (76),    ins.    man, 

Brooklyn,  Feb.  15. 
Bacon,  Col.  Alex.  S.  (1853),  lawyer, 

Brooklyn,  May  29. 
Badger,  (jeo.  W.  (65),  organ  builder, 

Brooklyn,  Jan.  3. 
Baffler,  Jean  (1851),  sculptor,  Paris. 

April  19. 
Bailey,  Bris.  Gen.  C.  M.  (1841), 

Chicago,  May  22. 
Baldwin,  L.  B.  (76),  former  Pres. 

N.     Y.     Antl-6aloon     League, 

Nyack,  N.  Y..  Jan.  2. 


DEATH    ROLL    OF    1920 

Bailey,  J.  A.  (92),  oldest  enrolled 
Rep.,  Brooklyn,  Oct.  4. 

Bamberger,  Ira  Leo  (67),  ex 
member  Board  of  Education, 
Brooklyn,  Dec.  28,  1919. 

Bangs,  Mrs.  Charlotte  R.  (1867). 
author  and  civic  worker,  Brook- 
lyn, March  26. 

Banlchead,  J.  H.  (77) ,U.  S.  Senator, 
Confederate  veteran,  Alabama, 
March  1. 

Banks,  Mrs.  M.  H.  (90),  aged  twin, 
Sea  Cliff,   L.  I.,  Jan.   13 

Barber,  Ohio  C.  (79),  "Match 
King,"   Akron,   Ohio,   Feb.   4. 

Barbour,  Willard  T.  (35),  professor 
and  author.  New  Haven,  Conn. 
March  2. 

Barcus,  Jas.  S.  Sr.  (1863),  publisher 
N.  Y.  City,  May  3. 

Barnes,  Rob't  (82),  Quaker,  Pur- 
chase, N.  Y.,  Jan.  14. 

Barney,  Sam'l  (1846),  Court  of 
Claims,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Dec.  31,  1919. 

Baron  Egerton  of  Tatton  (1845), 
engineer,  Kuutsf  ord,  Eng.,  Sept.  9 . 

Baron  Murray  of  Elibank  (1870), 
Walkerburn,  Scotland,  Sept.  13. 

Barry,  Major  Gen.  Thos.  H.  (1855). 
Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  30, 1919. 

Bartlett,  Homer  M.  (1845), 
organist,  N.  Y.,  April  3. 

Barton,  Sir  Edmund  (1849),  ex- 
Premier  of  Australia,  Sydney, 
New  South   Wales,   Jan.   4. 

Bates,  Nerval  E.  (76),  photography 
in  Civil  War,  Brooklyn,  May  6. 

Batty,  Rev.  Daniel  G.  (55),  founder 
of  Dan  Batty  Salvage  Mission, 
Chicago,  May  24. 

Battershall,  Rev.  W.  W.  (80), 
magazine  writer,  Albany,  March 
19. 

Beard,  Miss  .\.  B.,  writer  and  illus- 
trator. Flushing,  L.  I.,  Feb.  16. 

Bea  Van,  R.  C.  Bishop  T.  D.  (71), 
Springfield,    Mass.,    Oct.    5. 

Bruch,  Prof.  Max  (83),  composer, 
Berlin,  Oct.  3. 

Beebe,  E.  P.  (87),  founder  N.  J. 
State  Historical  Society,  Eliza- 
beth,'N.  J.,  Jan.  15. 

Beecher,  Robert  E.  (80),  Colonel  in 
Civil  War,  nephew  of  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  Athol,  Mass., 
March  28. 

Beer,  CJeo.  L.  (48),  historical  writer 
and  lecturer,  N.  Y.,  March   15. 

Beers,  Alfred  B.  (75),  ex-com- 
mander of  G.  A.  R.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  March  30. 

Benedict,  E.  C.  (86),  broker,  Green- 
wich, Conn.,  Nov.  23. 

Benedikt,  Moriz  (72),  journalist, 
Vienna,  Austria,  March  19. 

Bennett,  Miss  Catharine  Duryea 
(98),  old  resident.  New  Utrecht, 
N.    Y.,    April   3. 

Bennett,  Capt.  Chas.  (92),  master 
mariner  Sag  Harbor  whaling 
fleet,    Milford,    Conn.,    Feb.    26. 

Benson  Col.  Fred.  S.  (81),  engineer 
and  Civil  War  veteran,  Atlantic 
Highlands,  N.  J. 

Berdan,  Henry  L.  (61),  banker  and 
newspaper  publisher,  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  April  28. 

Berghes,  Dr.  De  Landas, .  Italian 
Prince,  Philadelphia,  Nov.  17. 

Berry,  E.  D.  (65),  newspaperman, 
N.    Y.,    Dec.    22,    1919. 

BertoUnl,  P.,  Italian  statesman, 
Rome,  Nov.  28. 

Bird,  Gen.  Chas.  (1838),  Colonel  in 
Civil  War,  V/ilmington,  Del., 
March  22. 

Bishop,  "Grandma,'  Mrs.  C.  A.  S. 
(94),  widow  of  Dr.  Sereno  B., 
D.  D.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  Feb.  29. 


Bissell,  G.  E.  (81),  sculptor,  Mt. 
Vernon,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  30. 

Bissolati-Bergaraaschi,  Leonidft 

(58),  Socialist,  Rome,  Italy, 
May  6. 

Blackburn,  W.^J.,  newspaper  and 
horse  owner,  London,  Ont.,  Jan.  I. 

Blair,  n.  W.  (85),  ex-U.  S.  Senator, 
Washington,    D.   C,   March    14. 

Blair,  Jack,  golfer,  at  Nashua, 
N.  H.,  Feb.  11. 

Blashfield,  A.  D.  (58),  Illustrator, 
Brooklyn,  Feb.  8. 

Blau,  Max  (79),  hotel  man,  Man- 
hattan, July  27. 

Blessing,  Francis  (35),  Are  hero, 
Bronx,  N.  Y.,  March   15. 

Bliss,  Rev.  Dr.  H.  S.  (1860),  Pres. 
Syrian  Protestant  College  at 
Beirut,  May  2. 

Bliss,  Richard  (1846),  librarian, 
writer  of  science,  Newport,  R.  I.. 
Jan.  7. 

Bogart,  Col.  John  (84),  civil 
engineer,  Manhattan,  April  25. 

Bond,  Mrs.  Frances  H.  Washington 
(65),  great  grandnioce  of  Geo 
Washington,  Montclair,  N.  J., 
May  31. 

Bonnefay,,.Mgr.  (84),  Archbishop  of 
Aix,  Parts,   April  20. 

Bonta,  A.  K.  (62),  hotel  man,  N.  Y., 
Dec.  25,  1919. 

Bowne,  I.  W.  (70),  old  Flushing 
(L.   I.)   family,  March  4. 

Bradley,  Thos.  W.  (76),  ex-Con- 
gressman, Walden,  N.  Y.,  May  30. 

Brady,  Dr.  Cyrus  T.  (59),  author, 
preacher,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  24. 

Brashear,  John  A.  (1840),  astron- 
omer,   Pittsburgh,    April    8. 

Breck,  G.  W.  (57) w  artist.  Flushing, 
N.  Y.,  Nov.  21. 

Breckinridge,  Mrs.  D.,  Suffragist, 
Lexington,    Ky.,    Nov.    25. 

Brewster,  S.  D.,  Mayflower  de- 
scendant, N.  Y.,  Jan.  7. 

Brittain,  Rear  Admiral  C.  B.  (1867) 
Richmond,  Ky.,  April  22. 

Brockway,  Z.  R.  (93),  penologist, 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  21. 

Brodhead,  Judge  J.  Davis  (61),  ex- 
Congressman,  Washington,  D. 
C,  April  23. 

Brodle,  Dr.  B.  F.,  physician  and 
philanthropist,  Detroit,  Mich., 
Jan.  23.      " 

Broughton,  Rhoda  (1840),  novelist, 
London,   Eng.,  June  5. 

Brown,  F.  (92),  naval  vet.  of  Mexi- 
can War,  Brooklyn,  Dec.  20  1919. 

Brown,  Frank  (74),  ex-Gov.,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  Feb.  3. 

Brown,  Mrs.  S.  J.  G.  (92),  author, 
Manhattan,  June  21. 

Browning,  W.  J.  (70),  Congressman, 
Camden,   N.  J.,   March  24. 

Brush,  Brig.  Gen.  D.  H.  (71), 
U.   S.   A.,   Baltimore,   March   8. 

Brush,  Geo.  M.  (74),  Minnesota 
R.  R.  man,  Philadelphia,  Jan.  2. 

Brush,  W.  F.  (55),  lawyer,  philan- 
thropist, Boston,  Dec.  25,   1919. 

Buckley,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  (84), 
editor  and  author,  Morristown, 
N.  J.,  Feb.  8. 

Buckiev,  Mrs.  T.  C.  T.,  daughter  of 
John  Young,  N.  Y.  Gov.  in  1847-8, 
Gencseo,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  28. 

Buhler,  Augustus  (67),  marine 
painter,  Gloucester,  Mass.,  April 
18. 

Bull,  A.  H.  (73),  S.  S.  owner,  Eliza- 
beth, N.  J.,  Feb.  13. 

Bullen,  Arthur  H.  (63),  owner  of 
Shakespeare  Brass  at  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  Eng.,  March  2. 

Bumpus,  Everett  C,  Judge  and 
Civil  War  veteran,  Qulncy, 
Mass.,  April  21, 
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Eiirdlck,  Francis  M.  (1845),  edu- 
cator, De  Ruyter,  N.  Y.,  June  3. 

Burgess,  Earl,  movie  actor,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  Feb.  5. 

Burian,  Mrs.  A.  (104),  Chicago, 
Aug.  15. 

Butler,  C.  (74),  actor,  Manhattan, 
Sept.  17. 

Butler,  H.  C.  (73),  Capt.  U.  S.  Mail 
Steamer,   Brool^lyn,   April   23. 

Butler,  Mrs.  E.  B.,  playwriglit, 
Greenwich,    Conn.,    Nov.    24. 

Buttz,  Rev,  H.  A.  (1835),  Madison, 
N.   J.,   Oct.   6. 

Butz,  Howard  E.  (58),  Slate  Fire 
Marshal.  Huntington,  Pa.,  April 
30. 

Byrr.c,  Jno.  J.,  Dem.  leader,  Brook- 
lyn, May  29. 

Byron,  O.  D.  (78),  actor.  Long 
Branch,  N.  J.,  Oct.  22. 

Cahn,  Julius  (62),  theatrical  man- 
aeer.  New  York,  March  15. 

Cailaghan,  Sir  Geo.  A.  (1852),  Ad- 
miral, at  London,  Eng.,  Nov.  23. 

Ca:tunann,  H.J.  (85),  banker,  Man- 
hattan, Aug.  24. 

Campauiui,  C.  (1S60),  irapresario, 
Chicaw,  Dec.  19,  1919. 

Campbell,  A.  H.  (84),  founder  and 
Superintendent  Home  for  Incur- 
ables, Brooklyn,  Oct."'4. 

Canfleld,  H.  M.  (79),  archeolotrist, 
diplomat    and    liTigu:f:t,    Soutl 
bmy.  Conn.,  Jan.  6. 

Cardinal  Cos  (81),  Archbishop  of 
Vallodolid,  Madrid,  Dec.  17 
1019. 

Carnot,  Adolpho  (1839),  bvoao;-  of 
Sadi  Cai-not,  Paris,  Fiv,  J\nio  .-i 

Carpenter,  R.  P.  (76),  philan- 
thropist. New  Rcchelle,  N.  /., 
Sept.  14. 

Carranza,  Vcnustiano  (1800),  Presi- 
dent Mexico,  Mexico  City,  Muy 
21. 

Carson,  F.  G.  (1866),  e»PoUce 
Capt.,  the  Bronx,   Oct.   10. 

Case,  Rev.  Dr.  Clifford  P.  (1873), 
Clerk  of  General  Synod  Reformeu 
Church  in  America,  Poughkesp 
sie,  N.  Y..  March  8. 

Casey,  Mrs.  M.  C.  M.  (83),  Retls 
trar  Gen.,  Daughters  of  Revolu- 
tion, Manhattan,  July  22. 

Cassatt,  Mrs.  A.  J.,  a  niece  of  Presi- 
dent James  Buchanan,  PhiUidel- 
phia,  Jan.  9. 

Cassldy,  Joseph  J.  (60),  ex-Boro 
Pres.,  Far  Rockaway,  L.  1.,  Nov 
21. 

Castle,  Egerton,  author,  London, 
Eng.,  Sept.  17. 

Castro,  Vincent  (1841),  Bishop  of 
Santander,  Spriiii,  Sept.  20. 

Chadwlck,  C.  W.  (73),  Comm'r 
Water  Supply,  Brooklyn,  Oct.  24. 

Chafin,  E.  W.  (68),  Prohibitionist, 
Long  Branch  Cal,,  Nov.  30. 

Chamberlayne,  Catharine  J.  (80) 
educator,  Boston,  April  16. 

Charaberlin.  Ansel  P.  (73),  horse 
breeder,  Pittsfleld,  Mass.,  Feb. 
19. 

Chambers,  Mrs.  C.  E.,  illustrator 
Manhattan,  Aug.  27. 

Chambers,  Julius  (69),  journalist 
and  author.  New  York,  Feb.  12, 

Chang,    Feng    Kuo    (60),    former 
-  President  of  China,  Peking,  Dec. 
30,  1919. 

Chapln,  Anna  Alice  (40),  author. 
New  York,  Feb.  26. 

Chappelle,  "Maimy,"  wine  agent, 
Manhattan,  Aug.  20. 

Chase,  Wm.  H.  (84),  in  U.  S.  Postal 
Service  70  years.  Port. Richmond, 
S.  I.,  Jan.  29. 

Chlckerlng,  F.  W.  (55),  piano  man, 
Chicago,  Oct.  14. 

Childs,  VVm  H.  (69),  Dem.  pol 
Tironx,  Feb.  6. 


Chinn,  Col.  Jack  (80),  turfman 
Lexington,  Ky.,  Jan,  31, 

Choate,  W.  G.  (91),  ex-Judge,  Wal- 
lingford.  Conn,,  Nov.  14. 

Choinskl,  Theo.  Jeske,  author, 
Warsaw,  April  18, 

Churchill,  Wm.  (1859),  editor, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  June  9. 

CiUey,  Brig.  Gen.  Jonathan  P. 
(1835).  Rockland,  Me,,  April  7, 

Clark,  Fred.  Hamilton  (1864), 
sugar  man  and  Mayflower  de- 
scendant, Yonkcrs,  N,Y.,  April  9, 

Clarke,  T.  S,  (00),  sculptor,  Man- 
hattan, Nov,  15, 

Clay,  Col,  E.  F.  "Zeke"  (79),  horse 
breeder,  Lexington,  Ky.,  July  27 

Cleary,  John  M.,  brother  of  Robert 

'  Eramett  (Cleary),  Marion,  O,, 
April  21. 

Cleary,  P.  J.  f61),  sport.  Flushing 
L,  I,,  Dec.  26,  1919. 

Clement,  H.  C.  (77),  editor,  Con- 
cord, Mass.,  Feb.  7. 

Co  Ob,  Theodore,  Pres.  N.  Y.  and 
Penn.  R.  R.,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 
Dec.  20.  1919. 

Cohn,  Abraham,  Grand  Rabbi 
Melilla,  Spanish  Morocco,  May  5 

Colburn,  Rev,  R.  H,  (81),  Harris- 
burg,   Pa.,  June  21. 

Cole,    Dr.    Chas.    K.,    founder    of 
Rcckv   Mountain   Club,   Brook- 
l.-n,  Feb.  27. 
olUor,  J.  -W.  (60),  theatrical  mgr., 
l.ong  Branch,  N.  J.,  Aug.  20. 

Collins,  Gilbert  (73),  ex-Justice  Su 
ptcrae  Court,  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
Jan    20. 

Colman,  Sam'l  (88),  "painter.  New 
York,  Marcli  27. 

Conn,  Capt.  Geo.  (90),  Lake 
Chanplain  pilot,  Plattsburg,  N 
Y„  Jan.  27, 

CO'iyera,  J.  (60),  actor,  Brooklyn 
June  2.T, 

Cooke,  Marjorie  B.  (1876),  writer, 
nianhattan,  April  26. 

Cooley,  Dr.  Geo,  P,  (02),  oldest 
physician  in  State,  New  Britain., 
Conn,,  April  2. 

Coolidgc,  T.  J.  (1831),  o."-Minister 
to  France,  Boston,  Nov.  17. 

Cooper,  Edward  (80),  banker, 
Hempstead,  li.  I.,  April  19, 

Cooper,  Mrs.  E.  L.  artist,  Manhat- 
tan, July  30. 

Corbett,  Dr.  Hunter  (1835),  mis- 
sionary at  Cliefoo,  China,  Jan.  12 

Cornwallis-vVest,  Mrs.  (63),  Mil- 
ford,  Ear;.,  Julv  21. 

CouglJin,  Dr.  J.  W.  (60),  ex-Mayor 
Boston,  Dec.  3. 

Courtney,  G  E.  (1849),  oarsman, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y,,  July  17. 

Cowing,  Rufus  B.  (80),  ex-Judge 
General  Sessions,  Manhattan, 
Mav  7. 

Cox,  Mrs.  Delilah  G.  (91),  pioneer 
Suffragist,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  Feb, 
2. 

Cox,  Brig,  Gen.  Wm.  R.  (73),  Con- 
federate, Richmond,  Va.,  Dec 
26,  1919. 

Crandail,  J.  A.  (86),  toy  Inventor. 
Brooklyn,  Aug.  13. 

Crandail,  J.  C.  (82),  newspaper 
man,  Bronx,  Jan.  8. 

CraTie.  W.  M.  (1853),  ex-U.  S.  Sen., 
Dalton,  Mass.,  Oct.  2. 

Crawford, --^  Clifton  (45),  actor, 
Larchmont,  N.  Y.,  June  3. 

Creasy,  Wm.  T.  "Farmer"  (64) 
Dem.  politician,  Catawissa,  Pa. 
Feb.  14. 

Crockett,  Jno.  W.  (60),  great  grand- 
son of  Davy  Crockett,  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  April  8. 

Croker,  Mrs.  B.  M.  novelist,  Lon- 
don, Eng.,  Oct.  21. 

Crosswell,  Brig.  Gen.  C...T..  Pitts- 
burgh, Aug.  29. 


Crouse,  Jesse, W.  (80),  pioneer  teleg- 
rapher, Philadelphia,  Feb.  3. 

Crozier,  Most  Rev.  John  (1853). 
Archbishop,  Armagh,  Ulster,  Ire- 
land, April  11. 

Cruger,  Mrs.  J.,  author,  Manhat- 
tan, July  12. 

Crumpacker,  E.  D.  (67),  ex-Con- 
gressman, Valparaiso,  Ind.,  May 
19. 

CuUerton,  Edw.  F.  (78),  Dean  ol 
City  Council,  Chictigo,  Feb.  1. 

Cumniings,  Chas.  H.  (78),  ex-Pres. 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  R.  R., 
Meredith,  N.  H.,  .Tan.  20. 

Cunliffe,  Baron  of  Headley  (1855), 
Governor  of  Bank  of  England, 
London,  Jan.  5. 

Curtis,  Arthui-  F.  (63),  new.spaper 
man,  Brooklyn,  Oct.  5. 

Curtis,  Dr.  Holbrook  (64),  Man- 
hattan, May  14. 

Curtis,  Mrs.  Nannie  Webb  (1860), 
Pres.  Texas  W,  C.  T.  U.,  Dallas, 
Tex.,  March  29. 

Cutter,  Col.  H.,  Ch,  Jewish  Welfare 
Board,  Providence.  11, 1..  Aug.  27. 

Daly,  Daniel  (1851),  lawyer.  New 
York,  March  IS. 

Daly,  Sir  Malachy  P>,  (84),  ex-I.ieut 
Gov.  of  Nova  Seoti.^,  Halifax. 
April  26. 

DUmlco,  J.  (27),  Assemblyman. 
Brooklyn,  July  27. 

Dana,  W.  F.,  Justice  Supreme  Ct.. 
Newton,  Mass.,  Aug.  5. 

Davenport,  H.  B.  (l'S54),  Ins  . 
Brooklyn,  Feb.  16, 

Davies,  Julian  T.  (75),  lawyer-,  Man- 
hattan, May  0. 

Davis,  B.  G.  (74),  eaitor.  Glen  Cove. 
L.  1.,  June  .30. 

Davis,  Miss  CoUiuU>.,  T.  (SO),  grad- 
uate and  teacher  Packer  Insti- 
tute,  Brooklyn,   May   14. 

Davis,  Geo.  \.  (1858),  former  State 
Senator,  Buifaio,  N.  Y.,  Feb,  12, 

Davis,  Harrio  (ISO'i),  newspaper 
man,  Brooklyn,  Jan,  14. 

Davis,  Henry  R.  (SI),  newspaper 
man.  Providence,  R.  I..  Feb.  1. 

Davis,  Gen.  J.  M,  K,  (1844),  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  May  30. 

Davis,  Dr.  Olga,  "Ciood  Angel  of 
Chicago's  Ghetto,"  Aug.  10. 

Davis,  Citpt.  T.,  Ohio  River  pilot. 
Cincinnati,  July  23. 

Davis,  Wm.  M.  (91),  artist.  Port 
Jefferson,  L.  I,,   \xaich  26, 

Davison,  Rev.  Cha;i.  !■-!..  M.  E.  Mis- 
sionary in  Tokiu,  Bloomlngdale. 
N.  Y.,  May  19, 

Dawes,  Frank  A.  (76),  cashier  at 
Tiffany's  50  years.  Now  York, 
Feb.  1. 

Day,  Rear  Admiral  Wm.  P.  (72), 
Nice,  France,  .jau,  4, 

Dearborn,  Geo,  S.  ((i2),  steamship 
man.  Rye,  N.  Y„  May  29. 

De  Buyer-Mimeure,  Count  M.  J. 
L.  R.,  Paris,  Dae.  14.  1919. 

De  Coppet,  H.  (75).  broker,  Narra- 
gansett  Pier,  R.  I.,  Oct.  7. 

Decry,  Robert  H.  (56),  foreman 
World  composi.'^g  room,  Brook- 
lyn, April  15. 

Dehmel,  Richard  (1853),  noet,  Ber- 
lin, Feb.  11. 

Dels,  Carl  Otto  (75),  musician,  N. 
Y.,  March  20. 

De  Koven,  Reginald  (1861),  com- 
poser. New  York,  Jan.   16. 

Delahunty.  T.  L.  (52),  marine  en- 
gineer. New  York,  Dec.  14,  1919. 

Delaney,  Albert  "Soldier"  (27), 
pugilist  and  fireman.  Now  York, 
Jan.  23. 

Delano,  Eugene  (7V),  banker.  New 
York,  AprU  2. 

Delia  Chlesa,  Marquis  John  A., 
(1853)  brother  of  Pope  Benedict; 
Rome,  Dec.  10. 
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De  Madrazo,  K.  (1841),  painter  (of 

Madrid),  at  Versailles,  Sept.  15. 

De  Morny,  Duke  (61),  Paris,  July 

15. 
Dempsey,  John  C,  baritone,  Flusli- 

ini;,  L.  I.,  April  16. 
De  Neira,  Gen.  Miguel  Riva,  Guay- 
aquil, Ecuador,  Marcli  28. 
Derby,  Jobn  W.   (1867),  inventor, 

Greenwich,  Conn.,  March  28. 
Deslys,  Gaby,  French  dancer  and 

actress,  Paris,  Feb.  11. 
De  Valles,   Rev.  Father  John  B., 
war     chaplain,     New     Bedford, 
Mass. 
Devine,  Wm.  H.,  millionaire  and 

politician,  Chicago,  Feb.  28. 
Dexter,  Prof.  F.  B.  (77),  historian 

New  Haven,  A>ig.  13. 
Dickorton,  "Joe,"  auto  racer.  Gran 

ford,  N.  J.,  Sept.  19. 

Dicker,  F.  A.,  Rockefeller  Institute 

mgr..  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  5. 

Dickie,  Capt.  Robert  B.  (81),  guard 

at     Lincoln's     bier,     PittsSeld, 

Mass.,  May  3. 

Dllraer,    L,.   J.    (1843),    composer, 

pianist,  Piris,   Dec.  23,   1919. 
Dimm,   Rev.   J.   R.    (90),   ex-Pres. 
SusQuehanna  University,  Selins- 
grove.  Pa.,  March  14. 
Dodge,   Horacd    E.,   auto    maker; 

Palm  Beach,  Dec.  10. 
Dodge,  J.  T.  (54),  auto  builder,  De- 
troit, Mich.,  Jan.  14. 
Dodsworth,  Glias.  (57),  actor,  New 

York,  Dec.  27,  1919. 
Dolbey,  John  (82),  Shakespeare  de- 
scenfiant,     Providence,     R.     I., 
April  8. 
Dorrance,  Samuel  R.  (76),  banker, 

Providence,  R.  I.,  April  7. 
Douglierty,  J.  H.  (45),  City  Attor- 
ney, Bayonne,  N.  J.,  Jan.  21. 
Doimlas,  Percy  ShoUo  (1868),  9th 
Marquis  of  Queensberry,  Johan- 
nesburg, Union  of  South  Africa, 
Aug.  1. 
Downey,  John   (86),  ex-poilceman 
and  Civil  War  veteran.  Flushing, 
L.     I.,  N.  Y.,  May  7. 
Doyle,  J.  (74),  ex-Fire  Chief,  Brook- 
lyn, Nov.  8. 
Drayton,  Wm.  (68),  lawyer,  Phila- 
delphia, Feb.  27. 
Drouibi    Pasha,     Syrian    Premier, 

Haifa,  Syria,  Aug.  20, 
Dubois,    Jas.    T.    (69),     diplomat, 

Halstead,  Pa.,  May  27. 
Dudley,  C.  E.,  oil  man  of  Erie,  Pa., 

at  London,  July  8. 
Duell,    Chas   H.    (1850),    Commis- 
sioner of  Patents,  Yonkers,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  29. 
DufBe,   Mrs.  N.   (76),  Pilgrim  dc- 
sccndant,Greenwich, Conn.,  Aug.  1 . 
Dufft,  Dr.  Carl  E.  (65),  singer,  Mt. 

Vernon,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  9. 
Dugro,  P.  H.  (64),  Supreme  Court 

Justice.  New  York,  March  1. 
Duke  Ludwig  of  Bavaria  (89).  at 

Basle,    Switzerland,    Nov.    10. 
Dumont,  Harry,  actor,  New  \ork, 

Jan.    18. 
Duncan,    A.    B.    (63),    sportsman, 
soldier,  Hempstead,  L.   I.,  May 
18. 
Dunwoody,  Sgt.  Joseph  (97),  oldest 
regular  army  man,  Washington 
D.  C,  Jan.  24. 
Dupuy,  Jean  (1844),  journalist,  ex- 

Minister,  Paris,  Dec.  31,  1919. 
Dutclier,  W.  (70),  former  head  of 
Audubon  Society,  Chevy  Chase 
Md.,  July  1. 
Duvall,   Major  Gen,   W.   P.,    (73). 

Coronado,  Cal.,  March  1. 
Duveen,  Louis  J.,  art  dealer,  Lon- 
don, England,  March  4. 
Dye,    Franklin    (84),   Sec'y   N.   J. 
Board  ol  Aericulture,  Trenton, 
April  18. 


Dyer,  Geo.   (101),  lumber,  Belolt, 

Wis.,  Feb.  9. 
Earle,  Frank  T.  (71),  N.  Y.,  hotel 
man.  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  4. 
Eckman,  Rev.  G.  P.  (1860),  editor, 

Scranton,  Pa.,  June  28. 
Eddy,    A.    J.    (1859),    Lawyer    and 

author,  Chicago,  July  21. 
Edgar,  W.  (90),  jockey,  Westfleld, 

N.  J.,  Oct.  17. 
Edgerton,   J.   W.,   Yale   law   prof.. 

New  Haven,  July  3. 
Edwards,  Prof.  J.  E,  (53),  educator, 

Port  Deposit,  Md.,  April  27. 
Kgan,    Owen    (60),    bomb     expert, 

N.  Y.,   March  2. 
Egner,  Fred.  W.  (50),'V.  P.  Fidelity 
Tru.st  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Jan.  27. 
Ehrlich,  F.  Jr. (42),  Phila.,  at  Atlan 

tic   City,    Aug.    14. 
Ekcngren,  W.  (59),  Swedish  envoy 

Washington,  D.  C,   Nov.  26. 
Eklund,    Rev.   H.   W.    (71),   hymn 

writer,  Brooklyn,  Jan.  6. 
Elliott.  M.  F.  (80),  oil  law  expert, 

Mansfield.  Pa.,  Aug.  7. 
Ellis,   A.    (73),   Pres.    Ohio   Univ., 

Athens,  O.,  Nov.  14. 
Ellis,  Hasbrouck   (76),  Rep.  leader 

Ulster  Co.,   Clintondale,   N.   Y 

Jan.  27. 
Elson,  L.  C.  (1848),  music  teacher 

and  editor,  Boston,  Feb.  14. 
Elwell.  J.  S.   (72),  father  of  whist 

expert,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Oct.  7. 
Emerick,     Prof.     Chas.     F.     (53), 

Smith     College,     Northampton, 

Mass.,  March  22. 
Emuiet,  Robert  (44),  tenor,  Pitts- 
burgh, April  21. 
Enderton,  C.  H.   (56),  millionaire, 

Winnipeg,    Manitoba,    June    25. 
Endicott,  H.  B.  (66),  mfr.  Boston, 

Feb.  12. 
Erwin,     Henry     P.     (41),     Treas. 

B'klyn  Edison  Elec.  Light  Co., 

April  24. 
Empress     Eugenie,     de     Montljo, 

Marie    Eugenie    A     de     (1826), 

Madrid,  July  11. 
Evans,  Dr.  Britton  D.  (60),  alienist 

Morris  Plains,  N.  J.,  Jan.  14. 
Ev.iQS,  Lady,  widow  of  Sir  Francis 

H.    Evans,    daughter    of    Sam'l 

Stevens,     of     Albany,     N.     Y. 

London,  Eng.,  March  1. 
Fairchiid,  Mis.  Benj.  T.,  descend 

ant  of  signer  of  Declaration  of 

Independence,  Manhattan,  May 

17. 
Faloonbridge,    Sir    W.    G.,    Chief 

Justice   Kings   Bench   Sup.    Ct., 

Ontario,  Toronto,  Feb.  8. 
Fanto,    David,    "petroleum   king,' 

Vienna,  May  28. 
Farmer,  W.  W.  (69),  type-founder, 

Brooklyn,  March  1. 
Farrell,   Wm.   H.    (55),   steel  mfr.. 

South  Beach,  Conn.,  April  18. 
Faulkner,    Sam'l    (91),    merchant, 

Chicago,  Dec.  24,  1919. 
Fearing,  Geo.  R.  (81),  Pre.s.  Knick- 
erbocker Club,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  24. 
Feeney,  Jas.,  U.  S.  Commissioner 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  March  2. 
Fennelly,    F.    J.,    baseball    player 

Fall  River,  Mass.,  Aug.  4. 
Fergu.son,    David    (53),   newspaper 

man,  Milledgeville,  Ga.,  June  15 
Ferrer,   Dr.  Jose  M.    (63),   N.   Y. 

Feb.  23. 
Ferry,  Mme.,  widow  of  Jules  Ferry, 

Paris,  July  26.  ,      , 

Field,  B.  P.  (89) ,  old  Long  Isl.ander 

Babylon.  Jan.  6. 
Field,     Mr.;.     Charlotte    E.     (83), 

Pres.  Brooklyn  Society  of  Mln 

eral  Painters,  April  8. 
Finch,    Mr.s.    EUz.    (86),    member 

Plymouth     Cburph,     Brooklyn 

March  10. 


Flnnigan.     M.     E.     (81),     lawyer, 

Brooklyn,  Nov.  29. 
Fisher,  Jno.  (92J,  carpenter,  Brook- 
lyn, Fob.  26. 
Fisher,    Jno.     Arbuthnot      (1841), 

Admiral,  London,  July  10. 
Fisher.  J.   M.    (65),   prohibitionist, 

Atlleboro,  Mass.,  July  24. 
Flttrlan,  J.   H.,  Judge,  Bridgeton, 

N.  J.,  Aug.  30. 
FItzherbert,    Wm.    (91),    supposed 
great-srandson    of    George    IV., 
Brooklyn,  Jan.  13. 

Flannery,  J.  J.  (66),  steel  man, 
Pittsburgh,  March  6. 

Flannery,  J.  M.  (53),  radium  pro- 
ducer, Pittsburgh.  Feb.  18. 

Flateau,  Capt.  L.  (79),  Miss.  R. 
pilot,  Dallas,  Tex.,  July  14. 

Fleck,  Frank  (70),  last  Custer 
Massacre  survivor,  Toledo,  Oct. 
29. 

Fleming,  Rufus,  Amer.  Consul  at 
Edinburgh,  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
April  3. 

Flint,  Henry  H.,  oldest  Masonic 
TVler  in  U.  S.,  Worcester,  Ma«., 
May  8. 

Flood,  Rev.  J.  H.,  "Smiling  Father 
Jim"  (41),  Manhattan,  Nov.  14. 

Foley,  J.  C.  (1856),  Chief  of  Police, 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  July  30. 

Ford,  Rob't  E.  (1865),  editor  Irish 
World,' N.  Y.,  Dec.  30,   1919. 

Fort,  J.  F.  (1852),  ex-Gov.,  So. 
Orange,  N.  J.,  Nov.  17. 

Foster,  Dr.  J.  (87),  Prof.  Theol., 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  Nov.  30. 

Foulke,  W.  (73),  Treas.  Amer. 
Bible  Soc,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y., 
July  1. 

Frary,  H.  G.,  Prof,  at  Wisconsin  U., 
Kilbourne,  Wis.,  Aug.  16. 

Frazer,  Commodore  Reah  (66), 
Brooklyn,  Dec.  30,  1919. 

Fraser,  Sir  Thos.  R.  (1841),  former 
Pres.  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians of  Edinburgh,  Jan.  5. 

Freer,  Guy  M.  (1872),  Sec.  Nat. 
Industrial  TraflQc  League, 
Chicago,  April  30. 

French,  Chas.  (94).  educator, 
Boston,  March  25. 

Froehlich,  Mrs.  Bellina  (80),  educa- 
tor, N.  Y.,  March  31. 

Froehliegh,  Miss  E.  (70),  teacher 
50  years,  Sept.  23. 

Fryer,  Sir  Chas.  E.  (1850),  author- 
ity on  fish,  Watford,  Eng. 

Fuller,  Mrs.  L.  C.  (1844),  daughter 
of  Chas.  Coudert  and  widow  of 
Paul  F.,  Wyckoff,  N.  J.,  Feb.  18. 

Furlong,  Pauline,  writer,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  Miiy  25. 

Futterer,  Prof.  Edw.  (61),  musician, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  11. 

Galnos,  Col.  Wm.  P.  (1852),  owner 
and  editor  Austin  (Tex.)  States- 
man, March  18. 

Galdos,  Benito  Perex  (74),novell.st 

and  playwright,  Madrid,  Jan.  3. 

GaIlito"-Joselito  Gomez  ('23),  bull, 

tighter,  Madrid,  Spain,  May  16. 

Galvin,  Dr.  Luis,  Dominican  Min- 
ister to  U.  S.,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Aug.  12. 

Ganghofer,  Dr.  L.  (1855),  play- 
wright and  novelist,  Tegernsee, 
Bavaria,  July  26. 

Gaudier,  Rev.  D.  M.  (52),  anti- 
saloon  leader,  San  Bernardino, 
Cal.,  June  4. 

Gardner,  Mrs.  Prudence  (100), 
North  Stonington,  Conn. 

Garner,  Richard  L.  (65),  expert  on 
monkey  talk,  Chattanooga,  Tena., 
Jan.  22. 

Garthe,  L.,  newspaper  man,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Sept.  8.         „     ^ 

Garvey,  Rev.  E.  A.  (75),  R.  C. 
Bishop,  Altooua,  Pa.,  Oct.  22. 
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Garvice,   Clias.,  novelist,   Loudou. 

Eng.,  March  1. 
Gary,  J.  H.  (1833),  ex-Postmaster 

Gen.,  Baltimore,  Oct.  21. 
Gates,  Mrs.  E.  M.  H.  (86),  author 

of  hymns,   Manhattan,  Oct.   23. 
Gaul,    Gilbert    W.    (64),    painter, 

N.  Y.,  Dec.  21,  1919. 
Gayley,    Jas.    (1855),   metallurgist 

and  steel  man,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  25. 
Geatons,  Jas.  T.  (1866),  flre  chief, 

Broolilyn,  April  6. 
Gebhardt,  J.  G.   (93),    hotel  man, 

Arrochar,  S.  I.,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  17. 
Gere,    Dr.    J.    B.,    psycho-analyst, 

Manhattan,  Nov.  19. 
Gerhard,     Dr.     H.     (51),     writer, 

Chicago,  Sept.  7. 
Gerry,   Mrs.   L.   M.    (75),  wife  of 

Commodore     Elbridge     T.     G., 

N.  Y.,  March  26. 
Gerster,  Mmc.  Etelka  (1S55),  opera 

singer,  Bologna. 
Gheen,  Admiral  E.  H.  (74),  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Aug.  10. 
Ghosha,  Ihince  Sarath,  Amer.  rep. 

of  Kolcha.k  Russian  Gov't,  N.  Y., 

Feb.  11. 
Gibbons,     Mary     (94),    sister    of 

Cardinal,  New  Orleans,  Dec.  2. 
Gibson,    Brecicenrldge    Stuyvesant 

(72),  descendant  of  Peter  Stuy- 
vesant,  Manhattan,   May   27. 
Giddens,   G.    (1843),   actor,   Man- 
hattan, Nov.  21. 
Gill,  Jos.-W.  (74),  ex-Congressman, 

Steubenville,  Ohio,  May  22. 
Glllan,    Fi-ederick    V.,    cartoonist, 

Broolilyn,  Jan.  29. 
Gillet,  L.  M.  (70),  sugar  merchant, 

Manhattan,  Sept.  11. 
GlUiee,  Jno.  (85),  builder,  Brooklyn, 

Dec  31    1919. 
Gilmour,  Mrs.  Jas.  (104),  Montreal, 

Canada,  June  11. 
Glvens,  Judge  D.  C.   (61),  Evans- 

vllle,  Ind.,  Oct.  4. 
Gladstone,    Rev.    Stephen    (1844), 

son  of  Wm.  E.  G.,  London,  Eng., 

April  26. 
Glenconner,     Baron,     at     London, 

Eng.,  Nov.  21. 
Glenn,    Rob't    B.     (66),    ex-Gov. 

North  Carolina,  May  16. 
Glover,  Capt.  C.  H.   (54),  harbor 

master,   Brooklyn,   Feb.   17. 
Godell.    T.     D.,     educator.    New 

Haven,  July  7. 


Graham,  P.  J.  (52),  flre  battalion 

chief,   Manhattan,  July  24. 
Graham,   W.   A.    (60),   city   editor 

Hartford  Courant,  Feb.   16. 
Gramer,  Wm.  A.   (59),  newspaper 

man,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  23. 
Granard,  DowagerCountess,  Castle- 
knock,  Ireland,  May  25. 
Grant,   Sir   James    (89),    physician 

and    author,    Ottawa,     Canada, 

Feb.  6. 
Grant,    Rear    Admiral    Noel    (51), 

London,  Eng.,  March  6. 
Gross,    H.    H.    (67),    Pres.    Tarifi 

Com.  League,  Chicago,  Oct.  16. 
Gray,  Francis  Marion  (77),  cousin 

to  Pres.  Wilson,  Chicago,  Jan.  15. 
Greaves,  Mrs.  A.  (50),  short  story 

writer,   Manhattan,  Sept.   25. 
Greeley,    Brig.    Gen.    Edwin    (87). 

veteran     of    Civi!     War,     New 

Haven,  Conn,,  Jan.  10. 
Green,    Dr.    J.    C.    (102),    dentist. 

West  Chester,  Pa.,  July  26. 
Green,  J.  M.  (69),  educator,  Passaic, 

N.  J.,  Nov.  1. 
Greeaawalt,  Elmer  E.   (57),  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration  for  Port 

of  Philadelphia,  March  8. 
Greene,  Edw.  P.  (78),  fire  ins.  man 

and    Civil    War    vet,    Brooklyn, 

Jan.  18. 
Grlffes,    C.    T.    (1884),    composer, 

Elmira,  N.  Y.,  April  8. 
Griffin,    Miss    Dorcas    (117),    Big 

Laurel,   N.  C,  Aug.  5. 
Grinnell,    H.    W.     (84),     Admiral, 

St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  Sept.  2. 
Guesfeldt,     Prof.     Paul,     explorer 

Berlin,  Jan.  IS. 
Gulnoy,  Louise  J.,  poet,  of  Boston, 

at  London,  Eng.,  Nov.  2. 
Gunther,  C.  F.,  mfr.  and  art  col 

lector,  Chicago,  Feb.   10. 
Gutelius,  Wm.  H.  (60),  editor  and 

publlslier,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  10. 
Haig,   Mrs.   G.   O.,   nee  Charlotte 

Astor,  at  Paris,  July  30. 
Hall,  Ernest  (1844),  jurist,  Bronx, 

N.  Y.,  June  13. 
Hall,    Henry    (1845),    author    and 

newspaper   man,   Bronxville,    N 

Y.,  Feb.  6. 
Hall,  Josephine,  singer,  Apponaug, 

N.  J.,  Dec.  5. 
Hall,  Pauline  (59),  musical  comedy 

actress,    Yonkers,    N.    Y.,    Dec. 

29,  1919. 


Gotf.  Judge  Natlian.  (78),  ex-U.  S.'Hallam,  Alfred  (60),  music  director, 


Senator,     Clarksburg,     W.    Va 
April  23. 

Goldlc,  George  (78),  athletic  in- 
structor, Princeton,  N.  J.,  Feb. 
23. 

Goldschmldt,  Henriette,  champion  ^ 
of     emancipation      of     women,  f 


Boston,  Jan.  1. 
Hallen,    Fred    (60),   actor,   N.   Y., 

Feb.  28. 
Hamersley,      W.      (1838),     Judge, 

Hartford,    Conn.,    Sept.    17. 
Hamlett,  Mrs.  Kittle  (110),  oldest 

woman    in    Union    Co.,    Green 


Berlin,  Germany,  Feb.  16.  t    .Lane,    N.   J.,    Anril   29. 

Gompers,  Mrs.  Samuel  (69),  Wash-  Hanan,    J.    H.     (71),    shoe    mfr. 


Ington,  D.  C,  May  6. 

Goodrich,  Mrs.  Alice  (38),  sculp- 
tress, Brooklyn,  Sept.  30. 

Goodrich,  Edw.  E.  (74),  Noah 
Webst«r  descendant,  San  Fran- 
cisco, April  22. 

Gopsill,  J.  G.  (1853),  ex-postmaster, 
Jersey  City,  N    J.,  March  28. 

Gordon,  C.  (1835),  author,  Man- 
hattan, Nov.  26. 

Gordon,  Sam.  (75),  Gov. 's  messen- 
ger, Trenton,  N.  J.,  July  11. 

Gorgafl,  Major  Gon.  W.  C.  (1854), 
surgeon.  Mobile,  Julv  4. 

Gouley,  Dr.  J.  W.  S.  (88),  surgeon, 
Brooklyn,  April  26. 

Grabfelder,  Sam'l  (1844),  distiller 
and  philanthropist,  Atlantic  Citv, 
N.  J.,  April  17. 

Grace,  M.  P.  (78),  brother  of  ex- 
Mavor  of  N.  Y.,  London,  Eng  , 
Sept.  20. 

Grady,  M.  F.  (49),  K.  C.  Fin.  Sec, 
Biooklyu,  Jan.  31 


Manhattan,  Aug.  25 
Hanan,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  society  woman 

of  N.   Y.,   Newport  and  Narra- 

gansett  Pier,  Jan.  11. 
Hanbury,    Capt.    H.    A.    (83),   sea 

Captain,  Brooklyn,  July  2. 
Hanley,  Rev.  J.  M.  (33),  chaplain 

of     "old     69th,"     Akron,     Ohio, 

May  25. 
Hanly,     J.     F.     (1863),     ex-Gov., 

Indianapolis,  Aug.  1. 
Harding,  Dr.  Eva,  suff.  and  proh 

leader,   Topeka,   Kan.,    July   27 
Hargrove,     Alfred     Nelson     (44) 

society       leader,       Philadelphia 

March  27. 
Harlow,     Richard     (1872),    actor 

N.  Y.,  Feb.  18. 
Harris,    Rear    Admiral    H.    T.    B. 

(1845),  Southampton,  Eng.,  July 

13. 
Harris,  Col.  H.  L.  (74),  Commander 


Harrison,    Mrs.    O.    (77),    writer, 

Washington.  D.  C,  Nov.  21. 
Hart,  Dean  H.  M.  (82),  writer  and 

educator,  Denver,  March  24. 
Hartzler,  Rev.  H.  B.  (80),  Bishop. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Sept.  3. 
Harvey,     L.    M.     (62),    Sup.    Ct. 

Justice,    Indianapolis,    June    25. 
Hasbrook,  Col.  C,  E.  (73),  editor, 

Richmond  Va.,  Aug.  18. 
Haslett,   Sam'l  E.   (84),   Brooklyn 

recluse,  Jan.  IG. 
Hasslocher,  J.   B.   (1851),  brewer. 

N.  Y.,  Jan.  21. 
Hauser,  Julius  (65),  ex-State  Treas- 
urer, SayvlUe,  L.  I.,  March  26. 
Haviland,    Theo.,    china   Importer, 

Limoges,  France,  Dec.  26,  1919. 
Hawkins,  Gen.  R.  C.  (89),  Zouave 

commander,  Manhattan,  Oct.  25. 
Hayden,  C.  H.  (83),  oilman,  Col- 
umbus,  Ohio,   Aug.   23. 
Haynes,  E.  J.   (53),  Pres.  Newark 

Fire  Ins.  Co.,  East  Orange.  N.  J.. 

Dec  30,  1919. 
Heede,  C.  J.  (68),  founder  of  Brook- 
lyn Aquarium  Soc,  Aug.  21. 
Heckert,    Rev.    Chas.    G.    (1863). 

ex-Pres.      Wittenberg      College. 

Springfield,  Ohio,  Dse.  7. 
Helmcken,    jf.    S.     (97),    pioneer, 

Vancouver  Island.  B.  C.,  Sept.  2. 
Hemstreet,  Col.  W.  (86),  court  sten. 

35  years,  Brooklyn,  Oct.  15. 
Hendricks,    Francis    (86),   ex-State 

Senator,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  June  9. 
Hennessy,    John    A.    (67),    actor. 

Manhattan,  May  15. 
Hennessy,  J.  J.  (61),  ex-deputy  city 

paymaster,    Brooldyn,   June   30. 
Hennessy,    R.    M.    (55),    turfman. 

Chicago,  March  10. 
Henry,  Sir  Chas.  S.  (1860),  M.  P. 

London,  Dec.  27,  1919. 
Henry,  Col.  Hiram  F.,  "Hi"  (75), 

minstrel,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  30. 
Henry,  Hugh  (1838),  Probate  Judge, 

Chester,  Vt.,  Feb.  3. 
Herrcshoff,  Fred.  (31),  golfer,  N.  Y., 

March  23. 
Hewitt,  Prof.  J.  H.  (1835),  Williams- 
town,  Mass.,  Oct.  6. 
Hicks,  Rev.  Wm.  C.  (55),  Provincial 

Sec.  P.  E.  Church,  Washington, 

April  18. 
Highlands,  John   A.,   "Jack"    (51), 

pitcher  and  athlete,  Fall  River. 

Mass.,  April  15. 
Hill,  Geo.  F.  (82),  banker,  Hartford. 

Conn.,  Feb.  20. 
Hills,  Mrs.  Daisy  K.,  author  and 

editor,  Bronx,   N.   Y.,  April  22. 
Hinckley,    Dr.    L.    S.    (65),    Supt. 

Essex'  Co.   Hospital   for  Insane, 

Newark,  N.  J.,  Feb.  22. 
Hlnton,    Howard    (86),    editor    ol 

Home  Journal.  N.  Y.,  March  31. 
Hitchcock,     Judge     Loranus     E., 

Cambridge,  Mit-ss.,  March  15. 
Hitchcock,       Mrs.       Roswell      D., 

traveller,    writer    and    lecturer, 

N.  Y.,  April  6. 
Hodson,   Frank    (53),   Chief   Clerls 

Amer.  Embassy,  London,  Dec  8. 
Hohenzollern,      Joachim       (1890), 

youngest    son    of    William    H., 

Potsdam,  Prussia,   July   17. 
Hollyer,  Sam'l  (94),  line  engraver, 

N.   Y.,   Dec.   29,    1919. 
Holly,  Fred.  A.  (92),  lawyer,  N.  Y., 

March  9. 
Holmes,  E.  T.  (71),  Pres.  of  Electric 

Co.,  N.  Y..  Feb.   11. 
Holmes,    Jno.    R.    (63),    Director 

Public  Safety,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

Jan.  5. 
Holt,    Jas.    S.     (82),    Adirondack 

pioneer,   Saranac   Lake,   N.   Y., 


March  9. 
.V...O,  ^v^..  jLi.  i^.  wiy,  v^"""uii,uuci  Hooker,  Hon.  Warren  B.  (1856), 
at  Fort  Hancock  in  World  War,  ex -Justice  Supreme  Court,  But- 
N.  Y.,  March  8.  I    lalo,  March  5. 
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Hooton,    Brig.    Gen.    Mott    482). 

Civil  War  vet.,  Gardiner,   Me.. 

May  30. 
Horan,  J.  J.  (60),  court  clerk,  N.  Y. 

Feb,  29. 
Houghton,  Mrs.  L.  S.  (82),  author. 

Huntington,  L.  I.,  Aug.  22. 
Houston,  Col.  Wm.  R.  (79),  son  ot 

Sam     Houston,     President     and 

Governor  ol  Texiis,  Hugo,  Okla, 

March  10. 
Howard,  A.  P.,  ex-Mayor  of  Salem, 

Mass.,  West  Haven,  Conn.,  Jan. 

12. 
Howard,     Mrs.     Mary     A.     (99), 

Middlelown,  N.  Y.,  April  20. 
Howard,   Sophia   (89),    founder   of 

Howard  School  for  Girls,  Spring- 

fieUi,  Mass.,  May  12. 
Howard,  T.  B.  (66),  Reai-  Admiral, 

Annapolis,  Md.»Nov.  9. 
Howell,  E.   F.    (65),   originator  of 

Land   Bank   of  State  of  N.   Y., 

Brooklyn,  Jan.  6. 
Howells,    W.    Dean    (83),    author, 

Manhattan,  May  11. 
Hoyt,  Dr.  A.  H.,  Inventor,  Concord, 

N.  H.,  Oct.  21. 
Hoyt,  H.  M.,  artist,  Manhattan 

Aug    25 
Hubbard,  G.  W.  (75),  forujer  Chi- 
cago Chief  of  Police,  St.  Peters- 
burg,  Fla.,   Feb.   17. 
Hughes.  Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.  (92),  educa- 
tor, Bellefonte,  P:i.,  Feb.  8. 
Hughes,    Kate   C.    (66),   Pros.   St. 

Gabriel's     Academy     Alumnae, 

N.  Y.  City,  April  11. 
Hughes,  Dr.  Laura  A.  C,  "Angel  of 

Montauk,"  Boston,  July  30. 
Hughes,  Matthew  S.   (57),  Bishop, 

Portland,  Ore.,  April  4. 
Hull,     Miss    Fanny     (81),    oldest 

librarian    in    Brooklyn,    N.   Y., 

May  9. 
Hume,  Mrs.  J.  C,  Vice  Pres.-Gen. 

D.  A.  K.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Nov. 

15. 
Hun,  Marcus  T.   (74),  lawyer  and 

banker,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  28. 
Huntington,  Mrs.  A.  F.  (76),  grand- 
mother of   Mrs.  Vincent  Astor, 

Dec.  23,  1919. 
Hurley,   J.   A.    (52),   clown,   Man- 
hattan, July  5. 
Hurry,    Col.    Gilford     (1853),    35 

years  in  National  Guard.  N.  Y., 

Jan.  19. 
Hutchins,  Admiral  C.  T„  at  Pekin; 

Washington,  D.  C,  Aug.  9. 
Hutchinson,  J.  W.  (77),  Civil  War 

vet.,  witness  to  Lincoln  assass., 

Hempstead,  L.  I.,  Sept.  21. 
Hyatt,  J.  W.  (82),  inventor  of  roller 

bearing  and  celluloid.  Short  Hills 

N.  J.,  May  10. 
Hyslop,    Dr.   J.    H.    (66),   founder 

Soc.     for     Psychical     Research 

Montclair,  N.  J.,  June  17. 
Illica,  Luigi,  grand  opera  librettist 

Rome,  Italy,  Dec.  18,  1919. 
nilngworth,  John  (85),  steel  man 

Newark,  N.  J.,   May  30.  1 

Infroit,  Dr.  Chas.,  X-ray  specialist, 

Paris,  Nov.  28. 
Isaacson,    N.    (112),    Washington, 

D.  C,  July  7. 
Izzet  Pasha.  Gov.  Gen.  of  Smyrna, 

Jan.  6. 
Jackson,  Sir  John  (1851),  civil  eng., 

London,  Eng.,  Dec.  15,  1919. 
Jacobson,  Dr.  Albert  D.  (70),  editor 

and  publisher,  Baltimore,  May  2. 
Jaques,  E.  (58),  sportsman,  Lenox, 

Mass.,  July  14. 
Jay,  Aug.  (69), 'Sec.  Amer.  Legation, 

Paris.    1885-1893,    N.   Y.,   Dec. 

26,  1919. 
Jayne,  H.  L.  (63),  lawyer  and  re- 
former, Philadelphia,  May  10. 
Jaynes,  A.  B.,  Ai-lz.  Nat.  Rep.  Com., 

Tucson,  Nov.  7. 


Jennings,    F.    B.     (1853),    lawyer, 

tf  anhattau,  May  26. 
Jennings,     VV.    S.     (57),     ex-Gov., 

St.   Augustine,   Fla.,   Feb.   27. 
Jewell,  Major  H.  S.  (75),  flour  man, 

Flatbush,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  1. 
Joachim,   Prince    (1890),   youngest 
son      of      ex-Kaiser,      Potsdam, 

July  17. 
Jocelyn,   Gen.   Stephen  P.    (1843). 
served  in  Civil  and  Indian  ^^'a^s, 

Burlington,  Vt.,  March  8. 
Johnson,  Miss  Alice  (78),  teacher, 

Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  22. 
Johnson,  Chas.  (40),  walker,  N.  Y., 

March  22. 
Johnston,  H.  M.  (88),  art  collector, 

Hackettstown,    N.   J.,   Nov.    10. 
Johnston,    R.    M.    (52),    historian 

A.    E.    F.,    Cambridge,    Mass., 

Jan.  28. 
Johnston,  Wm.  H.   (1829),  retlre<l 

builder  and   Civil  War  veteran 

Leonia,  N.  J.,  Feb.  18. 
Jolly,     Tom      (71),     sport.     Long 

Branch,  N.  J.,  May  24. 
Jones,  D.  S.  (78),  old  L.  I.  family 

Flushing,  Aug.  19. 
Jones,     E.     D.     (1856),    financial 

statistician,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  10. 
Jones.    Major    Evan    R.,    editor 

author,   London,  Eng.,  Jen.   16. 
Jones,  Jas.  H.  (95),  miller,  Plain- 

field,  N.  J.,  March  26. 
Jones,   Dr.   W.   S.    (62),   educator 

Camden,  N.  J.,  June  8. 
Jones,  Wm.  (100),  Civil  War  vet., 

Elizabeth,   N.   J.,   Nov.   28. 
Joost,  Martin  (78),  banker,  Brook- 
lyn, Feb.  25. 
Kain,  J.  (87),  old  New  York  family, 

Manhattan,  Oct.  12. 
Karageorgevich,  Prince  Alexander 

former     pretender     to     Serbian 

throne,   Paris,    France,    Feb.  16 
Kavanagh,     Commander     A.     G. 

Philadelphia,  Feb.  23. 
Kayser,  Julius  (82),  silk  mfr.,  N.  Y. 

March  9. 
Kehrhahan,  O.  G.  H.  E.   (75),  ex- 
Peruvian  Consul,  New  Rochelle 

N.  Y.,  June  27. 
Keigwln,    Rev.    Dr.    A.    N.    (80), 

Adj.  Gen.  in  Civil  War,  N.  Y., 

March  11. 
Kelley,    Austin    P.     (55),    broker, 

Manhattan,  April  27. 
Kellogg,   B.    (86),  former  Dean  of 

Brooklyn  Poly.  Inst.,  Montclair, 

N.  J.,   Jan.  9. 
Kellogg,  D.  F.  (55),  editor,  Man- 
hattan, Oct.  28. 
Kelly,  Peter  (73),  blind  from  age  of 

28,  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor,  May  4. 
Kelsey,  Henry  C.  (82),  Sec.  of  State 

27  years,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  May  14 
Kempf,  Rear  Admiral  Louis  (1841), 

Santa  Barbara,  July  29. 
Kergarion,    Count    AUaim    de,    at 

Fontalnebleu,   France,    May   29. 
Kerr,  Walter  (68),  Pres.  N.  Y.  Life 

Ins.   Co.,   Manhattan,   April   24. 
Kcssler,  David  (60),  Yiddish  actor, 

Manhattan,  May  14. 
Kessler,  G.  A.,  wine  agent,  Paris 

France,  Sept.  13. 
Ketchum,  Archie  (27),  Alderman, 

Brooklyn,  April  19. 
Kettles,    W.    E.    (72),    Civil    War 

telegrapher,  Boston,  Aug.  29. 
Key,  J.  F.  (92),  granlteon  of  author 

of  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner," 

Baltimore,  Aug.  2. 
Key,  John  Ross  (87),  grandson  of 

Francis    Scott    Key,    BaKlmore, 

March  24. 
Key,    Joseph    S.    (1829),    Bishop, 

Sherman,  Tex.,  April  6. 
Klersted,    R.    (1846),    Fire.  Dent. 

Chief,  Newark,  N.  J.,  June  16. 
Kimball,  B.  A.  (86),  R.  R.  Pres., 

Concord,  N.  H..  July  20. 


Kimball,   F.   H.    (1845),   architect, 

N.    Y.,    Dec.    25,    1919. 
Kincald,     Admiral     T.     W.     (66), 

Annapolis,  Md.,  Aug.   11. 
King,  C.  W.  (71),  J.  P.  Morgan's 

private    sec,    Plainfleld,    N.    J., 

Sept.  1. 
King,    H.    R.,    Pres.    Wells    Fargo 

Nevada  Nat'l  B'k,  Dec.  19,  1919. 
King,    Wm.    R.     (67),    Vice    Pres. 

Standard  Oil,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  30, 1919. 
Kip,   H.  S.    (44),   N.   Y.,  at  Palm 

Beach,  Feb.  19. 
Klein,  Emanuel  M.  (53),  theatrical 

man,  Manhattan,  May  31. 
Knorr,  Admiral  Eduard  von,  former 

Commander-in-Chief  of  German 

fleet,  Berlin,  Feb.  18. 
Knudscn,  Ivan.,  engineer,  Copen- 
hagen, March  27. 
Koenig,    Salomon    (91),    Brooklyn, 

May  31. 
Koerner,  Gen.  Bernhard  E.  (1846), 

reorganizer     of     Chilian     Army, 

Berlin,  March  26. 
Kolchak,    Admiral    (1874),    former 

head     of     all     Russian     Gov't, 

Irkutsk,  Feb.  7. 
Kouwenhoven,     Garret     S.     (80), 

early  settler  In  Flatlands,  Brook- 
lyn, Jan.  24. 
Krepps,  V.  A.  (77),  telegrapher  In 

Civil  War,  Arraonk,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  8. 
Kronold,     Selma     (1866),     singer, 

Manhattan,  Oct.  9. 
Kuhr,    Wm.    F.    (80).    merchant, 

Brooklyn,  March  19. 
Kunkel,    Judge   Geo.,    Harrlsburg, 

Pa.,  June  8. 
Kuyper,    Abraham     (83),    former 

Dutch  Prem.,  The  Hague,  Nov.  8. 
Ladd,  F.  C,  Capt.  in  Marine  Corps 

at  N.  Y.,  in  Switzerland,  Sept.  4. 
Laedlein,    J.    F.     (76),    ex-Mayor, 

Williamsport,  Pa.,  Feb.  27. 
Lally,    Thos.     (75),    ex-fire    chief, 

Brooklyn,  Oct.  14. 
Lammasch,  H.  (67),  ex-Premier  of 

Austria,  Salzburg,  Jan.  7. 
Lampe,   Rev.   J.  J.    (83),  Prof,  of 

Theology,  Omaha,  Neb.,  April  21. 
Landry,    A.    C.    P.    R.    (74),    ex- 
Speaker  Quebec  Assembly,  Dec. 

20,  1919. 
Lane,   Rev.  J.  G.    (80),   New  Ro- 
chelle, N.  Y.,  Oct.  28. 
Lane,    J.    J.     (57),    R.    R.    man. 

Summit,  N.  J..  July  6. 
Langan,  James   (84),  Dem.   politi- 
cian,   Brooklyn,    Dec.    29,    1919. 
Lapp,  Jack   (35),  baseball  catcher, 

Philadelphia,  Feb.  6. 
Lascelles,  Sir  F.  C.  (1841),  diplomat, 

London,  Eng.,  Jan.  2. 
Lauchheimer,    Brig.    Gen.    C.    H. 

(1859),  Washington,  D.  C,  Jan. 

15. 
Lauriat,   C.   E.    (1842),    publisher, 

Boston,  Feb.  12. 
Law,    Major    Gen.    E.    M.     (84), 

ranking  surviving  Coufed.  ofiicer, 

Bartow,  Fla.,  Oct.  31. 
Lazcano,     F.,     Pres.     of     Chilian 

Senate,  Santls.go,  Chili,  Aug.  30 
Leavitt,  Rev.  Edw.  I.  (79),  Prof,  of 

Colonial     History,     Georgetown 

U..  Jan.  26. 
Le  Barron,  Mrs.  L.  B.  (104),  High- 
land, N.  Y.,  Aug.  17. 
Lee,  Mrs.  F.  G.  (S3),  daughter  of 

Lispenard   Stewart,    Manhattan, 

Sept.  27. 
Lee,  Dr.  .John  A.  (1872),  Pres.  Kings 

Co.   Medical  Society,   Brooklyn, 

April  4. 
Lefferts,  W.  H.  (73),  merchant,  son 

of  Col.  Marshall  L.,  N.  Y.,  Dec. 

18,  1919. 
Leman,  Gen.  G.  G.  (69),  Mayor  of 

Liege,  Belgium.  Oct.  17. 
Lemcke,  H.  D.  (87),  grocer,  Man- 
hattan, July  26. 
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■  jsloL.'i,  Wi^.,  actor  and  tlr.i- 
Wright,   London,   Eng.,   Oct.    16. 

J.eucht,  Dr.  Joseph  (80),  Rabbi 
emeritus,  Newarlt,  N.  J.,  March  7. 

Lewis,  J.  A.  (73),  "Elijah  Second," 
Zion  City,  111.,  July  7. 

Libby,  Mrs.  S.  B.  (102),  centena- 
rian, N.  Y.,  March  9. 

Lima,  Dr.  Weuceslan  de,  ex- 
Premier  Portugal,  Lisbon,  Jan.  29. 

Lippincott,  W.  H.  (1849).  artist, 
N.    Y.,    March    16. 

Liston,  Mrs.  Millie,  actress,  N.  Y., 
Feb.  20. 

Livingston,  Miss  Julia  (81),  de- 
scendant of  signer  of  Declaration 
01  Independence,  N.  Y.,  March 
11. 

Lobeck,  Chas.  O.  (1852),  ex-Con- 
gressman, Omaha,  Neb.,  Jan.  30. 

Lockitt,  Clement  (77),  grocer, 
Brooklyn,  Feb.  2. 

i.ockwood,  Capt.  N,  (74),  lifesaver, 
Monmouth  Beach,  N.  J.,  Aug.  17. 

Lockyer,  Sir  N.  (1836),  scientist, 
Sidmouth,  Eng.,  Aug.  16. 

l.ogan.  Dr.  O.  T.,  medical  mission- 
ary, China,  "Jan.  22. 

I.ondesborough,  Earl  of  (1892), 
Lincoln,  Eng.,  Sept.  13. 

Loomis,  Rev.  H.  (1839),  missionary 
at  Tokio,  Aug.  28. 

Lowell,  Mrs.  Josephine  C.  (74), 
philanthropist,  Jan.  17. 

r.udlam,  H.  (62),  actor,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  Dec.  22,  1919. 

Luhn,  Major  G.  L.  (89),  Spokane, 
Wash.,  Feb.  16. 

Luther,  J.  A,  (94),  sea  Captain,  New 
London,  Conn.,  Sept.  .5. 

Lydecker,  Col.  CUas.  E.  (1851), 
Prra.  Nat.  Security  League, 
Manhattan,  May  6. 

Lyman,  B.  S.  (84),  geologist, 
Cheltenham,   Pa.,   Aug.   30. 

i.ynn,  Wauhope  (1856),  Justice, 
Manhattan,  Aug.  17. 

Lyon,  Edmund,  humanitarian, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  April  24. 

Lyons.  M.  J.  (89),  yacht  skipper, 
Bronx,  N.  Y.,  July  21. 

McAleenan,  Arthur,  Jr.  (28),  cham- 
pion swimmer,  Manhattan,  May 
15. 

McCarthy,  Mrs.  Sallie  S.,  short 
story  writer,  Brooklyn.  Feb.  4. 

McChesney.  W.  S.,  Jr.  (65),  Pres 
Railway  Terminal  Ass'n,  St. 
Louis,  Jan.  28. 

McClaughey,    Major   R.    W.    (81), 

•    criminologist,    Chicago,    Nov.    9. 

McCIoud,  A.  (96),  Civil  and  Span- 
ish War  veteran,  Kearny,  N.  J., 
Aug.  17. 

McCullough,  Chas.  H.,  Jr..  Pres. 
Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  April  3. 

McDougall,  Dr.  D.  (54),  "soul 
weigher,"  Haverhill,  Mass.,  Oct. 
15. 

.McElhatten,  Ann  (102),  Manhat- 
tan, Sept.  27. 

McGraw,  John  T.  (1856),  Dem 
Nat.  Committeeman,  Grafton 
W.  Va.,  April  29. 

McGurriu,  Wm.  (67),  "Billy,  the 
Watchman,"  New  York,  Dec 
24,  1919. 

McKenna,  T.  (81),  hotel  man.  Long 
Branch,  N.  J.,  July  23. 

McKlbbin,  Gen.  G.  H.  (85),  mem- 
ber of  first  graduating  class  C 
.  C.  N.  Y.,  Civil  War  veteran.  New 
York,  Jan.  5. 

McLean,  James  (75),  Vice  Pres 
Phelps-Dodge  Corporation,  New 
"York    J3.li    7 

McLean,  S.  W.'  (60),  banker,  Mt 
Kisco,  New  York,  Feb.  2. 

:McLeod,  Sir  E.  (80),  ex-C.  J.  Sup 
Ct.  of  New  BrunawlclJ,  St.  John 
N.  B.,  June  11. 


McMi.Uon,  T.  ("2),  Secre^A-y  N.  J. 
Bridge  and  Tunnel  Com.,  Past- 
sale,  N.  J.,  Aug.  31.  » 

McMannus,  C.  G.  (80).  Ellsworth 
Zouave  veteran,  Brooklyn,  June 
16. 

McXally,  J.  C.  (55),  Amer.  Consul 
at  Zuricli,  Pittsburgh,  Aug.  5. 

McWilliams,  Mrs.  H.  F.  M.  (81),  a 
founder  of  Brooklyn  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
Brooklyn,  Sept.  7. 

MacDonald,  Alex.,  Mgr.  N.  Y. 
Athletic  Club,  Manhattan,  May 
27. 

-MacDonald,  Baroness  of  Carns- 
cliffe,  widow  of  late  Canadian 
Premier,  Sir  J.  A.  MacDonald,  at 
London,  Sept.  5.. 

MacKenzie,  Dr.  K.  A.  J.  (62),  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon,  Portland 
March  15. 

.VlacLaurin,  Dr.  R.  C  (1870),  Col- 
lege President,  Boston.   Mass. 

.MacLean,  Sir  Harry  (1848),  British 
service  in  Morocco,  Tangier,  Feb. 
4. 

MacSwiney,  Terence  (40),  Irish 
hunger  striker,  Cork,  Oct.  25. 

.Magee,  T.  (96),  oldest  U.  S.  Mason, 
Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  Aug.  16 

Magoon,  C.  E.  (59),  diplomat,  Lin- 
coln, Neb.,  Jan.  14. 

Magri,  Count  Primo  (71),  dwarf, 
Mrs.  Tom  Thumb's  2d  husband, 
Mlddleboro.  Mass.,  Oct.  31. 

Maher,  E.  W.  (72),  ex-Mayor  of 
Albany,  Manhattan,  Sept.  13. 

Maloue,  Judge  J.  T.  (1865),  New 
York  City,  Dec.  1. 

Mandell,  Sam'l  P.  (1833),  Pres, 
Boston  Transcript  Co.,  Feb.  14. 

Mann,  Col.  W.  D.  (80),  editor  Town 
Topics  and  last  Custer  survivor, 
Morrlstown,  N.  J.,  May  17. 

Marion,  Mrs.  Z.,  "Nera  Rosa"  (80>, 
actress,    Manhattan,   July    17. 

Markoe,  Dr.  J.  W.  (1862),  surgeon, 
Manhattan,  April  18. 

Marqueste,  Laurent  Honore  (1848), 
sculptor,  Paris,  France,  April  6. 

Marsh,  G.  H.  (1833),  capitalist.  Van 
Wert,  O..  Aug.  13. 

Marshall,  Brig.  Gen.  (1846),  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  July  2. 

Martin,  Mrs.  C.  S.,  widow  of  Brad- 
ley M.  of  New  York,  in  England, 
Oct.  24. 

Martin,  David  (74),  Phil.  Rep. 
"boss,"  Holmesburg,  Pa.,  May 
31. 

Martin,  J.  E.  (85),  dancing  master 
Chicago,  Nov.  19. 

Mather,  Amasa  S.  (34),  big  game 
hunter,  friend  of  Roosevelt 
Cleveland,  O..  Feb.  9. 

Mathers,  Helen  (1853),  novelist 
London,   England,   March    15. 

Mathers,  Sir  Chas.  (1850),  Pub. 
Prosecutor,  London,  Eng.,  June 
6. 

Matthews,  G.  D.  (79),  founder  of 
dept.  store,  Brooklyn,  June  17. 

Maujer,  Miss  M.  A.  (86),  old  B'klyn 
family,  B'klyn,  Oct.  25. 

Maxay,  Sgt.  W.  P.  (46),  police, 
Brooklyn,  Nov.  20. 

Maxwell,  Dr.  Wm.  H.  (68),  edu- 
cator. Flushing,  L.  I.,  May  3. 

Mead,  John  W.  (78),  ex-Governor, 
first  Mayor  of  Rutland,  Vt.,  Jan 
12. 

Meagher,  Rev.  Father  Jas.  L 
(1849),  linguist  and  translator 
foimder  and  Pres.  Christian  Press 
Ass'n,  L.  I.  City,  N.  Y.,  May  8. 

Meagher,  Capt.  T.  F.  (56),  police 
hero,  Chicago,  Sept.  22. 

Melick,  E.  (71),  artist,  Plalnfleld, 
N.  J.,  July  6. 

Meltzer,  Dr.  S.  J.  (1851),  Man 
hattan,  Nov.  7. 


Mcno-.doz,  Car'!!;'!  riuisasri:-'.  (6R), 
Archbishop  of  Toronto,  Primate 
of  Spain,  Madrid,  Sept.  2. 

Mentley,  Mrs.  Henrietta  L  ,  con- 
tralto, Mi*lletown,  N.  Y.,  May 
7. 

Merson,  O.  (74),  artist,  Paris, 
France,  Nov.  14. 

Metcalf,  Dr.  L.  S.  (83),  editor,  Los 
Angeles,   Cal.,   Jan.   15. 

Mickle,  Gen.  Wm.  K.  (74),  Adj. 
Gen.  United  Confed.  Vets.,  Mo- 
bile, Ala.,  Feb.  IS. 

Miller,  Andrew  (1857),  t\irfraan, 
publisher.  New  York,  Dec.  31, 
1919. 

Miller,  Dr.  G.  L.  (1831),  founder  of 
Omaha  Herald,  Omaha,  Aug.  28. 

Milliken,  Seth  M.  (84),  cotton  mfr.. 
New  York,  March  5. 

Mills,  Mrs.  Ogdcn  (65),  Paris, 
Prance,  Oct.  13. 

Mills,  S.  A.  (69),  contractor,  Green- 
wich, Conn.,  Jul3'  1. 

Miudil,  P.  K.  (46),  editor,  Man- 
hattan, Oct.  22. 

Miranda,  Admiral  Angel,  former 
Minister  of  Marine,  Madrid, 
Spain,  April  28. 

Mofhtt,  Harry  M.  (47),  Chief  U.  S. 
Secret  Service  in  San  Francisco. 
March  4.  , 

Montford,  E.  R.  (72),  ex-post- 
master,   Cincinnati,    July    29. 

Moore.  Lucy,  heaviest  woman  In 
world,  at  Bristol,  England,  Oct. 
16. 

Mordecai,  Brig.  Gen.  Alfred  (1840), 
Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  20. 

Moreira,  Delfin,  Vice  Pres.  Brazil, 
Buenos  Aires,  July  1. 

Morny,  Duke  de  (61),  Paris,  July 
15. 

Morris,  G.  B.  (86),  horseman, 
Washington.  D.  C,  Aug.  13. 

Morris,  Richard  (64),  horseman, 
Long  Branch.  N.  J.,  Feb.  25. 

Morris,  Thos.  (126),  oldest  man  in 
world.  Grand  Island,  Neb.,  April 
30. 

Morrison,  Dr.  Geo.  (1862),  Peking 
correspondent  of  London  Times, 
London,  England.   May  30. 

Morton,  Levi  P.  (96),  Rhinebeck, 
N.  Y.,  May  16. 

Morton,  Dr.  Wm.  (76),  New  York, 
Feb.  29. 

Moses,  Prof.  A.  J.  (1859),  metallur- 
gist. New  York,  Feb.  27. 

Moss,  Frank  (60),  lawyer,  Man- 
hattan, June  5. 

Mott,  "Ed"  H.  (75),  animal  story 
writer,  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  April  7. 

Mott,  G.  S.  (75),  duplex  telegraph 
inventor.  Whita  Plains,  N.  Y., 
Dec.  4. 

Moule,  Rt.  Rev.  G.  C.  (1841), 
Bishop  of  Durham,  Auckland, 
England,  May  8. 

Mowrey,  H.,  Sr.  (98),  last  of  Mor- 
mon battalion,  Mex.  War,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utali. 

Mosler,  Henry  (79),  artist,  Man- 
hattan, April  21. 

Mudge,  H.  W.  (64),  R.  R.  president, 
Denver,  Jan.  26. 

Muldoon,  W.  H.  (72),  newspaper 
man,  Brooklyn,  July  2. 

Murphy,  D.  T.  (1862),  merchant, 
philanthropist,  San  Francisco, 
Dec.  15    1919. 

Murpliy,  'Franklin  (74),  former 
Governor,  Newark.  N.  J.,  Feb.  24. 

Murphy,  Jas.  A.  (75),  horseman. 
New  York,  Jan.  18. 

Murray,  Father  u.  E.  (1865),  rector 
of  "Actors"  Guild,"  Manhattan, 
Aug.  7. 

Musgrave,  Lady  J.  L.  (87), -daugh- 
ter of  David  Dudley  Field,  East 
Wlnsted,  England,  Aug.  26. 
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Pixley,  Frank   (1867),  playwright, 
Sau  Diego,  Cal.,  Dec.  31,  1919. 


Myerg,  D.  (99),  East  Orange,  N.  J., 
June  21. 

Myers,  Jacob,  H.  (79),  inventor, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  April  2. 

Nail,  L.,  ex-Minister  of  Justice. 
Paris,  Oct.  25. 

Namm,  A.  I.  (65),  merchant, 
BroolJlyn,  Oct.  26. 

Napier,  Vice  Admiral  Sir  T.  D.  W. 
(53),  Hamilton,  Bermuda,  July 
30. 

Nasmith,  G.  (38),  sociologist,  Ith- 
aca, N.  y.,  at  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, Sept.  20. 

Newbold,  A.  E.  (60),  banker,  Phila- 
delphia, June  10. 

Newell,  E.  A.  (67),  ex-Mayor,  Og- 
densburg,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  20. 

Nibtack,  Wm.  C.  (65),  banker 
Chicago,  May  6. 

Nichols,  Brayton  L.,  editor  and 
author,  BulTalo,  N.  Y.,  Feb    12. 

Nichols,  Chas.  W.,  Congressman, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  April  25. 

Nlelson,  Mrs.  Cora  (73),  actress, 
Findlay,  O.,  April  29. 

Norcross,  O.  W.  (81),  building  con- 
tractor, Worcester,  Mass.,  Feb. 
27. 

Norris,  Homer  (1860),  organist, 
Lakcwood,  N.  J.,  Aug.  14. 

Norris,  T.  L.  (72),  lawyer  and  news- 
paper man,  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
Dec.  4. 

Northrup,  Mrs.  Amanda  Ward  (89) 
Daughter  of  Amer.  Revolution 
Saratoga,  N.  Y  ,  April  29. 

Northrup,  Capt.  Arnold  A.  (92) 
sea  captain.  South  Kingston,  R 
I.,  April  9. 

Norton,  E.  J.  (66),  fire  chief,  Brook- 
lyn, Aug.  1, 

Norton,  F.  P.  (75),  baseball  player, 
Greenwich,  Ct.,  Aug.  2. 

Norton,  G.  W.  (65),  editor,  Port- 
land, Me.,  Oct.  22. 

Nye,  Mrs.  Eliza  L.  (92);  mother  of 
"Bill  Nye,"  Moorhead,  Minn., 
April  19. 

Oalces,  F.  J.  (80),  mfr.,  veteran  of 
Civil  War,  New  York,  Dec.  21, 
1919. 

D'Donnell,  R.  L.  (60),  Pa.  R.  R 
man,  Manhattan,  Sept.  28. 

O'Donovan,  W.  R.  (1844),  sculptor, 
Manhattan,  April  20. 

Ohl,  J.  K.  (67),  editor,  Manhattan, 
June  27. 

Olcott,  Dudley  (81),  banker,  phil- 
anthropist, Albany,  Dec.  28 
1919. 

Olena,  Theophilus  (88),  banker, 
Brooklyn,  Sept.  21. 

Olive,  T.  S.  (85),  V.  Pros.  Nat.  Bis- 
cuit Co.,  Manhattan,  June  11. 

Olmstead,  John  C.  (1852),  land- 
scape architect,  Brookllne,  Mass., 
Feb.  24. 

O'Neill,  J.  (1849),  actor,  New  Lon- 
don, Ct.,  Aug.  10. 

O'Reilly,  Miles  (1843).  ex-Police 
Captain,   Brooklyn,   Dec.   8. 

Oppenheimer,  Sol.  (54),  Justice 
Municipal  Court,  New  York,  Jan 
4. 

Oram,  Henry  W.,  "Brother  Greg- 
ory" (60),  educator,  Brooklyn 
Feb.  7. 

Ormsbee,  Mrs.  Hamilton,  author 
Brooklyn,  Dec.  8. 

Orvls,  John  Jay  (80),  banker, 
Brooklyn,  April  7. 

Osborne,  Arthur  D.  (92),  old  Yale 
grad.,  New  Haven,  Ct.,  April  ^4 

O'Shea,  J.  J.  (79),  Dean  of  R.  C. 
editors,   Philadelphia.,  March  2. 

Osier,  Sir  Wm.  (70),  physician,  Dec. 
29    1919. 

Paris,  Judge  C.  R.  (69),  Court  of 
Claims,  Hudson  Falls.  N.  Y., 
Jan.  5. 


Paddock,  Capt.  B.  D.  (88),  "49-er' 
and  Civil  War  vet.,  Rutherford, 
N.  J.,  Aug.  3. 
Page,  J.  Seaver  (1844),  Pres.  Mfg. 

Co.,  N.  Y.,  March  26. 
Paine,   John  H.,"'  newspaper  man, 

N.  Y.,  Oct.  2. 
Palacios,     M.    de     (60),     author, 

Madrid,  Oct.  5. 
Pardee,  Dwight  W.  (68),  Sec.  N.  Y- 

C.  R.  R.,  Feb.  21. 
Parent,  S.  N.  (1855),  ex-Premier  of 

Quebec,   Montreal,   Sept.   7. 
Poa-her,     A.     D.     (60),     ex-Police 

Comm'r,  Manhattan,  July  6. 
Parker,  C.  F.  (55),  V.  P.  111.  Cent. 

R.  R.,  Chicago,  Jan.  6. 
Pai-ker,   Horatio   W.   (1863),   com- 
poser. New  Haven,  Conn.,  Dec. 
18,  1919. 
Parker,     Col.     Sam'l,     "King     of 
Hawaii,"  San  Francisco,  March 
24. 
Parsell,    Chas.    V.    (69).    educator, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  April  16. 
Parsons,  C.  R.   (76),  artist,  Man- 
hattan, June  25. 
Partridge,  Col.  Jno.  N.  (83),  former 
N.  Y.  Police  Commissioner  and 
Civil    War    veteran,    Wcstport 
Conn.,  Aoril  8. 
Pascal,     Bishop    A.     (72),     Prince 
Albert,   Saskatchewan,  July   10. 
Pasolini,  Count  Desiderio,  Senator 
and     historian,     Rome,     Italy, 
Jan.  26. 
Pat'erson,  Brig.  Gen.  J.  H.  (retired) 
(1843),   Selkirk,   N.   Y.,   Oct.   5. 
Pavlovitch,  Pres.  Provisional  Nat. 
Assembly  at  Belgrade,  April  3. 
Peary,  Robert  E.  (66),  discoverer  of 
North  Pole,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Feb.  20. 
Peccr,  Count  Camillo,  nephew  of 

Pope  Leo  XIII.,  Feb.  21. 
Pechenard,    Mgr.    (70),    Bishop   of 

SoLssons,    France,    May   27. 
Peet,  G.  H.   (53),  newspaper  man. 

Washington,   D.  C,   Aug.   27. 
Peet.    Sydney   C.    (57),    coach   for 
track  teams,  N.  Y.,  March   11, 
Peirson,  Gen.  C.  L.  (1834),  Bo.ston, 

Jan.  23. 

Peloubet,    Rev.    Dr.    Francis    N. 

(1831).  leader  in  .Sunday  school 

work,  Auburndale,  Mass.,  March. 

Pennington,    Harper    (6.)),    artist, 

Baltimore,  Md.,  March  15. 
Pentecost,     Rev.     G.     F.     (1841), 
Philadelphia,  at  N.  Y.,  Aug.  7. 
Perkins,  G.  W.  (58),  financier,  Man- 
hattan, June  18. 
Porley,    Col.    H.    C.    (1842),    Rep 

politician,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  ll. 
PeiTine,  Dr.  Enoch  (1853),  educa 

tor,  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  April  11. 
Pettee,  Rev.  Jas.  H.,  missionary  to 

Japan,  at  Boston,  Feb.   17. 
Pettlford,  Mrs.  Mary  (102),  ncgress, 

Richmond,  Ind.,  Sept.  4. 
Peyton,  Wm.   (128),  former  slave, 
Little  Hocking,   Ohio,   Dec.   26, 
1919. 
Phelps,  Mrs.  C.  V.  D.  (Leigh  North) 
(32),   author,   Plalnfleld,    N.   J., 
Feb.  11. 
Phelpsf  Mrs.    E.    S.    (80),    widow 
W.  W.  Phelps,  Manhattan,  Aug. 
31. 
Philbin,     Eugene     (1858),     Jurist, 

N.  Y.,  March  14. 
rhllllps,  Walter  P.   (1846),  editor, 
inventor,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Jan. 
31. 
Pierson,  Francis  H.   (1862),  news- 
paper man,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  3. 
Pilander,  Admiral  A.  A.  L.,  Stock- 
holm, Sweden,   Aug.  9. 
Pillsbury,    Rear   Admiral   Jno.   E 
(1846),  Washington,  D.  C,  Dec 
30,  1919. 


Piatt,     Frank    H.     (63),    lawyer, 

son  of  Senator  T.  C.  Piatt,  N.  Y., 

March  30. 
Polncare,  Luclen  (1862),  educator, 

brother  of  former   President  ol 

France,  Paris,  March  9. 
Politzer,    Dr.    W.    (85),    scientist, 

Vienna,  Sept.  2. 
Pond,  Anson  Phelps   (78),  N.  Y., 

Jan.  21. 
Porter,   Commodore   (74),  Annap- 
olis, Md.,  June  18. 
Porter,    Mrs.    Eleanor     Hodgman 

(1868),    author  of  "Pollyanna,'' 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  May  21. 
Porter,  L.  M.,  Dir.  Amer.  Cham. 

Commerce    in     London,     Eng., 

June  10. 
Poucher,    I.    B.     (93),    educator, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  May  12. 
Powell,     Maud     (1868),    violinist, 

N.  Y.,  Jan.  8. 
Powell,  Wm.  F.  (74),  ex-Mlnlster  to 

Hayti,  principal  of  negro  schools, 

Camden,  N.  J.,  Jan.  22. 
Power.s,  W.  (55),  elephant  trainer, 

Manhattan,  Sept.  24. 
Price,    Wm.    T.    (75),   author   and 

playwright,  N.  Y.  City,  May  3. 
Prim,     Polly,    actress,     Brooklyn, 

May  4. 
Prince  Constantln  Radziwill   (70), 

at  Paris,  France,  Sept.  9. 
Procter,  Harley  T.  (73),  soap  mfr., 

Manhattan,  May  15. 
Proctor,  T.  R.  (76),  donor  of  parks 

to  Utica,  N.  Y.,  July  4. 
Pullman,    Major    R.    W.     (1883), 

Supt.  Washington  (D.  C.)  Met- 
ropolitan Police,  Feb.  22. 
Purapelly,  J.  C.  (80),  a  founder  of 

Huguenot    Society    of   America, 

Summit,  N.  J.,  Jan.  5. 
Quimby,  Chas.  J.  (1832),  resident  of 

White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  for  80  years, 

March  13. 
Queen,  Paul  A.   (1853),  ex-Judge, 

Flemington,  N.  J.,  April  11. 
Randall,  Mrs.  F.  C.  (98),  Lebanon, 

Conn.,  July  16. 
Randeil,  Mrs.  Claudia  (89),  weight 

470  lbs.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Feb.  7. 
Randolph,    E.    D.     (81),    banker. 

N.  Y.,  Dec.  20,  1919. 
Ranney,  Rev.  Wm.  W.,  rector  Dart- 
mouth College,  Feb.  3. 
Rath,  Lieut.  Col.  Christian,  execu- 
tioner   of    Lincoln    conspirators, 

Jackson,  Mich.,  Feb.   15. 
Raymond,    G.    W.    (74),    drummer 

boy  in  Civil  War,  Flatbush,  N. 

Y.,  Aug.  23. 
Raymond,   S.   C.    (86),   dry  goods 

man.   Brooklyn,  July   10. 
Read,   Lieut.   Com.   Semmes    (39), 

naval  aid  to  Presidents  Roosevelt 

and    Taft,    Washington,    D.    C, 

March  23. 
Ready,    G.    W.    (88),    town    crier, 

Provlncetown,  Mass.,  March  10. 
Reardon,     P.     M.     (38),    baseball 

player,   Brooklyn,  Sept.  28. 
Reedy,  W.  M.  (58),  mag.  pub.,  St. 

Louis,  Mo.,  July  28. 
Reese,  Capt.  J.  H.,  turfman,  Pitts- 
burgh,  Aug.    18. 
Reese,  Jacob  R.  (89),  railroad  man, 

N.  Y.,  April  4. 
Rejane,  Mme.  (1857),  actress,  Paris, 

June  16. 
Remsen.     C.     W.     (39),     b- 

Babylon,  L.  I.,  July  ° 
Reynolds,  B.  J.  {&'>' 

Cigars      Co 

Jan.  28 
Rice. '~ 
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Whitney,  H.  N.,  stockbroker,  N.  Y., 
Jau.  21. 

Whiton,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  (87), 
editor,  autlior,   N.   Y.,   Jan.   25. 

Wilkes,  M.  (64),  actress,  Man- 
hattan, July  8. 

Wilkinson,  Mrs.  Lillio  E.  (79), 
actress  in  role  of  "Topsy,"  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  April  10. 

WiUard,  Wm.  A.  (SO),  o£  revolu- 
tionary descent,  N.  Y.,  April  5 

Wilkinson,  Dr.  Wm.  C.  (87),  Prof 
of  poetry  at  University  of  Chi- 
caso,  April  25. 

Williams,   Mrs.   C.   R.    (1854),   ex- 
member  B'd  Education,   N.   Y 
Dec.  14,  1919. 

Williams,  Major  F.  J.  (26),  polo 
player,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  March  22. 

Williamson,  C.  N.,  author,  Bath, 
Eng.,  Oct.  5. 

Williamson,  F.  J.  (1833),  sculptor, 
London,.  Eng.,  March  12. 

Williamson,  Dr.  Phoebe  (70), 
founder  of  Women's  Hospital  in 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Marcii  22. 

Wilson,  C.  C,  circus  trafflc  mgr., 
Chicago,  Aug.  7. 


Wilson,  James  (85),  former  U.  S. 
Sec.  of  Agriculture,  Traer,  Iowa, 
Aug.  28. 

Wilson,  Jas.  E.  (7C),  new.snaper 
man  and  Civil  War  vet.,  N.  Y., 
Feb.  22. 

Wilson,  Mrs.  W.  B.  (1859),  wife  of 
Sec.  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Oct.  13. 

Wilson,  W.  J.  (69),  scientist, 
Ottawa,  Canada,  Aug.  23. 

Winans,  Walter  (GS),  Amer.  sports- 
man,  London,  Eng.,  Aug     12. 

Winchester,  Prof.  Caleb  T.  (73), 
author,  Middletown,  Conn., 
March  24. 

Winslow,  J.  B.  (1851),  Judge, 
Madison.  Wis.,  July  13. 

Winterhaltcr,  Rear  Adm.iral  Albert 
(64),  Washington,  D.  C,  June  5 

Wiaston,  John  C.  (03),  Dirtctor  of 
Public    Works,    Phila.,    May    6 

Wolf,  A.  (Baron  von  Opperstorff) 
(1855),  editor,  the  Bronx,  July  25. 

Wolfe,  Wm.  P.  (57),  internal  rev- 
enue official,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  27. 

Wood,  Edna  Hunt  (44),  actress 
N.  Y.,  Feb.  5. 


Woodbury,     Egburt     E.,     ex-State 

Attorney    Ge.neral,     Jamestown, 

N.    Y.,    March    13. 
Woodhull,      Francis      Sells      (85), 

farmer    on    land    in    family    250 

years.     Wading     River,     L.     J. 

Feb.  26. 
Woodruff,  A.  C.   (82),  V,  P.  Bush 

Terminal  Co.,  Brooklyn,  Feb.  25. 
Wolseley,     Dowa'j:cr     Viscountess, 

widow  -^t  Field  Marshal,  London, 

Apr- 

Wri-,  ev.  Dr.  Jno.  (33),  Egyp- 

t.  C-,   St.    Paul,    Minn.,    Dec. 

i        .119. 
Y.ale,  Chas.  H.  (C  "^-ical  man, 

Rochester,  N.  i  23. 

Yeska,   J.    (CO),  lanhattan, 

Sept.  3. 
Young,    Wm.     (1847),    dramatist, 

Burkehavoa,  M.  H.,  Oct.  2. 
Zander,  G.   (8.i),  ph.^■3icia'.\,  Stock- 
holm, Sw-odeii.  June  19. 
Zere~'a,  Alfred  di  (82),  .ship  owner, 

Aldie  Mo'ior,  Loudon  Co.,  Va., 

Jan.  11. 
Zimmerman,    A.    W.    t59).    Wells 

Fargo   Express   man,    Brooklyn, 

July  21. 
Zorn,  A.  (1860),  .artist,  Stockholm. 

Sweden,  Aug.  22. 


CHIgP    RAILWAY    ACCIDENTS    m    1920. 

(The  numbers  indicate  persona  killed.) 


1919 — Dec.  20.     Onawa,  collision;  23. 

1920 — Jan.  25.     North  Bay,  Ontario,  collision;  8. 

— March  3.     Elizalethport,  N.  J.,  collision;  16. 

— March   14.     Bellows   Falls,   Vt.,   collision;   0. 

— April  24.     India,  in  Oudh,  collision;  150. 

— May  9.     Portland,  Ore.,  collision;  8. 

— June  9.     Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  collision;  5. 


— June  27.     Huntingburg,  liid.,  coilision  with  truck; 

10. 
— July  3.     South  Pittston,  Pa.,  collision;  19. 
—Arnold,  Iowa,  derailmojit;  5. 
— Aug.  22.     Camden,  N.  J.,  auto  bus  hit  by  train; 

15  (in  bus) . 
— -Sept.  5.     Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  collision;  5. 
— Sept.  6.     Globeville,  Col ,  collision;  10. 
—Oct.  20.     Erie,  Pa.,  collision;  7 


SEI^IOUS    FSRES    Ifi    1920. 

(Figures    as    to    loss   arc    estimates    published    at    time.) 


23.     Newcastle,   England,   film  Ore;   12 


Middletown,  Conn.,  insane  asylum;  9 


1919— Dec. 

killed. 
—Dec.  23. 

killed. 

1920 — Jan.  2.     Danville,  Va.,-  stores,  etc.;  S-S00,000. 
— Jan.  8.     Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  meat  packing  plant; 

S1,000,000. 
— Jan.  IS.     Buffalo  Times  plant;  3500,003. 
— Jan.  18.  Calgary,  Canada,  hotels,  stores;  8500,000; 

2  killed. 
— Jan.  20.     N.  Y.   City,  Maiden   Lane,   offices;  4 

killed. 
— Jan.  26.     Columbus,  O.,  stores;  51,500,000. 
Jan.  50.     N.  Y.  City,  Fine  Arts  Bld'g;  51,000,000. 
— FeD>l.     Newark,  N.  J.,  tenements;  7  killed. 
— Feb.  3.     Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y.,  houses; '5500,000. 
— Feb.    6.       Havana,     Cuba,     agricultural    works; 

310,000,000. 
— Feb.  8.     McKeesport,  Pa.,  industrial  plant,  etc.; 
.     $800,000. 

Old  Point  Comfort,  Va.,  Hotel  Cham- 


-March  7. 
berlln. 

—March  9. 
killed. 

— March    14 
.$2,000,000. 

— April  2.     Camp  Dix,  N.  J.,  dental  plant;  $425,000 

— April  11.     Rosenstein,  E.  Prussia,  munitions  ex- 
plosion: 300  killed. 

— April  19.    Brooklyn,  ships  and  lighters;  51,500,000 


Benroth,  Prussia,  boiler  explosion;  50 
Grand    View,    Tex.,    houses,    etc.; 


-May    2.        San    Ant-jnio,    Tex  ,    Camp    Travis; 

3500,000. 

— May  31.  Galveston,  Tex.,  piers,  etc.;  52,000,000. 
— June  23.  Baltimore,  business  houses;  31,500,000. 
— -July  5.     Okhotsk,  Japan,  flshin.g  nlant,  houses,  etc. ; 

54,000,000. 
— July     19.     Baltimore,     oil     t;'.ii!cs,     houses,     etc  ; 

5700,000. 
— Jau.  23.     Kansas  City,  Mo.,  film  fu'e;  51,000,000. 
— July    25.     Venice,    Italy,    arsenal;    many    killed; 

52,500,000. 
— July  30.     Philadelphia,  houses,  stores;  5800,000; 


8  killed 
— July  30. 
— Aug.    10. 

killed. 
— -Aug.  16. 

37  killed; 
— Sept.  25. 


New   Orleans,   w.arehou.s&j;   51,500,000. 
Florence,    Italy,   munitions   depot;    32 


bomb  explosion; 


N.  Y.  City,  Wall  .Sv 
51,-500,000. 
Buenos  Ayres,  waterfront  warehouses; 
82,000.000. 

— Sept.  26.  Maurcr,  N.  J.,  asphalt  plant;  52,000.000. 
— Sept.  30.  Oalve.iton,  Tex.,  waterfront;  51,500,000. 
— Oct.  5.     Tokio,  Japan,  Sunday  school  convention 

hall. 
— Oct.  25.     Boiler  explosion  on  steamship  France,  off 

France;  10  killed. 
— Nov.  16.     Earlington,  Ky.,  coal  mine  Are;  several 

killed. 
—Nov.  20.     New  Orleans,  waterfront;  52,000,000 
— Nov.   21.     Quebec,   Canada,   stores;   3500,000. 
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World  War 

^eluding  marines 

.04  per  cent., 

"5^  having  suffered  some  disability  from  gassing.     Every  effort  to  prepare  this  country  with 

'*""  in  the  event  of  another  war  is  being  made  by  chemical  experts,  according  to  officials 

^*i.Qusand  chemists  have  been  enrolled  ready  to  enter  service  at  a  moment's  notice 

'^jesearch  in  order  to  perfect  all  kinds  of  gases  for  use  In  the  event  of  hostilities. 

"Jiemists  were  working  out  defensive  measures  by  which  America  would 


INTELLIGENT     SELECTION    IS 

ECONOMY 

The  purpose  of  life  insurance  is  the  establishment  of  an 
income  for  the  protection  of  Jthe  family  or  the  insured.  ' 

The  Guaranteed  Lov/  Cost  life  insurance  of  The 
Travelers  is  free  from  so-called  dividends.  The  entire 
premium  is  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  insurance  and  there- 
fore provides  the  maximum  amount  of  jDrotection^and  income 
for  the  family  or  the  insured. 

In  case  you  suffer  permanent  total  disability  before  age 
sixty,  further  premiums  are  waived,  an  income  is  paid  to  you 
monthly  for  life,  and  the  insurance  is  continued  unimpaired. 

Over  One  Billion  Life  Insurance  in  Force 

ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  POLICIES 

Travelers  j^olicies  are  the  standard  of  what  such  con- 
tracts  should  be. 

GROUP  INSURANCE 

Every  business  man  should  inform  himself  as  to  its 
advantages. 

OUR  COMPENSATION  AND  LIABILITY  POLICIES 

provide    complete    coverage    and    the    most    efficient    safety ' 
engineering  service  for  the  prevention   of  accidents. 

AUTOMOBILE  LIABILITY  POLICIES 


Hartford,  Connecticut 


For  Steam  Boiler,  Fly  Wheel,  Burglary, 
Automobile  Property  Damage  and  Collision, 
Plate  Glass  and  Engine  Breakage  Insurance 

The  Travelers  Indemnity  Comp?*'^ 
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Tlien  Suddenly 


,  .-vT-jiwcLaA'a  iwrwiMi  ■■■^miHPf rjp-jgpgs-i 


Many  a  Man  Who  Is  Barely  Making  a  Living,  or  Is  Looked 

Upon  As  a  Failure,  Has  in  Him  All  the  Qualities 

Necessary  to  Make  Him  a  Big  Success. 

TRUE— LIFE  INSTANCES  PROVE  IT. 

To  say  that  all  my  n.otioffis  on  how  to  win  success  were  shot  to  nieces  bv  Harry 
Marti'H  ie  to  iput  it  mildly.  But  let  me  tell  you  the  whole  story  exact'ly  as  it 
haippened. 

Harry  Martin  and  I  were  old  school  friends  and  .we  lived  in  the  same  neiierh. 
borhood.  For  soime  reason  or  other  Harry  didn't  seem  to  take  hold  in  business. 
He'd  eec  a  .ioib — often  a  good  one — amd  would  be  very  enltihuisiastic  over  his  future. 
Then  he'd  begin  to  compil'ain  of  it.  and  in  a  few  weeks  would  switch  to  another. 

rt  got  so  that  every  time  we  met  Hariry,  we'd  say:  "Where  are  you  workinK  now?'' 
And  nearly  always  Harry  iwould  tell  with  great  enthusiiasm  about  a  new  ioOB  he. had 
.I'uist  started  tin.  Then  in  a  few  weeks  iit  would  be  t'he  same  story  all  over  again— 
Harry  had  a  new  .iob! 

One  day  I  met  Harry  on  fhe  street  and  shot  my  usual  Question  ait  him.  "Where 
are    you    workine    now?"       Very    much    to    my    suTprise   he    answered:    "Same    place — 

firetitingr  on  fine been   there  eight  months  and  got  a  damdy  raise."      He  seemed  to  be 

almost  as  surprised  as  I  was  over  Ms  chang-e   in  fortune,     I  wished   him  the   best   of 
luck  and  went  on  my  way. 

BuBiiness  took  me  out  of  town  for  nearly  a  year  and  I  diidn't  see  Harry  until  the 
next  summer.  He  rushed  into  my  house  one  eveniing',  his  face  aW  afflow  v^jj^  enthu- 
siasm. "Just  been  made  head  of  my  department — another  erood  raise — tiwroty. seven 
.men  under  me — come  laraund  to  isee  me  some  time!"  tie  S'hot  out.  Of  course  we  were 
deiliK'hted  to  hear  the  news  and  sTiowered  him  wri4:h  congratulations. 

I  droipped  in  at  Harry's  office  some  few  diays  later.  Sure  enough,  there  lie  was 
the  head  of  a  bie:  departmenit.  Everyo'ne  seemed  to  have  the  greatest  respect  and 
admirajtiion  for  him,  and  he  surely  wais  wrapped  uip  in  his  work.  The  general  manager 
passed  by  and  Harry  introduced  me.  From,  the  way  the  g'eneral  manageir  treated 
Harry  I  could  see  that  lie  had  made  a  hig  hit  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  valuable  mail 
with  a  biff  future. 

What  I  couldn't  quite  get  into  my  mind  was  the  reason  for  Harry's  sudden  change 
in  fortune.  How  was  It  that  he  had  floated  around  for  years  and  had  all  sorts  o£ 
good  .iohs  and  never  held  t'hem,  a.nd  then  suddenly  took  hold  and  won  Quick,  sub- 
stantial success  wiibh  every  indiicaitioin  of  a  big  future? 

■^o   I   came   right  out  and   aekeidi  H'anry.      Boiled    down,   tihjs   is   what   'he   toiM   me: 

■^  had  ibeen  fired  six  times,   I  eat  down  and  took  stock   of  myself.      Something 

'■"  wrong  w'lth   me.     I   came  to   the  conclusion  that   I   reiallv   hadn't  known 

~"v  of  my  previous  iolbs  to  make  good;  therefore  my  emjployers  naturally 

^    had    never   before    earned    my    salaries.     As   soon   ais    I    found    the 

'>e  remedy — 'for  some  way  of  getting  what  I  lacked.      I   then  re- 

the   bundh.    you   Included,    had    spent   some   of    your   evenings 

'    remembered,    too.    that    I    had   made   fun    of   vou    fellows. 
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Butt,  believe  me.  I  now  take  back  everythintr  I  said— you  fellows  were  wise  and.  1  was 
the  boob.  .1  wrote  to  the  .American  .School  and  started  their  course  »!»  „VfUI  ,^nssi- 
that  I  started  on  a  new  ioto.  This  iob  didn't-  pay  much  to  atart  but  >t  offered  possa- 
bilities.  Mv  course  heloaed  me  wondenfully  aad  I  began  to  reaJlize  the  saitisfaction 
of  en.ioyinK  nw  work  and  eavins  real  vaJue  for  the  .salary  1  was  oaia.  it  aian  t  taK.e 
the  boss  loner  to'  catcHi  on.  and  as  my  worit  uroved  more  valuable  mv  pay  increasea— 
that  is  tlhe  tirst  time  in  mw  life  that  I  ever  s:ot  a  ra.ise.  Well,  to  make  a  loner  story 
short,  they  kent  on  Dromotine-  rne  until  now — two  icnrs  froim  the  time  1  started' — i 
am  head  of  my  de.Dartment,  and,  best  of  all.  I'm  cJtill  j?oin»  and  eo'lne  strone.'-' 

Harry  Martin's  case  is  typicail  oif  fahousanidis  oE  men  and  woiTien  who  are  trying 
to  do  work  for  which  they  are  not  orepared.  As  a  result  they  either  barel.v  make  a 
livinsr  or  olse  fail  altofretlier.  Notw  take  identically  the  same  people  and  have  them 
BreDare  for  the  line  of  work  for  whiic-h  they  find  themselve.<!  mosi,  fitted  and  vou  will 
soon  see  a  wonderful  difference.  SUCCESS  OOMES  QUICK'I^Y;  they  find  sheer  ioy 
In  the  work  that  v\"as  formerly  a  drudRer.v;  they  find  the  work  easy  to  do  and  they 
win  Dromipt  and  substantial!  isucceas  as  a  result. 

EVtBKY  NOUnrATv  MAJS  ANT)  WO]vru4iX  is  cQuiproed  by  Nature  with  the  necessary 
aualificatione  for  success.  The  rea'Son  whiy  more  people  do  not  win  success  Is  be- 
cause they  attempt  to  do  work  for  Which  they  are  not  prepared  lust  like  Harry 
Martin.  B'uit  put  them  at  work  for  which  they  are  preipared —  then  succes.s  cornea 
^easily.  In  most  cases  you  find  that  the  unsuccessful  daobled  at  all  sorts  of  things, 
and  therefoie  usually  failed.  Then  by  chance,  or  as  In  Harry's  ca^e.  bv  amalyzingr 
the.mselve.'f.  tHiey  wake  up  and  prepare  for  the  work  for  whjch  they  find  themselves 
most  suited,  and  bis  success  comes. 

VoT  the  lasit  2<J  years  we  have  been,  at  the  task  of  making:  successes  o/uit  of 
failures  and  near  failures.  Under  our  guidance  t'housand.s  of  men  and  women,  pre. 
pared  tihem. ".elves  for  their  Chosen  work  or  profession  and  linva/riably  made  Bood.  Un- 
deppa/i^  mechanics  and  clerks  became  successful  engineers,  accountants,  lawyers, 
bankers,  etic.  Why  should  yoiu  not  succeed  wliere  others  have  succeeded?  They 
were  only  avexasre  men  and  women.  You  can  do  what  they  ddd.  Why  should  vou 
not  have  a  real  ,iolb — a  big  income?  You  sure'.y  are  not  below  the  average  in  brains 
and  am/bitious,  are  you?  Take  that  first  step  ana  make  a  dheck  against  the  ioib  you 
want.  Me  will  show  you  how  to  be  fuccossfwl — how  to  get  into  the  big  iob,  the  big 
moneiv  Glass.  You  will  be  under  no  otoliigation  when  you  sendi  the  coupon,  it  will  cost 
you  'nothmg  but  a  two-cent  stamp.  Write  or  .print  your  name  and  ad.dre-ss  amd  send 
the  coupon  in   to-day. 

AmerleanSeliool  of  Correspondence 


Dept.  G-1195. 


Chicago,  U.  S*  A. 


American  School  of  Correspondence, 

Dept.  G-1185.  Chicago.  lU. 
Explain   how  1  can  QBalify   for  positions  checked. 


.Architect.  „„„ 

$5,000   to    815.000 
,  .Buildiins  Contractor. 

$5,000  to  $10,000 
.Autom^dbileEn^ine^-.^^  SIO.OOO 
.Automobile  Rei>aimuan.^^  ^^_^^^ 
..Civil  Engineer.^^^^^  to  SI 5.00  0 
..Structural  Engm^--  ,„  s^o.OOO 
.Business  Manager,^^  ^^  ^^^^^^ 
.certified  PubUc  Accountant.  _^^^ 
.Accountant  and  Audito.n  ^^_^^^ 
.Draftsman  and^Deslgner.  ^^_^^^ 
.Blectrtcal  Kn^^i-er.^   ^^   ^^^^^^ 

.General   Education. 

In  one  year. 


Najne. 


.  liawyer. 

.$5,000    to    $15,000 
.Mechanical!   Engineer. 

$4,000   to   $10,000 
.Shop  Superintendent. 

$3,000    to    S7.000 
.  .  Employment   JVlanager. 

.  S4.000   to    $10,000 
.  Steam   Eng-iiieer. 

■  $2,000    to    $4,000 

.  Foreman's  Course. 

$2,000    to    .S4.000 
.Photoplay   Wriiteir. 

$2,000    to    $10,000 
.Sanitary   Engineer. 

.$2,000    to    $5,000 
.Telephone  Engineer, 

$2,500    to   $5,000 
.Telagraptti  Engineer. 

$2,500    to    $5,000 
.Hiisth  School   Graduate. 

In   two  years. 
.  Fire  Insurance  'Expert. 

$3,000   to   $10,000 


Address . 
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e  r  oreman  o 

e  Foreman  Is  the 


Key- 


mtry 


Upon  the  foreman's  ability  or  laclv  of  it  depends  net  only  t^e 
success  of  his  department  but  the  success  of  the  whole  concern. 
This  vital  fact  was  very  foi'cibly  brought  home  to  industry  during 
the  strenuous  days  of  the  war.  To-day  industry  is  realizing  the 
great  need  for  able  foremen  and  is  therefore  paying  them  grea'tly 
increased    wages. 


Good  Foremen  Are 


e,    not    Dorn 

In  the  past  the  foreman  was  chosen  because  of  seniority  but 
to-day  the  foreman  is  carefully  picked  not  only  because  of  his 
practical  experience  in  shop  and  factory  production  but  especially 
because  of  his   knowledge  and  ability  in 

MANAGEMENT  SUPERVISION 

INSTRUCTION  LEADERSHIP 


A  Committee  of  Men 


Representing  some  of  the  lan^est  firms  in  the  coun't'-y,  who  are 
responsible  for  the  selection  of  foremen,  who  have  been  through 
the  mill  and  succeeded,  these  men  'haVe  worked  out  a  plan  where- 
by foremen,  and  those  who  desire  to  rise  to  that  rank,  can 
become    thoroughly   efficient   in   a   few  months. 


What  Is  Your  Goal? 


There  is  no  mystery  about  getting  ahead.  It's  just  a  plain  case  of-^- 
having  the  ability  to  handle  the  required  work.  A  foreman  is  picked 
because  of  his  knowledge  of  the  plant  operations — his  abifity  to 
handle  the  woi'k  of  the  department — to  instruct  'the  old  as  well 
as  the  new  men  as  to  their  duties — to  supervise  and  las't  but 
not  least  he  must  be  a  leader  of  the  men  in  his  department.  ARE 
YOU  QUALIFIED  "RIGHT  NOW?  It  is  a  real  man's  job,  one  that 
you'd  enjoy  as  soon  as  you  are  familiar  with  the  duties,  one  that 
pays  the  right  man  big  money.  Write  or  print  your  name  on  the 
coupon  and  send  it  'to- day.  We  will  give  you,  without  obligation 
on  your  part   full   details.         ■ 

EXECUTIVE    SERVICE    BUREAU 

58th  St.  and  Diexel  Ave.  Dept.  F.  T.  1195  Chicago,  U.S.A. 


Executive  Service  Bureau,  Dept.  F.  T.   1195  58tli  St.   and  Drejsel  Ave.,   Chicago,  U.S.A. 

Gentlemen:    Send   me,    without    obligation  to   me.    complete    information   about   the   Foreman's 
T:>lan. 


.  .Address. 
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if  you  lack  High  School  training.  You  can- 
not attain  social  or  business  prominence. 
You  are  barred  from  a  successful  business 
career,  from  the  leading  professions,  from 
well-paid  civil  service  jobs,  from  teaching  and  college  entrance.  In  fact,  employers 
in  practically  all  worthwhile  positions  demand  High  School  training.  That's  the 
way  you  are  handicapped  if  you  lack  this  vital  training.  But  you  can  remove  this 
obstacle  to  your  success.    The  Ajnerican  School  Course  meeis  every  requirement. 

riT  yOURSiLF  F0IS  A  SIG  FUTURS 

This  Course  will  broaden  your  mind,  and  make  you  keen,  alert  and  capable.  It  is  complete,  sun* 
pUfied.  and  gives  you  the  same  traming  as  a  resident  school  will.  Lessons  are  written  specially 
for  home  siudy  and  competent  instructors  guide  and  coach  you  from  start  to  finish.  It  absolutely 
gives  you  the  knowledge  that  now  stands  as  a  barrier  between  you  and  desirable  positions. 

li^B   B^B.@  Most  people  «rf/e  away  ^//y  hours  a  week.    Probably  you  do,  too. 

UiPK  BaJ'mlS  Usg  only  one-fifth  of  that  time  for  studying  and  you  can  easily 

u^R|g%^  dSBBH.^Br  remove  your  present  handlcaxi  within  two  years.  The  question  of 
Blw**S*^  ^VfS^mM  your  success  hini?e3  on  whether  or  not  you  will  devote  a  part  of 
your  spare  lime  to  this  home  study  course  of  High  School  training, 

There   is   only 


SECB^SS  PaIt  to  increase  your 
earning  power  —  only  one  way  to  get  the 
position  you  want  and  the  pay  you  want. 
Yo»  must  train.  The  difference  betvrcen 
$15  and  $50  a  week  is 
measured  only  by  train- 
ing—knowing  HOW. 
Let  us  assist  you  to  ac- 


AMERICAN  SCHGOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

Dent.  IT.   1105  CHICAGO 


'/BACMfYOUAREX 
KOT  SATISFIED  AFIE! 

AcoiiPiETiNG  ml 


....Electrical  Enuineer 
.._Elec.LiBht&  Power Supt. 
....Hydroelectric  Engineer 
..Telephone  Engineer 

need-.    Our  training  does  ri^^'.TetfoSor 

not  mterfere  with  your       Architect 

present   work.    Try  ten        Building  Contractor 

lessons  in  sny  Course  at       Civil  Engineer  . 

our  expense.     Check       S.lHf*"^*',^^"^'!'^'. 

and  mail  the  coupon  for  :::;;^h^ot  sTp^eri^meTdln't 

full  particulars  and  Free 

Bulletin.  ..Name ,.^ , 


Explain  how  I  can  qualify 

for  the  position  checked. 

..High  School  Graduate  Steam  Engineer 

.General  Education  Course    Draf  tsraaii  and  Designer 

-Common  School  Branches    Lawyer 

Business  Manager 


Certified  Pub.  AceountanI 

Accountant  and  Auditor 

Bookkeeper 

Stenographer 

Fire  Insurance  Expert 

Sanitary  Engineer 

Master  Plumber 

Heating  &  Vent.  Engin'- 

Automobile  Enginee"- 

Automobile  Repa'.r 

Airplane  Mech^r' 


r  Addiesa., 


i»k*(a«ttriiju>u 
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AS  PURCHASING   AGENT, 

FOR    HUMAN    MATERIAL 

The  Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Education  in  its  Bulletin  No.  50 
states: 

"It  is  economical  for  a  plant  of  200  workers  to  have  a  separate  em- 
ployment department."  Immediately  we  grant  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment the  magnitude  of  this  great  field  is  absolutely  staggering. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  care  with  which  the  ordinary  purchasing 
agent  of  raw  material  is  selected — yet  his  buying  responsibility  is  less 
than  one-fourth  the  actual  cost  to  the  company  of  production.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  production  expense  is  wages  paid  to  the  worlcers — in  short, 
three-fourths  of  the  production  expense  is  human  'material.  Is  it  any 
wonder  therefore  that  companies  are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  efficient 
employment   management   is   badly    needed? 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  minimum  sum  for  replacing  the 
average  workman  is  $60.  Now  it  is  quite  evident  that  in  a  plant  of  fairly 
good  size  this  item  will  in  a  short  time  amount  to  a  considerable  sum,  and 
yet  the  greatest  portion  of  this  sum  is  needless  expense.  With  proper 
employment  methods,  dismissals, •  quits,  transfers,  etc.,  may  be  reduced  to 
a  very  low  figure,  thereby  saving  the  company  thousands  of  dollars.  This 
is  the  work  of  the  employment  manager.  He  is  paid  a  real  salary  be- 
cause he  actually  saves  thousands  of  dollars  for  his  firm.  Take  for  an 
example  the  Westinghouse  Company  of  East  Pittsburgh.  Here  it  was 
found  that  one  man  had  been  hired  31  times  in  15  years.  The  cost  of  re- 
hiring this  man  31  times  meant  a  waste  of  $1,550.  This  case  is  typical  in 
proving  the  value  of  the  employment  manager  to   his  firm. 

Without  wasting  the  best  part  of  your  life  in  study  and  preparation, 
without  the  disappointing  experience  of  years  of  hard  grind  before  you 
can  get  a  foothold  in  a  profession,  such  as  medicine,  law,  etc.,  you  are 
offered  one  of  the  greatest  opportunities  of  the  age.  Naturally,  it.  is 
hard  for  you  to  realize  what  a  wonderful  chance  this  is.  We  have  there- 
fore prepared  a  100-page  booklet  explaining  the  field  of  employment 
management,  the  demand,  the  opportunity  and  the  reward.  The  facts  and 
data  in  this  booklet  were  compiled  by  nationally  known  experts  on  em- 
ployment metRods.  We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  this  booklet  without 
obligation  to  you.     Just  fill  out  the  coupon  and  send  it  in. 

Executive  Service  Bureau 

58th  and  Drexel  Ave.        Depl.  E.  M.  1195         Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

Executive    Service    Bureau,    Dept.    E.    M.    1195,    58th    and    Drexel    Ave., 

Chicago,   U.   S.   A. 

"-ntlemen:     Kindly  send  me,  without  obligation  to  me,  yoiir  booklet 
""•yment  Management^ 


.  .    Address. 
S52 
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Was  printed  and  bound  by 


The 


Jersey  City  Printing  Co. 


160  Maple  Street 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


(5?) 


Equipped  for  Large  Edition  Printing 
Send  for  our  booklet,  "BIG  RUNS" 
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Made  by  Endicott-Johnsou  Co.,  of 
soft  chrome  leather  with  broad  oak 
leather  heels  and  double  thick 
soles;  dirt-excluding  and  water- 
proof tongue;  guaranteed  for  six 
months'  wear.     Sizes  SVs  to  ]2. 


Jiwt  the  Shoe 
around  the 
and  nal 
itry    wear. 


/deal     for 
sportsman    and 
tliose   who   Rivi! 
shoes       hard 
outside     wear. 

ff*  ll'fc  III   I  t  '!» 


14  inches,  made  bv  Endicoitt- 
■Johnson,  of  soft  chrome  lea- 
ther, double  heel  and  sole ; 
waterproof  and  dustproof, 
acidproof;  made  for  hard 
wear.  Guaranteed  6  months; 
sizes  6  to  13. 

MONEY   BACK   IF 
YOU     WANT     IT. 


—•—:>( Ail.    COUPON   TOwDAY 

PAY   THE   P0ST:MAN. 


Send   pairs   U.   S.  Army  Munson  or  Hightop  Shoes. 


Size  wanted 


^^^&4S^^^^^^^^^fr^S>  4 


^rmy  &  Navy  Shoe  Co., 
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45  W.  34th  Street,  New  York 


Complete  Electrical  Tuition^  $2.50 

This  wmk  hag  been  prepared  for  tihose  who  have  not  had  the  time  nor  means 
to  take  an  Electrical  Course  in  a  Technical  School.  It  Is  Intended  for  selT- 
instruction.  It  is  the  most  understandable  book  on  Electricity  ever  put  in  type, 
and  is  of  a  real  service  in  the  actiuirement  of  trustworthy  knowledge  of  aJl 
phases  of  Electricity.  This  standard  work  is  now  thoroughly  revised  and  brought 
up  to  date.  .f 

Swoope*s  Lessons  in  Practical  Electricity 

An  Elementary  Text  Book.  Sixteenth  Edition,  Rewritten,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
By  HAJUIY  NOYES  STILLMAN.  Instructor  at  the  Spring  Garden  Institute, 
PhUadelphia,  and  ERICH  HATJSMANN.  E.  E..  Sc.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics  at 
the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn  and  Fellow  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers.  • 

The  Plan  of  Instruction 

Tile  book  Is  the  most  comprehensive  ever  published.  It  is  the  closest  approach 
to  "in  person"  tuition  possible;  it  anticipates,  everything  the  student  needs  in 
rules  and  data  and  reasons  why;  the  student  is  never  left  In  doubt;  he  is  made 
to  prove  his  work  as  he  goes  along;  Every  proposition  is  proved  by  the  157 
worked-out  problems,  showing-  just  how  results  are  obtained,  and  110  similar 
problems,  with  answers,  are  given  for  the  student  to  work  out,  so  that  he  may 
fully  understand.  There  are  also  400  review  auestions.  In  the  635  pages  are 
488   Illustrations.  i 

The    Sale    of    70,000    Copies 

is  evidence  of  the   value    of   this   book.     70.000    men   have   been  helped   to  better 
positions  and  salaries  by  reading  and  studying  it.     "Go  thou  and  do  likewise." 

No    Risk    to    You 

We  send  you  this  new  book  on  receipt  of  $2.50.  Keep  it  ten  days  and  look  it  over  carefully;  if  it 
doesn't  match  up  with  yo;ir  notion  of  what  such  a  book  should  be,  send  it  back  and  we'll  return 
the  two  fifty. 

Publishers   and  Booksellers   since   1848 
Van     Nostrand    Building,     New    York 

Send  for  Our  258-page  Catalog 


D.  Van  Nostrand  Co 


Greatest    Sport   in   the    World 


A  small  investment  and  a  $100 
FORD  Chassis  will  produce  this 
Two  Thousand  Dollar  Style  Sport 
Car. 


Special  Introductory  Offer 

to  first  Ford  owner 

in  your  section 

Spoi't  and  Speed  Products 


export  Bodies 
Underslims  Fixtures 
IG-OvtnSiead  Valve 

Cylinder  Head 

Speed  Carburetors 

Cranksluift  Counterbalances 

Speed  Camshaft 

Wire   Wheels 

Wheel    Discs 

Large  Steering  Wheels 

Speed  Bevel  Gears 

4-Specd  Forward 

Transmissions 

40%  6s)e€d  Increase 


Phone  Circle  6(2 


Low   Underslung 
C.    S.    Peets   design 

Power  and  Commercial  Pro 


J '.sets       I 


Dealers   Make  Big  ProHts 
Equipping  Used  FordCliassis 

F.  B.  Ford  Speed  and 
Power  Equipment  l^frs. 

250   W.   S4th   Street 
NEW  YORK 

'  855' 


Worm  Frame  Unit 

and  Extension 
T  Mo;lei  iFranic  Extension 
100%   Increase,  I^wer; 
Pouv  Speed   Transmission 
,40%   Increase  Speed,    Worr 
Four  Speed  Transmission^ 
Power   Bevel  Gears 
Bus  Bodies 


Cable  Address 


ff 


f 

OU  can  keep  in  constant,  intimate 
touch  with  two-thirds  of  the  BET- 
TER HOMES  of  Greater  New 
York  and  the  Great  Metropolitan 
Market  by  using  the 

Morning 5  Sunday 
and  Evening 

—and  at  the  remarkably  low  rate  of 
$1.14  a  line  (on  a  25,000  line  inter- 
changeable contract). 

MERCHANDISINiG: 

Mr.   Manufacturer  and  Advertising-  Agency: 

Why  not  "Merchandise"  your  advertising  and  sales  activities  in  the 
great  twelve  million  New  York  market  through  the  WORLD'S  MER- 
CHANDISING DEPARTMENT? 

Those  who  know  and  have  benefited  thereby  say  "it's  a  real 
auxiliary  service  aid  for  distribution  and  enchancing-  of  dealer  in- 
fluence (before  release  of  'Consumer  Acceiptance'  advertising  to  64 
per  cent,  of  Greater  New  York."  The  best  advertising,  "buy"  in  the 
metroipolitan  territory  is  now  supplemented  (gratuitously)  with 
genuine  service  for  distriibution.  Let  THE  WORLD'S  MERCHAN- 
DISING DEPARTMENT  know  your  proiblem— address,  207  World 
Building:. 

Average  circulation  The  World:     Morning,  358,000;  ifcvening,  320,000;  Sunday, 
620,000.     91  per  cent,  of  The  World's    and    97    per    cent,     of     The     Evening 
1^    World's   circulation  is  concentrated  in  Metropolitan  Nev/  Yon\. 

'  TOE  NEW  YORK  WORLD 

—AND-- 

EVENING  WORLD 

■'W  YORK.  CHICAGO  DETROIT 

rk  Row  1603  Mailers  Bldg.  521  Ford  Building 
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Aero    Expert  Contractor 

THE  very  day  you  are  proficient  in  any  branch  of  engineering,  you  will 
find  scores  of  concerns  ready  to  pay  you  the  full  value  of  your  services. 
Never  before  such  a  demand  for  good  technical  men  as  now.  Not  nearly 
6nough  men  are  prepared  for  the  good  jobs  that  are  waiting.  And  in  the 
hours  you  ordinarily  waste  you  can  soon  equip  yourself  for  a  big  pay  job. 
Don't  put  this  off — at  least  send  for  information  about  Chicago  "Tech' 
training.  Let  us  give  you  the  facts  about  the  branch  you  would  like  to  take 
up.  See  coupon  below.  Mark,  sign  and  mail  it  now — to-day. 


Master  a  Paying 


(By  Home  Study) 

By  the  Chicago  "Tech"  method  you 
train  under  practical  engineers,  con- 
tractors and  experts — men  who  can 
teach  you  the  methods  used  in  actual 
work.  No  time  wasted  on  unnecessary 
studies.  And  you  get  the  same  courses 
by  mail  'that  you  would  g-et  if  you 
came  to  the  College.  Every  lesson  is 
taught,  every  exercise  is  read  and 
every  examination  is  corrected  indi- 
vidually by  members  of  our  faculty. 
You  are  kept  on  the  right  track,  and 
prepared  to  take  your  place  among 
experienced,   'technically   trained   men. 


FREE 


If      you      3  e  1  e  ct 
.Draftsmanship         or 


isend  you.   ";'ee,  a  test 
lesson  T  i-ic!"  -'enables 
you  to  set-,  how  .sim- 
ple and  th;jroujgh  our 
instruction   is  and  to 
test  it  ov L  before  you 
enroll.      Whatever    course    yoii    ask    for 
information     on,     you      s    ;     a     catalog 
which   explains    every   <t.cail. 

MO^A7f  .Tust  put  X  opposite  the  name 
i^v/  vv  .  Qf  (.j^g  one  you  want  the  facts 
about — and  sign  and  mail  the  coupon. 
This  simple  act  may  mean  the  start  to- 
ward bigger  things.  It  costs  nothing  to 
get  this  information — so  act  now — today- 


$60  to 


a 


"We  want  the  men— and 
we'll  pay  all  they're  worth" 
is  what  employers  say  today 
— and  you  know  what  en- 
gineering specialists  are 
making.  How  .better  could 
you  use  your  leisure  hours 
ithan  to  get  in  line  for  one  of 
these  high  class  positions 
that  are  actually  begging  for 
good  men? 


CHICAGO    TECHNICAL    COLLEGE 

541    Chicago    "Tech"  "BIdg.,    Chicago,    III, 

Without  obligatiou  on  my  part,  please  send  free  .iiid 
postpaid,  instiuclions  on  how  I  can  become  an  expert  id 
subject    marlsed    below 


]  Architectural    Drafting 
]   Machine    Drafting 
]   Electrical     Drafting 
]  Structural     Drafting 
]  Sheet    Metal     Drafting 
]  Topographic     Drafting 
]  Surveying 
]   Designing 
]  Contracting— Buildings 


[  ]  Auto.      Engineering 

[  ]  Aero.     Knglneerinij 

.[  ]  Gas    E.iyinrs 

[  ]  Plan     Reailing— Buildings 

[  ]  Estlmivtino— Buildings 

[  ]  Plan      Read's—Machinery 

[  ]  Phimbing- Estimating 

[  ]  H'iating    and    Ventilating 

[  ]  Steam    Engineering 


Name 


Address 

Post    Office State. 

Free  Trial  Lesson  included   when 
Bhip   or   Plan   Reading. 
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inquiry  is  for  Drafisnian- 


Sherwin  Cody's 
Remarkable 
New  Invention 

will  Improve  your  command 
of  English  almost  at  once. 
Business  demaiiids  men  and 
woi  -en  who  can  talk  and 
wri  d  English  without  mak- 
ing mistakes.  The  words 
you  use,  the  way  you  use 
them,  your  grammar,  spell- 
ing, punctuation  —  tell 
people  what  you  are.  A 
command  of  clear,  crisp, 
vigorous  English  convinces 
the  world  of  your  worth. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able assets  you  can  have. 
TL       r>         M.    c  X  Tears    ago,    business   men 

1  ne  Greaf  iyecret  came  to  Mr    Cody  with 

the  question,  "Why  can't  someone  teach  mature 
men  and  women  to  speak  and  write  good  English?" 
The  systems  then  in  use  failed  completely.  Lessons 
were  needlessly  long  and  complicated.  Hundreds 
-Of  Impractical  rules  had  to  bo  learned.  Mr.  Cody 
determined  that  all  old  methods  were  wrong.  And 
after  many  years  of  experimenting  he  found  a  way 
to  teach  good  Euglish  by  raalung  the  student  form 
the  habit  of  coTPCtness.  and  achieved  amazing 
results. 

By  a  comparati  e  test,  students  of  Mr.  Oody's 
course  improved  m  'e  in  5  weeks  than  students 
of  other  methods   in    '  years. 

100%  Self-C<.rrecting  Method 
On  Oct.  15,  1918,  Mr.  Cody  was  granted  a 
patent  on  his  unique  d»vice.  niis  method  cor- 
rects the  one  weak  point  of  mail-instruction  by 
Placing  an  instructor  at  your  elbow  every  minute. 
J'  assigns  and  c-rrects  all  your  lessons  in  spelling, 
PMictuation.  grammar,  reading  and  conversation. 
It  jrades  your  papers  and  shows  you  exactly  what 
progress  you  are  making.  Ton  write  the  exercise 
assighed,  then  see  just  how  Mr.  Cody  would  correct 
It.  Progress  is  almost  unbelievably  rapid.  It  is 
like   a  fascinating   game. 

Send  for  Free  Book 

If  you  are  embarrassed  by  mistakes  in  gram- 
mar, spelling  and  punctuation;  if  you  cannot  com- 
mand the  I'orrect  words  to  express  an  idea  exactly, 
this  book  Will  he  a  revelation  to  you.  Fill  in 
and  mail  the  coupon  or  writs  a  post  card  for  the 
FREE  BOOK,  "How  to  Write  and  Speak  Masterly 
Enollsh,"    NOW. 

Sherwin  Cody  School  of  Enarlish 

6[A   News  Bunding  ROCHESTER,   N_EW__YORK 

SHERWIN   CODY  3CH00L  OF   ENGLiTh   *"" 

64    News    Building  ROCHESTER.    NEW  TORK 

Please  send  me  y-ur  New  Free  Bool?,  "How  to 
Wruo   and   Speak  Masterly   English." 

Name 

Address    

I   t^'ty     State 

I   Occupation     


The    Key 

to  Success  »  ^jriViT'JiTil 
The  Secret  of  Success 
is  the  nbility  to  re- 
member. My  method 
enables  you  to  recall  instantly  naniC'S< 
faces,  factS9  lifitires,  etc.  To  concen- 
ti'ate,  address  an  audience,  overcoiao 
bashf;ulness.  develons  will,  self-control, 
eas.v.  Perfected  by  20  years'  exoerieiice 
develoTtinK  memories  of  thousands. 

My  Remarkable  Memory   Test  Free 

Write     to-dav    for     copy    of 
my     book     "How    to    Re- 
member."   I've  ~  had  this 
test       copvrichted — it's 
the  most    in.g'enious   test 
for  the  meanory  ever  de- 
vised.   I'll  send   it  free. 
anid     tell     you     how     to 
o'btain    a    codv    of    my 
"How  to  Speak  in  Public," 
handsomely     illustrated 
S3    book   absoluitc-lv    free. 
Don't   be   handicapped   witfli 
a  poor  memorj-  any  longer 
Prmcipal  — iwrite    me    to-day.      Address. 
PROF.    HENRY    DICKSON 
Dickson     School     of     >Iemor.v 
Dopt.    620A,    1041    Chicago   Ave.,    Evanston,    III. 


KbuCattEern. 

NEW  MACHINE 


Many   are  doing  $3,000  a 

year  and  better  vriih  this 

new  mac'Iune.     You  can 

too.    You  need  no  ex- 

oerieuce.     ^e    teaoh    you    free    in    one 

simple  lesson.     Start  right  at  home.     Every- 

where    there's  plenty    of   money    and   big    cash 

profits  -waiting  for  ambitious  men. 

THIS  IS  THE   BUSINESS   FOR  YOU. 

A  business  all  of  your  ovra.  Requires  little 
capital  and  grows  fast  into  a  real  factooT,'— a 
real  manufacturer.  Open  a  Tire  Xepair 
Shoo  with  Haywood  Equinment.    Let  the 

money  roU  in.  Auto  tires  need  mendmg  con- 
stantly. There  -is  your  profit.  Owners  eager 
to  give  you  tiheir  business.  It  means  a  saving 
of  money  to  them,  and  big  cash  returns  for  you. 

\GET  THIS  FREE  BOOK. 
It  gives  ithe  complete  details.  How  to 
staipt.  How  to  succeed.--  Tells 
all  about  your  opportun- 
ity. Shows  how  easy  th« 
work  oan  ba  done.  Shows 
the  'hig_ir<ro£it  iu  this  neiw 
field.  \Vtite  for  it  to-day. 
A    positcard   will   do. 

Haywood   Tire   &   Efluin-- 
ment  Co..    1223  Capito) 
Ave. .  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Stenographer  to  Private  Secretary 

From  $8.00  a  week  to  $40.oo 

—The  Chart  of  a  New  Way  Typisf  s  Socces 


Most   stenographers   get   only   $15.00   to   $25.00   a  wcelv    simply  becatise   Ihey   lack   speed   .'.Jid   ace\ira 
on  the  typexvrtter.     No  matter   hOT\«  good  you  are  at   shorthand,    you   can  never  exp'-ci.    .hs  really   big 
salajies  unless  you  have  speed — real  si)eed — and  accuracy  on  tlie  typewriter. 

Are  your  eyes  chained  to  the  keys?    Is  your  speed  low? 

Is  typewriting  hard  for  you?  Is  your  work  distigured 
by  erajBiirea  and  errors?  If  so,  is  it  any  wonder"  that  you  are  not  earning  more?  A)l  this  can  be 
Quickly  and  easily  changed  by  a  wonderful  liew  method  of  gainijig  finger  spee'l  and  contrcl— the  New 
Way   in   TyTCwriting. 


EARN  $35  TO  $60  A  WEEK! 


READ   THIS  TESTIMONIAL. 

"I  attribute  this  to  the  benefits  that  I  received  from  the  TuUoss  Xew  Way  System,  which 
enabled  me  to  write  speedily  and  acoui-atcly  both  transoription  tests  and  the  typewiiting. 
I  received  appointment  in  July,  Willi  an  increase  of  $200  over  my  old  siilary,  and  my  hours 
are  from  9  to  5.  I  have  been  repaid  many  times  over  In  both  money  and  time  for  all  the 
course   cost   mcv"  JAiLES   B.    K-bUlUCAiN. 


LEARN  BY  MAIL— ONLY  TEN  EASY  LESSONS    ^J^  oHL  "^ 

inaccurate  your  fingers  now  seem  to  be.  this  new  method  based  on  special  Gymnast  c  Finger  r  raining 
win  amclily  bring  you  expert  accuracy  and  speed.  Ifs  all  in  the  f'"eers-"othlng  more  Eveij 
^nd  has  the  saiie  muscles  and  nerve«  and  can  be  trained  to  the  same  dexterity.  Kyery  student 
reJ^iveslbs^ute^uaranter of   money   refunded   in  full    if   Course    does  not   bring   proin-^e-d   results. 

kiriai  \kf  AV  DftiOI/  CDCC  If  vou  are  ambitious  to  get  ahead— if  you  want  to  malte  your 
NEW  WAY    DU'UK rntt  work  easier-lf  .vou  want  more  money  in  your  p-ay  en.ve  ope- 

others— is    proving    itself   to    be    so    sure    a   means   of  f— "'-  -^  -  -  -  "•  "  "  '"  ^ 

quickly    increasing    salaries— that    you    wiU    be    doing  TjHE  TULLOSS   SCHOOL, 

yourself   a   big    injustice   if   ycoi   fail    to   write   for    it  »         4204   College    Hill,    S|inngl!eld, 

at   once.  ' - "    ""■■^^    "^ — ~™;.!«~ 


The  Tulloss  School 


Ohio. 

riease    send    FREE    Typf^writing    Book, 


.Vanie. 


4204  College  Hill,  Springfield,  0. 
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Address. 


^<^«W^8SPS!Ss  ^». 


Tlie  Dynamic  TIioegM! 
The  UiiexpecM  Message 
The  Secret  ArcaMa! 


The  Key  which  unlocks  the  secret 
chambers  of  success,  the  key  with 
which  many  are  converting  loss  into 
gain,  fear  into  joy,  hope  into  fruition, 
the  key  with  which  many  are  finding 
health ,  courage,  power,  the  key  v/hich 
thrills,  fascinates,  carries  conviction, 
understanding,  perception,  inspiration, 
the  key  which  is  actually  changing  the 
lives  of  thousands,  and  may  have  an 
almost  unbelie\able  influence  upon 
your  life. 


Sent  free  to  any  address 
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The  AslonisMng  Truth ! 
ludSlii's  Lamp ! 


The  Master  Key  f 


In  legal  acceptation  the  word  evidence  includes 
all  the  means  by  which  any  alleged  matter  of  fact,  the 
truth  of  which  is  submitted  to  investigation,  is 
established'. 

1  am  in  a  position  to  give  you  evidence  which  will 
be  so  conclusive  as  to  admit  of  no  possible  doubt  and 
thus  establish  a  fact,  the  importance  of  which  it  wou!d 
be  difficult  to  overestimate. 


Cut  Out  This  Coupon 


Charles  F.  Haanel,  256  Howard  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Send  me  the  Evidence  without  cost  or  obligation  of  any  kind. 

Name    

Address     >  <  <  • 

Post  Office    ., State    
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EXCEL   FOR   TRUCKING,   DAIRYING  AND   FRUIT. 

tKISOWf  "One    Man    Farms    Our    Specialty." 

[  REAL  ESTATE  COBPORATIOM^  Harrison    Bldg.,    Buffalo,    N.    Y.,    U.    S. 


A. 


wm 

Cards,  ciroula.is,  laToels,  price  cards,  menus,  pi-ograms,  (boolk,  niawsDarper,  &c. 
PRESS  $12.00.  Larger  size  $35.00.  Also  foot  and  power  presses.  Gieat  money 
savers.  You  can  cut  your  prmting  bills  in  half.  Big  profit  printing  for  oDiers  dur- 
ing snare  time.  Everyone  needs  printing.  Type  setting  eas3'.  Complete  instructions 
with  every  press.  Write  to  factory  for  catalog  of  presses,  TYPE,  cards,  paper, 
sauipies.   &c.  ^^g.    pRESS  CO.      D-10,  r/.eriden,  Conn. 


You  Can  Make  $1,200  to  $3,500  a  Year  _^. 

start   your  own  big,   permanent    battei-y   cliarging   business.      Universal   demand   all^'T^'^f,."^^ 
vtar  round.     It  costs  4c.   to  12o  ner  battery  with  an  HB   Charger.      Customer  pays    V,.v"'!^t^ 
75c.    to    $2.00'.      Casli   Business.      No    repairs.      No     renewals— sturdy,     dependable     ^"^ ^M 
ervice   at   lowest   cost.     No   experience   needed  to  operate.      Write   for  information.       V^ 


KOBART    BROTHERS    COMPANY.    Box   Z2I, 


Troy,    Ohio 


-tj<.t  «jr|i»-.~f«— ■  w  I  111  ■  I  III  -TTt  II  1 1  ~i  •  -t^m — ri?"*'**^^'' 


M.IZPAIi  JOCK  SUPFOMTEM 

No.    44 

Gives  you  a  feel  of 
real  comfort  and  as- 
surance of  perfect 
protection  while  ex- 
ercising. Opening 
beneath  patent  flap 
A.  Small  amount  of 
maierial  between  the 
thighs  C.  Perfect 
l:ouch  B.  vVeU- 
bound  webbing. 

All   Sizes,    .^1.33  . 

This  Jock  and  Suspensory  are  all  elastic  and  sell-adjusting.  These  goods  may  be  boiled  lo  cleanse 
without  mjury  to  ihe  rubber.  The  Jock  should  be  worn  when  exercismg,  and  the  Suspensory  at  all 
other  times,  to  promote  health  and  vig'  r.  If  your  dealer  will  not  furnish,  send  us  stamps  or  money 
order,  specifying  larfe,  medium  or  small  nouch,   and  waist  measure,   and  we  will  mail  promptly. 

■   Satisfaction   c/uaranteed   or  money   refunded 
f'ME  WALTER  F.  TVAKIE  COMPANY        Dept.  W.  Pim^*.DELPinA,  FA..  IT.  S.  A. 


No.   GO 

All  elastic.  Perfect  fit. 
Self-adjusting, ■■will  not 
cliafe.  Pouch  open  in 
rear,  therefore  moro 
■sanitary.  Perf  e  c  1 1  y 
eomiortable.  Need  not 
remove  from  scrotum 
ivuile  at  closet. 
All     Sizes,     Sl.2'5 


Write  to  the  Jletal  Arts  Co., 
77     South    Ave.,    Roohester, 
N.    Y.,    for    their    new    cata- 
log.   They   will  send   it  free. 
This  com'pany  will  save  you  money  and 
Rive    you    ibetter    goods    if    you    ■want    a 
ring,    pin,    fob    or    engraved    comiinencR- 
rnent    a/inouncements    for    your    schooi, 
lodge  or  club.     Samples  loaned  class  or 
club   officers.      Specialists  in  first  qual- 
ity rings  and  pins  for  High  Schools. 
GE.r     'FRIE'E     CATALOG. 
METAI,   ARTS    CO.. 
77   South   Avenue  ..:    Rochester.   N,   Y. 


DON'T  WEAR  A  TMUSS 

Brooks'  ADDliance. 
New  discovery.  Won- 
derful. No  obnoxious 
ST>rines  or  nads. 
Autom.atic  Air 'Cush- 
ions. Bitids  iintl 
dra^vvs  the  broken 
parts  toerether  as  you 
wonld  a  broken  limb. 
No  salves.  No  plas- 
ters. No  lies.  Dur- 
able, cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it. 
Full     information     and      booklet    T  K  E  E. 

C.  €.  BROOKS.  330-J  State  St..  Marshalt.  Micfi. 


COIVIR'S 

SELLS    FARMS 

11^    IM.      IVIOIMXGSOIVIERV' 


RARIS^a     AGEISICY 

:      WRITE  YOUR  REQUIREMENTS 
ST  -  TREIMXOM,     N.    O. 
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D©ini^ft  Streak  ©r  Risk  jour  Maternal  m 

lat  Fadej,  Run 
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You  can  Diamond  Dye  everything 
in  favorite  colors  even  if  you  have 
never  dyed  before.  Try  some  arti- 
cle and  see  i 

**Diamond  Dyes'*  Guaranteed 

"Diamond  Dyes"  never  spoil  your 
material  or  give  it  a  "dyed"  appear- 
ance. Perfect  results  are  sure  no  mat- 


ter whether  you  dye  wool,  silk,  or 
ton,  linen  or  mixed  goods. 

Accept  No  Other  Dye 

Just  insist  on  "Diamond  Dyes" 
and  follow  the  simple  directions  in 
package.  Your  druggist  or.  dealer 
has  a  "Diamond  Dye"  Color  Card 
which  will  help  you  match  your  mate- 
rial. 


You  Can't  Make  a  Mistake.     Any  Woman  can  Dianiond-^>ye- 


Woolens 

Skirts 

Silks 

"_inens 

Sweaters 

Jackets 

Blouses  - 

Cottons 

Draperies 

Dresses 

Hangings 

Coverings 

Children's  Coats 

Stockings 

Mixed  Goods 

Everything! 

E  AMERICAN  NEWS  COMPANY,  Inc. 

9-15    FAKK    PLACE,    NEfW   YOKE    CITY 
Are  Wholesale  Disti-ibutors  of  the 

WORLD    ALMANAC 

Copies  kttr>i^'-'ities  may  bcf  had  by  applying  at    any    of    the    foUowing    bi-anches: 

tHE    AMERICAN     NEWS    COMPANY,     INC.,  THE    MINNEAPOLIS    NEWS    COMPANY, 

■9-15   Park   Place,    New   York,   N.   Y.  17    East   Hennepin    Avenue,    Miniieaipolls,    Minn, 

THE    AMERICAN    NEWS    COMPANY,    LIMITED,  THE   MINNESOTA    NEWS  COMPANY, 
Siicessor  to  The  British   Columbia  News  Co.,  Ltd.,         19-21   West  Third  Street,   St.   Paul,   Minn, 

1004-lOOG   Pender   St.,   West,   Vancouver,  B.   C.  THE    NATIONAL    NEWS   COMPANY, 
THE    AMERICAN    NEWS    COMPANY,    LIMITED,         117   East  126th  Street,   New  York  City. 

Successor  to  The   Montreal    News    Company,    Ltd.,  THE   NASHVILLE   NEWS  COMPANY, 
386-388  St.  James  Street,  West,  Montreal,  Can.         306   Church. Street,    NashvUle,   Tenn. 

THE    AMERICAN    NEWS    CtMPANY,    LIMITED,  THE    NEW    JERSEY    NEWS   COMPANY, 

Successor  to  The   Montreal    News    Company,    LJd.,  _  37-39    Newark    Avenue,    Jersey    City,    N.    J. 


Ottawa  Branch,   78  O'Connor  St.,  Ottawa^  Ont 
THE    AMERICAN    NEWS    COMPANY,    LIMITED, 


THE  NEWARK  NEWS"  COMPANY, 

231   Washington   Street,   Newark,  N.  J. 


Successor  to   The   Toronto   News    Company,    Ltd.,  THE   NEW    ENGLAND    NEWS  COMPANY, 

42    Yonge    Street,    Toronto,    Can.  93-101   Aroh   Street,    Boston,   Mass. 

THE    AMERICAN     NEWS    COMPANY,    LIMITED,  THE   NEW   ORLEANS   NEWS   COMPANY, 
Successor  to   The  Winnipeg   News   Company,    Ltd.,         214  Decatur  Street,  New  Orleans,   La. 


66    Albert    Street,    Wirmipeg,    Manitoba. 
^    ALABAMA    NEWS   COMPANY, 

""hircl    Avenue,    Birmingham,    Ala. 
.,i.BANY    NEWS   COMPANY, 
50S-510    Broadway,   Albany,   N.    Y. 
ih£   ASBURY   PARIt    NEWS  COMPANY, 

Sll    Coolonan   Avenue,   Asbury   Parjc,    N.    J. 
THE   BALTIMORE   NEWS   COMPANY, 

227   North   Calvert    Street,    Baltimore,    Md. 
THE    BRIDGEPOR'T    NEWS    COMPANY, 

..M8-26J   Mif'dle   Street,   Bridgeport,    Cojui. 
THf.    BROO!<LYN    NEWS   COMPANY, 
47   Debe-oisc  Place,   Brooklyn,  N.   Y. 
THE    BUC'<EYF.    NEWS   COMPANY, 

73  East   i'pring   Street,   Colitmbus,    0. 
THE    BUFF.XLO    NEWS    COMPANY. 

52-56    ■n;ast   Mohawk    SUeet,    Buffalo,    N.    Y. 
THE   CENTRA".    NEWS   COMPANY, 

South   Washh  Tton    Square,    Philadelphia,    PBc 
THE  CINCINNa'-I    news  COMPANY, 

127-129    SliillitL    Place,    Cincinnati,    O, 
THE    CITY    NEW-     COK^ANY. 

16  North  Main  S, -eet.   Fall  River,   Mass. 
THE  CLEVELAND    i  EVYS  COMPANY, 

1552    Third   Street,    N.    W.,    Cleveliind,    O. 
THE   COLORADO    NEV'S   COMPANY, 
1444    Arapahoe    Street.    DeuVL-r,    Col. 
THE    CONNECTICUT    N    V/S    COMPANY, 

40    Crown    Street,    New   .  laveii.    Conn. 
THE    DETROIT   NEWS   COMPANY, 
•^    86-90    West   Lamed   Street.   Detroit,   Mich. 
rilE    EASTERN    NEWS    COMPANY, 
fi  '.'-69    Union   Street,    Portland,    Me. 
THE     GEORGIA    NEWS   COMPANY, 

QK    Walton   Street,   Atlanta,    Ga. 
THE   I'SRAND    RAPIDS    NEWS    COMPANY, 


THE  NORTHERN  NEWS  COMPANY, 

15-17   Third  Street,   Troy,  N.   Y. 
THE   OHIp    NEWS  AGENCY, 

77   Adams   Street,   Akron,   O. 
THE  OMAHA  NEWS  COMPANY, 

1417   Davenport    Street,    Omaha,    Neb. 
THE    OREGON    NEWS    COMPANY, 

440  Glisan  Street,  Portland,   Ore. 
THE  PITTSBURGH    NEWS  COMPANY, 

300-308   Terry    Street,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
THE   PUGET  SOUND    NEWS   COMPANY, 

1931  Second  Avenue.   Seattle,   Wash. 
THE    RHODE    ISLAND    NEWS    COMPANY, 

50^,4    Weybossot    Street,    Providence,    R.    I. 
THE  ROCHESTER  NEWS  COMPANY. 

19-27  Church  Street,  Eochester,  N.  Y. 
THE  VIRGINIA  NEWS  COMPANY, 

228   Bank  Street,   Norfolk,   Va. 
THE   HAVANA   NEWS  COMPANY, 

South   1.      51,   Havana,    Cuba. 
THE   CHOCTAW    NEWS   COMPANY, 

103   South   HaiTey    Street,    Oklahoma   City,   Okla, 
THE   SAN   ANTONIO   NEWS  AGENCY, 

427   Main   Avenue,    San   Antonio,   Tex, 
THE  SAN    DIEGO   NEWS   COMPANY, 

930  Stato  Street,   San  Diego,  Cal. 
THE    SAN     FRANCISCO    NEWS    COMPANY, 

747-751    Howard    Street,    San    Francisco,    Cal, 
THE   SCRANTON   NEWS  AGENCY, 

223-225    Linden   Street,,.  Scranton,    Pa, 
THE   SOUTHERN    NEWS  COMPANY, 

223   East  Bay  Street,  JacksonvUle,   Pla. 
THE    SOUTH-WEST    NEWS   COMPANY. 

313-323  East   Sixteenth  Street,   Kansas  City,   Mo. 
THE    SPOKANE    NEWS    COMPANY,, 

112-114    South    Madison    Street,    Spokane,    Wash, 


313  S"'5Uth  Division  Avenue,   Grand  Rapids,  Mich.     THE   SPRINGFIELD    NEWS   COMPANY, 
THE   H/'*LIKA.<    BRANCH  .-        .     ^ 

of  The    American    News   Company,    Ltd., 
28  Be'^fo'd  Row.    Halifax,   N.   S. 
THE   HAMILTON    BRANCH 

of  The   A  'nerlcan    News  Company,    Ltd., 
226    Kin  ^    Street.    West,    Hamilton,    Ont. 
THE   HAKTFORD    news    COMPANY, 

146    State    S.rcet,    Hartford,    Conn. 
THE    HOUSTON"    NEWS   COMPANY, 

1107   Travir.   Str'^t^t,    Houston.    Tex. 
THE    INDI.AivJA    f  EWS    COMPANY, 

110  NoTtu   Senatv.    Avenue,    Indianapolis,    Ind. 
THE   INTERNATIONAL   NEWS  COMPANY. 

83-85  Duane   Street,  Now  York,  N.   Y. 
THE    IOWA    NEWS   COMPANY, 

309% -311    Second   Street.    Des  Moines,    la. 
THE   LOS   ANGELES    KEWS   COMPANY, 

201-203  North  Los  Aug  les  St..   Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
T"H£    LOUrSVlLLE    NEWS    COMPANY, 

507   West   Main   Street,   LouisvUle,    Ky. 
THE    MEMPHIS    NEWS    COMPANY. 

227   Madison   Avenue,   Meaphl^,   Teun. 


25-27  Fort   Street,   Springfield,   Mass. 
THE    ST.    JOHN    BRANCH 

Of  The   American   News  Company,   Ltd., 
101    Charlotte    Street,    St.    John,    N.    B. 
THE    ST.    LOUIS    NEWS    COMPANY,    INC., 

1008-1010    Locust   Street,    St.    Louis.    Mo. 
THE   SYRACUSE    NEWS    COMPANY, 

236-238  West  Washington  Street,  Syracuse,  N.   Y: 
THE   TEXAS   NEWS  COMPANY, 

706    Main   Street,    DaUas,    Tex. 
THE    TOLEDO    NEWS   COMPANY, 

143-145   Michigan    Street,    Toledo,    O, 
THE    UTAH    NEWS   COMPANY. 

39-41   Post  Office  Place,    Salt  Lake   City,    Utah. 
THE    WASHINGTON    NEWS    COMPANY, 

313-315  Sixth  Street,   N.   W.,   Washington,   D.   C. 
THE    WESTERN    NEWS    COMPANY, 

21-29    East   Austin   Avenue,    Chicago,    lU. 
THE   WISCONSIN    NEWS    COMPANY, 

308    East  Water   Street,    MUwaukee,    Wis, 
THE    WORCESTER    NEWS   COMPANY, 

t!4-3G    Harding    Street,    Worcester,    Mass. 


iThe  World  Almanac  is  published  by  The  New  York  Woriri,  63  Park  Rov/,  Pulitzer  Bld§.,  New  York  City. 
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DBRECT   FR01V1    FACTORY 


Two  wonderful  Susquehanna  Broadcloth  Flannel  Shirts — only  $3.69, 
Direct  from  factory.  Would  cost  $6  or  more  elsewhere.  I'erfectly 
tailored.  Cut  extra  full.  Comfortably  fitting.  Winter  weight.  Soft 
turndown  collar.  Two  extra  sti-ong,  large  packets.  Double  stitched 
throughout.  Thoroughly  shrunk.  For  work  or  semi-dress.  An  amazing 
bargain.  Pay  postman  only  $3.69  plus  postage  after  arrival.  Then  try 
them  on.  If  not  pleased  return  at  our  expense;  your  money  returned  at 
once. 

Order  by  number  FS  603,  State 
size.  Specify  gray  or  blue.  Only 
2  shirts  to  a  customer  on  this 
special  offer 

Warewell  Co.,Dept.  FS603,     Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Su^ps  Indigestion,  Dyspepsia,  Heartburn, 

Gases,  Sourness  and  Distress  from  an 

Out-of-Order  Stomach  at  once 

Large  50  cent  case.    Any  drug  store.     Relief  waiting!    DonH  suffer! 


MUSIC  lis  FREE 

By   tlie  Oldest  and  >{ost  Reliable  School^of 
Music     in     America — Established     1S95 

Nano.  Orfean,  Violin,  Wandslin,  Gaitar.  Banjo,  Etc 
f). 


-±1 


B£^ 


K) 


you  «vn    tiAoA.   "a\MAAA,   ilHiifu  (UttuWy 

^eginiiers  or  advanced  players.  One  Itsson  weeWy. 
lUUB  brat  ions  make  everytliing  plain.  Only  expense 
°i'''  T\^'  ^'^'  '^^^  '■°  o''^""  '-'o*'-  ^f  poEtaije  and  music 
used,  ui-itc  for  Free  booWet  which  explains  every- 
thing in  f-vJl. 

American  School  of  Masic,  81  Lakeside  OliJf;.,  Chicago 


DANCING  ANDPOPULARIT 
GO  HANO   !N  HAND! 

Tlie  good  dancer  is  always  popular 
and  in  demand  tvervwhere.  Everyone 
showers  with  favnis'  and  seeks  the 
friendship  of  the  graceful  and  ac- 
complished   dancer. 

I'll  teach  you  -Fox-Trot.  One- 
Step,  Two-Step,  Wu)tz  and  latest 
"up-to-the-minute"  society  dances 
In  your  own  home  by  tlie  wonderful 
Peak  System  of  Mail  instruction. 
The  cost  is  small,  ana  you'll  be  in  deniand  a« 
the   best   dancer,    with   the    latest   steps. 

New    Diagram   Method,     ijasily  learned;  no  music 
needed;    thousands    taught     successfully 

Write  for  Special  Terms.  Send  TODAY  for  FEEE 
information    and    surprisingly    low    ofler.      Address 

WILLIAiVl    CHANDLER    PEAi<,    M.    D. 
Room  951  821   tjrescen."^  Place,   Chicago,   III. 


RUPTURE 

can  be  cured 

Every  clay  we  receive  letters  frorti 
hajppy  men  and  women  telling  of  the 
freedom  they  have  gained  from  long 
standing  cases  of  ru'pture,  ^by  the  use 
of    the   Schuiling  Hupture  Lock. 

Says  He  Was  Cured 

Matthew  Beeman,   of  Idaho,    Ohio,  wrote  us: 

"I  was  ruptured  for  ten  years,  had  worn  other 
trusses  without  effecting  a  cure.  But  I  wore 
the  Schuiling  Bupture  Lock  for  eight  months 
and  effected  a  cure  which  seems  to  be  perma- 
nent. For  six  mouths  I  have  not  used  any  Lock 
and  no  .symptoms  of  return  of  the  rupture. 

"I  cannot  recommend  the  Schuiling  Rupture 
Lock  too  highly,  and  advise  anyone  suffering 
from  rupture   to   use   it." 

Over  10,00i0  people  have  found  rup- 
ture relief  through  the  Schuiling 
Rupture  LiOcik, 

A  postal  will  bring  our 
free  book  and  trial  offer 

Schuiling  Rupture  Institute 

1705   Murphy   BIdg.,         INDIANAPOLIS,    IND. 


866 


AND 


Get  a  Small  Bottle  of  DAK 

Beauty  of  Y 


To  be  possessed  of  a  head  of 
heavy,  beautiful  hair;  soft,  lus- 
trous, fluffy,  wavy  and  free  from 
dandruff  is  merely  a  matter  of 
using  a  little  Danderine. 

It  is  easy  and  inexpensive  to  have 
nice,  soft  hair  find  lots  of  it.  Just 
get  a  small  bottle  of  Knowlton's 
Danderine  now — all  drug  stores 
recommend  it — apply  a  little  as 
directed  and  within  ten  minutes 
there  will  be  an  appearance  of 
abundance,  freshness,  fluffiness  and 
an  incomparable  gloss  and  lustre, 
and  try  as  you  will  you  cannot 
find  a  trace  of  dandruff  or  falling 
hair;  but  your  real  surprise  will  be 
after  about  two  weeks'  use,  when 
you  will  see  new  hair — fine  and 
downy  at  first — yes — biit  really 
new  hair — sprouting  out  all  over 
your  scalp — Danderine  is,  we  be- 
lieve, the  only  sure  hair  grower,  de- 
stroyer of  dandruff  and  cure  for 
itchy  scalp,  and  it  never  fails  to 
stop  falling  hair  at  once. 

If  you  want  to  prove  how  pretty 
and  soft  your  hair  really  is,  moisten 
a  cloth  with  a  little  Danderine  and 
carefully  draw  it  through  your  hair 
— taking  one  small  strand  at  a 
time.  Your  hair  will  be  soft,  glossy  and  beautiful  in  jiist  a  few 
moments — a  delightful  surprise  awaits  every  one  who  tries  this. 


DANDERINE— 35c  a  Bottle 
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At  Drug  and  Toilet  Stores 


■PSiEiE 


^eads 


^ts^ 


A  New  Profession 

Every  foreign  market  in  the 
world  is  calling  for  America'3 
goods.  We  must  supply  the 
world.  We  have  the  factories — 
we  ha'/e  ■'.he  materials — we  have 
.  the  ships.  The  greatest  need 
now  is  for  men  who  are  trai.ied 
to  handle  the  shipment  of  goods 
to  foreign  marlcets  with  speed 
and  economy. 

Tliousands  of  men  are  needed 
right  now.  Manufacturers,  job- 
bers and  exporters  are  calling  for 
trained  men  to  handle  the  in- 
tricate problems  of  transportation 
and  overseas  shipment.  Not  only 
's    the    woric    fa'scinating    bu't    it 

ommands  big  money.  Men  in 
export  and  import  work  are  mak- 
ing from  3:2,500  to  $10,000  a  year— 
anil  $6,000  jobs  are  common. 
Yoii  can  do  the  same.  The  op- 
iSortL'nity  of  a  lifetime  >  lies  be- 
fore you. 

Send  for  Free  Export  Book 

What  is  your  present  occupa- 
,tion?  Tell  u^^-  about  yourself  that 
*we  may  j'KlS'e  your  qualifications. 
This  is  yo'ur  chance  to  benefit  by 
the  •g)'eatt;st  good  which  'has 
groAvn  out  of  the  war — the  expan- 
sion of  Anie'"iican  trade.  Vv'^e  will 
CTadly  supply  an>  information  vou  may  de- 
sire. Simply  drop  "^  a  line  about  yourself 
and  we  will  send  j  JU  our  free  booldet,  "Ex- 
port  Shipping." 

American  Commerce  Asso. 
Dept.  B-45 

4043  Orexel   Boulevard  Chicago,   III. 


I  GelThisSuit  Mcdeto  Your  Own  Measure 
>J  O  matter  where  you  live  or 
■'■^  what  you  do  we  will  make 
you  the  finest  and  snappiest 
suit  you  ever  wore  and  send  it 
to  you  all  charges  prepaid  if 
you  talre  advantage  of  our 
amazing  offer  at  oncfe. 

We  make  this  wonder- 
ful, liberal  Free  Suit  offer 
for  a  short  period  of  time, 
to  a  few  live,  wide-awake 
men.  \ 

No  Extra  Charges 

of     any     kind.       All     the 

latest    fancy     styles,     golf 

bottoms,     tunnel     belt 

loops,   pearl  buttons — 

everything  Free. 

$40  to  $69  a  Week 

in  your  spare  time.  This  is 
the  biggest,  newest,  best, 
most  liberal  offer  ever  made 
by  a  reliable  company — the 
greatest  chance  to  get  into  a 
steady,  money-making  prop- 
osition. 

Don't  Wait— Don't   Delay. 

Drop  us  a  line  at  once  so  that  we  can  tell  you 
all  about  this  wonderful  offer  and  send  you 
Free  our  latest  fashion  plates  besides  dozens 
of  real  cloth  samples  to  choose  from.  Write  at 
once,  don't  wait,  don't  delay. 
SPENCER-MEAD  CO.,   Dept.  302,  Chicago,  !». 
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"Freezone^'  Is 
or  Callus  rij 


ift  any  Corn 

ingers 


Drop  a  little  Freezone  on  an 
aching  corn,  instantly  that  corn 
stops  hurting,  then  you  lift  it 
right  out.  It  doesn't  hurt  one 
bit.    Yes,  magic ! 

Why  wait?  Your  druggist  sells 
a  tiny  bottle  of  Freezone  for  a 


few  cents,  sufficient  to  rid  your 
feet  of  every  hard  corn,  soft  corn, 
or  corn  between  the  toes,  and 
calluses,  without  soreness  or  irri- 
tation. Freezone  is  the  much 
talked  of  ether  discovery  of  a 
Cincinnati  genius. 
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30  Days'  Trial.       BE  WELL  AND  KEEP  WELL.       30  Days'  TriaL 

[1  ROeHE  ELECTRIC  HYGIENIC  MACHINE 

HELPS  NATURE   IN    HER    FIGHT  AGAINST  DISEASES  AND    PAIN 
It  increases  blood   circulation,   strengthens  and   soothes   the   nerves,  brings  sleep  to  the  sleepless. 

The  Vigorous  Man  or  Woman  Is  Leader  of  All.  Don't    Be    a    Dead 

Ono  at  50. 

You    cannot    realize    the    benefits    derived    from 
this    machine    except    yow    try    it?      One    treatment 
■wilt  convince   you   of  its  extraordinary   qualities.     If 
you   are   suffering   from   paralysis,    locomttor   ataxia, 
"'^■^^i^\hM\l\i:,ii\        vertigo,    apoplexy,    neuritis,    rheumatism,    lumbatjo,    gout, 
"  hiif/'iJ.       hardening    of    the    arteries    or    high    blood    pressure,    be 
sure  to  Investigate  this  machine.     For  it  wards  cff  and 
overcomes   such    ailments.      Takes   the    place    of   exercise 
and     hand     manipulation.       Gives     your     muscles     firm 
elasticity.    Be  neither  fat  nor  tliin. 

NORMALIZE    YOUR    V/EIGHT. 
Do    you    realize    what    tliis    macl)in2    means    to    one 
I  /'      f''**"-'*^        '^^\  'f    wanting    in    vital    strength,    or    .suffering    from    general 
r^^.^     weakness,      nervi  us     debility,      insonmia,      constipation, 
headaclies    or    pains   through    the    bacK    and   limbs?     It 
is  the  only   treatment   for  prostatic  gland  trouble,  vari- 
cose veins  or  a  goitre. 

Remember  our  machines  are  not  vibrators,  but  a 
genuine  health-helping,  life-prolonging  apparatus. 
As  electrical  maniifacturers  we  build  high-frequency 
■  I  ■  1  I  I  I  '  jjl'  _J  JJ  J  machines  of  special 
\Ji^J^^^UbXm^^uLmm^m  d  e  s  ign.  including 
,„         „      ..    ,  our     new     combination     machine     "High-JJny,"     or, 

lYour  bani.itiuni  at  Home,  in    other   words,    "Violet    Ray,"    which    is    operated 

from  direc  or  «)tprnating  current,  and  two  No.  6  dry  cells  fui-nish  the  pulsorating  and  atomieal 
vibration.  "Se  lii'ow  that  we  have  overcome  the  possibility  of  accidents  through  short  circuit, 
which  so  cor-monly  happens  iu  cheap  and  inferior  machines. 

Our  iriaeiine  sliould  be  in  every  home.     Write  for  our  trial  offer  and  testimonials.     It  is  for 
men  and  wmri-n  vho  want  to  become  liealthy.   vigorous  and  efficient.     Address: 

ROCHE    .ILECTRIC    MACHINE   CO..    Dept.    WA.,    GRAND    RAPIDS,    MICH..    U.  S.    A 


Invented     and     Pat- 
ented   by    Prof. 
J.  B.  Roche. 


eSuit 


Take  this  fine  Mad.  to- 
Measure  Suit  and  tlon't 
,pay  us  one  cent  for  it. 

V/e  want  you  to  set  one 
of   our   hiffh    cla.ss  suits. 
:\ib.soluitely     free,     so 
you    can   «how    it    to 
your  friends.     It  will' 
be    a- biff    adve.rtise- 
me/'.t     for    us.         If     you 
have  a  little  spare  time, 
'vou     c.^n     easily     make 
from 


EXTRA 
Week 


and  besiitt'fj  tihat  be  the 
best  dressfcri  rnan  In 
your  town.  it's  an  op- 
portuni'ty  yr.n  caniot 
afford  to  overiiok.  Don't 
delay  a  miuut«, 
WRITE  FOR  T>ris  BIG 
OFTEK      AT      ONCE-— 

Drop  us  a  line  or  s&nd  us  your  name  on 
a  postal  card  ana  we  will  send  you 
absolutely  free,  cur  wondierful  stylo 
book,  containing  do'-iens  of  samples  and 
fashion  .plates  to  choose  from.  Write 
^f>-vi.  Everything  sent  QFKEE  and 
Postage   Prepaid. 


The  Progress  Tanoring  ^o.,  Depl  1041,  Chicago 


Boa 


K^-^%?HeEtKfl 


BE  A  DETECTIVE 

Earn  Big  Money 

Travel         Great  Demand 

Fascinating  Work.      Experience  Unnecessary 

We  Train  You.    Particulars  Free.    Write 

American  Detective  System 

1966  Broadway,  New  York 


LOTS  OF  FUN  FOR  A  DIME 

ORIGINAL   VENTRILOQUIST    DOUBLE   THROAT 

Fits  roof  of  mouth;  al- 
ways invisible;  greatest 
thing  yet.  Astonish  and 
mystify  your  friends. 
Neigh  like  a  horse;  whine 
liko.a  puppy;  sing  like  a 
canary,  and  imitate  birds 
and  beasts  of  the  field 
and  forest.  Loads  of  fun. 
Wonderful  invention. 
Tliousands  sold.  Price  only 
10  cents;  4  for  25  cents, 
or   12   for    50   cents. 

DOUBLE  THROAT  CO, 

60  Station    D,    Dept,   400, 

New   York,    N.  Y. 
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KXOMRHnccm^ni 


hxsxammjzjrrxmiiaj^ 


'Bayer  Talblets  of  Aspirin"  proved  safe  by  millions  for 


Toothache 
Rheumatism 


Earache 
Colds 


Headache 
Neuralgia 

Safe  and  proper  directions  in  eacli  Bayer  package.     Take  without 
fear  if  you  see  the  "Bayer  Cross"  on  Tablets — Genuine! 


V 


Warning!  To  get  genuine  aspirin,  prescribed  by  physijians  for 
over  eighteen  years,  you  must  say  "Bayer."  Look  for  the  name 
"B'ayer"  on  the  package  and  on  each  tablet.     Then  you're  safe! 


Ask  for  "Bayer!" 


Demand  "Bayer!" 


Insist ! 


Boxes   of    12 — Bottles    of    24 — Bottles    of    100 — Vll    druggists. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture   of   Monoac.eticac-;  .ester    of   Salicylicacid 
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MEVEE  GEIFE  OR  SM 


and     Constipation     is 


ma(^^. 


Here's  tdiat 
new  Bis  City 
StyBe    Book 

ecntaiiA 

68  Aetua!  3  -Jh 
Samples  ftt' 

Men's  Ma^e-tv-. 
Measure  Suite 
and  OveijBata 

More  tiian  aQ 

hanrisems 

fashion  RSodeia 

Shirts 

Neckwear 

Collars 

Shoes 

Hats 

Hosiery 

etc. 


SAVE  25% 

Get  all  youi  Clothes,  Hats, 
Shoes,  Shirts,  etc.,  direct  from 
the  manufacturer  and  save  25% 
on  everything  you  buy. 
"B3G  C?TY"  STYLES 
Our  new  book  of  Men's  V/eav 
for  Fall  tella  all  about  it- 
shows  you  just  how  to  get  all 
your  Clothes  and  Furnishings 
■at  inside  Wholesale  Prices  and 
how  to  make  big  morey  besides. 
"'Big  City"  Styles  is  the  only 
boolr  of  its  kind— the  only  book 
vhat  nhows  both  Tailoringr  and 
irirni3hing8— 58  Cloth  Samples 
oi  the  very  finest  Fabrics  — 50 
Jiandsome  Fashion  Models  in 
colors,  ar.cl  besides  a  large  ris- 
Bortnerit,  of  the  very  latest 
Bty]e3  in  ShirtB.Sboes.Hata,  etc, 
16  you  want  to  dress  well  and 
Bi  ve  mnney  write  for  your  cops 
of  this  book  aoday.  Addresi 
Devit.  W. 

WKSGHTisOOMPANY 

600T.troQnSt..  CHICAGO 


4  Rings  FREE 


GENUINE 
DIAMOND 


WIDE 
WEDDING 


Genuine     Diamonil,         YOUR 

Signet     with     your  BIRTHSTONE 
Initial,      Birthstonei 
lind   Wedding  Ring. 
Solid    Gold     Shell. 
[Guaranteed  3  years. 
Order    15    packagesj 
Bingo  Pel'fumed  Ir- 
oning Wax.   Sell  ato.pMrT     VftiiR 
10c   each.    Easy    toSlG NET— -YOUR 
INITIAL 


sell.  Big  demand. 
[Order  today.  Send; 
Jno  money.  Get  4i 
Ibeautiful  R  i  n  g  sj 
'ree.  Boys,  Girls, 
iand  Grownups. 
BINGO   COMPANY,    DEPT,  9,   Binghamton, 


AHMADIA  MOVEMENT  IN  ISLAM 

and  School  ot 

ORIENTAL  mmm  and  religions 

Inquiries  Welcome 

Professor  M.  M.  SADIQ 
4334  Ellis  Ave.         Chicago,  III. 
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Constipated  Children  Gladly  Take 

"California  Syrup  of  Fig 


For  the  Liver  and  Bowels 


Tell  your  druggist  you  want  genuine 
''California  Syrup  of  'Figs."  'Full  directions 
and  dose  for  babies  and  children  of  all  ages 
who  are  constipated,  bilious,  feverish,  tongue- 
coated,  or  full  of  cold,  are  plainly  printeri  on 
the  bottle.  Look  for  the  name  "California" 
and  accept  no  other  '''Fig  Syrup." 


ff 


SZ3 


Officers' 
Army  Shoes 


Mvnson  Last 

They  stand  hard  use 
and    still   look  well! 

Built  I'li'  comfort,  wear  and 
looks.  Every  ">air  inspected.  Big 
production  o*"  i5  e  same  model,  plus 
our  fMract-ro  70u  selling  methods, 
makv-  thb  iow  price  possible. 
Buili.  by  faujou3  Boston  shoe 
makers  who  produced  thousands 
of  pairs  for  Lhe  Government. 
Soics  sewed,  not  d  ailed.  All 
leather  thruout.  Scieni  ifically  de- 
jiigued  for  foot  protection  and 
comfort.  Regi;iarly  valued  at 
§!  12.00.  Worth  twice  as  much  in 
weir. 

MoTiey-Back  Guarantee 

i;  I'ou  are  not  thoroughlj  satisfied 
wiith  ilifJ  appearance  of  tbtse  shoes 
when  ti'iey  ari-iive,  return  tlicm  to  us, 
and  you."  v.ioney  wiU  be  refunded  at 
once.  if  .voa  DO  keep  them,  as  you 
undoubti^d'y  vill,  we  will  send  you  a 
new  pair  f'^RH:®  at  any  time,  if  you 
don't  get  yoi'.r  full  money's  worth  in 
comfort  and  -s'-'iar.  That's  how  confi- 
dent  we   are  of   these   shoes. 

^'KSaiF^I OS  COUPON^" 

Reliable  Mail    rjroev   Co.,    Dept.    W.   A. 
2o^IaDtitigtoi<    ivo.,  Boston,  17  Mass. 

Send.  .'•...  .pa"'        Vi)     'pay    postman 

on    arrival. 

My  money  back  U'  5  waul  it.    Size.  .  .  , 

Name .... 

uVddresg     ,.,,.<.  i  . 


AdEUTC    QIT  THIS   BiQ   BOOK  — 
UCn  B  d    the  only  one  of  (ts  kind 
Sn  America— showing  a  comptete  line  ov 

Men's  Wear-everything  from  Made-to-Meae- 
ura  Clothes  to  Shoes,  Hats,  Collars.  Ties. 
Shirts,  Sox,  etc    Greatest  Line  you  ever 

aaw.  Nothing  else  like  It.  No  Investment  nec- 
essary. We  supply  everything.  Seed  for  Outfit 
TODAY,    Address  Dept.  W. 

WRIGHT  &  COMPANY. 500  Throop  St..  CHICAGO 


ii^illilily^Signsf 


DON'T  SEND  (V5E  ONE  CENT— just  let 
me  prove  It  to  you,  as  I,  have  done  for  over 
72.500  others  in  the  last  'six  months.  I  claim., 
that  "FAIRYFOOT"  is  the  only  successfuff 
cure  for  bunions  ever  made  and  I  want  you 
to  let  me  send  it  to  you  FREE,  entirely  at  my 
expense.  I  don't  care  how  many  so-called 
cures,  or  shields  or  pads  you  ever  tried 
without  .success,  I  don't  care  how  disgusted 
you  feel  with  them  all — ^j'ou  have  not  tried 
my  cure  and  I  have  such  absolute  confidence 
in  it  that  I  AM  GOSNG  TO  SEND  YOU 
THIS  TREATMENT  ABSOLUTELY  FREE. 
It  is  a  wonderful  yet  simple  home  treatment, 
which  relieves  you  almost  instantly  of  all 
pain;  it  removes  the  cause  of  the  liunion 
and  thus  the  ugly  deformity  disappears — rU 
this  while  you  are  weariiig  tighter  ^h"°s  than 

ever.      Write    now,     as 

tills   announ  cement 

may  not  appear  ia  this 

paper  again.   Just  send 

ijour  name  and  address 

and     "FAIRYFOOT" 

will    be    sent    promptly 

ill   plam    sealed   envel- 
ope     Write    to-day. 

FOOT  REMEDY  CO. 

3661    OGDEN    AVE., 
Dept.    144  Chicago 


to    weair    it?      Let 


OPCtlINO  TtlROUOli 


,.W6(D  P«0  /!wo  J 


Yes.  STOP  II.  I  say!    You  KNOW    by    your    own    ex- 
Derience    that    It     is     only     a     makeshift —  a    false    T)ro-p 
against   a   collapsing    wall,    and    that    it    is    underminine 
your    health.      Why.    then,    continue 
me   Doint  out  a  Ijetter  way. 
TO 
THE 

I  want  to  send  to  every  RUPTURED  SUFFERER,   ab- 
solutely FREE.  A  TRI.ILi  OF  PLAPAO  and  my  interest- 
ing, instructive  4S-Dage  book  on  RuiDture — ^explains  what  TVipture  is  and  why 
trusses    an.d    similar    MERE    MECHANICAL,    supports    cannot    be    relied    upon. 

The    PLAPAO-PADS  are   nature's     way.        This     simple,     inexpensive     home 
treatment  gives  quick  relief,  strengthens  weakened  muscles.      Does  away  witih 
steel   and   rubber   bands  that   oha;fe   and   pinch.      Close   the   hernial   opening   as 
rature  intended,  so   the    rupture    CAN'T    come    down.       Hundreds    have    testified 
under  oath  that  the  PLAPAO-PADS  positively  and  permanently  cured  their  rupture 
— some    of    tliem    most    aggravated    cases    and    of    long    standing.       Awarded     Gold 
Medal    and    Grand    Prix. 

Soft  as  Velvet— Easy  to  Apply— Inexpeiisli/e 

There  is  no  metal  about  the  PLAPAO-PADS — no 
straps,  buckles  or  springs  attached — ?ofL  as  vel- 
vet. Easy  to  wear.  No  delay  from 'work.  ii.asy 
to  apply  and  require  no  read.iusting.  Process  of 
recovery  is  natwal,  so  afterward  no  use  for 
trusses.  Ask  me  to  prove  what  I  say  by  senaing 
Trial  PLAPAO  and  a  most  convincing  mas.-s  of 
evidence  FRE'E^^ — no  charge  for  it  now  or  ever- 
nothing  to  be  returned.  Don't  wait.  Write  to- 
day—NOW. 


patd. 

*;PRIL6 
'906 


Ttii  eHrwf 
inncB  iuHfAcl  or  wc  pu^a- 

PAD  ti  nADl   ADHtiir    FOR 

Trt£  PuRPOiC  or  ppcrcNnne 
SuPPine  pnoAiio  ro  aru-n  rne 
PLAPAO-PAOFiPmr  ro  rnc  door 
IHUi  6IVIH6  conrinuAL  IRCAIHIHT 


Plapso  Laljeratories,  lee 

LOCK  341,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Cosiserve  Yo«r  Healtli  assd  Efficleitcy  First 
**I  Would  Not  I^as-t  Wltlilt  for  $10,000«" 


■So   writes   an   entliusiastic,    grateful   customer.      "Worth   more   than    a   farm,' 
says    another.      In   like    manner    testify  over  iM.iOOO  people  who  have  worn  it 


Overcomes  WEAKNESS  and  ORGANIC  AIL- 
MENTS of  WOMEN  and  MEN.  Develop.^  erect, 
graceful  figure.  Brings  restful  relief,  comfort, 
ability  to  do  things,   health  and   strength. 

Wear  It  3©  Pays  Free 
kX  Our  Expesfege 

Does  away  with  the  strain  and  pain  of 
standing  and  walldiig;  replaces  and  suppoils 
misplaced  internal  organs;  reduces  enlarged 
abdomen;  straightens  and  strengthens  the 
back;  corrects  stoopuig  shoulders;  develops 
lunss,  chest  and  bust;  relieves  backache, 
curvatures,  nervousness,  ruptures,  constipa- 
tion.    Comfortable  and  easy  to  wear. 

Keep  Yourself  Fit 

Write   to-day   for   illustrated    booklet,    measure-  ■  v/a^nia/^y /^m         ■«.,«. 

ment    blank,    etc.,    and    read    our    very    liberal         I.  y^^^ y/f[        /ISSO 
pioposi  ion.  lJ*Cli      Pi-es.      Natural      Body      Braco      Co., 

l/e    Kiijai      33»   Rash    Bldg.,  SALIN.4i,  iiAXSAS^ 
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D®ii't  Wear 
A  TrHSSl 

After  Thirty  Years'   Experience   We 

Have  Produced  An  Appliance  for 

Men,  Women  or    Children 

That  Cures  Rupture. 

We  Send  It  On  Trial. 

If  you  Oiave  tried  most  everything  else, 
i  coiiifi  to  us.  Where  others  fail  ia  where 
!  w.e   Jiavo   our   greatest  success.      Send   at- 


Tho   Above  is  O.  311.  Brooks.  Inventor  of  the 
Ajw)liiance.      Mr.  Brooks  Cured  Himself  of 
Eur-' Tire  Over  30  Tears  Ago  and  Patent- 
ed v:e  Annliance  troiii  His  Personal  Ex- 
■Dt'iience,      If  Runtureci.   Write   Today 
to      tho      Bii'coks      Aunliance      Co., 
Mai'shall?  iMicU. 

tached  coupon  to-day  and  we  will  send 
you  free  our  Illustrated  book  on  Rupture 
and  Us  ciire,  showing  our  Appliance  and 
giving  you  prices  and  names  of  majiy 
people  who  have  tried  it  and  were  cured. 
It  gives  instant  relief  when  all  others  fail. 
Hemeirvher.  we  use  no  salves,  no  hai-ness. 
no    lies. 

Wo  send  on  trial  to  prove  what  we  say  Is 
tru?.  Y.)u  are  the  judge,  and  once  having 
seen  cur  illustrated  book  and  read  it  you 
will  be  a,^  enthusiastic  aa  our  hundreds  of 
patients  wbose  letvers  you  can  also  read. 
Fill  cut  froe  coupon  below  and  mail  to- 
day. It's  •vfili  worth  your  time  whether 
youtry    our   A!i'.jliance   or   not. 


FREE  INFORMATION  COUPON 

Brooks    Appliance   Comnany 
330-H  State  St.,  Marshall.  jMicb 

Please  send  nio  by  mail,  in  ;jiain 
wrapper,  your  illustrated  book  and  full 
Information  about  your  Appliance  for 
the  cure  of  rupture. 

Name    , 

lAddress      

City , 


State. 


;N 


0  matter  how  old  you  are:  no  matter  what   ' 
caused    your    affliction ;    no    matter    how ' ' 
.  _    ,      many    years    you    have    suffered    or   how  ' 
hopeless  you  believe  your  case  to  be,   there   is  •  i 
hope  for  you  in  the  Phllo  Burt  Method. 

Eminent    specialists    who    have    studied    and , 
treated  spinal  diseases  and  deformities  for  years 
I  are  first  astonished,  then  convinced  and  quickly 
become    enthusiastic    upon    finding    one    success ' ' 
follow  another  when  the  Philo  Burt  Method  is  ' ' 
used.     Ask  us  for  the  names  of  happy  patrons  i ' 
right  in  your  vicinity.  i 

A  young  woman  who  was  bed-ridden  at 
26  with  spinal  tuberculosis  after  suffering 
for   20   years,    is    married,    happy   and    per- 


fectly strong   and  vigorous   at  29. 

A  boy  of  8  was  unable  to  walk  or  hold 
his  head  erect.  After  a  few  months  every 
symptom  disappeared  and  he  walks  daily 
three    miles    to    school. 

A  man  of  45,  in  cruel  agony  for  six 
years,  spent  over  $3,000  in  a  vain  search 
for  relief.  Now  works  every  day  without 
the  aid  of  any  artificial   support. 


FREE— 30  Days'   Trial 

The  Phllo  Burt  Method  is  new  and  different,  . 
not  like  anything  you  have  tried.     It  has  bene- 
fited or  cured  over  30.000  sufferers  from  spinal ' ' 
trouble    caused   by   tuberculosis.    Pott's   disease,  ' 
Infantile    paralysis,    spinal    meningitis,    pleurisy,  i 
rheumatism,   injuries,   wrong   sitting  and  stand- 
ing  postures,    etc.     Treat   yourself   at   home.     A   , 
30-days'   trial  costs  .vou  nothing;  no  obligations 
of  any  kind  if  it  fails. 

The  Philo  Burt  Appliance  will  positively  ctne   | 
any  case    that  is    curable    and    straighten    any 
crool;ed  spine  that  can  be  straightened.     It  gives 
firmer  and  more  natural  support    to    the    spme 
llian   any   torturing,    unsanitary,   old  style   brace 
made    of    steel,    iron,    leather,    plaster   of   paris,  ' 
etc.     It  is   aa  yielding,     soft    and     comfortable 
as  a  corset.     Goes  on   and  off  like  a  «oat  and 
cannot  be  detected   imder   the   clothing.     It  re- 
lieves   and    strengthens    and    has    accomplished  , 
uijiny   amazing   cures.     Let   us    send   you   sworn 
p. oof.      Send   no   money.     Simply   describe   your 
CO  Sir    fully.      Get    our   liberal    offer   and   helpful 
iiook   on   spinal    troubles   absolutely   free.  ' 

iPHII.O    KURT   MFO.    CO.  | 

227   Odd    Fellows'    Building,    Jamestown,    N.   Y. 
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»  ^JaU»  ^M^y -JtatBiri 

G'r>  Jinteed      v 


Blue  White 

Solitaire 

'k  Wonderfully    sparWiiiE    diamonds,    blazing    with    a 
I  fiery    radiance,    unsurpassed    at    double    our    price. 

♦''  Fractions  of  carat  priced  proporticuately.  14  Kt. 
solid  gold  ring  of  finest  worl;manshjp,  free  with 
diamond.  Choice  of  styles  A.  B  or  C,  or  any  other 
'»  mounting  tlesircd.  Valuable  premiimi  free  if  casli 
I  accompanies  order.  Our  guarantee  protects  you; 
ij  if  you  can  duplicate  this  value  for  less  than  double 
1  our  price  in  any  other  store  in  the  country,  send 
I  bad:  your  purchase  within  30  days  and  wa  ■will 
f  refund   your   money.      ASK    FOR    RI67, 

Real 
Value 

Jeweled  '^^^^^  14  Karat 

Adjusted  ^s^^^g*^  e    i-j    o    i  i 

Regulated  -^-sbb-  OOlid    Uold 

THE    BARGAIN    OF   A    LtFETIME!       Guaranteed 

perfect    timekeeper.      Non-breakable    crystal.      Price 
I  includes  solid  gold  bracelet.     On  30 

days'  free  trial.    At  this  pheuorae- 
I  nal    price,    if    you   order   from    this 

adv.  Satisfaction        guaranteed. 

ASK     FOR     WBI67 


MEN'S     WRIST     WATCH.       Army  Officers'   Model.  | 
Formerly  sold  for  $15.     Luminous  dial  can  be  rend  I 
in  the  dark.     Ideal  for  outdoor  sports,   sturdy  and 
damp-proof.        Guaranteed      20      years,     ^fc^   p^^ 
Choice      of"    leather     or     kliald     strap.     IJ'  r 
After   this   lot    is    sold   price   goes   back     ^IW'   ^-'* 
to  $15.     Order  Mow;  Biggest  Bargain  in 
Watch    Annal?,     ASK    FOR    IVSWi67... 


14  Karat 

Solid  Gold 

HERE  IS  A  REMARKABLE  OPPORTUNITY  to  get  I 

a  14  karat  solid  gold  wrist  watch  with  14  karat  solid 
gold  bracelet  at  a  price  that  hardly  coverS  the  gold  , 
in    the    case;  non-breakable  ciTstal.     On 30  days' free 
trial  at  this  really  amazing  record- 
smashing   low   price,    if   you    order 
from    this    advertisement.     Absolute 
satisfaction  guaranteed.     ASK  FOR 
OWI67 


Birthstone 
Rings 

Solid  Gold 

Beautiful  solid  gold 
birthstone  ring,  won- 
derfully carved  and 
pierced  In  exqtiislte 
design.  Set  with  any 
birthstone  you  de- 
sire. '  An  amazing 
bargain  at  a  price 
that  is  scarcely  one 
what    these 

rings  would  cost 

anywhere       else. 

ASK  F0R'BRI67. 


23  JEWELS 


rceiy  one- 

$7 


SEND    FOR    NEW    BARGAIN    CATALOG— FuU   of 

iT  surprises   in    diamonds,    watches   and    jewelry.     Tkls 

♦  132-page   bargain   book   will   save  you   up  to  100% 


loii-page    Hdigain    uouk    vvui    ativo 
Thousands   of   selections   shown. 


BIGGEST      VALUE      til 
HISTORY!      Men's     stoLd  i 
filled   watch,    full  12  size,  I 
23      Jeweled      guarauieod 
movement,      timed,       ad-  | 
lusted      and     regulated 
Gold  filled  case  guaran- 
teed   to    wear    like    so' id  j 
gold   20   years.     Sold    on 
30  days'  free  trial.     NOW  ' 
IS       YOUR       OHjS  NCE  1  j 
Tids    is    the    vfatoh    you  I 
have    wanted     for     years  ' 
but   have   always    consid- 
ered  beyond  your  reach.     At   this   as- 
tounding  price    if   you   order    from   thia 
advertisement,      ASK    FOR    WI67.. 


"jys    cousiu- 

$15 


Self -Filling  Fouataia  Pen 


Worth   $3.50.     14  karat  solid  gold  pen,  iridium  tip- 
ped; nou-leakable;  ink  cannot  clog;  writes  instant- 
ly   and   smoothly.      At    this    rock    bottom 
figure    only    if   cash     accompanies     order. 
Length,   6%    inches.     ASK    FOR    FP167,. 


$1 


I  B.GUTTER&SONS  Wholesale  Jewelers  i 

I  Div.  167,  172  Nassau  Street,  877  NEW  YORK  j 
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BEOWN'S 


I 


were  first  introduced  to  the  public  in 
the  year  1850  and  are  knpwn  over  the 
entire  world  as  a  preparation  of  superior 
merit  for  the  relief  of  coughs  and  throat  troubles: 

'Tliey  give  prompt  and  effective  relief  in  the  coug-hing-  spells  and 

throat  irritation  incident  to  Bronchitis,  Asthma  and  Lung  troubles. 

Of  great  value  to  singers,  speakers,  preachers  and  teachers,  as  a 
means  to  clear  the  voice,  remove  hoarseness  and  irritations  caused  by 
u.^e   of   1he  voice. 

As     tjiey     contain     no     opiates     or     anything     injuriovis,     BROWN'S 
BRONCHIAL    TROCHES    may    be    used    in    all    cases    where    cough    or 
tbrosi.   lozenges  lare   employed,   without   the  least  danger. 
Sold  only  in  <boxes.    Not  sold  by  weight. 
15c,  35c,  75c,  $1.25. 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON.  Proprietors 

UpnaitmrT't  W.  BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS,  IT.  S.  A. 

nveneral   Sales   Agrents:  Harold  F.   Ritchie  &  Co..  Inc.j  New 
York,    I.ondon,     Toronto. 
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DEAFNESS 


luiidieds  of  fine  jobs  open.  Paying  more 
tiian  ever  before.  Government  positions 
command  ■  respect !  Steady,  pleasant  work — easy 
houvs  and  a  big  chance  for  advancement.  All  you 
ileed  do  to  get  one  of  these  responsible  Govern- 
ment jobs  Is  to  pass  the  Civil  Service  Examina- 
tion. Mr.  A.  R.  Patterson,  for  eight  years  a 
Civil  Servif'!  Examiner,  "knows  the  ropes"  and 
will  show  you  how  to  pass  all  e.xaminalions  and 
fiet  any  one  of  the  positions  listed  below. 
INKORMATION  FREE 
Don't  send  a  penny.  Merely  draw  line  on  coupon 
thru  position  you  want  and  receive  full  informa- 
tion  at   once.     Do'i't   put   this   off   another   minute. 

PATTERSON  "civ'lL  S'r.Rv'XE~SCHOOL 

Dept.    17,    Rochestor,    N,     ., 

Please  send  al  onee,  Entin  y  Free,  a  list  showing 
Bood  Government  positions  noiV  open,  al§o  full  in- 
formation on  how  to  ijet,  them.  I  am  intevested  in 
the   position   checlied. 


,  t^ame  

I  Address ,,, 

1  Bailway  Mail  Clerk,  Iramigration  Inspector,  Post 
;  Office  Clerk  and  Carrier,  Internal  lltvcnue,  Post- 
;  master.  Stenographer,  File  Clerk,  Clerks  In  Dept. 
at  Washington,  Ilural  Mail  Carrier,  Bookkeeper, 
;  Customs   Positions.  1 
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THE  MEGA-EAR-PHONE 

A  Comfortable  Invisible  Ear  Device 

Not  Metal,  Not  Rubber,  Not  Wire. 
No'n-Irritating. 

The  Mega-Ear-Phoue  will  restore  hearing 
by  taking  the  place  of  Perforated,  Punctured. 
Ruptured  or  Destroyed  Natural  Ear  Drums.  It 
will  permanently  relieve  CjVTARRHAL  DEAF- 
NESS, STOPS  HEAD  NOISES.  It  is  a  device 
giving  immediate  relief, 
mie   scientific  triumpli 


DEAF 
HEAR 


that   helps   nature   re-  

store  hearing  when  all  other  efforts  have  failed. 

The  Mega-Ear-Phone  Will  HELP  YOU 

Demonstration.              Physician   in  Attendance, 
11  to  3  Daily. 
Write  for  Booklet,  describing  Causes  of  Deaf- 
ness,   How   and   Why    the   Mega-Ear-Phone  re- 
stores  hearing.  


THE  MEGA-EAR-PHONE  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  W.  A.,  Suite  722   Perry  BIdg., 
l6tlT  &   Chestnut  Sts.,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 


rt!ja*ai»ws?w«i! 


Watches,  Clocks,  Jewelry,  Silverware,  Dia- 
monds, Ivory,  Manicure  Sets  and  many  other 
big  leaders  at  moderate  prices  that  will  please 
you. 

Mak2  Hay  White    the 
Sun  Shines 

Write  for  the  Silent  Sales- 
man, our  book  full  of  money 
saving  values,   covering  our 
complete   exclusive   line   of 
quick    selling    articles    for 
the     wide-awake,     vip-to- 
date,   busy  merchant. 


JOSEPH  HAGN 
COMPANY 

Dept.    W.    R. 

223  and  225    W.    Madison  St., 

CHICAGO,   ILL. 
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FOR 


U 


at  the 


PURCHASING    CO. 

Bring  or  mail  us  your  unused  and  out- 
fvf-date  jewelry  and  obtain  full  value- 

WE  PURCHASE 

Diamonds  Pawn   Tickets 

Emeralds  Rubies 

Pearls  Gold 

Silver  Platinum 

Our  organization  has  expert  ap- 
praisers of  25  years'  experience. 

Transactions  Confidential 

ST    46    STREET 

At  Broadway,  New  York 
In  Our  Own  Building 
tones  Bryant  6588-4684 


Vri.'iSi^Sv 
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Wealth  aed  Health  in  the  Well  Drilling  Business 

A  COUNTY  engineer  in  the  Middle  West  had  been  a  salary  drudge 
for  years.  Routine  and  office  work  had  seriously  impaired  his 
health  and  nerves.  He  wanted  work  outdoors  and  to  be  his 
own  boss. 

Four  years  ago,  without  any  previous  experience  in  well  drilling, 
he  bought  a  Cyclone  Gasoline  Traction  Well  Drilling  Outfit  and  started 
in  the  water  well  contracting  business.  He  chose  as  a  field  of  opera- 
tion a  farming  district  in  the  Corn  Belt  of  Illinois. 

The  farmers  in  that  locality  wanted  wells  from  six  to  eight  inches 
in  diameter.  A  good  supply  of  water  was  found  at  depths  ranging 
from  175  to  250  feet.  The  price  paid  per  foot  for  the  wells  was  $2.50, 
the  farnaers  furnishing  the  necessary  pipe  and  casing.  With  the  Cyclone 
Drill  from  40  to  50  feet  could  be  drilled  per  ten-hour  day.  The  daily 
operating  costs  of  the  drilling  outfit  never  exceeded  fifteen  dollars. 

From  the  above  figures  it  is  evident  that  this  driller's  net  profits 
were  in  excess  of  eighty  dollars  per  day.  In  four  months'  time  the 
drilling  outfit  had  paid  for  itself,  leaving  a  comfortable  living  besides. 
Later  a  second  drilling  machine  was  purchased  and  the  installation  of 
pumps  and  complete  water  supply  systems  added  to  the  business.. 

To-day  this  driller  is  in  the  best  of  health  and  is  more  than  finan- 
cially independent.  His  success  is  typical  of  many  users  of  Cyclone 
Drills. 

The  purpose  of  this  advertisement  is  to  give  you  an  insight  into  an 
interesting,  pleasant  and  profitable  occupation.  Well  drilling  as  a 
business  pays  a  higher  return  than  any  other  in  proportion  to  the  capi- 
tal invested.  There  is  an  opportunity  for  well  drillers  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Write  for  a  copy  of  our  Brdletin,  "Drilling  for  Profits," 
and  further  information  on  the  well  drilling  industry. 

The  Sanderson-Cyclone  Drill  Co. 

201  Market  St.  Orrville,  Ohio 
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HAVE  YOU  ANY  SECURITIES 

THAT  YOU  BELIEVE  HAVE  NO  VALUE? 

Our  Unlisted  Securities  Department  will  be  pleased  to  receive  a  list  oS 
your  holdings  and  try  to  find  a  market  for  them. 

We  are  in  close  touch  with  all  markets  and  are  in  a  position  to  give  you 
the  best  prices  obtainable. 

//  There  Is  a  Market   for  a  Stock— WE  WILL  FIND  IT. 

Send  us  a  list  of  your  holdings — TO-DAY 

HOW  AN  ACCOUNT  WITH  A  BROKER  IS  OPENED-and- 

THE  RULES  THAT  GOVERN  TRADING 

This  booklet  will  be  found  of  great  value  to  those 

contemplating  opening  an  account  as  well  as  to  those 

not  very  familiar  vv'ith  the  trading  rules  of  the  stock 

market. 

Ask  for  booklet  151 


An  A««««l  *iA  A  tnltf, 


Mo.  UEJVi^  UJ-4.C£ 


BOOK  OF  STATISTICS 


contair.s  over  250  pages  of  valuable  information 
on  stocks  an',1  bonds  listed  on  all  the  leading  ex- 
changes ii;   United   States   and   Canada. 

'.ncludes    tick-^r    abbreviations,    shows    high    and 
lo\'    prices    on    Stock   Exchange    and   Curb    Stocks 

and  Bonds. 

Ask  for  booklet  173 


RECORD  BOOK 


■ISl  INVESTOR'S 

Pocket   Manual 


i^urrrml  Stfllnltt.  lt»tor4»  »md  hifh  aad 
Lo»  PrHttmt  Slock  fd  3»mdi  at  Rtllroaa. 
Int^tlflal  mi'd  Mlaing  Car^,rt,loat. 
alto  Ormia.  Caoom.   CtfU*  4*4  PrurlHonw 


SEJ>TEMBER.  1920 


MOSHER  &  WALUCE 

Stock*  -  Bond*  -  FotciffD  &Mh«i^e 
65  EROADWAY 

•  NEW  YORK 


■11 
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*'VEST  POCKET  SIZE" 

Will  be  found  of  value  in  keeping  a 
complete  record  on  all  your  transactions 
in  securities,  showing  the  profit  or  loss  on 
each  item. 

Ask  for^  booklet  176 


Any  or  aU  of  the  ahnve  hoolclets  ivill  he 
sent  to  you — free  on  request.  Please  men- 
tion the  mimher  of  the  booklet  you  desire. 


STOCKS  -B0KI)5  ~  G?RAm 

55  Si-Oijt<iway  —  New  Vor-ltw 

TBLE-PKONE:   \;;^HITEHALL    11407i-2-3 
kAcuuvva  fNewYork,  Produce  Eyckan^a       .; 
^^'^^'^^'IConsolid&tedL  3iocX  E-.>dckan$^e  of  N.V 
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HAVE  YOU  ANY  JEWELRY  YOU  WOULD  LIKE  TO 

HAVE  REMODELED  INTO  NEW  AND 

ARTLSTIC  DESIGNS? 

Your  old  jewelry  will  have  added  attractiveness  because  of  its  newer 
design  and  still  retain  its  sentimental  value. 

ARE  YOUR  DIAMONDS  SECURE  IN  THEIR 

SETTINGS? 

Diamonds  should  be  examined  periodically,  as  a  loose  claw  ov  worn- 
out  setting,  if  neglected,  may  result,  in  the  loss  of  a  valunbi '  stone. 

WOULD  YOU  LIKE  A  PLATINUM  SETTING? 

Or  perhaps  you  think  it  too  expensive.  WHITE  GOI<D  gives  identi- 
cally the  same  effect  at  half  the  cost. 

DOES  ANY  OF  YOUR  JEWELRY  NEED  REPAIRING, 
REFLATING  OR  ENGRAVING? 

Send  us  your  smail  repairs,  3'ou  will  be  surprised  how  we  will  im- 
prove them. 

HAVE    YOU    ANY    OLD    GOLD,    SILVER,    BROKEN 
JEWELRY,  ETC.,  YOU  WISH  TO  DISPOSE  OF? 

We  always  estimate  tiie  cost  of  repairs  or  nmount  we  will  pny  for 
old  gold,  etc.,  and  advise  you,  in  tlie  meantime  holding  it  iintil  we 
hear  from  you. 


5180  Washington  St.,  Boston  32,  Mass. 


REFERENCES: 
Duns,    Your    Banker. 


Same  Location  for 
Twelve   Years. 


Fraternal  Emblems 
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Prietieg  Inks 

For  E¥erj  Sirface 
and  Press, 

Newspaper,  Magazine 
and  Book  Inks  a 
Specialty. 

Making  the  Proper 
Ink  for  Each  Purpose 
Is  Our  Business 
And  ¥/e  Have  Had 
3§  Years*  Experience. 


WM.  H.  RAY  PRINTING  INK  MFG.  CO. 

137-145  Forty-seventh  Street, 
Bush  Terminal      ( s«S  «« )    Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Elstahlislied 

Over 
Fifty  Years. 

Always 
at  the  Same 

Address 


DITMAN'S 
FEAME    TUUSS 


EMPRESS 
SUPPOKTEB 


Our  TRUSS  is  most  efficient  in  controlling  Hernia 

ABDOMINAL  SUPPORTERS,  ELASTIC  STOCK- 

INGS  and  all  Elastic  Goods  made  up  fresli  for 

each  order. 

We  carry  a  full  line  of  Surgical  Appliances, 

ARCH  SUPPORTERS,  CRUTCHES^  INVALID 

CHAIRSa 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free  on  Request 

We  Make 
BRACES  for  CURVATURE  OF  SPINE 
BRACES    for    WEAK    ANKLEi^ 
BRACES     for     BOW     LEGS 
BRACES    for    KNOCK    KNEES 

ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS  for  BOTH  LEGS  AND  ARMS 


A.  J.  DITMAN 


2  Barclay  Street         {opposite  iVooiwonh  Burning) 

SEE  PAGE  114,  FRONT  OF  BOOK. 
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New  York 


it  lOY  ears  for 
at  Big  Job 


EVERYWHERE  in  business  to- 
day big  jobs  and  high  salaries 
are  seeking  trained  men — men 
who  have  specialized  knowledge — 
men  who  can  mak;^  decisions — men 
capable   oi    directing    others. 

The  difference  between  the  low 
sa\aricd  man  and  the  high  salaried 
exetiitive  is  knowledge  and  training. 
One  performs  the  mechanical  details 
of  b-»siness  without  understanding 
their  significance.  The  other  is  trained 
in  func''i"i-ntal  underlying  principles 
and  has  ^  iifm  grasp  on  business  as 
an  irtiti'^^ion- 

Ti'.e  3::ev"^'tive  is  not  made  by  title 

alone.     He  can  only  rise   'm   the  top 

as    he    ine- cases    his    knowledge    and 

Jtraining  and  his  ability  to  apply  that 

knowledge. 

That  is  just  what  LaSalle  Exten- 
sion University  is  doing  for  men  in 
all  walks  of  business  life — helping 
them  to  acquire  the  specialized 
knowledge  and  training  that  fits  them 
for  bigger  jobs  and  higher  salaries. 

LaSalle  enrolls  the  young  man  just 
starting  on  a  business  career;  it  gives 


the  man  already  started  an  added 
Impetus.  Its  large  staff  of  450  busi- 
ness experts  and  specialists  will  help 
you  train  for  promotion  and  increased 
salary  during  your  spare  time  witl.i- 
out  interferencd  with  your  present 
work. 

LaSALLE  MEN  ARE  PROBLEM 
TRAINED 
Men  occupying  important  positions  are 
paid  for  their  atoility  to  soiiocessfully 
handle  business  problems.  Earning 
power  is  'based  utpon  icnowledg-e,  and  is 
in  direct  ratio  to  one'is  aibilitiy  to  apply 
what  he  knows.  The  mere  possession 
of  knowledge  means  nothing.  Tihe  vcien 
who  S'Ueceed  hawe  learned  the  knack  of 
making  their  knowledge  produce.  Busi- 
ness ediucation.  that  fits  men  to  do 
things  Trnast  be  based  upon  methods 
that  develop  constructive  .thinking. 
Every  LaSalle  mem:ber  is  "Problem 
Trained."  He  learns  to  do  by  doinflr. 
He  becomes  practised  in  the  application 
of  principles  by  working  with  .prcblema 
lifted  from  the  everyday  experiences  of 
successful  business  men.  He  is  required 
to  work  out  actual  bus:iness  transac- 
tivohis  ju'st  as  if  lie  were  the  man  on  the 
job.  It  will  be  well  worth  your  while 
to  investigate  tbis~  new  and.  effective 
method  of  fitting  men  to  do  things^ 
the  iriethod  Which  Ihas  made  LaSalle 
training  a  cashable  asset  witih  every 
in  an  who  has  acquired  it. 
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ADVISORY  SERVICE 

LaSalle  members  are  privileged  to  obtain 
without  charge  at  any  time  the  aid  of  La- 
Salle's  large  staff  of  more  than  450  business 
authorities  and  specialists  drawn  from 
every  department  of  business.  Put  tiiis 
great  organization  to  work  for  you  and 
your  interests.  Let  them  help  you  with 
your  daily  problems.  They  will  not  only 
train  you  for  the  bigger  job,  but  will  help 
you  make  good  on  the  job  when  j^ou  gel  it. 

This  distinctive  service,  available  to  each 
member  every  business  day  of  every  year, 
is  not  paralleled  by  any  other  institution. 


To  Employers 

The  person  wiho  wears  this  I^a- 
Salle  bu'tton  is  preparing  for 
higher  responsibility  —  and  is 
worth  watchini^'. 

Large  industries  and  firms 
thruout  the  United  States  are 
availing  themselves  of  the  free 
service  of  the  LaSalle  placem«^nl 
bureau  to  reach  high-gz-ade  men 
of  experience  pluis  training.  We 
may  be  able  to  put  you  in  touch 
with  the  right  man  for  the  job  if 
you'll  write  us. 


Indicate  with  an  X  on  the  coupon  below  the  particular  kind  of  executive 
training  in  which  you  are  interested.  We  will  send  catalog  and  full  informa- 
tion about  the  LaSalle  "Problem  Method"  of  training  at  home  by  mail,  the 
free  consulting  privileges  to  members,  the  moderate  cost,  and  our  extended 
payment  plan.  We  will  also  send  you  a  copy  of  the  famous  book,  "Ten 
Years'  Promotion  in  One" — a  book  which  tells  how  men  with  LaSalle  training 
have  gained,  in  one  year,,  promotion  which  men  without  this  training  have  not 
realized  in  ten.  It  has  proved  an  inspiration  to  more  than  230,000  ambitious 
men — it  is  FREE.     Mark  and  mail  the  coupon  NOW. 

LASALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

"The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World" 
Dept.  4316- R  Chicago,  Illinois 

Send  ime  free  "Ten  Years'  Promotion  In  One,"  also 
catalog  and  iparticulars  regarding  course  and  service  in 
the  department  I  have  marked  wdth  an  X. 

HIGHER    ACCOUNTANCY:  ] — j  BUSINESS      ADMINISTRA- 

I     I  Training  for  positions  as  Au-  |     |  TION:    Training  for  Official, 

I [  ditors.     Comptrollers,     Certi-       . Managerial,    Sales  and  Execu- 

fied  Public  Accountants,  Cost  tive  positions. 


__  Accountants,   etc. 
I     I  LAW: 

I I  Training     for     Bar;     LL.  B. 

Degree. 

—  COMMERCIAL    LAW: 

I     1  Reading,  Reference  and  Con- 

L— '  sultatlon  Service  tor  Busi- 
ness Men 

^— ,  BANKING  AND  FINANCE: 
Training   for    executive    posi- 

• — ■  Uons  in  Banks  and  Finan- 
cial  Institutions. 

r— ;  EXPERT    BOOKKEEPING: 

I     I  Training      for      position      Of 

— -  Head   Bookkeeper. 

BUSINESS    ENGLISH: 

I    I  Training    for  Business  Corres- 
J — .'  pendents    and    Copy    Writers. 


7— i  BUSINESS   LETTER   WRIT- 

I        ING:    Training  for   positions 

'  as    Correspondents.  Mail  Sales 

Directors,    and    all    executive 

letter-writing  positions. 

rn  INDUSTRIAL    MANAGE- 
I     I  IVIENT    EFFICIENCY:. 

—  Training  for  Production 
Managers,  Department  Heads 
and  all  those  desiring  train- 
ing In  tlie  48  factors  of  ef- 
ficiency. 

]—:  COMMERCIAL    SPANISH: 

I        Training     for     positions     as 

Foreign     Correspondent    with 

Spanish-speaking    countries. 


I  TRAFFIC    MANAGEMENT— 
I  FOREIGN  AND    DOMESTIC: 

Training  for  positions  as 
Railroad  and  Industrial  Traf- 
fic Managers,  etc. 

[EFFECTIVE      PUBLIC 
I  SPEAKING:  Training  in  the 
"  art      of      forceful,      effective 
speech    for    Ministers,    Sales- 
men, Fraternal  Leaders.  Pol- 
iticians.  Clubmen,   etc. 


Kame. 


.Present   Position Address. 
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Once  to  every'  man   there 
comes  his  master  opportunity. 


If  you  want  to  earn 
$150  to  $400  a 
month,  see  page 
195,  front  of  book. 


CUT  Ymm  OWN  hair 

ASIEE  THAN  SHAVING 


'S°^ 


lilQstration  Half  Size 


COMFORT  SPEEO 

ECONOMY 


Tou  do  not  need  any  experience  or  practice  to 
use  the  DUPLEX  AUTOMATIC  HAIR  CUTTER. 
It  comes  to  you  n-ady  for  instant  use,  and  five 
minutes  after  you  receive  it  you  can  liave  your 
hair  cut  bettoc  than  it  was  ever  cut  before. 

The  DUPLEX  wUl  cut  as  closely  or  trim  as  long 
as  you  wish  it  to.  No  clippers  or  scissors  are 
needed  with  the  DUPLEX;  it  finishes  the  work 
completely.  It  caits  the  front  hair  long  and  the 
back  hair  short.     Trims   around  the   ears,   etc. 

Inside  of  a  very  short  time  you  will  have  to  pay 
$2.00  for  the  DUPLEX.  The  price  today  is  $2.00. 
but  while  our  present  stock  lasts  we  wiU  accept 
this  advertisement  the  same  as  $1.00  cash.  Cut 
it  out  and  send  it  with  ONTjY  $1.00  and  we  will 
send  you  the  DUPLEX  AUTOMATIC  HAIR  CUT-' 
TER,  ready  for  instant  use,  postage  paid,  to  any 
address.      SEND   TODAY. 


WORRY  WASTE 

EXPENSE 


AGENTS  WANTED       DUPLEX  MFG.  CO.,  D.pt,  A21        DETROIT,  MICH. 
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Think  What  That  Means  To  Us!" 


"They've  made  me  Superintendent — and  doubled  mv  salary ! 
Now  we  can  have  the  comforts  and  pleasures  we've  dreamed 
of — our  own  home,  a  maid  for  you,  Neil,  and  no  more  worry- 
ing about  the  cost  of  living! 

"The  president  called  me  in  today  and  told  me.  He  said  he  picked 
me  for  promotion  three  months  ago  when  he  learned  I  was  studying  at 
home  with  the  International  Correspondence  Schools.  Now  my  chance 
has  come — and  thanks  to  the  I.  C.  S.,  I'm  ready  for  it!" 

Thousands  of  men  now  know  the  joy  of  happy,  prosperous  homes  be- 
cause they  let  the  International  Correspondence  Schools  prepare  them 
in  spare  hours  for  bigger  work  and  better  pay.  You  will  find  them  in 
offices,  shops,  stores,  mills, 

I"   ^   ■—■—•—   —   ■>'TE«»  OUT  ilBRa»  —  -~»  —  —  .»» 

INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

BOX  4^386-B,  SCRANTON.  PA. 


mmes,  factories,   on   railroads, 
everywhere. 


Why  don't  you  study  some  one  thing 
and  get  ready  for  a  real  job,  at  a  salary 
that  will  give  your  wife  and  children 
the  things  you  would  like  them  to  have? 

You  can  do  it !  Pick  the  position  you 
want  in  the  work  you  like  best  and  the 
I.  C.  S.  will  prepare  you  for  it  right  in 
your  own  home,  in  your  spare  time— 
you  need  not  lose  a  day  or  a  dollar 
from  your  present  occupation! 

Yes,  you  can  do  it!  More  than  two 
million  have  done  it  in  the  last  twenty- 
eight  years.  More  than  110,000  are  do- 
ing it  right  now.  Without  cost,  without 
obligation,  find  out  how  you  can  join 
them.   Mark  and  mail  this  coupon! 


Please  explain,  without  oblieating  me,  how  I  can  quallf? 
for  the  position  before  which  I  mark  K. 


Gadvertising  man 

Salesman 

Commercial  Law 
DBUSINHSS 
JCertlfled  Pab.  Aeeonntsot 
JBookkeeper 
JStenographer 

ILLUSTRATOR 

IWiddow  Trimmer 

Show-card  Writer 

ICfvil  Service 

TEACHER 

gOomuiou  Sofaool  8qb5eett 
HEOHAMOAt  ENGINGEB 
Mechanical  Draftsman 
DCHEMIST 


QELECTRIGAL    .SQITIESU 

Electrician 

Electric  Ca/.8 

Telecraph  Engineer 

"■mctical  Telephooy 

Railroader 

ARCHITECT 

Contractor  and  Bulldur 

CIVIL  ENGINEER 

Surveying  and  MappiaiC 
DSTEAM  ENGINEER 
"MINING  ENGINEER 

Metallurgist 
DAGRICULTURE 
□  Poultry  Raising 
□AUTOMOBILES 


Name  - 

Street 
and  No,. 

City 


.  Stato. 
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Ladies' 
gold-filled 
Wrist- 
Watoh ; 
15   jewel 
imported 
movement 
bracelet,  ; 


SWEET'S  engagement  ring 
;>f  .14K  Solid  G0I4,  set 
ivith  fine  Wue-white 
Oiauior.d,  $T". 


Anything  yuu  buy 
from  SVi':G3^T  is 
subject  to  CUV  lib- 
eral, tasy  credit 
plan — 10  viio):th.s  to 
pay. 


Blue-white,  perfectly  cut 
Diamond  in  14K  Solid 
Gold  JUounting.   $65. 

Ladles' 


Gentlemen's  Solitaire  Clus- 
ter Rins;;  7  perfectly  cut  and 
matched  Dia.monds,  mounted 
in  PLiATINirai,  Our  Price, 
$S7.50. 


SWEET'S  engage- 
ment ring  of  14K 
Solid  Gold,  set 
with  fine  blue  wliite 
Diamond,     $150. 


'liMOr  I66G  BROADWiWr  NEWYORIC  ' 


Solitaire  Cluster; 
7  perfectly  cut--  and 
matched  I)ia.moad3  in 
PLATINUM,  Our  price, 
$82.50. 

F  R  E  E— de  Luxe 
catalog  of  dia- 
monds, ■watches, 
and  jewelry,  gifts 
for  all  occasions. 
Write  to  Dept.  W.A. 


agazine  Bargain  Offers 


Note  the  astonishing  low  prices  and  Save  Money  by  sending  us  your  orders. 
All  subscrijytiops  are  for  One  Full  Year.  New  or  Renewals  accepted.  These 
Prices  include  prepaid  deliveries  in  the  Uhited  States  and  its  possessions.* 


Collier's    (The   National 

Weekly)      

Womairs     Home     Coni' 

paaion    


il  \     Our  F 

.$2.50  I    ^^ 

^j2.oo;     ^ 


Our  Price 


Collier's    (The  iNationall 
Weekly)      $2.50 


Americ  Ml     jVIagrazine.  .  $2. 


oi 


Cur  Price 

.00 


Collier's    (The  INationall  "J 

Weekly) .$2.50   I, 

I  The  Mcwtor    (Montlily)  $4.00  j 


Our  Price 

$e:.5o 


(5. 


Collier's    (The  (National 

Weekly)      $2.50 

American     Magrazine.  .  $2.50 

Woman's     Home     Com- 
panion   .$2.00 


1 

I 
Our  Price  1 1 


$ 


S-"^*: 


Collier's    (The  INationall 

Weekly) $2.50 

American     Magrazine .  .$2.50 

Woman's     Home     Com- 
panion   ' $2.00 

The  '  Mentor $4.00  . 


I 

(I 
Our  Price    1 

$a.oot 
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Our  large  44-Page  Catalog,  listing  all  the  leading  American  periodicals 
at  lowest  existing  prices  will  be  sent  FREE  on  request. 


Address  all 


Orders  to 


J,  k.  Hanson-Benneil  '^. 


ine   233  W.  Ja«kson  Blvd. 
Agency,    CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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Men  like  you  are  want'ecl  for  big'-pay  positions  in  the  fasclna'!:ing-  field  of 
automobile  engineering.  We  have  made  it  easy  for  you  to  fit  yourself  for  one 
of  theso  positions.  You  don't  have  to  go  to  school.  You  don't  'have  'to  serve 
an  apprenticeship.  Fifteen  automobile  eng-ineers  and  specialists  have  compiled 
a  spare  time  reading  course  that  v/ill  equip  you  'to  be  an  automotoile  expert 
without   taking   any   time    Irom    your   present   work. 


^••^ 


^••^     W^^^li^^       6  Voliimes 
to    lOOO-kS    Shipped  Fre-. 


J.. 


Now  ready  for  you — an  up-to-tlie-niiuuto  six-volume  library  ou  Auto- 
mobile EjitLneeriiis.  covering  the  conslnicticn,  care  and  rcpaii-  of  pleasxire 
cars,  motor  trucks  and  motorcycles.  Brimming  over  with  advaaiced  infor- 
mation CM  Lighting  Systems,  Garage  Design  and  Equipment,  Welding  and 
other  repair  methods.  Contains  tvtrything  tUa.t  a  mechanic  or  an  en- 
gineer or  a  motorcyclist  ov  the  ou-jier  or  prospective  owner  of  a  motor 
car  ouglit  to  kn  w.  Written  in  .simple  language  that  anybody  can  under- 
stand. Tastefully  boiuid)  In  American  Siorocco,  flexible  cover.s,  gold 
stamped,  2,650  pages  and  2,100  illustrations,  tables  and  explanatory 
diagrams.  A  llbraa'y  that  cost  thousands  of  dollars  to  compile  but  that 
conies   to  ycu  free  for  7   days'    examination. 


sme  a 


ay- 


^esi 


ney 


Not  a  cent  to  pay  iji  adance.  First  you  see  the  books  ui  your  o^vn 
home  or  shop.  Just  mail  co-apon  and  pay  express  chai'ges  when  bonks 
arrive.  You  can  read  them  and  study  them  for  seven  wli  Jc  days  before, 
you  decide  whether  you  want  to  keep  them  or  not.  If  you  like  the  books 
send  only  $2.8i)  in  seven  days  and  $3  a  month  until  tho  special  ints-o- 
ductory  price  of  ?29.80  has  been  paid.  (Kegular  price  S45. )  Along  with 
the  set  goes  a  year's  consultuig  men^liership  in  the  American  Teclmical 
Society.  (Regular  price  $12.)  This  greaL  bargain  offer  must  soon  be 
withdrawn.  ,,      ^     .         ..,  .       „,  . 

Don't  take  our  word  for  it,  sec  the  books  without  cost.  There  is  so 
much  profit  in  this  offer  for  you  that  we  urge  you  to  waste  not  a  moment 
In  sending  for  the  bf  oks.  Put  the  coupon  in  the  mails  to-day.  Send  no 
money — only  tfie  coupon! 


Amsjicas?  Techmcal  SocieJy 


What  You 
Learn 

Explosicn  Motors 

Welding' 

Motor  Construction 

ani<--Rcpair 
Carburetors  &  Settings 
Valves,  Cool! no 
Lubrication 
Fty-Wheels 
Clutch     - 
Transmission 
Final    Drive 
Steeriny    Frames 
Tires 

Vulcanizing 
Ignition 
Startiny   and   Lighting 

Systems 
Shop   Kin!ts 
Commercial    Garage 
Design  and   Equipment 
Electrics 

Storage   Batteries 
Cars  and   Repair 
Motorcycles 
Comnieicial   Trucks 
Glossary 


A-810,  Chicago,  111. 
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American    Technical    Society, 

Ocpt.    A-SIQ,    Chicago,    lU. 

Please  send  me  the  6-voIume  set.  Automobile 
Engineering,  for  7  days'  exajmination,  shipping 
ohsrges  collect.  If  I  decjde  to  buy  I  will 
send  $2.80  within  7  days  and  the  balance  at 
$3  a  m -nth  until  the  $29.80  has  been  paid. 
Then  you  send  mo  a  receipt  showing  that  the 
$45.<fl  set  of  books  and  t'ae  $12  Consulting 
Membership  are  mine  and  fully  paid  for.  If 
I  think  I  can  get  along'  without  the  books 
after  the  seven  days'  trial  I  will  return  them 
at  your  expense. 

Name  

Address    

Reference 


RLD     ALMANAC     ADDENDA 


CLASSIFIED      SECTION 


ArtUirial    Kyes. 


Artificial  human  eyes  made  to  order.  Large  stock 
on  hand.  Supply  all  eye  infirmaries  of  Greater 
New  York  and  vicinitv.  Terms  reasonable.  'V\  rite 
for  nartirnlars.  Established  ISol.  MAGEE  & 
GOUGELAIANN.   108   E.    12th   St..    New   York. 


HUMAN  ARTIFICIAL  EYES,    $3 

Assoitment  mailed  without  deposit.  Write  tor 
moasi'.rinj:  blanks.  BARCLAY  OPTICAL  CO.,  409 
Barclay  Blk.,   Denver  Colo. 

Cameras    and    T.iciises. 

S.^VH  FROM  20  TO  50%  on  your  cameras,  kodaks 
ana  graflex  by  settinfc  a  BASS,  used,  but  good-as- 
uew  :naolilne.  Also  the  largest  and  finest  stock  of 
iiioli  11  picture  talcing  and  projecting  apparatus  in  the 
country.  Send  for  catalogs  at  once.  BASS  CAlktERA 
CO..  109  N.  Deai-born  St.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A.  Dept.  116 

. Ceinf  teries. 

^rKK  WOODLAWN  CEMETERY, 

JioioufiU   of   the   Brnii.v.      Lots   ¥150  up. 
Write   for   Descriptive    Booklet,    or   by    reiiuest   a 
reprcseni  ative  will    rail.      Telephone   connection. 
Office.    :?0    East    23d    St..    New    York. 


Kare    and    Old    Coins. 


Cigars. 


A.  SCHLXTE 


^,     CIGA^aS,    TOB.^CCOS    AND   PIPES. 

Lxecii'tive  Offices,  aS4-386  Broadway;  storM  in 
Greater  New  York,  Olii?aso.  Philadelphia,  De- 
troit." N«-warh,  E'ridge:x)rt,  'Biiffa-lo,  Roches-ter  and 
other  cities. 


$2  to  S500  EACH  paid  for  hundreds  of  old  coins. 
Keep  ALL  old  money,  you  may  have  valuable  coins. 
Send  10c  for  new  illustrated  buying  price  list,  4x6. 
Guaranteed  prices.  Get  Posted,  CLARKE  COIN 
CO..    Box   53   Le   Roy,    N.    Y. 

Collections. 


R.  Q.  DUN   &  CO., 

Dun  Building, 
2P0    Bvoadw.ny.    New   York. 


<xoid  Bo-.iR-ht. 


Baley 


BUYS  platiniim,  diamonds, 
gold,  pav\Ti  tickets,  antiques. 
Send  to  me;  I  will  send  money 


or  return  goods.     651  6th  Xve..  38th  St, 


Help   Wanted. 


BE  A  DETECTIVE 

Escellent  opportunity.  Travel.  Fascinating  work. 
Experience  unnecessary.  P.irticilars  free.  Write  Dept. 
A.W.,  Amerioan  Detective  System.  1968  B'way.  N.  Y. 


BadKes. 


Headquarters   for   badges,    emblems 
and  buttons  for  conventions,  lodges, 
fairs,        colleges        and        schools. 
_  Sketohes  free.    W.  B.  Nichols,  Amer- 

ican  EmTblem   Co.,   Drexel   Bids.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 


Mercantile  Agencies. 


R.  Q.  DUN  &  CO., 

Dun    Building, 
2U0    Broadway,    New   York. 


One   reader   sk 


i\rs 


"It   is   the   most   wonderful    teaching    ever    conceived. 


Psycholo 


is  the  science  which  treats  of  the  mindy  its  functions^ 
conditions  ot  activity,  development  and  essential  nature. 

The  controlling  factor  in  every  situation  is  mental,  and  science 
has    now   demonstrated  and   verified   by  exact  observation   that 

HEALTH,  HARMONY  AND  PROSPERITY 

are  the  result  of  correct  thinking.      The  evidence  of  this  impor- 
tant fact  is  nou^'  so   co'rs.clusive  that  it  no  longer  admits  of 
any  argument  whatever.      /  will  send  this  evidence  to  any 
address  without  cost  or  obli gation  of  any  kind. 

CHARLES  F.  HA  AN  EL  ^ 
2SS  Hoivard  Bldg.,  St  Louis,  Mo. 


Mr,   Edgar  Lucien   Larkin.   the  world-renowned   scientist   and   director  of  the   Moont   Lowe   Observatory 
J?y»:     It   IS  precisely   in   line  with   th?  wonders  of   the    nio.^t   recent   psychology. 
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'|a-«»„a  e\  i  r-ra  f      "^""^     country     needs 

it.«S  Li^lLiS  a      more  trained,  grarUi- 

^    ate  Electricians!  Thousands  have  gone  intotlie 

Government   service   and   there   is   such   an 

unusual  demand  for  competent  electrical 

jmen  that  I  am  making  a  wonderful  offer 

k  at   this  time. 

^  HERE    IS    YOUR    OPPORTUNITY!    I 

want  to  send  you  my  splendid  offer  now. 

)on't  hesitate  because  of  age  or  experience. 

^  There  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  now  for  all 

men  who  will  qualify  as  trained  Electricians, 

1^'  Prepare     yourself     for  ,  a     real    position    by    my 


Home     Study     Course     in    Practical    Electricity. 

I  am  Ohifjf  Enprineei-  off  the  O'viuaffo  Eng-ineering 
Woirlcs.  I  have  trained  thousands  of  men  and  can 
he!lt>  you  better  than  anybotdy  else.  We  also  have 
large.  siDlendidly  cauiPDefl  sihops.  v/.here-vou  oan  come 
at  any  time  ifor  spedial  instruction  without  charge. 
No  oitlher  conreapondence  school  can  Erive  (you  ithis. 
SPECIAX,  OFFElK:  RiK'ht  now  I  am  divine  a  biff, 
valualble  siuriprise  that  I  cannot  explain  liere.  to 
every    student    wtho    answers    this    aJd\.     Wi-ite    to-day! 


Go  after  some  real  money.  Qualify  'for  one  of  the  tlhou!?ands  of  splendid  tiositions 
ODen.  'AH  you  need  to  slant  is  a  few  mouths'  snappy,  wractical  in-struction  ifrom  a 
competent  engineer.  Come  to  me — noiw!  I'll  srive  you  niy  personal  care  to  ins-uiro 
irapid  and  e<eficient  progress.  M.v  course  is  intensely  practical.  It  is  highly  condensed. 
slmtJllfied.  up  to  date  and  complete.  I  am  so  sure  you  will  make  a  siplendid  success  in 
this  study  that  I  will  Guarantee  Under  Bond  to  return  tc  you  every  cent  paid  .for  tui- 
tion if  you  air^  not  entirely  satisfied  wthen  you  receive  your  Eleotiriclan's  Certificate 
granted  lyou  as  a  giraduate  of  mv  school. 

FREE LESSONS    AND   OUTFIT— FREE 

,  Send  me  the  Free  Outfit  Coupon  at  once.  Do  it  nowt  For  »(  limited  period  I  am  malcing  a  slashing 
cut  In  the  cost  of  tuition,  andi  giving  each  new  student  a  grand  outfit  of  Electrical  Tonls.  Material  and 
Instruments— In  addition—Absolutely  Free.  I  will  also  send  jjbu— free  and  full  prepaid— Proof  Lessons 
to  show  you  how  ea.slly  you  can  be   trained   at   home     ^ 


to  enter  this  great,  profession,  by  means  of  my  new, 
revised  and  original   system  of  mail   instruction. 

ACT     RROMRTL.Y 

Get  the  fuii  benefit  of  this  great  ofifer. 
Send  the  Coupon  or  a  postal  for  free  in- 
formation without  delay.  Do  it  now — 
before  my  free  offers  and  guarantee  are 
withdrawn. 

CHIEF  ENGINEER   COOKE 

Chicago  Engineering   Works 

DEI^T.    666 
441  Cass   Street  CHICAGO.   ILI,. 


<• 
I 
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UfiE    THIS    "FREE    OUTFIT"    COUPON 

CHII^F    ENGINEER   COOKE,    Dept.    636, 
44,1    Cass  St.,    CHICAGO,    ILL. 

Sir':  Send  at  once — fully  prepaid  and  entirely 
fffje — complete  particulars  of  your  grer.t  offer  for 
t':iis  month. 


Name 


Address 


OU  cr«n   cio  this  anj'-\vhere.     Relief  and   a  cure   that   is  pernianeit      and 
secured  in  'tlie  shortest  possible  space  of  time  is  v.'hst  yon  want.     Then 
learn  to  control  the  VITAI^  VOCAJ^  MUSCLE.     You  can  do  this,  marvelous 
St.''  '>  "vvith   certainty,     in   your   own    home,    or   wliile  at   work,    or  in   church, 
a',     he  tlieatre.     It  is  a  wonderful   SILENT   method.     Tlie   great  secre't  of 
e  j''i^i!.ohtinger  method  is  a  simple  exercise  that  ca  i  >je  understood  easily  in 
iC'iV  nienients  and  practiced  anywhere  without  noise  or  noticeable  effort,  by 
youny  o>   old.     Control  of  the   Vital  Vocal  Muscle  is  easily  v.'ithin  your  ability 
to  ]ca.v.'i  ,. id  your  complete 

Success  Is  Guaranteed  By  Cash  Bond 


lO 

or 
tl: 
a 


P.'Oif'?sor  Feuchtinger  is  one  of  the  foremost 
voice  cn'.uui.sts  of  tne  world.  In  his  great  work 
of  irainii'-i  .singers   and   speakers   for  'the   Lyceum  ■"  ^^^!^-^ 

and    Cp*  i'f  tic    stage    he    developed    a    new    method  ; 

that  :.;EW'10RGD,    RECREATED   AND   REVITAL-  / 

IZED  (l>e  ;i  Uiian  voice.     He  developed  a  system  of  ,     -smsf  ^.y-^^  r-^ 

scientivis  vcie  culture  based' on  a  profound  knowl-  °  \    ^M  '^'^a^     '5^' 

edge  of  ti'.j  o  jjan  of  voice  and  the  art  and  science  ,    i\°  .^, 

of   sound    piot-'uction,    and   perfected    the    simplest,  \'  >^  , 

most  marveik)!  ;;  and  extraordinary  system  of  voice         ,  %  <;        -^^ 

culture  k5.ov:.i    to   ihe  world   to-day.     He   has   now  |  \  "f 

been  induceO    'o  adopt  his  system  to  the  needs  of  M^    ^X.    / 

^stammerers    and    stutterers,    and    has    perfected  .,^^'s-  x-^'^ /;* 

l^for    them   a    simple    method    of   control    of   the    ..^^^Z'^^^^^-w.^'^^ 
ff^^  vita]   vocal    mu.icie    that    has    enabled    thous-    '-.^W^'       >^.'-J^-^ 
mjtHk.     a'lds    to    aa;'ily    cvire    themselves    at    home.     \m  'h 

W^Bk.      Results    ara    often    so    RAPID    that    this       f  -^ 

^Jn%,       simiple   humo   method   of   treatment  has     -'^ 
^^7^      been  enthusiastically  described  as   a 

^^  MARVELLOUS  DISCOVERY 

^^^^^  Senil  the  craipon  or  a  postal  today  for  Mr.  Eugen  Feuchtinger 's 

^Cv*^     'book.   O'l    the    cause   and   cure  of   vocal    defects   of  all   kinds. 

'^«%,       Loarn  rio-.v  the  true  secret  of  success  is  'through  the  control 

^w/^.     '01    the    vital   vocal   muscle,   which   you   can  secure   in   your 

Perfect  V'/fce      ^%i/^.     Oivn    home  in  a  few   viomciits   and  practice  to  perfection 

Instituif,  ^^^k    any\  hvere     without     noise     or     publicity.     You     will     be 

Studio  &w'i.'>,  ^Mf/fk   a  ■to.mded   and   delighted    by   the   simplicity   of   this  sys- 

1922  Suin!:s;!!e  ^^^   ''•«"■>  a.,'^d   thank  Professor  Feuchtinger  from  the  bottom 

Ave.,  Chicatso.  ^^''/^  "^^    voi'r  heart   for   the  discovery  and  perfection  of  his 

^/^^astc^.'-hing-  method.     Write  now  at  once  for  Profes- 

Gcntiranen:   1   sdsk  fo  ^^r^'-^'  T'cuchtinger's  bock  giving  full  details.     It  is  en- 

unow  more  about  •) '■  c'e   W^P/^      tirel.v  free  and  will  <be    sent  to  you   fully  prepaid. 

of    .stammrHii^    ;.      '  onio.    ^^\ Remember  SEND  NO  MONEY,  just  the  coupon  or 
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